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Two  Prominent  Co-Operators. 


The  alert  and  cheerful  visage  which  adorns  this  page  is 
that  of  Mr.  Edward  F.  Adams  of  Santa  Cruz  county,  chief 
promoter  and  central  figure  in  the  new  movement  for  co- 
operation in  fruit-marketing  in  California.  Owing  to  his 
connection  with  the  successful  co-operative  work  in  Santa 
Clara  county,  Mr.  Adams  was  made  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  State  Fruit  Exchange  appointed  by  the 
Horticultural  Society  last  October.  By  the  preliminary 
organization,  which  succeeded  to  the  duties  of  that  com- 
mittee, Mr.  Adams  was  made  manager  of  the  project,  and 
thus  came  about  a  connection  with  the  movement 
which  has  made  him  pre-eminently  its  leader.  It 
cannot  be  claimed  for  Mr.  Adams  that  he  is  its 
originator — that  honor  belongs  to  Mr.  A.  P.  Stan- 
ton, of  Santa  Cruz  county — but  he  has  been  its 
most  active  spirit;  and  the  plan  of  the  projected  ex- 
change as  accepted,  approved  and  adopted  by 
the  Convention  held  in  this  city  last  week  is 
the  product  of  his  constructive  genius.  Of  its 
merits  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  speak,  after  the 
action  of  the  Convention  in  adopting  it  as  the 
basis  of  the  projected  co-operative  enterprise. 

This  plan  is  very  largely  an  outgrowth  of  the 
experience  of  its  author  in  the  Santa  Clara 
movement.  Mr.  Adams  was  attracted  to  that 
movement  very  early  in  its  career,  bore  with  Col. 
Hersey  and  others  the  labors  of  the  "  agitation" 
which  preceded  it,  and  was  during  the  period  of 
organization  its  active  manager.  The  system  of 
"bulletins"  with  which  the  public  is  familiar 
originated  with  him,  and  he  was  the  author  of  all 
the  bulletins  issued  by  the  exchange  up  to  last 
October.  His  experience,  therefore,  in  the  work 
of  co-operative  organization — leaving  the  recent 
work  for  State  organization  out  of  account — has 
been  practical  and  successlul,  a  fact  which  gives 
assurance  to  those  who,  like  the  Rural,  expect 
the  best  results  to  follow  the  great  project  now 
in  hand. 

Mr.  Adams  is  a  practical  fruit-grower  and  has 
no  interest  outside  of  fruit  growing.  He  lives 
in  Santa  Cruz  county,  just  across  the  line  from 
Santa  Clara,  four  miles  from  Wright's  Station, 
in  one  of  the  prettiest  localities  in  the  whole 
State  of  California.  His  homestead  covers  120 
acres,  of  which  30  acres  are  in  trees.  Here  has 
been  his  home  since  1881.  He  is  about  50  years 
of  age — possibly  a  little  the  rise  of  50 — and  is 
a  native  of  Maine.  Before  coming  to  Cali- 
fornia, some  15  years  back,  he  spent  several 
years  in  Chicago,  where  he  was  connected  with  large 
affairs,  although  never  in  anything  allied  to  the  fruit 
trade.  That  part  of  Mr.  Adams'  business  training  has 
been  wholly  in  California  and  from  the  standpoint  and  in 
the  interest  of  the  producer. 

We  are  not  informed  as  to  Mr.  Adams'  future  relations 
to  the  newly  organized  movement.  It  is,  we  are  told  by 
the  friend  from  whom  we  have  gathered  these  general 
facts  concerning  him,  his  wish  to  devote  himself  strictly 
to  his  interests  in  Santa  Cruz;  but  it  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  he  will  be  allowed  to  do  so.  The  movement  which 
he  has  so  admirably  put  upon  its  feet  has  the  right  to  fur- 
ther service  from  hin,  and  will,  we  believe,  demand  it. 

Ool.  Philo  Hersey,  whose  portrait  appears  on  page  3, 
may  fairly  be  styled  the  father  of  co-operation  in  Santa 
Clara  county.  He  preached  co-operation  in  fruit-selling  be- 
fore anybody  save  himself  and  Mr.  F.  M.  Righter  regarded 
it  as  practicable ;  and  it  was  largely  through  his  personal 
energies  that  the  Santa  Clara  Fruit  Exchange  came  into  ex- 
istence. From  the  beginning  he  has  been  its  president  and 
is  now,  as  well,  the  manager  of  its  operations  in  detail.  The 


story  of  the  struggles  of  that  organization  and  of  its  final 
and  extraordinary  success,  are  well  told  in  the  address 
given  by  Col.  Hersey  before  the  Convention  in  this  city 
last  week.  We  do  not  recall  any  former  address  before  a 
meeting  of  California  fruit-growers  equal  to  that  of  Col. 
Hersey,  either  in  the  points  of  interest  or  instruction.  It 
was  given  in  the  clear  straight-forward  style  familiar  to 
those  who  have  heard  Col.  Hersey,  and  raised  the  Con- 
vention to  something  like  the  point  of  enthusiasm. 

It  was,  of  course,  natural  that  Col.  Hersey  should  be 
asked  to  contribute  his  experience  to  the  directorate  of  the 
State  Exchange,  and  the  Convention  very  properly  gave 


no  man  gives  time  and  energy  to  the  public  more  freely. 
He  is  president  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  State 
Normal  School  at  San  Jose,  Master  of  San  Jose  Grange, 
and  active  in  every  other  project  designed  to  promote  the 
public  interest. 


MR.   EDWARD   F.  ADAMS. 

scant  heed  to  his  expressed  desire  to  be  excused  upon 
the  plea  that  already  he  was  overloaded  with  duties.  It 
was  felt  that  some  assistance  at  least  from  him  was  essentia), 
and  he  was  put  on  the  list  of  directors  in  spite  of  his  pro- 
tests. We  have  no  fear  that  he  will  fail  to  find  time  to 
give  the  State  Exchange  much  that  will  be  to  its  ad- 
vantage. 

Col.  Hersey  is  a  State-of-Maine  man,  and  before  he  be- 
came a  California  fruit  grower,  some  seven  or  eight  years 
ago,  was  a  lawyer.  Before  that  he  was  a  soldier,  and, 
in  the  fields  of  our  civil  war,  won  the  honorable  mili- 
tary title  which  he  bears.  He  is  about  fifty-five  or  fifty-six 
years  of  age.  He  displays  the  fruit-grower  in  his  intelli- 
gence respecting  California  interests,  the  lawyer  in  his 
eloquent  powers  of  statement,  and  the  soldier  in  his 
erect  and  manly  bearing.  His  home  is  about  four  miles 
out  from  the  town  of  Santa  Clara,  on  the  main  road  lead- 
ing to  Saratoga.  There  he  has  an  orchard  of  sixty-five 
acres,  widely  famed  for  the  thoroughness  of  its  culture 
and  for  its  fruitfulness.  No  public  enterprise  in  Santa  Clara 
county  is  complete  without  Col.  Hersey 's  assistance,  and 


Quite  a  significant  contrast  is  made  of  the  sugar  yield 
of  sugar-beets,  with  and  without  irrigation.  It  is  stated 
that  at  Alvarado  (California)  4,480,000  pounds  were  pro- 
duced from  20,400  tons  of  beets,  being  an  average  of  220 
pounds  per  ton.  The  Lehi  (Utah)  refinery  turned  out 
3,800,000  pounds  from  27,000  tons  of  b6ets— 140  pounds  to 
the  ton.  The  difference  in  the  respective  out- 
puts is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  at  Lehi 
beets  cannot  be  raised  without  irrigation,  and  a 
copious  supply  of  water  is  not  productive  of  sac- 
charine, whereas  at  Alvarado  irrigation  is  not 
required.  The  owners  of  the  Alvarado  mill 
think  they  have  produced  a  greater  percentage 
of  sugar  from  the  same  quantity  of  beets  than  any 
other  refinery  in  the  country.  Still  it  may  pos- 
sibly be  true  that  the  Utah  beets  turned  out  as 
they  did  because  they  were  irrigated  not  wisely, 
but  too  well.  We  have  much  to  learn  on  that 
subject. 

Eastern  Turkeys  had  better  be  kept  at 
home.  They  have  fared  ill  in  San  Francisco 
this  year.  On  Sunday  the  market  inspectors 
seized  and  confiscated  over  a  ton  of  Eastern 
turkeys.  The  first  seizure  of  importance  was 
made  from  the  Armour  Packing  Company, 
where  91  turkeys  and  5  chickens  were  found  in 
a  bad  condition.  The  inspectors  also  went  to 
the  Montgomery  market  and  seized  1989  pounds 
of  dressed  turkey,  which  had  been  shipped 
here  from  Eastern  points.  The  fowls  were 
frozen  in  transit,  and  upon  being  thawed  at 
this  point  they  developed  a  decided  taint,  and 
became  dangerous  for  food  purposes.  California 
turkeys  should  have  control  of  this  market,  and 
a  few  more  experiences  like  that  of  importers 
this  year  will  be  of  advantage  to  our  turkey 
growers. 

What  might  have  resulted  if  all  the  packiDg 
companies  which  have  been  projected  in  Cali- 
fornia during  the  last  few  years  had  had  more 
meat  and  less  real-estate  scheme  in  their  plans 
can  be  seen  by  the  way  in  which  the  pork  sup- 
ply has  been  whittled  down  by  the  buyers  for 
Oudahy,  of  Los  Angeles.  Perhaps  the  side 
tracking  of  our  packing  enterprises  have  given 
Cudahy  a  clearer  field  for  slaughtering  and  legit- 
imate packing  business,  and  yet  it  is  clear  enough 
theoretically  that  we  should  pack  in  this  State 
vastly  more  meat  products  than  we  now  do.  So 
long  as  we  import  such  products  by  train-loads,  and  local 
packing  enterprises  are  chiefly  in  the  business  of  packing 
town  lots  for  credulous  customers,  there  will  be  no  such 
development  of  the  California  stock  interests  as  there 
should  be. 


The  "  Independent  Standpoint  "  has  had  to  give  way 
this  week  to  a  rush  of  co-operative  news.  The  editor  likes 
to  have  his  say  about  things  and  naturally  hates  to  find 
himself  thus  ruled  out,  but  he  takes  comfort  in  the  reflec- 
tion that  the  address  of  Col.  Hersey  on  co-operation  and 
that  of  Gen.  Chipman  on  the  tariff,  are  infinitely  better 
than  anything  he  might  have  said.  These  addresses  ought 
to  be  read  by  every  fruit-grower  in  California,  for  they 
treat  with  special  and  practical  intelligence  of  matters 
concerning  which  our  people  are  profoundly  interested. 
Don't  fail  to  read  them. 
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The  Week. 

The  days  are  lengthening  appieciably ;  the  depth  of 
winter  has  been  sounded,  an  I  we  Bhall  goon  reach  the 
season  of  fruit  blossoms.  The  rain*  of  the  past  week  have 
accomplished  what  was  expected  of  them.  Field  work  w 
being  pushed  in  all  parts  of  the  State.  Having  passed 
New  Year's  without  feeling  the  grasp  of  the  sheriff  on 
itieir  collars,  people  are  picking  up  courage  and  con- 
ti  lence,  and  probably  before  long  we  shall  all  wonder 
what  we  were  frightened  about.  Certainly  the  general 
hi;  ivity  in  the  country  is  giving  things  a  push  in  the  city. 
Work  is  consumptive  of  implements  and  supplier,  and  to 
start  work  starts  trade.  The  promise  which  now  clearly 
favors  more  just  and  adequate  facilities  for  marketing 
fruit  will  give  confidence  to  those  who  have  been  planning 
to  extend  their  orchard  area  this  year,  and  the  hosts  of  the 
new-comers  will  plant  for  home  use  and  market.  Our 
nurserymen  and  seedsmen  are  feeling  the  stronger  circula- 
tion in  the  popular  veins  and  are  offering  our  readers  their 
choice  of  a  full  list  of  desirable  and  promising  varieties. 
Purchase  and  planting  of  trees  should  not  be  too  long  de- 
layed. Order  your  stock  early,  get  the  land  in  the  best 
possible  condition  and  plant  as  soon  as  that  state  is 
reached. 

It  is  a  most  excellent  time  to  make  improvements  if  one 
has  the  funds.  Fine  animals,  fine  tools,  fine  trees  and  all 
the  materials  for  fine  buildings  were  never  cheaper  ihan 
now.  Wise  expenditure  for  wise  improvement  is  the 
wisest  possible  investment.  A  word  to  the  wise  is  suf- 
ficient. Spend  your  money  well  now  and  you  will  be 
fixed  to  get  more  of  it  back  again,  while  the  man  who 
waits  until  every  one  else  does  something  will  get  his 
joints  so  dry  that  it  will  take  a  decade  to  limber  them  up. 
Do  something  now;  don't  rust  out. 

The  Midwinter  Fair  had  its  informal  opening  on  Ne  v 
Year's  Day.  Its  formal  opening  will  come  two  or  three 
weeks  hence.  Although  the  day  was  of  uncertain  weather 
nearly  nine  thousand  people  paid  the  entrance  fee  to  the 
enclosure.  The  historic  personage  chiefly  honored  by  the 
occasion  was  not  Columbus,  but  Sir  Francis  Drake,  who 


visited  California  in  1679,  and  held  services  according  to 
Church  of  England  formulas  at  Point  Reyes,  in  Marin 
county.  There  was  unveiled  a  monument  to  Drake, 
which  naturally  took  the  form  of  a  massive  cross,  as  the 
moving  spirit  of  the  undertaking  was  Bishop  Nichols  of 
the  Episcopal  Church,  and  it  was  Drake's  first  holding  of 
the  Church  of  England  services  on  American  soil  which 
won  the  old  navigator  his  monument  in  these  later  days. 
The  cost  of  the  monument  was  borne  by  ;.  W.  Ohilds,  of 
Philadelphia,  who  some  years  ago  taught  Englishmen 
what  to  do  for  the  memory  of  William  Shakespeare.  The 
ceremonies  concerning  the  Drake  monument  were  the 
central  point  of  the  opening  day.  The  buildings  of  the 
Fair  are  now  very  far  advanced — in  fact,  might  almost  be 
said  to  be  completed,  and  the  installation  of  exhibits  is  in 
rapid  progress.  It  is  well,  on  all  accounts,  that  the  grand 
opening  should  be  about  February.  Our  winter  sunshine 
is  all  right,  bnt  it  improves  as  the  sun  gets  farther  over- 
head. February  will  realize  all  that  has  been  promised  of 
sunshine  and  flowers,  and  other  tourist-transporting  ma- 
terials. 

The  Co-operative  Movement  Assailed. 

The  nominal  issue  between  Mr.  Edward  F.  Adams,  man- 
ager of  the  newly-organized  Co-operative  Fruit  Exchange, 
and  the  Fruit  Grower  newspaper,  is  this:  In  a  letter  to 
the  Rural  Press,  printed  two  weeks  ago,  Mr.  Adams  de- 
clared that  "  outside  of  a  few  districts,  but  few  orchards 
and  vineyards  in  th  s  State  pay  the  living  and  working 
expenses  of  their  owners  and  interest  on  capital  invested." 
This  statement  the  Fruit  Grower  denies  and  resents, claiming 
that  the  fruit-producers  of  the  State  are  prosperous,  and 
warmly  supporting  the  assertion  that  "  fruit  may  be  profit 
ably  produced  if  sold  at  $20  per  ton."  It  is, of  course,  idle  to 
argue  such  a  question  as  the  one  involved,  for  there  is  no 
means  of  final  determination.  We  shall  take  no  part  in 
the  dispute  one  way  or  another,  leaving  our  readers  to 
judge  whether  Mr.  Adams  or  the  Fruit  Grower  be  right  or 
wrong.  Possibly  the  truth  may  be  found  somewhere  be- 
tween the  two  assertions. 

Although  the  name  of  the  Rural  has  been  dragged 
into  the  discussion,  we  would  take  no  notice  of  it  it 
it  were  not  clear  to  us  that  the  assault  upon  Mr. 
Adams  is  in  design  and  effect  an  assault  upon  the  co- 
operative movement,  of  which,  up  to  this  time,  he  has 
been  the  central  figure.  The  Fruit  Grower,  as  the  mouth- 
piece, promoter  and  defender  of  the  mercantile  in- 
terest, as  opposed  to  the  producing  interest,  in  our 
fruit  industry,  naturally  opposes  this  movement,  and, 
of  course,  seeks  chances  to  thwart  it.  It  thinks,  evidently, 
that  a  good  way  to  strike  at  the  heart  of  the  movement 
is  to  discredit  its  foremost  champion;  aud  while  this  is  not 
honorable  warfare,  it  is,  perhaps,  not  more  than  ought  to 
be  expected  under  all  the  circumstances. 

If  the  Fruit  Grower  were  seeking  sincerely,  as  it  osten 
tatiously  proclaims,  to  "  resent  libelous  statements  regard- 
ing fruit  growers  in  California,"  it  might,  as  Mr.  Adams 
points  out,  have  found  a  fairer  mark  in  the  resolution 
adopted  at  the  Los  Angeles  convention,  reciting  that  the 
fruit  interest  of  California  is  in  imminent  danger  of  the 
same  sort  of  disaster  that  has  already  overwhelmed  other 
nterests.  But  it  cares  nothing  in  fact  for  these  assertions; 
t  only  seeks  a  pretext  to  "knife"  what  it  calls  Mr.  Adams' 
'pet  scheme  of  marketing  fruits" — in  other  woids,  the 
co-operative  proposition  involved  in  the  State  Exchange 
project. 

The  Year's  Produce  Prices. 

The  produce  market  is  the  best  agricultural  barometer, 
and  its  records  enable  one  to  measure  the  depression  of  the 
year  just  closing.  Such  records  are  available  in  the  De- 
cember report  of  the  statistician  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  which  furnishes  data  for  such  comparisons 
as  these: 

The  average  price  of  wheat  is  52.1  cents  per  bushel. 
The  next  lowest  price  in  23  years,  from  1870  to  1893,  in- 
clusive, was  64.5  cents  in  1884.  The  average  for  the  ten 
years,  1880  to  1889,  was  82.7,  while  for  the  three  years, 
1890  to  1892,  it  was  76.6.  The  decline  from  the  average 
of  the  last  three  preceding  years,  in  two  of  which,  1891 
and  1892,  occurred  the  largest  yields  in  the  history  of  the 
country,  was  24.5  cents,  or  32  per  cent. 

The  returns  make  the  general  price  per  bushel  of  rye 
51.8  cents,  which  is  three  cents  lower  than  that  of  last 
year,  and  5.2  cents  lower  than  the  average  during  the  past 
decade. 

The  average  farm  price  of  oats,  as  returned  for  Decem- 
ber, 1893,  is  28.8  cents  per  bushel,  which  is  2.9  cents 
lower  than  last  year,  and  1.4  cents  less  than  the  average 
price  during  the  past  decade. 

The  average  farm  price  of  barley  is  the  lowest  on  record, 
the  price  being  reported  at  40.6  cents  against  47.2  a  year 
ago,  54  centals  in  1891,  64.8  in  1890,  and  42.7  cents  in 
1889. 


Assault  upon  the  Co-operative  Movement. 

To  the  Editor: — On  the  first  page  of  the  current  num- 
ber of  the  Fruit  Grower  there  is  an  article  anent  myself 
which  I  wish  you  would  give  the  benefit  of  the  wider  cir- 
culation of  the  Rcral  Pbess.  There  is  also  in  the  same 
paper  another  article  on  the  same  subject,  from  which  I 
wish  you  would  cut  out  the  particularly  disagreeable  pas- 
sages and  also  reprint. 

My  reason  is  that  the  Fruit  Grower,  being  generally  re- 
garded as  a  representative  of  the  trade  rather  than  of  the 
producer,  does  not,  I  think,  reach  a  very  large  number  of 
the  latter  class,  and  I  want  every  orchardist  in  the  State 
to  see  the  earliest  sample  of  the  methods  by  which  all 
further  movements  toward  co-operation  are  to  be  fought. 

The  sooner  we  learn  to  recognize  the  object  of  those 
who  talk  or  write  in  this  spirit,  the  better  it  will  be  for  us. 

Edward  F.  Adam3. 

P.  S. — I  have  mailed  the  Fruit  Grower  some  comments 
on  its  attack  upon  me,  and  enclose  you  a  copy  of  the  same. 

THE  "  FRUIT  GROWER'S  "  STRICTURES. 

Following  is  the  editorial  in  the  Fruit  Grower  to  which 
Mr.  Adams  refers,  appearing  under  the  head  of  "  Mr. 
Adams'  Unwarranted  Statements: " 

Elsewhere  we  notice  at  length  the  extraordinary  communica- 
tion of  Mr.  Edward  F.  Adams,  printed  last  week  in  the  Pacihc 
Rcral  Prims.  As  stated  in  another  place,  the  denunciations  of 
the  fruit  industries  of  California  therein  made  are  not  based 
upon  facta  and  figures  presented,  but  upon  the  baldest  asser- 
tions gratuitously  dealing  a  slap  in  the  face  to  the  fruit-growers 
of  this  State  which,  we  trust,  they  will  have  the  courage  and 
disposition  to  resent.  Whatever  be  the  motives  prompting  the 
onslaught,  the  Roral  Press  and  Mr.  Adams  have  done  the 
State  of  California  an  injury  which  the  same  agency  is  not  likely 
to  repair  in  many  years.  But  aside  from  the  injury  to  the 
State  at  large,  caused  by  unjustly  decrying  its  most  promising 
industry,  we  cannot  conceive  that  fruit  producers  generally  will 
relish  the  statement  that  they  are  practically  bankrupt,  and 
merely  waiting  for  the  sheriff  to  come  in  and  sell  them  out. 
But  Mr.  Adams  adds  insult  to  injury  when  he  states  that  he 
believes  "we  have  reached  a  point  where  growers  can  make 
more  money  by  forcing  the  situation  and  seeking  a  remedy 
than  by  keeping  still  and  trying  to  unload  on  the  tenderfoot." 

Had  such  a  statement  been  made  by  the  bitterest  enemy  of 
California  through  the  medium  of  a  paper  avowedly  hostile  to 
every  interest  in  the  State,  it  wonld  be  looked  upon  with  amaze- 
ment. How  must  it  be  regarded  when  made  by  supposed 
friends? 

We  protest  against  this  broad  accusation  of  fruit-growers  as 
dishonest  sharpers  who,  believing  they  can  make  more  money 
by  shouting  the  alarm  than  by  "  keeping  still  and  trying  to 
unload  on  the  tenderfoot,"  propose  to  "  force  the  situation  and 
seek  a  remedy." 

Force  what  sitnation  and  seek  what  remedy?  Mr.  Adams 
assumes  that  there  is  no  money  in  the  fruit  business  under  ex- 
isting conditions,  yet  assumes  by  inference  that  in  organizing  a 
State  Fruit  Exchange  merely  the  remedy  will  be  found.  If  the 
conditions  are  as  he  has  alleged,  no  State  Exchange,  even  with 
Mr.  Adams  as  manager,  could  possibly  revive  so  hopeless  an 
industry. 

We  are  charitable  enough  to  believe  that  Mr.  Adams  simply 
meant  to  scare  fruit-growers  sufficiently  to  cause  them  to  pro- 
nounce for  the  organization  of  tbe  State  Exchange  in  which  he 
is  specially  interested;  but  we  thiuk  he  overdid  the  matter. 
Tbe  conditions  remind  us  of  the  story  of  the  old  farmer  who 
was  breaking  a  colt,  and  told  his  boy  to  go  behind  the  barn, 
and  when  the  old  gentleman  rode  the  colt  around  the  corner 
to  jump  out  at  him  and  Bay  boo!  The  obedient  son  did  as  he 
was  told,  but  the  colt  threw  the  old  man  over  its  head  and 
broke  his  leg.  The  repentant  boy  protested  that  he  only  did  as 
he  was  bidden;  but  the  old  gentleman  slashed  him  with  his 
riding  whip,  swearing  that  he  had  given  "  too  d — d  big  a  boo!  " 
VVe  fear  this  is  the  case  with  Mr.  Adams.  He  has  sought  to 
lash  fruit-growers  into  tbe  traces  by  calling  them  paupers  and 
sharpers;  and  unless  we  greatly  mistake  the  temper  of  Cali- 
fornia's fruit-producers  has  thus  defeated  not  only  his  own 
ends,  but  has  done  almost  irreparable  injury  to  the  interest  he 
ostensibly  songht  to  serve.  We  believe  the  facts  and  figures 
presented  elsewhere  6y  us  will  prove  conclusively  to  reasonable 
men  that  the  statements  and  inferences  contained  in  tbe  Rural 
Press  are  unwarranted  and  untrue. 

Want  of  space  forbids  further  discussion  of  the  subject  this 
week,  but  we  give  notice  that  we  shall  continue  to  resent  such 
libelous  statements  regarding  the  great  body  of  frnit-growers  in 
California,  and  shall  continue  to  demand  that  wholesale 
charges  of  trickery  and  pauperism  shall  at  least  be  accompanied 
by  some  evidence  other  than  naked  and  unjustified  assertion. 

The  second  article  in  the  Fruit  Grower  to  which  Mr. 
Adams  refers,  is  a  long  one  in  support  of  the  assertion  that 
"fruit  may  be  profitably  produced  if  sold  at  the  rate  of  $20 
per  ton."  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  reprint  the  statements 
in  the  Fruit  Grower  in  maintenance  of  this  claim.  They 
are  the  familiar  arguments  of  the  commercial  side  of  the 
fruit  interest.  Every  practical  fruit-grower  knows  them 
to  be  false.  After  running  over  all  these  familiar  argu- 
ments the  Fruit  Grower  concludes: 

We  can  only  deduce  that  Mr.  Adams'  pessimistic  view  of 
fruit  culture  in  this  State  cannot  be  sustained  by  the  facts. 
Mere  assertion,  however  positive,  proves  nothing,  and  since 
Mr.  Adams  presents  no  figures  whatever  to  sustain  his  naked 
allegations,  we  are  forced  to  conclude  that  his  article  is  rather  a 
special  plea  for  his  pet  scheme  of  marketing  fruits  than  a  clear 
and  correct  exposition  of  the  actual  conditions  that  obtain  in 
the  business  of  commercial  fruit  growing  in  California. 

MR.   ADAMS'  REPLY. 

Following  is  Mr.  Adams'  letter  to  the  Fruit  Grower  in 
reply  to  the  comments  above,  which  we  print  at  his  re- 
quest: 

Editor  Froit  Grower: — I  am  a  good  deal  amused  at  the  vigor 
with  which  you  jump  on  me  for  printing  my  opinious  as  to  the 
condition  of  the  fruit  trade  in  another  journal  whose  editor 
thought  them  worth  asking  for. 

The  late  convention  of  fruit-growers  at  Los  Angeles — the 
highest  authority  on  such  matters  which  we  can  have  in  the 
State — unanimously  passed  the  following  resolntion,  which  had 
been  reported  by  a  large  committee,  which  carefully  weighed  not 
only  the  language  of  the  resolution,  but  the  expediency  of  its 
use: 

"We  are  satisfied  that  the  conditions  which  have  already  brought  dis- 
aster on  some  branches  of  the  fruit  Industry  of  California,  will,  If  un« 
checked,  speedily  bring  similar  disaster  upon  all  other  branches." 

In  view  of  this  sweeping  declaration  of  the  State  convention 
of  fruit-growers,  it  strikes  me  as  funny  that  the  Fruit  Grower 
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should  be  able  to  work  itself  into  such  a  paroxysm  over  the  fol- 
lowing comparatively  mild  "assertion"  of  myself  who  am  a 
very  small  grower,  and  a  wholly  unimportant  member  of  the 
great  body: 

"At  present,  outside  of  a  few  fortunate  districts,  but  few  orchards  or 
vineyards  in  this  State  pay  the  living  and  working  expenses  ef  their 
owners,  and  interest  on  capital  invested." 

Now,  the  above,  although  in  the  form  of  an  "assertion" — and 
it  is  the  only  "assertion"  in  the  article — is  upon  the  face  of  it 
only  an  expression  of  opinion,  for  obviously  it  can  neither  be 
proved  or  disproved,  for  which  reason  I  will  not  discuss  it.  I 
am  satisfied  that  it  is  true — and  it  is  certainly  far  within  the 
statement  of  the  Los  Angeles  convention — but  shall  be  delighted 
.  if  it  bean  error. 

Assuming  it  as  true,  I  made  certain  inferences  which  its  truth 
would  justify.  Some  of  these  the  Fruit  Grower  chooses  to  twist 
into  certain  unpleasant  constructions  which  the  text  does  not 
justify,  and  which,  of  course,  I  had  not  in  mind,  evidently  for 
the  purpose  of  exciting  prejudice  against  myself,  for  what  rea- 
son I  do  not  know,  as  there  has  been  no  personal  disagreement 
or  ground  for  any. 

But  now  comes  the  funny  part:  I  am  a  farmer  in  a  small  way 
and  have  absolutely  no  other  interest;  I  am  in  constant  com- 
munication with  other  farmers  and  am  pretty  sure  I  know  very 
well  how  they  think  and  feel  on  these  matters;  but  if  I  correctly 
understand  the  case  the  only  connection  which  the  proprietor  of 
the  Fruit  Grower  has  ever  had  with  agricultural  affairs  was  form- 
erly as  a  buyer  of  farm  products  and  lately  as  a  seller  of  a  horti- 
cultural journal,  and  what  is  queer  is  that  the  Fruit  Grower 
thus  owned  should  assume  to  know  better  than  we  ourselves 
what  our  circumstances  are  and  what  is  proper  to  be  said  about 
them;  and  especially  that  such  temper  should  be  shown  about 
what,  if  you  will  excuse  me,  is  none  of  the  Fruit  Grower's  busi- 
ness. And  even  if  it  were  borne  in  upon  the  Fruit  Grower  that 
it  must  lift  up  its  voice  and  roll  a  burden  off 
its  soul,  it  would  seem  to  have  been  more 
chivalrous,  to  say  the  least,  to  have  at- 
tacked the  Los  Angeles  Convention,  which 
was  the  greater  offender,  instead  of  an  unim- 
portant and  defenseless  individual.  And  it 
is  the  more  difficult  to  see  why  my  little  ut- 
terance should  have  put  the  Fruit  Grower  in 
such  miserv,  because  when  I  pick  up,  at  ran- 
dom, the  Fiuit  Grower  of  October  28th,  last, 
I  find  the  following: 

"  California  should  demand  a  tariff  on  foreign 
fruits  on  the  sole  ground  of  protecting  from  ruin  a 
great  and  constantly  growing  American  In- 
dustry." 

The  practical  issue  under  discussion  being 
opposition  to  the  proposed  reduction  of  duty; 
if  the  above  means  anything  it  is  that  the 
proposed  reduction  of  a  cent  a  pound  on 
our  dried  prodrtcts  will  "ruin"  us;  which 
is,  of  course,  not  so  far  as  the  Los  Angeles 
convention  went,  because  they  fear  "disaster" 
under  present  conditions  even;  but  much 
farther  than  I  went,  because  my  article 
which  so  worries  the  Fruit  Grower  was  in  the 
spirit  of  striving  hopefully  for  better  things 
by  our  own  exertions,  at  the  same  lime  with 
no  thought  of  ceasing  to  strive  for  the  pro- 
tection which  we  think  we  ought  to  have 
and  still  hope  to  get.  No;  how  the  Fiuit 
Grower,  after  that  editorial,  can  feel  so  about 
my  article  is  certainly  "  one  of  the  things 
that  no  frllow  can  find  out." 

But  even  conceding  that  it  is  really  wicked 
for  those  of  us  who  live  by  raising  fruit, 
and  feel  that  we  have  temporarily  out  run 
our  market,  to'tell  the  truth  about  our  busi- 
ness, that  we  may  all  "  face  the  situation  " — 
not  "force"  the  situation,  as  the  types  made 
me  say — and  "  seek  a  remedy,"  I  still  do  not 
think  that  what  I  said,  or  even  what  the 
Los  Angeles  convention  said,  can  possibly  be 
half  so  injurious  to  our  interests  as  will  be 
the  embarrassment  of  our  advocates  at  Wash- 
ington when  tbey  come  to  be  confronted  with 
the  following,  which  the  Fruit  Grower  of  this 
week  prints  to  refute  something  enti'ely 
foreign  to  anything  I  ever  said.  The  Fruit 
Grower  says,  often  giving  certain  figures: 

"This  would  lea ve^the  shipper  a  net  return  of 
$53.27  per  ton  for  his  entire  shipment  through  the 
California  Fruit  Union,  or  more  than  two  and  one- 
half  times  the  price  which  our  foremost  orchardisst 
assert  is  a  profitable  one  at  which  to  grow  fruit  in 
this  State." 

Now,  although  these  figures  are  incorrect 
upon  their  face,  even  as  to  the  instance 
given,  and  widely  misleading  as  applied  to  the 
fruit  industry  at  large,  of  which  the  Eastern 
deciduous  fruit  shipments  are  about,  I  think,  one-tenth,  I  fear 
their  publication  by  the  Fruit  Grower  just  at  this  juncture 
"will  do  the  State  of  California  an  injury  which  the  same 
agency  is  not  likely  to  repair  in  many  years." 

I  have  no  occasion  to  refer  to  the  "  hope  "  exp'essed  bv  the 
Fruit  Grower  that  my  brother  fruit-growers  will  "resent"  my 
expression  of  private  opinion,  or  its  expressed  belief  that  they 
would  repudiate  any  plans  proposed  by  me  for  our  self  help 
merely  because  I  proposed  them.  The  expressions  were  not 
amiable,  and,  in  the  absence  of  other  known  motive,  I  fear 
must  be  credited  to  hostility  to  the  movement  with  which  I 
happen  to  have  temporary  connection,  for  the  Fruit-Growers' 
Convention  has  decided  all  the  other  way,  and  even  gone  so 
far  as  to  formally  thank  the  State  Horticultural  Society  for  the 
work  done— including  my  own — in  behalf  of  a  State  Exchange; 
and  this,  by  the  way,  upon  motion  of  the  only  gentleman 
present  who  expressed  dissent  from  my  article,  so  that  I  must 
conclude  that  I  still  stand  fairly  well  with  my  brother  or- 
chardists,  and  endure  the  displeasure  of  the  Fruit  Grower  with 
such  meekness  as  I  may.  My  "  schemes,"  if  I  ever  had  any, 
are  mine  no  longer,  for  the  fruit-growers  of  the  State  have  ac- 
cepted and  assumed  them,  and,  with  such  modifications  as 
may  seem  best,  will  certainly  carry  them  out  through  such 
"managers"  or  other  agencies  as  their  representatives,  of 
which  I  am  not  one,  deem  best  fitted  for  the  purpose.  I  trust 
and  believe  that  the  outcome  will  be  happy  not  only  for  the 
fruit-growers,  but  for  those  who  wish  to  sell  land  to  more  fruit- 
growers, whose  interests,  I  am  sure,  we  conserve  by  all  means 
that  make  fruit  growing  profitable,  even  if  it  involve  the  con- 
fession that  temporarily  we  are  in  trouble. 

With  all  the  compliments  of  the  season,  and  wishing  the 
Fruit  hrower  good  digestion  and  the  repose  of  soul  which  waits 
thereon,  I  am  respectfully,  Edward  F.  Adams. 

Wrights,  Jan.  1,  1894. 


Our  European  friends  have  dire  apprehensions.  It  was 
cabled  from  London  on  New  Year's  Day  that  the  Agricul- 
tural Gazette  takes  a  gloomy  view  of  the  crop  prospects  for 
1894  owing  to  the  extraordinary  mildness  of  the  winter 
and  the  absence  of  snow,  which  promises  badly.  The 
specialist  Ivanor  Stonenkoff  predicts  widespread  famine. 
Fortunately,  California  is  having  the  best  imaginable  sort 
of  a  winter.  Rains  just  right  and  plenty  of  them  in  most 
parts  of  the  State.  We  can  furnish  Europe,  in  all  prob- 
ability, a  large  amount  of  breadstuffs.  And  talking  of 
famine  seems  strange  in  this  time  of  cheap  food.  If  there 
be  famine  it  will  not  be  for  lack  of  food  but  because 
people  are  too  poor  to  buy  at  any  price.  There  is  appar- 
ently too  much  wheat  in  the  world  to  make  a  scarcity 
possible  by  one  year's  poor  crops  in  Europe.  By  the  way, 
it  is  also  cabled  from  Calcutta,  that  the  wheat  area  of  1894 
shows  an  increase  of  6  per  cent  over  that  of  1893.  In- 
dications are  favorable  for  a  good  crop.  Thus  Asia  com- 
forts Europe. 

There  has  long  been  too  great  a  speculative  element  in 
our  fruit-growing  and  too  many  people  who  have  no  more 
knowledge  of  the  business  of  producing  fruit  than  they 
used  to  know  of  the  mines  in  whose  stocks  they  gambled. 


Mr.  Gano  Kennedy,  who  has  recently  visited  Oapay 
▼alley  and  Glenn  county,  tells  us  he  has  recently  meas- 
ured prune  growths  in  those  new  fruit  districts.  In  Oapay 
he  found  10£  feet,  and  in  Elk  creek  region  of  Glenn 
county  12  feet,  ai  the  growth  of  a] single  year.  The  wood 
was  of  good  diameter  and  well  matured. 
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Naturally,  many  of  these  will  have  to  give  way  to  other 
people  who  know  how  to  handle  fruit  properties  on  a  pay- 
ing basis.  But  what  sort  of  a  case  that  is  which  is  tele- 
graphed from  Los  Angeles,  in  which  a  former  real  estate 
dealer  of  Los  Angeles,  now  a  fruit-raiser  near  that  city, 
has  failed  for  $120,000,  with  assets  of  only  $8500,  is  hard 
to  understand,  except  it  be  that  he  went  into  fruit  on  the 
same  basis  that  be  would  have  handled  a  subdivision 
scheme.  That  is  the  kind  of  fruit-growing  which  does 
California  no  good,  and  fortunately  we  have  not  very 
much  of  it.  Distant  readers  of  the  telegram  should  not 
give  it  too  much  importance.  It  does  not  indicate  that 
the  fruit  business  of  the  State  is  inflated  as  the  figures 
would  indicate.  It  probably  indicates  merely  that  a  real 
estate  man's  scheme  to  sell  off  improved  land  instead  of 
wild  land  did  not  work  as  intended,  and  does  not  mean 
that  the  property  is  worth  any  less,  necessarily,  than  people 
were  willing  to  loan  upon  it. 


And  now  there  is  too  much  wine  in  France.  The  cable 
from  Paris  states  that  wine- producers  in  the  south  of 
France  are  so  over-glutted  with  their  products  that  they 
offer  wine  at  1  penny  a  quart,  but  fail  to  obtain  that  price. 
The  splendid  vintage  has  made  wine  a  drug  in  the  market. 
Three  thousand  wine-growers  in  Montpellier  district  are 
preparing  a  protest  against  merchants  supplying  the  wine- 
shops of  Paris  with  manufactured  wine  when  the  genuine 
article  is  so  cheap.  It  is  much  the  same  there  as  in  Cali- 
fornia. The  world  has  too  much  wine,  as  well  as  too 
much  wheat. 


ORGANIZED  CO-OPERATION. 


The  Mass  Convention  of  Fruit-Growers  a 
Pronounced  Success. 


THE  STATE  EXCHANGE  PUT  FAIRLY 
ON  ITS  FEET. 


THE  PLAN  IDENTICAL  WITH  THE  SANTA  CLARA 
MOVEMENT. 


Col.  Phllo  Hersey  Explains  How  Co-operation 
Works  at  San  Jose— Gen.  Chipman  Hopeful  for 
California  Interests  In  Connection  with  the  New 
Tariff-A  Ringing  Tariff  Memorial  to  Congress 
Adopted— Full  Report  of  the  Convention. 


The  convention  of  fruit-growers  held  in  this  city  on 
Friday  of  last  week  to  forward  the  organization  of  a  S  ate 
Fruit  Exchange  was  a  large  and  dead-in-earnest  assem- 
blage. Its  members  came  together  under  the  inspiration 
ol  a  definite  necessity  and  for  a  defini:e  purpose;  and  the 
proceedings  were  in  the  spirit  of  the  meeting.  The  net 
result  was  the  adoption  of  the  work  done  up  to  date  by 
the  committee  appointed  at  the  San  Jose  meeting  of  the 
State  Horticultural  Society,  the  adoption  of  the  plan  of  or- 
ganization suggested  by  Mr.  Adams  and  already  given  in 
the  Rural,  and  the  organization  of  a  permanent  Board  of 
Directors,  instructed  to  carry  the  plan  into  execution. 
Preliminary  arrangements  for  the  creation  of  a  marketing 
agency  by  the  fruit-growers  of  the  State,  to  be  operated 
under  their  direction  and  in  their  interest,  are  now  com- 
plete; and  it  only  remains  for  the  individual  growers  to 
give  it  a  reasonable  support.  Thus  far  the  plan  relates 
only  to  the  marketing  of  dried  fruits  and  raisins,  it  having 
been  determined,  wisely,  to  attempt  only  one  branch  of 
the  business  at  this  time,  leaving  the  future  to  expand  the 
system  to  include  fresh  fruits,  vineyard  products,  etc. 

The  convention  was  called  to  order  hy  President  B.  M. 
Lelong,  of  the  State  Horticultural  Society,  who  stated 
briefly  the  history  of  the  movement.  It  had,  he  said, 
reached  a  point  where  it  ought  to  be  either  adopted  or  re- 
jected by  the  fruit-growers  of  the  State  at  large,  and  to  the 
convention  as  representing  the  wider  interests  involved  the 
Horticultural  Society  now  turned  it  over.  It  was  his  judg- 
ment that  the  movement  was  a  necessity,  and  that  the  plan 
upon  which  it  had  proceeded,  and  upon  which  its  pro- 
jectors expected  it  to  further  proceed,  was  entirely  prac- 
tical. He  hoped  and  believed  that  the  convention  would 
adopt  the  project  and  carry  it  into  effect. 

The  convention  then  organized  by  the  election  of  the  fol- 
lowing officers:  President,  John  Markley  of  Sonoma;  vice- 
president,  A.  T.  Hatch  of  Solano;  secretary,  B.  M.  Lelong; 
assistant' secretary,  E.  W.  Maslin.  The  selection  of  Mr. 
Markley  was  especially  appropriate  in  consideration  of  the 
fact  that  he  had  acted  as  chairman  of  the  Preliminary  Com- 
mittee and  was  therefore  fully  informed  as  to  the  status  of 
the  movement  and  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  it.  In 
taking  the  chair,  Mr.  Markley  asserted  bis  profound  belief 
in  the  practicability  of  the  projected  Fruit  Exchange,  and 
declared  that  the  interest  of  the  producers  made  it  an  abso- 
lute necessity.  There  were,  he  said,  200,000  acres  in  Cali- 
fornia planted  to  deciduous  fruit  trees.  There  were  80,000 
acres  in  vines  and  16,000  acres  in  nuts.  These  plantations 
represent  an  investment  of  $60,000,000.  Does  anybody,  he 
asked,  doubt  that  the  thrift  and  business  skill  which  have 
created  such  a  property  are  not  qualified  to  administer  it  in 
their  own  interest  ?  He  believed  that  the  fruit  men  were 
capable  of  making  a  practical  and  effective  working  organ- 
ization, and  that,  when  it  was  made,  it  would  be  an  infinite 
blessing  to  the  prosperity  of  the  State. 

The  roll  of  counties  being  called,  it  was  found  that 
twenty-seven  were  represented  as  follows: 

Alameda — Joseph  Shinn,  H.  ].  Tilden,  John  J.  Hayes, 
Joseph  Tyson,  W.  W.  Chamberlain.  E.  E.  Potter,  T.  P. 
Carey,  John  Black,  J.  L.  Lyon,  H.  A.  Hughson,  Giles 
Chittenden,  N.  Overacker  Jr. 

Butte— Eben  Boalt,  G.  M.  Gray,  C.  H.  Leggett. 

Colusa— A.  S  Mc Williams,  F.  W.  Willis. 

Contra  Costa — B.  H.  Upham.  David  Bush,  A.  L  Ban- 
croft, Charles  J.  Wood,  John  Swett,  H.  M.  Bush,  W.  H. 
Whitman,  William  Caven,  F.  W.  Johnson,  Charles  F. 
Wood,  R.  O.  Baldwin,  M.  S.  Stone,  H.  E.  Raap,  J.  C. 
Burgess. 

Fresno  —  D.  T.  Fowler,  L.  Braverman,  A.  Gordon, 
Charles  G.  Bonner,  A.  Barrieau,  C.  H.  Morris,  W.  H. 
Hodgkins,  Charles  G  Bowham,  Mrs.  L.  H.  Hatch,  Miss 
F.  A.  Deane,  S.  G.  Nye,  E.  Gartenlaub,  W.  M.  Williams. 

Kern— D.  M.  Pyle,  T.  E.  Wright. 

Kings — W.  S.  Porter,  John  Waswick,  N.  W.  Morrow, 
Timothy  Paige. 

Merced — E.  R.  Gurd. 

Mendocino — R.  McGarvey. 

Monterey — A.  Berwick,  J.  R.  Hebbron,  O.  H.  Shoeherd. 
Napa — O.  E.  Moore,  Drury  Melone,  Leonard  Coates,  J. 
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W.  Reeves,  W.  H.  Evans,  E.  Yates,  J.  W.  Lees. 

Nevada— S.  L.  Richards,  John  T.  Rodda. 

Placer— W.  J.  McCann,  P.  W.  Butler,  E.  O.  Smith,  J. 
Parker  Whitney.  J.  C.  Young,  E.  W.  Maslin. 

Sacramento — Robert  Williamson,  T.  Deming. 

San  Benito — O.  H.  Bramlet. 

San  Francisco— B.  F.  Rowley,  F.  N.  Woods,  H.  E.  Bul- 
lock, B.  M.  Lelong,  E.  E.  Potter,  Alfred  Holman,  S.  J. 
Stabler. 

San  Mateo— T.  H.  Ramsay. 

Santa  Clara — D.  A.  Wheeler,  C.  H.  Allen.  A.  H.  Mer- 
rill, R  P.  McGlincev,  John  Rock,  A.  L.  Sovey,  Mrs.  E.  A. 
Butcher,  James  E.  Gordon,  W.  H.  Wright,  F.  M.  Farwell, 
W.  S.  Edwards,  C.  M.  Braun,  Philo  Hersey,  R.  W.  Her- 
stel. 

Santa  Cruz— W.  H.  Aiken,  Edwin  F.  Adams,  William 
E.  Emery,  C.  Spreckelson. 
Shasta — Daniel  Bass,  W.  Frier. 

Solano— A.  T.  Hatch,  W.  J.  Dobbins,  J.  A.  Webster, 
W.  C.  Montgomery,  R.  A.  Campbell,  C.  C.  Ager,  T.  J. 
Mize,  A.  A.  Hyatt,  A.  Bowman. 

Sonoma— G.  N.  Whitaker,  Jonathan  Roberts,  L.  J.  Gil- 
man,  E.  Hart,  E.  W.  Devereaux,  W.  D.  Davis,  E.  D. 
Sweetzer,  W.  H.  Harris,  S.  A.  Seary,  W.  N.  Gladden,  A. 
G.  Lee,  George  D.  Dorim,  Otto  N.  Partridge,  Charles  H. 
Dwindle,  W.  C.  Parker. 

Sutter— B.  F.  Walton,  R.  C.  Kells,  E.  B.  Starr,  J.  J. 
Pratt,  H.  B.  Stabler. 

Tehama— N.  P.  Chlpman. 

Tulare— J.  H.  Morton,  A.  H.  Chapin,  J.  M.  Alexander, 
Frank  Chapin,  I.  H.  Thomas. 

Yolo— M.  Kahn,  William  Sims,  H.  C.  Howard. 

State  Board  of  Trade— Eugene  J.  Gregory,  E.  W.  Mas- 
lin, N.  P.  Chipman. 

The  following  committees  were  appointed:  Finance- 
Robert  Williamson  of  Sacramento,  W.  A.  Gordon  ol  Fresno 
and  A.  L.  Bancroft  of  Contra  Costa. 

Committee  on  resolutions:  H.  B.  Stabler  of  Sutter,  N. 
W.  Motheral  of  Kings.  N.  W.  Gladden  of  Sonoma,  P.  W. 
Butler  of  Placer,  and  E.  A.  Wheeler  of  Santa  Clara. 

MANAGER   ADAMS'  REPORT. 

He  Outlines  What  Can  and  What  Cannot  Be  Done. 
Careful  Plan  of  Organization. 

The  first  direct  business  of  the  meeting  was  the  reading 
of  a  report  made  by  Mr.  E.  F.  Adams,  manager,  to  the 
Preliminary  Committee.  It  has  already  been  n>ven  in  the 
Rural,  but  we  reprint  it  as  essential  to  the  completion  of 
the  report  of  the  convention.  It  was  rece.ved  with  uni- 
versal commendation  and  made  the  basis  of  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  meeting,  expressing  its  views  as  to  the 
."■cope  of  the  exchange  and  as  to  the  plans  upon  which  it 
should  proceed.    Mr.  Adams'  report  was  as  follows: 

San  Francisco,  Dec.  22,  1893. 

Mr.  John  Markley,  President  California  Fruit  Ex- 
change— Sik:  Since  assuming  the  duties  of  Manager  on 
Nov.  16th,  I  have  devoted  my  entire  time  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Exchange,  with  such  results  as  may  appear 
hereafter. 

I  have  to  report  that  great  interest  in  our  movement  has 
been  expressed  by  growers  in  all  parts  of  the  State,  who 
seem  almost  without  exception  ready  to  support  any  well- 
considered  effort  to  remove  existing  abuses  in  the  fruit 
trade. 

In  my  opinion,  our  measure  of  success  in  the  present 
movement  will  be  that  of  our  good  fortune  in  securing  able 
and  earnest  men  to  serve  as  directors.  They  must  be 
fruit-growers  or  they  will  have  no  interest  in  the  matter. 
Tbey  must  not  themselves  be  buyers  or  their  interest  will 
be  adverse.  They  must  have  had  experience  in  business 
affairs  or  they  will  not  know  how  to  act.  Many  of  our  sue 
cessful  business  men  have  large  interests  in  fruit,  and  many 
who  are  now  growers  only  have  had  large  business  experi- 
ence.   Among  them  there  is  abundant  ability  available. 

Such  a  Board  of  Directors  will  be  the  best  judges  of  how 
far  and  how  fast  we  can  go.  Certainly  we  cannot  do  every- 
thing at  once.  Having  a  clearly  defined  policy  they  will 
have  no  trouble  in  securing  effective  executive  offi-ers  to 
carry  it  out,  and  with  a  wise  policy  and  vigorous  execution 
there  is  no  fear  of  lack  of  support  by  growers.  I  think  my 
experience  qualifies  me  to  say  so  much  unreservedly. 
Growers  desire  above  all  things  honest  and  able  assistance 
in  marketing.  If  they  ever  fail  to  support  any  co-operative 
movement  it  is  because  they  doubt  either  the  honesty  or 
ability  of  its  administration.  There  is  absolutely  nothing 
beyond  this  in  the  common  notion  that  "farmers  will  not 
hang  together." 

It  may  be  proper  that  I  give  my  individual  opinion  of 
the  proper  functions  of  a  State  Exchange.  The  ultimate 
character  of  public  institutions  like  this  must  be  a  matter 
of  growth,  but  I  think  fruit-growers  can  do  the  following 
things  for  themselves  from  the  start: 

They  can  ascertain  the  condition  of  the  markets  and  the 
value  of  their  crops. 

They  can  explore  and  open  up  new  markets  and  stimu- 
late old  ones. 

They  can  procure  their  own  funds  for  necessary  advances 
on  crops,  while  retaining  their  sale  in  their  own  hands. 

They  can  concentrate,  grade  and  prepare  their  products 
for  their  final  market. 

Between  our  fruit  thus  concentrated  and  in  store  in  Cali- 
fornia and  the  jobbing  houses  in  distant  cities,  there 
must,  for  the  present,  be  a  go-between  of  some  kind.  Noth- 
ing but  substantial  uniformity  of  grading  and  packing,  ac- 
companied with  clear  definition  of  grades,  certainty  that 
goods  delivered  will  conform  to  them,  and  absence  of  se- 
vere competition,  will  enable  us  to  escape  this  expense; 
whenever  we  have  learned  to  produce  those  conditions  the 
mail  and  the  wire  will  be  all  the  middle  servants  needed. 

That  at  present  necessary  go-between  may  be  with: 

1.  The  jobber's  agent,  residing  here  and  inspecting, 
buying  and  paying  on  the  spot  in  behalf  of  his  principal. 
This  form  is,  of  course,  what  we  would  wish. 

2.  Our  own  agents,  upon  salary  and  expenses,  travel- 


ing among  jobbers  and  making  sales.  If,  however,  we 
take  our  business  from  the  brokers  who  now  have  it,  they 
will  all  work  foreign  goods  instead,  and  it  becomes  a  mere 
question  of  dollars  and  cents  whether  we  can  get  men  who 
will  sell  our  entire  crop  each  year,  against  the  competition 
of  those  who  now  sell  it,  at  an  aggregate  expense  below 
the  aggregate  of  commissions  which  we  could  arrange  for 
through  brokers. 

3.  Brokers  selling  upon  uniform  commission  at  prices  set 
by  ourselves,  the  goods  remaining  in  California  until  sold. 

What  methods  to  adopt  may  safely  be  left  to  the  judg- 
ment of  directors,  but  my  own  view  is  that  our  policy 
should  be  that  which  will  induce  the  largest  possible 
number  of  people  to  engage  in  finding  customers  to  con- 
sume our  fruit  products,  and  that  it  should  be  known  of  all 
men  that  whoever  will  bring  us  a  customer  shall  be  paid 
for  it,  at  a  uniform  rate. 

Dried  fruit  can  be  concentrated,  graded  and  packed  by 
growers  through  local  co  operative  unions,  and  in  no  other 
way.  In  no  other  way,  also,  can  it  be  put  where  the 
grower  can  obtain  necessary  advances  upon  it  without 
parting  with  control  of  its  sale. 

I  therefore  think  that  the  Exchange  should  actively 
promote  the  formation  of  such  unions  throughout  the 
Stale,  upon  substantially  uniform  plans  which  shall  pro- 
vide for  a  uniform  system  of  grading  and  packing,  and  for 
such  inspection  on  the  part  of  the  State  Exchange  as  miy 
be  found  necessary  to  maintain  uniformity. 

Some  local  unions  will  prefer  to  sell  their  own  fruit. 
Others,  and  most  individuals,  will  desire  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  facilities  which  the  State  Exchange  will  pro- 
vide. I  therefore  recommend  that  the  State  Exchange 
act  as  selling  agent  for  all  who  wish  it.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  great  quantities  of  fruit  will  be  placed  in  its  hands 
for  sale.  Some  local  unions  will  be  able  to  obtain  advances 
through  local  banks  and  others  will  not.  I  therefore  rec- 
ommend that  the  State  Exchange  act  as  financial  agent 
for  obtaining  loans  for  such  unions  as  desire  it.  I  have 
given  this  subject  careful  study,  and  have  reached  the 
conclusion  that  the  State  Exchange  will  be  able  to  secure 
all  the  funds  needed  to  handle  our  fruit  cross  to  be  dis- 
tributed through  properly  organized  local  unions.  1  will 
also  say  that  I  think  this  feature  goes  to  the  root  of  the 
whole  matter.  In  my  judgment,  by  the  end  of  each  calen- 
dar year  two-tbirds  of  the  proceeds  of  the  dried  fruit  and 
raisin  product  must  be  and  now  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
growers,  while  the  legitimate  market  will  not  by  that 
time  absorb  more  than  two  fifths  of  it,  which,  if  our  total 
output  amounts  to  $10,000,000,  would  leave,  say,  $2,500,- 
000  to  be  supplied  on  advances,  or  by  speculative  pur- 
chases, by  New  Years,  to  be  gradually  repaid  between 
that  time  and  May  1st,  as  the  market  absorbs  the  goods. 

So  long  as  these  necessary  advances  can  practically  be 
obtained  only  through  commission  houses,  or  by  selling  at 
low  rates  to  speculators,  so  long  other  persons  than  the 
growers  and  consumers  will  control  the  market.  Now, 
dried  fruit  in  ordinary  warehouses  and  uninspected  is  not 
a  security  available  in  the  general  money  market  on  ac- 
count of  ignorance  of  its  value  and  liability  to  spoil.  It 
must  be  in  expert  hands  guaranteeing  its  quality  and  re- 
sponsible for  its  delivery  in  that  condition. 

In  Santa  Clara  county  we  find  that  the  guaranty  of  our 
co-operative  societies  answers  all  the  requirements  of  our 
local  banks,  and  that  to  the  extent  of  their  resources  we 
can  get  funds  on  fruit.  But  in  many  localities  the  de- 
mands for  advances,  even  in  ordinary  years,  outrun  the 
ability  of  the  local  banks,  and  it  is  necessary  to  make 
these  securities  available  in  the  general  market.  This  can 
be  done  by  fulfilling  the  necessary  conditions,  and  one 
chief  duty  of  the  State  Exchange  will  be  to  teach  local 
unions  how  to  place  their  fruit  so  that  the  money  market 
will  recognize  it  as  security,  and  to  arrange  tor  funds  to  be 
advanced  upon  it.  It  is  my  opinion,  fortified  by  that  of 
many  able  bankers  with  whom  I  have  conversed,  that  a 
large  part,  if  not  the  majority,  of  the  money  advanced  on 
fruit  by  commission  houses  is  simply  the  proceeds  of  other 
consigned  fruit  sold,  but  upon  which  returns  are  delayed 
to  give  the  commission  house  the  use  thereof  from  15  to 
60  days.  Whether  this  be  true  or  not,  what  we  need  most 
is  financial  independence,  which  can  only  come  through 
co-operation. 

In  establishing  an  Exchange  the  first  thing  is  to  provide 
for  its  support.  In  my  opinion  the  Exchange  can  earn 
from  and  will  be  cheerfully  paid  by  all  local  co-operative 
associations  and  large  shippers,  one-half  of  one  per  cent  on 
their  sales  for  general  services  on  the  lines  laid  down 
above.  Those  actually  selling  through  the  Exchange  will 
of  course  pay  an  additional  charge  for  such  service.  There 
are  enough  local  organizations  alone  already  existing  to 
support  an  Exchange  on  that  basis.  With  moderate  success 
in  forming  new  ones  the  charge  to  all  will  be  much  less 
than  one  half  of  one  per  cent  of  their  own  sales;  but  I  think 
the  contracts  should  be  for  one-half  of  one  per  cent,  or  so 
much  thereof  as  is  necessary. 

But  the  same  organization,  without  any  corresponding 
increase  of  expense,  can  act  as  selling  agent  for  as  many 
as  desire  it,  charging  therefore  the  additional  cost. 

A  certain  but  not  very  large  amount  of  capital  is  abso- 
lutely necessary,  and  the  first  step  is  to  secure  this.  In  my 
opinion  $20,000  will  be  ample.  I  think  we  shonld  attempt 
no  other  work  until  $10,000  is  subscribed,  and  that  when 
that  is  subscribed  we  proceed  with  the  work  of  general 
organization,  getting  what  more  capital  we  need  as  we  go  on. 

In  regard  to  the  uses  for  capital,  I  may  say  that  a  cer- 
tain amount  may  be  used  for  expenses  of  organization  be- 
tween now  and  say  July  1st.  This,  in  my  opinion,  should 
finally  be  restored  to  capital  stock  by  a  trifling  special 
charge  on  the  business,  above  actual  cost,  continued  until 
the  whole  amount  is  restored.  A  certain  amount  will  be 
necessary  for  use  in  case  of  temporary  deficiency  of  reve- 
nue, to  be,  of  course,  repaid  as  revenue  accrues.  The  re- 
mainder is  needed  for  the  purchase  of  sacks  and  any  other 
material  required,  to  be  collected  again  from  unions  and 
individuals  consuming  the  material,  at  such  an  advance  as 
will  pay  the  interest  on  capital  employed.  Respectfully  1 
submitted,  Edward  F.  Adams,  Manager. 


With  this  report  of  the  Manager,  President  Markley  sub- 
I  mitted,  on  behalf  of  himself  and  his  associates  of  the  Pre- 
liminary Board,  a  scheme  of  organization  reciting  (1)  that 
co-operative  organization  was  absolutely  essential  to  the 
prosperity  of  California  fruit-growers;  (2)  that  practical 
I  co-operation  can  be  attained  through  the  agency  of  a  State 
Exchange;  (3)  that  to  be  effective  the  Exchange  must  have 
j  adequate  financial  support;  (4)  recommending  organization 
!  with  a  capital  stock  of  $200,000  divided  into  20,000  shares; 
(5)  recommending  the  choice  of  11  persons  to  serve  as  a 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  projected  Exchange;  (6)  and 
reciting  the  charges  of  preliminary  work  up  to  date.  This 
report  was,  after  discussion,  adopted,  and,  together  with 
j  the  recommendations  of  Manager  Adams,  made  the  basis 
1  of  organization. 

THE   SAN   JOSE  EXCHANGE. 

President  Phllo  Hersey  Tells  How  It  Was  Organ- 
ized, How  Managed,  and  How  and  What 
It  Has  /•  ccomplished. 
As  everybody  knows,  the  movement  for  a  State  Ex- 
change grew  out  of  the  example  set  by  the  people  of  Santa 
Clara  county  In  their  local  Exchange  at  San  Jose.  With 
the  view  of  getting  full  and  authoritative  information  re- 
specting the  Santa  Clara  Exchange  for  the  instruction  of 
the  convention,  President  Hersey,  nf  San  Jose,  was  called 
upon  to  address  the  meeting.  He  had  been  informed 
beforehand  that  be  would  be  expected  to  speak,  and  there- 
fore came  prepared,  not  with  a  set  speech  in  written  form, 
but  with  a  head  full  of  facts  and  figures.  He  spoke  off- 
hand, without  notes,  in  a  conversational  way,  and  was  heard 
with  intense  interest  from  beginning  to  close.  It  was  the 
universal  expression  that  no  assembly  of  fruit-growers  in 
California  had  ever  listened  to  an  address  at  once  so  com- 
prehensive, so  clear  and  so  practical.  Col.  Hersey  said  : 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Conven- 
tion :  With  regard  to  the  establishment  of  a  State 
Freight  Fruit  Exchange,  you  want  from  me,  possibly,  a 
little  of  the  experience  I  have  had  in  helping  to  form  a 
County  Exchange.  Three  years  ago  we  formed  a  little 
co-operative  drying  association  in  our  county,  that  after 
running  one  or  two  years  found  itself  in  a  state  of  success 
rather  unexpectedly,  not  only  unexpectedly  to  those  who 
took  part  in  it,  but  also  to  those  who  have  subscribed 
stock  and  to  tho«e  who  have  stood  on  the  outside  and 
said  that,  like  all  farmers'  institutions,  it  would  be  a 
failure.    But  we  found  it  a  success. 

Out  of  that  a  spirit  arose  among  the  people  of  our  county 
to  continue  the  work  in  this  same  line,  and  there  has  been 
formed  since  then  four  other  co-operative  drying  institu- 
tions by  the  farmers  in  different  sections,  and  also  what  is 
known  as  the  Sinta  Clara  County  Fruit  Exchange,  which 
is  an  outgrowth,  also,  of  the  spirit  of  co-operation. 

To  show  what  those  co  operative  drying  institutions  have 
done,  one  of  these  associations  received  3600  tons  of  green 
fruit,  another  one  has  received  3500  tons  of  green  fruit, 
another  2900  tons,  another  2300  tons  and  another  one  1700 
tons.  So  you  see  that  they  have  got  out  of  their  swaddling 
clothes  within  the  first  year  of  their  experience,  and  they 
have  received  large  quantities  of  fruit,  converted  it  into 
dried  fruit,  and  have  mainly  marketed  it  to  the  advantage 
of  the  co-operative  dryers. 

Now,  two  years  ago  last  spring,  we  had  a  meeting  that 
was  instrumental  in  forming  the  Santa  Clara  County  Fruit 
Exchange.  After  a  year's  struggle  it  found  itself  in  a  con- 
dition that  it  was  impossible  for  it  to  proceed  and  do  busi- 
ness. This  was  in  the  year  1892  and  it  did  nothing.  We 
took  it  up  a  year  ago  last  November  and  carried  it  forward, 
by  way  of  getting  stock  subscriptions,  so  that  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year,  in  May,  we  felt  sure  that  it  was  proper  to 
go  ahead,  and  we  started  in  to  make  the  necessary  prep- 
aration for  the  transaction  of  business.  Fearing  that  I 
may  forget  some  of  the  figures,  I  have  brought  them  along 
with  me  to  show  what  we  have  done.  I  want  to  say  that 
we  are  extremely  modest  in  our  figures.  We  handle  only 
a  small  part  of  the  fruit  grown  down  there. 

The  action  taken  on  the  part  of  that  Exchange  has 
caused  the  concentration,  for  the  purposes  of  sale,  of  8,500,- 
000 pounds  of  fruit;  it  has  received  and  has  on  hand  3,317,- 
322  pounds;  it  has  sold  5, 533, 336  pounds,  and  it  has  on 
band  now  about  70  carloads,  which  is  about  one-fourth  of 
this  amount,  which  is  on  the  market  for  the  second  sale, 
commencing  the  middle  of  January  to  the  middle  of  March. 

Now,  we  had  about  $7000  or  $8000  of  stock  that  had 
been  paid  for,  and  out  of  that,  as  a  basis  of  business,  we 
have  erected  a  plant  that  cost  $19,000.  Our  people  were 
extremely  poor  in  purse.  They  had  land,  and  energy  and 
good  will,  and  all  of  that  in  abundance.  They  were 
wealthy  in  those  things,  but  they  were  poor  in  purse,  and 
they  could  not,  last  spring,  pay  for  their  stock.  When  we 
started  out  to  buy  our  land  and  erect  our  buildings  at  a 
cost  of  $20,000,  we  started  with  $7,000  paid  subscriptions, 
but  we  had  promises  that  they  would  come  forward  with 
their  fruit  and  meet  the  payments.  We  went  ahead,  and 
with  a  little  coaxing  on  the  part  of  the  material  men  and 
by  cash  payments  for  labor,  we  succeeded  in  getting  ready 
for  the  receiving  of  fruit  in  July. 

Mr.  Adams: — Don't  let  them  misunderstand— the  stock 
was  subscribed. 

Mr.  Hersey: — I  understand,  the  whole  stock  was  sub- 
scribed, but  the  subscribers  could  not  pay  for  only  $7000  of  it 
at  that  time.  We  had  our  building  completed  and  commenced 
to  receive  fruit  in  July.  We  had  partial  promises  of  money, 
not  knowing  what  was  to  be  the  result  In  the  financial  cen- 
ters at  the  time  we  should  need  money — we  had  partially 
promised  to  make  advances  of  from  25  to  75  per  cent  of  the 
amount  of  fruit  a  man  delivered,  Immediately  on  the  de- 
livery. At  the  same  time,  we  told  them  we  would  like 
them  to  be  as  lenient  as  possible.  I  made  an  arrangement 
with  the  bank  to  borrow  from  them  $25,000  in  amounts  as 
it  was  needed.  I  made  the  arrangement  four  or  five  weeks 
in  advance  of  the  time  it  was  needed,  but  about  ten  days 
before  it  was  necessary  to  have  a  dollar — our  circumstances 
{Continued  on  paqe  7.) 
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ORTICULTURE. 


Coffee-Growing  in  Central  America. 

Many  Californians  love  to  discuss  coffee  growing, 
although  it  must  be  admitted  that  experiments  thus  far  pur- 
sued indicate  that  there  are  very  few  places  in  California 
where  the  plant  will  thrive.  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
Indiana  Horticultural  Society,  Mr.  Sedgwick  spoke  very 
interestingly  of  coffee  growing  in  Central  America.  He 
said  that  this  subject  was  one  of  interest  to  Americans  for 
the  reason  that  the  locality  in  question  was  being  developed 
very  rapidly  as  a  coffee-growing  region,  and  he  thought  it 
was  destined  ultimately  to  become  a  part  of  the  United 
States.  Those  nations  are  looking  to  the  time  when  they 
will  have  to  cast  in  their  lot  with  some  of  the  neighboring 
nations.  Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica  and  Guatemala  will,  with- 
out doubt,  cast  in  their  lot  with  the  United  States.  Yuca- 
tan is  expected  to  side  toward  England,  on  account  of  the 
great  predominance  there  of  English  interests.  As  to  the 
growing  of  coffee,  it  requires  a  soil  from  12  to  18  inches  in 
depth.  This  soil  is  composed  of  very  fine  earth.  Before 
the  land  is  cleared  for  the  coffee  plantation,  it  is  covered 
with  from  50  to  70  different  kinds  of  wood,  and  the  forests 
are  thicker  and  more  dense  than  any  in  the  United  States. 
Besides  that,  nearly  every  tree  has  a  vine  growing  around 
it,  and  some  of  the  trees  have  two  or  three  vines.  Some 
trees  have  as  many  as  a  dozen.  These  vines  climb  the 
trees  and  then  reach  down  their  long  tendrils  to  the  ground, 
and  other  vines  spring  up  and  twine  around  them.  This 
process  continues  till  the  forest  is  one  close,  dense  mass  of 
trees  and  interwoven  vines  and  branches,  and  a  man  can- 
not be  seen  20  feet  away.  You  would  naturally  think  that 
a  man  could  not  go  into  It  and  do  anything.  The  natives, 
however,  know  how  to  manage  it.  They  have  tools  con- 
structed for  the  purpose,  and  with  them  they  go  into  these 
jungles  and  cut  down  everything  of  more  than  six  inches 
in  diameter,  with  the  exception  of  about  20  trees  to  the 
acre,  and  these  are  left  for  a  shade  to  the  coffee  planta- 
tion. The  coffee  tree  must  be  shaded,  for  it  is  an  under- 
growth. Now,  when  the  trees  and  vines  are  all  cut  down, 
the  natives  begin  to  prepare  the  coffee  for  planting.  He 
takes  the  seed  in  the  cherry  form,  before  the  hull  has  been 
taken  off.  They  plant  the  seeds  in  a  seed-bed  in  March  or 
April,  or  early  in  May.  They  will  make  from  two  to  eight 
leaves  by  the  first  of  August.  These  seedlings  are  then 
transplanted  to  an  open  space  and  left  to  grow  for  three  or 
four  months,  or  sometimes  a  year.  These  plants  are  then 
set  out  in  holes  dug  in  the  ground  that  has  been  chopped 
over  the  previous  year.  The  following  year  they  go  over 
the  ground  and  cut  off  the  vines  near  the  ground  and  push 
the  rubbish  back  from  each  side  of  the  holes.  The  trees 
and  rubbish  of  vines  are  left  on  the  ground.  There  is  do 
burning  or  anything  of  that  kind.  The  coffee  tree  is  slow 
in  its  growth.  It  is  not  a  fast-growing  tree  as  to  the  trunk. 
The  leaf  is  green  and  is  nearly  the  shape  of  our  beach  leaf, 
but  is  brighter,  like  the  holly. 

The  berries  grow  in  little  clusters  in  the  axle  of  the  leaf. 
The  blossoms  come  along  in  April  and  May  and  have  a 
sweet  perfume.  Then  the  berry  begins  to  grow.  When 
the  berries  are  ripe  they  are  picked  off  by  hand.  They  are 
then  taken  to  what  is  called  the  "pulper,"  where  they  have 
the  hull  rubbed  off.  This  takes  off  the  outside  pulp.  The 
quality  of  coffee  is  governed  largely  by  the  locality  in  which 
it  is  grown.  That  produced  on  the  highlands  is  of  the  best 
quality,  and  that  grown  near  the  sea  level  the  poorest. 
Coffee  will  grow  on  the  lowlands,  but  is  not  the  best.  Then 
there  are  different  varieties  of  coffee.  One  variety  has  but 
a  single  grain  in  a  berry,  and  this  is  known  as  the  pea 
berry.  There  is  another  thing  that  is  not  known  by  the 
people  of  this  country,  and  that  is  that  the  same  seed  that 
produces  Java  coffee  in  the  island  of  Java  produces  the  Rio 
coffee  in  Brazil;  and  the  same  berry  that  produces  a  poor 
berry  on  the  lowlands  produces  a  good,  rich  berry  on  the 
highlands.  We  sometimes  think  we  drink  a  good  deal  of 
Java  coffee.  The  consumption  of  coffee  last  year  in  this 
country  was  617,000,000  pounds.  The  whole  crop  of  Java 
last  year  was  only  12,000,000  pounds,  and  the  amount  im- 
ported into  this  country  was  less  than  1,000,000  pounds;  so 
you  see  very  few  people  get  real  Java  coffee.  The  coffee  la- 
borer is  paid  in  silver.  At  the  present  time  a  gold  dollar  of 
the  United  States  is  worth  about  $1.80  in  Central  American 
silver  money.  Laborers  get  50  cents  a  day  in  their  money 
or  about  27  cents  in  ours.  The  cost  of  producing  coffee  is 
about  4X  cents  in  silver  or  22/i  cents  in  gold.  That  same 
coffee  sells  in  their  markets  at  23  cents  per  pound  in  gold, 
or  35  cents  in  silver.  There  is,  of  course,  a  very  large 
profit  in  it.  The  condition  of  labor  there  is  somewhat 
similar  to  that  in  our  Southern  States.  The  people  do  not 
know  the  value  of  money.  When  they  have  worked  a  few 
days  and  accumulated  a  small  sum,  they  will  stop  work 
and  remain  idle  till  the  money  Is  expended. 

A  tree  begins  to  bear  at  about  three  years  of  age.  At 
that  age  the  yield  is  about  half  a  pound  per  tree.  In  the 
sixth  year  they  yield  their  best,  which  is  two  and  a  half  to 
three  pounds  per  tree  on  an  average.  A  tree  will  bear  for 
about  20  years,  and  there  are  some  known  to  be  40  years 
old. 

About  450  trees  are  planted  to  the  acre.  We  count 
about  400  to  the  acre.  A  good  yield  of  coffee  is  reckoned 
at  from  600  to  1500  pounds,  but  some  growers  get  as  high 
as  2000  pounds  per  acre.  The  poorer  coffee,  grown  on  low 
grounds,  sells  at  from  10  to  12  cents  per  pound  in  the  home 
market  there. 


Packing  Apples  for  Export. 
As  we  are  sending  some  apples  every  year  across  the 
Pacific  it  may  be  interesting  to  our  apple-growers  to  read  of 
the  method  of  handling  which  the  Tasmanian  apple-grow- 
ers use  in  their  shipments  to  the  English  marke's.  The 
following  is  from  the  journal  of  the  Tasmanian  Council  of 


Agriculture,  and  is  written  by  Clement  Johnson  of  Mac- 
quarie  Plains: 

Every  possible  care  must  be  exercised  in  picking  apples, 
or  any  other  fruit,  but  as  apples  have  to  be  dealt  with  more 
than  any  other  fruit  for  the  English  market  I  will  confine 
my  attention  to  them.  In  my  humble  opinion  it  is  here 
that  the  greater  amount  of  damage  is  done.  Fruit-growers 
are  not  particular  enough  in  picking.  A  bruise  on  an  apple, 
be  it  ever  so  small,  will  cause  the  apple  to  rot.  The  stems 
must  be  left  on  the  apple,  say  about  one-quarter  of  an  inch 
in  length.  Under  no  circumstances  should  they  be  pulled 
off  roughly,  because  the  stem  in  coming  out  pulls  a  piece 
of  the  apple  with  it,  and  the  apple  is  then  worse  than  a 
bruised  one.  Such  fruit  should  not  under  any  circumstances 
be  allowed  to  find  a  place  among  sound  fruit,  because  it 
cannot  be  expected  to  travel  to  England  and  arrive  in  good 
condition.  For  that  reason  it  is  of  very  great  importance 
to  have  nothing  but  good,  careful  and  experienced  packers. 
The  apple  should  not  be  allowed  to  drop  into  the  basket, 
or  whatever  the  receptacle  may  be,  but  should  be  placed 
there  carefully  by  the  hand  as  if  it  was  an  egg.  If  the 
pickers  would  always  think  that  they  were  picking  eggs 
instead  of  fruit,  and  handle  them  accordingly,  it  would  be 
a  great  advantage,  for  it  is  not  only  the  apple  that  drops 
that  gets  bruised,  but  it  bruises  several  more  in  its  fall.  A 
careless  picker  is  a  dear  individual  at  any  price,  and  should 
not  be  allowed  in  the  orchard.  Children  as  a  rule  are  bad 
pickers,  but  I  consider  that  conditions  being  equal  men  are 
as  good  pickers  as  women,  and  in  many  instances  better, 
especially  for  topping. 

Grading. — Nothing  in  the  way  of  grading  machines  that 
I  have  seen  equals  the  human  hand.  The  apples  should 
be  spread  out  on  an  ordinary  sorting  table  very  carefully. 
After  some  practice  there  should  be  no  difficulty  for  a  prac- 
tical hand  and  eye  to  select  the  right  size  of  apples  at  a 
glance.  Any  apple  about  which  he  has  any  doubt  should 
be  measured  with  the  usual  ring,  but  it  should  be  done 
well  and  accurately. 

Wrapping.  —  Experience  has  taught  us  that  the  best 
wrapping  paper  is  the  proper  paper  to  use.  The  apple 
should  be  placed  with  the  eye  downward  in  the  center  of 
the  paper,  so  as  to  enable  the  wrapper  to  close  it  around 
the  stem,  and  give  it  a  twist  to  help  to  prevent  the  paper 
from  undoing  itself  again,  and  place  the  apple  either  in  the 
case  directly  or  for  the  packer  if  one  be  employed. 

Packing. — This  should  be  done  very  carefully  because 
very  much  depends  upon  it.  If  the  fruit  is  packed  too 
tight  it  will  bruise,  if  too  loose  it  will  shift  in  the  case  dur- 
ing transit  and  get  bruised  by  contact  with  case  and  fruit. 
For  this  reason  I  prefer  to  pack  from  the  side  of  the  case 
because  there  is  a  wider  surface  to  work  upon  and  less 
depth.  The  only  objection  to  this  mode  of  packing  is  that 
it  is  more  difficult  to  nail  down  a  case  with  its  side  open, 
and  very  few  can  nail  down  a  case  properly  this  way,  there- 
fore if  we  have  careful  packers  there  can  be  no  great  objec- 
tion to  packing  a  case  from  bottom  to  top.  When  the  case 
is  packed  the  top  layer  should  be  about  half  an  inch  above 
the  edge  of  the  case  and  should  be  absolutely  level  on  top, 
because  if  one  is  higher  than  the  rest  that  one  will  have 
extra  pressure  from  the  lid,  get  bruised  and  cause  decay  of 
the  whole  case.  The  fruit  should  be  pressed  down  by  a 
well-padded  board,  enough  to  allow  the  lid  to  go  on  com- 
fortably, or  rather  in  such  a  way  that  it  holds  the  apples 
firm  and  not  too  firm;  it  is  rather  difficult  to  express  on 
paper,  though  proficiency  can  only  be  gained  by  practice. 
I  think  it  is  a  matter  of  opinion  whether  the  packing  should 
be  a  separate  process  or  be  done  by  the  wrapper.  If  a 
wrapper  is  also  a  good  packer  it  will  be  found  that  apples 
get  packed  best  by  him  because  he  puts  down  every  apple 
in  its  place  as  he  wraps;  besides,  there  is  no  danger  of  the 
paper  coming  undone,  which  it  very  often  does  when  the 
apple  is  handled  by  a  special  packer,  and  it  is  once  less 
handling  the  apple,  which  is  a  consideration.  A  wrapper 
will,  after  a  little  practice,  place  the  fruit  just  as  quickly  as 
he  would  place  It  anywhere  else,  and  thus  save  the  time 
and  expense  of  special  packers. 

Carting.— Some  people  seem  to  think,  judging  by  the 
way  they  knock  fruit  about  during  transit,  that  after  it  is 
well  it  can  stand  any  amount  of  thumping  about,  but  it  is  a 
mistake;  it  should  always  be  handled  as  carefully  as  pos- 
sible; it  should  never  for  a  moment  be  forgotten  that  we 
are  handling  fruit  that  has  to  travel  thousands  of  miles. 


Nancy  Hanks  May  Race  No  More. 

Nancy  HaDks,  the  peerless  little  queen  of  the  track,  is  to 
become  domestic  and  will  not  be  seen,  for  some  seasons  at 
least,  on  the  track.  She  is  at  home  quietly  domiciled  upon 
the  farm  of  her  owner,  J.  Malcolm  Forbes,  of  Boston. 
When  asked  as  to  the  truth  of  the  rumor  that  the  little 
Nancy  would  be  seen  no  more  on  the  course,  Mr.  Forbes 
said:  "It  is  true  that  I  have  decided,  for  the  present,  at 
least,  to  withdraw  her  from  the  turf.  She  may,  perhaps, 
never  return,  but  that  is  not  yet  fully  determined.  The 
mare  will  not,  however,  be  seen  before  the  public  on  the 
track  the  coming  season  at  any  rate.  There  are  several 
reasons  which  influence  me.  In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Doble's 
illness  has  interfered  materially  with  the  mare's  engage- 
ments the  past  season.  He  has  been  so  ill  as  to  require 
being  lifted  in  and  out  of  the  sulky,  and  that,  together  with 
the  weather,  has  made  it  rather  an  unlucky  season  all 
around.  Then  again  I  did  not  want  her  to  continue  on  the 
track  until  all  her  muscles  were  let  down,  as  you  might 
say,  because  there  is  more  money  in  obtaining  colts  while 
the  dam  is  still  in  full  possession  of  all  her  power  than  in 
racing  her  upon  the  track. 

"I  think  that  the  great  mistake  with  most  breeders  has 
been  that  they  have  waited  until  the  dams  have  been  raced 
for  all  the  speed  there  was  in  them  before  withdrawing 
them  for  breeding  purposes,  and  therein  lies  in  a  great  de- 


gree the  deterioration  of  their  progeny.  I  did  not  wish  to 
keep  Nancy  Hanks  upon  the  track  until  she  was  all  dredged 
out,  so  to  speak.  There  is  much  more  to  be  gained  by 
withdrawing  her  now  and  raising  her  colts  than  there  is  to 
continue  her  in  the  races. 

"  She  leaves  the  track  in  the  full  possession  of  her  vigor 
and  in  excellent  condition.  She  will  be  in  much  better 
condition  after  having  several  colts  and  receiving  the  rest 
that  her  withdrawal  will  give  her  than  she  would  be  to  put 
htr  right  on  again  at  the  opening  of  another  season." 

"  You  mean  to  say  that  she  would  still  be  in  good  condi- 
tion to  race  again  if  it  should  be  deemed  a  good  thing  to 
enter  her  on  the  circuit." 

"  Yes,  I  mean  exactly  that,"  said  Mr.  Forbes. 
'  So  that  the  public  may  infer  that  you  have  not  yet 
made  up  your  mind  to  withdraw  her  permanently  ?" 

•  She  may  go  on  again  in  the  future,"  replied  Mr.  Forbes. 

I  might  find  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  enter  her 
again  for  the  races  and  in  that  case  I  should  do  so.  That 
is  all  I  can  say  at  present.  Nancy  Hanks  is  withdrawn 
from  the  turf  for  next  season  and  possibly  for  some  time  to 
come.  What  I  may  do  after  that  will  depend  wholly  upon 
circumstances  as  they  present  themselves." 

It  is  understood  that  in  the  spring  Nancy  Hanks  will  be 
bred  to  Arion.  The  mare  has  never  lost  a  race,  as  was  er- 
roneously stated  in  a  press  dispatch  the  other  day.  She 
lost  the  first  heat  in  her  maiden  race  to  Bonnie  Wilmore, 
but  from  that  on  she  never  has  been  headed  to  the  wire  by 
any  adversary.  Her  three-year-old  record  of  2:24^  gave 
way  to  a  four-year-old  record  of  2:14^,  a  five-year-old  re- 
cord of  2:09,  and  a  six-year- old  record  of  2:04.  During  the 
season  just  closed  she  was  for  the  first  time  defeated,  but 
by  herself  alone,  and  the  terrific  strain  of  an  unequaled 
series  of  miles  at  last  found  her  out,  and  she  was  unable  to 
reduce  her  record  of  2:04, her  mile  at  Indianapolis  in  2:04^ 
being  the  best  of  the  year.  Of  her  public  heats  64  were 
trotted  in  2:30,  of  which  31  were  below  2:15,  and  18  below 
2:10.  Her  fastest  mile,  2:04  was  at  Terre  Haute,  her  fast- 
est quarter  -.2^,  the  third  quarter  of  a  mile  at  Indepen- 
dence, and  at  Sedalia  she  trotted  the  first  half  in  1:01.  At 
Nashville  she  trotted  the  middle  half  in  i:oiX;  at  Terre 
Haute  she  finished  the  last  half  in  \  :o\%;  her  best  quarter, 
:3o,  was  recorded  at  both  Independence  and  Sedalia,  best 
second  quarter,  131,  at  both  these  places,  and  at  Nash- 
ville and  at  Boston  and  Chicago  this  year.  At  New  Al- 
bany she  trotted  a  last  quarter  in  exactly  .30.  Her  win- 
nings, exclusive  of  several  purses  for  exhibitions  in  1891, 
for  which  no  figures  are  quoted,  reach  $61,954.  The  an- 
nouncement thus  made  will  have  a  deep  interest  for  turf- 
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Crossbred  Fowls  on  the  Farm. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  quality  of  domestic  animals 
is  injured  by  too  close  of  kin  breeding.  Great  improvement 
is  often  made  by  judicious  crossing  with  other  breeds.  A 
writer  in  the  American  Agriculturist  says  upon  this  sub- 
ject of  crossing  poultry  that  the  farmer's  ideal  fowl  must 
be  a  hardy  bird.  It  must  be  from  good  laying  and  good 
meat  stock.  It  must  be  adapted  to  the  climate  in 
which  it  is  to  be  kept.  No  farmer  would  be  so  unwise  as 
to  ignore  good  blood,  for  experience  with  cattle,  sheep  and 
hogs  has  taught  him  that  good  blood  is  the  condition  of 
success.  Scrub  stock  will  not  give  satisfaction  in  the  long 
run.  Especially  is  this  true  with  poultry.  There  are  sev- 
eral ways  by  which  good  blood  can  be  secured  in  an  Inex- 
pensive way.  In  the  first  place,  suppose  that  the  farmer 
has  a  flock  of  common  fowls;  the  hens  are  good  layers  and 
good  table  birds.  He  can  improve  the  stock  by  killing  off 
the  mongrel  male  birds  and  investing  in  thoroughbred 
males.  The  following  year  he  should  kill  off  the  entire 
stock,  and  with  the  pullets  he  raised  from  them  pure-bred 
males  of  the  same  breed,  but  not  the  males  of  the  previous 
season.  The  plan  should  be  annually  followed  until  the 
fixed  type  of  the  male  birds  is  secured.  This  plan  would 
not  only  give  improved  layers  and  table  fowls,  but  it  would 
put  remarkable  hardiness  in  the  flocks.  The  writer  keeps 
no  common  hens  on  his  farm,  but  he  resorts  to  out- 
crossing, a  method  that  gives  grand  results.  His  hens,  at 
the  start,  are  of  the  Black  Langshan  breed,  and  the  cocks, 
or  cockerels,  are  Black  Mlnorcas.  The  next  year  he  takes 
the  pullets  of  the  cross  and  mates  them  to  Minorcas  again, 
secured  from  an  entirely  different  family.  He  repeats  this 
each  year  until  he  has  a  strain  of  Minorcas  that  show  large 
bodies,  strong  constitutions  and  improved  utility  points. 
All  bad  effects  that  may  be  in  the  stock  from  the  con- 
tinual inbreeding,  so  much  practiced  by  fanciers,  are  thus 
gradually  remedied,  until  the  bird  is  made  a  picture  of 
health  instead  of  a  physical  wreck. 

One  great  reason  why  farmers  so  much  object  to  pure- 
bred fowls  is  that  they  are  generally  of  a  delicate  nature. 
They  cannot  afford  to  have  sickly  fowls,  as  these  are,  as  a 
rule,  very  poor  layers.  The  condition  that  the  pure  breeds 
so  often  are  brought  to,  in  the  struggle  for  supremacy  In 
the  show  room,  has  not  only  weakened  their  utility  points, 
but  greatly  damaged  their  health.  It  is  plain  that  such 
birds,  despite  the  good  qualities  for  which  they  were 
created,  cannot  be  worth  the  price  of  the  mongrel  hen  for 
practical  work.  I  am  not  opposed  to  the  bird  in  its  purity 
by  any  means,  but  I  am  seriously  opposed  to  the  system  of 
breeding  carried  on  by  those  who  are  striving  to  gain  the 
highest  position  on  the  100  scale.  I  believe  it  is  this  en- 
deavoring to  obtain  the  highest  scores  that  has  crippled  so 
many  useful  breeds.  For  that  reason  the  farmer  is  justified 
in  refusing  to  invest  in  such  stock.  First,  crosses  have 
proven  themselves  to  be  better  (or  farm  work  than  the 
pure  breeds;  and,  as  this  first  crossing  will  require  pure 
blood  to  start  with,  it  can  in  no  way  injure  the  value  of  the 
thoroughbred  poultry.  Oq  the  other  hand,  it  acknowledges 
the  good  qualities  of  distinct  breeds,  and  with  this  knowl- 
edge the  first  cross  is  made;  made  to  combine  the  desirable 
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parts  of  the  two  breeds  in  one  carcass.  But  first  crosses 
must  not  be  bred  again  with  their  own  kind.  If  they  are 
to  be  mated  they  should  be  sired  with  a  pure-bred  bird  of 
either  of  the  breeds  used  in  their  combination. 

I  like  the  cross  of  Black  Minorca  on  Black  Langshan 
for  winter  layers.  It  gives  not  only  a  pretty  bird,  but  one 
of  excellent  laying  qualities,  and  one  far  ahead  of  any  cross 
I  ever  tried  for  winter  work.  The  body  is  of  the  shape 
and  size  of  the  Langshan,  and  the  head  is  that  of  an  ideal 
Minorca.  Samuel  Cushman,  the  manager  of  the  Rhode 
Island  Experiment  Station  poultry  yards,  the  past  year 
made  a  number  of  experiments  in  crossing  breeds,  and, 
judging  from  his  recent  report,  he  believes  the  Indian 
Game  crossed  on  the  Light  Brahma  is  in  the  lead.  As  a 
table  fowl,  such  a  cross  is  not  easily  excelled.  I  never 
tried  it,  but  this  season  have  been  experimenting  with 
Indian  Game  crossed  on  the  Black  Langshan.  If  anything, 
I  believe  Mr.  Cushman's  cross  is  better  than  this  one  for 
meat,  but  I  doubt  if  it  excels  it  for  egg  production.  This 
winter's  test  should  determine  of  what  worth  the  cross  will 
be  for  eggs  during  cold  weather.  An  experiment  of  cross- 
ing Black  Minorca  on  both  White  and  Brown  Leghorns 
was  anything  but  satisfactory.  The  offspring  was  very 
puny.  The  Orpington  breed  is  creating  considerable 
favorable  comment  in  England,  and  Its  merit  as  a  general- 
purpose  fowl  is  highly  extolled.  They  resemble  our  Black 
Javas  in  appearance,  and  are  made  by  crossing  the  Black 
Minorcas,  Black  Langshans  and  the  barred  Plymouth 
Rocks.  Mr.  Cook  does  not  say  how  he  began  the  cross, 
but  it  can  be  made  by  first  crossing  -  Plymouth  Rocks  on 
Langshan,  and  Black  Minorcas  on  the  pullets  of  that  cross. 
The  cross  of  White  Wyandotte  on  Light  Brahma  is  a  good 
one,  making  a  very  good  general-purpose  fowl.  It  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  under  no  consideration  should  the 
cockerels  of  any  cross  be  used  again.  Snch  work  has  only 
a  tendency  to  drift  toward  mongrelism.  The  pullets  are 
the  only  desirable  part  of  a  cross,  and  if  they  are  to  be 
mated  again  it  should  be  with  a  thoroughbred. 

Select  the  Layers. 

A  poultryman  should  be  able  to  select  from  his  flock  the 
fowls  that  will  make  the  best  layers.  If  a  hen  hangs  around 
the  hen-house,  is  too  lazy  to  scratch  and  is  always  ready 
for  her  next  feed,  you  may  make  up  your  mind  she  will  be 
an  unprofitable  bird.  If  you  should  notice  a  hen  with  a 
thick  neck,  large  head,  Ill-shaped,  a  listless  walk  with  no 
Intention  or  purpose  In  view,  one  that  gets  up  late  in  the 
morning  and  goes  to  bed  early  in  the  evening,  you  may 
make  up  your  mind  she  may  be  included  in  the  same  class. 
If  yon  keep  this  kind  of  a  fowl,  the  eggs  of  some  of  the 
other  hens  must  go  to  help  pay  for  her  feed.  Conversely, 
another  hen  walks  briskly  and  there  is  an  elasticity  in  her 
movements  which  shows  that  she  has  something  In  view. 
She  is  neat  in  appearance,  with  a  small,  slim  neck  which 
is  nicely  arched  or  curved.  She  forages  or  scratches  all 
day  long  and  may  be  too  busy  to  come  for  her  evening 
meal.  She  is  invariably  at  the  door  in  the  morning  wait- 
ing to  be  let  out.  She  snatches  a  few  mouthfuls  of  feed 
and  Is  off  to  the  meadow  looking  for  insects.  Before  she 
goes  out  In  the  morning  she  generally  deposits  her  daily 
egg  in  the  nest,  or  returns  after  a  short  forage.  She  is  neat, 
clean  and  tidy,  with  a  brightness  and  freshness  pleasant  to 
the  eye.  That  is  the  hen  that  pays  for  her  feed  and  gives 
a  good  profit  all  the  year  round.  By  studying  these  habits 
and  breeding  from  such  fowls  any  man  may  in  a  few  years 
have  an  exceptionally  fine  flock  of  hens. 


Sorghum  and  Alfalfa. 

Stockmen  who  have  used  sorghum  or  alfalfa  will  read 
with  interest  the  result  of  experiments  made  recently  by 
Professors  F.  A.  Gulley  and  M.  Moss,  of  the  Arizona  Ex- 
periment Station.  Published  in  a  bulletin  are  details  of  an 
experiment  in  feeding  in  which  valuable  information  was 
developed  as  to  the  best  method  of  feeding  the  two  crops. 

Alfalfa  and  sorghum  are  mentioned  as  the  two  most 
profitable  sources  of  cattle  food  on  irrigated  lands  in  Ari- 
zona. To  compare  each  of  these  feeding  stuffs  with  the 
other  and  with  a  mixture  of  the  two,  three  lots  of  native 
steers  each  were  fed  from  November  i8th  to  January  ist, 
71  days,  as  follows:  Lot  1,  sorghum  alone;  lot  2,  alfalfa 
alone;  lot  3,  alfalfa  and  sorghum  mixed.  They  were  fed  in 
separate  fields  twice  daily.  The  sorghum  was  a  mixture  of 
saccharine  and  non-saccharine  varieties.  It  was  cut  as 
the  seed  was  ripening,  shocked  in  the  field  and  fed  whole. 
The  amount  of  each  food  given  was  regulated  by  the  appe- 
tites of  the  animals.  During  the  trial  the  lot  on  sorghum 
gained  29  8  pounds,  the  lot  on  alfalfa  78.3  pounds  and  the 
lot  on  the  mixture  of  sorghum  and  alfalfa  96.4  pounds  per 
head,  showing  a  decided  advantage  from  feeding  the  two 
foods  together. 

Following  this  trial,  the  three  lots  were  all  fed  to  March 
ist  on  alfalfa  alone.  During  this  time  the  larger  gain,  43  2 
pounds  per  head,  was  made  by  the  lot  which  had  previously 
received  sorghum;  the  next  largest  35.23  pounds,  by  the 
lot  which  had  received  alfalfa  alone.  The  steers  were  very 
wild,  so  that  much  difficulty  was  experienced  in  weighing 
the  individuals  of  each  lot  separately.  -  This  was  done, 
however,  on  several  dates.  The  results  of  these  weighings 
show  that  "without  exception  the  wildest  steers  in  each  lot 
made  the  least  gains." 

In  this  experiment  alfalfa  alone  gives  a  much  better  re- 
sult than  sorghum  alone,  but  the  combination  of  the  two  is 
superior  to  either  fed  singly,  and  this  is  what  might  be  ex- 
pected, judging  the  two  feeding  stuffs  from  their  chemical 
composition. 

Sorghum — stalks,  leaves  and  seeds — Is  rich  in  carbona- 
ceous, but  deficient  in  nitrogenous  matter  for  a  complete 
food. 

In  considerable  experience  in  feeding  cattle  with  sorghum 
it  has  always  given  good  results,  but  we  have  always  fed  it 
with  some  grain  of  some  kind,  or  cotton  seed  and  its  prod- 
ucts. *  *  *  We  prefer  the  large,  sweet  varieties  for 
cattle  feeding.  We  found  last  winter,  and  It  agrees  with 
our  experience  in  Texas  and  Mississippi,  that  the  cattle 


would  eat  the  stalks  of  the  sweet  varieties  nearly  clean, 
while  of  the  non-sweet  kinds  they  would  eat  the  heads, 
some  of  the  leaves,  and  reject  most  of  the  stalks.  Feeding 
the  two  kinds  together,  they  take  the  sweet  first. 


Canadian  Conclusions  About  Hog  Raising. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Ontario  Swine  Breeders 
Association,  President  James  Mills,  of  the  Ontario  Agri- 
cultural College,  read  a  paper  in  which  he  presented  the 
following  conclusions  that  have  been  reached  by  Canadian 
hog  raisers,  finally  settled,  he  says,  and  placed  beyond 
doubt  or  question.  Many  points  of  interest  to  all  hog  raisers 
are: 

1.  That  it  pays  swine  breeders  and  feeders  to  study  the 
requirements  of  the  markets  in  which  they  have  to  sell 
their  animals  to  ascertain  what  the  packers  want,  and  en- 
deavor to  furnish  pigs  of  the  kind  and  quality  for  which 
there  is  the  greatest  demand  and  the  highest  price.  The 
packers  ought  to  know  the  kind  of  pig  which  best  suits 
their  purpose,  and  when  they  have  told  us  that  they  prefer  a 
pig  which  furnishes  a  long,  deep,  lean  side  of  bacon,  we 
should,  I  think,  pay  a  strict  attention  to  their  statements 
and  do  our  utmost  to  breed  and  feed  so  as  to  get  precisely 
the  kind  and  quality  desired. 

2.  That  it  is  better  for  the  pork  trade  and  for  the  farm- 
ers that  pigs  should  be  sold  alive,  rather  than  killed  and 
dressed  at  home.  When  packers  get  the  pigs  alive  they 
can  kill,  cut  and  cure  them  uniformly,  so  as  to  meet  the 
demands  of  their  trade,  and  for  that  reason  can  afford  to 
pay  proportionately  a  higher  price  for  living  than  for  dead 
animals.  This  is  beyond  all  question,  and  taking  the  prices 
paid  for  the  last  few  years,  we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  farmer  loses  money  on  every  pig  which  he  kills  at 
home  ;  or  rather,  that  he  has  heart  and  liver  for  his  labor 
and  gets  less  money  for  his  dressed  pork  than  he  could  have 
obtained  for  his  hogs  on  foot.  Pigs  dress  from  72  to  78 
and  very  rarely  to  80  per  cent  of  their  live  weight,  so  a 
comparison  of  prices  and  a  very  simple  calculation  will 
show  which  is  better  for  the  owner  of  the  pigs.  Suppose 
your  pigs  are  rather  thin  and  live  weight  price  is  $5  per  100 
pounds.  Then  multiply  this  price  by  100,  divide  the  pro- 
duct by  72,  and  you  will  get  $6.94  as  the  dressed  weight, 
which  will  bring  you  the  same  amount  of  money.  If  your 
pigs  are  in  fair  condition  and  of  a  good  quality,  divide  by 
75  instead  of  72  and  yon  will  get  $667  as  the  dressed 
weight  price  ;  and  if  they  are  fat  and  oi  first-rate  quality, 
divide  by  77  or  80,  and  you  will  get  $6. 40  or  $6.25,  respect- 
ively, as  the  corresponding  dressed  weight  prices.  In  this 
way  it  is  very  easy  to  compare  the  prices  and  determine  in 
each  case  which  is  the  more  profitable  for  the  owner  of  the 
Plg«- 

3.  That,  as  regards  quality,  dairy  fed  pork  is  the  best 
that  we  can  produce  in  this  country. 

4.  That  hog  raising,  on  either  a  large  or  a  small  scale, 
pays  better  in  connection  with  dairying,  especially  butter- 
making,  than  under  any  other  conditions  known  to  us  in 
this  province. 

It  is  no  doubt  true  that  sour  whey  possesses  little  or  no 
value  as  food  for  pigs,  calves  or  anything  else,  but  sweet 
whey  is  worth  from  6  to  10  cents  per  100  pounds  when  fed 
with  shorts,  middlings,  or  some  kind  of  meal.  Buttermilk 
is  more  valuable,  and  skim  milk  is  one  of  the  best  and 
most  valuable  foods  that  we  can  give  to  pigs  at  any  age 
after  the  first  few  weeks  of  their  existence. 

These  two  facts — third  and  fourth — may,  I  think,  be 
fairly  urged  as  strong  points  in  favor  of  dairying,  or  we 
might  rather  say,  dairying  all  the  year  round — cheese  in 
summer  and  butter  in  winter. 

5.  That  pigs  fed  on  grain,  or  even  on  slops,  grow  faster, 
produce  a  better  quality  of  pork  and  pay  better,  when  they 
have  access  to  some  kind  of  pasture,  especially  white  or 
red  clover  about  four  inches  long — say  six  to  ten  pigs  per 
acre. 

6.  Breeding  pigs — male  and  female — must  have  plenty 
of  exercise,  summer  and  winter,  and  should  have  some 
sort  of  green  feed,  pasture  in  summer,  and  turnips,  man- 
gels, or  green  beets  in  winter.  The  fact  should  receive  due 
consideration  in  the  laying  out  and  fencing  of  yards  con- 
nected with  the  pens  in  which  it  is  proposed  to  keep  our 
breeding  stock. 

7.  That  the  most  expensive  pens  are  not  always  the 
best — that  at  least  two  things  are  essential  in  every  pen,  viz.: 
warmth  and  provision  for  keeping  pigs  perfectly  dry. 

8.  That  those  who  cannot  keep  their  pigs  warm,  dry 
and  comfortable  in  fall,  winter  and  spring,  will  save  money 
by  giving  up  the  hog  business  and  turning  their  attention 
to  something  else. 

9.  That  it  does  not  pay  to  feed  pigs  after  they  are  seven 
or  eights  months  old,  that  pigs  should  be  sold  when  they 
weigh  from  200  to  320  pounds  live  weight,  which  weights 
should  be  attained  in  from  six  to  eight  months. 

10.  That,  generally  speaking,  shorts  is  the  cheapest  and 
most  profitable  feed  for  pigs  at  the  present  time  in  this 
province,  and  it  is  much  improved  by  the  addition  of  a 
little  pea  or  corn  meal. 

11.  That  a  mixture  of  foods,  with  more  or  less  variety,  is 
better  than  any  single  food  given  continuously. 

12.  The  roots—sugar  beets,  mangels  or  turnips — are  a 
very  wholesome  and  economical  food  for  brood  sows  in 
winter. 

13.  That,  as  a  rule,  there  is  very  little,  if  anything, 
gained  by  steaming  or  boiling  feed  for  pigs  after  they  are 
weaned. 

14.  That  pigs,  like  all  other  kinds  of  live  stock,  should 
have  constant  access  to  salt. 

15.  That  pigs  should  be  kept  as  clean  as  possible,  be 
regularly  fed,  and  not  get  any  more  than  they  will  eat  up 
clean  at  each  meal. 

16.  That  whether  it  will  pay  at  any  particular  time  to 
feed  pigs  on  grain  alone  without  milk,  whey  or  slops,  will 
always  depend  on  the  relative  prices  of  grain  and  pork. 


tI[HE  D/cIRY. 


Artificial  Butter  Frauds. 

The  agitation  which  has  been  going  on  of  late,  owing  to 
the  determined  effort  of  the  manufacturers  of  butterine  to 
force  the  staff  onto  the  markets  in  violation  of  law  in  many 
of  the  States  may  have  wholesome  effect  in  the  end,  by  the 
enactment  of  prohibitory  laws  and  a  strict  enforcement  of 
the  same,  where  only  an  effort  to  regulate  now  prevails. 
The  only  way  to  regulate  a  serpent  is  to  kill  him  and  the 
place  to  begin  is  at  headquarters,  Chicago,  which  is  the 
breeding  ground  of  the  evil. 

The  Northwestern  Farmer  says:  Should  the  higher 
courts  finally  sustain  the  action  of  the  Legislature  in  Min- 
nesota and  several  other  States  requiring  oleomargarine  or 
any  of  the  concoctions  that  are  used  for  butter  that  are  to 
be  colored  pink  or  some  color  different  from  the  dairy  ar- 
ticle, the  competition  from  this  quarter  would  end  in  all 
States  that  enforce  the  law.  The  manufacturers  concede 
that  it  is  useless  to  try  to  sell  an  article  for  butter  that  is 
colored  pink,  green,  black,  or  any  shade  different  from  real 
butter.  In  their  suit  in  the  United  States  circuit  against 
the  dairy  and  food  commissioner  of  Minnesota  they  state 
that  such  coloring  would  utterly  destroy  the  commercial 
character  of  their  product.  This  is  their  vulnerable  point. 
The  fight  against  them  is  hopeful  on  this  line.  New  York, 
Connecticut,  Minnesota,  and  perhaps  a  few  other  States, 
have  adopted  the  color  requirement.  It  has  been  sustained 
by  an  important  court  in  this  State,  and  the  example  is 
likely  to  be  followed  in  other  States.  This  has  driven  the 
great  packing  houses  to  a  test  in  the  courts  that  will  doubt- 
less be  eventually  taken  to  the  supreme  court  at  Washing- 
ton. They  insist  that  the  State  law  is  unconstitutional, 
and  ask  that  the  agent  of  this  State  be  enjoined  from  its 
enforcement  until  a  final  decision  is  had  in  the  higher 
courts.  It  is  set  forth  in  their  complaint  that  they  have 
legal  incorporation  and  have  been  for  years  engaged  exten- 
sively in  manufacturing  oleo;  that  they  label  it  distinctively 
as  such;  that  it  is  a  recognized  article  of  commerce 
licensed  by  the  United  States,  and  that  the  processes  of 
manufacture  are  clean  and  wholesome,  and  conducted  un- 
der the  supervision  of  United  States  inspectors.  It  is  al- 
leged, too,  that  it  contains  many  of  the  best  qualities  of 
butter  and  keeps  better.  This  litigation  will  afford  oppor- 
tunity to  establish  by  sanitary  and  scientific  evidence  that 
oleo  is  unwholesome  and  unfit  to  be  taken  into  the  human 
system.  The  basis  for  its  inhibition  must  be  found  in  this. 
It  is  noticeable  that  the  butter-makers  in  the  great  dairy 
States  of  Wisconsin  and  Illinois,  where  oleo  has  free  sale, 
do  not  seem  to  be  much  exercised  over  it.  Those  who 
make  the  better  qualities  of  butter  will  not  find  oleo  in  their 
way. 

Temperature  for  Churning. 

One  of  the  most  essential  things  in  butter  making  is 
temperature  of  the  milk,  cream  and  butter  in  the  different 
stages  from  the  cow  to  the  butter  tub,  and  in  the  process 
of  churning  probably  more  depends  upon  the  temperature 
at  which  the  cream  is  when  the  churn  is  started  than  at  any 
other  time.  The  flavor,  grain  and  color,  three  of  the 
principal  constituents  of  good  butter,  are  all  developed  by 
the  proper  temperature  of  churning.  Butter  churned  at 
too  high  a  temperature  will  be  found  to  contain  more  casein 
and  water  than  that  churned  at  a  lower  one,  thereby  injur- 
ing the  keeping  qualities.  The  color  will  be  pale  and  lack- 
ing that  golden  hue  so  much  prized  by  all  good  butter- 
makers  and  judges  of  fine  butter.  The  grain  will  be  injured, 
and  the  butter  lacks  body  and  firmness,  and  will  be  liable 
to  mottles  and  streaks.  It  will  take  more  working,  and 
there  will  be  greater  shrinkage  while  on  the  way  to  market. 

The  temperature  that  cream  should  be  churned  at  de- 
pends to  a  greater  extent  upon  the  condition  of  the  cream 
and  the  temperature  of  the  churn  room.  In  winter  it  is 
not  necessary  to  churn  at  as  low  a  temperature  as  in  sum- 
mer. In  the  days  before  the  Babcock  test  we  did  not  give 
much  thought  to  the  loss  of  butter  fat  in  the  buttermilk.  If 
we  churned  at  the  right  temperature  to  produce  the  best 
quality  of  butter,  that  was  all  that  was  necessary.  But 
since  that  time  there  has  been  considerable  change.  We 
still  churn  to  produce  the  best  quality,  but  we  have  com- 
bined this  with  the  temperature  to  churn  at  to  save  all  the 
fat  from  the  buttermilk,  and  we  have  found  that  the  two 
will  work  together  with  the  best  of  results.  In  my  experi- 
ence I  have  found  that  acid  cream  should  be  churned  at  a 
temperature  that  the  buttermilk  will  come  from  the  churn 
below  60  degrees  in  the  winter  months.  In  my  experience 
with  sweet  cream  I  have  churned  at  a  temperature  of  50 
degrees  and  produced  good  results  both  in  keeping  quali- 
ties and  in  the  saving  of  fat  from  the  buttermilk. — F.  C. 
Leighton  in  Farm  and  Home. 


A  Profitable  Dairy  Cow. 

A  profitable  dairy  cow  is  one  that  yields  not  less  than 
600  gallons  of  milk  a  year,  the  milk  containing  not  less 
than  four  per  cent  of  butter  fat.  A  cow  yielding  600 
gallons  a  year  ought  to  give  during  the  28  earlier  weeks  of 
her  milk- flow  about  470  gallons,  which,  at  the  rate  of  one 
pound  of  cheese  to  each  gallon  of  milk,  would  amount, 
after  allowing  for  shrinkage,  to  four  cwt.  of  cheese.  And  if 
the  milk  is  for  the  butter  dairy,  the  produce  of  600  gallons 
containing  four  per  cent  of  fat  ought  to  be  240  pounds  of 
butter.  The  best  means  of  developing  and  improving  the 
milking  capacity  of  cows  are  selection  and  breeding.  The 
lives  of  good  milkers  should  be  preserved  as  long  as  pos- 
sible. Statistics  show  that  of  all  the  animals  subjected 
during  the  last  eight  or  ni«e  years  to  public  test  at  milking 
trials,  those  which  were  over  six  years  old  gave  from  20  to 
25  per  cent  more  milk  and  from  20  to  25  per  cent  richer 
milk  than  those  under  that  age. 
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THE  STATE  FRUIT  EXCHANGE. 

{Continued  Jrom  page  4.) 
in  that  case,  were  like  that  of  every  other  man,  who  had  a 
promise  irom  a  banking  institution:  the  bank  had  no  money 
to  loan.  So  we  started  in  without  one  penny  of  capital, 
without  a  dollar  In  the  treasury  and  without  a  dollar  in  the 
bank,  and,  as  I  said,  we  took  orders  for  fruit.  We  re- 
ceived fruit ;  we  sold  fruit  and  we  received  the  amount  of 
fruit  I  have  stated.  We  paid  every  bill  that  was  due,  and 
our  construction  account  was  $19,000.  We  have  divided 
among  the  fruit  growers,  $285,000  in  money,  and  we  have 
$6000  or  $8000  In  the  bank  ready  to  be  divided,  and  we  do 
not  owe  anybody  anything.  I  make  this  statement  merely  to 
show  that  no  matter  how  desperate  the  conditions  and  cir- 
cumstances are,  If  it  comes  to  the  point  of  necessity,  that 
we  growers  can,  by  taking  action  in  this  connection,  and  so 
concentrating  our  efforts,  we  can  so  tolerate  the  conditions 
of  things  that  it  is  hardly  possible  that  we  can  imagine  any 
condition  to  come  in  the  future  more  depressing  than  this 
is,  that  we  could  go  through  without  a  single  dollar  of  bor- 
rowed capital,  from  the  usual  sources,  the  bank.  After  we 
had  been  running  about  two  weeks,  I  should  state,  that 
alter  I  had  made  a  great  many  excuses  why  we  did  not 
have  any  great  amount  of  money  on  hand,  one  gentleman 
offered  us  $1000,  so  that  we  did  have  $1000  working  capital. 

Mr.  Adams: — We  also  had  a  couple  of  thousand  dol- 
lars more  that  was  provided  for  us  by  the  president  [Hersey]. 
He  dug  it  up  somewhere  and  put  it  in  our  hands. 

Mr.  Hersey: — There  was  a  man  down  there  that  had 
courage  enough  to  lend  me  a  thousand  dollars  at  a  time  of 
distress,  when  I  wanted  to  pay  for  a  lot  of  material  and  we 
did  not  have  the  money  on  hand,  and  as  long  as  he  could 
trust  me  with  the  money,  it  was  in  the  hands  of  the  in- 
stitution. But  this  is  all  that  we  gave  a  note  for  and  we 
paid  it. 

If  any  kind  of  business  basis  could  be  suggested  that 
business  men  could  get  together,  men  who  are  as  green  in 
business  as  I  am,  and  transact  in  three  or  four  months  a 
business  on  which  the  receipts  of  cash  should  be  $255,000, 
and  the  virtual  stock  In  hand  in  the  meantime  be  worth 
about  $400,000,  and  give  the  people  who  deal  with  them 
general  satisfaction,  it  is  a  feature  which  may  be  worth  the 
investigation  of  even  the  best  business  people — studying 
to  see  how  they  can  get  through  times  of  financial  distress. 
[Applause]. 

This  is  one  of  the  results  of  co  operative  work.  It  did 
not  run  smoothly  always,  and  I  will  remark,  as  I  frequently 
have,  if  I  can  get  through  and  not  more  than  one-third  of 
the  patrons  call  me  the  biggest  rascal  that  ever  wen;  un 
hung,  I  should  be  satisfied;  I  can  actually  smile  at  the 
result,  notwithstanding  that  I  am  the  target  that  is  shot  at. 
[Applause].  But  these  things  will  occur.  A  man  sends 
us  fruit  that  averages  about  8o's  to  qjd's  and  it  does  not 
grade  out  50's  to  6o's,  and  he  says  it  is  not  graded  right. 
That  is  one  of  the  things  you  have  to  contend  with,  but  you 
must  do  it  patiently.  Unless  you  can  get  a  man  at  the 
head  of  your  institution  who  will  take  all  of  those  little 
things  patiently,  you  cannot  make  a  success  ot  it.  Get  men 
with  a  reasonable  degree  of  stupidity,  that  are  not  so  sen- 
sitive as  many  are  [laughter],  and  men  who  can  stand 
those  things.  When  you  can  do  that  there  is  do  question 
about  your  success.  The  farmers  will  even  tolerate  you, 
and  they  will  live  and  work  harmoniously  together.  It  is 
really  a  matter  of  rejoicing  on  my  part  to  have  one  in  ten 
of  our  people  come  in  and  speak  in  a  friendly  and  kindly 
way  of  the  prosperity  of  this  institution.  The  rest  of  them 
get  outside;  ol  course  they  will  not  talk  as  freely  as  they 
talk  among  themselves,  and  I  do  not  often  hear  what  they 
say  unless  some  one  having  more  frankness  than  people 
generally  do,  will  come  and  tell  what  he  hears,  and  that 
gives  a  good  opportunity  for  explanation. 

This  is  not  entirely  a  smooth  process.  Nearly  every 
commission  house  and  broker  in  this  State,  and  a  great 
many  all  the  way  from  Boston  to  San  Francisco,  did  not 
look  upon  this  question  of  ours  with  any  degree  of  faith, 
and  as  the  matter  progressed  they  felt  that  it  was  rather 
an  infringement,  or,  if  not  an  infringement,  an  interference 
with  their  business.  I  have  to  confess  that  outside  of  three 
of  your  commission  houses  here  in  San  Francisco  who 
have  been  exceedingly  kind  and  friendly  to  me  I  have  not 
received  one  single  word  of  favor  or  of  advantage  in  any 
way  to  help  me  in  any  possible  way  in  the  work  that  has 
been  before  me.  There  has  been  three  of  your  houses  that 
have  been  extremely  kind,  even  almost  confidential,  so  far 
as  pertains  to  their  business,  and  I  have  been  equally  so, 
so  far  as  pertains  to  ours. 

They  have  had  every  kind  of  an  epithet  for  me — the 
young  men  that  went  around  among  the  farmers — and  told 
them  what  kind  of  a  chap  I  was,  and  I  feel  that  I  have  had 
every  kind  of  an  epithet  from  the  "  Gulliver  ot  Commission 
Men"  to  "The  Uncrowned  King."  I  begin  to  feel  ex- 
ceedingly complimented  by  the  chain  of  epithets  which 
have  passed  in  common  parlance  during  the  last  three  or 
four  months.  These  remarks  are  only  made  to  show  that, 
if  you  ever  form  an  association  in  your  own  community, 
you  will  have  all  of  these  things  to  contend  with,  and  you 
might  just  as  well  bear  them  patiently  and  with  a  smile 
upon  your  countenance  as  to  get  cross  or  angry.  That  is 
the  only  way  that  you  can  be  successful,  and  at  the  same 
time  keep  pushing  forward.  It  was  some  time  before  we 
had  any  Idea  that  each  other  knew  anything  about  the 
business.  I  was  confident  I  did  not  know  much  about  it, 
but  yet  we  have  gone  forward  and  we  have  met  with  the 
results  that  I  have  stated  here. 

Now,  what  has  this  done  for  us?  I  have  not  got  any 
better  prices  than  any  one  else.  I  sold  a  great  proportion 
of  our  prunes,  based  upon  the  four  sizes,  at  5c  a  pound. 
When  the  market  was  4^,  I  sold  some  for  4^.  Now, 
they  have  a  market  in  a  chaotic  condition,  and  I  only  sold 
one  car.  Tnat  was  necessary  to  sell,  because  it  was  lately 
brought  in  from  a  man  who  had  kept  it  improperly  stored 
in  the  country  and  It  was  apt  to  be  injured.  I  sold  that  for 
4#.  On  the  whole,  we  have  sold  at  the  same  prices  and 
no  better  than  any  one  else.  But  the  position  is  that  this 
8,500,000  lbs.  was  concentrated  in  this  institution  instead 


of  being  forced  upon  the  buyers  for  the  purpose  of  selling, 
fulfilling  their  orders  East.  There  were  six  or  seven  of 
these  buyers  down  in  our  county.  What  do  you  suppose 
would  have  been  the  result  had  this  crop  of  fruit  been 
forced  upon  them  for  sale  ?  When  the  price  was  down  to 
and  we  worked  it  back  to  5c,  do  you  suppose  we 
would  have  got  it  there  without  the  concentration  of  this 
fruit  f  Don't  you  suppose  they  would  have  made  the  price 
4c  instead  of  4>i  or  5c  ?  There  can  be  no  question  in  my 
mind  about  it,  and  1  do  not  say  this  to  bolster  up  our  in- 
stitution, but  as  an  acknowledged  fact  that  is  recognized  by 
the  wisest  and  the  best  men  in  the  business  all  the  way 
from  Boston  to  San  Francisco.  They  say  that  if  this 
amount  of  fruit  had  been  forced  upon  the  market,  the  price 
would  have  been  a  matter  of  their  own  fixing. 

The  only  unpleasant  thing  abont  it  is  this:  When  we  are 
receiving  and  concentrating  so  much  fruit,  and  refusing  to 
place  the  same  for  sale  upon  the  lower  market,  we  are 
simply  holding  the  price  up  for  other  men  to  step  in  and 
get  nearly  all  of  what  we  want  to  receive.  Something  of 
that  kind  has  been  done,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  some  of 
our  neighbors  and  patrons  have  done  as  well,  if  not  better, 
than  we  were  able  to  do  on  the  average.  Where  those 
people  were  intelligent,  and  I  have  met  them  in 
many  instances,  although  they  were  outsiders,  they  ac- 
knowledged to  me  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  our  institu- 
tion, they  would  have  sold  their  fruit  for  one-half  or  three- 
fourths  of  a  cent  less  than  they  did,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
about  it.  This  is  the  point  I  would  make  strong — the  fact 
that  we  cannot  have  so  much  individual  competition  that 
would  necessarily  result  injuriously,  as  it  would  if  we  re- 
mained unorganized.  Let  the  1500  growers  of  Santa  Clara 
county,  preparing  their  fruit  for  market,  as  they  would  be 
obliged  to  prepare  it  outside  of  the  few  green-fruit  buyers, 
who  buy  for  the  purpose  of  drying,  and  we  would  have 
over  1000  competitors  in  our  market  for  selling,  and  the 
only  method  of  selling  would  be  for  the  few  men  that 
gather  In  the  few  months  of  the  year  to  fill  their  ware- 
houses and  manipulate  it  and  sell  it.  There  would  be  a 
large  surplus  that  would  be  consigned  into  the  large  mar- 
kets and  there  sold  through  the  usual  channels  of  consign- 
ment. Now,  while  it  is  necessary  to  consign  fruits  and 
gather  together  sometimes  regular  staple  articles,  yet  con- 
signments operate  unfortunately,  and  the  great  majority  of 
people  who  do  consign  suffer,  and  suffer  extremely  from 
their  consignments.  Once  in  a  while  they  may  do  well, 
but  in  the  majority  of  cases  they  lose. 

What  we  have  been  trying  to  teach  the  people 
this  year,  but  have  not  accomplished — we  cannot  ac- 
complish everything  In  one  year — is  that  they  should 
not  all  push  their  fruit  forward  upon  the  market.  If 
a  man  has  two  carloads,  ship  one  ot  them;  if  three,  sell 
two;  If  five,  sell  three;  and  so  on.  But  the  result  was  they 
did  not  take  our  advice,  and  there  were  about  150  carloads 
of  prunes  sent  into  New  York,  Chicago  and  Philadelphia 
on  consignment.  From  that  moment  we  did  not  sell  any 
fruit.  The  price  went  down  quickly  and  promptly  from  5 
to  4i,  then  4  A  and  4},  and  now  they  have  the  supreme 
audacity  to  telegraph  me  trom  New  York,  wanting  to  know 
if  I  would  take  3i  for  a  carload  of  prunes  averaging  70  to 
80 — fruit  that  we  have  sold  during  the  season  for  4 j  or  5c. 
If  the  market  had  not  been  full  of  fruit  of  the  same  kind 
being  offered  for  4}-,  they  would  not  have  sent  any  such 
telegram  as  that.  They  would  simply  have  asked  me  to 
send  the  price,  and  I  would  have  quoted  them  back  4|c, 
and  would  have  got  it,  too. 

We  have  not  raised  this  year  any  more  fruit  than  was 
wanted,  every  pound  of  it  going  into  consumption.  We 
are  favored  extremely  by  the  fact  that  the  Eastern  produc- 
tion of  fruit  is  very  light,  and  although  we  have  a  large 
crop,  it  is  all  going  into  consumption.  There  is  no  neces- 
sity that  there  should  have  been  a  pound  of  It  sold  for  less 
than  5  cents,  on  an  average  of  the  four  sizes.  But  the  time 
is  coming  when  we  will  have  to  sell  our  truit  from  4  to  4J 
cents.  The  reason  is  this — that  the  fruit  crop  is  going  to 
grow  faster  than  the  market  is  going  to  spread  or  extend. 
The  result  is,  we  will  have  to  make  prices  sufficiently  at- 
tractive so  that  it  will  go  into  every  nook  and  corner  of  the 
United  States,  and  be  sold,  not  only  as  a  luxury,  but  as  an 
advantage  to  health,  as  many  of  the  Eastern  physicians  are 
now  recommending  our  prunes  as  a  healthful  diet.  When 
this  idea  generally  attains  throughout  the  United  States, 
we  can  push  it  out;  but  there  is  no  question  in  my  mind 
that  we  have  trees  enough  planted  to  raise  100,000,000 
pounds  of  dried  prunes.  That  is  considerable  more  than 
we  have  raised.  We  have  got  to  struggle  honestly,  wisely 
and  unitedly  in  order  to  get  through  with  it  and  get  out  of 
It  and  feel  that  we  have  secured  enough  upon  which  we 
can  live.  I  am  going  to  leave  the  question  to  general  dis- 
cussion. 

Mr.  Adams: — There  is  one  point  I  want  you  to  bring 
out,  because  I  have  spoken  of  it  myself  in  many  of  our 
little  gatherings;  that  is,  about  the  difficulty  we  had  in 
Santa  Clara  county  early  in  the  season  and  later  with  com- 
petition from  uninformed  portions  ot  the  State — that  has  a 
special  bearing  on  what  we  are  now  doing. 

Mr.  Hersey: — It  was  utterly  impossible  for  us  to  sell 
a  single  pound  of  apricots  in  Fresno  until  the  southern  part 
of  the  State  and  Vacaville  had  got  rid  of  a  large  proportion 
of  theirs.  Apricots  were  selling  from  6k  to  7  cents,  some 
as  low  as  6  and  6£  cents,  what  we  call  a  fair  choice  apricot. 
I  saw  a  sample  of  some  very  fine  ones  from  Fresno  offered 
for  7  cents  and  finally  sold  tor  6£  cents— a  full  carload  that 
if  I  had  in  my  possession,  I  would  have  returned  at  least 
7}  cents.  I  did  not  sell  any,  but  when  those  were  out  of 
the  way,  the  first  fruit  I  did  sell  was  at  7I  cents.  We  tried 
to  make  those  people  understand.  We  sent  out  bulletins 
stating  that  the  crop  was  short  and  that  there  would  be  no 
surplus  whatever  of  apricots,  but  still  it  had  no  effect. 
Our  sales  began,  even  the  poorest  grade  we  had,  at  j\ 
cents,  and  from  that  we  went  up  to  8,  9,  9}  and  10  cents. 
We  had  the  best  grade  at  10  cents,  and  we  finally  got  this 
up  to  12}  cents  a  pound.  Now,  we  could  not  sell  anything 
until  those  were  out  of  the  way,  and  as  It  costs  the  people 
in  Vacaville  just  as  much  to  raise  a  pound  of  fruit  as  it 
does  us,  they  ought  to  get  just  as  much,  and  their  crop  was 


choice  fruit,  just  as  good  as  our  choice  fruit.  There  was 
no  reason  why  they  should  not  get  the  same  price. 

Now,  if  we  can  all  act  upon  the  same  basis  and  if  you 
can  understand  that  the  crop  is  short  and  that  it  can  all  be 
used  at  the  same  price,  if  you  ask  it,  then  we  will  act  upon 
the  same  basis  and  we  will  get  the  price;  but  understand 
that  never  under  any  circumstances  must  any  combination 
of  people  in  any  part  of  this  State  undertake  to  practice  a 
cinch  game  on  anybody  in  any  part  of  the  United  States. 
[Applause  ]  Just  as  soon  as  you  do  that  you  bring  your- 
self and  the  organizitlon  into  such  disrepute  that  something 
will  come  along  and  knock  the  foundation  out  from  under 
you.  We  have  forced  the  idea  upon  people  everywhere 
that  our  organization  was  not  a  State  organization;  it  was 
simply  one  to  protect  ourselves  against  the  persons  who 
were  cinching  us.  The  cinch  comes  from  the  other  way. 
We  would  like  to  make  the  market  steady  and  uniform,  so 
that  a  man  who  bought  a  carload  of  'cots  of  us  and 
took  them  to  New  York,  Toledo,  Philadelphia,  or  any 
other  place,  could  feel  that  he  could  get  them  into 
first  business  houses  and  would  have  a  few  days  in 
which  to  sell  them  and  no  one  else  would  sell  at 
less  price  and  knock  the  trade  out  for  him.  It  protects 
both  ways  and  it  is  a  matter  of  business  that  we  should  at- 
tend to. 

Now  you  will  have  to  pitch  into  me  with  questions  if 
there  is  anything  more  you  want  to  know  particularly 
about. 

Question:— Can  the  business  be  done  at  less  expense 
than  the  old  method? 

Mr.  Hersey:— I  want  to  say  that  we  have  been  charged 
with  being  the  boss  commission  house.  We  charge  five 
per  cent  for  selling;  $2  per  ton  for  receiving,  grading,  dis- 
tributing, packing,  warehousing  and  shipping  the  fruit,  and 
we  get  five  per  cent  on  sales.  It  is  an  arbitrary  charge. 
We  do  not  know  anything  about  what  it  costs,  but  we  make 
this  charge  for  our  brokerage  to  cover  the  office  expense, 
telegrams  and  little  claims  that  are  made  up,  and  there  is 
always  a  wonderful  amount  of  them  on  a  falling  market. 
We  promise  that  if  there  is  anything  left  out  of  that,  that 
we  will  divide  it.  We  will  be  dead  broke — if  you  will  ex- 
cuse the  expression — at  the  end  of  the  season,  if  we  did  not 
make  this  charge. 

Mr.  Adams:— Mr.  Hersey,  I  think  you  will  have  to  bear 
me  out.  The  last  time  we  went  over  the  figures  we  thought 
our  expenses — 

Mr.  Hersey  : — I  have  it  definitely  here  [producing  fig- 
ures]. We  have  sold  $285,000  worth  of  fruit  and  our 
brokerage  is  generally  2>£  per  cent.  We  pay  2^  per  cent 
at  the  other  end  of  the  line.  Our  expenses  this  year  are  : 
Warehouse  expenses,  $487,  which  does  not  include  rent, 
which  will  be  $600  or  $700;  fuel,  $193,  using  it  for  dipping 
fruit  and  running  our  steam  engine;  freight  and  cartage, 
$160;  printing,  $47— that  is  office  printing;  printing  and 
salaries,  and  that  includes  expenses  of  issuiug  22  weekly 
bulletins  which  cost  about  $50  per  month  for  print- 
ing and  distributing  besides  and  all  the  necessary  labor 
and  expense  of  getting  the  information  and  material 
together;  stationary  for  office  purposes,  $145.95.  1  have 
added  to  this  the  pay-roll  $4162,  but  that  pay-roll  includes 
the  labor  that  is  performed  on  the  fruit  that  you  would 
have  to  perform  at  home  if  it  is  not  performed  there.  We 
receive  it  and  run  it  through  the  grader,  weigh  it,  separat  e 
It  into  its  proper  places,  sack  it,  dip  it,  box  it.  This  makes 
a  total  of  $6381.43.  That  is  less  than  z%.  per  cent  on  the 
amount  of  business  done.  We  charge  nothing  for  ware- 
housing or  any  other  purpose.  It  looks  as  though  the 
whole  business,  taking  care  of  the  freight,  etc.,  would  only 
amount  to  5  per  cent  anyway.  If  we  take  out  the  $4162 
from  the  $6381,  we  leave  as  an  expense  this  year  only  a 
little  over  $2000. 

Question  : — Is  this  expense  the  minimum  at  which  this 
business  can  be  organized  and  carried  on  the  first  year  ? 

Question  :— Is  there  a  question  when  they  consign 
fruit  about  their  being  paid  all  that  the  fruit  is  consigned 
for? 

Mr.  Hersey  : — I  do  not  know  about  that.  I  know 
people  talk  about  the  majority  of  people  being  dishonest; 
perhaps  they  are,  but  I  do  not  know  as  I  want  to  say  so. 

Mr.  McGarvie  : — Mr.  Hersey,  at  your  Exchange  in 
Santa  Clara  county  do  the  members  of  that  Exchange  own 
fruit,  bring  it  and  deposit  it  with  the  Exchange,  and,  if  so, 
does  it  become  the  property  of  the  Exchange  or  remain  the 
property  ot  the  individuals  who  brought  it  there,  and,  if  so, 
do  you  have  any  trouble  when  you  come  to  sell  a  carload 
of  truit  as  to  whose  fruit  you  shall  sell  ? 

Mr.  Hersey  :— Well,  I  will  tell  you  a  little  about  the 
process.  We  have  received  7,500,000  pounds  of  fruit,  and 
out  of  the  receipts  which  have  come,  say  from  400  persons, 
there  are  only  10  or  12  of  those  persons  who  wanted  their 
fruit  sold  separately.  The  rest  of  it  is  all  pooled,  and  I 
do  not  make  any  difference  whose  pile  it  comes  out  of  when 
I  fill  up  a  carload  of  fruit. 

Mr.  McGarvie: — If  you  undertake  to  pool  it,  then  you 
pool  the  men  whose  prunes  run  from  40  to  60;  you  do  not 
pool  those  with  prunes  running  from  90  to  100,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Hersey  : — No,  sir.  If  you  were  coming  with  a 
load  of  prunes  in  your  packing  boxes  weighing  about  50 
pounds  apiece,  you  drive  up  to  the  middle  door  of  our 
warehouse,  and  there  will  be  two  men  to  help  you  unload 
and  put  them  into  the  grader.  After  they  are  graded  out, 
each  grade  Is  taken  to  the  scales  and  weighed,  and 
you  get  a  receipt  reading  :  "Received  of  Mr.  Smith  500 
pounds  of  prunes,  40  to  50;  2000  pounds,  50  to  60;  1500 
pounds,  60  to  70;  450  pounds,  70  to  80;  200  pounds,  100 
and  upward."  That  is  your  receipt,  and  it  shows  your 
standing;  and  when  we  pay  we  pay  for  the  grade  as  stated 
in  that  receipt. 

Now,  fruit  is  sold  on  a  certain  basis.  When  I  say  5c 
for  the  four  sizes,  it  means  this;  that  the  70  to  80  are  $'X> 
and  80  to  90  are  434,  and  the  90  to  100  are  4X1  a°d  the  60 
to  70  are  So  that  if  you  bring  me  all  of  the  \}i  grade 
you  get  that  price.  One  man  brought  me  21  tons,  and  a 
little  over  20  tons  ran  100  and  upward.  I  settled  with  one 
man  whose  prunes  figured  up  6 !  s  net  to  him,  because  they 
were  a  very  fine  lot  of  prunes  and  averaged  almost  as  good 
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as  40  to  50  all  through.  So  that  the  system  of  equity  runs 
all  through  it,  by  each  man  getting  a  receipt  for  what  he 
brings  as  It  appears  upon  the  grader  or  scale.  That  sys- 
tem of  equity  must  be  run  through  it  or  else  there  will  be 
all  these  bickerings  and  jealousies  constantly  arising,  be- 
cause one  man  will  want  to  put  his  fruit  in  better  than  an- 
other man. 

Now,  gentlemen,  this  is  the  hour  of  adjournment,  and  I 
have  only  discussed  the  workings  and  results  of  our  instltu 
tlon,  that  out  of  it  you  may  understand  what  may  be  done, 
and  what  is  the  effect  of  co-operation.  What  we  want  is 
that  you  shall  co-operate  all  through  the  State  in  somewhat 
the  same  way,  and  when  we  get  together  let  us  get  some 
information  from  you,  end  you  from  us,  and  act  like  intelli- 
gent men,  without  each  trying  to  get  the  best  of  the  other. 
The  matter  is  getting  so  large  that  individual  men  won't 
have  much  effect  and  can  have  but  little  to  do  with  the 
market.  The  man  who  raises  but  one  carload  of  prunes, 
out  of  the  three  or  four  thousand  we  shall  have  in  two  or 
three  years,  is  only  a  mite,  and  he  might  as  well  drop  into 
Insignificance,  as  a  dealer  or  controller  of  the  market,  now 
as  any  time,  and  we  should  work  together  and  get  into  such 
shape  that  we  shall  have  pride  in  the  success  of  the  prop- 
erty on  which  our  prosperity  depends. 

ORGANIZATION  EFFECTED. 

Mr.  Adams'  Plan  Accepted.  Board  of  Directors 
Chosen  and  Instructed  to  Carry  It  Into  Effect. 
Immediately  after  the  mid-day  recess  the  Committee  on 
Resolutions  (Stabler  of  Sutter,  Motheral  of  Kings,  Glad- 
den of  Sonoma,  Butler  of  Placer,  and  Wheeler  of  Santa 
Clara),  brought  in  the  following  resolutions,  with  the 
recommendation  that  they  be  adopted  : 

Resolved,  by  this  mass  convention  of  the  fruit-growers  of 
California: 

I.  That  this  convention  heartily  endorses  the  principle 
of  State  co-operation  in  marketing  fruit,  on  the  general 
lines  laid  down  by  the  officers  and  directors  of  the  Califor- 
nia Fruit  Exchange. 

II.  That  this  convention  approves  and,  on  behalf  of  the 
fruit-growers  of  California,  accepts  the  work  done  under 
the  resolution  adopted  by  the  State  Horticultural  Society, 
at  its  October  meeting  in  San  Jose,  recognizing  hereby  the 
California  Fruit  Exchange  as  now  organized,  as  an  author- 
ized  representative  of  the  fruit  growers  of  California. 

III.  That,  as  requested  through  the  State  Horticultural 
Society  by  the  present  Directors  of  the  Exchange,  this 
convention  will  proceed  to  express  its  preference  for 
Directors  of  the  Exchange  to  serve  for  the  year  1894,  to 
which  end  a  committee  of  five  fruit  growers  shall  be  im- 
mediately appointed,  to  report,  at  a  proper  time,  to  this 
convention,  the  names  of  eleven  fruit-growers  to  serve  as 
such  directors. 

IV.  That  this  convention  recognizes  that  a  State  Ex- 
change, to  be  effective,  will  require  the  assurance  of  a  suit- 
able income,  to  which  end  it  recommends  that  all  co-opera- 
tive associations  of  fruit-growers,  and  all  individual  pro- 
ducers not  connected  with  such  societies,  associate  them- 
selves with  the  State  Exchange  under  written  contracts  by 
which  they  shall  pay  to  the  exchange,  in  consideration  for 
general  services  rendered,  the  amount  of  one-half  of  one 
per  cent  of  their  sales  of  dried-fruit  products  in  each  year, 
or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  required. 

V.  That  the  services  for  which  such  payment  may  be 
expected  to  provide  will  be  the  gathering  and  distribution 
of  information;  the  opening  of  new  markets  and  the  exten- 
sion of  old  ones;  the  obtaining  of  better  and  cheaper  facili- 
ties for  transportation;  the  service  as  financial  agent  for 
procuring  funds  for  advances  on  dried  fruits  in  store  in 
California;  the  active  promotion  of  local  organization 
among  fruit-growers;  and  other  similar  services  of  a  gen- 
eral character,  whose  benefits  are  shared  by  all  in  propor- 
tion to  their  interests,  and  that  for  its  services  in  acting  as 
a  direct  selling  agent  for  associations  or  individuals  desir- 
ing it,  such  charge,  additional  to  one-half  of  one  per  cent, 
should  be  made  as  may  be  sufficient  to  cover  the  cost  of 
such  special  service. 

VI.  That  this  convention  recognizes  the  necessity  of  a 
reasonable  amount  of  capital  for  the  Exchange,  to  which 
eod  we  will  proceed  forthwith  to  obtain  from  those  present 
subscriptions  to  the  capital  stock  of  the  Exchange. 

These  resolutions  were  received  with  applause,  but  there 
was  no  disposition  to  accept  them  without  careful  scrutiny. 
Mr.  Adams,  their  author,  was  allowed  to  take  the  platform 
and  to  explain  each  paragraph  in  all  its  bearings  before  the 
vote  was  taken.  He  talked  at  very  considerable  length  in 
the  spirit  of  the  report  printed  above. 

But  the  project  was  not  to  go  through  without  encoun- 
tering direct  opposition.  Prof.  Allen  of  Santa  Clara  de- 
clared that  in  his  judgment  the  movement  had  begun  at 
the  wrong  end.  He  thought  that  a  general  organization  of 
local  Exchanges  should  first  be  made,  and  that  a  general 
State  Exchange  should  grow  out  of  the  necessity  thus  cre- 
ated for  a  central  marketing  agency.  To  begin  by  first 
creating  a  State  Exchange  was,  he  declared,  like  trying  to 
build  a  pyramid  with  the  apex  on  the  ground  and  the  base 
in  the  air.  Mr.  McGlincey,  also  of  Santa  Clara,  thought 
in  the  same  way  and  warmly  seconded  Prof.  Allen's  posi- 
tion. Mr.  Motheral  of  Kings  replied  with  great  earnest- 
ness, taking  the  ground  that  to  thus  argue  at  this  stage  of 
the  game  was  in  effjct  to  suggest  that  the  convention  de- 
clare co-operation  a  failure.  He  did  not  .know  that  the  way 
proposed  was  the  best  way,  but  it  seemed  the  best  in  sight, 
and  be  thought  it  ought  to  be  given  a  fair  trial.  To  enforce 
the  necessity  for  the  movement,  Mr.  Motheral  described 
the  fruit  interest  as  being  at  a  low  ebb  and  in  distress, 
which  brought  Gen.  N.  P.  Chipman  of  Tehama  county  to 
his  feet.  He  denied  with  a  considerable  display  of  spirit 
that  the  fruit  interest  was  in  a  bad  way,  and  declared  it  to 
be  utterly  wrong  to  so  represent  it.  He  declared  the  fruit 
interest  to  be  the  most  prosperous  interest  in  the  State  or 
in  the  United  States.  The  small  growers,  he  thought, 
were  suffering  for  want  of  information  on  marketing,  and 
looked  to  the  projected  Exchange  to  help  them  out.  It 


should,  he  said,  do  a  most  useful  work.  The  fruit  men 
should  be  organized  thoroughly  at  the  great  commercial 
centers. 

After  some  further  discussion,  in  which  it  became  ap- 
parent that  the  sentiment  of  the  convention  was  over- 
whelmingly favorable  to  Mr.  Adams'  plan  and  against  the 
protest  of  Prof.  Allen,  the  resolutions  as  a  whole  were  sub- 
mitted to  a  vote  and  carried  by  acclamation  amid  general 
applause. 

The  following  named  persons  were  then  selected  and  en- 
dorsed by  the  convention  as  directors  of  the  State  Exchange 
for  the  year  1894:  F.  N.  Woods,  Santa  Clara;  E.  A. 
Wheeler,  Santa  Clara;  B.  F.  Walton,  Sutter;  C.  T.  Thomas, 
Los  Angeles;  John  Markley,  Sonoma;  B.  F.  Allen,  Butte; 
E.  W.  Maslin,  Placer;  C.  H.  Norris,  Fresno;  D.  T.  Fow- 
ler, Fresno;  W,  J.  Dobbins,  Solano;  Philo  Hersey,  Santa 
Clara. 

Following  the  election  of  directors  an  effort  was  made  to 
secure  subscriptions  to  the  capital  stock  of  the  Exchange 
and  several  persons  gave  in  their  subscriptions,  but  the  re- 
sponse in  general  indicated  that  the  sentiment  was  rather 
in  favor  of  postponing  this  part  of  the  work.  General 
Chipman  suggested  that  the  delegates  be  given  time  to 
acquaint  their  townspeople  with  the  work  of  the  conven- 
tion, and  that  the  financial  results  would  be  much  more 
liberal  than  they  could  be  at  the  time  of  the  convention. 
This  suggestion  was  acted  upon,  and  the  stock  books  will 
be  opened  later  on  in  the  several  fruit-growing  localities. 
It  Is  believed  that  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  raising  all 
the  capital  needed. 

GEN.   OHIPMAN   ON   THE  TARIFF. 

Congress   Asked  to  Retain  Present  Duties— A 
Strong  Memorial  by  Col.  Aiken. 

A  memorial  .  to  Congress  respecting  proposed  tariff 
charges,  introduced  by  Col.  W.  H.  Aiken  of  Wrights 
early  in  the  day,  was  taken  up  in  the  evening  and,  after 
an  eloquent  speech  by  its  author,  was  adopted  by  a  vote 
all  but  unanimous.  The  memorial,  after  touching  upon 
the  vast  interests  involved  in  this  State,  proceeds  as  follows: 

Your  memorialists  further  represent  that  the  tariff  bill 
now  pending  removes  all  protection  from  the  fruit  products, 
especially  of  this  State,  and  strikes  at  the  continued  profit- 
able existence  of  the  fruit  industry  in  California,  for  the  1 
cent  per  pound  tariff  on  prunes  and  1  *  cents  per  pound  on 
raisins  no  more  than  pay  the  difference  in  freight,  thus 
reducing  our  labor  to  foreign  standards  of  wages  if  compe- 
tition is  successfully  maintained. 

That  there  is,  we  believe,  no  public  demand  that  the  fruit 
product  should  be  furnished  in  competition  with  foreign 
importations  at  less  than  cost  of  production;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  present  duties  on  foreign  fruits,  figs, 
nuts,  olive  oil  and  fruit  products  are  just  and  right,  and 
should  not  be  reduced,  and  that  Zante  currants  be  taxed 
the  same  as  other  raisins  ;  that  our  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives in  Congress  are  urgently  and  respectfully  re- 
quested to  work  and  vote  against  any  measure  that  reduces 
the  tariff  duties  In  fruit  and  fruit  products,  olive  oil,  figs, 
prunes,  nuts  and  raisins,  and  favor  a  tariff  npon  Zante  cur- 
rants, the  same  as  other  raisins. 

This  memorial  was  the  means  of  bringing  out  a  notable 
speech  from  Gen.  Chipman  of  Tehama  concerning  pros- 
pective tariff  legislation  as  related  to  the  interests  of  Cali- 
fornia fruit-growers.    Gen.  Chipman  said: 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman  in  regard  to  the 
importance  of  this  particular  subject.  I  do  not  believe 
it  is  necessary  to  put  it  on  any  partisan  platform  ;  ex- 
cept we  may  say  in  regard  to  the  declarations  of  the  party 
in  power— the  declaration  of  that  party  is  that  tariff  should 
be  for  revenue,  and  that  articles  treated  as  luxuries  should 
bear  the  burden  ;  and  how,  on  that  principle  of  legislation, 
which  is  announced  as  the  foundation  of  legislation  by  that 
party,  figs,  olive  oil,  raisins  and  prunes,  are  to  be  placed 
upon  the  free  list  for  the  purpose  of  raising  revenue, 
is  past  my  comprehension.  Possibly  my  free  trade  friend, 
the  secretary  [Maslin]  might  enlighten  me.  It  is  Impossible 
to  enlighten  anyone  on  this  proposition,  that  a  tariff  for 
revenue  only  on  that  principle,  should  omit  the  opportunity 
of  obtaining  revenue  from  any  article  that  is  treated  as  a 
luxury,  when  it  might  be  at  the  same  time  a  benefit  to 
American  industries,  unless  it  is  done  on  the  principle  of 
destroying  the  American  industry — and  I  will  never  attri- 
bute that  to  any  party.  [Applause.] 

We  have  only  to  go  to  the  American  Congress  to  day  and 
present  our  claim  upon  the  basis  of  its  own  declared  prin- 
ciples, to  gain  all  we  ask,  and  we  have  been  so  advised  by 
the  leading  newspaper  of  that  party  on  this  coast  ;  and 
those  of  us  who  have  had  any  cause  to  address  Congress, 
know  that  we  have  some  reason  to  hope  for  success.  Now, 
I  prepared  a  memorial  under  the  inspiration  given  by  the 
Fruit-growing  Convention  of  last  summer,  in  which  my 
name  was  used  as  a  delegate  to  go  to  Washington.  I  did 
prepare  for  the  State  Board  of  Trade,  a  memorial,  on  the 
lines  suggested  by  the  San  Francisco  Examiner.  I  pre- 
pared a  schedule  showing  the  rate  levied  by  the  Act  of 
1883,  in  the  column  opposite,  the  tariff  of  the  McKinley 
bill  of  1890,  in  the  next  column  the  tariff  proposed  by  the 
Mills'  bill,  which  had  passed  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  would  have  become  a  law,  had  not  the  Senate 
been  at  that  time  Republican.  Now,  a  careful  comparison 
of  those  three  tables  will  show  that  the  revenue  policies 
formulated  and  announced  by  the  parties  then  in  power, 
did  not  differ  materially  with  what  we  are  saying  to-day,  in 
regard  to  the  industries  of  California  ;  except  that  they  did 
put  the  fig  upon  the  free  list  for  some  unknown  illogical 
reason,  and  they  did  put  olive  oil  on  the  free  list.  But, 
olive  oil  was  upon  the  free  list  under  the  Act  of  1883.  Even 
the  Republicans  have  not  become  impressed  with  the  im- 
portance of  the  salad  oil.  They  put  a  duty  upon  the 
mechanical  oil  of  olive  oil,  and  left  open  the  salad  oil,  so- 
called,  although  we  were  then  struggling  with  the  industry 
in  this  State,  in  raising  olives.  But  the  McKinley  bill  put 
that  upon  the  dutiable  list,  at  3$  cents  per  gallon,  which  is 
no  protection  at  all. 

I  have  the  greatest  faith  in  the  ultimate  patriotism  and 


intelligence  of  the  American  Congress,  whether  Democratic 
or  Republican,  and  when  it  can  be  made  to  see  that  its 
own  line  of  policy  can  be  adopted  and  American  industries 
served,  (we  will  leave  out  the  word  "protection"  for  that 
hurts  their  feelings)  American  industries  can  be  aided,  and 
yet  the  policy  of  tariff  for  revenue  only  carried  out.  We 
must  certainly  hope  for  success  in  that  direction. 

It  so  happens  that  almost  the  entire  delegation  from  this 
State  is  composed  of  Democrats,  and  it  would  be  a  poor 
compliment  to  pay  them  to  suppose  that,  with  their  power 
to  control  votes — and  it  Is  largely  a  question  of  votes  when 
it  comes  to  practical  legislation  in  Congress — we  can 
hardly  attribute  to  our  delegation  so  little  influence  as  to 
fail  utterly  in  carrying  out  our  wishes. 

My  friend.  Col.  Aiken,  left  off  the  Ztnte  currant  because 
he  thought  it  impossible  to  get  it  on  the  dutiable  list,  the 
committee  having  placed  it  upon  the  free  list.  I  think  we 
can  accomplish  that.  It  must  be  plain  to  every  man's 
mind  to-day  that  when  the  purpose  of  the  Government  is  to 
raise  revenue  from  every  conceivable  source,  when  there  is 
a  deficiency,  that  they  must  have  revenue,  and  we  can  pre- 
sent to  them  a  method  of  obtaining  revenues  from  luxuries, 
we  cannot  conceive  of  speed  enough  in  the  American  Con- 
gress to  accept  it. 

I  have  the  greatest  hope  that  before  this  bill  becomes  a 
law  the  industries  of  California  will  be  placed  where  they 
will  have  what  we  call  protection,  and  yet  the  Democratic 
Idea  be  fully  met,  because  they  are  really  articles  in  the 
category  of  luxuries,  and  ought  to  bring  revenue  into  the 
funds  of  the  government. 

Now,  I  presented  in  that  same  memorial  a  table,  show- 
ing the  importations  from  1884  to  1892  of  all  these  articles, 
except  raisins.  At  that  time  there  had  been  a  special  com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  raisin-growers  of  this  State,  and  I 
thought  it  might  be  a  little  out  of  place  for  us  to  touch 
upon  that  question,  so  I  did  not  deal  with  the  raisin  ques- 
tion in  this  report;  but  I  presented  a  list  of  the  importations 
since  1884,  of  all  the  products  with  which  our  industries 
come  into  competition. 

In  1884  we  Imported  7,000,000  pounds  of  figs  ;  in  1892, 
8  000,000  pounds.  Our  importations  are  Increasing.  Our 
Democratic  friends  had  a  means  of  getting  a  revenue  by 
putting  the  fig  upon  the  dutiable  list;  this  8,000,000  pounds 
which  it  is  now  proposed  to  let  come  in  free,  and  without 
obtaining  a  revenue,  at  the  same  time  doing  an  injury  to 
the  figs.  Our  importations  are  increasing.  Prunes  we 
imported,  in  1884,  60,000,000  pounds;  in  1892,  10,000,000 
pounds.  There  is  an  American  industry  beginning  to  show 
Itself.  If  the  column  of  raisins  were  laid  alongside  of  that, 
you  would  see  that  the  raisins  had  almost  entirely  taken 
the  place  of  the  raisins  from  abroad. 

There  can  be  no  object  in  Congress  taking  a  cent  off  the 
duty  so  levied  on  10,000,000  pounds  of  raisins,  when  the 
revenue  thereby  would  be  decreased  rather  than  Increased, 
and,  even  if  allowed  to  remain,  would  not  make  very  much 
difference  with  the  revenues  of  the  government,  which 
requires  $500,000,000  or  $600,000,000  to  support  it.  So 
there  is  no  argument  in  favor  of  reducing  the  tariff  on 
prunes. 

Now,  of  the  almond  we  imported  3  000,000  pounds  in 
1884,  and  7,000,000  pounds  in  1892.  The  almonds,  some 
of  them  producing  new  and  excellent  varieties,  are  placed 
upon  the  dutiable  list  by  Mr.  McKinley,  and  still  the  im- 
portations are  increasing. 

Now,  can  any  Congressman  see  any  logic  in  reducing 
the  tariff  upon  the  almond  or  upon  the  prunes  and  leaving 
the  duty  as  Mr.  McKinley  placed  it  upon  the  almond  ?  It 
seems  to  me  we  have  only  to  present  this  matter  in  a  busi- 
ness way  and  in  the  best  light  of  the  interest  of  the  country 
to  accomplish  what  we  want. 

Now,  look  at  the  number  of  gallons  of  olive  oil — the 
salad  oil:  600,000  gallons  in  1884,  700,000  gallons  in  1892. 
So,  you  see,  that  with  all  the  efforts  to  displace  the  salad 
olive  oil  of  the  country,  the  importations  are  increasing. 

Lemons — The  value  amounted  to  $2,000,000  in  1884,  and 
in  1892  to  $4,000,000;  importations  doubled  in  that  time, 
and  yet  our  output  has  largely  increased.  The  same  is 
true  of  the  orange.  The  orange  Importations  amounted  to 
$2,000,000  in  1892. 

Now,  we  can  say  to  these  gentlemen:  Here  is  the  matter 
of  rice— a  breakfast  table  food,  not  an  article  of  luxury.  It 
is  part  of  our  breakfast  diet.  It  has  a  value  of  2,  3  or  4c 
per  lb.  You  can  buy  it  at  retail  for  \%  or  5c,  and  yet  they 
keep  a  duty  of  2}ic  upon  it  in  order  to  protect  two  or  three 
States  of  the  Union,  and  we  say,  "  That  is  all  right,  South 
Carolina  and  North  Carolina;  we  are  willing  to  help  you  in 
your  rice  field,  and  we  want  you  to  exchange  your  island 
rice  for  our  prunes,  and  we  want  your  delegates  to  stand  by 
us  in  the  matter  of  our  prunes." 

You  will  find,  while  it  is  the  most  difficult  thing  in  the 
world  to  form  a  tariff  bill  on  any  lines,  it  is  impossible  to 
make  one  that  has  not  for  its  object — if  not  its  declared  ob- 
ject, at  least  having  for  its  result— the  protection  of  the  in- 
dustries that  find  their  way  upon  the  list.  It  seems  to  me 
that,  with  the  class  of  men  we  have  in  Congress,  gentlemen 
going  there  to  urge  action  of  the  House  and  the  Senate  on 
this  matter,  reserving  to  us  the  tariff  legislation  substan- 
tially as  it  now  is — I  have  the  greatest  faith  that  that  will 
be  the  ultimate  result. 

Notes. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  H.  P.  Stabler,  of  Sutter  county, 
the  convention  endorsed  the  resolutions  of  the  Los  An- 
geles meeting  concerning  the  matters  of  transportation  and 
freights.  The  resolutions  demand  quicker  time,  recom- 
mend the  discontinuance  of  refrigeration  and  the  per- 
formance of  special  service  at  the  present  rate  of  $1.25  per 
100  pounds  to  Chicago. 

Prof.  Emory  E.  Smith,  Chief  of  the  Department  of 
Horticulture  of  the  Midwinter  Fair,  stated  to  the  conven- 
tion that  it  had  been  decided  to  accord  free  space  to  indi- 
vidual exhibitors  in  the  horticultural  building. 

Resolutions  of  thanks  to  the  officers  of  the  convention 
and  to  the  members  of  the  Preliminary  Committee  were 
passed  by  unanimous  vote. 


January  6,  1894. 
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The  Sugar  Bounty. 

Naturally  many  Californians  who  are  growing  beets  for 
the  sugar  factories  are  interested  in  what  the  Government 
will  do  with  the  sugar  bounty.  The  same  problem  en- 
grosses the  Louisiana  cane  growers,  and  a  Washington  let- 
ter, which  we  find  in  the  Louisiana  Planter,  dated  Decem- 
ber 19th,  says: 

The  developments  in  Congress  during  the  past  week 
have  not  been  unfavorable  to  the  sugar  industry.  As  mat- 
ters progress  and  new  plans  continue  to  evolve  it  is  notice- 
able that  one  feature  prevails  through  all,  however  much 
they  may  differ  in  other  respscts,  and  this  is  that  provision 
is  made  in  some  way  or  other  for  protection  of  the  sugar 
producers.  Up  to  the  present  time  the  respect  and  con- 
sideration which  their  position  commands  may  be  consid- 
ered decidedly  encouraging. 

The  talk  of  an  entire  repeal,  outright,  of  the  sugar  bounty 
act  has  largely  subsided.  In  its  place,  in  addition  to  re- 
taining the  graduated  repeal  clause  of  the  bill  as  decided, 
some  of  the  members  of  the  committee  on  ways  and  means 
favor  a  small  duty  on  sugar. 

While  this  would  make  the  increased  cost  to  the  con- 
sumer very  slight  It  would  possess  the  advantage  of  raising 
a  revenue  that  would  be  considerable,  in  addition  to  paying 
all  the  bounty,  and  thus  it  would  work  to  advantage  in 
both  ways. 

The  rate  proposed  is  three-quarters  of  a  cent,  and  it  is 
only  natural  that  attention  should  turn  to  this  in  looking  for 
a  way  out  of  the  difficulty  in  selecting  other  objects  for 
taxation,  the  opposition  to  which  becomes  stronger  as  the 
canvass  proceeds.  Whisky  and  cigars,  incomes  and  other 
sources  possible  to  draw  from,  all  have  such  powerful 
friends  for  protection  in  their  respective  classes  that  sugar 
for  the  masses  must,  perhaps,  be  made  to  contribute  its 
quota. 

Of  the  new  plans  so  far  presented,  probably  that  of  Mr. 
Henry  A.  Brown,  of  Saxonville,  Mass.,  has  the  most  merit 
and  commands  consideration  as  the  invention  of  a  sugar 
tariff  expert  who  has  devoted  many  years  to  his  study  of 
the  sugar  problem.  His  scheme  includes  the  double  plan 
of  duty  and  internal  revenue  tax.  It  Includes  a  duty  on  all 
sugars  imported  for  consumption  without  refining,  to  be 
paid  according  to  the  Dutch  standard  in  color,  1  %  cents 
per  pound  when  above  and  1  cent  when  not  above  No.  16 
in  color,  with  the  provision  that  where  testing  90  degrees  or 
over  it  will  be  classed  as  above  No.  16. 

Imported  sugars  intended  for  refining  under  his  plan 
would  be  entered  and  refined  in  bond,  and  when  taken  out 
for  consumption  pay  an  internal  revenue  tax  of  one  cent  on 
all  above  and  three-fourths  of  one  cent  on  that  not  above 
No.  18  in  color  of  the  Dutch  standard,  exports  of  refined 
sugar  being  exempted  from  taxation. 

In  regard  to  the  bounty  he  provides  for  its  reduction  pro 


rata  to  the  tax  levied,  as  he  is  satisfied  the  s  r  industry 
demands  protection,  but  he  thinks  1}  cents  per  pound  suf- 
ficient, judging  from  the  cost  of  production.  It  must  be 
evident,  however,  that  those  engaged  in  the  business  are 
best  qualified  for  judging  on  this  point. 

In  regard  to  the  amount  of  protection  necessary  for  con- 
tinuation of  the  industry  at  a  profit  in  its  several  forms,  it  is 
safe  to  assert  that  the  cane  sugar  producers  are  practically 
unanimous  in  believing  that  nothing  less  than  that  afforded 
by  the  bounty  law  would  be  sufficient.  It  is  possible,  if  the 
restrictive  operations  of  the  internal  revenue  laws  could  be 
removed,  so  that  the  alcohol  process  might  be  used  for 
separating  the  sugar,  and  the  alcohol  necessary  for  that 
purpose  could  be  made  from  the  sorghum  molasses, 
whereby  the  process  of  manufacturing  sorghum  sugar 
could  be  conducted  from  the  product  of  the  cane,  that  its 
production  would  not  require  quite  so  much  protection  as 
the  bounty  now  affords.  But  the  difficulties  which  still 
exist,  notwithstanding  the  modification  of  the  law,  are  suf- 
ficient, Prof.  Wiley  recently  told  me,  to  prevent  the  practi- 
cal use  of  this  method. 

Dr.  Wiley,  however,  believes  that  sorghum  cane  is  to  be 
the  great  sugar  producer,  and  has  a  magnificent  future  be- 
fore it.  For  the  arid  regions  of  the  West  he  thinks  it 
especially  fitted,  as  it  has  a  wonderful  capacity  for  resisting 
drought.  Its  crop  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  bushels  of  seed  per 
acre  now  sells  in  the  localities  where  grown  at  $1.25  per 
bushel  for  sowing  crops  for  fodder,  and  in  this  way  it  pro- 
duces a  double  profit. 

As  to  the  protection  required  by  the  beet  sugar  industry, 
Mr.  Henry  T.  Oxnard,  the  best  authority  in  this  country 
on  that  subject,  told  me  a  few  weeks  ago  that  if  the  bounty 
should  be  taken  off,  as  threatened  by  some,  the  beet  sugar 
factories  will  be  shut  up  unless  a  duty  is  put  on.  He 
thought  if  one  cent  per  pound  should  be  imposed,  that  the 
present  factories  might  be  kept  running  to  avoid  the  loss  of 
idle  capital  invested  in  them,  but  that  none  others  would 
be  erected.  Nearly  if  not  quite  the  amount  of  protection 
now  afforded  by  the  bounty  is  still  required  by  the  beet 
sugar  industry,  especially  in  the  States  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  At  the  Grand  Island  factory,  in  Nebraska, 
about  500  head  of  cattle  have  been  fed  on  the  beet  pulp 
this  season  to  utilize  the  waste  products  and  thus  help  pay 
expenses,  and  at  the  Norfolk  factory  in  that  State  some 
900  head  of  cattle  have  been  fed  during  the  grinding  sea- 
son; three  or  four  pounds  of  corn  meal  being  mixed  with 
each  hundred  pounds  of  pulp. 

Mr.  Oxnard,  however,  has  faith  in  the  future  of  the  sugar 
industry  and  a  firm  belief  that  the  wisdom  and  justice  of 
Congress  will  retain  a  protective  measure  for  its  benefit. 


Large  and  Roomy  Box-Stalls  Beneficial. 

Have  your  stalls  made  large  and  roomy.  A  stall  nine 
feet  by  four  and  a  half  is  not  large  enough  for  a  horse 
fifteen-three.  Moreover,  it  is  not  certain  whether  the  stall 
will  be  occupied  by  a  i4-hand  horse  or  a  17-hand  horse. 
Some  of  you  have  had  experience,  perhaps,  in  sleeping  in 


a  short  bed,  and  you  know  there  is  nothing  quite  so  dis- 
tressing, especially  after  a  hard  day's  work.  Box  stalls 
are  the  proper  accommodations  for  horses,  but  space  will 
not  always  allow  for  box  stalls.  Where  300  or  400  horses 
are  to  be  stabled  in  cities,  box  stalls  are  next  to  impossible. 
Then  let  the  single  stalls  be  constructed,  with  room  suffi- 
cient for  the  horses  to  stretch  their  limbs.  The  narrow, 
rough-floored  stalls  which  are  found  in  many  stables  are 
little  more  than  chambers  of  torture,  and  many  of  the 
hardest-worked  horses  in  the  country — for  instance,  street- 
car horses — are  forced  into  these.  The  extra  amount  of 
work  that  horses  will  be  enabled  to  do  by  having  the  right 
kind  of  stalls  provided — stalls  in  which  they  can  have  room 
to  stir  about  and  stretch  their  limbs — will  more  than  pay 
for  the  extra  expense  it  will  take  to  provide  such  stalls. 

Let  the  stable  be  well  lighted.  Light  is  the  cheapest  of 
commodities — cheaper  than  any  of  Nature's  gifts,  except 
the  air  we  breathe.  Sunlight  affects  everything  in  a  re- 
markably healthful  degree.  That  side  of  fruit  which  re- 
ceives the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  ripens  first  and  becomes 
fuller  in  form.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
contour  of  animals  is  similarly  influenced.  The  spirits  of  a 
horse  are  affected  with  direct  reference  to  light  and  dark- 
ness, and  not  only  his  spirits,  but  every  part  of  his  physical 
system.  A  horse  began  to  stumble  that  never  stumbled 
before.  The  owner  could  not  account  for  it.  "Is  your 
new  stable  dark?"  was  the  query  put  to  him  by  a  horseman. 
"Yes,  very  dark."  "Put  a  window  in  it  and  then  watch 
the  effect  upon  your  horse."  The  dark  stable  was  the 
secret  of  the  stumbling. — Sunday  Call. 

Cow  Tail  Holders. 
Take  a  small,  soft  cord  about  one  yard  long;  double  it 
in  your  hands;  pass  the  looped  end  around  the  cow's  tail, 
and  put  the  two  single  ends  through  the  looped  end; 
tighten  it  and  pass  one  of  the  single  ends  on  the  inside  of 
the  cow's  leg;  meet  this  with  the  other  single  end  and  tie 
on  the  outside  of  the  leg  with  a  bow-knot.  This  is  quickly 
and  easily  untied  and  taken  off.  Perhaps  this  might  be 
improved  by  fastening  a  small  snap-book  on  one  end  of 
the  cord  and  small  rings  on  the  other.  I  have  found  the 
simple  cord  very  convenient.  You  can  have  a  place  to 
hang  the  cord  in  the  stable  where  it  is  always  ready,  or 
carry  it  in  your  pocket.  Why  is  one  needed  ?  Why,  to 
hold  the  cow's  tall  from  switching  in  your  face  and  even  in 
the  milk  pail  sometimes.  I  have  a  cow  now  that  has  lost 
the  soft  brush  of  her  tail.  When  the  milker  begins  to  milk, 
she  will  begin  to  swing  her  tail  toward  bis  face;  after  a  few 
strokes,  she  will  get  the  range  and  slap  across  his  face,  and 
not  miss  it,  if  let  alone.  I  have  watched  this  tail-switching 
business  for  the  past  40  years,  and  I  conclude  that  it  is 
natural  for  a  cow  to  switch  her  tail  when  irritated,  as  well 
as  when  pleased,  and  of  course  to  keep  off  tormenting  in- 
sects. Daring  fly-time,  a  cow  gets  a  habit  of  keeping  her 
tail  on  the  swing,  and  a  "cool,  dark  stable"  is  not  a 
remedy,  because  she  has  the  habit,  but  "  my  tie  "  has  a 
tendency  to  break  the  habit,  and  can  be  left  off  after  a 
time  when  other  causes  are  removed. 


WE  GIVE  ESPECIAL  ATTENTION  TO 


Incorporated  1884. 


500  Acres. 


ALEXANDER  &  HAMMON'S 

Rio  Bonito  Nurseries,  Biggs,  Butte  Co.,  Cal. 


:■  SOFT  SHELL 


Our  Stock  of  TREES  and  VINLS  is  Most  Complete 
in  EVERY  CLASS  of  Fruits. 

A  LARGE  STOCK  OF  THOMPSONS  SEEDLESS  GRAPES. 

SHIPPING,  CANNING  and  DRYING  Frulte  of  all  Kinds. 

Best  Assortment  of  RAISIN  and  TABLE  GRAPES  In  California. 

Harly  Sliijpioiias  n-u.0EO.is  a  Speoialtv. 

SPECIAL  PRICES  FOB  TREES  IN  LARGE  QUANTITIES. 

DURING  the  last  three  years,  trees  grown  on  the  FEATHER  RIVER  BOTTOM  LANDS,  at  RIO  BONITO,  BUTTE 
COUNTY,  have  been  much  sought  after,  and  the  demand  for  them  is  increasing  all  over  the  State  where  they 
have  been  planted.  Owing  to  the  peculiar  adaptability  of  the  soil  and  climate  of  this  section  for  growing  nursery 
stock,  the  trees  making  a  very  large  and  well-furnished  system  of  root  growth,  and  maintaining  a  correspondingly 
strong  and  vigorous  top,  maturing  the  wood  thoroughly,  we  are  enabled  to  supply  our  patrons  with  the  best  of 
trees,  healthy  in  every  respeot,  entirely  free  from  lneeot  pests,  and  lu  perfect  condition  for  transplanting. 

If  You  Are  Going  To  Plant  Trees,  It  Will  Pay  You  To  Corre- 
spond With  Us  Before  Purchasing. 

a  T.-ci^g-  a  Tvr-nmTi   c*5  SAMMON, 

BIOGS,  BUTTE  COUNTY  CALIFORNIA. 


Niles,  Alameda  Co.,  California. 

FRUIT  TREES, 

SHADE  TREES, 

EVERGREENS 

PALMS  AND  FLOWERING  PLANTS. 

SPECIALTIES:  OLIVES— 38  sorts,  French,  Italian  and  Spanish. 

ROSES— 360  sorts,  all  the  leading  kinds,  new  and  old. 
CLEMATIS-25  Varieties. 

<«■  SEND  FOR  CATALOGUES. 

JOHN  ROCK,  Manager. 


CENTRAL  NURSERY  COMPANY, 

VAN  GELDER  &  WYLIE,  Proprietors. 

GROWERS  AND  DEALERS  IN  ALL  THE  LEADING  VARIETIES  OF 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees. 

Our  Stock  is  Free  Prom  all  Insect  Pests  and  for  Health  and 
Strength  of  Root  Growth  Cannot  be  Excelled. 


Write  for  Prices  on  Wholesale  or  Retail  Orders.  Address 

CENTRAL  NURSERY  COMPANY, 


Acampo,  California. 


FOR  THE  SEASON  OF  1893-94. 

BUDDED  OKANGK  TREES,  of  the  leading  varieties,  one  and  two-year  buds;  also  a  small  lot  of 
choice  budded  and  seedling  LEMON  TREES.  Sweet  Seedling  Oranges,  1  to  4  years  old.  Shade  and 
Ornamental  Plants.   Prices  to  suit  the  times. 

ORCHARD  AND  NURSERY  TBKRHALITO,  BUTTH  COUNTY,  CAL. 

For  prices  and  terms,  address 

OROVILLE  CITRUS  ASSOCIATION, OROVILLE,  BUTTE  COUNTY,  CALIFORNIA 

Coriespondenoe  Solicited. 
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PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 


Januaty  fi,  1894. 


Proper  Pride. 

"  I  will  not  be  yours,"  the  maiden  said: 
"I  admire  you  much,  but  I  won't  be  wed. 
You're  all  that's  nice;  you  haven't  a  vice — 
But  I  will  not  marry  you,  sir, "  she  said. 

The  youth  in  sadness  turned  away; 
For  ihe  maiden  was  fair  as  the  dawning  day. 
And  from  over  the  street  he  watched  that  sweetj 
Little  girl  turn  other  suitors  away. 

Hard-hearted  maiden  she?    Kirst  came 
A  nobleman  with  a  famous  name  ; 
And  he  courted  that  girl,  he  did,  that  Earl  ; 
And  the  mitte n  rewarded  him,  all  the  same. 

Then  came  a  man  with  a  hoard  of  gold, 
So  big  that  his  wealth  could  not  be  told. 
He  wooed  the  maid  as  a  matter  of  trade, 
And  went  out,  wondering,  into  the  cold. 

Then  came  a  poet  with  raven  hair, 

And  a  most  interesting  soulful  air  ; 

And  he  wooed  in  verse,  and  got  left  much  worse 

Than  his  predecessors'— and  s/ie  didn't  care. 

And  a  long  string  of  suitors  came  to  beseech. 
And  the  very  same  answer  she  gave  to  each  ; 
And  the  young  man  thought.  "Why  the  prize  that 
I  sought 

Was  about  a  hundred  miles  out  of  my  reach!  " 

At  last  when  the  line  had  grown  to  a  score, 
And  each  had  been  served  like  the  one  before, 
The  maiden  said,  as  she  nodded  her  head, 
"I  really  don't  think  that  I  need  any  more  !" 

So  she  crossed  the  highway,  her  love  to  see; 
"You  were  my  first  proposal,  "said  she  ; 
''So,  for  self-respect,  I  thought  I'd  collect 
A  few  more  ere  I'd  marry  you,  sir,"  said  she. 

"But  now — " 

And  somehow 
She  yielded  right  under  a  kiss  on  her  brow — 
"I'll  marry  you  at  any  lime,  sir!  ''  said  she. 

—Puck. 


The  Way  They  Emigrate, 


|HE  was  a  scullery  maid  at 
a  private  hotel.  Jacopina 
scrubbed  floors  and  kettles 
and  brass  door-knobs;  she 
helped  cany  trunks  and 
move  furniture;  and,  as  she 
dwelt  underground  mostly,  we  should  never 
have  known  about  her  except  that  one  week 
when  the  hotel  was  short  of  help  she  was 
detailed  to  make  the  service  of  our  rooms. 
She  was  tall  and  broad  and  strong  as  a 
man,  with  brawny  shoulders  and  mnscular 
arms  and  one  of  the  sweetest  faces  ever 
seen.  A  simple,  childish  face  to  top  such  a 
stalwart  frame — her  hair  dark,  crisping  back 
from  the  forehead,  her  cheeks  glowing  and 
her  throat  white  and  solt  with  tender  little 
folds  and  creases  in  it  as  one  sees  in  old 
paintings.  Jacopina  had  a  romance  and  a 
lover.  He  was  a  miner  who  had  emigrated 
to  the  Black  Hills  three  years  before,  and  as 
Jacopina  bade  him  good-bye  and,  wiping  the 
tears  from  her  eyes,  went  back  to  her  scrub- 
bing, she  felt  that  she  should  never  see  him 
again.  He  had  pressed  her  hand  at  parting 
and  had  sworn  he  would  hoard  every  possi- 
ble penny  until  he  could  send  the  money  to 
pay  her  passage  over  the  seas;  but  Jacopina 
had  known  other  maidens  whose  lovers  had 
sworn  to  be  true,  and — well,  why  should  she 
look  to  have  better  luck  than  they. 

After  two  years  he  sent  for  her,  actually 
wrote  for  her  to  come,  and  promised  to  meet 
her  in  New  York,  but  he  did  not  send  any 
money;  he  told  her  she  must  manage  to  get 
it  in  some  way  herself,  but  that  he  would  re- 
fund it  after  she  came.  Jacopina  was  wild 
to  go,  but  no  one  would  lend  her  the  money, 
and  she  had  not  saved  a  fortune  at  scrub- 
bing. 

"You're  a  fool,  Jacopina,"  cautioned  her 
advisers.  "  It  is  two  years  now.  Who 
knows  if  he  will  ever  meet  you  ?  And  we 
all  know  that  he  would  never  send  the 
money  back;  what  man  would  ?  Over  seas 
is  over  seas.  You  borrow  the  big  sum  and 
you  make  the  long  journey,  and  you  find 
yourself  in  the  far  country,  and  you  cannot 
speak,  and  you  have  no  friend,  and  your 
lover — che,  che,  all  the  world  knows  better 
than  to  count  on  a  lover;  you  will  find  him 
safe  married  and  so,  and  so — " 

So  they  dissuaded  her.  She  wept  a  little, 
and  she  got  out  her  lover's  photograph  and 
admired  his  curly  hair  (redolent  of  oil)  and 
his  dotted  cravat  with  a  huge  stick-pin  in  it, 
and  then  she  asked  the  priest's  sister  to 
write  a  letter  for  her  and  tell  him  why  she 
could  not  come.  The  lover  was  wiser  than 
most  men  who  wear  dotted  cravats.  Let  us 
hope  It  was  partly  love  and  not  wholly  a  de- 
sire to  add  to  himself  a  willing  scullion  with 
brawny  muscles. 

"  He  had  been  bitterly  disappointed,"  he 
wrote:  "he  had  travelled  all  the  way  to 
New  York  from  the  Black  Hills,  to  meet  a 
certain  steamer,  with  the  money  to  refund 
her  passage  in  his  breast-pocket — and  she 
had  not  come." 

It  was  a  year  later  now  and  he  had  just 
writttn  again,  sending  the  money  this  time, 
bu    ending  it  in  charge  to  a  friend,  for  how 


could  he  know  In  what  mind  his  letter  might 
find  her.  He  wrote  her  a  lover-like  missive, 
reminding  her  of  how  many  years  they  had 
cared  for  each  other  and  saying  at  last:  "  I 
send  you  the  money.  I  had  it  ready  before, 
if  you  had  only  trusted  me.  But  I  cannot 
come  to  New  York  as  I  did  before;  I  might 
get  fooled  again;  but  if  you  do  come,  I'll 
meet  you  at  Chicago,  and  if  you  don't  come, 
adieu,  for  you'll  never  hear  from  me  again." 

Jacopina  would  not  listen  to  any  advisers 
this  time:  she  sermed  to  see  only  the 
pathetic  figure  waiting  at  the  steamer's  dock, 
careening  with  unspent  gold  and  turning 
back  to  those  wonderful  hills,  in  sorrow  and 
loneliness,  to  dig  out  more.  She  was  so  big 
and  conspicuous  and  simple  that  we  feared 
the  journey  for  her;  a  girl  who  could  neither 
read  nor  write,  and  who  had  never  before 
been  five  miles  away  from  her  birthplace. 

So  we  wrote  letters  for  her  in  various 
languages  to  officials  all  along  the  route;  to 
Innsbruck,  to  the  North  German  Lloyd 
people,  to  Castle  Garden  and  to  the  con- 
ductor of  the  New  York  Central  emigrant 
trains — merely  asking  for  special  goodwill 
toward  seeing  her  forwarded.  She  started 
off  one  day  like  a  giantess  with  a  bridal  bon- 
net on  her  head  and  a  bundle  of  steerage 
comforts  tied  into  a  gingham  sheet.  Many 
an  anxious  thought  traveled  after  her,  but  it 
was  three  months  before  a  letter  came. 

"She  had  waited,"  she  wrote,  "until 
everything  was  settled,  so  that  she  could  tell 
us  all.  The  journey  had  not  been  bad,  the 
letters  had  served  magically;  she  had  not 
once  been  allowed  to  miss  a  train,  and  every- 
body had  been  kind.  She  had  made  friends 
with  an  emigrant  family  aboard  ship  who 
were  also  going  West,  and  she  had  stayed 
with  them  until  they  had  reached  Chicago, 
where,  sure  enough,  her  lover  met  her.  She 
should  hardly  have  known  him  in  that  first 
moment,  she  was  glad  she  wasn't  alone,  be- 
cause, just  suppose,  if  it  hadn't  been  he? 
He  had  grown  stout  and  brown,  and  his 
curls  had  been  shaved  off  close  to  his  head, 
and  be  didn't  look  like  his  photograph,  even 
yet;  but  he  was  very  good  to  her  and  glad 
to  see  her,  and  they  were  married  in  Chicago 
between  two  trains.  Now  she  was  at  the 
Black  Hills,  the  only  woman  in  camp,  and 
she  bad  to  cook  and  wash  and  mend  for  all 
the  miners— about  thirty.  It  was  hard  work; 
much  harder  than  scrubbing,  but  her  hus- 
band said  she  earned  her  keep  and  she  was 
happy,  and  on  the  whole  she  was  glad  she 
had  emigrated,  though  she  couldn't  help 
wishing  her  husband  looked  more  like  his 
photograph.  She  ended  by  saying  that  she 
liked  the  country,  she  thought  it  was  beauti- 
ful; and  the  people — well,  if  she  hadn't  seen 
for  herself,  she  would  never  have  believed 
that  the  Americans  could  be  so  fine. 


Some  Things  Every  Self  -  Respecting 
Householder  Should  Be  Able  to  Do. 
We  are  used  to  being  told  that  it  Is  not 
enough  to  give  mere  money  to  charity,  and 
that  our  benefactions,  if  they  are  to  do  the 
most  good  to  us  and  to  those  whom  they 
help,  mast  include  personal  service.  We 
seem  to  owe  a  measure  of  personal  service 
to  domestic  life  as  well  as  to  charity,  and  if 
we  do  not  pay  it,  domestic  life  does  not 
yield  to  us  all  that  we  might  get  out  of  it. 
The  ability  to  do  things  depends  partly  upon 
our  willingness  to  do  them  now  and  then. 
But  the  ability  to  do  things  is  power,  and 
power  is  very  sweet  to  have  and  to  exercise, 
and  that  not  only  in  great  things,  but  in 
small.  The  man  who  cannot  do  the  or- 
dinary small  tinkering  that  has  to  be  done 
from  week  to  week  In  an  ordinary  modern 
house  denies  himself  a  consciousness  of 
power  which  is  very  cheap  at  the  price  it 
costs.  Not  to  be  able  to  put  washers  on  a 
leaking  water-faucet,  to  take  off  or  put  on 
gas-burners,  and  to  remedy  the  simpler 
maladies  of  plumbing,  is  to  admit  oneself  to 
be  the  mere  occupant,  but  not  the  master,  of 
the  modern  house.  To  put  in  glass  takes 
too  much  time,  and  altogether  It  is  not  as 
necessary  to  the  modern  man  as  it  was  to 
his  grandfather  that  he  should  know  how  to 
be  his  own  glazier.  So  with  most  carpenter 
work.  It  takes  too  long  to  do  well  any  job 
of  conseqnence;  better  have  in  the  adept 
from  his  shop.  And  yet  some  tools  and  the 
ability  to  use  them  seem  to  be  Indispensable 
to  the  householder's  self-respect.  Not  to  be 
able  to  plane  the  top  of  a  door  or  the  edge 
of  a  drawer  when  it  sticks,  or  to  drive  a  nail 
straight,  or  send  home  a  screw  without  split- 
ting the  wood,  or  fit  a  key,  or  mend  a  child's 
toy,  must  involve  a  humiliating  conscious- 
ness of  inefficiency.  Yet  there  are  men  who 
strive  to  reconcile  with  self-esteem  all  these 
incompetencies,  and  another  more  inex- 
cusable than  either  of  them — the  Inability  to 
run  a  furnace  and  raise  or  lower  the  tem- 
perature of  one's  habitation  at  will. — From 
"  The  Point  of  View,"  In  the  January  num- 
ber of  Scribner's  Magazine. 


"Believe  Me  If  AH  Those  Endearing 
Young  Charms." 

I  have  a  wooden  leg.  No  one  would 
know  it.  It  has  seldom  troubled  me.  Some- 
times, in  fact,  it  is  a  convenience;  in  a 
crowded  horse  car,  for  Instance.  The  stout 
lady  who  grinds  her  heel  Into  one's  toe  en- 
joys only  a  fancied  triumph  over  me,  for  my 
wooden  leg  is  always  the  prominent  one  on 
such  occasions.  Once,  alas  !  it  stood  in  my 
way,  as  you  shall  see. 

I  was  engaged  to  a  lovely  girl.  You  can't 
think  how  gracefully  I  went  down  on  my 
wooden  knee  and  asked  her  to  be  mine. 
She  used  to  wonder  how  I  could  hold  her 
for  such  a  length  of  time  on  my  poor,  long- 
suffering  knee.  You  see  I  couldn't  bear  to 
tell  her  that  she  wasn't  engaged  to  a  whole 
man.  She  couldn't  be  expected  immedi- 
ately to  see  the  advantages  of  a  foot  that 
could  never  have  the  gout,  that  could  wear 
the  tightest  shoe  with  impunity,  and  that  was 
exactly  as  much  at  her  service  as  my  more 
proper  self.  So  I  put  it  off  (not  the  leg,  but 
my  acknowledgement  of  its  existence)  till  the 
day  before  the  wedding.  Then  I  determined 
to  make  a  clean  breast  of  it,  like  a  man  of 
honor.  When  I  have  made  up  my  mind, 
nothing  can  shake  me.  I  walked  to  Sophia's 
house,  entered,  and  found  her  in  the  parlor. 
It  was  not  a  time  for  delay.  I  rushed  up  to 
her,  and  throwing  myself  this  time  on  both 
knees,  exclaimed: 

"  Sophia,  I  have  got  a  wooden  leg  I  " 
The  noble  creature  !     She  turned  ashy 
pale,  and  then  a  lovely  pink.    After  a  mo- 
ment, a  smile  spread  over  her  beautiful  face. 
She  took  both  my  bands  and  cried: 

"  O,  darling  George  !"  (so  she  was  good 
enough  to  call  me.)    "  So  have  I  ! " 

It  was  a  dreadful  shock.  I  rose  and  felt 
one  knee  tremble  beneath  me.  The  other 
is  fortunately  proof  to  all  such  emergencies. 
I  could  hardly  believe  that  one  of  those  re- 
fined and  delicate  feet  which  I  had  so  often 
admired  was  the  work  of  a  clumsy  artificer. 
I  could  not  love  my  Sophia  when  a  part  of 
her  was  not  my  own  ! 

"  Sophia  !  "  I  cried.    "  You  are  not  all  I 
thought  you  were  !  " 

Then  in  a  hurried  whisper  I  told  her  that 
everything  must  be  over  between  us.  In  a 
man,  I  said,  physical  imperfections  could  be 
overlooked;  but  in  a  lovely  woman,  never  ! 
My  eyes  streaming  with  tears,  I  hurried 
from  the  room  and  into  the  street.  As  I 
passed  before  the  window  where  she  sat,  she 
threw  up  the  sash  and  called  me. 

"  George  '.  "  she  cried,  "  come  to  think  of 
it,  my  leg  isn't  wooden  after  all  !  " 

Then  she  shut  the  window.  I  rushed 
back  to  the  door.  To  my  disgust  it  was 
locked.  Every  delay  was  vexatious  till  the 
moment  when  I  should  fold  my  restored 
darling  in  my  arms.  At  last  the  servant  ap- 
peared. "Miss  Sophia  says  she's  out!" 
And  the  door  was  shut.  From  that  moment 
I  have  never  seen  Sophia  again  — Boston 
Budget. 


Home,  Sweet  Home. 

At  the  Congress  of  Religions  at  the  Colum- 
bian Exposition,  Frances  E.  Willard,  in  her 
address,  uttered  the  following  gem: 

"  It  is  said  that  when  darkness  settles  on 
the  Adriatic  sea  and  fishermen  are  far  from 
land,  their  wives  and  daughters,  just  before 
putting  out  the  lights  of  their  humble  cot- 
tages, go  down  by  the  shore  and  in  their 
clear,  sweet  voices  sing  the  first  lines  of  the 
Ave  Maria.  Then  they  listen  eagerly,  and 
across  the  sea  are  borne  to  them  the  deep 
tones  of  those  they  love,  singing  the  strains 
that  follow,  '  Ora  pro  nobis,'  and  thus  each 
knows  that  with  the  other  all  Is  well.  I 
often  think  that  from  the  home  life  of  the 
nation,  from  its  mothers  and  sisters, 
daughters  and  sweethearts,  there  sound 
through  the  darkness  of  this  transition  age 
the  tender  notes  of  a  dearer  song,  whose 
burden  is  being  taken  up  and  echoed  back 
to  us  from  far  out  amid  the  billows  of  tempta 
tion,  and  its  sacred  words  are  '  Home, 
Sweet  Home  ! '  God  grant  that  deeper  and 
stronger  may  grow  that  heavenly  chorus 
from  men's  and  women's  Hps  and  lives.  For 


with  all  its  faults,  and  they  are  many,  I  be- 
lieve the  present  marriage  system  to  be  the 
greatest  triumph  of  Christianity,  and  that  it 
has  created  and  conserves  more  happy 
homes  than  the  world  has  ever  before 
known. 

"Any  law  that  renders  less  binding  the 
mutual  life-long  loyalty  of  one  man  and 
woman  to  each  other,  which  is  the  central 
idea  of  every  home,  is  an  unmitigated  curse 
to  that  home  and  to  humanity.  Around  this 
union,  which  alone  renders  possible  a  pure 
society  and  a  permanent  State,  the  law 
should  build  its  utmost  safeguards,  and  upon 
this  union  the  gospel  should  pronounce  its 
most  sacred  benedictions.  But,  while  I  hold 
these  truths  to  be  self-evident,  I  believe  that 
a  constant  evolution  is  going  forward  in  the 
home,  as  in  every  other  place,  and  that  we 
may  have  but  dimly  dreamed  the  good  in 
store  for  those  whom  God  for  holiest  love 
hath  made.  In  the  nature  of  the  case  the 
most  that  even  Christianity  itself  could  do  at 
first,  though  it  is  the  strongest  force  ever  let 
loose  upon  the  planet,  was  to  separate  one 
man  and  one  woman  from  the  common  herd 
into  each  home,  telling  the  woman  to  work 
there  in  grateful  quietness,  while  the  man 
stood  at  the  door  to  defend  its  sacred  shrine 
with  fist  and  spear,  to  insist  upon  its  rights 
of  property,  and  later  on  to  represent  it  in 
the  State."  

A  Smoker's  Savings. 
Chauncey  M.  Depew  once  remarked  that 
he  regarded  his  success  in  life  as  due,  in  a 
great  measure,  to  his  firmness  in  breaking  off 
the  habit  of  smoking.  He  enjoyed  his  cigars 
as  much  as  did  any  ardent  lover  of  the  weed; 
but,  when  he  found  that  smoking  interfered 
ith  his  thinking  apparatus,  he  promptly 
stopped  it. 

Luther  Prescott  Hubbard  is  another  New 
Yorker  who  attributes  not  only  his  financial 
success,  but  his  long  and  contented  life,  to 
his  total  abstinence  from  the  tobacco  habit. 
When  a  mere  lad,  he  chewed  and  smoked, 
but  was  induced  to  abandon  both  the  quid 
and  the  cigar  by  the  reasoning  of  a  dear 
friend.  For  many  years  Mr.  Hubbard  has 
been  in  business  on  Wall  street,  and  just 
after  he  had  passed  his  eighty-fifth  year  he 
printed  and  circulated  a  little  treatise  on 
"How  a  Smoker  got  a  Home.1' 

Mr.  Hubbard  says:  "  My  smoking  was 
moderate  compared  with  that  of  many,  only 
six  cigars  a  day  at  6  V  cents  each,  equal  to 
$136.50  per  annum,  which  at  7  percent  in- 
terest for  sixty-one  years  amounts  to  the 
small  fortune  of  $118,924.26.  This  has 
afforded  means  for  the  education  of  my 
children,  with  an  appropriate  allowance  for 
benevolent  objects." 

This  contented  octogenarian  began  saving 
his  cigar  money  by  depositing  it  in  the  Sea- 
men's Bank  for  Savings.  In  a  few  years  he 
had  accumulated  enough  to  buy  a  comfort- 
able home  near  the  city,  and  overlooking 
Long  Island  Sound.  Daring  the  long  period 
of  his  patient  economy  he  has  been  in  the 
receipt  of  a  moderate  income. —  New  York 
Times. 


A  Bath  that  Refreshes  and  Cleanses. 
The  following  directions  are  given  by  a 
physician:  Get  enough  Turkish  toweling  by 
the  yard  (you  can  get  remnants)  to  make 
two  pairs  of  thumbless  mittens,  just  large 
enough  to  slip  over  the  thumb  and  allow  to 
stretch  flat;  also  a  large  rough  towel  and  a 
generous  supply  of  tepid  water,  and,  of 
course,  soap,  and  either  another  towel  to 
stand  on  or  a  piece  of  oil-cloth  four  feet 
square.  It  is  very  important  to  have  a 
warm  room,  so  that  the  body  may  not  be 
chilled  when  you  drop  your  garments. 
After  taking  everything  off,  stand  on  the  oil- 
cloth or  towel  in  front  of  your  basin,  slip 
your  mittens  on,  and  dip  them  in  the  water, 
squeeze  the  drips  from  the  mitten,  soap  well 
and  rub  the  body  all  over,  beginning  at  the 
neck  and  ending  with  the  toes.  Take  off 
the  mittens,  lay  them  down  beside  the  basin; 
all  the  soil  of  the  body  will  be  in  those  mit- 
tens, slip  them  on  and  go  over  your  body 
again,  rinsing  the  mittens  several  times, 
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thus:  Take  the  soap  off  the  arms,  then  rinse 
the  waist,  etc.  Bathing  thus  rests  and 
strengthens  a  tired  body.  It  takes  from 
eight  to  ten  minutes  to  wash  from  top  to 
toe,  and  to  rinse  the  mittens  in  a  second 
water,  ready  for  another  day.  It  is  well  to 
put  them  in  the  air  to  sweeten,  and  have 
them  boiled  once  a  week  to  keep  them 
pleasant.  

Meat-Eating  and  Bad  Temper. 
One  deplorable  result  of  excessive  meat 
eating  in  England  is  the  ill-temper  which  is 
a  chronic  complaint  among  us.    In  no 
country  is  home  rendered  so  unhappy  and 
life  made  so  miserable  by  the  ill- temper  of 
those  who  are  obliged  to  live  together  as  in 
England.    If  we  compare  domestic  life  and 
manners  in  England  with  those  of  other 
countries  where  meat  does  not  form  such  an 
integral  article  of  diet,  a  notable  improve- 
ment will  be  remarked.   In  less  meat-eating 
France,  urbanity  is  the  rule  of  the  home.  In 
fish  and  rice-eating  Japan,  harsh  words  are 
unknown,  and  an  exquisite  politeness  to  one 
another  prevails,  even  among  the  children 
who  play  together  in  the  street.    In  Japan  I 
never  heard  rude,  angry  words  spoken  by 
any  but  Englishmen.    I  am  strongly  of  the 
opinion  that  the  ill-temper  of  the  English  is 
caused  in  a  great  measure  by  a  too  abundant 
meat  dietary,  combined  with  a  sedentary 
life.    The  half-oxidized  products  of  albumen 
circulating  in  the  blood  produce  both  mental 
and    moral    disturbances.  Brain-workers 
should  live  sparingly  if  they  would  work 
well  and  live  long.    Their  force  is  required 
for  mental  exertion,  and  should  not  be  ex- 
pended on  the  task  of  digestion  ;  for  they 
should  remember  that  the  digestion  of  heavy 
meals  involves  a  great  expenditure  of  nerve 
force.    The  healthful  thing  to  do  is  to  lead 
an  active  and  unselfish  life  on  a  moderate 
diet,  sufficient  to  maintain  strength,  and  not 
increase  weight. — Ernest  Hart,  in  The  Hos- 
pital. 
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Philip's  Success,  or  What  a  Boy 
Can  Do. 


BRIGHT-FACED,  ragged 
boy  of  about  ten  years  came 
to  my  door  one  morning. 
Mittie,  who  had  answered 
the  bell,  called  to  me,  "  Do 


come  and  see  what  a  comic 
little  fellow  is  here." 

When  I  reached  the  door  there  he  stood, 
trying  to  produce  sound  from  what  he  called  I  won't  let  me  bring  it  In  when  the 


a  fiddle,  which  was  of  his  own  construction 
It  consisted  of  a  few  bent  sticks  tied  to 
gether  with  twine,  and  a  bent  piece  of  brass 
wire  for  the  bow.  By  hard  work,  now  and 
then,  a  little  squeaking  noise  would  come 
from  it;  then  his  blue  eyes  beamed  with 
delight. 

I  said,  "  What  is  your  name?" 
"  Philip,"  he  answered,  but  added,  "  The 
boys  call  me  Phil." 
"  Have  you  a  father  and  mother  ?  "  I  asked 
"  Yes,  ma'm,"  he  replied,  "  Father  says 
we  must  start  out  early.    4  Can't 
idlers  in  these  rooms.' " 
"  What  did  your  mother  say  ?"  I  inquired 
"  Mother's  nice,"  he  evasively  remarked. 
"  Have  you  brothers  and  sisters  ? "  I  con 
tinued. 

"  Yes,  ma'm,"  he  responded.    "  Lots 
em,  but  I  ain't  got  much  else." 

I  gave  him  for  his  music  two  pennies,  for 
which  he  seemed  greatly  pleased 
"  They  will  buy,"  he  murmured  to  himself. 
"  Buy  what  ? "  I  asked 
"  You  see  I  want  to  earn  money  to  buy  a 
few  bouquets  to  sell  on  the  street,"  he  con 
inued. 

"  Oh,  you  are  going  into  business, 
you?" 

"  Yes,  ma'm,"  was  the  response. 


thanked  him  for  his  kindness.  He  raised 
his  hat  and  bade  me  good-night  as  politely 
as  any  boy  of  polished  manners  might  have 
done,  and  went  whistling  down  the  street 
He  was  then  about  io  years  old. 

I  did  not  see  Philip  for  some  time  after 
that,  but  going  into  the  market  one  day  to 
buy  preserving  fruit,  I  met  him.  "If  you 
buy  fruit  to-day,"  he  said,  "  I'd  like  to  take  it 
home  for  you." 

"  How  can  you ?"  I  asked,  "I  may  buy 
several  kinds." 

"  I  have  a  wheelbarrow  now,"  he  replied, 
"  and  brother  Dick  watches  it  while  I  go  and 
get  things.    It  is  out  on  the  corner.  They 

market 


crowded." 

"  Where  did  you  get  your  wheelbarrow  ?  " 
"  Bought  an  old  one  and  mended  it  my 
self.    It  didn't  cost  much  money." 

"  But  what  have  you  done  with  the  flower 
business?"  I  queried. 

"Given  it  to  my  sister,"  he  answered.  I 
made  my  purchases  and  Philip  was  prompt 
to  take  charge  of  the  baskets.  I  observed 
that  he  was  a  favorite  with  the  market-men, 
often  doing  some  little  act  of  kindness  for 
them.  If  a  whip  dropped  he  would  run  to 
have  any  |  pick  it  up.  If  a  poor  woman  was  trying  to 
cross  the  street  with  a  heavy  basket  he  would 
help  her  over,  and  many  other  little  acts  of 
thoughtfulness  to  lighten  others'  burdens. 
Those  blue  eyes  seemed  to  take  In  every- 
thing. Now  and  then  one  would  speak 
of  |  gruffly  to  him  if  he  chanced  to  cross  his 
path.  It  is  said,  "There  is  a  soft  spot  In 
every  man's  nature,"  and  so  there  is. 

I  followed  the  boys  as  they  came  with  the 
fruit.  When  nearly  home  three  little  roughs 
came  up.  "  See  here,  give  us  some  fruit," 
said  one.  "Give  us  some  o'  them  air 
peaches,"  said  another,  and  they  began  pull- 
ing at  the  covers  of  the  baskets. 

Let  them  alone,"  said  Philip;  but  they 
did  not  heed  his  order.  He  stopped,  doubled 
his  fist  and  sent  the  oldest  reeling  In  the 


Several  days  after  in  passing  through  the  gutter;   the  others  ran  away.     He  then 


Dried  Beef  Broiled. — Put  nice  slices 
of  dried  beef  on  a  greased,  hot  gridiron,  and 
broil  till  rather  crisp,  taking  care  they  do 
not  burn.  When  done  place  the  slices  on  a 
hot  platter  and  pour  over  each  slice  a  little 
melted  butter.  This  makes  a  nice  dish  for 
luncheon  or  tea. 

Baked  Indian  Pudding. — Two  quarts 
of  milk,  a  heaping  teacup  of  Indian  meal, 
half  a  cup  of  white  flour,  two  eggs,  a  cup  of 
molasses,  a  heaping  teaspoonful  of  salt,  half 
a  teaspoonful  of  ginger  and  the  same  of  cin- 
namon, and  a  large  tablespoonful  of  butter 
to  mix  it;  boil  three  pints  of  the  milk.  Have 
ready  beaten  together  all  the  other  ingredi 
ents  (except  the  eggs)  in  the  remaining  pint 
of  milk.  Pour  the  hot  milk  over  them;  add 
the  butter,  and  when  cool,  the  eggs  well 
beaten.  Bake  in  a  deep,  well-buttered  pud- 
ding dish,  holding  at  least  three  quarts. 
Bake  very  slowly  seven  or  eight  hours.  Do 
not  stir,  but  cover  with  a  plate  if  it  bakes  too 
fast. 

Sponge  Cake. — Take  the  weight  of  ten 
unbroken  eggs  in  sugar  and  half  that  weight 
in  flour.  Beat  the  yolks  till  very  light,  then 
add  the  sugar  and  beat  five  minutes;  add  the 
rind  and  juice  of  one  large  lemon,  or  two 
small  ones,  and  the  whites  beaten  to  a  stiff 
froth.  Stir  in  the  flour  gradually  and  thor- 
oughly. This  measure  makes  three  good- 
sized  loaves.  Bake  about  half  an  hour  in  a 
moderate  oven.  The  oven  door  must  not  be 
opened  till  the  cake  is  nearly  done,  as  it  will 
be  likely  to  fall.  If  you  wish  to  make  a 
smaller  measure,  take  the  weight  of  five  eggs 
in  sugar  and  half  that  weight  in  flour. 
Sponge  cake  should  always  be  broken; 
never  cut  it  with  a  knife. 

Squirrel  Pie. — Six  squirrels,  one-quarter 
of  a  pound  of  salt  pork,  one  pint  of  oysters, 
half  an  onion,  salt,  pepper,  mace  and  butter. 
Cut  the  squirrels  into  neat  joints  and  put  into 
a  stewpan  with  water  enough  to  cover  them; 
add  the  pork,  cut  into  slices,  and  half  a 
medium-sized  onion — if  the  flavor  is  liked. 
Cover  close  and  simmer  until  tender.  When 
done  take  up  the  pieces  of  squirrel,  strain 
the  gravy  and  set  both  away  to  get  cold. 
Line  the  sides  of  a  deep  pie  dish  with  a  good 
paste.  Put  a  little  gravy  in  the  bottom  of 
the  dish,  then  a  layer  of  squirrel  and  a  few 
oysters,  and  some  of  the  oyster  liquor, 
sprinkle  with  a  little  flour,  season  with  salt, 
pepper  and  a  little  mace,  and  cover  with  bits 
of  butter.  Proceed  in  this  manner  until  the 
dish  is  full.  Cover  with  paste,  cut  a  hole  in 
the  center  and  bake  half  an  hour.  This 
makes  an  excellent  and  very  inexpensive 
pie.  The  squirrels  can  be  procured  at  the 
butcher's,  skinned  and  cleaned,  for  five  cents 
a  pair.  For  a  pie  for  a  family  of  four  or  five 
persons  six  squirrels  would  be  required,  as 
there  is  not  much  to  them  except  the 
haunches. 


hall  I  heard  Mittie  saying  at  the  door 
Now,  go  away  and  don't  come  here  any 
more, 

Then  a  little  voice  said,  "  Please  can't  I 
see  the  mistress  ?  " 

"  I  looked  around  and  there  were  those 
blue  eyes  looking  straight  at  me.  I  went  to 
him  and  he  showed  me  with  pride  his  card 
of  flowers.  He  had  arranged  them  on  a 
piece  of  cardboard,  in  imitation  of  those  he 
had  seen  on  the  street,  and  it  was  a  fit  com' 
panion-piece  to  the  fiddle.  He  had  earned 
money  to  buy  six  small  bouquets,  and  he 
told  me  they  cost  him  less  than  three  cents 
apiece  and  he  expected  to  sell  them  for  five 
cents  each. 

He  often  came  to  the  door  afterward,  but 
Mittie  did  not  send  him  away  again;  she 
became  greatly  interested  in  the  young 
flower  merchant's  success,  and  I  think  sent 
him  many  customers. 

Once  when  a  number  of  friends  were  in 
the  parlor  she  brought  him  in  to  obtain  sale 
for  his  flowers.  He  stood  and  viewed 
everything,  then  said:  "  If  ever  I  git  money 
I'll  git  things  jist  like  these  and  give  them  to 
mother." 

"  But,"  Mittie  said,  "  you  came  in  to  sell 
flowers,"  which  seemed  to  bring  him  back 
to  business  again. 

Some  months  before,  when  Mittie  came  to 
assist  me  with  general  household  affairs, 
she  told  me  her  name  was  Bridget  Cath- 


started  on  with  his  load  as  though  nothing 
had  happened.  After  that  not  a  word  passed 
between  him  and  his  brother.  They  reached 
my  house  and  safely  delivered  the  freight. 

Philip's  market  business  seemed  to  pros- 
per, and  I  was  surprised  when  going  out  one 
morning  I  saw  him  standing  on  the  corner 
near  my  house  with  a  satchel  in  his  hand 
evidently  ready  for  a  journey.  When 
came  to  him  he  said:    "  I  am  going  West 
I  thought  I  should  like  to  tell  you." 
"Going  West,  and  alone?"  I  said. 
"  Yes,  ma'm;  I  have  an  uncle  in  the  West 
but    I    don't    exactly   know    where,"  he 
added. 

"Then  how  will  you  find  him?  The  West 
is  a  large  place  to  look  over,"  I  said. 

It  won't  matter  much  whether  I  find  him 
or  not,  for  I  expect  to  take  care  of  myself." 

"  Who  will  bring  things  from  the  market 
for  me  now  ?  " 

Oh,  Dick  will  do  it  for  you.  I  have 
given  everything  to  him  and  our  little  brother 
John  helps  him."  With  a  cheerful  good-by 
he  said:  "  I'll  do  the  best  I  can."  He  was 
then  14. 

Years  passed  and  I  heard  good  reports 
from  Philip  through  his  brother.  I  knew  he 
would  do  well  wherever  he  went.  He  was 
not  one  of  those  who  stand  and  wait  for 
chance  to  turn  the  wheel  of  fortune;  he 
turned  it  himself. 

I  hardly  expected  to  see  him  again.  But 


The  leader  Is  Philip. 

F rom  being  a  poor  little  bouquet  peddler 
through  perseverance,  honesty,  labor  and  a 
determination  to  rise  in  the  world,  he  edu- 
cated himself,  cultivated  his  voice,  and  be- 
came a  successful  iron  merchant  in  the 
West.— E.  H.  H.,  in  American  Cultivator. 
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SHEEP  DIPS 


erine.  After  a  short  time  she  asked  me  if  one  day  in  the  busy  season  (and  it  was  un 
she  might  be  called  Mittie.  I  said  "Why  ?"  usually  crowded  wherever  I  went),  I  was 
She  replied,  "  Now,  since  I  live  in  waiting  to  cross  Fifth  avenue  and  I  saw  on 
America,  I  want  to  be  like  the  Americans,  the  other  side  a  tall,  attractive-looking  young 
and  they  mostly  end  their  names  with  ie."      man  who  seemed  to  be  watching  me.  He 

I  thought  it  was  easy  to  make  that  change  soon  came  over, 
if  it  would  make  her  happier,  and  it  was  de- 1    "  Can  I  help  you  across  ?"  he  asked,  which 
cided  to  call  her  Mittie.  he  did  very  politely  after  I  replied,  "  Yes, 

Late  one  Saturday  evening  Philip  came  thank  you." 
to  the  house  with  a  small  faded  bouquet  for      I  was  going  on  when  I  thought  I  noticed 
each  member  of  the  family,  evidently  from  a  disappointed  expression  on  his  face.  I 


tock  left  over.  "  I  wanted  to  give  you 
something,"  he  said,  "  and  this  was  all  I 
had."  He  seemed  pleased  at  the  gift,  and 
we  were  pleased  at  the  spirit  in  which  it 
was  given,  if  the  value  was  small.  Philip's 
flowers  increased  in  quantity  and  quality, 
and  he  was  quite  a  prosperous  business  man. 

One  day  I  had  been  to  see  a  friend  and 
was  returning  quite  late  in  the  evening, 
when  Philip  came  up  to  me.  He  said: 
"Ain't  you  afraid?  I  will  walk  home  with 
you.  It  will  not  be  much  out  of  my  way." 
"  Do  you  live  near  here  ? "  I  asked. 
"  No,  ma'm;  but  it  was  rather  late  when 
we  shut  up  to-night,  and  then  I  had  to  go 
on  an  errand  for  mother." 

"  What  are  you  doing  now  ? "  I  asked. 
"You  see,"  he  replied,  "  I  have  hired  a 
basement  window  in  Baxter  street  and  my 
sister  sells  flowers,  while  I  carry  them  about. 
I  go  to  night  school  now,  one  hour  every 
evening.  I'll  know  how  to  read  yet.  If  I 
once  git  started  I  can  learn  myself  a  good 
deal." 

We  had  now  come  to  my  home  and  I 


turned  to  look,  then  he  came  forward  and 
said,  "  I  think  you  have  forgotten  Philip." 
My  surprise  was  ill-concealed;  he  must  have 
read  my  thoughts,  for  he  looked  both 
amused  and  gratified.  He  said  his  em- 
ployer had  sent  him  to  New  York  on  busi- 
ness, and  he  was  then  on  his  way  to  the 
depot  to  return  West. 

Time  has  gone  on,  and  now  in  one  of  the 

largest  churches  in  the  thriving  city  of  C  

a  fine  organ  peals  forth  its  grand  music;  the 
leader  comes  forward,  a  man  whose  hair  is 
slightly  sprinkled  with  gray;  his  general  ap- 
pearance is  pleasant.  All  eyes  are  turned 
toward  him  as  his  rich,  melodious  voice 
leads  the  people  in  sacred  song.  It  is  not 
alone  the  popular  young  preacher  who  fills 
the  church  every  Sabbath,  but  lovers  of 
music  come  a  long  distance  to  worship  in 
song. 

What  Is  there  in  his  music,"  whispered 
a  girl  to  her  friend,  "that  is  so  spiritual,  so 
soul-stirring  ?" 

It  is  not  the  music,"  said  her  friend.  "It 
is  heartfelt  worship  in  song." 


Hayward's  famous  Paste  and  Liquid 
Dips  received  the  Highest  Award  at  the 
World's  Columbian  Exposition,  also  the 
Prize  Medal  at  the  California  State  Fair. 
Dips  from  all  over  the  world  were  ex- 
hibited at  Chicago  and  practical  sheep 
men  pronounced  Hayward's  the  best  and 
most  effective  medicine  for  the  cure  of  scab 
and  general  benefit  to  wool, 

CHRISTY  &  WISE. 

General  and  Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast, 

Office-Fifth  and  Townsend  Streets. 

San  Francisco. 
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1?ATR0NS  Of  HUSBAJ^Y. 
Random  Thoughts. 

By  A.  P.  Roach*,  W.  M.  8.  G.  of  California. 

A  selfish  heart  can  never  know 
The  sweets  which  from  true  friendship  flow. 

New  York  has  thirty  thousand  grangers, 
who  co-operate  In  numerous  ways  and  make 
their  business  pay.  But  she  is  the  Empire 
State.  When  California  has  her  "thirty 
thousand,"  and  when  they  co-operate,  to  the 
extent  of  establishing  a  few  centrally  located 
selling  points,  in  charge  of  live,  wide-awake 
business  patrons,  and  discard  the  suicidal 
policy  of  eyery  farmer  trying  to  be  his  own 
salesman,  the  grange  and  grange  business 
will  pay  something  handsome  in  California, 
too. 

Prosperity  in  any  of  the  affairs  of  life  can 
only  be  secured  through  earnest,  honest 
work,  mentally  and  physically  combined.  A 
great  deal  of  this  valuable  commodity  is 
promised  this  year,  in  behalf  of  the  good  old 
grange,  by  sisters  and  brothers  who  mean 
exactly  what  they  say. 

One  of  the  prime  essentials  to  the  success- 
ful operation  of  every  farm  is  that  the  farmer 
shall  be  a  careful  reader  of  one  or  more 
agricultural  papers.  In  this  way  alone  can 
he  keep  abreast  of  the  advancement  and  ex- 
perimental progress  of  his  calling,  and  the 
avoidance  of  costly  and  unproductive  crop 
ventures.  Remember  that  one  published  in 
your  county  or  State  deals  directly  with 
those  industries  in  which  you  are  interested, 
and  hence  is  the  most  valuable. 

The  old  year  has  fled  like  a  foiled  shark, 
leaving  here  and  there  a  ripple  on  the  sur- 
face of  events,  cut  by  the  keen  edge  of  its 
ugly  fin  deep  into  the  history  of  this  Colum- 
bian year.  The  New  Year,  with  its  hopeful 
greeting,  its  unsolved  problems  and  prom 
ised  rewards,  Is  before  us.  Let  every  citizen 
of  our  glorious  commonwealth  assist  In 
driving  the  plow  of  thought  and  labor  into 
the  active  affairs  of  life,  and  the  blues  will 
vanish  like  a  feather  before  a  hurricane,  and 
hard  times  will  be  shorn  of  half  their  sting. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  California 
State  Grange  will  meet  In  San  Francisco  at 
10:30  o'clock  Tuesday,  Jan.  9th,  1894,  for 
the  transaction  of  important  business.  Many 
patrons  who  have  valuable  plans  and  sug- 
gestions to  offer  will  be  present,  and  a  gen 
eral  conference  and  discussion  of  vital  inter 
est  to  the  order  is  expected. 


Lecturer's  Notes. 


Does  Industry  Need  Protection? 


The  above  is  the  general  topic  for  Jan- 
uary. Doubtless  the  prompt  comment  of 
many  has  been:  "This  is  a  political  topic 
and  will  involve  partisan  discussion,  which 
is  forbidden  by  the  fundamental  law  of  our 
order."  But  that  is  not  all  the  truth.  First, 
last  and  all  the  time  it  is  an  economic  ques- 
tion, and  it  Is  simply  incidental  that  two 
great  political  parties  have  ranged  them- 
selves on  the  one  and  the  other  sides  of  it. 
It  still  remains  to  be  determined  whether, 
under  what  circumstances  and  to  what  ex- 
tent industry  needs  protection,  if  at  all. 

One  thing  in  particular  has  encouraged 
me  to  ask  the  attention  of  the  Patrons  of 
California  to  this  subject,  and  that  is  the  ad- 
mirable candor  and  judicial  temper  with 
which  the  editor  of  the  Rural  Press  con- 
siders vexing  questions  from  an  "  independ- 
ent standpoint."  If  he,  why  not  others? 
The  Rural  Press  is  not  a  partisan  journal, 
and  it  would  be  suicidal  to  use  Its  columns 
to  partisan  ends;  hence  the  editor  gives  his 
views  concerning  many  of  the  subjects  over 
which  politicians  are  struggling  without  be- 
traying his  political  sympathies.  Let  us 
search  for  the  facts  without  regard  to  who 
champions  or  antagonizes  them.  The  im- 
portant thing  Is  to  know  for  ourselves  what 
to  champion  and  what  to  antagonize. 

Probably  the  great  majority  of  those  who 
will  read  these  notes  have  never  made  any 
attempt  at  a  judicial  and  impartial  investi- 
gation of  this  subject.  They  have  listened 
to  campaign  speakers  when  some  general 
election  was  drawing  on,  usually  to  the 
speakers  on  only  one  side,  or  read  the  party 
paper  for  which  they  subscribed.  That  Is 
about  the  sum  total  of  their  education  on 
this  most  Important  question.  The  amount 
of  misinformation  obtainable  in  that  way  is 
unlimited.  Such  speakers  and  journals  are 
working  to  win.  Party  platforms  are  framed 
to  "  get  in  "  on  and  not  to  stand  on.  The 
orators  and  editors  of  either  party  do  not 
hesitate  at  the  grossest  misstatement  if  they 
think  it  will  serve  their  ends.  Whoever  de- 
pends upon  them  for  his  education  concern- 
ing political  issues  will  soon  find  himself 


Illustrating  Josh  Billings'  aphorism:  "  It  is 
better  not  to  know  so  much  than  to  know 
so  many  things  wrong."  It  will  be  mar- 
velous how  many  things  he  will  know 
wrong.  Yet  reliable  sources  of  Information 
are  always  available;  good  sense  and  candid 
judgment,  properly  exercised,  are  rarely 
misled. 

Again,  forbidden  to  indulge  in  partisan 
discussion  in  our  granges,  does  it  follow  that 
we  can  bring  no  influence  to  bear  upon 
political  results;  that  we  must  tamely  con- 
sent to  be  ground  between  the  upper  and 
nether  millstones  of  partisanship,  with  no 
attempt  at  self-assertion  ?  For  one  I  do  not 
see  bow  many  of  the  specifications  in  our 
great  Declaration  of  Purposes  are  to  be  at- 
tained without  bringing  a  strong  influence  to 
bear  on  political  action.  This  can  be  done 
without  entering  the  arena  of  acrimonious 
political  debate. 

It  would  appear  that  farmers,  "  united," 
as  they  are,  "by  the  strong  and  faithful  tie  of 
agriculture,"  might  arrive  at  substantial 
agreement  relative  to  all  the  questions  that 
concern  the  interests  and  prosperity  of  their 
industries  by  a  thorough  investigation  and 
study  of  the  whole  subject.  The  fact  that 
their  interests  are  everywhere  practically 
identical  will  tend  strongly  to  lead  them  to 
common  conclusions.  Once  farmers  know 
exactly  where  they  stand — what  convictions 
and  demands  they  are  determined  to  insist 
upon — and  let  their  position  be  known,  they 
will  instantly  command  respectful  attention 
in  political  quarters.  They  are  too  strong 
to  be  ignored  if  it  is  understood  that  they 
will  act  on  given  questions  with  substantial 
unanimity.  Hitherto  we  have  followed  po- 
litical guides  instead  of  economic  guides. 
Hence,  being  divided,  we  have  been  power- 
less. All  that  should  be  relegated  to  the 
past.  Henceforth  we  should  investigate  and 
determine  for  ourselves.  No  body  of  peo- 
ple in  the  country  are  better  able  to  do  so 
intelligently  and  dispassionately.  We  are 
the  more  bound  to  do  this  because  we  are 
really  responsible  for  the  welfare  of  all  the 
people.  When  we  guard  our  own  interests 
and  assure  our  own  prosperity  we  promul- 
gate a  decree  of  universal  prosperity.  Let 
our  granges,  therefore,  be  made  schools  for 
the  study  of  economic  questions — in  every 
one  of  which  we  are  directly  interested. 
Every  grange  could  own  and  study  a  few 
standard  works  on  political  economy,  and 
the  practical  good  sense  of  farmers  would 
do  the  rest. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  note  it  was  my 
intention  to  give  a  few  hints  upon  the  topic 
for  January  discussion;  but  the  general  line 
of  remark  which  I  felt  called  upon  first  of 
all  to  pursue  has  extended  beyond  what  I 
anticipated,  and  I  have  not  yet  ascertained 
to  what  extent  I  may  intrude  upon  the  space 
of  the  Rural  Press.  To  carry  out  my 
full  plan  at  this  time  would  transgress  too 
far  the  limits  which  I  might  presume  to  ask 

S.  G, 
Lecturer  S.  G.  of  Cal. 
Oakland,  Dec.  27,  1893. 


{Continued  on  page  18) 

A  Steuben  County  Miracle. 

A  YOUNG  LADY'S  GRATEFUL  ACKNOWL 
EDGEMENT  OF  A  TIMELY  RESCUE. 


Miaa   Lillian   Sparks   Restored   to  Health 
and  Strength  After  Medical  Aid  Had 
Failed— Her  Condition  that  of 
Thousands  ef  Other  Ladles 
Who  Hay  Take  Hope 
from  Her  Story. 

(From  The  Hornelltsville  Timet.) 
Painted  Post  is  the  name  of  a  pretty  little 
village  of  one  thousand  inhabitants,  situated 
on  the  line  of  the  Erie  Railroad,  in  Steuben 
county,  two  miles  from  Corning,  N.  Y.  The 
name  seems  an  odd  one  until  one  learns  the 
circumstances  from  which  it  was  derived. 
When  the  first  settlers  came  here  from  Penn- 
sylvania, all  this  beautiful  valley  was  heavily 
wooded,  and  abounded  in  many  kinds  of  game, 
and  was  a  favorite  hunting  ground  for  the  In- 
dians who  then  claimed  exclusive  right  to  the 
territory.  An  object  which  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  first  settlers  and  excited  their  curi- 
osity, was  a  painted  poBt  which  stood  promi- 
nently in  a  small  clearing  skirted  by  great 
spreading  trees.  It  was  painted  red,  as  some 
supposed  with  blood,  and  evidently  commem- 
orated some  notable  event  in  Indian  life.  And 
so  from  this  incident  the  place  naturally  took 
to  name. 

Your  correspondent  only  knew  Miss  Lillian 
Sparks,  daughter  of  Mr.  James  W.  Sparks,  by 
name.  On  inquiring  at  the  postoffice  for  her 
lather's  residence,  we  learned  that  he  lived  on 
the  road  to  Hornby,  five  miles  from  Painted 


Post  village.  "  And,"  said  a  young  man  who 
overheard  the  conversation  with  the  post- 
master, "  it  is  his  daughter  who  was  so  sick 
that  the  doctors  gave  her  up  and  she  was  cured 
by  Pink  Pills."  And  the  young  man  volun- 
teered to  guide  me  to  Mr.  Spark's  home.  So 
getting  a  horse  we  started  in  the  storm,  with 
the  mercury  ranging  at  zero,  for  a  five-mile 
drive  over  the  snow-drifted  roads  of  Hornby 
Hills.  When  we  reached  our  destination  we 
found  a  very  comfortably  housed  family,  con 
sisting  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sparks,  one  son  and 
five  daughters.  The  oldest  of  the  daughters, 
Miss  Lillian,  twenty-two  years  old,  is  the  one 
your  correspondent  had  gone  out  there  ex- 
pressly to  see.  This  is  the  story  told  by  Miss 
Sparks  to  your  correspondent  in  the  presence 
of  her  grateful  and  approving  father  and 
mother,  and  is  given  in  her  own  language: 

"  Yes,  sir,  it  is  with  pleasure  that  I  give  my 
testimony  to  the  great  value  of  Dr.  Williams' 
Pink  Pills.  I  was  ill  for  four  years,  doctoring 
nearly  all  the  time  but  without  any  benefit.  I 
had  six  different  doctors:  Dr.  Heddon,  Dr. 
Purdy  and  Dr.  Hoar  of  Corning,  Dr.  Butler  of 
Hornby,  Dr.  Remington  of  Painted  Post,  and 
Dr.  Bell  of  Monterey.  They  said  my  blood 
had  all  turned  to  water.  I  was  as  pale  as  a 
corpse,  weak  and  short  of  breath.  I  could 
hardly  walk,  I  was  so  dizzy,  and  there  was  a 
ringing  noise  in  my  head.  My  hands  and  feet 
were  cold  all  the  time.  My  limbs  were  swollen, 
my  feet  so  much  so  that  I  could  not  wear  my 
shoes.  My  appetite  was  very  poor.  I  had  lost 
all  hope  of  ever  getting  well,  but  still  I  kept 
doctoring  or  taking  patent  medicines,  but  grew 
worse  all  the  time.  Last  September  I  read  in 
the  Elmira  Gazette  of  a  wonderful  cure  through 
the  u=e  of  Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills  for  Pale 
People,  and  I  thought  I  would  try  them.  I 
did  so,  giving  up  all  other  medicines  and  fol- 
lowing the  directions  closely.  By  the  time  I 
had  taken  the  first  box  I  was  feeling  better 
than  I  had  been  in  a  long  time,  and  I  con- 
tinued their  use  until  now,  as  you  can  see,  and 
as  my  father  and  mother  know,  and  as  I  know, 
I  am  perfectly  well.  I  don't  look  the  same 
person,  and  I  can  now  enjoy  myself  with  other 
young  people.  Indeed,  I  can't  say  too  much 
for  Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills,  for  I  am  sure  they 
saved  my  life.  I  have  recommended  them  to 
others,  who  are  using  them  with  much  benefit, 
and  I  earnestly  recommend  them  to  any 
one  who  may  be  sick,  for  I  am  sure  there  is  no 
medicine  like  them.  I  am  entirely  willing  you 
should  make  any  proper  use  of  this  statement 
of  my  sickness  and  cure  by  Dr.  Williams'  Pink 
Pills."  In  further  conversation,  Miss  Sparks 
said  she  fell  away  during  her  sickness  so 
much  that  she  onlv  weighed  80  pounds,  while 
now  she  weighs  107. 

"1  suppose,"  said  her  father,  "that  it  was 
overwork  that  made  her  sick.  You  see  we 
have  400  acres  of  land,  keep  35  cows,  and 
there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  done,  and  Lillian 
was  always  a  great  worker  and  very  ambitious 
until  she  overdid  it  and  was  taken  down." 

The  facts  narrated  in  the  above  statement 
were  corroborated  by  a  number  of  neighbors, 
who  all  express  their  astonishment  at  the 
great  improvement  Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills 
have  worked  in  Miss  Sparks. 

Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills  are  a  perfect  blood 
builder  and  nerve  restorer,  curing  such  dis- 
eases as  rheumatism,  neuralgia,  partial  paraly- 
sis, locomotor  ataxia,  St.  Vitus'  dance,  nervons 
headache,  nervous  prostration  and  the  tired 
feeling  resulting  therefrom,  the  after  effects  of 
la  grippe,  influenza,  and  severe  colds,  diseases 
depending  on  humors  in  the  blood,  such  as 
scrofula,  chronic  erysipelas,  etc.  Pink  Pills 
give  a  healthy  glow  to  pale  and  sallow  complex- 
ions, and  are  a  specific  for  the  troubles 
peculiar  to  the  female  system;  in  men  they 
effect  a  radical  cure  in  all  cases  arising  from 
mental  worry,  overwork  or  excesses  of  any 
nature. 

These  Pills  are  manufactured  by  the  Dr. 
Williams'  Medicine  Company,  Schenectadv, 
N.  Y.,  and  Brockville,  Ont,  and  are  sold  only 
in  boxes  bearing  the  firm's  trade  mark  and 
wrapper,  at  50  cents  a  box,  or  six  boxes  for 
$2.50,  and  are  never  sold  in  bulk  or  by  the 
dozen  or  hundred,  and  any  dealer  who  offers 
substitutes  in  this  form  is  trying  to  defraud 
you  and  should  be  avoided. 

What  "Smith"  Did  He  Mean? 

A  bright  New  Yorker  won  a  bet  that  he  could  get 
exactly  the  same  answer  to  the  same  question  from 
fifty  people.  He  asked  them  if  they  had  heard  of 
Smith's  failure,  and  every  one  of  the  fifty  inquired, 
"What  Smith?" 

In  like  manner  when  people  are  told  they  can  get 
roses  by  mail,  if  they  are  bright  they  will  ask, 
"what  roses?" 

If  they  have  not  learned  that  there  are  roses  and 
roses,  they  should  get  The  Dingee  &  Conrad  Co's  New 
Guide  to  Rose  Culture  and  become  posted.  This 
Company  makes  a  specialty  of  sending  the  famous 
D.  &  C.  roses  everywhere  by  mail.  They  are  "on 
their  own  roots,"  which  is  another  peculiarity,  and 
how  good  they  are  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact 
that  they  have  made  the  Company  the  largest  rose- 
growers  in  the  world.  The  book  will  be  sent  to  any 
flower-lover  on  request,  and  early  applicants  will 
get  beside  a  sample  copy  of  the  Company's  maga- 
zine, "Success  with  Flowers. "  The  address  is 
West  Grove,  Pa. 


— The  State  Treasury  is  rapidly  being 
filled  with  gold  received  from  the  counties  oi 
the  State  on  account  of  the  first  installment 
of  taxes.  The  counties  that  have  settled  so 
far,  together  with  the  amounts,  are  as  follows: 


Placer  $40,388  n 

Tehama   43.33°  12 

Solano   89  678  29 

Napa   63,450  01 

Orange   38,301  26 

Glenn   44.5*5  °4 

El  Dorado         17,849  55 

Madera   20,646  38 

Nevada   14.083  15 


Yolo  $83,019  02 

Piuinas   9.674  50 

Like   18,377  00 

Humboldt          78,019  55 

Siskiyou   27,104  38 

Trinity   5,674  6o 

Tuolumne          13.779  40 


Total  $607,596  36 


Commission  Merchants. 


ALLISON.  GRAY  &  CO.. 

601, 60S,  6O6, 607  &  609  Front  St., 
And  800  Washing-ton  Street,  SAN  FRANCIBOO. 

 GENERAL  


Commission  -  Merchants, 

GREEN  and  DRIED  FRUITS, 
Poultry,  Eggs,  Game,  Grain,  Produce  and 
 Wool.  


P.STE1NHAGEN&C? 


404&4-06  DAVIS  ST S.F. 


MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 

 AND  

General  Commission  Merchants, 

810  California  St.,  S.  P. 
Members  of  the  Sid  Francisco  Produce  Exchange 

*W Personal  attention  given  to  Bales  and  liberal  advances 
made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of  Interest. 


MONEY  TO  LOAN 


ON  FARMING 
and  OH  CHARD 

From  ilUUU  upwards  at  market  rates.  )  PROPERTIES 
We  also  deal  in  county  lands.  Several  foreclosed  prop- 
erties for  sale  oheap,  on  easy  terms.  Write  for  Hat,  or  if 
you  desire  to  eell.  send  us  full  particulars.  LINDSAY  A 
CRAIG,  Lind  and  Financial  Agents,  Crocker  Building, 
San  Francisco. 
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Only  Award  of  Gold  Medal  and  Di- 
ploma at  the  World's  Fair,  Chicago. 


The  Most  Successful  Remedy  ever  discovered 
as  It  Is  certain  In  Its  effects  and  does  not  bllater. 

Head  proof  below. 

KENDALL'S  SPAVIN  CURE. 

Stab,  Lain  Co.,  Obigon,  Feb.  8th,  1892. 
Db.  B.  J.  Kendall  Co., 

Dear  Sirs :— I  have  used  your  Kevtut.t's  Bpatti 
Curb  for  the  last  twelve  years  never  being  without 
It  but  a  few  weeks  In  that  time  and  I  have  made 
several  wonderful  cures  with  It.  I  cored  •  t.'nrb 
of  longstanding.  Then  I  had  a  four  year  old  colt 
badly  Sweenled  ;  tried  every  thing  without  any 
benefit,  so  I  tried  your  liniment,  and  In  a  few  weeks 
he  was  well  and  his  shoulder  filled  up  all  right,  and 
Urn  other,  a  four  ycarold  that  had  a  Thoroughpln 
nnd  Illood  Spavin  on  th«  same  Joint,  and  to-day 
no  one  can  tell  which  leg  It  was  on.  These  state- 
ment* can  be  proven.  If  necessary ;  the  four  year 
olds  are  now  seven  and  can  be  seen  any  day  at  Cot- 
tage Grove,  Or.  B.  Z.  Pajctos. 
—Price  $1.00  per  bottle.-^— 

DR.  B.  J.  KENDALL  CO., 
Enoaburgh  Falls,  Vermont. 
SOLD  BY  ALL  DRUGftlSTS. 
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CALIFORNIA. 

Humboldt. 

Creameries  are  multiplying.  In  addition  to 
the  new  one  projected  in  the  lower  Niggerhead 
section  and  a  second  one  near  Areata,  the  En- 
terprise tells  that  W.  N.  Ross  intends  to  estab- 
lish a  creamery  on  a  large  scale  on  his  Bunker 
Hill  dairy  in  the  Bear  river  country.  The  uni- 
form success  of  those  now  being  operated  is  an 
incentive  to  add  to  the  number.  The  grain 
farmer,  says  the  Enterprise,  harvests  one  crop  a 
year  and  holds  it  for  a  remunerative  price 
(which  does  not  always  come  before  a  new  crop 
is  ready  to  gather).  The  dairy  farmer  markets 
his  crop  and  receives  his  money  every  month. 
His  output  keeps  money  in  circulation  and 
times  in  the  dairying  communities  compara- 
tively easy. 

Standard:  It  is  reported  that  while  potatoes 
grown  on  high  lands  turned  out  remarkably 
well  and  show  no  indications  of  decay,  there 
are  many  instances  in  which  lowland  crops, 
grown  in  damp  soil,  are  either  rotting  badly  or 
are  entirely  worthless.  These  reports  come 
from  Eel  river  valley.  Whether  the  blight  re- 
ferred to  has  taken  hold  of  that  crop  in  the  Ar- 
eata section  no  data  by  which  to  judge  has  yet 
been  received.  To  lose  a  part  of  or  his  entire 
crop  by  decay  while  the  present  prices  rule 
would  not  be  deemed  a  great  calamity  by  the 
average  farmer,  for  the  quoted  figures  leave 
little  or  no  margin  after  freight,  wharfage  and 
commissions  are  paid,  but  if  good,  paying  prices 
should  prevail  later  in  the  season  he  might 
promise  himself  to  never  again  engage  in  pota- 
to culture.  In  Eel  river  valley  at  the  present 
time  the  best  potatoes  of  any  variety  can  be  had 
for  $13  per  ton. 

Los  Angeles. 

Pomona  Progress:  With  a  tomato  that 
weighed  four  pounds,  a  green  orange  that 
pulled  the  scales  down  to  a  pound  and  a  half,  a 
sugar  beet  as  big  as  an  elephant's  hind  leg,  a 
wedding  cake  seven  stories  high  and  fluted  with 
carmine  cinnamon  drops,  a  bouquet  as  large  as 
a  peck  measure,  a  hen's  egg  with  a  girt  of  about 
eight  inches,  a  Chino  cucumber  a  yard  long  and 
as  crooked  as  a  ram's  horn,  and  a  cornstalk 
that  reached  to  the  second-floor  windows — with 
such  gracious  bestowments  as  these,  who 
couldn't  be  happy  ?  It's  worth  one's  while  to 
have  been  a  newspaper  man  this  season. 

Pomona  Progress:  If  the  farmers  of  this  re- 
gion had  ordered  the  rain  that  has  visited  this 

Sart  of  California  in  the  last  week,  they  could 
ardly  have  had  a  better  or  more  timely  one 
for  agricultural  purposes.  The  ground  is  in 
exactly  the  proper  condition  for  farming  and 
horticultural  work,  and  there  is  sufficient  mois- 
ture in  the  earth  to  last  for  several  weeks.  The 
rain  has  come  gradually,  and  all  of  it  has 
soaked  into  the  earth.  The  total  rainfall  in 
Pomona  valley  to  date  has  been  7.89  inches. 
That  is  one-half  the  average  total  rainfall  in 
each  winter  for  years.  The  precipitation  of 
rain  in  the  past  week  has  been  3.63  inches. 
The  heaviest  rain  of  the  season  has  been  that 
on  Tuesday  night,  when  nearly  an  inch  and 
one-quarter  fell  in  12  hours. 

Mendocino. 

Beacon:  The  prospects  for  a  large  yield  of 
hay  and  grain  are  most  encouraging  on  this 
coast  at  present.  Never  before  have  the  pros- 
pects at  this  season  of  the  year  been  more  favor- 
able. The  rain  fallen  has  been  lust  enough  to 
put  the  ground  in  good  condition  for  plowing, 
and  then  held  off  long  enough  to  permit  of 
sowing.  Grain  is  already  coming  up  and  in 
some  fields  is  several  inches  high. 

Monterey. 

Bradley  Mercury:  The  farmers  in  this  section 
are  now  happy,  it  having  rained  an  inch  or 
over  for  the  storm. 

Salinas  Index:  Charles  Louis  of  San  Miguel 
canyon  is  one  of  the  expert  fruit-growers  of 
that  rapidly  developing  fruit  section.  He  in- 
forms us  that  at  his  place  fruit  will  dry  in  the 
sun  quicker  than  at  San  Jose.  During  the 
past  season  he  dried  apricots  thoroughly  in 
three  days  in  the  sun. 

Riverside. 

San  Jacinto  Register:  There  is  considerable 
talk  by  several  of  our  farmers  about  planting 
three  or  four  hundred  acres  to  the  sugar  beet 
this  season,  as  a  test.  The  Southern  California 
Railway  Co.  (Santa  Fe  system)  have  made  our 
farmers  a  special  rate  to  the  factory  at  Chino. 
The  Santa  Ana  farmers  make  on  an  average  $30 
to  $50  per  acre  net  on  their  crop  of  beets  each 
year.   Their  market  is  the  Chino  factory. 

Press:  R.  H.  Howard  planted  a  few  cotton 
seed  last  July  on  his  place  near  Victoria  bridge, 
and  to-day  he  brought  to  this  office  a  stalk 
covered  with  large  bunches  of  the  white  cotton. 

Cor.  San  Jacinto  Register,  Dec.  26:  Our  Fruit 
Exchange  has  shipped  (including  three  cars 
getting  ready)  14  cars  of  oranges  to  date.  Not 
much  more  will  be  done  till  after  New  Years, 
as  the  fruit  is  still  too  green.  A  new  style  of 
shipping,  in  a  specially  prepared  car,  is  now  on 
exhibition  here,  and  threatens  to  revolutionize 
things  generally.  If  adopted,  it  will  do  away 
with  all  boxes,  wrapping  and  packing.  It  will 
also  prolong  the  keeping  qualities  of  the  orange 
two  or  three  weeks  in  the  Eastern  markets. 
The  car  is  fitted  up  with  trays  made  of  open 
alats,  holding  160  pounds  each.  These  trays 
are  the  width  of  the  car  and  slide  on  castors  in 

frooves  in  the  side  of  the  car.  A  car  will  hold 
1,000  pounds  net  of  oranges.  The  shipper  pays 
no  freight  on  the  trays,  so  that  no  expense  is 
incurred  except  for  actual  weight  of  fruit. 
This  also  saves  all  cost  of  wrapping,  packing 
and  boxes.  If  it  works,  it  will  be  a  big  thing 
for  the  growers,  bat  will  make  box-furnishers, 
makers  and  packers  "  look  down  their  noses." 


Santa  Cruz. 

Pajaronian:  One  of  the  fruit-packers  of  this 
valley  has  a  carload  of  apples  in  cold  storage 
in  San  Francisco,  and  he  expects  to  sell  them 
at  a  good  price  when  the  Midwinter  Fair  is  in 
full  swing  next  month.  It  costs  50  cents  per 
box  for  cold  storage. 

Pajaronian:  Five  carloads  of  slough  potatoes 
have  been  shipped  from  here  to  Texas.  They 
brought  40  cents  a  sack  at  the  local  depot. 

Paiaronian:  The  biggest  half  day's  run  of  the 
season  was  made  at  the  factory  Monday,  428 
tons  of  beets  having  been  crushed  in  12  hours, 

Surf:  It  is  often  remarked  that  "  the  last  is 
the  best,"  and  so  it  seemed  to  us  when  we 
opened  the  dainty  box  of  dried  prunes  left  at 
the  Surf  office  by  W.  W.  Waterman  from  his 
Fairview  farm  near  Glenwood.  Mr.  Waterman 
usually  captures  the  sweepstakes  prize  at  the 
fair  for  the  best  and  greatest  variety  of  products 
from  one  farm,  and  last  year  his  exhibit  was 
photographed  and  a  handsome  engraving  of 
the  same  published  in  the  Rural  Press. 
While  displaying  great  variety,  he  has  made  a 
specialty  of  table  grapes,  but  his  prune  or- 
chard now  promises  to  be  a  source  of  both 
pride  and  profit.  The  prunes  presented  to  the 
Surf  were  magnificent  in  size,  well  cured  and 
of  excellent  flavor  entirely  beyond  comparison 
with  any  foreign  fruit. 

Pajaronian:  All  of  the  sugar  beets  of  the  Pa- 
jaro  valley  district  have  been  delivered  at  the 
factory.  There  are  yet  over  3000  tons  unde- 
livered on  the  Salinas — mainly  on  the  Moro 
Cojo  ranch.  There  are  enough  beets  in  the 
bins  to  run  the  factory  to  the  middle  of  next 
week,  providing  the  storm  prevents  further  de- 
livery of  the  Salinas  beets. 

Pajaronian:  That  was  a  mammoth  beef 
which  hung  in  front  of  O.  S.  Tuttle's  shop  dur- 
ing the  holiday  display.  It  dressed  over  1300 
pounds,  and  cost — landed  here — over  $100.  It 
was  a  present  from  the  employes  of  the  shop 
to  Bony,  and  he  was  as  proud  of  it  as  if  it  had 
been  a  quarter  section  of  Pajaro's  best  sediment 
land.  Oscar  Buob  showed  himself  an  artist 
with  the  knife  in  the  lettering  on  the  beef  and 
sheep. 

Santa  Barbara. 

Independent:  The  new  olive  mill  of  the 
Montecito  Manufacturing  Company  was  put  in 
operation  this  week,  and  this  year's  oil  is  now 
being  turned  out  in  large  quantities.  The  ma- 
chinery is  of  the  best  type  and  the  oil  is  some- 
thing superior.  This  year's  work  of  the  mill 
will  be  something  wonderful.  Olives  are  being 
hauled  to  Montecito  from  this  and  Ventura 
counties  by  the  ton.  T.  R.  More  has  made  the 
largest  sale  of  any  individual  rancher;  he  has 
delivered  sixteen  tons  to  the  company.  The 
next  largest  record  is  eight  tons.  The  olives 
are  of  a  superior  quality.  The  Montecito 
Manufacturing  Company  was  incorporated 
some  months  ago,  with  W.  P.  Gould  as  presi- 
dent and  T.  P.  Izard  secretary.  They  have 
started  an  industry  which  promises  great 
things. 

Sonoma. 

Preparations  for  the  great  show  to  be  held  in 
Petaluma  during  February  by  the  California 
State  Poultry  Association  are  progressing 
finely.  Fanciers  in  all  parts  of  America,  and 
not  a  few  in  foreign  countries,  are  greatly  in- 
terested in  the  Petaluma  show,  says  the  Peta- 
luma Courier,  and  many  of  them  will  be  here 
as  exhibitors  and  spectators.  The  entries  are 
already  so  numerous  that  the  question  of  how 
to  handle  the  birds  is  getting  to  be  a  very 
serious  problem.  That  they  will  be  handled, 
however,  and  in  the  best  of  style,  too,  may  be 
relied  upon.  Past  experience  has  shown  con- 
clusively that  Petaluma  poultrymen  are  hard 
to  swamp  when  it  comes  to  taking  care  of  a  big 
collection  of  fine  fowls,  so  no  one  need  keep  his 
feathered  pets  at  home  through  fear  that  they 
will  not  be  taken  care  of  at  the  Petaluma  show. 

Santa  Rosa  Democrat:  A  correspondent  from 
Peachland  writes  that  last  week,  while  Mr. 
Eperly  and  Mr.  Tilden  were  chopping  wood, 
the  fork  of  a  large  oak  tree  fell  to  the  ground, 
disclosing  to  view  the  three-spiked  horns  of  a 
deer,  imbedded  two  feet  deep  in  the  timber. 
The  horns  were  evidently  placed  there  when 
the  tree  was  small,  and  the  wood  grew  around 
them. 

Cloverdale  Reveille:  The  indications  are  that 
there  will  be  a  very  large  increase  in  acreage  in 


hops  in  Sonoma  county  the  coming  year. 
It  will  not  be  surprising  if  there  will  be  500 
acres  of  new  hops.  The  present  year  and  last 
year  have  been  pretty  good  hop  years  for  the 
Sonoma  county  growers,  and  that  accounts  for 
the  increased  acreage.  While  prices  were  not 
up  to  the  high-water  mark  this  year,  they  were 
up  to  a  fairly  remunerative  figure. 

Santa  Rosa  Democrat:  There  has  not  been  as 
much  rain  this  season  as  last,  but  it  has  been 
so  well  distributed  that  all  kinds  of  farm  work 
are  more  advanced  than  usual,  and  crops  are  in 
a  much  better  condition  than  ordinarily  at  this 
time  of  the  year.  There  is  a  large  area  seeded 
in  wheat,  barley  and  oats,  all  of  which  is  much 
advanced  and  looking  well.  The  pasturage  is 
uncommonly  good.  It  is  too  soon  to  form  any 
opinion  on  the  fruit  crop,  but  a  good  year  for 
general  farming  is,  as  a  rule,  good  for  fruit. 

Stanislaus. 

Santa  Maria  Times:  Miller  &  Lux,  the  largest 
range  cattle  owners  in  California,  are  growing 
miles  of  Egyptian  corn  on  their  land  south  of 
Newman,  and  are  now  cutting  it  for  feed.  One 
thousand  head  of  cattle  are  being  fed  daily 
with  Egyptian  corn. 

Tulare. 

The  Enterprise  has  the  following  from  Arthur 
J.  Hutchinson,  Lindsay:  I  want  you  to  know 
that  a  week  before  Thanksgiving  I  picked  and 
shipped  to  San  Jose  a  box  of  ripe,  sweet 
oranges,  and  I  really  think  that  by  December 
1st  half  my  crop  was  ready  to  market.  Let  me 
tell  you  another  thing  about  getting  early 
oranges,  much  depends  upon  irrigating  at  the 
right  time.  I  don't  know  just  when  that  is  for 
certain,  but  I  should  like  to  hear  the  question 
discussed  and  attention  paid  to  it. 

Tulare  Times:  Thomas  Jacob  sent  to  the 
Times  office  a  few  delicious  pears  of  the  Pat 
Barry  variety.  He  says  this  variety  of  pears 
keeps  better  and  longer  than  any  other.  This 
must  be  true,  for  those  sampled  were  picked 
and  stored  over  two  months  ago,  and  were  in- 
deed hard  to  excel. 

The  Enterprise  has  made  the  following  esti- 
mate of  the  orange  crop  in  the  Tule  River 
country:  Porterville  4000  boxes,  Piano  600, 
Frazier  and  Pleasant  Valley  350,  and  Lindsay 
50  boxes. 

Tulare  Times,  Dec.  28 :  Frank  Baker  arrived 
from  Pixie  -  this  morning,  where  he  has  been 
running  his  rain-making  machine  for  the  last 
seven  days.  He  reports  that  the  barometer 
began  to  go  down  after  the  first  12  hours'  work, 
and  the  third  day  brought  the  first  rain.  It 
began  sprinkling  this  morning  about  2  o'clock 
and  had  rained  about  seventy-five  hundredths 
of  an  inch  to  the  date  of  leaving. 

Tulare  Times :  Louis  Gill  came  down  from 
Frazier  yesterday  with  a  load  of  oranges  raised 
on  his  father's  place,  the  old  H.  M.  White 
ranch,  where  stands  the  oldest  lemon  and  or- 
ange trees  in  the  county.  He  met  with  con- 
siderable success  in  selling  the  oranges,  which 
are  among  the  finest  seen  in  the  county.  They 
are  Seedlings,  but  equal  in  all  ways  to  the 
grafted  fruit,  for  orange  trees  grow  like  willows 
in  Frazier. 

Ventura. 

Santa  Paula  Chronicle:  Wm.  O'Hara  has  a 
female  hog  that  exhibits  marked  peculiarities 
of  a  generous  nature.  In  the  pen  with  her  are 
several  of  her  pigs  and  two  calves.  The  sow 
will  give  the  pigs  their  dinner,  then  lie  down 
in  such  a  way  as  to  let  the  calves  have  a  good 
square  meal  of  warm  milk.  Both  pigs  and 
calves  are  doing  well. 

Yolo. 

The  Woodland  Democrat  is  in  receipt  of  a 
box  of  oranges  and  lemons  from  the  orchard  of 
R.  O.  Armstrong  of  Capay.  The  fruit  is  large, 
luscious  and  of  a  very  rich  color,  and  demon- 
strates beyond  any  reasonable  doubt  that  Capay 
valley  soil  and  climate  will  produce  as  fine 
citrus  fruit  as  any  valley  in  the  State.  Mr. 
Armstrong  now  has  30  acres  of  orchard,  prin- 
cipally almonds,  and  will  plant  30  acres  more 
this  season. 


Turkey  red  on  cotton 


or  wash  out.  No  other 
will  doit.  Package  to 


30  minute8s£?.%ls»£ 

wool  or  cotton,  40c.  Big  pay  Agents.  Writequick.  Men- 
tion this  paper,  FRENCH  DYE  CO.  Vasear.Mlch 


Sure  Cure  for  Sprain,  Bruise  or  Hurt ! 

SST.JACOBSOIL 

You'll  Use  it  Always  for  a  Like  Mishap. 


WAKELEE'S 


THE  BEST 


-IS  THE  — 


DON'T  BUY 

AN 

INFERIOR 
ARTICLE 


Because  It  Is  more 
profitable  to  some 
one  else, 


CHEAPEST. 

Squirrel  and  Gopher  Exterminator  I 


IN  1-LB,  and  5-LB.  CANS, 


STAR  PLOWS. 


—  MADE  BY  — 

BENICIA  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS. 

GOOD  PLOWS  AS  LOW-PRICED  AS 

NO  BETTER  MADE  ANY  GOOD  PLOWS 

HUNDREDS  ARE  BETTER  THAN 

SOLD  YEARLY  MOST  GOOD  PLOWS 

Workmanship  and  Material 
GUARANTEED. 

Tour  local  dealer  probably  has  then).  If  he 
hasn't  and  won't  get  thorn  (or  you,  write  dlreot 

to  us.— 

BAKER  &  HAMILTON 

SAN  FRANCISCO  and  SACRAMENTO. 

*  * 

CLIMAX  DISC  HARROWS. 


EUREKA 

GANG  PLOWS. 


The  ONLY  Gang  Plow 
That  will  work  in  all  soils 
And  under  all  conditions 
Without  trouble  and  breakage. 

Many  styles  and  sizes. 
Different  bottoms 
For  different  soils. 

We  Make  them, 
We  Guarantee  them. 

Used  on  the  largest  larms  in  the  state:  Wit- 
ness—the  "  Glenn  Estate,"  Gov.  Stanford's  Ranch. 
Miller  &  Lux,  Jno.  Finnell,  and  many  others. 

BAKER  &  HAMILTON, 

SAN  FRANCISCO  and  SACRAMENTO. 
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0NTO^IOLO@ieAL. 

Insect  Pests  and  Remedies. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  papers  read 
at  the  recent  Farmers'  Institute  at  Visalia 
was  one  written  by  I.  H.  Thomas  of  that 
city,  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Horti- 
culture, entitled  "  Insect  Pests  and  Reme- 
dies." Mr.  Thomas'  essay  is  given  in  full 
below: 

An  essay  on  the  insect  pests  of  the  central 
San  Joaquin  valley  must  necessarily  be 
short,  from  the  fact  that  this  region  is  for- 
tunately exempt  from  the  numerous  evils  of 
scale  insects  and  other  diseases  that  find 
suitable  conditions  in  the  more  humid  coast 
counties  of  the  State  for  their  increase  and 
development.  Our  warm,  dry  summers  are 
more  certain  in  checking  the  increase  of  the 
"black  scale"  than  all  the  formulas  and 
carefully  prepared  tree  washes  and  patent 
nostrums,  or  even  the  nimble  Rhizobius. 
Still,  the  conditions  can  be  produced  by  man, 
on  a  small  scale,  that  make  it  possible  to 
find  a  few  straggling  enemies  even  in  this 
rich  and  favored  land.  The  only  place  I 
have  found  the  black  scale  to  thrive  here  is 
on  orange  trees  or  oleander  bushes  on  a 
lawn  or  grass  plot,  where  the  ground  is 
damp  and  cool  from  frequent  sprinklings. 
The  "  soft  orange  scale  "  can  also  be  found 
on  the  orange,  the  lemon,  rose  bushes,  and  a 
few  other  ornamental  plants,  but  not  in  num- 
bers to  do  or  cause  any  harm. 

Both  of  these  scales  can  be  easily  sub- 
dued, and  the  remedy  can  be  found  in 
every  house.  This  is  simply  one-fourth  ol 
a  pound  of  laundry  soap  dissolved  by  boil- 
ing in  one  gallon  ot  water  and  applied  with 
a  syringe  or  spray  pump,  at  a  temperature 
of  ico  degrees  Fahrenheit.  The  most  ef- 
fective time  is  soon  after  the  young  have 
hatched,  and  this  is  during  the  summer;  but 
the  work  can  be  delerred  until  September. 
A  cheaper  remedy,  if  a  large  number  of 
trees  have  to  be  treated,  would  be  the  resin 
wash,  but  this  requires  considerable  care  in 
its  preparation.  The  proportions  are:  Resin, 
18  pounds;  caustic  soda  (70  per  cent),  5 
pounds;  whale  or  fish  oil,  2%  pounds;  water 
to  make  100  gallons  of  solution.  To  prop- 
erly prepare  this,  a  50  gallon  farmer's  boiler 
is  necessary;  Place  the  resin,  fish  oil  and 
caustic  soda  together  with  20  gallons  of 
water  in  the  boiler  and  cook  thoroughly  over 
a  brisk  fire  for  at  least  three  hours;  add  a 
little  hot  water  occasionally  until  you  have 
about  50  gallons.  Never  use  cold  water  to 
dilute  with  before  you  have  this  amount,  or 
the  resin  will  settle  to  the  bottom.  Pour  the 
hot  mixture  into  the  spray  tank,  and  then 
add  cold  water  to  make  the  100  gallons. 

A  remedy  that  is  already  prepared  is  a 
great  saving  of  time  and  annoyance  to  the 
fruit-grower.  The  one  that  we  have  experi- 
mented with  and  had  good  results  from  is 
"  Brown's  Insect  Exterminator."  Full  di- 
rections for  using  this,  and  the  necessary 
amounts  for  the  different  scales  or  insect 
pests,  are  seut  out  with  the  exterminator. 

Another  pest  that  is  found,  but  to  a  very 
limited  extent,  in  the  valley  is  the  "cottony 
cushion  scale,"  that  did  so  much  damage  to 
the  orange  and  lemon  orchards  of  Los  An- 
geles county  a  few  years  ago.  This  is  a  10ft 
Insect  with  a  white,  coriugated,  cottony  egg- 
sack.  It  attacks  a  greater  variety  of  plants 
and  trees  than  the  other  scale  insects,  and 
breeds  rapidly,  each  female  producing  from 
500  to  1000  eggs.  Such  an  increase,  and  the 
tact  that  the  native  plants  and  weeds  were 
good  pasture  for  this  pest,  made  It  expensive 
warfare  to  try  to  keep  it  down.  The  intro- 
duction of  the  Australian  ladybug,  Vedalia 
cardinalis,  was  a  grand  achievement,  for  in 
one  year  from  their  'introduction  they  had 
increased  and  were  distributed  to  all  parts 
of  the  State  where  the  "  cottony  cushion 
scale  "  was  found,  and  the  latter  has  now  no 
terrors  for  the  orchardist. 

If  you 'find"  this  scale  Major  C.  J.  Berry 
will  place  a  colony  of  the  Vedalia  on  your 
trees,  or  you  can  address  a  letter  to  the 
State  Board  of  Horticulture  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  a  colony  will  be  mailed  to  you. 
In  the  latter  case  it  would  be  advisable  for 
you  to  send  specimens  of  the  scale  so  that 
there  will  be  no  mistake,  for  this  ladybug 
will  not  feed  on  any  other  scale. 

The  pernicious  or  San  Jose  scale  got  a 
start  in  the  valley  a  few  years  ago — intro- 
duced on  nursery  stock — and  spread  to  other 
trees  and  orchards,  causing  a  great  amount 
of  damage  and  loss  to  the  deciduous-fruit 
growers.  It  was  here  that  the  famous  "  lime, 
sulphur  and  salt  remedy"  originated,  and 
was  extensively  used  as  a  winter  wash 
against  this  scale.  This  remedy  is  acknowl- 
edged to  be  one  0/  the  best  winter  washes, 
as  it  is  also  a  good  fungicide.  Wfftin  the 
past  three  years  EfatiTre  has  come  to  our 
relief,  and  this  scale  is  now  kept  in  check  by 


a  very  small  '*  brown-necked  ladybird  "  and 
the  twice-stabbed  ladybird;  so  that  it  is  in 
very  rare  instances  that  spraying  is  done  for 
the  San  Jose  scale. 

The  insects  that  have  given  us  the  most 
trouble  are  the  "  red  "  and  "  yellow  mites," 
or  spiders.  They  are  so  small  that  they  can 
just  be  seen  by  the  naked  eye.  The  winter 
eggs  are  deposited  on  the  trunks  and 
branches,  and  hatch  as  soon  as  the  trees  leaf 
out  in  the  spring.  They  increase  rapidly  in 
our  dry  atmosphere,  and  are  general  feeders, 
and  are  serious  pests  on  the  almond,  prune, 
walnut,  apple,  etc.,  and  occasionally  injure 
orange  and  lemon  trees.  They  spin  a  very 
delicate  web  on  and  attack  the  leaf  by  tear- 
ing the  epidermis.  A  tree  thus  attacked 
soon  has  a  blanched  or  sickly  appearance; 
the  inner  leaves  drop  and  the  tree  becomes 
stunted. 

The  different  summer  washes  will  kill  the 
spiders,  but  the  cheapest  and  most  effective 
remedy  is  sulphur,  applied  with  sulphur  bel- 
lows; or  a  more  expeditious  way  is  that  in 
use  in  the  Rio  Bonito  orchards  in  Butte 
county.  There  they  have  fixed  up  a  broad- 
cast seeder,  mounted  on  a  wagon,  and  the 
feed  and  discharge  are  so  arranged  that  the 
sulphur  Is  thrown  in  a  cloud  in  one  direction, 
and  three  to  six  rows  are  thoroughly  dusted 
in  the  time  necessary  to  drive  between  the 
rows.  The  best  time  for  this  work  is  the 
very  early  morning,  and,  if  possible,  when  a 
little  moisture  is  on  the  leaves.  The  sulphur 
is  not  really  an  insecticide,  but  acts  as  a  re- 
pellant.  It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  give  a 
second  treatment.  If  the  sulphuring  is  at- 
tended to  in  time  the  trees  will  retain  their 
leaves  for  at  least  two  months  longer  than 
the  untreated  ones. 

"  Codlin  moth  "  demands  attention  In  or- 
der that  we  may  reap  some  benefit  from  our 
apple  and  pear  orchards.  Unlike  most  of 
our  insect  pests  this  one  does  not  injure  the 
vitality  of  the  tree,  but  destroys  the  market 
value  of  the  product.  A  few  years  ago  the 
great  fight  was  made  against  codlin  moth  by 
trapping  the  larvae  and  destroying  the  chrys- 
alis found  under  the  rough  bark  of  the 
trunks  or  branches.  This  procedure  was 
not  at  all  successful,  as  enough  moths  would 
escape  to  deposit  eggs  on  and  destroy  fully 
50  per  cent  of  the  fruit.  Now  we  go  at 
them  in  a  different  way,  and  strike  at  the 
very  weakest  stage  of  their  existence,  that  is, 
as  soon  as  they  hatch  from  the  egg  and  be- 
fore they  burrow  into  the  fruit. 

The  remedy  is  Paris  green — one  pound  to 
200  gallons  of  water.  To  be  efficient  this 
must  be  properly  mixed  and  applied.  Take 
the  Paris  green  and  make  a  paste  before  it 
is  placed  in  the  spray  tank.  In  this  way  it 
mixes  better  with  the  water.  The  next  im- 
portant point  is  to  keep  the  water  constantly 
stirred  when  spraying,  not  simply  an  occa- 
sional dash,  but  keep  a  man  or  boy  at  it  as 
long  as  the  work  lasts.  This  is  the  only  sat- 
isfactory way  to  have  the  poison  evenly  dis- 
tributed. This  work  must  be  done  soon 
after  the  fruit  is  set  and  before  it  turns 
down.  A  second  application  three  weeks 
later  should  be  given.  Enough  solution 
should  be  used  to  each  tree  to  thoroughly 
moisten  it  without  running  off. 

If  the  fruit  was  troubled  with  pear  crack- 
ing or  apple  scab  the  previous  year,  a  fungi- 
cide should  be  used  in  combination  with  the 
Paris  green.  A  very  good  mixture  is  to  dis- 
solve 25  pounds  of  sulphate  of  copper  in  20 
gallons  of  water;  slack  20  pounds  of  lime  in 
water  and  then  add  this,  strained,  to  the 
copper  solution;  pour  into  the  tank  and  add 
one  pound  of  Paris  green  and  sufficient  wa- 
ter to  make  200  gallons.  Keep  it  constantly 
stirred,  as  before  suggested.  In  applying 
this  a  nozzle  having  a  rubber  disk  is  prefer- 
able to  brass. 

Several  vineyards  in  the  valley  have  been 
seriously  damaged  by  the  caterpillars  of  the 
large  sphinx  moth,  sometimes  called  "hum- 
ming-bird moths,"  that  are  noticed  toward 
evening  hovering  over  verbenas  and  petu- 
nias, while  they  sip  the  nectar  from  the 
flowers.  They  are  in  the  winged  form  the 
end  of  April  and  during  May,  and  deposit 
their  eggs  singly  on  the  leaves.  The  egg  is 
fastened  to  the  leaf  by  a  glutinous  sub- 
stance, and  a  few  days  after  they  hatch  out 
small  caterpillars,  with  a  dark  hair  or  spine 
near  the  posterior  extremity.  They  grow 
rapidly  and,  if  not  checked  soon,  devour  all 
the  foliage.  When  full  grown  they  enter 
the  loose  ground  and  change  to  the  chrysalis, 
and  remain  in  this  condition  until  the  follow- 
ing spring.  The  most  satisfactory  method 
of  fighting  this  pest  is  hand  picking,  or  use  a 
pair  of  scissors  and  cut  them  in  two. 

Plowing  and  cultivating  the  vineyard  dur- 
ing the  winter  with  a  disk  harrow  will  de- 
stroy numbers  of  the  chrysalis,  if  gone  over 
several  times  with  the  latter  implement.  A 
friend  remarked  to  me  the  other  day  that  he 
was  going  to  turn  a  lot  of  hogs  into  his  vine- 
yard, in  hopes  that  they  would  root  out  the 
chrysalis  and  destroy  them.  It  could  soon 
be  ascertained  whether  or  not  the  "porkers" 


will  be  likely  to  assist  In  the  work  by  placing 
a  few  chrysalides  within  their  reach. 

The  "cut  worm"  is  another  pest  of  the 
vineyard;  they  also  attack  prune  and  other 
trees.  The  trees  can  be  protected  from  their 
depredations  by  placing  a  band  of  stout  pa- 
per round  the  stem  and  smearing  it  with 
printers'  ink  in  which  a  little  castor  oil  has 
been  mixed.  The  oil  prevents  the  ink  from 
drying  so  quickly.  This  should  be  renewed 
at  least  twice  a  week  while  the  worms  last. 
As  they  work  at  night  they  cannot  be  han- 
dled like  the  sphinx-moth  caterpillars.  Dur- 
ing the  day  they  burrow  into  the  loose  soil  a 
short  distance;  this  can  be  scratched  over 
and  the  worms  destroyed.  Paris  green  can 
be  used  as  a  spray,  but  can  hardly  be  rec- 
ommended in  a  vineyard. 

Those  are  the  principal  insects  that  we 
have  any  experience  with,  and  I  desire  to 
impress  upon  the  farmers  and  fruit-growers 
the  necessity  of  guarding  against  the  intro- 
duction and  spread  of  new  pests  and  plant 
diseases  into  our  valley.  When  you  pur 
chase  trees  or  plants  don't  be  afraid  that 
your  horticultural  inspector,  or,  as  the  law 
designates  him,  "Quarantine  Guardian," 
will  swoop  down  on  you  and  inspect  them  to 
see  that  they  are  free  from  pests.  Don't  re- 
move them  from  the  depot  surreptitiously, 
but  inform  him  before  hand,  and  when  they 
arrive  invite  him  to  make  a  thorough  ex- 
amination, for  it  will  cost  less  to  clean  them 
before  planting  than  after,  and  may  save 
your  own  and  your  neighbors'  orchards  from 
ruin. 


$100  Reward,  $100. 

The  reader  ot  this  paper  will  be  pleased  to  learn 
that  there  Is  at  least  one  dreaded  disease  that  science 
has  been  able  to  cure  In  all  Its  stages,  and  that  Is 
Catarrh.  Hall's  Catarrh  Cnre  Is  the  only  positive 
cure  known  to  the  medical  fraternity.  Catarr  being 
a  constitutional  disease,  requires  a  constitutional 
treatment.  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  Internally. 
acUng  directly  on  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  ol 
the  system,  thereby  destroying  the  foundation  of  the 
disease,  and  giving  the  patient  strength  by  building 
up  the  constitution  and  assisting  nature  in  doing  its 
work.  The  proprietors  have  so  much  faith  in  its 
curative  powers,  that  they  offer  One  Hundred  Dollars 
for  any  case  that  it  tails  to  cure.  Send  for  list  of 
testimonials.  Address 

F.  J.  CHENEY  A  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 

49-  Sold  by  Druggists,  76c. 


SPECIAL,  ANNOUNCEMENT. 

We  have  made  arrangements  with  Dr.  B. 
J.  Kendall  Co.,  publishers  of  "A  Treatise 
on  the  Horse  and  his  Diseases,"  which  will 
enable  all  our  subscribers  to  obtain  a  copy 
of  that  valuable  work  free  by  sending  their 
address  (enclosing  a  two-cent  stamp  for 
mailing  same)  to  Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall 
Co.,  Enosburgh  Falls,  Vt.  This  book 
is  now  recognized  as  standard  authority 
upon  all  diseases  of  the  horse,  as  its 
phenomenal  sale  attests,  over  four  million 
copies  having  been  sold  in  the  past  ten 
years,  a  sale  never  before  reached  by  any 
publication  in  the  same  period  of  time. 
We  feel  confident  that  our  patrons  will 
appreciate  the  work,  and  be  glad  to  avail 
themselves  of  this  opportunity  of  obtaining 
a  valuable  book. 

It  is  necessary  that  you  mention  this 
paper  in  sending  for  the  Treatise."  This 
offer  will  remain  open  for  only  a  short  time. 

An  Attractive  Offer. 

Readers  of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  need  not 
be  told  of  the  high  character  and  general  value  of 
the  Cosmopolitan  Ma%axine.  It  is  a  splendid 
monthly  publication,  a  marvel  of  beauty  and  excel- 
lence. 

We  will  send  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  and  the 
Cosmopolitan  Magazine  to  any  address  in  the 
United  States  or  Canada  for  twelve  moms  for  $3.50. 
This  is  an  attractive  and  unusual  offer  and  will  not 
long  continue. 

$500,000 

TO    LOAM    IN    AMY    AMOUMT  AT   Till  VBKT  LOWEST  MARKST 

rate  of  interest  on  Approved  security  in  Farming  Lands. 
A,  SCHULLEK,  Room  11,  608  Montgomery  St.,  San 
Francisco  (Pacific  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Building). 


Hay  Pressing. 

If  you  are  Interested  in  pressing  hay  wrltel  Truman 
Booker  ft  Co.,  San  Francisco.  They  will  save  von  money 


CHOPPERS 

ATTENTION  I 


ASK  FOR  THIS  AXE. 

USE  NO  OTHER. 
Wood  .choppers,  try  the 

Kelly  Perfect  fixe 

It  will  cut  more  wood 
than  any  other  axe. 

The  scoop  in  the  blade 
keeps  it  from  sticking  in 
the  wood,  and  makes  it 
cut  deeper  than  any  other 
axe.  Ask  your  dealer  for 
it.  Send  us  his  name  if 
he  don't  Iceep  it.  It  is  the 
Anti-Trust  Axe. 

Kelly  Axe  Mfg. Co. 

LOUISVILLE ,  KY. 


WE  GUARANTEE 

That  one  tablespoonful  of 

GOMBAULT'S  CAUSTIC  BALSAM 

will  produce  more  actual  reunite  than  a  whole  bottle 
of  any  liniment  or  6  pay  In  cure  mixture  ever  oiado. 
It  la  therefore  the  cheapest  (as  well  as  safest  audi 
beet)  external  applicant  known  for  man  or  beast. 


JTHE  LAWRENCE  WILLIAMS  CO.,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 


THERE  *_S 
AfO/V£y 
IT 


»■*  III  WHO  MAKE  THE. 

IT/MOST  MONEY 

'USE  THE  LATEST  AND  MOST! 

Proved  machinery; 

i  JUST  Sf/VO  rOO  OUP  C/PCUlAf?  OF 

CLARK'S 
CUTAWAY  HARROW 

3 AND  5EE  WHAT  IT  WILL  DO. 
THAT'S  WHAT  COUNTS 

^THE  CUTAW^HARROWCQ.) 

\  HIQOANUM,  CONN  u^fTSul^ 
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The  Majority  Rules. 

And  when  It  says  Protection  1b  "  not  in  It "  we  submit. 
Have  selected  the  beet  farm  fence  tor  the  slaughter. 
Knocked  down  workmen's  wages,  robbed  agent's  com 
missions,  strangled  manufacturer's  profits,  and  will 
serve  up  the  remains  In  a  new  list  January  1st. 

Nevertheless  tbe  OUILED  HPKIMO  FENCK, 
It-,  if,  stands  unalterably  for  PROTECTION,  now,  hence- 
forth and  forever. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Micb 


DIVIDEND  NOTICE. 

THE  GERMAN  SAVINGS  AND 
LOAN  SOCIETY, 

JS96  CALIFORNIA.  STRKKT. 
For  the  half  year  ending  December  31, 1899,  a  dividend 
has  been  declared  at  the  rate  of  five  and  one-tenth 
(6  1-10)  per  cent  per  annum  on  term  deposits,  and  four 
and  one-quarter  («})  per  cent  per  annum  on  ordinary 
deposits,  payable  on  and  after  Tuesday,  January  2,  ISM 
GEO.  TO  UK  NY,  Secretary. 
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B-ACeNTUOTlL  AFTER  you  HAVE  TRIED  IT 
,wl *wp'  stamp  for  catalogue:  ^fcrr 
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cVqkC<jum  Inc. Co  Da^wARECny. Pel[X 


TRHH  WASH. 

OLIVE  IDlJ?.. 

"  Greenbank  "  Powdered  Caustic 
Soda  and  Pure  Potash. 

T.VK7".  iTAOKSON  e*>  CO. . 

Sole  Agents, 

No  6  Market  Street,  Ban  Francisco,  Oal. 


A  LOT  FOR  $1  A  WEEK 

A  dollar  a  week  for  sixty  weeks,  buys  a  lot  25x126  feet 
east  of  Chicago  Heights,  the  great  manufacturing  su- 
burb of  Chicago.  8ixtsen  factories,  streets  paved,  stone 
sidewalk,  beautiful  shade  trees,  schools,  churches,  etc. 
No  doubt  these  lota  will  treble  In  value  within  one  year. 

No  such  bargain  was  ever  offered  in  Chicago  Heal  K» 
late.  Iheselots  are  now  on  the  Belt  Line  where  facto- 
ries are  now  Is  successful  operation,  employing  ove  r 
60,000  people.   Business  transacted  for  non-residents. 

Address.  t'eKorreet  Land  Co.,  Unity  Building,  Chicago. 
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STABLE  BLANKET  an  Hke  »  tailor-made 
CMt.  ilk  your  dealer  for  the  "  BURLINGTON." 
Write  for  handsome  illustrated  catalogue— lent  free. 

BURLINGTON  BLANKET  CO..Burllngton,Wls 


$12  TO  $35  k 
PER  WEEK 


n  be  marie  by  m  orkltia 

TUM.  Parties  preferred  wou 
a  hone  and  ca  n  give  their 
„j)e  time  to  our  ocr-ineas 
Even  apare  lime  »Ul  pay  splen- 
■  ■_  ■  i  ■  -.  —  —  mm  didly.  ThwannouQctiuent  is  uf 
arjectaJ  interest  to  farmers  and  fanners'  soti*.  arid  others 
residing-  in  the  rural  district*  A  few  vscanoise.  also  id 
WwnTa^d  cities.      B.  F.  JOHNSON  A  lO., 

No.  5  South  11th  ~i    R  •.■liiiiot.il.  \  n 
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[Seeds,  Wapt?,  tic 


TREESJ_TREES! 

IT  HAS  BEEN  DEMONSTRATED  IN  THE  PAST  FEW 
years  by  the  large  number  of  trees  sold  by  me  tbat 
nnrsery  stock  grown  on  the  river  bottom  of  Sutter 
count}  Is  far  sujierior  to  any  grown  In  the  State.  I  am 
prepared  to  suppiy  In  large  or  small  quantities: 

Bartlett  Feari,  Flams  and  Prunes 

On  Myrabalan  Plum  Roots. 
— ALSO— 

Cherries,  Peaches,  Apricots,  Apple,  Almond 
Trees,  Etc. 

Special  Rates  on  Large  Orders. 
Send  tor  Price  List  for  1893-94. 

James  T.  Bogue  Marysvlile  Cal. 


Santa  Rosa: 


:Nurseries. 


AN  IMMENSE  AND  WELL 
ASSORTED  STOCK. 


TREES  TRUE  TO  NAME  — Warranted  clean  and 

raised  without  irrigation. 
PEARS  AND  PRUNES  at  about  HALF  USUAL 
PRICES  till  my  surplus  is  sold. 
Prioe  List  mailed  free. 

Address  R.  W.  Bell,  Santa  Rosa,  Oal. 


US.  J.  BOTCTfSN, 

SEED  MERCHANT. 

A  Ti  PALFA  ! 

Grass,  Clover,  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds, 
Onion  Sets. 

LARGEST  STOCK  AND 

MOST  COMPLETE  ASSORTMENT. 

Illustrated,  Descriptive  and  Priced  Seed  Catalogue  for 
1894  mailed  free  to  all  applicants.  Address 

E.  J.  BO  WEN, 

815  &  SI 7  Saosome  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
65  Front  Street,  Portland,  Or. 
or  214  Commercial  St.,  -cattle,  Wasb. 


San  Ramon  Valley  Vurssry. 

Surplus  Stock  of 

ALMONDS,  8  Varieties. 
PEACHES,  4  Varieties. 
PRUNES,  3  Varieties. 


At  very  LOW  PRICE8. 
other  varieties  of  Fruit  Trees. 


Also  an  assortment  of 


WRITE  FOR  PRICES  ON  STOCK  YOU  NEED. 

BALDWIN  &  STONE, 

Danville,  Cal. 


FERRY'S 
SEEDS 

,  Are  Juet  what  every 
I  sower  nteds.  The  mer- 
Jlts  of  Ferry's  Seeds  L 
form  the  foundation  up- 
on which  has  been  built  the 
largest  seed  business  in  the  world. 
Ferry's  Seed  Annual  for  1894 
contains  the  sum  and  substance  of 
the  latest  farming  knowledge.  Free 
for  the  asking. 
D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO. 
Detroit,  Mich. 


Trees,  Vines  and 
Plants, 

 FOB  1893  and  1894.  

IS"  Terms  on  Application. "SI 

ADDRESS,     -     •     Xja     "*~*       T=t  ■  I  'I  "J.*, 

Penryn,  Placer  Co  California, 


FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 

FRUIT  TREES, 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES, 

GRAPE  VINES. 

SPECIALTIES    OLIVES,  HOSES,  PALMS. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  AND  PRICE  LIST. 

GEO,  C.  ROE  DING,  Manager. 


RIVERSIDE  NURSERY 

AND  FRUIT  FARM, 

LODI,     .     San  Joaquin  Co.,  Oal, 

HAS  A  CHOICE  8T0CK  OF 

Royal  Blenheim  and  French  APRICOTS, 
I.X.L,   Nonpariel,  Ne  P/us  Ultra  and 

Texas  Prolific  ALMONDS. 
FRENCH  PRUNES.  TRAGEDY  PRUNES, 
PEACHES,  APPLES  and  PEARS 
In  Variety, 

No.  I  Yearling  Trees,  also  Jane  Bud  Trees 
at  Bedrock  Prices. 

For  Particulars  Address 

JAMES  A.  ANDERSON, 
Lodi,   San   Joaquin  County,  Cal. 


B.  F.  GODFREY  &  CO., 
NURSERYMEN, 

Davisville,  Oal. 

Write  for  Catalogue  and  Prices. 


Any  one  of  the  following  six  collections  will  be  sent  free  by  mail  for  $1.   Plants  all  distinctly  labeled. 


$1 


Or 


Vegetable  Seed*. 
1 

20  p'ok'ee,  fine  aasortm't 
Flower  Heeds. 

23 

5  pkti  Orna'tl  Foliage. 
5  pkts  Climbing  Plants. 
5  pkts  Annual?. 
5  pkts  Perennials. 

2  pkts  Biennials. 

3  pkts  Ornam't'l  Grasses 


Plants. 

e 

Chrysanthemums. 
Carnations. 
Rose?. 
Geraniums. 
H  liotropa. 

4: 

Pelargoniums. 

Roues. 


2  Ohrysan  the  mums 

2  Cannas. 

1  Tuberose. 

1  Artillery  Plant. 


3  SinJe  Geraniums. 
2  Scented  Geraniums, 

2  Double  Geraniums. 

3  Fuchsias. 
1  Begonia. 
1  Heliotrope. 


1  French  Oanna. 
1  Tea  Rose. 
1  Carnation. 
1  Pelargonium. 
1  Fuchsia. 
1  Begonia,  Rex. 
1  Rose  Geranium. 
1  Lemon  Verbena 
1  White  Lily. 


Selection  of  varieties  In  collections  must  In  all  cases  be  left  to  us.    Substitution  made  if  necessary. 

Sunset  Seed  and  Plant  Co., 


Seed  Farm  and  Nurseries, 
MENU)  PARK 


(SHERWOOD  BALL  NURSERY  CO.) 


487-9  SangomeSt., 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
Write  for  beautifully  illustrated  catalogue  containing  instructions  for  cultivating.    Sent  free. 


McKEVITT'S  EARLY. 

Tlx©  Now  Yellow  Freestone  Feacn! 
=  FIRST  AND  BEST  OF  EARLY  YELLOW  PEACHES.= 

RIPHN8  IMHEDI  VTELY  AFTER  THE  ALEXANDER  (White  Cling),  which  Is  the  earliest 
peach  In  market. 

Fruit  ig  round,  of  medium  size,  VKBT  HIGHLY  COLORED,  flesh  firm  and  sweet. 

THIS  PEACH  HAS  REEN  SUCCESSFULLY  SHIPPED  EAST  FOR  FIVE  Y BARS  and 
la  no  new,  nntrted  variety. 

Tree  healthy,  strong  grower,  and  heavy  bearer,  never  having  missed  a  crop. 
A  limited  number  of  yearling  trees  for  sale  this  season.   Apply  early  before  stock  Ig  exhausted. 


FRANK  B.  McKEVHT, 


V  AC  A  ViLLE ,  CAL, 


ESTABLISHED  1863. 


FRUIT  c*3 


TREES 


AGENT  FOR  CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  OO., 

large  stock  of 

ORXAMENTAIj 

at  reduced  batbs. 

SEEDS.  Kentucky  Blue  Grass,  Clover,  Vegetable,  Flower  and  Tree  Seeds.  3SEDS. 

PRICE  CATALOGUE  MAILED  ON  APPLICATION. 

3RIN.     -     -     -    516  Battery  Street,  San  Francisco 

P.  O.  Box  2069. 


THE  HOOD  RIVER  STRAWBERRY, 

Known  as  Clarke's  Early,  Is  coming  to  be  acknowledged  as  a  world  beater.  Took  a  medal  at  World's  Co 
lumbian  Exposition.  They  are  bl-sezual;  large;  firm-fleshed;  prolific  and  uniform  in  size.  They  can  be 
picked  while  they  are  white  and  will  bear  shipping  to  New  York  and  come  out  a  beautiful  scarlet  or  crim- 
son, looking  as  though  made  of  wax,  dotted  with  golden  seeds  and  painted  and  varnished  by  an  aitist. 
Their  flavor  is  superb.  They  originated  in  Oregon.  The  first  crateB  that  came  to  Portland  this  year  were  a 
fortnight  later  than  last  year.  It  was  latter  part  of  May  and  best  California  berries  were  selling  at  two 
boxes  for  a  quarter.  The  Clarkes  brought  at  once  30  cents  per  box  by  the  crate  of  24  boxes.  They  sold  all 
over  Puget  Sound,  and  at  Spokane,  Helena,  Butte.  Salt  Lake,  Denver,  Omaha  and  Chicago  at  highest  prices, 
standing  a  2000-mile  trip  without  apparent  deterioration.  We  challenge  the  world  to  produce  their  equal 
for  excellence  of  flavor  combined  with  shipping  quality.  Any  amount  of  references.  Price  per  doz.,  $1.00, 
sent  by  mail;  by  express,  large,  vigorous  plants  at  buyer's  charge,  $5  per  100,  $20  per  1000.  Address 

GUY  M.  PILKINOrON,  HOOD  RIVER,  OREGON. 


OLIVE  TREES 

In  Variety  for  Nurserymen, 
Dealers  and  Planters. 

Will  also  contract  now  to  propagate  Rooted 
Olive  Cuttings  for  persona  who  wish  to 
plant  them  in  nursery  spring  of  1894. 

OLIVE  CULTURE  IN  CALIFORNIA, 

Sixteen  pages,  mailed  free. 

Address: 

JOHN  S.  CALKINS, 

POMONA,  LOS  ANGBLES  COUNTY,  OAL. 


NAPA  VALLEY  NURSERIES. 

NEW  CATALOGUES  NOW  READY. 

Fruit,  Nat  and  Shade  Trees,  Grape  Vines,  Etc.,  Citrus  Fruits,  Ornamental  Shrubs, 
Flowering  Plants,  Roses,  Palms,  Bulbs,  Seeds,  Etc. 

Fruit  and  Nut  Trees  propagated  from  bearing  orchards  at  Sausal  Fruit  Farm;  Uuirrlgated,  Clean  aud  Healthy. 
Do  not  fall  to  correspond  before  making  purchases.   Satisfaction  guaranteed. 


LEONARD  COATES, 


NAPA,  CAL 


ON 


ALMOND  TREKS! 

California  Paper-Shell,  Nonpariel,  Ne  Plus  Ultra 

and  I.  X.  L. 

A  pamphlet  on  Almonds  mailed  free  of  oharge  ou  application.     A  largo  supply  of  the  GOLDEN  PKACH  and 
FRENCH  PRUNE.   All  kinds  of  leading  fruit  trees  for  sale.   No  charges  mads  lor  baling  tr<ies. 
NO  CHARGE  FOR  BALING. 

AddreM,  PERCY  "VST.  *TO33  A-T. 

DavlevUle  Nurseries  ,  Joncord,  California 


OLIVES. 

Missions  and  Nevadillos. 

A  NO.  1  TREES, 

Two- Year-Old,  4  to  6  feet  High. 


Extra  inducements  offered  to  intending  buyers  both 
as  regards  choice  trees  and  very  low  prices.  Order  at 
once  or  open  correspondence  with  me. 

J.  E.  PACKARD,  Pomona,  Cal. 


0LIVEJTREES. 

ALL  KINDS  OF 

Nureery  Stock. 


Send  and  get  book  on  Olive  Culture. 


H0WLAND  BROS., 

Pomona,  Oal. 

OLIVE  TREES  FOR  SALE. 

Twelve  years  experience  has  taught  me  how  to 
PROPERLY  root  the  olive.  No  artificial  heat  used. 
Address 

W.  ALST0N-HAYNE  Jr., 


Montecito  P.  0., 


Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 


OLIVE  TREES. 

Apply  for  Catalogue. 
C.  F.  LOOP  &  SON,     -     -     Pomona.  Cal, 

Pepper's  Nurseries. 

ESTABLISHED  IN  185S. 

For  Sale  at  Low  Rates,  a  General  Assort- 
ment of  Hardy  Deciduous  Fruit  Trees. 

1  do  not  buy  trees  to  sell;  what  Is  offered  is  grown  in 
my  own  grounds  aud  free  from  scale  bugs.  No  scale 
bugs  of  any  kind  to  he  found  In  the  Nursery.  No  agents 
employed.  Order  d  rect  from  the  nursery  and  prooure 
your  trees  true  to  label.  Order  early,  as  earlv  planting 
Is  the  most  successful  with  deciduous  trees.  Prices  fur- 
nished on  application. 

Address  W.  H.  PKPPKR  P.  taluma.  Cal. 

50,000  FRENCH  PRUNE  TREES 

On  California  Peach  Root,  for  sale. 

No.  1-6  to  8  ft  $50  OO  per  lOOO 

No.  2—4  to  6  ft   30  CO  per  10O0 

No.  3-3  to  4  ft.,   15  OO  per  lOOO 

First  class  stock.  Free  from  insect  pest.  Samples 
sent  on  application.  Address 

N.  B.  HABVBT,  Milwaukee,  Oregon. 

A  practical,  explicit  and  comprehensive  book  embodying 
the  experience  and  methods  of  hundreds  of  successful 
growers,  and  constituting  a  trustworthy  guide  by  which  the 
inexperienced  may  successfully  produce  the  fruits  for  which 
California  In  famous.  600  pages.  Fully  illustrated.  Price  S3. 
Postpaid.  Bend  for  circular.  DEWEY  PUBLISHING  OO. 
Publishers  220  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Oal. 
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Authorised  Capital  »l,ooe.oo«. 

Capital  paid  up  aid  Knnrtr  rand  SOO.wwP 
DlTldeafU  paid  to  Stockholder*  7»«,O«0 

OFFICERS. 

A  D.  LOGAN  President 

I,  0.  STEELE  Vice-President 

ALBERT  MOXTPELLIER  Ouhltr  and  Manager 

FRANK  MoHTTLLEN  Secretary 

GeDeral  Banking.   Deposits  received,  Gold  and  Silver. 

BiU»  of  Exchange  bought  and  sold. 

Loans  on  wheat  and  country  produoe  a  specialty. 

January  1,  1S93.  A.  MOXTPELLIER,  Manager. 


PLAIN  AND  NITROGENOUS 
SUPERPHOSPHATES. 

GrTJ^lSTO  FLOUR, 

Complete  and  Special  Fertilizers 


V0R  ALL  KINDS  OP 


Fruit,  Grain,  Sugar  Beets,  Vegetables,  Etc. 


MANUFACTURED  BY  Till 


MEXICAN  PHOSPHATE  &  SULPHUR  CO. 


For  circulars  and  other  information  address 

H.  M.  NEWHALL  &  CO.,  Agents, 

309  &  311  SANSOMB  STBEffiT, 
San  Francisco. 


P 


The  valves  and  work- 
ing parts  of  the  Fulton 
Pump  can  be  removed, 
repaired  and  replaced 
without  taking  the  pump 
out  of  the  well. 

Pumps  fitted  up  for  all 
depths  of  wells,  ready  to 
put  in. 

Send  for  illustrated 
circulars  and  price  list  to 

A.  T.  Ames, 

OALT,  CAL. 

Manufacturer    of    Pumps  and 
Windmills. 


THE  ORIENTAL  GAS  ENGINE 

IS  THE  BEST,  because 
It  combines  simplicity 
of  construction  with 
power  and  economy  In 
.pace.  It  can  be  run 
with  natural  or  manu- 
factured gas  or  gasoline 
at  a  cost  of  20  to  26 
cents  per  horse  power 
per  day. 

It  can  be  used  for 
pumping  purposes,  as 
well  as  for  all  purpose* 
where  a  perfeot  engine 
is  required,  with  the 
advantage  of  lessening 
the  risk  of  explosions. 
X»  licensed  engineer  at 
a  high  silary  needed  tc 
operate  It 

Send  tor  circulars  and 
prices  if  a  good  safe  en- 
gine is  what  you  need. 

The  Orientdl  Lanncl  is  Perfection, 

B&.  QRAHAM, 

Inventor  and  Manufacturer, 
106  BE  ALE  8TBBBT.  SAM  PBANOISOO. 


RED  SEAL  GRANULATED  98%  LYE 

—  IXAS  1VO   BQTJ  ATi 

FOR  DESTROYING  SCALE!  BUGS  AND  OTHER  INSEOT  PESTS 

ON    TRRE8    AND    PI  ANTS. 


FOR  TREE  WASH  I  *g$8ggS« 


— nan- 
One  pound  to  5  gallons  of  water. 


Thousands  of  Orchardlsts  testify  to  its 
value,  using  it  In  preference  to  all  other 
preparations.  Where  the  Red  Seal  is  ap- 
plied it  kills  the  Insects  and  at  the  same 
time  forms  a  coating  through  which 
others  cannot  penetrate.  When  used  in 
the  above  proportions,  It  is  a 

QBE  AT  BENBFIT  TO 
THE  TREES. 

Put  up  in  8IFTING-TOP  CANS,  80  that 
any  quantity  may  be  used  and  the  bal- 
ance preserved  uninjured. 

MANSFIELD  LOVELL, 

194  CnllfornlaSt.,  San  Francisco. 


P.GJONSQN&CO.PHILAJ* 


ALL  GROCERS 


FOR  HOUSEHOLD  PURPOSES 

The  Red  Seal  Lye  Is  Indispensable. 

USED  AS  DIRECTED  It  will  take  the 
place,  and  st  76£  less  cost,  of  all  other 
alkaline  preparations,  soaps,  etc.,  now  on 
the  market  ONE  CAN  will  make  10  to 
IS  lbs  of  Bard  Soap,  or  800  Ins 
of  .'  oft  Soap.    See  direction!  In  can. 

It  cleans  floors,  kills  roaches  and  bugs 
of  all  kinds,  cleans  milk  vessels,  tin  or 
wood;  keeps  farming  implements  bright 
and  free  from  rust;  is  a  perfect  disinfect- 
ant; softens  water,  washes  dishes  and 
clothes;  and  can  be  put  to  a  thousand 
uses  In  place  of  soap  or  other  prepara- 
tions. 


P.  C.  TOMSON  &  CO., 

Manufacturers,     Philadelphia,  Ph. 


CALIFORNIA  PRODUCTS. 


P&B 


ROOFING. 
BUILDING  PAPER. 
ROOF  PAINTS. 


First  Prizes  at  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition,  1893. 

PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO,  -  .  116  Battery  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

E.  Q.  JUDAH,  Agent,    -    -    221  South  Broadway, 

LOS  ANGELES. 


OUSTXT^    25    YEARS  OLD 

AND  A  GIANT  ! 


.  LINIMENT 


HAS  8TOOD  THE  TEST  OF  TWENTY-FIVE  YEARS' 
USB  AND  TO-DAY  IS  BBTTBB  KNOWN  AND  MOBE 
EXTENSIVELY  USED  THAN  ANY  OTHEB  LINIMENT. 


Some  reasons  why  yon  should  keep  H.  H.  H.  Llaiment: 

1st— Because  It  Is  the  best  for  Han  or  Beast. 

3d— Because  It  is  the  Cheapest.    One  bottle  mixed  with  double  Its  quantity  of  oil  Is  th«n  as  »tro:-<  «»■•: 
liniments. 

3d— Because  you  don't  have  to  wait  for  It.    You  can  buy  It  anvwhere. 

4th— Because  It  ALWAYS  OIVE8  SATISFACTION. 

H.  H.  MOORE  &  SONS,  Druggists. 


SOLE  PROPRIETORS 


-8TOOKTON,  OAL 


FULDA'S  PATENT  BAND  AND  HOOP  COUPLING. 

The  Beat,  ftlmplett  »ad  C'lieape...  ConpllBs  for  Tnnk  Hoop*. 

Aleufficient  lap  of  hoop  render*  It  unnecessary  to  rivet  the  hoop.    It  will  fit  the  circle  of  any  tank,  egardlMS  of  rizea 

Mftde  in  -(/•  -  to  6t  any  width  of  iron 
Price*,  •l.eo  to  91 .50  per  Pair.   For  tmlc  to  the  trade.   liberal  dlteoont  la  quae II tie*. 


FTTH,  IDA  BROTHERS, 

30  TO  40  SPEAR  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO, 

MINING  AND  WATER  TANKS 


Nead  for  Catalogue. 


A.  T.  DEWEY. 


W.  B.  EWER. 


G.  H.  STSONU. 


DEWET    <5c  OO.'S 


Scientific  Pre;. 


Patent  Agency. 


ESTABLISHED  1863. 


Inventors  on  the  Pacifio  Coast  will  find  it  greatly  to  their  advantage  to  consult  this  old 
experienced,  first-class  Agency,  We  have  able  and  trustworthy  Associates  and  Agents  in  Wash. 
Lngton  and  the  capital  oities  of  the  principal  nations  of  the  world.  In  connection  with  our  edi- 
torial, scientific  and  Patent  Law  Library,  and  record  of  original  cases  in  our  office,  we  have 
ather  advantages  far  beyond  those  which  can  be  offered  home  inventors  by  other  agencies.  The 
information  accumulated  through  lotg  and  careful  practice  before  the  Office,  and  the  frequent 
;xamination  of  Patents  already  granted,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  patentability  of 
inventions  bought  before  us,  enables  us  often,  to  give  advice  which  will  save  inventors  the 
ixpense  of  .pplying  for  Patents  upon  inventions  whioh  are  not  new.  Circulars  of  advioe  sent 
free  on  receipt  of  postage.   Address  DEWEY  &  CO.,  Patent  Agents,  T20  Market  8fc  S.  P. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE  210  CALIFORNIA  ST. 


Your  Grocer  Has  It. 


Ask  For  It. 


SI 5  SPRAY  PUMP  FOR  $7 

HXFRBSS  PAID. 

Makes  Three  Complete 

Brass  Machines. 
WILL  SPRAY  TEN 
ACRES  PER  DAT. 

Rndorsed  by  the  Lead- 
ins;  Entomologist  of 
the  United  States. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or 
money  refunded. 

A  valuable  Illustrated  book 
on  onr  Insect  pests  given  to 
each  purchaser. 

We  will  put  this  pump  in 
competition   with  any  other 

{iump  made,  costing  $16  or 
ess.  Address 

F.O.  WORDEN, 
2716  Mission  St.,  8.  P. 
Only  General  Agent  of  the 
Pacific  Coast 


THIS  CUT  SHOWS 
THETHREE  MACHINES 
m         u*0t  BY 

THE  m  BONDER"  SPRAT  PUKP 


THK- 


Porteous  Improved  Scraper 

Patented  April  8,  1S83.    Patented  April  17,  1888 


Manufactured  by  G.  LISSENDEN, 

The  attention  of  the  public  Is  called  to  this  Scraper 
>nd  the  many  varieties  of  work  of  which  It  Is  capable, 
juch  as  Railroad  Work,  Irrigation  Ditches,  Levee  Build. 
Ing.  Leveling  Land,  Road  Making,  etc. 

This  implement  will  take  up  and  carry  Its  load  to  any 
desired  distance.  It  will  distribute  the  dirt  evenly  or 
deposit  Its  load  In  bulk  as  desired.  It  will  do  the  work 
of  Scraper,  Grader,  and  Carrier.  Thousands  of  these 
Scrapers  are  in  use  In  all  parts  of  the  country. 

gr  This  Scraper  is  all  steel— the  only  one  manufac- 
tured in  the  State. 

Price, all  Steel,  four-horse,  140  \  Steel  two-horse,  $8 1 . 
Address  all  orders  to  Q.  LI88BNDEN,  Stockton, 
ll»'lf-ml». 


c 


ANCER 
URED 


WITH  SOOTHING  BALMY  OILS. 

WE  SUCCESSFULLY  TREAT 

Cancer,  Tumor,  Catarrh,  Piles,  Fistula, 
Eczema  and  all  Skin  and  Womb 
Diseases. 

CANCER  of  tbo  nose,  eye,  lip,  ear,  neck,  breast,  stomach 
or  womb;  in  fact,  all  diseased  Internal  and  external 
organs  or  tissues,  successfully  treated,  without  the 
knife  or  burning  caustic  planters,  but  with  soothing, 
balmy  magnetic  oils.  Beware  of  Imitations  as  there 
are  those  who  hope  to  profit  by  advertising  an  oil  cure 
for  these  diseases.  We  are  the  originators  of  this  sys- 
tem, all  others  are  frauds. 

Correspondence  solicited.  Consultation  free.  Testi- 
monials furnished.  Address 

DR.  EUGENE  BTJELL, 
Cancer  Institute, 

ROOM  67,  SUPREME  COURT  BUILDING, 
Cor.  McAllister  and  Larkln  Sts.,  San  Franiieco,  Cel. 


THE  KOEHLER  CANCER    CURE  CO., 

1428  Market  r  t.,  San  Francisco. 

CANCER,  Tumors  or  Malignant  Growths  removed 
without  knlle  or  oaustle.  A  GUARANTEED  CURE  a 
specialty.  Call  or  send  for  ci'cular.  Over  800  cancers 
preserved  in  alcohol  in  our  office.   Consultation  free. 

PHILIP  KOEHLHB,  Manager. 


January  6,  1894. 
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Market  Review. 


Wednesday  Morning,  Jan.  3,  1894. 
The  year  opens  on  a  tame  wheat  market.  The 
conditions  remain  as  at  the  date  of  our  last  report, 
business  being  especially  dull  owing  to  the  inter- 
ruptions  growing  out  of  the  holiday  time.  Quot- 
able at  $1.02%  per  ctl.  for  No.  i  shipping  grades, 
with  $1.03^  for  more  choice  quality.  Milling  wheat 
keeps  steady  at  $1.05  to  $1.10  per  ctl.  There  are 
intimations  of  better  activity  in  the  immediate 
future,  although  there  is  nothing  very  encouraging 
to  offer  as  to  prices.  The  speculative  markets  have 
been  so  broken  up  by  the  holidays  that  they  yield 
no  instruction,  and  for  that  reason  the  usual  tables 
of  sales  on  Call  are  omitted. 

Barley. 

There  is  steady  tone  to  the  market,  though  noth- 
ing in  the  way  of  buoyancy  prevails.  Dealers  will 
likely  be  well  satisfied  if  demand  enough  should 
spring  up  in  the  near  future  to  make  perceptible  in- 
roads on  stocks.  We  quote:  Feed,  72K@73^  $ 
ctl.  for  fair  to  good  quality,  75c  for  choice  bright; 
brewing,  77 lA  to  8jlAc  per  ctl. 

Dried  Fruits. 

Market  quiet,  with  no  indications  of  any  immedi- 
ate change.  We  quote  as  follows:  Apples,  3^ @ 
4J4c  ^  tt>  for  quartered,  3M.@$%c  for  sliced,  and 
7@7J£c  for  evaporated;  Pears,  S@6c  <p  lb  for 
bleached  halves,  and  4@Sc  for  quarters;  bleached 
Peaches,  s@7c;  sun-dried  peaches,  4@5c;  Apricots, 
Moorparks,  n%@i2%c;  do  Royals,  ri@ii}£c  for 
bleacheH  and  6@y1Ac  for  sun-dried;  Prunes,  4%@ 
44^ c  ^  lb  for  the  tour  sizes,  and  3@4C  for  ungraded ; 
Plums,  4'A  @SC  for  pitted  and  1%  to  2c  for  un- 
pitted;  Figs,  3  to  4c  for  pressed  and  iJi  to  2%c  for 
impressed;  Wh'te  Nectarines.  5  to  6c;  Red  Nec- 
tarines, 4  to  5c  lb. 

RAISINS — We  quote:  London  Layers,  $1  to 
$r  25;  loose  Muscatels,  in  boxes,  75c  to  $1;  clusters, 
$1  50  to  $1.75;  loose  Muscatels,  in  sacks,  2K  to 
3J£c  ^  ft>  for  3-cr^wn;  2  to  2%c  for  2-crown:  dried 
Grapes,  1%  to  2c  ^  lb. 

General  Produce  Market. 

OATS — The  new  year  opens  fairly  well.  The 
inquiry  is  good  for  the  season,  with  reasonable 
prospects  for  improvement.  We  quote  as  fol- 
lows: Milling,  $r,  i2>4@i.2o;  Surprise,  $1.20 
(gi.30;  fancy  feed,  $i.i7^@i.2o;  good  to  choice, 
$t,io@i.is;  common  to  fair,  97^ c@%i.oj% ; 
Black,  85c@s1.22M;  Red,  $i@r.is;  Gray,  $i@i.io 
$  ctl. 

CORN— Trade  is  rather  slow.  Quotable  at  8o@ 
85c  $  ctl.  for  large  Yellow,  o,o@95c  lor  small  Yellow, 
and  90@92^c  for  White. 

CRACKED  CORN— Quotable  at  $20.50(121.50 
$ton. 

CORNMEAL— Millers  quote  feed  at  $20  to  $21 
per  ton;  fine  kinds  lor  the  table,  in  large  and  small 
packages,  zU@3lAc  per  pound. 

OILCAKE  MEAL— Quotable  at  $35  per  ton 
from  the  mill. 

SEEDS— We  quote.  Mustard,  brown,  $3(^3.25; 
Yellow,  $3  50@4J  Canary,  imported,  $4@4,25; 
do,  California,  — ;  Hemp,  3%c  $  lb;  Ripe,  i& 
@2#;  Timothy,  6^c  per  lb;  Alfalfa,  8%@gc  per 
lb;  Flax,  $2  25(3.2.50  per  ctl. 

CHOPPED  FEED— Quotable  at  I17.50@18.50 
per  ton. 

MIDDLINGS— Quotable  at  $i8@2t  p=r  ton. 

MILLSTUFFS— We  quote:  Rye  Flour,  3&C; 
Rye  Meal,  3c;  Graham  Flour,  3c;  Oatmeal,  4)£c; 
O  it  Groats,  5c;  Cracked  Wheat,  3&c;  Buckwheat 
Flour,  50,5^0;  Pearl  Barley.  4@4^c  per  lb; 
Normal  Nutriment,  $3  per  case  of  1  doz>=n  cans; 
Breakfast  Delight,  $3.25  per  case  of  2  dozen  pack- 
ages. 

BRAN— Quotable  at  $i6@i7  per  ton. 

HAY — Receipts  are  not  large,  but  are  ample  to 
meet  all  current  wants.  Quotations  are  un- 
disturbed. We  quote:  Wire-bound  hay  sells 
at  $i@2  per  ton  less  than  rope-bound  bay.  Follow- 
ing are  wholesale  city  prices  (or  rope-bound  Hay: 
Wheat,  $10  to  $13.50;  Wheat  =nd  Oat,  $io@i2.5o; 
Wild  Oat,  $io@i2;  AUalfa,  $8@io;  Barley,  $9@n; 
Compressed,  $n@i2.i;o;  Stock,  $8@io  #  ton. 

STRAW— Quotable" at  45@5SC  $  bale. 

HOPS- Dealers  do  not  look  for  any  active  trade 
for  the  next  week  or  two.  Quotable  at  io@i8}£c 
«?tb 

RYE— Quotable  at  $i@i.02'A  $  ctl. 
BUCK  WHEAT— Quotable  at  $i.25@$t.40  #  ctl 
GROUND  BARLEY— Quotab  e  at  $16.50(^17.50 
per  ton. 

POTATOES — Supplies  are  heavy,  with  prices 
weak.  Wequote:  New  Potatoes,  2@3C  per  lb;  Sweets, 
85c@$i  per  ctl;  Garnet  Chiles,  55@65c;  Early 
Rose,  50@6oc;  River  Burbanks,  35@soc;  River 
Red.  50@65c;  Salinas  Burbanks,  70@85C  $  ctl. 

ONIONS    Quotable  at  $i@i.I5  #  ctl. 

DRIED  PEAS— We  quote:  Green,  $t.5o@i,65; 
Blacl<eye,  $t  63(0)1.75;  Niles,  $1.50®!  60  $  ctl. 

BEANS — Trade  dull  with  steady  holding  of 
strictly  desirable  stock.  No  sale  for  poor  goods. 
We  quite:  Bayos,  $1. 90(0)2.05;  Butter,  $1.75 
@i.9i  for  small  and  $2@2  10  for  large;  Pink, 
$1.30®!. 65;  Red.  $i.75@2.io;  Lima,  $2@2.i2K; 
Pea,  $2@2.2o;  Small  White,  $1,90(3)2.05;  Large 
White,  $1  9  @2  $  ctl. 

VEGETABLES— Green  peas  are  dull  and  slow 
of  sale.  Asparagus  moves  off  fairly  well.  Rhu- 
barb is  in  light  receipt.  Trade  generally  is 
of  quiet  order.  We  quote  as  follows:  As. 
paragus,  to@i7Mc  ^  H>. ;  Mushrooms,  8® 
20c  ^  lb.;  Rhubarb,  5@7C  $  lb  ;  Green 
Peas,  3@6c;  String  Beans,  8@I2C;  Marrowfat 
Squish,  $7(0)8  $  ton;  Green  Peppers,  8c  $  lb. ;  To- 
matoes, 25@75C  W  box;  Turnips,  75c  $  ctl;  Beets, 
75C@$i  #  sack;  Parsnips,  $1.25  #  ctl;  Carro";, 
40@50c;  Cabbage,  5o@55c;  Garlic,  %@ic  $  lb; 
Cauliflower,  6o@70c  #  dozen ;  Dry  Peppers,  5@7C 
#  lb;  Dry  Okra,  z2%@ie,c  per  lb. 

FRESH  FRUIT— Supplies  of  Apples  continue 
in  excess  of  market  wants,  much  of  the  offer- 
ings still  being  of  poor  quality.  We  quote 
prices  as  follows:  Apples,  75c@$i.25  $  box 
for  good  to  choice,  and  25(1^650  for  common  to 
fair;  Lady  Apples,  75c@$r  $  box;  Pears,  25@soc 
per  box  for  common  and  75C@$i.25  for  choice; 
Persimmons,  40@75c  per  box;  Cranberries,  Eastern, 


$6.so@8.5o  per  bbl;  do  Coos  Bay,  $3.25@3.7S  per 
box. 

GRAPES — Receipts  are  smal',  but  there  is  no 
demand.    Quotable  at  25@5oc  box. 

CITRUS   FRUIT— Oranges  are  very  slow  of 
movement,  while  prices  shape  altogether  in  favor  of 
buyers.    Domestic  Lemons  are  also  more  or  less 
neglected.      We    quote    as    follows:     Fair  to 
choice  Navel  Oranges,  $1.50(0)2.50  per  box;  Seed 
lings,  $i@r.5o;  Vacaville  Oranges,  small  boxes, 
5o@65c;    Mandarin  Oranges,    65c@$i    $  box; 
Mexican    Oranges,  $2.25(0)2.50    per  box;  Mexi 
can  Limes,  $6@7  per  box;  Lemons,  Sicily,  $4@5 
California     Lemons,    $r@2    for    common  and 
$2.25@3  for   good    to    choice;    Bananas,  $1.50 
©2.50  per  bunch;    Hawaiian    Pineapples,  $2.50 
@3I  Mexican  Pineapples,  $3@4  per  dozen. 

NUTS — We  quote  as  follows:  Chestnuts,  8® 
$tb;  Walnuts,  6%®7%c  for  hard  shell,  8@8%c  for 
soft  shell  and  — @— c  for  paper  shell;  Chile  Walnuts, 
8(2>9c;  California  Almonds,  n@i2C  for  soft  shell 
5@6c  for  hard  shell  and  i2lA@\^]Ac  for  paper  shell; 
Peanuts,  31A@4%c\  Hickory  Nuts,  5@6c;  Filberts, 
io@ioKc,"  Pecan,  8@gc  for  rough  and  nc  for  pol- 
ished; Brazil  Nuts,  io@n}£c;  Cocoanuts,  $4@5  $ 
100. 

HONEY — No  activity  to  the  market  and  none  ex- 
pected for  a  time.  Wequote:  Comb,  ioK@iic  ^  lb 
for  bright,  and  8@io  for  dark  to  light  amber;  light 
amber,  extracted,  4K@5c;  dark,  4$£@4Kc;  water 
white,  extracted,  5@5J$c  lb. 

BEESWAX— Quotable  at  22@23C  $  lb. 

BUTTER — Another  drop  in  prices  marks  the 
opening  of  the  new  year.  Arrivals  are  free.  We 
quote  :  Creamery,  28@3oc;  fancy  dairy,  25(0)270 
good  to  choice,  22 %  @ 24c;  common  grades,  I7@22C 
$  lb;  pickled  roll.  i9@2ic;  firkin,  i8@i9C;  East 
ern  ladle-packed,  i7@i8c  $  lb. 

CHEESE — Choice  quality  shows  firmness,  there 
being  no  large  stocks  of  such  product.  Common 
grades  are  plentiful  and  easy  in  price.  We 
quote  as  follows  :  Choice  to  fancy  new, 
nK@i2}{c;  fair  to  good,  g@ioAc;  Eastern,  ordi- 
nary to  fine,  n@i4C  $  lb. 

EGGS — The  demand  is  anything  but  urgent, 
and  stocks  diminish  very  slowly.  Wequote:  Califor- 
nia ranch,  27(0)300;  store  lots.  23(0)260;  Eastern  Eggs, 
2i@23  for  ordinary  and  24(0)250  #  dozen  for  good 
stock. 

POULTRY— Turkeys  are  falling  back  again  and 
the  general  market  is  beginning  to  ease  off  once 
more,  owing  to  expected  Eastern  imports.  We  quote: 
Live  Turkeys  —  Gobblers,  13(0)140  $  lb;  Hens, 
I3@i4c;  dressed  Turkeys,  i8@20c;  Roosters, 
$4.50® 5. 50  for  old  and  $5@6.5o  for  young;  Fryers, 
$4.50(085;  Broilers,  $4@5;  Hens,  $5(86.50;  Ducks, 
$S-5°@6.5o;  Geese,  $i.5o@2  $  pair;  Pigeons,  $i@ 
1.50  i@  doz. 

GAME— The  demand  this  morning  was  light, 
and  buyers  had  matters  their  own  way.  We  quote 
as  follows:  Quail,  $1  to  1.25  $  doz;  Canvas- 
backs,  $3@6;  Mallard,  $2.5o@3;  Widgeon,  $i@ 
1.25;  Teal,  $t  to  1.25;  Sprig,  $i.75@2;  Small  Ducks, 
$1  ;  Gray  Geese,  $2(0)2.50  ;  White  Geese, 
75C@i;  Brant,  $t@i. 25;  English  Snipe,  $213,2.50$ 
doz  ;  Common  Snipe,  75C@$i  ^  doz.;  Honkers, 
$3@$3-5o;  Hare,  $1  to  1.25;  Rabbits,  $1(0)1.50 
per  doz. 

PROVISIONS— We  quote  as  follows:  Eastern 
hams,  T2@i55£c  #  lb;  California  hams,  n@i2c; 
Baron,  Eastern,  extra  light,  isM@i6^c;  medium. 
n@uXc;  do.  bght,  12c;  do,  light,  clear.  13® 
@i3Kc;  light,  medium,  boneless,  I2%c;  Pork,  ex- 
tra prime.  S13@13.50;  do,  prime  mess,  $I4@I5;  do, 
mess,  $2i@22;  do,  clear, $20@20. 50;  do,  extra  clear, 
$21  $  bbl;  Pigs'  Feet,  $12.50  $  bbl;  Beef,  mess, 
bbls,  J7.5o@8;  do,  extra  mess,  bbls,  $8.50@9;  do, 
family,  $9. 50@io;  extra  do,  $n@n.5o  $  bbl;  do, 
smoked,  io@io}£c;  Eastern  lard,  tierces,  7M@8^c; 
dn  prime  steam,  10c;  Eistern  pure,  10-lb  pails,  nc; 
5-tb  pails  nKc;  3  lb,  ix'Ac;  California,  io-lb  tins, 
ioJ£c;do,  5-lb,  nc;  do.  kegs,  nj£®i2c;  do,  20-lb 
buckets,  nc;  compound,  8c  for  tierces  and  8J£c 
for  hf  bbls. 

WOOL — Much  interest  is  manifested  in  the  con- 
vention of  wool-growers  that  will  be  held  in  this 
city  on  the  10th  inst.  Trade  quiet.  We  quote 
spring  : 

California,  year's  fleece,  7@9c;  do  6  to  8  months, 
7@8c;  do  Foothill,  io@nc;  do  Northern,  I2@i3c; 
do  extra  Humboldt  and  Mendocino,  n@i3c;  Ne- 
vada, choice  and  light,  I2@t4c;  do  heavy,  8@ioc; 
Oregon.  E>stern,  choice,  io@i2c;  do  Eastern,  poor, 
7(090;  do  Vallev,  12®  15c.  We  quote  fall:  Free 
Mountain,  6@7c;  Northern  defective,  5@7c; 
Southern  and  San  Joaquin,  3@5C 

HIDES  AND  SKINS— Quotable  as  follows: 

Sound.  Culls. 

Heavy  Steers,  57  His  up,  $  lb. 5    @ — c     4    @  c 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  lb;. 4    @ — c     3^®  c 

Light,  42  to  47  fbs  3    @3'Ac     2'A@3 — c 

Cows,  over  50  lbs  3    @3%a     2'A@-  c 

Light  Cows,  30  to  50  lbs  3    @ — c     2lA@  c 

Stags  2}4@ — c     2    (€b,  c 

Kips,  17  to  30  lbs  4    @  c     3    @  c 

Veal  Skins,  10  to  17  tb;  5    @  c     4    @ — c 

Calf  Skins,  5  to  10  lb-'  6    @ — c     5    @  c 

Dry  Hides,  usual  selection.  6A@jc;  Dry  Kips,  6j4 
(ctyc;  Calf  Skins  do,  6K@7c;  Cull  Hides,  Kip  and 
Calf,  4c;  Pelts,  Shearling,  io@20c  each;  do,  short, 
25@3SC  each;  do,  medium  4o@soc  each;  do,  long 
wool,  50@75c  each;  Deer  Skins,  summer,  25c;  do, 
good  medium,  15c;  do,  winter,  5c  per  lb;  Goat  Skins, 
25@40C  apiece  tor  prime  to  perfect,  io@20c  for 
damaged,  and  5@ioc  each  for  Kids. 

TALLOW — We  quote:  Refined,  5c;  rendered, 
45i@4^c:  country  Tallow,  4Ji@4^c;  Grease, 
3@3Ac  per  lb. 

San  Francisco  Meat  Market. 

Following  are  the  rates  for  whole  carcasses  from 
slaughterers  to  dealers: 

BEEF — First  quality,  5K@6c;  second  quality, 
4X@5<":  'bird  quality,  3M@4C  $  lb. 

CALVES— Quotable  at4@5c  lor  large,  and  6@7c 
$  lb  for  small. 

MU  fTON— Quotable  at  s'A@6lAc  $  lb. 

LAM  B    Quotable  at  6@7C  $  lb. 

PORK— Live  Hogs,  on  foot,  grain  fed,  heavy  and 
medium,  5c;  small  Hogs  5@55£c;  stock  Hogs, 
4&@5c;  dressed  Hogs.  7@?'Ac  #  lb. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS  I 
la  the  Largest  Illustrate,  and  Leading  Agricul- 
tural and  Horticultural  Weekly  of  the  West 
Established  1870.  Trial  Subscriptions,  60c  for 
8  mos.  or  $2.40  a  year  (till  further  notice).  DEWEY 
PUBLISHING  CO.,  S30  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


Breeders'  Directory. 

3fx  lines  or  less  In  this  directory  at  BOo  per  line  per  month. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


V.  H.  BURSE.  820  Market  St.,  S.  F.  Registered 
Holstelns,  winners  of  more  first  prizes,  sweepstakes 
and  special  premiums  than  any  herd  on  the  Coast 
Pure  registered  Berkshire  Pigs.   All  strains. 


JERSEYS  AND  HOLSTEINS,  from  the  best 
Butter  and  Milk  Stock;  a>so  Thoroughbred  Hogs  and 
Poultry.  Wm.  Niles  &  Co..  Los  Angeles,  Cal., 
Breeders  and  Exporters.   Established  In  1876. 


M.  D.  HOPKINS,  Petaluma.  Registered  Shorthorn 
Cattle.   Both  sexes  for  sale. 


P.  PETERSEN,  Sites,  Colusa  Co.  Importer  &  Breeder 
of  Registered  Shorthorn  Cattle.    Young  Bulls  for  sale. 


PEBCHERON  HORSES.— Pure  bred  Horses  and 
Mares,  all  ages,  and  Guaranteed  Breeders,  for  sale  at 
my  ranch  near  Lakeport,  Lake  County,  Cal.  New 
Catalogue  now  ready.   Wm.  B.  Collier. 


PETER  SAXE  St  SON,  Llok  House,  San  Francisco, 
Cal.  Importers  and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of 
every  variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs. 


JEHSEYS— The  best  A.  J.  C.  C.  Registered  Prize 
Herd  is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.  Animals  for  sale, 


U.  V.  WILLITS,  WatsonvlUe,  Cal.,  Black  Perch, 
erons.   Registered  Stallions  for  sale. 


POULTRY. 


WM.  NILES  Sf  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal,  Breeders  of 
nearly  all  varieties  of  Poultry,  Dairy  Cattle  and  Hogs. 


CALIFORNIA  POULTRY  FARM,  Stockton, 
Cal.  Send  for  Illustrated  &  Descriptive  Catalogue,  tree. 


&.  Q.  HEAD,  Napa.  Importer  and  Breeder  of  Land 
and  Water  Fowls.   Send  for  New  Catalogue. 


SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 


R  H.  CRANE,  Petaluma,  Cal.  Breeder  and  Importer. 
South  Down  Sheep;  also  Fox  Hounds  from  Missouri. 


SWINE. 


MONROE  MILLER,  Elisio,  Ventura  Cdunty,  Cal., 
Breeder  of  Registered  Berkshire  Hogs. 


H.  J.  PHILPOTT,  Niles,  Cal.,  importer  and  breeder 
of  Tecumseh  and  other  oholce  strains  of  Registered 
Poland-China  Hogs. 


J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden,  Cal.  Breeder  and  Importer 
of  Thoroughbred  Swine.  Sma>l  Yorkshire  Victoria, 
Essex  and  Poland-China.    Superior  Stock,  new  Prices. 


3WRK8HIRE8  &  POLAND-CHINA  HOQS, 
Best  Stock;  also  Dairy  Strains  of  Jerseys  and  Holsteins. 
Wm.  Nlles  &  Co.  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Established  1876. 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  PerkinB,  Sao.  Co.,  Cal.— Breeder  of 
Short-Horn  Cattle,  Poland-China  and  Berkshire  Hogs. 


T.  WAITE,  Perkins,  Cal.,  breeder  of  registered 
Berkshire  Hogs  and  Plymouth  Rock  fowls. 


TYLER  BEACH,  San  Jose.  ral.  Breeder  of  Thor- 
oughbred Berkshire  and  Essex  Hogs. 


CHAS.  A.  8TOWE,  Stockton,  Reglst'r'd  BerkshireB. 


In  These  Dull  Times 

Too  Can  I.nrct  ly  Increase 

Your  income  by  buying  an  Incubator 
and  engaging  in  the  chicken  business 
Send  stamp  for  our  catalogue  of 
Incubators,  Wire  Netting,  Blooded 
Fowls  and  Poultry  App.iances  gen 
orally  Remember,  the  best  it  the 
cheapest.  PACIFIC  INt  UBATOR  CO. 
1317  Castro  St.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


BEE-KEEPERS'  SUPPLIES. 

Dovetailed  Hives,  Sections,  Comb  Foundation,  Founda- 
tion Machines,  Extractors,  Smokers,  Hooey  Knives, 
Alley's  Traps,  Perforated  Zinc  Honey  Boards.  Shipping 
Cases,  Cans  and  Cases  for  Extracted  Honey,  Bee  Tents, 
ROOT'S  GOODS,  and  everything  required  by  the  trade, 
wholesale  and  retail, 

wm.  STYAN.  "an  Mateo.  Cat. 


JACKS ! 

Imported  and  California. 


 iiiij  — 

BALSTED  INCUBATOR 

COMPANY, 
Myrtle  Street,  Oakland.  Cat. 

Send  Stamp  for  Circular 


Calves,  Yearlings  and  2-year-olds 

FOR  SALE. 

ROBERT  ASH  BURNER, 

Baden  Station,  San  Mateo  County,  Gal 

Tiie  cars  of  the  S.,'F.  and  San  Mateo  Electric  Road 
pass  the  place. 


^POR  SALE. 


NONE  FOR  RENT  OR  ON  SHARES. 

I,' 


L.D.Shl^Ski)ii,Cal. 


HOW  TO  RAISE  TURKEYS  I 


The  numerous  diseases  that  are  usually 
prevalent  among  very  Young  Turkeys 
may  be  prevented  by  the  use  of 

CARY'S  PILLS. 

Send  for  Circular. 

B.  FOUGERA  &  CO., 

30  North  William  Street,  Now  York. 


HOLBERT  &  CONGER 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
  Direct  Importers  of  

Large  Draft  a;d 
Coacn  Stalks, 

German  Coach  English  Shires,  Percherons, 
Belgians,  Cleveland  Bays  and  Yorkshire 
Co^ch  b11  Registered.  First  Prizes  at  Cal.  Fairs. 
SIXTY-ONE  PRIZES,  FIVE  SWEEPSTAKES  and  two 
herd  prizes  at  World's  Fair,  1833.  Correspondence 
solicited.  Address  1308  Belmont  Ave,  We  make 
special  inducements  and  terms  to  a  company  cf  breeders. 


Treatise  on  the  Horse  and  His  Diseases. 

By  B.  J.  EiBDALii,  M.  D. 

85  Fine  Engravings  showing 
the  positions  and  actions  of  slok 
horses  dives  the  cause,  symp- 
toms and  best  treatment  of  dis- 
eases. Has  a  table  giving  tha 
doses,  effects  and  antidotes  of 
all  the  prlnoipal  medicines  used 
for  the  horse,  and  a  few  pages 
on  the  action  and  uses  of  mod. 
diclnes.  Rules  for  telling  the 
age  of  a  horse,  with  a  fine  en- 
graving showing  the  appearance 
of  the  teeth  at  each  year.  It  Is  printed  on  fine  paper 
and  has  nearly  100  pages,  7ix6  Inches.  Price,  only  26 
cents,  or  five  for  II,  on  receipt  of  which  we  will  tend 
by  mall  to  any  address  DEWEY  PUBLISHING  CO.,  330 

M.rtot  RtTOot.  San  rnwW" 


FXtAXTZ  A.  BRUSH, 

SANTA  ROSA,  CAL.  (Care  Santa  Rosa  National  Bank.) 
Importer,  Breeder,  Exporter. 

S.  O  White  Leghorn 
B.  C.  Brown  Leghorn 
Barred  Plymouth  Rock 
Black  Mmorcas, 

Eggs,  $3  per  13.  Send  for  circular. 


POLAND-CHINA  HOGS. 

The  Brighton  Herd  w«s  awardnd  Three  Sweepstakes 
and  Three  First  Class  Premiums  ">t  the  Statu  Fair.  Sows 
were  selected  from  the  leading  herds  of  Ohio.  Ovutlon, 
(Vol.  16),  heads  my  herd;  purchased  from  Shellenberger'e 
World's  Fair  Viiz*  Herd.   The  host  is  the  cheapest. 

October  pigs  for  sale. 

P.  H.  MURPHY,  -  -  Perkins,  Cal. 


MRS.  J.  G  FREDERICKS, 

MADISON,  CAL. 

Poultry  and  Eggs  for  Sale  Cheap. 

Tolou3e  Geese  a  Specialty. 


i  American  Bee  Journal, 


(Established  1861.) 


IS  Oldest,  Largest,  Best, 
Cheapest  and  the  Only 
weekly  Bee-Paper  In  all 
j  America.  32  paj^es,  11.00 
I  a  year.   Send  for  Free  Sample. 

$1.00  bib-book  rnuu 

->%Q.  W  YOKE  k,  0O»  **  ffirt*  *>•••  Safea.ss,  IU, 
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Secretary's  Column. 

A  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  of 
California  State  Grange  will  be  held  Tues- 
day, Jan.  9,  1894,  at  10:30  a.  Mi  1  for  the 
purpose  of  transacting  such  business  as 
may  properly  be  brought  before  it. 

Subordinate  granges  are  reminded  to  get 
themselves  in  proper  shape  for  receiving  the 
A.  W.  All  members  must  be  clear  on  the 
books  of  their  respective  granges,  or  in 
other  words  have  their  dues  paid  up  to  Dec. 
31,  1893,  before  they  are  entitled  to  the 
evidence  of  good  standing. 

We  have  not  as  yet  mailed  all  the  Sixth 
Degree  certificates,  owing  to  not  having  the 
necessary  pasteboard  tubes  for  mailing, 
which  have  been  ordered  from  San  Fran- 
cisco, and,  as  soon  as  they  are  received,  will 
immediately  mail  to  their  respective  destina- 
.  tions. 

Inquiry  regarding  the  organization  of  a 
subordinate  grange  in  the  State  of  Nevada 
has  been  received  at  this  office,  and  the  re- 
quired information  forwarded. 

We  have  received  the  quarterly  reports  of 
Florin.  March,  Stockton,  Petaluma,  Locke- 
ford,  Glen  Ellen,  Grimes,  Merced,  Yuba 
City  and  Hollister  Granges  for  the  quarter 
ending  Dec.  31,  1893;  also  cash  from  the 
respective  granges. 

Sebastopol  and  Bennett  Valley  Granges 
will  install  their  officers  Jan.  6th  at  their  re- 
spective places  of  business.  A  Harvest 
Feast  and  general  good  time  is  expected  at 
both  places. 

Owing  to  the  holidays,  very  little  grange 
news  has  been  received,  outside  of  elections 
held  and  the  receipt  of  quarterly  reports, 
which  in  most  cases  is  strictly  business.  I 
hope  that  all  secretaries  and  members  will 
furnish  this  office  with  all  grange  news  in 
their  respective  districts,  as  we  find  it  very 
difficult  to  write  grange  news  without  having 
the  required  Information  from  your  several 
localities. 

Let  us  all  endeavor  to  commence  this  year 
in  good  shape,  and  furnish  our  official  organ 
weekly  with  good,  fresh,  readable  news.  Let 
us  hear  from  all  sections  of  the  State. 

Wishing  you  one  and  all  a  happy  New 
Year,  I  remain,  yours  fraternally, 

Don  Mills,  Secretary. 

Grange  Elections. 

Two  Rock,  No.  152. — Master,  W.  D. 
Houx;  Overseer.  Sister  E.  C.  Hinshaw; 
Lecturer,  Geo.  W.  Gaston;  Steward,  J.  C. 
Schwobeda;  Assistant  Steward,  J.  R.  Den- 
man:  Chaplain,  S.  Q.  Barlow;  Treasurer, 
C.  Nisson;  Secretary,  R.  W.  Andrews; 
Gate-Keeper,  M.  C.  Freeman;  Ceres,  Sister 
M.  A.  Gaston;  Pomona,  Sister  J.  R.  Doss; 
Flora,  Sister  Alice  Harvey;  Lady  Assistant 
Steward,  Sister  C.  Hunt;  Trustee,  H. 
Church.    Date  of  installation,  Jan.  4,  1894 

Petaluma,  No.  23. — Master,  D.  Walls; 
Overseer,  M.  D.  Hopkins;  Lecturer,  H. 
Johnson;  Steward,  Mrs.  D.  M.  Winans  (re- 
elected); Assistant  Steward,  W.  M.  Deck- 
son;  Chaplain,  D.  G.  Heald;  Treasurer,  A. 
S.  Hall  (re-elected);  Secretary,  Mrs.  T. 
Skillman;  Gate-Keeper,  C.  D.  Grover; 
Ceres,  Mrs.  F.  F.  Ennis;  Pomona,  Mrs.  J. 
W.  McNally;  Flora,  Miss  Mary  Kelsey; 
Lady  Assistant  Steward,  Mrs.  W.  M.  Dick- 
son ;  Trustee,  G.  W.  Park.  Date  of  instal- 
lation, Jan.  13,  1894. 

Glen  Ellen,  No.  299. — Master,  Mrs.  M. 
A.  Miner;  Overseer,  C.  A.  Kennedy;  Lec- 
turer, J.  V.  Miner;  Steward,  Benj.  Clawson; 
Assistant  Steward,  H.  J.  Chauvet;  Chaplain, 
Mrs.  M.  A.Zane;  Treasurer,  J.  M.  Zane;  Sec- 
retary, E'ecta  Z.  Bones;  Gate  Keeper,  C.  H. 
W.  Brunning;  Ceres,  Mrs.  Hendley;  Flora, 
Miss  Lottie  Howard;  Pomona,  Miss  E. 
Kurtz;  Lady  Assistant  Steward,  Miss  Minnie 
Brunning.  Installation  of  officers  Jan.  6, 
1894. 

Grimes,  No.  293.  —  Master,  H.  D. 
Strather;  Overseer,  G.  Beckley;  Lecturer, 
Mrs.  C.  P.  Wilson;  Steward,  A.  A.  Thayer; 
Assistant  Steward.  J.  H.  Kilgore;  Chaplain, 
Mrs.  T.  Watson;  Treasurer,  Mrs.  Gleason; 
Secretary,  F.  G.  Schillig;  Gate-Keeper,  W. 
W.  Kilgore;  Pomona,  Miss  Nettie  Howell; 
Flora,  Miss  Sadie  Vaun ;  Ceres,  Miss  Liza 
Rose;  Lady  Assistant  Steward,  Miss  Anna 
lialsdon;  Trustee,  J.  M.  Dixon. 

South  Sutter,  No.  207.— Master,  Chas. 
Brown;  Overseer,  Frank  Donaldson;  Lec- 
turer, Jessie  Donaldson;  Steward,  H.  J. 
Grunewald;  Assistant  Steward,  Ella  Decker; 
Chaplain,  M.  E.  Donaldson;  Treasurer, 
John  W.  Jones;  Secretary,  Francis  F.  Purin- 
ton;  Gate  Keeper,  Annie  Howsley;  Ceres, 
Delia  Sankey;  Pomona,  Lucy  Purinton; 
Flora,  Edna  Jackson;  Lady  Assistant 
Steward,  Cornelia  Purinton;  Trustee,  Chas. 
Brown.    Date  of  installation,  Jan.  27,  1894. 

March,  No.  280.— Master,  T.  M.  Bruce; 
Overseer,  Lizzie  Sterenson;  Lecturer,  Aaron 
Pugh;  Steward,  Ida  Fairlee;  Assistant  Stew- 
ard, M.  J.  Sterenson;  Chaplain,  Mrs.  E. 


Young;  Treasurer,  W.  T.  Lam;  Secretary, 
Jennie  Clyma;  Gate-Keeper,  J.  H.  Myers; 
Ceres,  Mrs.  Kingsbury;  Pomona,  Irene 
Kingsbury;  Flora,  Mrs.  M.  T.  Lam;  Lady 
Assistant  Steward,  Clara  Fairlee;  Organist, 
N.  A.  Sterenson;  Trustee,  J.  H.  Myers. 

Leoturer's  Notes. 

To  the  Editor: — The  virtual  promise  of 
further  hints  upon  our  January  topic  has 
been  forestalled  by  the  editor's  comments  on 
the  "Wilson  Bill"  and  "Minority  Report,"  in 
the  Rural  Press  for  Dec.  30th.  Instead 
of  further  exercise  of  my  own  pen,  I  earnest- 
ly recommend  California  patrons  carefully 
to  read  the  editor's  keen  and  pointed  para- 
graphs. They  will  find  there  the  hints  I 
contemplated  giving,  along  with  some  other 
valuable  considerations  that  will  greatly  aid 
the  study  of  the  question,  "  Does  Industry 
Need  Protection  ?''  Politicians  are  using  it 
for  party  advantage.  Neither  party  giving 
it  fair  and  unprejudiced  attention.  It  re- 
mains for  the  farmers  and  workingmen  to  do 
so.  It  is  for  us  to  understand  and  maintain 
the  right  without  fear  or  favor.  Personally 
I  thank  Editor  Holmanfor  saving  me  a  frac- 
tion of  time  that  is  valuable  to  a  busy  man. 

S.  GOODENOUGH, 

Oakland,  Jan.  2,  1894.       Lecturer  C.  S.  G. 


Man's  Place  in  Natnre. 

President  David  Starr  Jordan  of  the  Stan- 
ford University  lectured  last  week  at  Golden 
Gate  hall  in  this  city  on  "  Man's  Place  in 
Nature.''  "  Huxley's  essay,  published  15 
years  ago,  really  tells  all  that  the  scientists 
of  to-day  know,"  said  the  speaker.  "No 
positive  new  light  has  been  thrown  on  the 
subject  since  then.  The  study  of  heredity 
has  been  taken  up  to  a  great  extent,  scien- 
tists preferring  to  work  upon  something 
which  will  give  results,  of  which  the  study  of 
man's  origin  has  not  been  particularly  pro- 
ductive. Homology  is  the  stamp  of  hered- 
ity, and  the  nearness  of  blood  relationship 
is  proportioned  to  the  closeness  of  ho- 
mology. 

"  At  one  time,  when  teaching  in  an  East- 
ern medical  college,  an  alligator  from  Flor- 
ida was  given  me  to  dissect  for  the  students. 
They  crowded  around,  all  expectant  as  I 
dissected  the  beast,  anticipating  the  sight  of 
some  unusual  internal  organs.  But  none 
of  any  marked  prominence  were  found.  The 
students  had  to  look  most  carefully  to  notice 
a  slight  difference  in  the  heart  and  dia- 
phragm of  the  alligator  to  those  of  a  human 
being.  Homology  has  but  one  explanation. 
We  believe  we  are  all  descended  from  the 
common  stock,  and  have  but  one  reason  for 
believing  so.  By  the  law  of  continuity,  if  in 
19  999,999  species  of  life  homology  means 
blood  relationship,  it  must  indicate  the  same 
in  all  other  cases. 

"  Darwin  concluded  that  if  each  species 
arises  through  natural  law  by  processes  of 
orderly  change,  then  man  must  have  thus 
arisen.  The  homology  of  man  with  the  ape 
family  indicates  common  heredity.  Hence 
both  man  and  apes  are  from  some  simian 
stock;  not  the  same  as  any  apes  now  living, 
for  all  show  marks  of  divergence,  but  from 
some  stock  that  we  could  call  monkeys;  a 
stock,  according  to  Darwin,  that  were  arbo- 
real, hairy,  long-armed  and  had  moving, 
pointed  ears.  On  this  latter  peculiarity 
there  exist  at  this  day  men  who  can  move 
their  ears  in  a  like  manner  to  Darwin's  pre- 
historic man-ape.  Darwin  thought  also  that 
man  at  one  time  had  a  tail,  and  the  latter- 
day  theory  is  that  human  beings  still  have 
tails,  which  have  shrunk  away  s6  as  not  to 
project  beyond  the  skin.  The  question  as 
to  what  has  become  of  the  tail  is  one  of  later 
development,  but  as  many  monkeys  were 
and  are  tailless,  argument  is  productive  of 
nothing. 

"  A  group  of  man  primates  may  be  said 
to  be  composed  of  lemurs  or  semi-apes, 
new  world  monkeys,  old  world  monkeys  and 
man.  In  general  structures  man  goes  with 
the  old  world  monkeys.  One  great  authority 
so  grouped  the  higher  order  of  mammals, 
and  took  the  stand  that  the  orang-outang 
was  more  akin  to  man  than  the  common 
monkey.  The  lemurs  or  semi-apes  were 
monkeys  without  any  of  the  mischievous  or 
cunning  habits  of  the  latter-day  monkey.  In 
special  development  lies  the  great  hiatus  be- 
tween lemurs  and  apes.  Another  division 
apparent  is  the  low  or  high  brain  capacity 
of  the  lemurs  as  against  that  of  man  and 
the  new  world  monkeys.  In  the  lemurs  it 
was  wholly  undeveloped.  Man  goes  with 
higher  forms,  as  an  old  world  ape.  If  we 
were  not  a  prejudiced  party,  and  not  our 
own  classifiers,  we  would  not  hesitate  in  ac- 
knowledging our  brotherhood  to  these  crea- 
tures. 

"  Now  touching  upon  an  attempt  to  sepa- 
rate man  as  a  group  from  other  primates: 
The  difference  in  structural  distinctions  is 


slight.  In  the  embryo  man  and  all  animals 
the  tail  is  just  alike.  The  hair — extremely 
specialized  in  higher  races.  Some  are  well 
covered,  all  monkeys  are  so,  and  the  hair 
cells  on  our  bodies  are  the  same  as  those  of 
monkeys.  Toes — monkeys  have  used  their 
great  toe  as  a  finger  for  climbing,  and  that 
member  has  always  showed  out  prominently. 
In  an  Asiatic  race  at  this  day  the  great  toes 
stand  out  larger  than  the  others.  Attitude— 
that  of  man  becomes  more  erect,  but  the 
apes  still  shamble  and  shuffle  along.  The 
jaw— that  of  the  larger  apes  is  greater  than 
the  human  jaw,  but  in  the  smaller  monkeys 
there  is  not  so  great  a  difference.  The 
prominence  of  the  eyebrows  goes  with  the 
development  of  the  jaw,  and  skulls  of  the 
larger  apes  have  been  obtained  the  eyebrows 
on  which  were  plainly  visible  looking  on  the 
back  of  the  skull.  The  brain  in  normal 
man  is  much  larger  than  in  the  normal  ape. 
The  brain  of  man  is  growing.  Admitedly 
so.  Then  on  that  admission  we  must  allow 
that  original  man's  brain  was  no  bigger  than 
an  ape's.  A  big  monkey's  brain  of  this  age 
will  compare  very  favorably  with  that  of 
some  pigmy  men  of  Alrica. 

"  Mental  differences,  speech — All  races  of 
man  have  some  forms  of  speech.  The 
higher  animals  sing,  roar,  growl  or  emit 
noise.  As  to  a  monkey's  speech,  we  must 
wait  till  the  result  of  Professor  Garner's  in- 
vestigations are  all  known.  Garner  insists 
that  apes  can  talk  and  that  he  can  follow 
their  speech,  and  until  evidence  to  the  con- 
trary is  forthcoming  his  statement  must 
stand. 

"The  use  of  tools — The  most  primitive 
man  knew  the  use  at  least  of  flints  for  pro- 
ducing fire;  monkeys  have  not  been  known 
to  use  flints  or  any  tools  to  prepare  anything. 
They  may  sometimes  use  an  article  for  some 
visible  purpose,  such  as  to  throw  a  tool,  but 
no  more.  Affection — The  possession  of  it 
by  man  needs  no  reference  to.  Apes  show 
affection  by  jealousy,  and  Rudyard  Kipling, 
in  a  true  story,  describes  the  exhibition  of  a 
tragic  power  in  a  monkey's  affection.  The 
Intelligence  shown  by  an  ape  is  that  of  a 
narrow-minded,  short-sighted  old  man. 

"  My  own  belief  is  that  man  was  a  no- 
madic ape,  but  not  hairy-tailed.  That  man's 
body  came  from  the  lower  ape  forms  is 
likely,  but  the  intellect  had  an  introduction 
quite  separate."  The  professor  concluded 
his  lecture  by  quoting  the  closing  paragraphs 
of  Darwin's  well-known  "  Descent  of  Man." 


FOR   SALE  CHEAP. 

TEN  18"  dtam.  auction  and  discharge 

CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS, 

with  engine  attached, 

 Together  with  

N  INK  UPRIGHT  BOILERS,  65"  dlain.,  V  high 
 AIM  

TEN  FOOT  VAtVKB,  and  about  800  feet  of  18" 
dlam.  STEEL  FLANGED  PIPE  In  4,  8  and 

12  toot  lengths. 

This  machinery  Is  practically  new,  and  was  built 
specially  (or  use  as  a  wrecking  plant.  The  pumps  hare 
each  a  maximum  capacity  to  deliver  60  tons  o(  water  per 
minute.  The  plant  will  be  sold  very  low  as  a  whole  or 
separately. 

Thee  pumps  are  suitable  (or  irrigating  purposes  or 
under  any  conditions  whsre  a  large  volume  of  water  H 
requlied  to  be  moved  quickly  and  cheaply. 

For  price  and  other  particulars,  address 

MORAN  BROS.  CO.,  Seattle, Wash. 


RUDY'S  PILE  SUPPOSITORY  is  guaranteed  to 
cure  Piles  arjd  Constipation,  or  money  refunded.  60 
cents  per  box.  Send  stamp  for  circular  and  Free 
Sample  to  MARTIN  RUDY,  Lancaster,  Pa.  For  sale 
by  all  first-class  druggists. 


— Cove,  Or.,  is  shipping  quantities  of  ap- 
ples East. 


BUSINESS  COLLEGE. 

24  POST  8TRBBT  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

FOR  SEVENTY- FIVE  DOLLARS 

This  College  Instructs  in  Shorthand,  Type-Writing,  Book 
keeping,  Telegraphy,  Penmanship,  Drawing,  all  the 
English  branches,  and  everything  pertaining  to  business, 
for  full  six  months.  We  have  sixteen  teachers  and  give 
individual  instruction  to  all  our  pupils.  Our  school  has 
Its  graduates  in  every  part  of  the  State,  tr  8END  FOR 
CIRCULAR    E.  P  HEALD,  Pres.   O.  8.  H ALKY.  See. 


T  AM  NOW  OFFERING  FOR  SALE  SOME  VERY 
JL  choice  and  cheap  properties, 

FARMS  AND  CITY  LOTS. 

Send  (or  circulars  giving  full  particulars.    Now  is  the 

time  to  buy,  before  the  flood  tide  aeis  in. 

JOHN  P  BYXBEE, 

82  Market  8tr«et  Ran  Francisco. 


ORANGE  CULTURE  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

Now  that  the  Interest  in  the  culture  of  the  orange  Is 
extending  so  as  to  embrace  nearly  all  parts  of  the  State, 
a  book  giving  the  results  of  experience  In  parts  of  the 
State  where  the  growth  of  the  fruit  has  been  longest  pur. 
sueri  will  be  (ound  of  wide  usefulness. 

" Orange  Culture  in  California"  was  written  by  Those 
A.  Garey  of  Los  Angeles,  after  many  years  of  practical 
experience  and  observation  In  the  growth  of  the  fruit. 
It  is  a  well-printed  hand-book  of  227  pages,  and  treats  of 
nursery  practice,  planting  of  orange  orchards,  cultiva- 
tion and  Irrigation,  pruning,  estimates  of  cost  of  planta- 
tions, best  varieties,  etc 

Thebook  is  sent  post-paid  at  the  reduced  price  of  76 
cents  per  copy,  in  cloth  binding.  Address  DEWEY  PUB- 
LISHING CO.,  Publishers  "PaolOo  Rural  Press,"  WO 
Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


GRANGERS'  BUSINESS  ASSOCIATION, 

GENERAL  COMMISSION  HOUSE. 

OFFICE,  108  DAVIS  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
Warehouse  and  Wharf  at  Port  Costa. 


CONSIGNMENTS  OF  GRAIN,  WOOL  AND  ALL  KINDS  OF  PRODUCE  SOLICITED. 


ALSO  ORDERS  FOR  GRAIN  BAGS,  Agricultural  Implements,  Wagons,  Groceries 
and  Merchandise  of  every  description  solicited. 

E.  VAN  EVERY,  Manager.  T.  R.  BAL. LINGER,  Grain  Salesman. 


BERKSHIRE  SWINE. 

Prize  Herd  of  Southern  California. 

PIQS  OF  ALL  AGES  FOR  SALE. 

SESSIONS  &  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

P.  '  .  Box  688. 


DROP  IT 


IF  YOUE  BUSINESS  DOES  NOT  PAY 
Chickens  are  easily  and  successfully 
raised  by  using  the  Petaluma  Incu- 
bator* and  Brooders.  Our  illus- 
trated catalogue  tells  all  about  It.  Don't 
buy  any  but  the  Petaluma  if  you  want  strong,  vigorous  chicks.  We 
are  Pacific  Coast  Headquarters  for  Bone  and  Clover  Cutters,  Markers, 
Books,  Caponizing  Tools,  Fountains,  Flood's  Roup  Cure,  Morris 
Poultry  Cure,  Creosozoue  the  great  chicken-lice  killer  and  every  other 
article  required  by  poultry  misers.  See  the  machines  in  operation  at 
our  exhibit  with  the  Norwalk  Ostrich  Farm,  Midwinter  Fair,  hatch- 
ing ostriches  and  all  kinds  of  eggs.  Catalogue  free,  if  you  want  It, 
write  to  us.  PETALl  ItlA    INCI  BtTOB  CO., 

750-752-754-756  Main  St.,  Petaluma,  Cal. 


Send  lor  Price  Lists 

OF  GUNS 
And  all  Articles  used 
by  Hunters  and 
Anglers. 


GUNS  SENT  ON 
TRIAL. 

OLD  GUNS  TAKEN 
IN  EXCHANGE, 
626  KEARNY  STREET,  SAN  FRANOISOO 


January  6,  1894. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 


List  of  U.  S.  Patents  for  Pacific  Coast 
Inventors. 


Reported  by  Dewey  &   Co.,  Pioneer 
Patent  Solicitors  for  Pacific  Coast. 


Ala- 


FOR  WEEK  ENDING  DECEMBER  12,  1893. 

610,868.— Self-Laying  Tback— A.  P.  Anderson,  Oriental 
N«v  _  _ 

510  674.— Dumping  Car— D.  P.  Cameron,  S.  F. 

610,675  —Safety  Goard  for  Cars— I.  P.  Clarke 
nv  da,  Cal.  ,  A 

610,409.— Typewriter— W.  S.  Cress,  Portla-d,  Ogn. 

610,692  —  Turn  table— E  W.  Edwaide,  S.  F. 

610,593.— Signal  for  Cable  Roads— E.  W.  Edwards,  S.  F. 

510  694  — Air  Brake-J.  Erdody,  S.  F. 

510, 7'9  — Lubricator— L.  Fawcett,  Eureka,  Cal, 

510  638.— Elevator— H.  B.  Gale,  S  F. 

610  786  —Furnace  Door— E.  W.  Harris,  Palisade,  Nev. 

510,802. — Gate — J.  E.  Knapp,  Brownsville,  Ogn. 

610,810. — Tablet — A.  Marks,  S.  F. 

610  647. — Conduit — J.  P.  Michifll,  S.  F. 

510  649  —Closet  Tanks— C.  Ottershagen,  Portland,  Ogn. 
610,521.— Pipe  Organ— F.  F.  Shoenstein.,  8.  F 
610,824.— kucrle— P.  B.  Southworth,  Marysvllle,  C»l. 
610,622.— Cash  Register— E.  T.  Taylor,  Oakland,  Cal. 
610,454.— Bar  Bounding   Machine— Wagner  &  Beaure- 
gard, S.  F. 

22,964.— Badge  Design— J.  L.  Sale,  S.  F. 

FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING  DEC.  19,  1893. 

610,679— Gab  Engine— Barrett  &  Da'y,  S.  F. 
511, lu9— Hay-Loader— F  M  Bi'd,  Wenatchee,  Wash. 
511,117—  •  *  r  Coupling— S.  C.  Broun,  Magara,  Or. 
611,076— Hydr»ulic  Time  Apparatus — J.   F.  Franke, 

Sin  a  Ana,  Cal 
511,298—  Brake  Shoe— J.  T  Hall,  S.  F. 
511,149—  Filter—  O.  K  Lamb,  S  F. 
10,019— Toy— J  D.  Latimer,  S  F. 
511,243— self  Binder — J.  M.  Laurence,  Mew  Whatcom, 
Wasn. 

611,062  -Lamp  Draft  Regulator— J.  W.  Lawsou,  San 
B  in  .r  lino,  Cal 

611  054—  Lamp- Filler  -I.  W.  Lord,  CucamoDga,  Cal. 
511,304— Paving  Block— E.  V.  Map  1,  Antioch  Cal. 
51  i,  ;J4— Telegraph  Relay— F.  P.  Medina,  S.  F. 

511  057—  Tool-Holder- F.  Obiols,  Ventura,  Cal 
611,249— Hollow  Tile,  Etc  —O.   P.  Ouain,  Spokane, 

Wa-h. 

610,990— Stamp  Stem  Guide— T.  Pilkington,  S.  F. 
610,986— Catapult-  C.  W  Renear,  Stockton,  Cal. 
611,  54— Electric  Railway   W.S.Smith  Berkeley,  Cal. 
510  944— Stringing  P.anos— C.  S.  Weber,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

Note.— Copies  of  TJ.  8.  and  Foreign  patents  furnished 
by  Dewey  &  Co.  in  the  shortest  time  possible  (by  mail  or 
telegraphic  order).  American  a>  d  Foreign  patents  obtained 
and  general  patent  business  for  Pacific  Coast,  inventors 
transacted  with  perfect  security,  at  reasonable  rates,  and  in 
the  Bbortest  possible  time. 


Whence 


the  Water  of 
Lakes. 


the  Great 


reed$,  Mapts,  tie. 


GOLD  DUST. 

"Gold  Dust  Cling,"  says  H.  E.  Van  Deman, 
ex-U.  S  Pomologist,  "is  a  yellow  cling  of  medium 
size,  round  and  regular  in  shape,  and  very  firm 
in  rieah.  The  color  is  very  attractive,  being  dark 
yellow  with  a  very  red  cheek.  It  bears  heavily 
and  carries  to  market  with  very  little  damage. 
Coming  as  it  does  before  the  main  peach  crop  is 
gathered,  it  is  about  the  first  yellow  cling  of  any 
special  value  and  therefore  finds  a  ready  sale. 
Each  year  it  gains  in  favor,  but  as  it  is  a  variety 
but  recently  originated  the  public  know  little  of 
it.  It  is  a  very  profitable  variety."  Price  $1  each, 
$5  per  half  dozen.  For  sale  by  SACRAMENTO 
RIVER  NURSERY  COMPANY,  Growers  of 
HIGH-GRADE  Fruit  Trees,  Walnut  Grove.Sac- 
rameato  County,  California.  Our  Specialties- 
Genuine  Tragedy  Prunes,  Clyman  and  Japan 
Plums  on  true  Myrobolan  whole  root  seedlings— 
we  use  no  pipce  roots  nor  cuttings;  price  15  cents 
each;  Sacramento  River  Bartletts  and  Peaches- 
price  10  cents  each.  Large  qua  tities  at  lower 
rates.   We  guarantee  our  trees  true  to 

NAME. 


9O%0FF 

On  Qold  Dust  Clings,  32$%  off  on  Plums 
and  Prunes,  and  26%  off  on  Pears  and 
Peaches.  In  orde'  to  find  out  who  reads 
the  above  advertisem  nt  we  offer  this 
disc  >unt  for  the  next  thirty  d»ys. 
SACRAMENTO  RIVER  FRUIT  CO. 


Where  do  the  waters  of  Lake  Michigan 
come  from  ?  is  an  old  question,  and  it  is  a 
question  as  old  as  the  artesian  wells,  says 
the  Chicago  Herald.  Where  do  their 
waters  come  from?  Colonel  Foster,  an 
eminent  civil  engineer,  for  many  years  in 
charge  of  Government  interests  on  the 
lake,  was  fond  of  talking  on  the  first  subject. 
*'  Every  drop  of  those  waters,"  he  was  often 
heard  to  declare,  "came  from  the  Rocky 
mountains."  His  theory  was  that  they  were 
brought  here  snbterraneously,  but  he  never, 
to  our  knowledge,  marked  out  the  course  of 
the  subterranean  stream. 

He  announced  that  as  bis  conviction  long 
before— indeed,  he  died  before— the  sinking 
of  artesian  wells  in  Chicago,  and  the  con- 
sequent discovery  of  the  now  undoubted 
fact. 

William  B.  Ogden  held  the  same  view, 
and  used  at  times  to  make  himself  very  in- 
teresting in  expatiating  upon  it.  With  him, 
as  well  as  with  Colonel  Foster,  it  was  no 
more  than  a  theory,  but  he  adhered  to  it 
firmly. 

Mr.  Cregier,  who  is  scientific  before  he  is 
a  politician,  is  wont  to  talk  approvingly  ol 
the  theory  in  a  manner  to  convince  any  man. 

The  phenomenon  is  the  running  out  of 
this  lake  through  the  others  of  the  easterly 
chain  and  over  Niagara  Falls  of  an  incalcu- 
lable quantity  of  water,  and  this  continually 
every  minute  in  the  hour,  every  hour  in  the 
day,  every  day  in  the  year,  and  every  year 
in  progressive  time  ! 

The  lake  has  no  visible  inlets;  where, 
then,  does  it  get  its  replenishment  ?  From 
the  Rocky  mountains. 

Through  rents  and  crevices,  down  into 
caverns  at  the  roots  of  these  mountains,  pour 
ever  the  waters  from  melting  snow.  Four 
thousand  feet  they  sink  to  strike  a  gravity 
incline  that  levels  with  their  floor  under 
Chicago. 

Under  this  city  and  elsewhere  on  the 
west  side  of  Lake  Michigan  this  is  the  proved 
theory,  theory  as  good  as  proved — the  snow- 
covered  Rocky  mountains  are  constantly 
sending  their  waters  to  supply  flowage  and 
evaporation  that  is  ever  going  forward  in  the 
watery  expanse. 

— The  Southern  Pacific  earnings  for  1893 
will  make  a  gratifying  showing.  In  1892  the 
gross  earnings  amounted  to  $48,972,000  and 
the  operating  expenses  were  $31,288,000, 
giving  the  net  result  of  $17,684,000  to  the 
good.  The  operating  expenses  for  this  year 
will  aggregate  about  the  same  as  last  year, 
and  though  the  officers  of  the  company  ad- 
mit that  they  look  for  a  slight  decrease  in 
the  net  earnings  they  think  the  falling  off 
this  year  will  be  very  slight.  The  difference 
will  certainly  be  smaller  proportionately 
than  was  shown  at  the  end  of  October  in 
this  year,  for  the  reason  that  the  November 
and  December  receipts  were  much  in  excess 
of  the  receipts  of  those  months  last  year. 


BUY  NORTHERN  GROWN  TREES 

Grown  on  high  rolling  fir  land  without  irrigation  or 
manure.  8aO  OOO  Prunes — French,  Italian,  Silver 
and  Golden.  Pearlies— E.  Crawford,  Alexander,  Ams- 
den,  Foster,  Muir,  Ma'ta,  and  20  other  kinds,  Including 
K«riy  Charlotte  the  greatest  ptach  that  Nature  has 
yet  invented  (Write  to  us  about  it.)  flams — Bur- 
bank,  Satsumas,  Ogon.  Clyman,  Trag"dy,  Boton,  Colum- 
bia, and  a  dozen  others.  Clark's  Early  Straw- 
berry. If  you  want  the  above  in  quantity,  we  will  give 
you  the  finest  trees  grown,  htalthy,  true  to  name  and  at 
u>  precedentedly  low  prices.  Address  PILKINGTON 
&  CO.,  Portland,  Or.,  or  Dr.  J.  B.  Pilkington,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal. 


MAMMOTH. 

A  SUPERIOR  QUALITY  OF  APRICOT. 
Fine  for  Canning,  Drying  and  Shipping. 

They  run  3  and  4  to  the  pound.   The  Largest  and  Finest 
fruit  of  the  Aprioot  variety. 

ADDRESS 

N.  B  SMI  TH,  Ventura,  Ventura  Co.,  Cal. 


LEMON  TREES  FOR  SALE 

I  hive  some  15  000  Lisbon  and  Eureka  Lemon  trees, 
budded  from  my  o*n  b  arlng  orchard,  for  sile  cheap. 
NATHAN  W.  BLANCHaRD  Santa  Paula,  Cal. 


50  000  TOKAY  I  GRAPE  ROOTS, 

One  year  old,  for  sale  at  prices  to  suit  the  times. 

C.  H  LEQGETT  &  SON, 

OROVILLE,  CAL. 


c 


ALIFORNIA  HRUITS 


F 


HOW  TO  GROW  THEM. 

A  MANlfAL  OF  METHODS  WHICH  HAVE  YIELDED 
GREATEST  SUCCESS;  WITH  LISTS  OF  VARIETIES 
BEST   ADAPTED   TO   THE  DIFFERENT 
DISTRICTS  OF  THE  STATE. 

PRACTICAL,  EXPLICIT, COMPREHENSIVE, 

Embodying  the  Experience  and  Methods  of  Hundred? 
of  Successful  Growers,  and  Constituting  a  Trust- 
worthy Guide  by  which  the  Inexperienced 
may  Successfully  Produce  the  Fruits 
for  w  i  Ich  California  is  Famous 

SECOND  EDITION,  REVISED  AND  ENLARGED 

BY  EDWARD  J.  WICKSON,  A.  M. 

Assoc.  Prof.  Agriculture,  Horticulture  and  Entomology 
University  of  California;  Horticultural  Editor 
Pacific  Rural  Prbss,  San  Francisco;  Sec'y 
California  State  Horticultural  So- 
ciety; Pres.  California  State 
Floral  Sooiety;  Eto. 


Large  Octavo— 599  Pages,  Fully  Illustrated. 

PRICE  $3,  POSTPAID. 


KOK  8ALB  BT 

THE  DEWEY  PUBLISHING  CO., 

Publishers  Paoifio  Rural  Press, 
2i0  Market  Street,- Elevator,  12  Front  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


IT"  VINCENT'S 

^Colossal  Pansies. 

This  pure  stra'n  of  Pansies  cannot  be  aur- 
passed  for  brilliancy  of  colors,  mammotu  size, 
luxuriant  growth  and  rich  blending  of  gay  col- 
ors, while  tbfir  profu  ion  of  bloom  is  truly 
wonderful.  The  flowers  possess  great  sub- 
stance t-nd  a*eof  the  most  perfect  form,  and 
frequently  measure  three  or  Jour  inches  across. 
There  are  over  one  hundred  different  shades 
and  markings,  the  numerous  blending**  »i*d 
combination*  being  of  exquisite  beautv.  This 
lovely  strain  is  so  beaut  f  ul  that  no  description 
or  praise  can  do  it  justice,  and  we  can  safely 
say  that  those  who  sow  this  strain  are  sure  to 
be  delighted.  By  Mail,  1  Pkt.  4(Jc. 

We  will  mall  free,  on  application,  our  Beautifully  Illus- 
trated Catalogue  containing  description  and  prices  of  GkABS, 
Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds  of  all  descriptions;  Fruit  Trees,  etc.     tZWIt  will  be  to  your  advantage  to  send  for  %l. 

Address:    SEVIN  VINCENT  &  C  X .  607  Pansome  St.,  Baa  Francesco. 


STOCKTON  NURSERIES, 


ESTABLISHED  1853. 


FRUIT  TREES.    FRUIT  TREES. 


:  GRAPE  VIJSTES. 


Also  Fine  Stock  of  Shade  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrnbs,  Palms,  Roses  and  Carnations, 

PLANTS  IN  GREAT  VARIETY. 

Correspondence  Solicited. 

E.  C.  CLOWES,  STOCKTON,  CAL. 


PRUNE  TREES 

FOR  SALE— 50,000  Trees  on   Myrobolan  Stock. 

Imported  from  one  of  the  first  French  nurseries.  Scions  from  an  orchard  near  Saratoga.  Fruit  raised  In  this 
celebrated  district  has  taken  for  ua  six  first-class  awards,  INCLUDING  HIGHEST  AWARD,  COLUMBIAN 
EXHIBITION.   Apply  to 

BALFOUR,  GUTHRIE  &  CO.,  316  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Agents  for  Saratoga  Packing  Company. 


Or  to  HERBERT  BROS.,  24  North  First  St  )QAW  TnqP 

HARttY  POoTLEIHWAITE,  18  Fountain  St.  f  BA™  Ju31!'- 


We  GrowT0hfraeeM%onofs  Roses  Annually 

Many  other  things  as  largely.  Are  headquarters  for  the  choicest 
Fruitand  Ornamental  Trees, Shrubs,  Vines,  Roses.  Plants, 
Seeds.  Our  elegant  168  page  Catalogue  free;  contains  everything  good, 
Old  or  new,  with  natural  illustrations,  true  descriptions, right  prices,  square 
dealing  ;  don't  buy  before  seeing  it.  Seeds,  small  size  trees,  etc.  by 
mail,  larger  by  freight  or  express ;  sale  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
40th  Year,  1000  Acres,  28  Greenhouses. 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO,, Box  28    Painesville,  Ohio. 


TTTFi 


RAISIN  INDUSTRY. 

&  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  RAISIN  GRAPES, 

THEIR  HISTORY,  CULTURE  AND  CURING. 


By  GUSTAV  EI8EN. 


This  Is  the  Standard  Work  on  the  Ralaln  Industry  In  California.  It  has  been 
approved  by  Prof.  Hilgard,  Prof.  Wlckson,  Mr.  Ohas.  A.  Wetmore  and  a  multitude  of 
Practical  Raisin  Growers. 

Sold  only  by  the  DEWEY  PCBLISHINO  CO.  or  lta  Agents  afl  lhe  uniform  price  of 
$80O,  postage  prepaid.  Orders  should  be  addressed: 

THE  DEWEY  PUBLISHING  CO., 

320  Market  St.,  San  Francisco, 


so 
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Deere  Gazelle  Gang  Plow 


NEW  FOR  1893-94. 


Spring 

Lift. 

High 

Clearance. 


U  niform 
Furrows. 
A  Perfect 
Gang. 


DEERE  &  COMPANY,  Moline,  Illinois 


DEERE  IMPLEMENT  COMPANY, 

AGENTS— 305  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


APEICOT  STOCK 

  CLUSTER  OF  

Spark's  "Mammoth"  Apricot, 

 GROWN  BY  

N.  B.  SMITH,  VENTURA, 

Ventura  County  California. 

An  Excellent  Apricot  for  Canning  and 
Drying.  Fine  Shipper,  as  the  Following  Tes- 
timonials will  Show.  It  la  a  Regular  Bearer, 
Requires  but  Little  Thinning  and  Runs  Three 
and  Four  to  the  Pound.  A  Most  Luscious 
*lttv->r.  SmMI  Hit-  Ripens  Just  at  the  Close 
of  the  Royal.  Growers  Intending  to  Plant 
Apricots  Should  Obtain  I  his  Most  Excellent 
Variety. 

To  quote  the  Pacific  Rural  Prem  of  August  8th: 

"The  MAMMOTH  is  extra  Urge,  exceeding,  we  bs- 
lieve,  ev  n  the  Moorpark.  It  is  of  very  symmetrical 
lorra,  high  e  lor,  and  seenn  to  tipen  fu^ly  ai  d  evenly, 
whic  i  U,  o(  course,  a  very  important  point  It  is  ve  y 
rich  ano  j  lev  when  fully  ripe,  and  it  has  exceptionally 
giod  keeping  and  t-hlpptng qualities.  No  diubt  all  apri- 
cot growers  will  dea're  to  iry  this  rromlsing  variety,  if 
It  doei  everywhere  as  it  dots  In  Ventura,  it  will  be  a 
great  acquisition  to  the  apricot  list." 

NIAGARA  FALLS,  August  8,  1893. 
N.  B.  Smith,  Dkar  Sir:  —  The  " 'c  jta"  arrived  in 
Chicago  in  fl'St  rate  condition  on  tbe  27th,  six  days  after 
thfy  were  thlpp  d.  and  they  were  beauties.  Some  of 
them  kept  in  tood  condition  until  August  1st  and  2d. 
Thev  are  the  best  keepers  I  ever  saw  and  I  shall  try  them 
at  Yuma.   Yours  truly,  H.  W.  BLM3DEL. 

Mr.  Blalsdel  has  Large  Interest?  at  Yuma. 
Six  Days  In  a  Hot  Express  Car,  and  Kept 
Six  Days  Thereafter,  Is  a  Pretty  Good  Test 
of  Their  Shipping  and  Keeping  Qualities. 

HXTa.  B.  Sxxiitlx, 

VENTURA, 
Ventura  County  California. 


MILKMEN 


Who  ride  in  thoee  famous 


"LOW-DOWN"  WAGONS 

are  protected  from  the  storm.  They  never  have  lame  hackr.  They  never  sliD  or 
i SJGtSXJS  Si  "ut  Their  nWk  Is  not  churned.  TIIKV  MVK  J.Oil«J 
AND  Til  t:  Y  rKOsPKR,  y0u  can  get  full  particulars  by  writing  the 

PARSONS  "LOW-DOWN"  WAGON  CO..  Earlville,  N.  Y. 
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Teaches  How  to 
Sent  on  Trial  mm  Make  Money  with 

Six  Months  for  W  ■  #s^     A  Few  Hens. 

ONLY  ACCENTS, 

it  Is  well  worth  $1.00.  Send  stamps.  Sample  frro. 
C1DU  nnill  TDV'sthfniiiii.oi  it.  Mention  this  ud. 
t flUm-rUUL  I  HI  L  a.  Johnson  &  Co.,  Huston,  iUm* 


AN  01  D  STYLE  pglverizkb,  < 

«H    ULU    «  »  »  Lt  one  small  oov  and  a  i 


I  by 
man. 


THF  LATFST  STY1  F  ''"-'lvkrizer.  oPer- 

1  t  LH  I  CO  I  «3  I  I  LC  fttednyon^smallboy. 


A  VOICE  FROM  TEXAS. 

G»lvp.stoh,  Tax.,  Dec.  50,  '93. 
Messrs.  T  ■  UM AM.  HOOKER  at  Co.,  an  Francisco, 
Cal.— Gentlemen:  The  H  *CI  KIC  etP .»  UKR  which  I 
have  purchased  from  you  has  done  noble  work  io  getting 
raw  prairie  land  with  about  nix  inches  of  tough  sod  In 
th  ruighand  Una  condition  In  fact,  I  believe  that  my 
land  Is  in  twice  as  good  condition  as  that  of  any  of  the 
neighbors  whose  land  has  been  In  cultlva'ion  for  a 
period  of  time  and  who  have  used  other  kinds  of  Imple- 
ments.   Yours  truly.  W.  TERRY, 

Solicitor  for  Texas  of  the  Santa  Fe  Ry.  Co. 


Write  us  for  full  particulars. 

TRUMAN   HOOKER  &  CO., 

HAN  FRANCISCO. 


school  ol  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying, 
793  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  OA  I 
Open  All  Tear. 
A,  VAN  DER  NAILLKN.  President. 
Assaying  of  Ores,  t2t;  Bullion  and  Chlortnatlon  Assay, 
$26;  Bloapipe  Assay,  $10.    Full  course  of  assaving,  $60 
ESTABLISHED  1-W  aV  Sand  for  circular. 


MIDWINTER   FAIR -THE  BUILDING   FOR   AGRICULTURE  AND   HORTICULTURE   APPROACHING  COMPLETION. 


At  the  Midwinter  Fair. 


This  great  aggregation  of  industries  and  entertainments 
is  progressing  toward  completion  as  rapidly  as  circum- 
stances will  permit.  Every  day  shows  notable  advances, 
and  visitors  who  place  a  week  between  calls  are  surprised 
at  the  developments  which  have  progressed  as  they  pro- 
ceeded. There  is  a  vast  amount  of  work  still  to  be 
done  and  amounts  of  material  still  to  be  transported  and 
set  up.  There  was  a  great  fire  in  Chicago  last  week,  which 
destroyed  a  considerable  portion  of  the  White  City.  Many 
exhibits  awaiting  shipment  to  our  Midwinter  Fair  nar- 
rowly escaped  destruction.  -  Fortunately  there  was  only 
trifling  injury  done  to  these  displays,  but  possibly  the 
wreckage  may  retard  shipment.  California  exhibitors, 
though  putting  forth  every  exertion,  are  still  far  from 
ready  with  their  buildings  and  their  displays  in  the  main 
structures,  The  authorities  contemplate  the  formal  open- 
ing about  January  20th,  but  the  finished  exposition  must 
come  somewhat  later  than  that. 

To  come  nearer  to  the  buildings  than  we  have  done  in 
previous  illustrations,  we  give  on  this  page  a  picture  of 
one  of  the  entrances  to  the  Agricultural  and  Horticultural 
building.  The  photographic  view  was  taken  by  Taber  on 
December  10th,  so  that  at  the  present  day  the  building  is 
ranch  further  advanced  toward  completion.  The  ribs  of 
the  great  dome  now  hold  the  glass,  which  of  course  adds 


vastly  to  the  finish.  The  debris  of  the  builders  is  also 
cleared  away,  and  the  building  is  now  being  tenanted  by 
the  exhibits,  which  have,  we  understand,  nearly  or  quite 
covered  the  available  space.  Annexes,  too,  have  been, 
and  others  will  be,  constructed  for  the  accommodation  of 
special  classes  of  exhibits. 

The  building,  of  which  we  show  an  entrance  on  this 
page,  is  generally  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  hand- 
somest and  most  fitting  of  all  the  Fair  structures.  It  fol- 
lows the  lines  of  the  new  and  very  popular  mission  type. 
The  design  is  by  Samuel  Newsom,  who  has  produced  an 
ornate  an  artistic  effect.  The  building  may  be  said  to  be 
in  three  parts,  one  of  which  is  really  an  annex  in  the 
form  of  a  tall  redwood  tower,  about  80  feet  high  and  25 
feet  square.  It  will  be  connected  with  the  main  structure 
by  a  bridge.  Of  the  main  building,  the  portion  next  the 
tower  will  be  rectangular  in  form,  with  an  open  court  in 
the  center.  This  portion  is  intended  particularly  for  agri- 
cultural exhibits,  and  in  its  spacious  galleries  the  products 
of  the  field  and  market  garden  will  be  exhibited.  The 
remainder  of  the  building  will  be  covered  by  a  huge  dome 
100  feet  high,  which  is  shown  in  the  engraving.  Around 
it  there  will  be  a  roof  garden,  and  within  it  the  treasures 
of  the  garden  can  be  displayed.  The  exterior  of  the 
building,  as  this  entrance  intimates,  will  be  richly  orna- 
mented. It  is  to  be  400  feet  long  and  200  feet  wide,  and 
completed  at  a  cost  of  $70,000. 


Just  as  we  go  to  press  on  Wednesday  the  announce- 
ment is  made  of  the  failure  of  the  firm  of  Walter  F.  Beck 
&  Co.,  the  largest  commission  house  on  the  Pacific  coast. 
The  firm  has  made  an  assignment  for  the  benefit  of  its 
creditors.  The  liabilities  of  the  firm  amount  to  $750,000, 
though  the  schedule  filed  shows  but  $315,513.  As  to  the 
assets,  nothing  whatever  can  be  stated.  They  may  cover 
the  liabilities,  and  again  they  may  fall  far  short.  The 
firm  has  been  dealing  in  dried  and  canned  fruits,  has  op- 
erated canneries  both  for  fruits  and  salmon  on  its  own 
account,  and,  in  short,  has  been  doing  an  immense  and 
varied  business.  It  has  suffered  somewhat  from  the 
peculations  of  an  employe,  but  the  failure  must  be  traced 
to  other  causes.  It  will  take  several  days,  probably,  to 
reach  a  full  statement  of  the  matter. 


The  Viticultural  Commissioners  have  commenced  a 
campaign  against  certain  features  of  the  Wilson  tariff  law 
which  would  operate  to  the  detriment  of  th«  wine  and 
grape  interests.  This  fight  will  be  expensive,  and  the 
commission  will  be  obliged  to  retrench  somewhat  in  order 
to  accomplish  its  ends  in  this  direction. 


A  special  tbain  of  thirty  cars  of  beef  cattle  was 
shipped  from  Carson,  Nevada,  on  Tuesday,  to  San  Fran- 
cisco. It  is  the  largest  shipment  ever  made  out  of  the 
State. 


\ 
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The  Week. 

The  cold  snap  of  1S94  cornea  rather  early  in  January, 
and  if  we  get  along  wilh  one  bucIi  snap,  as  we  usually 
do,  we  have  escaped  reasonably  well.  The  dispatches 
from  the  south  at  the  close  of  last  week  were  as  usual  sen- 
sational as  to  extent  of  injury.  Later  accounts  show  that 
earlier  reports  were  gross  exaggerations.  It  seems  that 
in  a  few  orchards  on  the  low  lands  the  loss  was  heavy. 
These  instances,  however,  are  very  few.  Many  orchards 
have  been  scarcely  touched,  and  others  have  escaped  en- 
tirely. Nearly  all  the  reports  brought  to  the  Riverside 
Fruit  Exchange  on  Tuesday  were  of  like  reassuring  char- 
acter. From  i>  to  10  per  cent  is  now  believed  to  represent 
the  damage.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  orange 
crop  of  this  year  is  an  enormous  one.  The  loss  of  a  small 
percentage  will  not  cut  much  of  a  figure  in  the  total  re- 
turns. But  of  course  there  are  individual  growers  here 
and  there  who  will  lose  considerably,  but  in  the  higher 
slopes  and  mesas,  where  the  chief  orchards  are  situated, 
there  has  been  little  harm  done.  Probably  a  high  wind 
would  have  injured  much  more  fruit  than  did  the  frost. 

Although  such  fortunate  reports  as  these  come  from 
careful  examination  of  the  citrus  regions,  the  temperature 
was  respectably  low  everywhere,  and  those  who  enjoy  a 
little  something  to  brace  them  up  from  the  "  enervating 
effects  of  a  semi-tropical  climate"  must  have  had  it.  And 
to  get  this  without  injuring  winter  fruits  and  without  harm 
to  the  tender  plants  in  the  flower  gardens  and  parks  is 
something  Oalifornia  possesses  in  marked  contrast  to  other 
parts  of  the  country.  Just  about  that  much  of  winter 
goes  with  a  relish  and  has  no  after  effects. 

Sak  Diego  seems  to  be  advancing  with  the  proposition 
to  bond  the  county  for  better  roads.  At  a  public  meeting 
called  by  the  supervisors,  on  Tuesday,  resolutions  were 
adopted  recommending  the  submission,  at  the  next  regular 
election,  of  the  question  of  raising  $100,000  by  a  bond 
issue,  for  the  construction  of  five  main  roads  extending  in 
various  directions  over  the  county,  and  for  the  improve- 
ment of  laterals.  Great  interest  is  manifested,  and  all  the 
members  of  the  board  of  supervisors  favor  the  issuance  of 
bonds,  hence  the  recommendation  of  the  convention  will 
be  adopted. 


Some  Reflections  lor  Fruit  Producers. 

If  the  world-wide  complaint  of  agriculturists  be  well 
founded,  that  their  annual  product  no  longer  sustains 
them  according  to  the  standard  of  comfort  attained  by 
other  classes  of  no  more  intelligence  and  thrift,  it  is  prob- 
ably because  labor-saving  appliances  have  resulted  in  the 
production  of  more  food  than  mankind  requires,  or  at  least 
more  than  the  social  machinery  can  so  distribute  as  to 
get  eaten.  Doubtless  there  are  hungry  men  enough  to 
relieve  the  overflowing  granaries. 

Now,  all  food  competes  with  all  other  food.  A  man  can 
eat  but  so  much.  By  as  much  as  we  can  persuade  him  to 
eat  prunes  and  olives,  by  so  much,  or  nearly  so  much,  we 
diminish  the  market  for  beef  and  potatoes.  There  is, 
therefore,  constantly  going  on  the  inevitable  competition 
between  the  classes  and  sections  producing  the  varied 
food  products,  just  as  within  each  class  there  is  a  strug- 
gle between  individuals.  For  the  past  quarter  of  a  cen 
tury  there  has  been  a  rapid  increase  in  the  amount  of 
fruit  consumed  as  compared  to  other  food  products,  and 
the  rate  of  increase  continues.  All  those  portions  of  earth 
which  are  fairly  adapted  to  raising  fruit  are  now  being 
"  exploited  "  for  fruit  production.  By  "  exploit  "  is 
meant  that  land-owners  are  striving  to  make  land 
sales  at  prices  which  are  not  justified  by  any  pos- 
sible annual  yield  from  the  property,  unless  it 
be  from  a  fruit  crop.  This  is  the  case  in  Australia,  South 
Africa  and  California.  In  all  southern  Europe  it  is  certain 
that  the  fruit  acreage  is  largely  increasing  in  the  hope  of 
advanced  profits.  There  are  great  areas  in  South  America 
where,  apparently,  an  enterprising  population  is  the  only 
thing  wanting  to  ensure  a  great  fruit  product.  All  these 
fruits  will  compete  with  each  other  and  with  other  food 
materials  in  the  markets  of  the  countries  which  produce 
no  surplus  of  fruits. 

Assuming  equal  intelligence,  vigor  and  thrift  in  the 
people  of  the  different  fruit-producing  regions,  the  matter 
of  supremacy  among  them  is  one  purely  of  physical  geo- 
graphy. In  the  end  the  country  will  conquer  which  na- 
ture has  beat  fitted  for  producing  fruit.  On  this  score  we 
have  probably  nothing  to  fear;  it  is  almost  certain  that  in 
a  struggle  for  existence  by  fruit  raising  Oalifornia  will  be 
in  good  shape  when  all  other  present  fruit-producing 
countries  are  done  up.  Our  natural  conditions  are  most 
favorable,  the  average  intelligence  of  the  farmers  higher 
and  their  average  vigor  equal  to  any  and  greater  than 
most.  In  one  essential  we  are  doubtless  deficient,  and 
that  is  in  thrift.  It  is  probable  that  the  proportion  of 
farmers  who  habitually  exceed  their  incomes  is  larger  in 
California  than  elsewhere.    It  is  in  the  air. 

This  larger  view  of  affairs  is  perhaps  requisite  to  an  ade- 
quate understanding  of  our  position.  It  ia  a  characteristic 
failing  of  farmers  that  they  do  not  know  what  even  their 
neighbois  are  doing,  much  less  what  mankind  is  doing; 
and  yet  the  doings  not  only  of  their  neighbor,  but  of  man- 
kind, affect  their  annual  incomes. 

Coming  now  to  California,  some  orcbardiata  are  making 
money  and  some  are  not.  Since  all  fruit  of  similar  quality 
and  shipped  at  the  same  season  brings  about  the  same 
price,  the  difference  in  profit  must  arise  irom  a  difference 
in  cost  of  production,  or  difference  in  the  expense  of 
selling.  Some  men  can  doubtless  make  a  fair  profit  if 
they  sell  green  fruit  at  $20  per  ton — and  great  quantities 
are  sold  much  cheaper.  If  so,  all  might  do  the  same  if 
they  had  invested  in  the  fruit  business  with  the  same 
judgment.  But  that  is  not  the  case.  The  mass  of  our 
fruit  is  raised,  not  by  the  large  growers,  whose  names  we 
all  know  and  from  whose  carefully  kept  books  come  the 
only  accurate  figures  available,  but  by  small  growers, 
many  of  whom  have  invested  or  incurred  debt  with  poor 
judgment,  who  keep  no  books  and  don't  know  what  their 
fruit  costs  them. 

And  costs  will  inevitably  differ.  The  cost  of  fruit  to 
the  small  grower,  who  has  only  his  farm  to  live  by,  are  his 
family  and  working  expenses,  whatever  they  may  be — 
since  these  have  to  be  met — and  the  intereat  on  hia  invest- 
ment. It  is  useless  to  show  such  a  man  that  some  can 
make  money  raising  fruit  at  $20  per  ton.  He  may  know 
that  if  he  does  not  get  more  he  will  in  time  lose  hia  farm, 
unless  he  reduces  his  standard  of  comfort  possibly  to  that 
of  the  French  or  even  Bulgarian  peasant.  His  invest- 
ment or  his  indebtedness  may  have  been  made  with  bad 
judgment,  but  it  is  made.  If  it  ia  investment,  he  may 
maintain  his  standard  of  comfort  and  consider  that  he  ap- 
plies the  interest  that  way.  If  it  is  indebtedness,  he  must 
live  cheaply  or  have  trouble.  The  small  grower  will  usu- 
ally have  less  information,  experience  and  skill  than  the 
large  grower,  so  that  his  ratio  of  first-class  to  inferior  fruit 
will  be  less,  and  his  net  proceeds  decreased  accordingly. 
This,  however,  ia  by  no  means  universal.  Sometimes  it  is 
the  other  way.  There  is  also  to  be  considered  the  very 
large  class  of  salaried  and  small  business  men  who  have 
invested  in  fruit  farms,  very  few  of  whom  probably  get 


expenses  from  them.  They  put  outside  money  into  their 
farms  year  by  year,  and  thus  compete  with  those  who 
must  live  by  their  farms  alone — not  unfairly,  perhaps,  but 
very  unfortunately  for  both. 

The  large  grower  has  a  very  great  advantage  in  selling. 
He  is  usually  a  good  business  man,  and  his  crop  is  large 
and  its  quality  known.  He  is  able  to  inform  himself  of 
markets,  and  sell  at  the  actual  necessary  coat  of  Belling  in 
the  ultimate  market;  or,  if  he  apeculates  by  selling  to  a 
middleman,  he  does  so  on  equal  terms  with  the  purchaser. 
Sometimes  he  apeculates  by  buying  of  his  less  informed 
neighbor.  The  cost  of  marketing  a  product  is  the  differ- 
ence between  the  price  paid  by  the  producer  and  that  re- 
ceived by  the  consumer.  This  difference  averages  very 
much  less  to  the  large  grower  than  to  the  small. 

It  is  to  the  interest  of  California  to  have  the  number  of 
small  growers  ot  fruit  indefinitely  multiplied,  if  with  in- 
definite multiplication  they  can  all  continue  prosperous. 
It  is  a  vision  of  happy  homes  and  contented  people.  It  is 
not  to  the  interest  of  California  that  it  have  a  population 
which  its  industries  do  not  support  in  comfort. 

It  is  probable  that  California  can  and  will  support  in 
comfort,  in  fruit  growing,  a  population  vastly  larger  than 
at  present.  That  may  come  finally  by  the  survival  of  the 
fittest  after  a  severe  struggle,  or  come  speedily  by  the  wise 
and  united  action  of  those  now  engaged  in  the  industry. 
Some  of  those  are  trying  by  State  co-operation  to  bring  it 
about  sooner  than  it  would  otherwise  come,  and  to  the 
profit  of  those  now  engaged  in  the  business.  To  do  that 
work  profitably  it  is  requisite  to  fearlessly  consider  the  en- 
tire situation,  that  we  may  direct  our  efforts  to  the  leal 
evils.  If  the  majority  of  growers  are  making  money  and 
paying  off  their  debts  we  should  do  best  to  let  well  enough 
alone.  If  many  are  running  behind  and  dragging  the 
more  prosperous  down  with  them  there  is  need  of  a  remedy, 
which  all,  both  strong  and  week,  should  unite  in  devising 
and  applying. 

The  Government  Agricultural  Work. 

There  seems  to  be  some  apprehension  at  the  East  that 
the  policy  of  the  present  Administration  is  to  curtail  and 
abridge  the  work  of  the  Government  for  the  promotion  of 
the  agricultural  interest.  We  do  not  refer  to  phases  of 
the  proposed  tariff  which  place  some  of  our  agricultural 
producers  at  the  mercy  of  foreign  producers  of  the  same 
articles.  There  has  been  already  aroused  an  indignant 
protest  against  such  enactments,  which  it  would  seem 
should  cause  the  Administration  to  pause  in  its  ruin-carry- 
ing. Nothing  that  we  could  say  would  probably  add  an 
atom  to  the  weight  of  the  cry  against  such  legislative  ac- 
tion. There  is,  however,  another  phase  of  the  Administra- 
tion's policy  which  we  should  think  could  be  easily  modi- 
fied by  a  general  declaration  of  the  popular  will. 

Our  Eastern  agricultural  exchanges  fear  that  the  Gov- 
ernment provision  for  experimental  work  in  agriculture, 
which  has  already  done  so  much  good  at  home  and  won 
ua  such  credit  abroad,  may  be  in  some  way  interfered 
with.  There  seems  a  possibility  that  the  appropriation 
for  such  work  may  fall  between  two  stools,  in  this  way: 
The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  protests  against  having  on 
the  agricultural  appropriation  bill  the  item  for  the  support 
of  experiment  stations,  because  (ostensibly)  he  does  not 
have  any  control  over  the  expenditure.  Thus,  he  strikes 
out  this  item  in  his  estimate  for  the  coming  year  and 
then  seema  to  claim  credit  for  saving  so  much — according 
to  his  own  showing  it  is  saving  what  he  cannot  spend,  a 
method  of  economy  which  does  not  carry  much  moral 
force,  to  say  the  least  of  it.  As,  then,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  leaves  this  item  out  of  his  budget,  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  does  not  insert  it  in  his  budget 
of  the  general  expenditures  of  the  Government,  the  item 
seems  to  fall  somewhere  between  the  two.  Of  course  it 
does  not  fall  silently,  because  Mr.  Hatch,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, raises  bis  voice  in  Congress  in  thia  manner: 

"  Deducting  from  the  annual  amount  appropriated  for  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  the  $1,000,000  that  ia  given  to  the 
Weather  Bureau,  and  the  $720,000  for  the  experiment  stations 
in  the  States,  only  about  $1,000,000  is  left  for  the  agricultural 
interests.  Yet  the  President  says  in  hia  message  that  the 
farmers  represent  more  than  one-half  of  the  people  of  the 
United  Statea,  and  that  their  labors  resulted  in  $800,000,000  be- 
ing paid  to  thia  country  for  agricultural  exports.  The  repairs 
to  the  ironclad  that  is  dancing  attendance  upon  the  nations  of 
the  earth,  and  affording  an  opportunity  for  some  admiral  or 
commodore  to  get  us  into  a  row,  more  than  overbalances  all 
that  is  appropriated  in  any  one  year  for  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

"  If  the  Administration  ia  really  in  earnest,"  concluded  Mr. 
Hatch,  "  and  desires  to  cut  down  appropriations  that  are  of  no 
benefit  to  the  United  States,  I  could  modestly  suggest  that  there 
are  several  other  directions  in  which  this  can  be  done,  rather 
than  destroy  or  cripple  the  one  department  of  the  Government 
in  which  more  than  one-half  of  the  people  have  a  direot  con- 
tact and  intereat.  Outside  of  the  postofflce  department  the 
masses  of  the  people  come  more  directly  in  contact  with  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  than  any  other,  and  they  will  not 
see  the  few  advantages  which  they  enjoy  under  it  curtailed 
without  a  protest." 

This  protest  which  Mr.  Hatch  foreshadows  should  be 
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persistently  and  loudly  made.  For  the  last  twenty  years 
the  vast  and  growing  agricultural  industry  has  struggled 
for  some  respectable  share  of  the  money  expended  for 
promotion  of  national  interests.  It  has  achieved  some 
progress  and  was  just  beginning  to  be  credited  in  public 
councils  for  something  like  its  proper  dignity  and  impor- 
tance. As  in  the  nature  of  things  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  could  not  be  fully  aware  of  the  diverse  needs 
of  the  different  States  of  so  vast  and  varied  a  domain,  it 
was  wisely  arranged  under  Mr.  Cleveland's  previous  ad- 
ministration that  there  should  be  some  localization  of  the 
work  in  the  different  States  and  Territories.  This  was  to 
be  achieved  by  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
But  few  years  have  passed  since  the  inception  of  this 
movement.  The  work  of  organizing  these  establishments 
naturally  consumed  some  time,  and  the  effort  of  a  new 
form  of  organization  to  bring  itself  into  near  and  useful 
affinity  with  the  interests  it  was  planned  to  serve  also  re- 
quired time.  And  yet  the  experiment  stations  of  the 
United  States  during  their  short  life  have  accomplished 
wonders.  Their  publications  upon  subjects  of  pressing 
local  importance  are  in  demand  in  all  the  States.  Con- 
densed statements  of  their  conclusions  and  deductions 
from  them  constitute  a  large  portion  of  the  agricultural 
literature,  both  in  special  agricultural  journals  and  in  the 
pfess  at  large.  Common  farm  practice  is  coming  upon  a 
more  rational  basis  and  new  cultures  of  great  value  and 
promise  are  being  introduced.  Farmers  are  beginning  to 
understand  better  the  obscure  agencies  and  influences 
with  which  they  have  to  contend  and  manufacturers  are 
continually  taking  hints  for  improved  devices  and  ma- 
terials. In  fact,  the  experiment  station  work,  even  though 
it  has  been  but  so  imperfectly  developed,  is  exerting  a 
most  important  influence  upou  the  agriculture  of  the 
country  and  is  winning  the  co-operation  and  approval  of 
all  progressive  agricultural  organizations  and  individual 
producers. 

It  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  the  Government's  dis- 
position toward  this  work  is  not  what  our  Eastern  ex- 
changes apprehend.  Possibly,  with  the  great  vexations 
of  the  time,  including  silver  and  Hawaii  and  the  tariff, 
this  matter  of  maintaining  the  special  agricultural  work 
of  the  Government  has  not  been  carefully  considered. 
If  this  be  the  case,  nothing  better  can  now  be  done  than 
for  farmers  who  approve  this  work  to  take  occasion  to 
inform  their  Congressional  representatives  of  the  fact. 
Mr.  Hatch,  in  the  paragraph  we  have  quoted  above,  shows 
clearly  how  insignificant  is  the  sum  of  money  expended 
for  the  purpose  when  compared  with  some  of  the  flash 
expenditures  of  the  Government  which  render  no  service 
but  entailment  of  greater  expenditures  as  antidotes  for 
their  effects.  This  matter  should  receive  the  attention  of 
our  agricultural  writers  and  speakers  and  the  action  of 
our  agricultural  societies,  and  if  brought  before  the  public 
and  the  Administration  in  its  true  light  and  importance,  it 
can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  present  apprehension 
would  pass  away,  as  the  occasion  for  it  would  be  removed. 


The  State  Fruit  Exohange. 

The  newly  elected  Board  of  Directors  of  the  State  Fruit 
Exchange  will  facet  at  220  Sutter  street  on  Tuesday  next 
to  organize  and  assume  charge  of  the  business  for  which 
they  were  chosen.  The  movement  has  received  wide  dis- 
cussion by  large  and  small  assemblies  of  fruit-growers  in 
all  parts  of  the  State,  and  may  safely  be  assumed  to  repre- 
sent the  deliberate  judgment  of  the  great  body  of  those 
most  interested. 

Nothing  which  has  been  proposed  as  the  policy  of  the 
Exchange  can  injuriously  affect  any  legitimate  trade  in- 
terests, but  undoubtedly  it  is  directed  against  the  sharp 
practices  of  some  of  the  unscrupulous  and  reckless  of 
them,  and  from  these  and  those  whom  they  may  be  able 
to  inspire  there  will  doubtless  be  active  opposition  to  the 
movement.  No  one  is  likely  to  oppose  the  general  prin- 
ciple involved,  for  that  would  be  hopeless  and  unpopular, 
and  defeat  itself.  The  methods  taken  will  be  opposition 
to  all  definite  plans  proposed,  on  the  ground  that  other 
plans  are  better;  local  and  individual  rivalries  and 
jealousies  will  be  stimulated  and  made  the  most  of,  so  as 
to  prevent  united  action;  the  acts  and  motives  of  those 
actually  connected  with  the  movement  are  likely  to  be 
attacked  and  misrepresented;  shortcomings  of  existing  and 
former  co-operative  associations  will  be  rehearsed  and  ex- 
aggerated; and  all  other  forms  of  indirect  attack  will  be 
employed. 

We  have  entire  confidence  in  the  vigor  and  ability  of 
the  Directors  of  the  Exchange,  and  have  no  doubt  that 
they  will  be  found  entirely  equal  to  the  occasion. 


Starr  &  Co.  incorporated  has  undergone  an  internal 
revolution  during  the  week  in  which  Mr.  Alfred  Bannister 
has  retired  from  the  management  of  the  concern. 


The  Mule  in  Agrioulture. 

We  publish  upon  another  page  some  practical  sugges- 
tions upon  the  breeding  of  mules  by  a  leading  breeder  of 
the  famous  mule  belt  of  the  country,  the  lower  Mississippi 
valley.  These  suggestions  we  consider  of  direct  local  im- 
portance, because  the  mule  is  a  very  important  factor  in 
our  agriculture  and  our  mining  as  well,  and  in  addition  to 
our  home  product  of  mules  we  are  continually  bringing 
carloads  of  them  from  Missouri  and  adjacent  States.  This 
being  the  case,  it  seems  assured  that  the  California  mule 
product  can  be  profitably  increased,  and  this  may  be  a 
suitable  direction  for  the  enlistment  of  a  portion  of  our 
surplus  horse-power. 

The  mule  has  always  been  of  great  value  to  the  country, 
and  yet  this  value  has  not  been  generally  recognized.  It 
is  true  the  mule  is  lowly  in  animal  society,  and  it  also  has 
a  moral  aspect  which  is  not  inspiring  to  contemplate. 
Mule  enterprises  have  also  been  a  little  clouded,  possibly 
by  the  pointed  paragraphs  of  humorists.  And  yet,  viewing 
the  mule  as  a  most  satisfactory  motive  power,  and  one 
which  it  requires  no  little  sagacity  and  insight  to  satisfac- 
torily produce,  we  cannot  see  why  the  producer  of  good 
mules  should  not  find  as  much  satisfaction  for  his  produc- 
tive pride  as  money  for  his  pocket.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
those  who  intelligently  pursue  mule-breeding  do  muster 
this  pride  ;n  their  business,  and  rightly  too,  and  yet  those 
who  know  nothing  of  the  business  and  its  requirements 
are  prone  to  look  upon  it  as  working  over  some  sort  of 
animal  refuse,  and  producing  something  which  bears  the 
stamp  of  Nature's  disapprobation.  It  is  not  wise  nor 
profitable  to  take  any  such  view  of  the  matter. 

The  mule  as  an  industrial  force  has  an  honorable  his- 
toric record.  In  the  time  of  Pliny,  mules  had  been  used 
to  build  temples,  and  both  in  Greece  and  Rome  they  were 
used  for  chariots  and  saddles  as  well  as  for  bearing  bur- 
dens. In  all  the  countries  of  Europe  for  centuries  they 
have  been  prized  for  their  sterling  qualities  of  gentleness 
and  faithfulness.  In  this  country  the  first  great  mule- 
breeder  was  the  immortal  Washington,  who  used  jacks 
sent  to  him  by  the  King  of  Spain  and  by  Lafayette,  for 
crossing  upon  his  mares,  and  produced  mules  which  sold 
for  $200  each — a  lot  of  money  for  those  days.  If  we  are 
not  mistaken,  Mr.  Washington  also  perpetrated  some  sort 
of  an  essay  on  the  mule,  in  his  correspondence  or  else- 
where. 

The  mule  interest  of  the  United  States  amounts  to  con- 
siderable in  the  aggregate.  According  to  the  census  of 
1890  the  principal  States  in  which  mules  are  raised  are  as 
follows,  in  their  order  as  to  numbers  foaled  in  1889,  viz : 
Missouri,  34,500;  Texas,  25,300;  Tennessee,  19,500;  Ken- 
tucky, 18,200;  Kansas,  8200;  Arkansas,  6600;  Illinois, 
6400;  California,  5000;  Indiana,  4400;  Mississippi,  4200; 
Alabama,  3500;  North  Carolina,  3300;  Iowa,  2300;  Ne- 
braska, 2300;  Georgia,  2000;  Virginia,  2000;  Louisiana, 
1300;  Oregon,  1300;  Ohio,  900;  South  Carolina,  700,  and 
Pennsylvania,  600.  Many  other  States  raised  mules,  mak- 
ing the  number  foaled  in  1889,*  157,000.  In  the  same  year 
there  were  sold  330,000  mules,  of  which  number  Missouri 
furnished  68,300,  Tennessee  56,800,  Kentucky  50,000,  and 
the  other  States  in  proportion,  the  sales  being  more  than 
double  the  number  foaled  in  that  year,  which  is  greater  in 
proportion  than  any  other  kind  of  this  class  of  live  stock. 

We  shall  be  very  glad  to  hear  from  some  of  our  readers 
who  have  raised  mules  some  conclusions  from  their  ex- 
perience; also  from  mule-users  some  tributes  to  their  prac- 
tical value.  The  animals  are  marvels  not  only  of  gentle- 
ness and  faithfulness,  but  they  possess  an  intelligence  in 
their  work  which  is  most  gratifying.  We  never  saw  a 
more  satisfactory  animal  in  an  orchard  than  a  mule  which 
we  once  saw  at  work  on  A.  T.  Hatch's  place  at  Suisun. 
This  was  years  ago,  and  probably  the  mule  is  there  still, 
for,  to  all  its  other  qualities  the  mule  adds  longevity. 
Their  effective  life  exceeds  that  of  mankind,  for  the  mule 
begins  when  man  is  a  baby,  and,  in  some  cases,  continues 
until  a  man  loses  his  teeth  and  totters  in  his  walk.  Let's 
have  a  symposium  on  the  mule. 

The  Record-  Union  tells  of  a  large  horse  which  tarried 
in  the  capital  city  on  his  way  from  Minnesota  to  the  Mid- 
winter Fair.  He  is  21  hands,  or  84  inches,  high,  and 
large  in  proportion,  measuring  nearly  15  feet  from  his 
nose  to  the  end  of  his  tail.  He  has  fallen  off  in  flesh  dur- 
ing his  journey,  so  that  he  weighs  only  about  1750  pounds. 
His  sire  was  a  Norman  horse,  and  his  mother  an  ordinary 
mare  weighing  about  1050  pounds.  A  Missouri  horse  19 
hands  high  has  been  on  exhibition  for  three  years  past, 
but  this  animal  throws  him  in  the  shade. 

In  orange  culture  in  Florida,  it  is  stated  that  girdling,  as 
of  the  grape  vine,  is  becoming  a  part  of  general  practice, 
and  Prof.  Meehan  says  perhaps  this  may  account  for  the 
enormously  large  increase  of  sour  instead  of  sweet  orauges, 
which  is  being  poured  into  northern  markets  from  that 
State. 


From  an  Independent  Standpoint. 

Whoever  takes  even  passing  notice  of  the  current  news 
these  days  cannot  fail  to  know  that  the  railroads  of  the 
country  are  in  extremities.  The  Northern  Pacific  system 
is  in  the  hands  of  receivers,  the  Union  Pacific  is  just 
staggering  along  from  month  to  month,  while  the  Santa 
Fe,  the  Burlington  &  Missouri,  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio, 
the  Reading,  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande,  the  Atchison — 
and  others  too  many  to  name — are  in  varying  stages  of 
financial  tribulation.  The  assumption  is  that  the  rail- 
roads, like  the  rest  of  us,  are  hard  hit  by  the  stress  of  the 
times;  and,  in  a  superficial  sense,  this  is  the  truth.  Their 
revenues  have  been  cut  down  by  conditions  which  effect 
all  forms  of  business  alike;  and  to  this  fact  obviously  is 
chargeable  the  immediate  effects  now  so  severely  felt. 
But  the  root  of  the  trouble  lies  deeper.  It  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  railroads  are  trying  to  earn  interest  on  too  much 
capital;  that  they  must  earn  it,  in  fact,  or  go  bankrupt. 
Every  one  of  them  is  required  to  pay  interest  on  what  is 
called  its  "  capital  "  over  and  above  the  charges  of  opera- 
tion, repairs,  wear  and  tear  of  equipment,  etc.  Now,  on 
the  face  of  things,  nothing  could  be  fairer;  but  the  curse 
of  the  situation  is  that  the  so-called  capital  in  most  cases 
represents  two,  three,  four  or  five  times  the  actual  cash 
value  of  the  property.  To  illustrate,  there  is  a  railroad  in 
the  Columbia  river  basin  in  the  States  of  Oregon  and 
Washington  worth  in  cash  to-day  about  $15,000,000— that 
is,  it  could  be  duplicated  for  approximately  that  sum.  It 
is  capitalized  at  about  $46,000,000  and  leased  upon  that 
basis,  the  lessees  being  bound  to  pay  to  the  owners  six  per 
cent  annually  on  that  vast  sum.  Is  it  surprising  that  the 
lessees  find  it  impossible  to  make  the  property  pay  its  run- 
ning expenses  and,  in  addition,  six  per  cent  on  three  times 
its  real  value?  Is  it  right  that  the  people  who  support 
the  road  should  be  taxed  in  railroad  charges  to  support 
the  interest  on  $46,000,000  when  they  have  the  service  of 
a  property  worth  only  one-third  of  that  amount?  Of 
course  the  thing  is  absurd.  A  railroad  company  has 
the  right  to  a  fair  interest  on  the  value  of  its 
property,  with  fair  allowance  for  contingent  losses,  but  it 
has  no  right  to  exact  interest  upon  a  capitalization  which 
in  all  but  the  half,  third,  fourth  or  fifth  part  is  mere  wind, 
water  and  buncombe.  Something  like  this,  as  some  of  our 
readers  may  remember,  has  been  said  before  in  the  Rural; 
but  it  cannot  be  too  often  repeated  until  it  is  fully  com- 
prehended by  the  public.  At  this  time  when  so  many 
railroads  are  going  to  the  wall,  it  is  right  that  the  public 
should  know  the  reason  why,  and  not  be  led  into  a  mis- 
taken sympathy  based  on  false  claims  and  misunderstand- 
ing of  the  facts. 


The  ways  by  which  bogus  railroad  capitalization  is 
created  make,  in  their  recitation,  a  familiar  song;  but  our 
readers  may  not  be  unwilling  to  trace  how  the  game  of 
wolf  and  lamb  continues  to  be  played.  The  latest  disclos- 
ure is  in  connection  with  the  Northern  Pacific  system  and 
is  in  the  form  of  allegations  made  by  certain  stockholders 
in  applying  for  the  removal  of  receivers  who  are  identi- 
cal, personally,  with  the  managing  officials  of  the  system 
before  it  got  into  the  bankruptcy  court.  The  allegation  is 
that  these  men — Thos.  F.  Oakes,  Henry  C.  Paine  and 
Henry  C.  Rouse — while  filling  the  higher  official  places  in 
the  Northern  Pacific  organization  and  thereby  controlling 
its  policy,  sold  to  the  company  at  various  times  within  the 
past  four  years  lands,  buildings,  rolling  stock  and  branch 
lines  of  road  for  sums  aggregating  sixty  millions  of  dollars 
more  than  actual  value;  that  these  purchases  were  of  small 
use  to  the  Northern  Pacific  even  if  they  had  been  valued 
fairly;  and  that  the  transactions  were  not  in  the  interest  of 
the  company,  but  of  its  dominating  ring  of  officials.  In 
plain  terms,  it  is  charged  that  President  Oakes  and  his 
associates  have  swindled  the  company  out  of  $60,000,000. 

Now  this  sixty  million,  thus,  according  to  the  plaint  of 
stockholders  in  court,  "lost,"  still  figures — every  penny 
of  it — in  the  capitalization  upon  which  the  public  is  re- 
quired to  pay  interest  in  the  form  of  passenger  and  freight 
charges.  Not  even  those  stockholders  who  complain  of 
and  denounce  the  alleged  fraud  would  be  willing  to  see 
the  sum  stolen  marked  off  to  the  profit  and  loss  account. 
It  is  of  course  to  be  kept  up  as  part  of  the  "  investment," 
upon  which  it  is  claimed  that  the  public  owes  six  per  cent 
or  more  per  annum.  And,  really,  there  seems  no  more 
reason  why  this  particular  sixty  million  should  be  lost,  in 
the  sense  of  being  thrown  out  of  the  books  of  capital  ac- 
count, than  the  various  other  stupenduous  capital  figures 
created  in  the  same  way  and  always  reckoned  in  support 
of  demands  upon  the  public  for  "  fair  treatment."  It  is 
by  such  methods  of  figuring  that  the  railroad  capitaliza- 
tion of  the  country  has  largely  been  built  up.  In  other 
kinds  of  business  something — very  often,  indeed,  much — 
goes  to  the  account  of  profit  and  loss.  If  a  merchant 
makes  an  unwise  purchase,  the  loss  is  with  him;  if  he  is 
robbed  by  his  book-keeper,  again  he  suffers;  and  so  with 
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the  farmer,  and  with  every  other  man  of  affairs,  and  with 
every  private  company.  But  not  so  with  the  railroad.  All 
the  mistakes  and  extravagances  and  frauds  and  robberies 
practiced  upon  it  or  through  it  go  to  swell  not  its  loss  ac- 
count but  its  capital  account,  to  be  used  as  the  basis  of 
further  exactions  from  the  public  upon  specious  demands 
for  fair  and  honest  treatment. 

The  worst  of  this  absurd  and  sinful  system  is  that  it  im- 
poses upon  the  producing  public— tor  in  the  disposition  of 
public  burdens  the  producer  is  made  always  the  pack 
horse — an  unreasonable  aid  intolerable  load  in  the  form 
of  transportation  charges.  It  would  not  be  hard  to  pay  a 
fair  rate  of  interest  on  the  actual  value  of  railroad  proper- 
ties, but  it  is  oppressive  and  ruinous  to  pay  on  the  actual 
value  swollen  by  the  sums  of  all  the  mistakes  and  villainies 
practiced  on  railroads  since  railroading  began.  There  is 
another  bad  thing  about  it,  too,  in  the  fact  that  "securi- 
ties" representing  these  inflated  and  fictitious  capitaliza- 
tions have  been  palmed  off  upon  careless  investors.  The 
swindlers  have  gotten  the  swag,  and,  largely  speaking 
have  made  off  with  it,  leaving  innocent  people  to  hold  the 
empty  bag.  When  it  is  proposed  to  put  the  railroad  busi- 
ness on  a  fair  basis,  to  make  it  rest  content  with  a  fair  in- 
come upon  the  actual  value  of  its  property,  a  cry  goes  up 
from  and  in  behalf  of  innocent  stockholders,  asking  if 
they  are  to  be  damaged  because  somebody  who  came  be- 
fore them  did  wrong.  It  is  hard  to  say  so,  but  in  ihe  end 
they  must  suffer.  The  public  cannot  go  on  forever  paying 
interest  on  railroad  capital  that  has  no  tangible  existence, 
simply  because  a  host  of  careless  and  foolish  people  have 
invested  in  the  funds.  If  people  make  bad  bargains  in 
railroad  stocks,  they  must  suffer  the  consequences,  just  as 
in  any  other  form  of  human  folly. 

The  present  times,  by  showing  the  inability  of  the  coun- 
try in  periods  of  extremity  to  sugport  the  load  of  bogus 
railroad  capital,  are  leading  up  to  the  day  when  the  whole 
vast  fabric  of  falsehood  and  fraud  shall  be  swept  away. 
Such  a  consummation  would  be  worth  all  the  pains  in- 
volved in  a  season  of  business  stress. 

The  Hawaiian  business  gets  in  worse  shape  as  time  goes 
on.  When  we  last  made  reference  to  it,  the  President 
had,  in  his  special  message,  formally  turned  the  whole 
matter  over  to  the  "wider  powers"  of  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  Government.  That  was  three  weeks  ago. 
But  it  seems  that  in  turning  the  matter  over  to  Congress, 
Mr.  Cleveland  forgot  or  neglected  to  withdraw  his  instruc- 
tions to  Minister  Willis,  who  had  been  told  to  arrange 
with  the  Queen  for  amnesty  for  all  rebels,  and  then  to  in- 
vite the  rebels  to  step  down  and  out.  And  now  comes 
news  from  Honolulu  that  ten  days  after  the  President  had 
a»ked  Congress  to  take  charge  of  the  matter,  Minister 
Willis,  acting  under  orders  from  the  President  which  had 
not  been  recalled,  invited  the  Provisional  Government  to 
surrender.  The  islanders  declined  with  civility  but  firmly 
to  surrender,  and  so  the  matter  stood  at  last  ac- 
counts. Now,  either  the  United  States  must  enforce  this 
demand,  absurd  and  outrageous  as  it  is,  or  submit  to  the 
snubbiest  kind  of  a  snub  from  the  weakest  government  on 
top  of  the  earth.  We  ought,  in  fact,  to  submit  to  it — to 
take  the  dose,  nauseous  though  it  be — because  our  position 
is  utterly  false  and  wrong.  That  Mr.  Cleveland  should 
allow  his  original  instructions  to  stand  after  he  had  in 
express  terms  yielded  the  matter  into  the  hands  of  Congress, 
is  perhaps  no  greater  violation  of  propriety  than  his 
original  assumption  and  disregard  of  Congress. 
The  whole  matter  illustrates  the  tendency  of  things  to 
persist  in  wrong-going  when  they  have  once  been  started 
wrong.  There  is  a  certain  momentum  in  moral  as  in  phys- 
ical forces,  and  as  difficult  to  check  in  the  one  as  in  the 
other  Mr.  Cleveland  is  said  to  be  deeply  chagrined 
at  Willis'  obvious  blunder,  and  there  is,  perhaps,  small 
comfort  in  the  reflection  that  it  is  but  the  natural  out- 
come of  his  own  graver  blunder  at  the  beginning. 

On  the  whole,  the  Hawaiian  matter — with  all  its  humili- 
ations— may  do  the  country  good,  since  it  has  brought  to 
the  bar  of  public  judgment  a  question  which  must  be  Bet- 
tied  some  time,  and  would  better  be  settled  in  quiet  than 
in  stormy  times.  The  issue  is  well  put  by  Gen.  N.  P. 
Chipman  of  Red  Bluff  in  a  recent  letter,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Cleveland  is  the  exponent  of  a  construction  of  our  funda- 
mental law  which  has  been  steadily  growing,  and  has  been  en- 
forced by  other  Presidents,  but  which  has  too  long  escaped 
public  censure  and  criticism.  He  will  have  done  our  country 
signal  service  if  by  his  alleged  usurpations  he  shall  have  aroused 
public  thought,  and  shall  have  brought  the  judgment  of  the 
people  to  a  proper  understanding  of  executive  limitations.  It 
will  not  hurt  even  partisans  to  halt  a  moment  and  re-examine 
our  fundamental  law  and  recall  the  scheme  of  government 
handed  down  to  us  by  the  fathers  of  the  republic. 

Wisely  said  indeed;  and  there  will,  we  fancy,  be  few 
to  reject  the  conclusion  which  follows  that  in  all  this  busi- 
ness of  quasi-nullification  President  Cleveland  is  wholly 
wrong. 

The  men  engaged  in  the  sheep  industries  of  the  State 


are  taking  active  measures  to  mass  the  influence  of  Cali- 
fornia against  the  proposed  tariff  changes  as  they  affect 
wool  and  dressed  meats.  Last  week  the  Wool-Growers' 
and  Dealers'  Association  telegraphed  to  each  California 
member  of  Congress  a  demand  that  he  work  and  vote 
against  the  Wilson  bill.  As  we  go  to  press  (on  Wednes- 
day) a  convention  representing  the  sheep  industries  of  the 
State  is  in  session  in  this  city  under  the  presidency  of  Mr. 
Barclay  Henley  (a  Democrat  and  former  member  of  Con- 
gress), and  with  all  parts  of  the  State  represented.  Reso- 
lutions have  been  proposed  reciting  that  4,500,000  sheep 
are  owned  in  California;  that  they  produce  annually  35,- 
000,000  pounds  of  wool;  that  $50,000,000  is  invested  in  the 
business;  that  it  directly  employs  30,000  of  our  citizens, 
and  that,  in  the  judgment  of  the  convention,  to  admit 
wool  free  would,  in  its  effects,  destroy  the  whole 
sheep  interest,  wipe  out  the  capital  employed  in  it,  and 
turn  many  of  those  dependent  upon  it  penniless  upon  the 
highways.  An  emphatic  protest  against  the  proposed 
changes  follows,  the  resolutions  concluding  with  a  ringing 
declaration  that  the  higher  interests  of  American  char- 
acter and  life  are  bound  up  in  the  continuance  of  the 
present  system  of  protection  to  industry.  The  meeting  is 
wholly  non-partisan,  there  being  as  many  Democrats  as 
Republicans  in  attendance. 

A  Note  from  Mr.  Hatch. 

To  the  Editor  : — It  seems  to  me  that  Mr.  Adams'  pessimistic 
articles  should  not  be  encouraged  by  being  published.  They 
go  to  an  unwarranted  extreme,  and  are  just  as  unreliable  as 
those  extravagant  articles  written  so  often  by  real  estate  agents 
and  others  for  boom  purposes.  There  should  be  a  midway 
between  the  extreme  isolated  cases  in  either  direction,  a  la 
Adams  or  Mr.  R.  E.  Agent,  wherein  are  shown  average  facts 
based  on  industry  and  intelligence.  It  does  not  to  me  seem 
necessary  to  imply  that  our  fruit  industry  is  necessarily  going 
to  the  bow  wows,  if  this  season  just  passed  we  did  not  make 
the  large  profits  we  are  used  to.  Everybody  knows  the  circum- 
stances leading  to  these  bad  results.  I  refer  to  the  season  of 
poverty  and  disaster  in  all  lines  of  business  through  which  we 
are  passing.  It  is  not  at  all  strange  that  luxuries  are  abstained 
from  to  a  great  degree — our  fruits  are  luxnries  in  every  sense 
of  the  word,  yet  we  can  produce  them  pro  fitably  and  sell  them 
at  prices  which  ought  to  cause  them  to  be  considered  as  the 
poor  man's  delicious,  healthful,  nutritious  every-day  food. 
Therefore  why  (apparently)  for  the  purpose  of  frightening  fruit- 
growers into  co-operation,  should  it  be  deemed  by  any  one 
necessary  to  i  ublish  pessimistic  facts  that  are  only  true  to  a 
small  extent? 

The  benefits  of  co-operation  can  be  shown  clearly  to  the 
average  intellect  without  the  publishing  of  articles  calculated 
to  mislead  all  who  do  not  know  the  object  of  them.  Put  me 
down  as  in  favor  of  co-operation.  A.  T.  Hatch. 

San  Francisco,  Jan.  9,  1894. 

"  The  adoption  of  resolution  No.  6.  for  immediate  subscrip- 
tion to  the  capital  stock  of  the  Exchange,  acted  like  a  fire 
alarm  in  emptying  the  hall.  While  Mr.  Adams  was  making  a 
vigorous  appeal  to  those  present  to  come  up  and  complete 
what  they  bad  pledged  themselves  to  Ho,  his  andience  rapidly 
melted  away  through  the  front  doors  leaving  him  nearly  alone 
with  the  emply  chairs." — California  Fruit  Grower,  Jan.  6. 

No  one  who  attended  that  convention  could  have  any 
doubt  of  the  earnestness  of  its  members.  While  subscrip- 
tions were  being  handed  in  Gen.  Chipman  arose  and  said 
that  he  should  certainly  take  stock  in  the  Exchange,  but 
that  he  thought  the  best  way  was  to  wait  until  after 
actual  incorporation;  to  which  Mr.  Adams  assented,  re- 
marking that  if  upon  reflection  it  seemed  a  good  thing, 
then  was  time  enough  to  subscribe,  and  if  it  did  not  seem 
good  after  deliberation  no  stock  ought  to  be  taken.  The 
amount  of  Btock  required,  if  all  paid  up,  would  be  from 
$15,000  to  $20,000.  At  the  close  of  the  meeting,  21  per- 
sons had  subscribed  for  322  shares  of  stock,  amounting  to 
$1610,  or  nearly  one-tenth  of  the  amount  required. 

The  State  Board  of  Examiners  has  resolved  that  it  will 
not  pay  any  more  coyote-scalp  bounties  until  further  or- 
ders by  the  Legislature,  on  the  grounds  that  funds  are 
low  and  that  the  act  providing  for  the  payment  of  coyote 
claims  is  not  in  itself  an  appropriation,  and,  therefore, 
that  a  specific  appropriation  should  be  made  by  the  Legis- 
lature to  pay  the  same.  According  to  State  Controller 
Colgan  over  $187,000  has  been  paid  out  of  the  treasury  for 
coyote  scalps,  while  claims  to  the  amount  of  $118,000  remain 
unpaid.  The  present  action  is  due  to  the  fact  that  no  one 
has  pressed  these  claims  by  suit,  and  therefore  there  could 
not  be  any  decision  by  the  Supreme  Court  aa  to  whether 
the  money  had  been  properly  appropriated  or  not.  The 
resolution  adopted  by  the  Board  will  no  doubt  result  in 
some  holder  of  a  coyote  claim  bringing  suit  against  the 
State,  and  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  the  act  pro- 
viding for  the  payment  of  coyote  claims  is  in  itself  an 
appropriation  will  be  speedily  settled. 

The  thanks  of  the  editor  are  due  to  Mr.  C.  H.  Leggett 
for  a  box  of  white  Adriatic  figs,  produced  and  cured  at 
his  place  near  Oroville.  They  are  simply  perfect — 
superior  in  all  the  points  of  flavor,  texture  and  cleanliness 
to  the  best  Smyrna  figs.  Mr.  Leggett's  methods  of  curing 
and  packing  are  his  own,  and  he  has  promised  to  give 
them  to  the  readers  of  the  Rubal  at  an  early  date. 


Fruit  Transportation. 

Members  of  the  State  Horticultural  Society  and  Others 
Interested: — I,  in  common  with  all  fruit-growers  and  ship- 
pers, am  interested  in  the  problem  of  cheaper  and  better 
transportation.  We  are  told  that  oar  refrigerator  cars  are 
too  heavy  and  carry  too  much  surplus  weight  to  make 
either  good  time  or  cheap  freight,  which  to  a  certain  extent 
is  doubtless  true;  but  I  am  satisfied  that  practical  relief  can 
be  had  by  a  much  cheaper  and  better  method.  In  order 
to  render  the  proposition  plain,  I  will  give  a  short  descrip- 
tion of  my  plan.  First,  the  refrigeration  as  well  as  ventila- 
tion is  accomplished  by  compressed  air  alone.  I  will 
begin  at  the  front  end  of  the  train.  A  locomotive  arranged 
to  supply  steam  to  the  operating  car,  a  larger  tender  car 
than  usual,  two  water  tanks — one  about  three  times  the 
capacity  of  the  other,  with  a  four-inch  chamber  between 
them  filled  with  charcoal  or  some  other  non-conductor,  the 
small  tank  to  hold  hot  water,  made  by  compressing  the  air, 
partly  compensating  for  the  use  of  the  steam  from  the 
locomotive.  Next  we  want  a  light  car  with  a  small  engine 
taking  its  steam  from  the  locomotive,  a  compressor  air 
pump,  a  water  force  pump,  an  air  tank  with  a  cold  water 
Jacket,  a  safety  valve  at  the  top  and  a  blow-off  cock  at  the 
bottom  for  the  purpose  of  freeing  the  water  of  condensation. 
Next,  a  train  of  light  cars  as  well  insulated  as  the  C.  F.  T. 
cars.  Each  of  these  cars  should  be  arranged  to  take  com- 
pressed air  from  both  ends — no  other  air  to  be  admitted; 
a  ventilating  door  at  the  top  and  middle  of  the  car;  a 
telemeter  and  electric  connection  with  the  operating  car 
where,  from  its  connecting  telemeter,  the  exact  temperature 
of  each  car  can  be  known.  This  train  can  be  of  from  five 
to  fifty  cars,  and  the  expense  would  be  trifling  in  com- 
parison with  ice  refrigeration.  The  gross  weight  would  be 
much  reduced. 

Some  of  the  reasons  for  the  success  of  a  train  thus  con- 
structed I  will  now  give.  As  our  fruit  in  going  East  passes 
through  a  very  moist  air,  we  must  get  rid  of  this  moisture 
before  admission  to  the  car,  and  we  also  must  get  rid  of 
the  heat  caused  by  compression,  otherwise  there  would  not 
be  the  proper  condition  of  refrigeration  for  the  preservation 
of  fruit  in  transit.  We  now  have  compressed  air,  which  is 
both  cold  and  dry.  The  expansion  of  the  air,  when  ad- 
mitted to  the  car  rapidly,  takes  up  the  heat  from  the  fruit 
and  at  the  same  time  creates  a  positive  movement  of  all 
the  air  in  the  car,  making  the  best  ventilation  possible. 
The  air,  being  very  dry,  takes  up  the  free  moisture  con- 
stantly exhaling  from  all  green  fruit.  This  moisture  going 
into  the  gaseous  state  is  another  source  of  refrigeration. 
Thus,  it  is  seen,  we  have  two  sources  of  refrigeration,  and, 
combined,  they  produce  the  best  possible  conditions  for 
preserving  fruit —  namely,  coolness  and  dryness.  The 
ventilator  door  is  at  the  top  and  center  of  the  car  ;  at  the 
top  because  moist  air  is  lighter  than  dry  air,  at  the  center 
of  the  car  because  for  equal  and  perfect  ventilation  the 
compressed  air  is  admitted  at  both  ends.  In  practice  it 
will  be  found  that  half  an  hour,  or  at  most  an  hour,  will 
place  the  car  in  good  condition,  and  less  after  the  right 
temperature  is  reached.  Six  cars  or  more  can  receive  the 
compressed  air  at  a  time,  and  thus  a  large  train  can  be  put 
in  condition  in  a  very  few  hours,  much  sooner  than  by  the 
ice  process. 

There  may  be  some  objections  to  this  method  proposed 
which  would  not  be  tenable.  One,  that  operating  cars 
could  not  be  sent  to  all  shipping  points.  Admitted  ;  but  a 
car  of  fruit  which  had  been  subjected  to  this  treatment  as 
far  east  as  Omaha,  provided  the  car  had  been  properly 
insulated  from  outside  heat,  would  carry  two  days  in  per- 
fect condition — certainly  time  enough  to  reach  any  place 
from  the  main  railroad  lines.  I  have  not  gone  closely  into 
a  description  of  all  the  machinery  to  carry  out  this  plan, 
but  enough  to  show  its  practicability  and  comparative 
cheapness  and  lightness.  As  refrigeration  from  compres- 
sion is  no  new  thing,  the  only  value  in  this  article  is  to 
show  bow  the  principle  can  be  applied  to  practical  rail- 
roading. K.  B.  Blowers. 

Woodland,  Cal.,  Dec.  29,  1893. 


The  auction  sale  of  oranges  in  this  city  has  opened 
promisingly,  and  will  proceed  hereafter  with  tri-weekly 
offerings.  The  San  Francisco  Fruit  Auction  and  Storage 
Company  has  been  incorporated  for  this  purpose.  Its 
capital  stock  amounts  to  $50,000.  The  incorporators  are: 
The  Judson  Fruit  Company,  Allison,  Gray  &  Co.,  Dalton 
Bros.,  Eveleth  &  Nash  and  W.  H.  Wood  &  Co.  The  in. 
corporation  is  the  result  of  the  unsatisfactory  experience 
of  orange-growers  with  the  old  ways  of  doing  business. 
The  auctions  will  be  held  Mondays,  Wednesdays  and 
Fridays.  For  every  auction  it  will  be  arranged  to  have  in 
readiness  about  what  the  state  of  the  market  seems  to  war- 
rant. At  present  the  trade  will  be  confined  to  oranges  al- 
most exclusively,  but  the  purpose  is  to  handle  all  kinds  of 
fruits.   

If  there  is  anything  in  past  experience  and  present  con- 
ditions, the  season  of  94  will  prove  both  light  and  unprofit- 
able for  canners  of  California  fruits,  says  the  Cutting  Pack- 
ing Co. 


January  18,  1894. 
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What  Governor  Hoard  Thinks  of  Cow-Keeping. 

Ex- Governor  W.  D.  Hoard  of  Wisconsin  is  a  creamery 
owner  and  a  pleader  of  humane  treatment  for  cows.  We 
take  the  following  from  a  recent  address  of  his  on  the  latter 
subject: 

Handling  a  cow  should  be  placed  before  feeding  her,  for 
environment  or  "handling"  will  always  and  easily  alter  the 
effect  of  feed.  Many  farmers  forget  in  handling  their  cows 
that  they  are  dealing  with  problems  of  life  and  maternity. 
Such  forgetfulness  lies  at  the  bottom  of  a  large  portion  of 
so-called  ill  luck.  The  mystery  of  these  maternal  functions 
is  just  as  great  in  the  bovine  mother  as  in  the  human 
mother. 

As  the  pasture  grows  short  the  cows  increase  their  exer- 
cise to  obtain  food,  causing  shrinkage  of  milk.  There  is 
an  intimate  relation  between  bodily  ease  and  full-fed  con- 
tentment and  the  largest  production  of  milk.  A  profitable 
cow  -with  plenty  of  feed  never  seeks  exercise. 

Serious  losses  occur  frequently  through  hasty  and  incon- 
siderate driving,  particularly  from  the  pasture  at  night. 
Every  owner  should  provide  himself  with  the  means  of  de- 
tecting these  losses  before  it  Is  too  late  to  correct  them.  A 
small  feed  of  bran  to  each  cow  at  the  milking  stable  will 
soon  bring  the  whole  herd  regularly  to  the  yard. 

Cows  need  shelter  in  summer  much  oftener  than  we 
think.  I  doubt  if  it  is  wise  to  allow  them  to  remain  in  a 
rain  storm  even  in  midsummer.  In  our  eight  creameries 
we  have  found  that  a  long  rain  storm,  even  in  hot  weather, 
is  almost  sure  to  rtduce  the  fat  percentage  of  the  milk.  The 
Babcock  test  is  telling  some  important  truths. 

The  modern  dairy  barn  must  be  well  ventilated,  must 
not  be  over  crowded,  must  be  well  lighted.  The  matter  of 
cheap  and  effective  ventilation  is  a  difficult  one.  I  can 
see  only  one  way  and  that  is  to  allow  at  least  from  8oo  to 
iooo  cubic  feet  to  each  animal.  We  must  either  stable  a 
less  number  in  a  room  or  build  wider  or  higher.  Lumber 
is  cheaper  than  tuberculous  cows.  Square  wooden  venti- 
lating pipes  can  easily  be  built  from  the  stable  to  the  roof, 
starting  two  feet  from  the  floor.  It  is  well  to  insert  a  slid- 
ing damper  to  regulate  the  current. 

It  is  a  serious  question  whether  to  store  hay  and  fodder 
over  the  cows.  The  finest  barn  I  ever  saw  was  in  the  form 
of  an  L.  The  hay  and  ensilage  were  at  the  short  end. 
The  cows  were  tethered  heads  toward  a  center  feeding 
alley  in  the  longest  end.  The  alley  was  ten  feet  wide,  ran 
through  both  wings;  seven  feet  over  head  was  hung  an 
iron  railway.  Suspended  thereto  was  a  large  box  on 
rollers  capable  of  holding  iooo  pounds  of  ensilage  or  about 
300  pounds  of  hay.  One  man  can  easily  push  the  box 
along  loaded  with  all  it  can  hold. 

In  this  way  the  fodder  was  kept  free  from  all  effluvia 
from  the  stables  and  thorough  ventilation  was  easily 
secured.  The  barn  was  only  a  story  and  a  half,  quite 
cheaply  built,  but  I  never  saw  cows  thrive  better.  Every 
barn  should  contain  one  or  more  box  stalls  for  a  sick  cow 
or  one  about  to  calve.  Milk  fever  may  often  be  averted  if 
the  cow  is  placed  in  the  box  stall  a  few  days  before  calving, 
where  she  can  have  full,  free  use  of  her  body  during  partu- 
rition. The  box  stalls  should  command  view  of  the  other 
cows  to  promote  contentment  in  the  occupant.  They 
should  be  thoroughly  and  often  cleaned  and  well  disin- 
fected after  each  birth. 

To  promote  the  efficiency  of  the  cow  we  must  promote 
her  comfort.  In  fastening  the  cow  in  the  stable  it  is  of  the 
highest  profit  to  first  consider  her  physical  economy  and  1 
the  promotion  of  her  milking  function.  Too  many  first 
consider  "  how  many  can  I  crowd  into  a  given  space,"  or 
economy  of  time  and  labor. 

Tb°  r  °\d  '  anchion  should  be  indicted  for  being  a  bar- 
barous "i  .n profitable  device.  It  was  invented  solely  for 
the  com;oi.t  and  convenience  of  the  owner  and  not  for  the 
cow. 

An  ordinary  cow  of  iooo  pounds  will  drink  on  winter 
feed  from  80  to  1 50  pounds  a  day.  Cows  giving  a  large 
flow  of  medium  quality  milk  will  drink  the  most  water  as 
a  rule. 

Allow  as  little  exercise  as  is  possible,  consistent  with 
health  and  vigor.  Exercise  costs  feed  and  a  lessened  pro- 
duction of  milk.  A  certain  amount  of  exercise  is  no  doubt 
necessary  for  health.  If  we  shut  the  cow  up  in  a  barn  for 
six  months  for  the  sake  of  extra  flow  of  milk,  no  doubt  we 
will  get  it;  but  we  must  take  extra  pains  to  make  the  en- 
vironment as  perfect  as  possible.  She  must  have  good  air, 
plenty  of  light  and  dry  quarters.  The  ualural  instinct  of  a 
cow,  when  left  to  herself,  is  to  eat  her  fill,  if  she  can  get  it 
easily,  and  then  lie  down  and  digest  it. 

Milk  is  a  highly  nitrogenous  compound,  composed  of 
about  four  per. cent  butter  fat,  three  and  one-half  per  cent 
casein,  4.70  per  cent  milk,  sugar,  etc.  The  composition  of 
milk  should  teach  us  approximately,  at  least,  how  to  feed. 

If  you  are  fattening  a  pig  which  has  attained  its  growth, 
you  feed  for  fat,  and  corn  meal  will  do  the  work  well.  But 
if  the  pig  is  not  full  grown  and  you  feed  a  fat-producing 
food,  you  hinder  growth.  To  get  that  you  must  produce 
sufficient  muscle  and  bone-producing  food.  This  sort  of 
food  is  known  under  the  three  names  of  nitrogenous, 
albuminoid  and  protein,  all  practically  meaning  the  same 
in  their  effect  on  physical  economy. 

In  butter  making  we  make  direct  commercial  use  of  only 
one  part,  the  fat,  but  we  must  feed  for  the  production  of  all 
the  constituents  in  the  milk.  To  this  end  it  becomes 
necessary  to  select  largely  of  foods  that  most  abound  in 
albuminoids.  These  are  cotton-seed  meal,  oil  meal,  pea 
meal,  bran,  gluten  meal  in  grain,  etc.  There  is  another 
reason  why  the  cow  should  have  plenty  of  nitrogenous  or 
muscle  and  nerve-supporting  food.  Milk  giving  is  a  ma- 
ternal function,  drawing  exhaustively  from  the  nervous 
forces.  The  cow  that  produces  a  pound  of  butter  a  day 
has  drawn  more  on  her  nervous  force  than  the  ox  who 
palls  at  the  plow  all  day.  For  this  reason  she  must  be 
bandied  so  as  to  prevent  nerve  exhaustion,  and  fed  so  as  to 


support  the  nervous  system.  The  protein  foods^are  essen- 
tially nerve  and  muscle  supporting. 

Care,  comfortable  cows,  milk  test,  dissatisfaction  with 
low  yields,  search,  constitute  the  keystones  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  successful  dairyman. 


Cow  Losing  Her  Cnd. 
The  superstition  entertained  by  some  people  that  cows 
possess  a  certain  something,  which  thty  may  lose  by  being 
a  little  careless,  and  which  must  have  a  substitute  in  the 
form  of  a  piece  of  salt  pork  or  other  thing,  is  described  by 
Prof.  Law,  who  says:  This  idea  is  fundamentally  wrong, 
as  the  "cud"  which  is  brought  up  and  chewed  by  the 
healthy  cows  is  simply  a  small  portion  of  the  solid  food 
that  has  recently  been  swallowed,  and  in  ruminating  the 
animal  Is  simply  working  over  this  solid  material,  portion 
by  portion,  until  the  whole  contents  of  the  stomach  have 
been  worked  over  and  more  finely  divided  by  this  second 
chewing.  All  animals  that  do  "  chew  the  cud  "  have  the 
stomach  divided  into  at  least  three  separate  compartments, 
of  which  the  first  one  is  simply  a  temporary  store  for  the 
accommodation  of  food  hurriedly  swallowed  and  very  im- 
perfectly chewed.  When  the  healthy  animal  has  leisure,  it 
sets  to  work  to  bring  this  up,  morsel  by  morsel,  and  to 
grind  it  down  to  a  condition  of  fineness  better  fitted  for  the 
work  of  the  manifolds  and  the  chemical  or  digesting 
stomach.  In  doing  this,  each  morsel  is  floated  up  in  a 
mass  of  liquid  and  on  reaching  the  mouth  the  liquid  is 
swallowed,  the  solids  being  held  between  the  tongue  and 
the  roof  of  the  mouth  for  mastication.  As  only  the  solids 
are  detained  in  the  mouth  for  this  second  and  thorough 
chewing,  the  finely  divided  material  being  swallowed  with 
the  liquid  before  this  second  mastication  begins,  it  follows 
that  each  successive  "cud"  is  made  from  new  and  different 
material  from  the  last. 

Her  failure  to  "  chew  the  cud  "  is  due  to  ill  health,  just 
as  a  lack  of  any  desire  for  food  characterizes  a  sick  man. 
A  cow  that  fails  to  chew  the  cud  is  a  sick  cow,  and  as  soon 
as  she  recovers  from  that  sickness  she  will  recover  her  abil- 
ity to  chew  the  cud.  The  exceptions  to  this  are  very  few, 
and  are  almost  all  due  to  a  mechanical  impediment  to  the 
bringing  up  of  the  cud.  For  example,  a  cow  fed  exclu- 
sively on  dry  hay  and  grain,  and  denied  all  water,  will  soon 
cease  to  chew  the  cud  until  water  is  again  supplied.  In  this 
case  the  available  water  in  the  paunch  is  soon  used  up  in 
floating  the  food  over  into  the  third  stomach,  and  soon 
there  is  too  little  liquid  left  in  the  paunch  to  float  any  part 
of  its  contents.  These  contents,  under  the  compression  of 
the  contracting  walls  of  the  paunch,  are  formed  into  one 
semi-solid  mass,  and  no  small  morsel  can  de  detached  and 
floated  up  through  the  gullet  to  be  masticated.  Furnish 
water  and  the  trouble  is  gradually  corrected.  Under  the 
movements  of  the  paunch,  portions  of  the  semi-solid  mass 
are  detached,  floated  and  finally  brought  up  to  the  mouth. 

But  it  will  be  asked  how,  then,  is  the  "cud  "  restored  by 
giving  a  large  mass  of  salt  pork  ?  It  does  not  by  any  means 
follow  that  the  salt  pork  was  in  every  case  the  cause  of  re- 
covery. The  majority  of  diseases  tend  to  recovery  after  a 
few  days  of  their  own  accord,  and  if  the  salt  pork  has  been 
given  in  the  interval,  it  gets  the  credit  of  what  was  the  suc- 
cessful effort  of  nature  to  cast  off  the  illness.  We  hear  little 
of  the  many  cases  in  which  the  salt  pork  was  given,  but  the 
cud  was  not  restored.  The  only  way  in  which  the  salt  pork 
can  assist  in  the  recovery  is  by  the  action  of  the  salt  as  a 
condiment  encouraging  digestion,  and  of  both  salt  and  lard 
as  a  laxative  serving  to  unload  the  stomach  of  food  that  had 
tended  to  keep  up  indigestion.  In  the  case  submitted  to  us, 
in  which  the  recovery  occurred  two  days  after  the  giving  of 
the  salt  pork,  there  may  possibly  have  been  an  action  of 
this  kind,  but  there  is  no  direct  evidence  of  this  and  the  re- 
sumption of  cud  chewing  may  have  been  but  the  result  of  a 
spontaneous  recovery  from  some  temporary  illness.  It 
may  be  said  in  conclusion  that  no  part  of  the  system  of  the 
ox  is  so  frequently  deranged  as  the  complicated  chain  of 
stomachs,  and  under  almost  any  derangement  the  contents 
of  these  tend  to  become  drier  and  impacted;  also  that  in  all 
cases  of  illness  attended  by  fever  the  same  result  is  brought 
about,  so  that  a  dose  of  laxative  medicine  to  relieve  the 
stomachs  is  a  help  toward  the  recovery  of  health.  But  in 
any  such  case  it  is  much  more  rational  to  give  a  pound  or 
of  glauber  salts  and  an  ounce  of  ginger  than  to  force  upon 
the  animal  a  mass  of  salt  pork.  To  a  carnivorous  animal 
such  a  morsel  might  be  appetizing,  while  to  a  herbivorous 
one  like  the  cow  it  can  only  be  disgusting. 


Creameries  in  Humboldt  County. 
Senator  McGowan  reports  that  the  business  depression 
in  Humboldt  county  is  keenly  felt.  "  Hard  times,"  said 
he,  "have  stopped  building  on  the  coast,  and  that  of  course 
immediately  affects  the  lumber  trade.  The  mills  are  doing 
but  little  work,  and  many  men  are  idle.  As  the  lumber 
interests  of  Humboldt  county  constitute  one  of  its  great 
sources  of  wealth  and  trade,  naturally  all  other  lines  of 
business  are  more  or  less  affected.  The  agricultural  and 
dairy  interests  of  the  county  are  quite  prosperous,  and  they 
serve  to  keep  matters  from  going  from  bad  to  worse. 
Humboldt  is  the  great  dairy  county  of  the  State.  Owing 
to  the  cool  summers  of  the  northern  coast,  the  feed  on  the 
ranges  and  in  the  valleys  keeps  green  through  a  great  por- 
tion of  the  year,  and  this  greatly  assists  the  dairymen. 
Many  new  creamerirs  are  in  operation  in  the  vicinity  of 
Ferndale,  in  the  Eel  River  valley.  The  butter  product  of 
the  county  for  the  past  year  is  estimated  at  $1,000,000." 


Black  Pepsin  Brings  Its  Own  Reward. 

Readers  may  remember  the  exposure  in  these  columns 
last  year  of  a  humbug  butter-making  compound  bearing 
the  name  "  black  pepsin,"  the  promoter  being  identified  as 
one  James  A.  Bain  of  Ohio,  already  known  as  the  author  of 
other  frauds  of  the  same  description,  notably  of  a  swindle 


in  the  spring  of  1892,  in  which  be  signed  himself  secretary 
of  a  bogus  "North  American  Poultry  Association,"  and 
offered  information  about  incubators  which  proved  to  be 
worthless.  The  outcome  of  these  operations  is  the  sen- 
tencing of  Mr.  Bain  last  week  to  three  years  in  the  peni- 
tentiary and  a  fine  of  $300  for  using  the  U.  S.  mail  for  a 
fraudulent  purpose.  The  case  was  stubbornly  contested  in 
the  courts,  but  justice  and  common  sense  have  triumphed. 
We  hope  we  shall  now  have  a  respite  from  the  many  petty 
frauds  which  have  emanated  from  Ohio. 


J?OUbTRY  ^ARD. 


The  Chance  for  Profit  in  Poultry. 
Referring  to  what  we  said  in  the  Rural  recently  con- 
cerning the  desirability  of  wider  attention  to  the  smaller 
industries  of  the  farm,  we  introduce  the  following,  espe- 
cially relating  to  the  services  of  the  hen  in  farm  economy: 
By  a  wise  selection  of  breeding  fowls  and  a  little  of  the 
best  kind  of  care,  the  farmer  may  supply  himself  with  a 
real  luxury  for  his  own  table,  but  at  the  same  time  estab- 
lish an  income  which  will  sum  up  an  amount  not  at  all 
insignificant  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Upon  the  conditions 
named,  any  of  the  prominent  breeds  of  chickens  will  fill  the 
bill.  Slipshod  methods  In  the  care  of  poultry  will  not  pay 
any  more  than  in  the  pursuit  of  any  other  branch  of  hus- 
bandry. A  Pennsylvania  correspondent  says  that  in  the 
Eastern  States  grain  and  cattle  can  no  longer  be  raised  at 
profit,  and  the  farmers  are  casting  about  to  find  some  other 
production  which  will  enable  them  to  make  a  liviog.  I 
would  suggest,  what  others  have  already  suggested,  that 
the  poultry  business  offers  an  inviting  field  to  increase  the 
farmer's  income.  While  breadstuffs  and  beef  have  gone 
down  to  ruinous  rates,  the  price  of  eggs  is  nearly  twice  as 
great  as  it  used  to  be.  Instead  of  there  being  an  over- 
production of  eggs  in  this  country,  our  Eastern  States  are 
importing  them  from  France  and  Canada  every  year  to 
supply  the  demands  of  our  own  people. 

That  the  poultry  business  properly  conducted  can  be 
made  profitable  in  connection  with  farming  has  been 
proved  over  and  over,  and  the  methods  practiced  by  the 
successful  have  been  printed  many  times  in  the  agricul- 
tural papers,  and  yet  in  the  year  1889  we  imported 
nearly  two  and  a  quarter  million  dollars'  worth  of 
eggs,  and  the  year  following  almost  as  much.  I  have 
not  the  figures  at  hand,  but  there  is  no  dnubt  we  are  still 
importing  as  many  eggs  as  ever  and  sending  the  gold  to 
pay  for  them.  We  can  raise  eggs  cheaper  than  the  French, 
because  wheat,  wheat  screenings,  meat  and  meat  scraps 
and  milk,  which  are  the  best  egg-producing  foods,  are 
cheaper  here  than  in  France.  Our  hens  can  produce  eggs 
cheaper  than  the  Canadian's  hens  because  our  winters  are 
not  so  severe,  and  our  fowls,  if  well  taken  care  of,  can  be 
made  to  lay  more  eggs  in  the  winter  when  they  are  the 
dearest.  Instead  of  buying  over  two  million  dollars'  worth 
of  eggs  from  other  countries  every  year,  we  ought  to  supply 
our  own  markets  and  the  markets  of  Great  Britain. 

An  English  book  on  poultry  says:    "  Poultry  is  a  class 
of  stock  deserving  more  attention  than  farmers  generally 
give  it.    It  is  rare  to  meet  with  an  instance  where  the 
breeding  and  management  of  poultry  is  conducted  with  the 
care  and  intelligence  bestowed  on  other  kinds  of  stock." 
The  same  might  be  said  of  the  farmers  of  the  United 
States — they  do  not  give  poultry-raising  the  attention  which 
its  importance  demands.    Not  only  this,  but  by  many  it  is 
considered  too  small  a  business,  not  very  profitable,  and 
beneath  the  dignity  of  full-grown  men.   The  poultry  busi- 
ness on  the  farm  is  generally  left  on  the  hands  of  the  wives 
and  daughters  without  the  provisions  of  a  poultry-house  or 
any  coops  for  raising  young  chickens,  and  even  the  grain 
fed  to  them  is  given  grudgingly  by  the  head  of  the  family. 
The  poor  creatures  are  forced  to  roost  in  trees,  the  wagon- 
shed  or  the  toolhouse,  where  they  defile  the  buggy  and  the 
tools  with  their  droppings.    If  hens  do  not  pay  kept  in  this 
manner,  it  is  not  their  fault.    It  is  the  testimony  of  reliable 
people  that  their  hens  have  yielded  them  a  clear  profit  of 
$1.50  a  head  per  year.    If  a  farmer  keeps  but  50  hens, 
which  are  about  as  many  as  can  be  kept  in  one  flock  with- 
out breeding  disease,  and  we  sav  the  clear  profit  is  but  $1 
per  head,  they  will  supply  him  $50,  which  will  be  found 
very  convenient  to  have  in  these  hard  times.  Dressed 
poultry  generally  brings  a  good  price  except  when  the 
market  is  glutted  about  Christmas,  and  eggs  are  always  in 
the  best  demand  of  anything  raised  on  the  farm. 


Dryness  in  the  Poultry  House. 

H.  B.  Greer  writes  in  Texas  Farm  and  Ranch  as  follows: 
Dryness  in  the  poultry  house  is  all  important.  A  good 
roof  should  be  the  main  feature.  It  don't  pay  to  fool  with 
any  sort  of  a  new  fangled,  cheap  and  weak  roofing  stuff, 
simply  because  it  is  only  a  "  chicken  house."  It  is  best  to 
get  right  down  to  business,  and  put  on  a  first-class  shingle 
roof  at  the  start.  It  is  the  cheapest  in  the  long  run,  and 
will  be  a  source  of  satisfaction  and  congratulation  as  long 
as  it  lasts.  In  the  first  place,  the  hen  manure  is  highly 
valuable  for  fertilizing,  and  should  be  saved  dry.  The  best 
way  to  preserve  it  during  the  winter  is  to  store  it  In  barrels 
in  the  proportion  of  two  parts  of  dry  earth  to  one  part  of 
hen  droppings.  To  effect  this  the  latter  must  be  kept  dry, 
and  dry  earth  should  be  stored  in  advance  and,  for  con- 
venience sake,  under  the  same  roof,  and  used  as  a  deodor- 
izer under  the  perches.  In  this  way  the  droppings  and  the 
dirt  are  mixed  naturally,  and  may  be  shoveled  into  con- 
venient barrels  and  set  aside  until  needed. 

A  good  roof  and  dryness,  however,  is  necessary  for  the 
preservation  of  the  droppings.  A  dry  hen  house  is  a  bless- 
ing to  the  poultryman,  and  it  insures  health  to  the  fowls. 
It  is  easier  and  more  pleasant  in  every  respect  to  care  for 
the  chickens  under  a  good  roof,  where  all  Is  dry  and  dust 
plentiful,  than  under  an  old  leaky  shed  where  mold  and 
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bad  odors  abound.  The  latter  is  freighted  with  disease 
and  discomfort. 

'*  Fanny  Field,"  some  years  ago,  fooled  us  into  building 
several  straw  poultry  houses  with  straw  roofs.  We  had 
read  her  account  of  some  she  had  seen,  and  we  liked  the 
Idea.  We  made  the  walls  of  rails— double  walls— and  filled 
In  with  straw.  Then  we  laid  rails  on  top  of  them  four  or 
five  feet  deep.  It  certainly  made  a  snug,  warm  house,  and 
we  were  well  satisfied  at  first.  It  rained  a  little,  but  still 
we  were  happy.  Finally,  however,  the  rains  developed 
into  storms.  The  winds  blew  and  surged  about  and  drove 
the  rain  through  the  sides  of  our  straw  houses,  and  a  little 
later  it  trickled  down  through  the  straw  piles  on  top,  and 
in  a  short  time  we  had  several  good  sized  puddles  right 
under  the  roosts,  and  the  houses  became  chilly  and  uncom- 
fortable Inside.  The  chickens  took  the  roup,  and  we  lost 
a  great  many  of  them.  So  much  for  following  theory.  It 
is  all  very  pretty  on  paper,  but  the  only  roof  that  is  of  any 
account  is  a  shingle  roof,  or  a  tin  one,  and  the  best  is  the 
cheapest.         ' '  _   

How  a  Florida  Woman  Manages  a  Setting  Hen. 

There  are  many  good  ways  to  handle  a  hen  during  Incu- 
bation and  they  are  always  interesting  to  read  about.  The 
following  is  a  woman's  way,  as  described  for  the  Florida 
Agriculturist  : 

Select  a  healthy,  gentle  hen,  of  medium  size,  not  a  very 
large  or  heavy  one;  get  13  good  fresh  eggs,  have  a  box  two- 
thirds  full  of  clean  dried  pine  straw,  or  hay  (I  prefer  the 
pine  straw,  as  insects  do  not  thrive  in  it),  put  in  three  or 
four  eggs,  then  let  the  hen  sit  on  them.  Give  her  the  rest 
of  the  eggs  as  she  draws  them  under  her.  In  warm 
weather  the  nest  should  be  cleansed  once  a  week,  while  the 
hen  is  off  for  food  and  water.  Remove  the  eggs  carefully 
from  the  nest  and  have  a  small  tin  bucket  with  cotton  in 
the  bottom,  In  which  to  place  the  eggs;  empty  the  straw 
out,  and  burn  it;  brush  the  box  carefully,  replenishing  with 
clean  straw.  The  third  time  this  is  done  let  it  be  done  two 
days  before  the  eggs  are  expected  to  pip.  When  chicks  are 
heard  chirping,  pass  the  right  hand  directly  in  front  of  the 
hen,  under  her  breast,  and  if  several  chicks  are  batched, 
lift  the  hen  off  the  nest  by  taking  firm  hold  of  her  wings 
close  up  to  the  body,  while  with  the  other  hand  remove  the 
empty  shells.  Then  turn  all  pipped  eggs  with  the  holes 
down,  so  that  the  hen's  toe  nails  cannot  stick  into  them.  If 
all  the  eggs  are  not  hatched  in  24  hours  after  the  first  chick 
is  hatched,  there  is  no  use  in  keeping  the  hen  and  chicks  in 
the  nest.  Put  the  hen  and  her  little  family  in  a  clean,  com- 
fortable coop  with  a  plank  floor,  so  that  the  hen  cannot 
scratch  and  cover  up  the  chicks  with  the  earth,  and  that 
there  may  be  no  chance  for  vermin  to  dig  under.  The  hen 
now  needs  nourishing  food  after  sitting  so  long — something 
fresh  and  green,  such  as  lettuce,  onion  tops,  or  tender 
grass,  also  a  handful  of  oats  and  plenty  of  water  put  in  a 
shallow  tin  pan  so  the  chicks  can  drink  too.  Put  the  pan 
close  in  the  corner  so  that  it  will  not  turn  over  easily.  Feed 
the  chicks  with  coarse  grits  well  soaked  in  water,  but  not 
sour.  Occasionally  sprinkle  in  a  little  red  pepper.  Young 
chicks  should  be  fed  five  times  a  day  the  first  week  of  their 
lives,  just  a  little  at  a  time.  Keep  them  cooped  up  about 
three  days.  It  is  better  to  set  two  bens  at  the  same  time, 
so,  if  the  eggs  do  not  hatch  well,  all  of  the  chicks  hatched 
may  be  given  to  one  hen.  Hens  will  not  carry  their  chicks 
long  in  the  early  spring,  scarcely  long  enough  for  them  to 
get  feathers.  One  February  I  had  three  hens  to  wean  their 
chicks,  36  in  all,  when  only  three  weeks  old.  The  first 
night  their  mothers  left  them;  it  being  a  cold  night,  they 
all  huddled  together  in  one  coop.  In  the  middle  of  the 
night  they  suffered  so  with  the  cold  that  they  woke  us  up 
with  their  chirping.  My  husband,  feeling  sorry  for  them, 
got  up  and  placed  a  gunny  sack  over  them,  and  they  imme- 
diately hushed  their  racket  and  went  to  sleep.  The  sack 
had  to  be  placed  over  them  every  night  until  they  had 
feathers  enough  to  keep  them  warm.  None  of  them  ever 
got  smothered,  and  I  raised  all  of  those  chickens. 

Give  the  Hens  Teeth. 

Grit  takes  the  place  of  teeth  possessed  by  all  quadru- 
peds, says  the  Farmers'  Guide.  Fowls  swallow  all  their 
food  whole  and  when  supplied  with  grit  It  is  ground  by  the 
action  of  strong  muscles  of  the  gizzard  bringing  it  in  forci- 
ble contact  with  the  short  grit;  they  thus  grind  it  upon  the 
same  principle  that  the  old-fashioned  millstones  ground 
our  wheat  and  corn.  If  no  grit  Is  within  the  gizzard  then 
the  action  of  the  muscles  proves  abortive,  the  food  Is  not 
ground  up  and  the  juices  essential  to  proper  digestion  can- 
not be  incorporated  with  it,  and  as  a  natural  consequence 
it  passes  from  them  undigested,  and  while  feeding  an 
abundance  of  food,  from  lack  of  digestion  our  fowls  starve 
to  death.  It  is  not  the  food  eaten  that  determines  the  food 
problem,  but  the  food  actually  digested  and  taken  up  by 
the  blood  and  carried  up  by  this  agency  to  every  part  of 
the  living  animal.  When  food  is  masticated,  as  by  the 
horse  or  pig,  as  soon  as  it  enters  the  stomach  it  is  ready  to 
receive  these  juices  of  digestion,  and  no  internal  machinery 
is  necessary  as  a  further  aid  to  proper  digestion.  With 
fowls  it  is  entirely  different.  They  must  consume  sufficient 
grit  to  complete  the  machinery  in  their  grist  mill.  I  have 
dwelt  upon  this  subject  because  I  have  found  so  many  to 
be  so  careless  about  supplying  their  fowls  with  grit. 

Mayor  Carlson  of  San  Diego,  president  of  the  San 
Diego.Yuma  &  Phoenix  Railroad,  has  returned  from  Mexico, 
having  secured  the  right  of  way  through  General  Andre- 
ade's  lands,  and  the  most  valuable  concession  granted 
by  Mexico  for  years — the  freedom  from  all  taxes  for  thirty 
years.  The  road  will  run  ninety  miles  in  Mexican  terri- 
tory, and  parallel  to  the  big  canal  for  forty  miles.  Eastern 
capitalists  wired  Carlson  that  the  money  was  ready  to 
build  the  road.  

Deputy  Fish  Commissioner  Hunt,  of  California,  has 
left  Carson,  Nev.,  with  90,000  ova  of  Eastern  brook  trout, 
to  be  placed  in  the  water  at  Bear  Valley,  Cal. 


Shall  Farmers  Breed  Horses? 

"  Will  it  pay  farmers  to  breed  horses  ?  ■  is  a  pertinent 
question  to  us  all,  and  worthy  of  careful  and  earnest  discus 
sion.  We  all  admit  that  the  business  of  breeding  horses, 
especially  since  the  trotting  boom,  has  been  greatly  over 
done.  The  country  to  day  is  full  of  horses,  trotting-bred 
horses,  that  cannot  trot  and  are  not  fitted  for  any  practical 
purpose.  Surely  it  will  not  need  any  argument  to  convince 
the  farmer  that  it  will  not  be  profitable  for  him  to  add  to 
this  overproduction  by  breeding  a  few  more. 

The  chances  for  getting  a  fast  colt  by  breeding  an  ordi- 
nary mare  to  a  fast  stallion  are  remote  indeed.  Under  the 
most  favorable  circumstances,  when  the  fastest  and  best- 
bred  animals  are  mated,  the  prizes  are  far  from  plenty.  We 
see  C.  J.  Hamlin,  or  Miller  &  Sibley,  or  William  Corbett, 
send  a  stable  of  trotters  through  the  grand  circuit,  and  a 
Fantasy,  with  her  record  of  2:08  V  at  three  years,  or  a 
Belle  Flower  or  a  Muta  Wilkes  wins  many  thousands  of 
dollars,  and  we  are  apt  to  think  good  fortune  will  strike  us, 
and  we  breed  a  few  more  trotting  foals  in  the  hope  of  get- 
ting a  world-beater.  If  we  stop  a  moment  to  consider  the 
other  side  we  may  do  differently.  Does  it  ever  occur  to 
you,  dear  reader,  that  each  of  these  breeders  has  probably 
half  a  million  dollars  tied  up  in  trotting  horses  ?  That 
from  among  300  to  400  under  the  most  careful  training  the 
few  sensational  performers  are  found  ?  That  it  costs  at 
least  $10,000  a  year  for  the  salaries  of  trainers  and  attend- 
ants upon  the  horses  in  training,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
traveling  expenses,  entrance  fees  and  other  expenses  inci- 
dental to  campaigning  a  stable  of  horses  ?  If  any  one  will 
take  these  figures  and  make  a  fair  comparison  with  his  own 
resources,  he  can  figure  out  the  probable  chances  of  his 
success  in  breeding  trotters.  There  was  a  time  when  the 
farmer — when  any  one — could  make  money  breeding  trot- 
ting stock,  but  that  time  has  passed. 

What,  then,  shall  the  farmer  breed?  This  is  a  hard 
question  to  answer,  but  I  believe  the  Hackney  will  for 
some  time  to  come  be  the  most  profitable  horse  for  the 
farmer  and  small  breeder  to  produce.  By  this  I  do  not 
mean  the  pony  without  a  tail  that  one  can  see  every  day 
prancing  through  Central  Park.  I  mean  horses  of  sub- 
stance and  size.  Many  people  think  the  Hackney  fit  only 
to  draw  a  tandem  cart  or  fancy  trap  for  style,  but  this  Is  a 
great  mistake.  The  Hackney  is  a  type  of  much  more 
powerful  build  than  the  trotter,  and  a  much  more  useful 
animal  for  general  utility.    Where  a  trotting-bred  horse, 

15  '2  hands,  will  weigh  950  to  1000  pounds,  a  Hackney  of 
the  same  height  will  weigh  1200  pounds.  This  size  is  fully 
heavy  enough  for  the  coach  or  heavy  family  carriage,  and  a 
pair  of  nice  half-bred  or  full-bred  Hackneys,  from  15}  to 

16  hands,  will  bring  a  price  representing  a  nice  profit  to 
the  breeder.  Those  that  range  from  15  to  15*  hands  will 
make  ideal  road  horses  and  also  be  adapted  for  general 
farm  work. 

It  has  been  aptly  remarked  that  trotters  have  too  much 
nervous  energy  for  farm  work.  This  nervous  energy  is 
the  essential  thing  for  extreme  speed,  but  when  extreme 
speed  is  not  attained  it  does  not  follow  that  the  speed  fail- 
ure will  be  an  ideal  plow  horse  or  family  driver.  Give  a 
farmer  a  pair  of  compact,  full-bred  Hackneys,  15  or  151 
hands  and  weighing  1000  to  1 100  pounds  each,  and  he  has 
an  Ideal  team  for  the  plow,  the  mowing-machine,  the  mar- 
ket wagon,  the  family  carriage — in  fact,  for  every  purpose 
except  to  enter  in  the  speed  classes  at  the  county  fair. 

As  to  the  expense  of  raising  a  horse,  every  reader  can 
figure  that  for  himself.  It  will  certainly  cost  less  to  get  a 
horse  of  this  type  ready  for  market  than  the  trotter  that 
must  be  developed  and  the  speed  shown  to  command  any 
price.  A  Hackney  is  ready  for  sale  when  matured  and 
nicely  broken,  although,  of  conrse,  If  driven  abont  the  ad- 
joining town  and  accustomed  to  the  sights  of  the  city,  this 
is  a  great  advantage.  One  point  I  believe  every  breeder 
should  study,  and  that  is  finish.  Breed  handsome  horses 
and  good  size.  Many  trotting  families  incline  to  be  small, 
and  the  greatest  sires  and  many  of  the  greatest  performers 
were  small.  George  Wilkes  was  a  small  horse,  less  than 
15  hands;  Electioneer  was  a  small  horse  and  very  plain  in 
conformation;  Daniel  Lambert  was  under  15  hands;  Dic- 
tator is  only  15  hands,  and  Harold,  the  sire  of  Maud  S., 
was  no  larger.  Size  seems  of  little  importance  in  extreme 
speed.  Fantasy,  that  trotted  to  a  record  of  2:o8|  this  year 
at  three  years  of  age,  stands  nearly  16  hands,  while  Sea 
King,  that  acquired  a  record  of  2:21},  is  13!  hands  high. 
When,  however,  a  horse  cannot  trot  fast,  size  becomes  very 
important.  I  bred  two  trotting  mares  this  year  to  a  Hack- 
ney stallion.  The  mares  were  small,  one  being  14}  hands, 
and  the  other  15}  hands.  Both  are  mares  of  high  nervous 
energy  and  fast  at  the  trotting  gait.  I  bred  them  to  a 
Hackney  stallion  standing  nearly  16  hands,  and  I  find  by 
referring  to  the  catalogue  of  Bloodgood  Farm  that  his  sire 
was  1  si  hands,  his  grandsire  1.5.3}  bands,  his  great-grand- 
sire  1  Si  hands  and  his  great-great  grandsire  16  hands. 
His  dam  was  by  a  horse  15}  hands,  and  her  dam  by  a 
horse  of  the  same  size,  and  all  through  the  pedigree  the 
prevailing  size  Is  from  15A  to  16  hands. 

If  there  is  any  law  of  heredity — and  we  know  there  is — 
the  produce  will  be  larger  than  the  dam,  and  I  shall  have 
made  a  beginning  to  breed  up  in  size.  Unless  a  farmer  or 
small  breeder  has  a  natural  adaptation  for  handling  horses 
there  is  little  prospect  of  profit  in  breeding  trotters.  There 
was  a  time  when  young  stock  could  be  sold  on  the  pedigree 
—and  sometimes  on  a  mighty  poor  pedigree  at  that — but 
that  time  has  passed,  never  to  return.  A  buyer  now  de- 
mands to  see  speed  and  value  before  he  pays  out  his  money, 
and  the  only  way  to  get  speed  is  to  develop  it. 

The  Hackney  type  is  the  farmer's  type  par  excellence. 
By  breeding  his  mares  in  the  fall,  they  can  be  used  to  do 
nearly  or  quite  the  entire  work  on  the  farm,  and  any  breed- 
ing animal  is  really  better  for  moderate  work  rather  than  to 
be  kept  in  idleness.  Again,  if  the  foal  Is  liberally  fed  as  it 
should  be  for  the  first  two  years,  It  can  then  be  put  at  light 


work,  such  as  the  harrow,  the  hay  rake  and  the  family  car- 
riage; in  this  way  it  can  be  made  to  more  than  pay  its 
keep,  and  it  will  at  the  same  time  be  receiving  lessons  that 
will  add  to  its  future  usefulness.  Under  such  circumstances 
it  will  scarcely  cost  the  farmer  more  to  raise  a  first-class 
horse  than  it  would  to  raise  a  cow  or  an  animal  for  beef, 
and  certainly  the  horse  would  far  outsell  either  of  the 
others. — L.  C.  Underhill  in  Country  Gentleman. 
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Significant  Changes  in  American  Agrionltnre. 

New  farms  were  created  in  the  United  States  to  a 
number  exceeding  600,000  during  the  ninth  decade,  which 
closed  with  1889— almost  three  times  as  many  farms  as 
there  are  in  the  Empire  State.  Yet  the  increase  in  pro- 
duction was  nothing  like  the  marvelous  expansion  which 
American  agriculture  witnessed  in  the  eighth  decade.  The 
figures  afforded  by  the  eleventh  census,  taken  in  June,  i89o( 
compare  as  follows : 

TABLE  A— FARM  STAPLES  OF  THREE  DECADES 


Census  Year. 


Population  

Wheat,  bushels.  

Corn,  bushels  

Oats,  bushels  

Cotton,  pounds  

Tobacco.  poundB  

Hops,  pounds  

Sheep,  No  

Wool,  pounds  

Milch  cows.  No  

Other  cattle  and  oxen.. 


1889. 

1879. 

1869. 

62.480.540 

60  165,78* 

88,668,871 

468.3"6,778 

459.483,137 

287,745,626 

2,124.6  89.312 

1,761,691,676 

760,944.549 

809.198.797 

407,868,999 

282,107,159 

8.646, 564,330 

2,572,646  473 

1,337,326,224 

488.255,896 

472,661.167 

262.785.311 

89.171,270 

26,646,378 

25,466,669 

30,935,364 

36,192,074 

28  477.961 

201,998,890 

165,681,761 

100,102,387 

16.611  950 

12,443.120 

8,936,332 

34,852,622 

28.482,391 

14  885.276 

To  get  a  fair  idea  of  the  development  indicated  by  these 
figures,  their  relation  to  population  must  be  considered. 
If  we  produce  twice  as  much  of  a  food  staple  now  as  we 
did  when  our  population  was  only  one-fourth  its  present 
size,  this  means  retrogression — failure  of  consumption  to 
keep  up  with  production.  Hence  Table  B  is  given,  show- 
ing (i)  the  percentage  increase  in  the  production  of  the 
various  staples  during  the  two  past  decades,  and  (2)  the 
supply  of  each  staple  per  1000  population  at  three  in- 
tervals : 

TABLE  R — PERCENT  AGE  INCREASE — SUPPLY  PER  1000  POPULATION. 


Percentage  Increase. 


In  '89    In  '79  In 
over  '79  over  '69  over  '69 


Population  

Wheat,  bushels  

Com,  bushels  

Oats,  bushels  

Cotton,  pounds  

Tobacco,  pounds  

Hops,  pounds  

Sheep,  No  

Wool,  pounds  

Milch  cows,  No  

Other  cattle  &  oxen.. 


24.8 
1.9 
21.1 
98.4 

286 
3.8 
47  6 
2.1 
29.8 
32.7 
48.4 


30 
69.7 
130.6 
44.61 
92.4 
79.9 
4.3 
236 
65.6 
89.7 
57.8 


Supply  per  1000. 


1889. 


62.0 
62.8 
179.2 
186.8 
147.5 
85  8' I 
53.9  | 
26.2  I 
101.8 
84.8 
134.1 


1879. 


•61,480 
7,496 
34,003 
12,961 
52.969 
7,814 
627 
676 
8,238 
264 
668 


•SO, 166 
9.161 
34.983 
8.132 
51,293 
0,424 
629 
702 
3,104 
248 
468 


1869. 


•38  658 
7  463 
19,735 
7,316 
34.683 
6.814 
668 
788 
2,696 
232 
386 


•Population,  last  OOO's  omitted. 

The  attention  is  at  once  arrested  by  the  fact  that  while 
population  increased  nearly  one-fourth  from  1880  to  1890, 
the  wheat  crop  of  '89  gained  only  one-twelfth  as  much,  or 
two  per  cent,  whereas  in  the  previous  ten  years  the  wheat 
crop  gained  60  per  cent.  The  corn  supply  did  not  keep 
pace  with  population,  instead  of  the  tremendous  increase 
of  the  previous  period.  Much  the  same  was  true  of  cotton; 
the  supply  of  tobacco  was  actually  less  than  ten  years  ago, 
though  hops  show  a  large  gain,  but  the  increase  of  oats 
took  on  enormous  proportions.  Though  sheep  have  not 
added  much  to  their  numbers,  the  wool  clip  has  kept  up 
with  population;  milch  cows  have  gone  ahead  of  it,  and 
the  gain  in  other  cattle  and  oxen  has  been  still  greater. 

TARLE  C — CHANGES  IN  AND    RELATIONS  OF  AREA  OF  STAPLE  CROPS. 


Cenbus  Years. 


1889. 


Wheat,  acres  

Corn,  acres  

Oats,  acres  

Cotton,  acres  

Tobacco,  acres.. 
Hops,  acres  


1879. 


35.430.333 
62.368,504 
16,144,693 
14,480,019 
638,841 
46.800 


19,181.004 
37,103,000 
0.462,000 
7,750,000 
481,000 
35,000 


Acres  per  1000  ot  Population. 


1889. 

1879. 

1869. 

1889  over 
1869. 

1879  over 
1869. 

1889  over 
1879. 

Wheat 

537 

706 

495 

53 

84.7 

73.9 

Corn  

1,163 

1.243 

962 

16.6 

68.1 

94.3 

Oats  

458 

322 

245 

75.3 

70  7 

199.1 

Cotton 

320 

288 

201 

38.0 

867 

169.1 

Tobacco... 

11 

18 

18 

8.6 

82.8 

44.1 

Hops  

0.8 

0.9 

0.9 

7.S 

38.7 

4S.6 

Percent'ge  Increase  in  Ac'ge. 


It  is  the  acres  of  each  crop,  however,  that  form  the  only 
true  basis  for  comparison,  owing  to  the  many  influences 
that  affect  yield.  Table  C  gives  this  information.  There 
were  actually  five  per  cent  fewer  acres  of  wheat  in  1889 
than  ten  years  earlier.  The  breadth  of  corn,  tobacco  and 
hops  has  not  increased  at  any  such  rate  as  population  in 
the  past  decade,  but  the  cotton  acreage  has  made  great 
strides,  and  oats  have  increased  in  acres  even  more  than 
in  yield. 

The  census  of  1890  is  certainly  offering  strong  evidence 
in  favor  of  the  theory  that  production  is  not  likely  to  in- 
crease faster  than  consumption.  Certainly  the  conclusion 
is  justifiable  that  the  era  of  over-production  by  extensive 
farming  has  reached  its  limit  in  the  United  States,  with  a 
consequent  upward  tendency  to  land  values  and  an  increase 
of  yields  per  acre  only  as  market  prices  warrant  Intensive 
farming. — American  Agriculturist. 


Grapeland  irrigation  district,  San  Bernardino  county, 
has  run  a  tunnel  800  feet  under  the  bed  of  the  Lythe  creek. 
Recently  the  workmen  broke  through  the  bedrock  and 
struck  a  large  stream  of  water  and  work  had  to  be  sus- 
pended until  the  tunnel  can  be  protected  from  the  wash  of 
the  stream.  It  is  proposed  to  extend  the  works  150  feet 
further  and  tap  the  entire  overflow  of  the  stream,  with 
which  it  is  expected  to  irrigate  the  entire  district. 
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1£>HE  jSTABbE. 


How  to  Breed  Mules. 
The  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  just  is- 
sued has  an  excellent  paper  on  breeding  mules  which  has 
much  local  interest  in  California,  for  here  the  male  is  in 
high  esteem,  and  no  doubt  more  mules  could  be  profitably 
produced.  The  essay  is  from  a  leading  Tennessee  breeder, 
and  we  make  the  following  extracts: 

The  Kind  of  Sire  to  Breed  From. — There  are  two  kinds 
of  jacks — the  mule  jack  and  the  jennet  jack,  or  combined 
jack,  that  is,  good  tor  either  mares  or  jennets,  and  is  used 
chiefly  in  breeding  jacks  for  stock  purposes.  It  is  only 
with  the  mule  jack  that  we  will  deal,  as  the  jennet  jack  is 
too  costly  to  breed  to  mares,  as  a  rule,  unless  the  mares  are 
of  extra  quality. 

A  good  mule  jack  ought  to  be  not  less  than  15  hands 
high,  and  have  all  of  the  weight,  head,  ear,  foot,  bone  and 
length  that  can  be  obtained,  coupled  with  a  broad  chest, 
wide  hips  and  with  all  the  style  attainable  with  these  quali- 
ties. Smaller  jacks  are  often  fine  breeders,  and  produce 
some  of  oar  best  mules,  and,  when  bred  to  the  heavier, 
larger  class  of  mares,  show  good  results;  but,  as  "  like 
produces  like,"  the  larger  jacks  are  preferable. 

Black,  with  light  points,  is  the  favorite  color  for  a  jack, 
but  many  of  our  gray,  blue  and  even  white  jacks  have  pro- 
duced good  mules.  In  fact,  some  of  the  nicest,  smoothest, 
red -sorrel  mules  have  been  the  product  of  these  off-colored 
jacks;  but  the  black  jacks  get  the  largest  proportion  of 
good-colored  colts  from  all  colored  mares. 

The  breed  of  the  jack  is  also  to  be  looked  into.  There 
are  now  so  many  varieties  of  jacks  in  the  United  States,  all 
of  which  have  merits,  that  it  will  be  well  to  examine  and 
see  what  jack  has  shown  the  best  results.  We  have  the 
Catalonian,  the  Andalusian,  the  Maltese,  the  Majorca,  the 
Italian  and  the  Poitou — all  of  which  are  imported — and 
the  native  jack.  Of  all  the  imported,  the  Catalonian  is  the 
finest  type  of  animal,  being  a  good  black,  with  white  points, 
of  fine  style  and  action,  and  from  to  15  hands  high, 
rarely  16  hands,  with  a  clean  bone.  The  Andalusian  is 
about  the  same  type  of  jack  as  the  Catalonian,  having  per- 
haps a  little  more  weight  and  bone,  but  are  all  off  colors. 
The  Maltese  is  smaller  than  the  Catalonian,  rarely  being 
over  \s,yi  hands  high,  but  is  nice  and  smooth.  The  Ma- 
jorca is  the  largest  of  the  imported  jacks,  the  heaviest  in 
weight,  bone,  head  and  ear,  and  frequently  grows  to  16 
hands.  These  are  raised  in  the  rich  Island  of  Majorca  in 
the  Mediterranean  sea.  While  they  excel  in  weight  and 
size,  they  lack  in  style,  finish  and  action.  The  Italian  is 
the  smallest  of  all  the  imported  jacks,  being  usually  from 
13  to  14  hands  high,  but  having  good  foot,  bone  and  weight, 
and  some  of  them  make  good  breeders.  The  Poitou  is  the 
latest  importation  of  the  jack,  and  is  little  known  in  the 
United  States.  He  is  imported  from  France,  and  is  re- 
ported to  be  the  sire  of  some  of  the  finest  mules  in  his 
native  land.  These  jacks  have  long  hair  about  the  neck, 
ears  and  legs,  and  are  in  some  respects  to  the  jack  race 
what  the  Clydesdale  is  to  other  horses.  He  is  heavy  set, 
has  good  foot  and  bone,  fine  head  and  ear,  and  of  good 
size,  being  about  15  hands  high. 

The  native  jack,  as  a  class,  is  heavier  in  body,  having  a 
larger  bone  and  foot  than  the  imported,  and  shows  in  his 
entire  make-up  the  result  of  the  limestone  soil  and  grasses 
common  in  this  country.  He  is  of  all  colors,  having  de- 
scended from  all  the  breeds  of  imported  jacks.  But  the 
breeders  of  this  country,  seeing  the  fancy  of  their  customers 
for  the  black  jack  with  light  points,  have  discarded  all 
other  colors  in  selecting  their  jacks  to  breed  to  jennets,  and 
the  consequence  is  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  jacks  in 
the  stud  now,  for  mares,  are  of  this  color. 

The  native  jack,  being  acclimated  and  to  the  manor 
born,  seems  to  give  better  satisfaction  to  breeders  of  mules 
than  any  other  kind.  From  observation  and  experience,  it 
is  believed  that  our  native  jacks,  with  good  imported  crosses 
behind  them,  will  sire  the  mules  best  suited  to  the  wants  of 
those  who  use  them  in  this  country,  and  will  supply  the 
market  with  what  is  desired  by  the  dealers.  The  colts  by 
this  class  of  jacks  are  stronger  in  make-up,  having  better 
body,  with  more  length,  larger  head  and  ear,  more  foot  and 
bone,  combined  with  style  equal  to  the  colts  of  the  im- 
ported jacks. 

While  many  fine  mules  are  sired  by  imported  jacks,  this 
is  not  to  be  understood  as  meaning  that  imported  jacks  do 
not  get  good  foals,  yet,  taken  as  a  class,  we  think  that  the 
mule  by  the  native  jack  is  superior  to  any  other  class. 
This  conclusion  is  borne  out  by  an  experience  and  observa- 
tion of  some  years,  and  by  many  of  the  best  breeders  and 
dealers  in  the  United  States. 

The  Kind  of  Mare  to  Breed  Front. — As  the  mule  par- 
takes very  largely  in  its  body  and  shape  of  its  mother,  it  is 
necessary  that  care  should  be  taken  in  selecting  the  dam. 
Many  suppose  that  when  a  mare  becomes  diseased  and  un- 
fit for  breeding  to  the  horse,  then  she  is  fit  to  breed  fot 
mules.  This  is  a  sad  mistake,  for  a  good,  growing,  sound 
colt  must  have  good,  sound  sire  and  dam. 

The  jack  may  be  ever  so  good,  yet  the  result  will  be  a 
disappointment  unless  the  mare  is  good,  sound  and  prop- 
erly built  for  breeding.  First,  she  should  be  sound  and  of 
good  color — black,  bay,  brown  or  chestnut  is  preferred. 
Her  good  color  is  needed  to  help  to  give  the  foals  proper 
color,  and  this  is  a  matter  of  no  small  importance,  as  we 
shall  see  further  on. 

This  should  not  be  understood  as  ignoring  the  other 
colors,  for  some  of  the  best  mules  ever  seen  were  the  pro- 
duce of  gray  or  light-colored  mares,  as  many  dealers  and 
breeders  will  attest.  The  mare  should  be  well  bred — that 
is,  she  would  give  better  results  by  having  some  good 
crosses.  By  all  means,  let  her  have  a  cross  of  thorough- 
bred, say  one- quarter,  supplemented  with  strong  crosses  of 
some  of  the  larger  breeds,  and  the  balance  of  the  breeding 
may  be  made  up  of  the  better  class  of  the  native  stock. 
The  mare  should  have  good  length,  large,  well-rounded 


barrel,  good  head,  long  neck,  good,  broad,  flat  bone,  broad 
chest,  wide  between  the  hips  and  good  style. 

How  to  Breed  the  Mule. — Having  selected  the  sire  and 
the  dam,  the  next  thing  is  to  produce  the  colt.  The  sire, 
if  well  kept  and  in  good  condition,  is  ready  for  business, 
but  not  so  with  the  mare.  The  dam  is  to  be  in  season — 
that  is,  in  heat.  She  should  be  bred  about  the  first  of 
April  In  the  latitude  of  Tennessee,  and  at  other  places  as 
the  season  opens,  according  to  climate.  Before  being  bred, 
to  prevent  accidents,  the  mare  should  be  hobbled  or  pitted. 
Having  taken  this  precaution,  the  jack  may  be  brought  out, 
and  both  will  be  ready  for  service.  Care  should  be  taken 
not  to  overserve  the  jack,  as  he  should  not  be  allowed  to 
serve  over  two  mares  a  day,  and  not  nearer  than  eight 
hours  apart. 

The  mare,  after  being  served,  may  be  put  to  light  work, 
or  put  upon  some  quiet  pasture  by  herself  for  several  days 
until  she  passes  out  of  season,  when  she  may  be  turned  out 
with  other  stock  to  run  until  the  eighteenth  day,  when  she 
should  be  taken  up  to  be  teased  by  a  horse  to  ascertain  if 
she  be  in  season;  and,  if  so,  she  should  be  bred  again. 
Some  breeders  think  the  ninth,  some  the  twelfth  and  some 
the  fifteenth  day  after  service  is  the  proper  day  to  tease,  but 
observation  has  taught  us  that  the  best  results  come  from 
the  eighteenth-day  plan.  After  she  becomes  impregnated, 
she  should  have  good  treatment;  light  work  will  not  hurt 
her,  but  care  should  be  taken  not  to  overexert.  She  should 
have  good,  nutritious  grass  if  she  runs  out  and  is  not 
worked,  but  if  worked  she  should  be  well  fed  on  good  feed. 
The  foal  will  be  due  in  about  three  hundred  and  thirty- 
three  days.  As  the  time  approaches  for  foaling,  the  mare 
should  be  put  in  a  quiet  place,  away  from  other  stock,  un- 
til the  foal  is  dropped.  She  will  not  need  any  extra  atten- 
tion, as  a  rule,  but  should  be  looked  after  to  see  that  every- 
thing goes  right. 

After  the  foal  comes,  it  will  not  hurt  the  mare  or  colt  for 
the  dam  to  do  light  work,  provided  she  is  well  fed  on  good, 
nutritious  food.  Should  she  not  be  worked  and  is  on  good 
grass,  and  fed  lightly  on  grain,  the  colt  will  grow  finely,  if 
the  mare  gives  plenty  of  milk;  if  she  does  not,  the  foal 
should  be  taught  to  eat  such  feed  as  is  most  suitable. 

In  weaning  the  colt,  much  is  accomplished  by  proper 
treatment  preparatory  to  this  trying  event  in  the  mule's  life. 
It  should  be  taught  to  eat  while  following  its  mother,  so 
that,  when  weaned,  it  will  at  once  know  how  to  subsist  on 
that  which  is  fed  to  it.  The  best  way  to  wean  is  to  take 
several  colts  and  place  them  in  a  close  barn,  with  plenty  of 
good,  soft  feed,  such  as  bran  and  oats  mixed,  plenty  of 
sound,  sweet  hay  and,  in  season,  cut  grass,  remembering 
at  all  times  that  nothing  can  make  up  for  want  of  pure 
water  in  the  stable.  Many  may  be  weaned  together  prop- 
erly. After  they  have  remained  in  the  stable  for  several 
days  they  may  be  turned  on  good,  rich  pasture.  Do  not 
forget  to  feed,  as  this  is  a  trying  time.  The  change  from 
a  lactic  to  a  dry  diet  is  severe  on  the  colt.  They  may  all 
be  huddled  in  a  barn  together,  as  they  seldom  hurt  each 
other.  Good,  rich  clover  pastures  are  fine  for  mules  at 
this  age;  but,  if  they  are  to  be  extra  fine,  feed  them  a  little 
grain  all  the  while. 

There  is  little  variety  in  the  feed  until  the  mules  are  two 
years  old,  at  which  time  they  are  very  easily  broken.  If 
halter-broken  as  they  grow  up,  all  there  is  to  do  in  break- 
ing one  is  to  put  on  a  harness  and  place  the  young  animal 
beside  a  broken  mule  and  go  to  work.  When  it  is  thor- 
oughly used  to  the  harness,  the  mule  is  already  broken. 
Light  work  in  the  spring  when  the  mule  is  two  years  old 
will  do  no  hurt,  but  in  the  opinion  of  many  breeders  and 
dealers  make  it  better,  provided  it  is  carefully  handled  and 
fed. 


CU^EAb  Qrops. 


Indian  Wheat  Production. 

Until  we  get  large  enough  to  eat  all  our  wheat  in  this 
country,  we  shall  be  interested  in  knowing  what  other 
countries  can  do.  The  situation  in  India  as  described  by  a 
resident,  Mr.  T.  P.  Hughes,  in  the  American  Agriculturist 
is  interesting  reading.  He  says  that  now  that  the  rupee  of 
British  India  is  a  recognized  factor  in  the  monetary  condi- 
tions of  the  commercial  world,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
India  ranks  third  among  the  countries  of  the  world  as  a 
wheat-producing  country,  with  every  prospect  of  taking  a 
second  if  not  a  first  place,  both  as  to  production  and  ex- 
port. The  United  States  exports  some  eighty-three 
millions  of  bushels  out  of  its  annual  yield  of  four  hundred 
and  forty,  and  Russia  is  able  to  spare  about  the  same  quan- 
tity out  of  its  production  of  two  hundred  and  forty  millions 
of  bushels.  And  although  France  stands  second  on  the 
list,  as  a  producer  of  three  hundred  and  ten  millions  of 
bushels,  she  is  the  importer  of  thirty-eight  millions  of 
bushels,  and  the  rapidly  increasing  population  of  the  United 
States  would  indicate  a  gradually  increasing  demand  for 
home  consumption.  In  the  meantime  the  growth  of  wheat 
in  India  is  rapidly  increasing,  and  the  yearly  exports  of 
wheat  from  the  ports  of  Kurrachee  and  Bombay  show  a 
marvelous  development  of  the  country  as  a  wheat  con- 
tributor to  the  markets  of  Europe.  During  the  last  year 
the  estimated  growth  of  wheat  in  India  was  two  hundred 
and  three  millions  of  bushels,  or  about  one  bushel  to  each 
unit  of  the  population  of  that  vast  empire.  Out  of  this 
quantity,  thirty  millions  of  bushels  were  exported,  being 
about  one-eighth  of  her  production,  as  compared  with  the 
one- fifth  of  America  and  the  one-third  of  Russia.  This 
year  the  yield  is  estimated  at  two  hundred  and  sixty-seven 
million  bushels.  But  while  the  export  of  wheat  from  the 
United  States  may  be  expected  to  dwindle,  as  her  popula- 
tion and  industrial  development  progresses,  the  surplus  of 
wheat  in  India  must  be  an  increasing  quantity. 

Owing  to  a  magnificent  system  of  irrigation  carried  on 
throughout  the  Indian  empire,  under  the  control  of  skilled 
experts  in  the  science  of  irrigation  employed  by  the  govern- 
ment, the  growth  of  wheat  in  those  sunburnt  regions  ao 


longer  depends  upon  the  rainfall.  In  those  fertile  distrk. 
where  the  government  irrigation  works  have  been  con- 
structed, the  farmer  gets  his  spring  and  autumn  harvests 
without  waiting  for  the  "  former  and  latter  rain." 
This  is  especially  the  case  with  the  valley  of  the  Punjab, 
which  only  30  years  ago  was  dry  and  arid,  but  now  blos- 
soms as  the  rose  under  the  fertilizing  influences  of  those 
great  works  of  irrigation  so  efficiently  worked  and  con- 
trolled by  the  government  irrigation  department.  The 
opening  of  a  railway  to  Cashmere  brings  another  almost 
unknown  wheat-producing  country  into  the  market.  And 
the  recent  annexation  of  Burmah  another.  In  fact,  British 
India  is  still  undeveloped.  It  is  a  country  in  which  you 
can  never  say  of  any  enterprise,  it  is  finished.  The  Indian 
zamindar,  or  land-owner,  is  as  ignorant  of  the  possibilities 
of  his  country  as  a  settler  in  the  Wild  West.  He  has  not 
yet  awaked  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a  wheat  market  beyond 
the  limits  of  his  own  land.  The  native  farmer  never  reads 
a  newspaper,  and  is  a  man  destitute  of  ambition  in  com- 
mercial life.  It  was  only  a  few  years  ago  that  he  had  to 
protect  his  lands  against  the  inroads  of  the  enemy,  and  he 
can  scarcely  realize  that  a  reign  of  peace  and  commercial 
prosperity  has  begun.  There  is,  in  fact,  no  organized  sys- 
tem of  commercial  development  beyond  the  paternal  rule 
of  "  the  barra  sahib,"  or  the  "  great  gentleman,"  as  the  dis- 
trict magistrate  "  is  called.  This  officer,  to  use  the  native 
expression,  is  literally  the  "mabap"  or  "mother  and 
father  "  of  the  Indian  farmer.  But  such  a  form  of  rule  is 
not  conducive  to  the  development  of  private  enterprise, 
and  it  might  safely  be  said  that  whatever  India  has  done  in 
the  way  of  increasing  its  export  of  wheat,  it  has  been  the 
result  of  a  happy  "  kismet "  rather  than  of  any  organized 
system  of  trade.  What  is  needed  is  increased  capital  and 
increased  energy.  A  few  millions  of  British  capital  and  an 
importation  of  American  enterprise  would  make  Kurrachee 
a  very  important  metropolis,  and  the  Chicago  of  Asia. 
The  great  obstacle  to  the  expansion  of  the  Indian  wheat 
trade  is  the  less  remunerative  price  which  it  commands  in 
the  market,  owing  to  its  dirty  condition.  The  Indian 
farmer  garners  his  wheat  under  the  enlightened  rule  of  the 
Queen  Empress  very  much  as  he  did  in  the  warlike  days  of 
Barber.  He  threshes  his  wheat  on  the  dry  sod  in  front  of 
the  village  hostel  just  as  Gideon  did  in  the  time  of  the 
Judges,  and  this  wheat  is  stored  in  earthen  barns  which  are 
pulled  to  pieces  when  the  native  agent  from  Kurrachee  or 
Bombay  pays  the  village  his  annual  visit.  It  is  therefore 
not  surprising  that  hundreds  of  tons  of  "  pure  dirt "  are 
shipped  to  Europe  at  the  exporter's  expense,  and  that  the 
London  and  Liverpool  brokers  still  depreciate  the  wheat 
produce  of  British  India.  But  all  this  will  be  changed  in 
the  course  of  a  few  years,  and  ere  long  India,  the  land  of 
the  silver  rupee,  must  rank  second,  if  not  first,  among  the 
wheat-producing  countries  of  the  world. 


HIhe  Irrigation ist. 


Irrigation  Practices  in  Eastern  Washington. 

In  eastern  Washington  there  are  between  500,000  and 
1,000,000  acres  of  land  which  is  being  made  tillable  and 
fertile  to  the  highest  measure  by  irrigation.  Large  tracts 
are  brought  under  cultivation  by  this  method  also  in  Idaho 
and  Oregon.  During  the  past  four  years  many  large  com- 
panies have  been  organized,  extending  ditches  hundreds  of 
miles  into  the  arid  districts,  and  are  successfully  supplying 
water  to  growing  crops,  which  increases  the  value  of  these 
lands  more  than  twenty-fold.  The  Northwest  Horticul- 
turist gives  an  account  of  operations  in  this  new  country 
which  is  interesting  to  compare  with  our  own  methods  and 
policies.  The  products  mostly  grown  on  these  lands  to 
this  time  are  the  various  orchard  and  root  crops  and  alfalfa. 

Practical  growers  are  united  in  the  opinion  that  the  lands 
should  be  well  soaked  in  the  fall,  about  the  last  of  Novem- 
ber, then  again  early  in  spring,  after  which  the  harrow 
should  be  run  over  the  ground  to  break  the  crust  and  to 
keep  it  from  baking,  when  after  a  few  days  it  will  be  ready 
either  for  the  cultivator  or  plow. 

The  methods  of  Irrigating  orchards  are  very  simple.  It 
is  only  necessary  to  put  the  water  where  it  will  do  the  most 
good,  and  that  is  as  near  as  possible  to  the  extremities  of 
the  rootlets.  The  extent  of  the  roots  of  a  tree  bears  a  ratio 
somewhat  approaching  that  of  the  branches.  Near  the 
stem  there  are  few  of  the  root  hairs  or  fine  fibers  by  which 
nutriment  is  absorbed.  In  irrigating  an  orchard  the  most 
perfect  method  of  applying  the  waters  is  to  distribute  it  in 
a  broad,  circular  channel  around  the  tree,  distant  about  six 
feet  from  the  stem.  Small  distributing  channels  are  made 
from  the  lateral  ditches,  which  will  best  serve  the  purpose, 
on  the  soil  irrigated,  to  bring  the  water  in  position  to  the 
tree  and  roots  as  described.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to 
apply  too  much  water,  as  stagnant  water  is  fatal  to  the  life 
of  all  useful  vegetation,  and  where  water  is  applied  too 
freely  it  will  be  necessary  to  underdrain.  Persons  begin- 
ning are  very  apt  to  make  the  mistake  of  applying  too 
much  water  after  once  turned  on.  When  the  ground  has 
been  made  damp  and  mellow  for  seeding,  and  crops  have 
started,  then  water  should  only  be  applied  when  the  ground 
needs  it;  and  when  the  water  is  turned  off,  shallow  cultiva- 
tion should  follow  shortly  after  to  stop  the  loss  of  moisture 
by  evaporation,  except  after  the  last  application  for  root 
crops. 

The  penalty  for  excessive  Irrigation  in  orchards  is  a  crop 
of  fruit  of  inferior  quality,  watery,  soft  and  without  flavor; 
the  wood  and  leaf  are  pushed  at  the  expense  of  the  fruit. 
It  is  therefore  necessary  to  act  with  extreme  caution.  Early 
fruiting  trees  require  little  or  no  irrigation,  and  the  late 
ones  are  watered  only  after  the  fruit  is  set  and  needs  to 
grow  vigorously.  As  the  ripening  season  approaches,  the 
water  is  withdrawn  unless  the  necessity  is  absolute.  Dur- 
ing flowering  no  water  is  given  at  all,  unless  exceptional 
drouths  occur,  and  then  with  moderation  and  at  intervals. 
In  irrigating  fruit  trees  properly,  the  operator  is  obliged  to 
exercise  the  greatest  care  in  not  going  to  extremes— on  the 
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one  hand  the  evils  of  excess,  and  on  the  other  hand  the 
periodical  and  certain  damages  which  this  practice  enables 
him  to  obviate  or  mitigate  when  intelligently  applied. 

Having  excellent  slope  and  great  depth  of  soil  the  lands 
under  this  ditch  will  hold  much  water,  or  good  crops  may 
be  grown  with  even  a  moderate  supply  which  Mr.  H.  K. 
Bicknell  says  has  been  demonstrated  by  his  personal  ex- 
perience through  a  number  of  years.  After  giving  the 
ground  a  thorough  wetting  first  in  the  fall,  then  in  early 
spring,  it  is  best  to  follow  by  harrowing  and  plowing,  which 
on  most  of  these  slopes  can  be  done  a  few  days  after  stop- 
ping the  water.  The  crops  and  young  trees  are  then 
planted,  and  for  fruit  trees  use  no  more  water  until  the  fruit 
is  well  set;  apply  about  the  same  time  for  growing  trees. 
Use  no  more  tor  early  fruits,  but  the  winter  apples  may  be 
watered  again  in  July.  For  potatoes  wet  the  ground 
thoroughly  before  planting  and  keep  the  water  off  until  the 
vines  are  about  15  inches  high;  meanwhile  give  constant 
shallow  cultivation  at  intervals  with  harrow  or  cultivator. 
Apply  the  water  again  when  the  tubers  are  setting,  then 
again  at  intervals  when  the  ground  needs  it,  but  do  not  cul- 
tivate after  the  potatoes  are  in  blossom.  For  alfalfa  after 
the  spring  watering  no  further  irrigation  is  needed  until  af- 
ter the  first  crop  is  matured  and  harvested,  which  is  along 
in  May,  when  the  ground  is  again  thoroughly  soaked,  the 
water  taken  off,  and  a  second  crop  matured;  following  in 
like  manner  with  the  third  crop. 

These  general  principles  govern  for  other  crops  as  they 
partake  in  the  nature  of  any  of  those  described.  The  gen- 
eral tendency  of  those  now  located  on  these  lands  where 
water  was  applied  last  year  and  previous  to  then,  is  to  use 
water  excessively  and  give  too  little  cultivation.  Less 
water  and  more  constant  use  of  harrow  and  cultivator  when 
crops  are  growing  will  in  most  cases  produce  much  better 
results. 

In  constructing  the  head  ditches  it  has  been  found  most 
satisfactory  to  use  board  troughs  made  by  using  boards  of 
suitable  lengths,  1^x8  inches  for  bottom,  and  side  pieces 
each  of  1x8  inches  nailed  to  the  bottom.  Large  holes  are 
then  bored  at  suitable  distances  for  the  "  leader?."  Head 
ditches  of  above  size  will  be  sufficiently  large  to  carry  the 
water  for  ten  acres,  and  can  be  made  at  a  cost  of  three 
cents  per  foot. 


^Horticulture. 


California  Canned  Goods. 
We  are  indebted  to  the  Cutting  Fruit  Packing  Company 
for  the  following  review  of  the  California  canned  goods 
trade  in  1893: 

The  condition  of  the  market  when  the  season  opened 
was  not  especially  favorable,  owing  to  the  large  "  carry 
over  "  that  had  accumulated  during  the  packing  seasons  of 
1891  and  1892,  not  only  at  prominent  points  but  in  foreign 
markets  as  well.  As  jobbers,  however,  at  all  points  were 
not  presumed  to  carry  as  large  stocks  as  usual,  it  was  esti- 
mated and  hoped  that  the  surplus  would  be  used  up  during 
the  spring  trade,  and  that  the  packers  might  count  on  pro 
ducing  an  average  pack  during  the  season,  with  fair  re- 
turns. It  was  expected,  too,  that  the  World's  Fair  would 
somewhat  increase  demand,  both  on  account  of  the  loca- 
tion and  domestic  consumption,  as  well  as  to  the  attention 
drawn  to  the  goods  through  an  unusual  number  of 
strangers  visiting  the  country.  Under  these  prospective 
conditions  canners  made  their  usual  engagements  for  cans 
and  other  supplies  outside  of  green  frnit,  while  for  the  lat- 
ter they  made  as  many  engagements  as  they  were  able  dur- 
ing the  spring  months,  considering  the  high  values  fixed 
by  fruit-growers,  who  based  their  ideas  largely  on  the 
prospective  increased  consumption,  but  without  full  regards 
to  actual  facts. 

The  packing  of  early  varieties  in  May  and  June  was  very 
heavy,  particularly  of  cherries,  of  which  there  was  doubt- 
less a  larger  pack  made  than  ever  before  known.  The 
final  cataclysm,  lasting  from  the  middle  of  June  to  the 
present  time,  knocked  all  previous  calculations  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  prices  for  raw  material  were  fully  50  per 
cent  less.  This,  however,  fortunately,  did  not  cause  a  cor- 
responding increase  in  pack,  as  sufficient  funds  could  not 
be  realized  by  any  packers,  even  had  there  been  any 
encouragement  that  they  could  sell  their  product,  there  be- 
ing quite  a  period  during  which  absolutely  no  pecuniary 
accommodation  whatever  was  furnished  by  banks  or  any 
other  financial  source. 

The  pack  of  cherries  was  doubtless  about  85  per  cent  of 
the  previous  years,  while  that  of  peaches  doubtless  reached 
50  per  cent.  Plums  and  pears  had  little  attention  given 
ihem,  and  it  is  fair  to  presume  not  over  25  per  cent  of  the 
usual  pack  was  made  of  these  two  varieties.  Little  atten- 
tion, as  well,  was  paid  to  other  varieties,  and  the  total  pack 
of  all  together  was  doubtless  not  exceeding  60  per  cent  of 
previous  years — possibly  50  per  cent  would  be  nearer. 

The  usual  pack  of  peas  was  almost  wholly  neglected  on 
account  of  there  being  a  tremendous  "  carry  over  "  from 
1892.  The  tomato  pack  for  the  year  was  quite  up  to  the 
previous  season,  there  being  an  absolute  clean  up  of  all 
stocks  on  hand  by  the  first  of  July,  both  on  this  coast  and 
throughout  the  East,  so  that  there  was  a  very  heavy  ad- 
vance up  to  the  time  the  goods  of  new  pack  went  on  to  the 
the  market. 

The  sale  of  fruits  for  the  year  has  been  very  light  and  at 
prices  corresponding  with  low  values  of  all  merchandise 
throughout  the  country,  so  that  it  is  problematical  if  much 
net  profit  has  been  realized  by  any  packers  on  the  year's 
work. 

Touching  the  stocks  on  hand  at  present,  nothing  abso- 
lute can  be  ascertained,  as  each  picker  of  course  keeps  his 
business  to  himself,  and  no  statistics  worthy  of  considera- 
tion can  be  reached.  It  is  fair,  howevtr,  to  presume, 
through  the  small  and  light  demand  ruling  throughout  the 
season,  that  the  large  "  carry  over "  a  year  ago,  together 
with  the  60  per  cent  pack  of  the  present  season,  leaves  a 
large  stock  on  hand  that  could  not  have  been  found  at  any 


previous  similar  date  for  many  years  past.  If  such  is  the 
fact,  the  prospects  are  far  from  being  satisfactory,  and  it  is 
a  serious  question  how  much  encouragement  there  is  for 
canners  to  continue  business  to  any  great  extent  the  com- 
ing year.  Certainly  there  is  no  strong  advance  in  prices  or 
values  to  be  looked  for,  even  though  the  stocks  in  jobbers' 
hands  are,  as  is  confidently  asserted,  much  lighter  than 
heretofore,  as  it  has  become  almost  a  settled  fact  that  job- 
bers will  not  hereafter  carry  large  stocks,  but  will  rather 
pursue  a  hand-to-mouth  course  and  oblige  packers  to  carry 
stocks  from  which  they  can  draw. 

Meeting  of  the  Connty  Commissioners. 

The  pressure  upon  our  columns  last  week  in  setting 
forth  the  transactions  of  the  Fruit  Exchange  Convention 
compelled  postponement  of  an  outline  of  the  doings  of  an- 
other very  important  body,  viz.,  the  organization  known  as 
the  County  Horticultural  Commissioners'  Association  of 
Northern  California.  H.  P.  Stabler,  one  of  the  most  ex- 
tensive Sutter  county  fruit-growers,  is  president,  and 
George  M.  Gray,  of  Chico,  secretary.  "  This  is  not  a 
close  organization,"  explained  Chairman  Stabler  at  the 
meeting  on  Dec.  28th,  "  but  simply  a  convention  of  horti- 
cultural commissioners." 

The  commissioners  present  put  in  a  full  day,  holding 
three  sessions.  They  were  as  follows:  From  Alameda 
county,  William  Barry;  Butte,  George  M.  Gray  and  Eben 
Boalt;  Yolo,  Joseph  Lamme  and  H.  C.  Howard;  Tulare, 
N.  W.  Motheral;  San  Joaquin,  W.  H.  Robinson;  Nevada, 
Stephen  Richards;  Colusa,  F.  W.  Willis;  Sutter,  R.  C. 
Kelis  and  H.  P.  Stabler.  Besides  these  there  were  Dr.  N. 
H.  Claflin  of  Riverside,  ex  commissioner  of  San  Bernar- 
dino county,  and  D.  M.  Pyle  of  Bakersfield,  ex-commis- 
sioner of  Kern  connty. 

Before  the  meeting  reached  the  business  for  which  it  had 
come  together,  Secretary  Lelong  of  the  State  Board  called 
attention  to  the  unsettled  balance  of  $600  on  the  Young  & 
Powers  claim  for  drafting  and  lobbying  through  the  Legis- 
lature the  tree  pest  bill. 

Of  the  original  amount  of  $1109  the  commissioners  from 
the  principal  fruit-growing  counties  had  succeeded  in 
liquidating  as  much  as  $500,  and  though  one  or  two  of 
them,  like  Mr.  Robinson,  bad  had  to  pay  the  assessment 
made  on  their  counties  from  their  own  pockets,  it  was  felt 
that  the  best  thing  to  do  was  to  make  a  reapportionment 
by  assessing  the  liberal  counties  once  more,  which  was 
eventually  done.  It  is  expected  that  the  fruit-growers 
generally  will  come  to  the  rescue  of  the  commissioners  on 
the  matter,  since  the  bill  was  made  a  law  for  their  particu- 
lar benefit. 

That  disposed  of,  the  commissioners  settled  down  to  a 
discussion  of  fruit-tree  pests  and  remedies,  Messrs. 
Motheral,  Boalt,  Kells,  Barry,  Stabler,  Gray  and  others 
giving  their  experiences  and  observations. 

The  habits  and  ravages  of  the  pernicious  scale,  as  it  is 
called,  the  woolly  aphis,  and  the  peach  root  borer,  an  East- 
ern pest  which  now  gives  much  trouble  in  this  State,  and 
various  other  insects,  were  dwelt  upon  at  length;  also  the 
formation  and  effect  of  root-knot.  The  questions  taken  up 
were: 

"What  insects  or  diseases  have  we  to  contend  with  and 
how  shall  we  proceed?  " 

"  What  plan  shall  we  adopt  in  shipping  trees  from  one 
county  to  another  so  as  to  have  as  little  friction  as  possi- 
ble ? " 

"Shall  we  allow  Eastern  stock  shipped  here?  If  so, 
upon  what  conditions  ? " 

At  the  request  of  Chairman  Stabler,  the  State  quarantine 
officer,  Alexander  Craw,  gave  his  observations  on  pests, 
which,  in  substance,  were: 

"The  pernicious  scale  is  rapidly  becoming  a  thing  of  the 
past.  It  is  almost  extinct  in  the  San  Jose  district.  Resin 
wash  and  the  usual  wash  of  lime,  salt  and  sulphur  are  very 
beneficial.  The  brown-necked  scymnus  (ladybird)  is  the 
most  beneficial  parasitic  destroyer  of  the  scale.  I  don't 
advise  sparing  the  trees  where  ladybirds  are  numerous,  but 
rather  the  protection  of  the  parasites." 

Mr.  Boalt  interrupted  to  say  that  in  the  mountainous 
sections  there  was  still  plenty  of  scale.  Mr.  Craw  con- 
tinned: 

"  The  woolly  aphis  is  a  more  serious  pest  to  fight,  as  it  is 
mostly  in  the  roots  of  trees  and  out  of  reach.  It  doesn't 
thrive  upon  resisting  stocks,  however,  like  the  Northern 
Spy  and  an  Australian  variety  of  apple.  It  is  a  good  idea 
to  scatter  wood  ashes  around  the  trunks  of  trees  when  dor- 
mant, and  to  spray  the  trees  with  a  resin  wash  in  the  sum- 
mer time.  The  aphis  breeds  in  both  the  roots  and  the 
branches." 

Speaking  of  washes,  he  recommended  a  very  good 
quality  of  whale-oil  soap,  if  that  were  used,  but  said  the 
resin  wash  was  more  penetrating. 

About  the  root  knot  there  was  much  that  was  mysterious, 
according  to  Mr.  Craw.  It  is  found  chiefly  upon  peach 
trees,  and  experiments  by  Secretary  Lelong  and  himself 
had  not  proved  it  to  be  contagious.  Even  inoculation  had 
been  unsuccessful.  He  advised  the  rejection  of  infected 
trees  only. 

On  the  question  of  shipping  trees  from  one  county  to  an- 
other, it  was  decided  to  have  the  most  rigid  inspection 
made,  and  a  system  of  bale  tags  and  certificates  will  be 
nsed  to  fortify   fruit-growers  against  suspicious  nursery 

stocks. 

Mr.  Craw  thought  there  was  very  little  danger  in  fruit 
shipments,  as  the  fruit  was  usually  consumed  and  the  pests 
destroyed  in  peeling.  To  dip  or  fumigate  fruit  might  hurt 
its  market  value.  If  anything  were  done  at  all,  citrus  fruit 
should  never  be  dipped;  it  might  be  fumigated  with  hydro- 
cyanic acid  gas,  but  he  felt  very  little  apprehensiveness 
about  the  likelihood  of  red  scale  infection  spreading  from 
orange  shipments. 

The  Commissioners  decided  to  exercise  the  utmost  vigi- 
lance respecting  the  shipments  of  graftings,  buds,  pits  and 
trees  from  the  East.  Some  Pike  county  (Mo.)  stock  had 
been  found  very  badly  infected.  A  committee  composed 
of  Messrs.  Motheral,  Boalt,  Howard,  Kells  and  Craw  was 


chosen  to  arrange  with  railroad  station  agents  for  the  noti- 
fication of  county  horticultural  commissioners  whenever 
Eastern  shipments  arrived. 

The  evening  was  spent  in  a  general  discussion  of  the 
different  scales  and  their  natural  enemies,  the  ladybird 
parasites. 

Room  for  More  Fruit. 

To  the  Editor.- — The  tree-planting  season  is  with  us 
again  and  the  question  whether  to  plant  or  not  to  plant  is 
being  seriously  considered  by  many  who  had  planned  to  set 
out  extensive  orchards  during  the  present  season.  A  com- 
bination of  causes  resulting  in  low  prices  for  fruit  have  com- 
bined to  give  a  serious  aspect  to  this  question,  and  to 
arouse  to  activity  the  periodical  bugaboo  of  overproduction. 
The  extreme  tightness  of  the  money  market  during  the  past 
season,  the  inability  of  packers  to  secure  from  the  banks 
the  necessary  advances  to  carry  their  usual  volume  of  busi- 
ness, the  consequent  small  local  demand  for  fruit,  a  large 
eastern  crop  and  a  natural  curtailment  of  that  market,  all 
combined  to  depress  the  fruit  industry  of  California  during 
the  past  season.  Added  to  this  is  an  uncertainty  as  to  the 
future  caused  by  the  prospective  tariff  reduction.  All  these 
causes  have  combined  to  make  the  outlay  of  capital  in  new 
orchards  a  very  serious  one. 

Were  this  condition  of  depression  the  first  one  which 
California  fruit-growers  had  experienced,  the  outlook  would 
indeed  be  gloomy,  bnt  there  have  been  numerous  occa- 
sions when  they  have  had  to  face  a  depressed  market, 
when  overproduction  has  been  aired  extensively,  yet  the 
area  in  orchards  has  steadily  increased  and  the  markets 
have  as  steadily  widened,  and  despite  the  dull  season,  we 
do  not  appear  to  be  nearer  the  dreaded  epoch  of  overpro- 
duction to-day  with  our  vast  acreage  of  fruit,  than  we  were 
ten  years  ago  with  the  comparatively  small  area  then  under 
cultivation.  A  glance  at  the  annual  expenditures  of  the 
United  States  for  imported  fruits  will  indicate  that  there  Is 
yet  a  vast  unsupplied  field  in  our  own  country  which  Cali- 
fornia should  and,  with  proper  encouragement,  will  fill. 
For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1893,  there  were  im- 
ported into  the  United  States  the  following  list  of 
fruits,  which  California  should  supply  and  for  which  nearly 
$15,000,000  were  sent  away: 


Figs  $  548.99s 

Lemons   4.994  342 

Oranges   2,901,238 

Plums  and  prunes   1,162,318 

Raisins   1,266,342 

Currants   1, 185,537 

Preserved  fruits   864,166 

Unclassified  fruits   1,239,582 

Almonds   938,054 

Other  nuts   51,94! 

Olive  oil.   891,424 


Total    $16,043,929 


It  is  evident  from  the  above  list  that  there  is  yet  ample 
room  for  our  California  fruits  in  competition  with  the  for- 
eign product,  to  say  nothing  of  the  large  foreign  demand 
for  oar  fruit  products  in  China,  Japan,  Australia,  South 
America  and  the  islands. 

The  present  depressed  market  is  largely  the  result  of  the 
financial  flurry  and  will  be  of  temporary  dnratlon.  While 
it  is  not  probable  that  the  Democratic  Congress  will  take 
any  action  that  will  seriously  injure  so  important  an  indus- 
try as  fruit  growing  is  to  California,  and  in  view  of  these 
facts  and  the  history  of  the  past,  those  who  have  contem- 
plated planting  need  not  hesitate  on  account  of  prospec- 
tive overproduction,  that  tint's  fatuus  of  the  Californian, 
which  has  always  existed  in  the  distance.  The  probabili- 
ties are  that  there  will  always  be  a  good  demand  at  fair 
prices  for  good  California  fruit. 

Each  year  gives  us  a  wider  market  for  our  fruits,  im- 
provements are  making  in  the  means  of  preserving  fresh 
fruits,  improvements  in  drying  and  canning,  more  rapid 
and  better  means  of  transportation  are  given  us,  and  all 
these  keep  pace  with  the  increased  output.  The  product 
of  Calilornia  is  not  now,  nor  ever  has  been  equal  to  the 
consumption  of  our  own  land;  it  is  not  probable  that  it  ever 
will  be,  for  by  the  time  our  young  orchards  come  into  bear- 
ing the  facilities  for  reaching  the  consumer  will  correspond- 
ingly increase,  and  the  demand  be  very  much  enlarged. 
That  there  will  come  seasons  of  depression  cannot  be 
doubted;  that  many  orchardists  will  lose  money  is  equally 
true;  bnt  the  man  who  plants  intelligently,  who  watches  the 
market  closely,  who  supplies  what  that  market  requires, 
will  make  a  success  in  the  fruit  business  In  the  future  as  he 
has  done  in  the  past,  and  no  other  kind  of  man  should  en- 
gage in  it. 

INCREASE  OF  OLIVE  PLANTING. 

A  very  marked  interest  in  olive  growing  has  developed 
in  the  past  two  years,  and  the  present  season  will  see  a 
larger  plant  of  this  fruit  than  has  been  known  in  any  pre- 
ceding year.  The  olive  presents  many  advantages  to  the 
fruit-grower.  While  fully  appreciating  good  soil  and  care- 
ful attention,  it  will  grow  in  locations  where  other  trees 
would  fail.  It  is  easily  propagated  and  requires  compara- 
tively little  skill  or  care  in  its  cultivation,  it  will  endure  a 
greater  degree  of  cold  than  trees  of  the  citrus  family,  and 
has  a  much  wider  range  in  both  latitude  and  altitude  than 
most  varieties  of  fruit.  In  addition,  it  gives  its  crops  in  a 
season  when  there  is  little  other  fruit  to  be  attended  to, 
and  its  product  is  not  forced  upon  the  market.  The 
grower  can  hold  his  oil  or  his  pickles  for  a  market.  These 
are  a  few  of  the  advantages  offered  by  the  olive  that  may 
account  for  its  present  popularity,  and,  added  to  this,  there 
is  a  feeling  that  olive  growing  has  not  been  nor  Is  it  likely 
to  be  overdone,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  statements  of  profits 
made  by  some  of  the  leading  growers  of  the  State. 

There  has  been  a  steadily  increasing  demand  for  olive 
products  in  our  own  State  and  from  the  East,  which  gives 
promise  for  the  consumption  of  all  that  can  be  produced 
for  some  years  to  come,  and  Mr.  Cooper  states  that  the 
demand  for  his  oil  was  so  large  that  he  had  to  very  largely 
increase  the  price,  and  even  then  the  demand  upon  him 
was  greater  than  he  could  supply.  I. 
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WE  GIVE  ESPECIAL  ATTENTION  TO 

Frit  Trues!  Decidnoas  Fruit  Trees ! 

ALEXANDER  &  HAMMON'S 

Rio  Bonito  Nurseries,  Biggs,  Butte  Co.,  Cal. 
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:-  SOFT  SHELL 
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:- WALNUT! 


Our  Stock  of  TREES  and  VINES  is  Most  Complete 
in  EVERY  CLASS  of  Fruits. 

A  LARGE  STOCK  OF  THOMPSON'S  SEEDLESS  GRAPES. 

SHIPPING,  CANNING  and  DRYING  Fruits  of  all  Kinds. 

Best  Assortment  of  RAISIN  and  TABLE  GRAPES  In  California. 

IOJ«,x*ly  JSlaijD^DiJtxs  FIvlxxxs  a  Specialtv. 

SPECIAL  PRICES  FOR  TREES  IN  LARGE  QUANTITIES. 

DURING  the  last  three  yearn,  trees  grown  on  the  FE4THER  RIVER  BOTTOM  LANDS,  at  RIO  BONITn,  BUTTE 
COUNTY,  have  been  much  sought  after,  and  the  demand  for  them  is  increasing;  all  over  the  State  where  they 
have  been  planted.  Owing  to  the  peculiar  adaptability  of  the  Roil  and  climate  of  this  section  for  growing  nursery 
stook,  the  trees  making  a  very  large  and  well- furnished  system  of  root  growth,  and  maintaining  a  correspondingly 
strong  and  vigorous  top,  maturing  the  wood  thoroughly,  we  are  enabled  to  supply  our  patrons  with  the  best  of 
trees,  healthy  in  every  respeot,  entirely  free  from  Insect  pests,  and  in  perfect  condition  for  transplanting. 

If  You  Are  Going  To  Plant  Trees,  It  Will  Pay  You  To  Corre- 
spond With  Us  Before  Purchasing:. 

ALT1X  A  JXTPEin.  cto  TT  A  TVETVtQKr, 

BIGGS,  BUTTE  COUNTY  CALIFORNIA. 


WE  MANUFACTURE  AND  SELL  AT 
FACTORY  PRICES 

Triple-Acting  Pumps, 

For  High  and  Low  Lifts. 

Centrifugal  Pumps, 

Steam  Pumps, 

Deep  Well  Pumps, 

Wind  Mills, 

Tanks, 

Horse  Powers  of  all  Sizes, 
Link-Beit  Elevators 

and  Conveyors, 

Link  Chain  and 

Sprocket  Wheels, 

Wine  Presses, 


Grape  Crushers 

and  Stemmers 

KROGH  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

51  BE  ALE  STREET,     -      -     SAN  FRANCISCO. 


POH  TO-VCrjNT  WATER  WOUKS. 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes. 

NO.   180   BEALE   STREET,  SAN   PBANOISOO,  OAL. 
Iron  cut,  punched  and  formed,  for  making  pipe  on  ground  where  required.  All  kinds  of  Tools  supplied  foi 
making  Pipe.     Estimates  given  when  required.     Are  prepared  for  coating  all 
sizes  of  Pipes  with  a  composition  of  Coal  Tar  and  Asphaltum. 


sox  S-A_^t:ej:d_ 


NO.  110. 


PRICE  $20. 


HARNESS,  $7.    BUGGIES,  $75.    SURREYS.  SI 30. 


No.  129.   Price  $86. 


No  90.  li  Axle.  Price  $126. 


No.  600.  Price  $65. 
\  \  Axle,  li  Wheel. 


Write  for  Catalogue. 

We  Ship  Goods 
Everywhere. 


No.  81.    Price  $110. 


No.  58.   Price  $80. 


50  PER  CENT 
SiVKU, 


NESS! 


50  PER  CENT 
HATED. 


Ma  Q  Gin  rrl  d  Tryasample  set  and  be  convinced.  If  not  en-  "\T/-\  Q  CSnrrlfk 
J.H\J.    «_>     fcJlJJgie.      tirely  satisfactory  you  may  return  at  our  expense.      -LNO    O  OlJ-lglW. 

Bridle,  g  inch,  flit  side  reins  or  over-check,  patent  leather  blinds,  fancy  front  and  rosettes.  Lines  j  incb. 
Breas*  collar,  folded,  with  lay.  Saddle,  2j-inoh,  full  pad  Traces,  1  inch,  double  and  stitched.  Belly  bands,  J 
inch,  flat.   Breeching,  folded,  with  lay.    Turn  back,  j  Inch.    Hip  strap,  flat.    No  martingale. 

Nickel  or  Imitation  Rubber  Hook  and  Terret*,  Breaat  Collar  Per  set,  $7  00 

Nickel  or  Imitation  Rubber  Hook  and  Terrets,  Hames  and  Collar  9  00 

CALIFORNIA  WAGON  &  CARRIAGE  CO.. 

884  to  44i  FREMONT  STREET,        -        -  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL 


A 

Day's 
.Work 


On  the  farm  used  to  mean  fifteen  long  hours. 
Now-a-days,  with  the  PLANET  JR.  Labor  Saving 
Farm  Tools,  a  farmer  can  do  as  much  work  in  less 
than  half  the  time,  and  do  it  better — have  plenty 
of  time  left  for  other  things.  The  PLANET  JR.  Book 
for  1894  tells  you  just  how  it's  done.    It  places  you 
20  years  in  advance  of  old-time  methods.  Tells 
you  the  secret  by  which  others  have  become  suc- 
cessful.   If  you  are  working  for  profit,  you  can't 
afford  to  do  without  this  book.  We  send  it  free. 
S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  nor  Market  St.,  Philada. 


GRANGERS'  BUSINESS  ASSOCIATION, 

GENERAL  COMMISSION  HOUSE. 

OFFICE,  108  DAVIS  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
Warehouse  and  Wharf  at  Port  Oosta. 


CONSIGNMENTS  OF  GRAIN,  WOOL  AND  ALL  KINDS  OF  PRODUCE  SOLICITED. 


ALSO  ORDERS  FOR  GRAIN  BAGS,  Agricultural  Implements,  Wagons,  Groceries 
and  Merchandise  of  every  description  solicited. 

B.  VAN  EVERT.  Manager.  T.  R.  BALLINGER,  Grain  Salesman. 


A.  T.  DEWEY. 


W.  B.  EWER. 


O.  H.  STBONO.. 


DE"W3±I"5r    <Sc  CO.'S 

k  Press 


Patent  Agency. 


ESTABLISHED  1863. 


Inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coast  will  find  it  greatly  to  their  advantage  to  consult  this  old 
sxperienced,  first-class  Agency.  We  have  able  and  trustworthy  Associates  and  Agents  in  Wash- 
ington and  the  capital  cities  of  the  principal  nations  of  the  world.  In  connection  with  our  edi- 
torial, scientific  and  Patent  Law  Library,  and  record  of  original  cases  in  our  office,  we  have 
jther  advantages  far  beyond  those  which  can  be  offered  home  inventors  by  other  agencies.  The 
mformation  accumulated  through  long  and  careful  practice  before  the  Office,  and  the  frequent 
examination  of  Patents  already  granted,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  patentability  oi 
invontions  bought  before  us,  enables  us  often  to  give  advice  which  will  save  inventors  the 
•xpense  of  .pplying  for  Patents  upon  Inventions  which  are  not  new.  Circulars  of  advice  sent 
'ree  on  receipt  of  postage.   Address  DEWEY  &  CO..  Patent  Agents,  220  Market  Sfc  S.  F. 
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Growing  Old. 

The  fairest  lilies  droop  at  eventide, 
The  sweetest  roses  fall  from  off  the  stem, 

The  rarest  things  on  earth  cannot  abide, 
And  we  are  passing,  too,  away  like  them. 
We're  growing  old. 

We  had  our  dreams,  those  rosy  dreams  of  youth, 
They  faded,  and  'twas  well.    Their  after  prime 

Hath  brought  us  fuller  hopes,  and  yet,  forsooth, 
We  drop  a  tear  now  in  this  later  time 
To  think  we're  old. 

We  smile  at  these  poor  fancies  of  the  past — 
A  saddened  smile  almost  akin  to  pain. 

Those  high  desires,  those  purposes  so  vast. 
Ah,  our  poor  hearts,  they  cannot  come  again ! 
We're  growing  old. 

Old  ?    Well,  the  heavens  are  old;  this  earth  is,  too; 

Old  wine  is  best,  maturest  fruit  most  sweet; 
Much  have  we  lost,  more  gained,  although  'tis  true 

We  tread  life's  way  with  most  uncertain  feet. 
We're  growing  old. 

We  move  along  and  scatter  as  we  pace 
Soft  graces,  tender  hopes  on  every  band. 

A  t  last,  with  gray  streaked  hair  and  hollow  face, 
We  step  across  the  boundary  of  the  land 
Where  none  is  old. 


The  Children's  Room. 


How  peaceful  at  night 

The  sleeping  children  lie. 
Each  gentle  breath  so  light, 
Escaping  like  a  sigh  ! 
How  tranquil  seems  the  room,  how  fair 
To  one  who  softly  enters  there  ? 

Whose  hands  are  those,  unseen. 
That  smooth  each  little  bed  ? 
Whose  locks  are  those  that  lean 
Over  each  pillowed  head  ? 
Whose  lips  caress  the  boys  and  girls  ? 
Whose  fingers  stroke  the  golden  curls? 

Whose  are  the  yearning  eyes, 

And  whose  the  trembling  tear? 
Whose  heart  is  this  that  cries, 
Beseeching  God  to  hear? 
Whose  but  the  mother's,  in  whose  face 
Love  shows  its  sweetest  dwelling  place  ? 

Her  hopes  in  beauty  bloom, 

And  heaven  sends  down  its  light, 
Which  lingers  in  the  room 
Where  mother  says  "Good  night."' 
Soft  treading  by  the  sleepers  there, 
Her  very  presence  seems  a  prayer. 

— Buffalo  Commercial. 


Her  Answer. 


"  I'm  going  to  be  married,"  he  softly  said. 

She  looked  up  in  swift  surprise; 
The  color  from  out  of  her  bright  face  fled, 

The  light  grew  dim  in  her  eyes. 

"You're  going  to  be  married?"  she  echoed  low- 

Her  voice  had  a  steady  tone — 
''  I  hope  you'll  be  happy  wherever  you  go;" 

A  cough  bid  a  little  moan. 

"  I  know  that  your  bride  will  be  good  and  true  — 

You  never  could  love  any  other." 
She  steadily  looked  into  his  eyes,  dark  blue — 

"  I  tender  you  joy,  my  brother." 

"  I'm  going  to  be  married — that  is,  I  hope 

To  be,  though  I  hardly  know. 
Dear  Love,  shall  I  longer  pine  and  mope  ? 

I  tremble  for  fear  of  a  '  no. '  " 

The  color  that  out  of  her  face  had  fled 

Came  back  with  a  deeper  hue. 
"Why,  isn't  it  funny,"  she  shyly  said, 

"'  That  I'm  to  be  married,  too." 


A  Fairy  Story. 


|MONG  the  mountains  in  Nor- 
way lived  Hans.  One  day 
be  lay  on  a  sunny  bank 
watching  the  fleecy  clouds, 
swift  messengers  of  thought, 
as  they  sped  across  the  blue 
ether,  and  he  saw  them  take  on  many  strange 
shapes.  Now  a  monstrous  troll,  as  the 
mountain  giants  are  called  in  Norseland, 
would  stand  out  in  bold  relief,  and  again 
carious  beasts  and  birds  would  present 
themselves  to  his  eager  eye. 

All  at  once  he  was  afloat  in  folklore  land, 
where  he  was  to  meet  face  to  face  beings  of 
whom  he  had  heard  so  much.  He  was 
bound  to  visit  the  castle  of  the  Mountain 
King,  the  mightiest  of  trolls.  The  air  was 
full  of  music,  and  he  heard  the  birds  singing 
about  this  king  and  his  treasures. 

Hans  now  heard  a  whizzing  in  the  air,  and 
there  appeared  before  him  the  biggest  bird 
he  had  ever  seen  in  his  life.  As  it  plunged 
down  beside  him,  it  almost  seemed  as 
though  a  huge  load  of  hay  had  been  dumped 
on  the  ground. 

If  Hans  would  get  on  his  back,  the  bird 
told  him  he  would  bear  him  to  the  Mountain 
King's  castle,  but  the  boy  must  hold  fast  to 
the  feather  at  the  nape  of  Bird  Dan's  neck 
lest  he  fall.  This  feather,  you  must  know, 
was  as  big  and  as  tall  as  a  half  grown  spruce 
tree. 

Hans  did  as  be  was  bid,  and  away  they 
went  sailing  through  the  air  so  fast  that  the 
wind  whistled  after  them.  Presently  they 
reached  some  noble  gralnfields,  and  here 


Bird  Dan  paused  to  fill  his  crop.  It  fright 
ened  Hans  to  see  bow  much  he  could  de 
vour.  The  boy  himself  sat  down  to  partake 
of  the  modest  lunch  he  carried  with  him, 
when  he  saw  a  man  lying  with  his  ear  close 
to  the  ground. 

"  What  are  you  doing  ?  "  asked  Hans. 

"  I  am  listening  to  the  grass,"  was  the 
reply.  "  My  ears  are  so  fine  I  can  hear 
every  blade  as  it  grows.  I  need  less  sleep 
than  a  bird,  and  I  can  see  a  hundred  miles 
by  night  as  well  as  by  day." 

"  You'd  be  a  useful  man  to  have  on  my 
journey,"  said  Hans.    "  Will  you  go  along  ? " 

"  Yes,  if  Bird  Dan  will  take  me,  and  if 
you'll  give  me  some  of  your  lunch." 

"My  lunch  isn't  much,  but  such  as  it  is 
I'll  gladly  share  it  with  you,"  said  Hans. 

Bird  Dan  consented,  and  away  they  went 
with  the  new  comrade. 

When  next  they  paused,  Hans  saw  a  man 
walking  about  with  his  hand  over  his  mouth. 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  you  ?"  cried 
Hans. 

"  I'm  the  man  that  has  swallowed  seven 
summers  and  fifteen  winters,  and  I  keep  my 
hand  over  my  mouth  lest  they  all  escape  at 
once  and  make  utter  confusion    in  the 

world." 

"  You'd  be  a  useful  comrade,"  said  Hans. 
"  Will  you  join  my  party  ?" 

The  man  was  willing  if  he  might  have 
some  lunch  and  if  Bird  Dan  would  consent. 
So  it  was  quickly  arranged  for  him  to  go. 

After  Bird  Dan  had  pursued  his  swift 
flight  for  a  time  with  these  three  comrades 
on  his  back,  Hans  asked: 

"  How  far  shall  we  have  to  go  ?" 

"  As  far  as  the  east  lies  from  the  west," 
was  the  reply. 

"  How  long  will  it  take  us  ?" 

"  As  long  as  it  takes  the  sun  to  make  the 
same  journey." 

At  this  moment  the  man  whose  eyes  and 
ears  were  so  sharp  cried  out: 

"  I  can  see  into  the  Mountain  King's 
castle.  There  is  one  who  has  told  him  you 
are  coming,  Hans,  and  the  king  is  ready  for 
you  " 

"  I  think  I'm  afraid,"  said  Hans. 

"  Don't  fear,"  said  the  man  with  the  seven 
summers  and  the  fifteen  winters.  "  I'll 
help  you." 

"  We're  most  there  now,"  said  Bird  Dan. 
Sure  enough,  there  flickered  and  flamed 
before  them  a  hedge  of  fire,  and  beyond  it  a 
castle  glowed  like  the  noonday  sun. 

"Now,"  cried  Bird  Dan,  "our  good 
friend  with  the  many  seasons  may  let  out  a 
piece  of  a  winter." 

The  man  sent  forth  a  chilling  blast  that 
quickly  parted  the  flames  and  made  Hans 
shiver. 

"  Go  boldly  into  the  castle,"  now  said 
Bird  Dan  to  Hans,  "  and  perhaps  the 
Mountain  King  will  not  be  so  dangerous  as 
you  think.  His  body  is  bigger  and  stronger 
than  yours,  but  you  have  more  sense  than 
he.  Keep  your  wits  about  you,  and  if  you 
need  help  call  on  your  ready  helpers." 

Hans  made  his  way  to  the  castle.  He 
passed  through  room  after  room,  but  saw 
no  one.  At  length  he  came  to  the  great 
hall  where  the  king  sat  at  a  table  counting  his 
money. 

"  Hu-te-tu  !"  cried  the  king.  "  How  dare 
you  enter  my  castle?  Don't  you  know  I 
could  grind  you  to  powder  with  one  blow  of 
my  hand  !" 

"  That  I  do,"  cried  Hans  in  a  flattering 
tone.  "  But  I  know  you  won't  harm  me  for 
all  that." 

"And  why,  pray?"  thundered  the  Moun- 
tain King. 

"  Because  I'll  make  myself  so  useful  to 
you,"  said  Hans. 

"  You  useful  to  me  !"  sneered  the  Moun- 
tain King. 

"  Try  me,"  cried  Hans. 
"  Very  well,"  said  the  Mountain  King. 
"If  you're  man  enough  to  sit   in  my 
smokehouse  and  tend  to  the  furnace  while 
300  cords  of  wood  are  burned  in  it,  I  shan't 
harm  you." 

"  I'll  do  it,"  said  Hans,  "if  I  may  take  a 
friend  of  mine  along." 

"Take  all  your  friends,"  was  the  reply, 
given  with  an  air  of  assurance. 

'  May  I  have  a  peep  at  your  treasures  if 
I  come  out  alive  ?" 
"  Aye,  truly,  if  you  come  out  alive  !" 
So  Hans  took  the  man  who  had  swallowed 
so  many  winters  and  summers,  and  they 
entered  the  smokehouse  about  dusk.  There 
was  already  a  scorching  fire  in  the  furnace, 
and  there  was  no  escape,  for  the  king  had 
locked  the  door. 

"  You  will  have  to  let  loose  six  or  seven 
winters,"  said  Hans  to  his  friend. 

The  man  did  as  he  was  asked,  and  as  the 
night  wore  on  the  temperature  became 
actually  chilly.  Now  a  few  summers  were 
let  out,  and  the  friends  slept  comfortably 
until  dawn. 

When  the  king  opened  the  door  in  the 
morning,  the  man  of  many  seasons  blew  a 


cold  blast  right  in  his  face,  so  that  the  royal 
nose  was  pinched  with  frost. 

"May  I  see  your  treasures  now?"  asked 
Hans. 

"  First  you  must  find  my  son,  the  child 
prince.  He  is  lost,  and  I  mourn  for  him 
night  and  day,"   declared   the  Mountain 

King. 

"  I'll  find  him,"  said  Hans. 

He  now  sought  the  man  who  could  see 
and  bear  so  far. 

"  Help  me  find  the  Mountain  King's  son," 
cried  Hans. 

The  man  listened  and  looked,  and  at  last 
he  said: 

"  He  Is  on  the  mountain,  100  miles  from 
here.  I  can  both  see  him  and  hear  him  cry. 
Bird  Dan  must  carry  us  to  the  spot." 

So  they  called  on  Bird  Dan  and  soon  re- 
stored the  young  troll  prince  to  his  father. 
Now  Hans  was  told  he  might  ask  for  his 
pay. 

"  Give  me,"  said  be,  "the  rusty  sword 
that  hangs  on  the  wall." 

"That  you  cannot  wield,"  replied  the 
Mountain  King. 

"  Yes,  I  can,"  said  Hans,  "  for  I  will  drink 
of  the  water  of  life  in  the  bottle  on  yonder 
shelf." 

So  he  got  the  sword  and  the  refreshments. 

"  Now,"  cried  he,  "  for  a  lamp  to  light 
my  path,  and  then  I'm  off  to  see  the  treas- 
ures in  the  cavern  beneath  the  castle." 

"  The  lamp  yon  will  find  in  the  chamber 
of  light,"  said  the  Mountain  King,  "  but  you 
will  be  powerless  against  the  dragon  that 
guards  my  treasures," 

"  We  shall  see,"  said  Hans,  and  finding 
the  lamp  he  went  down  into  the  bowels  of 
the  earth,  lighted  by  its  bright  glow. 

The  dragon  reared  its  hideous  head  at 
his  approach,  but  with  one  blow  of  his 
sword  he  severed  this  from  its  body.  Just 
as  the  Mountain  King  came  to  the  door  to 
find  out  what  was  going  on,  the  sun  burst  in 
full  glory  from  behind  a  cloud. 

Then  troll  and  castle  disappeared,  and 
Hans  was  left  alone  with  the  treasures  he 
had  so  faithfully  earned.  Bird  Dan  was 
quickly  summoned,  and  he  bore  Hans,  with 
the  treasures  and  the  ready  helpers,  to  the 
place  where  they  could  be  most  useful. — Ex- 
change. 

Gems  of  Thought. 

By  conversing  with  the  mighty  dead  we 
imbibe  sentiment  with  knowledge. — Hazlitt. 

One  only  "right"  we  have  to  assert  in 
common  with  mankind — and  that  is  as  much 
In  our  hands  as  in  theirs — is  the  right  of  hav- 
ing something  to  do. — Miss  Murlock. 

The  golden  moments  in  the  stream  of  life 
rush  past  us  and  we  see  nothing  but  sand; 
the  angels  come  to  visit  us,  and  we  only 
know  them  when  they  are  gone. — George 
Eliot. 

There  is  no  greater  work  on  earth  than 
that  of  developing  everything  in  man,  of 
bringing  it  into  harmony,  of  holding  it  back 
from  wrong-doing,  and  pushing  it  forward  to 
positive  excellences.  He  builds  a  great 
thing  who  builds  a  pyramid,  but  be  builds  a 
greater  thing  who  builds  a  character. — H. 
W.  Beecher. 

The  soul  of  a  true  philosopher,  being  con- 
vinced that  it  should  not  oppose  its  own 
liberty,  disclaims  as  far  as  is  possible  the 
pleasures,  lusts,  fears  and  sorrows  of  the 
body,  for  it  knows  that  when  one  has  en- 
joyed many  pleasures  or  given  way  to  ex- 
treme grief  or  tlmorousness,  or  given  himself 
to  his  desires,  he  not  only  is  afflicted  by  the 
sensible  evils  known  to  all  the  world,  such 
as  the  loss  of  health  or  estate,  but  is  doomed 
to  the  last  and  greatest  of  evils — an  evil  that 
is  so  much  the  more  dangerous  and  terrible 
that  it  is  not  obvious  to  our  senses. — Plato. 

Private  devotion  is  essential  to  the  spirit- 
ual life;  without  it  there  is  no  life.  But  it 
cannot  replace  united  prayer,  for  the  two 
things  have  different  aims.  Solitary  prayer 
s  feeble  in  comparison  with  that  which  rises 
before  the  throne  echoed  by  the  heart  of 
hundreds,  and  strengthened  by  the  feeling 
that  other  aspirations  are  mingling  with  our 
own.  And,  whether  it  be  the  chanted  litany 
or  the  more  simply-read  service  or  the  an- 


them, producing  one  emotion  at  the  same 
moment  in  many  bosoms,  the  value  and  the 
power  of  public  prayer  seem  chiefly  to  de- 
pend on  this  mysterious  affection  of  our  na- 
ture— sympathy. — F.  W.  Robertson. 

The  Arab  Steed. 

The  origin  of  the  best  strain  of  Arabian 
blood  has  been  related  by  some  romancer. 
While  Mohammed  was  fighting  his  way  to 
greatness,  he  was  once  compelled  to  lead 
his  corps  of  20,000  cavalry  for  three  days 
without  a  drop  of  water.  At  last,  from  a 
hilltop,  they  descried  the  silver  track  of  a 
distant  river.  Mohammed  ordered  his 
trumpeter  to  blow  the  call  to  dismount  and 
loose  the  horses.  The  poor  brutes,  starv- 
ing for  water,  at  once  sprang  into  a  mad 
gallop  toward  the  longed-for  goal.  No 
sooner  loosened  than  came  the  alarm — 
false,  as  it  happened — of  a  sudden  ambush. 
"  To  horse  !  "  was  blown  and  repeated  by  a 
hundred  bugles.  But  the  demand  was  too 
great;  the  parched  throats  were  not  to  be 
refused;  the  stampede  grew  wilder  and 
wilder  as  20,000  steeds  pushed  desperately 
for  the  river  banks.  Of  the  frantic  crowd, 
but  five  mares  responded  to  the  call.  To 
these,  duty  was  higher  than  suffering.  They 
turned  in  their  tracks,  came  bravely  back, 
pleading  in  their  eyes  and  anguish  in  their 
sunken  flanks,  and  stood  before  the  Prophet. 
Love  for  their  master  and  a  sense  of  obedi- 
ence had  conquered  their  distress,  but  their 
bloodshot  eyes  told  of  a  fearful  torment — 
the  more  pathetic  for  their  dumbness.  The 
danger  was  over;  the  faithful  mares  were  at 
once  released;  but  Mohammed  selected 
these  five  for  his  own  use,  and  they  were 
the  dams  of  one  of  the  great  races  of  the 
desert.  From  them  have  sprung  the  best  of 
Arabian  steeds.  It  can,  however,  scarcely 
be  claimed  that  the  average  horse  of  the 
Orient  comes  up  to  this  ideal.  He  must 
have  been  bred  from  the  19,995- — From 
"  Riders  of  Turkey,"  in  Harper's  Magazine. 


Popular  Science. 


A  bat  can  absorb  and  digest  in  one  night 
three  times  the  weight  of  its  own  body. 
Bats  never  have  more  than  two  little  ones  at 
a  time. 

Refined  crystallized  sugar,  whether  made 
from  the  beet  or  the  sugar  cane,  is  almost 
pure  saccharose,  and  is  the  same  substance 
in  both  cases.  Few  articles  of  food  are  so 
generally  free  from  adulteration  as  granu- 
lated— not  powdered  or  coffee-crushed — 
sugar. 

Why  do  flocks  of  wild  ducks  and  geese 
form  a  triangle  when  they  have  to  fly  long 
distances?  It  is  because  they  know  that  in 
that  form  they  can  cleave  the  air  most  easily. 
The  most  courageous  bird  takes  its  position 
at  the  apex  of  the  great  triangle,  and  when 
it  becomes  weary  of  the  heavy  task  another 
takes  Its  place. 

In  South  America  among  the  mountains 
the  evergreen  oak  begins  to  appear  at  about 
5500  feet,  and  is  found  up  to  the  limit  of  the 
continuous  forest,  which  is  about  10,000  feet 
The  valuable  cinchona  tree,  from  which 
Peruvian  bark  is  obtained,  has  a  range  of 
elevation  on  the  mountain  slopes  running 
from  4900  to  9500  feet. 

Water  boils  at  different  temperatures,  ac- 
cording to  the  elevation  above  the  sea  level. 
In  Baltimore,  water  boils  practically  at  212° 
F.;  at  Munich,  In  Germany,  at  zog%°;  at 
the  City  of  Mexico,  in  Mexico,  at  200°;  and 
in  the  Himalayas,  at  an  elevation  of  18  000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  at  1800. 
These  differences  are  caused  by  the  varying 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere  at  these  points. 
In  Baltimore  the  whole  weight  of  air  is  to 
be  overcome.  In  Mexico,  7000  feet  above 
the  sea,  there  are  7000  feet  less  of  atmos- 
phere to  be  resisted;  consequently  less  heat 
is  required,  and  boiling  takes  place  at  a 
lower  temperature. 

The  Intrinsic  Cash  Value  of  a  Man. 

We  have  it  on  the  authority  of  Thackeray 
that  you  have  to  wait  until  40  years  before 
you  know  the  worth  of  a  lass.  The  knowl- 
edge would  not  then  appear  to  have  much 
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value;  and  it  is  fortunate  that  science  now 
presents  an  exact  means  of  determining  the 
worth  of  a  lad  of  any  age.  The  last  census 
officials,  or  some  other  infallible  authority, 
have  had  his  constituent  ingredients  weighed, 
appraised  and  filed  away  as  a  permanent 
standard  of  value  in  the  archives  of  the  Na- 
tional Museum  at  Washington — much  as  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  or  other  grave  au- 
thority preserves  the  standard  yard-stick  or 
the  standard  quart.  It  is  somewhat  of  a  re- 
lief thus  to  find  the  value  of  an  every  day 
154-pound  young  man  placed  by  the  govern- 
ment as  high  as  $18,300.  We  had  not 
deemed  they  took  so  exalted  a  view  of  human 
nature  at  Washington.  But  they  give  us 
chapter  and  verse  for  the  same,  or  rather 
weight  and  measure;  for  they  have  the  body 
of  such  a  man  neatly  decomposed  and  put 
up  in  jars  or  bottles  on  the  shelf. — From 
"  The  Point  of  View,"  in  Scribner's 
M  agazine.  

Good  Luck  In  Stones. 

There  are,  happily,  very  few  girls  in  ex- 
istence who  are  entirely  without  a  spice  of 
sentiment  In  their  disposition. 

A  ring  of  beautiful  design  and  workman- 
ship always  proves  an  acceptable  gift,  and 
will  remain  a  valued  souvenir  long  after  the 
first  flush  of  youthful  romance  has  left  the 
heart,  never  to  return. 

The  girl  born  in  January  should  wear  a 
garnet,  for  that  will  win  friends  for  her 
wherever  she  goes. 

The  girl  born  in  February  must  have  an 
amethyst,  because  that  will  make  her 
sincere,  protect  her  from  poison  and  from 
slanderous  tongues. 

The  girl  born  in  March  must  have  a  blood- 
stone, because  that  will  make  her  wise  and 
give  her  patience  and  strength  to  bear 
trouble. 

The  girl  born  in  April  must  have  a  dia- 
mond, because  that  will  keep  her  Innocent 
and  pure,  happy  and  generous. 

The  girl  born  in  May  must  have  an 
emerald,  for  that  will  make  her  a  happy  and 
healthy  wife. 

The  girl  born  in  June  must  have  a  topaz, 
for  that  will  make  her  truthful  and  protect 
her  from  fairies  and  ghosts. 

The  girl  born  in  July  must  have  a  ruby, 
because  they  will  bring  her  great  love  and 
keep  her  free  from  jealousy. 

The  girl  born  in  August  must  have  a 
sardonyx,  because  that  will  make  her  a 
happy  wife  and  mother. 

The  girl  born  in  September  must  have  a 
sapphire,  for  then  she  will  never  quarrel 
with  her  sweetheart. 

The  girl  born  in  October  must  have  a 
carbuncle,  for  that  will  make  her  love  her 
home  and  family. 

The  girl  born  in  November  must  have  an 
opal,  for  that  will  bring  her  luck  in  money 
matters  and  in  love. 

The  girl  born  in  December  must  have  a 
turquoise,  for  that  will  bring  her  friends, 
health,  happiness  and  riches. 


Humorous. 

The  next  best  thing  to  owning  something 
is  to  be  willing  to  do  without  it. 

A  scientist  has  discovered  that  women 
live  longer  than  men  because  they  talk 
more. 

As  regards  most  men,  it  is  less  dangerous 
to  injure  them  than  to  put  them  under  an 
obligation. 

*'  It  was  awfully  clever  of  baby.  He  had 
never  been  told  what  flowers  were,  but  the 
minute  he  saw  them  he  said  *  Bwobs  ! 1  " 
"  But  what  does  Bwobs  mean  ?  "  "  Flowers, 
of  course." 

Jenks — "  I  can't  understand  how  ship- 
wrecked sailors  ever  starve  to  death."  Fil- 
kins — "  Why  not  ? "  "  Because  I  just  came 
over  from  Liverpool  and  I  never  once  felt 
the  least  desire  to  eat." 

Suitor — "  And  do  you  really  think  you 
could  support  us  in  the  style  to  which  I 
have  been  accustomed?"  Her  father— I 
really  think  so."  Suitor — Then  you  may 
become  my  father-in-law." 

Inebriated  Party — "Wish  (hie)  I  knew 
shome  way  of  coming  home  shober."  Sober 
Friend — "That's  easy  enough.  Make  it  a 
rule  always  to  go  home  on  a  bicycle.  No 
man  ever  went  home  drunk  on  his  bicycle." 

Traveler  (taking  out  a  well  filled  cigar 
case)  — "  Pardon  me,  but  have  you  a 
match?"  Seedy  Individual  (suggestively) — 
"Yes,  but  I  have  nothing  to  smoke."  Trav- 
eler— "Then  you  won't  need  the  match. 
Thanks." 

Hungry  Higgins — Gee  !  What's  the  mat- 
ter with  your  eyes  ?  "  Dismal  Dawson — It 
all  comes  from  reading  the  funny  things  in 
the  papers.  I  got  the  fool  notion  into  my 
head  that  a  woman  don't  know  how  to  throw 
a  brick," 


Fashion  Notes. 

At  present  the  women  of  Paris  are  wear- 
ing gowns  of  black  wool  satin,  made  very 
plain,  the  skirts  being  gored  and  finished 
with  seven  or  nine  rows  of  colored  stitching, 
giving  the  effect  of  bordered  goods,  which  is 
very  charming. 

A  very  pretty  gown  is  made  of  green  hop- 
sack  with  a  plain,  full  skirt,  while  the  bodice 
is  arranged  with  the  plaited  basques,  which 
are  so  much  worn,  and  prettily  cut  reveres 
of  the  fashionable  black  moire  arranged  very 
effectively. 

Among  the  new  tailor-made  gowns  is  a 
very  effective  one  of  chestnut-brown  diagonal 
cloth,  with  the  skirt  made  to  button  on  the 
bodice,  opening  slightly  at  the  waist  in  a 
point,  showing  a  broad  braid  of  the  same 
color  on  which  is  a  button  at  each  side  where 
the  skirt  fastens.  The  back  is  round  at  the 
waist  and  with  two  buttons  for  holding  the 
skirt.  Over  the  bodice  is  a  wrap  of  three 
capes  of  the  same  material  as  the  gown, 
lined  with  surah,  with  a  band  of  braid  on 
each  cape. 

The  favorite  gowns  for  little  children  are 
the  wool  dresses  of  bright,  warm  plaids  in 
soft  art  serges,  and  the  newly  revived  cash- 
meres that  come  in  every  shade  are  daintily 
ornamented.  These  little  gowns  have 
borders  just  scalloped  with  silk  embroidery 
and  hems  laid  in  with  a  fine  vine  of  silk  em- 
broidery. 

"  The  evening  dress  for  little  boys  is  the 
Eton  suit  with  long  trousers,  short  coat  and 
broad  round  linen  collar.  Boys  of  ten  years 
wear  this  suit. 

Younger  boys  wear  dressy  suits  of  black 
velvet  with  white  waistcoat  and  shirt  very 
much  ruffled  with  lace. 

Some  very  stylish  cloth  coats  this  season 
are  made  double-breasted,  with  large  buttons 
of  smoked  mother  of  pearl,  and  arranged 
with  a  turn-down  collar  of  velvet.  This  is 
cheap,  but  effective. 

Another  pretty  coat  is  of  brown  beaver 
cloth,  made  tight-fitting  and  edged  with  wide 
black  braid.  It  is  made  with  a  turn-down 
collar  and  wide  reveres,  and  is  fastened  in  a 
double-breasted  shape  with  large  black 
buttons. 


Curious  Facts. 

Somebody  who  claims  to  know  says  that 
a  child  three  years  old  is  half  the  height  it 
will  ever  be. 

An  English  officer,  being  hypnotized  in 
South  Africa,  began  to  speak  in  Welsh, 
which  he  had  known  as  a  child,  but  forgotten 
for  20  years. 

The  idea  of  an  ancient  tropical  continent 
at  the  south  pole,  uniting  South  America, 
Madagascar  and  Australia,  is  arousing  con- 
siderable interest  and  discussion  in  scien- 
tific circles. 

A  break  in  the  main  water  pipe  in  a  street 
in  Tombstone,  Arizona,  recently,  was 
found  to  have  been  caused  by  the  roots  of  a 
tree  which  had  grown  around  the  pipe  and 
crushed  it  so  that  it  burst. 

The  rudder  of  the  Cunard  steamship 
Campania  consists  of  a  single  plate  of  steel 
22  by  11  feet  6  inches  and  1  >+'  inches  thick. 
It  was  rolled  at  Krupp's  German  gun  fac- 
tory. 

A  new  pneumatic  tire  brought  out  in 
England,  which  is  described  as  a  really  good 
thing,  has  a  pad  of  prepared  cotton  wool 
covered  with  soft  cloth,  which  is  inserted 
between  the  cover  and  air  chamber,  render- 
ing it  almost  impossible  to  puncture  it  even 
with  a  sharp  awl.  The  weight  of  this  pad 
is  50  ounces,  and  the  cost  is  trifling. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 

Sweet  oil  and  putty  powder,  followed  by 
soap  and  water,  makes  one  of  the  best  medi- 
cines for  brightening  brass  or  copper. 

Never  rub  your  eyes  nor  allow  your 
children  to  do  so  from  their  cradles. 

A  restaurant-keeper  says  celery  wants  to 
lie  in  cold  water  an  hour  before  it  is  chewed. 

A  large,  soft  sponge,  either  dry  or  slightly 
dampened,  makes  a  good  duster. 

Silver,  brilliantly  polished  and  arranged 
on  the  finest  of  snowy  damask,  is  the  chief 
ornament  of  the  smart  dinner  table  of  the 
moment. 

A  good  remedy  for  chapped  lips  is  made 
by  mixing  together  two  spoonfuls  of  clarified 
honey  with  a  few  drops  of  lavender  water. 
Anoint  the  lips  with  the  mixture  frequently. 

The  correct  way  to  use  doylies  on  the 
table  is  to  place  them  under  finger  bowls 
and  other  simple  dishes  for  which  they  are 
made.  If  no  tablecloth  is  used,  and  the  sur- 
face of  the  shining  mahogany  table  is  ex- 
posed, the  doylies  are  placed  under  the 
plates  in  order  that  the  table  may  not  be 
scratched. 
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Six  Savory  Soups. 


Cauliflower  Soup. — Boil  a  medium-sized 
head  of  cauliflower  in  boiling  salted  water 
until  quite  tender,  and  set  aside  to  cool. 
Mince  fine  a  very  small  green  onion  and  two 
small  tender  stalks  of  celery.  Put  these  in 
a  granite  saucepan  with  a  teaspoon  of  butter 
and  let  simmer  on  the  back  of  the  stove. 
When  done,  but  not  brown,  add  a  dessert 
spoon  of  flour  and  stir  until  well  mixed. 
Now  cut  off  the  blossom  ends  of  the  cauli- 
flower and  set  aside.  Then  rub  the  rest 
through  a  coarse  strainer  and  add  to  the 
mixture  on  the  stove.  Salt  and  pepper  to 
taste,  after  adding  one  pint  of  milk.  Let 
boll  slowly  20  minutes,  and  just  before  serv- 
ing add  the  blossoms  of  the  cauliflower 
minced  fine. 

Vegetable  Soup. — Take  three  carrots,  three 
stalks  celery,  two  turnips,  a  tender  cabbage 
leaf,  a  sprig  of  parsley,  half  a  parsnip,  and  a 
small  onion.  Chop  all  pretty  fine.  Put 
these  in  a  granite  saucepan  with  a  generous 
teaspoonful  of  butter  and  let  them  brown 
well,  stirring  constantly  to  prevent  burning; 
then  add  three  pints  cold  water  and  let  sim- 
mer slowly  two  hours. 

Ojiaca  (A  Cuban  Soup). — Take  a  ten-cent 
soup  bone  and  one  pound  round  steak  cut  in 
small  pieces,  and  put  on  to  boil  with  two 
quarts  cold  water.  Add  one  pint  of  toma- 
toes, two  onions,  six  chill  peppers  (for  the 
American  taste  use  mild  ones),  a  tiny  bit  of 
sweet  marjoram  and  a  teaspoonful  of  Wor- 
cestershire sauce.  Let  boil  very  slowly  four 
hours.  The  result  will  be  a  compromise  be- 
tween a  stew  and  a  soup,  but  of  delicious 
flavor  and  very  strengthening.  Salt  to  taste. 
The  fiery  Cubans  even  add  a  dash  of  red 
pepper. 

Clam  Soup. — Fifty  clams,  one  quart  of 
milk,  one  pint  of  water,  two  tablespoons  of 
butter.  Drain  off  the  liquor  from  the  clams 
and  put  it  over  the  fire  with  six  whole  all- 
spice, six  whole  peppers,  three  blades  of 
mace,  and  salt  to  taste.  Let  boil  ten  min- 
utes and  strain  out  the  spices.  Put  in  the 
clams  and  let  boil  half  an  hour,  closely  cov- 
ered. Then  add  the  milk,  scalded,  In  an- 
other vessel  and  a  dessert  spoon  of  ground 
barley  rubbed  into  the  butter.  Let  come  to 
a  boil  and  serve. 

Delicious  Oyster  Stew. — Pour  one  pint  of 
cold  water  over  a  quart  of  oysters,  stir  well 
and  drain  the  liquor  into  a  buttered  stewpan. 
Let  it  boil,  skim  and  then  add  one-half  a 
teacup  of  Highland  evaporated  cream,  or 
one  teacup  of  cream,  and  one  of  milk.  Let 
come  to  a  boil,  put  in  the  oysters  and  the 
moment  the  edges  curl  remove  from  the 
fire.    Salt  and  pepper  to  taste. 

Bean  Soup. — Soak  over  night  in  luke- 
warm water  one  quart  of  bayou  beans,  cr 
white,  if  preferred.  Next  morning  cut  in 
small  pieces  a  pound  of  salt  pork  and  fry  in 
a  granite  saucepan  until  brown.  Add  the 
beans,  with  one  gallon  of  water,  and  let  boil 
slowly  three  hours,  well  covered.  Then  add 
six  stalks  of  celery  and  two  tomatoes.  Salt 
and  pepper  to  taste  and  let  simmer  one-hall 
an  hour  longer.  Strain  through  a  colander 
and  serve. — Kate  C.  Hubbard,  in  Santa 
Cruz  Surf. 


Potato  Salad. — Cut  ten  medium-sized 
potatoes  into  thin  slices  or  dice,  according 
to  taste.  Put  them  into  a  salad  bowl  with 
one  tablespoonful  of  chopped  parsley  and 
some  slices  of  pickled  cucumbers  or  capers. 
Put  a  heaping  saltspoon  of  salt  and  an  even 
saltspoon  of  pepper  into  a  cup  and  add  one 
tablespoonful  of  oil.  Mix  thoroughly  and 
add  two  tablespoonfuls  of  oil,  one  of  vinegar 
and  four  or  five  drops  of  onion  juice.  Pour 
this  dressing  over  the  potatoes,  toss  them 
over  carefully  and  serve.  The  onion  juice  is 
obtained  by  peeling  the  onion,  cutting  it  in 
half  and  squeezing  it  in  a  lemon-squeezer 
exactly  as  you  would  squeeze  a  lemon.  A 
good-sized  onion  will  give  about  a  table- 
spoonful of  juice.  This  is  a  much  quicker 
and  easier  method  than  grating. 


Orange  Marmalade. — The  Riverside 
Press  says  Mrs.  E.  J.  Davis  furnishes  an 
excellent  receipt  for  making  marmalade.  It 
is  known  as  the  Cross  &  Blackwell  recipe, 
and  is  as  follows:  Take  same  weight  of 
oranges  and  sugar.  Boil  the  oranges  as 
they  come  from  the  tree  until  they  can  be 
pierced  with  a  straw,  then  pour  off  the  water 
and  pour  on  cold  water  and  peel  them  as 
hot  as  the  oranges  can  be  handled  with  a 
sharp  knife;  remove  all  the  white  from  the 
inside  of  the  rind  and  slice  the  peel  in  very 
thin  shreds  with  a  pair  of  scissors.  Cut  up 
the  pulp,  removing  all  shreds  and  seeds,  and 
mix  the  whole  together  and  boil  fast  for  20 
minutes  and  jar  hot. 


Their  MERITS  are: 

They  are  made  by  the 
Benicia  Agricultural  Works 
With  California  Capital  and  Labor. 
There  is  just  as  good  money 
There  Is  no  better  labor. 

Every  year  they 
Take  Premiums 
Over  Eastern  Plows. 

They  are  better  made 
Last  longer  and 
Cost  no  more  than 
Any  of  their  Competitors. 

Made  to  suit  all  Work, 
Garden,  Orchard,  Vineyard, 
Stubble,  Breaking,  Subsoil,  &c 
Every  Plow  marked  "Benicia" 
Which  means  "GUARANTEED " 
By  the  oldest  Implement  House 
On  the  Pacific  Coast 

BAKER  &  HAMILTON 

SAN  FRANCISCO  and 
SACRAMENTO 


PEERLESS 
SINGLE  AND  GANG 

PLOWS. 


Sulky  Attachments 
To  fit  all  sizes. 


Steel  Beams, 
Steel  Axles. 

Absolutely  Center  Draft, 
And  Strongest  Beams  made 
Are  used  on  this  Plow  ; 
Hence  draft  very  light. 

This  is  the  best  Plow 
Of  its  class  ever  sold. 
We  Guarantee  it. 


BAKER  &  HAMILTON, 

SAN  FRANCISCO  and  SACRAMENTO. 
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Random  Thoughts. 

By  A.  P.  Roachk,  W.  If.  S.  G.  of  California. 

Don't  try  to  reach  your  distant  goal  by  any  kind  of 
luck, 

Pull  off  your  coat  and  buckle  down  and  win  it 
square  by  pluck. 

The  new  A.  W.  will  soon  go  out  to  many 
granges;  no  member  who  is  not  clear  on  the 
secretary's  books  up  to  and  including  Dec. 
31,  1893,  is  entitled  to  receive  it.  None  but 
masters  of  subordinate  granges  can  impart 
it  to  the  members  of  their  respective 
granges,  except  in  the  case  of  a  deputy  who 
organizes  or  reorganizes  a  grange.  He  may 
impart  it,  by  direction  of  the  proper 
authority,  to  the  masters  of  granges  he  in- 
stitutes or  revives. 

The  following  general  deputies  have  been 
appointed  for  the  year,  and  it  is  hoped  none 
will  refuse  to  act:  I.  C.  Steele,  E.  W. 
Davis,  J.  V.  Webster,  G.  P.  Loucks,  Daniel 
Flint,  B.  F.  Walton,  S.  T.  Coulter,  Cyrus 
Jones,  Wm.  Johnston,  B.  F.  Frisbie,  W.  L. 
Overhiser,  George  Steele,  C.  W.  Norton, 
D.  A.  Ostrom,  A.  J.  Woods,  A.  T.  Dewey, 
J.  D.  Huffman,  Delos  Wood,  O.  N.  Cadwell 
and  J.  A.  Perry. 

District  deputies  will  be  appointed  as 
soon  as  the  names  of  those  desired  by  the 
various  districts  are  forwarded  to  the  mas- 
ter's office.  Send  in  the  names  of  your 
choice  patrons  and  let  us  get  to  work  early. 

In  accordance  with  a  resolution  passed  by 
the  last  State  Grange,  the  Legislative  Com- 
mittee to  serve  during  the  next  two  vears 
shall  be:  Thomas  McConnell,  Wm.  John- 
ston and  J.  D.  Huffman. 

The  worthy  lecturer  and  secretary  have 
set  a  splendid  example  in  supporting  the 
columns  of  the  Rural  Press  with  items  of 
interest  and  Information.  Let  all  the  facile 
pfns  of  our  able  sisters  and  brothers  come 
to  the  rescue  and  let  us  inaugurate  a  literary 
crusade  that  will  arouse  many  a  sleeping 
grange  from  its  "Rip  Van  Winkle"  slumber. 

A  merchant  attempting  to  do  business 
without  a  commercial  paper  could  not  long 
hope  to  compete  with  his  reading,  hence 
better  posted  rivals.  To  a  farmer,  dealing 
with  so  vast  a  variety  of  natural  and  artificial 
causes,  an  agricultural  paper  becomes  even 
more  valuable  than  does  the  commercial  to 
the  merchant,  yet  two  out  of  three  farmers 
read  only  political  papers,  get  their  political 
provender  all  second-handed  and  partizan- 
ized,  and  read  but  little  in  the  farm  papers 
they  do  take  because  they  cannot  spare  the 
time.  Farmers,  such  things  are  short- 
sighted and  unworthy  of  us;  if  we  would 
make  our  business  pay  we  must  make  a 
business  of  it,  for  the  days  of  slim  margins 
promise  to  linger  long  with  us. 

This  space  is  reserved  for  week  after  next 
for  Hon.  Past  Master  Steele  (who  never 
stole  anything  but  the  hearts  of  many 
patrons).  As  the  senior  past  master  he  will 
christen  the  pages  of  the  Rural  for  the  new 
year  with  seed  thoughts  for  patrons,  after 
which  it  is  proposed  to  no  longer  suffer  the 
extreme  modesty  of  our  able  patriarchs  to 
hide  their  "  lights  under  a  bushel.1' 

Bro.  Holman,  regretted  much  to  miss 
your  "  Independent  Standpoint,"  even  for  so 
good  and  grand  a  cause  as  you  mention. 

A.  P.  ROACHE. 


From  Pescadero. 

To  the  Editor: — From  the  long  silence 
of  Pescadero  it  might  be  inferred  the  grange 
was  dead  or  declining.  We  are  still  trying 
to  fulfill  the  obligations  to  which  all  mem- 
bers of  our  order  have  pledged  themselves. 
We  can  count  on  having  a  good  attendance 
at  every  meeting,  of  earnest  workers,  and 
most  of  them  are  heard  from  on  every  ques- 
tion brought  before  the  house.  At  our  last 
meeting,  Jan.  6th,  the  officers  for  the  ensuing 
year  were  installed  by  Worthy  Past  Master 
B.  V.  Weeks,  assisted  by  Bro.  Isa  Steele. 

Bro.  I.  C.  Steele,  that  grand  old  grange 
warhorse  and  champion  of  all  that  is  good 
and  noble,  was  the  recipient  of  the  master's 
jewel,  which  was  placed  upon  his  breast  for 
the  seventeenth  time.  Our  grange,  under 
the  leadership  of  Worthy  Master  Steele,  has 
been  brought  out  of  the  Slough  of  Despond 
to  its  present  high  standard.  Each  officer, 
on  being  conducted  to  his  seat,  responded 
to  the  call  of  the  worthy  master  in  a  neat 
and  appropriate  speech. 

"  Does  industry  need  protection  ? "  has 
been  decided  on  for  debate  at  our  next  meet- 
ing, and  I  expect  we  will  hear  from  some  of 
our  grange  orators.  The  question,  no  doubt, 
is  a  deep  and  complicated  one,  and  requires 
much  earnest  thought;  but,  then,  a  woman 
is  not  supposed  to  understand  the  intricacies 


of  these  tariff  questions,  so  will  listen  to 
those  who  are  better  posted  on  the  subject. 

There  have  been  sufficient  rains  here  for 
all  agricultural  purposes.  Grass  has  been 
growing  nicely  until  the  last  few  days,  which 
have  been  quite  cold  with  some  frost  and 
frozen  ground,  which  has  put  a  check  on  its 
growth.  Farmers  are  plowing  and  preparing 
their  ground  for  seeding. 

Dairying  is  the  principal  business  carried 
on  in  this  part  of  San  Mateo  county;  but  its 
capabilities  are  not  confined  to  that  particu- 
lar business  alone.  Fine  apples,  pears, 
plums,  prunes  and  cherries  are  raised  here, 
and  all  kinds  of  small  fruits,  such  as  black- 
berries, raspberries,  strawberries,  currants 
and  gooseberries,  can  be  produced  in  abun- 
dance with  proper  and  skillful  attention  to 
their  culture.  Some  of  the  products  of  our 
orchards,  in  all  probability,  will  be  seen  in 
San  Mateo  county's  exhibit  at  the  Mid- 
winter Fair.  I  understand  that  some  of  the 
ladies  of  Pescadero  intend  placing  on  exhi- 
bition, at  the  fair,  such  articles  as  moss 
work,  pebbies  from  Pebble  Beach,  paintings, 
etc.  Emily  A.  Leighton, 

Pescadero,  Jan.  7,  1894. 


From  Yuba  City. 

To  the  Editor  : — Our  Grange  installed 
its  officers  on  Saturday,  the  6th,  in  ac- 
cordance with  previous  arrangements.  Past 
Master  of  the  State  Grange,  Daniel  Flint 
of  Sacramento,  was  the  installing  officer  and 
performed  his  part  like  a  veteran  in  the 
cause,  assisted  by  Bro.  B.  F.  Walton.  The 
latter  has  been  among  us  from  his  Eastern 
tour  nearly  two  weeks,  but  has  bounced 
around  so  lively  that  his  nearest  neighbors 
could  no  more  than  catch  a  glimpse  of  him 
as  he  dodged  around  the  corners.  But 
grange  day  brought  him  up  standing  and 
gave  all  an  opportunity  to  give  him  a  shake. 
It  soon  became  apparent  that  circulating 
among  the  big  stars  of  the  order  and  the 
great  cities  East  had  no  injurious  effect  on 
our  brother.  Time  being  limited,  he  deferred 
to  a  later  time  giving  us  a  chapter  of  his 
experience  while  gone. 

Aside  from  the  installation  services,  which 
were  very  impressive,  the  meeting  was 
rendered  interesting  by  remarks  from  Bros. 
Flint,  Walton,  Carpenter,  Frisbie  and  others 
on  the  good  of  the  order.  Bro.  Flint  was 
particularly  apt  and  happy  in  pointing  out 
the  good  the  order  had  done  him  and  was 
capable  of  doing  for  others  who  place  them- 
selves within  the  fold.  The  theme  of  Indi- 
vidual and  corporate  advancement  was 
touched  upon,  and  it  was  felt  that  the  pres- 
ent spirit  throughout  the  State  of  co- 
operation had  its  origin  in  the  Grange,  in 
which  our  community  had  taken  a  leading 
part. 

State  Deputy  B.  F.  Frisbie  announced 
that  installation  of  the  other  granges  of  the 
county  would  take  place  as  follows  :  March 
Grange,  at  Pennington,  January  13th;  North 
Butte  Grange,  at  Live  Oak.  January  20th; 
South  Sutter  Grange,  at  Pleasant  Grove, 
January  27,  1894. 

Invitations  to  attend  were  read  by  the  sec- 
retary, and  Yuba  City  Grange  will  doubtless 
distribute  itself  over  this  jurisdiction. 

Two  events  have  occurred  with  four  mem- 
bers of  our  grange  that  deserve  to  be  chron- 
icled. Two  young  brothers  took  unto  them- 
selves two  young  and  accomplished  sisters 
in  marriage,  on  the  sole  theory,  I  presume, 
that  "  it  is  not  good  for  man  to  be  alone,"  or 
words  to  that  effect.  Evidences  of  the  com- 
ing co-operation  were  visible  a  long  while 
back,  and  the  happy  day  had  been  set,  by 
the  public,  so  long  ago  that  all  lost  interest 
in  it,  when  it  came  like  a  flash  from  a  clear 
sky.  First  it  was  Enos.  E.  Grover  and 
Nannie  Guinn,  and,  second,  Lawrence 
Schillig  to  Belle  Evans  Greely.  It  is  said 
the  ceremony  makes  man  and  woman  one, 
but  in  this  instance  it  is  a  comfort  to  know 
that  our  membership  is  not  to  be  curtailed 
by  the  event. 

It  should  also  have  been  mentioned  at 
the  proper  time,  which  occurred  months  ago, 
that  Bro.  L.  H.  Woodworth,  editor  and 
manager  of  the  Sutter  County  Farmer, 
heeded  the  above  admonition  about  living 
alone,  and  took  to  himself  one  of  Sutter's 
accomplished  daughters  as  a  life  partner. 

Bro.  Lon  found  his  affinity  without  the 
gates  of  the  grange.  Our  many  attractive 
ladies  are  inclined  to  pronounce  this  an  un- 
pardonable offense.  But  he  is  not  alone. 
Another  brother,  Chas.  W.  Guptill,  is  a  two 
months'  old  victim  of  woman's  wiles  without 
our  circle.  All  cherish  the  hope  that  both 
brothers  will  lead  their  charming  partners 
to  our  inner  band. 

The  writer  was  again  selected  to  represent 
Yuba  City  Grange  in  the  columns  of  the 
Rural  for  the  present  year.  As  he  Is  con- 
templating a  trip  East  on  Indefinite  leave  of 


absence,  I  hardly  see  how  he  is  going  to 
fulfill  this  duty. 

The  unprecedented  acreage  that  is  to  be 
of  grain  this  year  is  about  two-thirds  seeded. 
It  would  all  be  in  except  for  the  late  rains, 
which  retard  sowing  if  not  plowing.  The 
earlier  sown  is  looking  very  fine  and  all  are 
encouraged  over'the  favorable  prospects  for 
the  year  1894.  Fraternally. 

Jan.  9,  1894.         George  Ohleyer. 


Sari  Jose  Grange. 

To  the  Editor: — San  Jose  Grange  is 
neither  dead  nor  sleeping,  but  the  regular 
grange  correspondent  has  for  some  time  been 
wrestling  with  Monsieur  La  Grippe,  with 
at  times  a  question  of  who  would  be  the 
victor.  But  by  the  aid  of  a  good  doctor  and 
an  excellent  nurse  (my  good  wife),  La  Grippe 
was  compelled  to  beat  a  retreat,  and  the 
correspondent  allowed  to  resume  his  duties. 

Between  the  labors  in  the  vineyard,  the 
orchard  and  the  farm,  our  meetings  were 
poorly  attended  during  the  later  summer 
and  fall  months,  but  now  that  the  crops  are 
secured,  and  mostly  marketed,  the  vacant 
places  in  our  hall  are  being  filled,  as  at  our 
last  two  meetings  from  sixty  to  eighty  were 
present. 

Last  week  a  class  of  ten  were  taken  to  the 
Master's  office  to  receive  the  fourth  and  last 
degree  a  subordinate  grange  can  confer. 

To  day  the  following  officers  were  in- 
stalled :  R.  P.  McGUocy,  Master ;  G.  W. 
Worthen,  Overseer ;  Mrs.  Amos  Adams, 
Lecturer ;  W.  Beauchamp,  Steward  ;  D. 
Coats,  Assistant  Steward  ;  Mrs.  M.  Win- 
gate,  Chaplain  ;  G.  W.  Tarleton,  Treasurer; 
Mrs.  J.  M.  Worthen,  Secretary;  W.  Lister, 
Gate-Keeper  ;  Miss  Jennie  Saunders,  Pom- 
ma  ;  Miss  Ada  Ross,  Flora  ;  Mrs.  N.  J. 
Tarleton,  Ceres ;  Miss  Ada  Unglisb,  Lady 
Assistant  Steward  ;  Miss  Nellie  Jefferds, 
Organist  ;  and  D.  H.  Blake,  Trustee. 

It  Is  conceded  by  all,  that  we  have  elected 
the  right  men  and  the  right  women  to  the 
right  places,  and  if  San  Jose  Grange  does 
not  enjoy  a  boom  the  coming  year  it  will  not 
be  for  lack  of  zeal  or  efficiency  on  the  pan 
of  the  newly  installed  officers. 

Last  week  our  grange  adopted  a  protest 
against  changing  the  tariff  on  green  or  dried 
fruit,  and  a  committee  consisting  of  Pettit, 
Wheeler  and  Hersey  were  instructed  to  tele- 
graph it  to  our  members  in  Congress. 

Notice  was  given  that,  at  our  next  meet- 
ing, a  resolution  would  be  introduced  favor- 
ing "  tariff  reform." 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  meeting  to- 
day was  the  able  and  instructive  remarks  by 
three  visiting  members  from  Illinois — Mrs. 
J.  J.  Brown  and  the  Messrs.  J.  B.  and  R.  S. 
Hanlen.  The  consensus  of  opioion  ex- 
pressed was  that  the  grange  was  purely  an 
educational  and  social  institution,  and  that 
for  granges  to  succeed  the  elements  of  suc- 
cess must  be  in  the  members  of  the  grange. 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  if  it  were  only  possible 
to  rivet  in  the  minds  of  each  member  of  the 
order  that  to  his  or  her  individual  effort  de- 
pended in  a  measure  the  success  or  perhaps 
the  life  of  their  grange,  and  would  always 
enter  the  grange  hall  with  something  to  im- 
part that  would  interest  or  instruct  the 
grange,  less  failures  and  less  dormant 
granges  would  exist. 

When  grangers  become  thoroughly  im- 
bued with  the  idea  that  the  grange  as  at 
present  constituted  is  but  an  educational  (I 
give  this  word  the  broadest  definition)  and 
social  institution,  and  that  permanent  suc- 
cess can  only  be  attained  by  individual  ef- 
fort, for  this  effort  Itself  is  one  of  the  edu- 
cational features  of  the  grange,  or,  as  a 
brother  in  our  grange  to-day  said:  "  One 
of  the  best  ways  to  educate  ourselves  is  to 
help  educate  others."  And  then,  as  soon  as 
possible,  we  must  unlearn  and  eradicate 
from  our  minds  the  belief  that  the  State  or 
National  Grange  will  or  can  do  anything  to 
put  life  or  vigor  into  subordinate  granges. 
Success  or  failure  lies  within  the  walls  of 
each  grange. 

Our  secretary  informs  us  that  San  Jose 
Grange  has  contributed  to  the  State  Grange 
during  the  last  year  nearly  $110.  While  we 
do  not  think  this  is  more  than  some  other 
granges  paid,  it  is  a  goodly  sum  to  pay  to 
keep  up  an  organization. 

And  here  let  the  writer  express  his  indi- 
vidual opinion  that,  if  the  late  State  Grange 
failed  to  indicate  in  the  slightest  degree  any 
object  to  attain — any  course  of  action  for 
granges  in  their  organized  capacity  to  pur- 
sue— it  has  at  least  given  us  one  of  the  best, 
if  not  the  very  best,  set  of  State  Grange  of- 
ficers we  have  ever  had;  and  if  they  cannot, 
during  their  terms  of  office,  build  up  the 
order  in  this  State,  it  will  not  be  a  fault  of 
theirs.  Amos  Adams. 

San  Jose,  Jan.  6,  1894. 


The  Secretary's  Column. 

Bennett  Valley  Grange  installed  their  of- 
ficers January  6th,  and  a  good  time  in  gen- 
eral was  had.  A  harvest  feast  was  furnished 
by  the  sisters  and  all  report  having  a  good 
time.  Bennett  Valley  Grange  intends  hold- 
ing one  of  its  meetings  during  the  month  on 
an  evening,  at  which  time  they  will  have 
literary  exercises,  and,  after  grange,  a  hop 
until  12  p.  >i. 

Owing  to  business  I  was  unable  to  visit 
Sebastopol  Grangt  and  install  their  officers 
on  Saturday,  January  6th.  Brother  James 
Moran  acted  as  installing  officer,  and  they 
report  having  a  good  time  and  an  excellent 
meeting.  More  enthusiasm  was  displayed 
than  there  has  been  for  some  time.  I  regret 
that  I  was  unable  to  be  with  the  good  people 
of  Sebastopol,  but  trust  I  may  be  able  to 
promptly  answer  their  calls  in  the  future. 

I  acknowledge  receipt  of  quarterly  re- 
ports from  March,  Stockton.  New  Hope, 
San  Jose.  Watsonville,  Grass  Valley,  Wood- 
bridge,  North  Butte,  San  Antonio,  Two 
Rock,  Danville,  Santa  Rosa  and  Florin 
Granges,  for  the  quarter  ending  December 
31,  1883,  with  the  necessary  cash  accom- 
panying. 

The  sixth  degree  certificates  were  for- 
warded to  all  those  who  received  that  de- 
gree at  the  late  session  of  the  State  Grange, 
held  in  Petaluma.  Should  any  of  those  who 
received  the  degree  at  that  time  fail  to  re- 
ceive their  certificate,  please  notify  this 
office. 

We  have  received  a  communication  from 
the  office  of  the  lecturer  of  the  National 
Grange  which  will  be  immediately  forwarded 
to  all  the  subordinate  granges  in  the  State. 

At  a  meeting  of  Rosevllle  Grange,  held 
January  6,  1894,  the  resolutions  adopted  by 
Tulare  Grange  regarding  the  income  tax 
were  indorsed. 

Granges  which  have  not  sent  In  report  of 
their  election  of  officers  will  please  do  so  at 
their  earliest  opportunity  as  I  have  a  letter 
which  will  be  forwarded  them  as  soon  as 
they  report  their  elections  which,  no  doubt, 
will  be  greatly  appreciated  by  the  newly- 
elected  masters,  and  will  no  doubt  greatly 
assist  them  in  their  labors  during  the  coming 
year. 

All  communications  for  California  State 
Grange  should  be  addressed  to  Don  Mills, 
Santa  Rosa. 


Grange  Elections. 

American  River,  No.  172. — Master,  L. 
G.  Rodman;  Overseer,  S.  M.  Warnock;  Lec- 
turer, Geo.  Criswell ;  Steward,  H.  L.  War- 
nock; Assistant  Steward,  Geo.  Fitzgerald  ; 
Chaplain,  Mrs.  Hall;  Treasurer,  Miss  Cicely 
Cornell  ;  Secretary,  J.  D.  Cornell  ;  Gate 
Keeper,  C.  Halverson  ;  Ceres,  Miss  Ada 
Haywood;  Pomona,  Miss  Mary  McDonald  ; 
Flora,  Miss  Zera  Dunlap  ;  Lady  Assistant 
Steward,  Miss  Mary  Cornell  ;  Trustee,  D. 
W.  Taylor.  Date  of  installation,  Jan.  13, 
1894. 

New  Hope,  No.  301.— Master,  F.  O. 
Housken  ;  Overseer,  Mrs.  P.  A.  Kise  ;  Lec- 
turer, Geo.  H.  Barber  ;  Steward,  Miss  Kate 
Housken;  Assistant  Steward,  D.  O.  Jordan; 
Chaplain,  Mrs.  Carrie  Carleton  ;  Treasurer, 
Mrs.  Katrlna  Housken  ;  Secretary,  W.  E. 
Journeay ;  Gate  Keeper,  W.  W.  Fogg  ; 
Ceres,  Mrs.  Rosa  Jory  ;  Pomona,  Miss  Jes- 
sie Thornton  ;  Flora,  Mrs.  Josie  Conner; 
Lady  Assistant  Steward,  Mrs.  Clara  B. 
Thompson. 

Waterloo,  No.  295.  —  Master,  C.  B. 
Pearson;  Overseer,  R.  J.  Drullard;  Lecturer, 
Carl  Salback;  Chaplain,  T.  J.  Truscott; 
Steward,  Oscar  Sayles;  Assistant  Steward, 
Walter  Anderson;  Treasurer,  James  Brumby; 
Secretary,  G.  R.  Drullard;  Gate- Keeper, 
Willie  Sayles;  Pomona,  Sister  Ida  Bunch; 
Ceres,  Sister  H.  M.  Jones;  Flora,  Sister 
Emily  Fitzgerald;  Lady  Assistant  Steward, 
Sister  Minnie  Howland. 

At  a  regular  meeting  of  Woodbridge 
Grange  held  Jan  2,  the  following  officers 
were  duly  installed:  Master,  J.  P.  Jefferson; 
Overseer,  Mrs.  Kate  Thompson;  Lecturer, 
Mrs.  W.  B.  White;  Steward,  N.  Vesper 
Williams;  Assistant  Steward,  Otto  Spenker; 
Chaplain,  Miss  Jessie  Spenker;  Treasurer, 
Ezra  Fiske;  Secretary,  H.  C.  Shattuck; 
Gate-Keeper,  H.  M.  Woods;  Pomona,  Mrs. 
Kate  White;  Flora,  Mrs.  J.  Emde;  Ceres, 
Mrs.  J.  P.  Jefferson;  Lady  Assistant  Stew- 
ard, Miss  Cassie  Ellis;  Organist,  Miss  Etta 
Williams. 

From  Watsonville. 

To  THE  Editor:— On  January  6th,  Wat- 
sonville Grange  installed  officers  in  due 
form.  They  had  an  all-day  session  and  a 
bountiful  harvest  feast.  There  was  a  good 
attendance,  and  a  large  number  of  patrons 
are  ready  for  the  new  word.  The  new 
master  was  cordially  welcomed  to  the  chair 
and  the  past  master,  E.  Z.  Roache,  was  wel- 


January  13,  1894. 
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corned  to  the  past  master's  ranks.  There 
were  several  spirited  speeches  made,  and 
gjood  work  for  the  coming  year  promised. 

S.  M.  R.,  Sec'y. 
Watsonville,  Jan.  8,  1894. 

From  Waterloo  Grange. 

To  the  Editor:  —  Waterloo  Grange 
is  still  holding  its  nwn,  having  jnst  fin- 
ished initiating  a  class  of  three  at  our 
last  meeting,  on  December  23d,  and  ot 
course  we  had  a  regular  harvest  feast,  which 
was  well  attended,  considering  the  stormy 
weather  we  are  now  having. 

The  young  people  f  thi  grange  (of  which 
it  is  mostly  composed)  have  been  gradually 
coming  to  the  front  since  its  organization, 
and  they  are  now  filling  all  the  offices,  Ceres 
excepted. 

We  have  accepted  an  invitation  from 
Stockton  Grange  to  have  our  officers  in- 
stalled by  the  State  lecturer  at  thei:  hall,  on 
the  first  Saturday  in  January.      G.  R.  D. 

Stockton,  Dec.  26,  1893. 

Breeders'  Directory. 

Six  lines  or  leas  In  this  directory  at  60c  per  line  per  month. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


F.  H.  BURKE  828  Market  St.,  S.  F.  Registered 
Holstelns,  winners  of  more  first  prizes,  sweepstake? 
and  special  premiums  than  any  herd  on  the  Coast 
Pure  registered  Berkshire  Pigs.   All  strains. 


JERSEYS  AND  HOLSTEINS,  from  the  best 
Butter  and  Milk  Stock;  also  Thoroughbred  Hogs  and 
Poultry.  Win.  Nlies  &  Co..  Los  Angeles,  Cal., 
Breeders  and  Exporters.    Established  In  1876. 


M.  D.  HOPKINS,  Petaluma.  Registered  Shorthorn 
Oattie.    Both  sexes  tor  sale. 


PERC HERON  HORSES.— Pure-bred  Horses  and 
Mares,  all  age*,  and  Guaranteed  Breeders,  lor  sale  at 
my  ranch  near  Lakeport,  Laice  County,  Oal.  New 
Catalogue  now  ready.    Wm.  B.  Collier. 


PETER  SAXE  &  SON,  Lick  House,  San  Francisco, 
Cal.  Importers  and  Breeders,  tor  past  21  years,  of 
every  variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs. 


JERSEYS— The  best  A.  J.  C  C  Registered  Prize 
Herd  is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.  Animals  for  sale. 

L.  V.  WIL.L.ITS,  Watsonville,  Cal.,  Blaok  Perch 
erons.    Registered  Stallions  for  sale. 


POULTRY. 


WM.  NILES  <5»  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  Breeders  of 
nearly  all  varieties  of  Poultry,  Dairy  Cattle  and  Hogs. 


OALIPORNIA  POULTRY  FARM,  Stockton, 
Cal.  Send  for  Illustrated  &  Descriptive  Catalogue,  free. 


R.  Q.  HEAD,  Napa.  Importer  and  Breeder  of  Land 
and  Water  Fowls.    Send  for  New  Catalogue. 


SHEEP  AND  OOATS. 


R.  H.  CRANE, Petaluma,  Cal.  Breeder  and  Importer, 
South  Down  Sheep;  also  Fox  Hounds  from  Missouri. 


SWINE. 


MONROE  MILLER,  Elisio,  Ventura  County,  Cal., 
Breeder  of  Registered  Berkshire  Hogs. 


H.  J.  PHILPOTT,  Niles,  Cal.,  Importer  and  breeder 
of  Tecumseb  and  other  oholce  strains  of  Registered 
Poland-China  Hogs. 


J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden,  Cal.  Breeder  and  Importer 
of  Thoroughbred  Swine.  Small  Yorkshire  Victoria, 
Essex  and  Poland-China.    Superior  Stock,  new  Prices 


BKRKSHIRE8  &  POLAND-OHIN A  HOGS, 
Best  Stock;  also  Dairy  Strains  of  Jerseys  and  Holstelns. 
Wm.  N  lies  &  Co.  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Established  1876. 


P.  H.  MURPHY.  Perkins,  Sao.  Co.,  Cal.— Breeder  of 
Short-Horn  Cattle,  Poland-China  and  Berkshire  Hogs. 


T.  WAITE,  Perkins,  Cal.,  breeder   of  registered 
Berkshire  Hogs  and  Plymouth  Rock  fowls. 


TYLER  BEA.UH,  San  Jose,  Cal.    Breeder  of  Thor 
oughbred  Berkshire  and  Essex  Hogs. 


OHAS.  A.  8TOWE,  Stockton,  Reglst'r'd  Berkshlres 


HOLBERT &  CONGER 

Los  Angeles,  Oal. 

 Direct  Importers  of  

Large  Draft  and  Fine 
Coach  Stallions, 

IM'jl  'German  Coach,  Percherona, 
English  Shires,  Belgian*, 
Cleveland  Baya  and  Yorkshire  Coach,  all  Registered.  First 
Prizes  at  Cal.  Fairs.  Sixty-One  Prizes,  Five  Sweep- 
stakes and  two  herd  prizes  at  World's  Fair,  1893.  Corre- 
spondence solicited  Address  208  Belmont  Ave.  We  make 
special  inducements  and  terma  to  a  company  of  breeders. 


MRS.J.G  FREDERICKS, 

MADISON,  CAL. 

Poultry  and  Eggs  for  Sale  Cheap. 

Tolouse  Geese  a  Specialty. 


DROP  IT; 


IF  YOUR  BUSINESS  DOES  NOT  PAY 
Chickens  are  easily  and  successfully 
raised  by  using  the  Petaluma  Incu- 
bators and  Brooders.     Our  illus- 
trated catalogue  tells  all  about  It.  Don't 
buy  any  but  the  Petaluma  if  you  want  strong,  vigorous  chicks.  We 
are  Pacific  Coast  Headquarters  for  Bone  and  Clover  Cutters,  Markers, 
Books,  Caponizing  Tools,  Fountains,  Flood's  Roup  Cure,  Morris 


Poultry  Cure,  Creosozone  the  great  chicken-lice  killer  and  every  other 
article  required  by  poultry  raisers.  See  the  maebi  nes  in  operation  at 
our  exhibit  with  the  Norwalk  Ostrich  Farm,  Midwinter  Fair,  hatch- 


ing ostriches  and  all  kinds  of  eggs.  Catalogue  free,  if  you  want  it, 
write  to  us.  PETAL  IJItIA    INCUBATOR  CO., 

750-752-754-756  Main  St.,  Petaluma,  Cal. 


BERKSHIRE  SWINE. 

Prize  Herd  of  Southern  California. 

PIGS  OP  ALL  AOBS  FOR  SALES. 

SESSIONS  &  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

P.  O.  Box  680. 


HOW  TO  RAISE  TURKEYS  I 


The  numerous  diseases  that  are  usually 
prevalent  among  very  Young  Turkeys 
may  be  prevented  by  the  use  of 

CARY'S  PILLS 

Send  for  Circular 

B.  FOUGERA  &  CO., 

30  North  William  Streot.  New  York. 


In  These  Dull  Times 

You  Cm  Largely  Increase 

Your  income  by  buying  an  Incubator 
and  engaging  in  the  oblcken  business 
Send  stamp  for  our  catilogue  of 
Incubators,  Wire  Netting,  Blooded 
Fowls  and  Poultry  Appliances  gen 
erally  Remember,  the  best  it  the 
cheapest.  PACIFIC  QTiUBA'lOK  CO. 
1317  Castro  St.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


A.  BRUSH, 

SANTA  ROSA,  CAL.  (Care  Santa  Rosa  National  Bank.) 
Importer,  Breeder,  Exporter. 

8.  O  White  Leghorn 
8.  C.  Brown  Leghorn 
Barred  Plymouth  Rock 
Black  Minorcas, 

Eggs,  $3  per  13.  Send  for  circular. 


HATCH  CHICKENS  BY  STEAM 

wthu» improved  Excelsior  Incubator. 

Simple,  Perfect,  Self-Rcgu- 
latino.  Thousands  in  suc- 
cessful operation.  Guaran- 
teed to  hatch  a  larger  per- 
centage of  fertile  eggs  at 
less  cost  than  any  other 
Hatcher.  Lowest  priced 
fire  t-c  lass  Hatcher  made. 
CEO.  II.  8TAHL,  Qnlpey,llL 


BEE-KEEPERS'  SUPPLIES. 

Dovetailed  Hives,  Sections,  Comb  Foundation,  Founda- 
tion Machines,  Extractors,  Smokers,  Hooey  Knives, 
Alley's  Traps,  Perforated  Zinc  Honey  Boards,  Shipping 
Cases,  Cans  and  Cases  tor  Extracted  Honey,  Bee  Tents, 
ROOT'S  QOODS,  and  everything  required  by  the  trade, 
wholesale  and  retail. 

wm,  8TYAN,  Han  Mateo,  Oal. 


-THE  — 


HALSTED  1NC0BAT0R 

COMPANY, 
1813  Myrtle  Street,  Oakland.  Oal. 

Send  Stamp  for  Circular 


Treatise  on  the  Horse  and  His  Diseases, 

By  B.  J.  Kendall,,  M.  D. 

85  Fine  Engravings  showing 
the  positions  and  actions  of  sick 
horses  Gives  the  cause, symp- 
toms and  best  treatment  or  dis- 
eases. Has  a  table  giving  the 
doses,  effects  and  antidotes  of 
all  the  principal  rredlclnes  used 
for  the  horse,  and  a  few  pages 
on  the  action  and  uses  of  rued 
dlclnes.  Rules  for  telling  the 
age  of  a  horse,  with  a  fine  en- 
graving showing  the  appearance 
of  the  teeth  at  each  year.  It  Is  printed  on  fine  papei 
and  has  nearly  100  pages,  7ix5  Inohes.  Price,  only  It, 
oents,  or  five  for  II,  00  receipt  of  which  we  will  sum 
by  mall  to  any  address  DEWEY  PUBLISHING  CO..  Jjf 
Wwket  Street.  Ran  Franrttaoo 


i  American  Bee  Journal 

(Established  I86I.J 

Is  oldest,  Largest.  Beat, 
Cheapest  and  the  Only 
1  weekly  Bee-Paper  In  all 
America.  32  pages,  11.00 
I  a  year,   lend  for  Free  Sample. 
$1.00  BBI-BOOK  Flip 

W  YORK  *  00,  M  rlftk  !«•.,  Ohieftgo,  III 


The  Most  Successful  Remedy  ever  discovered 
as  It  is  certain  In  Its  effects  and  does  not  blister. 
Read  proof  below. 

KENDALL'S  SPAVIN  CURE. 

Star,  Lane  Co.,  Oekoon,  Feb.  8th,  1892. 
Ds.  B.  J.  Kendall  Co., 

Dear  Sirs :— I  have  used  yonr  Kendall's  Spavtn 
Cure  for  the  last  twelve  years  never  being  without 
It  but  a  few  weeks  in  that  time  and  I  have  made 
several  wonderful  cures  with  it.  I  cured  a  Curb 
of  longstanding.  Then  I  had  a  four  year  old  colt 
badly  gweenied  ;  tried  every  thing  without  any 
benefit,  so  I  tried  your  liniment,  and  in  a  few  weeks 
he  was  well  and  his  shoulder  filled  upall  right,  and 
(he  other,  a  four  year  old  that  had  a  Thoroushpln 
nod  Blood  Spavin  on  the  same  joint,  and  to-day 
no  one  can  tell  which  leg  It  was  on.  These  state- 
ments can  be  proven,  if  necessary ;  the  four  year 
cilds  are  now  seven  and  can  be  seen  any  day  at  Cot- 
tage Grove,  Or.  s.  Z.  Paxtom 

—Price  $1.00  per  bottle.  

DR.  B.  J.  KENDALL,  CO., 
Enosburgh  Falls,  Vermont. 
SOID  BV  4  LI.  I»RIT«GISTS. 


The  Longest  Pole 

Knocks  the  Persimmons. 

80  the  long  test  knocks  out  shoddy  fences.  The  Hon. 
John  Walker  of  Fayette,  Mo.,  writes:  "Four  years  ago  1 
bought  y  our  fence  for  a  deer  park,  and  it  has  proved  so 
satisfactory  I  now  want  prices  on  farm  fences."  Unrii  e 
testimonials,  like  green  persimmons,  lead  to  profanity. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mlcbi 
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Also  Steel  Web  Picket  Fence  and  Steel  Wire 
Kence  Board.  Write  for  circulars. 
DeKALB  FENCE  CO.,  33  High  St..  DeKalb.  III. 

JNO.  WOODLOOK,  26  Beale  St., 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL., 
General   Agents  for  Pacific  Slope. 


SBUUEi 


SUALtS 


4Tor^_ 
U  S.  STANDARD,  FULLY  WARRANTED 

nr  Deliver*)  a*  yonr  R.  B.  Station  and  ample  ttm»  t* 
buildirur  and  uatrim  allowed  bate*  aornptm—. 

OSGOOD  A  TH0MPS0M,  Binahamtoti.M 

PORTABLE  PLATFORM  SCALES, 
TRUCKS,  ETC. 

Twenty-five  per  cent  oheaper  than  any  other  on  the 
market    Send  for  Catalogue. 

C.  H.  LINDEMANN,  Agent, 

126  KEARNY  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


If  rrDTDC  SEND  FOR 

IVCCirL  IV  O    Sample  copy  of 
CLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTUKE. 
■  "■A  Handsomely  Illustrated  nrr  CIIDDI  ICC 
I  M  Magazine,  and  Catalog,  of  DCC  OUrrLICO 
WW  FREE.  A.  1.  ROOT,  Medina,  O, 


D 


AN  OLD  STYI  F  PULVERIZER- °Peratcdby 

n"    VlmU    Oil  Lb  one  small  dov  and  a  man. 


THE  LATFST         cpuLVERIZER-  °Per- 

I  n  fc  LHI  CO  I  O  I  ILL  ated  by  on„  9mali  oov. 

A  VOICE  PROM  TEXAS. 

Qalvhstos,  Tex.,  Dec.  20,  '93. 
Messrs.  TBUMAM,  HOOKER  &  CO.,  .-'an  Franclsoo, 
Cal.— Gentlemen:  The  PACIFIC  8PAUER  which  I 
have  purchased  from  you  has  done  noble  work  iu  getting 
raw  prairie  land  with  about  nix  Inches  of  tough  sod  In 
thorough  and  fine  condition.  In  fact,  I  believe  that  my 
land  is  in  twice  as  good  condition  as  that  of  any  of  the 
neighbors  whose  land  has  been  In  cultivation  for  a 
period  of  time  and  who  have  used  other  kinds  of  Imple- 
ments.  Yours  truly,  ).  W.  TERKY, 

Solicitor  for  Texas  of  the  Santa  Fe  Ry.  Co. 


Write  us  for  full  particulars. 

TRUMAN,  HOOKER  &  CO., 


SAN  FRANCISCO. 


DIVIDEND  NOTICE. 


THE  GERMAN  SAVINGS  AND 
LOAN  SOCIETY, 

526    CALIFORNIA  STREET. 

For  the  half  year  ending  December  31,  1893,  a  dividend 
has  been  declared  at  the  rate  of  five  and  one-tenth 
(5  1*10)  per  cent  per  annum  on  term  deposits,  and  four 
and  one-quarter  (4J)  per  cent  per  annum  on  ordinary 
deposits,  payable  ou  and  after  Tuesday,  January  2,  1894. 

GEO.  TOURNY,  Secretary. 


B 


ELLE  CITY  FEED  AND 
ENSILAGE  CUTTER" 


Made  in  all  sizes,  for  both 
power  and  hand  use.  A  roll 
line  of  Tread  and  Sweep 
Powers,  Root  Cutters, 
etc  Send  for  lllus.  Catalogue 
and  Price  LiBts.  Silo  and 
Ensilage  Treatise  —  b  REE 
to  all  who  mention  this  paper. 
IIKLLK  OIT  V  Jtt*  ».  CO.,  Raelne,  Wl 

TREE!  WASEC. 

OLIVE  r>IJP_ 

"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic 
Soda  and  Pure  Potash. 

T.W.JAOKSONtfcOO.. 

Sole  Agents, 

No  5  Market  Street,  Sac  Francisco,  Cal. 


AGENTS$52J°»s5i. 

Ladi.nor  UeoU.  Beotsnoar  known 
ed  atevery  boaae,  aiaoe  ot  boatneaa  or  ram 
-  iheyearrooDO,  "llonMr* Kloetrie  Motor 
ruD8aillUadfK>nisbtmHebJoery.  Cheso- 
estpoweroD  eartrcOonowted  instantly  m 
wash  or  sewing  maoblae,  oorm  rtriWj 
pumps,  fans,  lathes,  )e*«l«rt' m  deoOsw 
mnohliMTT,  Ao.  Oleaa,  sTrlseless.  Ml 
»  ufs-tlma.   Bo  mi  ■l—ni  mml  n 
•how  Is  opsralKm  »  saK  *■■ 

aoteed.  Profits  lanw  Otreolara  tro*. 
W.  C  UAIIKIBOIT  A  Vf*t  Colombo*,  9. 


School  ot  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying, 
738  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 
Open  All  Year. 
A.  VAN  DC.K  NAILLKN,  President. 
Assaying  of  Ores,  826;  Bullion  and  Cnlorlnatlon  Assay, 
$26;  Blowpipe  Assay,  $10.    Full  course  of  assaving,  $60. 
ESTABLISHED  1864.  tor  Send  for  circular. 


^,220  MARK  E  T.ST.S.T.-,  _ 
V_f  LEVATOR  IS  FRONT.  ST.S.F.— ^ 


[a0™  [WELL  MACHINERY^ 

All  Unrtt  of  Tools.  Fori  une  for  thediiller  by  using  our 
Adamantine  procens; can  takeacore.  Perfected  Econom- 
ical Arteshin  i'lininlnu  Ril-s  to  work  bv  Steam.  Air.  etc. 
Letnabrlprou.  TIIF.  AMEKICAN  WEL1.WOKK8, 
Aaron,  lll.|   Oblcavo,  Ill.i   Dullu.,  Tex. 
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How  Much  More  Fruit  Should  the 
East  Take? 
Tor  the  season  ending  October  31,  1893, 
1955  carloads  of  fresh  deciduous  fruits  were 
sent  to  Chicago  over  the  lines  of  the  South- 
ern Pacific  Company.  With  Chicago's  popu- 
lation of  1,099  850  this  would  give  an  allot- 
ment ratio  of  563  inhabitants  to  each  car- 
load. Applying  this  ratio  to  the  118  Eastern 
cities  containing  a  population  of  over  25,000 
each,  the  following  table  as  to  distribution  is 
produced :   ' 


CTnm. 


Mew  York,  N.  Y  

Chicago,  III  

Philadelphia,  Pa  

Brooklyn,  N.  Y._  

St  Louis,  Mo  

Boston,  Mass  

Baltimore,  Md  

Cincinnati,  Ohio  

Cleveland,  Ohio  

Buffalo,  N.  Y  

Mew  Orleans,  La  

Pittsburg,  Pa  -•- 

Washington,  D.  C  

Detroit,  Mich  

Milwaukee,  Wis  

Newark,  N.  J  

Minneapolis,  Minn  

Jersey  City,  N.  J  

Louisville,  Ky  

Omaha,  Nebr  

Rochester,  N.  Y_  

St.  Paul,  Minn  

y«nm»i  city,  Mo  

providence,  R.  I  

Denver,  Colo  

Indianapolis.  Ind  

Alleghany,  Pa  

Albany,  N.  Y  

Columbus,  Ohio  

Syracuse,  N.  Y  

Worcester,  Mass  

Toledo,  Ohio  

Richmond,  Va  

Mew  Haven,  Conn  

Pa  tenon,  N.  J  

Lowell,  Mass  

Nashville,  Tenn  

Scranton,  Pa  

Fall  River,  Mass  

Cambridge,  Mass  

Atlanta  Ua._  

Memphis,  Tenn  

Wilmington,  Del  

Dayton,  Ohio  

Troy,  N.  Y  

Grand  Rapids,  Mich  

Reading,  Pa  

Camden,  N.  J._  

Trenton,  N.  J  

Lynn,  Mas-,  

Lincoln.  Nebr_  

Charleston,  8.  C  

Hartford,  Conn  

St.  Joseph,  Mo  

Svansvllle,  Ind  

Dee  Moines,  Iowa  

Bridgeport,  Conn  

Saginaw,  Mich  

Salt  Lake,  Utah  

Lawrence,  Mass..  

Springfield,  Mass  

Manchester,  N.  H  

Dllca.  N.  Y  

Hoboken,  N.  J  

Savannah,  Qa  

Peoria,  111  

New  Bedford,  Mass  

Erie,  Pa  

Somervllle,  Mass  

Harrisburg,  Pa  

Kansas  City,  Kan  

Dallas,  Tex  

Sioux  City,  Iowa  

Elizabeth,  N.  J  

Wilkesbarre,  Pa  

San  Antonio.  Tex..  

Covington,  Ky  

Portland,  Me  

Holyoke.  Mass  

Fort  Wayne,  Ind  

Blnghampton,  N.  Y  

Norfolk,  Va.  

Wheeling,  W.  Va  

Augusta,  Ga_  

Youngstown,  Ohio  

Duluth,  Minn  

Yonkers,  N.  Y_  

Lancaster,  Pa  

Springfield,  Ohio  

Qulncy,  111  

Mobile,  Ala  

Topeka,  Kan  

Elmlra,  N.  Y  

Salem,  Mass  

Long  Uland  City,  N.  Y... 

Altoona,  Pa  

Dubuque,  Iowa  

Terre  Haute,  Ind  

Chattanooga,  Tenn.  

Galveston,  Tex  

Waterbury,  Conn  

Chelsea,  Mass  

Bay  City,  Mich  

Pawtucket,  R.  1  

Akron,  Ohio  

Houston.  Tex  

Haverhill,  Mass  

Broekton,  Mass  

WlUlamsport,  Pa  

Davenport,  Iowa  

Canton,  Ohio  

Birmingham,  Ala  

Little  Rock,  Ark  

Auburn,  N.  Y  

Taunton,  Mass  

Allentown,  Pa  

La  Crosse,  Wis  


TotaL   IS  439,828  28,863  8,821 


id 

S  S 

3  t»  a 


1,516,301 
1,099,850 
1.016,964 
806  343 
451,770 
448,477 
434,439 
296,90b 
261.D63 
256,064 
242,039 
24S,6l' 
230,392 
205,876 
204,468 
181,880 
164,738 
168,008 
161,129 
140,4)2 
131,896 
183,166 
132.716 
182,146 
106,718 
105.436 
105.287 
94.923 
88,150 
88,143 
84,655 
81,484 
81,388' 
81,29t> 
78,347 
77,696 
78,168 
76,216 
74,898 
70,028 
65.633 
64.497 
61,431 
61,220 
60.966 
60.278 
68,661 
68,813 
67,458 
66,727 
65,154 
64,965 
58,230 
62,324 
50.756 
60,093 
43,866 
46,322 
44  818 
44,664 
44,179 
44.126 
44,007 
48  64s 
43,189 
41,024 
40,783 
40.631 
40,162 
89,386 
38,316 
38,06" 
87,806 
87,764 
37,718 
87  673 
37,31 
86,426 
35  637 
36,393 
85,006 
84,871 
84,522 
38,300 
33  22U 
88,115 
32.033 
32,011 
31,895 
81,494 
31.076 
31,007 
30,896 
30,801 
80,606 
30  887 
30  311 
80,217 
29,100 
29,084 
28  646 
S7.90V 
27,839 
27,683 
27.601 
27,667 
27,412 
27,294 
27,132 
26,87! 
26,189 
26,178 
25,874 
26,858 
26,448 
26,228 
26,190 


il 


PC 


166 
166 
ISO 

144 
U4 
144 

189 
138 
1S7 
134 
182 
124 

tie 
lot 
lot 
Jos 

lo7 
j04 
04 

102 
99 
98 
9? 
96 
93 
M 

u 

88 
82 
80 
70 
78 
78 
78 
78 
77 
73 
72 
11 

71 
70 
us 

6s 
8J 
67 
C7 
6- 
06 
05 
08 
63 
OS 

St 

6l 

6y 
69 
59 
67 
67 
67 
56 
65 
65 
55 
66 
64 
53 
63 
68 
62 

6! 
49 
49 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
47 
46 
46 
46 
46 
46 
45 
46 


867 
1.956 
84 


157 


2,691 
1,956 
1,860 
1,432 

802 

797 

772 

6271""' 

464 

454 

4301  09 

424 

410 

3661 
363  ' 
323 

2891  189 
388    .  . 

2861  

249 
23- 
236 
286 
235 
189 
187 
187 


171 


109 

100 


150 


That  the  frequent  claim  that  California 
fruit  is  not  well  distributed  at  the  East  has 


a  good  basis,  is  shown  by  some  studies  by 
W.  H.  Mills  of  San  Francisco.  It  is  very 
pertinent  to  the  present  co-operative  move- 
ment among  growers,  for  the  figures  strik- 
ingly illustrate  the  possibilities  of  an  organ- 
ized effort  to  place  the  shipment  of  fruits 
upon  a  different  basis  from  that  which  it  now 
occupies. 

A  consideration  of  some  of  the  features  of 
the  fruit  business,  which  this  table  makes 
manifest,  will  be  found  of  interest.  It  will 
be  observed  that  the  estimate  of  the  number 
of  carloads  of  fruit  all  the  cities  mentioned 
should  handle  is  based  upon  the  actual  ship- 
ments to  Chicago. 

Unfortunately,  the  actual  shipments  of 
fruit  during  the  season  of  1893  are  only  ob- 
tainable as  to  ten  cities,  but  they  will 
suffice  for  illustration. 

For  instance,  why  should  Chicago  be  a 
better  market  for  fruit  than  Kansas  City  ? 
The  only  answer  to  this  question  is  that 
Chicago  is  the  central  point  of  distribution 
for  fruits. 

While  this  is  true,  it  does  not  follow  that 
such  is  the  case  because  Chicaeo  itself  con- 
sumes all  the  fruit  received  or  because  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  ship  fruit  to  that 
city  in  order  to  reach  a  proper  market. 

Chicago  has  simply  exploited  the  fruit 
business  until  it  is  looked  upon  as  the  great 
central  market.  It  has  the  machinery,  so  to 
speak,  to  control  the  market,  and  has  be- 
come the  center  of  such  because  shippers 
know  of  no  other. 

But,  returning  to  the  first  proposition 
made  as  to  why  Chicago  should  be  a  better 
market  than  Kansas  City,  it  is  found  upon 
examination  of  the  table  that,  on  the  basis 
of  actual  shipments  to  Chicago,  Kansas 
City  should  have  handled  235  carloads  of 
Iruit,  whereas  It  only  received  100.  A  still 
more  striking  illustration  is  given  by  the 
figures  relative  to  Philadelphia.  With  a 
population  only  a  few  thousand  less  than 
Chicago,  It  only  received  34  carloads  of 
fruit,  whereas,  by  the  same  comparison,  it 
should  have  received  i860.  Comparisons 
of  the  other  cities,  for  which  the  actual  ship- 
ments are  given,  can  be  made  by  the  reader 
at  a  glance. 

When  there  is  but  one  great  central  mar- 
ket, as  at  present,  what  Is  the  natural  result 
of  a  congested  market — a  state  of  affairs 
which  is  unavoidable  at  times  and  which 
cannot  be  foreseen?  The  prices  are  cut  so 
far  as  the  returns  to  the  producers  are  con- 
cerned without  being  lowered  proportion- 
ately to  the  consumer.  That  which  reaches 
Chicago  in  a  partially  unsalable  state  must 
be  disposed  of  there  because  it  will  not  bear 
reshipment,  and  all  that  which  is  not  in  a 
condition  for  shipment  to  other  points  of 
distribution  (after  waiting  until  those  points 
have  been  discovered)  does  not  increase  the 
consumption  because  it  must  be  disposed  of 
on  the  spot  and  only  appeals  to  a  limited 
number  of  consumers. 

Another  feature  of  the  matter  is  the  fre- 
quent reshipment  of  fruit  back  over  roads 
which  it  has  just  traversed  in  reaching 
Chicago.  The  consequent  Increase  in 
freights  is  apparent  at  a  glance,  and  the  com- 
mission man  at  Chicago  gets  his  pay  also, 
while  both  of  these  large  items  of  expense 
could  have  been  avoided  had  the  frnit  been 
shipped  directly  to  the  point  at  which  it  was 
finally  disposed  of. 

The  difficulty  in  finding  a  market  for 
fruits  outside  ot  Chicago  has  always  been 
that  no  concerted  effort  was  made  to  estab- 
lish such.  Measures  must  be  taken  to  thor- 
oughly acquaint  the  public,  which  it  Is  ex- 
pected to  serve,  that  shipments  are  to  be 
made  and  when  they  are  to  be  made,  so 
that  there  can  be  no  possible  danger  of 
delay  in  reaching  the  consumer. 

But  the  table  which  Mr.  Mills  has  pre- 
pared will  suggest  many  more  ideas  to  the 
fruit  men  and  others  Interested  than  it  is 
possible  to  enumerate  in  this  article,  and  the 
figures  are  submitted  for  their  consideration. 


RUDY'S  PILE  SUPPOSITORY  Is  guaranteed  to 
cure  Piles  and  ConstlDation,  or  money  refunded.  60 
cents  per  box.  Send  stamp  for  circular  and  Free 
Sample  to  MARTIN  RUDY,  Lancaster,  Pa.  For  sale 
by  all  first-class  druggists. 


An  Attractive  Offer. 

Readers  of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  need  not 
be  told  of  the  high  character  and  general  value  of 
the  Cosmopolitan  Magazine.  It  is  a  splendid 
monthly  publication,  a  marvel  of  beauty  and  excel- 
lence. 

We  will  send  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  and  the 
Cosmopolitan  Magazine  to  any  address  in  the 
United  States  or  Canada  for  tweive  monts  for  $3.50. 
This  is  an  attractive  and  unusual  offer  and  will  not 
long  continue. 

$500,000 

TO   LOAM    IK   AWT    AMOUNT  AT   TUB  V1RT  LOWEST  UAEKIT 

rate  of  interest  on  approved  security  in  Farming  Lands. 
A  SCRULLEK,  Room  11,  608  Montgomery  St.,  San 
Francisco  (Pacific  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Building). 

Hay  Pressing. 

If  you  are  Interested  in  pressing  hay  write  I  Truman 
Hooker  k  Co.,  Saa  Francisco.  They  will  save  von  money 


Nerve 

Tonic 


Blood 

Builder 


50c 

per  box* 
•  for  t«.50. 


descriptive 
pamphlet 

Dr.  WTLLIAPLS* 
MEDICINE  CO., 
Schenectady,  N.Y. 
P.rocKvlllc.Ont, 


Horse  Owners!  -Try 

GOMBAULT'S 


Caustic 
Balsam 


A  8afe  Speedy  and  Posititt  fun 
The  Saf«'«.t.  llrnt  BLISTER  ever  used.  Taken 
the  place  of  nil  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  BlemtShM  tram  Hot-aea 
and  CaKl. -.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING-  fwjwsttole  to  proottce  aaar  or  Manilla. 

Every  bottle  sold  19  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  81.50  per  bottle.    Sold  by  drugKists,  or 
(tent  by  express,  cbarirea  i*ul<l,  with  full  directions 
for  its  use.    Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland,  O. 


FOR   SALE  CHEAP. 

TEN  18"  dlam.  suction  and  discharge 

CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS, 

WITH  ENGINE  ATTACHED, 

 Together  with  

N'NE  UPRIGHT  BOILERS,  66"  dlam.,  V  high 
 Also  

TEN  FOOT  VALVES,  and  about  800  leet  of  18" 
diam.  STEEL  FLANGED  FIFE  in  4,  8  and 
12  foot  lengths. 


This  machinery  Is  practically  new,  and  was  built 
specially  (or  use  as  a  wrecking  plant.  The  pumps  have 
each  a  maximum  capacity  to  deliver  60  tons  of  water  per 
minute.  The  plant  will  be  sold  very  low  as  a  whole  or 
separately. 

These  pumps  are  suitable  (or  irrigating  purposes  or 
under  any  conditions  where  a  large  volume  of  water  is 
requited  to  be  moved  quickly  and  cheaply. 

For  price  and  other  particulars,  address 

M0RAN  BROS.  CO.,  Seattle,  Wash. 


AM  NOW  OFFERING  FOR  SALE  SOME  VERY 
choice  and  cheap  properties, 

FARMS  AND  CITY  LOTS. 


Send  (or  circulars  giving  full  particulars.  Now  is  the 
time  to  buy,  before  the  flood  tide  sets  in. 

JOHN  P.  BYXBBB, 

82  Market  8tr«et  San  Francisco. 


rWorldsFairHighest  Awards 

•Medal  and  Diploma 
ion  our  INCUBATOR  and 
i  BROODtR  Combined. 

!'  Old  Reliable"  hEf* 

"If  routr*  later** ted  In  Poultry,  Il 
Emt  70a  to  Mnd 4  ctjU  In  lumps  for 
P 72  p»f«  tmUJofu*,  Kiring  vtluftblo  po 

Eoa  Poultry  Culture.  AddrcM 

E    Reliable  Incubator  and  BrooderCo.  Ouincy,  III 


Burlington  "Stay-On" 

STABLE  BLANKET  an  Kki  ■  tailor-mad. 
coat.    Ask  yuur  dealer  for  th«  "  BURLINGTON 
Write  fur  bandanna  illustrated    .it  1 1 '   u "   .'[it  lr,-» 

BURLINGTON  BLANKET  CO..Burllngton,Wls. 


Warranted  the 
Most  Practical 
Machine  Made 


BENNETT'S  IMPROVED 

TUMP  PULLER. 

Sent  anywhere  In  the  U.  S. 
THREE  DAYS'  TRIAL 

Screw, cable  &  hand  power 
LIPT15TO150TONS 
ttyles9sizes,  $25 to  $150 

at.  with  lOOORec.  Free 

H.  L.  Bennett  &  Co. 

WESTERVILLE,  0. 


ORANGE  CULTURE  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

Mow  that  the  interest  in  the  culture  ol  the  orange  It 
extending  so  as  to  embrace  nearly  all  parts  o(  the  State, 
a  book  giving  the  results  ot  experience  In  parts  of  the 
State  where  the  growth  of  the  fruit  has  been  longest  pur- 
sued will  be  found  of  wide  usefulness. 

' '  Orange  Culture  in  California  "  was  written  by  Those 
A.  Garey  of  Los  Angeles,  after  many  years  of  practloa 
experience  and  observation  in  the  growth  of  the  fruit 
It  1b  a  well-printed  hand-book  of  227  pages,  and  treats  of 
nursery  practice,  planting  of  orange  orchards,  cultiva- 
tion and  irrigation,  pruning,  estimates  of  cost  of  planta- 
tions, best  varieties,  etc. 

The  book  la  sent  post-paid  at  the  reduced  price  of  7! 
cents  per  copy.  In  cloth  binding.  Address  DEWEY  PUB- 
LISHING CO.,  Publishers  "Paeiflo  Rural  Press,"  Sit 
Market  St..  San  Pranclacn. 


Poultry  &ad  Stock  Book 

successful  Ponitry  and  Stook  Raising  on  thePaclflc  Coast 
A  New  Edition,  over  100  pages,  profusely  Illustrated  with 
handsome,  life-like  Illustrations  o(  the  different  varieties 
of  Ponitry  and  Lire-Stock.  Price,  postpaid  60  eta,  Ad* 
drees  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS  Office,  San  Francisco,  Cat 


NUes's  ne» 
manual  and 
r  ef  e  r  e  net 
oookonsub- 
J  ects  con 
neoted  with 


Commission  Wsrchan  s 


ALLISON,  GRAY  &  CO.. 

601 , 608, 606, 607  6.  600  Front  St., 
And  S00  Washington  Street,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

 GENERAL  

Commission  -  Merchants, 

GREEN  and  DRIED  FRUITS, 
Poultry,  Eggs,  Game,  Grain,  Produce  and 
 Wool.  


P.STEINHAGEN&C 


404&4-06  DAVIS  STS.F. 


MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 

 AND  

General  Commission  Merchants, 

810  California  St.,  S.  P. 
Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange 

aWPersonal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal  advances 
made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of  interest. 


MONEY  TO  LOAN 


ON  FARMING 
and  ORCHARD 
from  31UUU  upwarOa  at  market  rates.  )  PROPERTIES 
We  also  deal  in  county  lands.  Several  foreclosed  prop- 
erties for  sale  cheap,  on  easy  terms.  Write  for  list,  or  < 
you  desire  to  sell,  send  us  full  particulars.  LINDSAY  & 
CRAIO,  L<nd  and  Financial  Agents,  Crocker  Building, 
San  Francisco. 


RUSSIAN 
d'  BELT 


A  SPECIALTY 

RE-BA1ANCIN6 
s  AN0TiNNIN6 

(pMPLETrLSTOCK 
SEPARATOR 

PARTE 


Only  Award  of  Gold  Medal  and  Di- 
ploma at  the  World's  Fair,  Chicago. 


c 


F 


ALIFORNIA  I 

—  AND  — 

HOW  TO  GROW  THEM. 


A   MANUAL  OF   METHODS  WHICH  HAVE  YIELDED 
GREATEST  SUCCESS;  WITH  LISTS  OF  VARIETIES 
BEST   ADAPTED   TO   THE  DIFFERENT 
DISTRICTS   OF  THE  STATE. 

PRACTICAL,  EXPLICIT, COMPREHENSIVE, 

Embodying  the  Experience  and  Methods  of  Hundred* 
of  Successful  Growers,  and  Constituting  a  Trust- 
worthy Guide  by  which  the  Inexperienced 
may  Successfully  Produoe  the  Fruits 
for  w  lcL  California  la  Famous 

SECOND  EDITION,  REVISED  AND  ENLARGED. 

BY  EDWARD  J.  WICKSON,  A.  M. 

Large  Octaro — 599  Pages,  Filif  lllustratea. 

PRICE  $3.  POSTPAID. 

rOR  HALS  BY 

THE  DBWBY  PUBLISHING  OO., 

Publishers  Pacific  Rubal  Press, 
220  Market  Street,  Elevator,  12  Front  Stree 

8A2i  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


January  13,  1894. 
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^eeil;,  Wants,  tic. 

TREESJJREES! 

IT  HAS  BEEN  DEMONSTRATED  IN  THE  PAST  FEW 
years  by  the  large  number  of  trees  sold  by  me  that 
nursery  stock  grown  on  the  river  bottom  of  Sutter 
count}  Is  far  suiiorior  to  any  grown  In  the  State.  I  am 
prepared  to  supp.y  In  large  or  small  quantities: 

Bartlett  Peart,  Plums  and  Prunes 

On  Myrabalan  Plum  Roots. 
—HMO— 

Cherries,  Peaches,  Apricots,  Apple,  Almond 
Trees.  Etc. 

Special  Rates  on  Large  Orders. 
Send  (or  Price  List  (or  1893-M. 

James  T.  Bogue,  Marysville.  Cal. 


Santa  Rosa: 


:Nurseries. 


AN  IMMENSE  AND  WELL 
ASSORTED  STOCK. 


TREES  TRUE  TO  NAME  —Warranted  clean  and 

raised  without  irrigation. 
PEARS  AND  PRUNES  at  about  HALF  USUAL 
PRICES  till  my  surplus  is  sold. 
Price  List  mailed  (ree. 

Address  R.  W.  Bell,  Santa  Rosa,  Oal. 


ZE2.  OT.  BOWERT, 

SEED  MERCHANT. 


Grass,  Clover,  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds 
Onion  Sets. 

LARGEST   STOCK  AND 

MOST   COMPLETE  ASSORTMENT. 

Illustrated,  Descriptive  and  Priced  Seed  Catalogue  (or 
1891  mailed  free  to  all  applicants.  Address 

E.  J.  BOWEN, 

818  &  «17  Ssmome  St.,  San  Franolaoo,  Cal 
65  Front  Street,  Portland,  Or. 
or  814  Commercial  St.,  Seattle,  Wash. 


San  Ramon  Valley  Nursery. 

Snrplns  Slock  of 

ALMONDS,  8  Varieties. 
PEACHES,  4  Varieties. 
PRUNES,  S  Varieties. 


At  very  LOW  PRICE8. 
other  varieties  of  Fruit  Trees. 


Also  an  assortment  of 


WRITE  FOR  PRICES  ON  STOCK  YOU  NEED. 

BALDWIN  &  STONE, 

Danville,  Oal. 


Don't  Lose 
Heart. 

PLANT  FERRY'S  SEEDS 
L  this  year,  and  make  up  for  lost  time,  i 
Ferry's  Seed  Annual  for  1894  will/ 
give  you  many  valuable  bints i 
about  what  to  raise  and  bow  to  j 
raiseit.  It  contains  informa-. 
ktlon  to  be  bad  from  no  other^ 
k  source.  Free  to  all. 
D.  M.  Ferry  &  Co., 
Detroit, 
Mich. 


Trees,  Vines  and 
Plants, 

 FOR  1893  and  1894.  

tar  Terms  on  Application. Ttl 
Adds, Bss,    •    •    Xj.   33.  BUTT, 
Penryn,  Placer  Co  California 


FANCIES  CREEK  NURSERY, 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 

FRUIT  TREES, 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES, 

GRAPE  VINES. 

SFSSCXA.X.TIBS— OLIVES,  ROSES,  PALMS. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  AND  PRICE  LIST. 

GEO.  C  ROEDING,  Manager. 


RIVERSIDE  NURSERY 

AND  FRUIT  FARM, 

LODI,     .     San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal, 

HAS  A  CHOICE  STOCK  OF 

Royal  Blenheim  and  French  APRICOTS, 
■XL,   Nonpariel,  Ne  Pius  Ultra  and 

Texas  Prolific  ALMONDS. 
FRENCH  PRUNES,  TRAGEDY  PRUNES, 
PEACHES,  APPLES  and  PEARS 
In  Variety, 

No.  1  Yearling  Treea,  also  Jane  Bud  Trees 
at  Bedrock  Prices. 

For  Particulars  Address 

JAMES  A.  ANDERSON, 
Lodi,  San  Joaquin  County,  Cal. 


B.  F.  GODFREY  &  CO, 
NURSERYMEN, 

Davisville,  Oal. 

Write  for  Catalogue  and  Prices. 


Catalogues  Mailed  free. 


McKEVITT'S  EARLY. 

The  DN"o-\7v  Yellow  Freestone  Peach! 
=  FIRST  AND  BEST  OF  EARLY  YELLOW  PEACHES.  = 


RIPENS  IMMEDIATELY  AFTER  THE  ALEXANDER  (White  Cling),  which  is  the  earliest 
peach  in  market. 

Fruit  is  round,  of  medium  size,  VERT  HIGHLY  COLORED,  flesh  firm  and  sweet. 

THI3  PEACH  HAS  BEEN  SUCCESSFULLY  8HIPPED  EAST  FOR  FIVE  YEARS  and 
Is  no  new,  nntrled  Tarlety 

Tree  healthy,  strong  grower,  and  heavy  bearer,  never  having  missed  a  crop. 

A  limited  number  of  yearling  trees  for  sale  this  season.   Apply  early  before  stock  Is  exhausted. 


PRANK  B.  McKEVITT, 


VAC  A  VILLE .  CAL, 


bstabtjIs: 


:ED  X863. 


AGENT  FOR  CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  OO., 

LARGE  STOCK  OF 

FRUIT   eft?  ORNTAMiaNTAL 

AT  REDUCED  BATES. 

SUXIDB.  Kentucky  Blue  Grass,  Clover,  Vegetable,  Flower  and  Tree  Seeds.  

PRICE  CATALOGUE  MAILED  ON  APPLICATION. 

THOMAS  MEHERIN,     -     -     -    516  Battery  Street,  San  Francisco. 

P.  O.  Box  2059. 


TIX  HZ  33! 


IEEDS 


NAPA  VALLEY  NURSERIES. 

NEW  CATALOGUES  NOW  READY. 

Fruit,  Nat  and  Shade  Trees,  Grape  Vines,  Etc.,  Citrus  Fruits,  Ornamental  Shrubs, 
Flowering  Plants,  Roses,  Palms,  Bulbs,  Seeds,  Etc, 

Fruit  and  Nut  Trees  propagated  from  bearing  orchards  at  Sausal  Fruit  Farm;  Unirrigated,  Clean  and  Healthy. 
Do  not  fall  to  correspond  before  making  purchases.    Satisfaction  guaranteed. 


LEONARD  COATES, 


NAPA,  CAL 


ON     

ALMOND  TREES! 

California  Paper-Shell,  Nonpariel,  Ne  Plus  Ultra 

and  I.  X.  L. 

A  pamphlet  on  Almonds  mailed  free  of  oharge  on  application.     A  large  supply  of  the  GOLDEN  PEACH  and 
FRENCH  PRUNE.    All  kinds  of  leading  fruit  trees  for  sale.    No  charges  made  tor  baling  trees. 
MO  CHARGE  FOR  BALING. 
Address,  PERCY  XKT .  TR.Z2A.T, 
Davlavllle  Nurseries  Concord,  California 


FOR  THE  SEASON  OF  1893-94. 

BUDDED  ORANGE  TREES,  of  the  leading  varieties,  one  and  two-year  buds;  also  a  small  lot  of 
choice  budded  and  seedling  LEMON  TREKS.  Sweet  Seedling  Oranges,  1  to  4  years  old.  Shade  and 
Ornamental  Plants.   Prices  to  suit  the  times. 

ORCHARD  AND  NURSERY  THEKMALITO,  BUTTE  COUNTY,  OAL, 

For  prices  and  terms,  address 

0R0 VILLE  CITRUS  ASSOCIATION,  0R0 VILLE,  BUTTE  COUNTY,  CALIFORNIA. 

Correspondence  Solicited. 


OLIVE  TREES 

In  Variety  for  Nurserymen, 
Dealers  and  Planters. 

Will  also  contract  now  to  propagate  Rooted 
OIlTe  Cuttings  for  persona  who  wish  to 
plant  them  In  nursery  spring  of  1894. 

OLIVE  CULTURE  IN  CALIFORNIA, 

Sixteen  pages,  mailed  free. 

Address: 

JOHN  S.  CALKINS, 

POMONA,  LOS  ANGELES  OODNTY,  OAL. 


OLIVES. 

Missions  and  Nevadillos. 

A  NO.  1  TREES, 

Two-Year-Old,  4  to  6  feet  High. 


Extra  inducements  offered  to  intending  buyers  both 
as  regards  choice  trees  and  very  low  prices.  Order  at 
once  or  open  correspondence  with  me. 

J.  E.  PACKARD,  Pomona,  Cal 


OLIVEJTREES. 

ALL  KINDS  OF 

Nursery  Stock. 


Send  and  get  book  on  Olive  Culture. 


HOWLAND  BROS., 

Pomona,  Oal. 


OLIVE  TREES  FOR  SALE. 

Twelve  years  experience  has  taught  me  how  to 
PROPERLY  root  the  olive.  No  artificial  heat  used. 
Address 

W.  ALSTON-HAYNE  Jr., 
Montecito  P.  0„         Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 


OLIVE  TREES. 

Apply  for  Catalogue. 
.  F.  LOOP  St  SON,     -     -     Pomona.  Cal. 


Pepper's  Nurseries. 

ESTABLISHED  IN  1868. 

For  Sale  at  Low  Rates,  a  General  Assort- 
ment of  Hardy  Deciduous  Fruit  Trees. 

I  do  not  buy  trees  to  sell;  what  Is  offered  is  grown  in 
my  own  grounds  and  free  from  scale  bugs.  No  scale 
bugs  of  any  kind  to  be  found  in  the  Nursery.  No  agents 
employed.  Order  direct  from  the  nursery  and  procure 
your  trees  true  to  label.  Order  early,  as  earlv  planting 
is  the  most  successful  with  deciduous  trees.  Prions  fur- 
nished on  application. 

Address  W.  H.  PEPPER  Petaloma.  Cal. 

MAMMOTH. 

A  SUPERIOR  QUALITY  OF  APRICOT. 
Fine  for  Canning,  Drying  and  Shipping. 

They  run  3  and  *  to  the  pound.  The  Largest  and  Finest 
fruit  of  the  Aprioot  variety. 

ADDRESS 

N.  B  SMITH,  Ventura,  Ventura  Co.,  Cal. 


AND  HOW  TO 
GROW  THEM. 
By  Prof.  Edward 
"  Wickson. 


CfUlfolp  fRIJiT?: 

A  practical,  explicit  and  comprehensive  book  embodying 
the  experience  and  methods  of  hundreds  of  successful 

Eowers,  and  constituting  a  trustworthy  guide  by  which  the 
experienced  may  successfully  produce  the  fruits  for  whioh 
California  is  famous.  600  pages.  Fully  Illustrated.  Price  $3 
Postpaid.  Send  for  olroular.  DEWEY  PUBLISHING  CO 
Publishers  220  Market  Street,  San  Frauclsco,  Oal 
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OF  CALIFOBNIA. 

8AM  FBAMCIHCO.  I  AL. 

INCOKPORATED  APRIL.  I8?4 

Mi' 

Authorised  Capital  ai.ooa.oou 

Capital  paid  up  and  Reurte  r»d  SOO,**0 
I»l rldendi  paid  to  Stockholder* ....  7»0,0«< 

OFFICERS. 

A.  D.  LOGAN  President 

I.  0.  8TEELK  Vlce-Prraiidtmt 

ALBERT  MOXTPELLIER  Oashltr  and  Manager 

FRANK  McMULLEN  Secretan 

Genera]  Bunking.   Deposits  received,  Gold  and  Silver. 

Bills  of  Exchange  bought  and  sold. 

Loana  od  wheat  and  country  produce  a  specialty. 

January  1, 1893.  A.  MONTPELLIER,  Manager. 


The  valves  and  work- 
ing parts  of  the  Fulton 
Pump  can  be  removed, 
repaired  and  replaced 
without  taking  the  pump 
out  of  the  well. 

Pumps  fitted  up  for  all 
depths  of  wells,  ready  to 
put  in. 

Send  for  illustrated 
circulars  and  price  list  to 

A  T.  Ames, 

GALT.  GAL. 

5l:.nufin-tur«'r     of    I'uuii**  and 
WlndmlllM. 


SI  5  SPRAY  PUMP  FOR  $7 


THIS  CUT  SHOWS 

THE.  THREE  MACHINES 
_         MAOt  BV 

THE  HEH  BOHDER"  SPRU  PUJP 


FRBSS  1 

Makes  Three  Complete 

Brass  Machines. 
WILL  SPRAY  TEN 
ACRES  PER  DAY. 

■indorsed  by  the  Lead- 
ing Entomologist  of 
the  United  States. 

Satisfaction  guaianteed  or 
money  refunded. 

A  valuable  illustrated  book 
on  onr  insect  pests  given  to 
each  purchaser. 

We  will  put  this  pump  in 
competition  with  any  other 
pump  made,  costing  $16  or 
less.  Address 

P.  G.  WORDEN, 
2715  Mission  St.,  8.  F. 
Only  General  Agent  of  the 
Pacific  Coast. 


C.  H.  EVANS  &  CO., 

(Successors  to  THOMSON  &  EVANS.) 

• 110  and  US  Beale  Street,  8.  F. 
MACHINE  WORKS, 
Steam  Pumps  Steam  Engines 
And  All  Kinds  ol  MACHINERY. 


CO 


FOB  THE  BEST  I2JPBC7E3) 

ARTIFICIAL  LIMBS 

ADDRESS 

MENZO  SPRING. 

S>     9  Geary  St.  .5 

ijSAN  FRANCISCO,  Cal.|S 
*     OPPICE   S,  O 


UOrKLK 
Brwh-Loadtr 
$6.00. 

RIFtESJJ.oo 

WATCHES 


GUNS 


B  I  CYCLES  $15 

All  kludicaestpcr  than  else- 
where. Before  jou  bay, 
■.etui  stamp  for  catfUojae  U 

POWELL  *  CLEMENT  CO. 

ICC  ■  »..  M..  tlnciiaati.ll. 


SPRAYING  PUMPS. 

Ours  always  the  best — We  lead  others  follow  —  Our 
Double  Empire  Barrel  Pump  has  brass  cylinder,  plunger 
and  rod.  brass  valve  seat,  and  brass  spout.  Our 

GARFIELD  KNAPSACK 

is  made  of  heavy  sheet  copper,  concaved  to  fit  the  back, 
with  metal  valves,  and  furnished  with  the  latest  im- 
proved Vermorel  Nozzle.  The  very  best  Knapsack 
Sprayer  on  the  market.  Our  Little  Gem  pail  pump  is 
all  brass  with  metal  valves,  heavy  hose  and  the  im- 
proved Vermorel  Nozzle.  Special  prices  to  offset  high 
transportation  rates.    Catalogue  free. 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO., 


141  BRISTOL  AVE., 


LOCKPORT,  N.  Y. 


RED  SEAL  GRANULATED  98%  LYE 

—  HAS  NO  EQUAL 

FOR  DESTROYING  SCALE  BUGS  AND  OTHER  INSECT  PESTS 

UN    TRUES    AND  PLANTS. 


FOR  TREE  WASH!  *9&9SK* 


— uas— 

One  pound  to  5  gallons  of  water. 


Thousands  of  Grchardists  testlfv  to  its 
value,  using  it  In  preference  to  all  other 
preparations.  Where  the  Red  Seal  is  ap- 
plied it  kills  the  Insects  and  at  the  same 
time  forms  a  coating  through  which 
others  cannot  penetrate.  WheH  used  in 
the  above  proportions,  It  is  a 

GREAT  BENEFIT  TO 
THE  TBEBS. 

Put  up  in  SIFTING-TOP  CANS,  so  that 
any  quantity  may  he  used  and  the  bal- 
ance preserved  uninjured. 

MANSFIELD  LOVELL, 

I  8  4  Callforntagt.,  San  Francisco. 


ALL  GROCERS. 


FOR  HOUSEHOLD  PURPOSES 

The  Bed  Seal  Lye  Is  Indispensable. 

USED  AS  DIRECTED  It  will  take  the 
place,  and  at  76%  leas  cost,  of  all  other 
alkaline  preparations,  soaps,  etc.,  now  on 
the  market  ONE  CAN  will  make  lo  to 
IS  lbs.  of  Hard  Soap,  or  200  l»>s 
of  Soft  Soap.   See  directions  In  can 

It  cleans  floors,  kills  roaches  and  bugs 
of  all  kinds,  cleans  milk  vessels,  tin  or 
wood;  keeps  farming  implements  bright 
and  free  from  rust;  is  a  perfect  disinfect- 
ant; softens  water,  washes  disbes  and 
clothes;  and  can  be  put  to  a  thousand 
usee  In  place  of  soap  or  other  prepara- 
tions. 

P.  C.  TOMSON  &  CO., 

Manufacturers,     Philadelphia,  P». 


CALIFORNIA  PRODUCTS. 


P&B 


ROOFING. 
BUILDING  PAPER 
ROOF  PAINTS. 


First  Prizes  at  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition,  1893. 

PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO.,  -  .  116  Battery  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

E.  G.  JUDAH,  Agent,    -    -    221  South  Broadway, 

LOS  ANGrELES. 


onsrirsr  25  years 
AND  A  GIANT 


OLD 


_  LINIMENT 


HAS  STOOD  THE  TEST  OF  TWENTY-FIVE  YEARS' 
USB  AND  TO-DAY  IB  BETTER  KNOWN  AND  MORE 
EXTENSIVELY  USED  THAN  ANY  OTHER  LINIMENT. 


80 me  reasons  why  yon  should  keep  H.  H.  H.  LlilmeBti 

1st — Because  It  Is  the  best  for  Man  or  Beast. 

Id— Because  It  is  the  Cheapest   One  bottle  mixed  with  double  Its  quantity  ol  oil  Is  then  as  strong  as  most 
liniments. 

3d— Because  you  don't  have  to  wait  for  It.    Ton  can  buy  It  anywhere, 
ith— Because  It  ALWAYS  GIVES  SATISFACTION. 

H  H.  MOORE  &  SONS,  Druggists, 

SOLE  PROPRIETORS      STOCKTON,  OAL 


PLAIN  AND  NITROGENOUS 
SUPERPHOSPHATES. 

GrTJA.NO  FLOUR. 

Complete  and  Special  Fertilizers 

FOR  ALL  KINDS  Or 

Fruit,  Grain.  Sugar  Beets,  Vegetables,  Etc. 

MANUFACTURED  BY  TBS 

MEXICAN  PHOSPHATE  &  SULPHUR  CO. 


For  olrculars  and  other  information  address 

H.  M.  NEWHALL  &  CO.,  Agents, 

800  &  311  SANSOME  STREET, 
San  Franoteco. 


LThe  Best  Poultry  Paper 

HT  THE  "WORLD. 
Write  for  SAMPLE  COPY  ;    Sent  Free. 

6"T"f  opened  up  a  new  field 
1  L  and  cultivated  it  thor- 
oughly." 8b  *av»  ">«  Fanciers'  Journal. 

"  farm-poultry  is  cov- 
ering itself  with  glory." 

— 77ius  the  Philadelphia  Farm  Journal  writes  vs. 

It  I*  worth  gl  .00.  It  Teaches  How  to 

Mnl, i-  Money  with 
A  Few  Hons. 


Mm  on  Trial 
Bta  .Months  foi 

ONLY 


25 


CENTS. 


IF  YOU  MENTION  THIS  PAPER. 


<*>ne  department  "  Annwera  fn('orrnapond<*ntfl." 

Is  worth  ten  times  the  subscription  price  to  anyone; 
explains  many  things  apt  to  trouble  even  old  breed- 
ers. Send  for  Index  to  first  3  Vols,  free;  Judfte  your- 
self. If  as  much  Instructive  mattercan  be  bought  any 
where,  for  many  times  the  price.  Remit  cash  or 
stamps.  ThlsBpeclaloffergood  for  only  three  months. 
1. 8.  JOHNSON  «t  00btn  Custom  House  St..  Boston,  Maw. 


CANCER 
URED 

WITH  SOOTHING  BALMY  OILS. 

WE  SUCCESSFULLY  TREAT 

Cancer,  Tumor,  Catarrh,  Piles,  Fistula, 
Eczema  and  all  Skin  and  Womb 
Diseases. 

|  AVER  of  the  nose,  eye,  lip,  ear,  neck,  breast,  stomach 
or  womb;  in  fact,  all  diseased  Internal  and  external 
organs  or  tisanes,  euoeesefully  treated,  without  the 
knife  or  burning  caustic  platters,  bnt  with  soothing, 
balmy  magnetic  oils.  Beware  of  Imitations  as  there 
are  those  who  hope  to  profit  by  advertising  an  oil  cure 
for  these  dlt eases.  We  are  the  originators  of  this  sys- 
tem, all  others  are  frauds. 

Correspond enoe  solicited.  Consultation  free.  Testi- 
monials furnished.  Address 

DR.  EUGENE  BUELL, 

Carcoer  Institute, 
ROOM  67,  SUPBKM  K  COURT  BUILDING, 
Cor.  McAllister  and  Lark  in  Ste.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


THE  KOEHLER  CANCER   CURE  CO., 

1428  Market  bt.,  San  Francleco. 

i  AVER,  Tumors  or  Malignant  Qrowtbs  removed 
without  knife  or  oauetic  A  GUARANTEED  CURE  a 
specialty.  Call  or  send  for  circular.  Over  300  cancers 
preserved  in  alcohol  in  our  office.   Consultation  free. 

PHILIP  KOEHL.HR,  Manager. 


ACTUAL    BUSINESS  PRACTICE. 


LIFE  SCHOLARSHIPS.  $75. 

Bookkeeping,  Penmanship,  Shorthand,  Typewriting, 
English  Branches,  eto.  Graduates  aided  In  getting  po- 
sitions.   Rend  for  circulars.      T.  A.  ROBINSON.  Pres. 


SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  TO 

FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  W'K'S,  FRESNO,  CAL. 


A  LOT  FOR  $1  A  WEEK 

A  dollar  a  weak  for  Bixty  weeks,  buys  a  lot  25x126  feet 
east  of  Chicago  Heights,  the  great  manufacturing  su- 
burb of  Chicago.  Sixteen  factories,  streets  paved,  stone 
sidewalk,  beautiful  shade  trees,  schools,  churches,  ete. 
No  doubt  these  lots  will  treble  In  value  wltbln  one  year. 

No  such  bargain  was  ever  offered  In  Chicago  Real  Es- 
tate. 1  hese  lots  are  now  on  the  Belt  Line  where  facto- 
ries are  now  is  successful  operation,  employing  over 
60,000  people.   Business  t  ansacted  for  non-residents. 

Address,  DeForrest  Land  Co.,  Unity  Building,  Chicago. 
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Market  Review. 


Wednesday  Morning,  Jan.  io,  1894. 
Wheat  prices  are  a  little  better  the  pist  few  days, 
though  there  is  no  special  activity  in  the  market. 
The  demand  for  shipping  purposes  is  very  light, 
and  whatever  improvement  there  may  be  in  the 
situation  is  to  be  attributed  largely  to  speculative 
operations  in  the  Call  Board.  Good  to  choice  ship- 
ping Wheat  is  quotable  in  the  sample  market  at 
$i.o5@i.r>6tf  per  ctl,  with  slightly  upward  ten- 
dency. For  milling  purposes,  buyers  have  to  pay 
$i.07&@i.io  per  ctl.  In  the  Call  Board,  spot 
Wheat  sold  at  $1.13  per  ctl,  season's  storage  paid. 

Barley- 
There  is  no  large  array  of  offerings  on  'Change, 
while  an  absence  of  selling  pressure  is  noted.  These 
circumstances  tend  to  keep  the  market  steady  and 
eive  good  tone  to  values.  Trade,  however,  is  slow, 
and  a  period  of  activity  is  very  desirable.  We 
quote:  Fe^-d,  73«@7S  $  ctl  for  fair  l°  Kood 
quality,  765ic  for  choice  bright;  brewing,  82H  to 
92 'Ac  per  ctl. 

Dried  Fruits. 

Business  is  rather  light,  but  dealers  look  for  a 
better  inquiry  in  the  near  future.  Apples  are  scarce 
and  prices  rr«  against  buyers.  Stocks  of  Prunes 
are  liberal.  We  quote  as  Mlows:  Apples,  4'A  @ 
cc  »  lb  for  quartered,  e@S^c  for  shoed.  and 
8@8Kc  for  evaporated;  Pears,  5©6c  fi  lb  for 
bleached  halves,  and  4@SC  for  quarters;  bleached 
Peaches,  S@7c:  sun-dried  peaches,  4@5c;  Apricots, 
Moorparks,  u>4@i2j<c;  do  Royals.  m@ii^c  for 
bleach  and6@7Kc  for  sun-dried;  Prunes,  4K® 
4^c  lb  for  the  four  sizes  and  3@4C  for  ungraded; 
Plumi.  4^@S<=for  pitted  and  i'A  to  2c  for  1,11. 
pitted;  Figs,  3  to  4c  for  pressed  and  to  2^ r  tor 
unpressed;  Wtrt=  Nectarines,  5  to  6c;  Red  Nec- 
tarines 4  to  5c  ^  lb.  . 

RAISINS— Prices  are  weak,  supplies  still  being 
lame  We  quote:  London  Layers,  $1  to  $1.25; 
loose  Muscatels,  in  boxes,  7.=?  to  $1;  clusters. 
$1  so  «o  $1.75;  loose  Musca'els,  in  sacks,  2^  to 
35ic  t$  tt>  for  3  cr"wn;  2  to  a%c  for  zcrown:  dried 
Grapes,  iH  t0  2cf  lb. 

General  Produce  Market. 

OATS— Now  that  the  new  year  is  fairlv  entered, 
dealers  anticipate  a  more  liberal  movement  than  has 
prevailed  for  the  past  month  or  so.  Stocks  are 
moderately  liberal  and  tolerably  well  concentrated, 
so  that  good  handling  of  the  market  may  be  ex- 
pected. The  situation  generally  inclines  rather  in 
favor  of  sellers,  especially  for  stock  that  is  of  first- 
class  quality.  We  quote  as  follows:  Milling, 
$1  i2M@i-2o;  Surprise,  $1.20  @t.3o;  fancy  feed, 
U  i7^@i.2o:  good  to  choice,  $t.io@i.  15;  poor 
fo  fair.  9oc@$.  05;    Black.    8Sc@$i.22*;  Gray, 

$I.02«@I.I2^  #  Ctl.. 

CORN -The  demand  is  light  and  slow,  but  hold- 
ers are  not  forcing  trade,  and  quotations  are  there- 
fore kept  in  steadv  position.  Quotable  at  8o@ 
85c  #  ctl.  for  large  Yellow,  90@9Sc  for  small  Yellow, 
and  9o@92^c  for  White. 

CRACKED  CORN— Quotable  at  $20.5o@2i.so 

I?  ton.  ,    .  .. 

CORNMEAL— Millers  quote  feed  at  $20  to  &21 
per  ton;  fine  kinds  for  the  table,  in  large  and  small 
packages.  2K@3^cPer  pound. 

OILCAKE  MEAL— Quotable  at  $37.50  per  ton 
from  the  mill. 

SEEDS— We  quote.  Mustard,  brown,  $3(0)3.25; 
Yellow,  $3  50@4;  Canary,  imported.  $4@4.2=;; 
do.  California.  — ;  Hemp,  3^c  $  lb;  Race,  iK 
f<?2tf  ;  Timothy,  6%c  per  lb;  Alfalfa,  8^@9C  per 
lb;  Flax.  $2  25@2  50  oer  ctl. 

CHOPPED  FEED— Quotable  at  $i7.50@i8.5o 
per  ton. 

MIDDLINGS— Quotable  at  $i8®2i  p°rton. 

MILLSTUFFS— We  quote:  Rye  Flour,  3&c; 
Rye  Meal,  3c;  G-ahira  Flour,  3c;  Oatmeal,  4!ic; 
OU  Groats^  5c;  Cracked  Wheat,  3^c;  Buckwheat 
Flour,  5®,5^c;  Pearl  Barley,  4@4^c  per  lb; 
Normal  Nutriment,  $3  per  case  of  1  doz»n  cans; 
Breakfast  Delight,  $3.25  per  case  of  2  dozen  pack- 
ages. 

BRAN— Quotable  at  $i6@i7  per  ton. 

HAY — The  market  is  fairly  well  supplied  with 
all  descriptions.  Wire-bound  hay  sells  at 
$i@2  per  ton  less  than  rope-bound  hay.  Follow- 
ing are  wholesale  city  prices  for  rope-bound  Hay: 
Wheat,  $10  to  $13  50;  Wheat  ?nd  Oat,  $io@i2  50; 
Wild  Oat,  $io@i2;  Alfalfa,  $8@to;  Barley,  $9@n; 
Compressed,  $u@t2.5o;  Stock,  $8@io  #  ton. 
Wool  Trade  In  1893. 

The  annual  circular  of  George  Abbott  gives  the 
production  of  wool  in  California  in  1893  as  33,169.- 
375  pounds,  against  35,802,930  pounds  in  1892. 
Last  year's  productirn  was  the  smallest  since  1888. 
The  receipts  at  Sin  Francisco  were  as  follows:  Cali- 
fornia spring,  19,668,250  pounds;  fall.  7,885,125 
pounds;  from  Oregon.  4,184,000  pounds;  Nevada 
and  Territoiies,  about  1,000,000  pounds;  foreign, 
149,000  pounds;  shipped  from  interior,  3,942,000 
pounds  spring,  and  796,000  pounds  fall.  The 
shortage  in  receipts  occurs  in  fall  wool  and  is  largely 
to  be  accounted  for  by  growers  (chiefly  in  the  lower 
portion  of  the  State)  not  shearing  their  flocks  on  ac- 
count of  not  being  able  to  get  advances  from  the 
commercial  bouses,  owing  to  the  tightness  in  the 
money  market;  also,  the  low  prices  ruling  deterred 
many  from  shearing.  The  exports  were  22,008,334 
pounds,  valued  at  $2,500,000.  of  which  21,242,156 
pounds  went  by  rail  and  766,178  pounds  by  sea. 
The  stock  on  hand  December  31,  1893,  was  5,000,- 
000  pounds. 

Auction  Sale  of  Oranges. 

The  system  of  disposing  of  fru't  by  auction  was 
inaugurated  in  this  city  January  8th.  Those  who 
are  directly  interested  seemed  much  pleased  with 
the  working  of  their  plan,  customers  appeared  to  be 
satisfied,  and  brokers  who  came  in  to  watch  the  ex- 
periment obtained  some  new  ideas. 

The  auction  rooms  are  at  104  Washing- 
ton street,  convenient  to  the  wharf  and 
near  the  center  of  the  fruit-commission 
business.  The  rooms  are  large  and  well 
lighted  and  the  building  new.  W.  W.  Jones  acted 
as  auctioneer.  There  was  a  crowd  on  the  floor 
when  the  sale  opened  at  1 :30,  and  the  bidding  be- 
gan at  once  and  was  lively  to  the  end.    Only  one 


carload  was  disposed  of,  this  consisting  of  the  first 
of  an  extensive  shipment  of  oranges  from  Riverside. 
The  prices  realized  were  about  such  as  had  ruled. 
Fancy  navels  brought  $2.o2ji ;  choice,  $1.75  to  $2; 
fancy  seedlings,  $1.35;  choice,  $1.15  to  $1.25. 

STRAW — Quotable  at  45@5Sc  $  bale. 

HOPS — No  business  worth  mention.  Prices 
ea«v.    Quotable  at  i6@i8J£c  $  lb. 

RYE — Quotable  at  $i@t.02'A  $  ctl. 

BUCKWHEAT— Quotable  at  $r..25@$t.4o  $  ctl. 

GROUND  BARLEY— Quotable  at  $16.500117.50 
per  ton. 

POTATOES— Market  quiet,  with  liberal  supplies, 
and  prices  favoring  buyers.  We  quote  :  New  Pota- 
toes, 2@3c  per  lb:  Sweats,  75<~@$i.25  per  ctl;  Gar- 
net  Chiles,  55@6sc;  Early  Rose,  45@55c;  River 
Burbanks,  35@47Mc;  River  Red,  40@45c;  Salinas 
Burbanks.  70@8sc  $  ctl. 

ONIONS  — Choice  stock  sells  readily  at  full 
figures.    Quotable  at  900®$!. 20  $  ctl. 

DRIED  PEAS— We  quote:  Green,  $i.50@i.6s; 
Blackeye,  $i.6o@i.75;  Niles,  $i.5o@i  60  $  ctl. 

BEANS — Trade  is  not  brisk.  First-class  offer- 
ings, however,  are  firmly  held.  We  quote:  Bayos. 
$2@2. 15;  Butter.  $i.75@i.9">  for  small  and  $2@ 
225  for  large;  Pink,  $1.30®!.. 70;  Red,  $1.75® 
2.10;  Lima,  $2.io@2.i5;  Pea,  $2@2.2o;  Small 
White  $2(S>,2  10;  Large  White,  $2@2.io  $  ctl. 

VEGEf  ABLES— Very  little  doing  in  this  line, 
as  the  market  presents  no  stock  of  attractive  char- 
acter. We  quote  as  follows:  Asparagus,  io@2oc  ^ 
lb.;  Mushrooms,  8@25c  $  ft).;  Rhubarb  6@8c 
$  lb.;  Green  Peas,  2@4c;  String  Beans,  8 @ roc; 
Marrowfat  Squash,  $7@8  $  ton;  Green  Peppers, 
6@8c  tb, ;  Tomatoes,  25@75C  $  box;  Turnips, 
75c  $  ctl;  Beets,  75c@$r  sack;  Parsnips,  $1.25 
#  ctl;  Carrots,  4o®5oc;  Cibbage,  5o@ssc;  Gar'ic, 
3@4C  $  lb;  Cauliflower,  6o@7oc  $  dozen;  Dry 
Penpe'S,  c,@?r-  if  lb;  Dry  Okra,  15c  per  lb. 

FRESH  FRUIT— Nothing  of  interest  in  the 
market.  Apples  are  the  leading  feature,  being  in 
large  offering,  with  but  moderate  demand.  We 
quote  prices  as  follows:  Apples,  7Sc@$i.25  $  box 
for  good  to  choice,  and  25(8650  for  common  to 
fair;  Lady  Apples,  3o@6oc  $  box;  Persimmons, 
40@6ocr>erbox;  Cranberries,  Eastern,  $8@9per  bbl. 

GRAPES— A">  not  worth  quoting  any  longer. 

CITRUS  FRUIT — A  new  feature  was  introduced 
this  week,  in  the  shape  of  auction  sales.  The  first 
offering  occurred  on  Monday,  being  well  attended 
and  resulting  as  good  as  exnected.  The  catalogue 
comprised  1000  boxes  of  Oranges,  which  were  dis- 
posed of  in  parcels  to  suit  buyers.  It  is  the  inten- 
tion to  hold  three  sales  each  week.  We  quote:  Fair 
to  choice  Navel  Orangps,  $1.25(5)2.25  per  box;  Seed- 
lings, 75c@S1.35;  Vacaville  Oranges,  small  boxes, 
5o@65c;  Mandarin  Oranges,  65c@$i  $  box; 
Mexican  Oranges,  $1.75(3)2  25  per  box;  Mexi- 
can Limes,  S6@7  per  box;  Lemons,  Sicily,  $4@5; 
California  Lemons,  $i@2  for  common  and 
$2.25(0)3  for  good  to  choice;  Bananas,  $1.50 
©2.50  per  bunch;  Hawaiian  Pineapples,  $2.50 
@3:  Mexican  Pineapples,  $3@4  per  dozen. 

NUTS — Peanuts  are  less  plentiful  and  prices  are 
firmer.  We  quote  as  follows:  Chestnuts,  8@ioc 
$tb;  Walnuts.  6H®7Ac  for  hard  «h<»H.  8@8^c  for 
soft  shell  and  —  @—  c  for  paper  shell;  Chile  Walnuts, 
8©qc;  California  Almonds,  n@i2c  for  soft  shell, 
5@6c  for  hard  shell  and  t2^(a>i3&cfor  paper  shell; 
Peanuts.  3^@5c;  Hickory  Nuts,  5@6c;  Filberts, 
to@io^c;  Pecan,  8@qc  for  rough  and  nc  for  pol 
ished;  Brazil  Nuts,  ic@nlAc;  Cocoanuts,  $4@5  $ 
100. 

HONEY— We  quote:  Comb,  n@i2c  #  lb  for 
bright,  and  g@io'A  for  dark  to  light  amber;  light 
amber,  extracted,  4K@5c;  dark,  4%@4*Ac;  water 
whitp  extracted,  5@5^c  $  lb. 

BEESWAX— Quotable  at  22@23c  $  lb. 

BUTTER— Receipts  continue  free  and  prices 
shape  favorably  for  consumers.  We  quote  as  fol- 
lows: Creamery,  26(0)27  fancy  dairy.  23(0)250; 
good  to  choice,  2i@22^c;  common  grades,  17(0)200 
$  lb;  pickled  roll.  i9@2"c;  firkin,  i7@i9c;  East- 
ern ladle-packed,  I7@i8c  $  lb. 

CHEESE — The  market  is  not  heavily  supplied 
with  a  strictly  choice  article,  and  prices  for  such 
product  show  firm  tone.  For  defective  stock  the 
market  is  slow  at  low  figures.  We  quote  as  follows: 
Choice  to  fancy  new,  nK@i2j£c;  fair  to  good, 
9®to^c;  Eastern,  ordinary  to  fine,  ii@I4C  Xb. 

EGGS— Prices  for  ranch  Eggs  have  weakened  of 
late,  in  consequence  of  some  little  pressure  to  real- 
ize, while  buyers  purchased  less  freely.  Store  Eggs 
now  arriving  are  mostly  of  good  quality,  and  the 
ordinary  run  of  ranch  Eggs  are  in  consequence  dif- 
ficult to  place  at  materially  belter  prices.  Eastern 
shipments  have  about  stopped  for  the  time  being, 
but  there  are  moderate  quantities  still  here,  largely 
common  cold  storage  stock,  and  these  are  offering 
at  lower  figures  than  have  been  ruling.  We  quote: 
California  ranch,  25@26c;  store  lots,  22@24c;  East- 
ern Eggs,  i8@2ic  $  dozen. 

POULTRY— The  demand  for  Turkeys  is  very 
light,  neither  live  nor  dressed  being  wanted. 
Broilers  are  in  moderate  supply  only  and  quotations 
are  a  little  stronger.  The  market  generally  rules 
easy,  though  there  is  no  surplus  of  consequence. 
We  quote:  Live  Turkeys  —  Gobblers,  I2@I3C  $ 
lb;  Hens.  I2@i3c;  dressed  Turkeys,  I5@i7c; 
Roosters,  $4(^4.50  for  old  and  $5(2)5.50  for  young; 
Fryers,  $4@5;  Broilers,  $4(034.50;  Hens,  $5@6; 
Ducks,  $5@6;  Geese,  $1.50(832  $  pair;  Pigeons, 
$t@t.c;o  #  rloz 

PROVISIONS— We  quote  as  follows:  Eastern 
hams,  i2@i2Mc  lb;  California  hams,  n@t2c; 
Bicon,  Eastern,  extra  light,  I554@i7c;  medium, 
m@iiKc;  do,  light,  12c;  do,  light,  clear,  13® 
@i3'Ac;  light,  medium,  boneless,  12'Ac;  Pork,  ex- 
tra prime,  S13@13.50;  do.  prime  mess,  $i4@is;  do, 
mess.  $2i@22;  do,  clear,  $20@20. 50;  do,  extra  clear, 
$21  $  bbl;  Pigs'  Feet,  $12  50^  bbl;  Beef,  mcs, 
bblp,  $7.50(^8;  do,  extra  mess,  bbls,  $8.5o@9;  do, 
family,  $9. 50@io;  ex'ra  do,  Sn@t1.50  J?  bbl;  do, 
smoked,  io(d>io'Ac;  Eastern  lard,  tierces,  7K@8#c; 
do  prime  steam,  10c;  Eastern  pure,  10-tb  pails,  nc; 
5-lb  pails  iiKc;  3  lb,  n  'Ac;  California,  io-lb  tins, 
ic-'Ac;  do,  5-lb,  11c;  do,  kpgs,  ii#@i2c;  do,  20-tb 
buckets.  11c;  compound,  8c  for  tierces  and  8}4c 
for  hf  bbls. 

WOOL.— No  demand.  To-morrow  a  meeting  of 
growers  and  dealers  will  be  held  in  this  city,  when 
it  is  expected  measures  will  be  taken  to  protest 
against  the  passage  of  Ihe  Wilson  tariff  bill,  so  far 
as  it  relates  to  the  schedule  on  wools  and  woolens. 
We  quote  spring  : 

California,  year's  fleece,  7@9C;  do  6  to  8  months, 
7@8c;  do  Foothill,  xo@nc;  do  Northern.  12®  13c; 
do  extra  Humboldt  and  Mendocino,  n@i3c;  Ne- 


vada, choice  and  light,  I2@i4c;  do  heavy,  8@toc; 
Oregon.  Eastern,  choice,  io@i2c;  do  Eastern,  poor, 
7®gc;  do  Valley,  I2@i5c.  We  quote  fall:  Free 
Mountain,  6@7c;  Northern  defective,  5@7c; 
Southern  and  San  Joaquin,  3@5C 

HIDES  AND  SKINS— The  circular  of  W.  E. 
Summer  &  Co.  says:  "The  Hides  and  Leather 
market  for  the  past  season  haa  been  depressed  at 
low  prices — lower  than  ever  before  known.  There 
is  a  general  expectation  that  the  present  year  will 
show  an  improvement  both  in  values  and  the  vol- 
ume of  business.  This  belief  will  have  some  effect 
on  trade,  pnd  already  there  appears  to  be  more 
activity  in  Leather.  We  cannot  expect  to  see  any 
material  advance  in  values  for  the  present,  but  we 
hope  to  see  the  Hide  and  Leather  business  placed 
on  a  more  substantial  basis,  with  firmer  quotations 
and  gradually  increasing  prices.  Dry  Hides  are 
active,  as  shipments  are  sold  on  arrival  in  the  East. 
Wet  salted  Hides  are  doing  fairly  well,  the  heavy 
and  medium  steers  being  prelerred.''  Quotable  as 
follows : 

Sound.  Culls. 

Heavy  Steers,  57  Ibsup,  ^tb. 5    @  c     4    @ — c 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  lbs. 4    @ — c     3^®  c 

Light,  42  to  47  Tbs  3    @3^c     2}£@3— c 

Cows,  over  50  lbs  3   @3%c     a}4@ — c 

Light  Cows,  30  to  50  lbs.... 3    @ — c     2#@  c 

Stags  2H@ — c     2   (<t>, — c 

Kips,  17  to  30  lbs  4   @ — c     3   @ — c 

Veal  Skins,  10  to  17  lbs  5    @  c     4    @  c 

Calf  Skins,  5  to  10  lbs  6   @ — c     7   @ — c 

Dry  Hides,  usual  selection.  7c;  Dry  Kips, 
7c;  Calf  Skins  do,  7c;  Cull  Hides,  Kip  and 
Calf,  4c;  Pelts,  Shearling,  io@20ceacb;  do,  short, 
25@35c  pach;  do,  medium.  40@5oceach;  do,  long 
wool,  50@75c  each;  Deer  Skins,  summer.  25c:  do, 
good  medium,  15c;  do,  winter,  5c  per  lb;  Goat  Skins, 
25@4oc  apiece  for  prime  to  perfect,  io@2oc  for 
damaged,  and  5@ioc  each  for  Kids. 

TALLOW— We  quote:  Refined.  5@5#c;  ren- 
dered. 4^c;  country  Tallow,  4@4^c;  Grease, 
3@3&c  Per  lb- 

San  Francisco  Meat  Market. 

B=ef  is  steady,  while  Mutton  and  Lamb  are  both 
higher.  Following  are  the  rates  for  whole  carcasses 
from  slaughterers  to  dealers  : 

BEEF — First  quality,  5^@6c;  second  quality, 
4%@5c:  third  quality,  3J£@4c  $  lb. 

CALVES— Quotable  at4^@sc  lor  large,  and  6® 
7c  Iff  lb  for  =mall. 

MUTTON— Quotable  at  6@7C  #  tb. 

LAMB  -  Quotable  at  7@8c  $  lb. 

PORK— Live  Hogs,  on  foot,  grain  fed,  heavy  and 
medium.  4%c;  small  Hogs,  5c;  stock  Hogs, 
4lA@4%c;  dressed  Hogs,  7@7X'c#lb. 


Seedg  for  1894. 


Everybody  interested  in  field,  garden  and  flower 
seeds  of  any  description  that  are  absolutely  pure 
and  fresh  should  not  fail  before  purchasing,  to  send 
for  the  new  illustrited  catalogue  of  the  Kansas  Seed 
House,  F.  Birteldes  &  Co.,  Proprietors,  Lawrence, 
Kan.  This  "Old  Reliable"  seed  house  is  one  of  the 
very  best  in  the  country  and  deservedly  merits  the 
patronaoe  of  all  who  desire  first-class  seeds  at 
reasonable  pr  ces. 


The  Farmer  and  the  Squirrel. 

The  ground  squirrel  is  a  cunning  little  beast, 
with  an  appetite  only  equalled  by  his  remarkable 
propensity  to  increase  his  kind.  With  sagacity  and 
industrious  habits,  acquired  by  heredity  and  neces- 
sity, he  has  managed  to  build  up  a  reputation  that 
has  made  him  a  terror  and  an  outlaw.  While  the 
farmer  everywhere  knows  him,  and  is  more  or  less 
familiar  with  his  thievish  and  destructive  character- 
istics, it  is  probable  that  comparatively  few  fully 
realize  the  immense  amount  of  loss  that  he  is  capable 
of  causing  a  district  or  State  in  the  aggregate,  say 
for  one  year,  much  less  for  a  series  of  years. 

It  is  with  the  view  of  conveying  some  approxi- 
mate notion  of  the  squirrel's  great  capacity  as  a 
destructive  agent,  while  gratifying  his  inordinate 
appetite,  that  the  following  facts  and  figures  are 
submitted  : 

Some  practical  and  observant  farmers  have  said 
that  every  squirrel  killed  was  as  good  as  one  sack  of 
wheat  or  its  equivalent  saved.  Whether  this  be  so 
or  not,  it  is  safe  and  extremely  conservative  to  say 
that  one  squirrel  or  gopher  will  eat  his  own  weight 
each  month,  and  probably  destroy  as  much  more. 
Allowing  bis  weight  to  average  one  and  three- 
quarters  pounds,  he  will  eat  and  destroy  about  40 
pounds  a  year.  Now,  to  give  the  agricultural  dis- 
tricts of  California  the  benefit  of  100,000  of  these 
pests  actively  at  work  through  the  greater  part  of 
the  year,  the  figures  for  the  aggregate  consumption 
will  be  found  to  show  up  4  000,000  pounds,  a  very 
respectable  amount.  While  2000  tons  of  food 
products  lost  each  year  is  no  small  item  for  pro- 
ducers to  consider,  this  estimate  is  so  modest  that 
those  who  have  given  the  subject  attention  will  be 
quite  likely  to  multiply  it  several  times. 

These  disagreeable  facts  constantly  staring  the 
produce's  in  the  face,  it  is  not  at  all  strange  that 
many  efforts  should  have  been  made  to  exterminate 
the  evil  as  far  as  possible.  While  most  attempts  in 
this  direction  have  proved  failures,  it  is  only  fair  to 
say  that  one  plan  has  proved  a  notable  success. 
This  preparation  is  known  far  and  wide  as  "Wake- 
lee's  Squirrel  and  Gopher  Exterminator."  It  was 
the  result  of  scientific  and  patient  study  and  a  full 
appreciation  of  the  importance  of  the  subject  with 
which  it  bad  to  deal,  and  as  it  has  now  been  on  the 
market  for  over  15  years,  events  havs  proven  its 
complete  success  and  fully  justify  the  immense  and 
yearly  increasing  sales. 

It  is  estimated  that  in  the  15  years  past,  more 
than  10,000  tons  of  squirrels  and  gophers  have  been 
destroyed  by  its  use  alone.  Let  the  curious  in  fig. 
ures  go  into  this  fact,  and  by  the  light  of  the  above 
hints  find  out  the  amount  of  food  it  would  have  re- 
quired to  have  made  those  tons  of  varmint  contented. 
This  preparation  is  put  up  in  one-pound  and  five- 
pound  cans,  will  keep  any  length  of  time  and  is  not 
at  all  expensive.    Directions  accompany  each  can. 

Worthless  imitations  of  this  valuable  preparation 
are  so  numerous  that  the  farmer  should  be  extremely 
careful  to  obtain  the  genuine  Wakelee  Exterminator 


Friend  of  Mamma  (to  little  girl) — "  Lottie, 
if  you  drink  so  much  tea  you  will  be  an  old 
maid."  Lottie— "Oh,  I  don't  believe  that 
at  all,  Mr.  Harold.  Mamma  drinks  tea 
and  she  has  been  married  twice." 


A  GARDEN  FOR  A  DOLLAR. 

Any  one  of  the  following  six  collections  will  be  sent  free  by  mail  lor  81.   Plants  all  distinctly  labeled. 


Vegetable  Seed*. 
1 

2D  p'ok'ts,  fine  asaortm't 
flower  Seed*. 
2 

5  pkt^  Orna'tl  Foliage. 
5  pkts  numbing  Plants. 
5  pkta  Annual'. 
5  pkts  Perennials. 
2  pkts  Tlie  -nials 


3  pkts  Ornam't'l  Grasses  2  Roses. 


Plants. 

3 

3  Chrysanthemums. 

3  Oarnatlons. 

3  Rose*. 

2  Geraniums. 

1  Heliotrope. 

4 

2  Pelargoniums. 


2  Chrysanthemums. 

2  Cannas. 

1  Tuborose. 

1  Artillery  Plant. 

5 

3  Sincle  Geraniums. 

2  Rcent^d  Geraniums, 

2  Double  Geraniums. 

3  Fu'-hsias. 
X  Begonia. 

1  Heliotrope. 


1  French  Carna. 
1  Tea  Rose. 
1  Carnation. 
1  Pelargonium. 
1  Fuchsia. 
1  Begonia,  Bex. 
1  Rose  Geranium. 
1  Lemon  Verbena. 
1  White  Lily. 


Selection  of  varieties  in  collections  must  In  all  cases  be  left  to  us.    Substitution  made  if  necessary. 

8UN8ET  SEED  AND  PLANT  CO. 

Seed  Farm  and  Nurseries,       (SHERWOOD  HALL  NURSERY  CO.)  427-0  Sansome  St., 

MENLO  PAKE,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL, 

Write  for  beautifully  illustrated  catalogue  containing  instructions  for  cultivating.    Sent  free. 


STOCKTON  NURSERIES, 


ESTABLISHED  1853. 


FRUIT  TREES.    FRUIT  TREES. 

-  QRAPB    "VTISnBS.  - 
Also  Fine  Stock  of  Shade  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Palms,  Roses  and  Carnations. 

PLANTS  IN  GREAT  VARIETY. 

Correspondence  Solicited. 

E.  C.  CLOWES,  STOCKTON,  CAL. 


PRUNE  TREES 

FOR  SALE— 50,000  Trees  on   Myrobolan  Stock. 

Imported  from  one  of  the  first  French  nurseries.  Scions  from  an  orchard  near  Saratoga.  Fruit  raised  In  thla 
celebrated  district  has  taken  for  us  sU  first-class  awards,  INCLUDING  HIGHEST  AWARD,  COLUMBIAN 
EXHIBITION.   Apply  to 

BALFOUR,  GUTHRIE  &  CO.,  316  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Oal. 

Arfentu  for  Saratoga  Packing  Company. 

Or  to  HERBERT  BROS.,  24  North  Firnt  8t  Isam  JOSE. 

HARRY  P0STLEIHWA1TE,  IS  Fountain  St.  J0*"  'lvoa' 
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^Agricultural  J£otes. 


CALIFORNIA. 

Butte. 

As  an  instance  of  the  value  of  orange  and 
lemon  groves,  the  Register  cites  the  sale  of  An- 
tone  Christensen's  orange  grove  at  Thermalito 
as  worthv  of  comment.  He  owned  20  acres,  of 
which  eight  acres  were  planted  to  oranges  and 
lemons.  He  sold  the  tract  for  $8000,  or  $400  an 
acre.  As  similar  land  not  planted  can  be 
"bought  in  the  vicinitv  for  $100  per  acre,  this 
would  make  $6800  for  eight  acres  of  oranges 
and  lemons,  or  $850  an  acre  for  trees  five  and 
six  years  old.  The  varieties  are  mostly  Navels 
Mediterranean  Sweets  and  Majolicas.  The 
lemons  are  the  Villa  Franca. 

Oroville  Register:  It  goes  without  argument 
that  California  farms  are  too  big.  This  is  seen 
when  we  compare  the  number  of  out  farms 
with  those  of  other  States.  In  1890  we  had 
52,849  farms,  which  is  an  increase  of  16,960  over 
the  number  we  had  in  1880.  The  rate  of  in 
crease  was  47  per  cent.  We  all  know  how  big 
our  State  is,  and  know  too  that  farms  ought  to 
haye  increased  here  more  than  in  almost  any 
other  State.  The  facts  are,  however,  against  us, 
for  in  the  decade  named  the  increase  in  the 
farms  of  Alabama  was  21,908;  of  Arkansas.  30,- 
327;  of  Georgia,  32,445;  of  Iowa,  16,552;  of  Kan- 
sas, 28,056;  of  Louisiana,  21,002;  of  Michigan, 
18  336;  of  Minnesota.  24,465;  of  Mississippi,  42,- 
546;  of  Missouri,  22,304;  of  Nebraska,  50,221;  of 
Texas,  54,009,  and  of  Dakota,  60,334.  We  must 
cut  up  the  lands  and  have  more  owners  ere  we 
see  California  increase  as  rapidly  as  we  all  de- 
sire to  see  her  increase. 

Oroville  Register:  A  prominent  fruit-grower 
said  to  us  this  week:  "  The  idea  that  all  fruit 
trees  must  be  inspected  and  a  certificate  given 
is,  in  my  opinion,  all  nonsense.  I  don't  think 
that  the  leading  fruit-growers  of  the  county 
wish  to  be  bothered  with  this  thing.  I  am  sat- 
isfied that  they  will  take  care  of  their  orchards, 
and  if  they  do  not,  then  the  men  who  let  their 
fruit  trees  become  diseased  will  have  to  have 
them  treated  or  else  destroyed.  There  is  too 
much  supervision,  and  I  don't  think  men  who 
have  been  employed  know  as  much  as  they 
ought  to  about  fruit  pests.  They  wish  to  make 
it  appear  that  all  our  fruit  trees  are  diseased, 
and  that  a  hundred  different  kinds  of  bugs  are 
ready  to  devour  them.  I  am  satisfied  that  if 
one  plants  a  good  tree  on  good  soil  and  gives  it 
the  right  kind  of  cultivation,  that  there  will  be 
no  danger  but  what  the  tree  will  grow  and  do 
well." 

Oroville  Register  :  All  the  old  locusts,  China 
trees,  pines  and  other  useless  trees  in  town 
ought  to  be  cut  down  and  destroyed.  They 
serve  to  cumber  the  ground,  they  are  neither 
useful  nor  ornamental,  and  they  are  an  eye- 
sore to  all  who  desire  to  see  the  better  trees 
planted  on  sidewalks  and  in  yards.  Cut  down 
and  burn  up  for  firewood  every  sycamore, 
cypress,  pine  and  China  tree  in  the  town  and 
replace  them  with  lemon,  olive,  orange  or  other 
serviceable  trees. 

Oroville  Mercury.  The  new  olive  mill  con- 
structed by  E.  W.  Fogg  at  his  Thermalito  olive 
grove  is  running  steadily,  crushing  great  quan- 
tities of  olives  and  converting  the  same  into  oil. 
Besides  the  large  crop  from  his  own  grove,  Mr. 
Fogg  received  a  consignment  of  2000  pounds  of 
olives  from  Sutter  county,  shipped  by  G.  W. 
Harney,  who  purchased  the  same  from  differ- 
ent growers.  He  expects  to  ship  in  about  10,- 
000  pounds  more  to  be  converted  into  oil.  The 
capacity  of  the  mill  is  about  1500  pounds  daily, 
and  the  shipment  of  olives  here  is  worthy  of 
special  note,  and  shows  that  we  are  just  enter- 
ing upon  a  very  important  industry. 

Colusa. 

Grimes  letter:  The  grain  on  the  tule  lands 
looks  exceedingly  well.  A  good  crop  is  as- 
sured. A  great  many  of  our  farmers  are  very 
busy  plowing  and  seeding. 

Humboldt. 

Eureka  Watchman:  Next  to  producing  milk 
for  the  creamery,  raising  hogs  for  the  packer 
offers  the  quickest,  surest  and  most  steady  re- 
turn of  any  farm  output  in  Humboldt  to-day. 
Those  who  have  good  barley  or  grain  lands, 
and  are  not  favorably  located  to  reach  the 
creamery,  will  find  there  is  ready  money  and 
profit  in  hogs. 

Kern. 

Bakersfield  California.™.:  What  sort  of  flour 
or  meal  could  be  made  from  Egyptian  corn? 
Has  anybody  tried  it  here  ?  When  that  grain 
was  first  introduced  into  southern  California  18 
years  ago  a  little  of  it  was  ground  and  it  was 
said  to  make  cakes  which  equaled  buckwheat, 
and  to  have  made  a  very  palatable  food.  Why 
not  try  it  here  ? 

Los  Angeles. 

Pomona  Progress:  The  barley  and  alfalfa 
growers  say  they  could  not  have  had  weather 
more  favorable  to  their  industries  than  that  of 
the  past  few  weeks. 

Monterey. 

Gonzales  Tribune:  Silvio  Franscioni,  who 
farms  on  the  Somavia  ranch  across  the  river, 
was  making  wine  last  week,  and  the  refuse 
which  remained  in  the  bottom  of  the  tank  was 
given  to  the  hogs.  They  became  so  frenzied 
from  intoxication  that  they  broke  through  the 
corral  and  ran  helter-skelter  in  all  directions  as 
if  possessed  by  the  evil  one. 

Orange. 

Anaheim  Gazette:  There  ought  to  be  from 
650  to  700  carloads  of  oranges  in  Orange  county, 
but  so  far  the  various  associations  have  been 
able  to  locate  only  about  415.  Of  these  Placen- 
tia  heads  the  list  with  120  carloads,  Orange  has 
100  cars,  Tustin  60,  Anaheim  is  credited  with 
~nly  45,  Brookhurst  40  and  Villa  Park  50.  Ana- 


heim ought  to  have  100  cars,  and  the  commit 
tee  in  search  of  the  fruit  should  make  another 
canvass  and  see  whether  they  cannot  better 
their  return.  Now  that  orders  are  coming  in  at 
a  lively  rate  into  the  bead  of  the  association  at 
Riverside  for  fruit  at  satisfactory  prices,  it  is 
important  that  every  carload  of  our  fruit  should 
be  represented  in  order  for  us  to  get  the  full  pro 
rata  of  shipments. 

Placer. 

The  Placer  Argus  reports  that  during  last 
year  the  Auburn  Co-operative  Fruit  Company 
shipped  an  aggregate  of  30,888  packages  of 
fruit  weighing  770,446  pounds,  at  an  average 
price  of  52  cents  per  package,  or  a  little  over 
two  cents  per  pound.  Eighty-eight  different 
shippers  patronized  the  house.  The  director- 
ate for  1894  is  as  follows:  E.  O.  Smith,  W.  H. 
Curtis,  T.  P.  Dickson,  George  Cadman  and 
C.  A.  Young,  all  officers  last  year.  The 
stockholders  seem  well  pleased  with  the  em- 
ployes of  the  company  the  past  season,  and 
propose  to  take  hold  of  fruit-raising  with  re- 
newed courage  and  hope  the  coming  year. 

San  Diego. 

The  San  Jacinto  Register  says:  "There's 
considerable  talk  by  several  of  our  farmers 
about  planting  three  or  four  hundred  acres  to 
sugar  beets  this  season  as  a  test.  We  under- 
stand that  the  Southern  California  Railway 
Company  (Santa  Fe  system)  have  made  our 
farmers  a  special  rate  to  the  factory  at  Chino. 
The  Santa  Ana  farmers  make  on  an  average 
$30  to  $50  per  acre  net  on  their  crop  of  beets 
each  year." 

Santa  Barbara. 

Santa  Maria  Timer.  Dairying  is  about  the 
most  economical  industry  carried  on  in  our 
midst.  It  is  a  paying  business  when  properly 
conducted.  Nothing  is  wasted  and  the  land  is 
continually  being  enriched.  It  has  been  scien- 
tifically demonstrated  that  constant  and  con- 
tinued dairying  will  eventually  exhaust  the 
butter-producing  qualities  of  the  soil,  but  in 
this  locality  the  highest  point  in  production  has 
not  yet  been  reached.  Then  will  come  culti- 
vated meadows,  then  mulching,  etc.,  and  the 
decline  of  dairying  is  a  great  way  off. 

Santa  Cruz. 

Watsonville  Pajaronian:  Several  of  the  last 
shipments  of  Bellefleur  apples  made  to  Eastern 
points  reached  their  destination  in  bad  condi- 
tion. The  shipments  were  made  late  in  the 
season  and  the  apples  were  badlv  mellowed 
when  they  got  East.  The  Bellefleur  decays 
rapidly,  and  should  be  shipped  before  Decem- 
ber to  distant  points  in  order  to  secure  its 
arrival  in  good  condition.  The  shipments  of 
later  varieties  have  been  going  through  in 
first-class  condition. 

Shasta. 

The  Millville  Times  says  Dr.  McFadyn,  whose 
farm  is  near  Millville,  will  set  out  5500  Mission 
olive,  3000  peach  and  2500  prune  trees  planted 
in  between.  A  large  canal  to  draw  its  waters 
from  Cow  creek  will  shortly  irrigate  the  farm. 

Anderson  Valley  News:  Several  carloads  of 
splendid  mountain  apples  have  been  shipped 
from  here  recently  to  the  East.  They  came 
from  Manton,  Tehama  county.  H.  P.  Stice 
has  been  attending  to  collecting  the  fruit. 

Sonoma. 

Sonoma  Republican:  Dr.  J.  M.  Parsons  has 
bought  the  old  Habashaw  ranch  adjoining  bis 
homestead  in  Knight's  Valley  township.  This 
ranch  is  an  ancient  landmark  claimed  and  oc- 
cupied before  California  was  a  State.  It  is  situ 
ated  high  up  on  the  western  spur  of  St.  Helena 
mountain.  He  proposes  to  plant  it  to  apples 
and  olives. 

Sonoma  Index-Tribune:  On  New  Year's  day 
ripe  strawberries,  lemons  and  oranges  were 
picked  from  vines  and  trees  on  the  residence 
grounds  of  the  editor  of  this  paper  in  this  place. 
The  orange  and  lemon  trees  were  planted  four 
years  ago.  A  number  of  the  former  are  over 
seven  feet  high  and  all  bore  fruit  this  season. 
The  trees,  which  are  of  the  Washington  Navel 
variety,  have  never  been  protected  from  frost, 
but  have  taken  their  chances  with  other  fruit 
trees  in  the  open  air.  Out  of  14  trees  planted 
four  years  ago,  every  one  are  alive  and  in  a 
flourishing  condition. 

Sonoma  Tribune:  The  summary  of  the  work 
of  the  must  factory  for  the  season  is  as  follows: 
Total  output  of  must,  1564  barrels  of  50  gallons 
each;  consumption  of  grapes,  3,000  tons;  manu- 
facture of  brandy,  10,500  gallons.  The  gauging 
at  the  must  factory  will  be  finished  this  week 
and  then  the  concern  will  close  down  until 
spring  when  the  production  of  jellies  will  be  re- 
sumed. There  would  have  been  a  heavier  con- 
sumption of  grapes  during  the  initial  season's 
run,  had  it  not  been  for  the  many  stops  made 
to  repair  and  regulate  the  new  machinery. 
Next  year  the  concern  will  be  prepared  to  man- 
ufacture fully  50  per  cent  more  must  than  it  did 
this  year  consequently  it  will  consume  no  less 
than  4500  tons. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Horticultural  Society 
last  week,  says  the  Petaluma  Courier,  Alex. 
Craw,  State  Quarantine  Officer,  said,  among 
other  things  :  "  The  pernicious  scale  is  rapidly 
becoming  a  thing  of  the  past.  It  is  almost  ex- 
tinct in  the  San  Jose  districts.  Resin  wash  and 
the  usual  wash  of  lime,  salt  and  sulphur  are 
very  beneficial.  The  brown-necked  scymnus 
(ladybird)  is  the  most  beneficial  parasitic  de- 
stroyer of  the  scale.  I  don't  advise  spraying 
the  trees  when  ladybirds  are  numerous,  but 
rather  the  protection  of  the  parasites."  Mr. 
Craw  said  that  his  experiments  and  those  of 
Mr.  Lelong  have  not  shown  the  disease  known 
as  "black  knot"  to  be  contagious,  although 
many  persons  regard  it  as  a  very  dangerous 
enemy  to  nearly  all  deciduous  trees.  It  is  gen- 
erally found  on  peach  roots.  Mr.  Craw  said  he 
thought  the  disease  was  so  bad  that  all  nursery 
stock  affected  with  it  should  be  destroyed.  He 


pointed  out  the  distinction  between  the  slight 
swelling  that  often  exists  on  nursery  stock, 
in  consequence  of  imperfect  grafting,  and  the 
enlargement  known  as  "  root  knot."  He 
thought  that  commissioners  were  justified  in 
quarantining  such  nursery  stock  as  is  actually 
affected  by  root  knot,  believing  such  trees 
should  not  be  planted. 

Petaluma  Courier:  John  Burnbam  of  Yulupa 
valley,  a  well-known  wine-maker,  declares  bis 
intention  of  giviDg  up  the  wine  business  and 
turning  his  attention  to  fruits  and  poultry. 

Tulare. 

J.  E.  Felton's  raisin-drier  at  Grangeville  was 
destroyed  by  fire  recently.  It  contained  2000 
trays  of  clusters,  and  the  loss  is  about  $700 
upon  which  there  was  no  insurance. 

Tulare  Citizen:  There  has  been  considerable 
talk  about  a  meat-packing  house  in  Tulare  of 
late,  but  the  enterprising  company  of  Burnett 
&  Mowry  have  already  got  there.  They  have 
employed  an  experienced  band  from  the  East, 
and  have  now  on  hand  a  nice  quantity  of 
home-cured  bacon,  hams  and  shoulders.  They 
say  that  with  the  process  they  employ  they 
are  satisfied  they  can  make  the  curing  of  meats 
a  success  here. 

Yolo. 

Woodland  Mail:  Heavy  white  frosts  have 
been  a  feature  of  the  recent  weather.  No  dam- 
age to  flowers  has  been  reported,  and  the  fruit 
men  say  that  the  "nip"  has  been  of  great 
benefit  to  them.  The  "  oldest  inhabitant  "  de- 
clares that  it  has  been  years  and  years  since  the 
mercury  in  Woodland  thermometers  has  sunk 
so  low,  and  reports  from  many  points  in  Cali- 
fornia, including  San  Francisco,  are  of  similar 
import. 

Horticultural  Commissioner  Howard  in- 
formed a  Democrat  representative  that  the  San 
Jose  scale,  which  has  infected  the  fruit  trees  of 
Yolo  county  to  a  limited  extent,  is  rapidly  dis- 
appearing. He  says  that  he  has  lately  dis- 
covered an  insect,  the  name  of  which  he  could 
not  at  the  time  recall,  which  is  a  deadly  enemy 
to  the  scale.  He  advises  fruit-growers  to  ex- 
amine their  fruit  trees  before  spraying  them, 
and,  if  the  insect  is  discovered,  to  let  the  trees 
alone.  The  insect  will  do  the  work  more  ef- 
fectually than  it  can  Be  done  by  spraying. 


The  Grangers'  Bank, 

Twentieth  Annual  Meeting  of  Its 
Stock-holders— Statement  of  Re- 
sources—Resolutions of  Re- 
spect for  the  late  J.  W. 
Mitchell. 

The  twentieth  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders 
of  the  Grangers'  Rink  of  California  was  held  on 
January  9th,  about  9000  shares  of  the  capital  stock 
being  represented.  A  dividend  of  6  per  cent  was 
declared  amounting  to  $57,354'  due  and  payable im- 
mediately,  and  the  remainder  of  the  earnings  car- 
ried to  credit  of  Reserve  Fund. 

The  following  Board  of  Directors  was  elected  for 
the  ensuing  year,  consisting  of  A.  D  Logan,  Uriah 
Wood,  J.  H.  Gardiner,  Dr.  W.  L.  Dickenson,  Se- 
neca Ewer,  D.  N.  Hershey,  H.  M.  LaRue;  Thos. 
McConnell,  H.  J.  Lewelling,  G.  S.  Berry,  L  C. 
Steele. 

A.  D.  Logan  was  re-elected  president,  L  C.  Steele 
vice-president,  A.  Montpellier  cashier  and  manager, 
and  K.  McMullen  secretary. 

The  capital  stock  of  the  bank  is  now  paid  up  in 
full,  $1,000,000,  and  the  bank  has  paid  to  its  stock- 
holders $832,000  in  dividends. 

The  condition  of  the  bank  at  the  close  of  business 
hours  December  30,  1893,  was  as  follows: 

RESOURCES. 

Loans  and  discounts  $2,063,741.40 

Real  estate  and  grain  warehouses   178,665.90 

Office  Furniture  and  safes   5,000.00 

Cash  on  hand   123,785.22 


Total  resources  $2,37L  i92-  52 

LIABILITIES. 

Capital  paid  up  $1,000,000.00 

Reserve  Fund   72.272.31 

Dividend  No.  19   57.354  °o 

Due  depositors   486i542  a5 

Due  banks  and  bankers  (on  time)   755  °23  9* 


Total  liabilities  $2. 371 .192. 52 

CAREER  OF  THE  BANK  REVIEWED. 

The  following  preamble  and  resolutions  were  pre- 
sented by  Amos  Adams  and  ordered  published  by  a 
vote  of  stockholders  of  the  bank: 

Whereas,  On  this  the  20th  annual  meeting  of 
the  stockholders  of  the  Grangers'  Bank,  it  seems  ap- 
propriate to  turn  back  the  pages  of  time  and  look 
for  a  moment  at  the  early  struggles  that  led  up  to 
the  incorporation  of  the  Grangers'  Bank  and  the 
success  it  has  attained. 

It  will  be  recollected  by  most  of  those  now  pres- 
ent that  in  the  years  1873  and  1874  the  grain-growers 
of  California  were  confronted  with  one  of  the  most 
gigantic  monopolies  that  ever  existed  on  the  Pacific 
Coast. 

It  was  charged  that  Friedlander,  who  was  popu- 
larly known  as  the  "Grain  King,"  had  made  a  cor- 
ner on  grain  bags  and  had  run  them  up  to  16  and 
17  cents;  had  control  of  most  of  the  tonnage  in  and 
to  come  into  port;  had  locked  up  the  money  in 
many  banks  by  leaving  the  money  in  their  vaults  as 
security,  and  paying  two,  three  or  four  months'  in- 
terest thereon;  had  manipulated  the  price  of  wheat 
to  what  was  then  thought  to  be  starvation  prices, 


and  the  farmers  looked  in  vain  for  relief  outside  of 
some  permanent  organization  or  institution  formed 
by  and  for  their  own  benefit. 

Local  meetings  of  fawners  had  been  held  through- 
out the  State,  but  with  unsatisfactory  results. 
Finally  a  mass  meeting  was  held  in  San  Francisco, 
early  in  the  year  1874,  and,  after  great  deliberation, 
and  not  without  some  misgivings,  the  convention 
resolved  to  organize  a  corporation,  to  be  known  as 
the  "  Grangers'  Bank,"  with  the  avowed  purpose  of 
"  making  loans  on  produce,  merchandise  and  real 
estate:  to  buy  and  sell  exchange;  to  make  collec- 
tions, and  to  do  a  general  discount  and  deposit 
business,  and  such  other  business  as  may  properly 
belong  to  a  banking  company." 

With  this  end  in  view  money  came  pouring  in  in 
small  and  large  rivulets,  but  mostly  in  small  rivulets. 

Just  imagine,  Mr.  President,  with  what  commend- 
able pride  the  sides  of  the  vault  bulged  out  when 
the  munificent  sum  of  $25,000  was  placed  therein — 
the  doors  of  the  bank  thrown  wide  open,  with  an  in- 
vitation to  the  public  to  come  in  and  do  a  general 
banking  business. 

Directors  had  been  chosen  from  among  the  ablest 
men  of  the  convention,  who  discharged  their  duties 
faithfully  and  well,  but  to-day  only  one  of  the  first 
Board  of  Directors  is  now  in  that  position— most  of 
the  others  have  passed  over  the  silent  river  to  the 
great  beyond. 

They  in  turn  have  been  succeeded  by  abler  men — 
men  more  familiar  with  banking  business  and  better 
skilled  in  the  financial  problems  of  the  day,  and  now 
the  Grangers'  Bank  has  a  Board  of  Directors  that 
would  do  credit  to  any  bank  id  the  country. 

The  first  Board  of  Directors  soon  learned  that  to 
incorporate  for  banking  purposes  was  not  all  that 
was  necessary  to  be  done  to  conduct  a  banking 
business  successfully;  they  must  also  have  a  compe- 
tent business  manager,  who  must  be  honest,  quali- 
fied, and,  as  far  as  possible,  have  the  elements  of 
success  within  himself. 

And  now,  looking  back  over  the  period  of  twenty 
years,  with  the  same  man  opening  the  doors  of  the 
vault  in  the  morning  and  closing  them  at  night  with 
the  regularity  of  clockwork,  we  think  the  Directors 
chose  wisely  and  well  when  they  installed  Mr.  Albert 
Montpellier  as  cashier  and  manager.  Mr.  Mont- 
pellier has  filled  this  responsible  position  with  abil- 
ity, fidelity  and  trustworthiness  that  has  earned  for 
the  Grangers'  Bink  a  reputation  throughout  the 
State  for  fair  dealing  second  to  no  other  bank; 
therefore. 

Resolved.  That  the  thanks  of  the  stockholders  of 
the  Grangers'  Bank  be  and  the  same  are  hereby 
tendered  to  Mr.  Montpellier  for  his  able,  efficient 
and  successful  management;  that  to  his  business 
tact  and  talent  in  guiding  the  bank  through  the 
shoals  and  quicksands  of  the  recent  and  greatest 
financial  crisis  of  our  State,  he  deserves  our  warmest 
commendation. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  stockholders  are 
especially  tendered  to  the  Directors  of  the  bank  for 
the  cautious  and  conservative  course  heretofore  pur- 
sued. Without  knowing  it  as  a  fact,  the  stock- 
holders affirm  it  as  their  opinion  that  the  responsible 
duties  of  the  manager  have  been  lessened  and  that 
success  has  been  more  readily  attained  by  the  accu- 
mulated knowledge  focused  and  advice  imparted  at 
the  Directors'  bi-monthly  meetings.  Coming  as  the 
Directors  do  from  different  localities  of  the  State, 
they  are  able  to  give  the  manager  reliable  and  valu- 
able information,  not  only  on  the  bank's  business, 
but  also  of  the  condition  of  the  crops  and  the  crop 
outlook,  on  which  the  business  of  the  bank  so 
largely  depends. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  stockholders  are 
also  tendered  to  Mr.  McMullen,  Mr.  Fair  and 
Mr.  Wittland  for  the  promptness  and  ability  with 
which  they  have  discharged  the  duties  devolving  on 
each. 

RESOLUTIONS  OF  RESPECT. 

The  following  in  respect  to  J.  W.  Mitchell  were 
moved  by  I.  C.  Steele,  seconded  by  Seneca  Ewer 
and  adopted  by  unanimous  vote: 

Whereas,  Another  honored  membjr  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Grangers'  Bink  has  passed 
on  to  the  higher  life,  leaving  a  record  for  business 
ability  and  integrity  alike  creditable  to  him  and  to 
the  bank;  and 

Whereas,  We  learned  to  respect  his  manly  quali- 
ties and  to  prize  bis  genial  ways  and  reliable  friend- 
ship by  long  association  with  him;  therefore 

Resolved,  That  while  we  submissively  bow  to  the 
inevitable  in  the  taking  away  of  our  associate  and 
friend,  John  W.  Mitchell,  we  miss  him  and  cherish 
his  memory  among  the  pleasant  and  sacred  recollec- 
tions of  the  past. 

Resolved,  That  the  sudden  removal  of  such  a  man 
from  our  board  leaves  a  vacancy  and  shadow  that 
will  be  deeply  realized  by  all  members  of  the  board 
and  its  friends,  and  will  prove  a  grievous  loss  to  this 
State  and  the  public. 

Resolved,  That  this  preamble  and  these  resolu- 
tions be  spread  upon  the  minutes  of  this  board  and 
a  copy  sent  to  the  Rural  Press  and  the  relatives 
of  our  departed  friend. 


BUSINESS  COLLEGE. 

4  POBT  STREET  SAN  FBANCISOO. 

FOR  SEVENTY- FIVE  DOLLARS 

This  College  Instructs  in  Short  html,  Type-Writing,  Book 
keeping,  Telegraphy.  Penmanship,  Drawing,  all  the 
English  branches,  and  everything  pertaining  to  business, 
(or  full  six  months.  We  have  sixteen  teachers  and  give 
Individual  ir~'.ruction  to  all  our  pupils.  Our  school  baa 
Its  gradual  tevery  part  of  the  state.  CT  8KND  FOR 
CIRCULAt.    E.  P  HEALD,  Pres.   C.  8.  HALKY,  8eo. 


us.  ST.  JACOBS  OIL 


PAINS 


And  ail  th«  Would  K»>n*  **»•  CURB  is  SURm. 
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The  Harvest  Moon. 

The  time  of  moonrise  on  any  day  is  on 
the  average  about  51  minutes  later  than  it 
was  on  the  preceeding  day.  This  retarda- 
tion is,  however,  by  no  means  constant  in 
amount,  being  at  times  very  much  less  than 
the  average  and  at  times  very  much  greater. 
A  very  marked  diminution  in  the  time  of 
retardation  occurs  about  the  time  of  the  full 
moon  which  falls  in  September,  says  the 
Popular  Science  News. 

This  moon  is  called  the  harvest  moon. 
The  same  phenomenon  in  a  less  degree  oc- 
curs at  the  time  of  the  following  full  moon, 
which  is  known  as  the  hunter's  moon.  The 
time  of  retardation  during  the  harvest  moon 
is  less  than  half  an  hour  in  our  latitudes, 
instead  of  its  average  value  of  nearly  an 
hour,  and  for  several  successive  nights  the 
moon  seems  to  rise  at  nearly  the  same 
time. 

Briefly  stated,  the  cause  of  the  phenomena 
is  this  :  At  the  time  of  the  rising  of  the 
harvest  moon  the  apparent  path  of  the  moon 
among  the  stars  is  much  less  inclined  to 
the  horizon  than  it  is  at  other  times,  and  the 
ordinary  day's  motion  of  the  moon  along 
this  path  makes  an  unusually  small  change 
of  position  of  the  moon  with  reference  to  its 
distance  from  the  horizon. 

A  more  detailed  explanation  may  make 
the  matter  a  little  more  easily  understood. 
In  addition  to  the  ordinary  apparent  daily 
motion  which  the  moon  has  in  common  with 
all  other  heavenly  bodies,  it  has  another 
motion  by  which  it  completes  the  circuit  of 
the  heavens  relatively  to  the  sun  once  a 
month,  and  the  direction  of  this  motion  is 
generally  not  parallel  with  the  direction  of 
the  diurnal  motion,  it  being  generally  north- 
ward or  southward  as  well  as  eastward. 

Any  one  may  see  this  motion  by  an  hour's 
watching  of  the  relative  positions  of  the 
moon  and  a  star  near  it.  The  diurnal  motion 
ii  always  on  a  line  at  right  angles  to  a  line 
drawn  from  the  body  of  the  celestial  pole, 
the  point  in  the  heavens  approximately  indi- 
cated by  the  pole  star.  It  is  always  per- 
fectly uniform  about  the  pole  as  a  center, 
and  it  is  this  which  we  take  as  our  ordinary 
measurement  of  time. 

Now,  consider  the  position  of  the  moon 
and  the  sun  at  the  time  of  full  moon.  The 
moon  rises  just  as  the  sun  sets.  On  the 
next  evening  at  sunset  the  moon  will  still 
be  below  the  horizon,  because  it  has  moved 
westward  among  the  stars  relatively  to  the 
sun,  and  it  will  not  rise  until  the  diurnal 
motion  of  the  heavens  brings  it  above  the 
horizon.  If  the  moon's  motion  were  uniform 
and  always  along  the  line  of  ordinary 
diurnal  motion,  this  retardation  of  the  time 
of  rising  would  always  be  the  same,  and 
would,  as  stated  at  the  outset,  be  51  minutes 
per  day. 

But  at  the  time  of  harvest  moon  the  di- 
rection of  motion  of  the  moon  among  the 
stars  is  considerably  northward  as  well  as 
eastward,  and  at  the  time  of  moonrise  this 
line  makes  a  comparatively  small  angle  with 
the  horizon,  very  much  less  than  it  does  at 
other  times  of  full  moon  during  the  year. 
Therelore,  at  sunset  on  the  day  after  the 
full,  the  moon  having  moved  along  a  line 
which  is  inclined  to  the  horizon  at  a  much 
smaller  angle  than  usual,  its  distance  below 
the  horizon  will  be  less  than  the  average, 
and  hence  a  smaller  amount  of  diurral 
motion  will  bring  it  into  view— that  is,  the 
retardation  of  time  of  rising  is  less  than  it 
Is  at  other  times.  This  condition  continues 
for  several  days. 

Several  other  things,  notably  the  inclina- 
tion of  the  moon's  orbit  to  that  of  the  earth, 
and  the  varying  rate  of  motion  in  the  orbit 
due  to  variation  of  distance  from  the  earth, 
tend  to  change  the  amount  of  daily  retarda- 
tion, but  they  do  not  depend  upon  the  time 
of  the  year,  and  they  sometimes  intensify 
and  sometimes  diminish  the  peculiar  phe- 
nomena of  the  harvest  moon.  Latitude  has 
a  strong  effect,  and  in  Northern  Europe  the 
phenomenon  is  a  much  more  noticeable  one 
than  it  is  the  United  States.  In  fact,  if  one 
goes  far  enough  north,  the  harvest  moon 
may  rise  even  earlier  on  any  night  than  it 
did  on  the  night  preceding. 


$100  Reward,  $100. 

The  reader  ol  this  paper  will  be  pleased  to  learn 
that  there  1b  at  least  one  dreaded  disease  that  science 
has  been  able  to  cure  in  all  its  stages,  and  that  is 
Catarrh.  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  the  only  positive 
cure  known  to  the  medical  fraternity.  Catarr  being 
a  constitutional  disease,  requires  a  constitutional 
treatment.  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  internally, 
acting  directly  on  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of 
the  system,  thereby  destroying  the  foundation  of  the 
disease,  and  giving  the  patient  strength  by  building 
up  the  constitution  and  assisting  nature  in  doing  its 
work.  The  proprietors  have  so  much  faith  in  its 
curative  powers,  that  they  offer  One  Hundred  Dollars 
for  any  case  that  it  fails  to  cure.  Send  for  list  of 
testimonials.  Address 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 

4W  Sold  by  Druggists,  76c. 


List  of  D.  S.  Patents  for  Pacific  Coast 
Inventors. 

Reported   by   Dewey  &  Co.,  Pioneer 
Patent  Solicitors  for  Pacific  Coast. 

I'OK  TUB  WEEK   ENDINlt  DISC.   26,  1893. 

511,323. — Shavino  Mdo— J.  M.  Blasi.  S.  F. 
511,398 — Car  Lamp— E.  Boesch,  S  F. 
611,410.— Stamp  cancellkr— J.  F.  Cowdery,  S.  F. 
611,592 — Kbyhole  Guard— O.  J.  Davidson,  Kiogsburg, 
Cat 

5U,f.18.— Gas  Bdrnkr— B.  F.  Field,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
611,605.— Bridqs—G.  w.  Frederick,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
611,426.— Pump  Engine— L.  Holben,  Sacramento,  Cal. 
511,699  — Horse  Collar— L.  Ingels,  Seattle,  Wash. 
611  534. — BunoNER — Latham  &  Williams,  Alhambra,  Cal. 
511,349.  — Plane  -H.  Merz,  Pollasky,  Cal 
511,-147.— Elevator— W.  B.  Morris,  Seattle,  Wash. 
611,741  — Cabinet — Mary  A.  Owen,  Portland,  Or. 
611,372. — Preserving  Piles— K.  Sudden,  Ventura,  Cal. 
511,481. -Buttoner— F.  E.  William*,  Alhambra,  Cal. 
611  482.— Bdtton  Fastener— F.  E.  Williams,  Alhambra, 
Cal. 

Note.— Copies  of  U.  S.  arid  Foreign  patents  furnished 
by  Dewey  &  Co.  in  the  shortest  time  possible  (by  mail  for 
telegraphic  order).  American  and  Foreign  patents  obtained, 
and  general  patent  business  for  Pacifio  Coast  inventors 
transacted  with  perfect  security,  at  reasonable  rates,  and  in 
the  shortest  possible  time. 


SPECIAL.  ANNOUNCEMENT. 

We  have  made  arrangements  with  Dr.  B. 
J.  Kendall  Co.,  publishers  of  "  A  Treatise 
on  the  Horse  and  his  Diseases,"  which  will 
enable  all  our  subscribers  to  obtain  a  copy 
of  that  valuable  work  free  by  sending  their 
address  (enclosing  a  two-cent  stamp  for 
mailing  same)  to  Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall 
Co.,  Enosburgh  Falls,  Vt.  This  book- 
is  now  recognized  as  standard  authority 
upon  all  diseases  of  the  horse,  as  its 
phenomenal  sale  attests,  over  four  million 
copies  having  been  sold  in  the  past  ten 
years,  a  sale  never  before  reached  by  any 
publication  in  the  same  period  of  time. 
We  feel  confident  that  our  patrons  will 
appreciate  the  work,  and  be  glad  to  avail 
themselves  of  this  opportunity  of  obtaining 
a  valuable  book. 

It  is  necessary  that  you  mention  this 
paper  in  sending  for  the  Treatise."  This 
offer  will  remain  open  for  only  a  short  time. 


—The  Siskiyou  Mill  &  Lumber  Co.,  says 
the  Dunsmuir  News,  has  the  biggest  sugar- 
pine  board  ever  cut  in  the  county,  which 
i  hey  are  about  to  ship  to  the  Midwinter 
Fair  for  exhibition.  The  board  is  about  i£ 
inches  thick,  54.  inches  wide  and  16  feet  long. 
There  is  not  a  knot  or  flaw  of  any  kind  in  it. 
It  was  cut  by  a  band-saw  and  is  pure  No.  1 
sugar  pine. 


j>eed$,  Mapts,  ttc. 


GOLD  DUST. 

"Gold  Dust  Cling,"  says  H.  E.  Van  Deman, 
ex-TJ.  S.  Pomologist,  "is  ayellow  cling  of  medium 
size,  round  and  regular  in  shape,  and  very  tin  . 
in  flesh  The  color  is  very  attractive,  being  dark 
yellow  with  a  very  red  cheek.  It  bears  heavily 
and  carries  to  market  with  very  little  damage. 
ComiDg  as  it  does  before  the  main  peach  crop  is 
gathered,  it  is  about  the  first  yellow  cling  of  any 
special  value  and  therefore  finds  a  ready  sale. 
Each  year  it  gains  in  favor,  but  as  it  is  a  variety 
but  recently  originated  the  public  know  little  of 
It.  It  is  a  very  profitable  variety."  Price  $1  each, 
$5  per  half  dozen.  For  sale  by  SACRAMENTO 
RIVER  NURSERY  COMPANY,  Growers  of 
HIGH-GRADE  Fruit  Trees.  Walnut  Grove,8ac- 
rameato  County,  California.  Our  Specialties- 
Genuine  Tragedy  Prunes,  Olyman  and  Japan 
Plums  on  true  Myrobolan  whole  root  seedlings — 
we  use  no  pleoe  root*  nor  cuttings;  price  15  cents 
each;  Sacramento  River  Bartletts  and  Peaches- 
price  10  cents  each.  Large  qua-  tities  at  lower 
rates.   We  guarantee  our  trees  tkoe  to 

NAME. 


QO%OFF 

On  Gold  Dust  Clings,  834%  off  on  Plums 
and  Prunes,  and  2b%  off  on  Pears  and 
Peaches.  In  order  to  find  out  who  reads 
the  above  advertisement  we  offer  this 
discount  tor  the  next  thirty  dtys. 
SACRAMENTO  RIVER  NURSERY  CO. 


BUY  NORTHERN  GROWN  TREES 

Grown  on  high  rolling  flr  land  without  irrigation  or 
manure.  860  OOO  Prunes— French,  Italian,  Silver 
and  Golden.  Peaches — E.  Crawford,  Alexander,  Ams- 
den,  Foster,  Muir,  Malta,  and  20  other  kinds,  including 
Burly  Charlotte  the  greatest  peach  that  Nature  has 
yet  invented.  (Write  to  us  about  it.)  flams — Bur- 
bank,  Satsumas,  Ogon,  Clyman,  Tragedy,  Boton,  Colum- 
bia, and  a  dozen  others.  Clark's  Karly  Straw- 
berry. If  you  want  the  above  In  quantity,  we  will  give 
you  the  finest  trees  grown,  healthy,  true  to  name  and  at 
unprecedentedly  low  prices.  Address  PILKINUTON 
&  CO.,  Portland,  Or.,  or  Dr.  J.  H.  Pllltington,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal. 


50,000  TOKAY  GRAPE  ROOTS, 

One  year  old,  for  sale  at  prices  to  suit  the  times. 

C.  H.  LEGGETT  &  SON, 

OROVILIiB,  OAL. 


50,000  FRENCH  PRUNE  TREES 

On  California  Peach  Root,  for  sale. 

No-  1— 6  to  8  ft.,  $25  OO  per  lOOO 

No.  2—4  to  6  ft  20  00  per  lOOO 

No.  3-3  to  4  ft   10  OO  per  lOOO 

First  olass  stock.  Free  from  insect  pest.  Samples 
sent  on  application.  Address 

N.  B.  HARVEY,  Milwaukee ,  Oregon. 


A  practical,  explicit  and  comprehensive  book  embodying 
the  experience  and  methods  of  hundreds  of  successful 
growers,  and  constituting  a  trustworthy  guide  by  which  the 
inexperienced  may  successfully  produce  the  fruits  for  which 
California  is  famous.  600  pages.  Fully  illustrated.  Price  $3 
Postpaid.  Send  for  circular.  DEWEY  PUBLISHING  OO. 
Publishers.  220  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Oal. 


OAK  LAWN 

NURSERY. 

90,000  First-Class  Fruit  Trees 

AT  LOWEST  PRICES. 
MUST  BE  SOLD. 

PLEASE  WRITES  AT  ONOE. 

HARRY   E.  HULBERT, 

211  THIRD  STREET, 

SANTA  ROSA,    -    -    SONOMA  OO.,  OAL. 


220  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Incorporated  1884.  500  Acres. 


Niles,  Alameda  Co.,  California. 


FRUIT  TREES, 

SHADE  TREES, 

EVERGREENS, 

PALMS  AND  FLOWERING  PLANTS. 

SPECIALTIES:  OLIVES-38  sorts,  French,  Italian  and  Spanish. 

ROSES— 360  sorts,  all  the  leading  kinds,  new  and  old. 
CLEMATIS— 25  Varieties. 

tr  SEND  FOR  CATALOGUES. 

JOHN  ROOK,  Manager. 


CENTRAL  NURSERY  COMPANY, 

VAN  GELDER  &  WYLIE,  Proprietors. 

GROWERS  AND  DEALERS  IN  ALL  THE  LEADING  VARIETIES  OP 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees. 

Our  Stock  is  Free  From  all  Insect  Pests  and  for  Health  and 
Strength  of  Root  Growth  Cannot  be  Excelled. 

Write  lor  Prices  on  Wholesale  or  Retail  Orders.  Address 

CENTRAL  NURSERY  COMPANY,      -     ,-      Acampo,  California. 


THE  HOOD  RIVER  STRAWBERRY, 

Known  as  Clarke's  Early,  is  coming  to  be  acknowledged  as  a  world  heater.  Took  a  medal  at  World's  Co- 
lumbian Exposition.  They  are  bi-sexual;  large;  flrm-fleshed;  prolific  and  uniform  in  size.  They  can  be 
picked  while  they  are  white  and  will  bear  shipping  to  New  York  and  come  out  a  beautiful  scarlet  or  crim- 
son, looking  as  though  made  of  wax,  dotted  with  golden  seeds  and  painted  and  varnished  by  an  artist. 
Their  flavor  is  superb.  They  originated  in  Oregon.  The  first  crates  that  came  to  Portland  this  year  were  a 
fortnight  later  than  last  year.  It  was  latter  part  of  May  and  best  Calilornia  berries  were  selling  at  two 
boxes  for  a  quarter.  The  Clarkes  brought  at  once  30  cents  per  box  by  the  crate  of  24  boxes.  They  sold  all 
over  Puget  Bound,  and  at  Spokane,  Helena,  Butte.  Salt  Lake,  Denver,  Omaha  and  Chicago  at  highest  prices, 
standing  a  2000-mile  trip  without  apparent  deterioration.  We  challenge  the  world  to  produce  their  equal 
lor  excellence  of  flavor  combined  with  shipping  quality.  Any  amount  of  references.  Price  per  doz.,  $1.00, 
sent  by  mail;  by  express,  large,  vigorous  plants  at  buyer's  charge,  $5  per  100,  $20  per  1000.  Address 

GUY  M.  PILKINGTON,  HOOD  RIVER,  OREGON. 


Better 
Ever  for 
1894. 


EttablUhtu  fS50 


Is  Different  from  Others. 

It  Is  Intended  to  aid  the  planter  in  selecting  the  Seeds 
best  adapted  for  his  needs  and  conditions  and  in  getting 
m  tbem  the  best  possible  results.  It  is  not,  therefore,  highly 
colored  in  either  sense ;  and  we  have  taken  great  care  that 
nothing  worthless  be  put  In,  or  nothing  worthy  be  left  out.  We 
Inviteatrlal  ofourSeeds.  We  know  them  because  we  grow  tbem. 
Every  planter  of  Vegetables  or  Flowers  ought  to  know  about  our 
three  warrants;  our  cash  discounts;  and  our  gift  of  agricultural 
papers  to  purchasers  of  our  Seeds.  All  of  these  are  explained  in 
he  Catalogue,  a  copy  of  which  can  be  yours  for  the  asking. 
J.  J.  H.  CRECORY  &  SON,  Marblehead,  Mas*. 


=  TTT  R  •  

RAISIN  INDUSTRY. 


A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  RAISIN  GRAPES. 

THEIR  HISTORY,  CULTURE  AND  CURING.' 


By  OUSTAV  EISEN. 


Tain  Is  the  Standard  Work  on  the  Raisin  Industry  In  California.  It  has  been 
approved  by  Prof.  HUgard,  Prof.  Wlokaon,  Mr.  Ohas.  A.  Wetmore  and  a  multitude  of 
Practical  Raisin  Growers. 

Sold  only  by  the  DBWBT  PUBLISHING  OO.  or  Its  Agents  at  lhe  uniform  price  of 
$3  OO,  postage  prepaid.  Orders  should  be  addressed: 

THE  DEWEY  PUBLISHING  C0.f 
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Correct 


Principles. 


Sound 


Construction. 


THE  OLIVER  PLOWS 

Are  Made  in  all  Sizes  and  Styles  to  Suit  any  Locality,  and  for  Design,  Workmanship  and  Utility  are 

WITHOUT  A  SUPERIOR. 


The  No.  8  Vineyard  Plow. 


'J  he  No.  20  Pull  Chilled  Plow. 


WE  MAKE  THE  LARGEST  AND  BEST  LINE  OF  CHILLED  PLOWS,  STEEL  PLOWS.  SIDEHILL  PLOWS,  SULKY  AND  GANG 

PLOWS  EVER  TURNED  OUT  FROM  ANY  FACTORY. 


Superior 


Results. 


Before  purchasing',  call  on  our  nearest  Agent  and  inspect  them  or 
send  for  Catalogue  to 

OLIVER  CHILLED  PLOW  WORKS, 

37  MARKET  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  C«L. 


Unqualified 


Success. 


APRICOT  STOCK 

FOR  SALE. 


An  Excellent  Apricot  for  Canning  and 
Drying.  Fine  Shipper,  as  the  Following  Tes- 
timonials will  Show.  It  is  a  Regular  Bearer, 
Bequlres  but  Little  Thinning  and  Runs  Three 
and  Four  to  the  Pound.  A  Most  Luscious 
Flavor.  Small  Pit.  Ripens  Just  at  the  Close 
of  the  Royal.  Growers  Intending  to  Plant 
Apricots  Should  Obtain  'I  his  Most  Excellent 
Variety. 

To  quote  the  Pacific  Rural  Prut  of  August  6th: 

"The  MAMMOTH  Is  extra  Urge,  exceeding,  we  be- 
lieve, even  the  Moorpark.  It  le  of  very  symmetrical 
form,  high  c  Icr,  and  »eem9  to  ripen  fu'ly  and  evenly, 
wnicl  is,  of  course,  a  very  Important  point.  It  is  ve.y 
rich  an  i  ]  Icy  when  fully  ripe,  and  It  has  exce-  tinnally 
g  iod  Keep  Jig  and  chipping  qualities.  No  d  >ubt  all  apri- 
cot growers  will  desire  to  try  tbis  promising  variety.  If 
It  dees  everywhere  as  It  does  In  Veutura,  It  will  be  a 
great  acquisition  to  the  apricot  list." 


NIAGARA  FALLS,  August  3,  1893. 
N.  B.  Smith,  Dbar  Sir:  —  The  "  'cuts"  arrived  In 
Chicago  in  (list  r.te  condition  on  tne  27th,  six  days  after 
they  were  nhipp  d,  and  they  were  beauties.  Some  of 
them  kept  In  nood  condition  until  August  1st  and  2d. 
Thev  are  the  best  keepers  I  ever  saw  and  I  shall  try  them 
at  Yuma.    Yours  truly,  H.  W.  BLAISDEL. 

Mr.  Blalsdel  has  Large  Interests  at  Yuma. 

Six  Days  in  a  Hot  Express  Car,  and  Kept 

Six  Days  Thereafter,  Is  a  Pretty  Good  Test 

of  Their  Shipping  and  Keeping  Qualities. 


1ST, 


VENTURA. 


Ventura  County  _  California.  CLUSTER  OF  SPARK'S  "MAMMOTH"  APRICOT,  GROWN  BY  N.  B.  SMITH,  VENTURA,  VENTURA  CO.,  CAL 


Kansas  Seed  House. 

EVERYTHING  IN  THE  SEED  LINE. 
Our  Specialties!  Onion  Seed  and  Sets: Alfalfa, 
Kaffir  and  Jerusalem  Corn;  Tree  Seeds  for  nurseries 
and  timber  claims.  Have  also  a  limited  supply  of 
Laythyms  Sllvestiis  'Flat  Pea  the  new  Forage  plant. 
New  Catalogue  mailed  free  on  application. 

F.  W.  BARTELDES  &  CO.,  Lawrence,  Kan. 


Send  for  Price  Lists 

OP  GUNS 
And  all  Articles  used 
by  Hunters  and 
Anglers. 

CtVXIO.   W.  0 


GUNS  SENT  ON 
TRIAL. 

OLD  GUNS  TAKE* 
IN  EXCHANGE, 
626  KEARNY  STREET,  SAN  FRANOISOO 


STANDARD  TIME. 


This  Solid  14  K  Go  d 
Htg.  Case  La.it> 
Watrh  Waltham  or 
Klglu  Movt.,  3*  . 

In  It  K  Fil'ei  Caw, 
O,  F,$  7:  Htg.,  818. 

Lidles'  O.  V.  Sdvcr 
8*isn  Watch.  $5. 


•J  mm  tie  in  e 
Watrhes,  \\  altharu 
or  Klgtn  Movt.  In 
Solid  14  K  Gold  Htg 
Case,  $tr<:  14  K  Filled 
Htg.  <  a«e,  *5u;  In  K 
Filled  Htg.  Oa«e,  IU; 
Heavy  Nickel  Htg 
Case,  87.50;  2  oz  Ci  In 
Silver  Htg.  Case,  M2; 
3oz.  Coin  silver  Htg 
Cane,  813.5' ;  4oi. '  on 
"NS»  j"  ,  >Pj2j&&r'  Bll».  Ht/.  Case.  815  SO 

T£2j2tS2£=y  P.  N.  Rarllelt 

IWovl.-InHiilltl  14  K 
Gold  Htg.  Case,  8'i; 
14  K  Filled  Htg.  Case.  $25:  4  or.  Coin  Silver  Hig.  Case,  »20. 
"Appleton,  Tracy  ft  Co.  Movt.,  810  ex'ra."  "Crescent  Street 
Movt..  $15  e*tra,"  All  Watches  stem  wind  and  set  UK 
tilled  cares  guaranteed  for  21  years.  FINE  WATfH 
REPAIRING.  Diamonds,  Wa'ches  and  Fine  Jewelry  ?cnt 
O,  O.  D.  with  privilege  of  examination,  r>n  receipt  of  81  to 
guarantee  charges,  or  sent  express  or  postpaid  if  cash  acconi- 
panies  the  order.  Correspondence  solicited.  Particular 
attentlou  paid  to  mall  orders.  When  you  visit  the  Mid 
winter  Exposition  call  and  inspect  my  stoclr.  AGENTS 
WANTED.  J«HI>  II.  nKIHtlOM).  M.nufsr-nt 
ing  Jeweler.  Wntches  and  Diamonds,  Boom  113. 
Plielan  Bulldlnr.  Nan  Franelaro. 


HAYWARD'S 

SHEEP  DIPS 


Hayward's  famous  Paste  and  Lianid 
Dips  received  the  Highest  Award  at  the 
World's  Colombian  Exposition,  alio  the 
Prize  Medal  at  the  California  State  Fair. 
Dips  irom  all  over  the  world  were  ex 
hibited  at  Chicago  and  practical  sheep 
men  pronounced  Hayward's  the  beit  and 
most  effective  medicine  for  the  cure  of  scab 
and  general  benefit  to  wool. 

CHRISTY  &  WISE, 

ad  Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast, 

Office— Pifth  and  Townsend  Streets, 
San  Francisco. 


LEMON  TREES  FOR  SALE. 

I  have  some  15,000  Lisbon  and  Rureka  Lemon  trees, 
budded  from  my  own  bearing  orchard,  for  sale  cheap. 
NATHAN  W.  BLANCH  A  HD,  Santa  Paula,  Cal. 
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TWKSfTY- FOURTH   YE  1  It. 

Office,  220  Market  Street. 


MIDWINTER   FAIR— THE  GRAND  ENTRANCE  OF  THE  MANUFACTURES  AND  LIBERAL  ARTS  BUILDING 
The  Greatest  Building  at  the  Midwinter  Fair. 


The  Midwinter  Fair  ia  the  greatest  sensation  in  the  pub- 
lic mind  of  California  at  this  time.  It  is  progressing  to- 
ward completion  as  rapidly  as  sou'-westers  and  downpours 
will  permit,  and  in  spite  of  these  drawbacks  the  develop- 
ment of  the  enterprise  is  surprisingly  fast.  The  management 
has  declared  that  the  great  opening  shall  take  place  on 
Saturday,  January  27th  and  the  Governor  has  declared  a 


public  holiday  on  that  date.  By  that  time  the  heavy 
weather  of  the  winter  should  be  over  and  subsequent  rains, 
though  generous  as  producing  interests  require,  may  not 
be  troublesome. 

To  keep  our  readers  informed  of  the  chief  features  of 
the  display  we  introduce  on  this  page  a  view  of  the  main 
entrance  to  the  largest  building  on  the  grounds — that  de- 
voted to  manufactures  and  liberal  arts.  It  is  of  Moorish 
design,  450  feet  long  and  250  feet  wide,  its  height  being 


55  feet,  and  it  has  an  annex  75  feet  in  width,  nearly  the 
whole  length  of  the  structure.  It  has  all  the  picturesque- 
ness  that  is  so  readily  obtainable  in  this  style  of  architec- 
ture, and  with  the  collonade  which  surrounds  it,  and  its 
towers,  will  introduce  the  various  forms  so  popular  in  the 
mission  buildings.  Roof  gardens  will  be  found  in  the  log- 
gias of  the  towers.  The  roof  will  be  covered  with  curled 
metal  tiles,  and  a  skylight,  and  the  building  will  be 
lighted  from  the  top  as  well  as  from  the  sides. 
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A  Question  of  Cows. 


The  Week. 

The  rain  is  assuming  resolute  and  persistent  demeanor. 
For  wide  reach  and  weight  of  downfall,  it  has  assumed 
most  respectable  proportions  already;  and  as  we  write  on 
Wednesday,  we  seem  to  be  but  in  the  midst  of  it.  This 
last  rain  comes  too  soon  for  some  interior  farmers,  espe- 
cially in  the  Sacramento  valley,  who  have  been  waiting 
for  a  chance  to  get  in  some  seed;  and  in  parts  already 
soaked  to  bedrock,  this  last  donation  seems  like  a  little 
overproduction  on  the  part  of  the  weather-makers. 
Though  this  may  cause  inconvenience  and  delay,  it  should 
not  be  forgotten  that  it  is  about  time  the  arid  regions  of 
the  west  and  south  San  Joaquin  had  a  flush  year,  and 
they  always  secure  it  at  the  cost  of  a  surplus  to  the  better 
watered  parts  of  the  interior.  It  will  do  the  State  lots  of 
good  to  have  an  exceptionally  productive  year  as  an  offset 
to  short  grass  which  seems  to  rule  in  all  public  affairs. 
These  considerations  may  bring  comfort  even  while  the 
horses  are  eating  their  heads  off  in  the  stalls  and  enforced 
idleness  invites  depression.  When  one  stops  to  think  of 
it,  there  is  nothing  more  industrially  dangerous  than  a 
California  winter  which  is  all  sunshine,  and  we  are  for- 
tunately very  far  from  that  this  year. 


The  Nevada  hay-growers  cannot  spare  much  more  hay 
for  this  State.  The  Reno  Journal  says  that  about  one-half 
the  hay  crop  of  I  he  Truckee  Meadows  has  been  fed  or 
baled  and  shipped  out  of  the  country,  and  that  about  one- 
fifth  of  the  total  crop  remains  unsold.  A  number  of  the 
largest  producers  feed  all  or  nearly  all  their  hay  to  their 
own  stock  and  have  none  for  sale.  The  shipments  to  Cali- 
fornia average  about  250  tons  a  month,  and  there  are  over 
5000  head  of  cattle  and  20,000  sheep  now  being  fed  on  hay 
in  this  vicinity.  Besides  this  there  are  about  2000  dairy 
cows  being  fed,  so  that  hay  disappears  rapidly,  and  there 
will  not  be  much,  if  any,  surplus  in  the  spring.  This  may 
be  important  to  our  readers  who  may  be  holding  hay  for 
late  sales. 


It  is  wonderful  how  close  they  are  pursuing  their  tests  of 
cows  at  the  experiment  stations  which  are  largely  run  by 
cow  power.  It  is  only  a  few  years  since  it  was  held  that 
if  a  dairyman  would  only  use  the  scales  and  keep  a  record 
of  the  milk  yield  of  each  of  his  cows  for  a  year  he  would 
hod  that  some  of  the  animals  he  supposed  were  the  best 
would  really  be  unprofitable  to  keep.  This  advice  was 
followed  by  some  of  our  more  progressive  dairymen,  and 
(hey  were  indeed  surprised  at  how  small  an  aggregate 
yearly  weight  of  milk  wa9  given  them.  We  remember  one 
of  our  dairy  friends  started  out  with  the  scales,  deter- 
mined that  any  cow  which  did  not  give  him  5000  pounds 
of  milk  a  year  would  have  to  go  to  the  butcher.  He  was 
forced  to  lower  his  standard  after  awhile,  because  he  found 
out  that  at  the  dead  line  he  fixed  he  was  running  a  meat 
ranch  and  not  a  dairy  ranch  at  all.  However,  the  experi- 
ment did  lots  of  good,  because  it  sent  away  a  part  of  the 
herd  which  was  wretchedly  poor  as  milkers. 

More  recently  dairymen  have  found  out  that  gross 
weight  of  milk  is  not  a  good  criterion  of  a  cow's  dairy 
value,  and  the  Babcock  test,  which  enables  the  dairyman 
easily  to  determine  the  actual  butter  contents  of  the  milk, 
must  be  used  in  connection  with  the  weight  of  the  milk 
to  determine  the  actual  producing  value  of  each  cow. 
Progressive  dairymen  now  are  content  with  nothing  short 
of  this  accurate  knowledge  of  what  a  cow  is  doing  with 
her  time  and  fodder. 

The  next  point  made  in  testing  cows  consisted  in  ascer- 
taining the  value  of  the  food  consumed  by  the  cow,  and 
this  deducted  from  the  value  of  the  butter  in  her  milk 
gives  her  net  dairy  value.  This  seems  to  cover  all  the 
points  in  question  and  tells  the  dairymen  at  what  cost 
he  produces  a  certain  value  of  butter  fat.  This  inquiry 
has  been  pursued  for  some  time  at  several  of  the  Eastern 
experiment  stations,  and  the  results  are  well  illustrated 
by  a  bulletin  from  the.  Pennsylvania  station  which  we 
have  in  hand  at  this  moment.  That  there  is  a  wide 
difference  in  the  net  profit  returned  by  two  animals  pro- 
ducing practically  the  same  quantity  of  butter  per  year  is 
clearly  shown  in  the  table  giving  the  records  of  the  year. 
For  example,  the  records  show  that  last  year 

Marguerite  produced  6,512  lbs.  milk  and  296  lbs.  butter. 

Ramona  produced  5,459  lbs.  milk  and  279  lbs.  butter. 

By  the  customary  standard  of  comparison,  Marguerite 
would  have  been  regarded  as  the  superior  animal,  barring 
difference  in  breeding,  etc.,  and  would  have  commanded 
the  higher  price.  Referring  to  the  table  showing  the 
daily  net  profit  returned  by  these  animals,  we  find  a  re- 
markable difference  not  indicated  or  suggested  by  the  but- 
ter and  milk  records,  for  Ramona's  feed  cost  far  less  than 
Marguerite's,  consequently  Ramona  yielded  the  greater 
net  profit  every  day;  and  so  great  was  this  difference  in 
Ramona's  favor  that,  assuming  that  they  remain  fresh  for 
300  days  and  taking  the  average  net  profit  per  day,  we 
have  a  yearly  profit  for 

Marguerite  of.  $31.50 

Ramona  of..    61,50 

On  this  basis,  at  the  end  of  six  years,  which,  for  this 
case,  we  assume  to  be  the  productive  life  of  a  cow,  and  dis- 
regarding the  offspring,  they  would  have  made  a  total  net 
return  for 

Marguerite  of.  $189.00 

Ramona  of   369.00 

This  means  that  Marguerite  would  have  yielded  ten  per 
cent  compound  interest  on  a  purchase  price  of  $106,  while 
Ramona  would  have  paid  the  same  dividend  on  a  purchase 
price  of  $208. 

But  these  two  cows,  withal  their  great  difference,  were 
both  good  cows  if  compared  with  another  named  Bianca — 
a  cow  which  also  gave  5556  pounds  of  milk  and  242 
pounds  of  butter,  but  consumed  so  much  food  in  doing  it 
that  her  annual  net  profit  was  only  $14.70. 

Of  course  these  are  extreme  cases,  but  they  all  came  in 
a  herd  of  ten  cows  taken  for  the  experiment,  and  may  oc- 
cur in  any  other  ten  cows.  When  the  dairyman  studies 
these  things  over  carefully  it  ought  to  make  him  shiver  to 
think  how  unprofitable  some  of  his  animals  may  be,  and 
he  ought  not  to  delay  long  in  finding  out  which  the  poor 
ones  are. 

Grange  Convention  at  the  Midwinter  Fair. 


The  Executive  Committee  of  the  State  Grange  had 
an  interview  with  the  managers  of  the  Midwinter  Fair 
on  Wednesday  and  secured  the  Exposition  hall  for  a 
Grange  Convention  on  the  13th  or  14th  of  April  next.  It 
is  hoped  to  secure  the  presence  of  the  lecturer  of  the 
National  Grange,  and  to  make  the  occasion  an  attractive 
and  notable  one.  The  different  subordinate  granges  of 
the  State  will  be  called  upon  to  contribute  toward  the 
general  entertainment  during  the  Convention. 


The  Citric  Acid  Industry. 

There  is  constant  inquiry  as  to  the  feasibility  of  utiliz- 
ing our  waste  lemon  product  for  the  manufacture  of  citric 
acid.  The  output  of  citric  acid  is  known  to  be  an  impor- 
tant matter  to  the  citrus  fruit  region  of  the  Mediterranean. 
Could  it  not  be  a  satisfactory  source  of  income  to  Califor- 
nia ?  This  question,  though  it  has  been  asked  for  years, 
has  never  been  satisfactorily  answered  because  there  are 
certain  things  about  the  answer  which  can  only  be  demon- 
strated by  the  enlistment  of  capital,  the  output  of  a  prod- 
uct and  the  marketing  of  it.  Hitherto  the  inquirers 
have  either  been  unable  or  indisposed  to  proceed  to 
investment.  This  winter,  however,  the  interest  seems  to 
have  been  aroused  again,  and  frequent  appeals  have  been 
addressed  to  Prof.  Hilgard  for  information  concerning 
European  methods  and  appliances.  Such  information  has 
been  given,  and  perhaps  we  shall  hear  of  practical  pro- 
cedure in  the  line  of  manufacturing. 

There  is  one  thing  which  should  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  those  who  are  figuring  on  this  proposition, 
and  that  is  a  caution  given  in  the  latest  published  volume 
of  the  consular  reports  of  the  Depatment  of  State  at 
Washington.  Wallace  S.  Jones,  U.  S.  Consul  at  Rome, 
writes  of  a  new  process  of  making  citric  acid  without  the 
use  of  citrus  fruits.  Of  course,  due  allowance  must  be 
made  for  roseate  flush,  which  1b  apt  to  color  announce- 
ments of  new  processes,  but  the  following  is  the  statement 
of  Consul  Jones,  as  published  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment: 

"  Dr.  Carl  Wehmer,  a  Hanoverian  botanist,  is  said  to 
have  recently  discovered  that  sugar  solutions  exposed  to 
the  action  of  certain  microscopic  fungi,  the  spores  of  which 
float  in  the  atmosphere,  become  transformed  into  citric 
acid  precisely  identical  with  that  extracted  from  the 
lemon. 

"  The  first  experiments  made  to  prepare  artificially  in 
this  way  citric  acid  are  said  to  have  given  excellent 
results,  11  kilograms  of  sugar  producing  6  kilograms  of 
crystallized  citric  acid. 

"  The  new  process  has  already  been  patented  in  several 
countries,  including  Italy;  and,  at  the  factory  of  Thann, 
the  distinguished  chemist  Scheuren-Kestner  is  now  carry- 
ing on  experiments  with  a  view  to  applying  the  process  on 
a  large  scale.  Everything  tends  to  show  that  this  new 
process  will  assume  great  development,  and  will  make  it 
possible  to  supply  the  trade  with  citric  acid  at  a  much 
lower  cost  than  that  actually  ruling,  and  will  in  all  proba- 
bility supersede  in  a  few  years  the  present  method  of  pro- 
ducing lemon  juice  and  citrate  of  lime." 

It  is  plainly  hinted  that  the  Italian  industry  of  produc- 
ing lime  juice  for  calico-printing  and  crystallized  citric 
acid  is  placed  in  jeopardy  by  this  new  process.  It  seems 
that  this  juice-product  in  Messina  alone  reaches  a  value 
of  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  million  a  year.  We  cannot 
see  that  this  business  will  necessarily  be  routed,  for  it  has 
not  been  shown  that  all  the  uses  of  the  natural  juice  can 
be  met  by  the  microbe-made  citric  acid.  Still,  it  will  be 
well  enough  to  have  these  statements  in  mind  when  con- 
templating investment  in  citric-acid  lines  in  this  country. 


Thx  northern  citrus  fair  will  be  in  all  its  glory  at  the 
Midwinter  Fair  next  week.  The  fine  building  that  has 
been  erected  by  several  counties  of  the  central  and  upper 
portions  of  the  State  will  be  the  first  of  the  exposition 
structures  to  be  thrown  open  to  the  public  with  its  ex- 
hibits in  completed  arrangement.  These  will  comprise  a 
citrus  fair  in  the  fullness  of  ornamental  design  and  golden 
material  which  the  name  implies.  On  January  20th  the 
opening  exercises  will  be  held  Captain.  T.  B.  Hall  of 
Sacramento  will  preside  at  the  exercises  and  deliver  the 
opening  address.  Director-General  de  Young  will  speak 
for  the  exposition  management,  and  Senator  De  Long  of 
Marin  county  will  represent  the  State  Board  of  Horticul- 
ture. The  oration  will  be  delivered  by  Colonel  John  P. 
Irish,  the  well-known  citric  orator  whose  phrases  have  the 
sweetness  of  the  orange  and  the  sharpness  of  the  lemon 
symmetrically  compounded.  The  display  (not  the  ora- 
tion) will  doubtless  be  maintained  until  after  the  general 
opening  of  the  Fair. 


It  seems  there  is  a  decrease  in  the  amount  of  visible 
wheat,  which  is  encouraging  to  those  who  will  use  this 
rain  to  roll  up  an  old-fashioned  California  surplus.  The 
Liverpool  Corn  Trade  Newt,  in  a  recent  issue,  estimates 
the  quantity  of  wheat  and  flour  afloat  for  Europe  on  Dec. 
1,  1893,  as  4,680,000  quarters,  and  stocks  at  same  date  in 
importing  countries  as  6,000,000  quarters,  making  together 
10,680,000  quarters;  of  which  there  would  be  required  3,- 
730,000  quarters  to  cover  above  deficiency,  and  thus  reduc- 
ing the  quantity  afloat  and  in  store  to  6,950,000  quarters 
on  Feb.  28.  The  reduction  in  stocks  afloat  and  in  store  in 
three  months  is  estimated  at  29,840,000  bushels. 


January  20,  1894. 
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From  an  Independent  Standpoint. 

The  Wilson  tariff  bill  is  now  in  full  career  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  all  other  public  interests — even 
the  everlasting  Hawaiian  matter — are  subordinated  by  it. 
Last  week  was  devoted  to  set  speeches;  and  though  all  the 
bigger  guns  took  a  shot  at  the  measure,  nothing  new  or 
notable  was  said  on  either  side.  The  speech  which  has  at- 
tracted most  attention  was  by  Bourke  Cochran  of  New 
York,  the  bright  oratorical  star  of  Tammany  Hall,  but  it 
was  chiefly  sound  and  fury,  and  left  no  impression  save 
that  Mr.  Cochran  had  made  a  "  great  effort."  He  ran 
over  in  admirable  style  the  familiar  arguments  for  tariff 
reform,  but  said  nothing  that  has  not  been  said  with  equal 
clearness  a  hundred  times  before.  It  was  the  same  with 
Mr.  Reed  on  the  Protection  side.  He  spoke  with  great 
force;  but  he  said  nothing  not  already  familiar  to  every- 
body. The  fact  that  these  commonplace  speeches  are  be- 
ing lauded  to  the  skies  by  the  partisan  press  is  significant 
as  illustrating  the  poverty  of  both  parties  in  debating 
talent  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  In  fact,  among  the 
whole  three  hundred  and  more  members  of  the  House 
there  is  not  one  man  of  the  first-class;  that  is  to  say,  not 
one  who  has  as  yet  shown  first-class  abilities.  The  situa- 
tion is  suggestive  of  a  tendency  in  our  political  life  not 
pleasant  to  contemplate. 

The  general  impression  is  that  the  bill  will  go  through 
the  House  without  much  trouble.  The  party  whip  has 
been  cracked  over  the  backs  of  the  Democratic  members, 
and  they  have  been  notified  that  any  failure  to  support 
Mr.  Wilson  will  mvolve  political  and  social  ostracism. 
One  Democratic  member  from  New  York  rose  in  his  seat 
on  Monday  and  offered  an  amendment  demanded  by  his 
district,  but  he  was  crushed  so  promptly  and  thoroughly 
that  no  other  Democrat  is  expected  to  be  guilty  of  similar 
impertinence.  There,  will,  of  course,  be  a  swarm  of 
amendments  from  the  Republican  side,  but  the  reins  of 
parliamentary  dicipline  are  well  in  hand  and  nothing  will 
be  allowed  to  break  in  upon  the  plan  arranged  by  the 
managers  for  roll-call  on  the  29th  inst.,  when  every  mem- 
ber on  the  majority  side  will  be  expected  to  vote  aye. 
There  are  many  who,  like  our  California  represen- 
tatives, are  under  positive  obligations  to  vote  against 
the  bill;  but  no  excuses  will  be  heard,  and  whoever  fails 
to  toe  the  mark  will  be  made  to  feel  how  serious  a  thing  it 
is  to  vote  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  party  leaders. 

The  general  judgment  is  that  all,  or  nearly  all,  the 
Democrats  will  vote  for  the  bill,  and  that  it  will  be  sent 
to  the  Senate  on  the  29th  inst. — one  week  from  next 
Monday.  And  here  the  real  fight  will  be.  The  rules  of 
the  Senate  allow  any  member  to  speak  as  often  and  as  long 
as  he  pleases;  and  since  there  is  abundant  debating  ability 
on  the  Protection  side,  it  will  probably  be  an  all-winter, 
if  not,  indeed,  an  all-summer  contest.  In  consideration 
of  the  interests  involved,  of  the  consequences  to  be  dreaded, 
of  the  temper  of  the  country  as  illustrated  in  the  late  elec- 
tions, and  of  the  able  and  determined  objection  to  be  met 
in  the  Senate,  wfl  still  hold  to  the  judgment  formerly  ex- 
pressed, that  the  measure  will  fail.  We  believe  that  the 
time  has  not  yet  come  when  an  Administration  can  force 
through  Congress  a  measure  hazardous,  if  hot  fatal,  to 
public  interests,  at  a  time  of  public  distress,  in  the  face 
of  such  protests  as  were  uttered  last  November  in  Ohio 
and  elsewhere,  and  in  open  defiance  of  the  plain  dictates 
of  common  business  sense. 


The  Senators  who  are  to  make  the  fight  for  Protection 
will  not  be  left  to  fight  alone.  California  will  send  a  man 
to  help  in  the  interest  of  her  vineyards,  another  in  the  in- 
terest of  her  wool  industries,  another  in  the  interest  of 
her  orchard  industries;  and  so  it  will  be  with  every  State 
and  every  great  interest  dependent  for  its  prosperity  on 
the  maintenance  of  the  Protective  principle.  It  will 
largely  be  a  lobby  fight  in  which  the  weight  of  public 
opinion  will  be  pitted  against  the  weight  of  a  determined 
and  desperate  Administration  working  with  the  prodigious 
advantage  of  a  party  majority.  It  is  a  situation  which 
should  put  every  man  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  upon  his 
mettle,  and  if  it  does  not,  incidentally,  yield  a  product  of 
eloquence  and  wisdom,  it  will  be  because  these  qualities 
are  not  to  be  found  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 
There  seems,  however,  good  ground  for  expectation  in  these 
respects  when  it  is  considered  that  the  reform  scheme  will 
be  supported  by  such  men  as  Voorhees,  Vest,  Hill,  Gorman, 
Morgan,  Gray,  Vilas,  Palmer,  Brice  and  Mills;  and  that  it 
will  be  opposed  by  Dolph,  Sherman,  Hoar,  Wolcott,  Frye, 
Chandler,  Lodge,  Hawley,  Allison  and  others.  If  there  is 
not  a  Webster  or  a  Blaine  on  either  side,  there  are  a  sufficient 
number  of  men  with  definite  convictions,  with  wide  knowl- 
edge and  with  excellent  skill  in  debate.  As  we  have 
pointed  out  before,  the  Protectionists  are  much  superior 
in  the  points  of  debating  skill  and  parliamentary  experi- 
ence; but  the  stubborn  fact  remains  that  the  other  fellows 
have  the  most  votes. 


The  financial  tribulation  among  the  railroads  of 
the  country,  to  which  we  made  reference  last  week, 
grows  more  serious.  There  are  rumors  that  another 
transcontinental  line  and  at  least  one  other  promi- 
nent Eastern  road  are  about  to  be  given  into  the 
custody  of  the  courts,  at  the  request  of  their  bond-holders. 
Already  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  railroad  mileage  of 
the  country  is  in  this  fix;  and  it  has  not  escaped  the  notice 
of  those  who  argue  for  nationalization  of  railroads  that  the 
courts  contrive  to  manage  them  very  easily.  Experiences 
of  this  kind  are  useful  in  showing  that  the  public,  in  its 
organized  capacity,  is  quite  as  able  as  the  railroad  com- 
panies to  secure  the  service  of  good  administrative  talent; 
and  that  the  business  can  be  carried  on  without  serious 
fuss. 

It  is  clear  that  very  rapid  progress  is  being  made  toward 
the  nationalization  project.  Five  years  ago  a  man  who 
suggested  it  was  called  a  fool  and  a  crank.  Three  years 
ago  the  idea  was  gravely  combatted  as  a  thing  in  violation 
of  vested  rights.  Now,  in  the  case  of  all  not  personally 
interested,  the  vested-rights  theory  is  abandoned,  and  ob- 
jections are  limited  to  suspected  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
practical  administration,  and  the  fear  that  it  would  dan- 
gerously swell  the  roll  of  Government  employes.  The  ex- 
perience through  which  we  are  now  going  affords  the  best 
possible  proof — that  of  actual  demonstration — that  the 
public  is  entirely  capable  of  managing  railroad  property; 
and  there  is,  it  seems  to  us,  small  reason  to  fear  that  the 
railroads  of  the  country,  under  public  ownership,  would  be 
the  Hource  of  greater  political  corruption  than  they  are 
now,  under  private  ownership. 

An  interesting  fact  in  the  present  situation  is  that  those 
who  most  strenuously  oppose  the  nationalization  idea  are 
— by  forcing  the  roads  into  the  hands  of  the  courts — doing 
most  to  bring  it  about. 


Mr.  Doyle,  whose  letter  will  be  found  in  another  column, 
misconceives  the  attitude  of  the  Rural  toward  the  Ha- 
waiian question.  Our  criticism  of  Mr.  Cleveland  in  that 
connection  has  been  based  upon  his  assumption  of  powers 
pertaining,  as  we  hold,  not  to  the  executive,  but  to  the 
legislative  branch  of  the  Government.  We  claim  that  he 
had  no  right  to  send  a  "  personal  representative "  to  in- 
vestigate the  revolution,  but  that  he  should  have  stated 
officially  his  view  of  the  matter,  leaving  the  policy  and 
the  method  of  investigation  to  Congress.  We  claim  fur- 
ther that  his  attempt  to  reseat  the  ex-queen,  besides  being 
whimsical  and  absurd  in  itself,  was  another  assumption  of 
authority.  We  have  condemned  Mr.  Cleveland's  course, 
not  only  because  it  has  seemed  to  us  foolish  and  wrong 
and  done  in  the  spirit  of  arrogance,  but  because  it  is  based 
upon  a  false  and  dangerous  construction  of  our  funda- 
mental law. 

As  to  Mr.  Cleveland's  theory  about  the  revolution,  we 
hold  that  as  yet  noihing  is  proven;  though,  as  we  have 
said  before,  it  looks  as  if  the  American  minister  (Stevens) 
had  a  good  deal  more  to  do  with  it  than  he  would  have 
the  country  believe.  From  the  beginning  we  have  de- 
clared that  the  United  States  should  be  extremely  cau- 
tious, and  that  in  no  event  should  it  make  advantage  out 
of  any  wrong  act  of  its  minister;  and  that  it  should  not, 
under  any  circumstances,  take  the  Islands  unto  itself  with- 
out the  free  consent  of  those  elements  of  its  population 
capable  of  political  judgment. 

All  this,  of  course,  is  quite  apart  from  the  main  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  or  not  the  United  States  should  annex 
the  Islands  if  they  were  offered  us  upon  terms  leaving  the 
determination  purely  and  simply  a  matter  of  political 
judgment.  In  consideration  of  race  differences  between 
the  Island  population  and  ourselves,  of  the  permanent  en- 
largement of  our  naval  establishment  which  their  posses- 
sion would  impose  upon  us,  and  of  the  difficulties  of  their 
administration  in  harmony  with  American  political  ideas, 
we  are  disposed  to  the  opinion  that  annexation  upon  such 
terms  as  the  Provisional  Government  proposes  would  not 
be  a  wise  policy  On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  to  us 
self  evident  that,  whether  wise  or  otherwise,  the  an- 
nexation proj  ect  is,  for  various  reasons,  certain  to  succeed 
in  the  end;  and  that  it  would  be  waste  of  words,  therefore, 
to  go  to  much  trouble  in  the  way  of  protesting  against  it. 

Mr.  Cleveland's  course  and  its  failure  is  a  notable 
illustration  of  the  mischief  of  trying  to  do  right  in 
questionable  ways.  If,  when  he  came  into  office,  the 
President  had  withdrawn  the  annexation  treaty  from  the 
Senate  by  a  message  stating  his  suspicions  as  to  the  revo- 
lution; if  he  had  read  to  Congress  and  to  the  country  a 
lesson  in  honorable  dealing  between  nations,  and  then  left 
the  whole  matter  to  be  determined  in  the  natural  way — if 
he  had  done  these  simple  acts  in  right  spirit,  he  would 
unquestionably  have  had  the  support  of  all  reasonable 
people  and  would,  in  the  end,  have  compelled  a  settlement 
upon  fair  terms;  and  in  so  doing  he  would  have  made  a  long 
step  in  the  way  of  moral  progress  in  international  deal 


ings.  But  he  took  the  course  of  arrogant  assumption,  un- 
dertook to  ignore  Congress  and  bull  the  matter  through 
on  the  lines  of  his  private  theories;  and,  in  the  way  of  re- 
sult, he  finds  his  purposes  prejudiced  and  hopeless  and 
himself  discredited. 

Since  our  last  writing  the  only  development  in  the 
Hawaiian  matter  is  the  publication  of  President  Dole's  re- 
ply to  Minister  Willis'  invitation  to  step  down  and  out.  It 
is  a  dignified  and  positive  refusal  to  surrender,  ac- 
companied by  a  long  defense  of  the  course  of  the  Provis- 
ional Government,  with  a  statement  that  it  relies  only 
upon  its  own  might  for  support;  that  it  resents  all  foreign 
interference,  and  that  it  will  hold  the  fort  until  a  change 
of  Administration  in  the  United  States  shall  afford  the  op- 
portunity which  it  seeks  for  annexation.  This,  says 
President  Dole,  himself  and  his  fellow-citizens  of  Hawaii 
will  patiently  wait  for. 


Mr.  John  T.  Doyle  on  the  Hawaiian  Question. 


To  the  Editor:— I  have  been  so  accustomed  to  look  for  a  sensible 
and  impartial  treatment  of  public  questions  in  your  column  entitled 
and  written  "  From  an  Independent  Standpoint,"  that  your  attitude 
on  the  Hawaiian  business  quite  surprises  me.  As  your  journal  must 
exercise  a  considerable  influence  on  the  opinion  of  those  who  read 
it,  I  trust  to  your  well-known  courtesy  for  space  to  present  some 
considerations  on  the  other  side. 

Doubtless  the  islands  are  a  desirable  possession,  but  that  does  not 
dispose  of  the  question  of  their  annexation;  they  are  inhabited  by  a 
population  of  about  90,000,  of  whom  some  40,000  are  of  the  native 
race,  13,000  Chinese,  9000  Portuguese,  2000  Americans,  1200  English, 
French  and  Germans,  and  the  rest  of  all  the  varied  nationalities  scat- 
over  the  Pacific  islands.  Now,  suppose  the  islands  annexed,  what 
sort  of  a  government,  having  any  claim  to  be  republican,  can  we  give 
them  ?  Assume  that  the  3200  English,  German,  French  and  Ameri- 
cans can  properly  be  made  voters,  surely  no  one  would  propose  to 
confer  the  suffrage  on  the  enormous  mass  of  Chinese,  Portuguese, 
Kanakas  and  mongrels  which  compose  the  mass  of  the  population. 
Besides  the  Chinese  and  Portuguese  are  held,  unless  I  am  misin- 
formed, to  labor  contracts  which  constitute  a  modified  sort  of  slavery 
wholly  at  variance  with  the  spirit  of  our  laws.  Obviously  there  can 
be  no  republican  government  in  a  community  so  composed,  and  the 
United  States  has  no  room  for  communities  with  any  other  sort 
of  government. 

These  considerations  are  wholly  independent  of  the  question  of  how 
President  Dole  and  his  associates  came  by  the  property  they  propose 
to  transfer  to  us,  which  after  all  is  not  wholly  unimportant.  On  this 
head  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  United  States,  over  half  a  century 
ago,  formally  acknowledged  the  independence  and  nationality  of  the 
Islanders,  and  by  its  influence  led  other  nations  to  do  the  same. 
They  were  not  at  the  time  and  never  have  become  a  really  civilized 
people,  but  we  undertook  to  elevate  tbera  to  that  rank  and  to  treat 
them  as  such.  They  were  admitted  into  the  family  of  nations  with  us 
as  their  sponsors.  That  fact  constituted  an  acknowledgement  and 
recognition  of  the  government  of  the  native  chiefs  and  a  pledge  that 
we  would  not  regard  them  thenceforth  as  liable  to  seizure  or  coloniza- 
tion, either  by  European  governments  or  by  ourselves,  for  coloniza- 
tion by  white  men  means,  of  course,  the  overthrow  of  the  native 
government — the  domination  of  the  stronger  race  and  the  gradual  ex- 
tinction of  the  native  people.  This  is  the  history  of  Anglo-Saxon 
colonization  passim,  and  against  this  our  recognition  of  the  native 
monarchs  was  a  pledge.  Yet  here  a  handlul  of  white  men  on  one  of 
the  islands— emigrants  and  the  progeny  of  emigrants  from  our  own 
country— by  collusion  with  the  American  Minister  and  under  the  pro- 
tection of  American  bayonets,  proclaim  the  overthrow  of  the  native 
government  and  the  installation  of  a  provisional  one  in  its  place,  to 
last  only  until  terms  0/  annexation  to  Ike  United  States  can  be  agreed 
en.  To  accept  such  a  transfer  would  be  a  gross  breach  of  public 
faith  on  our  part,  and  as  indecent  an  act  as  history  records.  All  that 
is  said  by  Minister  Stevens  and  his  defenders  about  the  immoralities 
of  the  late  queen,  and  that  the  revolution  is  favored  by  the  best  people 
in  the  islands,  is  from  the  purpose.  The  United  States  has  never  ac- 
cepted the  mission  of  reforming  the  morals  of  kings,  queens  or  people 
in  foreign  lands,  and  the  assertions  of  Minister  Stevens  and  his  de- 
fenders of  profligacy  on  the  part  of  Queen  Liliuokalani  are  a  clear 
confession  of  conscious  wrong  on  his  own  part. 

I  knew  a  private  case  many  years  ago  bearing  considerable  resem- 
blance to  this  Stevens-Dole  transaction.  A  family  in  Canada  was 
left  in  straitened  circumstances  by  the  death  of  the  father  who  had 
been  carrying  on  with  very  moderate  success  a  manufacturing  busi- 
ness. His  eldest  son  took  up  the  business,  and  struggled  to  keep  the 
family  together  and  their  beads  above  water.  He  was  a  stern  man, 
and  at  times  reproached  his  younger  brother — a  spirited  lad  of  16 — 
that  he  contributed  nothing  to  the  support  of  the  family;  that  he  ate 
and  drank  and  wore  clothes,  but  earned  nothing.  The  youngster 
was  stung  by  these  reproaches,  and,  under  this  impulse,  happening 
to  see  an  opportunity  of  stealing  a  considerable  sum  of  money  with- 
out risk  of  detection,  yielded  to  the  temptation,  put  the  bank  notes  in 
bis  pocket  unobserved,  and  landed  from  the  steamboat  on  which  the 
larceny  was  committed  before  the  custodian  of  the  funds  discovered 
his  loss.  His  absence  from  home  had  been  brief  and  unnoticed.  He 
offered  the  stolen  money  to  his  brother  with  the  air  ot  Cassius  when 
he  says,  "  I  that  denied  thee  gold  will  give  my  heart."  "You  say 
I  contribute  nothing  to  the  support  of  the  family  and  live  on  your 
earnings;  there  is  money — more  money  than  you  have  earned  since 
father's  death.  Take  it  all;  I  give  it  to  you."  The  brother  of  course 
demanded  whence  the  treasure  came  and  how  he  had  obtained  it, 
but  the  youth  declined  to  answer  questions.  "  What  difference  does 
it  make  to  you?  It  is  good  money  and  /  got  it  for  you  and  give  it  to 
you  freely.  What  more  do  you  wantf"  The  brother,  however,  took 
the  old-fashioned  view  of  the  case,  then  in  vogue,  and  insisted  on  a 
confession  of  the  facts  and  a  restoration  of  the  money  to  the  bank 
that  owned  it.  In  view,  however,  that  the  larceny  had  been  com- 
mitted with  the  intent  to  benefit  him,  and  that  the  offender  was  his 
brother,  be  strained  a  point  in  his  favor  and  saw  bim  safely  over  the 
river  and  into  the  State  of  New  York.  Except  that  the  one  is  a  ques- 
tion of  a  public,  and  the  other  of  private,  right,  I  see  no  difference 
between  the  two  cases.  The  President,  following  the  instincts  of  an 
honest  mind,  seems  to  have  felt  inclined  to  treat  the  case  before  him 
exactly  in  the  same  way  as  the  Canadian  did.  There  is  no  evidence 
that  he  contemplated  the  use  of  force  to  restore  the  old  Queen  with- 
out the  mandate  of  Congress,  and  Judge  Gresham  in  his  letter  to  the 
President,  which  was  the  first  paper  given  to  the  public  on  the  sub- 
ject, puts  the  case  interrogatively.    "Does  not  justice  require  us  to 
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restore  things  to  the  condition  in  which  they  were  before  the  U.  S. 
troops  were  landed?"  He  comes  to  the  State  Department  fresh  from 
the  bench  and  naturally  leans  toward  the  application  to  public  affairs 
of  the  strict  rules  of  justice  enforced  by  courts  of  equity  in  such  cases. 

It  is  hardly  probable  that  Congress  will  pass  any  measure  for  the 
restoration  of  the  former  government;  and  parhaps  it  is  not  called 
on  to.  The  rules  of  strict  justice  applicable  to  private  transactions 
are  not  always  equally  so  to  public  affairs,  for  considerations  ol  the 
public  welf  <re  are  to  be  taken  into  account  and  frequently  override  all 
private  rights.  Louis  Pbillippe  in  1830  accepted  the  position  of 
Lieutenant-General  of  the  Kingdom  at  the  request  of  his  cousin, 
Charles  X,  and  to  preserve  the  crown  for  his  grandson,  the  Duke  of 
Bordeaux.  He  was  guilty  of  a  base  perfidy  when  he  allowed  himself 
to  be  made  ' '  King  of  the  French."  Yet  had  he  afterward  been  ever 
so  desirous  to  repair  that  wrong,  it  can  hardly  be  claimed  that  he 
would  have  been  justified  in  endeavoring  to  set  the  Duke  of  Bordeaux 
on  the  throne,  much  less  that  it  was  his  duty  to  do  so.  The  case  of 
Napoleon  III  after  he  had  been  raised  to  the  Empire  by  his  coup 
d'etat  of  December,  1851,  and  the  plebiscite  that  followed  it  is  similar. 
The  danger  to  public  interests  in  such  cases  becomes  a  controlling 
consideration,  and  hence  the  maxim  is  applied,  "  Fitri  nan  debuit; 
factum  valet,"  It  was  wrong  to  do  it;  but,  being  done,  it  will  have 
to  stand. 

I  imagine  President  Dole  and  his  confreres  will  have  the  Hawaiian 
difficulty  severely  left  on  their  hands  and  be  permitted  to  work  out 
their  own  form  of  government  and  details  of  administration  as  well 
as  they  can.  Tbey  may  play  at  President  and  Cabinet  to  their  heart's 
content  and  make  such  rules  for  the  game  as  suit  themselves,  only  one 
thing  I  am  sure  of— the  United  .States  will  not  under  the  present  or 
any  future  administration  permit,  viz.  :  They  must  not  undertake  to 
sell  their  stolen  sovereignty  to  any  foreign  nation.  If  they  do,  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  any  President  in  cffice,  be  he  Democrat  or  Repub- 
lican, will  feel  no  hesitation  in  shaking  them  out  of  their  holes  and 
putting  a  summary  end  to  their  private  theatricals.    Yours,  etc., 

Menlo  Park,  Jan.  4,  1894.  John  T.  Doyle. 

California  Fruit  Union. 


Annual  Meeting— Report  of  Shipments— The  New 
Officers. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  California  Fruit  Union, 
held  Wednesday  of  this  week  in  the  rooms  of  the  State 
Board  of  Horticulture,  there  was  a  large  attendance  of  rep 
resentative  fruit-growers.    J.  X.  Anderson  presided. 

The  annual  report  for  1S93  was  read,  as  follows: 

SECRETARY'S   ANNUAL  REPORT. 

Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the  California  Fruit 
Union: — You  have  been  called  together  to  hold  the  ninth 
annual  meeting  of  stockholders  of  the  California  Fruit 
Union. 

It  will  devolve  upon  you  to  elect  a  board  of  nine  trustees, 
who  will  have  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  Union 
during  the  coming  season,  to  take  such  steps  as  may  be 
deemed  best  by  them  and  for  the  interest  of  its  stock- 
holders. 

The  retiring  board  are  not  able  to  make  as  good  a  re- 
port of  results  on  shipments  as  last  year  financially,  but 
believe  we  have  done  as  well  as  possible,  and  also  that  its 
supporters  and  shippers  have  less  to  complain  of  than 
those  who  have  shipped  through  other  organizations. 
Those  of  the  regular  shippers  with  the  Union  who  have 
not  received  fairly  good  money  are  few,  considering  all  the 
adverse  circumstances  under  which  the  fruit-growers  of 
California  were  placed  this  year.  And  one  of  the  worst  of 
these  is  one  that  we  seldom  hear  mentioned,  and  that  is, 
that  the  season  was  a  very  late  one;  in  fact  fully  a  month 
on  much  of  our  early  fruit,  and  my  experience  always  has 
been  that  a  late  season  means  little  money,  while  an  early 
season  means  generally  good  money.  Added  to  this  there 
was  a  large  crop  of  domestic  fruit  in  the  East,  ripening  at 
about  the  same  time  as  our  own,  and  last  bat  not  least,  the 
financial  situation,  not  only  in  our  own  country  but  all  over 
the  world,  was  such  that  purchases  were  restricted,  whether 
for  canning,  preserving  or  from  the  fruit  stand;  and  when 
we  take  all  this  into  consideration,  it  is  almost  a  wonder 
that  we  have  done  as  well  as  we  have  for  the  season.  We 
have  received  as  payment  for  stock  the  sum  of  $15,578,  and 
have  paid  back  to  stockholders  in  rebates  and  dividends 
more  than  5105,000,  and  have  afforded  many  small  ship- 
pers the  opportunity  of  shipping  and  paying  freight  at  car- 
load rates,  which  would  never  have  been  done  had  not  the 
California  Fruit  Union  been  in  existence;  and  the  trustees 
can  look  back  with  much  gratification  at  the  good  results 
that  have  been  accomplished  by  this  work.  There  are 
many  local  organizations  that  have  been  formed  on  a  sound 
and  safe  basis,  that  have  resulted  in  much  good  to  the 
growers  in  their  respective  localities,  in  giving  them  better 
facilities  for  shipping,  and  educating  them  in  regard  to 
picking,  packing,  etc.,  which  are  essential  and  often  ex- 
pensive experiments.  Our  books  for  the  season  just  past 
show  that  Union  agents  have  received  2404  carloads,  of 
which  number  1579  have  been  shipped  in  refrigerators  con- 
taining 12  tons  or  more  each,  779  ventilated  cars  by  freight, 
leaving  only  about  46  that  were  shipped  by  passenger 
train.  These  figures  do  not  include  a  large  number  shipped 
by  members  of  the  Union  to  points  where  we  have  no 
agents,  and  of  which  we  have  kept  no  record,  but  which 
added  to  the  others  would  make  about  3000  cars  of  ten 
tons  each. 

The  number  of  stockholders  has  been  increased  by  eight 
new  subscribers,  there  being  now  issued  and  fully  paid  up 
14,610  shares.  The  number  of  shippers  increased  from 
544  last  year  to  895  for  1893.  The  shipments  were  made 
from  some  42  different  shipping  points,  and  compare  with 
previous  years  as  per  list  below  : 

THE  8EA80N'8  SHIPMENTS. 

189S.  1892.  1891.  1890.  1889.  1888. 

Vacavtlle  _            847  820  278  254  171  168 

Loom  Is.                           19  6  22  6 

Newcastle                        141  142  83  138  38  33 

Ban  Francisco       2 

Ban  Jose.                        874  266  804  290  20T.  97 

Winters                         125  119  102  109  28  96 

Sacramento  _..   406  314  294  196  278  346 


Santa  Barbara.  - 

Placerville  

Rasin  

Butler  

Stockton  

Egger's  Switch  

Ix>6  Palmos   1 

Marysvllle   88 

Mullen  s  Switch  

nhico   20 

Shellville   10 

SuiMin   46 

Fresno   30 

Davisville   23 

Martinez   20 

Fowler   18 

Tulare   41 

San  Lorenzo   80 

Florin   73 

Colfax   35 

Malaga   7 

Natoma   68 

Elk  Grove    

Bakersfield   59 

Sonoma   30 

Wrights   80  . 

Haywards   27 

Cordelia  

Manlove's  Switch  

Pleasanton   7 

BlackB  

Napa  

Penryn   83 

Mayhews  

Portland  

Santa  Kosa  

Woodland  

Concord   15 

Hem  me   4 

Armona   102 

Biggs   86 

Madera  

Hookston.   7 

Grid'ey   IS 

Acampo  

Hollister   2 

Selma   5 

Han  ford   6 

Yuba  City  

Buhach  

Lodi  

Soqnel   1 

Kl  Verano   6 

Folsom   S 

San  L^andro   7 

Walnut  Creek   13 

Totals  2,404 


2 
1 
5 
3 
3 
4 
15 


61 
42 
20 
8 
33 
67 
38 
44 


65 
2 

12 
1 

6 
22 
80 
50 


2 

32 


3 
3 
1 
1 
68 
2 
26 
10 
9 
26 
28 
59 
4 
3 
56 
1 
24 
26 
11 
1 
fi 
10 
1 


18 
47 


58 
82 
4 


52 
6 


17 
14 

8 
2 


1 
5 
4 
11 

2 


1,694 


1,387  1,373 


991 


MARKETS  TO  WHICH  SHIPMENTS  WERE  SENT. 


li-93. 

Chicago  1,040 

Omaha   124 

New  York   408 

Boston    116 

Minneapolis   160 

Denver   67 

Cleveland   29 

St.  Paul   227 

Kansas  City   88 


1892. 
716 
102 
365 
99 
166 


1893. 

Philadelphia   37 

St.  Louis   66 

Pittsburg   15 

New  Orleans   63 

Milwaukee   19 

Louisville   10 

Totals  2,404 


1892' 
40 


1,694 


The  duplicate  accounts  of  sales  received  so  far  cover 
1,745,090  packages  of  fruit  sold  for  $2,046,404  95,  out  of 
which  was  deducted  $972,284  43  for  freight  and  refrigerator 
service,  $155,213  69  for  cartage  and  commission,  a  total  of 
$1,127,498.13,  leaving  $918,90682  as  net  money  received 
by  the  shippers.  These  figures  of  freight  do  not  include 
all  the  money  paid  by  shippers,  for  on  much  of  this  fruit 
there  had  already  been  paid  local  charges,  either  before  or 
after  being  loaded,  and  before  reaching  common  points  of 
shipment;  hence  from  the  net  money  must  be  taken  charges 
for  local  freight,  boxing,  packing,  paper  and  loading,  ex- 
penses which  will  reduce  the  net  money  considerably,  and 
show  that  the  railroads  and  refrigerator  companies  have 
made  a  much  larger  profit  than  the  shipper,  and  be  good 
and  convincing  evidence  to  them  that  they  should  assist  us 
in  getting  a  more  reliable  and  cheaper  service. 

The  average  gross  sale  per  package  in  1893  was  $1. 17, 
against  $1  54  in  1892.  The  average  gross  charges  in  1893 
were  65  cents,  against  68  cents  in  1892.  The  reduction  is 
due  to  the  large  amount  of  cherries  shipped  in  1893,  and 
which  only  weigh  ten  pounds  or  a  little  more  per  box.  The 
average  freight  per  package  was  55  7  cents,  against  56  cents 
in  1892.  In  making  these  figures  we  have  called  each 
package  a  unit,  whether  a  ten-pound  cherry  box,  a  peach 
box,  or  double  crate  of  grapes,  or  box  of  pears.  The  cherry 
shipments  have  been  very  heavy,  and,  while  some  paid 
well,  many  of  them  made  bad  results,  and  in  those  cases 
most  of  them  can  be  traced  to  poor  service  by  the  trans- 
portation companies.  In  many  cases  where  passenger  ser- 
vice was  charged  and  paid  for,  we  received  even  slow 
freight  service. 

The  shipment  of  apricots  was  quite  heavy  from  the  early 
sections,  but  results  generally  poor.  Pears,  peaches  and 
plums  have  been  shipped  in  large  quantities,  and,  except 
where  too  long  in  transit,  have  generally  arrived  In  fair  to 
good  condition,  and  sold  for  fairly  good  money,  except  in  a 
few  Instances  when  markets  were  badly  glutted  with  do- 
mestic and  other  California  fruit. 

We  have  a  large  amount  of  late  pears  unsold;  and  while 
the  apple  crop  is  short,  the  pears  are  reported  as  moving 
slow. 

Grape  shipments  have  been  very  heavy  this  year,  far  in 
excess  of  any  previous  year.  During  the  early  part  of  the 
season,  prices  realized  were  very  good,  while  the  last  ship- 
ments made  generally  poor  results,  as  they  met  heavy  com- 
petition from  domestic  grapes  East,  and  Eastern  growers 
even  tried  the  experiment  of  shipping  three  cars  (that  I 
know  of)  to  the  Pacific  coast,  which  resulted  like  some  of 
ours  to  the  East,  in  a  balance  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
ledger.  I  cannot  give  you  anything  definite  in  regard  to 
the  service  which  transportation  companies  will  give  us  for 
another  year,  but  I  hear  there  is  an  effort  being  made  to 
give  us  a  schedule  train  to  carry  ventilated  fruit  cars 
through  on  a  quick  and  reliable  time,  which  all  fruit  men 
should  unite  in  trying  to  secure. 

Out  of  the  rebates  sent  the  Union,  we  have  paid  all  ex- 
penses, such  as  telegraphing,  telephoning,  salaries,  sta- 
tionery and  general  expenses,  and  a  stock  dividend  of  six 
per  cent  was  declared  on  full  paid  stock,  and  a  sum  of  $200 
was  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  reserved  fund;  also  a  rebate 
of  one-half  of  one  per  cent  was  declared  to  members  of  the 
Union  on  gross  sales  of  their  shioments. 

The  financial  condition  of  the  Union  is  clearly  shown  by 
the  annual  balance  sheet  made  up  to  January  16th,  and 
shows  as  follows: 
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ANNUAL  BALANCE  SHEET  JANUARY  16,  1894. 

Profit  and  Loss  $12,449  81  Stock  Account  

Office  Expense   1,746  06;5f5,»te  S^*~2 

_  ,         i  .  '  „  „.  Dividend  No.  5  

Telegraph  Account   2.368  81  Rebate  No.  is  

Telephone  Account   443  15  Eastern  Agents   21 

Traveling  Expense  Acc't..     895  61  Reserved  Fund.....  

T.„„  Freight  and  I  oading  

laxes   16  75  Dividend  No.  3  

Nat.  Bank  D.O.Mills  &  Co.  11,085  28|  Dividend  No.  6  

Salary  Account   6,166  001    ^end  5° •*  

™„ i  Dividend  No.  1  

Office  Fixtures   800  .  5  K,  ,,„,,.  No.  4 

Cash  on  hand   2,271  24  Dividend  Htt"al!IL..,lT.  


573  00 
169  90 
218  85 
41  80 
306  19 
160  32 
189  66 
40  88 
868  94 
108  SO 
35  68 
6  08 
38  46 

$38,286  96^  838,286  96 

And  in  closing  our  report,  we  would  ask  the  fruit-growers 
in  the  different  localities  to  form  local  organizations,  which 
are  beneficial  in  more  ways  than  one,  co-operate  with  the 
California  Fruit  Union  and  work  with  it  as  the  best  means 
of  disposing  of  certainly  a  portion  of  your  product,  as  the 
essence  of  the  whole  subject  is  Concentration  and  Control, 
which  prevents  some  markets  being  overstocked,  while 
others  have  not  as  much  as  could  be  sold  at  a  profit. 

TRANSACTIONS. 

The  following  directors  were  unanimously  elected  for  the 
ensuing  year:  L.  W.  Buck,  Vacaville;  H.  Meeks,  San 
Lorenzo;  W.  Treat,  San  Francisco;  R.  C.  Kells,  Yuba  Citv; 
J.  C.  Boggs,  Newcastle;  W.  B.  Parker,  Vacaville;  J.  Z. 
Anderson,  San  Jose;  A.  Block,  Santa  Clara;  and  D.  Reese, 
Florin. 

The  resolutions  of  the  Los  Angeles  Convention,  calling 
for  a  reduction  in  rail  rates  on  fruit  to  the  East,  were 
adopted. 

President  Anderson,  Secretary  Buck  and  A.  T.  Hatch 
were  appointed  a  committee  to  confer  with  the  railroad 
officials  with  reference  to  securing  cheaper,  better  and 
more  reliable  service  for  the  coming  season. 

Under  the  head  of  "  the  good  of  the  order,"  a  long  dis- 
cussion ensued  over  the  so-called  closed  auction  rooms  at 
Chicago.  Mr.  Hatch  stood  out  as  the  one  prominent  fruit- 
grower who  opposed  the  Adams-Lewis  house,  while 
Messrs.  Anderson,  Buck,  McKevitt,  Block  and  others 
testified  that,  after  thorough  examination  of  its  methods, 
they  were  convinced  it  was  better  than  commission  men 
or  the  open  auction  house.  The  meeting  learned  much  of 
the  details  of  the  auction  business,  which  information  was 
listened  to  with  marked  interest. 

The  following  communication  was  received  from  Bi  M. 
Lelong,  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Horticulture  : 

"  I  have  just  received  a  communication  from  Senator 
Stephen  M.  White,  in  which  he  says: 

I  think  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  forward  a  number  of  boxes  of 
selected  raisins  to  this  city,  so  that  when  the  bill  comes  up  in  the 
Senate  I  may  have  something  to  show  the  members  of  the  committee, 
The  same  suggestion  will  apply  to  prunes,  regarding  which  a  reduc- 
tion is  also  threatened.    Of  course  I  will  do  my  best  to  help  you  out. 

"  I  hope  that  you  will  be  able  to  send  Senator  White 
several  boxes  of  prunes,  which  will  aid  him  and  the  other 
members  in  inducing  the  committee  to  retain  the  present 
tariff  on  prunes.    The  raisins  have  already  been  sent." 

At  a  meeting  of  the  new  board  of  directors  the  officers  of 
last  year  were  re-elected. 

Fruit  Exchange  Meeting. 

The  directors  of  the  newly  organized  State  Fruit  Ex- 
change held  their  first  meeting  in  this  city  on  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday  of  this  week.  Those  present  were:  Philo 
Hersey,  Santa  Clara;  E.  A.  Wheeler,  Santa  Clara;  Dr. 
W.  J.  Dobbins,  Vacaville;  C  C.  Thompson,  Pasadena; 
B.  F.  Walton,  Yuba;  B.  F.  Allen,  Chico;  D.  T.  Fowler, 
Fresno;  E.  W.  Maslin,  Placer;  John  Marklev,  San  Fran- 
cisco; F.  N.  Woods,  San  Francisco;  and  E.  F.  Adams, 
secretary.  o 

Much  discussion  prevailed,  but  the  following  articles 
were  finally  adopted  as  representing  the  objects  for  which 
the  exchange  is  founded. 

To  receive,  store  and  market  for  account  of  its  owners  all  fruit  and 
other  food  products  intrusted  to  the  corporation  for  that  purpose  on 
such  terms  as  the  by-laws  shall  prescribe;  to  promote  the  interests  of 
the  producers  of  fruit  and  other  food  products  of  California,  especially 
by  collecting  and  disseminating  information  and  statistics  bearing  on 
the  preparation  and  marketing  of  said  products;  establishing  uni- 
formity in  methods  of  manipulating,  grading  and  packing,  and  ex- 
tending and  developing  markets;  to  borrow  money,  loan  and  make 
advances  of  the  same  upon  products  in  possession  or  under  the  con- 
trol  of  the  corporation,  and  to  promote  the  formation  of  local  co- 
operative associations  affiliating  with  this  corporation  and  to  assist  in 
establishing  their  credit;  to  purchase  and  sell  all  supplies  used  in 
raising,  preparing  and  marketing  said  fruit  and  food  products;  to 
lease,  purchase  or  otherwise  obtain  real  or  personal  property  neces- 
sary for  the  transaction  of  the  business  of  the  corporation,  and  to  sell 
or  exchange  the  same. 

The  name  of  the  association  was  selected  as  the  "  Cali- 
fornia Fruit  Exchange."  The  capital  stock  will  be  $ioo,- 
ooo,  divided  into  20,000  shares  of  $5  each. 

No  positive  action  was  taken  in  the  matter  of  officers. 
Col.  Hersey  and  Mr.  Walton  were  in  turn  urged  to  take 
the  presidency,  but  neither  saw  his  way  clear  to  give  to  the 
work  the  time  and  effort  essential  to  it.  There  will  be  an- 
other meeting  on  the  30th  Inst.,  when  it  is  expected  to  fill 
the  offices  and  put  the  Exchange  fairly  upon  its  feet. 


Southern  California  Farmers'  Institute. 

The  Southern  California  Farmers'  Institute  was  in  ses- 
sion last  week  at  Whittter,  Los  Angeles  county.  The  elec- 
tion of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  resulted  in  the  election 
of  the  following  :  C.  C.  Thompson  of  Pasadena,  president  ; 
I.  H.  Cammack  of  Whlttier,  vice-president ;  Mr.  Krucke- 
berg,  secretary  and  treasurer. 

Sierra  Madre  was  chosen  as  the  next  place  of  meeting. 
Messrs.  Chapman,  Andrews  and  Crisp  were  selected  as  a 
committee  of  arrangements  and  programme.  Papers  were 
read  at  the  session  on  fruit  shipping  and  packing  by  H.  W. 
Holabird  of  Claremont ;  "  Profitable  Onion  and  Asparagus 
Gardens,"  by  Mr.  Murdock  of  Westminster;  "  Laws  of 
Competition  and  Trade,"  by  Lionel  A.  Sheldon  of  Pasa- 
dena ;  and  "Experimental  Station  Work,"  by  J .  W.  Mills. 
The  session  closed  with  a  ride  In  carriages  through  Whit- 
tier  and  East  Whittier,  and  the  inspection  of  the  Whittier 
State  School. 
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Thoughts  About  the  Japan  Plums. 

So  much  interest  is  taken  in  the  growth  of  recently  Intro- 
duced varieties  of  plums  from  Japan,  and  In  the  cross- 
bred seedlings  produced  by  Mr.  Luther  Burbank,  of  Santa 
Rosa,  that  reflections  upon  them  from  a  broad  porno- 
logical  point  of  view  will  be  entertaining  reading  to  our 
growers.  These  varieties  are  also  attracting  much  atten- 
tion at  the  East,  and  are  proving  to  be  valuable  there.  At 
a  recent  horticultural  meeting  in  Iowa,  a  paper  was  read 
by  Dr.  A.  B.  Dennis,  of  Cedar  Rapids,  from  which  we 
shall  publish  leading  extracts,  as  follows  : 

No  fruit  of  recent  introduction  is  meeting  the  expecta- 
tions of  (ruit-growers  throughout  the  entire  country  as  well 
as  these  oriental  plums.  Their  high  quality,  size  of  fruit, 
smallness  of  pit,  earliness  in  bearing,  great  productiveness, 
handsome  color,  freedom  from  insect  pests,  loDg  keeping 
and  shipping  qualities  are  just  the  points  to  recommend 
them  as  fit  companions  for  our  finest  natives,  and  I  predict 
that  the  cross  bred  seedlings  of  these  orientals  and  our 
natives  will  in  the  near  future  make  Iowa  one  of  the  best 
plum  States  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  region;  but  this 
will  not  be  done  without  hard  labor  and  expensive  biolog 
ical  work — by  the  combination  of  the  life  forces  of  these 
two  hardy  fruits  they  must  come  through  the  realm  of  cross- 
fertilization.  We  are  standing  face  to  face  with  a  new  and 
more  scientific  pomology  than  the  most  profound  student 
can  fully  realize.  We  have  taken  but  few  steps  in  the 
direction  of  permanent  success  in  the  higher  development 
of  plum  culture  in  our  State.  We  must  become  practical 
students  of  the  conditions  that  surround  us,  and  use  our 
native  fruits  as  a  basic  structure  to  build  on,  and  gain  by 
practical  demonstrations  a  knowledge  how  to  combine 
the  life  forces  of  our  native  plants  with  those  of  foreign 
blood  that  possess  all  those  inherent  qualities  that  ours 
lack,  and  are  so  closely  allied  that  links  can  be  found  to 
make  a  complete  chain  and  fill  the  gap  that  now  exists 
between  our  native  fruits  and  foreign  introductions. 

These  Japanese  plums  on  my  ground  have  been  a  sur- 
prise to  me  so  far,  especially  their  power  to  endure  a  low 
temperature,  having  stood  26"  below  zero  without  a  tinge 
of  frost  and  remain  healthy  to  the  terminal  bud.  The 
past  season  the  Burbank  and  Ogon  bore  a  heavy  crop  lor 
such  young  trees,  and  the  same  trees  that  bore  so  heavily 
this  year  are  extremely  full  of  fruit  buds  for  the  coming 
crop  next  year.    This  indicates  great  productiveness,  and 
these  plums  bid  fair  to  be  heavy  annual  bearers.    Just  why 
these  fruits  from  their  far-off  island  home  in  the  Pacific 
ocean,  with  a  mild  and  genial  climate,  should  have  such 
powers  of  endurance  in  our  cold  continental  climate,  1000 
miles  from  the  ocean  influence  that  they  have  been  sur- 
rounded with,  has  been  a  great  puzzle  to  me.    By  watching 
them  side  by  side  with  our  hardy  natives  In  the  past  four 
years  and  witnessing  their  splendid  behavior,  I  have  been 
forced  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  a  close  relationship 
between  our  natives  and  those  Japanese  introductions,  and 
that  in  the  preglacial  climate  they  had  a  common  origin  in 
North  America  in  the  region  of  Greenland  and  Alaska, 
when  that  section  of  the  globe  was  blessed  with  a  climate 
more  temperate  even  than  ours;  or  it  may  be  possible  that 
in  the  great  prehistoric  past,  geological  convulsions  de- 
stroyed their  former  continental  home  in  the  Pacific  ocean, 
which  at  that  time  may  have  been  connected  with  North 
America  in  the  far  Northwest.    Their  habits  and  growth 
are  so  much  more  in  harmony  with  our  natives  than  those 
from  Europe  that  I  am  quite  sure  at  one  time  ancient 
America  and  Japan  were  closely  related,  and  either  the  an- 
cient Japan  climate  was  more  in  harmony  with  our  present 
diversified  climate  or  these  plums  and  our  natives  had  a 
common  origin  in  North  America.    Such  hardy  chicasas 
as  Golden  Beauty,  Honey  Drop,  Chas.   Downing,  Col. 
Wilder  and  Wild  Goose,  also  of  the  Miner  group  like 
Miner,  Hamner  and  Rockfort,  are  connecting  links  that 
chain  our  native  plums  to  some  of  these  oriental  sorts  like 
Satsuma,  Burbank,  Yellow  Japan,  Ogon,  etc.    Points  of 
similarity  noted  are  early  shedding  of  leaves  and  maturity 
of  wood  early  in  the  fall  like  our  natives;  multiple  of  leaf 
bud  like  native  sorts  named  above;  also  color  and  rough 
ness  of  bark  and  fibrous  condition  of  the  inside  skin  of 
fruit.    There  are  doubtless  many  more  points  of  resem 
blance  that  will  reveal  themselves  as  we  more  closely  study 
and  compare  them  with  our  natives.     However,  we  must 
not  expect  too  close  a  resemblance,  for  they  have  been 
separated  for  thousands  of  years,  and  the  conditions  which 
have  surrounded  them  were  so  radically  different  that  it 
has  almost  blotted  out  their  connection.     When  we  realize 
that  these  orientals  became  separated  from  our  natives  and 
were  surrounded  with  a  genial  climate,  and  show  the  it. flu 
ence  of  a  high  civilization  for  unknown  ages,  while  our 
natives  had  to  struggle  against  a  relentless  warfare  of  ele- 
ments in  climate,  savage  beasts,  wild  and  destructive  races 
and  tribes  of  mankind,  and  left  entirely  to  natute's  law, 
"  the  survival  of  the  fittest,"  in  the  great  struggle  for  exis- 
tence, the  only  wonder  is,  it  seems  to  me,  that,  under  such 
different  conditions  and  treatment  for  ages,  we  can  find 
trace  of  their  origin  and  relationship.    I  have  expressed 
my  views  to  some  of  our  pomologists  and  will  give  brief 
extracts  from  a  few  of  their  letters  bearing  on  the  subject 
P.  J.  Berckmans  of  Augusta,  Ga.,  says:    "  Your  Ideas  of 
a  connecting  link  of  the  flora  of  Japan  with  that  of  the 
North  American  continent  coincides  with  what  my  dear  old 
friend,  the  late  Prof.  Asa  Gray,  once  told  me — that  he 
found  a  wonderful  similarity  between  some  of  the  fruits  of 
the  United  States  and  their  congeners  from  Japan,  which 
made  the  study  of  the  latter  so  very  interesting  to  him 
You  modestly  term  yours  a  wild  idea.    Permit  me  to  say  it 
is  far  from  such,  and  really  in  your  letter  you  but  substan 
tiate  facts." 

Prof.  Bailey  of  Cornell  University,  New  York,  says:    "  I 
am  much  interested  in  your  letter  upon  the  Japanese  plums 


The  fruits  of  Japan  and  the  United  States  are  really  very 
closely  related.  The  two  countries  were  once  connected  at 
the  northwest,  and  the  flora  of  both  originated  far  north, 
and  was  driven  southward  by  changes  in  external  condi- 
conditions."  Prof.  G.  Goodale  of  Harvard  University, 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  says:  "You  will  find  in  the  article  'Se- 
quoia '  in  Dr.  Asa  Gray's  '  Darwinia 1  an  account  of  his 
views  in  regard  to  the  relation  existing  between  the  vegeta- 
tion of  Japan  and  parts  of  the  United  States.  It  is  very 
interesting  to  know  that  you  have  independently,  by  your 
tudy  of  plums,  arrived  at  the  same  conclusions  as  to  many 
points."  W.  A.  Taylor,  assistant  pomologist  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  says:  "In  regard  to  the  Japan 
fruits  of  which  you  write,  I  am  glad  to  receive  your  report 
concerning  them.  Your  conclusion  that  they  must  have 
been  native  In  a  more  severe  climate  than  that  of  Japan  is 
no  doubt  a  correct  one."  Prof.  G.  S.  Sargent,  who  has  de- 
voted much  time  to  the  investigation  of  Japan  trees,  and 
who  spent  the  summer  in  Japan  this  year,  states  that  he 
finds  no  wild  representative  of  the  species  to  which  the 
cultivated  Japanese  plums  belong.  J.  L.  Normand  of 
Marksville,  La.,  writes:  "  I  find  that  the  Japanese  plums 
have  a  wide  geographical  adaptation  in  the  United  States, 
most  of  them  will  succeed  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the 
Gulf  coast,  and  as  to  their  relationship  with  our  native 
sorts,  the  more  I  study  them  the  more  I  find  that 
they  sprung  from  the  same  race  of  plums."  The  flora 
of  Japan  and  the  United  States  has  a  close  resemblance  in 
many  of  our  wild  plants.  Prof.  C.  C.  Georgeson  says  that 
'the  common  wild  fox  grapes  of  this  country,  Vitis  Lu- 
brasca,  grows  wild  in  Japan."  These  plants  are  silent  wit- 
nesses which  unmistakably  prove  that  this  continent  was 
once  connected  by  land  with  Asia.  The  American  Indian 
with  his  high  cheek  bones  and  Mongolian  features  is  strong 
evidence  that  he  is  of  Asiatic  origin.  Here  we  have  better 
proof  than  the  ancient  legend  of  the  "  lost  Atlantis  "  that 
North  America  was  once  connected  by  land  with  Asia.  In 
closing,  permit  me  to  say,  if  my  conclusions  on  the  affinity 
of  these  fine  Japanese  plums  and  our  native  plums  are  true, 
opens  up  a  new  era  in  plum  culture;  for  here  we  have 
introduced  a  fine  fruit  that  doubtless  is  related  to  some  of 
our  hardy  chicasas  and  other  natives.  In  their  large  size 
and  fine  qualities  lies  condensed  improvement  brought 
about  by  the  scientific  combination  of  life's  forces  of  these 
oriental  plums,  so  really  to  the  Japanese  horticulturists  we 
owe  much,  for  we  at  once  can  avail  ourselves  of  these  won- 
derful fruits  it  has  taken  perhaps  thousands  of  years  for 
them  to  develop,  while  our  natives  were  left  for  nature  to 
Improve  them  under  the  law  of  "  the  survival  of  the  fittest." 
By  crossbreeding  our  natives  with  these  fine  orientals,  we 
gain  these  long  ages  of  improvenent  made  by  the  Japanese 
horticulturists.  Already  much  has  been  done  by  J.  L.  Nor- 
mand, Marksville,  La.,  who  has  produced  hundreds  of  new 
seedlings,  which  are  crossed  with  our  natives,  and  many  of 
them  are  said  to  be  fine.  I  look  forward  for  great  results 
on  my  grounds  with  these  crossbred  seedlings.  There  is 
yet  a  wide  realm  lying  between  the  American  and  Japan 
flora,  a  field  almost  entirely  unexplored. 


pound  of  Paris  green  to  200  gallons  of  water.  Another 
remedy  found  efficacious  is  to  trap  the  worm  as  it  descends 
from  the  tree  by  means  of  burlap  sacks  around  the  trunk, 
destroying  chrysalis  as  they  are  found  in  the  sacks. 

"The  pernicious  scale  is  very  abundant,  and  fastens  It- 
self upon  the  fruit,  trunk  and  leaves  of  nearly  all  deciduous 
fruits.  The  scale  of  the  female  is  gray,  and  of  the  male 
black.  It  is  very  common  in  the  mountain  districts.  The 
winter  remedy  given  is  to  spray  with  40  pounds  of  un- 
slacked  lime,  20  pounds  of  sulphur  and  15  pounds  of  salt. 
Take  10  pounds  of  the  lime,  20  of  sulphur  and  20  gallons 
of  water  and  boil  till  the  sulphur  is  dissolved.  Next,  place 
in  a  cask  30  pounds  of  lime,  pouring  over  it  enough  hot 
water  to  thoroughly  slack  it,  and,  while  it  is  boiling,  add 
the  15  pounds  of  salt.  Then  add  to  the  lime  and  sulphur 
and  cook  for  half  an  hour  longer,  when  the  necessary  water 
to  make  60  gallons  should  be  added. 

"  The  woolly  aphis  is  especially  injurious  to  the  apple 
trees  and  appears  on  the  trunks  and  branches  of  the  trees. 
It  also  at  times  attacks  the  roots.  When  on  the  branches, 
the  best  remedy  is  to  brush  with  kerosene  emulsion  or  rosin 
solution  or  spray.  When  in  the  roots,  dress  liberally  with 
wood  ashes  or  gas  lime,  so  that  it  will  not  come  in  contact 
with  the  trees. 

"  The  above  are  the  three  principal  parasites  and  the  best 
remedies  to  be  applied.  To  be  forewarned  is  to  be  fore- 
armed, and  growers  must,  for  their  own  good  and  the  good 
of  others,  clean  up  their  orchards.  The  inspectors,  now 
out,  will  insist  upon  this.  For  their  benefit  alone  is  this 
article  published.  By  taking  ordinary  precautions,  they 
may  save  themselves  much  loss  and  put  on  the  market 
only  clean,  healthy  fruit." 


Old  Apple  Orchards 

In  Butte  County  They  Will  Have  to  Be  Cleaned  Up. 

Mr.  Eben  Boalt,  the  very  active  and  vigilant  Horticul- 
tural Commissioner  of  Butte  county,  informs  the  Oroville 
Mercury  that  the  Commission  will  soon  take  measures  to 
inspect  and  compel  the  apple  orchardists,  large  and  small, 
in  the  mountains  to  clean  up  their  trees  and  prevent  the 
placing  on  the  market  of  infected  fruit. 

It  might  as  well  be  plainly  stated  that  there  are  but  few 
apple  orchards  in  this  county,  says  the  Mercury,  that  are 
not  affected  with  insect  pests  or  scale  of  some  kind.  The 
mountain  districts  of  this  county  grow  fine  apples — in  fact, 
as  good  fruit  as  can  be  produced  anywhere — but  many  of 
the  orchards  have  become  infected.  This  has  not  happened 
through  anything,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  but  ignorance. 
But  the  markets  all  over  the  State  have  become  alarmed  at 
the  prevalence  of  disease  in  the  orchards,  and  are  taking 
active  measures  to  stamp  it  out.  To  that  end  all  importa- 
tions of  apples  into  the  valley  markets  are  now  being  rapidly 
examined,  and  seizures  of  fruit  made  by  local  inspectors. 
Such  action,  while  it  is  highly  necessary  as  a  measure  ol 
protection  to  orchardists  whose  trees  are  clean,  will  work  a 
hardship  upon  many  mountain  growers  who  depend  largely 
upon  the  sales  from  their  apple  trees  for  their  income. 

Mr.  Boalt  informs  us  that  the  orchards  and  their  prod- 
ucts thereof  will  from  now  on  be  closely  watched;  and,  no 
matter  upon  whom  it  may  fall,  all  infected  fruit  will  be  con- 
demned. Consequently,  growers  should  take  care  that  none 
but  clean  fruit  is  sent  to  the  market  if  they  wish  to  prevent 
its  being  destroyed.  As  above  stated,  the  most  of  these 
trees  have  become  diseased  through  carelessness  and  ig- 
norance. To  the  end  that  the  orchardists  may  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  nature  of  the  parasite  affecting  their  trees, 
and  the  proper  remedies  to  apply  thereto,  the  following  ex 
tracts  are  made  from  the  best  authorities  on  the  subject: 

"  The  three  most  common  parasites  found  in  the  apple 
orchards  of  this  and  adjoining  counties  are  the  codlin  moth, 
the  woolly  aphis  and  the  pernicious  scale. 

"  The  codlin  moth  is  perhaps  the  most  common.  The 
early  brood  of  moths  appear  about  the  time  of  the  opening 
of  the  apple  blossoms,  when  the  eggs  are  deposited  in  the 
calyx  of  the  fruit  just  as  it  is  forming.  When  the  egg 
hatches,  the  tiny  worm  eats  its  way  through  the  apple  to 
the  core.  When  it  approaches  maturity,  it  eats  its  way 
through  the  side  of  the  apple,  leaving  the  fruit  while  it  is 
still  on  the  trees.  The  later  brood  attacks  the  later  pears 
and  apples,  and  Its  habits  are  similar  to  the  first.  The 
most  effective  remedy  for  the  first  brood  is  to  spray  once 
with  one  pound  of  Paris  green  to  180  gallons  of  water,  when 
just  ont  of  bloom;  and,  for  the  latter  brood,  spray  twice, 
first  application  as  above;  second  application,  with  one 


New  Rules  for  Handling  Oranges. 

The  Riverside  Fruit  Exchange  has  formulated  the  fol' 
lowing  rules  for  the  subsidiary  county  associations: 
1st.    No  picking  to  be  done  by  the  box  or  car  rate. 
2d.    No  sacks  of  any  kind  shall  be  used  by  pickers. 
3d.    Suitable  buckets  or  baskets  to  hold  not  over  half  an 
orange-box  shall  be  provided.    If  baskets  with  rough  bot- 
toms, thev  shall  be  lined  to  prevent  bruising  fruit. 
4th.    The  fruit  shall  be  clipped  close. 
5th.    All  fruit  shall  be  carried  from  the  orchard  to  the 
several  packing-houses  on  wagons  furnished  with  springs 
to  prevent  pounding  the  fruit  in  transit;  or,  if  not  possible 
to  get  springs,  to  use  props  between  the  layers. 

6th.  The  boxes  shall  not  be  filled  so  that  the  fruit  be 
pressed  by  another  box  placed  on  top. 

7th.  The  fruit  shall  remain  in  the  packing-house  not 
less  than  three  days  before  grading  and  packing. 

8th.  The  pressman  shall  use  all  possible  diligence  to 
bring  the  press  down  firmly  at  one  stroke  gradually  to  pre- 
vent breaking  of  cells. 

9th.  Any  employe  who  refuses  or  neglects  to  handle  the 
fruit  as  herein  suggested,  and  as  directed  by  the  foreman 
n  charge,  shall  be  discharged;  and  when  so  discharged, 
the  manager  shall  at  once  notify  every  association  so  that 
he  cannot  be  employed  to  the  detriment  of  other  parties. 

10th.  That  when  any  individual  or  firm  refuses  or  neg- 
lects to  handle  his  fruit  as  above  outlined,  the  association 
handling  said  fruit  shall  notify  said  individuals  that  he  can- 
not be  a  partaker  of  the  benefits  of  the  private  plan,  but 
his  fruit  will  be  shipped  by  itself  for  his  account  and  he 
must  individually  bear  the  loss  entailed  by  bad  handling. 

nth.  That  no  ladder  or  picking  apparatus  be  trans- 
ferred from  one  orchard  to  another,  and  that  all  possible 
caution  be  taken  to  prevent  the  spread  of  scale. 


Fruit  Tree  Inspection. 

We  find  in  the  Oroville  Register  an  interesting  report  of 
a  local  fruit-growers'  meeting,  at  which  an  hour  or  more 
was  taken  up  in  discussing  the  necessity  of  more  thorough 
inspection  for  fruit  trees.  Eben  Boalt,  R.  C.  Kells  and  G. 
M.  Gray  ably  presented  the  subject,  and  if  the  tax-payers 
of  the  county  could  have  listened  to  their  arguments  we  are 
convinced  they  would  unanimously  have  urged  the  board 
of  supervisors  to  grant  a  greater  allowance  for  the  purpose 
of  more  thoroughly  inspecting  the  trees  that  are  being 
grown  in  the  county  and  those  that  are  being  brought  here 
for  planting. 

Last  year  the  board  did  not  limit  the  commissioners 
closely  and  in  consequence  the  bills  were  larger  than  the 
board  of  supervisors  deemed  necessary.  This  year,  or 
some  time  during  the  past  six  months,  the  board  cut  down 
the  allowance  so  that  the  total  amount  paid  for  fruit  inspec- 
tion should  not  exceed  $50  per  month.  Messrs.  Gray  and 
Boalt,  members  of  the  Butte  county  commissioners,  gave 
many  instances  of  the  value  of  this  inspection  and  snowed 
the  necessity  of  larger  expenditures,  while  Mr.  R.  C.  Kells 
of  Sutter  county  gave  his  experience  as  a  commissioner  in 
Sutter  as  a  further  evidence  in  this  matter.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  showing  made  at  this  meeting  a  committee 
of  five,  consisting  of  G.  W.  Thresher,  Judge  C.  F.  Lott,  S. 
W.  Ross,  P.  R.  Persons  and  R.  C.  Grubbs,  was  appointed 
to  go  before  the  board  and  ask  that  a  larger  sum  be  granted 
so  that  the  commissioners  and  Inspectors  might  do  their 
work  in  a  thorough  and  effectual  manner. 

Mr.  Boalt  showed  that  recently  this  and  the  adjoining 
counties  had  been  saved  from  having  a  large  number  of 
diseased  peach,  plum,  prune  and  other  fruit  trees  planted 
through  the  active  agency  of  the  horticultural  commission- 
ers. These  trees  were  infested  with  peach  root  borers  and 
if  the  diseased  trees  had  been  set  out  here,  in  a  few  years 
this  disease  would  have  spread  widely  among  our  orchards. 
He  found  the  trees  on  sale,  had  quarantined  them  and  the 
infested  roots  had  been  submitted  to  the  leading  experts  of 
the  State,  who  pronounced  the  trees  infested  ones,  and 
thousands  of  them  had  been  burned.  Mr.  Kells  said  the 
reason  why  our  orchards  were  being  infested  with  diseases 
was  because  we  had  made  money  out  of  fruit  and  this  had 
led  to  a  rapid  extension  of  fruit  planting.    Our  people  are 
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not  content  to  grow  their  own  trees,  but  had  sent  for  thou- 
sands of  trees  to  Eastern  growers,  and  thus  infested  trees 
had  been  brought  here.  We  are  now  fighting  to  keep 
down  the  disease  and  to  have  good  clean  trees.  This  can 
be  done  if  the  trees  and  orchards  are  inspected  and  the 
diseased  ones  cleaned.  The  law  fully  provides  for  this,  but 
it  requires  some  money  and  this  the  board  of  supervisors 
ought  to  grant.  Mr.  Boalt  gave  some  figures  of  Interest 
and  claimed  that  the  fruit-growers  had  a  right  to  ask  for 
this  protection. 

In  1893  the  fruit-growers  of  Butte  were  assessed  on 
growing  trees  $186,000;  the  taxes  amounted  to  $2617.  Mr. 
Smith,  the  deputy  assessor,  said  there  was  at  least  $50,000 
more  that  had  been  assessed  upon  fruit  trees,  but  that  it 
could  not  be  segregated  from  the  amount  assessed  upon 
other  property. 

Mr.  Boalt  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  1887  the 
land  he  now  owned  at  Palermo  was  only  taxed  for  $2.50 
per  acre.    Now  this  land  was  assessed  for  $40  per  acre 
and  when  planted    to  citrus  fruits,  one-year-old  trees 
for  $20  an  acre,  two-year-old  trees    for   $40  an  acre, 
three-year-old    trees    for   $60   an    acre,  four-vear-old 
trees  for  $80  an  acre,  and  five-year-old  trees  for  $100 
acre.    He  claimed  that  fruit-growers  had  a  right  to  ask  or 
even  demand  that  some  of  this  money  should  be  used 
protect  the  horticultural  Interests.    He  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  before  Palermo  became  a  fruit  colony  the  total 
taxes  upon  the  land  was  $35,000  for  7000  acres,  and  that 
only  six  or  seven  poll  taxes  were  collected.    Now  the  as 
sessment  is  $350,000  and  between  300  and  400  poll  taxes 
are  collected. 

Mr.  G.  M.  Gray  spoke  of  our  rising  olive  industry  and 
alluded  to  the  remarkable  change  in  the  appearance  of  the 
land  just  opposite  Oroville  from  what  it  was  ten  years  ago 
He  said  the  olive  trees  needed  care  and  attention  lest  in 
fested  and  diseased  trees  be  brought  here  and  thus  the  in 
dustry  be  crippled,  If  not  killed. 
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Orchard  Notes. 

Major  C.  J.  Berry,  Horticultural  Commissioner  of  Tulare 
county,  makes  the  following  statements  for  the  benefit 
his  district.    They  may  profitably  be  applied  generally: 

Trees  newly  planted  that  are  not  yet  in  leaf  do  not  re 
quire  any  great  amount  of  water.  In  fact,  too  much  water 
at  such  a  time  is  a  detriment  to  trees.  Water  packs  the 
ground  closely  and  excludes  the  air,  and  a  tree's  roots  need 
some  air  as  well  as  its  branches.  Trees  can  die  of  suffoca- 
tion as  well  as  individuals,  and  packing  the  earth  so  tightly 
that  it  cannot  contain  air  is  sure  to  destroy  a  tree.  Obser- 
vation has  shown  the  writer  that  deaths  among  trees  planted 
in  alkali  soil  are  largely  caused  by  the  alkali  soils  packing 
so  closely  that  they  exclude  the  air.  If  you  mix  clean, 
short  straw  and  gypsum  freely  with  the  alkali  soil  that  you 
plant  the  tree  in,  and  then  place  a  small  tin  or  wooden 
shield  about  the  tree  at  the  surface  and  two  or  three  inches 
below  it,  filling  same  with  gypsum,  you  will  meet  with  satis- 
factory success  where  heretofore  you've  experienced  total 
failure. 

New  or  virgin  soils  are  not  the  best  to  plant  in  orchards 
The  soil  worked  one  or  more  years  at  first  in  grain  crops 
will  produce  a  better  tree  growth. 

Pinching  the  terminal  bud  on  your  prune  trees  after 
starting  and  growing  20  inches  in  the  spring  is  an  excellent 
plan  for  the  trees.  It  branches  the  tree  and  prevents  ex- 
cessive waste  of  energy  of  same  in  growing  one  straight 
limb  10  or  12  feet  high  that  has  to  be  pruned  off  the  next 
winter.  This  applies  only  to  yearling  trees.  I  do  not 
prune  the  prune  trees  after  the  first  year. 

If  you  will  have  the  leather  trace  of  the  horse  that  walks 
next  to  your  tree  to  lap  over  the  end  of  the  singletree  and 
fasten  on  the  back  side  of  it,  you  will  not  bark  your  trees, 
and  will  save  yourself  a  great  deal  of  annoyance.  Once  a 
tree  is  skinned,  the  bark  never  grows  on  again  without  as- 
sistance. It  can  be  helped  to  grow  on  again  by  wrapping 
up  in  fresh  cow  dung. 

If  trees,  by  heavy  loads  of  fruit  or  strong  winds,  split 
down,  put  them  together  again  as  they  were,  bolting  them 
through  and  through,  and  then  wrap  their  trunks  where  the 
split  is  in  a  plaster  of  fresh  cow  dung.  You  will  neither 
lose  your  tree  nor  the  fruit. 

Nearly  every  orchard  in  our  county  contains  one  or  more 
spots  of  strong  alkali  soil  that  will  cause  the  death  or  pro 
duce  very  stunted  growth  of  any  variety  of  fruit  trees 
planted  in  it.  Such  spots  are  an  eyesore  to  the  orchardist, 
and  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  time  and  money  spent 
on  them  without  any  very  satisfactory  results. 

If  the  question  is  asked  the  average  horticulturist,  "What 
kind  of  trees  shall  I  plant  in  such  soil  ? "  he  will  answer, 
"Pear  trees."    "What  kind  of  pear  trees?"    "  Bartlett." 

The  writer  knows  by  actual  test  and  experience  that  the 
Bartlett  pear  will  not  grow  or  produce  satisfactorily  in  alkali 
soils,  but  there  are  other  good  varieties  of  pears  that  will. 
One  of  the  best  varieties  is  Beurre  Clairgeau  first,  and 
Beurre  Hardy  second. 

In  closely  examining  the  effects  of  alkali  soli  at  our  Ex- 
perimental Station,  I  found  there  are  other  varieties  of 
pears  that  will  do  well  in  alkali  soil,  even  better  than  those 
mentioned;  but  they  are  not  popular  thus  far  in  our  State. 
For  the  benefit  of  our  orchardists  I  will  name  them:  Onon- 
daga does  veryv/tW  in  strong  alkali;  Keiffer  and  Lecompte 
seem  to  be  all  right.  The  last  two  are  pretty  good  pears 
for  market. 

This  article  gives  my  personal  experience  with  the  Bart- 
lett and  Beurre  Clairgeau.  I  do  not  advise  the  planting  of 
Bartlett  pears  in  alkali  soils. 

I  found  one  excellent  way  to  use  our  alkali  soils  in  tree 
planting.  Mix  freely  with  soil  that  you  put  about  your 
tree's  roots,  gypsum  and  clean,  short  straw,  and  about  the 
body  of  your  tree,  at  the  surface  of  the  ground,  place  a 
piece  of  tin,  "  a  fruit  can  with  the  bottom  and  top  out," 
and  fill  that  space  between  the  tin  and  the  tree  with  gyp- 
sum. Let  the  tin  extend  down  in  the  ground  two  or  three 
inches.  The  results  to  you  In  such  spots  will  be  satisfac- 
ory. 


A  County  Plan  of  Organization  for  Fruit-Selling 

The  Placer  county  fruit  men  have  for  some  time  had 
under  discussion  a  county  organization  for  fruit-selling.  A 
plan  was  submitted  in  December  by  P.  W.  Butler,  which 
is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  committee  on  organization.  The 
following  plan  has  just  been  submitted  by  J.  Parker  Whit- 
ney, president  of  the  county  society: 

The  formation  of  a  corporation  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  California,  to  be  known  as  the  Placer  County 
Fruit  Exchange.  Capital  stock,  50,000  shares,  at  a  par 
value  of  $1  each,  $50,000.  (The  assumed  basis  of  capital 
of  $56,000  does  not  imply  the  necessity  of  a  cash  committal 
of  that  amount,  but  so  set  for  possible  future  convenience, 
and  admissible  under  the  State  incorporating  laws.)  To 
be  incorporated  under  a  liberal  charter,  with  the  right  to 
buy  and  sell  fruit  or  other  articles,  and  to  do  all  things 
which  men  may  legally  do  in  connection  with  the  business 
proposed.  To  be  governed  by  a  code  of  by-laws,  which 
may  be  drawn  up,  applicable  to  the  business. 

To  be  governed  by  a  board  of  not  more  than  five  direc- 
tors, who  shall  appoint  a  president,  secretary  and  treasurer, 
and  such  other  officers  or  managers  as  may  be  considered 
desirable.  Said  directors  to  be  the  most  earnest,  practical 
and  responsible  fruit-growers  in  the  community,  who  must 
have  the  complete  control  of  the  company's  management, 
and  who  must  give,  especially  during  the  first  year's  busi- 
ness, their  close  attention,  and  who  must  be  expected  to 
give  more  attention  and  exertions  than  can  be  repaid  for 
by  any  salary.  The  governing  board  of  directors,  as  well 
as  the  secretary  and  treasurer,  to  be  salaried,  but  at  the 
most  moderate  rates  compatible  with  a  proper  sense  of 
economy. 

The  headquarters  of  the  company  to  be  at  such  town  on 
the  railroad  in  the  county  as  may  be  agreed  upon. 

The  company  not  to  undertake  the  purchase  at  present 
or  the  erection  of  buildings,  but  negotiate  or  arrange  with 
some  experienced  house  which  may  now  be  in  the  fruit- 
drying  business,  and  which  may  be  considered  entirely 
truitworthy,  and  which  shall  give  over  its  own  business 
entirely  for  the  company's,  for  a  fixed  sum  for  the  year 
1894.    The  managing  house  to  do  all  the  business  of  the 
company  in  the  county,  subject  to  the  direction  on  estab 
lished  rules  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  company.  The 
house  to  buy  from  the  manufacturers  and  dealers  all  the 
boxes  and  materials  required  and  distribute  them  among 
the  customers  of  the  company  at  a  general  price  which 
may  be  determined  upon.    The  managing  house  to  pack, 
ship  and  sell  the  products  of  the  growers  exclusively  and 
keep  a  clear  and  explicit  account  of  all  of  the  affairs  of  the 
company. 

The  company  to  secure  or  not,  as  It  may  decide,  the 
services  of  a  first-class  experienced  fruit  man  in  the  East 
to  aid  in  the  distribution  of  the  county  fruits,  or  establish 
relations  with  some  reputable  Eastern  house,  as  it  may 
deem  best,  to  do  the  selling  business  of  the  company. 
(This  agent  must  necessarily  be  most  experienced  and 
trustworthy,  and  may  be  hired  during  the  fruit  season 
solely  for  the  company,  or  to  act  in  connection  with  an- 
other, or  other  county  organizations  which  do  not  conflict 
with  those  of  Placer  county.) 

The  managing  house  in  the  county  to  be  prepared  to 
pack  the  fruit  for  moderate  or  other  producers,  as  may  be 
required,  and  shall,  besides  attending  to  the  furnishing  of 
supplies  and  the  forwarding  of  fruit,  be  authorized,  subject 
to  such  conditions  as  may  be  agreed  upon,  to  sell  the  com- 
pany's fruits  at  its  station  or  elsewhere  in  the  county,  to 
houses  already  established  or  otherwise,  as  may  be  de- 
termined upon. 

This,  in  brief,  is  the  outline  of  the  organization  I  would 
suggest,  subject  to  such  improvement  as  you  may  think 
proper,  but  the  outline  is  quite  Inadequate  in  itself  to  effect 
the  purposes  required.  The  outline  is  but  the  frame,  and 
the  business  must  be  animated  by  an  earnest,  patient  and 
painstaking  intelligence,  upon  which  its  success  will  de 
pend. 

The  company  will  require  the  services  of  intelligent  men 
in  the  community  who  will  give  their  time  to  a  patient  and 
comprehensive  circulation  among  the  fruit-growers  in  the 
county  to  enlist  their  interest  and  co-operation  in  the  busi 
ness. 

It  may  be  expected  that  there  will  be  more  or  less  oppo 
sltion  from  other  fruit-buying  houses.  This  will  be  found 
a  serious  obstacle,  and  must  not  be  underestimated,  neither 
the  objections  of  other  parties  or  the  dissatisfaction  which 
may  be  expected  to  arise  from  ignorance,  natural  ob- 
stinacy, doublings  and  unfair  reflections,  which  only  a  con- 
tinuous and  successful  management  can  overcome.  The 
whole  programme  of  the  company  must  be  so  worked  out 
and  clarified  that  it  can  be  explained  and  understood  by  all 
that  the  efforts  of  the  company  are  In  the  interests  of  the 
fruit-growers,  completely  co-operative,  and  not  for  the  in- 
terests or  advancements  of  others. 

It  Is  advisable  that  all  fruit-growers  shall  be  stockholders 
in  the  company.  It  is  a  question  of  how  much,  or  to  what 
extent,  one  must  or  may  be  interested.  I  do  not  know  but 
what,  in  the  view  that  it  would  be  quite  impossible  at  this 
time  to  furnish  an  adequate  cash  capital  from  stockholders 
for  the  company  to  carry  on  its  business  without  outside 
assistance,  it  would  be  as  well  for  the  amount  of  stock 
to  be  taken  by  each  stockholder  joining  the  company  to  be 
entirely  nominal,  without  regard  to  acreage  or  products, 
even  if  not  more  than  to  the  extent  of  one  share  of  the 
value  of  $1,  inasmuch  as  the  company  could  not  expect  to 
place  reliance  upon  such  amounts  for  practical  pecuniary 
aid,  but  having  such  stockholder  fully  obligating  himself 
to  purchase  all  boxing  materials  from  the  company,  and  to 
commit  all  his  fruit  products  to  the  management  and  sale 
by  the  company. 

A  very  important  matter  for  consideration,  and  of  im- 
perative necessity  with  the  company,  will  be  the  standing 


of  its  credit,  and  its  ability  to  furnish  an  appropriate  sum 
of  money  to  not  only  pay  for  packing  materials,  but  to 
make  suitable  advances  for  necessitous  fruit  growers, 
otherwise  such  fruit-growers  would  in  dire  necessity  be 
compelled  to  go  to  fruit-buying  houses,  who  are  ready  to 
make  advances.  I  believe  this  important  difficulty  can  be 
fully  overcome  by  a  proper  organization  and  judicious 
management,  and  without  the  ability  on  the  part  of  the 
company  to  make  necessory  advances  I  would  consider  the 
company  to  be  at  great  disadvantage. 

It  may  reasonably  be  supposed  that  the  company  can 
have  a  first-class  credit,  and  that  it  can,  by  its  profits 
derived  from  selling  a  large  quantity  of  boxes  and  packing 
materials,  and  by  packing  fruit  for  growers,  realize  a  con- 
siderable profit.  It  is  estimated  that  over  1,500,000  boxes 
were  used  by  Placer  county  fruit  growers  last  year,  which 
were  supplied  by  local  fruit-buying  houses  at  a  large  profit, 
and  it  is  apparent  that  from  this  source  alone  the  proposed 
company  would  receive  a  substantial  return,  if  it  should 
receive  a  proper  support.  With  a  proper  support,  this 
source  alone  would  be  sufficient  to  defray  all  running  ex- 
penses, considering  the  magnitude  of  purchases  and  the 
consequent  low  prices  which  could  be  obtained,  and  with- 
out charging  packers  more  than  they  ordinarily  pay. 

A  feature  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  one  which  is 
generally  admitted,  but  not  so  generally  realized  in  the 
complete  sense  it  should  be  in  its  valuable  bearing  upon 
the  fruit  interests  of  Placer  county,  and  upon  the  future 
reputation  of  the  company  and  the  distinctive  profits  to 
be  gained,  is  that  of  the  care  which  should  be  exercised  in 
the  grading  and  packing  of  fruit.  References  to  the  man- 
ner of  packing  fruit,  I  have  heard  so  many  times  reiterated 
again  and  again  by  the  fruit-sellers  In  Eastern  markets  who 
have  continually  laid  such  stress  upon  this  point,  that  I  am 
sure  this  feature  cannot  be  too  seriously  considered  by 
the  company.  By  a  systematic  inspection  and  classifica- 
tion of  all  fruits  shipped  by  the  company,  I  am  sure  a  large 
resulting  profit  would  be  gained  and  a  confidence  secured 
for  Placer  county  which  would  rank  it  still  higher  in  the 
estimation  of  Eastern  buyers  and  consumers.  It  would  be 
desirable  to  have  the  brand  of  the  company  so  reliable, 
that  purchases  of  its  fruits  could  be  effected  at  its  shipping 
stations  by  Eastern  buyers  without  examination.  A  super- 
vision in  this  respect  should  be  most  rigorously  enforced. 

I  have  reasons,  well  founded  I  believe,  that  the  whole 
selling  commissions  to  be  paid  for  disposing  of  the  large 
products  which  the  company  may  be  enabled  to  handle 
can  be  comprised  within  or  not  exceeding  five  per  cent. 
At  this  rate,  and  by  charging  from  7  to  8  per  cent,  as  now 
charged  by  local  houses  (and  even  higher),  a  considerable 
source  of  additional  income  could  be  secured  by  the  com- 
pany. 

Therefore  the  source  of  revenue  for  the  company  would, 
without  increasing  the  average  prices  now  paid  by  the  fruit- 
growers, be : 

First — The  profit  on  boxing  materials,  which  should 
equal  25  per  cent. 

Second — The  profits  on  selling  commissions  of  two  per 
cent. 

Third — The  interest  profits,  equal  to  four  per  cent  per 
annum  upon  advances  made. 

It  would  be  desirable  to  have  it  fully  and  clearly  under- 
stood by  all  those  who  would  engage  in  the  company  as 
stockholders  that  they  are  to  experience  all  the  profits  in 
case  any  should  arise  from  the  management  of  the  business 
over  its  necessitated  expenses.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that,  if  a  general  support  is  given  the  company,  it  will  be 
likely  to  create  a  surplus.  This  surplus  would  be  an  asset 
for  the  fruit  shippers  in  proportion  to  their  amounts  of 
fruit.  It  might  be  desirable,  in  case  of  a  surplus  of  this 
character,  to  continue  it  in  the  treasury  of  the  company  for 
further  convenience  in  its  business,  and  possibly  to  be 
added  to,  which  would  still  continue  to  be  the  fruit-growers' 
property,  and  not  otherwise,  to  be  held  or  be  divided  in 
its  proper  distribution,  as  the  directors  of  the  company 
should  deem  most  appropriate. 

It  is  likely  that,  in  case  of  a  surplus,  the  fruit-grower 
would  receive  such  palpable  advantages  from  doing  his 
business  through  the  company  that  he  would  be  well  satis- 
fied to  see  his  extra  capital  administered  for  his  further 
benefit,  and  give  that  hearty  support  which  would  continue 
the  company's  prosperity. 

Lower  Placer  county,  from  its  locality  and  fertile  soil, 
with  its  present  irrigating  facilities  and  proximity  to  ship- 
ping stations,  enjoys  an  enviable  distinction  which  no  other 
county  In  the  State  surpasses.  Its  fruits,  from  their  early 
ripening  and  firm  character,  from  their  superiority  in  these 
respects,  lead  the  markets  in  price,  and  when  one  considers 
the  yet  Inadequate  supplying  of  the  Eastern  country  with 
its  rapid  growth  and  the  future  demands,  one  should  not 
hesitate  in  putting  himself  firmly  in  support  of  the  organi- 
zation which  is  proposed,  which,  if  well  supported  and 
administered,  will  still  further  advance  the  merits  of  the 
county  and  enhance  the  profits  of  the  fruit-grower. 


Co-operative  Shipping  from  Sutter  County. 

The  co  operative  shipping  business  inaugurated  last 
spring  by  the  Sutter  Fruit-Growers'  Association  has  proved 
a  marked  success.  At  the  first  annual  meeting  held  at 
Yuba  City  last  week  it  was  reported  that  the  shipments  of 
fresh  fruits  for  the  season  were  as  follows:  Denver,  45; 
Chicago,  29;  New  York,  16;  Boston,  11;  St.  Paul,  12; 
Cleveland,  9;  Omaha,  7;  Kansas  City,  6;  Minneapolis,  5; 
Pittsburg,  1 ;  Portland,  Or.,  1 ;  Philadelphia,  1;  total,  141 
cars. 

Manager  Traynor  stated  that  from  talking  with  large 
growers  from  other  parts  of  the  State,  after  comparing 
notes  of  sales  with  theirs,  he  had  ascertained  that  the  fruits 
from  here  had  netted  the  grower  more  than  in  any  other 
section. 

It  was  determined  that  hereafter  the  canneries  of  the 
association  should  be  conducted  personally  by  the  direc- 
tors. It  was  further  determined  that  "  the  shippers  shall 
pay  the  association,  or  person  deputized  by  the  board  of 
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directors  for  that  purpose,  one  and  one-half  cents  for  all 
peach  boxes  and  half  crates,  and  two  and  one-half  cents 
for  pear  boxes  and  full  crates  for  loading;  any  surplus 
money  remaining  shall  be  divided  pro  rata  among  the 
shippers  at  the  end  of  the  year."  The  following  guarantee 
was  also  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  all  persons  shipping  through  this  association  shall 
be  required  to  file  a  good  and  sufficient  guarantee  with  the  board  of 
directors  of  this  association  against  all  losses  from  non-payment  of 
freights,  or  for  any  sales  of  fruit  not  covering  expenses  on  his  or  their 
shipments. 

The  election  of  officers  was  then  proceeded  with  and  re- 
sulted as  follows: 

President,  B.  F.  Walton;  secretary,  H.  P.  Stabler;  direc- 
tors, B.  F.  Walton,  R.  C.  Kells,  H.  P.  Stabler,  T.  B.  Hull, 
J.  B.  Wilkle,  Mrs.  J.  E.  Starr  and  Ferd  Hauss. 

S.  J.  Stabler  then  delivered  a  brief  address.  He  im- 
pressed on  the  board  of  directors  the  absolute  necessity  of 
attending  the  meetings  regularly.  Every  fruit-grower  in 
the  district  should,  in  his  opinion,  become  a  member  of  the 
association.  Every  person  who  raises  fruit,  in  no  matter 
what  quantity,  should  join.  They  should  join  hands,  lay 
aside  all  personal  feelings  and  be  bound  by  a  bond  of 
union  which  would  benefit  them  all. 

Chairman  Walton  stated  some  steps  should  be  at  once 
taken  to  increase  the  membership  of  the  association. 

R.  C.  Kells  remarked  that  they  would  like  to  have  some 
suggestions  from  the  chairman  as  to  the  fruit  market. 

Chairman  Walton  replied  that  he  had  been  to  Chicago 
toward  the  end  of  the  shipping  season.  It  seemed  to  him 
that  it  would  have  been  well  if  they  had  an  active  repre- 
sentative there,  as  business  was  done  without  much  regard 
to  the  growers'  interests  on  the  arrival  of  the  fruit.  In 
order  to  make  the  auction  plan  work,  each  locality  should 
be  represented  in  the  larger  markets.  The  outlook  for 
fruit  had  certainly  been  discouraging,  and  he  would  not  be 
in  favor  of  shipping  any  great  quantity  unless  they  had  a 
representative  at  the  large  markets.  It  was  impossible  for 
a  person  at  this  end  to  be  thoroughly  posted. 

J.  Ross  Tranor  was  also  called  upon.  He  was  in  favor 
of  sending  a  man  at  this  time  of  the  year  who  would  solicit 
outside  trade  and  tell  them  that  he  could  keep  them  sup- 
plied with  certain  fruit  at  a  certain  price  and  agree  on  the 
amount  to  be  shipped  at  certain  dates.  He  had  no  doubt 
that  their  fruit  had  been  sold  in  the  best  auction  rooms,  but 
the  competition  was  great.  Porter  Bros,  did  an  immense 
business,  as  did  also  Blake  &  Riplew  of  Boston.  There 
was  mnch  to  contend  with  and  much  to  learn  in  the  fruit 
business. 

R.  C.  Kells  introduced  the  following  resolution,  which 
was  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  we  condemn  the  practice  of  misrepresenting  the 
contents  of  fruit  packages  and  we  hereby  instruct  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  the  Sutter  Fruit-Growers'  Association  to  accept  no  fruit  for 
shipment  that  is  not  marked  correctly. 

The  newly  elected  board  of  directors  then  met  and 
organized  by  the  election  of  B.  F.  Walton  as  chairman  and 
H.  P.  Stabler  as  secretary,  and  adjourned. 


Call  for  a  Convention  in  Fresno  Connty. 

The  following  address  has  been  sent  out  to  all  the  fruit- 
growers in  Fresno  county  in  compliance  with  an  action 
taken  by  the  fruit  growers  of  the  Scandinavian  colony  at 
their  second  meeting  January  6,  1894: 

To  the  Raisin  and  Fruit  Growers  of  Fresno  County,  Cat. — In  view 
of  ttie  last  two  years'  experience  with  ruinous  prices  and  commission 
packers,  who  seem  to  go  hand  in  hand  in  the  sale  of  our  raisins  and 
other  fruits,  we  believe  that  it  is  absolutely  impossible  for  us  to  go 
any  further  in  the  same  direction  and  maintain  the  dignity  of  our 
manhood  and  womanhood,  without  bringing  upon  ourselves  and 
families  poverty  and  disgrace,  and  at  the  same  time  ruin  upon  our 
fair  county.  Hence  we  call  upon  our  friends  and  neighbors  who  are 
engaged  in  the  same  business  to  call  a  meeting  at  the  most  suitable 
place  in  your  respective  school  districts  and  colonies,  to  elect  repre- 
sentative men  and  women  to  act  as  delegates  at  a  county  convention 
to  be  held  at  DeWitt  hall,  January  27th  at  10  a.  m.,  for  the  purpose 
of  organizing  a  County  Fruit  Exchange,  in  connection  with  the  State 
Exchange  recently  organized  in  San  Francisco. 

We  earnestly  entreat  you  to  be  prompt  in  action  and  earnest  in 
purpose,  because  if  we  do  not  do  something  now  our  fate  is  sealed 
and  we  shall  be  plunged  into  the  vortex  of  deeper  ruin  than  we  have 
ever  experienced.  Call  your  district  and  colony  meetings  at  the  very 
earliest  possible  date,  that  we  may  be  ready  for  and  represented  at 
the  county  convention  when  held.  We  recommend  that  the  school 
districts  and  colony  assemble  January  20th,  and  choose  a  chairman 
and  secretary  and  three  delegates  to  attend  the  county  convention  to 
be  held  at  the  DeWitt  hall,  Fresno,  January  27th,  1894. 

We  also  recommend  that  the  chairman  of  these  several  school  dis- 
tricts and  colonies  give  a  certificate  stating  who  their  delegates  are. 

A.  Henningsen, 

J.  HlNSBERGER, 
W.  HlNSTRUP, 

Adam  Beaver, 
Carrol  Ghent, 

Committee  on  Address. 
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Mangel  Wnrzels. 
To  the  Editor: — With  the  exception  of  hay,  I  consider 
the  above  variety  of  beets  the  most  valuable  crop  a  farmer 
can  grow  for  his  stock.  It  is  very  easily  raised  and 
harvested,  and  an  enormous  amount  can  be  raised  on  a 
small  piece  of  ground.  In  England  they  find  it  is  the 
cheapest  feed  that  can  be  raised  for  stock  on  high-priced 
land  and  claim  they  have  raised  from  60  to  80  tons  to  the 
acre.  I  have  never  weighed  the  product  of  even  a  small 
area  in  order  to  ascertain  just  the  given  amount  an  acre 
would  produce,  but  I  am  fully  satisfied  that,  with  my  past 
experience,  I  can  easily  raise  25  tons,  without  irrigation  or 
a  particle  of  manure.  It  is  no  doubt  generally  known  by 
most  farmers  that  these  beets  are  excellent  feed  for  milch 
cows,  but  I  do  not  think  that  many  of  them  are  aware  that 


they  are  also  very  valuable  for  feeding  to  horses,  sheep, 
hogs  and  chickens,  and  calves  only  a  few  weeks  old  are 
very  fond  of  them. 

For  over  eight  years  I  planted  my  beet  seeds  about  the 
last  of  April,  as  I  was  advised  to  do  so  by  a  man  who  was 
then  raising  the  seed  by  the  ton  to  sell.  I  found,  however, 
that  they  stopped  growing  early  in  June  as  the  ground  be- 
came too  dry  for  them,  and  in  the  fall  I  would  not  have 
over  four  or  five  tons  to  an  acre,  and  but  very  few  beets 
that  would  weigh  over  ten  pounds.  In  1891  I  planted  a 
short  row  the  first  week  In  January,  and  early  In  June  I 
had  quite  a  number  that  weighed  over  30  pounds  each.  I 
am  therefore  fully  satisfied  by  this  experiment  that  on  land 
which  does  not  retain  surface  moisture  after  the  middle  of 
June,  the  best  time  to  sow  the  seed  is  in  January  or  very 
early  in  February,  according  to  the  season,  latitude,  etc. 
There  is  a  little  more  labor  in  cultivating,  hoeing  and  hand 
weeding  them  than  there  is  when  the  seeds  are  sown  later, 
but  the  great  increase  of  the  crop  repays  one  for  the  extra 
amount  of  labor  performed.  There  are  thousands  of  acres 
of  rolling  hill  land  in  this  State  that  I  have  no  doubt  would 
produce  large  crops  of  these  most  valuable  roots  if  the 
seeds  were  planted  in  the  fall,  as  soon  as  the  first  rain  puts 
the  ground  in  a  suitable  condition.  My  reason  for  think- 
ing so  is  as  follows  : 

Last  summer  I  raised  about  200  pounds  of  these  beet 
seeds.  I  was  a  little  late  in  gathering  them  and  found  that 
some  had  rattled  off.  Soon  after  the  first  rain  they  sprouted 
and  now  (Dec.  30th)  I  have  nice  young  plants  with  fine 
fibrous  roots.  I  have  transplanted  some  of  them  and  I 
have  no  doubt  but  that  they  will  do  well. 
K  I  am  now  making  ten  pounds  of  butter  a  week  from  my 
cow  that  is  fed  entirely  on  alfalfa  hay,  and  chopped  beets 
with  a  little  bran  and  middlings  on  them. 

I  am  fully  satisfied  by  past  experiments  that  the  beets 
are  better  for  all  kinds  of  stock  if  pulled,  topped,  dried  and 
packed  up  under  cover  like  stovewood,  some  weeks  before 
feeding.  If  they  are  fed  fresh  from  the  ground  in  winter 
they  are  somewhat  acrid  and  are  apt  to  "  scour  "  the  stock. 
A  ton  or  more  can  be  pulled  at  a  time  in  dry  weather  and 
the  rest  left  for  use  as  occasion  requires.  They  can  safely 
be  left  in  the  ground  until  they  commence  to  make  a  second 
growth  in  early  spring,  when  they  should  all  be  pulled,  as 
they  soon  become  tough  and  "  woody." 

I  know  many  farmers  who  are  now  milking  "  raw-bone  " 
cows,  who  have  acres  of  unused  land  that  would  raise  these 
beets  to  perfection,  and  some  of  these  men  are  now  buying 
poor  hay  and  paying  Si  5  a  ton  for  it.      Ira  W.  Adams. 
Bay  State  Garden,  Calistoga. 


Sterilization  of  Milk  for  Children. 
At  the  request  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  Chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  has  furnished  the  follow- 
ing simple  directions  for  the  sterilization  of  milk: 

The  sterilization  of  milk  for  children,  now  quite  exten- 
sively practiced  in  order  to  destroy  the  injurious  germs 
which  it  may  contain,  can  be  satisfactorily  accomplished 
with  very  simple  apparatus.  The  vessel  containing  the 
milk,  which  may  be  the  bottle  from  which  it  is  to  be  used 
or  any  other  suitable  vessel,  is  placed  inside  of  a  larger 
vessel  of  metal,  which  contains  the  water.  If  a  bottle,  it 
is  plugged  with  absorbent  cotton,  if  this  is  at  hand,  or  in  its 
absence  other  clean  cotton  will  answer.  A  small  fruit  jar, 
loosely  covered  may  be  used  instead  of  a  bottle.  The  re- 
quirements are  slmp'y  that  the  interior  vessel  shall  be  raised 
about  half  an  inch  above  the  bottom  of  the  other,  and  that 
the  water  shall  reach  nearly  or  quite  as  high  as  the  milk. 
The  apparatus  is  then  heated  on  a  range  or  stove  until  the 
water  reaches  a  temperature  of  155  degrees  Fahrenheit, 
when  it  is  removed  from  the  heat  and  kept  tightly  covered 
for  half  an  hour.  The  milk  bottles  are  then  taken  out  and 
kept  in  a  cool  place.  The  milk  may  be  used  any  time 
within  24  hours.  A  temperature  of  150  degrees  maintained 
for  half  an  hour  is  sufficient  to  destroy  any  germs  likely  to 
be  present  in  the  milk,  and  it  is  found  in  practice  that  rais- 
ing the  temperature  to  155  degrees  and  then  allowing  it  to 
stand  in  the  heated  water  for  half  an  hour  insures  the 
proper  temperature  for  the  required  time.    The  tempera- 


ture should  not  be  raised  above  155  degrees,  otherwise  the 
taste  and  quality  of  the  milk  will  be  impaired. 

The  simplest  plan  is  to  take  a  tin  pail  and  invert  a  per- 
forated tin  pie  plate  in  the  bottom,  or  have  made  for  it  a 
removable  false  bottom  perforated  with  holes  and  having 
legs  half  an  inch  high,  to  allow  circulation  of  the  water. 
The  milk  bottle  Is  set  on  this  false  bottom,  and  sufficient 
water  is  put  into  the  pail  to  reach  the  level  of  the  surface 
of  the  milk  in  the  bottle.  A  hole  may  be  punched  in  the 
cover  of  the  pail,  a  cork  inserted,  and  a  chemical  ther- 
mometer put  through  the  cork,  so  that  the  bulb  dips  into 
the  water.  The  temperature  can  thus  be  watched  without 
removing  the  cover.  If  preferred,  an  ordinary  dairy  ther- 
mometer may  be  used,  and  the  temperature  tested  from 
time  to  time  by  removing  the  lid.  This  is  very  easily  ar- 
ranged, and  is  just  as  satisfactory  as  the  patented  apparatus 
sold  for  the  same  purpose.  The  accompanying  illustrations 
show  the  form  of  apparatus  described. 


Use  of  Separators  by  Small  Dairymen. 

In  a  report  which  the  Country  Gentleman  gives  of  the 
discussions  at  a  farmers  institute  in  Ohio,  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing pertinent  question  and  answers: 

Will  it  pay  the  average  farmer  to  buy  a  cream  sepa- 
rator? 

Mr.  Dewey — I  think  it  pays  me  to  use  one.  I  get  more 
cream  from  my  milk  than  I  ever  got  before. 

Mr.  B  Smith — I  use  a  separator  and  would  not  return 
to  the  old  methods.  Have  never  followed  it  with  the  Bab- 
cock  test,  but  I  believe  it  is  skimming  all  the  cream  from 
my  milk. 

Mr.  Dawley — After  using  the  separator  on  my  farm  the 
past  summer,  it  seems  impossible  to  go  long  without  it.  I 
once  thought  I  got  the  best  possible  results  with  the 
creamers,  but  when  I  got  the  Babcock  test  I  found  I  was 
losing  not  less  than  three-tenths  of  one  per  cent  of  fat 
early  in  the  season;  later  at  least  one-half  of  one  per  cent, 
and,  when  the  ice  gave  out,  much  more;  and  I  found  I  had 
fed  enough  butter  fat  to  my  calves  within  a  few  years  to 
more  than  buy  a  separator;  so  I  bought  one,  and  a  horse- 
power to  run  it.  Now  I  am  getting  all  the  fat  there  is  in 
the  milk,  and  it  is  paying  me  well,  although  I  have  only  a 
14  cow  dairy.  The  separator  skim-milk  is  fed  to  calves 
directly  from  the  machine,  and,  although  the  fat  is  practi- 
cally all  taken  out  of  it,  the  calves  grow  rapidly  and  are 
healthy,  and  I  am  satisfied  I  can  grow  better  calves  from 
pure,  sweet  separator  skim-milk  fed  warm  from  the  open 
pans  or  creamers,  in  which  is  a  good  per  cent  of  fat. 

Mr.  Van  Alstyne — Objection  has  been  raised  against  the 
separator,  claims  having  been  made  by  some  creamer  men 
that  butter  made  from  separator  cream  is  not  as  good  as 
that  from  cream  raised  in  open  pans  or  creamers.  I  know 
a  better  quality  can  be  produced  from  separator  cream 
than  from  any  other.  Any  way,  such  is  my  experience 
after  using  both  open  pans  and  creamers.  The  objection 
is  fast  disappearing,  and  will  shortly  cease  to  be  heard.  If 
you  are  in  need  of  a  cream-raising  device  and  have  ten  or 
more  good  cows,  by  all  means  buy  the  separator.  It  will 
produce  more  cream,  better  and  purer  cream,  and  will 
hasten  the  voyage  of  the  butter  from  the  udder  to  the  ship- 
ping package  from  12  to  24  hours. 
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Plant  Collecting  in  California. 
Of  all  the  many  collecting  trips  I  have  taken,  none  so 
impressed  itself  upon  my  memory  as  one  to  the  high 
Sierras  some  years  ago.  It  was  in  early  August  of  a  sea- 
son when  the  snowfall  was  heavy  and  late  in  melting. 
August  is  a  disagreeable  month  in  the  summer  in  Califor- 
nia, the  most  so  of  any  in  the  year,  and  in  that  great 
valley  which,  hemmed  in  by  the  Coast  Range  on  one  side 
and  the  towering  Sierra  Nevada  on  the  other,  runs  north 
and  south  500  miles,  it  is  especially  oppressive.  Then  a 
pall  of  smoke  hangs  over,  limiting  the  view.  The  heat  re- 
flected from  grain  field  or  summer-fallow  causes  constant 
mirages.  They  come  in  the  image  of  water,  ponds,  lakes 
or  rivers,  or  distant  real  objects,  making  houses  or  hay- 
stacks look  as  tall  as  steeples,  or  seem  as  if  they  stood  in 
the  air.  One  hundred  and  five  degrees  is  not  an  uncom- 
mon midday  heat — a  dry,  blistering  heat. 

Leaving  Sacramento  on  a  hot  afternoon,  a  dry  plain  is 
passed  through,  then  a  more  broken  country,  whose  hill- 
sides are  covered  with  orchards  and  vineyards,  while  in 
uncleared  lands  are  low,  scrubby  oaks  or  round-headed 
Digger  pines  with  gray  needles.  The  grades  get  steeper, 
the  country  rugged.  Immense  canyons  and  slopes  cov- 
ered with  immense  pines  are  then  passed.  Then  comes 
darkness.  Already  the  air  is  chilly  and  fires  are  lighted, 
and,  as  through  the  early  hours  of  the  night  the  train  moves 
slowly  along,  only  glimpses  are  seen  through  the  snow- 
sheds  of  rugged,  rocky  country,  with  forests  and  deep  can- 
yons. Some  time  after  midnight  my  destination  was 
reached — The  Summit,  in  title  and  fact. 

The  coming  of  morning  unveiled  a  new  and  grand  scene, 
a  strange  contrast  to  the  view  of  the  previous  day.  The 
air  so  clear  that  distance  is  almost  annihilated;  all  around 
great  peaks,  snow-covered,  some  of  granite,  others  of  tough 
lava  in  a  castellated  form;  others  still  lower  with  open 
pine  forests  up  to  their  tops.  Snow  fields  and  snow  masses 
in  every  direction,  and  in  the  cold,  sharp  morning  air 
everywhere  the  sound  of  waters — a  sound  you  cannot 
escape  from,  for  everywhere  are  rills,  rivulets,  springs, 
brooks  and  torrents  formed  by  melting  snows. 

A  short  distance  from  the  station  a  tunnel  penetrates  a 
granite  mass,  and  when  it  comes  out  on  the  other  side  the 
descent  is  commenced  into  the  Great  Basin.  There  it  was 
spring.  In  the  frequent  meadows  flowers  of  every  sort 
bloomed;  even  snow  plants  were  to  be  seen  in  bloom  at 
the  edge  of  the  snow  masses,  a  thick,  fleshy  plant  like 
Indian  pine,  but  coral  red  and  translucent.  Along  the 
streams  were  Lilium  parvum  in  bloom,  very  much  like  the 
Eastern  L.  Candense.  The  backbone  of  the  Sierras  Is 
here  a  plateau  of  granite  a  half-mile  wide  or  so,  with  vast 
bare  surfaces  of  rock  In  some  places,  while  in  others  were 
depressions  filled  with  water  and  margined  with  a  dense 
growth  of  the  scraggy  pine  called  tamarack.  Some  were 
mere  pools,  while  others  were  deep,  rockbound  lakes,  with 
often  masses  of  snow  on  the  rocky  slopes  and  rivulets  de- 
scending therefrom  to  the  lakes  in  cascades,  or  maybe 
watering  tiny  protected  meadows  which  were  perfect 
gardens  of  lilies,  violets  and  low  purple  asters.  For  fully 
five  miles  of  this  plateau  there  is  a  constant  succession  of 
these  lovely  little  lakes. 

A  more  inviting  field  for  the  collector  or  a  more  invigor- 
ating change  for  the  summer-worn  worker  could  not  be 
imagined.  My  search  took  me  in  every  direction,  each 
day  a  new  revelation  of  beauty.  One  day  I  came  to  a 
point  overlooking  a  little  vale.  Great  granite  cliffs, 
hemmed  in  on  every  side  but  the  outlet,  which  was  down  a 
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cascade.  Down  a  rocky  stairway  I  clambered  and  found  a 
very  vale  of  lilies.  There  were  Lilium  parvutn  by  the 
thousands,  all  in  bloom.  I  have  never  found  another  such 
home  for  them.  One  of  the  lakelets  was  bordered  by  a 
marsh,  and  here  were  fresh-water  sponges,  while  along  the 
mossy  edges  grew  a  pretty  creeping  white  violet.  But  the 
point  for  sightseers  in  this  region  was  Castle  Peak,  and  on 
the  side  of  Castle  Peak,  a  preceding  collector  had  written 
to  me,  a  lovely  primrose  grew,  peculiar  to  these  high  alti- 
tudes. So  one  morning  I  took  a  lunch,  my  light  pick  and 
a  sack  and  started  out  alone,  as  I  always  was.  I  took  a 
general  course  and  came  to  the  foot  of  the  peak.  The  soil 
is  loose  and  sandy,  and  it  is  rather  hard  walking.  There 
are  few  tress  or  shrubs  except  scattering  sage  or  a  few 
wild  cherries  and  willows  down  the  stream  courses.  The 
snow  had  only  been  off  a  short  time,  and  flowers  seemed 
to  spring  into  blossom.  It  was  high  on  the  south  slope  of 
Castle  Peak  that  I  saw  Calochortus  I^ichtlinii,  one  of  the 
Mariposa  tulips,  which  had  blossomed  so  quickly  that  the 
open  cup  stood  on  a  basin  of  sand.  The  point  of  the  bud 
had  penetrated  the  sand  and  commenced  opening. 

A  hard  walk,  which  at  these  altitudes  only  a  strong- 
lunged  person  could  take,  brought  me  to  a  great  snow-field 
near  the  top.  The  snow  melting  on  the  rocks  above  had 
worked  beneath,  and  torrents  poured  out  of  tunnels  on  the 
lower  ridge,  and  on  the  top  of  the  snow-field  It  was  beaten 
by  the  hoofs  of  thousands  of  sheep,  for  these  high  regions 
are  filled  with  flocks  driven  upward  as  the  snow  recedes. 

Crossing  to  the  north  side  of  the  mountain  I  saw  below 
me  a  garden,  and  by  dint  of  bracing  myself  in  a  crevice  in 
the  rock,  managed  to  descend  to  it — and  such  a  garden  as 
it  was  !  Perhaps  half  an  acre  of  open  land  perfectly  fenced 
by  cliffs  above.  Below  and  at  the  sides  the  snow  stood  in 
a  wall,  and  stretched  away  in  steep  slopes,  so  steep  and 
the  snow  so  hard  that  no  animal  could  have  kept  a  footing, 
and  it  was  fully  half  a  mile  down  to  where,  near  the  can- 
yon, pine  trees  stood  covered  to  nearly  their  top  in  the 
snowdrilt.  In  my  garden  were  great  anemones  by  the 
thousands,  growing  from  a  stout  perennial  root  to  a  height 
of  nearly  two  feet.  On  the  warm,  rocky  slope  at  the  upper 
edge  were  the  primroses  I  sought.  The  leaves  were  thick 
and  fleshy,  and  the  stems  prostrate  and  rooting  all  along. 
The  plant  forms  dense  masses,  entirely  covering  the  rocks, 
and  throwing  up  slender  stalks  with  a  single  very  lovely  red 
flower.  It  is  unfortunate  that  so  far  it  has  never  been  suc- 
cessfully grown  in  cultivation.  This  garden  was  truly  a 
thing  of  beauty,  and  has  lived  fresh  in  my  memory.  Leav- 
ing it,  I  essayed  to  cross  the  snowfield  by  another  ronte. 
It  was  necessary  to  anchor  myself  by  driving  my  pick  in 
the  snow  till  I  could  by  driving  my  toes  in,  make  a  foot- 
hold— and  after  a  half-mile  of  such  working,  my  back  blis- 
tered by  the  hot  sun,  my  feet  chilled,  tired  out,  I  reached 
the  open  rocks  above — not  too  tired,  however,  to  climb  to 
the  highest  point  of  Castle  Peak,  using  the  points  of  lava 
for  a  ladder,  and  at  length  standing  on  a  flat  rock  platform 
at  the  top.  And  such  a  view  !  East,  mountain  after 
mountain  arose  across  Nevada,  red,  barren  and  forbidding; 
north  and  south  for  hundreds  of  miles  snow-covered  peaks 
of  the  Sierra  Nevada;  westward,  the  peaks  of  the  Coast 
Range  rose  across  a  huge,  obscured  gulf  at  a  distance  of 
fully  200  miles.  The  great  valleys  of  the  Sacramento  and 
San  Joaquin  could  be  traced  for  hundreds  of  miles,  not 
clearly,  but  here  and  there,  where  the  haze  and  smoke  were 
thinner,  grain  fields  or  woods  could  be  seen.  Near  at  hand 
no  haze  or  smoke  obscured  the  view,  and  below  were  14 
lakes,  Donner  and  Tahoe  the  largest,  while  meadow,  forest, 
peak  and  rocky  plateau  seemed  very  near  in  the  crystal  air. 
It  was  a  view  to  forever  live  in  one's  memory. — Carl  Purdy 
in  the  Mayflower. 


The  Rose  Season  of  1893. 

A  paper  read  at  the  State  Floral  Society  by  H .  B.  McGowan  of 
Oakland. 

The  year  1893  has  been  a  remarkable  one  in  many  re- 
spects, and  it  may  be  interesting  to  take  a  retrospective 
view  from  our  vantage-ground  of  1894.  There  was  a  re- 
markably cold  summer,  likewise  a  remarkably  warm  fall. 
To  the  student  with  his  books  and  his  studies  and  to  the 
clerk  at  his  desk  this  is  of  small  moment,  but  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  State  Floral  Society  of  California  this  Is  of  vast 
interest.  Temperature  is  one  of  the  first  agencies  of  horti- 
culture; 'tis  true  we  cannot  say  to  the  winds  "peace,  be 
still,"  neither  can  we  force  the  sun  to  shine.  But  we  can 
profit  much  if  we  take  note  of  the  effect  of  both.  It  is  not 
the  object  of  this  paper  to  note  the  effsct  of  the  past 
season  on  things  in  general  in  the  garden,  although  it  might 
be  none  the  less  instructive.  I  will  confine  my  remarks  to 
the  rose  garden,  and  only  a  few  varieties  will  I  notice. 

It  will  be  remembered  by  the  members  of  this  society 
how  late  the  rose  season  came  on.  It  will  also  be  remem- 
bered what  a  fine  showing  it  made,  and  how  reluctantly  yet 
sharply  it  went  out.  It  may  be  well  to  note  here  that  the 
following  observations  on  the  several  varieties  of  roses  and 
the  several  remarks  upon  the  rose  season  of  1893  are  made 
upon  roses  which  did  not  receive  any  water  since  the  early 
summer  rains. 

One  remarkable  feature  of  the  past  season  that  I  could 
not  overlook  was  that,  although  the  roses  grew  more — that 
Is,  more  continually— a  great  many  varieties  did  not  flower 
so  freely  as  they  did  the  two  seasons  before  this.  On  the 
other  hand,  some  varieties  which  did  not  bloom  so  freely 
the  two  previous  summers  bloomed  continually  all  this  past 
summer  and  fall.  This  is  the  more  remarkable  as  the  va- 
rieties are  not  generally  classed  as  ever-blooming  roses. 
The  varieties  are  as  follows  in  order  of  freedom  of  bloom: 
Paul  Neyron,  William  Penn,  Ulrich  Brunner,  Duke  of  Con- 
nought,  Maf-na  Charta,  Jules  Margotten,  Captain  Christy 
and  Her  Majesty.  These  hybrid  perpetual  roses  were 
more  ronstant  in  bloom  than  I  have  heretofore  seen  them. 
Even  Her  Majesty,  which  as  a  rule  is  a  very  poor  bloomer, 
did  exceedingly  well.  The  tea  roses  with  me  did  not  do 
much.  I  had  some  very  fine  blooms,  but  not  many  of 
them.    Papa  Gontier  was  very  fine.    I  do  not  remember 


seeing  such  fine  blooms  of  this  fine  rose  throughout  the 
past  few  summers. 

From  my  observations  the  past  summer,  I  was  decidedly 
in  favor  of  the  hybrid  perpetual  rose,  and  It  is  with  pleasure 
that  I  note  it.  Nothing,  in  my  opinion,  in  the  rose  garden 
can  compare  either  for  fragrance  or  richness  of  color  with 
the  hybrids,  and  I  hope  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when 
more  hybrids  will  be  planted  in  California. 

I  have  long  been  of  the  opinion  that  the  climate  in  and 
around  San  Francisco  was  more  favorable  for  the  hybrid 
than  the  tea  roses.  I  have  noticed  some  very  fine  hybrid 
roses  near  the  walk  south  of  the  superintendent's  cottage  in 
Golden  Gate  Park  in  the  past  few  summers.  There  have 
I  seen  Her  Majesty.  If  not  perfection,  it  mast  be  very, 
very  near  it;  and  when  this  rose  is  fine,  it  is  grand. 

It  will  be  noticed  by  a  close  observer  of  the  effect  of 
climate  upon  the  rose  that  long,  full  buds  require  more 
warmth  to  open  well  and  fine  than  do  more  thin  or  semi- 
double  ones,  as  for  instance  Catherine  Mermet  and  Papa 
Gontier.  The  former,  if  the  weather  is  cool,  does  not  come 
out  well,  while  the  latter  takes  on  a  deeper  color  and  is  at 
its  best.  This  is  more  noticeable  in  the  tea  class  of  roses; 
but  I  think  It  can  be  put  down  as  a  general  rule  in  both 
classes  of  roses  that  long  and  full  buds  require  more  heat, 
while  short  buds  which  open  flat  require  less. 

The  fall  of  1893  was  remarkable  for  scarcity  of  bloom, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  we  had  what  many  remarked 
was  a  fall  which  was  more  summer-like  than  the  summer 
just  past.  The  reason  I  give  for  this  scarcity  was  the  con- 
tinual growth  of  the  plants,  which,  by  reason  of  the  cool 
summer,  kept  on  growing.  I  have  always  noticed  that  if 
the  plants  do  not  have  a  season  of  rest,  either  for  a  short  or 
long  period  In  summer—and  that  generally  takes  place 
throughout  August  or  September — we  have  a  scarcity  of 
roses  in  the  fall.  The  exception  this  year  with  me  were  the 
roses  already  mentioned.  The  observations  of  other  rose- 
growers  this  past  season  might  be  of  great  value  to  rose- 
planters  as  a  means  of  knowing  what  varieties  to  plant  In 
the  various  climates  of  California,  as  I  think  this  has  been 
a  subject  lost  sight  of  in  the  great  scramble  for  variety. 


Cannas  in  California. 

How  I  wish  that  those  who  admire  cannas  (and  who  does 
not?)  could  see  them  as  they  have  grown  here  this  season! 
About  a  week  ago,  after  a  few  days  of  bright,  cool  weather, 
they  were  the  best  that  they  have  been  this  year — every 
spike  a  perfect  bouquet.  To-day,  Christmas,  they  are  still 
gay,  but  the  weather  has  been  darker  for  a  few  days,  and 
not  so  many  blooms  are  open. 

Perhaps  a  few  notes  on  the  newer  varieties  will  not  be 
out  of  place. 

I  have  them  growing  on  a  sandy  soil,  naturally  poor,  bat 
slightly  enriched  in  the  spring,  and  the  plants  were  well 
mulched  with  manure  in  midsummer. 

Star  of  '91  Is  not  so  new,  of  course,  but  it  has  been  rather 
popular.  It  Is  of  good  habit  and  color,  but  the  flowers 
won't  open  well  for  me. 

Admiral  Gervals  is  very  dwarf  and  quite  pretty,  but  the 
flower  Is  quite  small. 

Marquis  Arthur  de  l'Aigle  is  good  habit  and  quite  pretty, 
but  small. 

Alphonse  Bouvier  is  of  a  gorgeous  color,  bat  rather  tall — 
six  feet — and  the  flowers  lack  substance  and  don't  open 
well. 

Maurice  Mussy  has  the  largest  flower  of  all  and  nice 
color,  but  petals  are  rather  narrow  and  very  limp. 

Nardy  Pere  is  very  good,  but  does  not  have  enough 
blossoms  open  at  a  time. 

Chas.  Henderson,  I  think,  is  going  to  be  away  ahead  of 
Bouvier,  being  much  earlier,  a  better  bloomer,  and,  above 
all,  of  a  mnch  better  habit,  only  about  three  and  one-half 
feet  high. 

Mme.  Crozy  is  still  to  the  front,  only  it  Is  a  little  too  tall 
— four  and  one-half  to  five  and  one-half  feet— and  in  warm 
weather  loses  nearly  all  its  beautiful  golden  border. 

Egandale  would  be  about  perfect  in  every  way  if  the 
flower  was  a  little  larger.  The  color  Is  not  pleasing  to  all, 
but  it  is  bright  and  showy,  and  every  spike  is  full  and  well 
rounded,  and  the  rich,  bronzy  leaves  are  very  handsome. 

J.  D.  Cabos  is  a  handsome  thing  if  only  the  flowers  would 
retain  their  color.  It  is  rather  tall,  though,  and  too  ram- 
bling in  growth. 

Among  the  yellows  I  had  counted  very  much  on  Captain 
Suzzoni,  but,  I  must  confess,  to  a  good  deal  of  disappoint- 
ment, when  the  stalks  began  growing  up  and  up  until  they 
stand  seven  feet  high.  Being  so  tall  it  seems  top-heavy, 
and  is  inclined  to  lop  in  all  directions.  The  color  is  good, 
but  the  ends  of  most  of  the  petals  are  notched  and  ragged, 
and  many  flowers  don't  open  well. 

Countess  l'Estoile  is  a  pretty  thing,  but  petals  are  narrow. 

Nellie  Bowden,  in  my  opinion,  has  nothing  to  recom- 
mend it  but  its  color. 

Florence  Vaughan  has  the  finest  shaped  flowers  and  the 
best  substance  of  anything  I  have  yet  seen,  but  has  ton 
much  red  and  is  entirely  too  tall — six  to  six  and  one-half 
feet. 

Hermosa,  a  California  seedling  yellow,  is  better  color 
and  good  flower,  and  has  a  habit  of  growth  and  flower 
spike  that  answers  the  description  of  the  ideal  canna.  Very 
compact,  and  three  to  four  feet  high. 

Cannas  don't  seem  to  take  very  well  here  yet,  but  I 
think  mostly  because  so  few  have  seen  the  best  ones. 

They  are  certainly  a  grand  sight  wnen  grown  In  masses 
of  one  color,  and  in  this  country  are  especially  valuable  be- 
cause in  bloom  so  long.  Most  of  mine  have  been  a  blaze 
of  color  since  Jane,  and  bid  fair  to  continue  good  for  some 
time  yet.—  F.  R.,  in  Florists'  Exchange. 


Agricultural  Directors. 

Governor  Markham  has  appointed  and  commissioned 
the  following  Agricultural  Directors:  W.  H.  Aiken,  for 
District  No.  14,  Santa  Cruz  county;  A.  McAllister  and  E. 
W.  Steele,  for  San  Lais  Obispo  county. 
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Road  Legislation  in  the  United  States. 

The  investigation  into  road  construction  and  manage- 
ment in  the  United  Slates  by  the  U.  S.  Agricultural  De- 
partment, and  under  Gen.  Roy  Stone  as  special  agent,  is 
said  to  be  making  good  progress.  State  geologists  are  be- 
ginning to  supply  information  as  to  materials  available  for 
road  construction,  and  50  engineers  of  railway  companies 
have  sent  in  reports.  This  material  is  now  being  tabulated 
and  a  map  Is  In  preparation  which  is  to  show  the  location 
and  cost  of  the  best  available  road-making  material  through- 
out the  country.  A  bulletin  is  soon  to  be  issued  outlining 
the  new  road  laws  of  14  States. 

General  Stone  will  say  that  road  legislation  is  proceed- 
ing on  ten  distinct  lines,  ranging  from  more  rigid  operation 
of  the  old  system  to  the  direct  building  of  State  roads. 
Tennessee  gives  the  county  courts  full  power  and  direct 
control  over  roads  and  eliminates  local  politics  and  prevail- 
ing easy-going  methods.  The  courts  classify  the  roads, 
establish  districts,  appoint  commissioners  and  assess  road 
taxes.  Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  North  Dakota  and 
Oregon  increase  tax  levies  for  roads.  The  latter  State 
allows  county  courts  to  levy  a  special  tax  of  50  cents  on  the 
$100  and  $2  per  head  for  a  county  road  fund.  New  Jersey 
absolutely  abolishes  the  payment  of  road  taxes  in  labor  and 
the  abolition  is  almost  absolute  in  Wisconsin.  In  Oregon, 
Indiana  and  by  special  acts  in  Ohio,  local  assessment  ap- 
plies to  construction  for  a  three-mile  limit  on  each  side  of 
the  road.  In  Oregon  the  county  may  assume  half  the  cost, 
and  in  Ohio  a  large  share  is  assessed  upon  the  county.  In 
Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  much  work  has  been  done 
by  townships  and  by  township  bonds.  The  issue  of  county 
bonds  is  provided  for  in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Indiana, 
Michigan  and  Washington;  but  in  the  two  latter  States  a 
popular  vote  is  required  to  authorize  the  issue. 

State  highway  commissions  have  been  created  in  Massa- 
chusetts, Vermont,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Michigan  and  sev- 
eral other  States.  Massachusetts  has  the  only  permanent 
body  of  this  character  charged  with  important  duties  con- 
nected with  actual  road  construction;  the  other  commis- 
sions can  only  inquire  into  existing  conditions  and  recom- 
mend methods  for  improvement.  New  York  is  experi- 
menting with  convict  labor  on  roads  near  the  Clinton 
prison,  and  Tennessee  law  makes  available  for  this  purpose 
all  prisoners  confined  in  county  jails  or  workhouses. 

New  Jersey  is  probably  the  only  State  giving  direct  aid 
to  road-building.  The  report  says:  "  This  aid  is  limited 
to  one-third  of  the  roads  built  by  the  counties  and  to  the 
sum  of  $75,000  per  annum.  The  highway  commission  of 
Pennsylvania  has  reported  a  bill  for  State  aid  to  the  amount 
of  $1,000,000  per  annum  to  be  distributed  among  townships 
in  proportion  to  the  road  tax  paid  by  them.  The  town- 
ships, according  to  this  bill,  must  set  aside  25  per  cent  of 
their  tax  for  making  permanent  highways.  Co-operative 
road-building,  as  provided  for  in  New  Jersey,  has  been  very 
successful.  Abutting  land-owners  pay  one-tenth  of  the 
cost,  the  State  one-third,  the  county  the  remainder,  by  sale 
of  bonds.  Under  this  law,  ten  miles  of  road  were  built  in 
1892,  25  in  1893,  and  64  are  applied  for  by  land-owners 
for  1894. 

The  data  already  gathered  shows  that  new  roads  are 
constructing  in  many  parts  of  the  country  and  that  in- 
creased knowledge  and  skill,  improved  machinery  and 
methods  and  extended  practical  experience  are  rapidly  les- 
sening the  cost  of  good  roads.  Civil  Engineer  Harrison  of 
Asbury  Park,  N.  J.,  Is  authority  for  the  statement  that, 
while  three  or  four  years  ago  the  cost  of  road-building  was 
$10,000  per  mile,  It  was  last  year  $3500  a  mile.  Prof.  J.  B. 
Hunnicutt,  of  the  University  of  Georgia,  in  response  to  an 
inquiry  from  the  bureau,  states  that  the  cost  of  good,  hard 
roads  recently  built  in  Georgia,  providing  for  a  track  of 
stone  and  one  of  earth,  was  $1200  a  mile.  Supervisor 
Chapin  of  Canandaigua,  N.  Y.,  in  a  letter  to  General  Stone, 
reports  that  ten  miles  of  a  single-track  stone  road,  with  an 
earth  track  each  side,  was  built  in  that  town  for  $700  a  mile. 
Active  interest  in  the  movement  for  better  roads  is  shown 
by  the  railroads  generally.  Special  or  reduced  rates  are 
offered  by  many  railroads,  and  a  tabulated  statement  of  the 
various  concessions  in  shipment  rates  by  a  large  number  of 
companies  has  been  prepared. 


Farm  Wages. 
To  the  Editor: — In  your  issue  of  Nov.  4,  1893,  ap- 
pears an  article  from  the  Oroville  Register  headed  "  Farm 
Wages  Must  Come  Down,"  which  I  have  read  with  much 
interest,  and  looked  for  comments  thereon  in  every  suc- 
ceeding issue  of  the  Press.  The  Register  is  to  be  com- 
plimented for  the  courage  its  editor  displays  in  his  attack 
on  high  farm  wages,  and  I  regret  very  much  that  at  the 
end  of  his  article  he  expresses  fear  of  meeting  and  discuss- 
ing this  question  and  agreeing  to  pay  only  certain  rates,  be- 
cause all  the  newspapers  In  the  State  would  howl  against  us. 

There  Is  an  abundance  of  labor  now,  and,  following  the 
laws  of  supply  and  demand,  It  should  be  cheaper,  and  it 
really  is.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  general  meetings  as 
mentioned  by  the  Register  are  not  necessary,  as  I  can  get 
all  the  labor  I  can  make  use  of  in  my  vineyard  at  75  cents 
per  day  and  board  for  pruners,  etc.,  and  brush-pickers  for 
much  less.  A  meeting  of  vineyardists  to  discuss  ways  and 
means  of  reducing  the  cost  of  raising  grapes  and  making 
wine,  however,  would  be  of  much  benefit  to  the  grower,  and 
I  think  that  in  such  a  meeting  it  would  be  shown  that  labor 
to-day  can  be  had  at  fully  25  per  cent  less  than  a  year  ago. 
All  that  is  necessary  is  to  give  an  employment  agent  in  San 
Francisco  an  order  for  the  help  wanted  at  certain  rates  and 
there  will  be  a  hundred  applicants  to  choose  from  for  every 
man  needed.  Wm.  Wehner. 

Evergreen,  Santa  Clara  Co. 


January  20,  1894. 
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The  Wool-Growers'  Convention. 


The  convention  of  wool-growers  and  dealers  held  in  this 
city  last  week  to  protest  against  changes  as  to  wool  and 
dressed  meats,  proposed  by  the  Wilson  Tariff  bill,  was  a 
large  and  notable  gathering.  It  represented  all  interests 
related  to  the  sheep  industries,  all  parts  of  the  State  and 
every  phase  of  political  sentiment.  It  was  strictly  a  busi- 
ness meeting  in  which  all  thought  of  politics  was  put  aside. 
Among  those  present  were:  B.  P.  Flint,  Donald  Chis- 
holm,  J.  A.  Freeman,  Thomas  Richardson,  Daniel  Dono- 
van, J.  T.  Lampkin,  James  Davidson,  W.  H.  Ballinger, 
F.  L.  Orcutt,  S.  T.  Gage,  E.  H.  Tryon,  J.  H.  Glyde, 
George  Champlin,  James  R.  Hebbron,  Thomas  McConnell, 
J.  R.  Hall,  E.  S.  Holden,  J.  E.  Shoobert,  H.  W.  Wood- 
ward, Charles  W.  Hill,  T.  H.  Smith,  W.  W.  Davis,  T.  T. 
O'Brien,  Jacob  Rosenberg,  L.  Breslaur,  George  S.  Gilbert, 
T.  E.  Trampleasure,  Jacob  Wollner,  Amiel  Hockhiemer, 
Henry  Marx,  E.  B.  Willcox,  P.  D.  Jewett,  P.  H.  Cahill, 
Julius  Platshek,  H.  W.  McDaniel,  H.  J.  Ostrander,  George 
T.  Davis,  Barker  Davis,  M.  S.  Koshland,  Charles  H.  Ab- 
bott, J.  E.  Bell,  James  P.  Hulme,  A.  C.  Schlessinger,  Isaac 
Harris,  Alfred  Holman  (editor  of  the  Rural  Press),  A. 
Bissinger,  A.  Legallet,  W.  B.  Lee,  E.  H.  Ward,  T.  F.  Ma- 
guire,  Thomas  Cotter,  P.  J.  O'Rourke,  Frank  B.  Findley, 
J.  H.  Sandford,  P.  H.  Cahill,  Joseph  Gibson,  Charles  How- 
ard, A.  Dempster,  S.  Daniels,  C.  Clifton,  J.  Lawler,  Jr., 
George  Sattler,  William  G.  Eaton,  John  Carmody,  M.  W. 
Haley,  J.  Maguire,  Francis  X.  Foley,  Timothy  McMahon, 
George  Dickie,  J.  T.  McMahon. 

Organization. — The  convention  was  called  to  order  by 
Mr.  Jacob  Rosenberg,  president  of  the  Wool  Growers  and 
Dealers'  Protective  Union;  Hon.  Barclay  Henley  was 
chosen  chairman,  and  F.  T.  Moody  secretary.  The  follow- 
ing vice-presidents  were  elected: 

Alameda— John  Flanagan,  Professor  E.  W.  Hilgard. 

Amador— A.  Whittle, -R.  S.  Pardoe. 

Butte— John  Bidwell,  John  Crouch. 

Calaveras— R.  B.  Randoll.  George  W.  Hayes. 

Colusa— L.  F.  Moulton,  E.  M.  Manx. 

El  Dorado— H.  C.  Barton,  R.  M.  Day. 

Fresno — A.  H.  Blasingame,  W.  J.  Dickie. 

Glenn— I.  W.  Bromwell,  G.  W.  Murdock. 

Humboldt— H.  W.  McClellan,  Robert  Porter. 

Inyo— Mark  Matterson,  H.  W.  Bellows. 

Kern — Captain  J.  P.  Robinson,  Sol  Jewett. 

Lake— E.  L.  Maze,  R.  T.  Polk. 

Lassen— J.  A.  Grlman,  D.  C.  Wheeler. 

Los  Angeles— K.  Cohn,  L.  Bixby. 

Madera— J.  F.  Daulton,  F.  G.  Goulart. 

Mariposa— R.  A.  Prouty,  A.  G.  Black. 

Mendocino — Judge  R.  McGarvey.  E.  M.  Hiatt. 

Merced— C.  C.  Smith,  J.  F.  Chamberlain. 

Modoc— W.  N.  Scott,  P.  L.  Flanigan. 

Monterey— David  Jacks.  J.  A,  Trescony. 

Mono— Reuben  Terry,  Fred  Hardy. 

Napa— B.  F.  Holden,  P.  D.  Grigsbv. 

Placer— J.  Parker  Whitney,  J.  W.  Kaseberg. 

Sacramento — Thomas  McConnell,  J.  G.  Glyde. 

San  Benito— E.  T.  Donnelly,  Dr.  Thomas  Flint. 

San  Diego— W.  W.  Stewart,  P.  Ikineque. 

San  Franciscrj — Justinian  Caire,  S.  T.  Gage,  A.  Legalette. 

San  Joaquin — L.  U.  Shippee,  J.  D.  Prather. 

San  Luis  Obispo — R.  E.  Jack,  Henry  Schaefer. 

Santa  Barbara — E.  Elliott,  Thomas  Dibblee. 

Santa  Clara— R.  F.  Peckhara,  J.  Eberbard. 

Santa  Cruz— George  K.  Porter. 

Siskiyou — J.  F.  Bloomingcarap,  J.  M.  Walbridge. 

Solano— J.  B.  Hoyt,  Dennis  Laughlin. 

Sonoma — H.  Meecham,  H.  E.  Fairbanks. 

Stanislaus— John  Dunne,  John  Russell. 

Sutter — J.  F.  Brockman,  Sumner  Paine. 

Tehama— J.  S.  Cone,  E.  H.  Ward. 

Tulare — Thomas  Mclntyre,  Pat  Cunningham, 

Ventura— Thomas  R.  Bard,  J.  R.  Willoughby. 

Yolo-G.  W.  Scott. 

Yuba— D.  E.  Knight,  J.  M.  C.  Jasper. 

Address  by  Hon.  Barclay  Henley.  —  Upon  taking  the 
chair  Mr.  Henley  spoke  as  follows: 

This  is  a  convention  of  earnest,  thoughtful  and  conscientious  men, 
who,  at  great  personal  inconvenience,  have  assembled  together  for  a 
purpose  that  cannot  be  too  highly  commended,  and  the  success  of 
which  constitutes  a  most  important  factor  ;z>  the  prosperity  of  this 
State.  We  have  now  pending  in  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
Federal  Congress  a  tariff  measure  called  the  Wilson  bill,  which,  if  it 
becomes  a  law,  in  the  opinion  of  those  most  interested,  will  bring 
utter  destruction  to  one  of  the  most  important  industries  in  Califor- 
nia—sheep husbandry  and  wool-growing.  All  engaged  in  that  busi- 
ness are  of  the  same  opinion  in  regard  to  the  effect  of  free-listing 
wool.  It  is  not  even  a  subject  of  debate  among  the  growers  in  this 
day  of  generation.  It  is  the  college  professor,  the  doctrinaire,  the 
theorist  on  one  side  and  the  men  who  have  grappled  with  the  prob- 
lem all  their  lives  and  thought  of  nothing  else  upon  the  other. 

The  industry  which  is  being  trifled  with  by  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  of  Congress  and  whose  existence  is  remorselessly 
threatened  represents,  exclusive  of  manufactures  in  the  United  States, 
about  43,000,000  sheep,  employing  directly  and  indirectly  1,200,000 
persons  and  a  capital  of  $125,000,000.  The  value  of  the  annual  wool 
clip  of  California,  say  in  the  year  1892,  should  be  about  $5,000,000, 
being  the  value  of  an  annual  clip  of  35,000,000  pounds  of  wool.  That 
means  that  that  much  money  flows  into  the  pockets  of  the  people  of 
this  State  every  year  from  the  sales  of  wool,  aside  from  what  they  get 
from  mutton.  Assume  that  the  industry  perishes,  that  much  money 
would  be  missing  every  year  from  the  resources  of  the  people  of  this 
State.  But  it  has  been  urged  that  while  the  production  of  wool  will 
cease  we  will  turn  our  attention  to  mutton  and  to  the  production  of  a 
different  kind  of  sheep  with  its  compensatory  advantage.  Unfor- 
tunately the  showing  in  that  regard  is  worse  than  in  reference  to 
wool.  The  progress  of  science  has  devised  a  means  by  which,  by  the 
use  of  refrigerators,  frozen  meats  may  be  shipped  from  Australia  and 
South  America  all  over  the  world.  They  have  built  ships  whose 
carrying  capacity  exceeds  50,000  carcasses  of  mutton,  which  are  now 
plying  between  Australia  and  Great  Britain;  and  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  mutton  is  free-listed  under  the  Wilson  bill  as  well  as  wool. 
Therefore,  if  the  bill  becomes  a  law,  the  inevitable  doom  of  both  mut- 
ton and  wool  is  sealed;  but  I  imagine,  if  you  should  speak  to  one  of 
our  free-trading  friends  on  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  upon 
that  subject,  the  chances  are  he  would  rush  wildly  off  for  comfort  to 
Adam  Smith,  Ricardo  or  one  of  the  political  economists  from  whom 
they  have  drawn  inspiration  upon  this  subject  And  it  is  one  of  the 
marvels  that  attends  upon  these  matters  that  these  theorists  will  not 


bring  themselves  face  to  face  with  the  actual,  hard,  close  details  of 
the  various  businesses  whose  fate  they  want  to  control. 

Your  dreamer  and  your  free-trader,  always  up  in  the  regions  super- 
nal where  ordinary  mortals  cannot  ascend,  think  that  the  sum  of 
human  happiness  is  obtained  by  cheapness.  I  don't  think  so.  I 
think  that,  unless  commodities  can  be  sold  at  living  rates  in  a  com- 
munity, the  inevitable  result  must  be  a  destructive  disturbance  to  the 
industries  of  the  country  and  misery.  According  to  the  cheap  idea, 
the  wool-grower  and  the  wheat-raiser  and  the  producers  of  everything 
in  this  State  now,  the  price  of  which  is  below  the  cost  of  producing, 
should  be  in  a  state  of  inexpressible  beatitude.  Is  the  California 
farmer  to-day  a  happy  man  ?  Never  before  were  the  clothes  that  he 
wears  upon  his  back  so  cheap  in  the  history  of  the  country;  never  be- 
fore was  the  iron  which  enters  into  the  construction  of  his  utensils  so 
cheap;  all  things,  in  fact,  are  cheap  which  he  eats,  wears  or  in  any 
respect  uses,  but  the  trouble  is  that,  cheap  as  they  are,  he  has 
nothing  to  buy  with,  and  therefore  the  boon  of  cheapness  is  a  mock- 
ery to  him.  When  you  say  to  a  pauper  upon  the  street,  who  solicits 
your  alms,  "  Look  into  that  store  and  see  how  cheap  everything  is," 
you  simply  mock  and  insult  him. 

During  an  inconspicuous,  but,  as  I  believe,  faithful,  term  that  I 
served  in  the  Federal  Congress,  I  was  one  of  the  followers  of  Samuel 
J.  Randall,  and  would  be  did  he  live  to-day;  and  I  here  now  still 
avow  my  belief  in  the  soundness  of  a  tariff  for  revenue,  with  incidental 
protection.  I  believe  myself  that  an  unquestioning  allegiance  to  the 
edict  of  a  party  has  resulted  in  more  detriment  to  the  country  than 
anything  that  I  can  now  recall;  and  you  see  now  in  Washington  the 
pitiable  and  lamentable  spectacle  of  a  caucus  being  called  by  the 
Democrats  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  sole  and  avowed  pur- 
pose of  which  is  to  constrain  Representatives  to  forego  or  rather  be- 
tray the  interests  of  their  constituents,  whose  servants  they  are,  and 
right  or  wrong  to  vote  for  the  Wilson  bill.  I  spit  upon  and  despise 
any  construction  of  the  tenets  of  a  political  faith  that  upholds  such 
party  discipline,  as  it  is  called.  It  is  said  that  free  wool  has  been  de- 
creed heretofore  by  the  Democracy.  I  deny  it,  and  declare  that,  were 
that  issue  made  in  California,  it  would  meet  with  overwhelming  de- 
feat, as  it  recently  did  in  Ohio,  when  Governor  McKinley  was  elected 
by  a  majority  that  makes  us  dizzy  to  think  about.  He  was  elected 
not  because  he  was  a  Republican,  not  because  he  was  a  better  man 
than  his  opponent,  O'Neil,  not  because  of  any  superiority,  mentally 
or  morally,  over  his  adversary,  but  because  the  people  of  the  great 
Slate  of  Ohio  felt  that  there  was  an  opportunity  for  them  to  say  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  that  they  wanted  a  man  whose  character 
and  political  career  was  absolute  guarantee  of  the  maintenance  and 
everlasting  upholding  of  the  industries  of  America. 

The  Resolutions. — The  Committee  on  Resolutions,  com- 
posed of  Thos.  McConnell,  Alfred  Holman  (editor  of  the 
Rural  Press),  J.  H.  Glyde,  B.  P.  Flint,  S.  E.  Holden, 
D.  E.  Knight,  Isaac  R.  Hall,  Prof.  E.  W.  Hilgard,  J. 
Rosenberg,  Atwater  M..  Wardwell,  G.  G.  Kimball,  F.  L. 
Orcutt,  N.  Manasse,  H.  J.  Ostrander,  A.  F.  Pedreira,  E. 
Bennett,  brought  in  the  following  preamble  and  resolutions 
which  were  adopted  by  unanimous  vote: 

Whereas,  It  is  proposed  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
modify  the  existing  tariff  laws  to  admit  wool  and  dressed  meats  free 
of  duty;  and,  whereas,  it  is  proposed  to  make  sweeping  reductions  in 
the  duties  on  woolen  manufactures;  and,  whereas,  30,000  citizens  of 
California  are  employed  directly  in  the  production  and  handling  of 
wool  and  mutton  sheep  and  in  woolen  manufacture;  and,  whereas, 
the  State  of  California  contains  approximately  4,500,000  sheep,  pro- 
ducing annually  35,000,000  pounds  of  wool,  and  has  heretofore 
profitably  employed  as  sheep  ranges  10,000,000  acres  of  land,  other- 
wise waste  and  of  little  value;  and,  whereas,  in  this  industry  an  aggre- 
gate capital  of  $100,000,000  is  invested  in  this  State;  and,  whereas, 
it  is  our  judgment,  after  full  review  of  all  the  circumstances  and  con- 
ditions, that  the  proposed  tariff  changes,  if  carried  into  effect,  would 
inevitably  imply  the  destruction  of  the  sheep  industries  of  our  State; 
that  it  would  wipe  out  the  capital  employed  in  them  and  thus  im- 
poverish a  multitude  of  our  people;  that  it  would  drive  a  worthy  ele- 
ment of  population  to  seek  other  branches  of  employment  now  over- 
crowded, with  the  result  of  filling  the  highways,  causing  beggary 
and  widespread  sufferings;  and,  whereas,  we  believe  that  we  should 
not  consume  the  products  of  foreign  labor,  leaving  our  own  laborers 
in  idleness,  but  that  we  should  protect  them  and  enable  them  to  re- 
ceive proper  and  fair  compensation  for  that  labor,  consuming  in  our 
own  country  their  products.  Whereas,  the  mere  prospect  of  the  pro- 
posed tariff  changes  has  prostrated  our  business,  scaled  down  the 
value  of  our  property  and  made  alarm  and  apprehension  of  disaster 
widespread.  Whereas,  it  is  a  fact  established  by  experience  that  at 
the  prices  for  wool  now  prevailing  in  the  foreign  markets  our  farmers 
cannot  continue  the  business  of  wool  growing  without  absolute  yearly 
loss,  in  proof  of  which  we  state  that  at  the  present  time  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  sheep  remain  unshorn  and  the  shearers  have  even  de- 
clined to  accept  the  clip  as  compensation  for  shearing.  During  the 
past  year,  owing  to  the  impending  threat  of  free  wool  and  radical  re- 
ductions in  the  duties  on  woolen  goods,  the  prices  of  domestic  wools 
of  all  descriptions  have  fallen  from  30  per  cent  to  50  per  cent  below 
the  prices  that  prevailed  a  year  ago.  Even  at  these  figures  there  has 
been  little  demand  for  wool  and  many  farmers  have  on  hand  this 
season's  clip,  which  at  this  time  last  year  were  being  rapidly  con- 
verted into  goods  by  mills  that  now  stand  idle.  In  the  United  States 
the  value  of  sheep  has  depreciated  over  $50,000,000;  of  this  Califor- 
nia's share  is  $5,000,000.    Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  wool  and  mutton  growers  and  the  woolen 
manufacturers  of  California,  in  convention  assembled,  do  protest  in 
the  most  positive  and  solemn  spirit  against  the  admission  into  the 
United  States  of  wool  and  dressed  meats,  and  against  the  proposed 
reduction  in  the  duties  on  woolen  goods. 

That  the  good  faith  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  requires 
continuance  of  the  protective  policy  as  to  wool,  dressed  meats  and 
manufactured  woolens. 

That  the  sentiment  of  the  business  element  of  this  State,  regardless 
of  partisan  affiliations,  heartily  favors  the  retention  of  tariff  duties  on 
wool,  dressed  meats  and  woolen  goods,  and  stands  with  us  in  pro- 
testing against  the  enactment  of  the  Wilson  bill  in  so  far  as  it  re- 
lates to  the  changes  above  named. 

That  the  first  duty  of  our  representatives  in  Congress  is  to  the  in- 
terests of  California;  that  to  this  duty  they  should  subordinate  partisan 
motives;  and  we  call  upon  them,  in  the  name  of  the  people  of  Cali- 
fornia, to  work  and  vote  against  the  proposed  changes,  in  whatever 
form  or  whatever  relationship  they  may  appear. 

We  protest  against  and  denounce  as  false  and  absurd  the  claim 
persistently  urged  by  advocates  of  free  trade  in  wool  that  American 
wools  cannot  be  manufactured  successfully  and  profitably  into  the 
form  of  clothing,  except  in  combination  with  foreign  wools,  and  we 
deny  that  the  importation  of  foreign  wools  is  essential  or  even  desir- 
able as  a  means  of  consuming  our  domestic  wool  product,  there 
being  no  class  of  foreign  wools  imported  into  this  country  that  cannot 
be  produced  by  the  wool-growers  of  the  United  States. 

We  selemnly  declare  it  to  be  our  profound  conviction  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  protection  by  tariff  duties  is  essential  to  the  independence 
and  comfort  of  the  American  people,  to  the  promotion  of  liberal  and 
wholesome  standards  of  living  and  of  education,  and  to  the  fullness 
and  stability  of  our  national  life,  and  the  only  barrier  that  prevents 
American  children  from  being  reduced  to  the  level  of  the  pauper 
nations  of  the  earth. 

General  Discussion. — Following  these  formal  proceedings 
there  was  a  general  interchange  of  opinions  by  leading 
wool  men.  Mr.  Thos.  McConnell  declared  our  wools  to 
be  as  good  as  any  imported  wools.  The  only  reason,  he 
said,  why  the  American  wool  is  not  considered  as  good  as 
some  other  wool  is  because  it  is  not  put  in  such  good  con- 
dition by  artificial  means. 

Judge  Peckham  of  San  Jose  said  that  he  was  a  woolen 


manufacturer.  The  goods  for  the  millions  of  Americ 
be  made  of  Californlan  and  Oregonian  wools.  The 
blankets  are  made  from  those  wools.  He  did  not  know  of 
any  mills  here  which  manufacture  goods  from  imported 
wool.  The  objection  that  the  Pacific  Coast  manufacturers 
meet  with  is  that  their  products  are  too  good  for  the  trade. 
They  wear  too  long.  When  the  manufacturers  seek  to  sell 
their  goods  they  are  told  that  what  is  wanted  are  stuffs  that 
will  wear  out  sooner.  The  goods  of  very  fine  texture  can- 
not be  manufactured  from  the  wools  of  this  coast,  but  the 
people  of  the  United  States  can  be  clothed  with  the  wool 
product  of  this  country,  fine  wools  being  produced  in  the 
Eastern  States.  These  wools,  with  some  impoitations 
from  Australia  when  needed,  are  all  that  manufacturers  re- 
quire. The  English  and  French,  who  are  well  clothed  in 
woolens,  use  American  wool.  If  the  duty  is  taken  from 
wool  and  the  business  of  raising  that  product  Is  partially 
destroyed,  the  time  will  come  when  the  price  of  wool  will 
go  so  high,  on  account  of  the  small  supply,  that  only  the 
rich  man  can  afford  to  wear  a  suit  of  woolen  clothes. 

Mr.  Hebbron  of  the  State  Board  of  Equalization  said 
that  he  had  transferred  his  wool  raising  to  Texas.  He  has 
his  last  year's  clip  on  hand  yet.  If  the  duty  is  taken  off  he 
will  go  out  of  the  business.  He  is  now  on  an  official  tour. 
He  thought  that  in  assessing  sheep  this  year  the  deprecia- 
tion of  the  industry  should  be  taken  into  consideration. 

Mr.  McMahon  of  Humboldt  said  that  Congress  should 
be  asked  to  exempt  all  other  American  products  as  well  as 
wool  from  the  operation  of  the  Wilson  bill.  A  protest 
should  be  made  against  interference  with  the  M  Kinley  bill. 

Professor  Hilgard  said  that  an  English  expert  testified 
before  a  Congressional  committee  lately  that  he  could  find 
no  kind  of  woolen  goods  in  which  the  English  manufacturer 
excels  the  American.  The  fruit  interests,  he  added,  are  so 
badly  threatened  by  the  Wilson  bill  that  he  did  not  see 
how  any  representative  from  California  can  consent  to  the 
adoption  of  the  fruit  or  the  wool  feature. 

Judge  Peckham  added:  "In  the  streets  of  San  Fran- 
cisco woolen  ready-made  clothing  such  as  the  millions  of 
America  wear  can  be  bought  cheaper  than  in  London.  But 
there  are  Americans  who  want  something  foreign  and  who 
insist  on  getting  clothing  from  abroad.  Possibly  in  ex- 
pensive fabrics  they  can  save  a  little  money  on  the  foreign 
garments  when  bought  abroad,  but  the  cheaper  clothing 
that  the  millions  wear  can  be  purchased  at  home  for  less 
money." 

S.  E.  Holden,  president  of  the  woolen  mills  at  Napa, 
exhibited  a  fine  overcoat  which  was  sold  in  this  city  recently 
for  $16.50.  It  was  made  and  lined  well,  the  lining  as  well 
as  the  outer  cloth  being  of  wool.  He  said  that  the  wool- 
grower  is  as  much  entitled  to  protection  as  the  manufac- 
turer. Mr.  Holden  pronounced  the  proposition  in  the 
Wilson  bill  to  raise  revenue  from  an  income  tax  unpatriotic 
and  unbusinesslike.  It  is  preposterous  to  think  that  taxes 
will  be  systematically  obtained  by  reaching  at  incomes. 

Mr.  Ostrander  of  Merced,  whose  two  grandfathers  fought 
in  the  Revolutionary  war,  whose  father  fought  in  the  war  of 
1812,  and  who  himself  kept  the  Union  flag  flying  in  Mer- 
ced county  every  day  during  the  Civil  war,  said  that  poverty 
will  surely  attend  a  removal  of  protective  duties. 

Isaac  Harris  said  that  the  importance  of  the  wool  busi- 
ness is  not  appreciated  by  the  general  public.  When  peo- 
ple hear  that  the  Wilson  bill  threatens  the  sheep  industry 
they  do  not  understand  what  the  declaration  means.  A 
loss  of  $1  a  bead  on  4,000,000  sheep  and  of  $2,000,000  on 
the  clip  means  that  much  loss  to  the  State,  and  not  merely 
to  wool-growers.  The  wool-pullers  employ  2000  men. 
The  Wilson  bill  will  destroy  their  industry.  The  wool- 
pullers  here  will  find  it  advantageous  to  locate  at  Havre, 
where  they  can  get  laborers  for  from  60  to  80  cents  a  day. 
They  can  get  pelts  from  Butchertown  here,  do  the  work  at 
Havre,  and  ship  their  products  to  New  York  and  Boston  at 
a  greater  profit  than  they  could  by  doing  the  work  here  if 
the  duty  should  be  removed.  The  firm  of  which  Mr.  Har- 
ris is  a  member  has  bought  a  great  deal  of  wool  in  the  dis- 
trict represented  by  Congressman  Geary,  "  who  says  that 
wine,  being  a  luxury,  should  be  protected,  but  wool  should 
not  be,"  he  remarked. 

Chairman  Henley  said  that  an  opponent  of  the  Mills  and 
Wilson  bills  cannot  be  found  in  the  English  list  of  news- 
papers. The  reason  why  they  favor  such  legislation  for 
the  United  States  is  that  they  want  American  coin.  Mr. 
Henley  remarked  that  he  was  not  a  Cleveland  Democrat, 
but  he  is  a  Jeffersonian  and  Jacksonian  Democrat.  Conse- 
quently he  could  stand  whatever  criticism  might  be  uttered 
of  the  present  policy  of  the  Democratic  powers  that  be. 
Jackson  was  in  favor  of  a  protective  system  for  American 
labor  when  President.  The  convention  adjourned  to  the 
call  of  the  chair. 

A  meeting  was  then  held  by  the  executive  committee, 
composed  of  John  E.  Shoobert,  Thomas  Denigan,  J.  Ros- 
enberg, F.  P.  McLennan,  James  P.  Hulme,  Isaac  R.  Hall, 
J.  L.  Moody,  C.  S.  Moses,  Thomas  McConnell,  T.  T.  Mc- 
Mahon, R.  F.  Peckham,  T.  H.  Glide,  P.  D.  Jewett,  H. 
Mecham  and  E.  H.  Ward.  J.  L.  Moody  was  chosen  chair- 
man of  the  committee. 

Special  Agent  at  Washington. — Hon.  Thos.  McConnell 
of  Elk  Grove  (Sacramento  county),  who  has  large  interests 
in  sheep  and  sheep  lands  in  California,  Oregon  and  Nevada, 
was  selected  to  go  to  Washington  to  confer  with  our  repre- 
sentatives in  Congress  and  personally  urge  our  interests. 
Mr.  McConnell  will  start  on  about  the  16th  inst.  He  has 
already  a  large  acquaintance  among  public  men,  and  will 
carry  with  him  letters  to  others  whom  it  will  be  important 
for  him  to  know. 

It  is  expected  that  the  chief  fight  will  be  made  in  the 
Senate.  The  House  seems  to  be  completely  under  the 
control  of  the  free  traders,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  the 
bill  will  go  through.  In  the  Senate,  however,  it  will  meet 
stern  and  determined  opposition.  Senator  Perkins  is  out- 
spoken against  the  measure,  but  It  is  believed  that  Senator 
White  will  support  it.  His  speeches  on  the  stump  in  this 
State  during  the  Presidential  campaign  were  warm  for  tariff 
reform  (which  means  absolute  free  trade  so  far  as  wool  Is 
concerned),  and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  he  has 
changed  his  mind  since  that  time. 
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The  Weather. 


Us  farmers  in  ihe  country,  as  seasons  go  and  come 
Is  purly  much  like  other  folks— we're  apt  to  grumble 
some  I 

The  spring's  too  back'ard  for  us  er  loo  for'ard— ary 
one — 

We'll  jaw  about  it  anyhow  and  have  our  way  er 
none  I 

The  thaw's  set  in  too  suddent  er  the  frost's  staid  in 
the  soil 

Too  long  to  give  the  wheat  a  chance,  and  crops  is 

bound  to  spoil  I 
The  weather's  either  most  too  milder  too  outrageous 

rough, 

And  altogether  too  much  rain  er  nol  half  rain 
enough  1 

Now  what  I'd  like  and  what  you'd  like  is  plain 

enough  to  see; 
It's  jest  to  have  old  Providence  drop  round  on  you 

and  me 

And  ast  us  what  our  views  is  first  regardin'  shine  er 
rain 

And  post  'em  when  to  shet  er  offer  let  er  on  again  ! 
And  yit  I'd  ruther,   after  all— considerin"  other 
chores 

I  got  on  hands,  a-tendin'  both  to  my  affairs  and 
yours — 

I'd  ruther  miss  the  blame  I'd  git  a-rulin'  things  up 
there 

And  spend  my  extry  time  in  praise  and  gratitude 
and  prayer. 

— James  Whitcomb  Riley. 


Count  Sorrow  a  Gain, 


It  is  easy,  you  know,  it  is  easy, 

When  the  skies  of  our  life  are  clear, 
To  whistle  a  song  as  we  journey  along, 

And  to  walk  with  a  heart  of  cheer. 
It  is  easy,  you  know,  it  is  easy 

To  sing  when  the  weather  is  fair, 
And  to  feel  that  Ihe  day  will  be  pleasant  alway, 

Unhaunted  by  trouble  and  care. 

But  it's  harder,  ah  yes,  it  is  harder 

To  walk  through  the  storm-beaten  night, 
When  the  soul  ot  man  quails  as  the  dreary  wind 
wails, 

And  there's  nowhere  a  glimmer  of  light. 
It  is  harder,  dear  God,  it  is  harder 

To  stand  'neath  the  burden  we  bear, 
When  we  see  not  the  end  where  our  weary  feet 
tend, 

And  our  heart  is  o'erladen  with  care. 

It  is  harder,  ah  me,  it  is  harder, 

Yet  I  think,  if  we  manfully  bear, 
That  the  spirit  will  grow  'neath  its  buiden  of  woe 

Till  it's  wholly  perfected  and  fair; 
And  the  one  who  plods  on  through  the  tempest, 

With  a  smile  for  the  ti -rce-beating  rain, 
Though  he  misses  the  cheer  of  a  pleasant  way 
here, 

In  the  end  may  count  sorrow  a  gain. 

— Stockton  Mail. 


The  Missing  Pages, 

'^APER,  sir?    Something  to 
read  io  the  train,  ma'am? 
— Times,    Herald,  Sun. 
All  the  magazines?" 

But  the  people  hurried  past 
John's  little  stand  into  the  sta- 
tion, as  they  had  done  all  the 
morning.  Only  two  papers 
sold  and  here  was  noon  !  Profit  two  cents. 
On  sunny  days  his  sales  were  very  brisk; 
but  it  was  drizzling.  The  thick  air  was  full 
of  falling  soot  and  nobody  cared  to  stop  to 
buy. 

"No  wonder  they  want  to  hurry  out  of 
this  horrible  place  !"  muttured  John,  look- 
ing about  at  the  wet,  dingy  houses,  the 
pools  of  black  mud  through  which  the  horses 
tramped,  and  clouds  of  smoke  rolling 
through  the  streets.  He  thought  of  the  sunny 
farm  on  which  he  was  born,  and  (elt  that  he 
never  could  grow  used  to  this  place.  Two 
cents  profit !  Not  enough  to  buy  a  loaf  of 
bread. 

John  thought  of  his  mother  and  of  the 
scanty  breakfast  which  they  had  eaten  to- 
gether in  their  bare  garret,  with  its  windows 
opening  on  the  sooty  roofs.  If  he  could  but 
have  had  a  good  trade,  he  might  have  car- 
ried a  nice  little  treat  home  to  her.  But  the 
crowd  hurried  past  and  nobody  stopped. 

"  Magazine,  ma'am  ?  Something  to  read 
on  " — 

The  lady  stopped.  "  Ah,  your  books  are 
dirty  !"  she  said,  dropping  the  sooty  mag- 
azine with  a  shrug. 

As  if  he  could  help  that !  But  he  began 
blowing  away  the  soot  for  the  twentieth  time 
that  day.  It  was  four  years  since  his  father 
died,  and  he  and  his  mother  had  come  down 
to  town;  and  in  that  time  he  did  nothing  but 
fight  weekly  against  soot  and  starvation. 

He  opened  one  of  the  story  papers  for 
boys.  There  was  a  sea  story  in  it;  a  boy 
goes  off  in  the  first  chapter  as  a  stowaway; 
in  the  third,  "  the  gallant  lad  leaped  upon 
the  deck,  and  the  commander  clasped  him 
in  his  arms  !"  On  the  next  page  was  an 
account  of  a  boy  going  home  from  work, 
who  arrived  in  time  to  scale  the  walls  of  a 
burning  house  and  rescue  a  child,  for  which 
daring  act  he  was  the  next  day  taken  into 


partnership  by  the  child's  father,  a  mil- 
lionaire. 

"  Some    fellows    have    such  splendid 
chances  I"  said  John,  laying  down  the  book 
with  a  sigh.    "  Now,  I've  been  here  for 
years,  and  nothing  grand  or  noble  turns  up 
for  me  to  do.    Buy  twenty- five  papers  daily 
sell  them— if  I  can.    On   Saturdays,  buy 
the  weeklies;  once  a  month,  the  magazines 
That's  the  heft  of  it,  year  in,  year  out 
How's  a  fellow  to  make  a  living  at  that 
sort  of  work  ?" 

An  old  gentleman  who  had  missed  the 
train  sauntered  up  and  began  idly  looking 
over  the  boy's  stock. 

John  watched  him  anxiously.  If  he 
should  buy  one  of  the  six  bound  books  ? 
Profit  on  each  was  a  quarter  of  a  dollar  ' 
If  he  should  buy  one  ot  those,  he  would  take 
home  a  little  treat  to  his  mother  after  all. 

The  boy's  eyes  fairly  glistened;  for,  be- 
sides being  fond  of  his  mother,  he  was 
hungry,  and  the  smell  of  fried  oysters  and 
coffee  from  the  stall  near  by  was  almost 
more  than  he  could  bear. 

The  old  gentleman  took  up  one  of  the 
books.  John  thought  he  was  certainly  go 
ing  to  buy  one.  What  should  the  treat  be  ? 
A  bit  of  fresh  meat  ?  A  mince  pie  ?  He 
decided  that  steak  would  be  best. 

"  Ha !  here  is  a  book  which  I  have 
wanted  for  a  long  time,"  said  the  gentleman. 
"  What's  the  price  of  this,  my  boy  ?  " 

"Those  are  one  dollar  each,  sir." 

"  I'll  take  this.  No,  you  needn't  wrap  it 
up.    I'll  read  it  in  the  train.'' 

He  laid  down  a  bright  new  dollar. 

John  could  almost  smell  the  delicious 
steak,  and  thought  of  his  mother's  thin 
starved  face.  They  had  not  tasted  meat  for 
days.  But  a  glance  at  the  book  as  the  gen 
tleman  dropped  it  into  his  satchel,  caused 
him  to  say  faintly; 

"  Stop,  sir  !  I  did  not  see  which  one  you 
had  taken.  That  is  an  Imperfect  copy. 
There  are  four  leaves  missing  in  the  mid- 
dle." 

Too  bad  ! " — throwing  it  down.    "  The 
money  please." 
"Will  none  of  the  others  suit  ?"  said  John. 
"  No,  I  have  wanted  this  book  for  some 

time." 

"  You  can  have  it  for  half  price,"  said 
John  eagerly. 

"  I  don't  want  a  mutilated  copy  at  all." 
John  handed  him  back  the  money;  and, 
closing  his  satchel,  the  man  walked  on  a 
few  steps,  and  sat  down  in  an  open  doorway 
to  wait  for  his  train.  He  was  a  ruddy,  fat 
old  gentleman,  with  a  kindly,  shrewd  blue 
eye.  Having  nothing  to  do,  he  thought  the 
occurrence  over  leisurely. 

"  That's  an  honest  lad,"  he  said  to  the 
proprietor  of  the  store  in  which  he  stood. 
"  He  might  have  cheated  me  just  now,  but 
he  did  not." 

"Who?  John  M'Tavish  ?  As  honest  as 
steel.  He's  been  under  my  eye  now  for 
four  years,  and  I  know  him  to  be  as  truthful 
a  lad  as  ever  was  born  of  Scotch  blood." 

Urn,  um  ! "  said  the  old  gentleman.  But 
he  put  on  his  spectacles,  and  eyed  John 
from  head  to  foot. 

The  next  day  he  stopped  at  the  same 
shop,  and  walked  up  to  the  proprietor. 

"  How's  he  for  intelligence,  now  ?  "  he  be- 
gan, as  if  the  conversation  had  stopped  the 
moment  before.    "Stupid,  probably?" 

"  I  don't  think  he's  very  shary  in  trade," 
was  the  reply;  "but  he's  a  very  handy  boy. 
He  has  made  a  good  many  very  convenient 
knickknacks  for  the  neighbors — that  book- 
shelf, for  instance." 

"  Why,  that's  the  very  thing  I  want  in  a 
boy  I    Well,  there's  my  train.    Good  day, 
.  H 

'  He'll  be  back  again.  Odd  old  fellow," 
said  the  storekeeper,  laughing. 

The  next  day  he  was  back,  and  he  came 
at  the  same  hour. 

"  I  like  that  boy's  looks,  sir.  I've  been 
watching  him.  But  of  course  he  has  a 
dozen  relations  —  drunken  father,  rag-tag 
brothers — who  would  follow  him?" 

"  No.  He  has  only  a  mother;  and  she  is 
a  decent.  God-fearing  Scotch  woman  —  a 
good  seamstress,  John  tells  me,  but  can  get 
no  work.  Times  are  dull  here  just  now. 
Pity  the  country  folks  will  pour  into  the 
cities.  Mrs.  M'Tavish  has  nothing  but  what 
the  boy  earns  at  his  stand  yonder." 

The  old  gentleman  made  no  reply.  But 
the  next  day  he  was  up  to  the  boy's  stand. 
John  was  looking  pale  and  anxious.  Some 
of  his  regular  customers  had  refused  to  take 
their  magazines,  times  being  so  hard.  They 
would  be  a  dead  loss  on  his  hands. 

"  Paper  ?    Magazines,  sir  ?"  he  asked. 

"  No.  A  word  with  you,  my  lad.  My 
name  is  Bohnn.  I  am  the  owner  of  the 
Bordale  Nurseries,  about  thirty  miles  from 
here.  I  want  a  young  man  to  act  as  clerk 
and  salesman  on  the  grounds,  at  a  salary  of 
thirty  dollars  a  month,  and  a  woman  who 
will  be  strict  and  orderly,  to  oversee  the 


girls  who  pack  flower-seeds,  at  twenty  dol 
lars  a  month.  I  offer  the  position  to  you 
and  your  mother,  and  I  give  you  until  to 
morrow  to  think  it  over." 

"  But  yon — you — don't  know  me  sir  !" 
gasped  John. 

"  I  know  you  very  well.  I  generally  know 
what  I  am  about.  To-morrow,  be  ready  to 
give  your  answer.  I  will  take  yon  four 
weeks  on  trial.  If  I  am  satisfied,  the  en- 
gagement will  be  renewed  for  a  year." 

AH  the  rest  of  the  day  John  felt  like  one 
in  a  dream.  Everybody  had  heard  of  the 
Bordale  Nurseries  and  of  good  old  Isaac 
Bohnn,  their  owner.  But  what  had  he  done, 
that  this  earthly  paradise  should  be  opened 
to  him  ? 

"  You'll  come,  eh  ?"  said  Mr.  Bohnn,  the 
next  day.  "  Thought  you  would.  When 
can  you  begin  work  ?" 

"  At  once,  sir." 

"Good!  By  the  way,  there's  a  vacant 
bouse  on  the  grounds  which  your  mother 
can  have,  rent  free,  if  she  remains  with  me. 
A  mere  box,  but  big  enough.  There's  my 
cart.  Suppose  you  come  out,  M'Tavish, 
and  look  about  you.  You  can  come  back  at 
night." 

John  locked  up  the  stand,  sent  a  message 
to  his  mother,  and  went  with  Mr.  Bohnn. 
He  had  not  yet  told  his  mother  of  this 
change  in  their  affairs. 

He  was  very  silent  when  he  came  home 
that  evening,  but  oddly  tender  with  his 
mother;  and  she  noticed  that  he  remained  a 
long  time  on  bis  knees  at  prayer  that  night. 

They  had  only  a  little  bread  and  milk  for 
breakfast  the  next  morning  and  John  scarcely 
tasted  it. 

"  You  look  as  if  you  could  not  bear  this 
much  longer,  mother,"  he  said,  coming  up 
to  her,  and  putting  his  hands  on  her  shoul- 
der. "  You  need  good  wholesome  meals 
and  the  fresh  air  and  the  hills  and  the  trees 
instead  of  this!" — looking  out  at  the  piled 
stacks  of  chimneys  belching  forth  the  black 
smoke  of  an  iron  foundry. 

"  Don't  talk  of  them,  John,  lad  !" 
"Well,  I  won't."   And  he  put  on  his  hat 
and  went  out. 

An  hour  later  he  came  back. 
"  What  is  wrong?    Why  have  you  left  the 
stand  ! "  asked  his  mother  In  alarm. 

"  We  are  going  to  have  an  outing,  mother. 
Don't  say  a  word.    I  can  afford  it." 

She  never  had  seen  the  boy  so  full  of  ex- 
citement. He  hurried  her  to  the  station, 
and  soon  they  were  gliding  among  beautiful 
rolling  hills  and  across  lovely  meadows  that 
were  sweet  with  the  odor  of  new-mown  hay. 
At  noon  they  came  to  stretches  of  rising 
ground,  covered  with  nurseries  of  young 
trees  of  delicate  green  and  with  vineyards 
and  field  after  field  of  roses,  mignonette  and 
all  kinds  of  sweet-smelling  flowers. 

"  Why,  John,  this  is  fairyland  !  What  is 
this  place?" 

"  The  Bordale  Nurseries.  We  will  get 
out  here,  mother.  I  want  to  show  you  a 
house  that  "— 

He  trembled  with  agitation.  His  face 
was  pale  as  he  led  her  down  to  the  broad, 
glancing  river,  near  which  was  nestled  in 
the  woods  a  cozy  little  cottage  covered  with 
a  beautiful  creeper.  There  was  a  garden,  a 
well  and  a  paddock  for  a  cow.  Inside,  the 
rooms  were  clean  and  ready  for  furnishing. 
The  river  rippled  drowsily  against  its  pebbly 
shore.  The  birds  darted  through  the  blue, 
sunny  air.  The  scent  of  roses  came  in  upon 
the  breeze. 

"  Mother,"  said  John,  "  this,  I  hope,  will 
be  your  home  now."  And  with  that  he  be- 
gan to  laugh  and  caper  about  her  like  a  boy, 
but  the  tears  rolled  down  his  thin  cheeks. 

John  M'Tavish  Is  now  foreman  of  the  Bor- 
dale Nurseries  and  a  man  of  high  standing 
in  the  country.  Not  long  ago  he  said  to  old 
Mr.  Bohnn: 

'  I  owe  this  all  to  the  friend  who  said  a 
good  word  for  me  that  day  in  Pittsburg." 

"No,  Johnny,"  said  the  old  man;  "you 
owe  it  to  the  book  with  the  missing  pages. 
The  chance  came  to  you,  at  it  comes  to 
every  boy,  to  be  honest.  Honesty  and  in- 
dustry, John,  are  what  did  it,  and  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  that  they  never  fall  to  com- 
mand success  in  the  end." 


Brilliant  8. 

"A  Happy  New  Year,"  you  can  make  it,  my  dear 
By  smiling  and  doing  your  best; 
Be  cheery  and  true  the  twelvemonth  through 
So  shall  the  New  Year  be  blest. 

— Youth's  Companion. 
I  have  had  playmates,  I  have  had  companions, 
In  my  days  of  childhood,  in  my  joyful  school  days 
All,  all  are  gone,  the  old  familiar  faces  I 

— Charles  Lamb. 
A  common  form,  his  like  you  see  again; 
To  look  at  he  was  much  like  other  men; 
But  all  his  thought  was  beauty  most  refined, 
With  all  the  graces  dancing  in  bis  mind; 
So  beauty  educates  us  as  we  know  it, 
And  so  transforms  the  man  into  the  poet. 

--James  Bartlett  Wiggin. 
The  woman  could  not  be  of  nature's  making 
Whom,  being  kind,  her  misery  made  not  kinder. 

— Anon. 

He  that  lacks  time  to  mourn  lacks  time  to  mend 

Kternity  mourns  that.    'Tis  an  ill  cure 

For  life's  worst  ills  to  have  no  time  to  feel  them 

Where  sorrow's  held  intrusive  and  turned  out, 

There  wisdom  will  not  enter,  nor  true  power 

Nor  aught  that  dignifies  humanity, 

Yet  such  the  barrenness  of  busy  life. 

—Anon. 

A  careless  hand  half  broke  an  apple  twig, 

And  presently  there  hung  a  withered  spray. 
An  emblem,  thought  I,  of  the  human  soul. 
When  from  its  life  in  God  'tis  torn  away. 

— Mary  Seabury  Lothrop. 
The  winds  like  funeral  dirges  sigh, 

The  forest  trees  their  leaves  have  shed, 
And  like  a  pall  the  snow  doth  lie 

O'er  Nature's  lovely  form,  now  dead. 
But  wait;  the  sun  will  smile  once  more, 

Nor  smile  upon  the  earth  in  vain; 
For.  bright  as  e'er  they  were  of  yore, 
The  beauteous  flowers  will  bloom  again. 

So  when  the  storms  of  life  strip  bare 

The  sheltering  roof  tree  o'er  the  head. 
And  'neath  the  chill  snow-wreath  of  care 

Thy  fondest  hopes,  like  flowers,  lie  dead, 
Wait,  wait;  the  sun  will  smile  once  more. 

Nor  smile  upon  the  home  in  vain; 
For,  bright  as  e'er  they  were  of  yore, 

Life's  beauteous  flowers  will  bloom  again. 
 — Anon. 

Gems  of  Thought. 
Loving  kindness  is  greater  than  laws;  and 
the  charities  of  life  are  greater  than  all  cere- 
monies.— Talmud. 

Life  is  before  you;  not  earthly  life  alone, 
but  life — a  tbtead  running  interminably 
through  the  warp  of  eternity.— J.  G.  Holland. 

True  dignity  abides  with  him  alone  who  in 
the  silent  hour  of  inward  thought  can  still 
suspect  and  still  revere  himself  in  lowliness 
of  heart. — Wordsworth. 

Youth  is  apt  too  much  to  spend  all  its  time 
in  looking  forward.  Old  age  is  apt  too 
much  to  spend  all  its  time  in  looking  back- 
ward. People  in  middle  and  on  the  apex 
look  both  ways.— T.  DeWitt  Talmage. 

The  aged  oak  upon  the  steep  stands  more 
firm  and  secure  if  assailed  by  angry  winds; 
for  if  the  winter  bares  its  head,  the  more 
strongly  it  strikes  Its  roots  into  the  ground, 
acquiring  strength  as  it  loses  beauty.— Mes- 
tastatio. 

Tears,  idle  tears,  I  know  not  what  they 
mean;  tears  from  the  depth  of  some  divine 
despair  rise  in  the  heart  and  gather  in  the 
eyes  in  looking  on  the  happy  autumn  fields, 
and  thinking  of  the  days  that  are  nc  more. 
— Tennyson. 

Snch  help  as  we  can  give  each  other  in 
this  world  is  a  debt  to  each  other,  and  the 
man  who  perceives  a  superiority  or  a  capac- 
ity in  a  subordinate,  and  neither  confesses 
nor  assists  it,  is  not  merely  the  witbholder 
of  kindness,  but  the  committer  of  injury. — 
Ruskin. 

What  a  chimera  is  man  !  what  a  confused 
chaos  !  what  a  subject  of  contradiction  !  a 
professed  judge  of  all  things,  and  yet  a  fee- 
ble worm  of  the  earth  !  the  great  depository 
and  guardian  of  truth,  and  yet  a  mere  bun- 
dle of  uncertainty  !  the  glory  and  the  scan- 
dal of  the  universe.  —  Pascal. 

The  weakest  living  creature, by  concentrat- 
ing bis  powers  on  a  single  object,  can  ac- 
complish something.  The  strongest,  by  dis- 
posing of  his  over  many,  may  fail  to  accom- 
plish anything.  The  drop  by  continually 
falling,  bores  its  passage  through  the  hardest 
rock.  The  hasty  torrent  rushes  over  it  with 
hideous  uproar  and  leaves  no  trace  behind. 
— Carlyle. 
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Homely  Suggestions. 

A  way  of  treating  soiled  kitchen  walls 
Dissolve  a  lump  of  extract  of  logwood  the 
size  of  a  grain  of  corn  in  hot  water,  and  put 
it  in  four  or  five  quarts  of  lime  that  is  ready 
to  use.  One  application  will  be  as  good  as 
two  without  the  logwood. 

New  tins  should  be  set  over  the  fire  with 
the  boiling  water  in  them  for  several  hours 
before  food  is  put  in  them. 

To  scour  knives  easily,  mix  a  small  quan 
tity  of  baking  soda  with  your  brick-dust, 
and  see  if  your  knives  do  not  polish  better 
To  prevent  crockery  glaze  from  cracking, 
place  the  crockery  In  a  boiler  of  cold  water 
and  give  it  a  good  boiling.  Let  the  crockery 
remain  in  the  water  until  cold.  A  little 
milk  and  water  rubbed  over  oilcloth  after 
it  has  been  scrubbed  and  dried  will 
freshen  it.  When  dishes  become  dis- 
colored through  careless  washing,  wash 
them  In  strong  soap  suds  and  scour  them 
with  marble  sand  or  sifted  coal  ashes, 
Trim  and  fill  the  lamps  in  the  morning  or 
you  may  add  to  the  tale  of  accidents,  as  the 
unwise  virgins  whose  lamps  were  not  ready 
when  wanted.  Rubbing  warts  with  lemon 
juice  three  or  four  times  a  day  will,  it  is 
said,  cause  them  to  disappear  within  a 
month.  Grease  spots  may  be  removed 
from  a  cold  stove  by  covering  them  entirely 
with  hot  wood  ashes.  To  clean  a  spice 
mill  :  If  you  wish  to  clean  your  spice-mill, 
grind  a  handfull  of  raw  rice  in  it.  The 
particles  of  spice  and  pepper,  or  of  coffee, 
will  not  adhere  to  it  after  the  rice  has  passed 
through. — Jenness  Miller  Monthly. 


Household  Hints. 


A  tart  in  great  favor  is  an  iced  case  of 
puff  paste  with  a  filling  of  marmalade  and 
whipped  cream. 

It  is  very  vexing  and  annoying  to  have 
one's  lips  break  out  with  cold  sores,  but  it  is 
better  to  have  them  out  than  in.  A  drop  of 
warm  mutton  suet  applied  to  the  sores  at 
night  just  before  retiring,  will  soon  cause 
them  to  disappear. 

In  a  charmingly  furnished  apartment, 
where  the  space  is  very  much  limited,  the 
substitute  for  the  cumbersome  buffet  is  a 
spot  of  beauty  In  the  little  dining-room. 
Two  skeleton  shelves  have  been  made  of 
walnut,  and  placed  in  one  corner  against  a 
piece  of  dark-red  matting  tacked  upon  the 
wall.  On  these  shelves  rich  blue  china  is 
arranged  with  a  most  delightful  effect. 

All  physicians  who  have  had  much  to  do 
with  gymnasiums  are  eloquent  in  their 
praises.  Within  certain  common-sense  rules 
they  say  that  no  growing  child  should  be 
debarred  the  healthful  exercise  and  helps  to 
right  development  that  is  here  extended, 
where  it  is  possible  to  take  advantage  of 
them. 

Table  fruit  will  keep  twice  as  long  if  it  is 
kept  in  separate  lots.  Contact  hastens  de- 
cay. One  bad  apple  will  spoil  a  barrel.  It 
will  pay  the  housewife  to  have  the  peaches, 
plums,  oranges,  lemons  and  other  small  fruit 
wrapped  in  paper  when  it  comes  from  the 
market,  and  to  separate  the  bunches  of 
grapes.  Street  venders  preserve  them  by 
hanging  them  up  in  a  cool  place.  The  next 
best  plan  Is  to  lay  them  on  a  large  platter  or 
In  kitchen  saucers,  with  space  between. 


Do  You  Know 

That  eggs  covered  when  frying  will  cook 
much  more  even  ? 

That  if  you  heat  your  knife  you  can  cut 
hot  bread  as  smoothly  as  cold  ? 

That  camphor  menthol  Is  an  excellent  in- 
halent  if  one  is  suffering  from  cold? 

That  a  little  flour  dredged  over  the  top  of 
a  cake  will  keep  the  icing  from  running? 

That  the  white  of  an  egg,  with  a  little 
sugar  and  water,  is  good  for  a  child  with 
an  irritable  stomach  ? 

That  clear,  black  coffee,  diluted  with 
water  and  containing  a  little  ammonia,  will 
cleanse  and  restore  black  clothes  ? 

That  a  large  slice  of  raw  potato  in  the  fat 
when  frying  doughnuts  will  prevent  the 
black  specks  from  appearing  on  their  sur- 
face ? 

That  by  rubbing  with  a  flannel  cloth  dip- 
ped in  whiting  the  brown  discoloration  may 
be  taken  off  cups  which  have  been  used  for 
baking  ? 

That  a  little  powdered  borax  in  baby's 
bath  water  prevents  the  little  one's  skin 
from  chafing,  and  is  not  so  liable  to  break 
out  with  the  heat? — Ella  B.  Simmons,  in 
Good  Housekeeping. 


Exact  justice  is  commonly  more  merciful 
in  the  long  run  than  pity,  for  it  tends  to  fos- 
ter in  men  those  stronger  qualities  which 
make  them  good  citizens. — Lowell. 
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Cuddle  Doon. 


[This  sweet  and  tender  little  poem  for  the  nursery 
is  by  "Surfaceman"  (Alexander  Anderson)  in  "Con- 
temporary Scotch  Verse."  It  is  very  popular  ii 
Scotland.] 

The  bairnies  cuddle  doon  at  nicht 

Wi'  muckle  (aught  an'  din; 
"Oh,  try  and  sleep,  ye  waukrife  rogues, 

Your  faither's  comin'  in." 
They  never  heed  a  word  I  speak; 

I  try  to  gie  a  froon, 
But  aye  I  hap  them  up  an'  cry, 

"O  bairnies,  cuddle  doon  !  " 

Wee  Jamie  wi'  the  curly  heid — 

He  aye  sleeps  next  the  wa', 
Bangs  up  an'  cries,  "  I  want  a  piece  " — 

The  rascal  starts  them  a'. 
I  rin  and  fetch  them  pieces,  drinks, 

They  stop  awee  the  soun', 
Then  draw  the  blankets  up  an'  cry, 

"Noo,  weanies,  cuddle  doon." 

But  ere  five  minutes  gang,  wee  Rab 

Cries  out  frae  neath  the  claes, 
"Mither,  mak  Tarn  gie  ower  at  ance, 

He's  kittlin'  wi'  his  taes." 
The  mischief's  in  that  Tam  for  tricks, 

He'd  bother  half  the  toon  ; 
But  aye  I  hap  them  up  an'  cry, 

"O  bairnies,  cuddle  doon  1" 

At  length  they  hear  their  faither's  fit, 

An',  as  he  seeks  the  door, 
They  turn  their  faces  to  the  wa', 

While  Tam  pretends  to  snore, 
"Hae  a'  the  weens  been  gude?"  he  asks, 

As  be  pits  aff  his  shoon; 
"The  bairnies,  John,  are  in  their  beds, 

An'  lang  since  cuddled  doon." 

An'  just  afore  we  bed  oorsel's 

We  look  at  our  wee  lambs, 
Tam  has  his  airm  roun'  wee  Rab's  neck. 

And  Rab  his  airm  round  Tarn's. 
I  lift  wee  Jamie  up  the  bed. 

An'  as  I  straik  each  croon, 
I  whisper,  till  my  heart  fills  up, 

"O  bairnies,  cuddle  doon  1 " 

The  bairnies  cuddle  doon  at  nicht 

Wi'  mirth  that's  dear  to  me; 
But  soon  the  big  warl's  cark  an'  care 

Will  quaten  doon  their  glee. 
Yet,  come  what  will  to  ilka  ane, 

May  He  who  rules  aboon 
Aye  whisper,  though  their  pows  be  ba, 

"O  bairnies,  cuddle  doon  I" 


The  Ducklings. 

Written  for  the  Rukal  Press  by  Aunt  Susie. 
"  O,  mother,  what  shall  I  do?  The  old 
duck  has  left  her  nest  and  won't  go  back. 
Only  four  days  more  and  the  eggs  would 
have  hatched !  Do  you  suppose  I  could 
make  them  hatch  out  in  the  house?" 

All  this  was  said  in  a  very  anxious  tone 
by  a  little  boy  named  Billy,  who  lived  on  a 
ranch  and  had  a  dozen  hens  and  ducks  all 
his  own.  He  had  set  an  old  duck  on  a  nest 
of  eggs  and  was  so  disappointed  when  he 
found  she  had  tired  of  setting. 

His  mother  said:  "  You  better  see  if  you 
can  find  a  hen  that  wants  to  set.  If  so,  put 
the  duck  eggs  under  her  and  perhaps  they 
will  hatch  out  all  right.  You  couldn't  keep 
them  warm  all  night;  it  would  be  nc  use  to 
bring  them  into  the  house." 

So  Billy  went  to  his  yard  of  hens,  and 
sure  enough  he  found  a  big  Black  Langsban 
hen  he  called  Betsv  on  a  nest.  When  he 
touched  her,  she  ruffled  up  her  feathers  and 
clucked  and  wouldn't  get  off  the  nest,  and 
she  looked  dull  and  stupid,  as  setting  hens 
do.  Billy  was  greatly  rejoiced,  and  put  the 
duck  eggs  under  her. 

She  settled  down  comfortably,  and  seemed 
to  say:  "  Well,  these  are  the  largest  eggs  I 
ever  sat  on;  but  then  the  Langshans  are  such 
a  fine  breed  of  hens.  I  suppose  my  rela- 
tions have  laid  these  big  eggs  on  purpose  for 
me.  I  have  been  laying  eggs  a  long  time 
myself,  and  some  of  these  must  be  mine, 
only  I  didn't  know  they  were  so  big;  but  it 
must  be  all  right,  so  I'll  just  take  a  nap  and 
be  comfortable,  for  it  is  a  long  time  before  I 
shall  have  any  chicks  come  out  of  these  eggs. 
Let  me  see.  The  sun  has  to  come  up  be- 
hind that  big  hill  and  travel  way  round  to 
that  other  hill  behind  me  and  go  out  of  sight 
twenty- one  times  before  I  can  get  my  chicks. 
I  don't  expect  to  sleep  all  that  time,  but  I 
mean  to  have  a  good  nap."  So  she  nestled 
down  and  looked  very  comfortable. 

Billy  went  off  to  work  very  happy.  It 
was  his  regular  duty  to  keep  the  house  sup- 
plied with  wood  for  stoves  and  fireplaces  and 
plenty  of  kindlings,  nicely  split,  and  put  in  a 
separate  box.  Billy  was  only  twelve  years 
old,  but  whatever  he  did  was  well  done.  His 
motto  was,  "  What  is  worth  doing  at  all  is 
worth  doing  well." 

Good  old  Betsy  did  not  know  she  had  to 
finish  up  the  neglected  duties  of  a  duck,  so 
when  the  fourth  day  came  after  Billy  gave 
her  the  eggs  she  was  very  much  astonished 
to  hear  the  eggs  crack  under  her.  She 
poked  one  egg  out  from  nnder  her  to  see 


what  was  the  matter,  when  out  rolled  a  little 
yellow  duckling  that  surprised  her  so  she 
jumped  off  and  found  her  nest  full  of  the 
same  queer-looking  things;  they  made  a 
noise  almost  like  the  "  peep,  peep  "  of  young 
turkeys.  Poor  old  Betsy  didn't  know  what 
to  do.  At  last  Billy  came  and  found  all  the 
eggs  had  hatched.  He  was  much  delighted 
But  Betsy  did  feel  happy,  nevertheless.  She 
went  back  on  the  nest,  and  seemed  to  say 

"  Well,  this  Is  certainly  very  funny.  All 
my  relations  are  Langshans,  and  here  I 
have  a  nestful  of  yellow  chicks,  when  every' 
body  knows  that  Langsban  chicks  are  black. 
And  these  are  such  queer-looking  chicks, 
too;  they  have  a  piece  of  skin  between  their 
toes,  and  have  such  funny  bills.  I  certainly 
never  saw  such  queer  chicks,  but  I  am  sure 
they  keep  calling  '  Mother,' '  Mother,'  though 
not  in  just  the  same  tone  as  my  last  chicks 
did;  but  if  I  am  not  their  mother  I'm  sure  I 
don't  know  who  is.  I'll  do  my  duty  and 
keep  them  warm  to-night,  and  to-morrow 
take  them  for  a  walk,  and  find  bugs  and 
worms  for  them." 

The  little  ducklings  did  not  seem  to  under 
stand  her  "  cluck,  cluck,"  but  they  knew  her 
feathers  kept  them  warm,  so  cuddled  under 
her  and  went  to  sleep. 

The  next  day  Billy  let  Betsy  out  with  her 
brood,  and  laughed  to  see  the  little  duck- 
lings waddle  along  beside  the  hen.  There 
was  a  pond  on  one  side  of  the  corral  near 
the  barn,  where  the  horses  drank,  and  Betsy, 
like  a  good  mother,  thought  she  would  give 
her  chicks  a  drink;  so  they  followed  her  to 
the  pond.  She  took  a  drink,  and  expected 
them  to  do  the  same;  but,  to  her  intense  as 
tonishment  and  fright,  they  went  right  in  the 
pond  and  began  paddling  around.  She 
called:  "Come  back.  Come  back.  You 
will  all  be  drowned.'  Chicks  can't  play  in 
water.    Come  back,  I  tell  you." 

But  they  paid  no  attention  to  her.  They 
didn't  understand  what  she  said.  They 
knew  that  "  Quack,  quack,  quack "  meant 
"  Go  in  the  water  and  swim,"  but  they  didn't 
know  that  "  Cluck,  cluck,  cluck "  meant 
"Don't  go  in  the  water."  So  they  swam 
clear  across  the  pond  and  had  such  a  good 
time.  They  caught  some  long-legged  flies 
on  the  water,  and  ate  the  grass  when  they 
reached  land  on  the  other  side. 

Poor  Betsy  was  so  frightened  and  bewil- 
dered she  didn't  know  what  to  do;  but  at 
last,  as  they  wouldn't  come  to  her,  she  de- 
termined to  go  to  them,  so  made  a  brave 
step  in  the  pond.  But  she  went  way  down 
in  the  water  and  got  her  feathers  all  wet, 
and  she  began  to  call  and  make  such  a  noise 
Billy  heard  her  and  went  to  see  what  the 
matter  was.  He  had  to  laugh,  she  looked 
so  funny,  but  felt  sorry  for  her.  He  knew 
she  was  trying  to  follow  her  ducklings,  and 
also  knew  she  would  be  drowned  if  he  left 
her,  so  pulled  her  out  and  carried  her  over 
to  the  other  side,  where  her  ducklings  were. 
She  shook  herself  and  stood  in  the  sun,  and 
after  awhile  was  dry  and  comfortable  again. 
She  scolded  her  ducklings,  but  they  didn't 
understand.  They  knew  they  felt  tired  and 
sleepy,  so  ran  to  her,  and  she  brooded  them, 
scolding  all  the  while. 

Well,  the  next  day  the  ducklings  went  in 
the  pond  again.  Betsy  didn't  try  to  follow 
them.  She  made  up  her  mind  they  were  the 
queerest  and  most  disobedient  chicks  she 
ever  had.  She  scolded  and  scolded;  but 
they  didn't  understand,  and  went  in  the  pond 
every  day,  had  fine  times,  and  grew  fast, 
and  soon  became  beautiful  white  Pekin 
ducks. 


Discovery  of  the  Telescope. 

As  in  many  other  cases  of  discovery,  that 
of  the  telescope  appears  to  have  been  the  re- 
sult of  a  playful  accident,  says  the  Optician. 
Several  stories  are  told  about  it,  but  they  are 
all  similar.  The  one  most  generally  ac- 
cepted tells  how,  about  the  year  1590,  just 
303  years  ago,  the  children  of  Zachariah 
Jansen,  a  spectacle-maker,  residing  at  Mld- 
dleburgh,  in  Holland,  were  playing  one  day 
in  their  father's  workshop,  and  observed  that 
when  they  held  between  their  fingers  two 
spectacle  glasses,  one  some  distance  from 
the  other,  and  looked  through  them  at  the 
weather-cock  on  the  church,  it  seemed  in- 
verted, but  very  much  nearer  to  them  and 
greatly  Increased  in  size.  Their  father,  when 
his  attention  was  called,  saw  that  one  of  the 
glasses  was  convex  and  the  other  concave. 
He  made  experiments,  and  ended  by  fixing 
such  glasses  in  wooden  tubes  a  few  inches 
long  and  selling  them  for  curiosities.  An- 
other account  tells  us  how  one  Lipperscheim 
discovered  the  telescope  in  a  similar  manner. 
Descartes,  however,  a  contemporary,  gives 
the  credit  to  James  Metius,  a  glass-cutter  in 
Holland,  whose  brother,  a  professor  of 
mathematics  and  a  maker  of  burning  glasses 
and  mirrors,  hit  upon  the  discovery  in  the 
same  way  that  Jansen's  children  are  said  to 
have  done. 


STAR  PLOWS. 


—  MADE  BY  — 

BENICIA  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS. 

GOOD  PLOWS  AS  LOW-PRICED  AS 

NO  BETTER  MADE  ANY  GOOD  PLOWS 

HUNDREDS  ARE  BETTER  THAN 

SOLD  YEARLY  MOST  GOOD  PLOWS 

Workmanship  and  Material 
GUARANTEED. 

Your  local  dealer  probably  has  them.  "  ha 
hasn't  and  won't  get  them  for  you,  write  direct 
to  us.— 

BAKER  &  HAMILTON 

SAN  FRANCISCO  and  SACRAMENTO. 

M  * 

CLIMAX  DISC  HARROWS 


EUREKA 

GANG  PLOWS. 


The  ONLY  Gang  Plow 
That  will  work  in  all  soils 
And  under  all  conditions 
Without  trouble  and  breakage. 

Many  styles  and  sizes. 
Different  bottoms 
For  different  soils. 

We  Make  them, 
We  Guarantee  them. 

Used  on  the  largest  farms  in  the  state:  Wit- 
ness—the "  Glenn  Estate,"  Gov.  Stanford's  Ranch, 
Miller  &  Lux,  Jno.  Finnell.  and  many  others. 

BAKER  &  HAMILTON, 

SAN  FRANCISCO  and  SACRAMENTO. 
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CALIFORNIA. 

Butte. 

Palermo  Prograt:  Mr.  Stone  of  Concow  is 
preparing  to  go  extensively  into  hop  raising 
next  season,  and  is  now  getting  oat  16,000  hop 
poles  for  that  purpose. 

W.  E.  Gillespie,  who  grew  tobacco  in  the 
East  some  years  ago,  will  raise  a  qnantity  of 
tobacco  next  season  near  Oroville,  as  he  is  con- 
fident that  a  good  quality  can  be  raised  in  this 
State. 

Chico  Chronicle- Record:  About  one  year  ago 
Matt  Schwein  bought  of  D.  M.  Reavis  a  sow 
with  eleven  shoats,  the  latter  being  then  about 
six  months  old.  Lately  he  killed  the  mother 
and  one  of  the  shoats,  the  former  weighing, 
when  dressed,  525  pounds  and  the  latter  494 
pounds. 

Del  Norte. 

Del  Norte  Record:  From  one  of  the  stock- 
holders of  the  Crescent  Creamery  Co.,  Smith 
river,  we  learn  that  the  following  is  the  busi- 
ness done  by  the  creamery  during  1893: 
Amount  of  milk  purchased,  1,980,792  pounds; 
amount  of  butter  made,  92,676  pounds;  average 
amount  of  milk  for  the  season  required  to  make 
one  pound  of  butter,  21.44  pounds.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  it  was  rather  late  in  the  season 
when  the  creamery  began  operations,  and  the 
above  is  a  good  showing. 

Fresno. 

Fresno  Expositor:  The  owner  of  a  20-acre 
vineyard  near  this  city  has  just  received  word 
that  about  five  tons  of  his  raisins  have  been 
sold  in  the  East  at  1*  cents  a  pound.  He  esti- 
mates that  he  is  out  about  $500  on  his  year's 
work. 

Humboldt. 

The  Eureka  Standard  declares  that  it  is  hardly 
worth  while  to  ship  potatoes  now.  They  are 
worth  more  by  the  sack  in  Eel  river  valley 
than  they  are  in  San  Francisco. 

Many  range  owners  in  the  Garberville  sec- 
tion who  had  intended  to  plant  orchards  have 
concluded  to  wait  another  year.  They  fear 
that  the  late  grasshopper  visitation  may  be 
more  than  duplicated  another  year. 

We  take  from  the  Eureka  Standard  of  last 
week  the  following  manifest  of  the  oat-going 
steamer  Pomona  as  illustrating  the  industry 
of  Humboldt  county:  Six  boxes  apples,  1200 
feet  moulding,  3000  fancy  pickets,  300,000 
green  shingles,  5  cases  fish;  from  Areata,  15 
rases  butter,  25  sacks  peas;  from  E.  K.  &  E. 
R.  R.,  67  cases  fish,  48  cases  butter,  8  kegs 
butter,  59  boxes  apples,  15  bundles  green  hides, 
10  coal  oil  cans  tallow,  3  sacks  tallow;  from 
Fields  Landing,  153  boxes  apples.  The  Po- 
mona is  one  of  many  boats  that  ply  between 
San  Francisco  and  northern  ports.  Such 
shipments  as  those  above  reported  are  made 
every  day  or  two. 

Lake. 

D.  M.  Hanson  whose  ranch  is  in  Lake  county 
12  miles  from  Sulphur  creek,  shipped  3700 
pounds  of  almonds  to  market  at  San  Francisco 
last  week.  This  is  the  first  shipment  of  the 
kind  from  those  parts. 

Los  Angeles. 

Downey  Champion:  A  fatal  epidemic  has 
prevailed  among  the  hogs  of  this  vicinity  dur- 
ing the  past  month.  The  loss  has  been  mainly 
among  young  stock  running  at  pasture.  The 
symptoms:  No  desire  for  food,  violent  breath- 
ing, or  what  is  commonly  called  the  thumps. 
The  disease  proves  fatal  in  three  or  four  days. 
The  heaviest  loser  in  this  neighborhood  is  Al- 
len W.  Neighbours,  who  has  had  upward  of  100 
bead  of  weaned  pigs  and  growing  hogs  die  in 
the  last  three  weeks.  Messrs.  Morrow,  Slinger- 
land  and  others  have  also  lost  heavily  by  the 
mysterious  disease,  which  is  supposed  not  to  be 
hog  cholera,  but  some  unknown  disease  equally 
fatal. 

Modoc. 

Jesse  D.  Carr  is  making  preparations  to  win- 
ter 600  head  of  cattle  at  the  lava  beds  southeast 
of  Tule  lake,  Modoc  county.  He  is  hauling  hay 
there  for  the  saddle  horses,  and  expects  to  keep 
two  men  on  the  ground  uutil  grass  grows  again. 
This  is  the  place  where  Captain  Jack  and  the 
troops  held  their  protracted  dispute  20  years 
ago. 

Monterey. 

Salinas  Index:  Mayor  H.  S.  Ball  of  Salinas 
has  been  looking  up  the  dairy  statistics  of  Mon- 
terey county.  He  finds  that  there  are  between 
75  and  80  dairies  in  the  county,  equipped  with 
from  50  to  500  cows  each,  very  few — probably 
not  more  than  half  a  dozen — having  less  than 
100  cows. 

O ran ae. 

Santa  Ana  Blade:  William  Paramore  and  F. 
L.  Smith  have  been  awarded  the  contract  for 
picking,  packing  and  hauling  oranges  from  the 
orchards  to  the  packing  houses  for  the  Santiago 
Orange-Growers'  Association  at  the  rate  of  33 
cents  per  packed  box.  Material  and  appliances 
will  be  supplied  at  cost  by  the  association  and 
everything  is  included  in  the  price  named  ex- 
cept washing.  The  boxes  will  cost  12J  cents  a 
piece.  Secretary  Cargill  of  the  County  Ex- 
change told  the  meeting  that  the  establishment 
of  an  auction  house  now  under  way  by  some 
large  commission  firms  would  obviate  the  diffi- 
culty expeoted  by  some  growers  who  are  in  need 
of  ready  money. 

El  Toro  letter  in  Santa  Ana  Blade:  About 
7000  acres  of  barley,  wheat,  corn  and  oats  will 
be  put  in  this  year  at  El  Toro.  The  chief 
grain-growers  are  Mr.  Hiles,  of  Santa  Ana, 
about  500  acres;  D.  Ahern,  about  1000  acres; 
Henry  Schwartz  <fe  Sons,  about  1000  acres  and 
Mr.  Buckheim,  of  Santa  Ana,  about  1400  acres; 
Mr.  Cooper,  250  acres;  Rogers  &  Thompson, 
600  acres;  Mr.  Cook,  500  acres;  8alter  Bros.,  350 
acres;  Chas.  Salter,  200  acres;  Kohlmeyer,  3000  1 


acres  besides  a  number  of  others  who  will  plant 
smaller  patches.  Most  of  the  acreage  will  be 
broken  for  the  first  time  this  year.  The  new 
acreage  in  fruit  this  year  at  El  Toro  amounts 
to  about  22,000  trees  of  the  deciduous  and  citrus 
varieties.  The  largest  planters  are  William 
Hoyle,  E.  P.  Hoyle,  A.  C.  Twist,  Captain  Hud- 
dy,  C.  W.  Lyons  and  Charles  Salter. 

Santa  Clara. 

Gilroy  Advocate:  A  wonderful  showing  of 
wild  oats,  barley  and  mustard  of  this  season't- 
growth  was  brought  under  our  eyes  a  few  days 
since  by  Mr.  Sanders.  The  barley  was  volun- 
teer  and  stood  four  feet  high,  the  oats  looking 
equally  thrifty  and  the  mustard  was  full  of  yel 
low  blossom.  It  is  certainly  a  remarkable 
growth  at  this  early  date  and  it  tells  of  the 
absence  of  frosts  and  the  rich  nature  of  the  soil 
of  the  redwood  foothills  of  the  west  range. 

J.  A.  McKerran  has  recently  planted  at  his 
ranch  near  Gilroy  a  large  number  of  olive  and 
cork  elm  trees  of  large  growth.  Last  year  he 
made  a  similar  and  successful  planting  of  trees 
three  and  four  years  old. 

Santa  Cruz. 

Watsonville  Pajaronian:  Over  9000  acres  have 
been  contracted  for  beets  for  the  campaign  of 
1894 — the  largest  acreage  in  the  history  of  th» 
Watsonville  factory.  Of  this  amount  4000 
acres  are  in  this  valley  and  the  balance  on  the 
Salinas. 

Solano. 

The  Yacaville  Reporter  names  the  following 
as  examples  of  successful  woman  orchardists  in 
its  neighborhood:  Mrs.  E.  P.  Buckingham 
Mrs.  Geo.  M.  Blake,  Mrs.  Thayer  and  Miss 
Bates.  Mrs.  Jagger,  Mrs.  Shroeder,  Miss  Holmes, 
Mrs.  Marvine,  Mrs.  Whitman,  Mrs.  Levi  Korns, 
Mrs.  Pearson,  Mrs.  Allen,  Mrs.  Barrows,  Mrs. 
M.  C.  Smith,  Mis.  Quick,  Mrs.  Martell.  The 
last  named  lady  ships  every  year  the  first  ript 
oranges  in  the  State. 

Dixon  Tribune:  Peter  Boyens  has  a  novel 
weavil  trap  in  operation  at  bis  place.  It  is 
simply  a  five-gallon  oil  can,  which  is  thrust  in 
the  barley  bin,  where  the  little  pests  abound. 
What  attraction  the  metal  can  has  for  the 
weavil  it  would  be  hard  to  determine,  but  they 
leave  the  grain  in  thousands  and  gather  in  the 
can,  which  is  easily  emptied  and  reset. 
Sonoma. 

Sonoma  Tribune:  Orchardists  began  plowing 
immediately  after  the  recent  rainstorm  cleared 
away  and  the  soil  is  reported  to  be  exactlv  in 
the  proper  condition  for  its  being  turned.  Thus 
far  the  fruit  trees  have  been  faring  well  and  il 
the  weather  in  spring  will  be  mild  the  crops 
will  turn  out  well. 

Cloverdale  Reveille:  This  year  marks  another 
important  epoch  in  the  history  of  this  favored 
section.  For  the  first  time  olives  are  grown  in 
sufficient  quantities  to  be  pat  on  the  market. 
The  Italian -Swiss  colony,  whose  extensive 
vineyards,  olive  orchards  and  olive  groves  are 
growing  in  such  a  prodigious  manner,  and 
whose  wines  are  prize  -  winners  wherever 
brought  into  competion,  have  this  year  sold 
their  crop  of  olives  to  Mr.  Tiburio  Parrott  at 
8t.  Helena.  It  was  our  pleasure  to  visit  the 
superintendent,  Mr.  L.  Vosconi,  recently,  and 
he  presented  us  with  a  bottle  of  pickled  olives, 
the  first  ever  put  up  by  the  colony,  and  we  say, 
without  any  favor,  that  they  were  richer  in 
tsste  and  more  palatable  than  the  foreign 
pickled  olives.  With  the  olive  groves  already 
planted  and  those  about  to  be  pat  out,  with 
the  extensive  orange  groves,  the  future  promi- 
nence of  this  section  as  a  citrus  district 
promises  to  bring  great  riches. 

Cloverdale  Reveille:  A.  C.  Ledger  is  arranging 
to  go  into  the  pork  business  in  an  extensive 
way.  He  says  that  in  his  estimation  there  is 
more  money  in  raising  hogs  for  market  than 
any  other  farm  product  that  he  knows  of. 
Men  are  now  engaged  in  clearing  a  tract  of 
land  back  of  his  house,  which  will  be  planted 
to  grain  and  hogs  turned  in  to  harvest  the 
crop. 

Sutter. 

Sutter  Independent:  The  conditions  have 
been  very  favorable  for  planting,  and  the  grain 
that  is  now  up  is  doing  well.  The  recent  frosts 
have  been  of  great  benefit  in  mellowing  the 
soil  and  making  it  pulverize  nicely  for  winter 
sowing.  It  will  also  prove  of  advantage  to 
summer-fallow  in  rooting.  On  the  adobe  lands 
the  grain  is  about  all  in.  Some  of  the  sandy 
lands  remain  to  be  plowed  and  sown,  but  not 
to  any  large  extent.  On  the  whole,  we  do  not 
remember  to  have  seen  a  more  favorable  winter 
during  a  residence  of  a  quarter  of  a  century 
in  this  county.  The  rivers,  up  to  this  time, 
have  remained  with  remarkable  propriety. 
The  waters  of  Butte  creek  and  slough,  the 
Tisdale  outlet  and  the  back  water  from  the 
delta  have  filled  the  lower  part  of  the  tnle 
basin,  without  spreading  out  over  the  winter 
pasturage,  or  endangering  the  back  levees.  Of 
course  there  is  still  time  for  very  high  waters. 
Tehama- 
Major  J.  8.  Cone  and  Gen.  N.  P.  Chipman, 
says  the  Red  Bluff  Sentinel,  have  received  a 
quantity  of  pecan  nuts  from  Texas  which  will 
be  planted  on  their  respective  places.  They  are 
of  the  best  variety  and  were  on  a  tree  that  cost 
$50  when  it  was  scarcely  more  than  a  switch. 
The  nuts  received  cost  $1  a  pound,  while  the 
ordinary  varieties  do  not  command  more  than 
15  cents  a  pound. 

Tulare. 

Tulare  Times:  Four  potatoes  that  weigh  16 
pounds !  A  pretty  big  story,  but  that  is  what 
was  accomplished  near  Porterville  the  past  sea- 
son. Those  four  potatoes  will  loom  up  at  the 
Midwinter  Fair. 

Ventura. 

Ventura  Advocate:  Some  of  our  farmers  are 
seeding  their  land  to  rye  grass,  which  has 
proved  to  be  the  best  crop,  both  in  quality  and 
quantity,  for  feed.  It  does  best  on  wet  land, 
where  it  forms  a  sod  and  will  last  for  years 
without  re-sowing. 


CHOICE  ROSES  AT  5  Cts. 


OUR  RAINBOW  COLLECTION 

OF  20 ROSES  FOR  SI- 


FKEPAII> 
UV   >;  in,. 


Good  & 
Reese's 
Roses  are 
their  own 
roots. 


The  rows  w«  (tend  nre  on  their  own  root*,  from  10  tn  IS 
incht>H  Mshf  and  will  bloom  freely  thisNummer  either  in  pott* 
or  planted  in  yard.  They  (ire  hardy,  ever  bloomers.  We  Mtnd 
inntructionn  with  each  order  how  to  plant  and  care  for  them. 
Plei.no  examine the  below  list  of choice  fragrant  monthly 
rosea,  and  if  you  can  duplicate  them  anywhere  for  an 
amount  ho  hnmll  hs«M-  They  are  nearly  all  new  kind*.— Wo 
guarnnteo  them  to  reacti  yon  in  Rood  condition,  and  wv  ulm> 

fuuruntvc  them  to  hv  tlie,  bvmt  dollar'*  worth  of  ro«<*«  vou 
are OTor purchased.   THE  RAINBOW  COLLECTION  OF  20 
ROSES  FOR  ONE  DOLLAR  MUST  BE  ORDERED  COMPLETE. 

The  List : — Rrldenmnld,  the  best  pink  rose  by  far  ever  introduced, 
rlnci'**  of  W  alt-,  amber  yellow,  dcufteniiuc  to  orange.  Nnowflake, 
ire  white,  always  in  bloom.    IVInretu*  dt*  Kudzlwell*  lovely  corn  I  red. 
earl  of  the  <*arden«,  deep  Kolden  yellow.     Beauty  of  MtapU-furd, 
bright  rosy  crinihon.    <1  ■••-«- n  of  F  rust  run  ec,  in  clusters  of  six  to  ten  roses, 
white  edged  pink.    Itln-lng.il. I,  t>eautiful  shades  of  saffron  and  tawn.   N  tin  wet, 
golden  amber,  resembles  an  "afterglow."    l>r.  4: rill,  coppery  yellow  and  fawny 
rose.  IliicheHH  Marie  Immueulata,  an  intermingling  of  bronze,  urange,  yellow, 
pink  and  crimson.    Lady  <  'n«(lrr<  ngli.  noft  rosy  crimson  and  yellow.  Pupa 
Gentler,  lovely  dark  red.   Ktac  of  Gold,  the  (|ueen  of  all  yellow  roses.  Wuhun, 
a  great  ro*o  in  bloom  all  the  time.  Lady  Stanley,  great  garden  rose.  Vlweoun- 
ftHM  Wniitlr r,  one  of  the  best  roses  grown.    Cleoputm,  soft  shell  pink,  lovely. 
Mappho,  fawn  suffused  with  red.    Lctty  I'olc*.  very  chaste  und  beautiful. 


THE  PROOF  OF  THE  PUDDING  IS  IN  THE  EATING.  JS^SSSVSSSSt 

Ballineer.  Tenia,  Nov.  29.  Pittuburiih,  Fa.,8ept.  31  1H93. 

The  Good  A  Reese  Co.,  Springfield,  O.  Gentlemen:  The  Goon*  Reese  Co.,  Springfield,  O.  Gentlemen: 
The  20  ever  bloomiuK  rosea  you  sent  me  for  tl.  arrived  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  the  excellent  assortment  of 
yesterday  in  the  most  splendid  condition,  and  allow  me  roses  contained  in  your  Rainbow  Collection.  On  May 
to  say  that  I  was  absolutely  surprised  at  the  size  of  the  8, 1  planted  them,  19  of  them  lived.  About  six  of  them 
stalks  and  the  amount  length  and  thriftiness  of  the  bloomed  in  June,  since  which  all  have  bloomed  either 
roots.  I  hAve  wondered  many  times  how  you  could  af-  monthly  or  i**rpetunl.  true  to  their  color.  On  Sept.  1, 1 
ford  to  send  out  such  roses  for  such  a  small  price.  Every  counted  1U6  buds  and  blooms  on  the  19  roses.  They  were 
home  in  the  lund  should  have  their  yard  full  of  ever  much  admired  by  my  friends  and  neighbors,  and  allow 
blooming  roses  at  tins  price.  me  to  thank  you  for  furnishing  this  source  of  pleasure 

Yours,  so  cheaply.  Very  respectfully, 

(Judge.  C.  H.  WlLLINOHAM.  82  Fifth  Avenue.  E.  D.  SMITH. 

We  will  also  .end  our  Iron  <  In.l  Collection  of  1*  Hardy  Base*,  all  dlir,  rent  colors.  #1.  Try  u  set. 
Mil  Chrysunflicmums.  all  prize  .tinners.  $1.  16  Geraniums,  double  and  -Ingle,  flowered  and  scented,  +1. 
liS  choice  Heconlus.  dill,  rent  kinds.  *1.     40  packets  choice  Klower  Kccds,  ull  different  kinds.  #1.  Our 

handsome,  illustrated.  lW-i>age  Catalogue,  describing  alKive  Roses.  Plants  and  all  S  Is.  mailed  for  10c.  sUnips. 

Don't  placo  your  order  before  seeing  our  prices.  WE  CAN  SAVE  YOU  MONEY.  We  have  lante  two  year  old 
!£...,.  for  Immedlutc  effect.  Liberal  Premium,  to  club  raisers,  or  how  to  ret  year  seeds  und  plunts  free.  We 

are  the  LARCEST  ROSE  CROWERS  IN  THE  WORLD.   Our  «ul.«  of  lt..«,  Plntaatem  l»-i  - 
exceeded  u  million  and  u  hull'.  When  you  order  Roses,  plant  •  and  Seeds,  you  want  the  very  beat.  Try  us.  Address 

GOOD  &  REESE  CO.,  Box  143  Champion  City  Greenhouses,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


WAKELEE'S 


THE  BEST 


-is  THE— 


DON'T  BUY 
m  mtlfc  INFERIOR 


CHEAPEST. 


ARTICLE 

Because  it  ia  more 
profitable    to  Borne 


Squirrel  and  Gopher  Exterminator! 


IN  SMALL  AND  LARGE  CANS. 


Send  lor  Price  Lists 

OF  GUNS 
And  all  Articles  used 
by  Hunters  and 
Anglers. 

GEO.  811 RBVB,  525   KEARNY  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


GUNS  SENT  ON 
TRIAL. 

OLD  GUNS  TAKEN 
IN  EXCHANGE. 


WE  CUARANTEE 

That  One  tableapoonf  ui  of 

GOMBAULT'S  CAUSTIC  BALSAM 

will  produce  more  actual  results  than  a  whole  bottle 
of  any  liniment  orspavln  euro  mixtureever  made. 
It  Is  therefore  the  cheapest  (as  well  as  safest  and 
best)  external  applicant  known  fur  man  or  beast. 


THEUWRENCC  WILLIAMS  CO.,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 


KELLY" 

PERFECTAXE 

LOUISVILLE 
KY. 


CHOPPERS 

ATTENTION  1 

ASH  FOR  THIS  AXE. 

USE  NO  OTHER. 
Wood-choppers,  try  the 

Kelly  Perfect  flxe 

It  will  cat  more  wood 
than  any  other  axe. 

The  scoop  in  the  blade 
keeps  it  from  sticking  in 
the  wood,  and  makes  it 
cut  deeper  than  any  other 
axe.  Ask  your  dealer  for 
it.  Send  us  his  name  if 
he  don't  keep  it.  It  is  the 
Anti-Trust  Axe. 

Kelly  Axe  Mfg. Co. 

UOUISViuuE,  KY. 


I AM  NOW  OFFERING  FOR  SALE  SOUK  VERY 
choice  and  cheap  properties, 

FARMS  AND  CITY  LOTS. 

Send  for  circulars  giving  full  particulars.  Now  is  the 
time  to  buy,  before  the  Hood  tide  sets  in. 

JOHN  F.  BYXBEE, 

88  Market  Street  San  Frauclaco. 


OF  CALIFOBNIA. 

MAN  FBI  HI  CISCO,  OIL 

INCORPORATED  APRIL,  1874. 


% 


Capital  paid  up  •  I.OOW.OO* 

Bwritry»d  and  Undivided  ProflU,  ISO,*** 
DlTldeadapald  lo  Stockholders....  M3*,**« 

OFFICERS. 

A.  D.  LOGAN  President 

I.  O.  STEELE.  VIoe-Presideut 

ALBEKT  MONTPKLLTER  Oathler  and  Manager 

FRANK  MCMULLEN. .   Secretary 

General  Banking.   Deposits  received.  Gold  and  Silver. 

Bills  of  Exchange  bought  and  sold. 

Loans  on  wheat  and  country  produce  a  specialty. 

January  1, 1894  A.  MONTPBLLIER,  Manager. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying, 
733  MABKBT  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  OAL. 
Open  All  Tear. 
A.  VAN  DKR  NAILLKN,  President 
Assaying  of  Ores,  935;  Bullion  and  Cnlorlnalton  Assay, 
$26;  Blowpipe  Assay,  $10.    Full  course  ot  assaying.  160. 
ESTABLISHED  ISM.  tST  Send  tor  circular. 


January  20,  1894. 
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Uses  of  Cotton  Seed  Oil. 

Last  year  there  were  probably  1,250,000 
torjs  of  seed  crushed.  Out  of  this  seed  there 
were  obtained  1,000,000  barrels  of  oil.  Of 
this  amount  it  is  estimated  by  Pharmaceuii 
cal  Era  that  300,000  barrels  are  used  in  Chi 
cago  for  making  lard,  and  St.  Louis,  Kansas 
City  and  Omaha  are  credited  with  about 
200,000  in  making  the  same  product.  A 
comparison  of  the  statistics  of  lard  produc- 
tion and  cotton  seed  oil  consumption  might 
show  interesting  results  as  to  the  compos! 
tion  of  the  former.  About  20,000  barrels  o 
cotton  oil  are  used  on  the  coast  of  Maine  to 
pack  sardines,  and  probably  from  50,000  to 
100,000  barrels  are  used  by  soap-makers  in 
the  manufacture  of  toilet  soaps.  About  250,- 
000  barrels  go  to  Rotterdam,  Holland,  for 
making  butter,  and  large  quantities  go  to 
southern  Europe  for  mixture  with  the  pure  (?) 
olive  oils  exported  from  Marseilles,  Trieste, 
and  other  Mediterranean  ports.  Although 
this  oil  is  not  to  be  preferred  for  illuminating 
purposes  on  account  of  its  containing  too 
much  gum,  considerable  of  the  cheaper 
grades  is  used  for  such  purposes.  The  use 
of  this  article  upon  its  own  merits  is,  how- 
ever, rapidly  increasing.  It  is  already  ex- 
tensively used  in  Latin  countries  as  a  cook- 
ing grease,  and  several  American  manufac- 
turers are  advertising  it  for  culinary  pur- 
poses. 

How  to  Catch  Mice. 

Take  ajar  or  tin  bucket  and  fill  it  about 
half  full  of  water  and  place  it  where  mice 
are  in  the  habit  of  promenading.  Take  a 
board  18  or  20  inches  long,  one  end  of  which 
lay  on  the  floor  or  ground,  as  the  case  may 
be,  and  the  other  end  on  top  of  the  bucket. 
Sprinkle  a  handful  of  oats  over  the  water  in 
the  bucket.  This  will  not  sink,  but  will  re- 
main on  top  and  hide  the  water  from  view. 
Now  sprinkle  wheat,  corn  or  anything  else 
that  mice  like  on  the  board  so  as  to  entice 
them  to  the  top,  when  they  will  see  the  oats 
in  the  bucket  and  jump  In  to  get  it  and  soon 
perish. 

I  have  tried  this  plan  with  quite  satisfac- 
tory results.  The  trap  is  always  set,  and, 
when  a  mouse  once  gets  in,  there  is  no  get- 
ting out.  Of  course  it  should  be  noticed 
every  day  or  two,  and  the  drowned  rodents 
removed.  I  have  never  tried  to  catch  rats 
In  this  way,  but  think  if  a  jar  that  would 
bold  six  gallons  or  more  were  used,  the  plan 
would  prove  quite  satisfactory. 

It  is  a  much  safer  way  than  the  use  of 
"rough  on  rats"  or  other  poisons,  and  is  con- 
siderably cheaper  than  those  notorious 
"  champion  liar  "  rat  traps.  Give  the  plan 
a  trial. — Ohio  Farmer. 


How  To  Tell  a  Person's  Age. 

A  German  newspaper  says  the  age  of  a 
person  and  the  month  in  which  he  was  born 
may  be  discovered  as  follows:  First  you  ask 
him  to  go  to  the  other  end  of  the  room,  to 
prevent  your  seeing  what  he  is  going  to 
write.  Then  you  ask  him  to  put  down  the 
number  of  the  month  in  which  he  was  born, 
and  multiply  the  latter  by  two;  add  five  to 
the  sum  and  multiply  the  latter  by  50;  add 
his  age  to  the  product;  then  deduct  365  and 
add  115  to  the  remainder.  Suppose  he  is 
49  years  of  age  and  was  born  in  February — 
the  computation  might  stand  thus:  2x2 
equals  4,  plus  5  equals  9,  x  50  equals  450, 
plus  49  equals  499,  minus  365  equals  134, 
plus  115  equals  249.  The  last  two  figures 
indicate  the  age,  viz.,  49,  and  the  first  figure, 
2,  February,  the  second  month  01  the  year. 
You  simply  ask  the  person  to  state  the  result 
of  the  calcu  ation,  and  then  declare  that  he 
was  born  in  February  and  is  49  years  of  age. 
Experiment  with  this  as  often  as  you  please 
and  it  is  sure  to  work,  provided  you  do  it 
correctly. 

Electricity  is  now  being  utilized  for  killing 
homeless  dogs  and  cats  at  Hartford,  Conn., 
says  the  Chicago  Journal  of  Commerce.  In 
the  rear  of  the  police  station  there  is  a  cage 
just  large  enough  for  a  dog  to  stand  in, 
fitted  up  with  electrical  connections.  The 
fore  feet  of  the  animal  rest  upon  one  elec- 
trode and  his  hind  feet  upon  another,  and 
when  he  is  in  position  an  electric  current  is 
switched  on  and  he  is  put  to  death  on  the 
same  principle  as  criminals  are  executed. 

$100  Reward,  $100. 

The  reader  of  this  paper  will  be  pleased  to  learn 
that  there  is  at  least  oue  dreaded  disease  that  science 
has  been  able  to  cure  in  all  its  stages,  and  that  is 
Catarrh.  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  the  only  positive 
cure  known  to  the  medical  fraternity.  Oatarr  being 
a  constitutional  disease,  requires  a  constitutional 
treatment.  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  internally, 
acting  directly  on  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of 
the  system,  thereby  destroying  the  foundation  of  the 
disease,  and  giving  the  patient  strength  by  building 
up  the  constitution  and  assisting  nature  in  doing  its 
work.  The  proprietors  have  so  much  faith  in  its 
curative  powers,  that  they  offerOne  Hundred  Dollars 
for  any  case  that  it  fails  to  cure.  Send  for  list  of 
eatimonials.  Address 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 
49*  Sold  by  Druggists,  76c. 


Breeders'  Directory. 


Six  Hoes  or  less  in  this  directory  at  50c  per  line  per  month, 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


V.  H.  BORKE,  826  Market  St.,  S.  F.  Registered 
Holstelna,  winners  of  more  first  prizes,  sweepstakes 
and  special  premiums  than  any  herd  on  the  Coast. 
Pure  registered  Berkshire  Pigs.    All  strains. 


JERSEYS  AND  HOL.STEINS,  f-om  the  best 
Butter  and  Milk  Stock;  also  Thoroughbred  Hogs  and 
Poultry.  Wno.  Niles  &  Co..  Los  Angeles,  Cal., 
Breeders  and  Exporters.   Established  in  1876. 


M.  D.  HOPKINS,  Petaluma.  Registered  Shorthorn 
Cattle.    Both  sexes  for  sale. 


PERCHERON  HORSES.— Pure  bred  Horses  and 
Mares,  all  ages,  and  Guaranteed  Breeders,  (or  sale  at 
my  ranch  near  Lakeport,  LaKe  County,  Cal.  New 
Catalogue  now  ready.    Wm  B  Collier. 


PETER  SAXE  &  SON,  Lick  Bouse,  San  Francisco, 
Cat  Importers  and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of 
every  variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs. 


JERSEYS— The  best  A.  J.  C.  C.  Registered  Prize 
Herd  is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.  Animals  for  sale. 


Li.  V.  WILLITS.  Watsonvllle,   Cal.,  Blaok  Perch- 
erons.    Registered  Stallions  for  sale. 


POULTRY. 


J.  W.  FOROEUS,  Santa  Cruz,  Cal.,  has  established 
one  of  the  best  equipped  poultry  ranohes  on  this 
Coast.  He  has  300  Kankin  Strain  Pekin  Ducks,  also 
Brown  Leghorns  and  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  Write 
for  prices  of  what  you  want.  Reference:  People's  Bank. 


WM.  NILES  &  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  Breeders  of 
nearly  all  varieties  of  Poultry,  Dairy  Cattle  and  Hogs. 


CALIFORNIA  POULTRY  FARM,  Stockton, 
Cal.  Send  for  Illustrated  &  Descriptive  Catalogue,  tree. 


R.  G.  HEAD,  Napa.  Importer  and  Breeder  of  Land 
and  Water  Fowls.   Send  for  New  Catalogue. 


SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 


R.  H.  OR ANE, Petaluma,  Cal.  Breeder  and  Importer. 
South  Down  Sheep;  also  Fox  Hounds  from  Missouri. 


SWINE. 


MONROE  MILLER,  Elisio,  Ventura  County,  Cal., 
Breeder  of  Registered  Berkshire  Hogs. 


H.  J.  PHILPOTT,  Niles,  Cal.,  importer  and  breeder 
of  Tecumseh  and  other  choice  strains  of  Registered 
Poland-China  Hogs. ,. 


J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden,  Cal.  Breeder  and  Importer 
of  Thoroughbred  Swine.  Sma'l  Yorkshire  Victoria, 
Essex  and  Poland-China.    Superior  Stock,  new  Prices. 


BBRKSHIRES  Sc  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS, 
Best  8tock;  also  Dairy  Strains  of  Jerseys  and  Holsteins. 
Wm.  N  lien  &  Co.  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Established  1876. 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sao.  Co.,  Cal.— Breeder  of 
Short-Horn  Cattle,  Poland-China  and  Berkshire  Hogs. 


T.  WAITE,  Perkins,  Cal.,  breeder  of  registered 
Berkshire  Hogs  and  Plymouth  Rock  fowls. 


rYLER  BEACH,  San  Jose,  Cal.  Breeder  of  Thor- 
oughbred Berkshire  and  Essex  Hogs. 


CHAS.  A.  STOWE,  Stockton,  Reglst'r'd  Berkshires. 


HOLBERT &  CONGER 

Los  A  ngeles,  Cal. 
  Direct  Importers  of  

Large  Draft  and  Fine 
Coach  Stallions, 

l"German  Coach,  Percherons, 
English  Shires,  Belgians, 
Cleveland  Bays  and  Yorkshire  Coach,  all  Registered.  First 
Prizes  at  Cal.  Fairs.  8ixty-One  Prizes,  Five  Sweep- 
stakes and  two  herd  prizes  at  World's  Fair,  1893.  Corre- 
spondence solicited.  Address  208  Belmont  Ave.  We  make 
speciai  inducements  and  terms  to  a  company  of  breeders. 


In  These  Dull  Times 

Tod  Cai  Largely  Increase 

Your  Income  by  buying  an  Incubator 
and  engaging  in  the  chicken  business. 
Send  stamp  for  our  catalogue  of 
Incubators,  Wire  Netting,  Blooded 
Fowls  and  Poultry  Appliances  gen 
erally  Remember,  the  best  it  the 
cheapest.  PACIFIC  INCUBATOR  CO. 
1317  Castro  St.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


i"Stay-0n" 

STABLE  BLANKET  fits  !Tk.-  a  tailor-road, 
tout.    Ask  yuur  dealer  far  the  "  BURLINGTON 
Write  tor  handsome  illustrated  catalogue— sent  frcs. 

BURLINGTON  BLANKET  CO.,Burllngton,Wls 


-THE  — 


HALSTBD  incubator 

COMPANY, 
laiit  Myrtle  Mtreet,  Onblnnd.  Cal. 

Solid  Stamp  for  Circular 


BRUSH, 

SANTA  KOSA,  CAL.  (Care  Santa  Rosa  National  Bank.) 
Importer,  Breeder,  Exporter. 

S.  O  White  Leghorn 
8.  O.  Brown  Leghorn 
Barred  Plymouth  Rock 
Black  Minorcas, 

Eggs,  $3  per  13.  Send  for  circular. 


GRANGERS'  RUSINESS  ASSOCIATION, 

GENERAL  COMMISSION  HOUSE. 

OFFICE,  108  DAVIS  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
Warehouse  and  Wharf  at  Port  Ooata. 


CONSIGNMENTS  OF  GRAIN,  WOOL  AND  ALL  KINDS  OF  PRODUCE  SOLICITED. 

ALSO  ORDERS  FOR  GRAIN  BAGS,  Agricultural  Implements,  Wagons,  Groceries 
and  Merchandise  of  every  description  solicited, 

B.  VAN  EVERY.  Manager.  T.  R.  BAL, LINGER,  Oraln  Salesman. 


DROP  IT 


IF  YOUR  BUSINESS  DOES  NOT  PAY 
Chickens  are  easily  and  successfully 
raised  by  using  the  Petaluma  Incu- 
bators and  Brooders.  (!  Our  illus- 
trated catalogue  tells  all  about  it.  Don't 
buy  any  but  the  Petaluma  if  you  want  strong,  vigorous  chicks.  We 
are  Pacific  Coast  Headquarters  for  Bone  and  Clover  Cutters,  Markers, 
Books,  Caponizing  Tools,  Fountains,  Flood's  Roup  Cure,  Morris 
Poultry  Cure,  Creosozone  the  great  chicken-lice  killerand  every  other 
article  required  by  poultry  raisers.  See  themachinesinoperationat 
our  exhibit  with  the  Norwalk  Ostrich  Farm,  Midwinter  Fair,  hatch- 
ing ostriches  and  all  kinds  of  eggs.  Catalogue  free,  if  you  want  it, 
Write  to  US.  PETAHIITIA    INCUBATOR  CO., 

750-752-754-756  Main  St.,  Petaluma,  Cal. 


BERKSHIRE  SWINE. 

Prize  Herd  of  Southern  California. 

PIGS  OP  ALL  AGES  POR  SALE. 

SESSIONS  &  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

P.  O.  Box  686 


JACKS! 

Imported  and  California, 


^FOR  SALB> 

A  number  or  MULES,  2,  3  and  4  years  old. 
NONE  FOR  RENT  OR  ON  SHARES. 

L.U.Sbippee,  Stockton,Cal. 


Calves,  Yearlings  and  2-year-olds 

FOR  SALE. 

ROBERT  ASH  BURNER, 

Baden  Station,  San  Mateo  County,  Oal 

The  cars  of  the  S.  F.  and  San  Mateo  Electric  Road 
pass  the  place. 


HOW  TO  RAISE  TURKEYS  I 


The  numerous  diseases  that  are  usually 
prevalent  among  very  Young  Turkeys 
may  be  prevented  by  tbe  nee  of 

CARY'S  PILLS. 

Send  for  Circular 

B.  FOUGERA  &  GO., 

BO  North  William  Street,  New  York. 


BEE-KEEPERS'  SUPPLIES. 

Dovetailed  Hives,  Sections,  Comb  Foundation,  Founda- 
tion Machines,  Extractors,  Smokers,  Hooey  Knives, 
Alley's  Traps,  Perforated  Zinc  Honey  Boards  Shipping 
Cases,  Cans  and  Casus  for  Extracted  Honey,  Bee  Tents, 
HOOT'S  GOODS,  and  everything  required  by  tbe  trade, 
wholesale  and  retail. 

WM.  STTAN.  San  Mateo.  Oal. 


The  Most  Successful  Remedy  ever  discovered 
as  It  Is  certain  In  its  effects  and  does  not  blister. 
Itead  proof  below. 

KENDALL'S  SPAVIN  CURE. 

Btae,  Lane  Co.,  Obkgou,  Feb.  8th,  1892. 
Da.  B.  J.  Kendall  Co., 

Dear  Sirs :— I  have  used  yonr  Kendall's  SrA-vnr 
Cure  for  the  last  twelve  years  never  being  without 
It  but  a  few  weeks  In  that  time  and  I  have  made 
several  wonderful  cures  with  it.  I  cured  a  Curb 
of  long  standing.  Then  I  had  a  four  year  old  colt 
badly  Sweenied  ;  tried  every  thing  without  any 
benefit,  so  I  tried  your  liniment,  and  In  a  few  weeks 
he  was  well  and  his  shoulder  filled  up  all  right,  and 
the  other,  a  four  year  old  that  had  a  Thorounlipln 
and  Blood  .Spavin  on  the  same  Joint,  and  to-day 
no  one  can  tell  which  leg  it  was  on.  These  state- 
ments can  be  proven,  if  necessary ;  the  four  year 
olds  are  now  seven  and  can  be  seen  any  day  at  Cot- 
tago  Grove,  Or.  s.  Z.  Paxton. 

—Price  $1 00  per  bottle  

DR.  B.  J.  KENDALL,  CO., 
Enosbnrgh  Falls,  Vermont. 
SOLD  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 


Treatise  on  the  Horse  and  His  Diseases. 

By  B.  J.  Kindall,  M.  D. 

85  Flee  Engravings  showing 
the  positions  and  actions  of  sick 
horses  Gives  the  cause, symp- 
toms and  best  treatment  of  dis- 
eases. Has  a  table  giving  the 
doses,  effects  and  antidotes  of 
all  the  principal  medicines  used 
for  the  horse,  and  a  few  pages 
on  the  action  and  uses  ot  med- 
diclnes.  Rules  for  telling  the 
age  of  a  horse,  with  a  fine  en- 
graving showing  the  appearance 
of  the  teeth  at  each  year.  It  Is  printed  on  fine  paper 
and  has  nearly  100  pages,  74x6  inches.  Price,  only  26 
oents,  or  five  lor  91,  on  receipt  of  which  we  will  send 
by  maU  to  any  address  DEWEY  PUBLISHING  CO..  HO 
Market  Street.  San  Francisco 


B 


The  nOULTRY 
EST 


Sent  on  Trial 
Mix  Months  for 

ONLY 


Journal. 

Teaches  How  io 
Make  Money  with 
A  Few  Hera* 

CENTS. 


It  Is  well  worth  $1.00.  Send  stamps.  Sample  free. 

C1DU  BMII  TDWlsthenan  Fit.  Mention  this  ad. 

rAnlfl-rUULl  III  L  S.  Johnson  &  Co.,  Huston,  Alas* 


B 


l^rSTDCDC  SEND  FOR 
IVCkr  k  IV  O  Sample  oopy  of 
CLE ANINCS  IN  BEE  CULTURE. 

A  Handsomely  Illustrated  nrr  CM  DDI  ITC 
Magazine,  and  Catalog,  of  Dill.  OUT  rLltO  .J 
Fit  ICE.  A.  I.  ROOT,  Medina,  O,  ™ 


MRS.J.G  FREDERICKS, 

MADISON,  CAL 

Poultry  and  Eggs  for  Sale  Cheap. 

Tolouse  Geese  a  Specialty. 


I  American  Bee  Journal, 


(Established  1861.) 


IS  Oldest,  Largest,  Ilest, 
Cheapest  and  tbe  Only 
weekly  Bee-Paper  In  all 


America.  32  pages,  11.00 
i  a  year.   8end  for  Free  Sample. 

$1.00  iii-book  rnmm 
A«0.  W  TOBK  A  00*  H  nru  In.,  Chicago,  111, 
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California's  Praise. 


The  following  poem  by  Mrs.  Imogene  A.  Casey 
was  read  on  Admission  Day  at  Klonn  Grange,  No. 
130,  September  9,  1893. 

Fair  California  1    Golden  State  I 
Dear  Calilornia,  grand  and  great, 

To  ihte,  to  thee,  we  sing. 
Thy  Golden  Gate  is  open  wide; 
The  ships  of  every  nation  tide 
Upon  thy  harbor's  peaceful  tide; 

For  this,  to  thee  we  sing. 

We  prai<e  thee  for  thy  hidden  wealth 
And  thy  pure  breezes  giving  health 

Belter  by  far  than  gold. 
We  praise  the  richness  of  thy  soil, 
Which  giveth  back  for  honest  toil 
Abundant  fruits  and  nuts  and  oil 

And  grains  an  hundred  lold. 

Lind  where  the  orange,  fig  and  vine 
Are  fast  supplanting  upland  pine, 

To  thee,  to  thee,  we  sing. 
Adown  thy  hillsides  and  between 
Flow  rivers  through  thy  valleys  green 
Where  blooming  flowers  are  always  seen. 

For  this,  to  thee  we  sing. 

Tby  giant  groves,  thy  falls  sublime, — 
Thy  gifts  to  us  lor  endless  time, — 

Ever  will  sing  thy  praise. 
From  where  thy  mountains,  cloud-capped,  stand 
Down  to  the  ocean's  glittering  sand 
Are  scenes  of  beauty  which  rh-m.tnd 

That  we  should  sing  thy  praue. 

Thy  balmy  air  and  sunny  sky 
With  far-famed  Italy  may  vie. 

To  thee,  to  thee,  we  sing. 
Thou  land  of  every  promise  bright. 
That  fillest  all  hearts  with  delight, 
We  only  give  to  thee  thy  right 

When  in  thy  praise  we  sing. 

The  pioneers  who  sought  thy  gold 
Fond  memories  in  their  hearts  enlold 

Ol  days  of  '49. 
They  suffered  hardships  by  the  way; 
In  noble  service  they've  grown  gray. 
Alas  I  too  soon  they  pass  away 

Whose  fondest  praise  is  thine. 

Thy  sons  and  daughters  name  with  pride 
A  birthplace  on  thy  mountains'  side 

Or  in  their  valleys  fair. 
And  when  united  heart  and  hand 
They  build  their  homes  in  thy  fair  land 
Their  children's  children — noble  band — 

Will  say,  "'Our  home  is  there." 


Secretary  Morton  in  Reply. 

Patrons  of  Husbandry  will  be  Interested 
In  the  following  remarks  by  Secretary  Mor- 
ton, made  to  a  reporter  who  brought  him  in- 
formation that  the  National  Grange  has 
passed  resolutions  denouncing  him.  Mr. 
Morton  said: 

The  grange  is  an  independent  body. 
There  can  be  no  objection  to  that  or  any 
other  independent  body  attending  to  the 
purposes  tor  which  it  was  created.  It  is 
subject  to  criticism  whenever  it  devotes  it- 
self to  any  other  purposes.  And  only  to 
those  grangers  and  granges  who  have  been 
Instituted  lor  other  than  agricultural  ad- 
vancement can  any  of  the  language  used  in 
the  remarks  at  Chicago  on  the  16th  of  last 
October  be  applied.  The  gentlemen  who 
applied  and  fitted  those  remarks  to  them- 
selves have  no  cause  for  self-congratulation. 
What  would  they  think  if  farmers  who  for- 
merly belonged  to  the  grange  should  pass  a 
series  of  resolutions  inquiring  what  became 
of  more  than  $200,000  that  the  National 
Grange  alleged,  some  years  since,  it  held  in 
the  form  of  Government  bonds  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  order?  Of  course,  it  is  understood 
that  the  reply  to  such  a  resolution  would  be 
that  it  bad  been  returned  to  the  State  Grange 
in  each  case,  and  then  the  question  would 
be:  What  did  the  State  Grange  do  with  it? 
How  much  of  the  $200,000  ever  reached  the 
original  donor  or  contributors  of  that  sum. 
No  good  citizen  desires  to  criticise  agricult- 
ural associations  which  are  legitimately  or- 
ganized for  the  very  useful  and  legitimate 
purpose  of  exalting  the  calling  of  the  farmer, 
and  the  intellectuality  of  those  who  pursue 
It.  More  than  thirty  years  ago,  with  Gov- 
ernor Furnas  of  Nebraska,  I  organized  the 
State  board  in  that  State,  and  continued  an 
active  member  of  it  for  many  years,  being 
twice  the  president  thereof.  I  also  assisted 
Governor  Furnas,  J.  H.  Masters  and  others 
in  organizing  the  first  Stale  Horticultural 
Society  in  Nebraska  and  making  the  first 
Territorial  fair  in  1859;  and  in  1872  I  origi- 
nated the  phrase  ana  lounded  the  anniver- 
sary "Arbor  Day."  Since  then  I  have  been 
president  of  the  American  Forestry  Associa- 
tion, and  contributed  in  a  small  way  the  best 
I  could  to  cultivate  in  the  American  mind 
the  love  of  tree  conservation  and  tree  plant- 
ing. It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  attempt 
to  make  any  defense  as  to  my  real  interests 
In  real  farmers.  I  will  neither  modify  nor 
retract  anything  that  I  said  at  Chicago,  no 
matter  what  the  results  will  be  to  me  person- 
ally, politically  or  otherwise.  As  a  retractor 
I  have  always  been  a  complete  failure. 


From  Two  Rock. 

To  the  Editor:— On  the  4th  inst.  Two 
Rock  Grange  installed  its  new  officers  and 
celebrated  the  occasion  with  a  harvest  feast. 
About  150  patrons  were  present.  All  the 
granges  in  the  county  had  been  invited,  but 
owing  to  cold  weather  and  bad  roads  the 
representation  was  not  good.  The  under- 
signed, assisted  by  Sister  Purvine,  presided 
over  the  ceremonies  of  installation.  Each 
of  the  new  officers  in  turn  made  brief  and 
appropriate  remarks. 

Past  Master  Uenman,  in  taking  leave  of 
the  master's  chair  and  in  welcoming  the  new 
master,  Houx,  said:  "  As  the  retiring  mas- 
ter I  want  to  say  a  few  words  of  welcome  to 
you,  as  yon  enter  the  high  position  you  so 
well  merit.  When  I  say  that  on  you  now 
devolves  many  Important  duties  and  much 
responsibility,  I  know  I  call  no  new  thought 
to  your  mind,  and  it  is  to  encourage  you  as 
you  now  enter  on  those  duties  and  assume 
that  responsibility  that  I  will  sum  up  my 
experience  as  master  of  our  grange  and  to 
say  to  you,  as  I  wanted  to  say  to  our  State 
Grange  last  fall,  that  the  promptness  of  our 
members  at  meetings  and  in  committee 
work,  the  ready  assistance  of  brother  officers, 
the  entire  absence  of  selfish  interest  or  petty 
jealousies,  and,  above  all,  the  full  attend- 
ance of  a  hearty  spirit  of  co-operation  and 
fraternal  charity  and  regard,  all  these  com- 
bine to  make  the  position  of  master  of  Two 
Rock  Grange  one  much  to  be  enjoyed. 

"  I  know  of  no  words  to  more  strongly 
express  my  best  wishes  for  a  happy  adminis- 
tration of  your  office  than  these:  May  your 
experience  be  as  pleasant  and  profitable  to 
you  as  mine  has  been  to  me — knowing  how 
constant  will  be  your  endeavors  to  meet  all 
your  duties  as  becones  a  true  and  faithful 
Patron  of  Husbandry.  I  will  add  in  con- 
clusion, in  confidence  of  the  complete  attain- 
ment of  my  best  wishes,  that  the  experience 
of  the  past  is  a  sure  guarantee  for  the  great- 
est possibilities  of  the  future. 

"  And  now,  fellow  patrons,  I  want  to  say 
a  few  words  of  farewell  to  you  as  I  now  take 
leave  of  the  high  position  with  which  you 
honored  me. 

"  On  first  assuming  the  chair  I  was  deeply 
impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  responsibility 
it  brought  and  have  earnestly  striven  to 
meet  all  my  duties  in  a  fair  and  strictly  im- 
partial spirit  and  to  do  all  I  could  to  ad- 
vance the  interest  of  our  Order. 

"  I  keenly  appreciate  and  am  deeply 
grateful  for  the  ready  assistance  and  the 
kindly  regard  that  I  have  always  encoun- 
tered and  the  favor  and  confidence  that  my 
election  to  the  position  implied,  and  lastly, 
that  the  memories  of  my  term  of  office  as 
your  master  will  be  among  those  that  I  most 
warmly  cherish."  J.  C.  Purvine. 

Petalnma,  Jan.  10. 


From  Stockton. 


To  the  Editor: — We  are  prosperous 
financially  and  fraternally  and  alive  to  the 
questions  of  the  day.  Our  attendance  is 
good,  though  some  are  out,  seeding.  The 
rains  have  been  just  right  for  that.  A  half 
hour,  under  "  Good  of  the  order,"  is  to  be 
taken  to  discuss  the  subjects  for  the  year, 
given  by  W.  S.  L.  Goodenoagh. 

With  zest,  we  enjoy  the  literary  half  hour 
under  W.  L.  Sister  Leadbeater,  who  always 
has  some  members  ready  with  readings  or 
recitations,  beginning  with  music  by  our 
organist,  Sister  Noyce.  Quaint  solos,  duets 
and  rousing  grange  songs  make  us  feel  that 
we  will  better  grow,  and  love  each  other 
more,  till  palsied  in  death  are  the  kindly 
hands  that  grasp  our  own. 

On  the  6th,  a  triple  installation  of  officers 
of  Stockton,  Waterloo  and  Independent 
Granges  was  admirably  carried  out  by  W.  S. 
L.  Goodenough,  Bro.  Overhiser,  and  Sister 
Fine  of  Independent  Grange. 

Brightened  by  W.  A.  S.  Lizzie  Root's  fes- 
toons, Sister  Kumrel's  and  other  bouquets, 
the  hall  was  alight  with  redolent  bloom 
which  made  us  feel 

"  That  Dame  Nature,  in  her  bounty,  leaves  us 
nothing  to  forgive 
Right  here  in  California,  where  it  is  a  comfort  just 
to  live." 

The  feast,  shared  by  80,  seemed  a  contra- 
diction to  low  prices  and  hard  times,  but  the 
poor  were  remembered. 

The  after-dinner  speech  by  W.  S.  L. 
Goodenough  was  so  replete  with  logical 
facts  and  figures  showing  the  unremunera- 
tive  toil  of  farmers  and  fruit-raisers  com- 
pared with  other  callings;  the  gestures  so 
natural  and  the  language  so  plain,  that  it 
ought  to  have  been  published.  Short  days 
compelled  many  to  go  during  its  delivery, 
and  deprived  us  of  an  instrumental  treat  by 
Sister  Lottie  Barber,  but  we  had  a  pleasing 
vocal  duct  by  Sister  Bessie  A'llng  and  A.  S. 
N.  H.  Root.  A.  A. 

Stockton,  Jan.  15,  1894. 


Tulare  Grange. 

To  the  Editor  : — The  regular  semi- 
monthly meeting  of  Tulare  Grange  was  held 
in  its  hall  on  Saturday  afternoon,  the  6th 
inst.  All  the  elected  officers  for  the  en- 
suing year  being  present,  were  duly  installed 
by  the  retiring  master. 

Bro.  Shoemaker  reported  that,  after  pay- 
ing expenses  of  Farmers'  Institute  in  Visalia 
on  the  nth  of  December,  a  balance  of  $10 
from  the  proceeds  of  concert  on  that  even- 
ing was  turned  over  to  the  Midwinter  Fair 
fund. 

Sister  Bertha  Ingham,  from  committee 
on  resolutions  on  death  of  Bro.  B.  F.  Moore, 
reported  resolutions,  which  were  ordered 
engrossed  on  the  Grange  minutes  and  a 
copy  sent  to  the  family  of  Bro.  Moore;  the 
charter  to  be  draped  for  30  days. 

Bro.  Shoemaker  presented  a  resolution 
against  the  reduction  of  duties  on  imported 
fruits  and  in  favor  of  the  same  duty  on 
Zante  currants  as  on  raisins;  copies  to  be 
sent  to  our  Representatives  in  Congress. 
Carried  without  debate. 

A  talk  was  had  on  the  usefulness  of  the 
order  and  the  best  way  to  promote  and 
make  known  the  same. 

So  much  time  being  occupied  in  the  busi- 
ness of  the  grange,  the  discussion  on  the 
future  of  wheat  cultivation  and  marketing, 
set  for  this  meeting,  was  laid  over  until  next 
meeting. 

State  Lecturer  Goodenough's  subjects  for 
grange  consideration,  as  published  in  the 
Rural  Press,  were  read  and  filed  for 
reference.  By  vote  of  the  grange,  the 
lecturer  was  requested  to  act  as  the  grange 
reporter. 

All  members  present  showed  enthusiasm 
in  their  work  and  a  desire  to  assist  in  pro- 
moting the  good  work  of  the  order.  T. 

Merced  Grange. 

Miss  Emma  Perry  of  Merced  Grange 
writes  to  report  an  interesting  meeting  held 
on  the  6th  inst.,  when  the  officers  for  1894 
were  installed  as  follows: 

W.  M.,  Mr.  A.  Bickford;  O.,  H.  C.  Healy; 
L.,  Mrs.  M.  D.  Atwater;  S.,  Mrs.  J.  T. 
Lander;  A.  S.,  Miss  Alice  Peak;  Chap., 
Mrs.  A.  Kahl;  Sec,  Miss  Jessie  Peck;  T., 
Mr.  M.  D.  Atwater;  G.  K.,  Miss  Mattie 
Perry;  Pomona,  Miss  Belle  Clark;  Flora, 
Miss  Letitia  Archibald;  Ceres,  Mrs.  W.  E. 
Elliott;  L.  A.  S.,  Miss  Emma  Perry. 

As  there  had  been  a  harvest  feast  at  the 
previous  meeting,  that  feature  was  omitted; 
but  the  contents  of  many  baskets  were  pooled 
in  a  "  picnic  lunch,"  which  was  greatly  en- 
joyed. The  best  possible  spirit  prevails  in 
Merced  Grange,  and  there  is  every  prospect 
for  a  good  year's  work. 


RUDY'S  PILE  8UPPO8ITORY  is  guaranteed  to 
cure  Piles  and  Constipation,  or  money  refunded.  80 
centa  per  box.  Send  stamp  for  circular  and  Free 
Sample  to  MARTIN  RUDY.  Lancaster,  Pa.  For  sale 
by  all  first-class  druggists. 

— The  Idaho  State  Wagon  Road  Commis- 
sion has  let  contracts  aggregating  $114,500 
for  the  construction  of  a  system  of  roads  to 
connect  the  northern  and  southern  sections 
of  the  State.  

An  Attractive  Offer. 

Readers  of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  need  not 
be  told  of  the  high  character  and  general  value  of 
the  Cosmopolitan  Magazine.  It  is  a  splendid 
monthly  publication,  a  marvel  of  beauty  and  excel- 
lence. 

We  will  send  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  and  the 
Cosmopolitan  Magazine  to  any  address  in  the 
United  States  or  Canada  for  twelve  months  for 
$3.50.  This  is  an  attractive  and  unusual  offer  and 
will  not  long  continue. 

— The  cold  weather  last  week  was  a  great 
boon  to  the  "ice  farmers"  in  the  mountains. 
One  company  for  the  first  crop  harvested 
3500  tons.  

$500,000 

TO   I/>A«    IN    *»T    AM..'  XT  AT   Tll«  VBRT  IiOWIST  MARK  IT 

rate  of  interest  on  approved  security  in  Farming  Lands. 
A.  SCUULLEK,  Room  11,  508  Montgomery  St.,  San 
Francisco  (Pacific  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Building). 


Hay  Pressing. 

It  yon  are  Interested  in  pressing  hay  writel  Truman 
Hooker  k  Co.,  San  Francisco.  They  will  save  vou  money 


— The  State  Board  of  Examiners  will  pay 
no  more  cayotrt  claims  until  a  specific 
appropriation  is  made  by  the  Legislature. 


— Walter  Cheadle,  a  Carson  business  man, 
in  an  open  letter,  advocates  the  building  of 
a  railroad  from  Carson  to  the  Sacramento 
river,  through  Carson,  Fredericksburg  and 
Diamond  valley,  around  the  south  end  of 
Lake  Tahoe,  through  Lake  valley,  then  over 
the  hill  to  Strawberry,  down  the  American 
river  to  Placerville,  and  from  there  to  the 
Sacramento  river,  putting  the  State  in  direct 
communication  with  the  ocean  and  making 
Nevada  a  competitive  point.  He  advocates 
the  building  of  a  road  by  the  State  by  the 
issuance  of  three-per-cent  bonds  for  $3,000,- 
000,  redeemable  in  50  years,  with  the  Gov- 
ernor, Controller,  Treasurer,  Surveyor-Gen- 
eral and  Attorney- General  as  the  board  of 
directors.  He  advocates  the  formation  of  a 
new  party,  electing  legislators  on  a  platform 
which  inflicts  the  death  penalty  on  all  who 
sell  out  to  competing  roads.  He  would 
make  the  Governor  superintendent,  with  the 
power  to  appoint  an  assistant.  He  would 
fix  the  passenger  rate  at  $5  for  a  round-tiip 
ticket  to  San  Francisco,  half  a  cent  a  pound 
the  freight  rate  and  $10  for  a  carload. 


• »  fjav  a        Turkrv  ml  on  corton 

TAII  I  llfO  I  n  that  won't  freeze,  boil 

■  V/vl         y  \s  I  ■  I  orwaaboat  No 

_  ■  _  will  1 1"  it.  Package  to 

30  m  mutes  ar^aasg 

wool  or  cotton,  40c.  BtejMV  Agents.  Write  quick.  Men- 
tion ihtspajx;r,  FRENCH  DYE  CO.Vassar.Mlch 


Nerve 

Tonic 


Blood 

I'.niMer 


50c. 
per  box 
•  far  S3.50 


script!  ve 
pamphlet 

Dr.  WILLIAMS' 
MEDICINE  CO.. 
Schenectady,  N.Y. 
nd  Brockvlllc.Ont. 


FOR   SALE  CHEAP. 

TEN  18"  diam.  suction  and  discharge 

CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS, 

WITH  ENGINE  ATTACHED, 

 Together  with  

NINE  UPRIGHT  BOII.KK8,  65"  dlain.,  V  high 
 Aim  

TEN  FOOT  VALVES,  and  about  300  feet  of  IS" 
diam.  STKKI.  FLANGED  PIPE  in  4,  8  and 

12  foot  lengths. 


This  machinery  Is  practically  new,  and  was  t  ml  It 
specially  for  use  as  a  wrecking  plant.  The  pumps  have 
each  a  maximum  capacity  to  deliver  80  tons  of  water  per 
minute.  The  plant  will  be  sold  very  low  as  a  whole  or 
se|iarately. 

These  pumps  are  suitable  for  Irrigating  purposes  or 
under  any  conditions  where  a  large  volume  of  water  is 
required  to  be  moved  quickly  and  cheaply. 

For  price  and  other  particulars,  address 

MORAN  BROS.  CO,,  Seattle, Wash. 


^220  MARK  ET.ST.S.F., 
V_£LEVATQR  12  FRONT. SLS.F.-^**0 


HANG 
YOUR 
000R 


WITH  STANLEY'S 
CorrugMliMl  McH  Hinges. 

They  are  Stronger,  nandsomer 
and  cost  no  more  than  the  old 
style.  For  sale  by  Hardware 
Dealers  generally,  but  if  not  In 
your  vicinity  write  the  Manu- 
facturers. Send  for  "  Biography 
of  a  Yankee  Uinge."mailed  free 


THE  STANLEY  WORKS,  New  Britain.Ct. 


  1:1  1 

Breech-Leader 
$6.00 

RIFLESJ200 

WATCHES 


GUNS 


BICYCLES  $15 


Bt-fori 

ip  for catalogur  to 

POWELL  A  CLEMEN!  CO. 

I  I.C.  H».i  .nun  n. 1  i.i. 


lAMifT 6 1  WELL  MACH  INERYworks. 

All  kin. In  of  tool-.  Fortune  for  Ihuclrillcr  by  unlnir  our 
Adanvtnliiieprocfw*;c:in  takeacore.  Perfected  Kcouom- 
lciil  Artesian  Putiiplnir  Rie*  to  work  by  steam.  Air.  etc. 
Letushelpv  .11.  Til  K  AMKHH1AN  W  ELI.  W'Oltkfi. 
Aurora,   111  |    <  l>l.  ««o.  111.:    Dallas,  Tex. 


CURES  PROMPTLY 


SWELLINGS, 
*  *  BACK-ACHE, 
rf  SORENESS. 

SOOTHES,  SUBDUES,  CURES. 


LAMENESS, 
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£eeds,  Mapts,  tic, 

TREESJ_TREES! 

IT  HAS  BEEN  DEMONSTRATED  IN  THE  PAST  FEW 
years  by  the  large  number  of  trees  sold  by  me  that 
nursery  stock  grown  on  the  river  bottom  of  Sutter 
count}  Is  far  su)ierior  to  any  grown  In  the  State.  I  am 
prepared  to  supply  In  large  or  small  quantities: 

Bartlett  Fears,  Plums  and  Prunes 

On  Myrabalan  Plum  Roots. 

— ALSO— 

Cherries,  Peaches,  Apricots,  Apple,  Almond 
Trees.  Etc. 

Special  Kates  on  Large  Orders. 
Send  for  Price  List  for  1883-91. 

James  T.  Bogue,  Marysvllle,  Cal. 


Santa  Rosa: 


:Nurseries. 


AN  IMMENSE  AND  WELL 
ASSORTED  STOCK. 


TKKK  j  TRUE  TO  NAME — Warranted  clean  and 

raised  without  irrigation. 
PEAKS  AND  PRUNES  at  about  HALF  USUAL 
PRICES  till  my  surplus  is  sold. 
Price  List  mailed  free. 

Address  R.  W.  Bell,  Santa  Rosa,  Oal. 


IE.  J.  BOWEN, 

SEED  MERCHANT. 

A  Ti  PAZiFA  ! 

Grass,  Clover,  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds, 
Onion  Sets. 

LARGEST  STOCK  AND 

MOST  COMPLETE  ASSORTMENT. 

Illustrated,  Descriptive  and  Priced  Seed  Catalogue  for 
1891  mailed  frco  to  all  applicants.  Address 

E.  J.  BOWEN, 

815  &  817  Sausome  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal 
65  Front  Street,  Portland,  Or. 
or  214  Commercial  St.,  "eat Me.  Wash. 


San  RafflDa  Valley  Nursery. 

Surplus  Stock  of 

ALMONDS,  8  Varieties. 
PEACaES.  4  Varieties. 
PRUNES,  3  Varieties. 

At  very  LOW  PRICES.  Also  an  assortment  of 
other  varieties  of  Fruit  Trees. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES  ON  STOCK  YOU  NEED. 

BALDWIN  &  STONE, 

Danville,  Oal, 


FERRY'S 
SEEDS 

I  Are  Jupt  wlmt  every, 
Isower  needs.  The  mer- 1 
Jits  of  Ferry 'm  Seeds  I 
form  the  foundation  up- 
on which  bus  been  built  the 
largest  seed  business  in  the  world. 
Ferry's  Seed  Annual  for  1894 
contains  the  sum  and  substance  of 
the  latest  forming  knowledge.  Frco 
for  the  asking. 
D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO., 
Detroit,  Mich. 


Trees,  Vines  and 
Plants, 

 FOR  1893  and  1894.  

Ug~  Terms  on  Application. "St 
Adukkss,    -    •    Ii.    ■  i .  ETJTT, 
Penryn,  Placer  Co  California. 


B.  F.  GODFREY  &  CO, 
NURSERYMEN, 

Davisville,  Oal. 

Write  for  Catalogue  and  Prleeg. 


RIVERSIDE  NURSERY 

AND  FRUIT  FARM, 

LODI,      -      San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal, 

HAS  A  CHOICE  STOCK  OF 

Royal  Blenheim  and  French  APRICOTS, 
I.X.L ,   Nonpariel,  Ne  P  us  Ultra  and 

Texas  Prolific  ALMONDS. 
FRENCH  PRUNES.  TRAGEDY  PRUNES, 
PEACHES,  APPLES  and  PEARS 
In  Variety, 


VINCENT'S 

Colossal  Pansies. 


This  pure  strain  of  Pansies  cannot  be  sur- 
passed for  brilliancy  of  colors,  mammoth  size, 
luxuriant  growth  and  rich  blending  of  gay  col- 
ors, while  thMr  profusion  of  bloom  is  truly 
wonderful.  The  flowers  possess  great  sub- 
stance )  nd  a*e  of  the  most  perfect  form,  and 
frequently  measure  three  or  /our  inches  across. 
There  are  over  one  hundred  different  shades 
and  markings,  the  numerous  blendinga  atd 
combination  being  of  exquisite  beauty.  This 
lovely  strain  is  so  beaut  ful  that  no  description 
or  praise  can  do  it  justice,  and  we  can  safely 
n:iy  that  those  who  sow  this  strain  are  sure  to 
be  delighted.   By  Mail,  1  Fkt.  40c. 

We  will  mail  free,  on  application,  our  Beautifully  Illus- 
trated Catalogue  containing  description  and  pricesof  Grass, 
Vegetable  and  Flower  Skei>s  of  all  descriptions;  Fruit  Trees,  etc.     &3TIt  trill  be  to  your  advantage  to  send/or  it. 

Address:    SBVIN  VINCENT  &  CO. ,  607  ^aneome  St    San  Francisco, 


No. 


1  Yearling  Trees,  also  June  liud  Trees 
at  Bedrock  Prices. 

For  Particulars  Address 

JAMBS  A.  ANDERSON, 
Lodi,   San   Joaquin  County,  Cal. 


OLIVE  TREES 

In  Variety  for  Nurserymen, 
Dealers  and  Planters. 

Will  also  contract  now  to  propagate  Rooted 
Olive  Cuttings  for  persons  who  wish  to 
plant  them  In  nursery  spring  of  1894. 

OLIVE  CULTURE  IN  CALIFORNIA, 

Sixtierj  pages,  mailed  Iree. 

Address: 

JOHN  S.  CALKINS, 

POMONA,  LOS  ANGBLBS  COUNTY,  CAL. 


STOCKTON  NURSERIES, 


ESTABLISHED  1853. 


FRUIT  TREES.    FRUIT  TREES. 


GRAPE  VIJSTES. 


Also  Fine  Stock  of  Shade  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Palms,  Roses  and  Carnations. 

PLANTS  IN  GREAT  VARIBTY. 

Correspondence  Solicited. 

E.  C.  CLOWES,  STOCKTON,  CAL. 


McKEVITTS  EARLY. 

Tlio  JZV&^w  Yollow  Freestone  DE»©a,olx! 
FIRST  AND  BEST  OF  EARLY  YELLOW  PEACHES.= 


Kl  PENS  IMMEDIATELY  AFTER  THE  ALEXANDER  (White  Cling),  which  la  the  earliest 
peach  In  market. 

Fruit  Is  round,  of  medium  size,  VERY  HIGHLY  COLORED,  flesh  firm  and  sweet. 
THIS  FE1CB  H  /YN  BEEN  SUCCESSFULLY  SHIPPED  EAST  FOR  FIVE  YEARS  and 
la  no  new,  untried  variety. 

Tree  healthy,  strong  grower,  and  heavy  bearer,  never  having  missed  a  crop. 
A  limited  number  of  yearling  trees  for  sale  this  season.   Apply  early  before  stock  is  exhausted. 


FRANK  B.  McKEVITT, 


VACAV1LLE .  CAL. 


BSTABliISHED  1863. 


AGENT  FOR  CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  OO., 

LARGE  STOCK  OF 

FRUIT  c*5  ORNAMENTAL    TUPLES  IDS 

AT  REDUCED  RATES. 

jSC£D  i*.  Kentucky  Blue  Grass,  Clover,  VegetaDle,  Flower  and  Tree  Seeds  SE33DS. 

PKICE  CATALOGUE  MAILED  ON  APPLICATION. 

THOMAS  MEHERIN,      -     -      -    516  Battery  Street.  San  Francisco 

P.  O.  Box  2069. 


NAPA  VALLEY  NURSERIES. 

NEW  CATALOGUES  NOW  READY. 
Fruit,  Nat  and  Shade  Trees,  Grape  Vines,  Etc.,  Citrus  Fruits,  Ornamental  Shrubs, 
Flowering  Plants,  Hoses,  Palms,  Bulbs,  Seeds,  Etc. 

Fruit  and  Nut  Trees  propagated  from  bearing  orchards  at  Sausal  Fruit  Farm;  Unirrigated,  Clean  and  Healthy. 
Do  not  fail  to  correspond  before  making  purchases.    Satisfaction  guaranteed. 


LEONARD  COATES, 


NAPA,  CAL 


LOW 


ON 


ALMOND  TREES! 

California  Paper-Shell,  Nonpariel,  Ne  Plus  Ultra 

and  I.  X.  L. 

A  pamphlet  on  Almonds  mailed  froe  of  ohirge  on  application.     A  large  supply  of  the  GOLDEN  PEACH  and 
FRENCH  PRUNE.    All  kinds  of  leading  fruit  treeB  for  sale.    No  charges  made  for  haling  treea 
NO  CHARGE  FOR  BALING. 
A(  Ul  i  omm,   PBR.CY  ~VtT.  TRB 
Daviavllie  Nurseries  uncord,  California 


OLIVES. 

Missions  and  Nevadillos. 

A  NO.  1  TREES, 

Two- Year-Old,  4  to  6  feet  High. 


Extra  inducements  offered  to  intending  hu>ers  both 
as  regards  choice  trees  and  very  lo*  prices.  Order  at 
once  or  open  correspondence  with  me. 

J.  E.  PACKARD,  Pomona,  Cal. 


OLIVE  TREES. 


ALL  KINDS  OF 


Nursery  Stock. 


Send  and  get  book  on  Olive  Culture. 


HOWLAND  BROS.. 

Pomona,  Oal. 


OLIVE  TREES  FOR  SALE. 

Twelve  years  experience  has  taught  me  how  to 
PROPERLY  root  the  olive.  No  artificial  heat  used. 
Address 

W.  ALSTON-HAYNE  Jr., 
Montecito  P.  0.,         Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 


Pepper's  Nurseries. 

ESTABLISHED  IN  1858. 

For  Sale  at  Low  Rates,  a  General  Assort- 
ment of  Hardy  Deciduous  Fruit  Trees, 

I  do  not  buy  trees  to  sell;  what  is  offered  is  grown  in 
my  own  grounds  and  free  from  scale  bugs.  No  scale 
bugs  of  any  kind  to  be  found  In  the  Nursery.  No  agents 
employed.  Order  direct  from  the  nursery  and  procure 
your  trees  true  to  label.  Order  early,  as  earl  v  planting 
Is  the  most  suocessful  with  deciduous  trees.  Prlocs  fur- 
nished on  application. 

Address  W.  H.  PEPPKR  Petalnina.  Cal. 


MAMMOTH. 

A  SUPERIOR  QUALITY  OF  APRICOT. 
Fine  for  Canning,  Drying  and  Shipping. 

They  run  3  and  i  to  the  pound.   Tho  Largest  and  Finest 
fruit  of  the  Apricot  variety. 

ADDRKBB 

N.B  SMITH,  Ventura,  Ventura  Co.,  Cal. 


BUY  NORTHERN  GROWN  TREES 

Grown  on  high  rolling  Mr  land  without  irrigation  or 
manure.  >40  OOO  Prunes — French,  Italian,  Silver 
and  Qoldon.  Peaches — E.  Crawford,  Alexander,  Ams- 
den,  Foster,  Mulr,  Malta,  and  20  other  kinds,  including 
K  >rly  Charlotte,  the  greatest  peach  that  Nature  has 
yet  invented.  (Write  to  us  about  it.)  IMnms  Bur- 
Dank,  Satsumas,  Ogon,  Olyman,  Tragedy,  Boton,  Colum- 
bia, and  a  dozen  others.  Clark's  Early  Straw- 
berry. If  you  want  the  above  In  quantity,  we  will  give 
you  the  finest  trees  grown,  healthy,  true  to  namo  and  at 
imprcccdentedly  low  prices.  Address  1'ILKINQTON 
&  CO.,  Portland,  Or  ,  or  Or.  J.  B.  Pllklngton,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal. 
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The  valves  and  work- 
ing parts  of  the  Fulton 
Pump  can  be  removed, 
repaired  and  replaced 
without  taking  the  pump 
out  of  the  well. 

Pumps  fitted  up  for  all 
depths  of  wells,  ready  to 
put  in. 

Send  for  illustrated 
circulars  and  price  list  to 

A.  T.  Ames, 

GALT,  GAL. 

Hagnlaclvrrr    of    l'uni|»  and 
Windmill*. 


$15  SPRAY  PUMP  FOR  $7 

FRBSS  PAID. 

Makes  Three  Complete 

Brass  Machines. 
WILL  SPRaY  TEN 
ACRES  PER  DAY. 

Endorsed  by  the  Lead- 
ing Entomologist  of 
the  United  States. 

Satisfaction  guaiantced  01 
uioney  refunded. 

A  valuable  illustrated  bjok 
on  onr  insect  pests  given  to 
each  purchaser. 

We  will  put  this  pump  In 
competition  with  any  other 
pump  made,  costing  $16  or 
It  ss.  Address 

P.O.  WORDBN, 
2716  Mission  St.,  S.  F. 
Only  General  Agent  o(  the 
Pacific  Coast 


THIS  CUT  SHOWS 

THE  THREE  MACHINES 
„         WADE  BY 

THE  UW  lOHDEB"  SPRAT  f'UKP 


?YoUVfitf£S 

mm 


Sl;ii.l 

Doul.U-  A.  lin- 
~  eUior  Spi 
1  iog  Out  tits  prevent 
I  Leaf  Blight  a  Wormy 
I  Fruit.  Iu!-urvs  a  huavyg 
'yield  of  all  Fruit  anuv^ 
Vegetable  crops.  Thous- 
ands in  line.  Send  6cte.  for 
i  catalogue  and  full  treatise 
t  on  spraying.  Cireulanfrt 

WM.STAHL,Quincy,lll.\ 


-THK- 


Porteons  Improyed  Scraper 

Patented  April  8, 1883.   Patented  AprU  17, 1SSS. 


Manufactured  by  G.  LISSENDEH, 

The  attention  of  the  public  Is  called  to  this  Scrapei 
and  the  many  varieties  of  work  of  which  It  Is  capable 
sucb  as  Railroad  Work,  Irrigation  Ditches,  Levee  Build 
Inc.  Leveling  Land,  Road  Making,  etc. 

This  implement  will  take  up  and  carry  Its  load  to  an} 
desired  distance.  It  will  distribute  the  dirt  evenly  01 
deposit  its  load  in  bulk  as  desired.  It  will  do  the  work 
of  Scraper,  Orader,  and  Carrier.  Thousands  of  then 
Scrapers  are  In  use  In  all  parts  of  the  country. 

tr  This  Scraper  Is  all  steel— the  only  one  mauufac 
tured  In  the  State. 

Price,  all  Steel,  four-horse,  $40;  Steel  two-horse,  $81 
Address  all  orders  to  G.  LIS8BNDBN,  Stockton 
California. 


DIVIDEND  NOTICE 

THE  GERMAN  SAVINGS  AND 
LOAN  SOCIETY 


086 


CALIFORNI  V  STREET. 

For  the  half  year  ending  December  31,  18!)3,  a  dividend 
has  been  declared  at  the  rate  of  five  and  ouc-tenth 
(6  1-10)  per  cent  per  annum  on  term  deposits,  and  four 
and  one-quarter  (4J)  per  cent  i»er  annum  on  ordinarv 
deposits,  payable  on  and  after  Tuesday,  January  2,  1894. 

GEO.  TOURNY,  Secretary. 


TREE  WASH!. 

OLIVE  TDIjP. 

"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic 
Soda  and  Pure  Potash. 

T.W.JAOKSOTJcSsOO.. 

Sole  Agents, 

Mo  6  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Oal. 


RED  SEAL  GRANULATED  98%  LYE 

 IIAH    INTO  KQUA3_i 

FOR  DESTROYING  SCALE  BUGS   AND   OTHER  INSECT  PESTS 


OK    TKKES    AND  PLANTS. 


FOR  TREE  WASH !  r.gmm&* 


— DM— 

One  pound  to  5  gallons  of  water. 


Thousands  of  Orchardists  testifv  to  Its 
value,  using  it  In  preference  to  all  other 
preparations.  Where  the  Red  Seal  is  ap- 
plied It  kills  the  Insects  and  at  the  same 
time  forms  a  coating  through  which 
others  cannot  penetrate.  WhoH  used  in 
the  above  proportions,  It  is  a 

GREAT  BENEFIT  TO 
THE  TREES. 

Put  up  in  SIFTING-TOP  CANS,  so  that 
any  quantity  may  he  used  and  the  bal- 
ance preserved  uninjured. 

MANSFIELD  LOVELL, 

1 84  Cal If ornlaSt.,  San  Francisco. 


IiiYtni 

RGJCMSON&CO.PHilAP* 

SOIiD 

—BY — 

ALL  GROCERS, 


FOR  HOUSEHOLD  PURPOSES 

The  Ked  Seal  Lye  Is  Indispensable. 

USED  AS  DIRECTED  It  will  take  the 
place,  and  at  lb%  less  cost,  of  all  other 
alkaline  preparations,  soaps,  etc,  no*  on 
the  market.  ONE  CAN  will  make  lO  to 
IS  lbs.  of  Hard  8oap.  or  SOO  lbs 
of  £  oft  Soap.   See  directions  In  can. 

It  cleans  floors,  kills  roaches  and  bugs 
of  all  kinds,  cleans  milk  vessels,  tin  or 
wood;  keeps  farming  implements  bright 
and  free  from  rust;  Is  a  perfect  disinfect, 
ant;  softens  water,  washes  dishes  and 
clothes;  and  can  be  put  to  a  thousand 
uses  In  place  of  soap  or  other  prepara- 
tions. 

P.  C.  T0MS0N  &  CO., 

Manufacturers,     Philadelphia,  Pa. 


CALIFORNIA  PRODUCTS. 


P&B 


ROOFING. 
BUILDING  PAPER. 
ROOF  PAINTS. 


First  Prizes  at  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition,  1893. 

PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO,  -  .  116  Battery  Street, 


SA.1ST  FRANCISCO. 


E.  G.  JUDAH,  Agent, 


221  South  Broadway, 


LOS  ANQELES. 


OILST!^    25    YEABS  OLD 

AND  A  GIANT  !  

THE        li.  HI.  LINIMENT 

HAS  STOOD  THE  TEST  OF  TWBNTY-FIVE  YEARS' 
USE  AND  TO-DAT  IS  BETTER  KNOWN  AND  MORE 
EXTENSIVELY  DSBD  THAN  ANT  OTHER  LINIMENT. 


Some  reasons  why  yon  should  keep  H.  B.  H.  Liniment: 

1st— Because  It  Is  the  best  for  Man  or  Beast. 

Id— Because  it  is  the  Cheapest   One  bottle  mixed  wltb  double  Its  quantity  of  oil  Is  theu  as  stroug  i 

liniments. 

8d— Because  you  don't  have  to  wait  for  It.    You  can  buy  it  anywhere. 
4tb— Because  It  ALWAYS  GIVES  SATISFACTION. 

H  H.  MOORE  &  SONS,  Druggists, 


80LE  PROPRIETORS. 


STOCKTON,  OU 


FARMER§a»e 

WHO  USE  THE  LATEST  AND 
MOST  IMPROVED  MACHINERY, 

CLARK'S 
CUTAWAY  HARROW 

HAS  IMPROVEMENTS 
PECULIAR  TO  ITS  SELF 

Oust  send  for  Ciroula-r  and 
see  what  it  uitll  do  FOR  YOU 

IT'S  MONEY  IN  YOUR  POCKET 


THE  CUTAWAY  HARROW  GO  higganum,  co*/v  »™™™%F<ti 


STANDARD  TIME. 

This  Solid  14  K  Gold 
Htg.   Case  Ladles' 
Watch.  Waltham  or 
Elgin  Men..  $30. 
In  14  K  1:1,:  Oaxe. 

O.  F,  $17;  Htg  .$18. 
Ladirs'  O.   F.  Silver 
Swiss  Watch,  $5. 


«. .  ii  1 1  «•  in  <  ■■ « 

Watrbn,  Waltham 

or  Elgin  Movt.  In- 

Solld  14  K   d  Htg. 

Case,  $45;  14  K  Filled 
Htg.  Cane,  $20,  10  K 
Filled  Htg.  Case,  $18; 
Heavy  Nickel  Htg. 
Case.  #7.50;  2  Ol.  Cefn 
Silver  Htg.  Case,  *12; 
3  oz.  Coin  Silver  Htg. 
Case,  $13.50;  4oz.  <k)iu 
Silv.  Htg.  Case.  $15  5(1 
P.  N.  Burtlett 
Movl.-IuKolidH  K 
Gold  Htg.  Case,  $50; 
14  K  Filled  Htg  Case,  $25:  4  or.  Coin  Sliver  Htg.  Case,  (20. 
"Appieton, Tracy  &  Co.  Movt.,  $10  extra."  "Orescent  Stn-t 
Movt.,  $15  extra,"  All  Watches  stem  wtrd  and  set.  14  K 
AUed  cane*  guaranteed  for  21  rears.  FINE  WATCH 
REPAIRING.  Inaniondu,  Watches  and  Fine  Jewelry  sent 
C,  O.  D.  with  privileKe  of  examination,  on  ruceipt  of  $1  to 
guarantee  charges,  or  sent  express  or  postpaid  if  cash  accom- 
panies the  order.  Correspondence  solicited.  Particular 
attention  paid  to  mail  orders.  When  you  visit  the  Mid- 
winter Exposition  call  and  inspect  my  stock.  AGENTS! 
WANTED  JOHN  II.  DKl'MVULO.  M  lirafaefcnT 
ing  Jeweler,  Watch.-,  and  Diamonds,  Kooui  113. 
I'll.  In  n  BiilldlaiK.  Han  I'ranelKO. 


HAYWARD'S 

SHEEP  DIPS 


Hay  ward's  famous  Paste  and  Liquid 
Dips  received  the  Highest  Award  at  the 
World's  Columbian  Exposition,  also  the 
Prize  Medal  at  the  California  State  Fair. 
Dips  from  all  over  the  world  were  ex- 
hibited at  Chicago  and  practical  sheep 
men  pronounced  Hay  ward's  the  best  and 
most  effective  medicine  for  the  core  of  scab 
and  general  benefit  to  wool. 

CHRISTY  &  WISE, 

Geoeral  and  Sole  Agents  for  tie  PatiOc  Coast, 

Office— Fifth  and  Townsend  Streets, 

Sau  Francisco. 


PLAIN  AND  NITROGtNOUS 
SUPERPHOSPHATES. 

OTJ^Tsro  FLOUR. 

Complete  and  Special  Fertilizers 

roa  all  kin  us  or 

Fruit,  Grain,  Sugar  Beets,  Vegetables,  Etc. 

KANUTACTOKID  BT  nil 

MEXICAN  PHOSPHATE  &  SULPHUR  CO. 


For  circulars  and  other  information  address 

H.  M.  NEWHALL  &  CO..  Agents, 

309  6*  311  SANSOME  Sl'oKKT, 
San  Francisco. 


c 


ANCER 
URED 


WITH  SOOTHING  BALMY  OILS. 

W K  SUCCKSSFOLIiY  TK K AT 

Cancer,  Tumor,  Catarrh,  Piles,  Fistula, 
Eczema  and  all  Skin  and  Womb 
Diseases. 

CANCER  of  the  nose,  eye.  Up,  ear,  neck,  breast,  stomach 
or  womb;  In  fact,  all  diseased  Internal  and  external 
orgaus  or  tissues,  successfully  treated,  without  the 
knife  or  burning  caustic  planters,  but  with  soothing, 
balmy  magnetic  oils.  Beware  of  Imitations  as  there 
are  those  who  hope  to  profit  by  advertising  an  oil  cure 
for  these  diseases.  We  are  the  originators  of  this  sys- 
tem, all  others  are  frauds. 

Correspondence  solicited.  Consultation  free.  Testi- 
monials furnished.  Address 

DR.  EUGENE  BUELL, 
Cancer  Institute, 
ROOM  67,  SUPREME  COURT  BUILDING, 
Cor.  McAlllBter  and  Larkln  si-  ,  San  Francisco,  Cat. 


CAKTCKR. 

THE  K0EHLER  CANCER   CURE  CO., 

1428  Market  fet.,  San  Francleco. 

CANCER,  Tumors  or  Malignant  Growths  removed 
without  knife  or  caustic  A  GUARANTEED  CURE  a 
specialty.  Call  or  send  fur  circular.  Over  SOO  cancers 
preserved  In  alcohol  in  our  office.   Consultation  free. 

PHILIP  KOEHL.BR,  Manager. 


January  20,  1894. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 
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Market  Review. 


San  Francisco,  Jan.  17,  1894. 
The  wheat  market  is  not  perceptibly  changed 
since  last  week  and  there  is  no  likelihood  of  change 
during  the  week  to  come.  Shippers  are  not  buyiDg 
anything,  and  their  inaction  of  course  tends  to  create 
a  feeling  of  discouragement.  In  speculative  circles 
there  is  moderate  activity,  but  operations  in  the  Call 
Board  do  not  stimulate  export  trade.  Prices  are 
low  enough,  it  would  seem,  to  invite  liberal  buying 
on  the  part  of  shippers,  but  the  situation  abroad 
does  not  justify  local  exporters  in  purchasing  largely. 
Quotable  at  (1.02K  per  ctl  for  No.  1  Shipping,  with 
$1.03%  for  choice  offerings.  The  range  for  milling 
grades  is  $i.o6X@i.o8&  per  ctl. 

Barley. 

The  market  is  somewhat  sensitive.  During  the 
closing  days  of  last  week  quite  a  firm  tone  developed 
in  values,  which  was  partly  attributed  to  dry  weather. 
But  the  rain  of  Monday  changed  the  situation.  No- 
body wanted  to  buy,  while  sellers  were  more  than 
disposed  to  accept  reduced  figures.  With  the  re- 
turn of  sunshine,  however,  confidence  is  again  as- 
serted, and,  at  the  moment,  the  outlook  is  rather 
promising  than  otherwise  for  sellers.  We  qnote: 
Feed,  72j^@75c  $  ctl.  for  fair  to  good  quality, 
76#@77Kc  for  choice  bright;  Brewing,  82K@90C 
$  ctl. 

Dried  Fruits. 

Dullness  is  still  a  feature  of  the  market.  Stocks 
are  light  of  about  all  kinds  except  Prunes  and 
Raisins.  Apples  are  quite  scarce  and  sellers  have 
the  advantage.  Apricots  are  also  in  slim  offering. 
Choice  Peaches  are  also  in  light  receipt.  Apples,  5 
@5'Ac  ^  lb  for  quartered,  5@S'AC  for  sliced,  and 
8@gc  for  evaporated;  Pears,  4@8c  ^  lb  for 
bleached  halves,  and  4@Sc  for  quarters;  bleached 
Peaches,  6@8c;  sun-dried  peaches,  4@sc;  Apricots, 
Moorparks,  n^@i3c;  do  Royals,  io@nc  for 
bleached  and  6@7%c  for  sun-dried;  Prunes,  <\lAc 
$  lb  for  the  four  sizes,  and  2@4C  for  ungraded; 
Plums,  5@5!^c  for  pitted  and  i'A  to  2c  for  un- 
pitted;  Figs,  3  to  4c  for  pressed  and  iK  to  2c  for 
unpressed;  White  Nectarines,  6  to  7c;  Red  Nec- 
tarines, s  to  6c  ^  lb. 

General  Produce  Market. 

OATS— Offerings  are  of  fair  proportions,  though 
the  amount  of  strictly  choice  stock  is  comparatively 
small.  There  is  fairly  brisk  movement  and  the  out- 
look is  generally  considered  promising  for  both  trade 
and  values.  We  quote  as  follows:  Milling, 
$i.i5@i.22K;  Surprise,  $1.22%  @\.-yilA;  lancy 
feed,  $t.20@t.22  54  ;  good  to  choice,  $i.12'A@i.17'A; 
Door  to  fair,  92)4c@$i.07K ;  Black,  85c@S1.22K; 
Gray,  $i.05@i.i5  $  ctl.. 

CORN— An  easy  feeling  prevails.  Stocks  are 
liberal,  but  there  is  no  selling  pressure,  and  this  cir- 
cumstance helps  to  sustain  matters.  Quotable  at  8o@ 
82KC  $  ctl.  for  large  Yellow,  go@^2'Ac  for  small 
Yellow,  and  go@gi'Ac  for  White. 

CRACKED  CORN— Quotable  at  $2o.5o@2i.so 
#ton. 

CORNMEAL— Millers  quote  feed  at  $20  to  $21 
per  ton;  fine  kinds  for  the  table,  in  large  and  small 
packages.  2ji@3^c  per  pound. 

OILCAKE  MEAL  — Quotable  at  $37.50  per  ton 
from  the  mill. 

SEEDS— We  quote.  Mustard,  brown,  $2.75(^3; 
Yellow,  $3.25@3  50;  Canary,  irapor'ed,  $4(5)4.25; 
do,  California,  — ;  Hemp,  3%c  $  lb;  Rape,  1% 
(&2%;  Timothy,  6%c  per  lb;  Alfalfa,  8@9C  per 
lb;  Flax,  $2  25@2  50  per  ctl. 

CHOPPED  FEED -Quotable  at  $I7.5o@i8.5o 
per  ton. 

MIDDLINGS— Quotable  at  $i8@2o  pf-rton. 

MILLSTUFFS— We  quote:  Rye  Flour,  3%c; 
Rye  Meal,  3c;  Graham  Flour,  3c;  Oatmeal,  4J^c; 
Oit  Groats,  5c;  Cracked  Wheat,  3%c;  Buckwheat 
Flour,  5@5^c;  Pearl  Birley.  4@4J4c  per  lb; 
Normal  Nutriment,  $3  per  case  ol  1  doz°n  cans; 
Breakfast  Delight,  $3.25  per  case  of  2  dozen  pack- 
ages. 

BRAN— Quotable  at  $t6@i7  per  ton. 

HAY — The  late  rain  has  given  the  market 
easier  tone.  Wire-bound  hay  sells  at  $i@2 
per  ton  less  than  rope-bound  hay.  Following 
are  wholesale  city  prices  for  rope-bound  Hay: 
Wheat,  $10  to  $14;  Wheat  pnd  Oat,  $to@i3; 
Wild  Oat,  $io@i2;  Allalfa,  $8@to;  Barley,  $9@n; 
Compressed,  $tt@i2.t;o;  Stock,  $8@io  $  ton. 

STRAW— Quotable  at  45@55c  $  bale. 

HOPS — Market  quiet  and  likely  to  keep  so. 
Quotable  at  is@i8c  $  lb. 

RYE— Quotable  at  $t@r.02^  #  ctl. 

BUCKWHEAT— Quotab'e  at  $t.20@$i.30  $ctl. 

GROUND  BARLEY— Quotab'e  at  $i6.so@i7  5o 
per  ton. 

POTATOES— No  scarcity  of  supplies.  We  quote: 
New  Potatoes,  2j^@3c  per  lb;  Sweets,  $1(3)1.50 per 
ctl;  Garnet  Chiles,  45@55c;  Early  Rose,  40@5oc; 
River  Rurbanks,  35@45c;  River  Red,  37K@4°c; 
Salinas  Burbanks,  70@8sc  $  ctl. 

ONIONS — Are  firm  in  price.  Quotable  at  $1.10 
@i.40  IC  ctl. 

DRIED  PEAS— We  quote:  Green,  $1.50(0)1.65; 
Blackeye.  $i.6o@i.65;  Niles,  $1.50(0)1  60  $  ctl. 

BEANS — Steady  tone  to  values.  We  quote: 
Bavos,  $t.95@2.io;  Butter,  $t. 75(0)1. 93 for  ^malland 
$2@2  25  for  large;  Pink,  $1.40(5)1.75;  Red,  $1.75® 
2.1.0;  Lima,  $2.10(0)2.15;  Pea,  $2.io@2.3o;  Small 
White.  $2@2.t5:  Large  White,  $2(0)2  10  $  ctl. 

VEGETABLES— The  supplies  are  very  light. 
We  quote  as  follows:  Asparagus,  io@2oc  ^ 
lb.;  Mushrooms,  — @ — c  ^  ft),  for  common  and 
— @ — c  ^  lb.  for  good  to  choice;  Rhubarb.  — @ 
— c  $  lb.;  Green  Peas,  6@ioc;  String  Beans,  25® 
30c;  Marrowfat  Squash,  $7@8#?  ton;  Green  Peppers, 
8(0.' toe  $  lb.;  Tomatoes,  5oc@$i.25  #  box;  Tur- 
nips, 75c  #  ctl;  Beets,  75c@$i  $  sack;  Parsnips.  $1.25 
#  ctl;  Carrots,  40(0)500;  Cabbage,  5o@55c;  Garlic, 
3@4C  lb;  Cauliflower,  6o@70C  #  dozen;  Dry 
Peope'S,  5@7C  &  tb;  Dry  Okra,  15c  per  lb. 

FRESH  FRUIT— For  first-class  apples  there 
is  steady  demand,  but  inferior  qualities  are 
not  wanted  even  for  peddling  trade.  We 
quote  prices  as  follows:  Apples,  75C@$i  $  box 
for  good  to  choice,  and  25(6)650  for  common  to 
fair;  Choice  mountain  Apples,  $1.25(0)1. 50c  <t?  box; 


Persimmons,  50(0)850  per  box;  Cranberries,  Eastern, 
$8@8.5o  per  bbl. 

CITRUS  FRUIT— We  quote  as  follows:  Fair 
to  choice  Navel  Oranges,  $1.25(0)1.90  per  box;  Seed- 
lings, 75c@$i.25;  Mandarin  Oranges,  6sc@$i 
box;  Mexican  Limes,  $6@7  per  box;  Lemons,  Sicily, 
$4@5;  California  Lemons,  $i@2  for  common  and 
$2.25(6)3  for  good  to  choice;  Bananas,  $1.50 
©2.50  per  bunch;  Hawaiian  Pineapples,  $2.50 
@3;  Mexican  Pineapples,  $3(0)4  per  dozen. 

RAISINS — In  heavy  supply  at  weak  prices.  We 
quote  as  follows:  London  Layers.  $1  to  $r.25; 
loose  Muscatels,  in  boxes,  75@90c;  clusters,  $1.50 
to  $t.75:  loose  Muscatels,  in  sacks,  2'A  to  3c  per 
pound  for  3  crown;  2  to  2}£c  for  2  crown;  Dried 
Grapes,  1  to  iJ4c  per  pound. 

NUTS — Trade  is  of  very  small  proportion";. 
We  quote  as  follows;  Chestnuts,  8c  per  lb; 
Walnuts,  6K@7C  for  hard  shell,  $lA@gc  for 
soft  shell  and  9c  for  paper  shell;  Chile  Walnuts, 
8(6)90;  California  Almonds,  io@iic  for  soft  shell, 
6@7C  for  hard  shell  and  ii'A@i2'Actor  paper  shell; 
Peanuts,  3@4c;  Hickory  Nuts,  5@6c;  Filberts, 
io@ioKc;  Pecan,  8@9c  for  rough  and  nc  for  pol- 
ished; Brazil  Nuts,  io@iiKc;  Cocoanuts,  $4@5  $ 
100. 

HONEY — Business  slow  and  limited.  Prices 
easy.  We  quote  :  Comb,  io'A@nlAc  $  lb  for 
bright,  and  8@io  for  dark  to  light  amber;  light 
amber,  extracted,  4^(0)50;  dark,  4U@4'Ac;  water 
white,  extracted,  5(6)5  54c  $  lb. 

BEESWAX— Quotable  at  22(0)230  #  lb. 

BUTTER — Prices  are  depressed  under  increasing 
receipts.  Dealers  are  not  inclined  to  carry  stock, 
and  anxiety  to  sell  shapes  the  situation  favorably 
for  buyers.  Fancy  creamery,  24@26c;  fancy  dairy, 
22(5>24c;  good  to  choice,  20@2ic;  common  grades, 
I7@I9C  ¥  tt>;  pickled  roll,  17(6)190;  firkin,  15(6)180. 

CHEESE — Supplies  are  moderate.  Values 
are  unchanged.  We  quote  as  follows :  Choice 
to  fancy  new,  iuC^i-jc;  fair  to  good,  9@tic; 
Eastern,  ordinary  to  fine,  11(6)140  $  lb. 

EGGS — Values  have  been  steadying  for  several 
days,  and  a  slight  advance  in  ranch  parcels  has 
been  established.  We  quote :  California  ranch, 
25@27c;  store  lots,  22@24c;  Eastern  Eggs,  i8@2ic 
$  dozen. 

POULTRY — The  market  continues  in  bad  shape 
for  sellers.  Stocks  are  large,  while  the  demand  is 
slow.  Prices  weak  all  round.  We  quote  as 
'ollows:  Live  Turkeys  —  Gobblers,  io@nc 
lb;  Hens,  io@nc;  dressed  Turkeys,  I2j£@i4c; 
Roosters,  $4(6)4.50  for  old  and  $4(6)5  for  young; 
Fryers,  $4(6)4.50;  Broilers,  $3(6)4;  Hens,  $4(6)5-50; 
Ducks,  $4  50(6)6;  Geese, $1.50(6)1. 758?  pair;  Pigeons, 
$t@t.25  Ijr  doz.  for  old  and  $t.50@i.75  for  young. 

GAME — Market  very  badly  demoralized.  Stock 
gots  for  about  anything  that  buyers  choose  to  pay. 
We  quote  as  (ollows:  Quail,  75c@$i  $  dozen;  Can- 
vasbacks,  $2.50(6)3  50;  Mallard,  $2(6)2.50;  Widgeon, 
5°(3)75c;  Teal,  50  to  75c;  Sprig,  $1;  Small  Ducks, 
50(6)650;  Gray  Geese,  $1.75(6)2;  White  Geese, 
50@75c;  Brant,  75c@$i;  English  Snipe,  $1*8)1.25  $ 
doz.;  Common  Snipe,  50(8)600  ^ft  doz.;  Honkers, 
$2.50(6)3;  Hare,  75c  to  $1;  Rabbits,  $1(0)1.50 
per  doz. 

PROVISIONS— We  quote  as  follows:  Eastern 
hams,  i2@i2Kc  $  lb;  California  hams,  ii@I2c; 
Bicon,  Eistern,  extra  light,  i5M@i7c;  medium, 
uiiMi1  r,  do,  light,  12c;  do,  light,  clear,  13(6) 
@i3/4c;  light,  medium,  boneless,  I2}4c;  Pork, 
prime  mess,  $14(6)15;  do,  mess,  $18(6)19;  do, 
clear,$2i;  do,  family,  $24  $  bbl;  Pigs'  Feet,  $12.50 
per  bbl;  Beef,  mess,  bbls,  $7.50(6)8;  do  extra  mess, 
bbls.  $8.50(6)9;  do,  family,  $9.50(0)10;  extra  do, 
$11(6)11.50  }j?  bbl;  do,  smoked,  io(Oioy2c;  Eastern 
lard,  tierces,  8@8Jic;  do  prime  steam,  io^£c;  East- 
ern pure,  10-lb  pails,  nJ4c;  5.1b  pails  nKc:  3  lb. 
11  YiC;  California,  io-lb  tins,  io%c;  do,  5-lb,  11c; 
do,  kegs,  iiK@i2c;  do,  20-lb  buckets,  11c;  com- 
pound, 8c  for  tierces  and  8^c  for  hf  bbls. 

WOOL — Trade  continues  dull  in  locil  circles, 
and  the  same  condition  of  affiirs  is  reported  at  dis- 
tant centers.    We  quote  spring  : 

California,  year's  fleece,  7@8c;  do  6  to  8  months, 
7@9c;  do  Foothill,  io(6)iic;  do  Northern,  12(6)130; 
do  extra  Humboldt  and  Mendocino,  11(6)130;  Ne- 
vada, choice  and  light,  I2@t4c;  do  heavy,  8@ioc; 
Oregon,  Eastern,  choice,  io@t2c;  do  Eastern,  poor, 
7(6)90;  do  Valley.  I2@i5c.  We  quote  fall :  Free 
Mountain,  6@8c;  Northern  defective,  5@7C; 
Southern  and  San  Joaquin,  3@5C 

HIDES  AND  SKINS— Quotable  as  follows: 
Sound.  Culls. 
Heavy  Steers,  57  lbs  up,  J?  lb.  5    @ — c     4    @ — c 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  lb 5.4    @ — c     3%@  c 

Light,  42  to  47  lbs  3    @3'Ac     2K@3 — c 

Cows,  over  50  lbs  3    @3%c     2'A@  c 

Light  Cows,  30  to  50  lbs  3    @ — c     2%@  c 

Stags  2%@ — c     2    (5) — c 

Kips,  17  to  30  lbs  4    @  c     3    @ — c 

Veal  Skins,  10  to  17  lbs  5    @ — c     4    (5)  c 

Calf  Skins,  5  to  10  lbs  7    (6) — c     6    @  c 

Dry  Hides,  usual  selection,  7c;  Dry  Kips, 
7c;  Calf  Skins  do,  7c;  Cull  Hides,  Kip  and 
Calf,  4c;  Pelts,  Shearling,  io@20c  each;  do,  short, 
2S@35C  each;  do,  medium.  40(6)500  each;  do,  long 
wool,  50(6)750  each;  Deer  Skins,  summer,  25c;  do, 
good  medium,  15c;  do,  winter,  5c  per  lb;  Goat  Skins, 
25(6)400  apiece  lor  prime  to  perfect,  io@20c  for 
damaged,  and  5@ioc  each  for  Kids. 

TALLOW — We  quote:  Refined,  slAc\  rendered, 
4J4@4^c;  country  Tallow,  4@45£c;  Grease,  3@ 
3l4c  per  lb. 

San  Francisco  Meat  Market. 

The  supply  of  Beef  is  ample  for  all  immediate 
needs.  Of  Mutton  and  Lamb  there  is  no  surplus, 
and  quotations  still  show  steady  tone.  Following 
are  the  rates  for  whole  carcasses  from  slaughterers 
to  dealers  : 

BEEF — First  quality,  s%@6c;  second  quality, 
4K@5c;  third  quality,  3lA@4C  $  lb. 

CALVES— Quotable  at  4@sc  for  large,  and  6@ 
7c  fl?  lb  for  small. 

MUTTON— Quotable  at  6@7C  $  lb. 

LAMB    Quotable  at  7@8c  ^  tb. 

PORK — Live  Hogs,  on  foot,  grain  fed,  heavy  and 
medium.  45ic;  small  Hogs,  5c;  stock  Hogs, 
4K@4Mc;  dressed  Hogs,  7@7#c  $  tb. 


LOANS  AND  MINES 

Loans  negotiated  on  first. class  securities  Mines  and 
raining  prospects  of  guaranteed  value  gold  on  working 
bonds.  C.  H.  DW1NELLE,  Grand  Hotel,  Man 
Francisco,  Oal. 


Good  Lemonade. 

For  a  quart  I  take  the  juice  of  three  lem- 
ons, using  the  rind  of  one  of  them.  I  am 
carelul  to  peel  the  rind  very  thin,  getting 
just  the  yellow  outside;  this  I  cut  into  pieces 
and  put  with  the  juice  and  powdered  sugar, 
of  which  I  use  two  ounces  to  the  quart,  in  a 
jug  or  jar  with  a  cover.  When  the  water  is 
just  at  the  tea  point  I  pour  it  over  the  lemon 
and  sugar,  cover  at  once  and  let  it  get  cold. 
Try  this  way  once,  and  you  will  never  make 
it  any  other  way. — Scientific  American. 

SPECIAL,  ANNOUNCEMENT. 

We  have  made  arrangements  with  Dr.  B. 
J.  Kendall  Co.,  publishers  of  "A  Treatise 
on  the  Horse  and  his  Diseases,"  which  will 
enable  all  our  subscribers  to  obtain  a  copy 
of  that  valuable  work  free  by  sending  their 
address  (enclosing  a  two-cent  stamp  for 
mailing  same)  to  Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall 
Co.,  Enosisurgh  Falls,  Vt.  This  book 
is  now  recognized  as  standard  authority 
upon  all  diseases  of  the  horse,  as  its 
phenomenal  sale  attests,  over  four  million 
copies  having  been  sold  in  the  past  ten 
years,  a  sale  never  before  reached  by  any 
publication  in  the  same  period  of  time. 
We  feel  confident  that  our  patrons  will 
appreciate  the  work,  and  be  glad  to  avail 
themselves  of  this  opportunity  of  obtaining 
a  valuable  book. 

It  is  necessary  that  you  mention  this 
paper  in  sending  for  the  "  Treatise."  This 
offer  will  remain  open  for  only  a  short  time. 


A  Worthy  Institution. 

Established  in  1863,  the  Pacific  Business  College 
of  this  city  has  had  a  successful  bus;ness  career  for 
over  thirty  years  and  has  trained  thousands  of  young 
men  and  women  in  business  methods.  The  terms 
"old"  and  "reliable"  can  well  be  applied  to  this  insti- 
tution, its  name  and  fame  are  as  extensive  as  the 
field  it  covers  and  its  thorough  practical  system 
commends  it  to  the  thoughtful  attention  of  our 
readers.  Write  to  Prof.  T.  A.  Robinson,  320  Post 
St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  for  a  circular  or  a  copy  of 
the  college  paper. 

Eclipse  Corn  Planter, 

Testimonials  to  the  worth,  merit  and  value  of  the 
Eclipse  Corn  Planter  are  so  many  that  it  is  evident 
this  popular  planting  machine  gives  universal  satis- 
faction wherever  tried.  Every  one  who  uses  it  com 
mends  it,  and  any  one  who  thinks  of  buying  a  corn 
planter  would  do  well  to  inquire  for  the  Eclipse, 
manufactured  by  the  Eclipse  Corn  Planter  Co.  of 
Enfield,  New  Hampshire. 


— Two  large  ocean  steamers  are  now  en 
route  from  the  Atlantic  coast  for  Puget 
Sound  ;  they  will  arrive  there  some  time 
next  month,  and  will  carry  passengers  and 
freight  between  Sound  points  and  San 
Francisco  during  the  Midwinter  Fair  period. 
The  vessels  are  said  to  be  the  property  of 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad  Company. 


BUSINESS  COLLEGE. 

24  PO8T  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

FOR  SEVENTY- FIVE  DOLLARS 

This  College  Instructs  in  Shorthand,  Type- Writing,  Book- 
keeping, Telegraphy,  Penmanship,  Drawing,  all  the 
English  branches,  and  everything  pertaining  to  business, 
for  full  six  months.  We  have  sixteen  teachers  and  give 
individual  Instruction  to  all  our  pupils.  Our  school  has 
its  graduates  in  every  part  of  the  State.  fT  SEND  FOR 
CIRCULAR.    B  P  HEALD,  Pres.    C.  S.  HALKY.  Sec, 


ECLIPSE  CORN  PLANTER 


will  plant  Core, 
Beans,  Peas  and 
Beet  Seed  in 
bills,  drills  and 
checks,  in  dis- 
tances desired 
It  is  the  only 
Planter  that  will 
distribute  all  fertilizers,  wet  as  well  as  dry,  with  a  certainty, 
in  different  amounts,  each  side  of  seed.   Send  for  circulars. 

ECLIPSE  CORN  PLANTER  CO., 

Enfield,  Grafton  Co.,  New  Hampshire. 


The  Highest  Award 
in  the  World, 

Is  the  unqualified  approval  of  every  customer.  Our 
fence  bas  won  at  every  Fair  or  Exposition  where  •  ntered, 
hut  what  does  a  practioal  fanner  care  for  that  ?  The 
fighting  qualities  of  a  soldier  are  proven  on  the  field  of 
battle,  not  on  dress  parade 

mi  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Hid. 


REGISTERED  SHIRE  STALLIONS,  from 
two  to  six  years  old;  weight  fro'-:  1600  to  2000Jpounds. 
J.     Parsons,  Santa  Rosa,  Cat. 


Commission  fUerchants. 


ALLISON,  GRAY  &  CO.. 

601, 603, 505, 607  &  600  Front  St., 
And  300  Washington  Street,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


GENERAL- 


Commission  -  Merchants, 

GREEN  and  DRIED  FRUITS, 
Poultry,  Eggs,  Game,  Grain,  Produce  and 
 Wool.  


P.STEINHAGEN&C? 


404&4-06  DAVIS  STS.F. 


MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 


-AND- 


General  Commission  Merchants, 

SIO  California  St.,  S.  V. 
Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 

Cnvrinnal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal  advances 
made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of  interest. 


MONEY  TO  LOAN 


ON  FARMING 
and  ORCHARD 

From  $1000  upwards  at  market  rates.  )  PROPERTIES 
We  also  deal  in  county  lands.  Several  foreclosed  prop- 
erties for  sale  cheap,  on  easy  terms.  Write  for  list,  or  if 
you  desire  to  sell,  send  us  full  particulars.  LINDSAY  & 
CRAIG,  Land  and  Financial  Agents,  Crocker  Building, 
San  Francisco. 


/(^PROVED 

DEALER  IN 

Vats 
CHURNS 

BOILERS 
ENGINES 


X^SUPPllES 


3m 


RUSSIAN 
jt"  BELT 

A  SPECIALTY 

Re-Balancing 
1  v  AN0HNNIN6 

(fJMPLCTESTOCK 
SEPARATOR 

PARTS 


Only  Award  of  Gold  Medal  and  Di- 
ploma at  the  World's  Fair,  Chicago. 


F 


LIFORNIA  I 

—  AND  — 

HOW  TO  GROW  THEM. 


A  MANUAL  OF  METHODS  WHICH   HAVE  YIELDED 
GREATEST  SUCCESS;  WITH  LISTS  OF  VARIETIES 
BEST  ADAPTED  TO  THE  DIFFERENT 
DISTRICTS  OF  THE  STATE. 

PRACTICAL,  EXPLICIT, COM PREH ENSIVE. 

Embodying  the  Experience  and  Methods  of  Hundred! 
of  Successful  Growers,  and  Constituting  a  Trust- 
worthy Guide  by  wbicb  the  Inexperienced 
may  Successfully  Produce  the  Fruits 
for  wLlch  California  Is  Famous 

SECOND  EDITION,  REVISED  AND  ENLARGED. 

BY  EDWARD  J.  WICKSON,  A.  M. 

Large  Octavo — 599  Pases,  Fully  ninstralei 

PRICE  $3,  POSTPAID. 

FOR  8 ALB  BY 

THE  DEWEY  PUBLISHING  OO., 

Publishers  Pacific  Rural  Presb, 
220  Market  Street,  Elevator,  12  Front  Stroet 

SAN  FKANCISGO,  CAL. 
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What  Pearls  are  Made  of  and  Where 
They  are  Found. 

Very  few  people  are  aware  that  the  pearl 
oyster  is  not  in  any  way  like  the  oysters 
which  we  eat.  It  is  of  an  entirely  different 
species,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  shells 
of  the  so-called  pearl  oyster  are  of  far  more 
value  to  those  engaged  in  "  pearl  fishing  " 
than  the  pearls,  says  Harper's  Youn%  Peo 
pie.  There  are  extensive  pearl  fisheries  in 
the  Gulf  o(  California,  and  some  of  the  finest 
pearls  have  been  taken  from  these  waters 
In  1881  one  pearl,  a  black  one,  was  sold  for 
$io,ooo,  and  every  year  since  that  time 
many  pearls  have  been  taken  from  the  beds 
in  the  Californian  gulf  valued  at  $7500  each 
But  such  "  finds  "  are  very  rare,  and,  as  a 
rule,  the  pearls  which  are  brought  up  are  of 
very  little  value.  The  shells,  however,  are 
very  valuable;  most  of  them  are  shipped  to 
Europe,  where  they  are  manufactured  into 
ornaments,  knife  handles,  buttons,  and 
various  other  articles  for  which  "  mother  of 
pearl "  is  used. 

Another  fact  concerning  the  pearl  oyster 
and  the  pearl  Itself  is  very  little  understood 
I  have  seen  in  books  of  instruction,  both  in 
this  country  and  in  England,  the  statement 
that  "  the  formation  of  the  pearl  in  the 
oyster  shell  is  caused  by  a  disease  of  the 
oyster; "  and  this  statement  is  more  or  less 
generally  believed,  as  is  also  the  erroneous 
Inference  to  be  drawn  from  it,  that  the 
oyster  referred  to  is  the  edible  oyster.  The 
mother  of  pearl  is  nothing  more  than  a 
series  of  layers  of  nacreous  matter  deposited 
by  the  oyster  upon  the  interior  of  the  shell, 
and  the  pearl  itself  is  a  perfectly  accidental 
formation.  It  is  caused  by  a  similar  deposit 
of  nacre  around  some  foreign  object.  This 
foreign  substance  may  be  a  grain  of  sand,  a 
parasite  or  some  similar  object;  but  most 
authorities  agree  that  it  is  more  usually  an 
undeveloped  egg  of  the  oyster  around  which 
the  natural  deposit  is  thrown. 

The  largest  pearl  ever  found  measures 
two  inches  long  and  weighs  three  ounces 
This  is  of  Eastern  origin.  The  largest 
found  in  the  Gulf  of  California  did  not  ex 
ceed  an  inch  and  a  quarter  long,  and  was 
somewhat  larger  than  the  egg  of  a  bluebird 
Many  of  the  Californian  pearls  are  black 
and  speckled.  These  are  considered  more 
valuable  than  the  white  pearls  in  Europe, 
but  the  most  highly  prized  pearls  of  all  are 
pink.   

Hypnotism  in  Disease. 

The  chief  arguments  used  against  the  em 
ployment  of  hypnotism  in  disease  are,  first, 
that  it  subordinates  and  enervates  the  will; 
second,  that  it  renders  the  patient  liable  to 
be  influenced  by  persons  of  evil  intent;  and 
third,  that  only  nervous  or  hysterical  per- 
sons are  subject  to  its  influence,  says  James 
R.  Cooke,  M.  D.,  in  Arena.  My  own  ex- 
perience is  that  it  may  be  used  without  in- 
jurious effects,  and  aho  that  it  may  take  the 
place  of  narcotics  in  a  large  number  of  cases 
in  which  they  are  now  used.  I  have  myself 
used  it  with  advantage  in  delirium,  in  insan- 
ity and  in  chronic  alcoholism.  I  have  suc- 
cessfully treated  one  case  of  kleptomania 
and  two  cases  of  excessive  irritability  of 
temper.  At  the  same  time  hypnotism  is  a 
two-edged  sword.  Wielded  by  an  unskilled 
hand,  it  may 'cut  both  ways  deep  into  the 
faculties  of  intellection  and  into  the  nervous 
system  generally.  Also,  it  should  never  be 
used  save  by  a  skilled  hand  upon  patients  of 
an  unbalanced  mind  accompanied  by  what 
is  known  in  medical  parlance  as  paranoia. 
In  my  treatment  of  a  perfectly  healthy,  calm, 
intelligent,  unimaginative  man,  whom  I 
operated  on  51  times,  I  found  that  the 
diapason  of  his  whole  mental  and  emotional 
system  would  give  forth  concordant  sensa- 
tions of  pleasure  or  discordant  sensations  of 
pain,  at  the  will  of  the  operator. 

Summing  up,  I  would  say  that  in  hyp- 
notism, as  with  every  other  new  remedy, 
there  is  great  danger  that,  on  the  one  hand, 
it  may  be  used  Indiscriminately,  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  be  scouted  by  a  senseless  skep- 
ticism. It  has,  beyond  doubt,  its  definite 
limits  of  usefulness,  and  the  medical  man  of 
the  present  day,  realizing  the  futility  of  many 
of  the  old  methods  of  treating  disease,  should 
keep  his  mind  open  to  the  reception  of  every 
new  discovery. 

— The  reported  consolidation  of  the  South- 
ern Pacific  Milling  Company  and  the  South- 
ern Mill  and  Warehouse  Company  is  af- 
firmed by  Manager  F.  H.  Wheelan  of  the 
latter  corporation.  The  consolidation  will 
now  be  known  as  the  Southern  Pacific  Mill- 
ing Company,  with  headquarters  at  San 
Francisco.  The  warehouse  company's  in- 
terests were  confined  to  Santa  Barbara  and 
Ventura  counties,  with  the  central  office  in 
this  city,  while  those  of  the  other  lay 
between  Santa  Margarita  and  Soledad. 


Some  Interesting  Dates. 

The  apple-parer  was  given  to  the  public 
in  1803.  At  the  present  day,  one  Eastern 
firm  makes  over  27,000  a  year. 

Matches  were  first  Invented  In  1839,  and 
it  is  estimated  that  75,000,000  a  day  are 
burned  by  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

The  blast  furnace  was  devised  in  1842. 
In  1890  the  United  States  alone  made 
9,000,000  tons  of  iron  and  4,277,000  tons  of 
steel. 

Washboards  with  a  metal  face  were  pat 
ented  In  1849;  now  the  backs  of  the  Ameri 
can  women  are  weekly  bent  over  6,000,000 
of  these  useful  articles. 

Window  glass  was  first  used  in  modern 
times  in  1 557.  Now  the  consumption  of 
plate  glass  alone  exceeds  6,000,000  square 
feet  in  England  and  9,000,000  in  the  United 
States. 

A  machine  for  making  tacks  was  patented 
in  1806,  but  not  put  into  practical  use  until 
near  the  middle  of  the  century.  Now  the 
world  consumes  50,000,000  tacks  a  day. 

The  nail  machine  was  invented  in  1775 
At  the  present  time  it  Is  estimated  that 
4,000,000,000  nails  are  annually  made  by 
machinery  in  Great  Britain  alone,  and  from 
a  fourth  to  a  half  of  this  number  in  the 
United  States. 

The  first  forks  made  in  England  were 
manufactured  in  1608.  Their  use  was  ridi 
culed  by  the  men  of  the  time,  who  argued 
that  the  English  race  must  be  degenerating 
when  a  knife  and  spoon  were  not  sufficient 
for  table  use.  Last  year  a  Sheffield  firm 
made  over  4,000,000. 

Breech-loading  rifles  were  invented  in 
181 1,  but  did  not  come  Into  general  use  for 
many  years.  It  is  estimated  that  over  12 
000,000  are  now  in  actual  service  in  the 
European  armies,  while  3,000,000  more  are 
reserved  in  the  arsenals  for  emergencies 
Statisticians  say  that  there  are  100,000,000 
guns  of  all  kinds  in  the  world. 

The  railroad  system  of  this  country  began 
in  1827.  Now  there  are  214,528  miles  of  track 
in  the  United  States,  and  354,310  in  the 
world.  The  number  of  passengers  carried 
by  the  United  States  railroads  in  1892  was 
555,025,802,  and  the  total  earnings  were 
Si, 138,024, 459.  The  capital  stock  was 
$4,800,176,651,  and  the  dividends  $90,719, 
757.  The  number  of  men  employed  was 
784,285. 

The  harvester  was  Invented  by  McCor 
mick  in  1831.  Since  that  time  this  machine 
has  been  brought  to  such  perfection  that,  it 
is  said,  it  will  cut  and  bind  an  acre  of  grain 
In  45  minutes.  To  such  an  extent  has  ma- 
chinery superseded  hand  work  in  the  grain 
farms  of  the  Northwest  that  it  is  estimated 
that  the  labor  of  one  man  will  raise  enough 
grain  to  support  a  thousand  men  for  a  year, 
while  the  labor  of  a  second  will  transport  It 
to  market,  and  that  a  third  will  prepare  it  for 
food. 

— The  California  and  Nevada  Southern 
railroad  will  reach  Iron  county  in  southern 
Utah  in  four  and  one-half  or  five  months. 
The  line  is  being  pushed  right  along.  It 
will  connect  with  the  Rio  Grande  Western 
at  Provo.  This  line  will  give  Utah  a  direct 
route  to  southern  California,  and  by  next 
July  it  is  expected  that  a  through  train  will 
be  run  between  Ogden  and  Los  Angeles. 
The  new  line  starts  from  a  point  100  miles 
north  of  Goff,  Cal.,  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pa- 
cific, and  extends  through  southern  Nevada 
to  Iron  county,  Utah,  where  the  company 
owns  coal  and  iron  properties,  there  to  con- 
nect with  an  extended  line  from  the  Rio 
Grande  Western.  There  is  unlimited  capital 
behind  this  road,  and  the  track  will  be  con- 
structed so  as  to  make  it  a  fast  and  safe 
line.  The  grade  will  not  exceed  1  ,'2  per 
cent  anywhere,  notwithstanding  the  rough 
country  through  which  it  passes.  Already 
$600,000  has  been  expended  for  engineering 
work  alone. 


—The  longest  drawbridge  span  in  the  world 
so  it  is  claimed,  is  that  now  being  con- 
structed between  East  Omaha  and  Council 
Bluffs.  It  measures  520  feet  from  end  to 
end.  That  at  New  London,  Conn.,  is  503 
feet  long  and  one  over  Arthur  Kill,  Staten 
Island,  just  500.  The  new  drawbridge  of 
the  New  York  Central,  over  Harlem  river, 
has  an  extent  of  only  389  feet,  but  it  pro- 
vides for  four  tracks  and  is  the  heaviest  one 
In  the  world,  weighing  4,400,000  pounds. 
The  one  at  East  Omaha  will  weigh,  when 
completed,  about  3,000,000. 


A  uoori  Pointer. 


Why  should  you  be  idle  for  one  hour?  No  use  in 
the  world  for  it.  Every  moment  of  the  working  part 
of  each  day  ought  to  be  employed.  The  busy  people 
are  the  happy  people.  B.  F.  Johnson  4  Co.  of  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  are  offering  in  to-day's  paper  to  show  you 
how  to  turn  every  hour  into  solid  cash. 


Gaseous  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

The  Idea  of  M.  Rateau,  as  expressed  to 
the  French  Academy  of  Sciences,  is  that  the 
phenomena  of  the  earth's  crust  are  well  ex- 
plained by  considering  that  the  planet's  in- 
terior is  molten,  and  that  a  layer  of  gaseous 
matter  separates  it  from  the  portion  of  the 
crust  forming  the  continents,  where  the  sea- 
beds  rest  directly  upon  the  igneous  globe. 
The  continental  masses  tend  generally  to 
rise,  being  forced  up  by  the  accumulating 
gases,  while  the  seabeds  sink.  The  gradual 
escape  of  the  gases,  imprisoned  under  high 
pressure,  will  in  time  exceed  the  production 
of  new  supplies,  when  the  pressure  will  di- 
minish and  the  continents  fall  in,  giving  rise 
to  more  or  less  crateriform  configurations. 
This  is  the  state  in  which  the  moon  now  ap- 
pears. Assuming  the  crust  to  be  i8£  miles 
thick,  the  pressure  of  the  gases  should  be 
650  atmospheres,  their  temperature  9000  C, 
and  their  density  nearly  equal  to  that  of 
water.  This  theory  makes  it  clear  why  vol- 
canoes in  the  interior  of  continents  give  off 
gas  instead  of  lava,  and  why  lines  of  coast 
volcanoes  have  successively  receded  inland 
where  the  sea  has  encroached. 


Dust  Over  Buried  Cities. 

The  rapid  shifting  by  the  winds  of  beds  of 
sand,  often  destroying  or  menacing  human 
works,  is  a  phenomenon  well  known  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  world.  But  the  slow  ac- 
cumulation of  the  finer  particles — the  at- 
mospheric dust — has  attracted  attention  only 
In  recent  years.  Most  ruins  of  ancient  cities 
are  buried,  and  It  has  now  been  learned  that 
the  covering  Is  not  only  the  debris  of  de- 
cayed buildings  and  other  works,  but  that 
much  of  it  is  atmospheric  dust.  The  layer 
that  becomes  visible  to-day  on  a  polished 
surface,  if  undisturbed,  may  grow  into  a 
deep  stratum  in  the  course  of  centuries. 


A  Fine  Calendar. 

The  calendar  issued  by  W.  W.  Ayer&  Son,  news- 
paper advertising  agents.  Philadelphia,  is  a  thing  of 
beamy  and  a  joy  for  364  days.  It  combines  the 
useful  and  the  ornamental  in  an  eminent  degree,  and 
will  be  sent  postpaid  to  any  address  for  25  cents, 
which  sum  is  in  this  case  evidently  a  tariff  for  pro- 
tection only,  as  at  that  figure  there  can  be  no  profit 
to  its  publishers. 


— The  Pacific  Coast  Council  of  Trades,  in 
session  at  Sacramento,  has  declared  in  favor 
of  the  municipal  ownership  of  gas,  electric 
light,  waterworks,  street  railways,  the  nation- 
alization of  telegraph,  telephone  and  railway 
lines,  and  postal  savings  banks,  compulsory 
education  up  to  sixteen  years,  and  eight 
hours'  labor  a  day. 

Chas.  Lewell  of  Ventura  has  received  from 
England  a  pair  of  White  India  game  chickens 
at  a  cost  of  $75.  The  male  bird  weighs  ill 
pounds. 


— The  Governor  has  appointed  the  follow- 
ing delegates  from  the  State  at  large  to  the 
Transmississippi  Congress  which  is  to  be 
held  in  San  Francisco:  A.  P.  Williams  of 
San  Francisco,  J.  M.  Walling  of  Nevada 
City,  J.  A.  Louttit  of  Stockton,  J.  P.  Wid- 
ney  of  Los  Angeles,  Joseph  Brown  of  San 
Bernardino,  D.  E.  Knight  of  Marysville, 
Charles  McCreary  of  Sacramento,  W.  D. 
Tupper  of  Fresno,  M.  A.  Luce  of  San  Diego 
and  C.  H.  Phillips  of  San  Luis  Obispo. 

Look  for  the  Corrugation. 

When  you  find  it  necessary  to  purchase  new 
hinges  for  your  barn  door,  we  would  suggest  that 
you  ask  for  the  corrugated  hinges,  made  by  the 
Stanley  Works,  New  Britain,  Conn.  They  cost  no 
more  than  the  old  style,  and  are  driving  the  others 
out  of  the  market. 

The  "  Biography  of  a  Yankee  Hinge"  is  a  smart 
little  pamphlet  issued  by  the  Stanley  Works,  and  it 
will  be  sent  free  to  any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble 
to  forward  their  address. 


Roses,  Plants  and  Seeds. 

The  Good  &  Reese  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio,  pub- 
lish a  beautiful  152-page  illustrated  catalogue  of 
roses,  plants  and  seeds— 'our  colored  plates,  one  of 
them  the  wonderful  new  rose  Gen'l  Rob't  E.  I^ee. 
Be  sure  and  see  it.  They  will  mail  it  to  our  readers 
for  10  cts.  in  stamps. 


— Official  statistics,  just  compiled  at  Port 
Townsend,  show  2350  Chinese  passengers 
in  transit  from  the  Orient,  by  way  of  the 
Canadian  steamers,  landed  in  Portland  and 
Astoria  last  year.  With  the  exception  of 
500,  all  obtained  admittance  as  merchants. 


A  LOT  FOR  $1  A  WEEK 

A  dollar  *  week  for  eixty  weeks,  buys  a  lot  25x125  feet 
east  of  Chicago  Heights,  the  great  manufacturing  bu* 
burb  of  Chicago.  Sixteen  factories,  streets  pavtd,  stone 
sidewalk,  beautiful  shade  trees,  schools,  churches,  etc 
No  doubt  these  lots  will  treble  In  value  within  one  year. 

No  such  bargain  was  ever  offered  in  Chicago  Real  Es- 
tate. These  lots  are  now  on  the  Belt  Line  where  facto- 
ries are  now  is  successful  operation,  employing  over 
50,000  people.    Business  transacted  for  non-residents 

Address,  LcForrest  Land  Co.,  Unity  Buildiug,  Chicago 


ORANGE  CULTURE  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

Now  that  the  interest  In  the  culture  of  the  orange  la 
extending  so  M  to  embrace  nearly  all  parts  of  the  State, 
a  hook  giving  the  results  of  experience  Id  parts  of  the 
8tate  where  the  growth  of  the  fruit  has  been  longest  pur  • 
suei'  will  be  found  of  wide  usefulness. 

"  Orange  Culture  in  California  "  was  written  by  Those 
A.  Garey  of  Los  Angeles,  after  many  years  of  practloal 
experience  and  observation  in  the  growth  of  the  fruit. 
It  is  a  well-printed  hand-book  of  227  pages,  and  treats  of 
Dursery  practice,  planting  of  orange  orchards,  cultiva- 
tion and  irrigation,  pruning,  estimates  of  cost  of  planta- 
tions, best  varieties,  etc 

Thebook  Is  sent  post-paid  at  the  reduced  price  of  76 
cents  per  copy,  In  cloth  binding.  Address  DEWS  Y  PUB- 
LISHING CO.,  Publishers  "Paoiflo  Rural  Press."  Via 

M»rk«t  St     S«r>  frniHirn 


AND  HOW  TO 
OKOW  THEM. 
By  Prof.  Edward 
J.  Wickson. 


C/ILIr-ObW  flllllJS 

A  practical,  explicit  and  comprehensive  book  emhodyliJK 
the  experience  and  methods  of  hundreds  of  successful 
growers,  and  constituting  a  trustworthy  guide  by  which  the 
inexperienced  may  successfully  produce  the  fruits  for  which 
California  is  famous.  600  pages.  Fully  Illustrated.  Price  $3 
Postpaid.  8end  for  circular.  DEWKY  PUBLISHING  CO. 
Publisher*  230  Market  Street,  8ao  Francisco.  Oal. 


PROTECT  YOUR  TREES 


Gilman  s  Patent  Tule  Tree  Protector. 

PATENTED  AUG.  i,  1893. 

Cheapest,  Beat  and  Only  One  to  Protect  Trees  and  Vines  from 
Frost,  Sunburn,  Rabbits,  Squirrels,  Borers  and  other  Tree  Peats. 

For  Testimonials  from  Parties  who  are  using  them  send  for 
Detcripttve  Circulars. 

13.   F.  OILMAN, 

Sole  Manufacturer  of  Patent  Tule  Covers, 

420  NINTH  ST.,  8AN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


A  GOOD  OFFER! 

WE  WILL  SEND  FREE  OF  ANY  CHARGE  TO  ANY  NEW  SUBSCRIBER  TO  THE  PACIFIC  KVKAL 
rKE;S  for  one  year,  the  celebrated  book, 

Dairying  for  Profit, 

By  MRS.  r.  M.  JONES,  of  Brockville,  Judge  of  Butter  at  World's  Fair,  Chicago;  owner  of  the  grandest  set  of 
Jerseys,  and  the  Most  Successful  Dairy  on  the  eastern  elope  of  the  continent,  and  famous  all  through  the 
United  States,  CaDada,  England  and  Australia.  Mrs.  Jones  makes  7000  POUNDS  OF  BUTTER  A 
YEAR,  which  all  sells  at  far  above  the  highest  prtoe  ever  obtained  in  Canada,  and  her  book  tells  you  JUST 
HOW  SHE  MAKES  AND  MARKETS  IT  so  as  to  bring  this  price.  Also  HOW  SHE  FEEDS  HER 
COWS,  and  the  butter  yield  of  many  of  them.  It  has  a  large  picture  of  one  of  the  most  famous  Jersey  Cows  in  the 
world. 

It  gives  the  daily  record,  for  a,  whole  year,  of  Jersey  Cow  Massena.  that  gave  HOOO  POUNDS  OF  MILK 
WHICH  MADE  664  POUNDS  OP"  BU'l  TER,  all  within  her  10th  year! 

The  recent  te  ts  at  Chicago  have  proved  the  Jersey  to  be  far  the  most  profitaole  cow  any  one  can  keep,  and 
Mrs.  Jones  has  proved  what  she  can  make  out  of  (hem,  on  plain  farmer's  keep  and  management,  no  pami .  ring. 
Her  herd  hai  won  27  MEDALS  (gold,  9llver  and  bronze);  SOO  CASH  PRIZW8;  besides  DIPLOMAS; 
SOLID  SILVER  CUP,  value  $840.  at  Kellogg  sale  In  N.  Y.  for  highest  price  obtained;  that  SILVER  TEA  SET  at 
London,  Ont  ,  Can  ,  for  THREE  BEST  DAIRY  COWS  OF  ANY  BREKD. 

One  gentleman  writes:   "  I  have  ProL  's  book  on  Dairying,  cost  me  $10,  but  practically  Mrs.  Jones'  b»k 

Is  worth  more."   This  book  we  propose 

TO  GIVE  YOU,  FH.X1X], 

For  every  new  subscription.    Or,  we  will  mail  It  to  you  for  SO  cents. 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  220  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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— It  is  stated  on  good  authority  that  Pres- 
ident Foster  of  the  San  Francisco  and  North 
Pacific  Railroad  has  under  serious  consider- 
ations co-operation  or  amalgamation  with  a 
new  Mendocino  county  railroad  seheme. 
Under  this  plan  the  San  Francisco  and 
North  Pacific  Railroad  would  be  extended 
from  Ukiah  to  Eureka.  There  is  at  present 
a  road  twenty- five  miles  in  length  from 
Eureka  southward,  and  the  new  road  would 
connect  with  this.  The  scheme  is  not  new 
and  survey*  have  already  been  made  from 
Eureka  to  Ukiah.  The  cost  of  construction 
of  this  road  has  been  estimated  at  $4,000,000. 
Humboldt  county  alone  has  offered  a  bonus 
ol  $250,000.  The  scheme  rests  largely  upon 
the  result  of  the  negotiations  which  are  be- 
lieved to  be  in  progress  between  the  Fort 
Bragg  Lumber  Company  and  the  San  Fran- 
cisco and  North  Pacific  Railroad.  The  rail- 
road is  anxious  to  carry  the  product  of  the 
Round  Valley  coal  fields  to  San  Francisco 
and  also  into  the  Sacramento  valley.  It 
may  also  offer  to  put  the  redwood  of  the 
Fort  Bragg  Company  in  San  Francisco  as 
cheaply  as  can  the  schooners. 


i>eed$,  Mailt?,  ttc. 


NOTICE  TO  ALMOND  GROWERS. 
MY  NEW  SEEDLING  ALMOND 

Is  pronounced  by  experts  to  be  ONE  OF  THE  FINEST 
ALMONDS  IN  THE  STATE.  Nut  is  very  large,  of  fine 
almond  flavor.  Tree  Is  a  good  grower  and  regular 
bearer.  Full  particulars  and  sample  nuts  may  be 
obtained  of  tbe  ^  rower. 

J.  COPPIN,  Loomis,  Placer  Co.,  Cal. 

T  rt  F  ES  And  I?Ti  /\  UTS. 

A  fine  assortment,  best  varieties,  free  from  pests  of 
any  kind,  rrnnag  Simonl,  Blng,  Kohi  raver  and 
Murdoch  Cherries,  Black  California  Figs; 
Rice  Soft  Shell  and  other  Almonds,  American 
Sweet  Chestnuts  Pr;>>pa>  tnrlens  Walnuts 
Hr  rdy  mountain  grown  Orauge  Trees.  Our  Oraoges 
have  stood  22  degrees  this  winter  without  injury. 
Dollar  8«r»wberry.  the  best  berry  for  home  use  or 
market.  Address  C.  M.  silVa  &  SON,  Lincoln, 
Placer  County,  California. 


FRUIT  TREES,  ROSES,  PALMS 

 AND  

ORNAMENTAL  PLANTS. 

A  .large  and  complete  stick,  grown  on  new  ground,  at 
low„pric£s. 

B.  GILL, 

Twenty-Eighth  Street,  near  San  Pablo  Ave., 

Depot,  Washington  St.,  bet.  12th  and  13tb, 
Oakland,  Cal. 


-Catalogue  HOME-GROWN 

NORTHERN  SEEDS 

Guaranteed  fresh  and  reliable. 
Large  pkts.  2  to  5  cts.  Direct  from 
Orower.  Novelty  presents  with 
every  order.  Catalogue,  Free— 
or  with  2  packets  Seeds,  5  cents; 
35  packets,  $1.00.  Send  to-day. 
A.  R.  AMES,  Madison,  Wis. 


Kansas  Seed  House. 

EVERYTHING  IN  THE  SEED  LINE. 

Our  Specialties:  Onion  Seed  and  Sets;  Alfalfa, 
Kaffir  und  Jerusalem  Corn;  Tree  Seeds  for  nurseries 
and  timber  claims.  Have  also  a  limited  supply  of 
Laytbyrus  Silvestrls  (Flat  Peaitbe  new  Forage  plant. 
New  Catalogue  mailed  Tree  on  application. 

F.  W.  BARTELDES  &  CO.,  Lawrence,  Kan. 


50,000  TOKAY  GRAPE  ROOTS, 

One  year  old,  for  sale  at  prices  to  suit  the  times. 

C.  H.  LEGGETT  &  SON, 


Seeds,  Hants,  ttc. 


Pacific  Nursery, 

COR.  BAKER  AND  LOMBARD  STS., 
HAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

FRENCH  PRUNES  on  Myrobolan. 
A  PPLES  ,  leading  varieties  on  imported  French  Seed- 
lings. 

PEACHES,  leading  varieties. 

CHERRIES,  leading  varieties  in  one  «nd  two-year- 
old  trees. 

PEARS,  APRICOT*.  GRAPE*  and  OLIVES 

AT  VERY  LOW  PRICES. 
— Also — 

Monterey  Cypress.  Pines,  Spruces,  Palms  and 

other  Ornament  »1  Trees  and  Sbrubb  ;ry  at  low  rates. 
Also  Roses,  Acaleag  and  Camellias. 
Send  for  Wholeeale  Price  List  for  Nurserymen  and 
Dealers  only. 


A  Garden  for  a  Dollar. 

Any  one  of  the  following  six  collections  will  be  sent  free  by  mail  for  $1.   Plants  all  distinctly  labeled. 


GOLD  DUST. 

"Gold  Dust  Cling,'*  says  H.  E.  Van  Deman, 
ex-U.  S.  Pomologlst,  "is  ayellow  cling  of  medium 
size,  round  and  regular  in  shape,  and  very  firm 
in  tiesh.  The  color  is  very  attractive,  being  dark 
yellow  with  a  very  red  cheek.  It  bears  heavily 
and  carries  to  market  with  very  little  damage. 
Coming  as  it  does  before  the  main  peach  crop  is 
gathered,  it  is  about  the  first  yellow  cling  of  any 
special  value  and  therefore  finds  a  ready  sale. 
Each  year  it  gains  in  favor,  but  as  it  is  a  variety 
but  recently  originated  the  public  know  little  of 
it.  It  is  a  very  profitable  variety."  Price  $1  each, 
$5  per  half  dozen.  For  sale  by  SACRAMENTO 
RIVER  NURSERY  COMPANY,  Growers  of 
HIGH-GRADE  Fruit  Trees,  Walnut  Grove.Sac- 
ramento  County,  California.  Our  Specialties— 
Genuine  Tragedy  Prunes,  Olyman  and  Japan 
Plums  on  true  Myrobolan  whole  root  seedlings — 
we  use  no  piece  roots  nor  cuttings;  price  15  cents 
each;  Sacramento  River  Barttetts  and  Peaches- 
price  10  cents  each.  Large  quantities  at  lower 
rates.   We  guarantee  our  trees  true  to 

NAME. 


OFF 


On  Qold  Dust  Clings,  33J%  off  on  Plums 
and  Prunes,  and  26%  off  on  Pears  and 
Peaches.  In  order  to  find  out  who  reads 
the  above  advertisement  we  offer  this 
discount  for  the  next  thirty  days. 
SACRAMENTO  RIVER  NURSERY  CO. 


DON'T  think  because  you 
have  failed  in  the  past,  that 
you  can't  grow  roses,  suc- 
cessfully. There  will  be  no 
failures  in  the  future,  if 
you  get  the  famous  D.  &  C. 


OROVILLE,  CAL. 


OLIVE  TREES. 

Apply  for  Catalogue. 
O.  P.  LOOP  &  SON,     -      -      Pomona  Cal. 


1L- 

Our  new  Guide  to  Rose  Culture 

gives  you  explicit  directions  for 
selecting  and  growing  the  very 
choicest  flowers  of  every  kind.  We 
send  it  Free,  if  you  request  it,  also 
a  sample  copy  of  our  interesting 
Floral  Magazine, 

"Success  with  Flowers." 

The  Dingfee  &  Conard  Co., 
West  Grove,  Pa. 


50,000  FRENCH  PRUNE  TREES 

On  California  Peach  Root,  for  sale. 

No.  1-6  to  8  ft  $25  00  per  lOOO 

Mo  2— 4  to  6  ft    20  CO  per  lOOO 

No.  3-3  to  4  ft   10  00  per  lOOO 

First  cla»s  stock.  Free  I  om  Insect  pest.  Samples 
sent  on  application.  Addrets 

N.H.  H4KVCT,  Milwaukee,  Oregon. 


LEMON  TREES  FOR  SALE. 

I  hive  some  15,000  Lisbon  and  Eureka  Lemon  trees, 
budded  from  my  own  bearing  orchard,  (or  sale  cheap. 
NATHAN  W.  BLANCH  A  RD.  Santa  Paula,  Cal 


PRUNE  TREES 

FOR  SALE— 50,000  Trees   on   Myrobolan  Stock 

Imported  from  one  of  the  first  French  nurseries.  Scions  from  an  orchard  near  Saratoga.  Fruit  raised  In  this 
celebrated  district  has  taken  for  us  six  first-class  awards,  INCLUDING  HIGHEST  AWARD,  COLUMBIAN 
EXHIBITION.   Apply  to 

BALFOUR,  GUTHRIE  &  0O.,  316  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Agents  for  Saratoga  Packing  Company. 

Or  to  HERBERT  BROS.,  24  North  First  St  )  „,„  T_a_ 

HARRY  POSTLETH WA 1TE,  18  Fountain  St.  f  SAN  J°3,£- 


Better 
Ever  for 
1894. 


Is  Different  from  Others. 

It  Is  Intended  to  aid  the  planter  in  selecting  the  Seeds 
best  adapted  for  his  needs  and  conditions  and  in  getting 
from  them  the  best  possible  results.  It  Is  not,  therefore,  highly 
:olored  In  either  sense;  and  we  have  taken  great  care  that 
othing  worthless  be  put  in,  or  nothing  worthy  be  left  out.  We 
vitea  trial  of  our  Seeds.  We  know  them  because  we  grow  them. 
Every  planter  of  Vegetables  or  Flowers  ought  to  know  about  our 
three  warrants;  our  cash  discounts;  and  our  gift  of  agricultural 
papers  to  purchasers  of  our  Seeds.  All  of  these  are  explained  In 
the  Catalogue,  a  copy  of  which  can  be  yours  for  the  asking. 
J.  J.  H.  CRECORY  &  SON,  Marblehead,  Maae. 


Vegetable  Seeds. 
1 

2)  p'ck'is,  fine  assortm't 
Flower  Seeds. 
S 

5  pkt?  Orna'tl  Foliage. 
5  pkts  Climbing  Plants. 
5  pktB  Annuals. 
5  pkts  Perennials. 
2  pkts  Biennials. 


Plants. 

3 


2  Chrysanthemums. 
2  Cannas. 
1  Tuberose. 


3  Chrysanthemums,  l  Artillery  *PIant 
3  Carnations. 


3  pkts  Ornam't'l  Grasses  2  Roses, 


3  Roses. 
2  Geraniums. 
1. Heliotrope. 

2  Pelargoniums. 


s 

3  Single  Geraniums. 


6 

1  French  Canna. 
1  Tea  Rose. 
1  Carnation. 
1  Pelargonium. 
1  Fuchsia. 


2  Scented  Geraniums,  ,  „  .  '  r,  

2  Double  Geraniums.  J  Begonia.  Rex. 

3  Fuchsias.  1  Eose  Geranium. 
1  Begonia.  1  Lemon  Verbena. 
1  Heliotrope.  1  White  Lily. 


Selection  of  varieties  In  collections  must  in  all  cases  be  left  to  us.    Substitution  made  if  necessary. 

Sunset  Seed  and  Plant  Co. 


Seed  Farm  and  Nurseries, 
MENU)  PARK. 


(SHERWOOD  HALL  NURSERY  00.) 


427-9  Sansome  St., 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Write  for  beautifully  illustrated  catalogue  containing  instructions  for  cultivating.   Sent  free. 


FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 

FRUIT  TREES, 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES, 

GRAPE  VINES. 

SPECIALTIES— OLIVES,  HOSES,  PALMS. 


SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  AND  PRICE  LIST. 

GEO.  O.  ROEDINQ,  Manager. 


_  50c.TRIALSETS 

Of  Choice  Seeds  and  Plants. 

r>M\MC^N^    Our  object  in  offering  thus  cheap  is  to  introduce  our  goods  and 
secure  your  future  orders.    Please  tell  your  neighbors  about  it 

^  Set  U— 2  Beautiful  Palms,  3  sorts,  strong  plants  60c 

r  >?ffl^S^iIMl!iwravrcRte\     "  B— 16  packets  choice  Vegetable  Seeds,  all  different  60c 

'  E— 20  packets  choice  Flower  Seeds,  all  different  60c 

1  I— One-half  of  each  set,  H  a  nd  E  50c 

'  J— 10  Elegant  Everbloomlng  Roses,  10  sorts  60c 

'  K— 8  Grand  Largo  Flowered  Geraniums,  8  sorts  50c 

WCV  "  L— One-half  each  of  Sets  J  and  K  50c 

"  M— 25  Choice  New  Gladioli,  large  Flowering  Bulbs  50c 

"  N — One-half  set  M  and  4  Choice  Tuberose  Bulbs,  2  sorts  ..60c 

'  0-6  Choice  Grape  Vines,  3  kinds,  2  each  60c 

"  P— 6  Hardy  Ornamental  Shrubs,  6  sorts  50c 

1  Y— One-half  each  of  Sets  O  and  P  60c 

Any  3  Sets  for  $1.25,  or  5  Sets  for  $2.00, 

Delivered  at  Your  Postoffiee  Prepaid.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed, 
Order  these  sets  by  the  letters.  Send  now  from  this  advertisement,  as  these  introductory 
sets  do  not  appear  in  catalogue  which  contains  1(18  panes  and  will  be  sent  free  with  first  order,  if  none 
of  these  sets  suit  you,  and  you  want  anything  .n  our  line  do  not  fail  to  send  for  it,  free,  as  we  want 
yon  to  see  our  price,  before  ordering  elsewhere.  It  In  one  of  the  bent  Issued;  contains 
hundreds  of  Illustration,  and  full  descriptions  of  one  of  the  largest  and  most  complete 
stocks  in  America,  including  many  new,  rare  and  valuable  novelties.  We  grow 
TSO,000  Roses  yearly;  many  other  things  as  largely.   Are  headquarters  for  the  choicest 

Trees,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Roses,  Bulbs,  Plants,  Seeds, etc. 

40th  TEAR.     1,000  ACRES.    28  GREENHOUSES.    LAST  CALL,  ORDER  NOW. 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.,  Box  29,  Painesville,  L<&.E 


THE  HOOD  RIVER  STRAWBERRY, 

Known  as  Clarke's  Early,  is  coming  to  be  acknowledged  as  a  world  beater.  Took  a  medal  at  World's  Co- 
lumbian Exposition.  They  are  bi-sexual;  large;  firm-fleshed;  prolific  and  uniform  in  size.  They  can  be 
picked  while  they  are  white  and  will  bear  shipping  to  New  York  and  come  out  a  beautiful  scarlet  or  crim- 
son, looking  as  though  made  of  wax,  dotted  with  golden  seeds  and  painted  and  varnished  by  an  artist. 
Their  flavor  is  superb.  They  originated  in  Oregon.  The  first  crates  that  came  to  Portland  this  year  were  a 
fortnight  later  than  last  year.  It  was  latter  part  of  May  and  best  Calilornia  berries  were  selling  at  two 
boxes  for  a  quarter.  The  Clarkes  brought  at  once  30  cents  per  box  by  the  crate  of  24  boxes.  They  sold  all 
over  Puget  8ound,  and  at  Spokane,  Helena,  Butte,  Salt  Lake,  Denver,  Omaha  and  Chicago  at  highest  prices, 
standing  a  2000-mile  trip  without  apparent  deterioration.  We  challenge  the  world  to  produce  their  equal 
lor  excellence  of  flavor  combined  with  shipping  quality.  Any  amount  of  references.  Price  per  doz.,  81.00, 
sent  by  mail;  by  express,  large,  vigorous  plants  at  buyer's  charge,  $5  per  100,  $20  per  1000.  Address 

GUY  M.  PI  I,K  I  NO  TON ,  HOOD  RIVER  ,  OREGON. 


RAISIN  INDUSTRY. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  RAISIN  GRAPES, 

THEIR  HISTORY,  CULTURE  AND  CURING." 


By  GUSTAV  EISEN. 


This  la  the  Standard  Work  on  the  Raisin  Industry  In  California,  It  has  been 
approved  by  Prof.  HUgard,  Prof.  Wlcfcaon,  Mr.  Ohas.  A.  Wetmore  and  a  multitude  of 
Practical  Raisin  Growers. 

Sold  only  by  the  DBWBf  PUBLISHING  OO.  or  lta  Agents  at  lhe  uniform  price  of 
$8-00,  postage  prepaid.  Orders  should  be  addressed: 


THE  DEWEY  PUBLISHING  CO., 

22/0  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 
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IN  THROW. 


OUT  THROW. 


Among  the  new  tools  to  whieh  we  wish  to  call  your  attention  Is  the  Deere  8teel  Frame  Reversible  Disc  Harrow, 
which  we  point  to  with  pride  as  Indicative  of  the  class  of  machinery  which  it  is  our  greatest  desire  to  produce.  It 
is  simple  in  construction,  strong,  well  made  and  finished.  The  gaugs  c»n  easily  be  reversed  to  an  "  in-throw  "  or 
"  out-throw  "  Harrow,  there  being  no  mult'pllcity  of  extra  attachments  required  to  make  the  changes. 

Tbe  "  In-throw  "  Harrow,  as  shown  abo\e,  can  he  changed  In  five  minutes,  to  throw  the  soil  outward. 

In  Vineyard  and  Orchard  cultivation,  where  a  Reversible  Disc  Harrow  Is  In  greatest  demand,  thij  tool  will  be 
found  to  meet  all  requirements.  The  frame  is  constructed  on  the  same  principle  as  that  of  the  well-known 
"  Deere  "  Wood  Frame  Harrow,  with  the  advantage  of  being  made  entirely  of  steel  and  Iron. 

On  tbe  "  Reversible,"  all-end  thrust  (so  destructive  to  tbe  boxes)  is  overcome,  whether  used  as  an  "  in  throw  " 
or  "  out-throw  "  Harrow.  Used  as  an  "  out-throw  "  Harrow,  the  two  gangs  come  together— the  bumpers  on  the 
Inner  ends  of  the  gangs  rolling  upon  each  other  without  friction.  Used  as  an  in-throw  "  Harrow,  the  two  gangs 
•re  connected  by  a  Swivel  Chain— the  only  extra  part  required  In  changing  from  an  "out-throw"  to  an  "in- 
throw  "  Harrow.  The  high  Spring  Seat,  out  of  the  way  of  the  dust,  and  well  in  rear  of  the  gangs,  is  a  valued 
feature  of  the  machine. 


PRICE    LIS  r,    WITHOUT   DOUBLE   TREES   OR   NECK  YOKE. 

The  "  Reversible  "  Is  made  in  six  sizes,  as  follows: 


No. 

NumSer  of  Discs. 

Diameter  of  Discs. 

Width  of  Out. 

Weight. 

Price. 

41  

3 

16  in. 

4  ft 

350  lbs 

«4U  00 

42 
43 

10 

16  •« 

6  •' 

3S7  " 

45  00 

12 

16  " 

6  " 

438  " 

60  00 

60  

8 

20  " 

4  " 

415  ■< 

50  00 

61 

10 

20  " 

5  " 

456  " 

65  00 

62 

12 

20  " 

6  " 

616  " 

60  00 

Hereafter,  Equalizers  will  not  he  shipped  unless  ordered. 


DEERE  IMPLEMENT  CO.,  305  and  307  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


WE  GIVE  ESPECIAL  ATTENTION  TO 


Incorporated  1884. 


500  Acres. 


ALEXANDER  &  HAMMON'S 

Rio  Bonito  Nurseries,  Biggs,  Butte  Co.,  Cal. 


i  i  i  i  i  i  ' 


i  i  i 


SOFT  SHELL  -: 


Our  Stock  of  TREES  and  VINLS  is  Most  Complete  f 
in  EVERY  CLASS  of  Fruits.  £ 

A  LARGE  STOCK  OF  THOMPSONS   SEEDLESS  GR.£?<£S 

SHIPPING,  CANNING  and  DRYING  Fru  is  of  all  Kinds. 

-O 

Best  Assortment  of  RAISIN  and  TABLE  GRAPES  In  Oaiiror  ^ 

Early  Slilpplns  Plxirns  a.  Spooialtv. 

SPECIAL  PRICES  FOE  TREES  IN  LARGE  QUANTITIES. 

DURING  the  last  three  years,  trees  grown  on  the  FEATHER  RIVER  BOTTOM  LANDS,  at  RIO  BONITO,  BUTTB 
COUNTY,  have  been  much  sought  alter,  and  the  demand  (or  them  is  increasing  all  over  the  State  where  they 
have  been  planted.  Owing  to  the  peculiar  adaptability  of  the  sill  and  climate  of  this  section  (or  growing  nursery 
stock,  the  trees  making  a  very  large  and  well-furnished  system  of  root  growth,  and  maintaining  a  correspondingly 
strong  and  vigorous  top,  maturlngthe  wood  thoroughly,  we  are  enabled  to  supply  our  patrons  with  the  best  of 
trees,  healthy  in  every  res|>ect,  entirely  free  from  Insect  |>ests,  and  In  perfect  condition  for  transplanting. 

If  You  Are  Going  To  Plant  Trees,  It  Will  Pay  You  To  Corre- 
spond With  Us  Before  Purchasing. 


c*3  IFT  /X  T*T1VL<Z>N, 

BIGGS,  BUTTB  COUNTY  CALIFORNIA. 


Niles,  Alameda  Co.,  California. 

FRUIT  TREES, 

SHADE  TREES, 

EVERGREENS, 

PALMS  AND  FLOWERING  PLANTS. 

SPECIALTIES:  OLIVES— 38  sorts,  French,  Italian  and  Spanish. 

ROSES— 360  sorts,  all  the  leading  kinds,  new  and  old. 
CLEMATIS— 25  Varieties. 

tr  SEND  FOR  CATALOGUES. 

JOHN  ROCK,  Manager 

CENTRAL  NURSERY  COMPANY, 

VAN  GELOER  &  WYLIE,  Proprietors. 

GROWERS  AND  DEALER*  IN  ALL.  THE  LEADING  VARIETIES  OF 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees. 

Our  Stock  is  Free  From  all  Insect  Pests  and  for  Health  and 
Strength  of  Root  Growth  Cannot  be  Excelled. 

Write  for  Prices  on  Wholesale  or  ltctail  Orders.  Address 


CENTRAL  NURSERY  COMPANY, 


Acampo,  California. 


FOR  THE  SEASON  OF  1893-94. 

BUDDED  ORANGE  TREKS,  of  the  leading  varieties,  one  and  two-year  buds;  also  a  small  lot  of 
choice  budded  and  seedling  LEMON  TREKS.  Sweet  Seedling  Oranges,  1  to  4  years  old.  8hade  and 
Ornamental  Plants.    Prices  to  suit  the  times. 

ORCHARD  AND  NURSERY  TBERMALITO,  BUTTB  COUNTT,  UAL. 

For  prices  and  terms,  address 

0R0VILLE  CITRUS  ASSOCIATION,  0R0VILLE,  BUTTE  COUNTY,  CALIFORNIA. 

Correspondence  Solicited. 
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The  Art  Department  of  the  State  University. 

Our  illustration  shows  a  very  important  piece  of  State 
property  recently  acquired  as  a  gift  from  a  generously  in- 
clined citizen  of  Massachusetts.  The  buildings  were 
erected  and  the  property  improved,  as  the  engraving 
shows,  by  the  late  Mark  Hopkins  of  the  Central  Pacific 
railway  group  of  millionaires.  He  designed  it  for  his 
palatial  residence  but  was  not  allowed  to  long  enjoy  it, 
as  his  death  occurred  early  in  the  building's  history. 
Upon  his  death  the  property  descended  to  Mrs.  Hopkins, 
and  finally  to  Mr.  E.  F.  Searles  by  will  of  his  wife,  the 
late  Mrs.  Hopkins-Searles.  It  was  Mr.  Searles'  first 
thought  to  bestow  the  property  upon  the  Art  Association 
of  this  city,  but  it  was  thought  better  to  vest  the  title  in 
the  State,  and  so  the  title  was  given  to  the  Regents  of  the 
University,  and  the  Hopkins  Art  In- 
stitute became  a  department  of  the 
University  of  California,  with  its  im- 
mediate management  entrusted  to  the 
Art  Association.  The  university  thus 
gained  a  department  of  art  to  round 
out  its  equipment  in  this  high  direc- 
tion of  human  endeavor,  and  it  also 
secured  a  local  habitation  in  San 
Francisco  where  its  extension  of  uni- 
versity instruction,  away  from  the  site 
at  Berkeley,  may  be  fitly  carried  out. 
It  is  an  interesting  fact,  also,  that  the 
adjoining  structure,  of  which  the  roof 
is  shown  in  the  background,  is  the 
palatial  mansion  of  the  late  Senator 
Stanford,  which  it  is  expected  will 
ultimately  come  into  the  possession  of 
the  Stanford  University.  Thus  our 
two  great  universities,  with  their  chief 
establishments  on  opposite  sides  of 
San  Francisco  and  somewhat  distant 
therefrom,  have  their  city  houses  side 
by  aide  —  honorable  rivals  in  the 
country,  neighbors  in  the  metropolis. 
It  is  also  not  an  unpleasant  thought 
that  the  eminence,  chosen  by  the  mil- 
lionaires primarily  for  their  own  per- 
sonal enjoyment  and  named  "  Nob 
Hill "  by  the  independent  populace,  should  so  soon  lose 
its  personal  character  and  be  crowned  by  the  insignia  of 
the  two  universities.  If  the  public  interest  can  thus  so 
soon  show  its  supremacy  over  personal  wealth  and  display, 
we  may  have  less  to  fear  than  has  been  thought  from 
vast  individual  accumulations  of  wealth.  But  unfor- 
tunately we  have  no  surety  that  other  millions  will  go  as 
these  have  gone. 

The  Institute  of  Art  has  been  for  some  time  in  active 
operation.  The  large  residence  is  chiefly  used  for  art  gal- 
leries, and  is  always  open  to  the  visiting  public  for  a  mod- 
erate fee,  the  money  being  used  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  building.  There  are  many  fine  works  of  art  now  on 
exhibition,  and  the  institution  is  worthy  of  public  patron- 
age. The  smaller  building  in  the  foreground  is  used  for 
the  instruction  classes  in  the  various  branches  of  art 
study.  On  the  whole,  by  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Searles 
the  State  of  California  has  now  first-class  facilities  for  art 
education  and  for  the  display  of  art  achievements — such 
facilities  as  perhaps  the  State  would  not  have  secured  for 
a  generation,  except  by  such  donation  as  his. 

Prof.  Albert  Koebele,  who  has  done  so  much  for 
California  by  introducing  beneficial  insects  from  Austra- 
lia, has  been  engaged  by  the  Provisional  Government  at 
Honolulu  to  make  a  collection  of  insect  pests  in  the 
Hawaiian  Islands,  and  has  sailed  for  the  islands.  The  in- 
sects are  the  worst  of  those  which  attack  coffee  plants  and 
sugar  cane. 


The  Citrus  Fair. 


The  citrus  fair  of  the  northern  and  central  counties  was 
duly  opened  last  Saturday  and  has  now  fairly  begun  its 
four  weeks  course.  The  products  of  the  eleven  counties 
interested  in  the  construction  of  the  special  pavilion, 
which  was  shown  in  an  engraving  in  the  Rural  Press  of 
December  23,  1893,  are  very  attractively  displayed  and 
the  whole  building  presents  a  most  attractive  and  artistic 
interior.  There  are  decorations  everywhere.  Above  the 
arches  beautiful  flags  are  draped  about  the  pillars  and 
swing  along  the  walls.  Around  the  center  of  the  building 
an  observation  gallery  has  been  erected.  Its  balconies  are 
hidden  by  bunting,  whose  gay  colors  give  a  pretty  effect 
to  the  scene.  Pavilions,  towers,  miniature  capitols  and 
courthouses,  pagodas,  obelisks  and  huge  mounds  are  cov- 


ered wiih  tens  of  thousands  of  oranges  and  lemons. 
Fruits  and  cereals  are  everywhere.  The  air  is  heavy  with 
the  fragrance  of  flowers  and  of  fruit.  Decorators  and  ex- 
hibitors have  exhausted  their  ingenuity  in  fashioning 
quaint  and  curious  designs  in  which  to  secure  a  pleasing 
picture. 

At  present  the  building  is  largely  given  to  the  citrus 
fruit  display.  Over  125,000  oranges  and  many  thousands 
of  lemons  are  in  the  building.  The  structure  is  180  feet 
long  and  120  feet  wide,  but  it  is  not  large  enough  to  in- 
clude all  the  fruit  shipped  to  it  by  the  counties.  The  fruit 
is  most  artistically  arranged.  Silken  banners  displayed 
over  every  arch  indicate  to  what  county  credit  is  due  for 
special  displays,  and  in  the  central  part  of  the  building, 
towering  far  above  the  observation  galleries,  are  veritable 
palaces  of  oranges.  The  11  counties  associated  in  the 
building  are  Siskiyou,  Shasta,  Tehama,  Butte,  Yuba,  Co- 
lusa, Lake,  Napa,  Solano,  Placer  and  Sacramento. 

Barley  is  gaining  ground  as  a  feeding  grain  abroad, 
and  is  replacing  oats.  We  read  in  a  London  exchange 
that  several  stock-feeders  have  discovered  that  400  lbs.  of 
barley  are  much  cheaper  at  14*.  6d.  than  312  lbs.  of  oats 
at  the  same  price.  In  France  the  army  forage  and  corn 
authorities  are  using  one-fifth  part  of  barley  to  four-fifths 
of  the  oat  ration.  However,  London  and  other  large  cen- 
ters of  horse  population,  and  carriage,  riding  and  light 
horses  generally,  may  be  expected  to  keep  to  oats  as  the 
healthy  diet  which  custom  commends. 


TWKNTY.  FOURTH    VI)  A  It. 

Office,  220  Market  Street. 

Our  Vegetable  Product. 

We  are  glad  to  hear  of  the  growth  of  vegetable  ship- 
ments from  the  south.  We  are  in  hopes  that  this  indus- 
try, when  properly  developed  and  its  market  outlets  made 
adequate,  will  take  a  place  befitting  it  beside  our  fruit- 
shipping  business.  The  Los  Angeles  Times  emphasizes 
the  fact  that  there  were  actually  sent  north  and  east  last 
year  5500  carloads  of  early  vegetables,  of  which  the  south- 
ern counties  contributed  a  very  large  proportion.  Orange 
county  is  becoming  famous  for  celery,  and  exported  188 
carloads.  The  Times  well  says  that  a  State  which  can  sup- 
ply the  markets  of  the  East  in  winter  with  55,000  tons  of 
vegetables  is  in  a  peculiarly  strong  position  to  advance  it- 
self, because  in  this  respect  there  can  be  very  little  compe- 
tition, except  from  Florida  or  Louisiana.  It  is  only  a 
question  of  labor  to  increase  the  sup- 
I  ply  ten  times.  According  to  the 
Times,  transportation  facilities  have 
been  favorable  lately.  With  due  en- 
couragement from  the  railways  a 
strong  impetus  could  be  given  to  vege- 
table growing,  and  it  is  an  agricult- 
ural occupation  which  may  best  be  fol- 
lowed on  small  farms.  The  cultivator 
who  has  little  capital,  but  has  a  family 
to  assist  him,  may  thrive.  Of  course 
it  is  but  the  part  of  wisdom  to  pro- 
ceed circumspectly  in  the  pursuit  of 
the  business,  because  the  supply  can 
easily  be  made  excessive  unless  the 
marketing  at  distant  points  be  looked 
to.  The  vegetable-growers  should  or- 
ganize and  see  what  can  be  done  by 
systematic  action  to  extend  their 
commercial  horizon. 


There  was  started  in  Chicago  last 
week  a  "  National  Dairy  Union." 
The  object  of  the  organization  as 
set  forth  in  the  constitution  is  to  se- 
cure national  and  State  legislation  to 
prevent  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
food  products  made  in  imitation  or  the 
semblance  of  pure  butter  or  cheese, 
and  also  to  prevent  the  sale  of  adulterated  products;  to 
assist  in  the  effective  and  thorough  enforcement  of  exist- 
ing laws  and  such  future  laws  as  may  be  enacted  for  the 
purposes  set  forth.  The  officers  are  to  consist  of  a  presi- 
dent, secretary,  treasurer  and  vice-president,  selected  from 
each  State  represented  in  the  National  Union.  These  are 
to  constitute  a  board  of  control,  of  which  seven  shall  form 
a  quorum. 

The  Government  in  after  the  timber  thieves  in  Okla- 
homa. For  a  number  of  weeks  special  agents  have  been 
at  work  investigating  the  timber  stealing  which  has  been 
going  on  for  years.  As  a  result  deputy  marshals  have 
jailed  six  men  who  have  been  cutting  walnut  timber  in 
Osage  reservation  These  were  but  day  laborers  in  the 
employ  of  a  combination  of  prominent  men  who  have 
been  cutting  and  marketing  Government  timber  for  years, 
the  amount  stolen  aggregating  millions  of  feet. 

California  fruit  products  at  the  East  seem  to  be 
firmly  held  and  in  the  way  of  improvement.  A  recent 
telegram  says  the  stock  of  all  the  markets  appears  in  strong 
hands,  and  when  business  revives,  and  the  movement  of 
stock  begins,  the  chances  are  very  much  in  favor  of  an  ap- 
preciation in  values.  A  strong  point  in  favor  of  California 
is  the  fact  that  exceedingly  small  supplies  of  foreign  are 
in  the  hands  of  the  local  importers. 

Swine  and  sheep  are  good  foragers,  but  they  should  be 
in  separate  fields. 
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Office,  220  Market  St.:  Elevator,  12  Front  St.,  San  Francisco.,  Cal 

Ankual  Subscription  Rate  Three  Dollars  a  year.  While  thin  notice 
ajmiiara,  all  «ul»crilwr»  paying  »3  In  advance  will  receive  15  months  (one  year 
auu  u  weeku)  credit.  For  *3  In  advance,  10  moutha.  For  $1  In  advance,  Bva 
mintha.     Trial  nubecrlptiona  for  twelve  weeks,  paid  In  advance,  each  50  cuute. 

ADVERTISING  RATES. 

/  Wtek.    1  Month.    3  Months.    1  Year 


$  .50 
3.50 
6.00 


$  1.20 
6.50 
13.00 


$  4.00 

n.M 

42.00 


P  .r  Line  (agate)   * 

H  tlf  Inch  (1  siiuare   1.00 

<)  i6  Inch  

Large  advertisements  at  favorable  rates.  Special  or  reading  notices,  legal 
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Whither  Shall  the  Farmer  Retire? 


The  Week. 

The  rain  continues  the  ruling  topic.  There  has  been  a 
precipitation  of  nearly  three  inches  in  San  Francisco  since 
our  last  issue,  and  the  whole  upper  half  of  the  State  has 
participated  in  the  dispensation.  Everywhere  enough  has 
fallen  for  present  uses,  and  in  the  regions  of  heaviest  rain- 
fall a  vast  surplus  has  gone  to  the  ocean.  It  would  be 
very  satisfactory  now  to  have  a  chance  to  work  and  an 
opportunity  for  submerged  vegetation  to  get  to  sunlight, 
and  for  the  Western  world  to  go  to  the  Midwinter  Fair. 

The  great  opening  of  the  Fair  will  occur  on  Saturday 
of  this  week.  The  first  feature  will  be  a  procession  of  great 
length  and  variety,  which  will  proceed  from  the  city  to 
the  Fair.  All  during  the  day  there  will  be  blasts  of  music 
and  volumes  of  oratory  and  decorative  displays  of  the 
most  transcendent  character.  At  night  the  myriads  of 
electric  lights  will  be  rivaled  by  the  pyrotechnic  out- 
bursts, which  it  is  said  will  be  far  the  greatest  ever  seen  in 
San  Francisco.  Everything  that  ingenuity  can  suggest 
has  been  arranged  to  please  the  multitude  and  properly 
usher  in  the  era  of  the  spectacular  which  will  not  end 
until  months  hence. 

For  these  events  clear  weather  is  desirable,  and  it  is 
not  the  less  so  for  the  prosecution  of  winter  work.  The 
pruning  and  spraying  in  the  orchard  has  made  but  halting 
progress  this  month  so  far,  and  the  time  is  growing  short 
for  the  early  blossoms  are  appearing.  Happy  now  is  the 
orchardist  who  made  good  use  of  the  short  December  days 
and  finished  his  January  work  before  Christmas. 


The  beekeepers  are  in  session  this  week  in  Los  Angeles. 
It  is  the  annual  meeting  of  their  State  association,  and  the 
telegraphed  report  indicates  a  good  attendance.  We  shall 
have  the  chief  proceedings  in  future  issues. 


The  fruit-growers  of  Baker*field  have  organized  perma- 
nently, and  a  committee  of  five  has  been  appointed  to  take 
steps  to  affiliate  with  the  State  Fruit  Exchange,  recently 
organized  in  San  Francisco. 


TheiIK  is  something  significant  in  the  fact  that  hard 
times  always  catches  a  certain  class  of  producers  unpre- 
pared and  shakes  them  up. 


One  of  the  interesting  features  of  the  greater  growth  of 
population  in  our  towns  than  on  the  farms,  is  found  in  the 
contribution  to  this  result  which  the  farmer  himself  makes 
Unquestionably  it  is  a  matter  of  much  public  importance 
and  we  see  in  it  one  of  the  most  serious  of  the  losses  which 
agriculture  undergoes  through  the  gravitation  of  popula 
tion  to  towns  and  cities. 

Probably  when  it  is  shown  that  our  towns  are  growing 
faster  than  our  farming  districts  the  first  thought  is  given 
to  the  surplus  of  common  laborers  in  towns  and  to  th 
prevalence  of  the  idle  and  the  vicious  who  aim  to  live  by 
their  wit  in  towns  when  they  should  be  doing  honest  pro 
ductive  work  in  the  development  of  the  country  and  there 
by  make  themselves  independent  and  self-reliant.  Bu 
the  increase  of  the  burdensome  element  in  the  towns 
only  one  phase  of  the  matter. 

The  second  thought  of  the  growth  of  town  population  is 
of  the  constant  inflow  of  young  men  who  forsake  the 
farm  in  the  hope  of  securing,  as  it  seems  to  them,  greater 
opportunity  for  wealth,  prominence  and  pleasure  by  the 
pursuit  of  town  callings  and  occupations.  This  recourse 
of  young  men  and  women  to  the  towns  and  cities  is  un 
doubtedly  an  important  element  of  the  increase  of  urban 
population,  and  it  is  also  of  advantage  to  the  city  by  the 
constant  addition  to  its  ranks  of  toilers  of  those  who 
bring,  as  a  rule,  greater  physical  force  and  endurance, 
simpler  tastes,  and  possibly  higher  morals  than  the  city 
product  of  the  genus  homo.  While  many  young  people 
realize  what  they  seek  when  they  choose  city  life  and 
work,  others  consign  themselves  to  less  prosperity,  comfort 
and  significance  than  they  could  have  secured,  with  even 
ess  effort,  if  they  had  chosen  to  follow  their  fathers  in 
pursuit  of  rural  industries.  But  this  movement  of  the 
young  people  is  only  another  of  the  phases  of  the  cities' 
unearned  increment  of  population. 

The  flight  of  the  hired  man  and  the  migration  of  the 
farmers'  sons  and  daughters  are  frequently  discussed  and 
deplored,  but  it  is  seldom  that  any  one  stops  to  think  how 
largely  the  farmers  themselves  contribute  to  destroy  the 
proper  balance  between  town  and  country,  and  how  much 
the  development  of  the  country  suffers  thereby.  As  far 
back  as  we  can  remember,  and  in  all  States  in  which  we 
have  resided,  there  has  always  been  a  procession  of  retired 
farmers  from  the  country  to  the  village,  the  town,  the  city, 
Every  town  almost  has  its  retired  sea  captains  and  army 
officers,  and  they  are  usually  men  of  local  note.  Their 
acquaintance  with  the  affairs  of  the  great  world  consti- 
tutes them  oracles,  and  their  titles,  like  their  shadows, 
never  grow  less.  Renown  and  adipose,  unknown  in  their 
active  careers,  cling  to  them  in  retirement.  But  where  one 
of  these  distinct  endowments  falls  upon  a  village  there 
come  to  it  retired  farmers  by  the  score.  They  do  not,  as  a 
rule,  constitute  any  conspicuous  factor  of  the  village  popu- 
lation. The  brisk  townsman  may  seek  their  advice  as  to 
the  treatment  of  his  sick  cow,  the  preacher  will  ransack 
the  memories  of  his  boyhood  for  an  agricultural  illustration 
by  which  to  catch  them  on  the  thread  of  his  discourse,  and 
the  country  banker  will  talk  crops  and  weather  with  them 
so  long  as  they  leave  with  him  a  surplus  of  deposits  which 
he  can  juggle  with  for  short  loans  at  high  interest.  Nor 
does  the  retired  farmer  usually  think  much  more  of  the 
town  people  than  they  do  of  him.  Their  cramped  door- 
yards,  their  stuffy  houses,  their  turning  of  night  into  day, 
make  him  weary.  He  sighes  again  and  again  for  the 
largeness,  the  freedom,  the  independence  of  his  farm. 
When  he  gathers  with  the  other  relics  around  the  stove  in 
the  village  store,  the  sea  captain's  talk  of  the  deep  but  re- 
minds him  of  the  broad  acres  he  has  abandoned,  and  the 
army  officer's  recollections  of  battles  are  but  faint  re- 
minders of  his  own  exploits  in  the  saddle  in  pursuit  of 
stampeded  stock  or  in  his  field-to-field  inspection  of  his 
laborers'  progress.  Though  the  retired  farmer  has  come 
to  town  to  be  nearer  people,  and  to  enjoy  in  his  latter  days 
closer  contact  with  his  fellow-men,  he  is,  in  fact,  never  so 
lonesome  and  discontented  in  his  life  as  when  he  has  for- 
saken the  scenes  of  his  youth  and  his  prime.  His  very  re- 
tirement is  weariness;  his  recourse  to  rest  and  recreation 
a  delusion. 

But  were  it  the  fact  that  the  successful  farmers'  retire- 
ment brought  only  such  ills  to  himself,  the  public  interest 
in  his  experience  would  be  merely  one  of  sympathy  for 
his  disappointment.  Unfortunately  the  public  welfare 
loses  something  by  every  misplaced  man  that  breathes, 
and  it  looses  perhaps  more  in  the  misplacement  of  the 
successful  farmers  who  retire  to  towns  and  cities  than  in 
any  other  social  and  industrial  misfit  which  it  endures. 
And  the  loss  is  in  this  way.  Usually  the  farmer  who 
moves  to  town  puts  a  tenant  in  his  place,  or  he  may  cut 
up  his  place  for  several  tenants.  In  most  cases  the  tenants 
are  those  who  take  narrower  views  of  farm  policies  and 
have  less  interest  in  the  future  of  the  farming  region  than 
the  owner  did.   The  result  is  that  the  development  and 


improvement  of  the  property  ceases  or  retrogrades  and  the 
spirit  of  progress  in  the  neighborhood  declines.  Take  a 
strong,  successful  and  public-spirited  man  out  of  any 
farming  neighborhood  and  bury  him  in  a  town  and  you 
rob  the  country  without  particularly  enriching  the  town. 
It  is  wonderful  how  much  influence  even  one  thoroughly 
good  farmer  may  have  in  carrying  forward  the  whole 
region  in  which  he  lives  and  labors.  Contrast  this  with 
the  opposite  tendency  which  almost  always  accompanies 
absentee  ownership  and  some  idea  can  be  had  of  how  un- 
desirable it  is  that  the  man  who  in  his  proper  place  is  a 
public  force  and  benefit  should  forsake  his  life  work  when 
it  reaches  its  best  function. 

Of  course  we  are  speaking  in  general  terms  about  a 
wide  movement  of  population.  There  are,  of  course,  in- 
dividual instances  more  or  less  frequent  in  which  it  is  de- 
sirable that  the  farmer  should  move  to  the  village  or  city. 
Sometimes  it  may  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  farmer  and 
his  family;  rarely  it  may  be  of  advantage  to  the  farm  and 
to  the  farming  community,  especially  if  the  farmer  be  out 
of  sympathy  with  agriculture  in  its  present  progressive 
spirit.  We  have  in  mind  instances  where  retired  farmers 
exert  a  very  beneficial  influence  in  municipal  affairs. 
There  are  groups  of  picturesque  and  potential  farm  grad- 
uates prominent  in  Sacramento,  in  San  Jose,  in  I<os  An- 
geles, and  probably  in  many  of  our  cities  and  villages. 
But  even  if  this  be  granted,  it  must  be  claimed  that  in  the 
same  degree  at  least  that  these  men  are  valuable  in  the 
towns,  their  loss  to  the  country  is  appreciable. 

In  general,  then,  both  for  the  welfare  and  comfort  of 
the  farmer  and  for  the  advantage  of  the  country,  the 
change  of  residence  contemplated  should  not  be  made. 
The  man  who  has  passed  his  years  of  greatest  physical 
activity  should  plan  rather  to  enjoy  his  age  upon  the  farm 
and  to  bestow  his  spirit  and  wisdom  upon  its  progress  and 
development.  He  should  relax  his  physical  labors;  he 
should  plan  and  direct  and  regulate — younger  men  can 
execute.  In  his  saddle  or  on  his  buggy  seat,  amid  the 
scenes  he  has  long  loved  and  still  in  touch  with  productive 
enterprises  he  has  developed,  he  remains  to  his  last  day 
an  effective  force  on  the  farm  and  in  the  neighborhood. 
Such  a  course  is  infinitely  better  than  to  devote  one's  last 
and  best  days  to  struggle  with  the  village  cow  and  to 
daily  debate  upon  the  forum  of  the  village  store.  With 
active  interest  laid  aside,  with  nothing  to  impel  and  in- 
spire him,  the  retired  farmer  usually  lingers  along  until 
moth  and  rust  bring  him  relief  in  dissolution. 

Dry  Land  Forage  Plants. 


While  it  is  desirable  to  maintain  all  the  eagerness  and 
persistency  which  has  characterized  the  search  which  Cali- 
fornians  have  always  put  forth  to  discover  valuable  forage 
plants  for  arid  soils,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  enough 
has  been  done  to  determine  the  value  and  availability  of 
plants  which  are  known  to  withstand  most  trying  situations 
and  are  indigenous  thereto.  It  is  likely  that  the  effort  to 
clothe  arid  lands  with  meadow-like  verdure  will  end  in 
disappointment.  Nature  decrees  that  meadows  shall  only 
exist  with  adequate  moisture  either  natural  or  applied. 
She  does  not  spread  a  carpet  of  tender  growth  without 
moisture,  and  she  makes  the  duration  of  such  carpet  de- 
pend upon  the  length  of  the  moist  season.  Where  such 
season  is  short  she  employs  annual  plants  and  carries 
them  along  by  a  seed  which  withstands  dedication. 
Where  she  maintains  perennial  plants  upon  arid  soils,  she 
is  forced  by  her  own  requirements  to  give  them  a  coarse- 
ness and  hardiness  which  calls  for  tissues  quite  different 
from  those  of  the  meadow.  It  is  more  than  probable  that 
any  plant  which  we  find  of  value  for  forage  in  a  succulent 
state  during  the  dry  season,  will  be  a  coarse  plant,  and  a 
plant  which  cannot  be  mown  and  stored  as  is  the  fragrant, 
delicate  product  of  the  meadow.  Of  course  if  we  accept  this 
conclusion  and  proceed  without  search  for  dry  land  forage 
plants  we  shall  probably  succeed,  for  nature  has  plants  for 
all  situations.  But  do  not  demand  too  much;  do  not  ex- 
pect the  tender  succulent  grasses  and  clovers  which  thrive 
on  natural  or  irrigated  meadows  to  cover  dry  plains  or 
sun-baked  hillsides.  Neither  these  plants  nor  others  hav- 
ng  a  like  manner  of  growth  will  probably  ever  fully  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  most  difficult  situations. 

While  we  are  still  looking  for  something  better  we  get  a 
hint  occasionally  that  plants  known  to  be  salamanders 
have  a  food  value  higher  than  is  commonly  accorded  them. 
We  have  just  read  a  report  from  South  Africa  that  during 
recent  season  of  serious  drouth  some  farmers  found  the 
American  aloe,  which  is  simply  our  agave,  or  "  century 
plant,"  the  only  barrier  which  stood  between  them  and 
large  loss  of  stock.  We  confess  to  a  smile  as  we  read  along 
of  how  many  sacks  of  succulent  fodder  were  obtained  from 
the  fresh  bloom-pole  of  the  century  plant,  when  we  found 
that  this  succulent  forage  was  used  for  feeding  ostriches. 
With  the  popular  conception  of  the  ostrich  as  subsisting 
on  a  diet  of  fish  hooks  and  carpet  tacks,  and  as  assuming 
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fatness  upon-  plentiful  supplies  of  discarded  tinware,  it 
would  not  be  hard  to  believe  that  the  juicy  spike  of  the 
agave  would  bring  refreshment  to  the  inwards  of  such  an 
organism.  But  we  are  told  in  all  seriousness  that  when 
other  forage  disappeared  because  of  drouth,  the  birds  lived 
solely  upon  the  hashed  substance  of  the  century  plant  and 
proceeded  with  egg  laying  and  multiplication  in  a  most 
satisfactory  manner.  This  might  still  indicate  rather  a 
low  standard  of  food  value  in  the  agave,  but  the  South 
African  writer  turned  to  the  maintenance  of  his  cows  on  a 
similar  diet  and  there  also  found  success.  Now  we  are 
told  the  agave  has  acquired  standing  as  a  forage  plant  in 
South  Africa;  that  it  is  customary  each  year  to  remove 
wholly  the  outside  leaves  of  the  plant  and  to  put  their 
thick,  juicy  substance  through  a  masher,  after  which  it  is 
eagerly  eaten  by  most  farm  s'ock.  After  the  outside 
leaves  are  removed,  the  central  bunch  maintains  its  growth 
and  comes  into  condition  for  another  annual  cutting.  It 
would  be  simple  to  try  experiments  with  this  material. 
Most  gardens  have  the  plants  in  all  their  majesty,  and  off- 
shoots are  abundant  for  further  planting.  They  will 
thrive  on  any  place  where  they  can  get  a  rooting,  and  dry 
ground,  too  strong  for  the  plow,  can  be  easily  set  with 
them.  It  is  true  they  are  far  from  the  popular  conception 
of  what  is  desirable  in  a  dry-land  forage  plant,  but  if  they 
are  found  of  use  in  the  way  described,  even  the  hardest 
situation  may  be  made  to  yield  some  stock  feed. 

Another  plant  which  suggests  itself  in  this  connection 
is  our  common  cactus,  or  prickly  pear,  comprising  the 
species  of  Opuntia,  which  are  so  abundant  upon  the  so- 
called  desert  lands  of  California.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  fleshy  leaves  of  this  plant  will  maintain  stock.  Burn- 
ing off  the  prickles  or  spines  makes  the  thick  pads  accept- 
able to  all  hungry  stock,  and  perhaps  the  partial  roasting 
does  not  detract  from  their  flavor.  There  are  frequent 
records  of  the  use  of  the  cactus  for  this  purpose  in  the 
States  along  the  Mexican  border,  and  they  are  said  to  sus- 
tain even  dairy  cows  in,  we  presume,  a  somewhat  rude  and 
scanty  system  of  dairying. 

Such  plants  as  we  have  named  are  only  to  be  thought  of 
where  the  land  will  not  grow  anything  better.  If  there  be 
profit  in  the  keeping  of  stock  on  such  lands,  the  natural 
forage  of  the  plants  can  be  often  cheaply  supplemented 
by  a  use  of  bran  or  other  mill  feeds.  If  the  coarse  vege- 
tation be  reduced  to  pulp  by  some  cheap  rolling  or  crush- 
ing device,  the  addition  of  dry  bran  will  probably  add  to 
its  flavor  as  well  as  to  its  nutritive  power. 

As  we  seem  to  be  getting  down  to  bedrock  in  all  our  in- 
dustrial affairs  through  the  reform  policies  which  are  being 
enforced,  it  may  be  that  cow  feed  of  century  plants  and 
cactus  will  be  but  a  proper  distribution  of  its  benefits. 


From  an  Independent  Standpoint. 


A  fine  illustration  of  the  interdependence  of  the  several 
economic  and  political  questions  now  before  the  country 
has  bobbed  up  at  Washington  in  the  form  of  an  adminis- 
trative act  which  bears  a  direct  relation  to  them  all.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  announced  a  new  issue  of 
Government  bonds;  and,  at  once,  it  ie  found  that  the  tariff 
question,  the  currency  question,  the  revenue-tax  question 
and  questions  of  executive  authority  are,  each  and  all, 
involved  in  the  matter.  Says  the  Protectionist :  If  the 
Government  needs  money,  why  don't  they  quit  tinkering 
with  the  tariff  and  allow  things  to  go  on  as  they  have 
prosperously  these  past  thirty  years  ?  Says  the  silver  ad- 
vocate :  Why  don't  they  coin  the  silver  in  the  treasury 
vaults  ?  Says  the  fiat  money  man :  Why  don't  they 
print  a  new  issue  of  greenbacks,  for  surely  the  promise  ol 
the  Government  to  pay  is  as  good  upon  a  dollar  bill  as 
upon  a  thousand-dollar  bond.  Says  the  man  who  doesn't 
want  his  income  taxed  :  It  will  only  make  a  new  neces- 
sity for  taxation  to  supply  interest  money,  and  it  is  an 
outrage.  Says  the  strict-constructionist :  I  deny  the 
authority  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government  to 
issue  bonds  without  the  direct  sanction  of  Congress.  Says 
the  Populist :  It  is  a  scheme  to  put  money  in  the  pockets 
of  the  gold-bugs,  who  will,  of  course,  snap  up  the  bond«, 
and  the  producer  will  have  to  sweat  to  pay  the  interest. 
And  so  it  goes.  Every  question  and  interest  now  before 
the  country  is  involved  the  moment  the  money  nerve  is 
touched.  It  is  a  fact  worth  remembrance  by  those  wbo 
care  to  study  the  underlying  motives  of  our  national  life. 


Here  is  a  plain  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  treas- 
ury. The  cash  balance  (which  includes  the  gold  reserve 
fixed  by  custom  at  $100,000,000)  has  fallen  below  $90,000,- 
000.  For  the  last  six  months,  revenues  have  been  $34,- 
000,000  less  than  expenditures.  There  is  good  reason  to 
believe  that  the  deficiency  for  the  next  six  months  will  be 
considerable.  Few  candid  and  well-informed  persons  esti- 
mate it  below  $20,000,000.  This  deficiency  must  come  out 
of  the  cash  balance,  reducing  it  below  $70,000,000.  Not 
more  than  $60,000,000  of  this  will  be  gold  reserve.  Upon 


this  $60,000,000  of  gold  must  be  supported  directly  some 
$375,000,000  of  legal  tender  notes,  and  indirectly  over 
$500,000,000  of  silver  and  silver  paper.  All  persons  of 
knowledge  agree  that  it  is  madness  to  let  the  reserve  thus 
run  down. 

To  meet  the  necessity  (and  everybody  admits  the  neces- 
sity save  the  fiat  money  men  and  the  extreme  silverites), 
Secretary  Carlisle  proposes  to  sell  bonds — that  is,  to  give 
the  notes  of  the  Government — in  the  sum  of  $50,000,000, 
in  either  registered  or  coupon  form,  in  denominations  of 
$50  and  upward,  redeemable  in  coin  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
Government  after  ten  years  from  the  date  of  issue,  and 
bearing  interest,  payable  quarterly  in  coin,  at  the  rate  of 
five  per  cent.  Proposals  for  the  whole  or  any  part  of 
these  bonds  will  be  received  at  the  Treasury  Department 
until  12  o'clock,  noon,  the  1st  of  February,  1894.  The 
proposals  shall  state  the  amount  of  bonds  desired,  whether 
registered  or  coupon,  and  the  premium  which  the  sub- 
scriber proposes  to  pay.  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the 
1st  of  February,  allotments  of  bonds  will  be  made  to  the 
highest  bidders  therefor,  but-  no  proposal  will  be  received 
at  a  lower  price  than  $117,223,  which  is  equivalent  to  a 
three  per  cent  bond  at  par,  and  the  right  to  reject  any  and 
all  proposals  is  expressly  reserved.  The  bonds  are  to  be 
payable  in  gold  only. 

This  is  the  proposition;  and  already  bids  are  being  re- 
ceived at  the  treasury.  The  authority  for  this  proceeding 
— such  as  it  is — is  found  in  the  Act  of  1875  providing  for 
the  resumption  of  special  payments,  which  declares  that 
in  certain  contingencies  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may 
sell  bonds  of  the  Government.  It  was  an  authority  ex- 
pressly bestowed  to  meet  a  possible  emergency  during  the 
change  from  the  greenback  to  the  metal  basis  many  years 
ago;  and  in  the  judgment  of  many  able  lawyers  there  is  a 
question  as  to  its  application  at  this  time  under  cir- 
cumstances wholly  different  from  those  in  the  con- 
templation of  Congress  at  the  time  of  the  enactment. 
Indeed,  within  the  past  few  weeks  both  Secretary  Carlisle 
and  President  Cleveland  have  expressed  doubts  of  the 
present  legality  of  the  authority  to  issue  bonds,  and  the 
latter  in  his  annual  message  asked  Congress  to  make  the  au- 
thorization more  definite.  In  consideration  of  this  doubt, 
it  was  at  first  intended  to  ask  Congress  to  authorize  the 
proposed  issue  by  special  Act;  but  upon  reflection  it  was 
feared  that  such  a  request  at  this  time  would  complicate 
the  tariff  measure;  and  so  it  was  lesolved  to  force  the  pro- 
ject through  on  such  questionable  authority  as  existing 
law  affords.  It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  whatever  criticism 
may  attach  to  Messrs.  Cleveland  and  Carlisle  in  this  mat- 
ter attaches  equally  to  preceding  administrations  since 
1875,  for  each  of  them  has  asserted  the  authority  under 
the  provisions  of  the  law  upon  which  Mr.  Carlisle  is  now 
proceeding,  to  issue  bonds  in  their  own  discretion.  It  is 
not  a  matter  in  which  one  party  has  any  right  to  arraign 
the  other. 

The  Rubal  stands  with  those  who  hold  the  bond 
issue  to  be  bad  policy.  The  necessity  for  it  grows  out  of 
the  proposed  change  in  the  revenue  laws,  and,  as  we  have 
often  said  before,  we  believe  the  change  untimely  and  un- 
wise. Somehow,  the  Government  must  raise  approxi- 
mately five  hundred  millions  of  dollars  per  year  to  pay  its 
running  expenses  and  the  annual  pension  charge;  and  it 
is  not  likely  that  this  annual  requirement  will  soon  be  re- 
duced. At  a  time  when  the  revenues  hardly  supply 
sufficient  funds  for  current  necessities,  it  seems  rank  folly 
to  cut  them  down  as  the  Wilson  tariff  bill  proposes;  and  a 
folly  ranker  still  to  attempt  to  make  up  the  deficiency  by 
new  forms  of  domestic  taxation  as  is  further  proposed.  It 
seems  indeed  a  strange  course  and  a  strange  time  to  throw 
over  the  policy  of  Protection  to  American  industries  under 
which  the  country  has  long  prospered;  and  to  substitute 
for  it  a  policy  of  internal  industrial  taxation.  As  we  look 
at  it,  it  is  a  course  certain  to  produce — if  it  should  be  car- 
ried into  execution — industrial  demoralization  and  wide- 
spread poverty.  It  hardly  needs  to  be  added,  in  view  of  its 
wider  relations,  that  its  effect  upon  the  public  revenues 
is  the  least,  and  the  last  to  be  dreaded,  of  the  consequences 
of  the  Wilson  tariff  measure.  We  have  only  to  look  about 
our  own  State  and  consider  what  would  be  the  effects  of 
the  proposed  tariff  changes,  to  be  able  to  estimate  the 
havoc  and  ruin  it  would  make  in  the  country  at  large. 

Wiser  far,  it  appears  to  us,  would  it  be  to  dismiss  all  no- 
tions of  tariff  reform,  at  least  until  the  country  shall  have 
regained  its  normal  commercial  and  financial  health. 
What  would  be  thought  of  a  surgeon  who  should  choose 
for  some  hazardous  and  doubtful  operation  a  time  when 
his  patient  was  sick  of  a  fever  and  when  his  vital  forces 
were  at  their  lowest  ebb  ?  Such  a  course  would  be  com- 
parable with  the  arbitrary  folly  which  selects  a  time  of 
stagnation  and  distress  for  tinkering  with  the  tariff. 

The  Wilson  bill  is  having  very  hard  sledding  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  though  it  is  admitted  that  if  it 
can  be  forced  to  a  vote,  party  authority  will  carry  it 


through.  For  several  days  it  has  been  in  the  stage  subje-. 
to  amendment,  and  propositions  of  change  have  been  thick 
and  furious.  It  is,  of  course,  ably  defended  by  Mr.  Wilson 
and  as  yet  only  one  considerable  amendment  has  been  car- 
ried over  his  protest;  and  that  is  one  vitally  related  to  the 
interests  of  California.  The  McKinley  law,  now  in  opera- 
tion, provides  a  bounty  of  two  cents  per  pound  for  sugar 
of  domestic  production.  The  Wilson  bill,  as  it  was  intro- 
duced, provided  for  its  abrogation  in  eight  annual  install- 
ments— that  is,  to  take  one- quarter  of  one  per  cent  each 
year  from  the  bounty  for  eight  years.  As  now  amended, 
the  bill  provides  for  the  immediate  abrogation  of  the 
bounty.  This  has  made  a  great  row  in  the  majority  camp, 
the  Louisiana  men  declaring  that  they  will  not  support 
the  bill  as  it  stands.  The  California  men,  whose  interests 
are  identical,  will  probably  join  in  the  protest,  although 
up  to  this  time  (with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Geary,  who  is 
outspoken  in  opposition)  they  have  shown  very  poor 
spirit. 

So  many  propositions  for  change  are  now  before  the 
House  that  a  recommendation  to  recommit  the  bill  to  the 
Committee  for  amendment  is  expected  at  any  time;  and  it 
is  certain  that  a  combination  between  those  Democrats,  who 
want  specific  changes,  and  the  whole  body  of  Republicans, 
who  will  do  anything  for  delay,  could  throw  the  measure 
back  upon  the  hands  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 
This  is  the  critical  position  of  the  bill  at  this  time.  Re- 
commitment would  be  a  virtual  defeat;  and  it  will  be  op- 
posed by  all  the  powers  that  the  leader  of  the  majority  abd 
the  Speaker,  backed  by  the  Administration,  can  bring  to 
bear.  The  plan  of  this  combination  is  to  bring  the  bill  to 
a  direct  vote  on  the  29th — next  Monday;  and,  if  they  can 
hold  it  to  its  course,  there  is  scarcely  a  doubt  that  it  will 
go  through.  Its  danger  lies  in  the  fact  that  certain  Demo- 
cratic elements  who  would  not  dare  to  go  against  the  party 
on  direct  vote,  may  join  in  a  vote  for  delay  and  amend- 
ment. The  strain  will  be  intense  during  the  next  few 
days;  and  we  incline  to  the  opinion  that  the  Administra- 
tion forces  will  win. 

The  real  fight  will  probably  be  in  the  Senate,  where  the 
Protection  forces  are  stronger  and  where  the  rules  of  pro- 
cedure give  a  clearer  field  for  obstructive  tactics  There 
the  Administration  has  no  such  power  as  it  has  in  the 
House.  Only  last  week  tha  President's  nominee  for  the 
Supreme  bench  (Hornblower)  was  rejected — a  fact  very 
significant  as  notice  to  the  President  that  he  must  not 
count  upon  support  of  the  Senate  either  for  nominations 
or  for  legislation.  Senator  Hill  of  New  York,  who  led 
the  opposition  to  Hornblower,  is  known  to  oppose  the 
President's  tariff  policy  and  may  be  expected  with  his 
colleague  Murphy  to  stand  with  the  Protectionists. 


On  Tuesday  of  this  week  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  reported  the  following  resolution  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Senate: 

Resolved,  From  the  facts  and  papers  laid  before  the  Senate  it 
is  unwise  and  inexpedient,  under  the  existing  conditions,  to 
consider  at  this  time  any  project  for  the  annexation  of  the  Ha- 
waiian Islands  to  the  United  States;  that  the  Provisional  Gov- 
ernment therein  having  been  duly  recognized,  the  highest  iu- 
ternatio.al  interest  requires  it  shall  pursue  its  own  line  of 
policy.  Foreign  intervention  in  the  political  affairs  of  these 
islands  would  be  regarded  as  an  act  unfriendly  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States. 

In  presenting  this  resolution  the  chairman  said  that 
Dolph  of  Oregon  dissented  from  the  first  clause,  but  that  in 
other  respects  it  expressed  the  unanimous  judgment  of  the 
committee.  As  yet  the  resolution  has  not  been  acted  upon, 
but  the  impression  is  general  that  it  will  be  made  the  basis 
of  American  policy  relative  to  Island  affairs  during  the 
continuance  of  the  present  Administration.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  point  out  that  it  flatly  negatives  Mr.  Cleve- 
land's recent  propositions,  and  that  in  effect  it  will  estab- 
lish an  American  protectorate  over  the  Hawaiian  group. 
Whenever  we  notify  the  nations  of  the  earth,  as  this 
resolution  proposes,  to  keep  hands  off  from  Hawaii,  we 
assume,  practically,  the  responsibility  of  her  future.  In 
the  end  it  will  involve  incorporation  of  the  Islands  within 
the  dominion  of  the  United  States,  probably  not  in  the 
form  of  a  new  State,  but  in  some  special  relation  fitted  to 
the  special  conditions  of  the  case.  This  has  seemed  to  us 
all  along  to  be  the  inevitable  outcome;  and  it  has,  there- 
fore, seemed  scarcely  worth  while  to  protest  agaust  mani- 
fest destiny. 

The  move  is  one  of  serious  import  in  its  relations 
to  the  future  of  the  Republic.  It  will  make  a 
precedent  in  the  extension  of  American  dominion 
that  opens  the  door  to  Canada,  to  Australia,  to  Cuba,  to 
Mexico  and  to  a  dozen  other  countries.  It  will  lead  to  a 
direct  connection  with  international  affairs  which  hitherto 
it  has  been  our  policy  to  avoid,  and  it  will  make  our  politi- 
cal life  of  the  world  instead  of  purely  insular.  It  will 
lead  to  a  prodigious  development  of  our  naval  establish- 
ment. It  will  make  the  Nicaragua  Canal  and  a  sub- 
marine cable  between  California  and  the  Islands  military 
necessities.    And  no  man  has  the  wit  to  know  how  all 
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these  thiDgs  will  affect  the  political,  the  material,  the  in- 
tellectual and  the  moral  life  of  the  American  people. 
The  possibilities  suggested  by  these  reflections  make 
thoughtful  men  grave  when  they  turn  from  the  partisan, 
personal  and  ephemeral  considerations  involved  in  the 
recent  diplomatic  muddle  to  consideration  of  the  real 
question  involved;  namely,  that  of  the  wisdom  or  unwis- 
dom of  making  Hawaii  an  American  dependency. 

Citric  Acid  and  Oil  of  Lemon. 

We  alluded  last  week  to  the  warning  given  by  the  U.  S. 
Consul  at  Rome  that  artificial  citric  acid  was  being  pro 
duced  in  Italy  and  that  the  manufacture  thereof  from  the 
lemon  was  endangered  thereby.  There  is,  however,  con 
stant  inquiry  for  the  methods  employed  In  realizing  some 
advantage  from  the  waste  lemon  product,  and  to  meet  this 
demand  we  give  the  following  from  Spon's  Encyclopaedia 
of  Industrial  Arts,  describing  citric  acid  and  oil  of  lemon 
manufacture  as  practiced  in  Europe: 

CITRIC  ACID. 

The  lime  juice  from  which  the  acid  is  prepared  is  im- 
ported from  Sicily,  the  south  of  Italy,  and  from  the  West 
Indies.  After  removing  the  seeds  and  peel,  the  fruit  is 
strongly  expressed,  and  the  juice  collected;  it  is  evaporated 
in  copper  pans  until  it  has  a  density  of  about  1.234,  when 
it  is  a  thin,  dark  brown,  syrupy  liquid,  containing  about  32 
per  cent  of  free  citric  acid.  An  instrument  termed  a  citro 
meter  is  sometimes  used  to  measure  the  amount  of  citric 
acid  contained  in  the  juice,  but  this  method  is  not  to  be 
relied  on,  owing  to  the  variableness  of  the  quantity  of  in 
soluble  and  saccharine  matter  present  in  the  sample,  as 
well  as  to  the  fact  that  during  the  concentration  of  the 
juice,  part  of  the  acid  is  invariably  decomposed  and  carbon 
thereby  set  at  liberty;  the  dark  color  of  the  juice  is  also 
due  to  the  presence  of  free  carbon.  It  is  imported  into  this 
country  in  casks  containing  about  100  gallons. 

The  vessel  in  which  the  decomposition  takes  place  is  a 
wooden  tub,  conical  in  form,  and  of  any  convenient  size; 
this  tub  is  fitted  with  suitable  agitating  gear,  worked  by 
machinery  above.  The  juice  is  run  from  a  cistern,  by 
means  of  a  metal  pipe  provided  with  a  stop-cock,  having 
been  previously  heated  to  about  100°  C.  Small  portions  of 
common  whiting,  finely  ground,  are  added  successively,  the 
contents  being  well  agitated  the  while,  until  the  mixture 
ceases  to  effervesce.  It  should  be  observed  that  the  re- 
action with  litmus  or  turmeric  affords  no  indication  of  the 
po  nt  at  which  all  the  citric  acid  Is  converted  into  citrate  of 
lime,  owing,  it  is  said,  to  the  formation  of  an  acid  citrate, 
and  al  o  to  the  presence  of  phosphoric  acid,  which  is 
always  to  be  found  in  the  crude  lime  juice;  these  bodies 
are  wiih  difficulty  neutralized  by  chalk,  and  render  the 
mixture  distinctly  acid  when  considerably  more  chalk  has 
been  added  than  is  sufficient  to  combine  with  the  whole  of 
the  citric  acid.  The  liquid  may  be,  and  sometimes  Is, 
neu  ralized  by  the  addition  of  milk  of  lime,  but  the  practice 
is  objectionable,  and  has  been  discontinued  by  the  best 
manufacturers,  on  account  of  the  mucilage  precipitated  by 
the  lime,  which  hinders  the  filtration  and  cbrystalization  of 
the  concentrated  liquor.  It  was  formerly  the  custom  to  get 
rid  of  these  mucilaginous  matters  by  subjecting  the  crude 
juice  to  a  process  of  fermentation,  but  this  has  generally 
been  given  up  as  unnecessary. 

When  the  addition  of  more  chalk  produces  no  efferves- 
cence, the  agitating  gear  is  stopped  and  the  contents  of  the 
tub  are  allowed  to  settle;  the  clear  liquor,  containing  much 
soluble  impurity,  is  run  away  by  means  of  a  tap.  The 
citrate  o(  lime  is  now  washed  rapidly,  but  thoroughly,  wi'h 
warm  water,  the  contents  are  well  stirred  up,  again  allowed 
to  settle  and  the  washings  run  off;  this  process  is  continued 
till  the  citrate  is  thoroughly  cleansed.  It  Is  then  ready  (or 
decomposition,  which  is  carried  on  in  the  same  vessel. 
The  proportion  of  sulphuric  acid  required  to  effect  this  is 
about  oj  parts  of  strong  acid,  diluted  with  six  times  its 
weight  of  water,  to  every  ten  parts  of  chalk  previously 
used.  The  acid  is  run  in  while  still  hot  and  the  mixture 
kept  in  a  state  of  agitation  for  about  12  hours,  or  until  the 
whole  of  the  citric  acid  is  decomposed.  This  operation 
complete,  the  whole  contents  are  run  off,  while  still  well 
mixed,  into  a  shallow  leaden  vat,  placed  immediately  be- 
side the  decomposing  tub  and  connected  with  the  bottom 
of  the  latter  by  means  of  a  leaden  pipe.  The  heavy  sul- 
phate of  lime,  which  may  afterward  be  sold  as  manure, 
sinks  immediately  to  the  bottom  of  this  vat,  leaving  the 
citric  acid  liquor  free  to  flow  into  the  concentrating  vessel 
placed  at  its  side;  this  vessel  is  made  of  wood,  lined  on  the 
inside  with  lead  and  furnished  with  a  leaden  coil  which 
lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  pan,  and  through  which  steam  is 
constantly  passing.  In  order  to  tender  the  concentration 
more  speedy  the  wooden  sides  of  the  pan  enclose  a  row  of 
metal  pipes,  through  which  also  steam  is  made  to  pass. 
The  steam  is  withdrawn  as  soon  as  a  thin  film  appears  on 
the  surface  of  the  evaporating  liquid,  and  care  must  be 
taken  that  this  point  is  not  passed.  On  withdrawing  the 
steam  the  concentrated  acid  is  run  or  pumped  into  a  con- 
venient cistern,  and  from  this  it  is  ladled  into  canvas  bags 
suspended  from  a  wooden  frame,  beneath  which  are  placed 
rows  of  circular  leaden  basins;  the  liquor  running  through 
is  retained  in  these  basins,  all  mechanical  impurities  being 
left  behind  in  the  bags.  As  soon  as  the  crystals  cease  to 
form,  the  mother  liquors  are  poured  back  into  the  concen- 
trating pans  and  the  citric  acid  is  carefully  detached  from 
the  basins.  The  article  thus  obtained  is  sufficiently  pare 
for  ordinary  purposes  and  represents  the  citric  acid  of 
commerce. 

During  the  process  of  evaporation  in  the  leaden  vats  the 
concentrated  liquor  invariably  becomes  contaminated  with 
more  or  less  lead.  When  the  acid  is  used  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  aerated  wateis  this  becomes  a  serious  difficulty,  ow- 
ing to  the  poisonous  nature  of  lead  compounds.    It  has 


been  proposed  to  obviate  this  by  employing  vessels  of  wood 
or  earthenware. 

OIL  OF  LEMON. 

Expression  and  Scarification. — Such  processes  as  are 
described  in  this  section  are  adapted  only  to  the  materials 
yielding  a  large  percentage  of  essential  oil,  such  as  fruits  of 
the  citrus  genus.  The  simplest  form  is  the  so-called 
"  sponge  process."  The  peel  is  first  cut  off  of  the  fruit  in 
three  longitudinal  slices,  leaving  the  central  pulp  of  trian- 
gular shape,  with  a  little  peel  at  either  end;  the  central 
pulp  Is  cut  transversely  in  the  middle  and  thrown  on  one 
side,  while  the  peel  is  collected  on  the  other.  The  latter 
is  left  till  next  day  and  treated  thus:  A  seated  workman 
holds  in  the  palm  of  his  left  hand  a  flattish  piece  of  sponge, 
lapped  round  his  forefinger.  With  the  other  hand  he 
places  a  slice  of  peel  upon  the  sponge,  the  outer  surface 
downward,  and  presses  the  uppermost  (zeste)  side  so  as  to 
give  it  a  convex  instead  of  a  concave  surface.  The  oil 
vesicles  are  thus  ruptured  and  the  oil  which  issued  from 
them  is  absorbed  by  the  sponge  with  which  they  are  in 
contact.  Each  slice  receives  four  or  five  squeezes  and  is 
then  thrown  aside.  The  workman  carefully  avoids  pressing 
the  small  bit  of  pulp  attached  to  each  slice.  As  the  sponge 
becomes  saturated  it  is  forcibly  wrung  out  into  a  coarse 
earthenware  bowl,  provided  with  a  spout  and  of  a  size  to 
bold  at  least  three  pints;  here  the  oil  separates  from  the 
watery  liquid  accompanying  it  and  is  decanted.  Despite 
its  apparent  rudeness  and  wastefulness  this  process  is  capa- 
ble of  affording  an  excellent  article;  It  is  employed  chiefly 
for  treating  lemons. 

Another  implement  adopted  with  both  lemon  and  ber- 
gamot  is  known  as  the  ecuellerd  piques.  It  is  a  stout 
pewter  saucer,  about  8  '2  inches  wide,  with  a  lip  on  one  side 
for  convenience  of  pouring.  The  bottom  is  covered  with 
stout,  sharp,  brass  pins,  standing  up  about  one-half  inch, 
the  center  being  deepened  into  a  tube  about  one-half  inch 
in  diameter  and  five  inches  long,  closed  at  the  lower  end 
The  whole  resembles  a  shallow  funnel,  with  the  tube 
stopped  up  at  the  end.  The  peel  is  held  in  the  hand  and 
rubbed  over  the  pins,  by  which  the  oil  vessels  of  the  entire 
surface  are  punctured.  The  liberated  oil  flows  down  into 
the  tube,  which  is  emptied  at  intervals  into  another  vessel, 
where  the  oil  may  separate  from  the  turbid,  watery  liquid 
accompanying  It. 

A  modified  form  of  the  ecuelle  for  extracting  bergamot 
oil  from  the  full-grown,  but  unripe,  entire  fruits  is  as  fol- 
lows :  The  fruits  are  placed  in  a  strong  metallic  dish 
about  ten  inches  wide,  having  a  raised  central  opening, 
forming  with  the  outer  edge  a  broad  groove  or  channel, 
and  covered  with  a  lid  of  similar  form.  The  inner  surfaces 
of  both  dish  and  iid  are  provided  with  a  number  of  narrow, 
radiating,  metallic  ridge  blades,  about  one-fourth  inch  high 
and  resembling  knife-backs.  The  dish  is  also  perforated 
to  permit  the  outflow  of  the  oil,  and  both  dish  and  lid  are 
arranged  in  a  metallic  cylinder,  placed  over  a  vessel  to  re- 
ceive the  oil.  By  a  simple  set  of  cog  wheels,  a  handle 
causes  the  cover,  which  is  very  heavy,  to  revolve  rapidly 
over  the  dish;  the  fruit  lying  between  the  two  is  carried 
round,  and  simultaneously  subjected  to  the  action  of  the 
sharp  ridges,  while,  rupturing  the  oil  vessels,  set  free  the 
oil  to  flow  out  by  the  small  holes  in  the  bottom  of  the  dish. 
Some  six,  eight  or  more  fruits  are  dealt  with  at  once,  and 
are  kept  under  operation  for  about  one-half  minute;  about 
7000  fruits  can  thus  be  treated  in  one  such  machine  per 
diem. 

Distillation. — The  oleiferous  material  is  placed  in  an 
iron,  copper  or  glass  still  of  1-1000  gallon  capacity,  and  is 
covered  with  water;  superposed  is  a  dome-shaped  lid  termi- 
nating in  a  coil  of  pipe,  placed  in  a  vessel  of  cold  water 
and  protruding  therefrom  with  a  tap  at  the  end.  On  boil- 
ing the  contents  of  the  still,  the  essential  oil  passes  over 
with  the  steam,  and  is  condensed  with  it  in  the  receiver; 
the  oil  and  water  separate  on  standing.  A  great  improve- 
ment, introduced  by  Drew,  Heywood  and  Barron,  is  the 
use  of  a  steam  jacketed  still.  Steam  is  supplied  from  a 
boiler  into  the  jacket;  within  the  head  of  the  still  is  fixed  a 
"  rouser,"  a  double-branched  stirrer  curved  to  the  form  of 
the  pan,  and  having  a  chain  attached  and  made  to  drag 
over  the  bottom,  the  whole  being  set  in  motion  by  means 
of  a  handle.  The  still  is  charged  and  nearly  filled  with 
water;  the  head  is  then  bolted  on,  steam  is  admitted  into 
the  jacket,  the  contents  are  well  stirred,  ahd  soon  the  oil 
and  steam  are  carried  up  the  pipe,  condensed  in  the  re- 
frigerator, and  let  out  into  the  receiver.  Here  the  oil  and 
water  separate  and  escape  by  different  taps. 


The  Dried  Fruit  Trade  of  1893. 

The  Herald  of  Trade  has  kindly  furnished  us  an  ad- 
vance copy  of  a  review  of  the  dried  fruit  trade  of  the  last 
lf-year,  prepared  by  A.  G.  Ereeman,  manager  of  the 
local  branch  of  J.  K.  Armsby  &  Co.    It  will  be  read  with 
interest : 

When  the  market  opened  in  July  on  new  dried  apricots, 
practically  the  former  season's  product  of  all  kinds  of  Cali- 
fornia dried  fruit,  including  peaches,  apricots,  pears  and 
plums,  had  been  consumed.  Of  dried  grapes  and 
raisins  alone  there  was  a  fair  supply  of  old  stock. 
President  Cleveland  had  just  called  Congress  to  meet  in 
extraordinary  session  to  consider  the  causes,  and  a  possible 
cure  for  the  extreme  financial  depression  then  existing. 
Banks  were  failing  every  day  and  commercial  institutions 
of  every  description,  no  matter  how  strong  financially, 
were  more  or  less  fearful,  and  all,  with  one  accord,  acted 
on  lines  of  extreme  conservatism.  It  is  well  known  that 
our  dried-apricot  product  was  in  light  supply,  and  that 
the  Eastern  fruit  crop,  especially  of  apples,  "  the  great 
staple,"  was  in  very  light  supply,  both  spot  and  prospec- 
tive, but  wholesale  grocers  were  afraid  to  operate  except  In 
a  very  limited  way,  and  the  price  dropped  until  fine  Cali- 
fornia dried  apricots,  "  one  of  the  most  delicious  and 
nutritive  dried  fruits  produced  anywhere,"  could  be  bought 
at  7  to  8  cents  f.  o.  b.,  in  car  lots.    Consumers  soon  be- 


gan to  appreciate  their  value  and  shortly  a  brisk  movement 


started,  coming  wholly  from  a  consumptive  demand,  and  In 
a  very  short  time  the  bulk  of  the  product  was  moved.  The 
same  influences  acted  on  the  peach  product,  which  came 
next,  and  likewise  on  pears  and  other  varieties  of  smaller 
volume.  Quite  early  In  August,  and  to  certain  extent  in 
July,  the  prospect  of  a  liberal  prune  product  began  to  excite 
comment,  both  from  producers  and  dealers.  Extreme  high 
prices  had  prevailed  for  the  product  of  1892  and  this  led 
many  producers  to  expect  fairly  high  prices  from  the  then 
growing  crop.  Much  feeling  was  engendered  by  offerings 
by  certain  commission  houses  and  large  producers  at  prices 
considerably  below  those  sought  to  be  obtained  by  the 
large  Exchanges  in  Santa  Clara  valley.  The  Exchanges 
started  with  the  idea  that  6  cents  for  the  four  sizes  of  graded 
prunes  in  sacks  could  be  obtained.  These  views  they  soon 
reduced  to  5*  cents,  and  later  to  5,  and,  while  they  did  not 
publish  the  facts,  many  were  sold  at  4}  and  even  less  be- 
fore shipments  commenced.  The  total  prospective  volume 
of  the  product  was  belittled  and  every  device  used  to  main- 
tain a  price  above  what  has  proved  to  be  the  actual  value 
of  the  product. 

The  situation  on  raisins  and  dried  wine  grapes  was 
somewhat  different — quite  a  quantity  of  the  product  of 
1892  was  still  on  hand  in  August,  1893,  and  was  selling 
at  extremely  low  prices.  Raisin  handlers  saw  no  chance 
to  open  the  market  at  anything  above  ruinously  low  prices 
from  the  producers'  standpoint.  Zante  currants  were 
being  offered  at  under  two  cents,  all  expenses  paid  de- 
livered in  New  York,  and  import  orders  for  large  amounts 
were  being  placed  daily.  The  raisin  product  of  Spain 
was  nearly  a  month  earlier  coming  into  market  than 
for  many  years,  and,  owing  to  heavy  losses  on  the  Cali- 
fornia product,  Eastern  dealers  were  inclined  to  buy  much 
heavier  than  usual  of  the  Valencia  product.  At  this  time 
a  large  meeting  of  producers  and  packers  was  held  at 
Fresno,  and  a  large,  well-attended  adjourned  meeting  in 
San  Francisco.  Prices  were  made,  being  a  sort  of  com- 
promise between  the  extremists  of  both  sides.  A  committee 
on  freight  rates  was  appointed,  and,  it  can  justly  be  said, 
performed  some  of  the  best  work  ever  done  by  a  committee 
of  this  kind  in  this  State.  A  vast  array  of  facts  and  figures 
was  presented  to  the  officials  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Com- 
pany, who  made  a  great  reduction,  every  mill  of  which  has 
gone  to  the  benefit  of  the  California  fruit  producers.  The 
prices  made  at  this  meeting  were  quite  generally  main- 
tained by  sellers  on  early  shipments,  but  just  as  soon  as 
the  bulk  of  the  crop  was  ready,  large  consignments  com- 
menced, and  these  were  sold  as  fast  as  they  arrived  at 
current  market  rates,  which  were  very  much  less  than  the 
f.  o.  b.  schedule  adopted  at  the  San  Francisco  meeting. 

During  the  last  60  days  we  have  had  a  dragging  market 
on  nearly  all  kinds  of  dried  fruit,  especially  on  raisins  and 
prunes.  The  fall  trade  took  such  a  large  percentage  of 
peaches,  apricots  and  other  varieties  that  prices  on  them 
have  been  fairly  well  maintained.  The  course  of  the 
market  the  past  year,  and  of  all  markets  on  food  products 
for  all  time  past,  shows  most  clearly  to  the  student  of 
markets  the  fallacy  of  fixing  a  price.  Such  a  thing  is  only 
possible  with  non-perishable  products,  the  production  of 
which  can  be  adjusted  to  the  consumption.  How  few  pro- 
ducers give  a  thought  to  the  matter  of  consumption,  and 
the  few  that  do  are  far  more  apt  to  catch  at  anything  show- 
ing that  their  special  product  is  selling  at  high  prices  to 
consumers,  no  matter  from  what  source  or  whether  the  re- 
port has  any  basis  of  fact,  than  to  get  a  real  honest  view  of 
the  situation  as  it  really  is. 

A  large  percentage  of  the  families  of  the  United  States 
have  incomes  under  $1000  per  annum.  It  is  estimated  that 
of  the  ten  to  twelve  million  families  in  the  United  States  only 
about  85,000  have  incomes  of  over  $4000  per  year.  A 
glance  shows  who  consumes  this  season's  product  of  50,- 
000,000  pounds  of  prunes,  70,000,000  pounds  of  raisins  and 
25,000,000  pounds  of  other  California  dried  fruits.  They 
are  necessarily  consumed  by  the  60,000,000  people  who  live 
by  the  fruit  of  their  daily  labor,  who  compare  our  product 
in  cheapness  and  general  desirability  as  a  food  article  with 
whatever  else  is  offered  them  from  the  markets  of-  the 
world.  Producers  of  food  products  cannot  learn  too 
quickly  that  it  is  not  the  province  of  "  meetings,"  "  com- 
binations," "  organizations,"  etc.,  to  "  fix  the  price"  under 
normal  conditions.  The  wife  of  the  man  with  the  "tin 
bucket "  invariably  fixes  the  price  under  normal  conditions. 
You  can  lead  a  horse  to  water  but  you  cannot  make  him 
drink.  And  you  can  "  fix  the  price  "  of  a  food  product  but 
you  cannot  force  the  American  housewife  to  buy  it.  No 
better  illustration  of  this  great  truth  can  be  had  than  the 
course  of  the  market  on  California  dried  fruit  this  year 
when  we  had  an  utter  absence  of  speculation.  The  con- 
sumer, the  wife  of  the  man  with  the  "  tin  pail,"  decreed 
that  our  dried  peaches  and  apricots  were  cheap  and  good 
food  articles,  and  bought  them  so  freely  that  we  had  a  firm 
market  and  fair  advance.  She  likewise  decreed  our  prunes 
and  raisins  were  too  high,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  we 
had  made  a  large  number  of  wholesale  grocers  believe 
they,  or  more  especially  prunes,  were  cheap,  down  went 
the  price  to  meet  the  consumers'  views.  Another  great 
fact  we  have  to  learn,  and  that  quickly,  is  that  as  our 
product  increases  in  volume,  we  have  to  constantly  seek  a 
large  number  of  consumers  with  smaller  incomes.  In 
other  words,  as  our  products  increase  in  volume  they 
naturally  decrease  in  price,  as  they  pass  from  being  delica- 
cies of  the  rich  man's  table  to  the  every-day  food  of  the 
workers  of  the  land. 

Land  plaster  or  gypsum  is  useful  about  the  stables. 
It  fixes  the  ammonia  and  so  makes  the  manure  more  valu- 
able, and  absorbs  all  bad  odors.  It  also  helps  toward 
making  the  premises  look  tidy — an  item  that  sometimes  is 
not  sufficiently  considered. 


The  human  family  living  on  earth  to-day  consists  of 
about  1,450,000,000  souls — not  fewer,  probably  more. 
These  are  distributed  literally  all  over  the  earth's  surface, 
there  being  no  considerable  spot  on  the  globe  where  man 
has  not  found  a  foothold. 
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Horticulture. 


How  Badly  They  Need  Oar  Fruit  in  London. 

Some  friend  kindly  sends  us  a  copy  of  the  London  Daily 
News  with  an  article  on  the  Christmas  fruit  supply  of  the 
world's  metropolis.  It  will  be  interesting  reading  to  Cali- 
fornia fruit-growers,  and  it  shows,  we  think,  how  wonder- 
fully their  fruit  supply  would  be  varied  and  improved  if 
they  should  include  California  fruit  products  Instead  of 
relying  wholly  upon  the  historic  articles  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean region.  The  article  also  Incidentally  gives  informa- 
tion of  the  producing  region  mentioned,  which  is  entertain- 
ing.   We  quote  as  follows: 

The  year  1893,  which  here  in  England  has  been  one  of 
the  most  delightful  and  one  of  the  most  fruitful  on  record, 
seems  to  have  been  pretty  much  the  same  throughout  Eu- 
rope— southern  Europe  at  any  rate.  Christmas  fruit  has 
never  poured  into  our  market  in  such  quantities  as  this 
year,  and  it  is  said  that  upon  the  whole  prices  have  never 
been  so  low.  The  Ionian  islands — Cephalonla  and  Zante 
principally — have  had  such  a  crop  of  currants  as  they  never 
had  before.  The  plants  are  liable  to  be  swept  over  by  the 
"  black  sirocco,"  an  African  wind  that  blasts  and  shrivels 
them  like  the  breath  of  a  furnace.  This  year  they  seem  to 
have  escaped  all  perils;  never  were  the  vineyards  more  ex- 
tensive, never  have  the  deep  purple  clusters  bung  thicker 
under  the  sunlit  leaves,  never  have  the  islands  looked  pret- 
tier, with  their  white  cliffs,  their  clustering  cypress  trees, 
their  dark  olive  groves,  and  their  thousands  of  acres  of 
vines,  with  the  picturesque  natives  working  in  their  midst. 
Alas,  it  is  difficult  to  be  quite  happy  in  this  world,  and  the 
Ionians  this  year  are  strongly  inclined  to  think  that  their 
prayers  have  been  somewhat  too  abundantly  answered. 
The  French  consumption  has  almost  entirely  fallen  off,  and 
now  comes  an  unprecedented  crop  in  addition  to  extended 
acreage,  and  prices  in  London  have  fallen  to  just  about 
half  what  they  were.  The  troubles  of  the  small  currant 
farmers  of  the  sunny  isles  of  Zante  and  Cephalonia  are  in- 
deed pretty  much  the  same  as  with  our  growers  of  wheat 
and  turnips.  If  the  sirocco  comes  and  nips  up  their  vines 
they  have  nothing  to  sell,  and  if  it  does  not  come  and  they 
have  abundant  crops,  then  they  can  get  no  price.  How- 
ever, our  own  enormously  increased  consumption  must  be 
some  compensation  for  fallings  off  elsewhere,  and  the  ex- 
tremely low  price  this  year  ought  to  create  an  extraordinary 
demand,  the  effect  of  which  will  be  to  extend  the  popularity 
of  the  fruit  for  years  to  come.  In  1834  there  was  a  tax  of 
£2  4s.  a  cwt.  on  this  fruit — nearly  five  pence  a  pound.  Of 
course,  there  were  scarcely  any  eaters.  In  that  year,  how- 
ever, the  tax  was  reduced  by  half,  but  even  with  that  the 
consumption  never  rose  to  much  over  9000  tons.  Ten 
years  later  the  tax  was  brought  down  to  15s.,  and  in  a  few 
years  the  consumption  rose  to  21,000  tons.  In  i860  came 
another  reduction  in  the  tax,  and  by  1880  our  importation 
had  become  over  37,000  tons.  Ten  years  ago,  when  there 
was  still  a  small  import  duty,  our  consumption  was  some- 
where about  70,000  tons.  This  year,  what  with  the  entire 
freedom  from  duty,  the  falling-off  of  the  French  market, 
and  the  enormous  crops,  it  is  computed  that  our  imports  of 
currants  will  not  be  less  than  160,000  to  170,000  tons,  and 
as  it  has  been  said,  prices  for  good  sound  fruit  have 
dropped  50  per  cent.  However,  in  the  long  run  the  Greeks 
will  be  pretty  sure  to  take  it  out  of  us.  Such  quantities 
and  such  prices  mean  a  great  popularizing  of  the  humble 
currant  and  as  the  growth  of  it  is  entirely  confined  to  the 
rocky,  volcanic,  little  islets  on  the  coast  of  Greece,  the 
growers  have  an  absolute  monopoly.  Many  attempts  have 
been  made  to  get  the  vine  to  grow  elsewhere — in  the 
neighborhood  of  Smyrma,  for  instance,  and  in  two  or  three 
localities  in  Spain — but  though  the  plant  will  grow,  the 
fruit  degenerates  and  some  becomes  worthless. 

Plums,  too,  are  very  abundant  this  year.  The  popular 
Sultanas,  which  only  two  or  three  years  ago  sold  at  famine 
prices,  are  now  lower  than  ever,  and  though  the  best  quali- 
ties may  still  fetch  their  prices,  there  is  this  year  an  abun- 
dance of  excellent  fruit  of  this  particular  kind  to  be  had  for 
three  pence  a  pound.  The  grapes  which  come  to  us  in  the 
form  of  "  plums  "  for  our  puddings,  or  as  raisins  for  des- 
sert, grow  like  the  currants  in  some  of  Ihe  sunniest  and 
prettiest  spots  on  earth.  A  little  musing  over  the  ingredi- 
ents of  a  plum  pudding  should  be  well  calculated  to  en- 
hance one's  appreciation  of  it  in  the  dull  dark  days  and  the 
sullen  skies  of  a  London  midwinter.  Plums  are,  of  course, 
grown  in  the  open  air,  on  sunny  plains  or  the  lower  slopes 
of  mountains.  Like  the  currants  of  Zante  or  the  grapes  of 
southern  France,  they  are  supported  on  poles,  and  in  order 
to  convert  grapes  into  "  plums,"  the  fruit  requires  special 
treatment.  The  inferior  kinds  are  gathered  and  dried,  and 
dipped  into  a  liquor  containing  salt  oil,  wood  ashes,  and 
vanilla,  which  imparts  to  them  the  ruddy  brown  color  by 
which  "  plums "  are  distinguished  from  raisins.  The 
grapes  grown  for  raisins  are  dried,  or  partly  dried,  before 
they  are  gathered,  the  stalk  of  each  bunch  being  partly  cut 
through.  This  causes  the  bunch  to  wither  and  shrivel 
without  losing  Its  beautiful  bloom.  After  awhile  they  are 
severed  from  the  vine  and  laid  out  in  small  sheltered  places 
on  banks  sloping  to  the  sun,  provision  being  made  for 
covering  them  up  from  rain  or  the  dew  of  night.  Great 
care  is  taken  to  pick  from  these  drying  beds  only  those  that 
have  been  sufficiently  exposed.  From  8  to  12  days  is  the 
usual  time,  and  skilled  men  are  employed  to  sit  on  boards 
supported  over  the  beds  and  pick  out  the  bunches  that  are 
properly  dried.  They  are  taken  to  the  packing  houses, 
where  every  bunch  is  closely  examined  and  where  inferior 
or  unripe  grapes  are  clipped  out  with  scissors  and  thrown 
into  a  barrel  for  wine  making.  The  good  grapes  are  sorted 
into  qualities,  packed  into  boxes,  and  finally  exported  to  us 
as  Malaga  or  Valencia  raisins.  They  come  to  us  with  a 
reminder  of  some  of  the  most  delightful  scenery  and  most 
enjoyable  climate  of  Europe,  where  grow  myrtles  and 
citron  groves,  pomegranates  and  mulberry  trees,  figs  and 


orange  gardens,  almond  blossoms  and  lemon  trees,  veritable 
gardens  of  perpetual  bloom  and  fruitfulness.  And  yet,  even 
here  the  growers  are  not  altogether  happy.  Other  parts  of 
the  world  are  entering  keenly  into  competition  with  them, 
and  hence  it  is  that  prices  for  all  but  the  highest  quality  of 
fruit  are  unprecedentedly  low. 

But  besides  plums  and  currants  there  are  other  fruits 
that  enter  Into  the  composition  of  any  well-constituted  and 
orthodox  plum  pudding.  Candied  peel,  though  not  a  large 
item  in  our  Christmas  grocery,  is  certainly  an  Important 
one,  and  this,  too,  comes  with  a  whisper  of  sunny  lands 
and  balmy  breezes.  We  get  lemons  pretty  well  all  the 
year  round — April  to  the  end  of  August;  they  come  to  us 
from  Naples.  From  August  to  November  our  supply 
comes  from  Malaga,  and  from  November  to  May  Palermo 
and  Messina  take  up  the  running.  The  lemon  peel,  which 
in  a  candied  form  we  find  in  our  puddings,  comes  to  us  in 
pipes  of  brine  from  Messina.  Here  In  England  it  is  taken 
out  of  the  brine,  has  the  salt  removed  from  it  by  a  process 
of  steaming,  and  Is  then  "  candied."  Of  citron  peel,  pretty 
much  the  same  may  be  said,  except  that  we  get  our  best 
citrons  from  Corsica,  though  a  good  many  come  to  us  with 
the  lemons  from  Messina.  All  these  fruits,  together  with 
all  sorts  of  nuts,  have  for  some  weeks  past  been  pouring 
into  our  markets  in  great  abundance,  our  own  cob-nuts 
from  Kent  having  also  proved  an  excellent  crop  this  year. 
Jordan  almonds,  which  last  year  fetched  two  shillings,  have 
this  season  fallen  to  18  pence,  and  most  other  nuts  are 
equally  low. 

Pineapples  are  getting  cheaper  and  cheaper  as  the  pro- 
duction extends  and  the  popular  taste  for  them  develops. 
In  St.  Michaels,  the  island  of  the  Azores  to  which  we  al- 
ways used  to  look  for  the  finest  of  our  oranges,  the  pine 
has  come  to  be  quite  a  specialty,  and  one  ship  recently 
arrived  at  London  Bridge  with  just  about  twenty-four  thou- 
sand delicious  pines  on  board.  St.  Michaels  has  almost 
entirely  given  up  sending  oranges  to  this  market;  indeed, 
this  Christmas  there  seems  to  be  none  at  all  over  here. 
The  Spanish  growers  have  very  greatly  developed  their 
business  and  have  much  improved  the  quality  of  their  fruit 
of  late  years.  This  season  they  too  seem  to  have  heavy 
crops  to  report,  and  oranges  this  Christmas  are,  like  all 
other  kinds  of  fruit,  sure  to  be  very  cheap.  Consignments 
already  in  the  market  are  very  heavy,  and  are  reported  to 
be  in  excellent  condition,  though  a  little  late.  Jaffa  or- 
anges, the  large,  egg-shaped  fruit,  seem  to  be  becoming 
very  popular  as  their  delicious  quality  becomes  known,  and 
though,  of  course,  from  their  large  size,  they  are  higher  in 
price  than  most  others.  They  are  exceptionally  cheap 
this  year  and  may  be  bought  for  18  pence  a  dozen.  Alto- 
gether this  seems  to  have  been  a  very  abundant  fruit  year, 
and  if  our  Christmas  tables  do  not  reflect  something  of  the 
brightness  and  bountifulness  of  many  an  earthly  paradise  It 
will  not  be  for  want  of  a  good  supply. 

[They  call  this  a  good  supply,  and  yet  almost  any  Cali- 
fornia fruit-grower  can  far  surpass  it  from  his  own  pantry. 
Evidently  we  have  to  teach  the  Londoner  what  is  a  good 
supply  before  he  can  appreciate  and  call  for  it.— Ed.] 


Kerosene  Emulsion. 

To  the  Editor: — Please  answer  through  your  valuable  paper  the 
reason  for  the  following:  I  had  occasion  to  make  some  kerosene 
emulsion.  I  used  our  well  water  which  is  hard,  and  the  formula 
given  by  Prof.  C.  V.  Riley,  U.  S.  Entomologist,  following  his  direc- 
tions exactly,  but  there  was  no  emulsion.  I  finally  tried  heating  it, 
and  at  once  a  fine  emulsion  formed,  but  when  I  diluted  it  the  oil  rose 
to  the  top  and  the  next  day  I  could  dip  enough  oil  off  to  kindle  a  fire. 

I  also  tried  the  formula  given  by  Prof.  A.  J.  Cook,  formerly  of  the 
State  Agricultural  College  of  Michigan,  but  now  of  Pomona  College, 
this  State.  In  this  I  had  good  success,  making  a  complete  emulsion, 
and  the  next  day  it  was  as  perfect  as  the  night  before.  Please  explain 
the  reason  for  the  failure  of  the  Riley  formula. — Ernest  A.  Gammon, 
Courtland,  Sacramento  Co.,  Cal.,  Jan.  2,  1894. 

Comments  by  Prof.  C.  W.  Woodworth. 
To  produce  the  "  Riley  emulsion  "  the  soap  solution 
should  be  hot,  and  the  pumping  continued  five  to  ten 
minutes. 

When  a  soap  solution  and  kerosene  are  stirred  together 
there  is  soon  formed  a  creamy  substance  which  will  bear 
dilution  if  it  contains  enough  soap.  This  is  the  "  Cook 
emulsion."  If  a  higher  per  cent  of  kerosene  is  wanted,  the 
stirring  must  be  much  more  violent  and  longer  continued, 
and  the  emulsion  thus  obtained  becomes  as  thick  as  clab- 
ber and  is  indeed  quite  a  different  substance.  This,  the 
Riley  emulsion,  will  bear  dilution  without  the  separation  of 
the  kerosene.  C.  W.  Woodworth. 

University  of  California,  Berkeley. 
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Annual  Meeting  of  the  State  Floral  Sooiety. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Floral  Society  was  held 
January  12th.  In  his  informal  speech,  President  Wickson 
said  : 

"  With  reference  to  our  affairs  in  general,  we  can  con- 
gratulate ourselves  on  our  success  during  the  past  year. 
We  have  an  unfortunate  debt  left  over  from  the  last  show, 
but  leaving  that  out  of  the  question  our  regular  income  has 
been  satisfactory,  and  we  have  a  live  and  active  member- 
ship. Perhaps  the  notable  feature  of  the  year  was  the 
open-air  meetings  of  June  and  July.  These  were  very 
satisfactory,  and  will  probably  be  arranged  for  again  dur- 
ing the  coming  summer." 

In  consequence  of  the  ill-health  and  subsequent  absence 
from  home  of  the  secretary,  his  report  was  not  forth- 
coming. The  treasurer's  report  showed  that  the  year's 
receipts  amounted  to  $1586.40,  and  the  disbursements  to 
$1471.09,  leaving  a  balance  in  hand  of  $115.31. 

A  letter  from  Professor  Emory  E.  Smith,  superintendent 
I  of  the  department  of  horticulture  of  the  Midwinter  Fair, 
was  read,  urging  the  State  Floral  Society  to  appoint  a 


strong  committee  to  confer  with  that  department  for  tht 
arrangement  of  flower  shows  during  the  continuance  of  the 
fair — above  all,  of  regular  fortnightly  exhibitions  of  flowers. 
The  president  appointed  the  following  committee  :  Mrs. 
Babcock,  Mrs.  Cross,  Mrs.  Hodgkins,  Mrs.  Wiester  and 
W.  McGowan. 

The  election  for  officers  resulted  in  the  return  of  E.  J. 
Wickson,  president;  Mrs.  L.  O.  Hodgkins,  vice-president; 
Charles  W.  Aiken,  secretary  ;  John  Henderson,  Jr.,  treas- 
urer; and  Miss  E.  F.  Bailey,  accountant.  The  president, 
secretary  and  treasurer  being  ex-ofncio  members  of  the 
board  of  directors,  it  only  remained  to  elect  two  other 
directors.  From  among  a  number  of  nominations  Mrs.  B 
P.  Rodolph  and  Mrs.  R.  W.  Brehm  were  elected. 

The  members  listened  to  an  interesting  paper  on  ferns  by 
Mrs.  L.  O.  Hodgkins,  followed  by  W.  McGowan's  address, 
"  The  Rose  Blossoms  of  1893." 

During  the  meeting  over  a  hundred  varieties  of  ferns 
from  the  Sandwich  Islands  were  on  exhibition.  These  the 
society  formally  accepted  as  a  gift  from  Mrs.  Mary  S. 
Sperry. 

How  They  Use  Eschscholtzias  in  England. 
Foreigners  have  done  much  for  our  California  poppies 
which  might  perhaps  never  have  been  done  at  home.  We 
have  the  flower  in  such  glorious  amount  that  we  thought 
little  of  developing  varieties,  but  this  was  done  abroad. 
They  have  also  In  distant  parts  made  decorative  nses  of  the 
plant,  which  we  do  not.  If  fact,  if  we  should  grow  the 
poppy  as  an  English  writer  advocates  below,  we  take  the 
risk  of  being  ridiculed  for  having  weedy  garden  beds.  How- 
ever, the  following  from  the  London  Garden  is  very  inter- 
esting: 

The  late  Mr.  Charles  Perry,  when  an  amateur  rose-culti- 
vator at  Birmingham,  used  to  adopt  the  practice  of  growing 
eschscholtzias  among  his  standard  roses,  and,  as  he  always 
said,  to  his  entire  satisfaction.  That  he  obtained  brilliant 
effects  was  patent  to  all  who  saw  his  rose  garden  when  his 
favorite  annuals  were  in  bloom,  and  one  saw  large  bushes 
with  deep  orange,  yellow  and  lemon-colored  tulip-shaped 
flowers  rising  above  the  graceful  foliage  in  thousands, 
growing  high  enough  to  hide  a  good  portion  of  the  naked 
stems  of  the  rose  trees.  Mr.  Perry  always  held  no  harm 
was  done  to  his  plants  or  the  bloom  they  carried;  indeed, 
he  considered  that  in  summer  on  dry  land  the  eschscholtzias 
were  beneficial,  keeping  the  soil  cool;  and,  as  he  said  with 
some  truth,  if  it  is  necessary  to  have  such  a  covering,  let  it 
be  something  beautiful  to  look  npon.  Since  Mr.  Perry 
grew  his  eschscholtzias  several  fine  new  varieties  have  been 
raised.  In  his  day  he  had  the  lemon-colored  E.  tenuifolia, 
the  yellow  E.  Callfornica  and  the  golden  E.  Crocea.  The 
varieties  have  since  been  extended  by  the  introduction  of 
the  white  form  of  E.  Californica,  the  rich,  the  pretty  and 
distinct  rosy  carmine  Rose  Cardinal,  which  is  regarded  as 
a  variety  of  E.  grandiflora,  and  the  deep  rich  orange  E. 
Mandarin,  which,  though  placed  in  seed  lists  as  a  variety 
of  E.  Crocea,  actually  came  from  Rose  Cardinal.  Doubt- 
less other  annuals  would  serve  the  purpose  of  carpeting 
beds  of  standard  roses,  but  perhaps  nothing  more  lasting, 
brilliant  and  graceful  than  the  eschscholtzia.  Mr.  Perry 
made  a  practice  of  sowing  seeds  In  his  rose  beds  in  De- 
cember, and  by  so  doing  he  had  the  plants  at  their  greatest 
beauty  at  the  time  the  roses  were  in  bloom,  and  they  con- 
tinued to  flower  in  good  condition  until  September,  when 
the  plants  were  all  pulled  up  in  order  that  the  soil  shonld 
not  be  made  sour  for  the  autumn.  Originally  grown  as  a 
biennial,  the  eschscholtzia  blooms  much  better  as  an  an- 
nual, and  never,  perhaps,  so  finely  as  when  autumn-sown. 
I  have  seen  in  Mr.  Waterer's  nursery  at  Knap  Hill  plants 
of  eschscholtzia  raised  from  seeds  sown  in  late  autumn  that 
were  marvelously  fine,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
the  eschscholtzia  is  among  the  hardiest  of  annuals.  When 
the  seeds  are  sown  broadcast  the  plants  come  up  thickly, 
and  it  is  necessary  they  be  thinned  out  12  inches  to  15 
inches  from  each  other,  so  as  to  afford  ample  room.  They 
are  much  better  sown  in  the  open  than  when  transplanted. 


Cauliflower  Culture  in  the  South. 

Samuel  A.  Cook  of  Georgia  writes  an  article  on  this  sub- 
ject for  the  American  Agriculturist  which  may  be  sug- 
gestive to  our  people.  He  says  it  requires  skillful  manage- 
ment to  raise  a  satisfactory  crop  of  cauliflowers  in  the 
Southern  States,  and  it  may  be  esteemed  a  very  justifiable 
cause  for  pride  when  one  secures  a  crop  of  fine  heads  to 
the  extent  of  50  per  cent  of  his  plantings.  On  ordinary 
soil  it  is  the  most  difficult  of  all  vegetables  to  raise  success- 
fully in  middle  Georgia — 200  miles  from  the  sea  coast  and 
with  an  elevation  of  from  300  to  500  feet  above  sea  level. 
Insatiable  almost  as  to  moisture,  extremely  Impatient  of 
heat  and  coarse  unfermented  manure,  more  susceptible  to 
frost  than  cabbage,  subject  to  a  number  of  insect  enemies, 
it  is  by  no  means  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  grow 
under  our  southern  sun  and  in  plney  woods  soil.  A  dozen 
fairly  perfect  heads  out  of  a  hundred  plants  is  success  suffi- 
cient to  make  the  heart  of  the  average  amateur  throb  with 
satisfaction  at  the  evidence  of  his  horticultural  ability. 

The  essentials  of  success  with  cauliflowers  are  good  seed 
of  a  good  variety,  from  which  stocky,  well-developed  plants 
are  grown  in  cold  frames — hotbeds  are  not  needed  in  this 
climate — and  kept  in  readiness  to  be  planted  out  In  the  open 
ground  just  so  soon  as  the  severe  weather  is  over;  soil  that 
is  naturally  rich,  or  judiciously  made  so,  inclined  to  be 
moist,  which  must  be  thoroughly  plowed  and  pulverized 
just  prior  to  setting  out;  an  abundance  of  moisture;  fre- 
quent shallow  cultivation;  and  timely  measures  against 
insects. 

Of  the  many  named  sorts  which  appear  in  seed  cata- 
logues, it  is  only  necessary  to  name  the  Early  Snowball, 
Early  Dwarf  Erfurt  and  Large  Late  Algiers.  If  confined 
to  one  kind  exclusively,  I  should  select  the  first  named. 
Secure  good  seed  at  any  cost.    Neglect  to  do  this  Is  the 
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cause  of  so  many  failures.  A  good  strain  of  seed  must  be 
secured  from  some  reputable  dealer  who  will  warrant  its 
quality.  A  good  beginning  has  been  made  when  good 
seed  has  been  obtained.  In  our  latitude  the  seeds  are 
sowed  in  cold  frames,  from  the  ioth  to  the  20th  of  January, 
and  as  soon  as  the  plants  attain  their  third  leaf  they  are 
pricked  out  and  transplanted  to  another  frame,  at  a  distance 
of  three  or  four  inches  apart  each  way.  They  are  allowed 
to  get  stocky  and  well  rooted,  and  about  the  last  of  Feb- 
ruary are  transplanted  to  the  open  ground.  The  soil  in  the 
meantime  has  been  deeply  broken,  well  pulverized  and 
lightly  rolled;  broad  shallow  furrows,  three  to  four  inches 
deep,  are  laid  off  three  feet  apart.  A  plant  is  set  every 
two  and  one-half  feet  in  the  furrow,  pressing  the  soil  firmly 
to  the  roots.  If  the  cutworms  infest  the  soil,  a  little  square 
of  paper  is  twisted  around  the  stem  of  the  plants  as  they 
are  set  out.  If  the  soil  is  at  all  dry,  half  a  pint  or  more  of 
water  is  poured  into  the  depression  left  purposely  close  to 
the  plant;  and,  when  the  water  has  soaked  in,  the  hole  is 
filled  with  dry  soil  to  keep  it  from  baking.  By  frequent 
stirrings  of  the  soil  early  in  the  mornings,  the  plants  are 
pushed  forward.  About  a  month  or  six  weeks  after  plant- 
ing out,  a  mulch  of  pine  straw  is  applied  along  the  rows 
to  a  depth  of  several  inches,  the  mulching  extending  nearly 
a  foot  on  each  side  of  each  row.  A  space  18  inches  wide 
is  thus  left  between  the  rows  unmulched.  The  cultivation 
is  done  entirely  with  a  sweep  20  to  24  inches  wide,  the 
wings  of  which  run  under  the  straw  without  displacing  it 
at  all.  The  mulch  of  pine  leaves  is  put  on  after  a  saturat- 
ing rain. 

If  the  plantation  can  be  made  near  a  source  of  water — a 
well  if  nothing  better— watering  may  be  advantageously 
resorted  to,  but  a  well  managed  mulch  can  usually  be  made 
quite  effective.  When  the  soil  needs  enrichment,  I  have 
found  nothing  better  than  a  mixture  of  bone  dust  two  parts, 
unleached  hardwood  ashes  one  part,  high  grade  super- 
phosphate one  part.  Of  this  mixture,  one  ton  per  acre 
should  be  well  harrowed  in  several  weeks  before  planting. 
If  the  need  of  additional  nitrogen  is  indicated,  100  to  150 
pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda  may  be  evenly  broadcasted  just 
before  mulching.  The  plants  are  usually  prepared  for 
transplanting  by  grouting  the  roots  with  a  mixture  of  clay 
dust  and  fresh  cow  manure,  half  and  half,  and  water 
enough  to  make  into  a  mush,  which  will  adhere  to  the  roots 
freely  when  dipped  into  It.  Half  a  teacupful  of  kerosene 
oil  stirred  into  a  bucketful  of  the  grout  will  help  to  keep  off 
cutworms  if  paper  is  not  used  about  the  stems.  By  care- 
fully following  this  method,  success  will  very  likely  follow 
the  attempt  to  grow  cauliflowers  in  the  South. 


Safety  Farming. 
We  wrote  recently  on  the  advantages  of  the  small  many- 
crop  farmer  in  a  State  where  there  is  such  a  strong  bent 
after  specialties.  The  idea,  as  we  said,  was  an  old  one,  but 
not  the  less  true  and  practicable.  We  believe  many  of  our 
readers  who  are  situated  in  regions  of  suitable  soil  and 
climate  and  with  abundant  water  supplies  can  be  profited 
by  continuing  the  discussion,  and  to  invite  it  we  introduce 
an  Eastern  sermon  on  the  same  subject  by  a  writer  for  the 
Country  Gentle?nan: 

When  a  discouraged  farmer  sells  out  and  moves  to 
town,  he  often  gets  an  object  lesson  which  is  something  of 
an  eye-opener.  I  met  one  recently  who  sold  his  farm  a 
few  years  ago  and  had  just  $2000  in  cash  left,  which,  for- 
tunately, was  safely  invested  where  it  brings  eight  per  cent 
interest.  This  farmer  has  learned  something  about  taxa- 
tion, for  while  I  pay  on  real  estate  and  personal  property 
13  mills  on  the  dollar,  this  farmer  in  town  pays  26  mills, 
and  he  said  to  me:  "  My  taxes  used  up  almost  one-third 
of  my  income." 

Now,  I  believe  there  is  no  man  who  can  weather  financial 
storms  with  so  little  distress  as  the  farmer,  and  none  who 
can  get  so  large  returns  from  a  small  investment.  He  is 
never  out  of  profitable  employment.  With  even  a  small 
farm,  all  the  fruit,  vegetables,  milk,  butter  and  poultry 
products  needed  in  the  family  can  be  produced,  and  some 
surplus  of  all;  and  usually,  in  addition  to  this,  the  bread 
stuff  and  most  of  the  meat.  The  farm  referred  to  contained 
25  acres,  half  of  it  fairly  good  plow-land,  and  the  remainder 
good  pasture,  set  with  permanent  blue  grass  and  contain- 
ing a  spring.  It  is  on  a  free  turnpike,  within  1 5  minutes' 
drive  of  a  good  market.  All  that  is  left  of  the  income 
from  what  this  farm  was  sold  for,  after  the  taxes  are  paid, 
will  not  pay  the  rent  on  as  good  a  house  as  there  is  on  it. 

This  is  another  thing  in  favor  of  a  small  farm — little  time 
Is  lost  in  going  to  and  from  one's  work,  and  the  man  is 
always  within  call.  If  it  rains,  you  are  at  home  to  do  some 
useful  work  under  cover,  or  to  go  to  the  house  and  read, 
and  you  are  your  own  master.  All  the  big  shops  may 
close,  but  you  will  not  be  thrown  out  of  employment,  and 
no  labor  union  can  dictate  to  you  what  you  shall  do,  or 
whom  you  shall  employ. 

Now  if  I  had  owned  this  farm,  I  would  have  remained 
on  it  and  so  managed  as  to  get  a  good  living  from  it.  To 
begin  with,  I  would  keep  but  one  horse,  for  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  very  few  days'  plowing  one  good  horse  would 
do  all  the  work,  and  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  hiring  a 
horse  for  this.  I  would  keep  four  good  Jersey  cows,  from 
which  I  could  certainly  depend  on  an  income  of  $50  each, 
and  ought  in  a  few  years  to  increase  this  to  $75.  I  would 
devote  three  of  the  remaining  twelve  acres  to  gardening 
and  small  fruits,  and  from  an  experience  of  many  years  in 
this  line  I  know  that  I  could  rely  on  an  Income  of  nearly, 
or  quite,  $100  an  acre  from  these  three  acres.  This  would 
leave  nine  acres  on  which  to  grow  corn,  wheat  and  clover, 
or  such  feeding  crops  as  would  be  most  profitable.  From 
some  experience  I  have  had,  I  think  I  can  grow  more  sum 
mer  feed  from  sorghum  than  any  plant  I  ever  grew,  and  1 
should  depend  on  this  largely  to  tide  over  a  summer 


drouth.  I  certainly  would  never  be  caught  with  short  pas- 
tures and  no  soiling  crop,  and  the  area  under  cultivation 
would  be  so  small  that  I  could  put  the  land  In  fine  condi- 
ion  and  give  it  the  best  possible  tillage.  I  would  keep 
one  or  two  good  brooding  sows — a  little  experience  would 
enable  me  to  decide  which  number  was  best — and  raise 
two  litters  of  pigs,  spring  and  fall,  and  sell  them  young; 
often  they  would  give  the  best  profit  sold  at  weaning  time, 
but  if  not,  I  would  push  them  so  that  they  would  be  ready 
for  the  butcher  at  from  four  and  a  half  to  six  months  old. 
The  milk  and  garden  waste  would  go  far  towards  keeping 
them,  and  it  would  be  safe  to  expect  an  addition  of  from 
S50  to  $100  to  the  income  from  them.  Then  100  hens 
would  produce  in  addition  to  all  the  eggs  and  poultry  the 
family  would  use  at  least  another  hundred  dollars.  This 
would  be  my  plan  of  starting  on  such  a  farm,  but  I  would 
be  ready  to  change  my  plans  as  soon  as  I  was  sure  I  could 
do  better. 

One  should  keep  an  account  with  each  department  of  his 
farm,  so  that  at  the  end  of  the  year  he  can  know  just  what 
each  has  paid.  This  might  result  in  banishing  the  hogs 
and  feeding  the  milk  to  the  hens  instead.  It  is  quite  possi- 
ble that  some  crop  would  prove  so  well  adapted  to  the  soil 
and  market  that  most  of  the  cultlvatable  land  could  be  de- 
voted to  its  growth,  and  all  the  grain  and  a  part  of  the  hay 
bought  for  the  stock.  If  this  crop  should  prove  to  be 
strawberries,  it  would  be  fortunate,  for  the  old  beds  can  be 
plowed  as  soon  as  the  picking  is  done,  which  is  early 
enough  to  grow  a  full  crop  of  fodder  corn  or  sorghum;  or 
if  there  is  a  market  for  sweet  corn,  a  full  crop  can  be 
grown,  the  ears  sold,  and  the  fodder  fed  to  the  cows.  I 
should  stick  to  the  dairy  and  increase  the  number  of  cows, 
so  as  to  get  as  much  manure  as  possible,  and  it  might  be 
profitable  to  increase  the  number  of  cows  to  one  for  each 
acre  of  pasture,  and  only  allow  the  cows  to  run  out  a  few 
hours  each  day,  and  feed  them  bran  and  other  grain  food 
summer  and  winter,  but  this  would  depend  upon  whether 
manure  could  be  bought  near  enough  and  at  such  a  price 
that  you  could  get  what  you  needed  cheaper  than  to  keep 
the  cows  and  produce  it,  and  also  to  some  extent  on  the 
price  you  could  get  for  butter.  The  Intelligent,  progressive 
farmer  will  study  all  these  questions  carefully.  About  two 
tons  of  bran  will  feed  a  cow  a  year,  and  this  can  be  bought 
usually,  by  taking  advantage  of  the  time  when  the  millers 
are  overstocked,  for  $12  a  ton  or  less.  The  manure  from 
bran  is  especially  valuable,  and  If  you  can  grow  crops 
which  will  return  from  $60  to  $200  per  acre — which  will  be 
true,  I  think,  in  many  localities,  of  strawberries,  sweet 
potatoes,  tomatoes  and  some  other  crops — one  can  afford 
to  keep  cows  liberally  the  year  round  if  he  keeps  them 
most  of  the  time  where  the  manure  can  all  be  saved,  for  it 
is  quite  probable  that  the  extra  milk  and  butter  would  pay 
for  heavy  feeding,  and  leave  the  manure  as  clear  profit. 

I  am  not  laying  down  any  fixed  rules  which  I  would  fol- 
low or  advise  any  one  else  to,  but  only  suggesting  what 
might  be  done.  I  know  one  man  on  a  24-acre  farm  who 
makes  strawberries,  sweet  corn,  early  onions  for  bunching, 
radishes,  lettuce  and  sweet  potatoes  his  money  crops,  and 
who  is  supporting  a  large  family.  Any  one  on  a  farm  of 
this  size  who  would  attempt  to  make  a  living  by  growing 
corn  and  wheat,  would  certainly  come  to  grief,  for  he  would 
come  In  competion  with  millions  of  farmers,  most  of 
whom  have  belter  chances  to  grow  profitable  crops  than 
he;  but  by  growing  special  crops  for  a  local  market,  and 
such  crops  as  have  a  possibility  of  a  large  sum  per  acre,  he 
reduces  the  number  of  competitors  to  perhaps  a  few  neigh- 
bors. 

Another  point  must  not  be  lost  sight  of— this  little  farm 
comes  very  near  supplying  the  table  the  year  round,  thus 
greatly  reducing  the  expenses  of  living,  and  while  it  does 
not  promise  wealth  it  does  remove  the  fear  of  want,  and 
gives  the  farmer  much  leisure  during  the  year  which  he 
can  devote  to  reading.  I  say  then  in  this  time  of  financial 
distress,  blessed  is  the  contented  farmer  !  And  if  he  has 
learned  to  manage  a  little  farm  so  as  to  have  an  assured 
income  sufficient  to  meet  his  wants,  then  he  is  thrice 
blessed.  While  I  never  cease  to  be  thankful  that  I  am  a 
farmer,  I  am  especially  so  in  times  of  financial  distress, 
when  the  unemployed  of  our  cities  are  counted  by  the  mil- 
lions. I  am  willing  to  endure  all  the  ills  incident  to  the 
farmer's  lot,  for  the  sake  of  the  safety,  the  opportunity  for 
development  and  the  many  blessings  within  easy  reach  of 
the  man  who  intelligently  manages  his  farm. 
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What  Eighty  Raisin-Producers  Think  of  the 
Situation. 

The  Producers'  Raisin-Packing  Company,  of  Fresno,  is 
sue  the  following  declaration  of  their  experiences  and  be- 
liefs with  reference  to  the  production  and  handling  of  raisins 
under  prevailing  conditions: 

The  manner  in  which  raisins  have  been  marketed  this 
year  is  an  object  lesson  to  every  raisin-grower  who  de- 
sires to  keep  out  of  bankruptcy.  As  80  raisin-growers, 
packing  our  own  raisins,  we  desire  to  place  before  you  the 
conditions  as  they  now  exist,  the  cause  and  the  remedy. 

The  question  that  every  raisin-grower  who  wishes  to  sur- 
vive should  now  consider  is  how  this  disastrous  state  of 
circumstances  can  in  the  future  be  obviated.  We  know 
that  at  the  price  at  which  goods  are  now  being  sold,  the 
producer  will  not  net  on  the  average  the  cost  of  production. 

We  know  that  the  cost  of  producing  raisins  is  not  less 
than  2  to  2%  cents  per  pound.  We  recognize  the  fact  that 
while  the  producer  is  getting  poorer  each  year,  the  com- 
mission packers  and  handlers  of  California  raisins  are  be- 
coming richer,  and  we  think  that  some  method  of  co-opera- 
tion should  be  immediately  inaugurated  to  save  the  raisin 
industry  from  ruin. 

Causes  of  the  Present  Existing  Conditions.— Under  this 
head  we  claim  that  the  chief  causes  are  as  follows: 

First— The  unevenness  in  the  packing,  wherein  different 


houses  put  their  raisins  under  known  grades  and  in  some 
cases  put  larger  sized  fruit  in  the  grade  than  should  natur- 
ally go  there,  and  vice  versa,  and  also  where  other  houses 
pack  inferior  layers  in  the  bottom  of  the  form  and  good 
layers  on  top. 

Second — The  manner  in  which  the  raisins  are  being 
crowded  in  the  East  by  commission  packers  who  made  a 
small  advance  on  the  raisins  delivered  to  them.  In  the 
month  of  October  there  is  always  a  demand  by  the  whole- 
sale trade  for  raisins,  who  are  prepared  to  pay  a  fair  price 
for  them. 

At  the  end  of  October  these  wholesale  houses  have  all 
loaded  up  with  a  stock  sufficient  to  last  them  until  con- 
sumption creates  a  second  demand.  At  the  end  of  October 
the  packers  still  have  over  one-half  of  their  pack  to  dispose 
of,  and  instead  of  holding  the  crop  here  or  shipping  it  to 
the  East  and  holding  it  there,  at  regular  prices,  thus  en- 
abling the  wholesale  trade  to  take  them  as  they  require  them, 
these  raisins  are  consigned  to  some  eastern  broker  and 
from  $500  to  $1000  a  car  is  drawn  upon  him  against  the 
raisins  so  consigned.  The  broker  advances  the  freight  and 
pays  the  draft,  and  when  he  receives  the  raisins  he  cannot 
sell  them  at  a  fair  price  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  en- 
tire market  is  supplied  with  all  the  raisins  that  will  be  con- 
sumed for  the  next  month  or  two.  The  broker  cannot  af- 
ford to  hold  the  goods.  He  takes  them  to  the  wholesale 
trade  or  the  speculator  and  sells  them  at  a  price  which  will 
net  the  grower  about  1  cent  per  pound  on  loose  raisins  and 
2  '2  cents  per  pound  on  layers,  which  is  considerably  less 
than  the  cost  of  production. 

We  have  seen  box  raisins  sold  which,  after  deducting  the 
price  of  packing  and  freight,  would  not  pay  the  growers  1 
cent  per  pound.  Many  of  the  raisins  are  sold  alter  Novem- 
ber 1st  at  less  than  the  price  advanced  to  the  grower  in  the 
sweat  box,  and  when  a  settlement  is  made  by  the  commis- 
sion packer,  the  price  received  by  the  grower  is  an  average 
between  those  raisins  which  are  sold  for  a  good  price  in  the 
early  part  of  October  and  those  that  are  slaughtered  later 
on. 

Third — The  indiscriminate  consignment  by  individual 
packers  and  growers  who  have  no  standard  mode  of  pack- 
ing, the  placing  of  these  goods  in  the  hands  of  irresponsi- 
ble Eastern  brokers  who  in  some  cases  have  hardly  suffi- 
cient capital  to  pay  the  freight  on  the  raisins  consigned  to 
them  and  are  continuously  slaughtering  prices. 

Remedy. — With  a  view  of  obviating  the  competition  ex- 
isting through  the  commission  packers,  we,  as  growers  rec- 
ommend the  establishment  of  co-operative  packing  houses, 
operated  by  their  own  board  of  directors,  who  shall  be 
growers,  contributing  all  of  their  raisins  to  the  packing 
house  with  which  they  are  connected. 

We  recommend  these  co-operative  companies  to  accept 
the  raisins  and  make  the  same  advance  to  non-stockholders 
as  to  their  own  stockholders,  charging  the  same  rates  for 
packing  and  hauling  as  the  commission  men,  and  as  an  in- 
ducement agree  to  return  to  the  grower  one-third  of  the  ac- 
tual profit  derived  from  packing. 

One  of  the  strongest  holds  that  the  commission  packer 
has  on  the  growers  is  the  advance  that  he  makes  to  enable 
the  grower  to  pick  his  crop.  Co-operative  companies  upon 
having  the  crop  assigned  to  them  can  make  the  same  ad- 
vance, obtaining  the  money  from  the  bank  in  the  manner 
hereinafter  described. 

Capital  Required. — The  capital  required  to  start  a  co- 
operative packing  house  is  much  less  than  is  generally  sup- 
posed. The  banks  of  Fresno  city  will  advance  all  the 
money  necessary  upon  the  note  of  the  company  guaranteed 
by  their  stockholders.  The  mere  expense  of  equipping 
packing  houses  can  in  like  manner  be  spread  over  a  num- 
ber of  years. 

One  of  the  most  disastrous  results  attending  the  slaughter 
of  raisins  during  the  present  season  has  been  the  want  of 
uniformity  in  the  pack,  some  packers  packing  2-crown 
raisins  under  a  3-crown  brand  and  guaranteeing  their  3- 
crown  raisins  as  superior  to  their  competitors' and  selling  at 
3-crown  prices.  All  co-operative  companies  should  organize 
one  company  for  marketing  their  fruit,  by  which  means 
they  will  be  able  to  maintain  a  uniform  price  and  a  uniform 
pack.  To  this  end  this  company  is  prepared  to  place  their 
experience  at  the  disposal  of  any  body  of  men  who  may  be 
desirous  of  starting  a  co-operative  company  and  will  be 
prepared  to  attend  the  meetings  and  explain  its  opera- 
tions. 

In  making  advances  to  growers  to  assist  them  in  picking 
their  crop,  it  could  be  arranged  by  the  grower  assigning 
the  crop  to  a  trustee  for  account  of  the  co-operative  packing 
company,  and  the  grower  agreeing  to  deliver  his  crop  to 
said  co-operative  packing  company  as  soon  as  it  is  ready 
for  market.  There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  capital  could 
be  obtained  for  this  business  provided  the  advance  on  the 
crop  was  anywhere  within  reason,  and  these  advances  be 
deducted  out  of  the  proceeds  from  the  first  raisins  delivered 
at  the  packing  house. 


Forestry  in  the  United  States. 

The  report  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  American 
Forestry  Association  shows  that  the  work  of  the  associ- 
ation is  beginning  to  bear  fruit,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
following  abstract  of  reports  recently  issued  by  the  associ- 
ation : 

Not  only  has  the  policy  of  reserving  public  timber  lands 
for  forestry  purposes,  established  by  the  last  Administra- 
tion, been  recognized  by  the  present  Administration,  in  re- 
serving some  4,500,000  acres  more  (the  Cascade  Range  and 
Ashland  Timber  Reserves  in  Oregon),  making  the  total 
acreage  in  forest  reservations  nearly  18,000,000,  but 
there  is  ground  for  hope  that  some  rational  legislation  for 
protecting  and  utilizing  these  reserves  may  be  enacted. 
Members  of  the  association  and  all  friends  of  forestry  are 
requested  to  urge  upon  their  representatives  the  passage  of 
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House  bill  No.  119  as  a  first  step  toward  a  more  rational 
use  of  the  public  timber  lands. 

While  the  action  of  the  President  and  the  assurances  of 
the  passage  of  such  legislation  are  encouraging  as  com- 
mitting the  Government  to  a  sound  forestry  policy,  we 
have  grounds  for  encouragement  in  other  directions.  The 
devotion  to  forestry  of  a  special  building  and  the  creation 
of  a  special  department  of  forestry  at  the  Columbian  Ex- 
position are  signs  that  our  subject  is  permanently  estab- 
lished, and  the  action  of  the  Exposition  authorities  has 
done  much  to  widen  the  circle  of  those  who  appreciate  our 
endeavors.  The  special  meeting  of  the  association  at 
Chicago,  under  the  auspices  of  the  World's  Auxiliary  Con- 
gress, has  been  hopeful  in  the  same  manner,  and  was  suc- 
cessful especially  in  impressing  the  representatives  of  the 
lumber  trade  with  the  legitimate  aims  of  the  association 
and  the  need  of  its  work  for  the  benefit  of  the  lumber  in- 
terests. 

The  president  of  the  association  is  at  the  head  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture;  one  of  our  former  secre- 
taries is  in  charge  of  the  public  timber  lands  at  the  Gen- 
eral Land  Office;  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Public  Lands 
Committee  in  the  House  of  Representatives  is  fully  pur- 
suaded  of  the  necessity  of  new  legislation  along  the  lines 
urged  by  the  association;  and  there  is  a  realization  that 
virgin  forest  resources  have  shrunk  so  as  to  expose  as 
childish  the  cry  of  "  inexhaustible "  supplies,  and  the 
knowledge  is  at  last  dawning  on  the  irrigators  of  the  West 
that  "  the  forest  waters  the  farm,"  while  there  is  a  general 
awakening  of  public  interest  in  the  forestry  movement, 
which  purposes  to  turn  the  irrational  destruction  of  a  great 
national  resource  into  a  rational  husbandry  of  the  same. 

The  provisions  of  the  bill  mentioned  above  are  ex- 
tremely simple.  Protection  of  the  forest  reservations  (now 
comprising  nearly  18,000,000  acres)  is  sought  by  the  em- 
ployment of  the  army,  which  has  done  such  effective  work 
in  both  the  Yellowstone  Park  and  Yosemite  reservations. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  empowered  to  make  such 
rules  and  regulations  and  establish  such  service  as  will  in- 
sure the  objects  of  such  reservations,  namely,  to  regulate 
their  occupancy,  to  utilize  the  timber  of  commercial  value 
and  to  preserve  the  forest  cover  from  destruction.  He  is 
also  empowered  to  have  cut  and  to  sell  timber  on  non- 
reserved  lands  under  the  8ame  regulations  as  made  for  the 
forest  reservations,  provided  that  it  shall  be  first  shown 
that  such  cutting  will  not  be  injurious  to  the  forest.  The 
plan  is  endorsed  by  officers  of  the  American  Forestry  Asso 
ciation,  and  is  hereby  recommended  for  support  and  propa- 
ganda by  all  friends  of  the  association. 
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Hints  on  Stable  Building  and  Fitting. 
In  selecting  a  site  for  a  stable,  a  rising  ground  should  be 
chosen  to  insure  complete  drainage,  not  only  for  the  con- 
veying away  of  the  water  falling  from  the  roof,  but  also  the 
urinary  excretions  of  its  inmates.  In  either  case  it  is  neces- 
sary that  these  fluids  should  be  removed  In  order  to  keep 
the  stable  dry,  but  urine  should  be  speedily  conveyed  away 
for  other  reasons — it  not  only  keeps  the  flooring  damp,  but 
the  gases  disengaged  from  it  are  highly  deleterious  to  ani- 
mal economy,  frequently  acting  as  the  exciting  of  derange- 
ment and  contagious  maladies,  coughs,  glanders,  farcy, 
pneumonia  and  inflammation  of  the  eyes. 

It  is  far  preferable  to  have  a  continuous  underground 
drain  from  stall  to  stall  throughout  the  stable,  terminating 
in  a  small  exterior  reservoir,  so  constructed  as  to  preclude 
the  in  draught  of  air  up  the  drains.  Another  advantage  is 
attached  to  this  manner  of  drainage,  for  the  fluid  drains 
from  the  center.  There  h  no  longer  any  necessity  for  that 
declivity  of  the  flooring  which  was  requisite  when  the  liquid 
passes  away  by  the  foot-stall,  for  the  ends  and  sides  of  the 
stall  may  be  on  the  same  level,  gradually  leveling  toward 
the  center  point,  where  the  grating  is  fixed. 

We  strongly  recommend  all  our  friends  about  to  build 
stables  to  have  them  so  constructed  as  to  contain  separaV 
loose  boxes,  each  being  eleven  leet  in  breadth,  fourteen  feet 
in  length  and  twelve  feet  in  height.  The  oldfashionea 
stalls,  in  which  horses  are  attached  by  the  halter  to  the 
manger,  are  bad.  In  the  first  place,  many  horses  so  situ- 
ated never  lie  down;  secondly,  they  are  always  standing  on 
an  Inclined  plane,  sloping  downward  from  before,  back- 
ward. In  order  to  make  our  views  clear  in  exposing  the 
evils  necessarily  inflicted  on  an  animal  in  such  a  position 
we  will  briefly  consider  the  anatomy  of  the  foreleg. 

Progression  is  effected  by  the  horse  in  the  following 
manner:  The  muscles  of  the  back  part  of  the  leg  (flexors) 
contract,  which,  together  with  the  muscles  of  the  arm,  raise 
the  leg  from  the  ground.  The  foot  is  now  in  a  position  to 
be  sent  forward,  which  is  affected  by  the  contraction  of  the 
muscles  at  the  front  part  of  the  leg  (extensors),  which  send 
the  leg  forward.  The  foot  comes  again  in  contact  with  the 
ground,  the  flexors  again  contract  and  the  above  movements 
are  again  repeated. 

If,  during  the  time  the  foot  of  a  living  animal  were  situ- 
ated on  a  plane,  the  extensor  muscles  of  the  limb  belonging 
to  the  above  foot  were  to  contract,  then  the  toe  would  be 
raised  off  the  ground;  but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  flexors 
were  to  contract,  the  heel  would  be  elevated.  Now,  during 
the  period  a  horse  is  standing  on  the  inclined  plane  before 
mentioned,  the  toes  are  elevated  above  the  heels,  i.  e.,  the 
extensors  are  contracting  and  the  flexors  are-  extending. 
Such  action,  contractile  in  the  former  case,  and  extensile  in 
the  latter,  Is  opposed  to  muscular  quietude.  The  flooring 
in  most  stalls  stalls  is  so  constructed  as  to  slope  off  at  the 
heels,  in  order  that  the  urinary  secretions  may  flow  down  to 
a  gutter  at  right  angles  to  the  stalls,  and  finally  termina- 
ting in  a  liquid  manure  tank  outside. 

The  result  of  this  unnatural  position  is  that  the  horse,  in 
order  to  place  his  muscles  in  a  state  of  rest,  i,  e.,  in  a  neu- 
tral state— neither  that  of  contraction  nor  extension — flexes 
his  knees,  and  by  this  means  removes  the  previous  tension 


Imposed  upon  the  muscles  at  the  back  part  of  the  leg.  This 
same  attitude  is  continually  persisted  in,  until  the  numerous 
ligaments  at  the  back  part  of  the  knee  become  contracted. 
The  knee  is  then  permanently  bent,  and  the  disease  denom- 
inated "  over  at  knee  "  set  up. 

If  a  horse  be  placed  in  a  stall  with  the  flooring  sloping  to 
the  gutter,  as  before  described,  but  be  untied  and  able  to 
move  about,  it  will  be  seen  at  one  time  he  will  stand  with 
his  head  and  at  another  time  with  his  tail  toward  the  man- 
ger, thus  proving  that  the  being  obliged  always  to  stand  up 
hill,  as  it  were,  is  distasteful  to  the  animal.  Observe,  also, 
how  often  a  horse  will  hang  back,  i.  e.,  place  the  hind  feet 
on  the  rack  situated  behind  the  gutter.  This  is  done  evi- 
dently to  place  himself  in  a  position  favorable  for  rest 
again.  When  tied  up  the  animal  is  obliged  to  lie  nearly 
always  in  the  same  position.  How  many  times  have  horses 
hung  themselves  in  the  halter  at  night  ?  We  could  enumer- 
ate many  cases,  and  many  of  our  readers  doubtless  could 
do  the  same. 

In  the  old-constructed  stalls  the  hay  rack,  placed  above 
the  horse's  head,  necessitates  the  contraction  of  the  cervical 
muscles  of  the  animal  when  elevating  his  head  in  search  of 
food.  This  continual  action  was  considered  by  horsemen 
to  be  very  fatiguing  to  the  horse  at  any  time,  and  more  es- 
pecially after  a  hard  day's  work.  To  remedy  this  evil  many 
improvements  have  been  made  in  hay  racks,  feed  boxes, 
etc.  The  hay  rack  and  feed  box  should  be  in  one  and  the 
same  straight  line,  situated  In  the  same  position  as  the 
manger  previously  was,  viz.,  below  the  horse's  nose,  but,  In 
addition  to  this,  in  the  same  straight  line  as  the  hay  rack, 
etc.,  a  water  trough  is  fitted  up.  Owing  to  this  plan  the 
horse  is  able  to  feed  with  great  ease,  and  the  necessity  for 
the  continual  action  of  elevating  the  head  is  removed.  The 
presence  of  the  water  trough  with  water  In  it  is  very  advan- 
tageous, for  it  enables  the  horse  from  time  to  time  to  take  a 
little.  The  old  notion  of  depriving  horses  of  water  is  very 
Injurious,  and  now,  happily,  most  horsemen  allow  them, 
when  at  rest,  to  take  it  freely. 

No  doubt  the  imbibition  of  large  draughts  of  cold  water 
directly  after  work  would  be  productive  of  evil  to  the  ani- 
mal, and  perhaps  induce  colic.  Practical  experience  has 
proven  that  a  horse  kept  in  the  stable  for  a  day  with  water 
before  him  during  that  time  will  not  drink  as  much  as  the 
horse  which  is  presented  with  it  three  or  four  times  during 
the  day  by  the  groom.  Nature  prompts  the  horse  when  to 
drink,  and  when  the  promptings  occur,  nature,  in  this  re- 
spect, should  be  satisfied. 

We  think  it  a  good  plan  to  accustom  the  horse  to  always 
drink  before  feeding  him.  By  so  doing  we  oftentimes  pre- 
vent him  from  bolting  his  food,  and  bringing  on  an  attack 
of  indigestion. 

All  tood,  before  being  placed  in  the  trough,  should  be 
well  sifted,  in  order  that  nails  or  small  pieces  of  stone  may 
be  readily  detected.  Small  stones  and  nails,  be  it  well  re- 
membered, very  frequently  constitute  the  nuclei  around 
which  calcareous  depositions  accumulate,  which  form  the 
various  kinds  of  calculi  found  in  the  alimentary  canal. 
Nails  and  other  substances  are  often  taken  into  the  body 
through  the  mouth,  and  finally  find  their  way  through  the 
muscular  coats  of  the  intestines  into  the  various  organs  of 
the  body.  An  anecdote  is  related  of  a  gentleman  who 
swallowed  a  penknife,  which  remained  in  his  body  for  nine 
months,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he  complained  of  pains 
in  his  shoulder,  where  an  abscess  formed,  pointed,  and 
from  it  the  above-mentioned  knife  was  extracted.  The  fol- 
lowing came  under  our  observation:  A  child,  aged  three 
years,  swallowed  a  needle,  three  months  after  which  an  ab- 
scess formed  on  the  thigh  and  the  needle  was  removed 
from  it. 

Ventilation  is  necessary  as  a  means  for  the  removal  of 
gases  rendered  impure,  and  therefore  unfit  for  respiration. 
A  current  of  air  should  be  admitted  through  a  grating  near 
the  ground,  and  so  contrived  as  not  to  blow  upon  the  horse. 
An  aperture  should  be  made  in  the  roof,  over  which  a 
chimney,  provided  with  a  weather  fend,  should  be  placed, 
so  that  a  current  of  foul  gases  may  be  continually  escaping, 
and  its  re-entrance  (often  carried  by  gusts  of  wind)  frus- 
trated by  the  weather  fend.  The  temperature  of  a  stable 
should  be  about  60  degrees  Fahrenheit. — Chas.  R.  Wood, 
V.  S.,  in  Horse  Breeder. 


Artificial  Hatching  and  Rearing  of  Chickens. 

To  the  Editor: — The  subject  of  artificial  hatching 
and  raising  fowls  seems  to  be  looked  on  by  many  who  have 
never  tried  it  as  a  thing  with  a  trap.  Now  I  have  given 
artificial  hatching  and  brooder  raising  careful  tests,  and  am 
satisfied  artificial  means  are  much  more  satisfactory  than 
the  old  hen  as  we  find  her  among  the  average  of  her  kind. 
What  has  caused  me  to  make  mention  of  it  now  is  the  visits 
of  two  neighbors  within  the  last  week.  One  is  a  veteran 
hen  raiser,  the  other  an  incubator  admirer.  The  former 
put  130  eggs  under  10  hens  and  got  out  35  chicks.  Of 
course  this  was  not  his  usual  success,  but  it  shows  that 
seemingly  good  sitters  will  not  always  coax  out  the  chicks. 
Now,  the  second  neighbor  had  190  fertile  eggs  in  his  ma- 
chine, and  took  out  170  good  chicks.  I  have  hatched  in 
my  machines  92  per  cent  on  one  occasion,  but  as  a  rule 
count  that  from  80  to  85  per  cent  is  good  hatching.  As  for 
raising,  it  is  so  much  easier  for  me  with  brooders  than  with 
hens  that  I  would  close  my  ranch  before  I  would  go  back 
to  raising  chickens  with  hens. 

To  any  one  who  has  trouble  with  brooder  chicks,  please 
try  this  method  and  you  will  be  an  advocate  of  artificial 
hatching.  For  the  first  48  hours  do  not  give  the  little 
chicks  anything  to  eat  or  drink.  Then  commence  by  teed- 
ing  for  the  first  three  days  as  follows:  Crumbed  stale 
bread  every  two  hours,  omitting  one  feed  of  bread  and 
feeding  finely  chopped  onions — cabbage,  lettuce  or  finely  cut 
green  barley  or  wheat  is  good.  Keep  millet  or  rape  seed 
scattered  about  over  the  floor  or  in  a  small  vessel.    I  find 


a  low  pie  pan  very  convenient  for  this  purpose.    For  drink 
I  have  used  sweet  milk  at  times,  and  other  times  pure 
water.    I  have  found  to  put  Douglas  mixture  in  the  water 
the  first  day  had  a  good  effect,  as  it  seems  to  check  the 
tendency  toward  diarrhea.    I  suppose  every  one  knows 
what  Douglas  mixture  is,  but  in  case  some  one  does  not  I 
will  give  proportions.    Take  half  a  pound  of  copperas  and 
half  an  ounce  sulphuric  acid  to  one  gallon  of  water.  One 
tablespoonful  of  this  mixture  is  enough  to  one  gallon  of 
drinking  water.    Always  take  away  the  feed  board  as  soon 
as  the  chicks  have  finished  eating.    After  the  third  day  a 
mixture  of  ground  corn,  oats,  bran  and  middlings  mixed  in 
the  following  manner,  baked  and  crumbled  dry  will  make 
chicks  grow  and  do  well:    One  part  corn,  one  part  ground 
oats,  one  part  bran  and  two  parts  middlings,  mixed  with 
sour  or  buttermilk  If  obtainable.    Put  soda  enough  In  It  to 
make  it  rise  well,  or  about  the  same  as  you  would  to  make 
Johnny  cake.    A  little  lean  beef  scraps,  not  more  than  five 
per  cent  of  the  whole,  added  to  this  is  good.    Give  one 
feed  every  three  days  of  meat,  or,  if  you  have  plenty  of 
sour  milk,  make  curd  and  feed  instead  of  meat.    This  may 
be  fed  once  a  day.    I  commence  on  the  fourth  day  feeding 
the  Johnny  cake,  and  use  cracked  wheat  after  this  time  in- 
stead of  the  millet  or  rape  seed,  and  always  keep  the 
cracked  wheat  where  the  chicks  can  run  to  It  as  they  wish. 
After  the  first  week  I  only  feed  the  Johnny  cake  every  four 
hours,  always  making  one  feed  of  green  or  vegetable  mat- 
ter each  day,  and  I  think  a  great  deal  of  onions  for  chickens, 
young  and  old.    For  summer  chicks  there  is  nothing  so 
good  as  to  put  fresh  horse  manure  in  a  pile  and  let  it  lie 
from  36  to  48  hours.    At  the  end  of  this  time  it  will  be 
found  full  of  worms  from  the  fly  blows.    It  sometimes 
seems  to  be  literally  alive.    Throw  this  in  the  runs  and  let 
the  chicks  scratch  it  and  eat  the  worms.    They  will  learn 
in  two  or  three  days  to  come  as  far  as  they  can  to  meet 
you  when  you  wheel  it  to  them,  and  seem  to  go  wild  over 
it.    You  must  always  remember  that  your  brooders  must 
be  kept  clean  and  fresh.  For  a  feed  board  a  12-inch  board 
with  a  lath  on  either  edge  is  the  best  thing  I  have  used.  I 
always  keep  a  vessel  with  coarse  ground  shells,  fine  broken 
charcoal  and  fine  sharp  gravel  where  the  chicks  can  get  it 
as  they  wish. 

I  want  to  add  I  have  no  incubators  nor  brooders  to  sell, 
nor  am  I  interested  in  the  sale  of  any.    J.  W.  Forgeus. 
Santa  Cruz,  Cal.,  Jan.  16,  1894. 


Artificial  Hatching  and  Raising. 

F.  M.  Reed,  of  Anderson,  Cal.,  writes  his  experience 
for  the  California  Cultivator  concerning  hatching  and 
rearing  from  the  incubator  standpoint.    In   this  modern 
age,  when  artificial  hatchers  have  been  brought  to  the 
degree  of  perfection  that  many  of  them  have,  it  is,  in  my 
estimation,  folly  to  try  to  get  along  in  the  old  way.  The 
old  hen,  as  a  general  thing,  only  becomes  broody  in  the 
spring  months,  and  many  of  them  not  until  late  spring. 
If,  therefore,  the  hen  alone  is  dependend  upon  for  hatching, 
the  poultryman's  visions  of  numberless  broods  of  early 
hatched  broilers  fade  into  an  insignificant  lot  of  lousy  sum- 
mer chicks.    And  all  who  have  had  any  experience  know 
how  much    more    satisfactory  and   profitable  the  early 
hatched  chicks  are  both  for  market  or  for  breeding.  I 
have  had  the  question  asked  me,  "  Is  it  not  much  more 
expensive  batching  with  Incubators  than  with  hens  ?"  I 
answer  no.    Take  for  instance  a  1 20-egg  size.    It  will  take 
on  an  average  from  three  to  four  gallons  of  oil  to  run  it 
three  weeks,  costing  not  to  exceed  75  cents.    Now  take 
the  ten  hens  necessary  to  hatch  the  same  number  of  eggs 
and  count  your  feed,  and  the  difference  is  not  great. 
Therefore  keep  your  hens  laying  and  hatch  with  incu- 
bators.   It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  discriminate 
between  the  different  makes  of  machines.    However,  I 
have  had  my  experience  with  a  number,  and  a  dear  one  it 
was,  and  I  have  this  to  say  :    I  consider  our  California 
made  machines  equal  to,  if  not  superior  to  the  Eastern 
machines.    In  buying  it  is  well,  if  possible,  to  see  the  ma- 
chine before  purchasing,  and  always  look  well  to  the 
simplicity  of  it.   The  more  simple  a  machine  is  in  its 
make  up,  and  yet  do  its  work  without  watching,  is  the  most 
desirable  and  the  less  liable  to  get  out  of  order.    Most  re- 
liable makes  are  now  sold  with  a  guarantee. 

But  the  hatching  question  is  to  me  the  smallest  part. 
The  brooding  or  raising  of  the  chicks  is  the  difficult  part. 
Here  I  would  say  that  my  experience  for  several  years  has 
led  me  to  choose  and  use  a  top-heat  brooder.  I  have  had 
fine  success  since  using  them,  whereas  the  great  mortality 
of  young  chicks  I  had  in  the  strictly  bottom-heat  brooders 
well  nigh  disgusted  me.  It  is  a  matter  that  each,  with  a 
little  study,  can  make  plain  to  themselves.  Notice  how  a 
hen  broods  her  chicks.  She  always  prefers  the  cool  ground, 
and  the  youngsters  stand  or  sit  on  the  ground,  reaching  up 
to  receive  the  warmth  on  their  backs.  The  same  natural 
plan  applies  to  top-heat  brooders.  The  sand  in  the  floors 
is  cool  on  which  they  stand  and  stretch  out  at  full  length, 
occasionally  rising  and  stretching  up  their  necks  for  the 
warmth  from  above. 

Now,  reverse  the  plan;  let  the  chicks  stand  upon  a 
floor  directly  heated  from  underneath,  at  times  the  sand 
heated  hot,  upon  which  the  chicks  must  stand  or  sit  night 
after  night,  and  the  results  are  leg  weakness  and  bowel 
trouble.  I  am  well  aware  that  this  is  a  subject  upon  which 
there  is  a  difference  of  opinion,  and  well  there  is.  But  the 
plan  that  is  nearest  to  nature,  and  gives  the  least  mortality 
of  chicks,  is  the  one  we  are  all  after. 

Now,  when  you  have  settled  the  question  of  incubators 
and  brooders,  then  get  good  eggs  for  hatching.  Don't 
waste  your  oil  on  store  eggs.  While  store  eggs  some- 
times hatch  well,  the  usual  results  are  about  50  per  cent 
infertile,  or  weak  from  inbreeding.  It  costs  no  more  to 
raise  a  thoroughbred  than  a  mongrel;  therefore  get  good 
stock,  raise  your  own  eggs  and  hatch  strong  chicks.  Care 
should  be  taken  when  the  chicks  are  taken  from  the  In- 
cubator to  not  let  them  get  chilled,  and  the  brooder  should 
be  heated  up  a  few  hours  before  it  is  wanted,  and  be  at 
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fully  90  degrees  heat  when  the  chicks  are  put  in.  The 
feed,  of  course,  Is  important.  I  have  found  oatmeal  the 
best  food  for  chicks,  fed  dry  with  slightly  warm  water  to 
drink.  Bread  crumbs,  very  slightly  moistened  with  milk, 
are  good.  Fresh  sand,  rather  coarsely  screened,  shonld  be 
pot  in  the  brooders  every  day,  as  the  chicks  will  eat  more 
or  less  of  it  at  first  for  grit.  I  always  put  a  dish  of  finely 
cracked  wheat  and  bone  mixed  together  before  the  chicks 
from  the  first,  so  they  can  go  to  it  when  they  want  it. 
Never  give  sloppy  food,  and  be  judicious  in  feeding  green 
food  and  meat  the  first  few  weeks.  Much  depends  on 
personal  attention  and  regular  feeding  by  one  person  only. 


JUhe  I)^iRY. 


The  Oleomargarine  Warfare. 

We  are  naturally  looking  to  the  great  dairy  States  of  the 
East  to  carry  forward  the  center  columns  in  the  warfare 
against  the  bogus  products  which  are  made  within  their 
borders.  Governor  Flower  of  New  York,  in  his  message 
to  the  Legislature  which  assembled  the  first  of  the  present 
month,  has  the  following  paragraphs  on  this  question: 

The  State  of  New  York  has  expended  a  great  deal  of 
money  to  protect  the  dairy  Interest  from  competition  with 
spurious  butter.  Our  laws  on  the  subject  are  very  strong, 
absolutely  prohibiting  the  manufacture  or  sale  of  oleomar- 
garine or  any  substitute  colored  in  semblance  or  imitation 
of  butter  within  the  State.  Notwithstanding  these  strin- 
gent laws,  persons  have  been  engaged  more  persistently 
during  the  last  six  months  than  ever  before  in  flooding  the 
State  with  their  products,  openly  delying  the  law  and 
claiming  the  right  to  sell  their  goods  under  the  Interstate 
Commerce  decisions  in  original  and  unbroken  packages. 
While  this  might  be  conceded  if  oleomargarine  were  sold 
as  a  product  pure  and  simple,  the  question  presents  a  dif- 
ferent phase  in  the  form  in  which  oleomargarine  is  placed 
upon  the  market.  As  made,  oleomargarine  is  a  colorless 
substance  of  about  the  appearance  of  lard.  As  sold,  it  is 
colored  in  semblance  and  imitation  of  dairy  butter.  In  the 
case  of  People  vs.  Avensburg,  reported  in  105  N.  Y.  Re- 
ports, page  123,  the  Court  of  Appeals  decided  that  the 
"  law  which  prohibits  the  manufacture  or  sale  of  any  prod- 
uct not  made  from  unadultered  milk  or  cream,  but  made  in 
imitation  or  semblance  of  dairy  butter,  is  constitutional, 
and  producers  of  butter  from  animal  fats  or  oils,  although 
the  product  may  be  nutritious  and  suitable  for  food  and  the 
manufacture  and  sale  thereof  may  not  be  prohibited,  have 
no  constitutional  right  to  resort  to  devices  for  the  purpose 
of  making  their  prodnct  resemble  dairy  butter,  and  the 
Legislature  has  power  to  enact  such  laws  as  It  may  deem 
necessary  to  prevent  the  simulated  article  being  put  upon 
the  market  in  such  form  or  manner  as  to  be  calculated  to 
deceive." 

It  has  been  held  in  other  States — notably  in  Pennsyl- 
vania and  New  Jersey — that  the  statutes  prohibiting  the 
sale  of  such  products  were  clearly  within  the  police  powers 
of  the  State,  in  protecting  its  citizens  from  fraud,  and  also 
in  the  Interests  of  the  public  health.  It  will  be  some  time 
before  this  question  can  properly  be  passed  upon  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  in  the  meantime 
I  suggest  that  the  Legislature  petition  Congress  to  provide 
by  statute  that  all  food  products  coming  from  one  State 
into  another  shall,  immediately  upon  their  entry  into  the 
State,  become  subject  to  the  State  laws.  This  was  done 
after  the  Kansas  decisions  in  reference  to  liquor,  resulting 
in  the  passage  of  what  is  known  as  the  Wilson  act,  which 
simply  covers  the  sale  of  liquors.  It  should  be  extended  to 
all  food  products.  Such  action  will  meet  with  the  appro- 
bation of  the  dairy  interests  of  the  State. 

This  suggestion  of  Governor  Flower  has  been  speedily 
acted  upon,  for  Senator  Hill  has  introduced  the  following 
short  and  sensible  bill,  which  ought  to  pass  Congress  and 
be  signed  by  the  President  without  delay: 

"  All  articles  known  as  oleomargarine,  butterine,  imita- 
tion butter,  or  imitation  cheese,  or  any  substance  in  sem- 
blance of  butter  or  cheese,  not  the  usual  product  of  the 
dairy  and  not  made  exclusively  of  pure  and  unadulterated 
milk  or  cream,  transported  into  any  State  or  Territory,  or 
remaining  therein  for  use,  consumption,  sale,  or  storage 
therein,  shall,  upon  arrival  in  such  State  or  Territory,  be 
subjected  to  the  operation  and  effect  of  the  laws  of  the  said 
State  or  Territory,  and  the  exercise  of  its  police  powers  to 
the  same  extent  and  in  the  same  manner  as  though  such 
articles  or  substances  bad  been  produced  in  snch  State  or 
Territory,  and  shall  not  be  exempt  therefrom  by  reason  of 
being  introduced  therein  in  original  packages  or  otherwise." 


Prune  Fed  Pork. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Hoskins,  of  Springbrook,  has  made  an  inter- 
esting experiment  this  year  with  feeding  prunes  to  hogs. 
When  grading  prunes  before  drying,  all  prunes  which 
passed  through  the  #  inch  opening  (prunes  which  would 
ran  from  120  to  140  per  pound  when  dried)  were  placed  on 
the  trays  just  as  they  came  from  the  grader  and  dried 
without  cleaning  and  dipping.  These  he  used  to  feed  hogs 
with  and  found  the  results  very  satisfactory.  Te  hogs  did 
remarkably  well  on  their  prune  diet  and  the  pork  was  of 
unusually  good  flavor,  as  might  be  expected.  Mr.  Hoskins 
expresses  the  opinion  that  every  prune-grower  should  make 
a  note  of  this  and  try  the  experiment  next  fall.  No  prunes 
of  the  size  mentioned  ought  to  be  sent  to  market  from  Ore- 
gon under  any  circumstances,  and  if,  as  his  experience  this 
last  year  Indicates,  they  have  special  value  as  hog  feed, 
they  should  be  utilized  for  that  purpose.  The  knowledge 
of  such  a  fact  would  also  be  of  value  in  case  there  should 
at  any  time  be  such  a  depression  in  the  price  of  prunes  as 
there  is  in  the  price  of  wheat  at  this  time.  Oregon  hogs 
raised  on  clover  and  milk  and  finished  off  with  prunes 
ought  to  give  a  product  rivalling  in  quality  the  famed 
Westphalia  hams,  which  sell  for  about  double  the  price  of 
the  best  corn-fed  product. — Rural  Northwest. 


Hlu,T  (Basketing. 

Details  of  the  Fruit  Exchange  Organization. 

The  following  are  the  objects  for  which  the  California 
Fruit  Exchange  is  organized,  as  set  forth  in  their  articles  of 

incorporation  : 

To  promote  the  interests  of  the  producers  of  fruit  and 
other  food  products  of  California,  especially  by  collecting 
and  disseminating  information  and  statistics  bearing  upon 
the  preparation  and  marketing  of  said  products;  establish- 
ing uniformity  in  methods  of  manipulating,  grading  and 
packing,  and  extending  and  developing  markets. 

To  borrow  money,  loan  and  make  advances  of  the  same 
upon  products  in  possession  or  under  the  control  of  the 
corporation;  and  to  promote  the  formation  of  local  co- 
operative associations  affiliating  with  this  corporation,  and 
assist  in  establishing  their  credit. 

To  purchase  and  sell  all  supplies  used  in  raising,  prepar- 
ing and  marketing  said  fruit  and  food  products;  to  lease, 
purchase  or  otherwise  obtain  real  or  personal  property, 
necessary  to  the  transaction  of  the  business  of  the  cor- 
poration, and  to  sell  or  exchange  the  same. 

To  receive,  store  and  market  for  account  of  its  owners 
all  fruit  and  other  food  products  entrusted  to  the  corpora- 
tion for  that  purpose,  on  such  terms  as  the  by-laws  and 
regulations  of  the  Board  shall  prescribe. 

The  following  code  of  by-laws  for  the  California  Fruit 
Exchange  has  been  approved  by  the  Board  of  Directors, 
and  recommended  for  adoption  by  the  stockholders  at  a 
meeting  which  will  be  called  for  that  purpose  : 

By-Laws. 

Section  i.  The  name  of  this  corporation  shall  be  the 
California  Fruit  Exchange.  It  shall  have  a  corporate  seal 
which  shall  be  circular,  and  bear  upon  its  circumference 
the  words  "  California  Fruit  Exchange,"  with  the  date  of 

incorporation. 

Skc.  2.  The  principal  place  of  business  of  the  corpora- 
tion shall  be  in  the  city  of  San  Francisco. 

SEC.  3.  The  corporate  powers  of  the  corporation  shall 
be  vested  in  a  board  of  eleven  directors,  who  shall  serve  for 
one  year,  and  until  their  successors  are  elected  and 
qualified. 

Sec.  4.  The]capital  stock  of  this  corporation  shall  be 
$100,000,  divided  into  twenty  thousand  (20,000)  shares  of 
a  par  value  of  five  (5)  dollars  each. 

Sec.  5.  The  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the 
corporation  shall  be  held  at  its  principal  place  of  business 
on  the  third  Thursday  in  Jannary  in  each  year,  at  which 
time  the  Directors  shall  be  elected. 

Sec.  6.  One  month  before  the  annual  meeting  the  Sec- 
retary shall  mail  to  each  stockholder  a  complete  list  of  the 
stockholders,  with  the  number  of  shares  standing  in  the 
name  of  each.  Thereupon  any  stockholder,  by  letter 
mailed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  corporation,  may  nominate 
one  or  more  stockholders  for  Directors,  and  the  names  of 
all  stockholders  so  nominated  shall  be  printed  in  alpha- 
betical order  and  mailed  to  each  stockholder  one  week 
before  the  annual  meeting. 

Sec.  7.  At  all  meetings  of  this  corporation  stockholders 
may  vote  in  person  or  by  proxy.  Proxies  must  be  In  writ- 
ing and  filed  with  the  Secretary.  No  person  can  vote  a 
proxy  who  is  not  himself  a  stockholder. 

Sec.  8.  Certificates  of  stock  may  be  issued  prior  to  the 
full  payment  of  the  par  value,  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
these  by-laws. 

Each  subscriber  must,  upon  the  issuance  of  his  certificate, 
pay  to  the  Secretary  25  per  cent  of  the  par  value  of  said 
stock;  and  thereafter,  on  the  call  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 
must  pay  such  proportion  of  the  par  value,  as  in  their  judg- 
ment may  be  deemed  necessary,  until  the  whole  is  fully 
paid. 

Sec.  9.  The  corporation  shall  sell  no  stock  to  any  per- 
son unless  he  be  a  producer  of  fruit,  nuts,  beans,  honey,  or 
other  similar  food  product. 

Sec.  10.  At  the  annual  meeting  a  committee  of  three 
stockholders,  not  Directors  or  officers,  shall  be  elected  by 
the  stockholders,  whose  duty  it  shall  be,  at  the  succeeding 
annual  meeting,  to  report  to  the  stockholders  upon  the  ac- 
counts, bookkeeping  and  general  financial  condition  and 
management  of  the  corporation,  and  all  the  books  and  pa- 
pers of  the  corporation  shall  be  at  all  times  subject  to  ex- 
amination by  this  committee. 

Sec.  11.  Immediately  after  their  election  the  Directors 
must  organize  by  the  election  of  a  President  and  Vice- 
President  (who  must  be  of  their  number),  a  Secretary  and 
a  Treasurer  (who  may  be  a  corporation).  They  must  per- 
form the  duties  enjoined  on  them  by  law  and  the  by-laws 
of  the  corporation.  Such  officers  shall  hold  office  for  one 
year  and  until  their  successors  are  elected  and  qualified. 

Sec.  12.  The  office  of  Manager  shall  be  filled  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Board,  and  his  term  of  office  shall  be  at 
their  pleasure.  He  shall  perform  such  duties  as  the  Board 
may  prescribe. 

Sec  13.  The  Board  of  Directors  may  adopt  such  rules 
and  regulations  for  their  government,  and  for  the  manage- 
ment of  the  affairs  of  the  corporation,  as  they  may  deem 
advisable  and  not  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  these 
by-laws. 

Sec.  14.  All  officers  entrusted  with  the  control  of  the 
funds  of  the  corporation  shall  give  bonds  in  such  sums  and 
with  such  sureties  as  the  Board  of  Directors  may  prescribe. 

Sec.  15.  The  President  shall  be  the  executive  officer  of 
the  corporation,  and  shall  preside  at  all  meetings  of  the  stock- 
holders, and  of  the  Board  of  Directors;  shall  sign,  with  the 
Secretary,  all  certificates  of  stocks,  deeds,  contracts,  leases, 
and  generally  exercise  all  other  authorities,  and  perform 
all  other  duties  connected  with  the  affairs  of  the  corpora- 
tion requisite  and  appropriate  to  snch  office.  He  shall  re- 
ceive such  compensation  as  may  be  fixed  by  the  Board  of 
Directors  for  his  services  to  the  corporation  as  President; 
and  shall  be  allowed  actual  traveling  expenses  in  attend- 


ance upon  any  business  appertaining  to  the  affairs  of  the 
corporation. 

Sec.  16.  The  Vice  President  shall,  in  the  absence,  or 
other  incapacity  of  the  President,  perform  his  duties  and 
exercise  his  powers,  being  subject  to  the  same  rules  as  to 
compensation  and  expenses  when  acting  as  such  President. 

Sec.  17.  The  Secretary  shall  be  the  custodian  of  the 
records  of  the  corporation.  He  shall  keep  full  minutes  of 
the  proceedings  of  all  meetings  of  the  stockholders  and  of 
the  Board  of  Directors.  He  shall,  jointly  with  the  Presi- 
dent, sign  all  certificates  of  stock,  always  strictly  in  accord- 
ance with  the  by-laws  regulating  the  issue  and  transfer  of 
stock.  He  shall  keep  an  accurate  account  with  the  stock- 
holders of  the  corporation.  He  shall  countersign  all  con- 
tracts, deeds  and  leases  signed  by  the  President  under  the 
direction  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  keeping  an  accurate 
record  of  the  same.  He  shall  collect  of  the  stockholders 
the  amounts  due  from  stock  and  assessments  If  any,  from 
time  to  time,  and  pay  the  same  over  to  the  Treasurer  of 
the  corporation,  taking  his  receipt  therefor.  He  shall  keep 
accurate  accounts  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the 
corporation;  and  render  proper  statements  thereof.  He 
shall  issue  the  proper  notices  of  all  meetings  of  the  stock- 
holders and  of  the  Board  of  Directors  and  perform  such 
other  duties  as  are  appropriate  to  the  office  of  Secretary, 
and  as  are  required  by  the  Board  of  Directors. 

Sec.  18.  The  funds  of  the  corporation  shall  be  deposited 
in  its  name  in  some  bank  designated  by  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors, and  withdrawn  and  disbursed  under  such  regula- 
tions as  the  Board  may  prescribe. 

Sec.  19.  The  Board  of  Directors  shall  meet  regularly 
twice  each  year  and  otherwise  at  the  call  of  the  President 
or  any  two  Directors.  Directors  shall  receive  actual  ex- 
penses incurred  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties  as  such. 

Sec.  20.  Special  meetings  of  the  stockholders  may  be 
called  by  the  President  upon  the  written  request  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Board  of  Directors  or  of  ten  (10)  stockholders. 
Notice  of  all  meetings  of  stockholders  of  the  corporation 
shall  be  given  in  the  manner  required  by  law.  A  majority 
of  the  stock  issued  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

Sec.  21.  The  Exchange  shall  seek  by  all  means  to  ex- 
tend the  market  for  California  fruit  and  food  products. 

Sec.  22.  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  corporation,  the 
Board  of  Directors  shall  cause  to  be  made  a  complete  ex- 
hibit of  the  business  and  financial  condition  of  the  Ex- 
change. 

Sec.  23.  Vacancies  from  any  cause  in  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors shall  be  filled  for  the  unexpired  term  by  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Board  at  any  meeting. 

Sec  24.  Sales  of  fruit  shall  be  made  only  for  cash  upon 
delivery  of  fruit  or  bill  of  lading,  except  through  responsible 
agents  guaranteeing  payment,  and  who  have  themselves 
given  bonds  to  the  Exchange  sufficient  to  make  good  said 
guarantee,  and  any  losses  sustained  by  violation  of  this  by- 
law shall  be  made  good  to  the  Exchange  by  the  officers  or 
Directors  responsible  therefor. 

Sec.  25.  No  Director,  officer  or  employe  of  the  cor- 
poration shall  be  directly  or  indirectly  engaged  in  the  sale 
of  fruit  or  food  products  of  the  classes  handled  by  the  Ex- 
change, and  not  of  his  own  production,  unless  such  sales 
be  made  through  this  Exchange  or  through  some  local  co- 
operative society  affiliated  with  this  Exchange. 

Sec.  26.  No  debt  beyond  the  sum  of  $5000  shall  be 
created  except  by  vote  of  three-fourths  of  the  stock  issued, 
except  for  money  to  supply  advances  on  fruit  In  possession 
or  under  the  control  of  the  corporation,  or  for  material  and 
supplies  which  must  be  sold  for  cash. 

Sec.  27.  The  books,  records  and  business  papers  of 
the  corporation  shall  be  open  to  the  Inspection  of  stock- 
holders at  all  times. 

Sec.  28.  The  Board  of  Directors  may  make  all  needful 
rules  and  regulations  for  the  conduct  of  the  business  of 
the  Exchange  not  inconsistent  with  law  or  with  these  by- 
laws. 

Sec.  29.   These  by-laws  may  be  altered  or  amended  in 
the  manner  provided  by  law. 


More  Abont  the  Perkins  Process. 

In  the  Rural  of  November  4th  we  gave  an  outline  of  a 
process  for  preserving  fruit  during  transportation,  devised 
by  Rev.  A.  T.  Perkins  of  Alameda.  In  December  we  gave 
the  favorable  report  of  a  committee  appointed  by  the  State 
Horticultural  Society  to  investigate  the  subject.  Mr.  Per- 
kins has  been  reserved  abont  giving  in  detail  the  process 
upon  which  he  relies,  because  patents  had  not  been  granted. 
Now,  we  understand,  these  patents  have  been  secured,  and 
a  reporter  of  the  Call  has  been  furnished  with  details  of 
the  process.  We  take  therefrom  such  statements  as  are 
additional  to  the  descriptions  we  have  previously  given: 

The  dry-air  process  is  based  on  the  scientific  principle 
that  when  fruit  decays  a  new  life  begins,  i.  e.,  the  fungoid 
growth.  Dampness  Is  conducive  to  the  spread  of  fungus, 
while  dryness  has  the  opposite  tendency.  In  other  words, 
ripe  fruit  will  last  longest  while  It  is  under  the  Influence  of 
dry  air  at  the  temperature  of  55  degrees.  Under  these 
conditions  the  life  of  the  fruit  is  prolonged  and  decay  ar- 
rested for  a  longer  period  than  under  any  other  known 
condition. 

The  natural  inquiry  Is:  "  Where  can  you  secure  a  steady 
supply  of  dry  air  at  a  steady  temperature  in  a  car  which 
moves  through  a  variety  of  climates  on  its  long  journey 
across  the  continent  ?  " 

An  answer  to  this  question  involves  much  more  than  a 
description  of  the  mechanical  appliances  used.  It  is  a 
well-established  principle  of  science  that  when  air  is  com- 
pressed its  temperature  is  raised.  For  instance,  take  five 
atmospheres  at  a  temperature  of  100  degrees  Fahrenheit. 
Compress  them  into  the  space  of  one  atmosphere,  and  you 
raise  the  temperature  to  250  degrees.  Release  compressed 
air  and  it  Instantly  becomes  cooler. 

In  applying  this  principle  to  a  freight  car  you  must  have 
a  tank  or  reservoir  to  hold  compressed  air  at  a  high  tern- 
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perature.  The  air  is  released  by  stop-cocks  through  spray 
nozzles  so  arranged  within  the  car  that  there  is  a  constant 
circulation  throughout  every  part  of  the  car,  of  dry  air. 
The  equable  temperature  of  55  degrees  is  maintained  by 
regulating  the  pressure  at  the  nozzles,  just  as  the  pressure 
of  water  is  regulated.  Additional  to  this  there  is  for  fur- 
ther protection  and  for  better  circulation  of  air  a  three-inch 
shell  which  surrounds  the  car. 

A  constant  supply  of  compressed  air  can  be  furnished  to 
the  tank  from  the  locomotive  In  exactly  the  same  manner 
as  air  is  furnished  to  the  Westlnghouse  brake.  But  it  is 
not  known  as  yet  whether  the  railroads  would  be  willing  so 
to  equip  their  engines  as  to  furnish  this  supply  of  air; 
therefore,  a  plan  has  been  perfected  whereby  the  process 
can  be  carried  on  independent  of  the  locomotive.  There 
will  be  the  tank  full  of  compressed  air  at  the  beginning  of 
the  journey.  Each  car  will  be  provided  with  an  air  pump, 
which  will  receive  its  motive  power  from  a  simple  arrange- 
ment attached  to  one  of  the  car  axles.  This  pump  will 
furnish  a  fresh  supply  as  fast  as  the  stock  is  exhausted.  A 
delay,  during  which  the  car  should  not  move,  would  shut 
off  the  dry  air,  but  still  the  fruit  would  keep  far  better  ex- 
posed, after  having  been  subjected  for  a  time  to  contact 
with  dry  air,  than  it  would  fresh  from  the  tree,  for  the 
reason  that  much  of  the  humidity — the  principal  factor  in 
decay — has  been  removed. 

The  risk  of  loss  or  damage  to  fruit  in  case  a  car  is  side- 
tracked has  been  amply  provided  against.  First,  there  is 
a  shell  on  the  outside,  leaving  a  three-inch  space  for  the 
circulation  of  dry  air;  inside  of  that  another  three-inch 
Space  for  dead  air,  and  inside  of  that  the  air  chamber  con- 
taining the  fruit.  The  dry  air,  after  making  the  circuit  of 
the  car,  escapes  through  vents  under  the  footboard  on  top 
of  the  car. 

These  double  shells  were  tested  last  summer  on  the  Ari- 
zona deserts.  While  the  side  of  a  refrigerator  car  exposed 
to  the  sun  was  so  hot  that  one's  hand  could  not  be  held 
against  it,  the  interior  shell  of  the  Perkins  car  was  only  a 
little  above  normal.  Thus  protected,  it  is  claimed  that  a 
breakdown  of  not  to  exceed  five  days,  whatever  the  temper- 
ature of  the  outside  air,  will  not  affect  the  fruit  adversely. 

It  should  not  be  inferred  that  the  fruit  must  be  kept  at 
55  degrees  exactly.  Any  temperature  between  55  and  65  is 
perfectly  safe. 

Moisture  and  high  or  low  temperature  are  food  for  the 
development  of  fungoid  growth.  After  the  fungus  has 
once  gained  a  foothold,  its  spread  Is  very  rapid.  The 
process  just  described  acts  upon  all  the  factors  of  decay. 
The  refrigerator  method  takes  the  fruit  before  it  is  per- 
fectly matured,  before  it  receives  its  full  amount  of  sugar, 
and  places  it  in  a  low  temperature,  retarding  fermentation. 
When  the  fruit  is  transferred  to  a  warm  temperature  the 
fermentation  is  abnormally  rapid  and  the  decay  rapid  in 
proportion.  Under  dry  air  the  fruit  not  only  keeps  better 
in  transit,  but  lives  much  longer  after  being  taken  out  of 
the  car. 

After  all  is  said,  the  dry-air  process,  while  very  inter- 
esting, would  have  very  little  practical  value  apart  from  its 
financial  consideration. 

In  the  first  place,  it  will  save  $200  a  car  in  freight 
charges  alone.  Rates  for  the  Perkins  car  have  not  yet 
been  fixed,  but  It  may  be  safely  announced  that  the  charge 
to  Chicago  for  the  use  of  the  car  itself  will  not  exceed  $50. 
It  ought  to  save  about  $100  in  the  haul. 

All  of  the  points  claimed  for  the  dry-air  process  are 
demonstrated  facts,  not  theories.  Every  test  that  could 
be  made  has  been  tried  over  and  over  again  in  the  labora- 
tory with  results  as  described.  It  now  remains  to  put  the 
process  into  practical  operation  on  cars  which  shall  make 
the  transcontinental  journey.    This  will  be  done  at  once. 

The  patents  granted  to  Dr.  Perkins  have  been  acquired 
by  the  International  Transit  Line,  a  company  of  Alameda 
county  capitalists.  Work  is  now  in  progress  on  a  car  to 
be  fitted  with  an  air-pump  and  tank.  It  will  be  ready  for 
service  before  the  early  fruit  season  opens.  A  few  trips  to 
Chicago  will  develop  what  mechanical  modifications,  if  any, 
are  necessary  for  perfect  transportation,  and,  these  decided 
on,  the  manufacture  of  cars  will  begin  on  an  extensive 
scale. 

The  probability  is  that  1000  cars  will  be  built  the  first 
year.  There  are  now  in  use  1700  refrigerator  cars,  and 
this  number  is  insufficient  for  the  fruit-growing  industry. 
In  the  busy  season  there  are  never  so  many  cars  as  ship- 
pers need.  One  great  drawback  to  the  refrigerator  cars  is 
that,  after  making  two  or  three  round  trips,  they  have  to 
be  thoroughly  cleaned  with  water  and  then  remain  idle 
while  they  dry.  The  Perkins  car  is  available  for  almost 
any  sort  of  freight  for  the  return  trip. 


Free  Lumber. 

The  Puget  Sound  Lumberman  says:  "  How  free  lumber 
will  effect  the  Pacific  Coast  can  be  easily  figured  out.  The 
capital  invested  in  the  lumber  industry  in  Washington, 
Oregon  and  California  is  not  far  from  $50,000,000;  nearly 
27,000  are  paid  in  wages  $18,000,000  annually.  Washing- 
ton and  Oregon  last  year  produced  1,700,000,000  feet  of 
lumber.  Of  this  amount  350,000,000  feet  were  shipped  to 
California  and  about  300,000,000  feet  were  shipped  to 
foreign  ports  and  the  East.  At  the  same  time  nearly 
2,000,000,000  shingles  were  cut  in  the  two  States,  over  one- 
half  of  which  found  markets  in  the  Eastern  States.  The 
industry  brought  into  the  two  States  about  $12,000,000  last 
year,  and  is  consequently  the  mainstay  of  the  Pacific  North- 
west. This  trade  is  threatened  by  British  Columbia  and 
Canada  in  the  event  of  the  Wilson  bill  becoming  a  law. 
Lumber  carried  from  Washington  and  Oregon  to  any  port 
within  the  United  States  must  be  carried  in  American  bot- 
toms. This  places  the  Washington  and  Oregon  lumber- 
men at  a  disadvantage  in  case  of  competition  with  British 
Columbia,  and  the  California  market,  which  takes  fully 
one-half  of  the  exports  of  lumber  from  Washington  and 
Oregon,  will  practically  be  given  over  to  British  Columbia 
if  the  Wilson  bill  becomes  a  law." 


Horticulture  in  Napa. 


Mr.  Leonard  Coates  in  Napa  Register. 
I  have  been  asked  by  the  editor  of  the  Napa  Register  to 
write  a  few  lines  on  horticulture  in  Napa  for  his  special 
Midwinter  edition.  After  18  years'  residence  in  Napa  val- 
ley, engaged  during  the  whole  of  that  time  in  actual  horti- 
cultural pursuits,  in  almost  every  branch,  the  conclusions 
arrived  at  are  somewhat  as  follows,  which  conclusions  have, 
perchance,  an  added  strength  when  it  is  known  that  a  large 
nursery  business,  extending  all  over  the  Pacific  coast,  has 
given  me  peculiar  facilities  for  critical  and  comparative  ob- 
servation. 

There  are  many  localities  in  California  which  are  becom- 
ing known  as  "  the  home  of  the  prune,"  or  "  the  home  of 
the  peach,"  or  "  the  home  of  the  orange,"  and  so  on,  but  it 
does  seem  to  me  that,  speaking  candidly  and  impartially, 
Napa  valley  is  the  home  of  all  good  things  horticultural. 
To  enumerate  briefly,  and  for  the  edification  of  those  who 
are  strangers  to  this  garden  spot: 

The  apple,  by  many  considered  the  king  of  fruits,  is  per- 
fectly at  home  in  Napa.  The  varieties  chiefly  grown  are 
Astrakan,  Alexander,  Gravenstein,  Bellefleur,  Spitzenberg, 
Hoover,  R.  I.  Greening,  Newton  Pippin  —  earliest  to 
latest.  You  can't  grow  good  apples  in  excessively  hot  por- 
tions of  the  State. 

Pears  are  equally  as  good,  few  varieties  being  grown  in 
quantity,  however,  but  the  Bartlett.  In  the  smaller  valleys 
to  the  northeast  of  the  main  valley,  as  in  Berryessa,  the 
quality  and  size  of  the  Bartlett  pear  can  scarcely  be 
equalled  elsewhere. 

Peaches,  for  size,  color  and  lusciousness  unsurpassed, 
thrive  anywhere  in  the  valley  or  on  the  hillside,  where  the 
land  has  natural  drainage.  Peaches  here  always  attain 
great  size  and  superior  quality,  because  the  rainfall  is  regu- 
lar and  ample  during  the  winter  months,  and  irrigation  is 
never  needed.  The  varieties  most  planted  are  Alexander, 
Hale's,  Crawford,  Orange  Cling,  Muir,  Susquehanna,  Sal- 
way,  with  others  of  more  local  renown. 

Plums  and  prunes  are  so  pronounced  a  success  that, 
were  it  possible  to  make  a  choice,  these  would  be  the  vari- 
eties. 

The  large  plums,  as  Pond's  (or  Hungarian,  locally),  Yel- 
low Egg,  Bradshaw,  Coe's  Golden  Drop,  Columbia,  Trag- 
edy, and  many  others  as  well  as  the  very  popular  Japanese 
varieties,  such  as  Kelsey,  Burbank,  Mikado,  Satsuma,  etc., 
are  largely  grown  for  shipment  to  distant  markets,  many 
finding  their  way  to  New  York,  Boston  and  other  great 
cities  in  the  far  East. 

The  varieties  known  as  prunes,  such  as  French  or 
d'Agen,  Robe  de  Sargent,  Silver  and  Golden  are  dried  in 
large  quantities,  and  Napa  is  one  of  those  few  highly 
favored  spots  where  the  dried  prune  is  always  meaty  and 
sweet,  the  land  being  phenomenally  rich  and  moist  enough 
without  recourse  ever  being  had  to  irrigation,  which,  while 
it  may  add  to  the  appearance  of  the  fruit  while  fresh,  de- 
tracts from  its  qualities  as  a  dried  or  preserved  article. 

Apricots  are  grown  mostly  along  the  creek  banks,  or  on 
the  "  redwood "  land  of  the  hillsides.  The  Royal  and 
Blenheim  are  mostly  planted,  and  they  bear  regular  crops 
of  excellent  fruit.  Their  demand  is  very  great  for  canning 
and  drying. 

Cherries  are,  perhaps,  the  most  popular  of  fresh  fruits, 
and  it  may  be  stated,  with  no  fear  of  contradiction,  that 
nowhere  can  they  be  produced  in  finer  quality.  The  Tar- 
tarian, Napoleon  Bigarreau,  Black  Republican,  and  many 
others,  all  flourish  here,  and  are  one  of  the  best  paying 
crops. 

Nectarines  must  not  be  omitted,  for  they  do  equally  well 
in  Napa,  and  are  really  a  superb  canning  or  drying  fruit. 

Nuts  are  becoming  to  be  more  generally  planted,  for  it  is 
found  that  the  soft  and  paper-shell  almonds,  as  well  as 
English,  or  more  properly  Persian,  walnuts  are  an  abundant 
success. 

This  nearly  runs  through  the  list  of  the  most  commonly 
known  deciduous  fruits,  samples  of  all  of  which  can  be  seen 
at  the  Napa  county  exhibit  in  the  Northern  and  Central 
California  building  at  the  Midwinter  Fair. 

Figs  grow  anywhere  and  bear  immensely,  the  Brown 
Turkey,  California  and  Adriatic  being  most  frequently  met 
with. 

Olives  are  so  much  of  a  success  that  the  industry  of 
pickling  and  making  oil  from  this  nutritious  berry  will,  be- 
fore many  years,  be  a  great  one  in  Napa.  Whoever  eats 
the  Napa  ripe  olive  will  want  no  more  of  the  "  hard,  indi- 
gestible bullets "  of  import,  and  whoso  once  dresses  his 
salad  and  fries  his  eggs  in  the  pure,  unadulterated  oil  will 
use  it  and  no  other. 

The  olive  thrives  and  bears  well  anywhere  in  Napa.  For 
the  best  quality  of  oil,  however,  a  hillside  location  is  best, 
with  more  of  mineral  and  less  of  humus  in  the  soil.  For 
pickling  olives  the  richer  valley  lands  are  as  good,  and  bet- 
ter, in  that  the  fruit  is  larger  and  the  tree  more  vigorous. 
The  Picholine,  Mission,  Manzanlllo  and  Nevadillo  are 
used  by  most  planters,  although  the  Pendulina,  Rubra, 
Regalis,  Macrocarpa,  and  others,  as  they  become  known, 
will  be  better  appreciated. 

Oranges  and  lemons,  while  not  as  yet  largely  planted  in 
Napa  for  commercial  purposes,  grow  and  bear  well  most 
anywhere  in  Napa,  and  are  rarely  more  injured  by  frosts 
than  in  the  most  favored  regions  of  southern  California. 
Indeed,  they  are  less  Injured  than  where  the  summers  are 
hotter,  for  the  rind  is  generally  thicker,  which  prevents  in- 
jury to  the  fruit  during  the  unusual  frost  in  the  winter. 

For  those  who  engage  in  the  culture  of  small  fruits  and 
vegetables,  there  are  exceptional  advantages,  especially  at 
the  lower  or  southern  end  of  the  valley,  at  tide  water,  where 
easy  access  Is  had  to  the  boats  between  Napa  and  San 
Francisco. 

Grapes  have  not  been  touched  upon,  as  in  California  they 
are  generally  classed  by  themselves  under  the  caption  of 


"Viticulture."    Nevertheless  must  they  have  passing  me. 
tion,  as  all  varieties  are  so  peculiar  a  success  in  Napa. 

Such  grapes  as  Flame  Tokay,  Emperor,  Muscat,  Verdal, 
Cornichon,  etc.,  are  grown  for  shipping  in  a  fresh  state. 

The  seedless  grapes,  as  the  Sultana  and  Thompson's, 
for  drying  (and,  ob,  so  much  nicer  than  the  dirty,  imported 
*'  currants"  of  the  grocer!).  We  do  not,  however,  claim  to 
produce  raisins  in  Napa,  although  as  fine  Muscat  grapes 
grow  here  as  anywhere.  To  make  a  good  raisin  one  must 
go  to  a  very  hot  climate — thermometer  100  or  110  degrees 
in  the  shade.  Napa  cannot  accommodate  the  raisin- 
grower. 

Perhaps  I  may  be  pardoned  if  I  mention,  as  showing 
that  I  know  something  whereof  I  preach,  that  at  my  home, 
Sausal  Fruit  Farm,  4J  miles  north  of  the  city  of  Napa,  and 
about  55  miles  from  San  Francisco,  I  have  growing  all  of 
the  fruits  named  in  this  sketch,  and  very  many  others. 
The  orchard  of  75  acres  is  largely  of  peaches,  plums  and 
prunes,  but  all  other  fruits  are  grown  in  smaller  quantities, 
among  them  25  varieties  of  oranges  and  lemons,  many  in 
bearing.  Japanese  persimmons,  guavas,  pomegranates, 
with  an  almost  endless  variety  of  trees  and  shrubs,  native 
and  foreign,  which  speak  for  themselves  as  to  what  can  be 
done  in  that  favored  of  all  spots,  Napa  valley. 

Practically,  and  from  a  commercial  standpoint,  to  all 
who  care  to  look  carefully  into  the  facts  here  presented, 
Napa  offers  inducements  which,  perhaps,  are  second  to 
none. 

Climate  as  near  perfect  as  possible,  and  therefore  it  goes 
without  saying,  no  malaria;  soil  phenomenally  rich; 
freights  low,  there  being  both  river  and  railroad  transporta- 
tion; markets  good,  by  easy  access  either  to  San  Francisco 
or  to  main  line  to  Sacramento  and  the  East,  and,  locally, 
there  being  several  flourishing  fruit  driers,  canneries,  tan- 
neries, etc.;  socially,  all  that  could  be  asked  in  the  way  of 
churches,  schools  and  first-class  society;  and  add  to  all  this 
a  low  tax  rate,  considering  the  advantages;  price  of  land 
very  low,  because  Napa  has  had  no  "real  estate  boom," 
and  values  have  therefore  never  become  inflated.  What 
more  could  one  ask?" 


Oregon's  Mammoth  Caves. 

Captain  A.  B.  Smith  went  from  Josephine  county  to 
Portland  lately  to  submit  a  proposition  to  the  Oregon  com- 
missioners of  the  Midwinter  Fair,  says  the  Oregonian.  The 
captain  is  chief  owner  of  a  mammoth  cave,  whose  entrance 
is  twelve  miles  north  of  the  State's  boundary  line,  and 
which  has  been  explored  for  a  distance  of  22  miles,  partly 
underlying  California's  surface.  The  end  of  the  cave  has 
not  yet  been  reached.  It  is  a  chain  of  spacious  chambers, 
some  of  them  being  326  feet  in  diameter,  and  the  ceiling  of 
none  of  them  being  less  than  50  feet  from  the  floor.  Cap- 
tain Smith  wants  to  have  one  of  these  chambers  duplicated 
in  plaster  of  paris  and  exhibited  at  the  San  Francisco  fair 
as  one  of  Oregon's  natural  wonders,  and  that  is  what  he 
came  to  see  the  commissioners  about.  It  would  require 
considerable  money  to  defray  the  cost  of  arranging  the  ex- 
hibit, but  the  captain  believes  that  it  would  more  than 
clear  itself  if  a  small  fee  were  to  be  charged  for  the  privi- 
lege of  inspecting  it.  At  the  World's  Fair  there  was  a 
plaster  of  paris  imitation  of  a  portion  of  Kentucky's  mam- 
moth cave  that  earned  bushels  of  dollars  for  its  proprietors, 
and  Captain  Smith  declares  that  his  cave  is  as  far  ahead  of 
the  Kentucky  cavity  in  all  the  elements  of  attractiveness 
as  Kentucky  whisky  Is  in  front  of  Chinese  gin  as  an  agree- 
able beverage. 

"  We  have  600  chambers  in  sight  and  an  incalculable 
number  to  find  before  we  reach  the  end  of  the  cave,"  said 
Captain  Smith  last  evening.  "  The  chambers  lie  in  nine 
different  strata — granite,  marble,  limestone,  redstone  and 
others — and  almost  every  one  of  the  natural  appartments 
contains  a  marvel  of  some  kind  aside  from  its  stalactites 
and  stalagmites.  In  the  '  Lord's  Supper  chamber'  there  is 
an  almost  perfect  facsimile  In  limestone  of  the  famous 
painting.  The  '  fairy  chamber '  is  in  a  stratum  of  California 
diamonds.  The  '  tornado  chamber 1  Is  visited  by  a  wind 
storm  every  24  hours.  In  the  '  rain  chamber '  there  is  a 
perpetual  drizzle,  and  the  '  steam  chamber '  is  constantly 
filled  with  steam  from  an  undiscovered  source.  A  coffin 
resting  on  stalagmites  is  the  feature  of  the 'death  chamber,' 
and  the  1  bridal  chamber '  is  ornamented  with  a  solid  stone 
four  post  bedstead.  Then  there  is  '  Sullivan's  chamber,'  so 
called  because  of  a  mighty  arm  and  fist  pendant  from  the 
ceiling,  and  others  too  numerous  to  mention,  much  less  to 
describe.  A  reproduction  of  any  one  of  these  chambers 
would  prove  a  drawing  card  at  the  Midwinter  Fair." 

Some  San  Francisco  people  of  a  scientific  turn  are 
organizing  a  party  to  resume  exploration  of  Captain  Smith's 
cave  this  winter,  and  Senator  Mitchell  is  endeavoring  to 
get  an  appropriation  from  Congress  to  enable  the  Smith- 
sonian Institute  to  take  a  hand  in  the  game.  The  railroad 
point  nearest  to  the  cave  is  Grant's  Pass,  70  miles  from  the 
entrance,  but  a  surveying  party  is  now  laying  out  a  new 
road  from  the  cave  to  Jacksonville,  for  a  distance  of  26 
miles. 

The  Southern  Pacific  is  putting  electric  search  lights  on 
its  engines  up  north,  and  the  two  Hogg  engines  running 
into  Ashland,  Or.,  are  to  be  equipped  soon.  These  search 
lights  are  very  powerful  and  long-distance  peepers  Into 
darkness,  being  able  to  throw  a  light  for  miles. 

The  Watsonville  beet-sugar  factory  finished  the  season's 
run  last  Friday  afternoon  with  gratifying  results  to  the 
company  and  all  concerned.  Seven  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  sixty  nine  tons  of  sugar  were  manufactured. 

There  is  every  indication  that  the  settlers  on  railroad 
grant  lands  in  southern  California  will  be  defended  in  the 
contest  for  their  property  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. 

Probably  the  largest  silo  in  the  world  is  located  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Pajaro  river,  near  Watsonville.  It  is  700  feet 
long,  20  feet  wide  and  20  feet  high. 
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That  Hat. 

I  won  her  "  Yesl''  I  kissed  her  lips, 

I  searched  her  eyes  with  thoughts  elate; 

Her  deep  blue  eyes  were  fraught  with  doubt, 
How  could  my  darling  hesitate? 

I  coaxed  the  cause  of  trouble  forth — 
She  murmured,  "  Is  my  hat  on  straight  ?" 

Weeks  flew,  she  was  my  wedded  wife; 

The  carriage  stood  beside  the  gate 
To  bear  us  to  our  dear  new  home. 

My  joy  was  quite  intemperate. 
I  whispered  low,  "  My  love,  my  own!" 

As  forth  we  fared  in  bridal  state, 
With  eyelashes  all  wet  with  tears 

She  answered,  "  Is  my  hat  on  straight  ?" 

Weeks  flew,  she  was  my  wedded  wife; 

My  downfall  was  precipitate. 
I  gently  broke  the  news  to  her, 

My  angel  wife  and  loving  mate, 
Our  little  all  was  at  the  dogs 

And  we  should  have  o  emigrate. 
She  trustfully  made  answer  brave, 

With  confidence  for  any  fate, 
"You'U  make  another  fortune,  dear, 

But  tell  me,  Is  my  hat  on  straight?" 

Sh»  snatched  our  baby  from  its  death 

Upon  an  engine's  path  irate; 
She  spoke  a  speech  with  much  applause 

Upon  the  day  we  celebrate; 
She  single-banded  warned  and  fired 

A  serving  man  intoxicate, 
But  after  every  feat  supreme. 

When  I  my  pride  would  intimate, 
My  heroine  would  always  say, 

"  How  nicel    But  is  my  hat  on  straight?" 

O  woman,  dear  to  God  and  man! 

What  ails  your  graceful  little  pate? 
Why  is  that  sweet,  delightful  hat 

So  difficult  to  navigate? 
Knowledge  of  good  and  evil  you, 

Kre  you  were  summoned  to  vacate, 
Snatched  at  in  Eden  and  secured 

With  penalties  commensurate. 
But  will  you  never,  never  know, 

From  now  to  beauty's  doom  and  date, 
Past  peradventure  of  a  doubt. 

Whether  you  have  your  hat  on  straight? 

— New  York  Sun. 


Oat  Here  in  California. 


Out  here  in  California,  when  winter's  on  the 
scene, 

And  the  earih  is  like  a  maiden  clad  in  shimmering 

robes  of  green; 
When  the  mountains  'way  off  yonder  lift  their  snowy 

peaks  to  God, 
While  here  the  dainty  flowers  raise  their  faces  from 

the  sod; 

When  the  sunbeams  kiss  the  waters  till  they  laugh 

beneath  bis  rays, 
And  nature  seems  a-joining  in  a  matchless  hymn  of 

praise; 

When  there's  just  enough  of  frostiness  a  sense  of 
life  to  give, 

Right  here  in  California  it's  a  comfort  just  to  live. 

Out  here  in  California  in  the  January  days 

The  soul  of  nature  seems  to  sing  a  jubilee  of  praise, 

And  the  birds  they  whistle  clearer,  and  the  blossoms 

are  more  fair. 
And  some  way  joy  and  comfort  seem  about  us  in 

the  air. 

It's  cold,  perhaps,  off  yonder,  but  we  never  feel  it 
here, 

For  the  seasons  run  together  through  a  summer- 
haunted  year. 

And  Dame  Nature  in  her  bounty  leaves  us  nothing 
to  forgive 

Right  here  in  California,  where  it's  comfort  just  to 
live. 

Out  here  in  California,  where  the  orange  turns  to 
gold. 

And  nature  has  forgotten  all  the  art  of  growing 
cold, 

There's  not  a  day  throughout  the  year  that  flowers 
do  not  grow; 

There's  not  a  single  hour  the  streams  do  not  un- 
fettered flow; 

There's  not  a  briefest  moment  when  the  songsters 
do  not  sing, 

And  life's  a  sort  of  constant  race  'twixed  summer 

and  the  spring. 
Why,  just  to  know  the  joy  of  it  one  might  his  best 

years  give — 

Out  here  in  California,  where  it's  comfort  just  to 
live. 


Badly  Mixed. 


ALPH  MIDDLETON  was 
in  love — hopelessly,  irretriev- 
ably in  love — and  he  felt  sure 
that  his  passion  was  returned. 
That  being  the  case,  and  his 
financial  condition  warrant- 
ing him  marrying  whenever 
and  whomever  he  pleased, 
one  might  expect  him  to  be  a  very  happy 
man  indeed,  instead  of  which  he  was 
plunged  into  the  lowest  depths  of  despair. 

The  trouble  was  this:  Mr.  Middleton  was 
in  love  with  two  women  instead  of  one,  and 
he  positively  could  not  decide  which  of  the 
two  he  wanted  to  marry.  He  loved  them 
both  with  all  his  heart,  and  he  was  certain 
that  each  of  them  was  only  waiting  for  him 
to  make  his  declaration  In  due  form  to  tell 
him  how  much  she  loved  him  in  return. 

The  first  woman  at  whose  shrine  he  wor- 
shiped was  Dora  Paine,  a  sprightly  little 
brunette,  with  charming  manners,  a  beauti- 
ful face  and  unusual  intellectual  gifts.  He 


had  known  her  only  a  year,  but  they  were  on 
terms  of  the  most  friendly  intimacy. 

He  was  a  constant  visitor  at  her  father's 
house  and  her  ready  attendant  at  places  of 
social  amusement.  He  felt  that  he  must  be- 
come either  less  or  more  at  once.  His  manly 
instincts  demanded  that  he  should  delay  the 
matter  no  longer. 

But  there  was  Agnes  Moulton.  During 
the  preceding  winter  an  old  friend  of  his 
mother  had  visiting  her  a  young  orphan  girl 
by  that  name. 

Agnes  was  in  great  sorrow  and  shunned 
all  gay  society.  Mrs.  Grytan  begged  him 
to  come  often  to  help  her  cheer  her  visitor, 
and  this  cheering  process  had  led  to  his  sec- 
ond infatuation.  He  had  corresponded  with 
Agnes  ever  since  she  went  back  to  her 
brother's  home,  and  he  was  sure  from  the 
tone  of  her  letters  that  she  returned  his  af- 
fection. 

What  was  he  to  do?  He  puzzled  over  the 
relative  merits  of  blonde  and  brunette, 
weighed  in  the  balance  the  numerous  virtues 
of  each,  tried  every  possible  and  impossible 
plan  for  finding  out  one's  own  mind — all  to 
no  purpose.  He  was  too  thoroughly 
ashamed  of  himself  to  take  any  one  into 
his  confidence.  Mrs.  Grytan  was  his  near 
est  matronly  friend,  but  she  stood  in  too  in- 
timate relations  with  Agnes  to  be  considered 
for  a  moment.  If  it  were  any  other  matter 
he  would  go  to  Josephine,  but  he  could 
never  own  himself  such  a  fool  to  her. 

He  had  known  Josephine  Ferris  all  his 
life.  Only  a  year  his  junior,  she  seemed 
quite  passe  compared  to  the  girl  to  whom  he 
paid  his  addresses  nowadays. 

He  was  35  now,  and  he  remembered  with 
what  impatience  he  had  waited  for  the  day 
he  attained  his  majority,  that  he  might  lay 
his  fortune  at  her  feet  in  truly  heroic 
fashion. 

She  was  20  then,  and  she  laughed  at  him 
for  a  silly  boy.  Their  friendship  had  re- 
mained unimpaired,  however,  and  Josephine 
had  gone  on  teasing  and  lecturing  him  just 
as  she  had  done  since  they  were  babies.  In 
later  years  their  friendship  had  grown  to  be 
a  very  pleasant  one,  and  Josephine  seemed 
to  him  like  an  elder  sister. 

He  went  to  her  in  all  his  perplexities,  and 
she  had  had  no  little  share  in  his  profes- 
sional success.  But  he  had  never  spoken 
to  her  of  love  affairs — indeed,  till  this  pres- 
ent dilemma  he  had  never  had  any  since  his 
boyish  devotions  to  Josephine  herself. 

So  he  hid  his  trouble  and  brooded  over  it. 
He  spent  evenings  at  the  Paines',  vowing 
to  decide  before  he  went  home.  He  came 
home  more  deeply  in  love  with  Dora  than 
ever,  to  find  a  letter  from  Agnes  had  still  all 
its  old  power  over  him.  He  was  growing 
thin.    Where  was  this  matter  to  end  ? 

One  night  at  the  club  he  said  to  a  brother 
member,  "  Hal,  what  do  you  do  when  you 
can't  decide  between  two  apparently  equally 
good  courses  of  action  ?  " 

Toss  up.  Settle  things  every  time,  feeble 
brain  over  decisions  that  won't  decide.  Here 
you  are,  Ralph.    Heads  or  tails?" 

"  Heads."  For  Agnes,  he  said  to  himself. 
Hal  threw  up  the  coin.  He  watched  the 
result  eagerly. 
"  Tails  ! "  exclaimed  Hal,  and  tails  it  was. 
"Thank  you,  I'll  follow  the  coin.  Good 
night.    Have  an  engagement." 

He  started  for  the  Paine's,  cursing  him- 
self all  the  way  for  his  treatment  of  Agnes, 
yet  happy  beyond  measure  in  the  thought 
that  the  matter  was  finally  settled.  He 
would  write  to  Agnes  to-morrow  and 
tell  her  of  his  engagement  to  Dora,  but  no 
one  else  must  know  it  for  the  present  ex- 
cept Josephine. 

No  one  was  at  home  at  the  Paine's.  Stu- 
pid of  him  to  forget  that  they  left  town  that 
day  to  attend  a  wedding  and  were  not  to  be 
home  till  Thursday.  He  went  around  to 
osephine's  and  spent  the  rest  of  the  even- 
ng.  She  played  for  him  as  she  only  could 
play,  and  chatted  of  books,  his  work,  the 
theater,  all  with  her  matchless  charm. 
Dora  must  be  intimate  with  Josephine 
when  they  were  married.  He  could  not 
give  up  his  friend  even  for  the  dearest  little 
wife  in  the  world,  he  thought. 

The  next  morning  came  a  letter  from  Ag- 
nes, and,  joy  of  joys!  she  wrote  him  that 
she  was  engaged  to  be  married!  "Bless 
that  cent!"  he  exclaimed  ecstatically.  "This 
makes  all  clear  sailing.  Dora  will  be  home 
to-morrow,  and  I'll  be  an  engaged  man  be- 
fore another  week.  Thursday  night  is  the 
Beldon  ball.    I'll  settle  matters  there." 

Thursday  night  came.  Dora  was  be- 
wltchingly  attired  in  a  floating  mass  of  pale 
yellow  gauze  which  made  her  look  like  an 
escaped  sunbeam.  Toward  the  close  of  the 
evening  he  managed  to  get  her  away  from 
the  circle  of  admirers  into  the  conservatory — 
that  paradise  of  lovers — where  he  poured 
out  his  passion.  What  was  his  astonish- 
ment and  indignation  to  meet  with  a  decided 
refusal  ! 

She  was  already  engaged  she  assurred 


him.  Her  lover  was  poor,  and  she  was 
young,  and  it  had  been  thought  best  not  to 
announce  it  at  present.  He  reproached  her 
with  unfair  conduct  to  himself,  and  she  re 
plied:  "I  am  sure  I  never  dreamed  of  your 
meaning  anything  by  your  little  attentions 
to  me.  Every  one  thinks  you  are  engaged 
to  Miss  Ferris,  and  Mrs.  Grytan  told  mama 
months  ago  that  she  was  sure  there  was  an 
understanding  between  you  and  Agnes 
Moulton." 

Chagrined  and  furious,  Mr.  Middleton 
made  his  way  back  to  the  ballroom.  Here 
he  vented  his  spite  in  a  way  most  fatal  to 
his  best  interests.  He  vowed  to  himself 
that  he  would  marry  before  either  of  those 
should  do  so.  Who  was  his  partner  for  the 
next  dance  ?  Lilly  Edgerton.  He  would 
propose  to  her  as  soon  as  it  was  over.  She 
was  a  nice  girl  enough,  used  to  be  a  great 
belle,  had  flirted  desperately,  but  what  of 
that  ?  Marry  he  would,  and  that  at  once. 
He  carried  out  his  intention.  Miss  Edger 
ton  was  much  astonished,  and  she  may  have 
had  a  shrewd  suspicion  of  the  truth,  but  she 
was  too  clever  a  woman  of  the  world  not  to 
profit  by  her  opportunity,  and  she  accepted 
him  immediately. 

He  went  the  next  evening  to  see  Josephine 
before  going  to  place  his  betrothal  ring  on 
Lilly's  finger  and  told  her  of  his  engagement. 
Her  face  was  a  study  in  which  sorrow  and 
surprise  were  blended.  "She  thinks  me  an 
ass,  he  mutters  to  himself  as  he  left  the 
house,  "and  she  thinks  about  right." 

Less  than  a  month  later  the  fashionable 
columns  of  the  daily  newspapers  chronicled 
a  brilliant  wedding  in  which  Mr.  Ralph 
Middleton  and  Miss  Lillian  Edgerton  were 
the  contracting  parties.  There  was  atrip  to 
the  Bermudas,  a  series  of  receptions  in  their 
new  home,  and  all  the  feting  and  attention 
usually  shown  a  newly  married  pair. 

On  one  of  these  occasions  Mrs.  Middleton 
said  to  her  husband:  "Do  you  see  how  de- 
voted Fred  Cartester  is  to  Josephine  Ferris? 
I  hope  it  will  make  a  match." 

"  Josephine  !"  he  exclaimed  in  an  annoyed 
tone.  "Impossible  !"  He  had  come  to  re- 
gard Josephine  as  his  own  especial  property. 
Surely  his  friend  was  not  going  to  desert  him 
too. 

"  Why  impossible?"  demanded  Mrs.  Mid- 
dleton sharply.  "  She  is  no  older  than  I 
and  much  more  agreeable  than  most  of 
those  chits  of  girls." 
'■  She  is  32.  I  thought  you  were  24." 
"  So  I  am  to  the  world  at  large.  You 
don't  suppose  any  woman  out  of  her  teens 
tells  the  truth  about  her  age,  do  you  ?  " 

Mrs.  Middleton  had  no  intention  that  the 
intimacy  between  her  husband  and  Miss 
Ferris  should  continue,  and  she  spoke  her 
real  sentiments  when  she  said  she  hoped  for 
the  match.  It  was  not  made,  however,  and 
a  month  later  Miss  Ferris  left  town  for  an 
extended  trip  abroad. 

Mr.  Middleton,  having  married  in  haste, 
now  had  time  to  repent  at  leisure.  He 
found  that  his  wife  was  a  selfish,  worldly 
woman,  with  not  a  little  of  the  shrew  In  her 
makeup.  She  cared  nothing  for  him  and 
for  his  home,  only  that  she  might  exhibit  its 
beautiful  appointments  to  the  outside  world. 
He  missed  his  old  friends,  with  whom  his 
wife  would  have  nothing  to  do,  and  he  could 
not  endure  the  fashionable  circle  with  which 
she  surrounded  herself,  so  he  gave  his  days 
to  the  club  and  sighed  sometimes  for  the 
bachelor  days  when  he  was  free  to  picture 
an  ideal  home  of  domestic  felicity.  But  if 
Mrs.  Middleton  did  nothing  else  for  her 
husband,  one  thing  she  did  with  entire 
thoroughness — she  took  the  conceit  out  of 
him.  He  was  a  much  smaller  man  in  his 
own  estimation  than  when  when  he  had 
offered  his  name  and  his  fortune  to  Lillian 
Edgerton.  He  knew  now  that  he  had  never 
loved  any  one  but  Josephine  Ferris,  and  he 
felt  himself  to  have  been  an  egregious  fool 
that  he  had  not  tried  to  win  in  his  mature 
manhood  what  she  had  denied  to  his  callow 
youth.  He  did  not  suspect  the  truth,  though 
his  wife  did,  that  he  would  have  been  en- 
tirely successful. 

To  end  in  the  regulation  way,  Mr.  Mid- 
dleton ought  to  have  found  himself  a 
widower  at  the  end  of  the  year  with  a  tiny 
baby  girl  dependent  upon  him  for  love  and 
care,  and  Josephine  on  her  return  from 
Europe  should  have  been  prevailed  upon  to 
be  a  mother  to  the  little  creature,  but  things 
do  not  end  in  the  regulation  way  in  real 
life. 

On  the  contrary,  Mrs.  Middleton  pre- 
sented him  with  a  bouncing  boy  and  was 
soon  in  the  full  tide  of  fashionable  life  once 
more,  and  he  scarcely  saw  Josephine  again. 
She  married  an  American  artist  whom  she 
had  met  abroad  and  removed  to  a  distant 
city,  while  Mr.  Middleton  devoted  his  life  to 
his  profession  and  to  his  children  and  found 
in  them  some  of  the  happiness  that  in  a 
moment  of  pique  he  flung  away  at  the  Bel- 
don ball.— Lucretia  Clark  in  Albany  Jour- 
nal. 


Appearanoes  Don't  Govern. 

I  have  jest  about  concluded. 

After  figgerin  quite  a  spell, 
That  appearances  don't  govern, 

And  that  blood  don't  alius  tell. 

Sometimes  the  shaller  plowin 

Will  raise  the  biggest  crap, 
And  it  ain't  the  tallest  maple 

Alius  runs  the  sweetest  sip. 

It  ain't  the  richest,  rankest  grass 

The  cattle  likes  the  best; 
'  I  ain't  likely  all  the  eggs  we  find 

Are  the  hen's  that  made  the  nest. 

The  tallest  stalk  of  corn  that  grows 

In  my  twenty-acre  field 
Ain't  got  a  nubbin  on  it 

Nor  any  sign  of  yield. 

The  likeliest  apple  tree  that  grows 
In  ray  neighbor's  orchard  lot 

Is  full  of  blossoms  every  spring, 
But  the  fruit  is  sure  to  rot. 

While  the  crooked,  orn'ry  seedlin, 
Standin  outside  by  the  road, 

Comes  up  smilin  every  season 
With  a  heapin  wagon  load. 

The  largest  sheep  of  all  the  flock 
May  grow  the  coirsest  wool; 

The  finest  horse  upon  the  farm 
May  balk  before  he'll  pull. 

The  scrubbiest  nag  upon  the  track 

May  win  the  longest  heat, 
While  the  one  that  has  the  backin 

May  be  the  easiest  beat. 

The  sweetest  drink  I  ever  took 

I  drank  from  out  a  gourd; 
The  deepest  water  in  the  creek 

Is  jest  above  the  ford. 

So  I've  jest  about  concluded, 

After  figgerin  quif  a  spell, 
That  appearances  don't  govern. 

And  that  blood  don't  alius  tell. 

—Will  W.  Pfrimmer. 


An    Interesting  Story   of  a  Grain  of 
Wheat. 

The  noises  on  the  inside  of  the  mill  are 
deafening.  One  who  has  never  been  in  a 
flouring  mill  of  the  largest  size  cannot  realize 
what  a  peculiar  lot  of  noises  are  made  by 
the  machinery.  As  soon  as  the  wheat  enters 
the  machine  from  the  long  spout  which 
brings  it  down  from  the  upper  floors  it  falls 
between  two  rollers  of  iron — "chilled"  iron 
they  call  it,  and  very  hard  iron  It  is,  too. 
One  of  these  rollers  revolves  rapidly,  the 
other  more  slowly,  in  order  that  the  separa- 
tion of  the  coat,  or  bran,  from  the  kernel 
may  be  more  easily  accomplished.  The 
wheat  first  passes  between  rollers  separated 
just  enough  to  allow  the  coat  to  be  crushed. 
It  Is  then  carried  away  up  to  the  top  of  the 
mill  again  to  a  room  where  the  sun  vainly 
tries  to  shine  In  through  the  flour-coated 
windows  far  above  the  city's  roofs.  It  next 
passes  over  a  wire  sieve,  which  separates 
the  bran  from  the  kernel  proper. 

This  bran,  which  contains  much  of  the 
material,  again  passes  down  and  Is  ground 
once  more,  this  process  being  repeated  four 
times,  making  five  grindings,  each  one  finer 
than  the  one  preceding  it.  Each  time  the 
fibrous  or  bran  portions  are  more  completely 
separated,  and  at  last  the  bran  comes  out  a 
clear,  brownish  husk  with  every  particle  of 
flour  removed. 

The  Inside  part  of  the  kernel  has  mean- 
while been  going  through  with  a  very  inter- 
esting process.  After  the  first  grinding  or 
breaking,  it  passes  to  a  big  six-sided  revolv- 
ing reel  covered  with  a  fine  wire  netting  or 
sieve.  Through  this  reel  the  finer  portions 
of  the  kernel  pass,  coming  out  in  what  is 
called  "  middlings,"  a  granulated  mass 
which  goes  back  to  the  rollers  for  another 
crushing.  This  process  is  repeated  through 
five  reels,  all  but  the  first  being  of  silk.  The 
last  one  has  120  threads  to  the  lineal  inch. 
The  flour  which  comes  out  of  the  fifth  reel, 
while  white  in  hue,  is  yet  not  of  the  finest  or 
"  patent"  grade,  but  Is  classed  as  "baker's  " 
or  second-grade  flour. 

The  middlings  above  referred  to  are  puri- 
fied by  an  interesting  process.  They  are 
passed  over  a  fine  wire  sieve,  through  the 
upper  part  of  which  a  strong  current  of  air 
is  passed.  This  holds  in  suspense  the  tiny 
portions  of  fibrous  matter  which  may  have 
been  in  the  flour,  and  at  last,  after  this 
process  of  middlings-purifying  has  been 
successfully  carried  out,  the  flour  appears  a 
spotless,  snowy  white — the  "  patent  "  flour, 
as  it  is  called.  In  the  process  of  grinding 
in  this  gradual  and  repeated  way,  the  germ 
of  the  wheat,  a  tiny  particle  about  the  size  of 
of  a  mustard  seed,  is  separated  from  the 
white  flour.  It  is  what  one  might  call  the 
life  part  of  the  wheat.  If  It  were  ground  up, 
it  would  not  leave  the  patent  flour  so  white 
and  powdery,  so  it  is  separated  in  one  of  the 
sievings  and  passes  into  the  darker  or  lower- 
grade  flour.  It  contains,  however,  the  best 
and  most  nutritious  part  of  the  wheat. 

The  last  thing  that  happens  to  the  pulver- 
ized kernel  before  It  is  ready  for  market  is 
the  filling  of  barrels  or  sacks.  Down  many 
stories  through  a  smooth  tnbe  comes  the 
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white  or  "  patent "  flour.  Under  the  tube  is 
the  barrel  or  sack,  as  the  case  may  be,  and 
as  it  begins  to  fill,  a  steel  augur,  just  the  size 
of  the  barrel,  bores  down  into  the  flour, 
packing  it  carefully  and  solidly  beneath  the 
broad  blades. 


Ventilation. 


The  healthy  atmosphere  in  a  room  is  one 
in  which  the  air  is  changed  to  the  extent  of 
three  thousand  cubic  feet  per  hour  per  adult 
inmate,  says  the    Contemporary  Review. 
The  air  admitted  need  not  be  cold;  warmed 
air,  so  long  as  it  is  fresh,  is,  of  course,  pref- 
erable to  cold  air  in  winter,  but  In  some  way 
the  air  must  be  brought  in  if  we  are  to  con- 
tinue in  health.    There  are  various  ways  of 
doing  this.     One  is  by  admitting  cold  air, 
so  that  it  is  directed  upward  toward  the  cell- 
ing, where  the  air  of  the  room  is  at  the  high- 
est temperature;  the  cold  stream  is  then 
heated  in  its  passage  as  It  falls  to  the  lower 
level  for  breathing.     But  in  large  rooms,  to 
utilize  at  its  best  this  current,  there  should 
be  in  the  skirting  outlets  communicating 
with  a  heated  up-cast  flue,  which  will  draw 
away  the  heavy  air  near  the  floor,  in  cases 
where  there  Is  heating  by  hot  water  colls, 
the  cold  air  may  be  brought  in  at  or  near 
the  floor  level,  and  passed  through  the  hot 
water  coils— the  outlet  for  ventilated  air  be 
ing  In  or  near  the  ceiling — to  a  heated  up 
cast  flue.     In  larger  rooms  or  buildings  for 
public  assemblies,  it  may  be  necessary  with 
either  of  these  systems,  to  use  a  fan  either 
to  propel  fresh  air  into  the  room  or  to  draw 
away  the  vitiated  air. 

The  great  deslteratum  In  the  admission  of 
fresh  air  is  cut  it  up  into  very  fine  streams, 
something  in  the  way  water  is  cut  up  in 
passing  through  the  fine  nose  of  a  watering 
can.    It  has  been  found  that  air  admitted 
through  a  tube  or  orifice  of  equal  sectional 
area  throughout  enters  as  a  cold  draught 
but  if  the  inlet  be  through  a  series  of  small 
truncated  cones,  the  smaller  section  out 
ward,  the  larger  inward,  with  a  wire  gauze 
on  the  inside,  the  current  is  so  cut  up  and 
diffused  that  the  draft   is  not   felt.  By 
analogy  a  mass  of  water  entering  through  a 
narrow  canal,  drives  all  before  it,  and  cuts  a 
channel  for  itself,  but  the  same  quantity 
passing  over  a  large  surface  of  ground  irri 
gates  it.    Another  important  point  is  not  to 
let  the  passage  of  the  air  be  too  great 
velocity;  the  gentler  the  flow  the  better. 

Home  Dressmaking. 

In  the  present  day  of  paper  patterns  and 
simple  systems  of  dressmaking  any  intelli 
gent  woman  of  moderate  means  may  learn 
to  make  her  gowns  much  more  elegantly 
than  she  can  buy  them.  The  average  cheap 
dressmaker  who  charges  from  $6  to  $io  for 
a  dress  can  not  afford  to  spend  so  much  time 
upon  it  as  the  amateur  dressmaker  who  has 
little  else  to  do  but  to  make  her  own  dresses 
Of  course,  there  are  working  women  all  over 
the  country  who  must  depend  upon  the 
dressmaker,  as  the  business  man  must  de- 
pend upon  the  tailor,  and  such  women  are 
not  likely  to  have  their  dresses  as  well  made 
at  the  limited  price  they  pay  as  the  woman 
who  makes  her  dresses  at  home. 

In  every  family  where  there  are  several 
girls  and  economy  is  a  matter  of  moment, 
one  at  least  should  be  trained  to  become  an 
expert  dressmaker  in  order  to  fit  and  assist 
in  making  the  gowns  of  the  family,  just  as 
each  one  of  the  other  girls  takes  upon  her- 
self the  burden  of  some  other  branch  of  the 
household  work.  There  are  many  simple 
devices  of  the  expert  dressmaker  and  many 
good  systems  which  can  readily  be  acquired 
in  a  three  months'  course  at  a  cost  of  not 
over  $25  or  $30  for  tuition.  In  England,  a 
number  of  ladies  of  rank  whose  purses  are 
limited  have  joined  these  schools  for  dress- 
making, and  a  great  many  ladies  join  them 
in  this  country  who  have  no  present  idea  of 
going  into  the  trade.  The  dressmaker  who 
has  not  learned  her  business  is  never  suc- 
cessful. The  gowns  which  she  manufactures 
have  a  certain  awkwardness  of  fit  and  crude- 
ness  of  finish  that  mark  them  as  the  work  of 
an  inexpert.  The  proper  method  of  basting, 
cutting  and  fitting  is  taught  in  these  schools 
first,  and  then  the  entire  making  of  the 
gown.  It  is  expected  the  applicant  is  al- 
ready a  good  plain  seamstress,  as  every 
woman  should  be. 


X)Ojv1ESTI©  G[eOJ^OMY. 


The  Kitchen. 


ol 


Pies. — Delicious  pies  are  made  by  lining 
a  pie  dish  with  paste,  covering  it  with  egg 
as  described  and  baking  it  then,  having 
ready  some  prepared  fruit,  lemon  meringue 
or  other  suitable  filling;  put  this  into  a  dish, 
cover  the  top  with  very  narrow  strips  of 
pie-paste  laid  on  in  a  sort  of  lattice-work, 
and  bake  in  a  quick  oven  for  five  or  ten 
minutes.     Cranberries,  dried  peaches  or 
dried  apples,  properly  stewed  and  seasoned, 
make  excellent  filling  for  pies  of  this  sort, 
There  is  a  decided  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  the  sort  of  dish  to  be  used,  but  many  of 
the  best  cooks  prefer  tin  pieplates  to  those 
of  china  or  earthenware.    There  is  an  ex 
celled  reason  for  this.    Continual  baking 
and  heat  make  the  earthenware  absorb  a  cer 
tain  portion  of  the  grease,  and  this  after 
time  becomes  rancid,  and  no  amount 
cleaning,  scouring  or  scraping  can  remove  it 
When  the  next  pie  is  baked  the  heat  throws 
out  enough  of  this  stale  flavor  to  seriously 
affect  the  taste  of  the  pie.    Many  cooks  have 
been  accused  of  using  cheap  lard  or  rancid 
butter,  when  the  entire  blame  of  the  objec 
tionable  flavor  lay  in  the  quarter-of-a-century 
old  plate  on  which  it  was  baked. — N.  Y, 
Ledger. 

Vienna  Waffles.— To  one  pint  of  boil 
ing  water,  add  three  rounding  tablespoon 
fuls  of  fine  white  corn  meal,  mixed  previous 
ly  with  a  little  cold  milk.  Cook  for  thirty 
minutes,  being  sure  it  is  cooked  thoroughly, 
To  this  add  quarter  of  a  cupful  of  butter, 
Mix  together  one  cupful  of  flour,  one  tea 
spoonful  of  baking  powder  measured  slight 
ly  rounding  and  sifted,  and  half  a  teaspoonful 
of  salt,  and  sift.  Add  the  dry  ingredients  to 
the  mush,  also  the  beaten  yelks  of  two  eggs, 
quarter  of  a  cupful  of  milk  and  lastly,  the 
whites  of  two  eggs  beaten  stiff.  Bake  on 
well-greased  hot  waffle  irons,  using  butter, 
clarified  drippings  or  lard  for  greasing 
Pour  the  mixture,  which  should  be  about 
the  consistency  of  an  ordinary  griddle  cake 
mixture,  toward  the  center  of  each  compart 
ment  and  let  it  run  back,  being  careful  not 
to  put  in  too  much.  Serve  hot,  with  butter 
and  maple  syrup,  directly  from  the  waffle 
ron,  having  the  plates  heated.  The  first 
one  or  two  will  not  generally  be  as  satisfac 
tory,  as  the  wafle  Iron  needs  tobe  thorough 
ly  heated  through.  The  waffles,  which  are 
delicious,  maybe  made  of  yellow  corn  meal, 
but  will  not  be  as  delicate.  The  waffle  irons 
can  be  purchased  for  fifty  cents  and  upwards, 
according  to  the  make 

Burnt  Almond  Ice  Cream. — Blanch 
and  chop  one  cupful  of  almonds.  Caramel- 
ize three-quarters  of  a  cupful  of  sugar,  add 
the  nuts,  cool  and  pound  fine.  Add  to  this  a 
cupful  of  milk,  quarter  of  a  cupful  of  sugar 
and  cook  for  ten  minutes  in  the  double  boil- 
Cool,  add  a  quart  of  this  cream  and  one 


^OUJVIG^E{0bKS'  QobUJVIN 


The  Bird's  Happy  Thought. 


The  housewives  in  Florida  have  found  a 
new  use  for  oranges.  They  scrub  the  floors 
with  them.  Go  into  almost  any  town  in  the 
orange-growing  districts  and  you  will  see 
the  women  using  the  luscious  fruit  as  our 
housekeepers  use  soap.  They  cut  the  or- 
anges in  halves  and  rub  the  flat,  exposed 
pulp  on  the  floor.  The  acid  in  the  oranges 
doubtless  does  the  cleaning,  but,  at  any  rate, 
the  boards  are  as  white  as  snow  after  the 
application.  It  is  thought  that  lemons 
would  be  better  than  oranges  for  this  pur- 
pose, because  of  their  greater  acidity.— Ex- 
change. 


tablespooful  of  vanilla  and  freeze.  To  car- 
amelize the  sugar,  put  it  in  a  saucepan  (a 
new  one  being  preferable  (and  stir  constantly 
over  a  hot  fire  until  it  has  all  melted,  the  re 
suit  being  light  brown  in  color,  about  the 
consistency  and  color  of  maple  syrup.  No 
water  will  be  necessary.  Peanut  or  almond 
candy  may  be  made  in  this  way,  by  adding 
peanuts  or  almonds  to  the  sugar  when  it  has 
melted  and  pouring  it  into  pans  to  cool.  Use 
rock  salt  in  freezing  the  cream,  as  it  is  cheap- 
er and  gives  just  as  satisfactory  results,  using 
three  parts  of  crushed  ice  to  one  of  the  salt. 
Better  results  will  be  had  if  the  mersure- 
ments  are  exact.  Snow  may  also  be  used  in 
place  of  the  ice,  packing  it  in  solidly  and 
giving  it  rather  generous  measurement.  If 
t  melts  too  slowly,  pour  on  a  little  water  to 
hasten  the  process.  The  can  should  not  be 
filled  full,  room  being  left  at  the  top  for  air, 
this  giving  lightness  to  the  cream.  Turn 
slowly  at  first  and  more  rapidly  the  last  few 
moments. 

Fairy  Gingerbread.— Crram  half  a  cup- 
ful of  butter,  add  gradually  one  cupful  of 
light  brown  sugar  (the  medium  grade  being 
the  best)  and  half  a  cupful  of  milk,  adding 
the  latter  almost  drop  by  drop.  Mix  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  ginger  with  one  and  seven-eights 
cups  bread  flour  and  a  quarter  of  a  teaspoon- 
ful of  soda  and  add  to  the  first  mixture. 
Spread  very  thinly  on  the  bottom  of  a  drip- 
ping-pan inverted  and  buttered.  Mark  in 
squares  and  bake  in  a  slow  oven  about  five 
minutes,  watching  carefully  and  turning  so 
as  to  cook  them  evenly.  In  spreading  them 
on  the  pan,  use  a  long-bladed,  broad  knife. 
A  cooky  sheet  may  be  used  for  baking  then, 
but  is  not  so  convenient  in  handing.  The, 
soda  may  be  used  or  not  as  liked.  These 
wafers  are  very  delicate  and  can  be  served 
with  ice  cream.  In  order  to  keep  them 
crisp,  the  air  must  be  excluded  from  them; 
the  best  way  being  by  the  use  of  parafnne 
paper. 


When  early  autumn  days  drew  near, 

And  with  their  fruitage  brought  good  cheer, 

A  merry  party  full  of  glee. 

In  sporting  mood  or  carelessly 

Tossed  a  small  chair  into  a  tree, 

And  there  for  months  it  kept  its  place 

Nor  could  the  storms  its  hold  displace. 

And  much  amusement  "by  the  way" 

It  gave  the  children  at  their  play. 

But  in  the  summer  time  so  fair, 
'  1'was  thought  to  bring  the  little  chair 
From  its  high  perch  among  the  leaves, 
And  branches,  which  the  summer  weaves. 

Now  listen,  children,  while  I  tell; 
Within  the  chair  you  loved  so  well, 
A  little  bird  with  skillful  care 
Her  cunning  nest  had  builded  there. 

O,  how  that  little  artisan 

Seized  on  the  thought,  matured  the  plan 

To  have  a  home  within  the  seat 

Of  your  old  baby  chair  complete. 

And  many  birds  with  envy  frowned 
Because  this  little  bird  bad  found 
So  snug  a  place  to  build  her  nest, 
And  rear  her  brood,  so  softly  pressed. 

Now  dears,  there's  nothing  more  to  tell 
About  the  birds  that  were  so  "swell," 
But  all  who  saw  the  nest  agreed 
That,  'twas  a  funny  sight  indeed. 

— M.  Ellen  Smith. 


The  Twins'  Pledge. 


Not 


HE  twins,  Essie  and  Bessie 
May,  were  ecstatically  happy 
Aunt  Dorcas,  just  arrived 
from  Meadow  Sweet  Farm, 
did  not  come  visiting  her 
city  cousins  and  nephews 

empty-handed. 
"  Chickens,  eggs  and  butter,"  said  Essie, 
"  Wild  grapes,  nuts,  my  dear  white  Kitty," 
piped  Bessie. 

"My  lovely  spotted  Spotty — the  cute, 
sweet  puopy.  Oh,  let's  feed  your  kitty  and 
my  puppy — yes,  let's  do,  let's  do,"  echoed 
Essie,  going  into  the  kitchen. 

The  tots  looked  into  Norah's  pantry, 
a  drop  of  milk  could  be  found. 

Kitty  gave  a  frightened  "mioouw." 
Spotty  whined. 

"  Hurry,  oh,  hurry,  Bessie,"  cried  Essie, 
nodding  her  brown  curly  head  impatiently. 

Bessie  ran  into  the  dining-room,  returning 
quickly  holding  out  a  bottle  of  dark  crim- 
son liquid. 
"That  isn't  milk." 

"  No,"  said  Bessie,  "  it's  medicine  to  make 
people  grow  strong;  Aunt  Dorcas  made  it 
for  papa." 

"  We  want  puppy  to  grow  quick." 
"  Yes,"  said  Bessie,  pouring  the  dark  med- 
icine Into  the  china  saucer. 

Kitty  ran  quickly  to  the  plate,  thrust  into 
her  pink  nose,  lapping  daintily.  She 
turned  from  it  "  moouwing  "  dismally. 

"  Puppy  will  like  it  better,"  said  Spotty's 
owner.  "  Drink,  drink,"  she  commanded. 
Spotty,  too,  refused  to  drink. 

"  You  shall  drink,"  cried  Bessie,  holding 
poor  puppy's  nose  to  the  dark  liquid. 

Mr.  May,  attracted  by  the  noise,  looked 
into  the  kitchen.  Aunt  Dorcas  looked  as- 
tonished. 

"  We  wanted  our  kitty  and  puppy  to  grow 
fast,  Aunt  Dorcas.  It's  the  medicine  you 
made  for  papa.  Spotty  will  not  taste  it," 
explained  Essie. 

"  Dearies,"  said  Aunt  Dorcas,  "  I  made 
the  currant  wine  for  your  papa." 

"  If  it  is  good  for  papa,  why  isn't  it  good 
for  Spotty  ?  " 

Is  it  good  for  you,  papa?"  inquired 
Bessie. 

"  The  wine  has  headaches  in  it,  my  dears. 
You  do  not  want  your  pets  to  take  that 
which  gives  them  a  headache,"  said  Mamma 
May,  bravely  looking  directly  into  Aunt 
Dorcas'  blue  eyes.  Aunt  Dorcas  and  Mrs. 
May  did  not  think  alike  on  a  number  of 
questions.  "  Nora  will  bring  you  milk  for 
our  pets."  Nora  brought  the  milk. 
The  puppy  in  his  haste  toddled  over  pussy 
endeavoring  to  reach  the  milk  first  fellow. 


"  They  know  milk  is  good  for  'em. 

they  not  wise  little  creatures  ?  They  won  t 
touch  the  medicine  that  isn't  good  for  'em," 
said  Essie,  gaily. 

"  Dee,  dee,  papa, '(  I  was  you  I  wouldn't 
ever  take  medicine  that  gave  me  a  head- 
ache," murmured  Bessie,  winding  about  the 
young  man's  neck  two  tiny  plump  arms. 

A  few  hours  later  the  twins  gravely  an- 
nounced to  Papa  and  Mamma  May  with 
Aunt  Dorcas  for  witness,  "  they  never,  never 
intended  to  taste  headache  medicine,  and 
should  drink  milk  a  long,  long  time;  that 
was  best  for  little  girls." 

"  It's  a  time  when  people  make  promises, 
papa,  an'  we  want  to  promise  something. 
We  truly  can't  think  of  a  single  other  thing 
to  promise,"  said  Bessie,  gravely. — Kaye 
M'Kaye. 

Humorous. 
Easily  Flattered. — "  I  received  a  magnifi- 
cent tribute  to  my  skill  the  other  day  at  the 
exhibition." 

"  What  was  it?" 

"You  know  my  picture,  'A  Storm  at 
Sea  ? '  Well,  a  man  and  his  wife  were  look- 
ing at  It,  and  I  heard  the  man  say, '  Come 
on,  my  dear;  that  picture  makes  me  sick.' " 

Rupert — I  think  I'll  pour  some  cologne  in 
this  medicine  bottle. 
Mamma — Why  ? 

Rupert — Why,  to  take  the  taste  out  of  its 
mouth. — Harper's  Young  People. 

Dimples  (examining  her  new  Christmas 
doll) — Buddy,  how  do  you  s'pose  Santa  Claus 
got  pieces  just  like  mamma's  wrapper  to 
make  dolly's  dress  ?  Buddy — I  don't  know, 
'less  maybe  Mrs.  Santa  Claus  buys  rem- 
nants.— Harper's  Young  People. 

"Good  morning,  Janet.  I  am  sorry  to 
hear  you  did  not  like  my  preaching  on  Sun- 
day. What  was  the  reason  ?  "  u  I  had  three 
verra  guid  reasons,  sir.  Firstly,  ye  read 
ye're  sermon;  second,  ye  didna  read  it  well; 
an',  thirdly,  it  wasna  worth  readin'  at  a' ! " — 
Judy. 

Little  Clara  was  out  with  her  mother, 
taking  dinner  at  a  neighbor's  house,  and  the 
hostess,  in  an  attempt  to  be  entertaining, 
asked  her  if  she  liked  kittens.  The  little 
miss  shocked  those  gathered  at  the  table  by 
looking  suspiciously  at  the  chicken  pot-pie, 
and  replying,  "  I  does  not — dess  I'd  rather 
have  cake." 

Matrimonial  Misfits. — We  never  knew  a 
woman  who  believed  in  taking  ice-cold  baths 
n  the  morning  and  sleeping  with  the  win- 
dows open  who  didn't  have  a  husband  who 
catches  cold  if  he  sits  near  a  keyhole — Atchi- 
son Globe. 

Postal  Clerk — This  letter  is  too  heavy, 
Miss;  you  want  to  put  another  two  cent 
stamp  on  it. 

Miss  Innocence — But  won't  that  make  it 
heavier  still  ? — Raymond's  Monthly. 

Keeping  Warm. 
It  may  not  be  generally  known  that,  when 
exposed  to  severe  cold,  a  feeling  of  warmth 
is  readily  created  by  repeatedly  filling  the 
lungs  to  the  utmost  extent  in  the  following 
manner:  Throw  the  shoulders  well  back, 
and  hold  the  head  well  up.  Inflate  the 
lungs  slowly,  the  air  entering  entirely 
through  the  nose.  When  the  lungs  are  com- 
pletely filled,  hold  the  breath  for  ten  seconds 
or  longer,  and  then  expire  it  quickly  through 
the  mouth.  After  repeating  this  exercise 
while  one  is  chilly,  a  feeling  of  warmth  will 
be  felt  over  the  entire  body,  and  even  in  the 
feet  and  hands.  It  is  important  to  practice 
this  exercise  many  times  each  day,  and 
specially  when  in  the  open  air.  If  the 
habit  ever  becomes  universal,  then  consump- 
tion and  many  other  diseases  will  rarely,  If 
ever,  be  heard  of.  Not  only  while  practicing 
the  breathing  exercise  must  the  clothing  be 
loose  over  the  chest,  but  beginners  will  do 
well  to  remember,  In  having  their  clothes 
fitted,  to  allow  for  the  permanent  expansion 
of  one,  two,  and  even  three  inches  which 
will  follow. 


Highest  of  all  in  Leavening  Power. — Latest  U.  S.  Gov't  Report 
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J?ATRONS  Of  ]E>,USBAfJE>r\Y. 
Random  Thoughts. 

By  A.  P.  Roachi,  W.  M.  8.  G.  of  California. 

Content,  now  days,  is  seldom  found, 

In  those  who,  by  their  labor,  till  the  ground. 

What  is  in  a  name?  Everything,  either 
for  weal  or  for  woe.  What  feelings  of  dis 
gust  are  engendered  by  the  mention  of  the 
names  of  Tarleton  for  his  cruelty,  Arnold 
for  his  treachery,  Vitellius  for  his  gluttony, 
and  Booth,  Guiteau,  Prendegast,  for  their 
murderous  deeds. 

What  sentiments  of  admiration  and  patri 
otism  are  at  once  enkindled  by  the  mention 
of  Washington  at  Valley  Forge,  Greene  at 
Eutaw  Springs,  Taylor  at  Buena  Vista,  Scott 
at  Lundy's  Lane,  Perry  on  Lake  Erie 
Sherman  at  Atlanta,  Sheridan  at  Winchester 
and  Grant  at  Appomatox. 

How  many  times  has  it  been  proven  that 
Americans  cheerfully  lay  down  their  lives  to 
sustain  the  motto  of  the  nation,  E  Pluribus 
[/num. 

The  National  Grange  has  successfully 
struggled  for  27  years  to  sustain  Its  motto 
Esto  Perpetua.  Instances  are  not  lacking 
where  the  mere  difference  between  names 
meant  victory  or  defeat.  Realizing,  then, 
the  glory  or  disgrace  of  a  name,  let  each 
subordinate  grange  select  an  appropriate 
motto  by  which  it  may  become  known,  and 
which,  if  faithfully  adhered  to,  will  result  in 
great  good.  The  motto  of  Watsonville 
Grange,  "  No  drones  in  our  busy  hive,"  was 
an  inspiration  which  made  it  grow  as  never 
grange  grew  before.  Select  a  motto  for  your 
grange,  patrons;  send  it  In  that  it  may  be 
recorded,  not  forgetting  at  the  same  time  to 
suggest  one  for  our  State  Grange,  to  be 
voted  on  at  the  Stockton  meeting. 

The  grange  may  not  be  the  best  order  for 
the  merchant,  the  doctor,  the  lawyer,  the 
politician  or  the  monopolist  of  any  color, 
stripe  or  title,  but  Is  the  best  for  the  farmer 
and  his  family.  This  is  a  fact  which  all 
tillers  of  the  soil  should  remember  and  act 
upon.  If 

"A  little  nonsense  now  and  then 
Is  relished  by  the  wisest  men," 

Why— 

A  little  nonsense  laid  down  by  rule 
Is  often  pleasant  to  a  fool. 

Education  is  to  an  individual  exactly  and 
no  more  than  is  a  frame  to  a  picture;  It 
smoothes  the  lines,  ronnds  out  the  contour, 
promotes  the  expression,  relieves  the  harsh- 
ness and  enhances  the  symmetry,  but  It  can 
add  nothing  new  to  the  original  plan  or 
mental  constitution  of  the  man  or  woman, 

Whenever  patrons,  in  the  strength  of  their 
manhood  and  mind,  write  on  some  common 
policy  for  the  eradication  of  the  evils  of  sys 
terns  which  deprive  them  of  a  proper  re- 
muneration for  their  time  and  investments, 
and  then,  with  a  single  purpose  and  unity  of 
thought,  labor  for  what  they  desire,  that 
thing,  If  it  is  just,  they  will  surely  attain, 
But  as  long  as  they  allow  politics  to  divide 
them  into  several  hostile  camps,  lose  sight 
of  the  fact  that  what  injures  a  Demo- 
cratic  farmer  also  injures  a  Republican 
farmer  alike  situated,  and  that  what  benefits 
a  Republican  farmer  likewise  benefits 
Democratic  farmer  alike  situated,  they  must 
continue  to  serve  as  the  tail  of  any  kite 
political  parties  care  to  fly. 

Two  Rock,  Potter  Valley,  Stockton,  San 
Antonio,  Merced,  Yuba  City,  Grimes,  San 
Jose,  Tulare  and  Bennett  Valley  Granges 
have  nobly  responded  to  the  call  of  duty  for 
the  present  year.  May  we  not  hope  that  all 
others  will  be  as  patriotic  and  courageous  ? 

The  salutatory  of  the  new  National 
Grange  Lecturer  (Bro.  Alpha  Messer)  has 
the  ring  of  the  pure  grange  metal,  and  that 
he  has  a  clear  understanding  of  the  difficul- 
ties he  will  have  to  meet  none  can  doubt. 
He  promises  his  best  efforts  In  the  cause, 
and  he  Is  neither  a  novice  nor  a  beginner  in 
matters  educational. 


Tulare  Grange. 

To  the  Editor: — Tulare  Grange  held 
Its  regular  stated  meeting  on  Saturday  after- 
noon. Notwithstanding  the  day  was  wet 
and  unfavorable,  a  good  attendance  was 
had,  Including  all  the  newly  installed  of- 
ficers. W.  M.  Premo  communicated  the 
new  annual  password.  A  committee  was 
appointed  to  consider  and  report  at  next 
meeting  the  change  and  shortening  of  the 
ritual  proposed  by  San  Jose  Grange. 

Sections  2  and  3  of  Article  9  of  the  by- 
laws were  repealed.  These  sections  pro- 
vided for  a  Mortuary  Fund  on  a  regular  and 
strict  payment  of  dues  rarely  complied  with. 

Bro.  F.  S.  Chapln  made  an  interesting 
address  on  his  trip  to  the  World's  Fair  and 
New  York  and  on  a  uniform  and  advisable 
method  of  putting  up  and  marketing  Cali- 
fornia fruit,  suggesting  that  small  receipt- 


books  giving  directions  for  preparing  and 
cooking  California  fruits  be  printed  and  one 
put  in  each  package. 

At  the  next  regular  meeting  the  newly 
elected  officers  propose  to  rehearse  the  work. 

The  grange  has  received  from  Senator 
Perkins  and  Congressman  Bowers  varions 
vegetable  seeds — a  variety  in  each  package. 
Packages,  with  a  copy  of  Grange  Declara- 
tion of  Purposes  to  each,  were  distributed  to 
members  and  sent  out  to  other  farmers  to 
cultivate  and  report  results. 

Joint  Installation  at  Haywards. 

One  of  the  very  notable  grange  meetings 
of  the  season  was  held  at  Haywards  last 
week,  the  occasion  being  a  joint  Installation 
by  Eden  Grange  (of  Haywards)  and  Tern 
escal  Grange  (of  Oakland).  There  was  £ 
large  attendance  and  the  services  of  Installa- 
tion were  conducted  by  Mr.  Goodenough, 
lecturer  of  the  State  Grange.  Excellent 
addresses  were  made  by  the  new  masters, 
Mr.  A.  T.  Dewey  of  Temescal  and  Mr. 
Chrlstenson  of  Eden,  and  others.  Each  of 
the  other  new  officers  in  turn  had  something 
to  say,  and  the  meeting  was  lively  and  inter- 
esting from  beginning  to  end.  The  principal 
address  was  by  State  Lecturer  Goodenough, 
as  follows : 

This  was  not  an  order  of  brigadiers.  No 
officers  ever  fought  a  battle  alone.  The 
rank  and  file  must  do  the  fighting.  They 
would  not  be  found  wanting  in  any  effort 
necessary  to  success  in  every  department. 
The  interests  of  our  great  order  are  in  your 
keeping.  It  is  no  light  task.  It  is  not  my 
office  to  tell  you  it  Is  an  easy  matter. 
Mutually  resolve  to  labor  for  our  order,  our 
country  and  the  good  of  man.  Our  declara- 
tion of  principles  is  fit  to  be  hung  by  the 
side  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
Our  object  is  to  develop  a  better  and  higher 
manhood  and  womanhood  among  ourselves. 
Archimedes  said :  "  Give  me  standing 
place  and  I  will  move  the  world."  Goethe 
said  :  "  Make  good  your  standing  place  and 
move  the  world."  Our  work  is  to  move  our 
country  to  a  higher  plane. 

Do  we  understand  our  heritage  ?  The 
past  culminates  in  us.  (Here  the  speaker 
quoted  the  poem, 11  Heir  of  all  the  ages,  I.") 
What  a  heritage  it  is;  the  fruits  of  all  the 
past  are  in  our  hands. 

Shall  we  advance  to  our  high  position  as 
members  of  this  great  order  ?  Every  reason 
to  believe  we  can  accomplish  our  purpose, 
make  our  mark,  leave  the  tide  at  higher  flood 
than  we  found  it. 

Over  half  of  onr  population  Is  upon  farms, 
united  by  the  strong  and  faithful  tie  of  agri- 
culture. It  is  their  duty  to  see  that  what- 
ever stands  in  the  way  of  human  progress 
shall  be  removed.  It  is  their  duty  to  In- 
augurate whatever  advances  the  race.  (Here 
the  speaker  told  the  humorous  story  of  the 
Tipperary  courthouse:  First,  the  new  court- 
house should  be  built;  secondly,  the  ma- 
terials in  the  old  courthouse  should  be  used 
in  building  the  new;  thirdly,  the  old  court- 
house must  not  be  taken  down  till  the  new 
one  is  built.)  We,  however,  should  take 
down  the  old  house  and  use  the  materials  in 
building  better. 

The  other  half  of  the  population  cannot 
exist  without  us.  They  should  not  dominate 
us,  and  we  should  qualify  ourselves  to  act 
wisely.  The  prosperity  of  the  country  rests 
on  us.  We  must  not  hesitate  to  hurt  the 
feelings  once  in  a  while;  we  must  do  our 
duty.    All  are  bound  np  with  us. 

Seventy-nine  one-hundred  ths  of  the  freight 
transported  by  the  railroads  comes  from  the 
farm.  Twenty  thousand  carloads  of  fruit 
went  East  from  California  this  season. 
Ought  they  not  to  have  consideration  for  the 
farms?  The  railroads  could  not  live  a 
month  without  us.  We  ought  to  rise  in  our 
power  and  assert  our  rights.  Our  organiza- 
tion forbids  partisanship,  but  we  are  not  for- 
bidden to  take  np  great  economic  questions. 
Stand  together  in  a  strong  pnll  and  a  long 
pull  until  what  is  good  for  all  Is  accom- 
plished. 

The  prosperity  of  all  depends  upon  us. 
When  the  thirty  millions  of  farmers  go  into 
the  market  and  buy,  everything  jumps  with 
prosperity.  When  they  do  not  and  cannot 
go  into  the  market  and  buy,  everything  lan- 
guishes. The  crops  had  been  poor,  and 
hence  there  was  present  stagnation.  The 
farmers  were  compelled  to  economize,  and 
could  not  buy.  It  made  him  sick  to  eat 
bread  at  a  cent  a  pound.  When  we  take 
care  of  ourselves  we  take  care  of  all. 

The  lands  of  the  United  States  are  valued 
at  sixty-five  thousand  millions  of  dollars. 
Where  did  all  this  value  come  from  ?  What 
was  It  worth  when  Columbus  discovered 
America?  Not  a  cent.  To  count  this  vast 
sum,  how  long  do  you  think  it  would  take  ? 
To  count  $50,000  a  day,  a  man  would  be 
4000  years  old.    I^abor  produced  every  dol- 


lar of  it.  You  cannot  point  to  a  dollar  that 
labor  did  not  produce. 

One  per  cent  of  our  population  own  half 
of  the  values.  It  ought  not  to  be  so.  Labor 
created  it  all.  The  farmers  more  than  half 
of  it.  The  object  of  the  grange  is  to  organ- 
ize this  great  mass  of  labor. 

He  was  a  member  of  a  number  of  secret 
societies,  bnt  none  was  as  great  as  the 
grange. 

1.  Its  object  is  to  secure  prosperity  to  all. 
2.  It  is  a  social  order.  3.  It  is  a  moral  or- 
ganization. 4.  It  is  an  educational  order. 
And  it  is  the  business  of  the  grange  to  see 
that  the  community  at  large  understands 
these  questions. 

Here  the  speaker  told  a  humorous  story 
of  the  man  who  reached  the  wharf  after  the 
boat  had  shoved  off.  He  made  a  desperate 
leap  and  struck  on  his  head  on  deck.  When 
he  recovered,  the  boat  was  a  mile  or  more 
out,  and  the  fellow  looked  back  and  said, 
"  Great  Scott,  what  a  jump  ! " 

What  a  jump  we  should  make  If  we  did 
our  duty. 

Here  the  speaker  related  the  story  of  the 
frogs  in  the  milk  cans.  The  one  frog  gave 
up  the  struggle  and  sank  to  the  bottom. 
The  frog  in  the  next  can  swam  and  kicked 
through  the  night,  and  when  the  farmer 
came  out  in  the  morning  he  found  a  live 
frog  sitting  on  a  butter  patty.  This  frog 
had  conquered  his  environment.  There  is  a 
grand  call  for  kickers  among  us.  We  need 
to  form  a  large  patty  of  butter  under  us. 

We  can  be  the  controlling  influence  in  the 
country.    Shall  we  work  for  it  ? 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  excellent  ad- 
dress, of  which  the  above  Is  but  a  charcoal 
sketch,  others  were  called  on,  but  the  day 
was  well  spent,  and  their  remarks  were  very 
brief.  The  grangers  bade  each  other  a 
hearty  "  good-by  "  and  separated,  after  one 
of  the  pleasantest  gatherings  in  the  history 
of  Eden  Grange. 

From  Past  Master  Steele. 

To  the  Editor: — It  is  with  reluctance  I 
enter  upon  the  duty  assigned  by  the  Worthy 
Master  of  the  State  Grange.  I  am  some 
thing  like  a  lawyer  I  once  knew,  who  said, 
"  If  I  only  had  the  ability,  etc."  A  severe 
cold  contracted  during  my  last  visit  to  San 
Francisco  makes  me  feel  anything  but  bright. 

Our  master  seems  to  have  arranged  his 
plan  of  procedure  in  the  form  of  a  wedge, 
and  sends  me  ahead.  I  suppose  the  small 
end  must  enter  first,  and  I  will  trust  to  those 
who  are  to  follow  me  to  crown  his  plans  with 
success. 

My  voice  in  the  council  is  for  peace  first, 
last  and  all  the  time  among  ourselves  while 
we  encourage  an  uncompromising  contest 
with  ignorance  and  its  long  list  of  evils  that 
so  grievously  afflict  humanity. 

The  new  year  is  full  of  promise  for  a 
bountiful  harvest  for  the  husbandman  and 
an  abundance  of  water  for  mining.  With 
mutual  forbearance  and  good  will,  the  bad 
effects  of  the  financial  crisis  in  1893  will 
soon  pass  away  and  prosperity  will  be  estab- 
lished on  a  firmer  foundation  than  ever,  and 
the  panic  may  prove  to  have  been  a  blessing 
in  disguise. 

A  mutual  understanding  between  capital 
and  labor,  In  which  each  recognizes  the 
rights  of  the  other,  would  do  much  to  restore 
confidence,  the  loss  of  which  causes  period- 


ical panics.  Senator  Stanford  said,  "The 
hope  of  labor  is  In  co-operation."  If  the 
capital  invested  In  the  necessary  plants  for 
manufactories  could  be  owned  by  the  la- 
borers In  them,  and  the  expenses,  responsi- 
bilities and  profits  divided  equally  among 
them,  the  difficulties  encountered  by  em- 
ployers would  be  better  understood  and  the 
effect  of  paying  high  wages  in  times  of  great 
depression  comprehended. 

Any  man  or  set  of  men  who  quote  false 
statistics,  falsify  facts  or  promises  to  labor- 
ing men  to  secure  the  success  of  any  party 
or  for  personal  aggrandizement  is  unworthy 
of  confidence. 

The  effort  to  increase  the  functions  and 
powers  of  our  Government,  and  thus  reduce 
the  incentive  to  individual  effort,  is  ques- 
tionable. There  are  already  far  too  many 
government  positions  with  large  salaries  and 
insignificant  services  that  increase  taxes  on 
industry  to  a  grievous  burden. 

It  is  the  publicly  expressed  opinion  of  our 
ablest  educators  that  exertion  is  necessary  to 
human  development.  Full-grown  men  and 
women  with  strength  of  body  and  mind, 
gained  by  overcoming  obstacles,  are  more 
important  to  the  nation  and  the  perpetuity 
of  our  form  of  government  than  any  amount 
of  government  pap  for  incompetents. 

After  the  Government  has  done  all  it  can, 
it  remains  with  the  virtue,  intelligence  and 
energy  of  the  people  to  restore  prosperity  to 
our  country.  I.  C.  Steele. 


From  Petaluma. 

A.  B.  Leckenby,  the  newly  appointed  cor- 
respondent of  Petaluma  Grange,  writes  as 
follows  under  date  of  the  15th  inst.: 

The  regular  meeting  of  the  grange  was 
held  Jan.  13th.  Installation  of  new  officers 
for  the  ensuing  year  was  the  order  of  the 
day,  conducted  by  Bro.  John  Purvine,  after 
which  a  bountiful  feast  was  enjoyed  by 
many.  The  afternoon  was  set  apart  to 
listen  to  an  address  by  E.  W.  Davis,  which 
was  full  of  suggestions  for  very  serious 
thought,  and  it  is  a  pity  that  so  few  were 
there  to  hear  and  reflect.  Very  strong 
points  In  it  were:  That  the  brotherhood  of 
the  order  was  a  move  in  the  right  direction, 
and  the  brotherhood  of  man  a  necessity; 
that  a  religion  based  on  the  golden  rule 
would  be  better  for  us  than  the  many  based 
on  isms  and  theology.  The  subject  of 
Government  ownership  of  railroads  was  dis- 
cussed, and  some  members  urge  strongly 
that  it  is  a  necessity.  There  is  a  general 
conviction  among  us  that  we  must  think 
and  work  earnestly  and  promptly  for  the  up- 
lifting of  humanity. 


American  River  Grange. 

J.  D.  Cornell,  Secretary  of  American 
River  Grange  writes  to  report  the  installa- 
tion meeting  which  occurred  on  the  13th 
Inst.  After  the  usual  order  of  business  had 
been  gone  through  with  the  new  officers 
were  installed  by  P.  M.  Lauredson,  these 
exercises  being  followed  by  a  social  enter- 
tainment, the  whole  winding  up  with  a  fine 
harvest  feast  provided  by  the  good  sisters. 
"Our  new  staff  of  officers,"  says  the  corre- 
spondent, "are  earnest  laborers  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  order  and  seem  determined  to  use 
their  best  endeavors  to  advance  the  interests 
of  the  order  during  the  coming  year. 


CURES 


PAIN, 


RHEUMATISM, 
NEURALGIA, 
SCIATICA, 
LUMBAGO, 


SPRAINS,  BRUISES,  SWELLINGS,  BURNS. 


FRANCIS  SMIT: 


MAJSl'PACTURBR  OP 


POH  TOWN  T^T-A-TEH.  WORKS. 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes. 

NO.    180   BBALB   STREET,  SAN   FRANCISCO,  OAL. 
Iron  cut,  punched  and  formed,  tor  making  pipe  on  ground  where  required.  All  kinds  of  Tools  supplied  for 
making  Pipe.     Estimates  given  when  required.    Are  prepared  lor  coating  all 
sizes  ot  Pipes  with  a  composition  of  Coal  Tar  and  Asphaltum. 


Send  for  Price  Lists 

OF  GUNS 
And  all  Articles  used 
by  Hunters  and 
Anglers. 

0 mo.  w.  s: 


GUNS  SENT  ON 
TRIAL. 

OLD  GUNS  TAKEN 
IN  EXCHANGE, 

IRBVH,  525  KEARNY  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
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CALIFORNIA. 

Butte. 

Near  Gridley,  says  the  Oroville  Register,  is  a 
demonstration  that  combined  harvesters  waste 
grain.  A.  M.  Smith  hauled  some  straw  and 
placed  it  beneath  his  fig  trees.  The  straw  was 
from  grain  that  had  been  threshed  by  a  com- 
bined harvester.  We  passed  the  orchard  this 
week,  and  beneath  each  fig  tree  the  grain  was  a 
perfect  green  mat,  showing  that  hundreds,  per- 
haps thousands,  of  kernels  had  been  wasted  in 
the  amount  of  straw  beneath  each  tree. 

Oroville  Register:  A  fruit-grower  who  could 
only  get  a  small  price  for  his  fruit  this  season 
thinks  there  are  too  many  fruit  trees.  The  cry 
of  overproduction  is  an  old  one,  and  applies  to 
almost  everything.  No  man  can  get  a  fair  price 
for  wool,  yet  are  there  too  many  sheep?  Wood 
is  low,  yet  is  there  too  much  stove  wood  ? 
Wheat  is  the  lowest  ever  known,  yet  is  there 
an  overproduction  of  grain  ?  Take  every  com- 
modity and  note  the  price  and  it  will  be  seen 
that  this  is  an  off  year.  Now  compare  fruit 
with  any  other  thing  grown  on  the  farm  and 
see  if  the  producer  will  not  receive  a  better 
price  this  season  and  make  more  money  from 
his  fruit  than  from  beans,  potatoes,  wheat,  bar- 
ley, corn,  hay  or  stock  of  any  kind.  We  don't 
believe  there  is  or  ever  will  be  too  much  good 
fruit. 

Oroville  Register:  C.  H.  Leggett  &  Son  are 
planting  17  acres  to  White  Adriatio  figs.  They 
will  set  48  trees  to  the  acre,  which  will  give 
them  816  trees.  They  have  a  large  number  of 
bearing  fig  trees. 

Colusa. 

Colusa  Sun:  Occasionally  one  sees  a  row  of 
trees  around  the  edge  of  an  orchard  said  to  be 
planted  for  a  windbreak.  These  are  sometimes 
eucalyptus,  sometimes  cypress  or  other  ever- 
greens, and  sometimes  even  black  walnut  or 
some  other  deciduous  trees.  We  have  won- 
dered why.  Any  of  these  trees  cost  as  much 
to  plant  and  grow  as  so  many  fruit  trees,  and 
they  take  more  substance  out  of  the  ground;  in 
fact,  the  next  row  of  trees  are  generally 
stunted.  Now,  if  one  fancy  an  evergreen,  the 
olive  is  a  good  tree,  and  the  fruit  of  a  row  of 
trees  around  20  acres  would  produce  a  great 
deal  of  oil.  They  might  first  be  planted  ten 
feet  apart,  and  we  would  have  nearly  400  trees 
around  20  acres,  and  when  half  were  cut  out 
there  would  still  be  trees  enough  for  two  acres 
of  land — quite  an  olive  orchard.  If  an  ever- 
green is  not  the  fancy,  what  is  better  than  the 
fig?  It  grows  fast  and  makes  an  excellent 
windbreak.  It  will  grow  with  but  little  culti- 
vation, and  could  be  planted  along  the  road 
outside  the  orchard,  and  thus  a  portion  of  the 
orchard  land  could  be  saved,  and  a  dollar  a  tree 
claimed  from  the  county  under  the  law.  If, 
therefore,  the  fancy  is  to  have  the  orchard 
belted  around  with  some  other  kind  of  tree, 
plant  some  fruit  tree.  There  is  no  profit  in 
anything  else. 

Fresno. 

A  method  of  keeping  potatoes  from  sprouting 
is  given  by  Prof.  W.  A.  Sanders  of  Fresno 
county,  as  follows:  "  Sprinkle  them  with  tine 
dairy  salt,  just  enough  so  that  an  atom  of  the 
salt  will  get  into  every  potato  eye,  and  I'll  war- 
rant them  never  to  sprout.  The  salt  also  seems 
to  exert  antiseptic  properties  in  prolonging  the 
time  that  the  potatoes  will  keep  in  perfect  con- 
dition. After  you're  sure  that  a  minute  speck 
of  salt  is  in  each  and  every  eye,  you  can  sack 
or  pile  or  keep  in  any  convenient  way." 

Kern. 

Down  on  the  old  Chester  place  there  can  be 
seen  some  magnificent  tobacco  plants,  says  the 
Bakersfield  California*.  One  that  stands  nearly 
six  feet  high  has  furnished  three  crops  of  leaves 
this  season  and  is  already  in  bloom  again. 
From  this  plantation  M,essrs.  Dunn  and  Willow 
have  taken  two  plants  each  four  feet  high  and 
two  feet  in  diameter,  which  will  be  shipped  to 
the  Midwinter  Fair  and  shown  in  the  Kern 
county  exhibit.  They  were  taken  up  with 
enough  earth  surrounding  them  to  warrant  the 
belief  that  there  will  be  no  check  to  their 
growth,  but  that  they  will  keep  on  growing  all 
the  time. 

Several  Chinese  in  Kern  county  raised  200 
tons  of  yellow  corn  on  120  acres  last  fall. 

A  bee-keeper  in  Kern  county  has  a  swarm 
that  made  300  pounds  of  honey  in  one  season. 

Kern  Echo:  There  is  something  inconsistent 
in  the  statement  that  in  local  markets  turkeys 
are  worth  15  cents  and  pork  20  cents  per  pound, 
but  it  is  a  fact  nevertheless.  A  thoughtful  man 
pondering  over  this  condition  of  affairs  might 
conclude  that  there  exists  an  overstock  of  the 
stuffed  bird  of  freedom  or  that  pig  is  considered 
the  rarest  of  delicacies  by  Bakerstield's  epicures, 
or  that  a  sudden  wave  of  prosperity  had  caused 
an  unequal  upheaval  of  prices.  Then  again  he 
might  be  convinced  that  there  is  money  in  hogs. 

Kings. 

Hanford  Sentinel:  Returns  are  slowly  coming 
in  from  our  raisin  men,  but  not  enough  has 
yet  been  done  to  give  a  comprehensive  idea  of 
the  results  of  the  season's  business.  The  pro- 
ducers will  probably  net  from  three  to  four 
cents  per  pound,  although  it  is  reported  that 
some  have  netted  five  cents. 

Alfalfa  hay  is  selling  at  $3.50  per  ton  in  the 
stack  at  Grangeville. 

Napa. 

Napa  Register:  C.  C.  Councilman  is  enlarging 
his  present  splendid  orchard  of  78  acres  by  the 
addition  of  30  acres  of  French  prunes  and  Bart- 
lett  pears.  Sim  Buford  will  enlarge  his  5  acres 
to  35 — half  Bartlett  pears  and  French  prunes. 
Truman  Greenfield  is  just  doubling  the  size  of 
his  orchard  by  the  addition  of  seven  acres  of 


Bartlett  pears.  John  Smittle,  the  pioneer  or- 
chardist  of  Berryessa  valley,  is  enlarging  his 
60-acre  orchard  by  planting  3000  more  trees. 
Frank  Philips  is  adding  eight  acres  to  his 
present  orchard,  mostly  Bartlett  pears.  Mrs. 
Phil  Sweitzer  is  putting"  out  four  acres  of  Bart- 
lett pears  and  four  acres  of  French  prunes. 

Plaier. 

The  Newcastle  News  complains  as  follows: 
The  Sacramento  papers  persist  in  claiming  the 
fruit  shipped  from  Newcastle  and  other  inter- 
mediate points  as  being  forwarded  from  that 
city,  and  as  being  a  part  of  the  resources  of  that 
section.  The  fact  is  that  out  of  a  total  number 
of  4372  carloads  billed  to  the  East  from  Sacra- 
mento, over  25  per  cent  belongs  to  Placer 
county  and  was  never  shipped  from  Sacramen- 
to, but  simply  billed  from  that  city,  it  being 
shipped  direct  to  the  Bast  from  the  several  sta- 
tions in  this  county.  Fifteen  per  cent  of  the 
amount  claimed  for  Sacramento  was  shipped 
from  the  station  of  Newcastle,  or  655  carloads 
of  23,000  pounds  each.  All  the  fruit  shipped 
over  the  Sierra  Nevada  mountains  from  this 
portion  of  California  is  billed  from  Sacramento, 
a  terminal  point,  and  the  shipping  stations  lose 
credit  for  the  amount  shipped. 

The  Placer  county  fruit-growers  are  taking 
hold  of  the  co-operative  movement  in  dead  ear- 
nest and  propose  to  organize  a  Placer  County 
Fruit  Exchange  at  once.  The  object  of  organi- 
zation is  to  give  the  management  of  disposal  of 
fruits  to  a  Board  of  Directors  who  shall  com- 
bine the  best  available  experience  and  busi- 
ness abilities,  which  shall  regulate  also  the 
methods  of  packing,  inspection  and  branding, 
so  that  a  uniform  and  reliable  distinctness 
shall  be  obtained. 

San  Benito. 

Hollister  Advance:  Jas.  Laporte  has  pur- 
chased several  thousand  head  of  sheep  in 
Bakersfield,  for  the  purpose  of  stocking  that 
portion  of  the  Quien  Sabe  rancho  leased  by 
him. 

San  Bernardino. 

A  letter  from  Richard  Gird  to  the  San  Ber- 
nardino chamber  of  commerce,  states  that  the 
average  net  profit  on  sugar  beets  at  Chinois  $60 
per  acre;  that  last  season  the  owners  of  lands 
made  from  $22  to  $105  per  acre,  averaging  $65 
net  profit.  Mr.  Gird  says  that  beets  ought  to 
be  grown  the  first  year  at  a  cost  not  exceeding 
$25  per  acre,  work  all  hired;  $1.50  per  acre  for 
seed  is  the  expense  to  one  doing  his  own  work. 
The  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  will  carry  the 
beets  to  Chino  this  year  at  70  cents  per  ton. 
Planting  is  done  from  February  to  June.  Most 
of  the  ground  should  be  plowed  twice. 

According  to  the  Ontario  Record,  Hanson  & 
Company  are  doing  some  magnificent  work  in 
the  way  of  improvement  and  development 
work  at  their  place  near  Chino.  It  promises  to 
become  one  of  the  beauty  spots  of  southern 
California. 

San  Diego. 

During  the  month  of  December,  says  the  Es- 
condido  Advocate,  Deputy  Horticultural  Com 
missioner  C.  A.  McDougal  inspected  5509  citrus 
trees  of  which  199  were  found  to  be  infected 
with  scale,  also  8403  deciduous  trees  of  which 
225  were  infected;  191  olives  of  which  34  were 
infected.  During  November  he  fumigated  732 
trees,  and  during  December  758  trees.  Mr, 
McDougal's  report  shows  that  the  orchards  in 
this  section  of  the  county  have  less  scale  than 
in  any  other  part  of  the  county. 

Santa  Cruz. 

Pajaronian:  The  long  season's  run  at  the 
beet  factory  is  over,  and  all  but  the  regular 
hands  have  been  laid  off.  About  40  men  are  at 
work  cleaning  up  machinery  and  getting  things 
in  shape  for  the  enlargement  of  the  factory, 
which  is  to  be  completed  before  the  opening  of 
the  next  campaign.  When  the  whistle  next 
blows  for  beets  the  Watsonville  factory  will 
have  the  cap  city  to  handle  1000  tons  of  beets 
per  day,  and  will  be  one  of  the  largest  beet  fac- 
tories in  the  world.  The  factory  has  just  com- 
menced to  grow;  the  beet  business  is  just  getting 
out  ot  long  clothes.  During  the  past  season  the 
factory  handled  65,396£  tons  of  beets,  from 
which  7768J  tons  of  sugar  were  made.  There  is 
yet  a  large  supply  of  syrup  on  hand  which  may 
be  processed  next  year. 

Pajaronian:  Pajaro  apples  continue  to  roll 
out  of  the  railroad  yards  of  this  valley,  in  car- 
load lots,  bound  for  all  quarters  of  the  country. 
As  the  Eastern  apple  orchards  never  have  two 
successive  years  of  failure  there  is  but  a  slim 
chance  for  the  Eastern  market  next  fall.  With- 
out that  market  the  past  season  the  apple- 
growers  and  handlers  of  this  State  would  have 
learned  the  full  meaning  of  the  failure  of  a 
market.  Even  with  the  heavy  Eastern  apple 
shipments  from  every  apple  district  of  the  Pa- 
cific States  there  is  but  a  poor  home  market  for 
the  light  shipments  to  San  Francisco  and  other 
large  cities.  The  failure  of  the  Eastern  crop 
saved  the  Pacific  coast  apple  districts  this  year, 
but  such  salvation  cannot  be  looked  for  next 
fall. 

Solano. 

Dixon  Tribune:  W.  R.  Ferguson  has  sold 
20,000  nursery  trees  to  various  parties  on  the 
Wolfskill  tract  who  will  plant  orchards  this 
spring.  .  .  R.  J.  Carrey  is  preparing  to  plant 
40  acres  to  fruit  trees,  which,  in  addition  to 
those  planted  last  season,  will  give  Mr.  Carrey 
one  of  the  largest  orchards  in  this  section.  .  . 
James  Campbell  will  plant  the  greater  portion 
of  the  tract  of  land  he  recently  purchased  on 
the  outskirts  of  town,  to  fruit  trees  of  various 
kinds.  .  .  Many  thousand  trees  will  be 
planted  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county  this 
season,  and  the  number  will  be  added  to  each 
succeeding  season  until  in  a  few  years  the  whole 
country  from  the  foothills  to  Putah  creek,  and 
from  Putah  creek  to  Dixon,  will  be  almost  a 
solid  orchard. 
Vacaville  letter:    Vacaville  will  soon  be  as 


famous  for  its  citrus  as  for  its  deciduous  fruits. 
Some  fine  oranges  have  been  raised  in  the  val- 
ley this  season,  which  are  equal  to  any  that 
can  be  produced  in  the  south,  and  it  is  very 
likely  that  a  number  of  our  fruit-growers  will 
enter  into  orange  culture  on  a  large  scale  next 
season. 

Vacaville  letter:  G.  W.  Thissell  has  on  his 
place  up  the  valley  plum  trees  in  full  bloom. 
To  the  resident  of  the  bleak  and  chilly  East, 
who  reads  this  item  while  crouched  over  a 
blazing  fire  in  an  endeavor  to  keep  from  freez- 
ing to  death,  the  statement  may  be  received 
with  doubt.  Let  him  take  the  next  train  to 
California  and,  before  visiting  the  fair,  we  will 
show  him  this  as  well  as  many  other  sights 
which  will  appear  marvelous  to  him. 

Sonoma. 

Petaluma  Courier:  The  carcass  of  a  giant 
porker  is  exhibited  at  Poehlmann  &  Co.'s  meat 
market.  It  weighs  over  600  pounds,  dressed, 
and  was  one  of  the  largest  hogs  ever  seen  in 
this  section  of  the  country.  To  C.  A.  Bodwell 
of  Lakeville  belongs  the  honor  of  having  raised 
the  porcine  monster. 

Santa  Rosa  Democrat:  J.  J.  Slattery  of 
Blucher  valley  brought  into  this  office  some 
very  extra  specimens  of  Burbank  potatoes. 
Three  of  the  lot,  taken  from  one  vine,  weighed 
11  pounds.  One  single  individual  weighed 
four  pounds,  and  a  number  of  others  all  of  un- 
usual size. 

Santa  Rosa  Democrat:  The  secretary  of  the 
Midwinter  Fair  committee  received  from  Mr. 
Hanson  of  Bennett  valley  for  his  collection  a 
beet  weighing  75  pounds,  grown  on  the  former 
Aaron  Lacque  place.  It  was  taken  from 
the  ground  as  it  grew,  with  the  soil  around  the 
roots,  and  the  leaves  are  bright  and  green.  We 
did  not  know  which  to  admire  most,  the  enor- 
mous size  of  the  specimen  or  the  ingenuity  of 
Mr.  Hanson  in  taking  it  out  of  the  ground  and 
placing  it  in  such  beautiful  shape  for  exhibit. 
It  carries  with  it  a  sample  of  the  fertile  soil  in 
which  it  grew. 

C.  Nisson  of  Two  Rock,  near  Petaluma,  has 
the  largest  incubator  in  the  world,  with  a  capa- 
city of  2600  eggs.  By  a  limited  use  of  it  he 
brought  out,  a  few  days  ago,  a  hatching  of 
about  1000  lively  Brown  Leghorn  chicks, 
which,  after  selecting  the  choicest  for  "  scoring 
fowls,"  he  expects  to  market  as  broilers  in 
from  seven  to  ten  weeks. 

Petaluma  Courier:  The  silver  cup  offered  by 
the  Massachusetts  Buff  Leghorn  Club  as  a 
special  prize  for  the  coming  poultry  show  in 
Petaluma,  arrived  here  Thursday  and  is  on  ex- 
hibition at  the  Petalama  Incubator  Company's 
office.  It  is  a  very  neat  little  trophy — not 
much  to  speak  of  in  intrinsic  value,  but  the 
glory  of  winning  it  in  the  great  competition 
will  be  sufficient  reward  for  any  of  the  pro- 
ducers of  this  fancy  new  breed,  all  of  whom 
are  on  their  mettle  in  preparation  for  the  com- 
ing contest. 

Tulare. 

We  extract  the  following  from  a  letter  in  the 
Tulare  Register  by  Major  C.  P.  Berry:  It  is  an- 
nounced that  the  industry  of  canning  sardines 
at  Astoria,  Oregon,  will  be  commenced  this 
season.  Our  home-produced  olive  oil  will  be 
used  in  this  enterprise.  This  is  only  one  of  the 
big  ways  in  which  olive  oil  will  be  used  in  the 
future.  Once  the  masses  have  begun  to  use 
this  extremely  healthy  and  nutritious  vege- 
table product  the  days  of  oleomargarine  and 
such  "  stuffs  "  are  numbered.  Olives  will  be- 
come as  universally  liked  and  used  by  our  peo- 
ple as  they  are  now  by  the  Latin  race,  and  no- 
where on  this  globe  will  this  tree  flourish  as 
well  and  become  as  productive  as  it  will  if 
planted  in  our  foothill  country,  the  lands  of 
which  adapted  to  this  tree  are  now  being  used 
for  sheep  pasture,  and  wool  worth  seven  cents 
per  pound.  These  lands  can  be  bought  for 
three  or  four  dollars  per  acre  and  I  know  of  no 
better  opportunity  for  a  father  to  give  his  son  a 
start  in  life  than  to  plant  him  an  olive  orchard 
in  Tulare  county's  foothill  country.  It  will 
beat  "keeping  store."  Wheat  raising,  sheep  or 
cattle  are  not  to  be  compared  with  it;  in  fact, 
an  olive  orchard  is  as  good  a  start  as  a  young 
man  wants.  It  is  even  good  enough  for  a  news- 
paper man  to  take  hold  of. 

Lemoore  Advance:  Chinamen  have  rented 
the  Dingley  fruit  ranch  for  the  present  year, 
paying  $5000  cash.  The  same  Chinamen  had  it 
rented  last  year,  and  claim  to  have  lost  $2000, 
Tulare  Register:  Eggs  which  go  into  the  San 
Francisco  market,  no  matter  how  fresh,  if  they 
are  all  stained  up,  go  in  as  store  eggs  and  at  the 
lowest  figure,  but  if  they  are  nice  and  clean, 
with  a  good  crisp  rattle  to  them  when  handled, 
they  go  in  at  the  top  of  the  market  and  there  is 
sometimes  several  cents  a  dozen  between  the 
prices.  Now,  a  little  vinegar  warmed  a  trifle 
and  in  which  the  eggs  are  allowed  to  remain  a 
few  moments,  not  more  than  two  minutes,  per- 
haps, will  take  all  the  stain  off,  and,  at  a  cost 
of  a  fraction  of  a  cent  per  dozen,  add  several 
cents  to  the  selling  price.  Make  a  note  of  this 
It  costs  you  nothing  and  will  save  you  many 
dollars. 

Yolo. 

The  Winters  Fruit  Exchange  has  incor- 
porated with  a  capital  stock  of  $25,000,  all  of 
which  has  been  taken.  The  membership  is 
large  and  enthusiastic.  The  object  of  the  ex- 
change is  to  bring  the  producer  as  near  to  the 
consumer  as  possible,  and  dispense  with  the 
middleman,  who  has  heretofore  shared  with 
the  railroad  company  the  greater  part  of  the 
profits  of  the  business. 

Davisville  letter  in  Woodland  Democrat, 
Twenty-six  degrees  is  pretty  cold  for  California, 
but  the  mercury  recorded  that  last  Friday 
morning,  and  we  had  ice  almost  half  an  inch 
thick.  For  the  old  Californian  this  is  almost 
as  bad  as  20  degrees  below  zero  back  in  Iowa 
Tet  this  is  regarded  as  highly  favorable  in 
checking  the  too  rapid  development  of  fruit 


buds  Davisville's  latest  achievement  is 

hen  with  four  legs,  two  in  the  orthodox  posi- 
tion and  two  on  top.  Several  advantages  may 
be  claimed  for  this  arrangement.  It  is  cer- 
tainly a  big  help  in  getting  around,  as  one  pair 
of  legs  can  be  rested  while  the  other  is  in  use. 
Then  for  the  good  minister's  dinner  it  is  better 
to  have  four  legs  than  two.  An  effort  will  be 
made  to  perpetuate  the  breed. 

Winters  letter  in  Woodland  Democrat:  So 
far  as  the  fruit-growers  and  farmers  are  con- 
cerned, the  season  has  been  all  that  could  be 
desired.  The  ground  is  in  splendid  condition, 
and  the  stand  of  such  wheat  as  is  up  is  very 
fine.  The  rainfall  has  not  been  half  so  large  as 
t  was  last  year,  but  it  has  come  at  a  most  op- 
portune time  for  farm  work  and  it  has  fallen 
so  gently  that  the  earth  has  absorbed  it  all,  so 
that  the  soil  is  more  thoroughly  saturated  than 
it  frequently  is  after  a  driving  storm  in  which 
the  rainfall  is  in  excess  of  the  entire  rainfall  of 
the  Season.  While  business  is  not  specially 
active,  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  storm 
has  given  it  a  healthier  tone  and  increased  the 
confidence  of  all  concerned. 


The  Farmer  and  the  Squirrel. 

The  ground  squirrel  is  a  cunning  little  beast, 
with  an  appetite  only  equalled  by  his  remarkable 
propensity  to  increase  his  kind.  With  sagacity  and 
industrious  habits,  acquired  by  heredity  and  neces- 
sity, he  has  managed  to  build  up  a  reputation  that 
has  made  him  a  terror  and  an  outlaw.  While  the 
farmer  everywhere  knows  him,  and  is  more  or  less 
familiar  with  his  thievish  and  destructive  character- 
istics, it  is  probable  that  comparatively  few  fully 
realize  the  immense  amount  of  loss  that  he  is  capable 
of  causing  a  district  or  State  in  the  aggregate,  say 
for  one  year,  much  less  for  a  series  of  years. 

It  is  with  the  view  of  conveying  some  approxi- 
mate notion  of  the  squirrel's  great  capacity  as  a 
destructive  agent,  while  gratifying  his  inordinate 
appetite,  that  the  following  facts  and  figures  are 
submitted  : 

Some  practical  and  observant  farmers  have  said 
that  every  squirrel  killed  was  as  good  as  one  sack  of 
wheat  or  its  equivalent  saved.  Whether  this  be  so 
or  not,  it  is  safe  and  extremely  conservative  to  say 
that  one  squirrel  or  gopher  will  eat  his  own  weight 
each  month,  and  probably  destroy  as  much  more. 
Allowing  his  weight  to  average  one  and  three- 
quarters  pounds,  he  will  eat  and  destroy  about  40 
pounds  a  year.  Now,  to  give  the  agricultural  dis- 
tricts of  California  the  benefit  of  100,000  of  these 
pests  actively  at  work  through  the  greater  part  of 
the  year,  the  figures  for  the  aggregate  consumption 
will  be  found  to  show  up  4,000,000  pounds,  a  very 
respectable  amount.  While  2000  tons  of  food 
products  lost  each  year  is  no  small  item  for  pro- 
ducers to  consider,  this  estimate  is  so  modest  that 
those  who  have  given  the  subject  attention  will  be 
quite  likely  to  multiply  it  several  times. 

These  disagreeable  facts  constantly  staring  the 
producers  in  the  face,  it  is  not  at  all  strange  that 
many  efforts  should  have  been  made  to  exterminate 
the  evil  as  far  as  possible.  While  most  attempts  in 
this  direction  have  proved  failures,  it  is  only  fair  to 
say  that  one  plan  has  proved  a  notable  success. 
This  preparation  is  known  far  and  wide  as  "Wake- 
lee's  Squirrel  and  Gopher  Exterminator."  It  was 
the  result  of  scientific  and  patient  study  and  a  full 
appreciation  of  the  importance  of  the  subject  with 
which  it  had  to  deal,  and  as  it  has  now  been  on  the 
market  for  over  15  years,  events  have  proven  its 
complete  success  and  fully  justify  the  immense  and 
yearly  increasing  sales. 

It  is  estimated  that  in  the  15  years  past,  more 
than  10,000  tons  of  squirrels  and  gophers  have  been 
destroyed  by  its  use  alone.  Let  the  curious  in  fig- 
ures go  into  this  fact,  and  by  the  light  of  the  above 
hints  find  out  the  amount  of  food  it  would  have  re- 
quired to  have  made  those  tons  of  varmint  contented. 
This  preparation  is  put  up  in  large  and  small  cans, 
will  keep  any  length  of  time  and  is  not  at  all  expen- 
sive.   Directions  accompany  each  can. 

Worthless  imitations  of  this  valuable  preparation 
are  so  numerous  that  the  farmer  should  be  extremely 
careful  to  obtain  the  genuine  Wakelee  Exterminator. 


Burlington  "Stay-On" 

STABLE  BLANKET  fits  like  a  tailor-mad, 
coat.  Ask  your  dealer  for  the  "  BURLINGTON.' 
Write  for  handsome  illustrated  catalogue — sent  free. 

BURLINGTON  BLANKET  CO.,Burllngton,Wls, 


, BENNETT  STUMP  PULLER— 9  Sizes 
Horse  and  Hand  Power. 

Prices  $25  to  $150. 
Three  Days'  Trial.  Cat. 
14 1000  rec.  free.   H.  L. 
•'"u.ttiU.ilSSSISBLr^Bennett,  Westerville.  0. 
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ELLE  CITY  FEED  AND 
ENSILAGE  CUnER7 


Made  in  all  sizes,  for  both 
power  and  hand  use.  A  toll 
tine  of  Tread  and  Sweep 
Powers,  Koot  (J Otter 8, 
etc  Send  for  Illus.  Catalogue 
and  Price  ListB.  SI  to  and 
Ensilage  Treatise  -  I  llh.h. 

to  all  who  mention  this  P»per. —  

1IKLLK  VIT  V  MFtt.  CO.,  Kacloe,  Wl 


AND  HOW  TO 
GROW  THKM. 
By  Prof.  Edward 
J.  Wickson. 


A  practical,  explicit  and  comprehensive  book  embodying 
the  experience  and  methods  of  hundreds  of  successful 
growers,  and  constltutlug  a  trustworthy  guide  by  which  the 
inexperienced  may  successfully  produce  the  fruits  for  which 
California  is  famous.  600  pages.  Fully  Illustrated.  Price  $3. 
Postpaid.  Send  for  circular.  DEWEY  PUBLISHING  OO. 
Publishers  220  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Oal. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying, 
728  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANOISOO,  OAL 
Open  All  Tear. 
A.  VAN  DKK  NAILLEN,  President. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  $Jo;  Bullion  and  Cnlorinatlon  Assay, 


$10. 

ESTABLISH  RD  1884. 


$25;  Blowpipe  Assay 
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Full  course  of  assaying.  $60. 
'  Send  for  circular. 
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PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 


January  27,  1894. 


Miscellaneous. 


— English  stockholders  propose  to  re-or- 
ganlze  the  Bear  Valley  Irrigation  Company 
in  San  Bernardino  county. 

—The  California  Sugar  Refinery,  employ- 
ing between  8oo  and  900  men,  which  has 
been  idle  for  six  weeks,  has  again  started  up. 

— For  the  first  time  In  the  history  of  the 
San  Francisco  and  San  Mateo  Electric  Rail- 
way the  operations  are  showing  net  earnings 
sufficient  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  bonds. 
The  income,  over  and  above  all  operating 
expenses,  is  reported  to  be  $5500  a  month. 

—  It  is  said  that  the  Armour  Packing 
Company  is  contemplating  the  establish- 
ment of  a  packing-house  in  Nogales,  So- 
nora,  where  can  be  put  up  for  Mexican  con- 
sumption the  beef  of  Sonora.  The  low 
price  of  cattle  there  should  make  that  indus- 
try a  profitable  one. 

— The  Tubbs  Cordage  and  Rope  Works 
are  to  resume  after  a  shut-down  of  nearly 
four  weeks.  Fifty-three  girls  and  100  men 
are  employed  in  this  establishment.  A  re- 
duction in  the  pay  of  the  operatives  has 
been  announced,  and  those  going  to  work 
again  will  be  paid  25  cents  each  per  day 
less  than  the  old  rates. 

— The  farmers  of  Lake  Washington  and 
Duwamish  basin,  Wash.,  are  petitioning  the 
King  county  commissioners  to  drain  their 
lands.  They  suffer  a  good  deal  from  floods, 
and  suggest  as  the  most  feasible  method  of 
relief  that  Cedar  river  be  turned  into  Lake 
Washington,  and  the  outlet  from  the  latter 
into  Lake  Union  be  deepened  and  enlarged. 

— Receiver  Ira  Bishop  of  the  Piedmont 
Cable  Company,  Oakland,  proposes  to  re- 
duce the  operating  expenses  at  least  $12,000 
a  year  by  changing  the  road  from  Eighth 
and  Washington  streets  to  Mountain  View 
Cemetery  from  a  cable  to  an  electric  line. 
The  motive  power  of  the  Piedmont  branch 
from  the  power-house  will  still  be  a  cable, 
owing  to  the  heavy  grades  on  that  line. 

— Professor  Burkhalter  of  Chabot  Obser- 
vatory, received  word  from  Paris  to-day  that 
the  great  Arago  medal,  with  1000  francs, 
had  been  conferred  on  Professor  Barnard  of 
the  Lick  Observatory.  The  medal  is  given 
by  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences  for  his 
discovery  of  the  fifth  satellite  of  Jupiter.  It 
has  only  been  conferred  once  before,  and 
then  on  the  illustrious  French  astronomer 
Leverrier  for  the  discovery  of  Neptune. 

— It  would  be  difficult  to  convince  the 
average  man  that  fir  is  a  stronger  wood  than 
oak,  but  such  has  been  proved  by  actual 
tests  that  were  made  by  a  fair  and  impartial 
committee  appointed  for  that  purpose,  says 
a  Tacoma  paper.  The  timbers  used  were 
each  two  by  four  inches  and  four  feet  long, 
both  ends  solidly  braced  and  the  weight  ap- 
plied in  the  middle  of  the  span.  Yellow  fir 
stood  a  strain  of  3062  pounds,  common  Ore- 
gon oak,  2922  pounds;  fine-grained  yellow 
fir  from  near  the  butt,  3535  pounds;  and  the 
best  Michigan  oak  snapped  with  a  strain  of 
only  2428  pounds.  The  tests  were  made  by 
the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Company  at 
Tacoma,  Wash. 

— The  corps  of  United  States  Surveyors 
under  John  O.  Rice,  which  has  been  em- 
ployed resurveylng  lands  in  the  mountains 
north  of  San  Bernardino,  has  been  com- 
pelled to  suspend  operations  for  the  present 
on  account  of  the  snow  impeding  its  prog- 
ress. It  is  now  camped  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountains  in  the  orange  groves  at  Highland 
and  does  not  expect  to  be  able  to  resume 
work  until  April.  Mr.  Rice  says  that  there 
are  fine  forests  of  fir  and  pine  on  200,000 
acres  of  land  included  in  its  survey,  and 
some  of  the  land  is  good  and  will  raise 
profitable  crops  of  apples,  cherries,  and  in 
the  lower  foothills,  olives. 

— A  new  company  is  to  be  incorporated 
which  will  take  the  place  of  the  Oakland 
Contracting  Company,  a  corporation  which 
with  J.  P.  Cochran  as  manager,  has  done 
much  street  paving  during  the  past  five 
years.  The  capital  stock  is  set  at  $250,000, 
of  which  $100,000  will  be  paid  up.  The 
name  will  be  the  Oakland  Rock  Company. 
A  ten-year  lease  has  been  taken  of  Iron-rock 
mountain,  a  deposit  of  trap  rock  about  three 
miles  beyond  the  Berkeley  line,  and  a  ten- 
year  contract  made  with  the  California  and 
Nevada  Railroad  Company  for  transporta- 
tion. A  spur  track  about  3000  feet  in  length 
will  be  built  toward  the  quarry;  from  the  end 
of  this  a  tramway  3000  feet  long  will  be  con- 
structed. Iron-rock  mountain  is  on  the  old 
McAvoy  ranch. 

— A  bridge  on  the  North  Pacific  Coast 
Railway,  across  Austin  creek,  near  Caza- 
dero,  Sonoma  county,  gave  way  last  Mon- 
day, precipitating  Engine  No.  6  into  the 
water,  and  seven  lives  were  lost.  The  water 
in  Austin  creek  is  20  feet  above  its  ordinary 
level  and  was  rushing  faster  than  it  had 
been  known  to  do  in  twenty-five  years.  Be- 


fore the  bridge  collapsed  the  water  was  up 
to  the  rail  and  speeding  like  a  cataract.  The 
trestle  was  a  new  and  apparently  a  strong 
one  ;  but  it  seems  that  the  piling  on  which 
the  span  rested  was  driven  into  the  soft  river 
gravel  which  was  washed  away  by  the  flood, 
thereby  leaving  no  support  for  the  cross- 
beams. Therefore,  when  the  weight  of  the 
engine  came  upon  these  latter  the  entire 
structure  collapsed,  precipitating  the  engine 
and  its  entire  crew  to  the  bottom. 

The  San  Joaquin  Land  and  Water  Com- 
pany, after  six  years  of  litigation  among  the 
stockholders  has  elected  a  new  board  of  di- 
rectors with  a  majority  of  the  men  who  have 
been  opposing  the  management,  and  the 
great  project  to  bring  Stanislaus  river  water 
in  through  a  system  of  canals  will  be  carried 
forward  under  a  new  directory.  The  new 
board  of  directors  Is  composed  of  Colonel 
G.  B.  Sperry,  W.  C.  White,  Charles  Belding, 
R.  E.  Wilhort,  J.  R.  W.  Hitchcock  of  the 
new  forces,  and  N.  S.  Harrold,  H.  W.  Cow- 
ell  and  A.  M.  D.  Mcintosh  of  the  old  crowd. 
The  company  owns  valuable  water  rights 
near  Knight's  Ferry  and  has  expended  $207,- 
000  in  the  works,  having  a  dam,  several  tun- 
nels and  a  long  line  of  canal  nearly  com- 
pleted. The  estimated  cost  of  completing 
the  work  will  be  $400,000,  and  the  canals 
will  carry  water  to  150,000  acres. 


Electric  Cooking  at  Redlands. 

Electric  cooking  is  being  tried  at  Red- 
lands,  Cal.  The  Facts  says:  "  While  pass- 
ing the  office  of  the  Electric  Light  Company 
the  other  day  a  Facts  representative  was  at- 
tracted by  the  appetiziDg  odor  of  coffee.  On 
investigation  he  found  that  the  company's 
officers  were  demonstrating  the  efficiency  ol 
their  new  line  of  electric  cooking  apparatus 
President  Sinclair,  while  in  the  East,  partook 
of  a  dinner  cooked  wholly  by  electricity,  and 
is  more  than  ever  convinced  of  the  efficacy 
of  the  electric  fluid  as  a  fuel  for  cooking.  As 
we  examined  the  various  utensils,  noted  their 
simplicity,  safety  and  convenience,  we  were 
convinced  that  where  electric  power  can  be 
secured  at  reasonable  rates,  the  old  wood 
and  coal  stoves  for  cooking  will  be  sup- 
planted with  electrical  appliances. 

"  Another  direction  in  which  we  learned 
that  electricity  is  being  applied  is  in  lanndry 
machinery.  Here  there  is  a  great  saving  of 
heat  and  discomfort,  while  in  residences  al- 
ready using  electricity  for  lighting,  the  addi- 
tional cost  is  trifling. 

"Assuredly  this  is  the  electric  age,  and  if 
all  indications  are  correct,  we  are  yet  only 
on  the  threshold  of  its  development." 


Uses  of  Goal  Oil. 

Coal  oil  is  used  for  fuel  not  only  under 
steam  boilers  on  land  and  afloat  and  in  loco- 
motives, but  in  furnaces  for  making  crucible 
steel.  A  plant  of  this  class  was  recently  de- 
scribed by  W.  E.  Crane  of  Waterbnry, 
Conn.,  before  the  American  Society  of 
Mechanical  Engineers.  Regarding  such 
use  of  oil  with  engines  the  IronAqe  recently 
raised  an  interesting  point.  In  summer  oil 
will  flow  freely  through  the  supply  pipes;  in 
winter  extra  heat  may  be  required  to  keep  it 
in  a  fluid  condition.  Bursted  pipes  and 
other  such  repairs  might  easily  modify  the 
economy  of  using  that  sort  of  fuel. 


Electric  War  Engine. 
A  new  engine  of  war  has  been  invented 
by  M.  Turpin,  the  chief  point  of  the  inven- 
tion being  the  application  of  electricity. 
A  very  light  wagon,  drawn  by  two  horses, 
contains  two  groups  of  projectiles,  and  with 
the  aid  of  four  gunners,  four  charges  can  be 
fired  off  In  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  each  throw- 
ing 25,000  missiles  over  a  surface  of  22,000 
square  meters.  In  spite  of  its  extraordinary 
power,  the  invention  is  said  to  be  perfectly 
n  simple  design. 


An  Attractive  Offer. 

Readers  of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  need  not 
be  told  of  the  high  character  and  general  value  of 
the  Cosmopolitan  Magazine.  It  is  a  splendid 
monthly  publication,  a  marvel  of  beauty  and  excel- 
lence. 

We  will  send  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  and  the 
Cosmopolitan  Magazine  to  any  address  in  the 
United  States  or  Canada  for  twelve  months  for 
$3.50.  This  is  an  attractive  and  unusual  offer  and 
will  not  long  continue. 


$500,000 

TO   LOAM    IN    ANY    AMoUKT  AT   TUB  VKRT  L0WR8T  HAXKIT 

rate  ot  interest  on  approved  security  in  Farming  Lam  is. 
A.  SCHULLER,  Room  11,  608  Montgomery  St.,  San 
Francisco  (Pacific  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Building). 


Hay  Pressing. 

It  yon  are  Interested  In  pressing  hay  writs  I  Truman 
Hooker  ft  Co.,  Ban  Francisco.  They  will  save  von  money 


Nerve 

Tonic 


Blood 

Builder 


icrlptlvo 
pamphlet. 

'.  WILLIAMS' 
MEDICINE  CO., 
Schenectady,  N.Y. 
nd  Brockvllle,  Ont. 


Horse  Owners!  -Try 

GOMBAULT'S 

Caustic 
Balsam 

K  Safe  Speedy  and  Positive  Core 
The  Safest,  Best  BLISTER  ever  lifted.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniments  fur  mild  or  severe  action. 
Kemoves  all  Bunches  ur  Blemishes  from  Home* 
and  Tnttle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING-   Impossible  to  product  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  Is  warranted  to  (rive  satisfaction 
Price  $  1 .60  per  bottle.    Sold  by  drnpirlsts,  or 
sent  by  express,  charge*  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  Its  use.-   Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
TUB  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland,  O. 


World  s  Fair  Highest  Awards 

Medal  and  Diploma  _V«g|^^^ 
on  our  INCUBATOR  antip 
BROODtR  Combined. 

'  Old  Reliable"  hSiJflr  ■ 

If  yoa»r»  tat*  retted  lo  Poultry,  It  will  ft 

Rf  yva  to  md  4  enta  hi  nunpi  for  o 
r*c*  e»Ulo<u«,  (Mot  T*Ju*bU  poll 
Poultry  Culture.  Addrcstj 

Relia^le^ncubato^  Qulncyf  III. 


cable: 

1  FIELD  AND  HOG  FENCIN 
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Also  Steel  Web  Picket  Fence  and  Steel  Wire 
Fence  Board.  Write  fur  circulars. 
DeKALB  FENCE  CO..  33  High  St.,  OeKalb.  III. 

JNO.  WOODLOOK,  26  Beale  St., 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL., 

General   Ascents  for  Pacific  Slope. 


I AM  NOW  OFFERING  FOR  SALE  SOME  VERY 
choice  and  cheap  properties, 

FARMS  AND  CITY  LOTS. 

Send  for  circulars  giving  full  particulars.  Now  is  the 
time  to  buy,  before  the  Hood  tide  sets  in. 

JOHN  P.  BYXBEE, 

88  Market  Street  San  Francisco. 


STOUK 


SOALES 


U.S.  STANDARD.  FULLY  WARRANTER 

r  r  TMiTered  at  toot  R.  R,  Station  and  am  pi.  tuna  tm 
building  and  tasting  aDowed  befon  aooaptaaca. 

OSGOOD  &  THOMPSON,  Binghamton.M.fr 

PORTABLE  PLATFORM  SCALES, 
TRUCKS,  ETC. 

T  »entj -Ave  per  cent  cheaper  than  any  other  on  ths 
market    Send  for  Catalogue. 

C.  H.  LINDEMANN,  Agent, 

126  KEARNY  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO, 


UNION  IRON  WORKS. 

SACRAMENTO  CALIFORNIA. 


ROOT,  NEILSON  k  CO. 

 MANUFACTURERS  OF  

STEAM  ENGINES.  BOILERS 

And  all  kinds  of 
MACHINERY  FOR  MINING  PURPOSES. 


FLOURING  MILLS,  SAW  MILLS  AND  QUARTZ  MILLS. 
Machinery  constructed,  fitted  up  and  repaired. 

Front  St.,  bet.  N  and  0,  Sacramento,  Cal. 


A  LOT  FOR  $1  A  WEEK 

A  dollar  a  week  for  sixty  weeks,  buys  a  lot  26x136  feet 
east  of  Chicago  Heights,  the  great  manufacturing  su- 
burb of  Chicago.  Sixteen  factories,  streets  paved,  stone 
sidewalk,  beautiful  shade  trees,  schools,  churches,  etc. 
No  doubt  these  lots  will  treble  In  value  within  one  year. 

No  such  bargain  was  ever  offered  in  Chicago  Real  Es- 
tate. These  lots  are  now  on  the  Belt  Lioe  where  facto- 
ries are  now  is  successful  operation,  employing  over 
60,000  people.    Business  transacted  for  non-residents. 

Address,  DeForrest  Land  Co.,  Unity  Building,  Chicago. 
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\LIF0RNIA  j 

—  AMD  — 

HOW  TO  GROW  THEM. 


A  MANUAL  OF  METHODS  WHICH  HAVE  YIELDED 
GREATEST  SUCCESS;  WITH  LISTS  OF  VARIETIES 
BEST   ADAPTED   TO  THE  DIFFERENT 
DISTRICTS  OF  THE  STATE. 

PRACTICAL,  EXPLICIT,  COMPREHENSIVE. 

Embodying  the  Experience  and  Methods  of  Hundredr 
of  Successful  Growers,  and  Constituting  a  Trust- 
worthy Guide  by  which  the  Inexperienced 
may  Successfully  Produce  the  Fruits 
for  which  California  la  Famous 

SECOND  EDITION,  REYISED  AND  ENLARGED. 

BY  EDWARD  J.  WICKSON,  A.  M. 

Assoc.  Prof.  Agriculture,  Horticulture  and  Entomology, 
University  of  California;  Horticultural  Editor 
Pacific  Rural  Press,  San  Francisco;  See*y 
California  State  Horticultural  So- 
ciety; Pres.  California  State 
Floral  Society;  Etc. 

Large  Octavo — 599  Pages,  Fully  Illustrate! 

PRICE  $3.  POSTPAID. 

rOR  BALI  BT 

THE  DEWEY  PUBLISHING  CO., 

Publishers  Pacific  Rural  Press, 
220  Market  8treet,  Elevator,  12  Front  Street 

SAN  FRANCI8CO,  CAL. 


The  Best  Poultry  Paper 

X3ST  THE  •WORLD. 
Write  for  SAMPLE  COPY  ;    Sent  Free. 

K opened  up  a  new  field 
and  cultivated  it  thor- 
oughly."— So  sayt  the  Fanciers'  Journal 

"  farm-poultry  is  cov- 
ering itself  with  glory." 

—Thus  the  Philadelphia  Farm  Journal  irrites  us. 

It  Is  worth  gl.OO.  It  Teaches  llou  10 

Sent  on  Trial  jsw  Make  Money  nilh 

six  Months  r..r  W "J  \  Pew  Hens. 

ONLY  CENTS. 

IF  YOU  MENTION  THIS  PAPER. 

f>no  department  "  A  iiHWers  lo  Correspondents.** 

Ib  worth  ten  times  the  subscription  price  t»i  anyone; 
explains  many  things  apt  to  trouble  even  old  breed- 
ers, fiend  for  Index  tn  tlrst  1  Vols. free:  Judge  your- 
self.  If  as  much  Instructive  matter  can  be  liouifht  any 
where,  for  many  times  the  price.  Remit  cash  or 
stamps.  This  special  offer  good  fnronlv  three  months. 
1.8  JOHNSON  it  CO  ,22  Custom  House  St ...  IfaMton.  Mass 


ACTUAL    BUSINESS  PRACTICE. 


Rates  of  Tuition   Very  Moderate. 

Bookkeeping,  Penmanship,  Shorthand,  Typewriting, 
English  Branches,  etc.  Graduates  aided  In  getting  po- 
sitions.   Send  for  circulars.      T.  A.  ROBINSON.  Pres. 


C.  H.  EVANS  &  CO.. 

(Successors  to  THOMSON  &  EVANS.) 

110  and  IIS  He  ale  Street,  8.  P. 

MACHINE  WORKS, 
Steam  Pumps  Steam  Engines 

And  All  Kindt  of  MACHINERY. 


FCS  Till  BEST  DiPSOTES 

ARTIFICIAL  LIMBS 

ADDRESS 

MENZO  SPRING. 

?,    9  Geary  St.  | 

J  SAN  FRANCISCO.Cal.ll 
I     OFFICE   Bt  D 


I  MM  111. K 

Breech  -Loader 
S6.00. 

RIFLESM.oo 

WATCHES 


GUNS 


BICYCLES  $15 

Ail  . .  . .  curr.|*r  uiaii  «1m 
where.  Before  you  boy, 
»-uA  majnp  for  camJofue  U 

POWELL  *  CLEMENT  CO. 

la*  HUa  M.,CI>etauU,U. 


iaroest  G }  WELL  MACHINERY"^ 

All  kin  Is  of  tools.  Fori  line  for  the  driller  liy  u.lng  nur 
Adamantine  process;  can  takeaoore.  Perfected  Econom- 
lcnl  An. -shin  Pumping  Kurs  to  work  bv  Hceam,  Air, etc. 
Let  u«  helpynu.  THE  A  M  FK  It'  A  N  U  Kl.l.  WtlUk  N, 
Aurora,  III.)   (alcaco.  I  ll.i   Dallas,  Tex. 
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Seeds,  Wants,  tic. 


TREESJJREES! 

IT  HAS  BEEN  DEMONSTRATED  IN  THE  PAST  FEW 
years  by  the  large  number  ol  trees  sold  by  me  that 
nursery  stock  grown  on  the  river  bottom  of  Sutter 
count}  Is  far  suiierior  to  any  grown  In  the  State.  I  am 
prepared  to  supp.y  In  large  or  small  quantities: 

Bartlett  Fears,  Plums  and  Prunes 

On  Myrabalan  Plum  Roots. 
— AUO- 

Cherries,  Peaches,  Apricots,  Apple,  Almond 
Trees,  Etc 

Special  Rates  on  Large  Orders. 
Send  (or  Price  List  (or  1883-94. 

James  T.  Bogue,  Marysvllle.  Cal 


Santa  Rosa: 


:Nurseries. 


AN  IMMENSE  AND  WELL 
ASSORTED  STOCK. 


TREES  TRUE  TO  NAME  Warranted  clean  and 

raised  without  Irrigation. 
PEAKS  AND  PRUNES  at  about  HALF  USUAL 
PRICES  till  my  surplus  is  sold. 
Price  List  mailed  free. 

Address  R.  W.  Bell,  Santa  Rosa,  Oal. 


IE3.  J.  BOWEN, 

SEED  MERCHANT. 

Grass,  Clover,  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds, 
Onion  Sets. 

LARGEST   STOCK  AND 

MOST   COMPLETE  ASSORTMENT. 

Illustrated,  Descriptive  and  Priced  Seed  Catalogue  (or 
1894  mailed  free  to  all  applicants.  Address 

E.  J.  BOWEN, 

815  St  817  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal 
66  Front  Street,  Portland,  Or. 
or  1914  Commercial  St.,  Heattle,  Wash. 


San  Ramon  Valley  Nursery. 

Surplus  Stock  of 

ALMONDS,  8  Varieties. 
PEACaES,  4  Varieties. 
PRUNES,  S  Varieties. 

At  very  LOW  PRICES.  Also  an  assortment  o( 
other  varieties  o(  Fruit  Trees. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES  ON  STOCK  YOU  NEED. 

BALDWIN  &  STONE, 

Danville,  Cal. 


The 
sower  has  no 
second  chance.    I  f 
you  would  atlirst  sue 
rceed,  be  sure  and  start  with' 

FERRY'S 
SEEDS. 

Ferry's  Scetl  Aimiiul  lor  IS!)! 
I  contains  the  sum  and  substance) 
of  the  latest  farming  knowl- 
edge. Every  planter  should 

have  it-  Sent  free. 
D.  M.  Ferry  &  Co., 
Detroit, 
Mich. 


A  Garden  for  a  Dollar. 

Any  one  of  the  following  Bix  collections  will  be  sent  free  by  mail  for  $1.   Plants  all  distinctly  labeled. 


Trees,  Vines  and 
Plants, 

 FOR  1893  and  1894.  

tar  Terms  on  Application. "Si 
Addrbss,    •    -    Xj.   lO.  BUTT, 
Peoryn,  Placer  Co  California, 


Vegetable  Needs.  Flaat*. 

1  s 

20  p'ok'ts,  fine  asaortm't  3  chrysanthemums. 

Flower  Seeds.  3  Carnations. 

J3  3  RoBea. 

5  pkts  Orna'tl  Foliage.  ?  Geraniums. 

5  pktB  Oumbing  Plants.  1  Heliotrope. 
5  pkts  Annuals. 
5  pkts  Perennials. 

2  pkts  Biennials.  2  Pelargoniums. 

3  pkts  Ornam't'I  Grasses  2  Roses. 


2  Chrysanthemums. 

2  Cannas. 

1  Tuberose. 

1  Artillery  Plant. 

5 

3  Single  Geraniutns. 

2  Reenter.!  Gerauiurns. 

2  Double  Geraniums. 

3  Fuchsias. 
1  Begonia. 

I  Heliotrope. 


1  French  Canna. 
1  Tea  Rose. 
1  Carnation. 
1  Pelargonium. 
1  Fuchsia. 
1  Begonia,  Rex. 
1  Rose  Geranium. 
1  Lemon  Verbena. 
1  White  Lily. 


Selection  of  varieties  in  collections  must  In  all  cases  be  left  to  us.   Substitution  made  if  necessary. 

Sunset  Seed  and  Plant  Co. 


Seed  Farm  and  Nurseries, 
MEN LO  PARK. 


(SHERWOOD  HALL  NURSERY  CO.) 


487-9  Sansome  St., 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL, 
Write  for  beautifully  illustrated  catalogue  containing  instructions  for  cultivating.    Sent  free. 


OLIVE  TREES 

In  Variety  for  Nurserymen, 
Dealers  and  Planters. 

Will  also  contract  now  to  propagate  Kooted 
Olive  Cuttings  for  persons  who  wish  to 
plant  them  In  nursery  spring  of  1894. 

OLIVE  CULTURE  IN  CALIFORNIA, 

Sixteen  pages,  mailed  free. 

Address: 

JOHN  S.  CALKINS, 

POMONA,  LOS  ANGELES  COUNTY,  CAL. 


STOCKTON  NURSERIES. 


OLIVES. 

Missions  and  Nevadillos. 

A  NO.  1  TREES, 

Two- Year-Old,  4  to  6  feet  High. 


ESTABLISHED  1853. 


FRUIT  TREES.    FRUIT  TREES. 


:  Grit  AJE»E  ~VI2KnES. 


Also  Fine  Stock  of  Shade  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Palms,  Roses  and  Carnations. 

PLANTS  IN  GREAT  VARIETY. 

Correspondence  Solicited. 

E.  C.  CLOWES,  STOCKTON,  CAL. 


B.  F,  GODFREY  &  CO., 
NURSERYMEN, 

Davisville,  Oal. 

Write  for  Catalogue  and  Prices. 


CENTRAL  NURSERY  COMPANY, 

VAN  GELDER  &  WYLIE,  Proprietors. 

GROWERS  AND  DEALERS  IN  ALL  THE  LEADING  VARIETIES  OF 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees. 

Our  Stock  is  Free  From  all  Insect  Pests  and  for  Health  and 
Strength  of  Root  Growth  Oannot  be  Excelled. 


Write  for  Prices  on  Wholesale  or  Retail  Orders.  Address 

CENTRAL  NURSERY  COMPANY, 


Acampo,  California. 


McKEVITT'S  EARLY. 

Tlx©  3N"o"W  Yellow  Freestone  Peacn' 
=  FIRST  AND  BEST  OF  EARLY  YELLOW  PEACHES.= 


KI  PENS  IMMEDIATELY  AFTER  THE  ALEXANDER  (White  Cling),  which  is  the  earliest 
peaoh  in  market. 

Fruit  is  round,  of  medium  size,  VERY  H,OHlV  COLORED,  flesh  firm  and  sweet. 

THIS  PEACH  HAS  BEEN  SUCCESSFULLY  SHIPPED  EA8T  FOR  FIVE  TEARS  and 
is  no  new,  untried  variety. 

Tree  healthy,  strong  grower,  and  heavy  bearer,  never  having  missed  a  crop. 
A  limited  number  of  yearling  trees  for  sale  this  season.   Apply  early  before  stock  Is  exhausted. 


FRANK  B.  McKEVITT, 


VAC  A  V1LLE .  CAL 


BSTABIiISZI£r>  1863. 


AGENT  FOR  CALIFORNIA  NURSERY 

LARGE  STOCK  OF 

FHTJIT   c*3  ORNTiLMENTAIj 

AT  REDUCED  RATES. 

yEywUf^iT"!  E»_  Kentucky  Blue  Orass,  Clover,  VegetaDle,  Flower  and  Tree  Seeds 

PRICE  CATALOGUE  MAILED  ON  APPLICATION. 

THOMAS  MEHERIN,      -     -      -    516  Battery  Street,  San  Francisco. 

P.  O.  Box  2069. 


oo., 


TREES 


NAPA  VALLEY  NURSERIES. 

NEW  CATALOGUES  NOW  READY. 

Fruit,  Nut  and  Shade  Trees,  Grape  Vines,  Etc.,  Citrus  Fruits,  Ornamental  Shrubs, 
Flowering  Plants,  Roses,  Palms,  Bulbs,  Seeds,  Etc, 

Fruit  and  Nut  Trees  propagated  from  bearing  orchards  at  Sausal  Fruit  Farm;  Unirrigated,  Clean  and  Healthy 
Do  not  fall  to  correspond  before  making  purchases.    Satisfaction  guaranteed. 


LEONARD  COATES, 


NAPA,  CAL 


onxr     

ALMOND  TREES! 

California  Paper-Shell,  Nonpariel,  Ne  Plus  Ultra 

and  L  X.  L. 

A  pamphlet  on  Almonds  mailed  free  of  oharge  on  application.     A  large  supply  of  the  GOLDEN  PEACH  and 
FRENCH  PRUNE.    All  kinds  of  leading  fruit  trees  for  sale.    No  charges  made  for  baling  trees. 
NO  CHARGE  FOR  BALING. 
AclctroHM,   rJ3HOY  "\A7".  TR.X2A.T, 
Davisville  Nurseries  ~  Ooncord,  California 


Extra  inducements  offered  to  intending  buyers  both 
as  regards  choice  trees  and  very  low  prices.  Order  at 
once  or  open  correspondence  with  me. 

J.  E.  PACKARD,  Pomona,  Cal. 


0LIVE_TREES. 

ALL  KINDS  OF 

Nursery  Stock. 


Send  and  get  book  on  Olive  Culture. 


HOWLAND  BROS., 

Pomona,  Oal. 

OLIVE  TREES  FOR  SALE. 

Twelve  years  experience  has  taught  me  how  to 
PROPERLY  root  the  olive.  No  artificial  heat  used. 
Address 

W.  ALSTON-HAYNE  Jr., 
Montecito  P.  0.,         Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 

Pacific  Nursery, 

COR.  BAKER  AND  LOMBARD  STS., 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

FRENCH  PRUNE8  on  Mvroholan. 
APPLES,  leading  varieties  on  imported  French  Seed- 
lings. 

PE*CHES,  leading  varieties. 

CHERRIES,  leading  varieties  in  one  and  two-year- 
old  trees. 

PEARS,  APRICOT-',  GRAPE-i  and  OLIVES 
AT  VERY  LOW  PRICES. 
— Also— 

Monterey  Cypress,  Pines,  Spruces,  Palms  and 

other  Ornamentil  Trees  and  Shrubbery  at  low  rates. 
Also  Roses,  Acaleag  and  Camellias. 

Send  for  Wholesale  Price  List  for  Nurserymen  and 
Dealers  only. 

Pepper's  Nurseries. 

ESTABLISHED  IN  1858. 

For  Sale  at  Low  Rates,  a  General  Assort- 
ment of  Hardy  Deciduous  Fruit  Trees. 

I  do  not  buy  trees  to  sell;  what  Is  offered  is  grown  in 
my  own  grounds  and  free  from  scale  bugs.  No  scale 
bugs  of  any  kind  to  be  found  in  the  Nursery.  No  agents 
employed.  Order  direct  from  the  nursery  and  prooure 
your  trees  true  to  label.  Order  early,  as  earlv  planting 
Is  the  most  successful  with  deciduous  trees.  Prices  fur- 
nished on  application. 

Aildros*  W.  H.  PEPPER  Petalnma.  Cal. 

MAMMOTH. 

A  SUPERIOR  QUALITY  OF  APRICOT. 
Fine  for  Canning,  Drying  and  Shipping. 

They  run  3  and  4  to  the  pound.   The  Largest  and  Finest 
fruit  of  the  Apricot  variety. 

ADDRKBS 

».  B  SMITH,  Ventura,  Ventura  Co.,  Cal. 

50  000  FRENCH  PRUNE  TREES 

On  California  Peach  Root,  for  sale. 

No.  1—6  to  8  ft.,  $25  OO  per  lOOO 

No.  2—4  to  6  ft   20  00  per  lOOO 

No.  3-3  to  4  ft   10  OO  per  lOOO 

First  olass  stock.  Free  from  Insect  pest.  Samples 
sent  on  application.  Address 

N,  B.  HARVEV,  Milwaukee,  Oregon, 

Kansas  Seed  House. 

EVERYTHING  IN  THE  SEED  LINE. 

Oar  Specialties  Onion  Send  and  Sets;  Alfalfa, 
Kaffir  and  Jerusalem  Corn;  Tree  Seeds  for  nurseries 
and  timber  claims.  Have  also  a  limited  supply  of 
Laythyrus  Sllvestrls  (Flat  Pea  ithe  new  Forage  plant. 
New  Catalogue  ra tilled  free  on  application. 

F.  W.  BARTELDES  &  CO.,  Lawrence,  Kan. 
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OFFICERS. 

A.  D.  LOGAN  President 

I.  0.  STEELE  Vloe-Prwiident 

ALBERT  MONTPELLIER  Cashier  aud  Manager 

FRANK  M.  Mr  I.  I.I.N. .  Secretari 

General  Banking.   Deposits  r'jcelved,  Gold  aud  Silver. 

Bills  of  Exchange  bought  and  sold. 

Loans  on  wheat  and  country  produce  a  specialty. 

January  1, 1894  A.  MONTPELLIER,  Manager. 


The  valves  and  work- 
ing parts  of  the  Fulton 
Pump  can  be  removed, 
repaired  and  replaced 
without  taking  the  pump 
out  of  the  well. 

Pumps  fitted  up  for  all 
depths  of  wells,  ready  to 
put  in. 

Send  for  illustrated 
circulars  and  price  list  to 

A.  T.  Ames, 

OALT,  CAL. 

Hannracturrr    of    Pump*  and 
Windmill*. 


FOR   SALE  CHEAP. 

TEN  18"  diain.  suction  and  discharge 

CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS, 

WITH  ENGINE  ATTACHED, 

 Together  with  

NINE  UPRIGHT  HOILEKS,  65"  dlain.,  V  high 
 Also  

TEN  FOOT  VALTB8,  and  about  300  feet  of  18" 
diam.  HTEEL  FLANGED  PIPE  in  4,  8  and 
12  foot  lengths. 

This  machinery  Is  practically  new,  and  was  built 
specially  for  use  as  a  wrecking  plant.  The  pumps  have 
each  a  maximum  capacity  to  deliver  SO  tons  of  water  i «  ■  j 
minute.  The  plant  will  be  sold  very  low  as  a  whole  or 
ueiKtrately. 

These  pumps  are  suitable  for  Irrigating  purposes  or 
under  any  conditions  where  a  large  volume  of  water  is 
required  to  be  moved  quickly  and  cheaply. 

For  price  and  other  particulars,  address 

MORAN  BROS.  CO.,  Seattle, Wash. 

$15  SPRAY  PUMP  FOR  $7 

as 


THIS  CUT  SHOWS 
THE  THREE  MACHINES 
„         MADE  BY 

THE  HEW  WORDER"  SPK1I  fill? 


Makes  Three  Complete 

Brass  Machines. 
WILL  SPRAY  TEN 
ACRES  PER  DAY. 

Endorsed  by  the  Lead- 
ing Entomologist  of 
the  United  States. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or 
money  refunded, 

A  valuable  illustrated  book 
on  our  insect  pests  given  to 
each  purchaser. 

We  will  put  this  pump  in 
competition  with  any  other 
pump  made,  costing  $16  or 
less.  Address 

P.O.  WORDEN, 
2715  Mission  St.,  8.  F. 

Only  General  Agent  of  the 
Pacific  Coast 


TJFLIEIIEJ  WASH. 

OLIVE  DXJP. 

"  Greenbank  "  Powdered  Caustic 
Soda  and  Pure  Potash. 

T."VC.  JAOKSON  t*s  GO.. 

Sole  Agents, 

Mo  6  Market  Street,  Sam  Francisco,  Oal. 


RED  SEAL  GRANULATED  98%  LYE 

 HAS   INTO   EQTJ  <f\  Ti 

FOR  DESTROYING  SCALE  BUGS  AND  OTHER  INSECT  PESTS 


ON    TREES    AND  PLANTS. 


FOR  TREE  WASH !  agSSK^ta 


— can- 
One  pound  to  5  gallons  of  water. 


Thousands  of  Orchardists  testify  to  its 
value,  using  it  In  preference  to  all  other 
preparations.  Where  the  Red  Seal  is  ap- 
plied it  kills  the  Insect*  and  at  the  same 
time  forms  a  coating  through  which 
others  cannot  penetrate.  When  used  in 
the  above  proportions.  It  is  a 

GREAT  BENEFIT  TO 
THE  TREES. 

Put  up  In  SIFTTNG-TOP  CANS,  so  that 
any  quantity  may  be  used  and  the  bal- 
ance preserved  uninjured, 

MANSFIELD  LOVELL, 

184  C'al If ornlaSt.,  Ban  Francisco. 


pxjumsjn&co.philafb 


—BY— 

ALL  GROCERS. 


FOR  HOUSEHOLD  PURPOSES 

The  Red  Seal  Lye  Is  Indispensable. 

USED  AS  DIRECTED  It  will  take  the 
place,  and  at  76%  less  cost,  of  all  other 
alkaline  preparations,  soaps,  etc,  now  on 
the  market  ONE  CAN  will  make  lO  to 
IS  lb*,  of  Hard  Soap,  or  SOO  lbs 
of  Soft  Soap.   See  directions  In  can. 

It  cleans  floors,  kills  roaches  and  bugs 
of  all  kinds,  cleans  milk  vessels,  tin  or 
wood;  keeps  farming  implements  bright 
and  free  from  rust;  is  a  perfect  disinfect- 
ant; softens  water,  washes  dishes  and 
clothes;  and  can  be  put  to  a  thousand 
uses  In  place  of  soap  or  other  prepara- 
tions. 

P.  C.  T0MS0N  &  CO., 

Manufacturers,    Philadelphia,  Pa. 


CALIFORNIA  PRODUCTS.  -:- 
ROOFING. 
BUILDING  PAPER. 
ROOF  PAINTS. 


P&B 


First  Prizes  at  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition,  1893. 

PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO,  -  .  116  Battery  Street, 

S-AJJ>T  FRANCISCO. 

E.  G.  JUDAH,  Agent,    -    -    221  South  Broadway, 

LOS  ANGELES. 


OlSTTTSr    25    YEARS  OLD 

AND  A  GIANT ! 


_  LINIMENT 


HAS  STOOD  THE  TEST  OF  TWBNTY-FIVB  YEARS' 
USE  AND  TO-DAY  IS  BETTER  KNOWN  AND  MORE 
EXTENSIVELY  USED  THAN  ANY  OTHER  LINIMENT. 


Borne  reasons  why  70a  should  keep  H.  B.  H.  Llalment: 

1st — Because  It  Is  the  best  for  Han  or  Beast. 

Id— Because  It  Is  the  Cheapest.   One  bottle  mixed  with  double  its  quantity  of  oil  Is  then  as  strong  as  most 

liniments. 

8d— Because  you  don't  have  to  wait  for  It.    You  can  buy  It  anywhere. 
4th— Because  it  ALWAYS  GIVES  SATISFACTION. 

H.  H.  MOORE  &  SONS,  Druggists, 


SOLE  PROPRIETORS 


.STOCKTON.  OAL 


SPRAYING  PUMPS. 

Ours  always  the  best — We  lead  others  follow  —  Our 
Double  Empire  Barrel  Pump  has  brass  cylinder,  plunger 
and  rod,  brass  valve  seat,  and  brass  spout.  Our 

GARFIELD  KNAPSACK 

is  made  of  heavy  sheet  copper,  concaved  to  fit  the  back, 
with  metal  valves,  and  furnished  with  the  latest  im- 
proved Vermorel  Nozzle.  The  very  best  Knapsack 
Sprayer  on  the  market.  Our  Little  (Jem  pail  pump  is 
all  brass  with  metal  valves,  heavy  hose  and  the  im- 
proved Vermorel  Nozzle.  Special  prices  to  offset  high 
transportation  rates.    Catalogue  free. 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO., 


141  BRISTOL  AVE., 


LOCKPORT,  N.  Y. 


A.  T.  DKWKF. 


W.  B.  EWER. 


G.  H.  STRONG. 


DEWEY    &  CO.'S 


SsisstiSt  Press 


Patent  -gescy, 


ESTABLISHED  1863. 


Inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coast  will  find  it  greatly  to  their  advantage  to  consult  this  old 
experienced,  first-class  Agency.  We  have  able  and  trustworthy  Associates  and  Agents  in  Wash- 
ington and  the  capital  cities  of  the  principal  nations  of  the  world.  In  connection  with  our  edi< 
SoriaL,  scientific  and  Patent  Law  Library,  and  record  of  original  cases  in  our  office,  we  have 
ither  advantages  far  beyond  those  which  can  be  offered  home  inventors  by  other  agencies.  The 
^formation  accumulated  through  long  and  careful  practice  before  the  Office,  and  the  frequent 
examination  of  Patents  already  granted,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  patentability  of 
.11  volitions  f  ought  before  us,  enables  us  ofteu  to  give  advice  which  will  save  inventors  the 
ixpense  of  ..pplying  for  Patents  upon  inventions  which  are  not  new.  Circulars  of  advice  sent 
'ree  on  receipt  of  postage.   Address  DEWEY  &  CO..  Patent  Agents,  220  Market  St  S.  F. 


STANDARD  TIME. 


'J'liis  Solid  14  K  Gold 
Htg.  Case  Ladles' 
Watch.  Walthaui  or 
Elgin  Hon.,  $30. 

iu  14  K  Filled  Case. 
O.  P..  *17:  Htg..  $18. 

Ladies'  O.  Y.  Silver 
Swiss  Watch,  $5. 


yenuvmes'i 
Walrhn,  Wulthaui 

or  Elgin  Mori.  In - 
-  .i.i  14  K  Gold  Htg. 
Case,  $45;  14  K  Filled 
II'.  Case,  $70;  10  K 
Filled  Htg.  Case,  $18; 
Heavy  Nickel  Htg. 
Case,  $7.50;  2  as.  Coin 
Silver  Htg.  Case,  *12: 
3  07..  Coin  Sliver  Htg. 
Case,  $13  50;  4  oz.  Coin 
Silr.  Htg.  Case.  $15  50 
l».  H.  It:. rd.lt 
JIotI — InBolldHK 
Gold  Htg.  Case,  $t0; 
14  K  Filled  Htg.  Case.  $25;  4  oz.  Coin  Silver  Htg.  Case,  $20. 
"Appleton,  Tracy  &  Co.  Movt .  $10  extra."  "Orescent  Street 
Movt.,  $15  extra,"  All  Watches  stem  wind  and  set.  14  K 
filled  Lanes  guaranteed  lor  21  vesrs.  KINK  WATCH 
REPAIRING.  Diamonds,  Watches  and  Fine  Jewelry  scut 
C,  O.  D.  with  privilege  of  examination,  on  receipt  uf  $1  to 
guarantee  charges,  or  sent  express  or  jiostpaid  if  cash  accom- 
panies the  order.  Correspondence  solicited.  Particular 
attention  paid  to  mail  orders.  When  you  visit  the  Mid- 
wiuter  Exposition  call  and  inspect  my  stock.  AtlKNTS 
WANTED.  JOHN  II.  DKl'IlliOLI).  M  wmfactur 
Ing  Jeweler.  Watches  and  Diamonds,  Room  IIS, 
Phclan  ltuilalinic.  Man  I  rsntlM'O. 


HAYWARD'S 

SHEEP  DIPS 


Hay  ward's  famous  Paste  and  Liauid 
Dips  received  the  Highest  Award  at  the 
World's  Columbian  Exposition,  also  the 
Prize  Medal  at  the  California  State  Fair. 
Dipt  from  all  over  the  world  were  ex- 
hibited at  Chicago  and  practical  sheep 
men  pronounced  Hay  ward's  the  best  and 
most  effective  medicine  for  the  core  of  scab 
and  general  benefit  to  wool. 

CHRISTY  &  WISE, 

General  and  Sole  Agents  for  tie  Pacific  Coast, 

Fifth  and  Townsend  Streets, 


Office- 


San  Francisco. 


PLAIN  AND  NITROGENOUS 
SUPERPHOSPHATES. 
QrTJ4L.NO  flour. 

Complete  and  Special  Fertilizers 


rOK  ALL  KIN  DS  ur 


Fruit,  Grain,  Sugar  Beets,  Vegetables,  Etc. 


MANUFACTURED  BV  TUI 


MEXICAN  PHOSPHATE  &  SULPHUR  CO. 


For  circulars  and  other  information  address 

H.  M.  NEWHALL  &  CO.,  Agents, 

809  St  311  SANSOMB  STBEET, 
San  Francisco. 


c 


ANCER 
URED 


WITH  SOOTHING  BALMY  OILS. 

WE  SICCKSSHILI.Y  TK  K  AT 

Cancer,  Tumor,  Catarrh,  Piles,  Fistula, 
Eczema  and  all  Skin  and  Womb 
Diseases. 

CANCER  of  the  nose,  eye,  lip,  oar,  neck,  breast,  stomach 
or  womb;  in  fact,  all  diseased  Internal  and  external 
organs  or  tissues,  successfully  treated,  without  the 
knife  or  burning  caustic  plasters,  but  with  soothing, 
balmy  magnetic  oils.  Bewsre  of  Imitations  as  there 
are  those  who  hope  to  profit  by  advertising  an  oil  cure 
for  these  diseases.  We  are  the  originators  of  this  sys- 
tem, all  others  are  frauds. 

Correspondence  solicited.  Consultation  free.  Testi- 
monials furnished.  Address 

DR.  EUGENE  BTJELL, 

Cancer  Institute, 
KOOH  67,  SUPREME  COURT  BUILDING, 
Cor.  McAllister  and  Larkin  Ste.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


THE  K0EHLER  CANCER    CURE  CO., 

1428  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 

CANCER,  Tumors  or  Malignant  Growths  removed 
without  knife  or  caustic.  A  GUARANTEED  CURE  a 
specialty.  Call  or  send  for  circular.  Over  300  cancers 
preserved  in  alcohol  in  our  office.   Consultation  free. 

PHILIP  KOEHL.BR.  Manager. 


January  27  1894. 
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Market  Review. 


San  Francisco,  Jan.  24,  1894. 
In  the  local  wheat  market  buying  is  not  liberal,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  prices  are  down  to  a  very  low 
basis.    No.  I  shipping  wheat  is  not  quotable  over 
$t  per  ctl.,  with  the  prospects  not  favorable  for  any 
immediate  improvement.    In  fact,  more  than  one 
conservative  operator  is  of  the  opinion  that  bottom 
has  not  yet  been  reached.    It  is  to  be  hoped,  how 
ever,  that  such  surmises  may  not  prove  correct 
Probably  $i.oi  K  could  be  obtained  for  something  of 
extra  choice  character,  but  it  is  an  extreme  rate  in 
the  existing  condition  of  affairs.    Milling  grades  are 
quotable  at  $1.02%  to  $1.05  per  ctl.,  though  few 
holders  are  inclined  to  sell  at  the  lower  quotation. 

Barley. 

Of  ordinary  feed  qualities  there  is  moderately 
good  supply,  but  of  lots  that  can  be  strictly  classed 
as  choice  and  bright,  the  offerings  are  certainly  not 
in  excess  of  market  requirements.  At  the  same  time 
the  demand  all  around  is  slow  and  the  volume  of 
business  is  far  from  being  large.  We  quote  as  fol 
lows:  Feed,  70c  to  75c  per  ctl  for  fair  to  good  qual- 
ity. 76&C  to  77KC  for  choice  bright;  brewing,  82%c 
to  90c  per  ctl. 

Dried  Fruits. 

On  another  page  we  give  a  review  of  the  dried- 
fruit  trade  by  the  manager  of  a  well-known  com- 
mission merchant  who  has  a  character  both 
for  discernment  and  integrity.  It  is  from  the 
standpoint  of  inside  information,  and  is  well 
worth  the  attention  of  fruit  men.  The  mar 
ket  remains  in  quiet  condition.  Apples  and 
apricots  are  scarce,  while  offerings  of  choice 
peaches  are  rather  slim.  Prunes  are  in  liberal  sup 
ply,  but  neglected.  We  quote  as  follows:  Apples,  5 
®5'Ac  ^  ft  for  quartered,  s@S'Ac  for  sliced,  and 
8@9C  for  evaporated;  Pears,  4@8c  $  ft  for 
bleached  halves,  and  4@5c  for  quarters;  bleached 
Peaches,  6@8c;  sun-dried  peaches,  4@sc;  Apricots, 
Moorparks,  n^@i3c;  do  Royals,  io@nc  for 
bleached  and  6@7'Ac  for  sun-dried;  Prunes,  4'Ac 
^  lb  for  the  four  sizes,  and  2%@^c  for  ungraded; 
Plums,  $@S'Ac  for  pitted  and  i'A  to  2c  for  un- 
pitted;  Figs,  3  to  4c  for  pressed  and  iji  to  2c  for 
unpressed;  White  Nectarines,  6  to  7c;  Red  Nec- 
tarines, 5  to  6c  ^  ft. 

RAISINS— Dealers  are  anxiously  waiting  for 
something  to  occur  to  break  up  the  dull 
monotony  of  the  situation.  We  quote 
as  follows:  London  Layers.  $i  to  $1.25;  loose 
Muscatels,  in  boxes,  7S@90c;  clusters,  $1.50 
to  $1.75;  loose  Muscatels,  in  sacks,  2%  to  3c  per 
pound  for  3  crown;  2  to  2#c  for  2  crown;  Dried 
Grapes,  1  to  ij£c  per  pound. 

General  Produce  Market. 

OATS— There  is  regular  movement  at  steady 
prices.  Supplies  are  not  coming  forward  with  any 
marked  freedom,  but  stocks  on  hand  are  of  fair 
magnitude,  and  they  will  likely  have  to  be  materially 
reduced  before  any  positive  advance  in  values  can 
be  established.  We  quote  as  follows  :  Milling, 
$t.i5@i.22^;  Surprise,  %\.22%  ©1.32^;  fancy 
feed,  $i.2o@i.225£  ;  good  to  choice,  $i.i2^@i.i7^ ; 
poor  to  fair.  92Mc@St.07K;  Black,  85c@tt.22K; 
Gray,  $i.os@i.i5  $  ctl.. 

CORN— Small  Yellow  has  been  marked  down,  as 
offerings  are  increasing.  No  other  change.  Trade 
quiet.  Quotable  at  8o@82^c  ^  ctl.  for  large 
Yellow,  87K@9°c  for  small  Yellow,  and  go@g2}ic 
for  White. 

CRACKED  CORN— Quotable  at  $20.so@2i.5o 
$ton. 

CORNMEAL— Millers  quote  feed  at  $20  to  $21 
per  ton;  fine  kinds  for  the  table,  in  large  and  small 
packages,  2K@3#c  per  pound. 

OILCAKE  MEAL— Quotable  at  $37.50  per  ton 
from  the  mill. 

SEEDS— We  quote.  Mustard,  brown,  $2-75@3; 
Yellow,  $3.25@3  5o;  Canary,  imported,  $4(6)4.25; 
do,  California,  — ;  Hemp,  3KC  $  ft;  Rape,  iU 
@2%c;  Timothy,  6%c  per  lb;  Alfalfa,  8@9C  per 
ft;  Flax,  $2.25@2.5o  per  ctl. 

CHOPPED  FEED —Quotable  at  tt7.50@18.50 
per  ton. 

MIDDLINGS— Quotable  at  $i8@2o  per  ton. 

MILLSTUFFS— We  quote:  Rye  Flour,  3&C; 
Rye  Meal,  3c;  Graham  Flour,  3c;  Oatmeal,  4J£c; 
Oat  Groats,  5c;  Cracked  Wheat,  3J4c;  Buckwheat 
Flour,  5@55ic;  Pearl  Barley,  4@4'Ac  per  lb; 
Normal  Nutriment,  $3  per  case  of  1  dozen  cans; 
Breakfast  Delight,  $3.25  per  case  of  2  dozen  pack- 
ages. 

BRAN— Quotable  at  $i6@i7  per  ton. 

HAY — For  a  week  past  business  has  been  of  light 
order,  and  activity  to  any  extent  is  not  likely  to  pre- 
vail until  the  return  of  sunshine  once  more.  The 
outlook  is  considered  promising  for  buyers.  Wire- 
bound  hay  sells  at  $1  per  ton  less  than  rope-bound 
hay.  Following  are  wholesale  city  prices  for  rope- 
bound  hay:  Wheat,  tto@i4;  Wheat  and  Oat,  $10 
@I3;  Wild  Oat,  $io@i2;  Alfalfa,  $8@to;  Barley, 
$9@n;  Compressed,  $n@i2.5o;  Stock,  $8@io 
ton. 

STRAW— Quotable  at  45@5Sc  #  bale. 

HOPS— Trade  is  of  indifferent  character.  Quot- 
able at  I5@i8c  #  ft. 

RYE— Quotable  at  95c@$i  $  ctl. 

BUCKWHEAT— Quotable  at  $t.20@$t.30  #ctl. 

GROUND  BARLEY— Quotable  at  $i6.so@i7.so 
per  ton. 

POTATOES— Wharf  business  has  not  been  very 
lively  of  late,  owing  to  the  bad  weather.  Stocks 
are  liberal  and  prices  keep  low.  We  quote: 
New  Potatoes,  2@2%c  per  ft;  Sweets,  75c@$t  per 
ctl;  Garnet  Cbiles,  45@55c;  Early  Rose,  40@5oc; 
River  Burbanks,  35@40c;  River  Red,  35@40c; 
Salinas  Burbanks,  8o@87)ic  $  ctl. 

ONIONS — There  is  a  wide  range  in  quotations. 
Choice  product  is  scarce  and  commands  fancy 
prices.    Quotable  at  $i@i.so  4?  ctl.,  as  to  quality. 

DRIED  PEAS— We  quote:  Green,  $1.50(^1.65; 
Blackeye,  $1.60(0)1.65;  Niles,  $1.50®!. 60  #  ctl. 

BEANS— We  quote:  Bayos,  $1.95  @  2.07%; 
Butter,  $1.75  @  1.90  for  small  and  $2  @  2.25 
for   large;    Pink,    $1.60  @  1.75;    Red,    $1.75  @ 


2.1.0;  Lima,  $2.io@2.is;  Pea,  $2.25@2.4o;  Small 
White,  $2@2.2o;  Large  White,  $2@2.20  $  ctl. 

VEGETABLES— Receipts  are  light.  Aspara 
gus  sells  at  a  wide  range.  Tomatoes  of 
choice  quality  bring  fancy  prices.  No  string 
beans  received  so  far  this  week.  There  are  fair 
offerings  of  green  peas,  but  trade  is  slow. 
We  quote  as  follows:  Asparagus,  12  J£  (0)250 
lb.;  Mushrooms,  8@i2j£c  ^  ft),  for  common  and 
•S@3°c  !p  ft.  for  good  to  choice;  Rhubarb,  — @ 
— c  $  lb. ;  Green  Peas,  6@8c;  String  Beans,  — @ 
— c;  Marrowfat  Squash,  $10  $  ton;  Green  Peppers 
— @— c  #  ft.;  Tomatoes,  $i@i.7S  $  box;  Tur- 
nips, 75c  #  ctl;  Beets.  75C@$i  #sack;  Parsnips.  $1.25 
#  ctl;  Carrots,  40@5oc;  Cabbage,  5o@55c;  Garlic, 
3@4C  $  ft;  Cauliflower,  6o@70c  $  dozen;  Dry 
Peppers,  5@7C  $  ft;  Dry  Okra,  15c  per  ft, 

FRESH  FRUIT— The  market  is  abun- 
dantly stocked  with  apples,  while  the  tie- 
mand  is  slow  and  confined  mostly  to  choice 
offerings.  Peddlers  are  buying  inferior  grades 
but  not  to  as  great  an  extent  as  they  would 
if  the  weather  were  not  so  cold  and  wet.  We 
quote  prices  as  follows:  Apples,  75c@$i  $  box 
for  good  to  choice,  and  25(5)650  for  common  to 
fair:  Choice  mountain  Apples,  $1.25®!.  roc  box; 
Persimmons,  5o@75c  per  box;  Cranberries,  Eastern, 
$8@8.5oper  bbl 

CITRUS  FRUIT — The  auction  sales  of  oranges 
are  well  attended  and  the  catalogues  submitted  are 
promptly  closed  out.  About  four  carloads  are  sold 
at  each  auction.  We  quote  as  follows:  Fair 
to  choice  Navel  Oranges,  $i.i5@2.oo  per  box;  Seed- 
lings, 75c@$i.i5;  Mandarin  Oranges,  65@9oc  $ 
box;  Mexican  Limes,  $6@7  per  box;  Lemons,  Sicily, 
$4@5;  California  Lemons,  $i@2  for  common  and 
$2.25@3  f°r  good  to  choice;  Bananas,  $1.50 
2.50  per  bunch;  Hawaiian  Pineapples,  $2.50 
@3;  Mexican  Pineapples,  $3@4  per  dozen. 

NUTS — Custom  is  of  very  moderate  proportions. 
We  quote  as  follows:  Chestnuts,  6@8c  per  ft; 
Walnuts,  6  (cb,  7c  for  hard  shell,  8K@9C  for 
soft  shell  and  8K@9C  for  paper  shell;  Chile  Walnuts 
8@9c;  California  Almonds,  io@nc  for  soft  shell, 
6@7c  for  hard  shell  and  n  J£@i2j4c  for  paper  shell; 
Peanuts.  3@4c;  Hickory  Nuts,  5@6c;  Filberts, 
10  Kc;  Pecan,  8@9C  for  rough  and  nc  for  pol- 
ished; Brazil  Nuts,  io@nJ£c;  Cocoanuts,  $4@5  $ 
100. 

HONEY — Stocks  are  in  excess  of  present  wants 
and  values  have  easy  tendency  in  consequence. 
We  quote  :  Comb,  ioK@nKc  $  lb  for  bright, 
and  8@io  for  dark  to  light  amber;  light  amber, 
extracted,  4^(3)50;  dark,  4H@4'Ac;  water  white, 
extracted,  5@5&c  $  ft. 

BEESWAX— Quotable  at  22@23c  $  ft. 
BUTTfi^R — Receipts  are  less  free  and  there  is 
slightly  firmer  tone  to  prices.  Fancy  creamery, 
26@27^c;  fancy  dairy,  23(0)250;  good  to  choice, 
20(0)220;  common  grades,  I7@i9c  $?  ft;  store  lots, 
@t5c;  pickled  roll,  I7@i9c;  firkin,  I5@i8c. 
CHEESE — Values  fairly  steady,  under  moderate 
arrivals.  We  quote  as  follows :  Choice  to 
fancy  new,  i2@i3c;  fair  to  good,  9@nc; 
Eastern,  ordinary  to  fine,  n@i4C  $  ft. 

EGGS — Domestic  shipments  have  been  coming 
n  slowly  during  the  past  week,  on  account  of  the 
bad  condition  of  country  roads.  As  a  consequence, 
prices  have  advanced.  We  quote :  California 
ranch,  28@30C;  store  lots,  25(0)27^0;  Eastern  Eggs, 
"@2ic  $  dozen. 
POULTRY — The  situation  does  not  improve,  the 
market  still  being  heavily  stocked  with  both  Eastern 
and  domestic  fowl.  We  quote  as  follows  :  Live 
Turkeys— Gobblers,  io@iic  $  ft;  Hens,  io@nc; 
dressed  Turkeys,  io@i4c;  Roosters,  $3.50(0)4  for 
old  and  $3.50(0)5  for  young;  Fryers,  $4(0)4.50; 
Broilers,  $3@4;  Hens,  $4@5;  Ducks,  $4  50^5.50; 
Geese,  $i.5o@i.75  $  pair;  Pigeons,  $i@i. 25  $  doz. 
for  old  and  $i.25@i.50  for  young. 

GAME  —The  season  is  well  advanced  and  buving 
is  falling  off.  We  quote  as  follows:  Quail,  75c@$i 
dozen;  Canvasbacks,  $3@5;  Mallard,  $3@4; 
Widgeon,  $t@i,25;  Teal,  $1.25  to  1.50;  Sprig, 
i.5o@i.75;  Small  Ducks,  75c@$i;  Gray  Geese, 
$2@2.5o;  White  Geese,  75c@$i;  Brant,  $i@i,25; 
English  Snipe,  $1.50(6)2  doz.;  Common  Snipe, 
doz.;  Honkers,  $3(0)4;  Hare,  75c  to  $1.25; 
Rabbits,  $i@i.50  per  doz. 

PROVISIONS— No  heavy  trading  at  the  mo- 
ment. Shipping  orders  are  expected  as  soon  as  the 
weather  clears  up.  We  quote  as  follows:  Eastern 
hams,  I2K@I3C  $  ft;  California  hams,  12c; 
Bacon,  Eastern,  extra  light,  I4@i5c;  medium, 
@u*Ac;  do,  light,  12c;  do,  light,  clear,  13 
13KC;  light,  medium,  boneless,  I2j£c;  Pork, 
prime  mess,  $I4@I5;  do,  mess,  $i8@i9;  do, 
clear,  $2t ;  do,  family,  $24  $  bbl;  Pigs'  Feet,  $12.50 
per  bbl;  Beef,  mess,  bbls,  $7.50(0)8;  do  extra  mess, 
bbls.  $8.50@9;  do,  family,  $9.50(8)10;  extra  do, 
$ii@ii.50  0  bbl;  do,  smoked,  io@ioKc;  Eastern 
lard,  tierces,  8@8Kc;  do  prime  steam,  iojic;  East- 
ern pure,  10-ft  pails,  nJ4c;  5-ft  pails  u%c:  3-ft, 
yAc\  California,  10-ft  tins,  io%c\  do,  5-ft,  nc; 
10,  kegs,  nM@t2c;  do,  20-ft  buckets,  nc;  com- 
dound,  8c  for  tierces  and  8J£c  for  hf  bbls. 

WOOL — Market  quiet,  with  the  situation  against 
sellers.    We  quote  spring  : 

California,  year's  fleece,  7@8c;  do  6  to  8  months, 
7@9c;  do  Foothill,  io@nc;  do  Northern,  I2@i3c; 
do  extra  Humboldt  and  Mendocino,  ii@I3c;  Ne- 
vada, choice  and  light,  I2@t4c;  do  heavy,  8@toc; 
Oregon,  Eastern,  choice,  io@i2c;  do  Eastern,  poor, 
7@9c;  do  Valley,  I2@i5c.  We  quote  fall:  Free 
Mountain,  6@8c;  Northern  defective,  5@7C; 
Southern  and  San  Joaquin,  3@5c 

HIDES  AND  SKINS— Quotable  as  follows: 
Sound.  Culls. 
Heavy  Steers,  57  ths up,  4?  ft. 5    @-— c     4    @ — c 
Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  fts.4    @ — c     3&@ — c 

Light,  42  to  47  fts  3    @3^c     2^@3— c 

Cows,  over  50  fts  3    @3%c     2'A@ — c 

Light  Cows,  30  to  50  fts.... 3    @ — c     2\i@ — c 

Slags  2%@ — c     2    @ — c 

Kips,  17  to  30  fts  4    @  c     3    @ — c 

Veal  Skins,  10  to  17  fts  5    @ — c     4    @ — c 

Calf  Skins,  5  to  to  fts  7    @ — c     6    @ — c 

Dry  glides,    usual    selection,     7c;    Dry  Kips, 


7c;  Calf  Skins,  do,  7c;  Cull  Hides,  Kip  and 
Calf,  4c;  Pelts,  Shearling,  io@20c  each;  do,  short, 
2S@3SC  each;  do,  medium,  40@50ceach;  do,  long 
wool,  50@75c  each;  Deer  Skins,  summer.  25c;  do, 
good  medium,  15c;  do,  winter,  5c  per  lb;  Goat  Skins, 
25@40c  apiece  for  prime  to  perfect,  io@2oc  for 
damaged,  and  5@ioc  each  for  Kids. 


TALLOW— We  quote:  Refined,  5J£c;  rendered, 
4K@4^C;  country  Tallow,  4@4jifc;  Grease,  3® 
3KC  per  lb. 

San  Francisco  Meat  Market. 

Prices  are  undisturbed,  the  receipts  keeping  fairly 
up  with  the  demand,  which  is  moderately  active. 
Following  are  the  rates  for  whole  carcasses  from 
slaughterers  to  dealers  : 

BEEF — First  quality,  5&@6c;  second  quality, 
4K@ro:  third  quality,  3J£@4C  4?  Ib. 

CALVES— Quotable,  at  4@5c  for  large,  and  6® 
7c  #  ft  for  small. 

MUTTON— Quotable  at  6@7C  #  ft. 

LAMB -Quotable  at  7@8c  $  ft. 

PORK — Live  Hogs,  on  foot,  grain  fed,  heavy  and 
medium,  4^0;  small  Hogs,  5c;  stock  Hogs, 
4'A@4%c;  dressed  Hogs,  7@7#c  4?  ft. 

List  of  D.  S.  Patents  for  Paoifio  Coast 
Inventors. 

Reported   by   Dewey  &  Co.,  Pioneer 
Patent  Solicitors  for  Pacific  Coast. 

POB  TUB  WBBK  ENDING  JAN.  2,  1891. 

512,089.— Delineating  Machine — Fred  Bangerter,  S.  F. 
511.995.—  Water  Purifier— C.  F.  Buckley,  S.  F. 
511,933.— Box  Fastener— W.  T.  Coltler,  L09  Angeles,  Cal 
512,161. — Street  Sweeper— M.  Crawford,  Jr.,  Stocfcton, 
Cal. 

511,883  — TeIjBpbone  Register— A.  R.  Dupern,  S.  F. 
511,940  — Pistol— M.  W.  Fairbanks.  Booneville,  Cal. 
611,942.— Insole— W.  W.  Glanvllle,  S.  P. 
512,021.— Writing  Metallic  Siibets— J.  Gould,  Jr.,  Oak- 
land. Cal. 

511,952.— Ear  Piercer— J.  Hubash,  S.  F. 
512,110. -Sulky  Harrow— T.J.  Hubbell,  Santa  Cruz,  Cal. 
511,954.— Steam  Engine— B.  Jackson,  S  F. 
511,894.— Display  Case— John  Kahn,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
511,902. — Wick  Irimmir — J.  W.  Lawson,  San  Bernar- 
dino, Cal. 

611,959.—  Can-Opeser-T.  B.  Lepley,  La  Grande,  Or. 
512,048. — Piano— H.  Miller,  Stockton,  Cal. 
512,258.— Hoisting   Machine— G.  C.   Murray,  Seattle, 
Wish. 

511,966  —Hair  Clipper— O.  Olsen,  Oakland,  Cal. 
611,968.— Steam  Boiler— D.  Risley,  Colfax,  Wash. 
512,233  — Brjke— F.  M.  Speece,  S.  F. 
612,068.—  Car  Coupling— C.  B.  &  T.  D.  8tewart,  Walla 
Walla,  Wash. 

511,977.— Sewing  Machine— Mary  Tobener,  Gold  Hill, 
Nev. 

for  the  week  ENDING  IAN.  9,  1894. 

512,698  — Gate— J.  W.  Bennett,  Woodfords,  Cal. 
512,269.— Ship's  Log— F.  A.  Bishop,  S.  F. 
512,600.— Sawing  Machine— F.  D.  Butzer,  Cosmopolis, 
Wash. 

512,431.— Veneering  Stone— Chatain  &  Giletti,  S.  F. 
512,643.— Mop  Bead—  R.Froberg,  S.  F. 
512,287.— Beet  Harvester -W.  K.  Gird,  Chino,  Cal. 
612,440.— Vault  Cover— H.  Hausteln ,  S.  F. 
b\9,296.—  Gate— Hopkins  &  Simons,  Blalock,  Or. 
512,616.— Wine  Pkbss— Jas.  Kelly,  S.  F. 
512,659.— Carpet  Tacker— D.  H.  McFalls,  Ellensburg, 
Wash. 

612,562  —Ink  Fountain— O.  M.  Moore,  Hoquiam,  Wasb. 
612.447.— Type  Holder— A.  E.  Newby,  San  Jose,  Cal. 
612,624.— Wi*dow  Sash— Z.  Pinard,  Portland,  Or. 
512,662.  — Mold— E.  L.  Ransome.  Oakland,  Cal. 
5'2,663.—  Concrete  Mixer— E  L.  Ransome,  Oakland, Cal. 
612,665.— Tablb—G.  K.  Russel,  San  Diego,  Cal. 
612,489.— Liquid  Agitator,  Etc.— A.  H.  &T.  A.  Schlueter, 
Oakland,  Cal. 

612,464  —Telephone  Time  Indicator—  C.   Stever,  San 
Jose,  Cal. 

512,411.— Engine  Governor— I.  F.  Thompson,  S.  F. 

Note.— Copies  of  TJ.  8.  and  Foreign  patents  furnished 
by  Dewey  &  Co.  in  tbe  shortest  time  possible  (by  mail  for 
telegraphic  order).  American  and  Foreign  patents  obtained, 
and  general  patent  business  for  Pacific  Coast  inventors 
transacted  with  perfect  security,  at  reasonable  rates,  and  in 
tbe  shortest  possible  time. 


Commbiop  Herchaptp. 


ALLISON,  GRAY  &  CO.. 

601, 60S,  606, 607  &  600  Front  St., 
And  300  Washington  Street,  SAU  FRANCISCO. 


GENERAL- 


Commission  -  Merchants, 

GREEN  and  DRIED  FRUITS, 
Poultry,  Eggs,  Game,  Grain,  Produce  and 
 Wool.  


P.STEINHAGEN&C? 


404  & 406  DAVIS  ST S.F. 


MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 

 AND  

General  Commission  Merchants, 

810  California  St.,  S.  P. 
Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 

tS" Personal  attention  civen  to  sales  and  liberal  advances 

made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of  Interest. 


VAN  DRAKE  &  TAYLOR. 

523  MISSION  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  Cal. 

PACIFIC  COAST  AGENTS 


ON  FARMING 
and  ORCHARD 

From  $10UU  upwards  at  market  rates.  /  PROPERTIES 
We  also  deal  in  county  lands.  Several  foreclosed  prop- 
erties for  sale  cheap,  on  easy  terms.  Write  for  list,  or  if 
you  desire  to  sell,  send  us  full  particulars.  LINDSAY  & 
CRAIG,  Land  and  Financial  Agents,  Crocker  Building, 
San  Francisco. 
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Only  Award  of  Gold  Medal  and  Di- 
ploma at  the  World's  Fair,  Chicago. 


GRANGERS'  BUSINESS  ASSOCIATION, 

GENERAL  COMMISSION  HOUSE. 

OFFICE,  108  DAVIS  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Warehouse  and  Wharf  at  Port  Oosta. 


CONSIGNMENTS  OF  GRAIN,  WOOL  AND  ALL  KINDS  OF  PRODUCE  SOLICITED. 


ALSO  ORDERS  FOR  GRAIN  BAGS,  Agricultural  Implements,  Wagons,  Groceries 
and  Merchandise  of  every  description  solicited, 

E.  VAN  EVERY,  Manager.  T.  R.  BALLING  BR.  Grain  Salesman. 


w 


A  GOOD  OFFER! 

E  WILL  SEND  FREE  OF  ANY  CHARGE  TO  ANY  NEW  SUBSCRIBER  TO  THE  PACIFIC  RURAL 
FKtSjS  for  one  year,  the  celebrated  book. 

Dairying  for  Profit, 

By  MRS.  K.  M.  JONES,  of  Brockville,  Judge  of  Butter  at  World's  Fair,  Chicago;  owner  of  the  grandest  set  of 
Jerseys,  and  the  Most  Successful  Dairy  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  continent,  and  famous  all  through  the 
United  States,  Caoada,  England  and  Australia.  Mrs.  Jones  makes  7000  POUNDS  OP  BUTTER  A 
YEAR  which  all  Bells  at  far  above  the  highest  price  ever  obtained  in  Canada,  and  her  book  tells  you  JUST 
HOW  SHE  MAKES  AND  MARKETS  IT  so  as  to  bring  this  price.  Also  HOW  SHE  FEEDS  HER 
COWS,  and  the  butter  yield  of  many  of  them.  It  has  a  large  picture  of  one  of  the  most  famous  Jersey  Cows  in  the 
world. 

It  gives  the  daily  reoord,  for  a  whole  year,  of  Jersey  Cow  Maseena,  that  gave  8000  POUNDS  OF  MILK 
WHICH  MADE  654  POUNDS  OF  BUTTER,  all  within  her  10th  year  1 

The  recent  teNts  at  Chicago  have  proved  the  Jersey  to  he  far  the  most  profitaole  cow  any  ono  can  keep,  and 
Mrs  Jones  has  proved  what  she  can  make  out  of  them,  on  plain  farmer's  keep  and  management,  no  pampering. 
Her  herd  has  won  27  MEDALS  (gold,  silver  and  bronze);  300  CASH  PRIZES;  besides  DIPLOMAS; 
SOLID  SILVER  CUP,  value  $340,  at  Kellogg  sale  In  N.  Y.  for  highest  price  obtained;  that  SILVER  TEA  SET  at 
London,  Ont.,  Can.,  for  THREE  BEST  DAIRY  COWS  OF  ANY  BREED. 

One  gentleman  writes:   "  I  have  Prof.  'a  book  on  Dairying,  cost  me  $10,  but  practically  Mrs.  Jones'  book 

is  worth  more."  This  book  we  propose 

TO  GIVE  YOU,  FT1ET3, 

For  every  new  subscription.    Or,  we  will  mail  14  to  you  for  30  cents, 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS/ 220  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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Brickwork  in  the  Tropios. 

Bricks,  when  stones  cannot  be  obtained, 
must  of  necessity  be  used  for  certain  de- 
scriptions of  work  in  the  tropics,  says  the 
Architect.  Great  caution  should  be  exer- 
cised in  their  selection,  as  it  is  found  that 
all  bricks  made  near  the  seaboard  with 
brackish  water  are  exceedingly  susceptible 
to  the  weather,  and  molder  rapidly  away 
when  exposed.  It  is,  therefore,  advisable 
to  make  them  at  some  distance  from  the 
coast,  with  fresh  water,  and,  above  all,  to 
have  them  well  and  thoroughly  burned, 
which,  in  these  climates,  where  fuel  is  gen- 
erally most  expensive,  is  most  difficult  to 
insure.  Near  the  seacoast  in  Brazil  it  is 
found  necessary  to  protect  all  brickwork 
with  plaster,  which  certainly  serves  its  pur- 
pose exceedingly  well.  In  the  interior  of 
the  country  well-burned  bricks  may  stand 
for  a  few  years,  bnt  ultimately  it  will  be 
necessary  to  plaster  them,  or  to  give  them  a 
thick  coat  of  whitewash  from  time  to  time. 
Tar,  over  a  coat  of  whitewash,  has  been  used 
with  considerable  success  for  the  protection 
of  brick  buildings  and  other  works  of  this 
material,  and  in  localities  where  It  would 
not  be  considered  unsightly,  it  is  certainly 
preferable  in  buildings  on  the  side  from 
which  the  prevailing  winds  and  rains  set  in 
during  the  wet  season,  as  it  not  only  throws 
off  the  moisture  on  the  outside  quicker,  but 
tends  to  keep  the  interior  of  the  building 
freer  from  moisture  than  any  other  protec- 
tion. Of  two  samples  of  brick  taken  from 
the  same  wall,  built  in  1790,  in  Recife,  al- 
though not  In  any  way  protected  by  plaster 
or  lime  whitewash,  one  appears  to  be  quite 
perfect,  while  the  other  Is  rapidly  decaying, 
and  shows  the  necessity  of  outward  protec- 
tion, as  a  general  rule,  owing  to  the  all  but 
impossibility  of  obtaining  in  large  quantities 
thoroughly  well-burnt  bricks. 


Foundations  in  Quicksands. 

At  the  International  Congress  of  Engi- 
neering held  in  Chicago,  Mr.  F.  Neukirch, 
of  Bremen,  read  a  paper  on  making  founda- 
tions in  quicksand.  The  sand  on  which  the 
foundation  Is  to  rest  is  converted  into  solid 
concrete  by  blowing  into  it  by  air  pressure 
powdered  dry  hydraulic  cement.  For  this 
purpose  a  1  ..'i-inch  pipe  is  used,  which  is 
drawn  to  a  point  at  its  lower  end  and  has 
three  or  more  three-eighth-inch  holes.  This 
pipe  is  joined  at  its  upper  end  by  a  rubber 
tube  to  an  injector,  which  is  connected  to  a 
source  of  compressed  air,  and  is  fed  with 
dry  cement. 

The  sinking  of  the  pipe  to  the  depth  re- 
quired is  facilitated  by  blowing  air  through 
it  during  its  descent  and  setting  it  in  motion. 
Depth  up  to  19  feet  can  thus  be  quickly 
reached.  This  done,  the  cement  is  fed  in 
and  carried  into  the  sand  by  the  air,  which, 
being  forced  up  through  the  former,  insures 
a  thorough  mixture  of  it  and  the  cement. 
The  tube  is  then  slowly  withdrawn,  the  sup- 
ply of  cement  being  continued  until  it 
reaches  the  surface.  The  concrete  formed 
In  this  way  takes  several  weeks  to  harden 
and  requires  some  months  to  attain  its  full 
strength. 

The  whole  area  to  be  treated  is  divided 
into  a  number  of  small  areas  of  about  one 
square  foot  each.  The  tube  being  sunk 
successfully  and  operated  on  each  of  the 
squares,  it  is  found  that  the  mixture  of  the 
sand  and  cement  produced  occupies  less 
space  than  the  sand  alone  did  before  the 
operation.  It  has  been  used  successfully 
in  cofferdam  work,  also  in  sewer  work, 
where  it  had  to  be  laid  in  quicksand,  it  hav- 
ing proved  highly  successful  in  each  case. 


New  Sounding  Device. 

An  instrument  has  been  invented  for 
sounding  the  depths  of  the  sea  without  using 
a  lead  line,  says  the  Chicago  Journal  of 
Commerce.  A  sinker  is  dropped  containing 
a  cartridge,  which  explodes  on  touching  the 
bottom;  the  report  is  registered  in  a  micro- 
phone apparatus,  and  the  depth  recorded  by 
the  time  at  which  the  explosion  occurred. 


State  op  Ohio,  City  of  Tolbdo,  ) 

Lucas  County.  )*•• 
Fbank  J.  Cheney  makes  oath  that  he  is  the  senior 
partner  of  the  linn  of  F.  J.  Cheney  &  Co.,  doing  busi- 
ness in  the  City  of  Toledo.  County  and  State  afore- 
said, and  that  said  firm  will  pay  the  sum  of  ONE 
HUNDRED  DOLLARS  lor  each  and  every  case  of 
Catarrh  that  cannot  be  cured  by  the  use  of  Hall's 
Catabbh  Cure.; 

FRANK  J.  CHENEY. 
Sworn  to  before  me  and  subscribed  in  my  presence 
this  Gth  day  of  December,  A.  D.,  1836. 

A.  W.  GLEA8ON, 

Notary  Public. 

Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  internally  and  acts 
directly  on  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of  the 
system.   Send  for  testimonials,  free. 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 
«T8old  by  DruggiBts,  76c. 
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Breeders'  Directory. 

Six  lines  or  lass  In  this  directory  at  60c  per  line  per  month. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 

F.  H.  BURKE.  626  Market  St.,  S.  F.  Al  Prize 
Holsteins;  Grade  Milch  Cows.    Fine  Pigs. 

REGISTERED  SHIRE  STALLIONS,  from 
two  to  six  years  old;  weight  from  1500  to  2000  pounds. 
J.  I.  Parsons,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 


IKRSEYS  AND  HOLSTEINS,  from  the  best 
Butter  and  Milk  Stock;  also  Thoroughbred  Hogs  and 
Poultry.  Wm.  Nile*  &  Co..  Los  Angeles,  Cal., 
Breeders  and  Exporters.   Established  in  1876. 


M.  D  HOPKINS,  Petaluma.  Registered  Shorthorn 
Cattle.   Both  Bexes  for  sale. 


PBRCHERON  HOR8E8.— Pure-bred  Horses  and 
Mares,  all  ages,  and  Guaranteed  Breeders,  for  Bale  at 
my  ranch  near  Lakeport,  Lane  County,  Oal.  New 
Catalogue  now  ready.    Wm.  B  Collier. 


PETER  SAXE  <S>  SON,  Lick  House,  San  Francisco, 
Cal.  Importers  and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of 
every  variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs. 


JERSEYS— The  best  A.  J.  C.  C.  Registered  Prize 
Herd  Is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.  Animals  for  sale. 


L.  V.  WILLITS,  Watsonvllle,  Cal.,  Black  Peroh. 
erons.    Registered  Stallions  for  sale. 


POULTRY. 


J.  W.  FORGEUS,  Santa  Cruz,  Cal.,  has  established 
one  of  the  best  equipped  poultry  ranches  on  this 
Coast.  He  has  300  Rankin  Strain  Pekin  Ducks,  also 
Brown  Leghorns  and  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  Write 
for  prices  of  what  you  want.  Reference:  People's  Bank. 


vVM.  NILES  A  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. ,  Breeders  of 
nearly  all  varieties  of  Poultry,  Dairy  Cattlo  and  Hogs. 


CALIFORNIA  POULTRY  FARM,  Stockton, 
Cal.  Send  for  Illustrated  &  Descriptive  Catalogue,  tree, 


3.  G.  HEAD,  Napa.  Importer  and  Breeder  of  Land 
and  Water  Fowls.   Send  for  New  Catalogue. 


SHEEP  AND  00 ATS. 


R.  H.  CRANE. Petaluma,  Cal.  Breeder  and  Importer, 
South  Down  Sheep;  also  Fox  Hounds  from  Missouri. 


SWINE. 


MONROE  MILLER.  Elisio,  Ventura  County,  Cal., 
Breeder  of  Registered  Berkshire  Hogs. 


H.  J.  PHILPOTT,  Nlles,  Cal.,  importer  and  breeder 
of  Tecumseh  and  other  oholce  strains  of  Registered 
Poland-China  Hogs. 


f.  P.  ASHLEY.  Linden,  Cal.  Breeder  and  Importer 
of  Thoroughbred  Swine.  Small  Yorkshire  Victoria, 
Essex  and  Poland-China.    Superior  Stock,  new  Prices 


8RRKSHIRES  &  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS, 
Best  Stock;  also  Dairv  Strains  of  Jersey-Band  Holsteins. 
Wm.  Nlles  &  Co.  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Established  1876. 

P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sao.  Co.,  Cal.— Breeder  of 
Short-Horn  Cattle,  Poland-China  and  Berkshire  Hogs. 


TYLER  BEACH,  San  Jose,  Pal.  Breeder  of  Thor- 
oughbred Berkshire  and  Essex  Hogs. 


CHAS.  A.  8TOWE,  Stockton,  Reglst'r'd Berkshlres. 


H0LBERT  &  CONGER 

Loa  A  ngeles,  Cal. 

  Direct  Importers  of   

Large  Draft  and  Fine 
Coach  Stallions, 

It  Germfru  Ooach,  Percherons, 
English  Hbires,  Btlgi»D8, 
Cleveland  liays  and  Yorkshire  Coach,  all  Registered.  First 
Prizes  At  Cal.  Fairs.  Sixty-Onk  Pkizks,  Five  Sweep- 
stakes  and  two  herd  prizes  at  World's  Fair,  1893  Corre- 
spondence solicited  Address  208  Belmont  Ave.  Wc  make 
special  inducements  and  terms  to  a  company  of  breeders. 


In  These  Dull  Times 

Too  Caa  Lara-elj  Increase 

Your  income  by  buying  an  Incubator 
and  engaging  in  the  chicken  business 
Send  -tan, |  for  our  catalogue  of 
Incubators,  Wire  Netting,  Blooded 
Fowls  and  Poultry  Appliances  gen 
erally  Remember,  the  bat  ii  the 
cheapest.  PACIFIC  INCUBATOR  CO. 
1317  Castro  St.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


HOW  TO  RAISE  TURKEYS  I 


The  numerous  diseases  that  are  usually 
prevalent  among  very  Young  Turkeys 
may  be  prevented  by  the  use  of 

CARY'S  PILLS. 

Send  for  Circular 

B.  FOUGERA  &  CO., 

ao  North  William  Street.  New  York. 


FB.AXTZ:  A..  BRUSH, 

SANTA  ROSA,  CAL.  (Care  Santa  Rosa  National  Bank.) 
Importer,  Breeder,  Exporter. 

S.  O.  White  Leghorn 
8.  O.  Brown  Leghorn 
Barred  Plymouth  Rock 
Black  Minorcas, 

Fggs,  $S  per  IS.  Sr  nd  for  circular. 


HATCH  CHICKENS  BY  STEAM 

wlUi  the  proved  Excelsior  Incubator. 

Simplt,  }>rfeet,  Setf-Regu* 
la(in<f.  Thousands  in  suc- 
cessful operation.  Guaran- 
teed to  batch  a  larger  per- 
centage of  fertile  eggs  at 
less  cost  than  any  other 
Hatcher.  Lowest  priced 
first-class  Hatcher  made. 
GKO.  II.  hTAHL,  Q«la*y,I.l 


BEE-KEEPERS'  SUPPLIES. 

Dovetailed  Hives,  Sections,  Comb  Foundation,  Founda- 
tion Machines,  Extractors,  Smokers,  Honey  Knives, 
Alley's  Traps,  Perforated  Zinc  Honey  Boards,  Shipping 
Cases,  Cans  and  Cases  for  Extracted  Honey,  Bee  Tents, 
ROOT'S  GOODS,  and  everything  required  by  the  trade, 
wholesale  and  retail, 

WM.  STYAN,  Ban  Mateo.  Oal. 


BALSTED  INCUBATOR 

COMPANY, 
1S1:<  IHyrlle  Ntreet.  Oakland.  Cal. 

Send  Stamp  for  Circular 


MRS.  J.  G  FREDERICKS, 

MADISON,  CAL. 

Poultry  and  Eggs  for  Sale  Cheap. 

Tolouse  Geese  a  Specialty. 


B 


KEEPERS  ?^wcDo,^P?j 

CLEANINCS  IN  BEE  CULTURE. 

A  Handsomely  Illustrated  n  p  p  Oil  DDI  ICC 
Maeazine,  and  Catalog,  of  DCC  OUrTLltO 
KltKK.  A.  I.  ROOT,  .Medina,  O. 


i  American  Bee  Journal, 

(Established  1861.) 
[  S  Oldest,  Largest.  Heat 
L  Cheapest  and  the  Only 
weekly  Bee-Paper  In  af' 
i  America.  32  pages,  II .00 
I  a  year.  Send  for  Free  Stmp'u 

$1.00  Dtl-BOOK  F'1B» 


Treatise  on  the  Horse  and  His  Diseases. 

By  B.  J.  Kendall,  M.  D. 

86  Fine  Engravings  showing 
the  positions  and  actions  of  sick 
horses  Gives  the  cause,  symp- 
toms and  best  treatment  of  dis- 
eases. Has  a  table  giving  the 
doses,  effects  and  antidotes  of 
all  the  principal  medicines  used 
for  the  horse,  and  a  few  pages 
on  the  action  and  uscb  of  med* 
diclnes.  Rules  for  telling  the 
age  of  a  horse,  with  a  fine  en- 
graving showing  the  appearance 
of  the  teeth  at  each  year.  It  Is  printed  on  fine  paper 
and  has  nearly  100  pages,  7ix5  Inches.  Price,  only  26 
cents,  or  five  for  (1,  on  receipt  of  which  we  will  send 
by  mall  to  any  address  DEWEY  PUBLISHING  CO..  ajr 
Vfarket  Street.  San  Franolscn 


DROP  IT 


IF  YOUR  BUSINESS  DOES  NOT  PAY 
Chickens  are  easily  and  successfully 
raised  by  using  the  Petaluma  Incu- 
bators and  Brooders.  ft>  Our  illus- 
trated catalogue  tells  all  about  it.  Don't 
buy  any  but  the  retaluma  If  you  want  strong,  vigorous  chicks.  We 
are  Pacific  Coast  Headquarters  for  Bone  and  Clover  Cutters,  Markers, 
Books,  Canonizing  Tools,  Fountains,  Flood's  Roup  Cure,  Morris 
Poultry  Cure,  Creosozone  thegreut  chicken-lice  killer  and  every  other 
article  required  by  poultry  raisers.  See  the  machines  in  operation  at 
our  exhibit  with  the  Norwalk  Ostrich  Farm,  Midwinter  rair,  hatch- 
ing ostriches  and  all  kinds  of  eggs.  Catalogue  free,  if  you  want  it, 
write  to  US.  PETAI.I  ITIA    INCI  RATOR  CO., 

750-75c!-754-756  Main  St.,  Petaluma,  Cal. 


RERKSHIRE  SWINE. 

Prize  Herd  of  Southern  California. 

PIGS  OF  ALL  AGES  FOR  SALE. 

SESSIONS  &  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

p.  c.  Box  eae. 


MECHAM  &  FRITSCH, 

ImperterS'A  Breeders  of  Red  Polled  Cattle. 

We  have  300  head  of  Full  Bloods  and  Crossbreds  on 
Devons.  Bulls  and  Heifers  for  sale.  Address  communica- 
tions regarding  Cattle  to  MECHAM  &  F KITSCH,  Peta- 
luma, Oal 


MECHAM  &  HINKLE, 

Importers  &  Breeders  of  Shropshire  Sheep. 

The  flock  was  Imported  or  bred  direct  from  Im- 
ported stock.  The  Shropshire  excels  all  mutton  breeds 
for  a  cross  on  the  merino — giving  more  wool  and  mut- 
ton than  that  from  any  other  breed.  Pur*  and  Cross- 
bred Rams  and  Ewes  for  sale.  SO  head  of  imported 
Shropshlree  on  hand.  Direct  inquiries  regarding  Shrop- 
shires  to  MECHAM  &  HINKLE,  Petaluma,  Oal. 


H.  MECHAM, 


Breeder  of  American  Merino  Sheep  with- 
out Horns.  The  only  flock  In  the  United  States. 
When  we  bought  our  sheep  East  24  years  aero,  among 
them  was  a  ram  without  horns.  He  grew  to  be  a  floe 
large  sheep,  shearing  at  2  years  old,  a  12-month'a  fleece, 
35  lbs.  of  long  white  wo  oL 


I  have  bred  from  him  and  his  get  ever  since  and  have 
never  made  an  out-cross  and  never  used  the  same  ram 
but  one  year  on  the  same  flock.  My  rams  at  two  years 
old  weigh  from  160  to  180  lbs.,  have  a  strong  constitu- 
tion, without  wrinkles,  and  will  shear  on  an  average 
about  26  lbs.,  a  12-month 's  fleece,  of  long  white  wool. 
Rams  and  Ewes  for  sale.  P.  O.  Address  Stony  Point , 
Sonoma  Co.,  Oal.    R  R.  Station,  Petaluma. 


Didn't  Go  To  The 
World's  Fair. 

That  Is  our  fence  did  not  go,  but  staid  at  home  and 
"  sawed  wood  "  «s  it  were.  We  have  no  fault  to  Hod 
with  awards.  They  are  coming  every  day  from  form, 
er  customers,  best  judges  in  the  world.  Orders  for  first 
half  of  Jao.  double  the  whole  month  of  Jan.  1S93. 

PAGeVoVVwire  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mick. 


BUSINESS  COLLEGE. 

24  POBT  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

FOR  SEVENTY- FIVE  DOLLARS 

This  College  instructs  in  Shorthand,  Type-Writing,  Book- 
keeping, Telegraphy,  Penmanship,  Drawing,  all  the 
English  branches,  and  everything  pertaining  to  business, 
for  full  Bix  months.  We  have  sixteen  teachers  and  give 
Individual  Instruction  to  all  our  pupils.  Our  school  ha« 
its  graduates  In  every  part  of  the  State,  tr  SEND  FOR 
CIRCULAR.    R.  P  HEALD,  Pres.   O.  R  HALKY. Sea 


ORANGE  CULTURE  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

Now  that  the  Interest  in  the  culture  of  the  orange  Is 
extending  so  as  to  embrace  nearly  all  parts  of  the  State, 
a  book  giving  the  results  of  experience  lo  parts  of  the 
State  where  the  growth  of  the  fruit  has  been  longest  pur- 
sued will  be  found  of  wide  usefulness. 

"Orange  Culture  in  California  "  was  written  by  Those 
A.  Garey  of  Los  Angeles,  after  many  years  of  practical 
experience  and  observation  in  the  growth  of  the  fruit. 
It  Is  a  well-printed  hand-book  of  227  pages,  and  treats  of 
nursery  practice,  planting  of  orange  orchards,  cultiva- 
tion and  Irrigation,  pruning,  estimates  of  cost  of  planta- 
tions, best  varieties,  etc. 

Theb  ook  Is  sent  post-paid  at  the  reduced  price  of  76 
oents  per  copy,  in  cloth  binding.  Address  DEWEY  PUB- 
LISHING CO.,  Publishers  "Pacific  Rural  Press,"  220 
Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 
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Photography  in  Astronomy. 

In  course  of  a  lecture  at  Golden  Gate  hall, 
San  Francisco,  Jan.  i8th,  on  "Photographic 
Revelations  in  Astronomy,"  Prof.  E.  E.  Bar- 
nard, of  the  Lick  Observatory,  said: 

"  Very  few  persons  have  seen  any  of  the 
results  of  advanced  astronomical  photogra- 
phy, save  the  well-known  pictures  of  the  sun 
and  the  moon.  Indeed,  it  is  the  privilege  of 
the  few,  and  only  then  when  they  have  ac- 
cess to  the  great  telescopes  and  observatories 
of  the  world.  I  may  say  that  photography 
has  practically  revolutionized  astronomy,  for 
by  its  aid  and  that  of  the  spectroscope  we 
are  enabled  to  see  component  suns  that  in- 
crease the  power  of  the  telescope  on  Mount 
Hamilton  at  least  25,000  times. 

"  As  an  illustration  of  the  results  of  this 
class  of  photography,  let  me  tell  you  that  in 
February,  1892,  Dr.  Anderson  announced 
that  a  new  star  was  visible  in  the  constella- 
tion of  Orion.  Professor  Pickering  of  Har- 
vard had  made  photographs  of  this  region, 
but  up  to  1891  there  were  no  signs  of  the 
presence  of  the  stranger.  However,  on  De- 
cember 10,  1891,  he  discovered  this  star  that 
had  been  recorded  two  months  previously  by 
an  amateur  astronomer,  who  used  the  photo- 
graphic camera  in  the  course  of  his  obser- 
vations. 

"  In  October  of  the  past  year  a  Mrs. 
Fleming,  who  is  interested  in  the  observa- 
tions made  by  Harvard  College,  detected  a 
new  star  that  had  been  affixed  on  a  plate 
made  in  Central  America.  At  the  present 
time  the  rays  of  the  sun  have  obscured  this 
new  star  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  not 
visible,  but  the  Harvard  scientific  party  is 
still  waiting  at  Arequipa  to  record  its  char- 
acter when  it  emerges  from  the  field  in  which 
it  is  at  present  bedimmed. 

"  Photography  is  also  being  applied  to  the 
discovery  of  other  heavenly  objects,  and  in 
the  strange  zone  between  Mars  and  Jupiter 
there  are  myriads  of  stars  and  kindred 
heavenly  strangers  that  are  constantly  fur- 
nishing points  of  absorbing  interest  to  those 
who  study  the  field  with  the  assistance  of  the 
camera. 

"  Last  year,  out  of  50  discoveries,  only  one 
was  made  by  the  naked  eye,  and  of  the  total 
number  35  were  revealed  to  a  single  ob- 
server." 

At  this  juncture  Professor  Barnard,  with 
an  assistant,  used  a  stereopticon  to  illustrate 
the  wonders  and  beauties  of  his  subject,  first 
showing  the  Lick  Observatory  In  its  shroud 
of  snow,  and  again  by  moonlight  and  in  a 
dense  fog.  He  facetiously  referred  to  his 
next  picture  as  a  lamp  shade,  but  upon  a 
closer  study  it  was  manifest  to  the  audience 
that  it  was  a  faithful  likeness  of  the  sun  as 
it  sank  on  the  crest  of  the  ocean.  Its  ec 
centric  form  and  luminous  reflection  gave  it 
an  apt  resemblance  to  a  transparent  shade. 

Again,  the  screen  showed  the  sun  with  its 
spots  and  surrounding  mass  of  incandescent 
hydrogen.  The  grouping  of  bright  spots 
and  granulated  surface  were  distinctly  de^ 
fined  and  to  the  unscientific  gave  a  bewilder 
ing  insight  to  the  dazzling  surface  of  the  orb 
of  day. 

"  The  heat  of  the  sun  is  an  unknown  factor 
to  scientists,"  said  Professor  Barnard.  "Ac- 
cording to  their  estimates  it  varies  from  3000 
degrees  to  180,000,000  degrees.  One  author- 
ity says  that  were  the  entire  coal  supply  of 
Pennsylvania  placed  within  its  radius, 
would  be  consumed  in  the  fraction  of  a  sec- 
ond, while  the  glacial  masses  would  be  al 
most  instantly  turned  to  steam." 

A  photograph  of  the  total  eclipse  of  1893, 
taken  in  South  America,  plainly  showed  the 
luminous  corona  of  the  great  body.  Then 
came  the  transit  of  Venus  across  the  sun's 
surface,  in  which  the  planet's  insignificant 
size  was  graphically  displayed. 

A  magnificent  view  of  the  moon's  area  in' 
duced  Professor  Barnard  to  say:  "On  the 
moon  there  is  no  life,  no  water,  no  atmos- 
phere. All  is  a  desert.  In  the  south  pole 
region  of  the  moon  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
craters  are  inactive  and  that  the  volcanoes 
are  silent  masses  of  desolation."  In  refer 
ring  to  the  mountains,  valleys,  plains  and 
other  configurations  of  the  moon,  Professor 
Barnard  defined  the  distances  as  accurately 
as  he  would  refer  to  the  area  between  San 
Jose  and  Mt.  Hamilton.  "  One  mountain 
peak  near  the  south  pole  of  the  moon  is  over 
40,000  feet  high — a  greater  altitude  than 
that  gained  by  any  eminence  of  the  earth," 
explained  the  professor. 

Referring  to  the  planet  Mars  and  its  ca- 
nals Professor  Barnard  said  that,  In  spite  of 
repeated  claims,  there  is  no  accepted  theory 
as  to  whether  intelligent  life  exists  on  Mars. 
As  an  illustration  of  the  extreme  sensitive- 
ness of  the  camera  a  view  was  displayed 
which  showed  a  projectile  being  discharged 
from  the  Zalinsky  dynamite  gun.  Its  flight 
when  caught  by  the  plate  was  at  the  rate  of 
600  feet  a  second. 

A  group  of  views  of  the  Milky  Way  were 
shown  and  explained  in  a  highly  interesting 


manner.  They  were  followed  by  a  photo- 
graph of  the  double  cluster  of  Perseus.  It 
was  remarked  by  Professor  Barnard  that  the 
photographing  of  the  comet  of  1882,  made 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  was  the  real  in- 
centive for  further  research  in  astronomical 
lines  by  means  of  the  camera.  As  illus- 
trating the  particular  beauty  of  the  skies,  a 
view  of  the  Pleiades,  with  their  nebulous 
rims,  was  thrown  on  the  screen. 


A  New  Supply  House  for  Dairymen's 
Goods. 

A.  J.  Van  Drake,  so  long  and  favorably  known 
among  dairymen  as  the  Pacific  coast  agent  for  the 
Sharpless  Cream  Separators,  has  associated  himself 
with  Mr.  Phillips  T.  Taylor,  under  the  firm  name  of 
Van  Drake  &  Taylor.  The  new  firm  has  moved 
from  the  old  place  at  203  Fremont  St.  to  the  large 
brick  building  just  erected  for  its  especial  use,  Nos. 
523  and  525  Mission  St.,  near  First.  In  addition  to 
the  "Sharpless  Russian"  and  "  Belt "  Separators, 
Van  Drake  &  Taylor  are  carrying  in  stock  a  full  line 
of  dairymen's  supplies,  such  as  tanks,  vats,  cans, 
butter-workers,  churns,  "Babcock"  tests,  etc.  They 
are  also  prepared  to  furnish  plans,  drawings  and 
estimates  for  buildings  and  machinery  for  dairying 
purposes.  Over  the  commodious  salesroom  is  their 
large  machine  shop,  40  by  70  feet  square,  fully 
equipped  with  power,  tools  and  experienced  work- 
men, where  balancing  bowls,  repairing  separators 
and  dairy  machinery  of  all  kinds  will  be  promptly 
attended  to.  All  who  are  interested  in  this  line  of 
business  are  invited  to  corresp  md  for  any  informa- 
tion wanted,  or  when  visiting  the  city,  to  call  and 
look  over  the  stock. 


OAK  LAWN 

NURSERY. 

90,000  First-Class"  Fruit  Trees 

AT  LOWEST  PRICES. 


HARRY   E.  HULBERT, 

211  THIRD  STREET, 

SANTA  ROSA.    -    -    SONOMA  OO.,  GAL. 


One  Man's  Faith. 

Mr.  B.  R.  Bohart  of  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  pur 
chased  lor  his  farm  several  years  ago  a  quantity  of 
a  particularly  good  fence — the  Page — long  adver- 
tised in  our  colums.  He  was  so  well  pleased  that 
he  secured  the  agency  tor  his  county,  and  has  now 
succeeded  A.  M.  Keeney  as  agent  for  the  north  half 
of  Iowa. 

Mr.  Bohart  has  registered  a  vow  to  devote  him- 
self henceforth  alone  to  the  advancement  of  the 
Page  Fence.  He  now  offers  for  sale  his  entire  herd 
of  Red  Polled  Cattle,  nearly  all  of  them  registered, 
also  a  number  of  well  bred  horses  and  other  live 
stock  at  a  great  sacrifice,  as  he  has  sold  bis  farm, 
one  of  the  best  in  the  State,  in  order  to  embark 
unincumbered  on  this  heavy  business  enterprise. 
We  advise  all  stock  buyers  to  write  Mr.  Bohart 
Mr.  Bohart  is  not  dismayed  by  the  task  before  him 
of  doubling  the  record  of  his  predecessor,  who  sold 
350  miles  of  Page  Woven  Wire  Fence  in  1893,  and 
trom  what  we  know  of  the  popularity  of  the  fence, 
we  have  no  doubt  he  will  succeed. 


Sensibility  of  the  Eye. 

It  seems  probable  that  some  information 
as  to  the  degree  of  perfection  of  the  re 
fractive  system  of  the  eye,  and  as  to  the 
ultra-microscopic  structure  of  the  cones  of 
the  retina,  might  be  derived  from  a  com- 
parison of  the  smallest  intensity  of  light  that 
can  be  perceived  under  different  conditions, 
Thus  the  light  of  a  star  which  is  just  vis- 
ible has  been  shown  to  be  equal  to  that  of 
a  candle  at  a  distance  of  27,500  feet.  Here 
the  source  of  light  may  be  taken  to  be  a 
point  of  absolutely  inappreciable  dimen- 
sions. 

On  the  other  hand,  Aubert  (quoted  by 
Prof.  McKendrick)  asserts  that  the  minimum 
surface  luminosity  that  can  be  seen  is  one  of 
three-hundredth  the  brightness  of  the  sur 
face  of  the  moon.  The  Optician  estimates 
that  the  image  of  the  moon  upon  the  retina 
forms  a  circle  of  about  2025  times  the  area 
of  one  of  the  central-cone  filaments.  The 
total  light  distributed  over  this  area  will  be, 
it  is  well  known,  equal  to  that  of  a  candle 
at  12  feet.  And  one  three-hundredth  of 
will  be  equal  to  the  light  of  a  candle  at  208 
feet.  The  light  received  by  each  cone  may, 
therefore,  be  put  at  one  two-thousand-and 
twenty-fifth  part  of  this.  It  is  that  of 
candle  at  only  9360  feet.  For  a  point 
source  which  is  not  of  insensible  dimensions 
this  would  seem  to  be  the  lowest  appreciable 
intensity  of  light,  or  it  is  si  if  we  assume 
the  retinal  cones  to  act  independently  o( 
one  another  in  perception. 

RUDY'S  PILE  SUPPOSITORY  is  guaranteed  to 
cure  Piles  and  Constipation,  or  money  refunded.  60 
cents  per  box.  Send  stamp  for  circular  and  Free 
Sample  to  MARTIN  RUDY,  Lancaster,  Pa.  For  sale 
by  all  first-class  druggists. 


?eeds,  Want?,  ttc. 


3MCTJST  JL3JU  SOXjX>. 

PLEASE  WRITE  AT  ONCE. 


BUY  NORTHERN  GROWN  TREES 

Grown  on  high  rolling  fir  land  without  irrigation  or 
manure.  2t>0  OOO  Prunes — French,  Italian,  Silver 
and  Golden.  Peaches — E.  Crawford,  Alexander,  Ams- 
den,  Foster,  Muir,  Malta,  and  20  other  kinds,  including 
Ktrly  Charlotte,  the  greatest  peach  that  Nature  has 
yet  invented.  (Write  to  us  about  it.)  flnmg-Bar- 
baDk,  Satsumas,  Ogon,  Clyman,  Tragedy,  Boton,  Colum- 
bia, and  a  dozen  others.  Clark's  Early  Straw- 
berry. If  you  want  the  above  in  quantity,  we  will  give 
you  the  finest  trees  grown,  healthy,  true  to  name  and  at 
unprecedentedly  low  prices.  Address  PI  L,  KING  TON 
&  CO.,  Portland,  Or.,  or  Dr.  J.  B.  Pllkington,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal. 


RIVERSIDE  NURSER 

AND  FRUIT  FARM, 

LODI,     -      San  Joaquin  Oo.,  Cal, 

HAS  A  CHOICE  STOCK  OF 

Royal  Blenheim  and  French  APRICOTS, 
I.X.L.,   Nonpariel,  Ne  Plus  Ultra  and 

Texas  Prolific  ALMONDS. 
FRENCH  PRUNES,  TRAGEDY  PRUNES, 
PEACHES,  APPLES  and  PEARS 
In  Variety, 

No.  1  Yearling  Trees,  also  Jane  Bad  Trees 
at  Bedrock  Prices. 

For  Particulars  Address 

JAMBS  A.  ANDERSON, 
Lodi,  San   Joaquin  County,  Cal. 


NOTICE  TO  ALMOND  GROWERS. 
MY  NEW  SEEDLING  ALMOND 

Is  pronounced  by  experts  to  be  ONE  OF  THE  FINEST 
ALMONDS  IN  THE  STATE.  Nut  is  very  large,  of  fine 
almond  flavor.  Tree  Is  a  good  grower  and  regular 
bearer.  Full  particulars  and  sample  nuts  may  be 
obtained  of  the  grower. 

J.  C0PPIN,  Loomis,  Placer  Co.,  Cal. 


Til El IE fci  and  PX1A.NT8. 

A  fine  assortment,  best  varieties,  free  from  pests  of 
any  kind.  Pr >inns  Simonl,  Btng,  Kogtraver  and 
nurdoch  Wherries,  Black  California  Figs; 
Bice  Soft  Shell  and  other  Almonds,  American 
•tweet  Chestnuts,  Praepartnrlens  Walnuts. 
Htrdy  mountain  grown  Orauge  Trees.  Our  Oranges 
have  stood  22  degrees  this  winter  without  injury. 
Uollar  Strawberry,  the  best  berry  for  home  use  or 
market.  Address  C.  M.  SILVA  &  HON.  Lincoln, 
Placer  County,  California. 


FRUIT  TREES,  ROSES,  PALMS 

 AND  

ORNAMENTAL  PLANTS. 

A  large  and  complete  stook,  grown  on  new  ground,  at 
low  prices. 

B.  GILL, 

Twei  ty-Kighth  Street,  near  San  Pablo  Ave., 

Depot,  Washington  St.,  bet.  12th  and  13th, 
Oakland,  Cal. 


GOLD  DUST. 

"Gold  Dust  Cling,"  says  H.  E.  Van  Deman, 
ei-TJ.  S.  PomologlBt,  "is  a  yellow  cling  of  medium 
size,  rouud  and  regular  in  shape,  and  very  firm 
in  fieah.  The  color  is  very  attractive,  being  dark 
yellow  with  a  very  red  cheek.  It  bears  heavily 
and  carries  to  market  with  very  little  damage. 
Coming  as  it  does  before  the  main  peach  crop  is 
gathered,  it  is  about  the  first  yellow  cling  of  any 
special  value  and  therefore  finds  a  ready  sale. 
Bach  year  it  gains  in  favor,  but  as  it  is  a  variety 
but  recently  originated  the  public  know  little  of 
it.  It  is  a  very  profitable  variety."  Price  $1  each, 
&5  per  half  dozen.  For  sale  by  SACRAMENTO 
RIVER  NURSERY  COMPANY,  Growers  of 
HIGH-GRADE  Fruit  Trees,  Walnut  Grove.Sac- 
ramento  County,  California.  Our  Specialties- 
Genuine  Tragedy  Prunes,  Clyman  and  Japan 
Plums  on  true  Myrobolan  whole  root  seedlings — 
we  use  no  piece  roots  uor  cuttings;  price  15  cents 
each;  Sacramento  River  Bartletts  and  Peaches- 
price  10  cents  each,  i^arge  quantities  at  lower 
rates.   We  guarantee  our  trees  true  to 

NAME. 


9O%0FF 

On  Gold  Dust  Clings,  33J%  off  on  Plums 
and  Prunes,  and  25%  off  on  Pears  and 
Peaches.  In  order  to  rind  our  who  reads 
the  above  advertisement  we  offer  this 
discount  for  the  next  thirty  days. 
SACRAMENTO  RIVER  NURSERY  CO. 


LEMON  TREES  FOR  SALE. 

I  have  some  15,000  Lisbon  and  Eureka  Lemon  trees, 
budded  from  my  own  bearing  orchard,  for  sale  cheap. 
NATHAN  W.  BLANOHABD,  Santa  Paula,  Cal. 


ALOHA  ORANGE  NURSERIES, 

PENRYN,  PLACER  COUNTY  CALIFORNIA. 

SPECIAL  OFFER.— We  have  a  surplus  in  the  following  No.  1  Trees,  and  quote  the  low  price  of  8  cents  each  until 
same  is  sold: 


300  Minion     PlanM  on  Peach  Root. 

250  Tragedy  ••  "  " 

OOO  Clyman  "  "  " 

15©  KeUev  "  "  " 

50  Burbank  *'  " 

50  NalHnma  *4 
400  Clyman 


10O  Nalway, 

SO  ItteOeviM, 
10O  «eo.  Late. 
150  Levi  Cling, 
150  I.  X.  L.  Almonds, 
60  Moor  park  Apricots, 
50  Peach  Apricots. 

ORANGE  TREES  lower  than  ever.  Write  to  us  stating  your  wants.  We  grow  all  our  Trees,  and  they  are 
hardier  than  aDy  others.    Prices  run  from  10  cents  to  $5  each. 

PLANT  MORW  PALMS,  they  give  a  tropical  appearance  to  any  lawn  or  garden. 

ORDER  THE  COLLECTIONS  BELOW,  they  will  be  found  to  be  just  what  you  have  wanted. 

PALM  AND  CITRUS  OuLLEOTIONS  cari  be  sent  at  any  time.    Chrysanthemum  collection  ready  after  March  1st. 


Almond 


175  Alexander, 

400  Hales, 

500  E.  Crawford, 

100  I..  Crawford. 

300  Foster, 

175  Nusqaehanna, 

1UO  Wager, 


91  Citrus  Tree  Collection.  -1  Wash.  Navel,  1  Med.  Sweet,  1  Lisbon  Lemin,  1  Tahiti  and  1  Trifoliata  Orauge. 
'81  Palm  Collection.— a  Cal  Fan  Palms,  1  Chamiurops  excelsa,  1  Draciena. 
81  Chrysanthemum  Collection.— 25  different  varieties. 

PnED.   O.  MIIjES,  M.anagor. 


Better 
Ever  for 
1894 


Establishes  iSSC. 


Is  Different  from  Others. 

It  Is  intended  to  aid  the  planter  in  selecting  the  Seeds 
best  adapted  for  his  needs  and  conditions  and  in  getting 
from  them  the  best  possible  results.  It  is  not,  therefore,  highly 
colored  in  either  sense;  and  we  have  taken  great  care  that 
nothing  worthless  be  put  in,  or  nothing  worthy  be  left  out.  We 
nvitea  trial  ofourSeeds.  "We  know  them  because  we  grow  them. 
Every  planter  of  Vegetables  or  Flowers  ought  to  know  about  our 
three  warrants;  our  cash  discounts;  and  our  gift  of  agricultural 
papers  to  purchasers  of  our  Seeds.  All  of  these  are  explained  In 
Lie  Catalogue,  a  copy  of  which  can  be  youra  for  the  asking. 
J.  J.  H.  CRECORY  &  SON,  MarbleheacJ,  Mass. 


jleeds,  Plants,  ttc, 


FRENCH    PRUNES,  TRAGEDY  PRUNES 
AND  PEACHES. 

6  to  8  Feet,  Well  Branched. 

Price,  Below  Value. 
For  samples  and  prices  address 
H   SCaWARZ,  25th  &  0  Sts.,  Sacramento,  Cal. 
Large  quantity  of  Fancy  Pansies,  Strong  Plants. 


50,000  TOKAY  GRAPE  ROOTS, 

One  year  old,  for  sale  at  prioes  to  suit  the  times. 

C.  H.  LEGGETT  &  SON, 

OROVILLE.  CAL. 


THE 


RAISIN  INDUSTRY. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  RAISIN  GRAPES. 

THEIR  HISTORY,  CULTURE  AND  CURING.) 


By  GUSTAV  EISEN. 


OLIVE  TREES. 

Apply  for  Catalogue. 
O.  P.  LOOP  &  SON,    -     -     Pomona.  Cal. 


Tills  Is  tbe  Standard  Work  on  the  Raisin  Industry  In  California.  It  has  been 
approved  by  Prof.  Hllgard,  Prof.  Wlckson,  Mr.  Ohas.  A.  Wetmore  and  a  multitude  of 
Practical  Raisin  Growers. 

Sold  only  by  the  DBWBT  PUBLISHING  OO.  or  Its  Agents  at  lhe  uniform  price  of 
$8.00,  postage  prepaid.  Orders  should  be  addressed: 

THE  DEWEY  PUBLISHING  CO., 

220  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


so 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 


Januaiy  27,  1894. 


Incorporated  1884. 


500  Acres. 


WE  GIVE  ESPECIAL  ATTENTION  TO 


Niles,  Alameda  Co.,  California. 

FRUIT  TREES, 

SHADE  TREES, 

EVERGREENS, 

PALMS  AND  FLOWERING  PLANTS. 

SPECIALTIES:  OLIVES— 38  sorts,  French,  Italian  and  Spanish. 

ROSES  360  sorts,  all  the  leading  kinds,  new  and  old. 
CLEMATIS  -25  Varieties. 


■  SEND  FOR  CATALOGUES. 


JOHN  ROCK,  Manager. 


Either  of  the  Following  GollMtlml 
POST  PAID  for  *1 : 


CHOICE 


Collection  S. 

18   Splendid  Out- 
door Plants.  SI.  J 

1  Now  Pelargonium. 
3  Chrysanthemums. 
1  Double  Marguerite. 
1  New  beanie  Fuchsia. 
1  Manetta  Vine. 
1  Double  Pink. 
1  Splendid  Heliotrope. 

1  /.onale  Geranium. 

2  Choice  Rosea. 


Gem  Collection. 
20  ROSES 

FOR  SI.OO. 

Our  Sample  Collection  of 
to  Choice  Rotes,  small 
plants,  well-rooted  and 
each  labeled,  mailetl 
fnr  81. oo. 

This  offer  Is  made  to 
Induce  you  to  Klve  us  a 
trial,  and  It  Is  to  our  In- 
terest to  send  you  only 
a  tin.'  assortment  of 
good,  well-rooted  Rusks 
that  are  sure  to  bloom 
the  lirst  year. 


PLANT 

COLLECTIONS 

COX  SEED  AND  PLANT  CO., 

411— 415  Sansome  St.,  Cal. 


Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Seeds,  Plants  and  F  ruit 
Trees,  mailed  free. 


FANCHER  CREEK  NURSERY, 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 

FRUIT  TREES, 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES, 

GRAPE  VINES. 

SPECIALTIES — OLIVES ,  HOSES.  FALM5 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  AND  PRICE  LIST. 

GEO.  C.  ROEDING,  Manager. 


PRUNE  TREES 

FOR  SALE— 50,000  Trees   on   Myrobolan  Stock. 

Imported  from  one  of  the  first  French  nurseries.  Scions  from  an  orchard  near  Saratoga.  Fruit  raised  In  this 
celebrated  district  has  taken  for  us  six  first-class  awards,  INCLUDING  HIGHEST  AWARD,  COLUMBIAN 
EXHIBITION.    Apply  to 


BALFOUR,  GUTHRIE  &  CO.,  316  California  St.,  San  Fras  *ico,  Cal. 
Agents  for  Saratoga  Packing  Company. 

Or  to  HERBERT  BROS.,  24  North  First  St  >  „  .  w  .nav 

HARRY  POSTLETHWAITE,  18  Fountain  St.  fBAW  JU3E" 


THE  HOOD  RIVER  STRAW  BE 


■J- 


»irjl«.'«IW 


Known  as  Clarke's  Early,  is  coming  to  be  acknowledged  as  a  world  beater.  Took  a  ntfniat  World's  Co- 
lumbian Exposition.  They  are  bi-sezual;  large;  Arm-fleshed;  prolific  and  uniform  li  5*.  They  can  be 
picked  while  they  are  white  and  will  bear  shipping  to  New  York  and  come  out  a  beau  a;  scarlet  or  crim- 
son, looking  as  though  made  of  wax,  dotted  with  golden  seeds  and  painted  and  var  *i  ed  hy  an  artist 
Their  flavor  is  superb.  They  originated  in  Oregon.  The  first  crates  that  came  to  Portli  2f  his  year  were  a 
fortnight  later  than  last  year.  It  was  latter  part  of  May  and  best  California  berrif  <J  .re  selling  at  two 
boxes  for  a  quarter.  The  Clarkes  brought  at  once  SO  cents  per  box  by  the  crate  of  24  uw  a.  They  sold  all 
over  Puget  Sound,  and  at  Spokane,  Helena,  Butte.  Salt  Lake,  Denver,  Omaba  and  Chicago  at  highest  prices, 
standing  a  2000-mile  trip  without  apparent  deterioration.  We  challenge  the  world  to  produce  their  equal 
lor  excellence  of  flavor  combined  with  shipping  quality.  Any  amount  of  references.  Price  per  doz.,  41.00, 
Bent  by  mail;  by  express,  large,  vigorous  plants  at  buyer's  charge,  85  per  100,  $20  per  1000.  Address 

GUI  M.  PILKINOTON,  HOOD  RIVER ,  OREGON. 


ALEXANDER  &  HAMMON'S 

Rio  Bonito  Nurseries,  Biggs,  Butte  Co.,  Cal. 


Our  Stock  of  TREES  and  VINES  is  Most  Complete 
in  EVERY  CLASS  of  Fruits. 

A  LARGE  STOCK  OF  THOMPSONS   SEEDLESS  GRAPES 

SHIPPING,  CANNING  and  DRYING  Fru  is  of  all  Kinds. 

Best  Assortment  of  RAISIN  and  TABLE  GRAPES  In  California. 

EJarly  Shipping  Plums  a.  Spocialtv. 

SPECIAL  PRICES  FOR  TREES  IN  LARGE  QUANTITIES. 

DURING  the  last  three  years,  trees  grown  on  the  FEATHER  RIVER  BOTTOM  LANDS,  at  RIO  BONITO,  BUTTK 
COUNTY,  have  been  much  Bought  after,  and  the  demand  fortbem  Is  increasing  all  over  the  State  where  they 
have  been  planted.  Owing  to  the  peculiar  adaptability  of  the  soil  and  climate  of  this  section  for  growing  nursery 
stook,  the  trees  making  a  very  large  and  well-furnished  system  of  root  growth,  and  maintaining  a  correspondingly 
strong  and  vigorous  top,  maturing  the  wood  thoroughly,  we  are  enabled  to  supply  our  patrons  with  the  best  of 
trees,  healthy  in  every  respeot,  entirely  free  from  insect  pests,  and  lu  perfect  condition  for  transplanting. 

If  You  Are  Going  To  Plant  Trees,  It  Will  Pay  You  To  Corre- 
spond With  Us  Before  Purchasing. 

AL.KXANDE1T1  c*5  HAMMON, 

BIGGS,  BUTTE  COUNTY  CALIFORNIA. 


SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  TO 

FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  W'K'S,  FRESNO,  CAL 


A 
Long 

Row 


to  hoc  with  an  old-fashioned  hoe  means  a 
back-breaking  task.  With  a  PLANET  JR.  Double 
Wheel  Hoe,  Cultivator,  Rake  and  Plow,  you  can  hoe 
it,  rake  it,  plow  it,  or  cultivate  it — whichever  you 
wish — almost  without  an  effort.  There  are  20  other 
PLANET  JR.  implements  equally  helpful  to  the 
farmer.    You  can  learn  all  about  them  by  sending 
for  the  PLANET  JR.  Book  for  1894.    It's  worth  its 
weight  in  gold,  but  costs  you  nothing. 
S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  1107  Market  St.,  Philada. 


FOR  THE  SEASON  OP  1893-94. 

BUDDED  ORANGE  TREES,  of  the  leading  varieties,  one  and  two-year  buds;  also  a  small  lot  of 
choice  budded  and  seedling  LEMON  TREKS.  Sweet  Seedling  Oraoges,  1  to  4  years  old.  Shade  and 
Ornamental  Plants.   Prices  to  suit  the  times. 

ORCHARD  AND  NURSERY  THERHALITO,  BUTTE  COUNTY,  CAL. 

•  For  prices  and  terms,  address 

0R0VILLE  CITRUS  ASSOCIATION,  0R0VILLE,  BUTTE  COUNTY,  CALIFORNIA. 

Correspondence  Solicited. 


PROTECT  YOUR  TREES 


Gilman's  Patent  Tule  Tree  Protector. 

PATENTED  AUG.  1,  1893. 

Cheapest,  Best  and  Only  One  to  Protect  Trees  and  Vines  from 
Frost,  Sunburn,  Rabbits,  Squirrels,  Borers  and  otber  Tree  Pects. 

For  Testimonials  from  Parties  who  are  using  them  send  for 
Descriptive  Circulars. 

□3.   F.   CVILiMA  IV , 

Sole  Manufacturer  of  Patent  Tule  Covers, 

120  NINTH  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAI* 


VIEW   OF  THE   MIDWINTER   EXPOSITION   GROUNDS   AND   THE   GOLDEN   GATF.   (flwa a  l%A graph) 


The  Midwinter  Fair. 

On  last  Saturday,  January  27th,  the  Midwinter  Fair 
was  opened  with  fitting  ceremony  and  in  the  presence  of  a 
vast  concourse  of  people.  Current  reports  are  that  there  were 
72,000  persons  in  attendance.  The  great  procession,  the 
aerial  disturbance  by  trumpeters  and  orators,  the  electric 
and  pyrotechnic  etchings  on  the  gloom  of  night — in  fact, 
all  the  popular  features  of  the  event — were  notably  suc- 
cessful. The  fair,  then,  is  open  to  the  million,  to  instruct 
and  entertain,  to  inspire  and  perspire,  to  fill  the  head  and 
empty  the  purse  until  the  end  of  June  or  such  other  date 
as  the  traffic  will  bear.  The  successful  inauguration  of 
this  enterprise  is  an  event  of  much  moment  in  our  indus- 
trial history,  and  reflects  much  credit  upon  those  who  have 


brought  faith  and  works  to  achieve  this  end.  As  per- 
tinent to  the  opening  of  the  fair,  we  give  on  this 
page  a  real  bird's-eye  view  of  the  site  and  its  environ- 
ment, as  caught  by  the  camera  from  an  eminence  a  little 
distance  away  on  the  south.  Such  a  view  is  more  satis- 
factory than  the  ideal  bird's-eye  view  of  the  artist,  because 
one  can  be  sure  of  the  truth  of  the  machine.  The  view 
shows  that  the  statements  made  of  the  extended  and  varied 
architectural  features  of  the  fair  have  not  been  exagger- 
ated. Of  course  the  point  of  view  gives  a  close  huddling 
of  the  structures  which  does  them  discredit,  because  they 
have  really  large  and  well-ornamented  interspaces  and 
landscape  garden  effects,  but  otherwise  it  fairly  presents 
the  main  features  of  the  scene.  Beyond  the  fair  grounds 
are  the  stretches  of  sand  dunes  wnich  lie  between  its 


northern  boundary  and  the  shores  of  the  strait  known  as 
the  Golden  Gate.  Upon  this  narrow  flow  of  water  floats 
all  the  shipping  which  traverses  bay  and  ocean  from  the 
port  of  San  Francisco.  Across  the  Golden  Gate  lies  the 
shore  of  Marin  county,  and  the  elevations  in  the  distance 
are  those  of  the  Ooast  Range,  with  Tamalpais  as  reigning 
crest,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  San  Francisco.  The 
picture  has  interest  aside  from  its  embodiment  of  the  outer 
features  of  the  fair,  because  it  gives  a  view  across  the 
Golden  Gate,  while  all  conventional  views  are  at  right 
angles  with  this  and  show  in  profile  the  headlands  through 
which,  at  some  remote  era,  the  great  interior  waters  of 
California  forced  their  way  to  union  with  the  Pacific  ocean. 
The  fair  grounds  are  picturesquely  environed  and  the  ad- 
jacent country  should  receive  attention  from  the  visitor. 
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Office,  220  Market  St.;  Elevator,  12  Front  St ,  San  Francisco,  Cat. 

All  rafaooriban  pay'uK  £3  in  advance  will  receive  15  months'  (one  year  and 
Is  weeks|  eredlt.    For  jri  in  atlva-c,  10  months.    For  *l  in  advance,  live 

mouths. 

ADVERTISING  RATES. 

1  Wttk.    I  Monlh.    3  Month*.    I  Year. 

Per  Line  (agate)   *  .25        $.50       »  1.20       *  4.00 

Half  inch  (I*  quare)   1.00  2.60         6.60  22.00 

One  inch   1.60  6.00         13.00  42.00 

Larue  advertisements  at  favorable  rates.  Special  or  reading  notices,  legal 
adv.  rtisemeuts.  notices  appearing  in  extraordinary  type,  or  in  particular  \  arts 
of  the  (taper,  at  siiecial  rates.    Four  insertions  are  raied  in  a  month. 


Registered  at  8.  F.  Post  office  as  secoud-class  mall  matter. 


Our  latest  forms  go  to  fircss  Wednesday  evening. 


an  v  subscriber  sendiug  au  mquiry  on  any  subject  to  the  Rural  Pkksh,  with 
a  postage  stamp,  will  receive  a  reply,  either  through  the  columns  of  the  paper 
or  by  personal  letter.    The  answer  will  be  given  as  promptly  as  practicable. 

ALFRKI)  HOI, MAN  Editor 

J.  F.  HALLOK1N  General  Manager 

K.  J.  WICK80N  Special  Contributor 


San  Francisco,  February  3,  1894. 
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The  Weak. 

This  week  brings  us  into  February,  the  springtime 
month  par  excellence  in  dlifornia.  The  cold  rains  have 
fallen;  the  chance  of  snow  in  the  valleys  has  passed.  We 
are  well  out  of  the  woods  so  far  as  low  temperatures  are 
concerned.  There  will  fortunately  be  plenty  of  water  still 
to  fall,  but  it  will  be  water  which  will  seem  to  add  stature 
to  the  plant  with  every  shower,  so  genial  is  the  temper- 
ature. The  present  outlook  is  for  a  stretch  of  fair  days, 
and  these  will  just  meet  the  views  of  both  farmer  and 
gardener,  for  it  is  still  early  enough  in  many  parts  of  the 
State  to  sow  grain  and  to  plant  trees,  vines,  and  the  whole 
line  of  ornamental  plants.  The  garden  of  the  farm  should 
not  be  delayed,  and  if  well  planted  now  and  well  culti- 
vated later  it  will  be  a  great  comfort  and  profit  to  the 
household. 

Poultry  notes  are  becoming  more  musical;  the  soliloquy 
of  the  hen  is  more  cheery  and  her  bustling  air  significant 
of  business.  The  egg  basket  is  heavier  each  evening.  The 
new  chicken  crop  should  not  be  too  long  delayed.  March 
chicks  of  decent  enterprise  bring  eggs  for  the  November 
rise;  therefore  arrange  for  fall  layers:  they  pay  better  than 
London  layers. 

Orange  shipping  from  the  South  is  well  under  way,  and 
the  new  arrangements  for  marketing  show  much  promise. 
It  looks  as  though  a  beginning  was  really  being  made  in 
more  intelligent  and  systematic  fruit  marketing,  and  such 
marketing  must  increase  the  grower's  share  in  the  busi- 
ness. If  this  be  gained  it  will  be  perhaps  glory  enough 
for  a  dull  time. 


Santa  Barbara  does  not  propose  to  allow  the  Mid- 
winter Fair  to  take  the  shine  from  their  annual  floral 
festival.  The  date  is  announced  for  April  25th  to  28th. 
Preparations  are  being  made  to  eclipse  all  former  efforts. 
The  idea  is  a  good  one.  There  will  be  more  strangers  in 
this  State  this  winter  than  ever  before,  and  many  of  them 
can  just  as  well  combine  the  entertainments  of  south  and 
north. 

The  stimate  of  the  orange  crop  at  the  south  is  now 
placed  t  about  5000  carloads.  Considerably  less  was 
estimated  earlier  in  the  season. 


California  Apples  lor  Liverpool. 

We  gave  the  details  some  weeks  ago  of  the  successful 
shipment  of  California  apples  in  quantity  to  the  Missouri 
river  cities.  We  had  an  especially  good  chance  for  such 
work  through  the  failure  of  the  Eastern  apple  crop,  but 
there  has  been  something  of  a  gradual  increase  in  the 
Eastern  shipment  of  our  best  apples  for  a  few  years,  and 
some  believe  we  can  really  contest  the  ground  with  the 
Eastern  apple-grower  even  in  years  when  he  has  a  fair 
crop.  This,  however,  does  not  seem  so  pretentious  a 
claim  as  that  we  may  possibly  compete  with  the  apple 
shippers  of  the  Eastern  States  and  Canada  for  the  favor 
of  the  English  markets.  Great  Britain  has  come  to  con- 
sume vast  quantities  of  American  apples,  and  the  ques- 
tion now  Beems  to  be,  can  supplies  be  drawn  from  the  ex- 
treme West?  One  grower  is  disposed  to  test  the  point,  for 
there  was  shipped  from  San  Jose  last  week  the  first  car- 
load of  green  apples  which  ever  left  the  Santa  Clara  valley 
for  Europe.  The  shipment  was  by  E.  H.  Rhodes  and 
contained  800  fifty-pound  boxes  of  Newtown  pipping.  It 
was  sent  to  Liverpool  as  an  experiment  to  test  the 
European  market  for  California  apples.  .  Arrangements 
have  been  made  to  rush  the  car  through  to  New  York  in 
nine  days  via  the  Santa  Fe  route,  to  make  connections 
with  the  steamer  leaving  New  York  February  2d  for 
Liverpool.  There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  fruit 
may  arrive  in  good  order  if  fairly  handled  in  transporta- 
tion, for  one  of  the  strong  points  about  California  apples 
is  their  keeping  quality,  which  was  fully  demonstrated  as 
long  ago  as  the  New  Orleans  Exposition.  But  can  the 
proceeds  cover  the  .cost  of  the  long  carriage?  The  re- 
sult of  the  experiment  will  be  watched  with  interest. 

Commanding  Settlement  from  Commission  Merchants. 

There  has  always  been  more  or  less  trouble  in  getting 
settlements  with  commission  merchants  for  products  sold. 
Cases  have  been  reported  where  two  years  have  gone  by, 
and  yet  the  consignor  could  not  get  his  money  and,  by  its 
lack,  has  been  seriously  inconvenienced  in  handling  fol- 
lowing crops.  The  trouble  is  really  one  of  the  most  griev- 
ous in  fruit  marketing,  and  it  should  be  overcome.  One 
of  the  chief  incentives  to  self-marketing  by  growers 
through  their  exchanges,  is  this  matter  of  settlement 
within  decent  time  after  sale.  There  was  a  trial  in  Mar- 
tinez last  week,  which  bears  significantly  upon  this  propo- 
sition. The  Whitmans  of  Contra  Costa  county  had  made 
a  contract  with  Cook  &  Langley,  a  commission  firm,  in 
which  the  latter  agreed  to  sell  in  the  Eastern  States  the 
pears  and  grapes  grown  on  the  ranch  of  the  former,  charg- 
ing for  their  work  7  per  cent  commission.  They  shipped 
and  sold  the  fruit,  realizing  therefrom  the  sum  of  $5207.90. 
Of  this  amount  the  merchants  had  paid  all  but  $1960,  and 
not  being  able  to  get  a  settlement  the  producers  swore  out 
a  warrant  charging  the  firm  with  embezzlement,  and  the 
examination  resulted  in  the  holding  of  Cook  to  answer  be- 
fore the  Superior  Court,  with  bonds  fixed  at  $2000.  The 
outcome  of  this  case  will  be  eagerly  watched  for  by  the 
fruit  men  of  the  State,  and  may  result  in  bringing  of  other 
suits  of  the  same  kind.  It  is  a  heroic  remedy,  but  some- 
times possibly  nothing  gentler  will  be  effective.  The  case 
is,  however,  still  to  bo  tried,  and  the  legal  aspect  of  it  is 
yet  to  be  determined. 

Another  Promise  in  Slaughtering. 

It  is  of  considerable  significance  to  the  stock-growing 
public  of  this  coast  that  there  is  a  promise  of  the  revival 
of  the  large  slaughtering  concern  on  the  east  side  of  the 
bay  on  a  legitimate  business  basis.  It  got  into  deep  water 
through  its  real  estate  features,  which,  indeed,  seemed  its 
chief  motive.  Now  we  are  told  that  the  Rodeo  packing 
and  provision  plant  at  Pinole  will  soon  change  hands  and 
pass  to  a  corporation  of  foreign  and  local  capitalists  with 
headquarters  in  Oakland.  The  establishment  at  Rodeo 
will  be  enlarged  and  used  for  slaughtering  and  curing  pur- 
poses only,  while  all  the  business,  salesrooms  and  banking 
of  the  new  concern  will  be  done  in  Oakland.  The  new 
corporation  will  have  a  capital  stock  of  $1,000,000,  and 
the  transfer  will  be  made  between  the  1st  and  15th 
of  May  next,  when  work  on  the  enlargement  of  the 
plant  will  be  commenced  at  once.  It  is  announced 
that  the  new  company  will  not  confine  its  busi- 
ness to  the  Pacific  coast  or  the  United  States,  but  will 
seek  a  trade  in  South  America,  Mexico  and  other  foreign 
ports.  It  is  their  intention  to  handle  all  their  meats  in 
the  natural  way.  There  will  be  no  refrigerator  meat  used 
except  the  cured  meats,  which  will  be  operated  under  the 
refrigerator  process.  We  want,  certainly,  slaughtering 
and  packing  concerns  on  this  coast  with  a  liberal  and  ag- 
gressive policy  to  displace  imported  meat  products  and 
carry  our  output  into  all  accessible  markets  on  this  side  of 
America  and  beyond  the  ocean.  We  hope  the  reorganized 
concern  at  Rodeo  will  disclose  these  qualities  and  ambi- 
tions. 


Wb  alluded  recently  to  the  increase  of  the  French 
wine  product  of  1893.  According  to  statistics  claimed  to 
be  official  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Journal  of  Agriculture, 
it  is  shown  that  the  decrease  of  acreage  and  crop  caused 
by  the  phylloxera  was  checked  in  1891  by  the  increase  of 
vines  upon  resistant  American  roots  and  since  then  a  grad- 
ual increase  in  the  area  planted  to  vines  is  to  be  noted, 
the  area  in  1S93  being  4,431,242  acres.  The  year  has  been 
extraordinarily  favorable  to  the  growth  of  the  grape,  and 
the  total  wine  product  of  France  for  1893  is  estimated  at 
1,322,699,190  gallons,  more  than  double  the  product  of  the 
preceding  year,  and  almost  twice  as  much  as  the  average 
product  of  the  decade  1883-1892.  This  vast  amount  of 
wine  will  stand  in  the  way  of  anticipated  growth  in  the 
demand  for  California  wines  abroad,  and  if  mooted  tariff 
reforms  prevail  it  will  push  our  producers  to  the  wall  in 
their  own  territory.  Certainly  these  are  troublous  times 
for  the  growers  of  wine  grapes. 

Returning  to  the  subject  of  the  feeding  value  of  wheat, 
which  is  naturally  of  much  local  importance,  we  mention 
the  experiment  recently  carried  on  by  Prof.  E.  R.  Lake 
of  the  experiment  station  at  Pullman,  Washington,  which, 
according  to  the  Spokane  Review,  has  shown  that  wheat 
fed  to  hogs  that  bring  four^cents.a  pound,  live  weight,  is 
worth  just  65  cents  a  bushel.  The  experiment  was  con- 
ducted with  ordinary  shoats.  At  its  last  meeting  the 
board  authorized  the  purchase  of  some  thoroughbred  Berk- 
shires,  with  which  it  is  intended  to  further  continue  the 
experiments.  It  appears  that  65  cents  a  bushel  is  far 
more  than  wheat  can  be  sold  for  in  eastern  Washington;  in 
fact,  one  calculation  is  given  in  which  $350  worth  of  wheat 
produced  $715  worth  of  pork.  They  also  believe  at  the 
North  that  pork  at  4  cents  per  pound  at  home  can  be 
profitably  shipped  to  Eastern  markets. 


It  is  interesting  to  note  that  some  of  the  Aus- 
tralian colonies  are  proposing  to  push  their  surplus 
products  in  the  fruit  line  in  the  markets  of  the  great 
islands  and  populous  cities  of  the  south  coast  of  Asia. 
This  territory  is  much  nearer  to  them  than  the  European 
and  east  American  markets  which  they  have  had  in  view 
thus  far.  It  would  seem  the  natural  outlet  for  their 
products.  It  is,  of  course,  a  question  how  far  they  can 
develop  trade  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  Indian  ocean 
and  adjacent  waters,  but  they  have  south  temperate  prod- 
ucts which  cannot  be  produced  under  the  equator,  and 
this  should  give  them  some  advantage  in  the  proposed 
commercial  conquest.  The  future  alone  can  tell  what 
there  is  in  it. 


The  planters  upon  the  new  lands  on  the  south  boundary 
between  California  and  Arizona  seem  to  be  confident  over 
their  present  outlook  as  a  distinctively  early  fruit  region. 
It  is  announced  that  the  pumps  of  the  Colorado  Irrigation 
Company  have  started  again.  The  farmers  are  happy  over 
the  prospects  for  a  prosperous  season.  Trees,  vines  and 
alfalfa  are  looking  well  and  the  oranges  are  fine.  Limes 
and  lemons  are  in  blossom  and  grapevines  are  budding. 
This  has  the  aspect  of  a  very  early  start  in  vegetation,  and 
if  they  do  not  do  too  much  in  spring  frosts,  our  own  early 
regions  may  have  to  look  to  their  laurels. 


As  tan-bark  become*  exhausted  in  the  eastern  and  cen- 
tral western  States,  leather  manufacturers  are  casting  a 
wistful  eye  for  future  supplies  towards  the  western  por- 
tions of  Oregon  and  Washington.  The  hemlock  bark  of 
that  region  is  shown  by  analysis  to  be  the  richest  in  tan- 
nin of  any  in  the  world.  Callam,  the  northwestern  county 
of  Washington,  has  the  largest  area  and  best  growth  of 
hemlock  timber  on  the  Pacific  coast. 


They  are  making  print  paper  in  Kansas  from  the  fiber 
of  the  wild  sunflower.  The  wild  sunflower  is  found  in 
abundance  in  Kansas,  and  while  generally  of  a  small  size, 
it  sometimes  attains  an  immense  growth.  And  it  grows 
in  regions  where  there  is  but  little  rainfall — not  enough  to 
grow  cereals.  The  paper  has  a  brown  color  and  greatly 
resembles  paper  made  from  straw,  although  it  is  much 
stronger.   

We  imported  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1893,  foreign  grown  oranges  to  the  value  of  $1,600,000. 
Yet  Florida,  Louisiana,  Arizona,  and  California  are  capa- 
ble of  producing  all  the  oranges  of  the  very  best  quality 
that  we  can  use,  and  even  now,  in  view  of  stagnant  trade 
these  dull  times,  there  is  danger  of  the  cry  of  overproduc- 
tion in  our  home  markets. 


The  Southern  Pacific  railway  has  adopted  a  new  rule 
about  carloads,  which  reads,  "  24,000  pounds  will  be  the 
minimum  weight  upon  which  carload  rates,  tarifl  or 
special,  nill  apply,  except  where  otherwise  specifically 
provided  for.  Cars  loaded  to  full  space  capacity  will  be 
considered  a  carload  and  subject  to  a  minimum  of  24,000 
pounds." 
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From  an  Independent  Standpoint. 

The  country  was  electrified  on  Tuesday  of  this  week  by 
a  report  that  the  American  flag  had  been  fired  upon  in 
Rio  Janeiro  harbor;  that  the  affront  had  been  resented 
promptly  by  an  American  admiral,  and  that  the  offender 
had  been  brought  to  his  knees;  and  unlike  most  sensa- 
tional reports,  this  one  turned  out  to  be  true.  Here  is  the 
story  in  brief:  For  six  months  past  there  has  been  civil 
war  in  Brazil,  with  the  harbor  of  Rio  as  the  chief  seat  of 
military  operations.  The  rebels,  with  a  fleet  of  ships, 
have  been  trying  to  reduce  the  city  by  assault,  but 
thus  far  have  not  succeeded.  Foreign  shipping 
in  the  harbor  has  been  subjected  to  serious  embarrass- 
ments and  danger.  Vessels  have  been  prevented  from 
carrying  on  traffic  by  the  incessant  discharge  of  machine 
guns  from  rebel  ships  and  forts  in  the  harbor;  and  in  some 
instances,  when  they  have  run  the  gauntlet  and  tied  up  at 
the  wharves,  squads  of  rebel  marines  have  driven  the 
sailors  and  stevedores  from  their  work,  not  by  such  open 
violence  as  to  require  military  interference,  but  by  various 
forms  of  intimidation.  The  object,  of  course,  has  been  to 
destroy  the  commerce  of  the  city  and  make  it  suffer  as 
much  as  possible.  Although  the  rebels  have  not  been 
recognized  by  the  nations  as  belligerents,  they  have  as- 
sumed the  authority  of  creating  a  blockade;  and  until  now 
no  foreign  commander  in  the  harbor  has  had  the  judg- 
ment or  courage  to  put  a  stop  to  their  proceedings. 

Several  American  merchantmen  have  been  lying  in  the 
harbor  lately  wanting  to  discharge,  but  fearing  to  do  so 
because  the  rebel  admiral  (Da  Gama)  declared  that  he 
would  fire  upon  them  if  they  attempted  it.  The  ship- 
masters complained  to  the  American  admiral  (Benham), 
who  informed  Da  Gama  that  American  vessels  must  be 
allowed  to  go  and  come  without  molestation.  The  rebel 
admiral  replied  that  if  any  ship  'attempted  to  land,  he 
would  fire  upon  her,  whereupon  Benham  informed  him 
that  the  American  ships  should  land  and  that  they  would 
be  protected  in  doing  so. 

At  10  o'clock  on  Tuesday,  three  American  ships  left 
their  anchorage  and  headed  for  the  wharves,  convoyed  by 
the  man-of-war  Detroit  (Oapt.  Brownson)  which  Admiral 
Benham  had  detailed  for  that  service.  They  had  not  gone 
far  when  Admiral  da  Gama  signaled  for  the  advancing 
fleet  to  stop.  Admiral  Benham  promptly  signaled  to  the 
Detroit,  "  Go  ahead,"  and  no  sooner  did  Da  Gama  see 
this  than,  bang !  went  one  of  his  guns  at  the  Detroit. 
This  shot  hit  nothing,  so  Captain  Brownson  of  the  Detroit 
was  content  to  answer  it  only  with  a  shot  across  the  bows 
of  the  rebel  man-of-war  as  a  warning  that  he  was  in 
earnest.  Da  Gama  could  not  take  the  hint,  however,  and 
fired  again  upon  the  Detroit.  This  showed  Captain 
Brownson  that  further  forbearance  would  be  a  mistake, 
so  he  let  fly  a  small  shell  from  one  of  his  six-inch  guns. 
This  shell  was  intended  to  strike,  and  it  did  not  misa  the 
mark.  It  struck  the  stern  post  of  the  rebel  ship  with  a 
crash  that  must  have  unpleasantly  surprised  the  Bra- 
zilians, who  are  unused  to  gunners  who  hit  their  target  at 
the  first  discharge. 

Without  any  more  ado,  and  with  all  the  speed  possible, 
Da  Gama  signaled  that  he  would  cease  firing,  and  doubt- 
less he  coupled  it  with  a  fervent  prayer  that  the  Yankee 
tars  would  see  fit  to  do  the  same.  It  was  well  he  did  so, 
for  Captain  Brownson  was  just  preparing  to  give  the  rebels 
the  benefit  of  a  full  broadside  from  his  big  guns,  but,  not- 
ing the  signal,  he  mercifully  forbore. 

This,  of  course,  settles  the  question  as  to  the  rights  of 
American  ships  in  Rio  harbor.  They  will  come  and  go 
hereafter  unmolested;  and  thare  is  no  doubt  that  the 
same  privilege  will  be  asserted  by  other  foreign  ships.  In 
this  country  and  in  Europe  the  course  of  Admiral  Ben- 
ham is  warmly  commended.  He  asserted  the  rights  of 
his  country  at  the  right  time  and  in  the  right  way,  and 
has  made  a  precedent  that  will  add  to  the  universal  re- 
spect for  the  American  flag  and  the  American  naval  power. 
It  is,  perhaps,  not  wholly  in  Christian  spirit,  but  we  cannot 
smother  the  regret  that  De  Gama's  nerve  did  not  hold  out 
long  enough  for  Brownson  to  have  given  him  one  good 
broadside. 

It  has  been  the  hope  of  Mr.  Wilson  and  other  leaders  in 
the  tariff  reform  fight  to  first  put  the  tariff  scheme  through, 
leaving  the  business  of  making  up  the  deficiency  which 
it  is  expected  to  create  in  the  governmental  income 
to  be  considered  afterward.  It  was  in  pursuance  of  this 
policy  that  the  "  revenue  features  "  of  the  bill  were  so 
long  delayed,  and  that  finally,  when  the  delay  could  no 
longer  be  protracted,  they  were  presented  in  a  form  sep- 
arate and  distinct  from  the  tariff  bill.  This  policy  has 
failed,  however,  for  it  was  voted  last  week  in  the  House  to 
combine  the  two  bills,  and  they  will,  therefore,  now  go 
before  Congress  in  consolidated  form.  It  is  the  general 
opinion  that  the  tariff  measure  has,  in  its  revenue  attach- 
ment, a  heavy  load  to  carry,  for  it  is  certain  that  many 


who  are  earnest  for  tariff  reform  are  settled  in  opposition 
to  the  revenue  propositions. 

As  finally  agreed  upon,  the  revenue  changes  include  a 
tax  of  two  cents  per  pack  on  playing  cards,  an  increase  in 
the  distillery  tax,  and,  by  no  means  least,  a  tax  of  two 
per  cent  upon  corporate  dividends  and  the  same  upon  per- 
sonal incomes.  This  tax  upon  dividends  and  incomes  is, 
in  truth,  the  main  feature  of  the  bill.  All  incomes  in  ex- 
cess of  $4000  a  year  are  to  be  taxed  at  the  rate  of  two  per 
cent  on  that  excess — that  is,  one  having  an  income  of 
$4100  will  be  taxsd  $2,  and  a  further  tax  of  $2  on  each  ad- 
ditional $100. 

It  may  be  predicted  with  much  certainty  that  the  num- 
ber of  net  incomes  over  $4000  will  be  quite  small,  for  ex- 
penses of  business,  rent  paid,  interest,  income  charges, 
taxes,  cost  of  exchange,  necessary  repairs,  etc.,  etc.,  will 
have  to  be  deducted  in  figuring  on  net  taxable  income. 
There  will  be  a  great  deal  of  inquisitorial  trouble  and  much 
expense,  with  but  little  return.  In  the  year  1866  the  income 
tax  was  paid  by  460,170  persons.  Of  these,  190,513  had  less 
than  $1000  income,  and  162,513  had  $1000  to  $5000  in- 
come. These  figures  would  imply  that  much  less  than 
100,000  persons  then  had  incomes  exceeding  the  $4000 
now  proposed.  While  population  and  wealth  have  much 
increased  since  then,  the  expectation  of  finding  a  greatly 
increased  number  of  incomes  above  the  $4000  limit  is  very 
likely  to  be  disappointed.  People  then  were  doing  busi- 
ness with  a  currency  worth  little  more  than  50  cents  on 
the  dollar.  All  prices  were  inflated,  and  an  income  of 
$10,000  then  was  worth  no  more  than  an  income  of  $5000 
now.  Moreover,  returns  from  fixed  capital,  in  the  form  of 
interest  and  rents,  is  much  less,  nominally,  now  than 
then,  and  such  capitalizations  that  easily  produced  six  or 
eight  per  cent  in  1866  yield  only  three  or  four  per  cent 
now.  Here  are  facts  which  will  surely  diiappoint  the  ex- 
pectations of  those  who  are  building  hopes  of  revenue  on 
an  income  tax  under  which  incomes  of  $4000  or  less  are 
exempt. 

In  theory  there  is  no  fairer  method  of  taxation  than  the  as- 
sessment of  incomes,  but  in  practice  it  is  never  satisfactory. 
Everybody  objects  to  the  inquisition  necessary  under  such 
a  system  of  taxation  into  his  personal  and  private  affairs; 
and  persons  of  easy  conscience  readily  find  ways  of  evad- 
ing the  law.  It  puts  a  premium  upon  misrepresentation 
and  falsehood  and  is  therefore  objectionable  upon  moral 
considerations.  Another  point  worth  attention  is  that  if  a 
man  with  upward  of  four  thousand  a  year  pays  more  taxes 
in  proportion  than  a  man  with  three  thousand,  there  is  a 
class  distinction  outside  the  spirit  if  not  outside  the  letter 
of  our  fundamental  law.  But  whatever  weight  these 
points  may  have,  it  is  certain  that  an  income  tax  will  not 
be  satisfactory  to  the  American  people.  Under  a  supreme 
necessity  in  war  times,  the  people  stood  it  but  it  was  always 
the  subject  of  complaint  and  resentment  and  it  was  re- 
pealed as  soon  as  the  stoppage  of  war  charges  made  its  re- 
peal possible.  It  does  not  seem  to  us  probable  that  the 
measure  will  pass,  but  if  it  should,  it  will  not  remain  in 
force  after  the  next  ganeral  election  shall  have  given  the 
country  the  chance  to  pass  upon  it. 

Some  time  back  we  noted  the  rejection  by  the  SeDate  of 
Mr.  Hornblower  of  New  York,  named  by  President  Cleve- 
land for  the  associate  justiceship  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  as  significant  in  its  demonstration  that 
the  Senate  could  not  be  depended  upon  to  carry  out  the 
executive  policy.  The  rejection  was  brought  about  by  a 
combination  of  Republicans  and  a  coterie  of  anti-adminis- 
tration Democrats  of  which  Senator  Hill  of  New  York  is 
the  leading  spirit.  There  were  some  legitimate  objections 
to  Hornblower,  but  it  is  beyond  question  that  Hill's  oppo- 
sition to  him  was  based  not  upon  legitimate  considerations 
but,  rather,  upon  the  fact  that  Hornblower  is  an  outspoken 
opponent  of  Tammany  Hall,  and  was  active  in  the  good 
work  of  defeating  the  corrupt  Judge  Maynard  la3t  elec- 
tion. Flushed*  with  his  victory  over  Hornblower,  Sen- 
ator Hill  now  proposes  to  repeat  the  dose  in  the  case  of 
Judge  Peckham,  whom  the  President  has  named  in  ihe 
place  of  Hornblower  and  who  is  said  to  be  a  fine  lawyer 
and  a  fine  man.  Hill's  objection  to  Peckham  seems  to  be 
that  he,  like  Hornblower,  was  active  in  the  fight  against 
Maynard,  and,  thereby,  in  rebellion  against  Tammany. 
This  being  the  situation,  it  is  time  for  the  Republican 
senators  to  decline  further  to  help  Mr.  Hill  to  punish  his 
own  and  Tammany's  political  foes.  It  is,  of  course,  "  good 
politics  "  to  foment  the  trouble  between  Hill  and  the  Pres- 
ident, and  to  gain  such  help  as  Hill  can  give  against  the 
Wilson  bill,  but  no  consideration  of  politics  can  justify  the 
Republican  senators  in  aiding  Mr.  Hill  in  the  low  business 
of  revenge  upon  those  New  York  Democrats  who  were 
manly  enough  last  fall  to  repudiate  an  infamous  nomina- 
tion made  by  their  own  party.  Since  politics  is  a  business 
in  which  human  passions  are  inevitably  involved,  it  is  too 
much  to  expect  that  it  will  be  carried  on  in  exact  line 
with  ethical  standards,  but  it  is  net  too  much  to  ask  even 


politicians — especially  politicians  representing  a  party 
making  loud  claim  to  moral  principle — to  stop  short  of 
punishing  men  for  doing  right.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
the  Republicans  should  not  combine  with  Mr.  Hill  to 
reject  the  nomination  of  Judge  Peckham. 


The  State  Fruit  Exchange. 

B.  F.  Walton  of  Sutter  County  Elected  President- 
Preparing  to  Get  to  Work  In  Earnest. 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  State  Fruit  Exchange  met 
in  this  city  on  Tuesday,  remaining  in  session  until  Wednes- 
day noon.  The  members  of  the  board,  haviog  taken  a 
month  to  familiarize  themselves  with  the  condition  of  the 
co-operative  movement,  were  prepared  at  this  meeting  to 
transact  business  of  importance,  and  did  so. 

The  board  organized  by  the  election  of  the  following 
officers: 

President,  B.  F.  Walton  of  Yuba  City. 

Vice-president,  Philo  Hersey  of  Santa  Clara. 

Secretary,  John  Markley  of  Geyserville. 

Treasurer,  the  Grangers'  Bank  of  California. 

The  manager,  Mr.  Edward  F.  Adams,  who  at  the  first 
meeting  of  the  new  board  tendered  his  resignation,  will 
continue  as  manager  for  the  present,  or  until  permanent 
arrangements  can  be  made,  no  action  having  been  taken 
on  his  resignation. 

An  Executive  Committee,  consisting  of  President  Wal- 
ton and  Directors  Timothy  Paige  and  F.  N.  Woods,  both 
of  whom  reside  in  San  Francisco,  was  created,  to  have 
supervision  of  the  business  between  sessions  of  the  Board. 

One  or  two  additions  of  minor  importance  were  made  to 
the  by  laws  as  heretofore  published  in  the  Rural  Press, 
and  they  were  finally  recommended  to  the  stockholders  for 
adoption,  which  must  be  within  30  days  from  January 
23rd.  All  subscribers  to  stock  have  had  copies  of  the  by- 
laws and  should  at  once  send  their  assent  thereto  to  the 
Secretary,  if  they  approve  them,  as  the  assent  of  two-thirds 
of  the  slock  is  required.  They  are  excellent  by-laws,  giv- 
ing the  Directors  fall  freedom  of  action  in  all  ways  which 
can  be  beneficial,  while  carefully  restraining  them  from 
incurring  debt,  or  otherwise  involving  the  corporation. 

A  pamphlet  giving  full  information  in  regard  to  the 
Exchange,  with  detailed  suggestions  for  forming  auxiliary 
local  associations,  is  now  in  press  and  will  be  issued  as 
soon  as  possible. 

It  was  agreed  that  all  the  directors  should  hold  them- 
selves in  readiness  to  attend  meetings  in  the  interest  of 
the  Exchange  upon  the  call  of  any  community  sufficiently 
interested  to  pay  their  expenses. 

It  was  resolved  that  the  following  lines  of  work  should 
be  immediately  entered  upon  and  prosecuted  with  vigor: 
(1)  Active  assistance  in  forming  local  associations,  and  in 
the  obtaining  of  stock  subscriptions.  (2)  Arranging  for 
the  collecton  and  dissemination  of  information.  (3)  The 
establishment  of  uniform  methods  of  grading  and  packing. 
(4)  The  arrangements  for  inspecting  and  certifying  as  to 
grade  and  quality  of  fruit.  (5)  The  introduction  of  . 
methods  whereby  growers  can  obtain  advances  on  dried 
fruiti  and  the  perfecting  arrangements  for  supplying 
funds.  (6)  The  purchase  and  sale  to  growers  at  whole- 
sale rates  of  the  principal  supplies  required  in  preparing 
and  marketing  fruit. 

Io  addition  to  the  above  action  of  general  interest,  the 
necessary  routine  arrangements  for  transacting  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Exchange  were  perfected. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  above,  a  wide  range  of  action 
has  been  definitely  worked  out,  and  those  connected  with 
the  Exchange  will  now  be  able  to  talk  direct  business 
with  growers,  aud  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  growers  will  be 
equally  prepared  to  talk  straight  business  to  them.  Co- 
operation cannot  exist  on  wind.    It  takes  monev. 

The  Exchange  was  incorporated  Jan.  23,  1894. 


Are  the  Hawaiian  Islands  Worth  the  Price? 


To  the  Editor: — It  did  me  good  to  read  Mr.  John  T.  Doyle's 
letter  on  the  Hawaiian  question,  in  your  issue  of  the  20th,  and 
the  editor's  careful  summing  up  of  the  situation,  in  that  of  the 
27th  ult.  For  some  time  it  has  appeared  to  me  that  this  gift  by 
the  Provisional  Government  of  its  stolen  property  to  the  United 
States  was  likely  to  prove  the  highest  kind  of  a  white  elephant 
to  us.  In  the  first  place,  as  Mr.  Doyle  points  out,  in  private 
morals,  or,  if  you  please,  even  in  common  law,  the  receiver  is 
as  bad  as  the  thie';  and  it  was  a  very  doubtful  compliment  to 
tender  to  this  great  nation  territory  held  by  a  filibustering  title. 

Then  of  what  special  value  or  use  are  the  Islands  to  us  ?  As 
to  trade,  we  have  about  as  large  a  share  as  we  are  in  any  event 
likely  to  have.  As  to  free  access  to  Hawaiian  ports,  or  any  fa- 
cilities for  commerce  the  Islands  can  offer,  both  are  already  ours. 
This  we  had  free  from  anxiety  or  responsibility.  Why,  then, 
to  obtain  a  nominal  sovereignty  over  the  Hawaiian  kingdom 
are  we  to  depart  from  our  traditional  policy  of  non-interven- 
tion in  foreign  politics? 

The  Queen's  government  had  its  use  in  making  monarchy 
ridiculous;  in  being  a  burlesque  and  travesty  of  the  high  faint- 
ing airs  and  graces  of  the  fuss  and  feathers  of  the  anachromis- 
tic  etiquette  of  European  courts.  It  acted  as  a  foil  to  the  dig- 
nified simplicity  of  American  Republicanism.  Are  we  now  to 
reverse  all  this  and  make  Republicanism  ridiculous  by  putting 
a  host  of  Kanakas  and  hybrids  of  every  conceivable  shape  and 
shade  on  the  same  franchise  equality  with  President  Cleveland 
and  ex-President  Harrison  ? 

Is  it  for  this  we  are  asked  to  make  a  move  of  such  "  serious 
import  in  its  relations  to  the  future  of  the  Republic  ?  "  Is  it  for 
this  we  are  to  require  "a  prodigious,  development  of  our  naval 
establishment?"  Why,  Mr.  Editor,  the  game  don't  begin  to 
be  worth  the  candle  I  The  taxes  the  American  people  will  have 
to  pay  for  this  increased  navy  will  eat  up  every  pound  of  rice 
and  sugar  that  the  Islands  ever  did  or  ever  will  produce.  We 
are  called  and  have  called  ourselves  "  a  practical  people."  Let 
us  look  at  this  question  in  an  honest  business  light.  Let  us  not 
suppose  we  can  acquire  that  elusive  article  called  "  interna- 
tional prestige  "  by  any  action  at  once  so  dishonorable  and  un- 
profitable.  Yours  truly,  Edward  Berwick. 
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State  Horticultural  Society. 

A  well  attended  meeting  of  the  State  Horticultural 
Society  took  place  on  January  26th,  President  Lelong  in 
the  chair. 

After  the  usual  routine  business  had  been  disposed  of, 
E.  F.  Adams,  manager  of  the  California  Fruit  Exchange) 
took  the  floor  and  spoke  at  some  length  of  that  organiza- 
tion, its  present  needs  and  future  possibilities.  Mr.  Adams 
appealed  to  his  bearers  not  only  to  urge  their  neighbors  to 
take  stock  in  the  enterprise,  but  to  take  stock  in  it  them- 
selves. "  Many  persons,"  said  he,  "  are  always  anxious  to 
Sjet  'the  other  fellows'  to  do  their  duty,  and  are  so  in- 
terested in  it  that  they  forget  all  about  doing  their  own  in 
the  premises.  What  the  exchange  wants  now  is  a  vote  of 
confidence  and  esteem  in  the  shape  of  good  hard  dollars, 
and  it  will  in  the  near  future  certainly  prove  that  it  is  de- 
served." 

At  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Adams'  remarks  a  number  of 
the  gentlemen  present  expressed  their  intention  to  help 
along  the  work  which  promises  to  be  so  helpful  to  the  fruit- 
growers of  the  State,  to  the  best  interests  of  their  ability, 
and  applied  for  printed  matter  to  distribute  among  their 
friends  and  acquaintances. 

Recipes  for  Cooking  California  Fruits. — Mr.  A.  L.  Ban- 
croft proposed  the  publication  of  a  pamphlet  entitled 
"  How  to  Cook  California  Fruit,"  with  the  idea  of  giving  to 
our  distant  customers  better  knowledge  of  how  to  use  our 
products.  He  would  issue  an  octavo  pamphlet,  without  a 
cover,  on  rather  thin,  Inexpensive  paper,  but  of  suitable 
quality— double  columns.  The  typography  to  be  very  ne?t 
and  the  presswork  very  good,  and  the  folding,  trimming, 
etc.,  to  be  the  best.  Each  copy  should  go  flat  in  a  separate 
envelope  and  from  six  to  twelve  in  a  larger  envelope  or 
package,  and  one  package  should  be  put  into  each  sack  of 
dried  fruit  which  is  sent  out  of  the  State,  if  practicable. 
The  California  State  Horticultural  Society  should  prepare 
the  pamphlet.  Calls  should  be  made  asking  the  ladies  of 
the  State  to  send  in  recipes  and  have  their  names  and  ad- 
dresses attached  o  them  for  publication  as  being  responsi- 
ble for  the  value  of  the  receipt. 

Some  remarks  of  general  interest  should  be  made  about 
California  fruit,  and  also  remarks  about  each  kind  of  fruit, 
telling  of  its  peculiarities,  manner  of  growth,  cultivation, 
preparing  for  the  consumer,  etc.,  and  the  scope  of  the  fruit 
interest  in  California. 

Some  small  advertisements  at  high  prices  might  perhaps 
be  taken.  Perhaps  limit  the  size  to  one-quarter  of  a  page, 
but  the  charge  about  ordinary  page  rates.  The  first  season 
1000  should  be  distributed,  and  the  advertising  space — if 
any  advertisements  at  all  were  admitted — would  be  very 
valuable. 

The  California  Frnlt  Exchange  should  stand  the  most  of 
the  »xpense  and  attend  to  the  distribution  of  the  document. 

Upon  motion  the  project  was  approved  and  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  undertake  the  matter. 

Comparative  Value  of  Different  Varieties  of  Almonds. — 
Mr.  Bancroft  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  some  of  our 
almonds  which  really  yield  greater  percentage  of  meat 
over  shell  are  sold  higher  than  others  which  have  more 
she' I  and  less  meat.  He  submitted  the  following  written 
statement  on  the  subject : 

Comparative  value  of  one  pound  each  of  a  few  leading 
varieties  of  almonds  based  upon  the  proportion  of  kernel  to 
shell. 

The  Teragona  is  the  leading  variety,  and  the  one  best 
known  throughout  the  entire  United  States.  It  is  therefore 
here  taken  as  a  standard  and  the  other  varieties  are  com- 
pared with  it. 
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66 
66 

82 
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Mr.  Bancroft  thought  the  society  ought  to  establish 
grades  on  the  basis  of  the  above  comparative  values. 
The  proposition  was  discussed  at  some  length,  Messrs. 
Buck  and  Rowley  holding  that  buyers  always  made  grades, 
not  sellers;  but  they  admitted  that  such  information  might 
bring  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  those  who  made 
grades.  Upon  motion  the  following  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  investigate  still  further  the  comparative  value 
ol  almonds;  to  recommend  a  marketing  classification  of 
almonds  and  way  to  make  the  relative  value  of  our 
almonds  known  to  the  purchasers  :  A.  T.  Hatch,  Joseph 
C.  Shinn  and  Webster  Treat. 

More  Refrigerator  Cars  Next  Season. — The  committee 
appointed  at  the  October  meeting  to  secure  the  building  ol 
more  refrigerator  cars  reported  that  they  presented  the 
mat  er  to  the  two  companies  whose  cars  are  used  in  this 
State  in  shipping  green  fruit,  and  submitted  their  answers 
thereo: 

Sacramento,  Cal.,  Nov.  27,  1893. 
Mr.  A.  Mock,  Chairman  of  Committee,  Santa  Clara,  Cat.— 
Dear  Sir:  Replying  to  your  favor  ot  the  25th  with  regard  to  prns- 
pect  of  increasing  our  equipment  for  the  coming  season,  would  beg 
to  say  that  we  expect  to  build  probably  several  hundred  new  cars, 
which  will  place  us  in  position  to  handle  2500  to  3000  carloads  of 
gtecn  fruit  during  the  season.  Geo.  A.  Appel, 

Agent  California  Kruit  Transportation  Co. 
Sacramento,  Cal.,  Nov.  27,  1893. 
A.  Block,  Esq.,  Santa  Clara,  Cal.— DEAR  Sir:  Mr.  Nate  R. 
Silsbury  handed  me  a  letter  this  A.  If,  from  you,  wherein  you  make 
inquiries  as  to  the  prospect  of  there  being  an  addition  made  in  the 
refrigerator  car  equipment  for  the  next  season.  In  answer  thereto, 
will  say  that  I  hope  to  have  a  considerable  increase  in  the  number  of 
cars  for  the  next  season.  Shall  determine  the  matter  at  the  earliest 
day  possible  and  will  advise  you.  My  present  300  cars  will  surely 
continue  in  the  service.  H.  C.  Goodell, 

Goodell  California  Kruit  Line. 


Respectfully  submitted,  A.  Block,  A.  T.  Hatch,  R.  C. 
Kells,  Committee. 

Pruning  Deciduous  Trees. — I.  H.  Thomas  of  Visalla,  by 
invitation,  gave  a  brief  account  of  a  method  of  handling 
deciduous  fruit  trees  in  Tulare  county,  which  is  being 
widely  experimented  with.  Mr.  Thomas  cuts  back  at 
planting  to  about  eight  or  ten  inches  from  the  ground;  when 
the  shoots  of  the  first  summer's  growth  reach  a  length  of 
about  14  inches,  he  pinches  off  the  terminal  buds.  The 
after  growth  of  the  same  summer  he  allows  to  run  out  as 
far  as  it  will  and  the  following  winter  cuts  it  back  rather 
short.  After  that  the  tree  is  allowed  to  throw  out  as  long 
shoots  as  it  likes,  and  no  more  pruning  is  given  except  to 
thin  out  shoots;  no  cutting  back  or  shortening  in  are  prac- 
ticed. The  result  is  that  the  tree  goes  early  into  fruit,  the 
wood  growth  is  checked,  the  long,  willowy  limbs  arch  out- 
ward, somewhat  in  umbrella  form,  and  are  able  to  sustain 
their  weight  of  fruit  by  touching  the  tops  of  their  limbs  upon 
the  ground. 

Mr.  Thomas  Jacob  of  Visalia  was  also  called  upon,  and 
he  stated  that  some  such  practice  as  adopted  by  Mr. 
Thomas  and  others  seemed  well  adapted  to  the  conditions 
in  his  part  of  the  State.  He  does  not  pinch  the  first 
summer,  but  cuts  back  in  two  winters  and  then  lets  the 
tree  have  its  own  way.  The  orchards  handled  on  this 
system  are  still  young — not  old  enough  to  demonstrate  the 
value  of  the  method  in  the  long  ran,  but  for  early  and  heavy 
fruiting  the  method  is  effective.  The  future  must  demon- 
strate whether  trees  thus  treated  will  be  long-lived  and  sat- 
isfactory during  a  term  of  years.  The  method  is  followed 
with  prunes  especially,  although  to  tome  extent  with 
peaches  also. 

G.  W.  Hinclay,  of  Winters,  who  markets  fruit  very  early 
in  the  season,  was  asked  about  planting  to  secure  early 
ripening.  He  thought  much  depended,  of  course,  upon  the 
situation,  but  in  the  best  situation,  he  thought  planting  in 
north  and  south  rows  gave  the  sun  a  better  chance  to  warm 
the  ground  on  both  sides  of  the  trees  and  thus  force  the 
maturity  of  the  fruit.  He  considered  the  Clyman  the  best 
plum  for  early  shipping.  He  had  succeeded  in  drying  the 
Tragedy  by  drying  In  the  shade:  in  the  sun  it  spoils. 

In  speaking  of  prune  cnlture,  the  new  process  of  prick- 
ing the  fruit  instead  of  dipping  it  was  spoken  of  and  re- 
ported upon  quite  favorably  by  some  who  had  seen  and 
tasted  the  frnit. 

The  subjects  selected  for  discussion  at  the  next  meeting 
were:  "The  Cheapest  and  Best  Remedy  to  Keep  Down  the 
Red  Spider,"  by  Alexander  Craw,  chief  quarantine  officer. 
"The  Comparative  Desirability  of  the  New  Varieties  of 
of  Fruits,"  and  the  Marketing  of  California  Fruits."  Under 
the  last  head  Rev.  A.  T.  Perkins  was  particularly  requested 
to  speak  and  to  exhibit  the  model  showing  the  working  of 
his  new  and  successful  plan  for  the  preservation  of  perish- 
able fruits  during  shipment.    The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

How  the  Orange-Growers'  Association  Will  Work. 

T.  B.  H.  Chamb'in  of  Riverside,  the  chief  organizer  of 
the  growers'  associations  in  the  southern  counties,  gives 
the  following  Information  concerning  the  methods  to  be 
pursued  in  handling  and  marketing  the  crop:  All  loss  re- 
sulting from  careless  packing,  grading,  etc.,  will  have  to  be 
borne  by  the  local  association  supplying  the  fruit.  Five 
cents  per  box  and  five  per  cent  on  net  sales  will  be  held  to 
provide  against  any  loss  that  may  occur  through  Inability 
of  purchaser  to  pay  and  other  contingencies,  payment  of 
salaries,  working  expenses,  etc.,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
business  season  the  surplus  will  be  distributed  pro  rata 
among  those  from  whom  it  was  withheld.  The  salaries  of 
Eastern  representatives  have  not  yet  been  fixed,  but  this 
matter  will  have  the  early  attention  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee. He  estimated  that  the  expense  of  placing  the  fruit 
on  the  market  and  selling  it  would  be  at  least  15  cents  less 
than  growers  were  compelled  to  pay  heretofore.  All  sales 
must  be  made  through  the  central  association.  Local 
boards  were  not  privileged  to  negotiate  sales.  The  execu- 
tive has  made  such  arrangements  as  virtually  gave  it  con- 
trol of  the  San  Francisco  market,  the  auction  houses  having 
entered  into  an  agreement  to  handle  the  association  frnit 
under  conditions  that  will  obviate  danger  of  glutting  or  de- 
moralizing that  market.  Should  the  movements  of  certain 
grades  of  fruit  prove  slow  in  proportion  to  others,  a  price 
will  be  fixed  that  will  stimulate  increased  activity.  No 
frozen  fruit  will  knowingly  be  shipped  by  the  organization. 
Should  such  fruit  be  sent  into  market,  the  local  organiza- 
tion sending  it  will  have  to  bear  the  full  loss.  He  con- 
gratulated orange-growers  upon  the  better  feeling  existing 
in  the  fraternity  in  different  localities,  and  stated  that  it  was 
largely  due  to  organization.  He  urged  that  a  strong  effort 
be  made  to  bring  all  orange-growers  into  the  organization. 
The  only  menace  to  the  organization  now  lies  in  the  fruit 
on  the  outside. 

Fruit  Products  at  the  Midwinter  Fair. 

At  the  Midwinter  Fair  an  organization  of  all  the  county 
commissioners  has  been  formed  to  be  called  the  Associated 
Club  of  the  California  County  Commissioners.  One  work 
of  the  club  will  be  to  determine  how  oranges  and  other 
fruits  are  to  be  judged  for  awards.  It  has  already  been 
decided  that  only  the  exhibits  in  the  official  building  will  be 
considered  for  prizes.  Displays  in  the  county  buildings  are 
not  available  for  competition,  although  they  can  be  re- 
moved to  the  Horticultural  Building  during  the  exposition. 

To  encourage  a  large  competitive  display  of  the  natural 
products  of  California  space  for  individual  exhibitors  has 
been  reserved  in  the  gallery  of  the  Horticultural  and  Agri- 
cultural Building.  The  charge  of  $1.50  a  square  foot  will 
be  remitted  and  Instead  a  nominal  Installation  fee  will  be 
exacted  from  each  exhibitor.  Tables  will  be  provided,  so 
that  each  grower  can  keep  his  own  fruits,  vegetables  and 
grains  separate  from  those  of  his  neighbor.  This  arrange- 
ment Is  open  to  all  farmers  in  the  State  whether  they  have 
exhibits  now  in  any  county  collection  or  even  if  they  are 
not  yet  represented  at  the  exposition. 


What  of  the  Future  for  Sheep? 

Geo.  McKerrow  writes  in  Wool  and  Hide  Shipper  as 
follows  :  Were  I  a  prophet,  or  even  the  son  of  a  prophet, 
I  might  give  a  definite  answer  to  this  question,  so  often  put 
to  me  this  winter  at  the  Farmers'  Institutes  in  this  State. 
But  being  only  a  plain  farmer,  I  can  only  judge  of  the 
future  by  the  records  of  the  past.  I  have  been  engaged 
in  sheep  husbandry  for  the  past  25  years,  and  during  that 
time  I  have  seen  three  different  times  when  sheep  were  as 
cheap  or  cheaper  than  they  now  are,  and  in  each  case  have 
seen  a  change  for  the  better  take  place  inside  of  12  months, 
and  inside  of  two  years  have  seen  the  price  double  and 
triple.  At  these  times  mentioned  I  have  seen  common 
stock  sheep  of  fair  quality  sold  at  $1  or  $2  per  head,  and 
inside  of  two  years  sheep  of  the  same  class  have  brought 
from  $3  to  $5  per  head.  Often  have  I  seen  the  farmers 
who  sacrificed  their  stock  at  the  lowest-named  figures  in- 
side of  two  years  buying  no  better  stock  at  auction  for 
three  or  four  times  the  prices  received  for  their  stock  two 
years  previous,  showing  that  altogether  too  many  of  our 
farmers  are  too  easily  carried  away  by  every  breeze  that 
blows.  At  this  time  I  find  that  good  grade  mutton  lambs 
are  bringing  remunerative  prices  in  Chicago,  even  better 
profits  being  realized  on  them  than  are  being  secured  by 
the  grain  farmer  or  the  cattle  producer  on  their  products. 
Yet  many  a  farmer  is  turning  off  his  flock  of  ewes,  which, 
in  some  cases,  represent  years  of  careful  breeding.  This 
should  not  be.  I  have  always  striven  to  cull  down  my 
flock,  and  in  these  times  of  depression  I  breed  just  as  care- 
fully and  feed  as  well  as  in  good  times,  and  never  yet  have 
I  failed  to  get  good  paying  returns  for  my  product.  I  can 
see  good  reason  for  sheep  always  quickly  reviving  from  a 
depressed  condition.  First,  when  a  panic  strikes  the  busi- 
ness every  farmer  seems  to  be  determined  to  clean  out, 
and  away  the  flock  goes,  to  be  met  in  Chicago  by  scores  of 
other  flocks,  brought  there  by  the  same  causes;  mutton 
goes  down,  and  on  account  of  its  cheapness,  rather  than 
its  quality,  adds  many  to  its  consumers.  This  goes  on 
until  there  is  a  shortage,  when  it  begins  to  go  up  in  price 
about  the  time  that  every  farmer  who  disposed  of  his  flock 
finds  out  that  weeds  are  getting  the  start  of  him,  feed  is 
going  to  waste,  and  he  cannot  farm  as  well  without  the 
golden  hoof.  He  becomes  a  buyer,  thus  keeping  stock 
from  going  on  to  the  mutton  market,  and  thus  giving  it 
another  push  upward,  all  of  which  soon  brings  a  very 
healthy  condition  for  this  class  of  stock.  I  have  carefully 
noted  one  fact,  that  the  man  of  good  habits  and  industry, 
who  has  followed  sheep  husbandry  for  a  term  of  20  years 
or  more,  has  a  clean,  fertile  farm  and  a  more  pleasant 
home  than  those  who  have  followed  grain  farming  or 
almost  any  other  line  of  husbandry.  Therefore  I  will  make 
bold  to  assert  that  every  flock- owner  should  hold  his  best 
mutton  sheep,  improve  them  by  using  the  best  of  sires, 
feed  for  the  best  results,  and  when  it  rains  porridge  in  the 
near  future,  as  it  is  sure  to,  he  will  have  his  dish  right  side 
up  to  catch  his  share.  At  least  so  it  looks  to  one  who  has 
followed  the  ups  and  downs  of  mutton-sheep  husbandry  for 
the  past  25  years. 


Lime,  Sulphur  and  Salt  Wash. 

The  Sutter  county  horticulturists  continue  to  commend 
this  wash  for  winter  use  upon  deciduous  trees  for  curl  leaf, 
mildew,  etc.  The  following  formula  and  directions,  if  prop- 
erly carried  out,  will  produce  an  effective  solution  : 

Unslacked  lime,  40  pounds. 

Sulphur,  20  pounds. 

Stock  salt,  15  pounds. 

Water  to  make  100  gallons. 

Directions. — Place  10  pounds  of  lime  and  20  of  sulphur 
in  a  boiler  with  20  gallons  of  water,  and  boil  over  a  brisk 
fire  for  not  less  than  one  hour  and  a  half,  or  until  the  sul- 
phur is  thoroughly  dissolved.  When  this  takes  place,  the 
mixture  will  be  of  an  amber  color.  Next  place  in  a  cask  30 
pounds  of  unslacked  lime,  pouring  over  it  enough  hot 
water  to  thoroughly  slack  it,  and  while  it  is  boiling  add 
the  15  pounds  of  salt.  When  this  is  dissolved,  add  to  the 
lime  and  sulphur  in  the  boiler  and  cook  for  half  an  hour 
longer,  when  the  necessary  water  to  make  100  gallons 
should  be  added. 

Curl  leaf  and  mildew  are  becoming  quite  prevalent  in 
parts  of  the  State  In  unusually  wet  seasons.  The  above 
wash  is  recommended  by  the  Horticultural  Commissioners 
of  Sutter  county,  and  should  be  applied  while  the  trees  are 
dormant. 


Co-operative  Convention  at  Yuba  City. 

On  Saturday  next  (io.h  inst.)  there  will  be  a  fruit- 
growers' meeting  of  unusual  importance  at  Yuba  City.  It 
has  been  called  by  the  Sutter  County  Horticultural  Society 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  action  in  the  matter  of  co-opera- 
tion with  the  new  State  Fruit  Exchange.  The  Butte  County 
Horticultural  Society  and  fruit-growers  generally  of  Sutter, 
Yuba  and  Butte  counties  have  been  asked  to  participate. 
Col.  Philo  Hersey  has  promised  to  be  present  and  to  tell 
how  co-operation  has  worked  in  Santa  Clara  county.  Mr. 
B.  F.  Walton,  President  of  the  State  Exchange,  will  also 
be  among  the  speakers.  The  ladies  of  Yuba  C'ty  Grange 
will  provide  a  lunch,  and  no  pains  will  be  spared  to  make 
the  occasion  delightful  as  well  as  instructive.  Fruit-growers 
from  everywhere  will  be  welcome.  The  hour  of  meeting  is 
10  a.  M. 


A  Useful  Catalogue. 

One  of  the  best  catalogues  of  the  season  comes  from  ihe 
Rio  Bonito  Nurseries  of  Alexander  &  Hammon,  Biggs, 
Butte  Co.  It  contains  a  straightforward  description  of  the 
different  varieties  of  citrus  and  deciduous  trees,  nut-bearing 
trees,  olives,  vines,  berries,  and  field  and  garden  roots;  with 
a  careful  chapter  on  soils,  planting,  transplanting,  pruning, 
etc.  It  will  be  sent  free  of  charge  to  all  who  apply  for  it. 
This  is  a  good  time  to  say  that  Alexander  &  Hammon  are 
on  the  list  of  reliable  California  nurseries. 
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Shorthorns  in  the  Columbian  Dairy  Test. 

To  the  Editor:— It  may  be  a  little  late  to  now  refer  to 
the  dairy  tests,  and  the  results  thereof,  at  the  late  Colum- 
bian dairy  show,  yet  there  are  some  facts  connected  with 
the  same  that  have  not  been  laid  before  your  readers;  and 
now  that  the  reports  of  the  superintendents  of  the  several 
departments  have  been  published,  I  propose  to  give  some 
plain  facts  in  regard  to  the  comparative  merits  of  the  Short- 
horns as  dairy  cattle,  as  set  forth  in  the  report  of  the  super- 
intendent of  that  breed — the  Hon.  H.  H.  Hinds. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  well  known  that  of  the  three 
breeds  in  the  tests,  the  Jerseys  took  the  best  prizes — swept 
everything,  in  fact. 

It  is  no  less  a  fact  that  the  association  of  Jersey  breeders 
spent  something  like  three  or  four  times  the  snm  of  money 
and  time  in  getting  the  requisite  number  of  cows  for  the 
test  as  did  either  of  the  representatives  of  the  other  two 
breeds. 

The  Jersey  cow,  having  never  been  kept  or  used  for 
any  other  purpose  than  the  production  of  butter,  gave  a 
chance  for  selection  from  the  whole  of  the  cows  of  that 
breed  in  the  United  States — gave  such  a  choice,  in  fact, 
that  they  had  115  available  cows  located.  They  had  50 
Jersey  cows  from  which  to  select  25  for  the  test  at  Jackson 
Park  some  four  months  before  they  were  wanted. 

The  superintendent  of  this  department  set  a  very  high 
standard  In  selecting  the  cows  for  the  test.    It  is  as  follows: 

"  In  selecting  cows  to  be  taken  to  Chicago  for  the  great 
dairy  test,  I  set  a  standard  as  follows:  Cows  which  by 
tests  heretofore  made  or  by  oil  tests  showed  at  home  under 
most  advantageous  circumstances  a  capacity  of  21  lbs.  of 
butter  per  week.  *  *  *  The  ability  to  make  21  lbs.  per 
week  had  to  be  accompanied  by  a  constitution  capable  of 
standing  a  high  pressure  In  feeding,  etc." 

In  the  Breeder?  Gazette  of  January  25th  last  was  printed 
the  pedigrees  and  milk  and  butter  records — either  one  or 
both — as  taken  by  private  tests,  a  few  of  which  are  given  in 
Mr.  Hinds'  report  as  follows: 

"  In  comfortable  barns  at  Jackson  Park,  contentedly 
chewing  their  cuds,  are  50  registered  Jersey  cows  con- 
tributed to  the  dairy  test  at  the  World's  Columbian  Ex 
position.  One  hundred  and  fifteen  available  cows  were 
located."  It  gives  the  pedigrees  and  alleged  records  of  51 
cows.  I  give  here  a  few  samples:  "  Signal's  Lily  Flagg — 
day,  4  lbs.  \o%  ozs.;  week,  27  lbs.  12^  ozs.;  month,  118 
lbs.  15  ozs.;  year,  1047  lbs.  %  oz.  Eurotisama — year,  945 
lbs.  9  ozs.  I  slip  Lenox — year  712  lbs.  8  ozs.  Little 
Goldie — week,  34  lbs.  8^  ozs-  Daisy  Hinman — week,  24 
lbs.  10  ozs.  Pridalia — week,  26  lbs.  4  ozs.  Rita  of  An- 
dalusia— week,  24  lbs.  1  oz.  Signal  Queen — week,  21  lbs. 
yi  oz.  Lady  Matilda  Pogis — week,  21  lbs.  9  ozs.  Altera- 
tion— week,  24  lbs.  %  oz.  Exile's  Bessie — week,  23  lbs. 
8  ozs.  Belle  of  Oxford— week,  23  lbs.  6  ozs. ;  year,  600 
lbs.,"  etc.  It  further  adds:  "There  are  32  cows  with 
seven-day  records  ranging  from  14  lbs.  to  34  lbs.  ozs., 
the  average  being  19  lbs.  y%  oz.  In  the  preceding  list  the 
ten  two-year-olds  which  participate  in  the  October  3o-day 
test  for  cows  under  three  years  on  September  1st  are  not 
included,  but  they  have  been  located  by  the  committee,  are 
under  preparation  for  the  test,  and  will  be  brought  out  at 
the  proper  time."  On  April  19th  the  same  paper  prints 
four  additional  pedigrees,  as  follows:  "  Brydie's  Darling — 
week,  18  lbs.  8  ozs.;  milk,  one  day,  53  lbs.  Dora  Bickly — 
year,  9400  lbs.  milk.  Ida  Marigold — week,  25  lbs.  lyi 
ozs.;  14  days,  50  lbs.  Sayda  M. — one  day,  3  lbs."  I  have 
told  my  story.  I  have  only  to  add  that  I  have  had  a  linger- 
ing suspicion  that  the  reason  why  the  other  breeds  who 
were  a  party  to  this  compact  did  not  score  up  for  the  word 
was  that  their  managers  got  choked  with  the  Jersey  apple 
that  was  carried  between  the  covers  of  the  Breeders  Gazette 
of  Jan.  25th  last. 

If  such  records  as  the  above  ever  had  any  foundation  in 
fact,  they  are  not  borne  out  by  the  results  of  the  Columbian 
dairy  tests,  in  which  only  six  of  the  above-named  16  cows 
are  allowed  to  take  part  in  the  90-day  butter  test,  and  not 
one  of  these  was  the  best  cow  nor  yet  the  second  best. 

Ida  Marigold  is  the  third  best  cow,  with  199  !4  lbs.  of 
credited  butter  for  the  90  days,  the  best  cow  being  Brown 
Bessie  (now  dead),  with  a  credit  of  216^  lbs.  of  butter  in 
the  same  time.  The  latter,  I  believe,  is  the  only  cow  of 
any  breed  in  the  test  that  made  3  lbs.  of  butter  in  one  day. 

Only  four  of  the  six  cows  have  higher  butter  records  than 
the  best  Shorthorn,  and  only  five  out  of  the  six  stand 
higher  than  the  second,  third,  fourth  and  fifth  best  Short- 
horn, while  the  sixth  comes  immediately  between  the  fifth 
and  the  sixth  best  Shorthorn  cows,  the  record  of  which,  as 
well  as  that  of  three  other  Shorthorns,  stands  higher  than 
that  of  other  three  Jersey  cows. 

Now,  one  thinks  that  cows,  with  such  fabulous  records  for 
the  production  of  butter  as  the  above-named  16  cows  had 
before  coming  to  the  fair,  should  have  been  right  on  top  of 
the  list,  standing  far  above  the  reach  of  any  general-pur- 
pose cow,  such  as  the  Shorthorn  is  supposed  to  be,  in  the 
yield  of  dairy  products. 

In  regard  to  30  Shorthorns  chosen  by  Mr.  Hinds  from 
which  to  select  25  cows  for  the  cheese  test,  also  as  regards 
the  number  of  Guernsey  cows  at  the  barn  for  the  same 
purpose,  I  take  the  following  from  his  report: 

"  I  had  an  impression  that  if  I  got  30  cows  at  Jackson 
Park  during  April,  all  of  them  to  produce  before  May  1st, 
all  considered  good  cows  by  their  owners,  and,  so  far  as 
my  information  went,  representative  Shorthorns,  I  might 
select  25  good  cows  from  the  lot,  throwing  out  five  of  the 
poorest,  and  save  the  large  expense  of  getting  more  addi- 
tional cows.  The  undertaking  was  attended  with  perplex- 
ing results.  One  of  the  best  cows  was  killed  by  the  rail- 
roads and  four  others  failed  to  produce.  I  had  just  25 
cows  in  the  barn  giving  milk  and  had  to  start  in  test  No.  1, 
the  cheese  test,  with  a  stripper  giving  less  than  20  lbs.  of 
milk  per  day.    Now  for  the  results  of  that  test.   By  the 


rules  as  agreed  to  and  published,  and  under  which  every 
cow  tied  in  the  barns  May  1st  had  been  entered,  the 
awards  were  to  go  to  the  cow  or  breed  making  the  product 
for  the  least  per  pound  after  by-products  were  credited. 
But  after  that  date  the  rules  were  so  changed  as  to  base 
the  awards  upon  greatest  net  profit.  Under  the  operation 
of  the  rules  as  printed,  our  cow  Betsey  7th  would  have  won 
grand  sweepstakes.  She  produced  the  cheese  for  less  than 
nothing,  as  her  by-products  netted  five  cents  more  than  the 
entire  cost  of  her  feed.  Under  the  new  rules  she  was 
second  in  our  herd,  Nora  being  first,  and  she  was  tenth  in 
the  entire  list  of  75  cows,  Nora  being  fifth  among  the  great 
dairy  queens  we  bad  read  so  much  about  on  January  35th. 
Genevieve  was  thirteenth  in  rank,  the  first  Guernsey  drop- 
ping into  fourteenth  place  after  three  Shorthorns  had  taken 
rank,  as  before  stated.  From  all  the  logic  of  the  advocate 
of  the  special  dairy  cow,  no  Shorthorn  should  have  taken 
rank  before  the  Jerseys  and  Guernseys  were  all  placed. 
Why  ?  Because  the  Guernseys  had  over  30  cows  in  their 
barn  at  date  of  starting  the  test,  and  they  had  ample  time 
and  cows  enough  from  which  to  select  25  worthy  represent- 
atives. So  much  for  the  Guernseys.  But  what  shall  be 
said  for  the  Jerseys  who  had  over  50  cows  in  the  pink  of 
condition  f  They  used  all  the  time  previous  to  starting, 
even  to  the  last  day,  in  testing  the  celebrated  dairy  cows 
we  have  been  reading  about,  and  selected  the  25  making 
the  best  record  to  enter  this  test,  without  reference  to  pre- 
vious record  or  condition.  The  fable  that  was  sent  out 
about  Signal's  Lily  Flagg  and  Eurotisama  in  connection 
with  these  dairy  tests  had  no  foundation  in  fact.  That  they 
were  not  so  good  as  the  cows  selected  was  the  sole  reason 
they  were  not  used.  I  am  prepared  to  call  up  important 
evidence  in  relation  to  that  fact.  I  may  as  well  state  now 
once  and  for  all  that  the  Jersey  herds  In  the  various  Co- 
lumbian dairy  tests  were  the  best  specimens  of  the  breed 
that  could  be  mustered  on  earth,  and  the  Guernsey  herds 
carried  as  good  specimens  as  the  breed  can  muster.  I 
state  this  now,  and  thus  publicly,  that  you  may  understand 
we  were  pitting  such  Shorthorns  as  we  had,  let  them  be  the 
best  specimens  of  the  breed  or  otherwise,  against  scores  of 
the  best  special  dairy  cows  now  in  existence;  and  I  may 
add  that  several  of  the  best  ones  are  not  now  in  existence, 
as  they  are  already  dead." 

In  the  cheese  test  there  were  only  13  cows  out  of  the 
whole  75  that  made  over  4  pounds  of  cheese  a  day  for  the 
15  days,  viz,   10  Jerseys,  2  Shorthorns  and  1  Guernsey. 

Mr.  Hinds  also  says  :  "  The  advocates  of  the  special 
dairy  cow  have  constantly  stated  in  the  public  prints  that 
the  Jersey  was  he  deepest  milker,  whereas  the  facts  are 
that  in  all  three  of  the  tests  for  aged  cows,  as  well  as  the 
heifer  test,  the  Shorthorns  have  set  the  pace  on  flow  of 
milk.  In  each  test  a  Shorthorn  cow  or  cows  have  led  in 
amount  of  milk  yield." 

In  the  90-day  butter  test  there  were  never  more  than  24 
cows  milking  in  the  Shorthern  barn.  One  of  the  most 
promising  cows,  which  had  been  milked  for  years  at  the 
Pennsylvania  Reform  School,  calved  on  the  morning  of 
the  25th.  She  was  in  perfect  health  before  calving,  but 
died  before  noon  of  the  same  day.  That  is  why  the  test 
had  to  be  carried  through  with  24  cows. 

Other  features  of  the  test  I  will  comment  upon  in  a  sub- 
sequent letter.  Robert  Ashburner. 

Baden,  San  Mateo  Co.,  Cal. 


Oats  or  Wheat  for  Horse-Feeding? 

Question  1. — Is  wheat  at  40  cents  per  bushel  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  oats  at  30  cents  per  bushel  for  horse-feeding  ? 

Though  there  is  considerable  difference  in  composition 
between  varieties  of  oats  and  varieties  of  wheat,  it  will, 
however,  suffice  for  all  practical  purposes  to  take  the  aver- 
age results  obtained  from  a  large  number  of  analyses. 
These  are  as  follows: 

Wheat.  Oats. 

Water   10. 16  11.50 

Albuminoids   12.15  n-93 

Fat   2.16  4.24 

Carbo-hydrates  (starch)   71-72  59-22 

Fiber   1.88  10.14 

Ash   1.93  2.97 


100.00  100.00 

In  the  case  of  the  oats,  the  analysis  gives  the  composi- 
tion of  the  kernel  plus  the  hull,  since  the  latter  is  always 
consumed  by  the  animal  with  the  former;  for  the  wheat, 
the  figures  represent  the  composition  of  the  kernel  only. 

The  features  to  be  noticed  in  connection  with  the  ana- 
lytical data  are:  In  albuminoids,  wheat  is  somewhat  the 
richer  of  the  two;  in  fat,  oats  contains  about  twice  as  much 
as  wheat;  in  fiber,  oats,  owing  to  the  presence  of  the  hull, 
possesses  about  six  times  the  amount  present  in  the  wheat 
kernel;  in  soluble  carbo-hydrates  (starch,  etc.),  wheat  is 
about  12  per  cent  richer;  in  mineral  matter,  oats  are  richer 
by  about  one  per  cent. 

There  appears  to  be  very  little  on  record  with  regard  to 
the  digestibility  of  wheat  by  horses,  nor,  indeed,  can  I  find 
published  any  practical  exerlence  on  feeding  this  grain  to 
horses.  This  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  fact  that  generally 
wheat  is  too  expensive  a  grain  for  feeding  purposes,  and 
therefore  seldom  comes  into  competion  with  oats  as  horse 
feed. 

For  a  basis  of  comparison,  therefore,  it  must  be  answered 
that  these  grains  are  equally  digestible  by  the  horse,  though 
for  certain  physical  reasons,  as  we  shall  see  later,  this  is 
probably  not  quite  correct. 

Placing  the  value  of  albuminoids  and  fat  at  two  and 
one-half  times  that  of  the  starch,  we  obtain  the  following: 

Nutritive  No. 

Wheat   107.49 

Oils  (with  hull)   99.64 

Then,  if  oats  weigh  34  pounds  pe*  bushel  and  wheat  Co 
pounds  per  bushel,  we  have,  calculating  from  the  above 


nutritive  numbers,  the  value  of  wheat  as  57  cents  per  bushel, 
assuming  that  of  oats  to  be  30  cents  per  bushel. 

It  is  not,  however,  probable  that  these  figures  represent 
the  true  and  exact  value  of  wheat  and  oats  per  bushel  for 
horse  feeding.  It  Is  universally  acknowledged  that  for 
working  horses,  oats,  as  the  grain  portion  of  the  food,  stand 
first  among  the  cereals.  This  may  be  due  to  two  causes: 
First,  their  easy  and  uniform  digestion,  principally  owing 
to  the  loose  and  mealy  character  of  the  ground  grain.  The 
presence  of  the  hull  favors  this  mechanical  condition. 
Moreover,  the  gluten  of  wheat  Is  of  a  sticky  character  com- 
pared with  that  of  oats,  so  that  in  the  stomach  of  the  horse 
the  tendency  would  be  to  form  a  cohesive  mass  which 
would  not  allow  the  digestive  fluids  to  easily  permeate  it. 
Secondly,  oats  contain,  in  small  quantities,  certain  stimu- 
lating principles  not  found  in  wheat.  These  have  a  marked 
influence  on  the  working  powers  of  a  horse. 

With  wheat  at  the  price  here  quoted,  however,  I  think  a 
trial  with  partial  wheat  feeding  is  advisable.  A  mixture  of 
equal  parts,  by  weight,  of  wheat  and  oats  ground  together, 
and  mixed  with  chopped,  coarse  fodder,  such  as  hay,  might 
be  tried.  It  Is  always  recommended  in  horse  feeding  that 
concentrated  food  should  be  first  ground  and  mixed  with  a 
certain  amount  of  chopped,  coarse  fodder.  This  insures  a 
horse  more  easy  and  complete  digestion  of  the  concentrated 
food. 

Question  2.    Is  boiled  or  chopped  wheat  the  better  ? 

1  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  ground  food  would  be  much 
easier  and  more  completely  digested  than  the  boiled,  es- 
pecially when  mixed,  as  before  stated,  with  coarse  fodder. 
Under  normal  conditions  it  does  not  appear  that  boiling, 
though  it  may  increase  the  palatibility,  Increases  the 
efficiency  of  the  concentrated  feed  stuffs  when  fed  to 
horses. 

Question  3. — Would  half  wheat  and  half  oats,  with  a 
little  bran  added,  make  a  suitable  winter  feed  for  weaned 
foals,  or  what  would  you  consider  better  ? 

From  the  reasons  already  stated,  and  also  the  fact  that 
the  digestion  of  newly-weaned  foals  should  not  be  over- 
taxed, ground  oats  should  be  preferable  to  ground  wheat. 

The  digestibility  of  bran  appears  to  be  about  equal  to 
that  of  the  grains.  There  can,  therefore,  be  no  objection  to 
its  use,  more  especially  as  It  is  very  rich  in  nitrogenous 
matter  (albuminoids),  and  by  its  presence  would  tend  to 
lighten  up  other  ingredients  of  the  mixture.  Hay,  of  course, 
should  be  used  to  supplement  these  concentrated  foods. 

With  respect  to  the  latter  part  of  the  question,  it  might 
be  said  that  milk  is  strongly  recommended  as  part  of  a 
ration  for  foals.  It  presents  nutritious  food  in  a  soluble 
and  easily  digestible  form.  If  skim  milk  is  used  it  may  be 
enriched  with  a  little  linseed  meal.— Frank  T.  Shutt,  In  the 
Farmers'  Advocate. 


The  Trotting  Cross  on  the  Hackney. 
One  of  the  most  ardent  American  supporters  of  the 
Hackney  states  that  he  will  give  some  of  his  favorites  a 
chance  to  show  that  they  possess  speed  as  well  as  high 
action  and  generally  good  carriage  characteristics,  whereon 
the  organ  of  the  breed  replies  "the  sooner  some  of  the 
Hackneys  are  put  upon  their  mettle  in  the  manner  de- 
scribed the  better  it  will  be  for  them  and  their  fanciers." 
We  are  pleased  to  note  the  organ's  ultimatum,  as  it  shows 
that  its  views  are  practically  identical  with  those  of  the 
Horseman.  We  have  contended  that  as  a  fashionable  com- 
modity the  Hackney's  sphere  of  usefulness  was  well  de- 
fined, but  that  to  endear  him  to  the  American  public  a 
more  rapid  way  of  going  should  be  engrafted  upon  his 
otherwise  excellent  individuality.  Many  years  ago  the 
noted  Maine  stallion,  Shepard  F.  Knapp,  was  taken  to 
England  and  set  his  impress  deep  upon  the  Hackney  of  his 
day.  In  the  same  line  we  would  suggest  the  improvement 
of  the  breed  should  now  be  carried  on.  An  importation  of 
Hackney  mares  has  recently  been  made,  the  intention  of 
their  importer  being  to  cross  them  with  a  Morgan  stallion 
and  combine,  if  possible,  the  excellence  of  the  two  breeds. 
We  would  offer  the  suggestion  that  while  many  Morgan 
stallions  may  possess  the  qualities  which  it  is  desirable, 
from  our  point  of  view,  to  assimilate  in  the  Hackney,  there 
is  in  Maine  a  stallion  whose  magnificent  lifting,  stretching 
action  no  Hackney  breeder  ever  dreamt  of  emulating,  and 
it  is  not  without  the  bounds  of  possibility  that  his  services 
could  be  secured  for  the  good  of  so  great  a  cause.  That 
stallion  is  the  Northern  King.  No  fair-minded  man  who 
has  seen  Nelson  in  action  will  doubt  for  a  moment  that  he 
is  capable  of  improving  the  Hackney  breed,  and  if  it  be 
granted  that  Shepard  F.  Knapp  was  of  value  to  the  breed 
in  the  early  days,  does  It  not  stand  to  reason  that  so  im- 
measurably greater  a  horse  as  Nelson  will  do  much  more 
for  the  American  breeders  of  to-day  ?  The  tendency  in  the 
Hackney  show  rings  is  just  now  in  favor  of  more  size. 
This,  added  to  the  speed  and  finish  which  such  a  sire  as 
Nelson  can  furnish,  would  force  the  Hackney  upon  public 
opinion  as  a  useful  as  well  as  the  most  showy  horse  in  ex- 
istence.— The  Honeman. 

Upon  the  foregoing  statements  the  Breeders'  Gazetti 
comments  as  follows: 

We  scarcely  appreciate  the  necessity  for  the  Introduction 
of  trotting  blood  into  the  Hackney  in  order  to  produce  a 
"useful"  horse.  The  " hack "  or  hackney  means  a  useful 
horse.  The  Hackney  of  to-day  has  shapeliness,  courage, 
endurance  and  a  gait  fast  enough  for  ordinary  road  work. 
Some  of  them  have  speed;  they  can  extend  themselves  in  a 
manner  worthy  of  a  trotting-bred  horse;  but  we  do  not 
understand  that  this  is  at  all  necessary  or  desirable  in  a 
Hackney.  Certainly  the  Hackney  is  not  needed  In  this 
country  for  such  purposes.  When  it  comes  to  fast  road 
riding,  either  to  shafts  or  pole,  we  have  a  horse  not  equaled 
in  the  world,  and  we  see  no  reason  why  the  Hackney 
should  attempt  to  encroach  on  this  field.  Indeed,  we  do 
not  believe  that  its  breeders  have  any  such  intention. 

The  Hackney  is  essentially  the  city  harness  or  carriage 
horse.  He  combines  shape,  style  and  trappy  action  such 
as  are  demanded  for  vehicles  in  common  use  in  city  streets, 
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parks  and  boulevards.  If  the  farmer-breeder  fails  occa- 
sionally to  produce  one  of  sufficient  excellence  for  this 
market,  he  yet  has  a  "  hack  "—a  horse  which  for  ordinary 
driving  or  work  on  the  farm  will  prove  very  valuable.  The 
trotting-horse  men  deceive  themselves  If  they  imagine  the 
Hackney  has  no  speed  and  "cannot  get  home  in  a  rain. 
They  have  conceived  this  idea  from  seeing  and  reading 
about  the  high  and  showy  uplifting  of  knee  and  conclude 
that  such  action  is  incompatible  with  speed  which  demands 
an  "  extended  "  motion.  They  forget  that  some  horses  go 
high  and  fast.  Race-track  speed,  of  course,  is  not  to  be 
found  in  combination  with  trappy  action,  but  some  high- 
stepping  Hackneys  can  show  a  very  respectable  road  gait 
when  called  on  to  do  so.  We  recently  sat  behind  a  three- 
vear-old  Hackney  mare  of  good  size,  shape  and  substance 
(a  daughter  of  Hertfordshire  Swell)  which  Manager  Telfer 
of  Tranquility  Farms  had  hooked  with  an  old  pacing  mare 
with  a  record  below  2:30,  and  held  on  to  our  hat  while  the 
Hackney  trotted  the  pacer  off  her  feet — and  this  to  a 
spring  wagon  with  three  able-bodied  men  aboard. 

From  a  somewhat  careful  study  of  the  Hackneys  brought 
to  this  country  we  conclude  that  there  is  no  occasion  for  an 
attempt  to  develop  them  Into  a  speed  horse  or  a  speedy 
road  horse.  For  ordinary  driving  they  possess  speed 
enough;  for  the  gentleman's  fast  roadster  with  the  light 
American  road  wagon  we  already  have  the  best  horse  the 
world  affords.  Hackney  men  ambitious  to  improve  the 
breed  will  find  opportunity  if  they  address  themselves  to 
getting  a  better  class  of  carriage  heads  and  necks,  a  little 
more  height  at  the  withers  and  a  snap  of  hock  com- 
mensurate with  the  play  of  knee  and  shoulders  in  which 
the  breed  is  unapproached. 

Electioneer  and  Thoroughbred  Mares. 

The  Breeders'  Gazette  has  the  following  review  of  the 
achievements  of  a  California  horse  :    The  returns  for  1893 
are  all  in,  and  no  strain  of  blood  has  made  a  better  show 
ing  than  that  of  Electioneer.    Great  was  the  hero  of  Palo 
Alto,  and  great  are  his  descendants.    It  is  to  Electioneer 
that  practically  all  the  credit  In  the  production  of  trotting 
speed  received  by  the  thoroughbred  ii  due.    No  other 
stallion  has  had  enough  success  when  mated  with  thorough 
bred  mares  to  make  it  worth  while  talking  about.  Now, 
let  us  see  what  Electioneer  has  accomplished.    He  has  had 
a  better  chance  on  running  mares  than  any  other  stallion 
He  is  the  greatest  producer  of  2:30  and  2:20  speed,  dead 
or  alive.    He  has  the  enormous  and  impressive  number  of 
33  trotters  in  the  2:20  list.    That  is  surely  enough  for 
lair  comparison.    How  does  the  record  stand  ? 

Just  two  of  these  thirty-three  2:20  or  better  trotters  are 
from  thoroughbred  mares. 

Hut  to  put  the  matter  a  little  more  forcibly,  look  at  it  in 
another  light.  See  from  what  sort  of  mares  Electioneer 
did  sire  his  2:20  performers.  Here  Is  the  list,  with  the  sire 
of  the  dam  given  in  each  case  : 

Name  Record.  Sire  of  Dam.  Record. 

ArtoS   2:07%  Nutwood  2:18% 

Sun0l '.  Gen.  Benton  2:34% 

Palo  Alto  2:08%\  Planet  — — 

Truman  -...2:11   Gen.  Benton  2:34% 

Belleflowcr  2:12%  The  Moor  2:87 

Norval   *:!*%  Alex.  Norman   

Advertiser  2:15%  Geo.  Wilkes  2:22 

Manzanita  2:16   8t.  Clair....   

Anteeo  2:16V  A.  W.  Richmond   

Ladywell  -  2:16%  St.  Clair   

Starlight  2:16%  Gen.  Benton  2:34% 

Amiga  2:18%  Wildidle   

Del  Mar  „  2:16%  Toronto  Sontag   

Bernal  2:17    Gen.  Benton  2:34% 

Adair   -  2:17%  Culver's  Black  Hawk   

Lot  Slocum  2:1ZK  Mohawk  Chief.   

Campbell's  Electioneer  2:17%  Clark  Chief.   

Electricity  2:17%  Pilot  Jr   

Rustique  2:17%  Pilot  Jr„   

Mont  Rose  2:18   Piedmont  2:17% 

Ah  There  2:18%.  Wildidle   

Bonita  2:18%  St.  Clair   

Coral  2:18%  A.  W.  Richmond   

Suisun  2:18%  G.  M.  Patchen  Jr.  2:27 

Bell  Boy  -  2:19%  The  Moor  2:37 

Bow  Bells.  2:19%  The  Moor  2:37 

Monaco  2:19%   

Antevolo  2:19%  A.  W.  Richmond   

Hinda  Rose   J:19%  The  Moor  2:37 

Expedition  2:19%  Harold   

Albert  W  2:20   John  Nelson   

Ansel  2:20   Lexington  2:20 

May  King  2:20   Alex.  Norman  — 

There  are  a  good  many  things  of  Interest  about  this  table 
that  do  not  appear  at  first  glance.  In  the  first  place,  no 
less  than  ten  of  Electioneer's  2:20  trotters  are  from  mares 
with  records,  mostly  better  than  2:30,  they  being  Belle- 
flower,  Manzanita,  Starlight,  Adair,  Bonita,  Suisun,  Bell 
Boy,  May  King,  Bow  Bells  and  Hlnda  Rote.  This  shows 
pretty  plainly  whether  or  not  developed  mares  make  good 
producers.  Then  again,  13  of  these  2:20  trotters  are  from 
mares  by  stallions  with  records.  Three  others  are  by  A. 
W.  Richmond,  that  so  good  a  judge  as  Mr.  J.  C.  Simpson 
says  was  a  fast  trotter.  Pilot  Jr.,  a  very  speedy  horse,  is 
responsible  for  the  dams  of  two  others,  and  John  Nelson, 
sire  of  the  dam  of  Albert  W.,  one  of  Electioneer's  best 
trotters,  and  one  of  his  best  sons  In  the  stud,  was  a  trotter, 
and  the  dam  of  Albert  W.  was  a  sister  to  Aurora,  2:27.  It 
all  shows  that,  no  matter  what  Electioneer  accomplished 
on  thoroughbred  mares,  he  did  far  better  when  mated  with 
trotting-b.ed  ones,  and  that  a  remarakable  proportion  of 
his  2:20  trotters  are  from  developed  dams. 
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A  Roseburg  (Oregon)  man  purchased  $300  worth  of  apples, 
shipped  tbem  to  San  Francisco,  sold  them,  and  then  had  to  pay  $41, 
the  balance  due  for  freight  and  commission.  This  shows  the  advan- 
tage that  a  parson  holds  over  a  dealer  in  apples.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  the  parson  who  took  up  a  collection,  in  the  old  story,  got 
his  hat  back. — Stockton  Mall. 


A  man  64  years  of  age  testified  on  the  witness  stand  in  one  of  the 
local  courts  a  few  days  ago  that  he  had  yet  to  take  his  first  glass  of 
whisky.  He  also  started  to  say  that  he  did  not  know  the  smell  of  it, 
but  some  of  the  plastering  fell  from  the  ceiling. — Santa  Rosa  Demo- 
crat. 


An  Address  in  Favor  of  Good  Roads. 

The  address  to  the  people  of  Sacramento  county  by  the 
committee  which  has  in  charge  the  bonding  proposition  for 
the  construction  of  good  roads,  is  significant  in  all  Califor- 
nia counties,  and  for  this  reason  we  present  the  following 
portions  : 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  County  Road  Conven- 
tion solicits  the  electors  of  the  county  to  sign  petitions  to 
the  supervisors,  to  sumit  to  the  people  the  question  whether 
they  favor  a  bond  issue  for  40  years  of  call  bonds  for  $500,- 
000,  at  not  over  five  per  cent,  for  the  construction  this  year 
of  certain  trunk  lines  of  permanent  highways  In  macadam. 

The  estimated  aggregate  length  of  the  roads  is  about 
156  miles,  to  be  in  tracks  of  16  feet,  and  built  under  the 
supervision  of  competent  road  engineers  and  by  contract. 

It  is  local  option  in  perfection;  it  is  bringing  government 
near  to  the  people;  it  Is  the  right  way  to  determine  such 
questions  before  beginning  active  work. 

All  the  assessable  property  in  the  county  Is  liable  under 
such  a  scheme.  Sacramento  electors  within  town  and  city 
limits  propose  to  share  quite  half  the  burden,  thus  enabling 
the  whole  people  to  join  in  the  work,  since  all  the  people 
will  reap  the  benefits. 

Road-building  is  of  two  kinds — temporary  and  perma- 
nent. The  earth  and  the  gravel  roads  are  of  the  first, 
macadam  of  the  second  class. 

A  Macadam  Road  Explained. — A  macadam  road  Is 
made  by  first  preparing  the  earth  with  but  a  slight  crown, 
or  rounding,  with  as  little  disturbance  of  the  soil  as  may 
be;  then  it  is  rolled  by  improved  machinery  thoroughly. 
Next  is  laid  on  about  seven  inches  of  coarse  broken  trap- 
rock,  of  which  broken  cobble  is  a  high  order  and  Is  plenti- 
ful. The  interstices  are  then  filled  with  smaller  broken 
road  metal,  and  the  whole  again  rolled  hard  and  smooth. 
Then  is  put  on  six  inches,  more  or  less,  of  fine  broken 
stone,  and  that  is  dressed  with  stone-dust  or  pulverized 
rock,  and  the  whole  rolled  hard  and  smooth,  creating  a 
water-shedding  roof,  commonly  called  a  "  surface." 

In  brief  terms,  that  is  a  good  macadam  road,  and  with 
little  care  will  not  alone  last  hundreds  of  years,  always 
smooth,  clean  and  offering  least  resistance  to  wheel  or  hoof, 
but  it  increases  speed  of  movement,  lessens  wear  and  tear, 
and  adds  threefold  to  all  hauling  capacity. 

All  testimony  everywhere  is  that  such  roads  are  the 
cheapest.  In  the  interest  of  economy  they  ought  to  be 
built  on  a  systematic  and  comprehensive  plan,  and  not  by 
a  hand-to-mouth  and  long-delayed  doing  by  piecemeal, 
for  the  latter  process  destroys  system,  postpones  benefits 
many  years,  and  gives  no  assurance  of  continuance  of  the 
work  from  one  administration  to  another. 

While  these  1 56  miles  of  trunk  roads  cannot  reach  to 
every  man's  door,  they  will  make  the  main  lines,  around 
which  a  branch  system  will  grow  np.  To  every  man  they 
will  offer  just  so  much  mileage  of  good  road  as  he  now  has 
to  cover  on  bad  road  on  reaching  main  line  and  going 
thence  to  the  common  center — the  county  seat. 

Vast  Sums  for  Patchwork. — The  cost  of  systematic 
construction  is  most  just  when  distributed  over  a  long 
period  and  pnt  In  part  upon  those  to  come  after  us,  who 
are  to  be  the  greatest  beneficiaries. 

The  interest  paid  comes  back  many  fold  in  the  benefit 
gained.  Raising  some  $40,000  a  year  for  road  purposes, 
Sacramento  county,  in  40  years,  if  she  goes  on  under  the 
present  system,  will  raise  by  direct  tax  the  enormous  sum 
of  $1,600,000,  and  will  have  to  show  for  this  great  outlay 
of  money  only  such  roads  as  she  now  has. 

Taxes  Will  Really  Be  Lessened. — Under  the  bonding 
plan,  which  is  not  new,  but  has  been  proved  by  trial  else 
where,  the  entire  cost,  distributed  over  the  same  period, 
will  be  $1,062,500,  principal  and  interest,  and  meanwhile 
we  will  have  all  the  uses  and  benefits  of  the  macadam 
system. 

We  append  a  table  showing  this  in  detail,  but  take  note 
that  therein  no  account  is  made  of  the  certain  increase  of 
values  by  reason  of  the  work  proposed;  also,  the  calcula 
tion  is  made  on  the  basis  of  $34,000,000  of  assessment  roll, 
city  and  county,  whereas  we  venture  the  statement  that 
within  five  years  the  assessment  roll  will  increase  to  $40, 
000,000,  and  within  ten  years  to  $50,000,000  by  reason  of 
this  needed  Improvement;  hence  the  tax  will  go  down. 

The  present  road  tax  is  25  cents  on  county  property  only, 
and  all  agree  will  never  be  less  under  the  old  system,  that 
which  we  have  pursued  for  the  past  40  years. 

But  under  the  new  It  will  not,  after  the  completion 
of  the  new  trunk  lines,  be  so  great,  because  the  enormous 
cost  of  maintenance  of  present  roads  will  be  reduced  (to 
the  extent  of  156  miles,  or  so  much  as  we  can  build  with 
the  fund)  to  less  than  one-third  the  present  cost  of  main- 
tenance. This  is  seen  when  we  tell  you  that  there  are 
400  miles  of  road  in  the  county;  the  new  macadam  will 
absorb  within  44  miles  of  half  of  all  these  roads.  So  we 
estimate  that  the  present  road  tax  will  not  be  increased, 
certainly  not  after  the  roads  are  completed,  and  that  pres 
ently  it  will  pay  the  interest,  the  principal  and  the  cost  of 
keeping  all  the  other  roads  as  now  cared  for.  Probably  it 
will  decline  very  early,  since  the  assessable  values  must 
increase  under  the  new  system  alone  and  the  cost  of 
maintenance  decline  accordingly.  If  the  new  system  is 
adopted,  no  more  tax  money  will  go  into  the  trunk  lines 
under  the  old  system,  and  these  lines  now  absorb  seven 
tenths  of  all  the  money  spent  on  roads. 

We  cannot  now  enlarge  to  you  upon  the  benefits  of  the 
proposed  scheme.  Aside  from  the  confessed  advantages 
of  it  to  all  people  of  the  county,  whether  on  the  trunk  lines 
or  somewhat  removed,  It  will  put  into  circulation  In  the 
county  a  large  sum  greatly  needed,  and  in  its  expenditure 
our  own  people  and  those  with  families  will  be  preferred. 
The  work  will  be  done  with  proper  machinery,  which  the 
county  can  own  for  further  use,  under  competent  engineer- 


ing supervision  and  with  all  the  care  and  circumspection 
possible  to  employ. 

The  proposed  good-road  plan  not  alone  benefits  the 
people  living  In  the  country,  but  must  be  of  great  benefit 
to  the  people  living  in  the  city.  The  country  must  first  be 
prosperous  before  the  cities  can  thrive.  Increase  in  popu- 
lation and  in  prosperity  in  the  country  means  increased 
value  to  city  real  estate,  increased  business  for  the  shop- 
keeper and  merchant,  increased  and  more  steady  labor  for 
the  wage-earner.  Hence,  If  the  owner  of  city  property 
wants  his  lots  and  his  houses  to  be  worth  more  money,  If 
the  city  shopkeepers  and  merchants  want  more  customers, 
if  the  city  wage-earners  want  steady  employment  and  more 
of  it,  It  is  to  their  interest  to  help  along  this  movement, 
which,  as  shown  in  other  counties,  must  add  to  the  wealth 
and  prosperity  of  the  entire  county,  and  must  place  Sacra- 
mento county  In  the  front  rank  among  the  progressive 
counties  of  California. 
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Advioe  on  Hop  Planting. 

As  the  good  price  of  hops  this  year  has  interested  many 
in  the  crop,  we  reproduce  below  an  interview  which  an  in- 
tending planter  in  Washington  had  with  Mr.  C.  M.  Davis, 
for  many  years  superintendent  for  Ezra  Meeker,  the  well- 
known  hop-grower  of  Puyallup,  as  published  in  the  Ranch, 
a  bright  paper  just  established  at  Yakima  by  E.  H.  Libby, 
formerly  of  the  Rural  New  Yorker.  The  interview  repre- 
sents the  approved  practice  in  the  northern  Pacific  coast 
hop  region,  and  will  therefore  Interest  all  who  are  in  the 
hop  business  in  California,  as  well  as  intending  planters: 

I  desire  to  plant  ten  acres  to  hops  this  coming  spring. 
What  is  the  first  thing  to  be  done? 

Well,  said  he,  if  the  land  is  ready  for  the  plow  the  first 
thing  to  do  as  soon  as  spring  opens  is  to  plow  it  deeply- 
running  seven  or  eight  inches  If  the  land  will  stand  it,  or, 
which  is  better  in  my  opinion,  plow  fire  or  six  inches  and 
follow  with  a  subsoiler,  loosening  the  soil  several  Inches 
lower,  but  not  throwing  it  to  the  top.    The  surface  soil  is 
best  fitted  for  the  crop. 
The  plowing  done,  what  is  the  next  step  ? 
Simply  get  the  soil  in  fine  tilth  and  then  set  the  poles. 
What  would  be  your  manner  of  laying  off  the  ground 
and  putting  in  the  poles  ? 

Procure  a  flexible  steel  wire — say  No.  12  hay  wire  as 

long  as  can  be  straightened  readily;  some  say  500  feet  can  be 
used.  As  I  would  have  my  hills  seven  feet  apart  each  way,  I 
daub  a  bit  of  bright  paint  upon  the  wire  every  seven  feet 
Us  entire  length.  Start  at  the  southeast  corner  of  the  field 
and  have  an  assistant  stretch  the  wire  to  the  southwest. 
Have  small  pegs  driven  at  every  paint  dot  on  the  wire,  al- 
ways placing  the  pegs  inside  the  wire.  These  pegs  should 
be  about  ten  inches  long  and  one-quarter  to  one-half  inch 
square.  Set  deep  so  that  they  can  be  moved  readily.  Now 
throw  the  wire  along  the  west  side  from  the  corner  you 
have  reached,  and  set  the  pegs  as  before;  then  throw  the 
wire  along  the  northeast  boundry,  pegging  every  seven  feet, 
always  placing  the  pegs  Inside  the  wire.  Now  go  back  to 
the  western  boundary  and  stretch  the  wire  north  and  south 
seven  feet  in  from  the  first  row  of  pegs,  setting  pegs  again 
as  before.  Move  in  another  seven  feet  and  peg,  and  so  on 
until  the  eastern  limit  of  the  field  has  been  reached.  You 
now  have  your  field  in  rows  exactly  seven  feet  apart  each 
way.  If  the  field  is  too  long  for  one  stretch  of  the  wire, 
duplicate  the  measurements. 

You  can  use  either  the  crown  roots  or  runners.    For  my- 
self, I  prefer  the  runners  for  the  reason  that  they  will  not 
need  grubbing  and  pruning  the  first  season.    With  crown 
roots  that  must  be  done.    I  go  for  saving  labor.    Cut  the 
runners  to  two  rings  of  eyes — they  will  be  about  four  inches 
long.   With  a  common  hoe  remove  the  earth  about  three 
inches  from  each  peg,  and  always  on  the  same  side  of  the 
pegs  of  each  row,  for  the  roots.    Set  the  roots  on  end,  in- 
clining a  little  toward  the  pegs;  cover  them  lightly. 
When  would  you  plant  these  roots  ? 
As  soon  as  the  ground  is  made  ready  for  them.  March 
or  April,  where  I  have  cultivated  the  crop. 
When  would  you  begin  setting  the  poles? 
Just  as  soon  as  these  roots  are  planted.    Set  a  pole  to 
each  hill  and  remove  the  pegs,  and  place  the  poles  exactly 
where  the  pegs  stood.    It  is  preferable  to  have  the  roots  on 
the  side  of  the  pole  next  to  the  prevailing  winds.  Procure 
at  a  hardware  store  a  dibble  made  for  the  purpose.    I  like 
the  square  ones  best.    Make  a  hole  with  this  dibble  and 
insert  the  pole  firmly,  but  do  not  tramp  the  earth  about  it; 
for  the  hop  roots  must  have  free  play. 
What  about  short  poles? 

I  have  had  no  experience  with  them,  but  I  am  inclined 
to  think  they  will  be  the  thing  for  the  Yakima  country.  I 
would  have  them  eight  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
I  think,  If  inserted  18  inches  in  the  ground,  that  they  will 
stand  firmly.  Of  course  the  short  poles  are  the  cheaper, 
and  they  will  save  labor,  but  I  do  not  know  how  they  will 
affect  the  yield,  having  had  no  experience.  By  the  way, 
when  speaking  of  the  roots  I  should  have  said  plant  three 
or  four  male  vine  roots  to  the  acre,  placing  them  on  the  side 
of  the  prevailing  winds. 

How  soon  should  the  training  of  the  vines  to  the  poles 
be  begun  ? 

As  soon  as  the  young  shoots  are  12  to  24  inches  long. 
Select  the  two  most  promising  and  tie  to  the  pole. 

What  material  do  you  recommend  for  strings? 

Cut  hop  sacking,  gunny  sacks  or  kiln  carpet  in  squares 
of  about  16  inches,  and  unravel  the  strings.  Tie  loosely 
so  as  not  to  bind  the  vines.  Do  not  break  the  tops  off  of 
the  vines  you  train.  Handle  with  great  care.  Children 
can  do  this  work  admirably.  In  fact,  prefer  them.  Have 
them  twist  the  vines  about  the  poles  "with  the  sun."  Two 
to  three  tyings  will  be  needed.  The  vines  must  be  kept  to 
the  poles.    Leave  the  other  sprouts  that  have  germinated 
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until  you  see  that  the  chosen  two  are  getting  on  all  right, 
then  pinch  them  off  close  to  the  ground. 
When  should  cultivation  begin  ? 

As  soon  as  weeds  or  grass  appear,  and  keep  at  it  as  long 
as  vines  will  permit;  use  a  double  shovel  plow,  throwing 
the  dirt  from  the  roots.  Run  the  plow  deeply  but  not  near 
enough  to  cut  the  growing  roots.  The  second  time  throw 
dirt  toward  the  roots,  and  keep  doing  this.  Lay  by  with  a 
two-horse  plow. 


Clearing  Cactus  Land. 

Clearing  up  land  which  is  well  set  with  cactus  or  prickly 
pear  {Opuntia  vulgaris)  is  a  difficult  and  expensive  opera- 
tion. The  Australians  seem  to  have  in  vogue  a  system 
which  facilitates  the  rotting  of  the  plant,  and  some  of  our 
readers  may  like  to  experiment  with  it.  We  find  the  ac- 
count in  the  Agricultural  Gazette  of  New  South  Wales,  a 
governmental  publication,  and  we  quote  as  follows: 

A  roller  and  a  crusher  are  constructed  for  smashing  down 
the  plants.  The  roller,  which  is  first  used,  and  which  is 
drawn  by  about  12  or  14  bullocks,  Is  simply  a  large  round 
log,  estimated  to  weigh  about  three  tons,  and  is  about  eight 
feet  wide.  A  strong  frame  is  fixed  on  it,  to  which  a  pole  is 
fastened  at  one  end,  having  a  stay  to  connect  it  with  the 
other  end  of  the  frame.  By  this  contrivance  the  draught 
is  from  one  end  of  the  roller,  and  the  bullocks  drawing  it 
thus  walk  at  the  side  of  the  standing  bushes,  while  the 
roller  following  breaks  them  down. 

When  the  prickly  pears  are  pressed  down  by  the  roller, 
which  requires  one  operation,  the  team  of  bullocks  are  en- 
abled to  walk  over  the  land,  or  rather  on  the  lowered 
bushes.  The  next  proceeding  is  the  drawing  of  the  crusher 
or  scraper  by  about  22  bullocks  over  the  mass.  This  im- 
plement Is  also  a  huge  log,  but  it  does  not  revolve,  and  it 
has  one  side  flattened,  into  which  are  driven  36  inch-square 
iron  spikes,  projecting  four  inches.  The  spikes  are  for  the 
purpose  of  scraping  the  prickly  pears.  A  strong  chain  is 
fastened  round  it,  to  which  the  team  of  bullocks  is  hitched. 
After  this  treatment  the  plants  operated  on  present  a  very 
crushed  and  slimy  appearance,  with  the  result  that  where 
they  are  lying  en  masse  they  seem  to  rot  almost  entirely. 
The  larger  plants  appear  to  be  the  most  easily  destroyed, 
either  from  their  bulbs  being  more  thoroughly  scraped  or 
bruised  than  the  smaller  ones,  or  by  their  being  more 
smothered  with  their  greater  upper  growth.  In  any  case, 
the  smaller  bulbs  are  less  affected  by  the  treatment.  A 
peculiar  quality  of  the  prickly  pears  causes  them  to  strike 
root  from  any  portion  of  their  leaves,  if  cut  or  broken  off 
and  allowed  to  fall  on  the  ground — in  fact,  any  such  por- 
tion of  them  will  grow  almost  anywhere;  but  if  the  plants 
are  heaped  together  in  large  quantities  they  rot  and  lose 
their  germinating  power.  Where  time  is  a  desideratum 
the  rolling  and  crushing  does  not  by  any  means  terminate 
the  operation  of  clearing  the  prickly  pears,  as  the  large 
amount  of  debris  lying  on  the  surface  requires  to  be  dissi- 
pated before  the  land  is  again  available.  The  fallen  stuff 
may  be  allowed  to  decay,  which  takes  considerable  time,  or 
it  may  be  gathered  together  and  burned,  and  wherever 
bulbs  are  found  to  be  still  green,  which  is  often  the  case 
with  the  small  ones,  they  are  grubbed  up,  and  their  roots 
are  run  out.  The  latter  method  is  the  more  expeditious, 
though  It  is  the  more  expensive,  and  is  estimated  to  cost 
about  £2  per  acre.  As  this  is  the  case,  it  is  questionable 
whether  it  would  not  be  more  economical  to  plow  the  land, 
when  the  stuff  is  sufficiently  rotted  to  allow  of  such  being 
done.  This  would  no  doubt  be  the  best  plan  where  prac- 
ticable, as  the  land  could  then  be  devoted  to  agriculture, 
and  the  prickly  pears  could  easily  be  kept  under. 

Several  fields  grazing  stock  were  pointed  out  to  us  as 
having  been  comparatively  recently  covered  with  dense 
prickly  pears,  but  they  now  appear  to  be  quite  clear  of  the 
pests.  It  is  said  that  the  seeds  of  the  pears  keep  up  a 
continuous  growth  of  seedlings,  but  as  these  fields  were  ap- 
parently clear  of  them,  the  inference  to  be  drawn  is  that 
where  the  land  is  grazed  the  young  plants  are  eaten  off"  by 
the  stock.  It  will,  of  course,  be  understood  that  the  method 
of  rolling  and  crushing  prickly  pears  could  only  be  carried 
ont  on  thinly  timbered  and  moderately  even  land,  the  fallen 
timber  requiring  to  be  collected  and  burnt  off  before  these 
operations  are  begun.  I  regret  that  I  am  unable,  through 
having  insufficient  data;  to  give  definitely  the  cost  of  Mr. 
Bakewell's  system  of  clearing,  but  it  may  be  approximately 


reckoned  at  per  acre  as  follows: 

£  s.  d. 

To  collecting  and  burning  off  fallen  timber,  stumps,  etc            0  6  0 

"  two  teams  of  bullocks,  each  with  a  driver,  to  roll  and  crush 

one  acre  a  day,  at  the  rate  of  £1  each                            2  0  0 

"  gathering  together  the  crushed  prickly  pears,  and  grubbing 

all  green  bulbs,  running  out  root*,  and  burning  off.            2  0  0 

"  drivers'  wages,  two  men,  at  6s.  a  day  each                         0  12  0 

"  grazing  36  bullocks  one  day,  at  9d.  per  week  each                0  4  6 


Total  cost  per  acre  of  clearing  prickly  pears  £5  2  6 


It  Is  obvious  that  the  work  of  clearing  can  be  performed 
by  the  above  method  at  a  less  cost  than  by  the  usual  cus- 
tom of  clearing  in  vogue. 

California  Thermal  Belts. 
During  the  holiday  week  I  went  up  the  mountain  side 
immediately  behind  the  town  of  Ukiah.  The  weather  was 
perfectly  clear,  although  there  had  been  a  rain  storm  a  few 
days  before;  the  thermometer  stood  at  about  25  degrees, 
Fahrenheit;  the  mud  was  frozen  hard  and  frost  crystals 
showed  everywhere  in  the  loose  soil.  At  about  200  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  town  I  reached  a  belt  where,  instead 
of  frost,  there  was  dew  and  an  air  like  that  of  spring.  This 
belt  was  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide,  and  perhaps  the 
difference  in  altitude  of  its  two  borders  was  300  feet. 
Above  this  I  came  again  to  frozen  ground  and  frost 
crystals.  At  both  edges  of  this  belt  the  line  was  so  sharply 
drawn  that  two  rods  rarely  intervened  between  the  frozen 
and  the  frostless  ground.  The  soil  at  this  point  of  the  hill 
side,  though  of  good  quality,  is  not  cultivated,  but  half  a 
mile  to  the  southward  a  grove  of  25  orange  trees,  which 


are  now  loaded  with  good  fruit,  is  flourishing  near  the 
lower  edge  of  the  warm  belt.  On  Christmas  day  a  cor- 
respondent wrote  from  Sky  Ranch,  which  is  north  of  this 
place  and  1600  feet  above  the  sea  level,  that  his  straw- 
berries and  raspberries  were  in  bloom  and  showing  ripe 
fruit;  that  the  leaves  were  still  green  on  his  deciduous 
trees;  that  limes,  lemons  and  oranges  were  thriving. 

These  thermal  belts  I  shall  not  try  to  explain,  and  East- 
ern people  are  often  puzzled  over  the  statement  that 
oranges  ripen  sooner  100  miles  north  of  San  Francisco 
than  in  southern  California.  The  northern  citrus  belt,  as 
it  is  called,  is  only  a  repetition,  on  a  large  scale,  of  this 
phenomenon  which  I  have  described — namely,  a  belt  lying 
within  certain  altitudes  on  the  mountain  slopes.  It  is  only 
within  recent  times  that  these  warm  zones  have  been 
studied  closely,  but  better  acquaintance  with  them  has  dem- 
onstrated the  fact  that  they  exist  throughout  the  northern 
part  of  this  State,  and  that  in  many  places  where  the  citrus 
and  other  tender  fruits  will  not  live  in  the  valley  climates, 
there  are  points  near  at  hand  in  the  same  latitude  where 
they  are  safer  from  frost  than  they  are  several  degrees 
farther  south.  As  yet  these  facts  are  put  to  comparatively 
little  practical  use,  but  as  the  country  becomes  more 
thickly  settled  it  is  not  improbable  that  these  elevated 
warm  lands  will  be  much  sought  for.  It  will  be  very  im- 
portant to  know  how  much  these  belts  vary  in  altitude 
from  year  to  year,  if,  indeed,  they  practically  vary  at  all, 
and  whether  the  cutting  down  of  the  woods  and  other 
changes  in  the  earth's  surfaces  which  are  made  by  man 
will  have  any  effect  upon  them. — Carl  Purdy  in  Garden 
and  Forest. 


Level  Culture  of  Potatoes. 
Very  few  probably  make  the  mistake  of  high  hilling  of 
potatoes  in  this  State,  where  such  practice  is  almost  fatal 
to  the  crop  unless  it  be  very  early  in  the  season,  and  most 
growth  is  attained  during  the  rainy  part  of  the  year.  It 
will  be  interesting  to  note  that  the  best  Eastern  growers 
have  also  nearly  abandoned  the  high-hill  system  which  was 
almost  universal  a  few  years  ago.  A.  I.  Root  of  Medina, 
Ohio,  has  published  a  little  work  entitled  "AB  C  of  Po- 
tato Culture,"  by  T.  B.  Terry,  who  is  perhaps  the  best 
known  potato  specialist  in  the  United  States.  To  give  the 
reader  an  idea  of  the  approved  Eastern  practice,  a  part  of 
one  chapter  is  herewith  given: 

With  this  question  we  must  consider  also  whether  we 
will  cultivate  nearly  level  or  hill  up;  for,  if  we  plant  shallow, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  plant  hill  up  more  or  less  to  prevent 
the  tubers  from  growing  out  of  the  ground.  The  majority 
of  farmers  probably  still  raise  potatoes  by  planting  in  a 
shallow  mark,  and  then  hilling  up  with  a  plow  of  some 
kind  when  they  are  about  two-thirds  grown.  On  undrained 
clay  soil,  where  there  is  danger  of  stagnant  water  injuring 
the  crop  in  a  wet  season,  this  practice  had  better  be  con- 
tinued on  the  ground  of  choosing  the  lesser  of  two  evils; 
but  in  good  potato  soils,  moderately  deep,  planting  and  very 
slight  hilling  is  undoubtedly  the  better  practice.  Even  on 
tile-drained  clay  soil,  deep  planting  and  nearly  level  culture 
would  not  be  the  best  plan  in  excessively  wet  seasons,  al- 
though averaging  better  perhaps  than  shallow  planting  and 
hilling,  all  things  considered. 

There  are  reasons,  of  course,  for  this  hilling  up  which  is 
so  universally  practiced.  Farmers  did  not  have  smoothing 
harrows,  horse-hoes  and  good  cultivators  years  ago.  I  am 
not  an  old  man,  but  I  can  remember  when  such  things 
were  unknown.  The  plow  came  first  and  was  made  a 
general-purpose  tool.  It  would  throw  earth  over  the  weeds 
and  save  hand-hoeing.  It  was,  very  naturally,  used  for 
this  purpose.  Hilling  up,  in  connection  with  shallow 
planting,  not  only  prevented  tubers  from  growing  out  of  the 
ground  as  much,  and  kept  them  out  of  water  on  undrained 
land,  but  more  of  the  stems  of  the  vines  were  covered  in 
the  earth;  and  from  these  covered  portions  were  sent  out 
more  roots  and  bearing  stems.  The  practice  was  a  neces- 
sity with  shallow  planting.  It  increased  the  crop  in  one 
way,  and  protected  it,  while  injuring  it  somewhat  in  another. 

Nearly  40  years  ago  I  used  to  hill  potatoes  in  father's 
garden.  Father  used  to  insist  on  my  making  the  hills  large 
and  dishing,  so  as  to  "  catch  the  rain."  When  I  began 
farming  I  remembered  the  lesson,  and  noticed  also  that 
other  people  hilled  their  potatoes,  and  so  I  did  likewise. 
If  I  had  been  asked  why  I  did  so,  I  should  certainly  have 
preached  the  catch-the-rain  theory,  with  perfect  assurance 
that  it  was  sound  doctrine.  But  with  all  due  respect  to  our 
fathers  and  other  people,  I  cannot  help  thinking  now  that 
this  plan  was  not  in  accordance  with  common  sense.  Ad- 
vocates of  this  way  seem  to  think  the  roots  are  all  in  the 
center  of  the  hill,  right  under  the  tops. 

But  what  are  the  facts  ?  If  you  will  wash  out  a  hill  in 
mellow  soil,  you  will  find,  before  the  tops  are  half  grown, 
that  the  little  rootlets  have  crossed  and  recrossed  all  the 
space  between  the  rows,  and.  of  course,  they  want  their 
water  as  well  as  food  just  as  much  there  as  under  the  hills. 
If  the  surface  of  the  ground  is  kept  level,  or  nearly  so,  a 
shower  soaks  in  all  over  alike,  and  each  root  gets  its  share. 
If  the  seed  was  put  in  moderately  deep,  and  the  surface  is 
kept  nearly  level  and  constantly  stirred,  the  crop  is  in  the 
best  shape,  not  only  for  catching  rain,  but  to  endure  hot, 
dry  weather — one  of  its  greatest  enemies. 

Suppose  one  hills  up  his  potatoes  with  a  shovel-plow, 
what  does  he  do  ?  He  piles  the  mellow  earth,  which  should 
make  a  mulch  all  over  the  surface,  up  about  the  hills.  This 
is  well,  perhaps,  if  he  could  get  as  much  more  to  put  in 
between  the  rows  again;  but  instead  he  leaves  this  space 
(where  a  part  of  the  roots  are)  bare,  hard  and  exposed  to 
the  hot  sun.  If  he  should  cultivate  it  again,  he  would  in- 
jure the  roots,  which  are  now  at  the  surface  (not  a  iew  also 
were  destroyed  by  the  plowing),  and  the  soil  In  the  hills 
will  certainly  dry  out  more  than  if  it  were  down  nearly  level, 
and  protected  by  a  mulch  of  fine  earth. 

Some  think  that  the  crop  must  be  hilled  up,  or  they  will 
grow  ont  of  the  ground  and  be  Injured  by  the  sun.  After 


raising  many  thousands  of  bushels  with  but  very  trifling 
hilling,  I  do  not  find  as  large  a  proportion  greened  as  when 
I  hilled  them  up.  We  generally  use  a  horse-hoe  once 
during  the  season  to  throw  a  little  earth  under  the  plants 
when  they  are  about  half  grown  so  as  to  check  the  weeds 
which  are  just  starting  In  the  hills;  after  that  the  shade 
from  the  tops  will  keep  them  down.  The  use  of  the  cul- 
tivator, as  many  times  as  it  ought  to  be  used  during  the 
season,  will  work  a  little  earth  toward  the  plants,  so  that 
altogether,  perhaps,  the  hills  are  two  or  three  inches  higher 
than  between  the  rows  when  we  are  through  cultivating. 


Orange  Traffic  at  the  East. 

Now  that  we  are  in  the  midst  of  the  orange  harvest,  and 
thought  turns  naturally  to  the  past,  present  and  future  of 
the  orange-growers  industry,  the  following  interesting  essay 
by  Horace  W.  Way  for  the  holiday  edition  of  the  New 
York  Fruit  Trade  Journal  will  be  a  fit  theme  for  consider- 
ation and  discussion.  It  is  in  brief  a  most  suggestive  show- 
ing of  how  one  branch  of  our  horticulture  has  been  wonder- 
fully developed,  and  indirectly  comes  the  thought:  How 
will  fashionable  governmental  ideas  affect  this  most  im- 
portant factor  of  the  nation's  prosperity?  We  quote  as 
follows: 

Thirty  years  ago  the  supplies  of  oranges  for  the  United 
States  came  almost  exclusively  from  the  Mediterranean, 
and  "  Sweet  Messina  Oranges  ''  filled  the  popular  demand. 
At  that  time  the  entire  business  was  controlled  by  a  few 
heavy  importing  houses.  The  business  was  done  entirely 
on  orders  from  this  side,  and  indeed  these  orders  were  all 
given  in  the  fall  of  each  season,  at  which  time  the  sailing 
vessels  for  the  cargoes  of  oranges  were  also  chartered,  in 
fact,  In  September  the  campaign  was  arranged  for  over  six 
months  ahead.  This  method  of  conducting  the  business 
had  existed  for  many  years  before  that  time,  but  about 
1865  the  actual  growers  of  the  oranges  in  Sicily,  who  had 
previously  sold  all  their  fruit  to  the  firms  who  received  the 
orders  from  the  American  houses,  began  to  consign  the 
fruit  here,  and  gradually  the  old  importers  abandoned  their 
former  methods  and  received  the  fruit  on  consignment. 
Later  still,  new  houses  entered  the  field  to  secure  their 
share  of  this  profitable  business,  which  I  happen  to  know 
paid  one  firm  over  $30,000  clean  commission  ou  their 
Sicily  business  alone  during  one  season.  The  next  move 
on  this  checker-board,  some  fifteen  years  later,  was  the 
establishment  here  of  the  sons  and  relatives  of  various 
prominent  shippers  of  Palermo,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
three  or  four  American  houses  who  still  hold  their  own  for 
one  reason  or  another,  the  entire  business  from  Sicily  is 
now  handled  by  the  parties  above  alluded  to. 

The  receipts  of  Mediterranean  oranges  have  fallen  off 
materially  during  the  past  ten  years;  in  fact,  none  now 
come  from  Spain,  and  very  naturally  so,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  Florida  came  to  the  front  about  that  time,  and  a  few 
years  ago  California  oranges  made  their  bow  to  the  Amer- 
ican public,  on  this  side  of  the  Rocky  mountains.  At  first 
the  importers  of  Mediterranean  oranges  ridiculed  the  idea 
that  the  American  markets  could  ever  be  taken  away  from 
them,  but  it  is  certain  that  hardly  any  of  these  gentlemen 
will  now  entertain  the  views  they  then  did,  simply  because 
it  is  a  seli- evident  fact  that  with  the  constantly  increasing 
production  of  oranges  in  the  great  States  of  Florida  and 
California,  reaching  this  present  season,  it  is  expected,  be- 
tween 6,000,000  and  7,000,000  boxes,  not  counting  at  all 
the  yield  in  Louisiana  and  Arizona — small  now,  but  grow- 
ing nevertheless — we  can  do  without  any  oranges  from 
Europe.  True,  some  will  come,  and  they  may  do  fairly 
well,  there  being  still  a  certain  demand  for  them  in  the 
Atlantic  coast  States;  however,  the  handwriting  is  on  the 
wall  and  he  who  runs  may  read — unless  he  is  a  blind  man 
in  a  business  sense. 

True,  over  one  million  boxes  came  last  season  owing  to 
the  heavy  yield  in  Sicily,  but  the  results  were  so  poor  that 
no  such  quantity  need  be  looked  for  another  season. 

The  Present — Florida  and  California  Oranges. — Twenty 
years  ago  a  few  oranges  commenced  to  come  here  from 
Florida  and  were  received  mostly  by  houses  not  directly  in 
the  fruit  trade.  Some  even  came  to  butter,  cheese,  etc., 
merchants;  in  fact,  Messrs.  Walter  Carr  &  Co.  received 
them  about  1873,  and  the  managing  partner,  Mr.  William 
Sneckner,  has  assured  the  writer  that  he  obtained  $6  per 
box  for  almost  all  sent  his  house  for  several  years,  and 
even  then  could  not  supply  the  demand  for  this  extra  fine 
orange.  Ten  years  ago  the  dealers  in  fruit  commenced  to 
receive  direct  from  Florida,  and  soon  there  were  probably 
150  firms  and  single  merchants  receiving  this  fruit;  in  fact, 
it  is  said  that  a  nicely-worded  circular  and  a  brass  stencil 
were  all  that  was  needed  to  obtain  ample  consignments  of 
oranges  from  Florida.  Of  course  there  were  some  un- 
principled receivers  who  looked  after  No.  1,  just  to  see  that 
the  Florida  shipper  did  not  receive  any  more  than  he  ought 
to,  and  in  a  year  or  two  a  great  outcry  was  heard  from  the 
South  about  "swindling  commission  merchants"  in  the 
Northern  cities.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  growers 
were  swindled  right  and  left,  so  that  it  is  no  wonder  they 
looked  about  for  a  remedy,  and  soon  after  the  Florida  Fruit 
Exchange  (now  the  greatest  fruit  organization  in  the  world) 
entered  the  field,  and  to-day  stands  at  the  head.  The 
number  of  receivers  in  this  city  dwindled  rapidly,  and 
actually,  to-day,  those  of  any  prominence  here  can  be 
counted  on  the  fingers  of  one's  two  hands. 

There  will  always  be  a  certain  number  continue  as  of  old, 
owing  to  their  handling  successfully  certain  groves,  having 
relatives  or  very  dear  friends  in  Florida,  or  tor  one  reason 
and  another.  The  swindlers  have  been  driven  out,  and  the 
prominent  receivers  here  now  stand  second  to  none  in  hon- 
esty and  ability.  The  production  increased  yearly  and 
soon  made  itself  felt  by  the  importers  of  foreign  oranges,  as 
mentioned  previously.  Almost  every  season,  however, 
something  has  occurred  in  Florida  to  prevent  a  full  yield  of 
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perfect  fruit — a  long-continued  drouth  through  summer; 
plague  of  red  spiders  causing  the  leaves  to  fall  from  the 
tree;  heavy  rains  spoiling  the  keeping  quality  of  the  or 
anges,  and  last,  but  not  least,  visits  from  Jack  Frost  forcing 
the  temperature  down  to  about  20  or  25  degrees  and  natu 
rally  ruining  much  of  the  fruit  on  the  trees,  taking  its  life, 
so  to  speak,  and  causing  It  to  arrive  at  its  destination  puffy, 
light  weight  and  devoid  of  juice.    Notwithstanding  all 
these  troubles  the  crop  continues  to  increase,  and  author 
ities  in  Florida  assure  me  that  when  all  the  trees  already 
planted  are  in  full  bearing  (and  most  of  them  are  now  fou 
years  old,  so  that  it  cannot  be  long  before  all  will  be  in  full 
bearing),  the  crop  cannot  be  less  than  10,000,000  boxes  per 
annum.    True,  the  same  troubles  which  have  occurred  in 
the  past  may  continue  In  the  future,  still,  we  shall  probably 
have  a  crop  of  7,000,000  to  8,000,000  boxes  within  a  few 
years.    Nine  hundred  thousand  boxes  arrived  in  New 
York  last  season — more  than  one-fourth  of  the  entire  yield 
California  now  steps  to  the  front,  and  just  about  the  time, 
or  a  little  before,  Florida  ends.     These  oranges  come  into 
the  Western  markets,  because  very  few  have  as  yet  found 
their  way  east  of  the  Alleghanys.    Not  5000  boxes  of  Call 
fornia  oranges,  in  all,  were  ever  sold  in  New  York.  The 
crop  in  southern  California  Increases  rapidly,  and  this  sea 
son  it  is  expected  that  at  least  2,500,000  boxes,  possibly 
more,  will  be  sent  out  of  the  Pacific  coast  State.    If  the 
fruit  has  to  run  as  many  risks  in  the  way  of  drouths,  red 
spiders,  rains  and  frosts  as  that  of  Florida,  I  do  not  know 
it;  but  I  think  not. 

The  California  crop  is  expected  to  increase  in  size,  pos- 
sibly faster  than  that  of  Florida,  immense  groves  having 
been  put  out  during  the  past  five  years,  and  the  yield  later 
on  will  be  simply  incredible.  One  of  the  heaviest  growers 
of  California  oranges  wrote  me  lately: 

"  I  do  not  believe  you  can  comprehend  the  volume  of  the 
California  business  in  the  near  future.  I  know  it  is  almost 
beyond  the  comprehension  of  those  right  here  on  the 
ground,  and  I  believe  within  five  years  we  will  have  25,000 
carloads  (over  7,000,000  boxes)  of  oranges." 

The  fruit  up  to  last  season  had  found  ready  purchasers 
f.  o.  b.  California,  in  the  merchants  of  the  Western  cities, 
but  on  heavier  supplies  and  a  holding  back  of  these  orders, 
it  is  said  that  a  considerable  part  of  last  season's  crop  actu 
ally  was  sent  out  on  consignment.  To  my  mind  more 
must  go,  although  the  association  of  growers  which  has 
just  formed — the  Southern  California  Fruit  Exchange — 
may  succeed  in  carrying  out  their  desire  to  sell  all  f.  o.  b. 
shipping  station;  still,  the  experience  of  Sicily  twenty  years 
ago,  and  Florida  eight  to  ten  years  ago,  should  certainly 
show  those  gentlemen  that  they  cannot  sell  their  crop  f.  o.  b. 
when  it  reaches  a  certain  size,  any  more  than  the  other  two 
parts  of  the  world  could  theirs,  and  for  similar  reasons.  I 
certainly  wish  them  every  success,  but  I  wait  to  see  what 
this  season  will  bring  forth,  and  if  they  do  succeed  on  the 
lines  which  I  understand  they  have  determined  on,  **.  e,,  to 
sell  f.  o.  b.  cars  in  California,  then  I  will  cheerfully  ac- 
knowledge that  I  was  wrong,  and  at  least  one  year  ahead  of 
time. 

THE  FUTURE? 

To  my  mind  it  is  a  question  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest. 
It  is  not  which  orange  is  indeed  the  finest,  but  which  will 
sell  the  best,  that  all  fruit  men  must  consider.  Even  if  the 
Sicily  oranges  were  as  good  or  sold  as  well  here  as  those 
grown  in  this  country,  it  must  be  remembered  that  with  a 
duty  of  30  cents  per  box,  a  freight  of  32  cents  (as  it  is  to  be 
this  coming  season),  commission  and  auction  charges  of, 
say,  10  cents,  and  a  cost  of  40  cents  for  the  box,  paper, 
nails,  packing  and  shipping,  this  equals  $1.12  per  box,  with- 
out the  cost  of  the  oranges  being  taken  into  consideration. 
At  less  than  50  cents  per  box  in  Sicily  for  the  fruit  alone,  I 
am  confident  that  growers  and  shippers  cannot  possibly 
send  it,  so  we  have  a  total  cost,  on  a  moderate  calculation, 
of  $1.62  per  box  for  the  Mediterranean  orange,  against 
which  the  oranges  grown  in  America  must  compete. 

The  charges  on  a  box  of  Florida  oranges  are  about  as 
follows:    35  cents  for  box,  paper,  nails,  packing  and  cart- 
age to  shipping  station;  15  cents 
Florida  to  Jacksonville; 

cents  less  by  one  line),  and,  say,  10  cents  commission, 
auction  charges,  etc.,  ergo,  95  cents  for  all  without  the 
fruit. 

The  charges  on  a  box  of  California  oranges  are  heavy, 
simply  owing  to  the  high  freight  to  New  York  or  Chicago 
of  87J  cents  per  box.  Add  to  this  35  cents  for  the  box,  etc., 
and  10  cents  commission,  etc.,  gives  $1.32$  per  box  with- 
out the  fruit.  This  freight  is  certain  to  be  reduced,  how- 
ever, because  the  fruit  cannot  possibly  stand  it,  and  efforts 
are  now  being  made  to  secure  a  reduction  to  50  cents  per 
box.  It  will  be  some  years,  in  all  probability,  before  any 
very  heavy  quantities  of  these  oranges  come  as  far  East  as 
this  city,  although  I  fully  anticipate  heavier  receipts  each 
succeeding  year.  ■ 

On  the  above  calculation,  allowing  duty,  freight,  etc.,  as 
given,  it  shows  the  actual  expenses  on  a  box  of  oranges, 
from  the  tree  to  the  wholesale  merchant  here,  to  be: 
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Irrigation  by  Windmills. 

A  correspondent  asks  if  irrigation  by  windmill  power  is 
practicable.  We  can  reply  in  a  general  way  that  it  is  prac- 
ticable and  is  practiced  to  a  considerable  extent  in  some 
parts  of  California.  Some  settlements  which  have  become 
famous,  as  for  instance  near  National  City,  San  Diego 
county,  relied  for  many  years  almost  wholly  on  wells  and 
windmills,  and  some,  which  have  not  since  come  under 
comprehensive  irrigation  systems,  still  rely  upon  the  wind 
for  raising  water.  Of  course  irrigation  ditches  from  ample 
sources  of  supply  are  the  chief  reliance  of  California  irri- 
gators: next  perhaps  are  the  great  steam  pumping  plants, 
but  everywhere  the  windmill  is  discharging  its  duty  nobly 
in  bringing  value  from  arid  land. 

It  will  no  doubt  Interest  our  correspondent  and  many 
others  to  read  the  results  of  a  systematic  inquiry  into  the 
use  of  windmills  for  Irrigation  in  some  parts  of  the  great 
interior  arid  region  of  the  country.  Such  an 
inquiry  was  recently  conducted  by  B.  A.  McAllester,  Land 
Commissioner  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railway,  and  from  his 
report  to  the  Irrigation  Age  we  draw  the  following  sug- 
gestive statements: 

Mr.  McAllester  states  that  he  secured  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  200  names  of  parties  located  in  western  Nebraska, 
southeastern  Wyoming,  northeastern  and  east-central  Colo- 
rado, and  western  Kansas.  To  each  one  of  those  parties 
he  sent  a  letter  asking  the  locality  of  their  lands,  number  of 
acres  irrigated,  power  used,  whether  wind  or  steam,  cost  of 
plant  and  cost  per  year  of  operation;  depth  and  diameter  of 
well,  depth  of  water,  whether  or  not  the  well  could  be 
pumped  dry;  diameter  nf  stream  coming  from  the  pump, 
capacity  of  pump  in  gallons  per  honr,  average  length  of 
time  per  year  of  running  the  pump,  and  area  and  depth  of 
reservoir.  A  large  number  of  these  letters  were  returned 
with  full  and  complete  answers  to  the  questions  asked  and 
in  many  instances  accompanied  by  enthusiastic  letters  ad- 
vocating this  method  of  irrigation.  Mr.  McAllester  con- 
tinues as  follows: 

While  awaiting  replies  to  these  letters  to  the  individual 
farmers,  I  submitted  to  one  of  the  prominent  wind-engine 
pump  companies  a  series  of  questions  as  to  the  capacity, 
cost,  etc.,  of  windmills  and  pumps.  From  the  pump  com- 
pany I  learned  that  one-horse  power  will  raise  a  5-inch 
column  of  water  100  feet,  a  6-lnch  column  70  feet,  and  an 
8-inch  column  40  feet;  additional  horse  power  will  elevate 
the  water  in  direct  proportion.  A  10-foot  mill  will  develop 
one-half  of  one  horse  power;  a  12-foot  mill  three-fourths 
horse  power;  a  14-foot  mill  two  horse  power,  and  each  ad- 
ditional two  feet  in  diameter  of  mill  develops  practically  an 
additional  horse  power  up  to  a  30-foot  mill  which  develops 
eight  horse  power.  The  cost  of  the  mills  range  from  $40 
for  the  smallest  size  up  to  $400  for  the  largest. 

In  response  to  an  Inquiry  as  to  the  estimated  number  of 
days  a  windmill  will  run  during  the  year,  the  company  re- 
plies as  follows:  "  It  depends  on  locality.  Here  in  Illi- 
nois total  output  one-third  or  eight  hours  per  day.  Kansas 
and  Nebraska  will  average  double  this  amount."  I  think 
the  estimated  average  for  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  as  com- 
pared with  Illinois,  will  be  accepted  without  question. 

I  further  ascertained  from  the  pump  company  that  a  5 
nch  pump  geared  to  run  48  8-inch  strokes  per  second  will 
discharge  i860  gallons  of  water  per  hour;  a  6  inch  pump 
geared  in  the  same  way  will  discharge  2760  gallons  per 
hour. 


The  Duty  of  Water. — From  the  printed  report  of  the 
Colorado  State  Agricultural  College  at  Fort  Collins,  Colo., 
I  learned  that  the  duty  of  water,  as  determined  by  actual 
measurement  is  one  cubic  foot  per  second  running  continu- 
ously for  60  to  65  acres  of  ground.  This  during  the  month 
of  June  when  the  greatest  amount  of  water  is  needed  for  ir- 
rigation.  During  the  entire  irrigation  season  one  cubic  foot 
us  freight  to  New  York  <c    PV  second>  if  "servoired,  Is  sufficient  for  175  to  300  acres. 

.0  new  York  (5  The  same  report  shows  that  by  actual  measurement  the 
amount  of  water  required  for  various  crops  ranges  from  1.67 
feet  to  2.53  feet  in  depth.  That  is,  if  the  entire  amount  of 
water  necessary  for  the  perfect  irrigation  of  the  land  was 
applied  to  the  land  at  one  time,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
cover  the  ground  to  the  depth  named,  according  to  the 
crop  to  be  Irrigated.  The  report  shows  also  that  this 
measured  depth  includes  the  measured  rainfall  during  the 
same  season.  For  the  purpose  of  estimates  given  in  this 
paper  I  will  assume  that  the  average  depth  required  for 
crops  is  two  feet. 

What  a  Windmill  Will  Do. — From  the  statements 
made  by  the  pump  company  as  to  the  capacity  of  a  pump, 
I  learn  that  a  5-inch  pump  will  discharge  i860  gallons  of 
water  per  hour.  This  is  31  gallons  per  minute  or  five- 
tenths  gallons  per  second,  and  is  equal  to  .06;  j  cubic  feet 
per  second.  On  the  Colorado  basis  as  before  given,  a 
stream  running  .06^  cubic  feet  per  second  would  irrigate 
about  six  acres  of  land;  but  the  pump  is  only  estimated  to 
run  about  one-third  of  the  time,  consequently  one-third  of 
the  water  would  be  secured  and  about  two  acres  could  be 
irrigated  direct  from  the  pump. 

I  have  a  large  number  of  reports  from  farmers  who  ap- 
parently put  in  their  windmills  originally  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  securing  water  for  stock,  but  have  since  been  suc- 
cessfully irrigating  orchards,  garden  patches,  etc.,  from  the 
surplus  water  without  making  any  attempt  to  reservoir  it. 
These  reports  show  that  such  surplus  of  water  is  sufficient 
to  irrigate  from  one  to  three  acres  of  land. 

Reservoir  Possibilities. — Now  suppose  a  farmer  expends  a 
few  dollars  in  constructing  a  reservoir  100  feet  square  by 
four  feet  deep,  what  would  be  the  result  ?  Such  a  reservoir 
will  contain  40,000  cubic  feet,  or  about  300,000  gallons  of 
water,  a  5-inch  pump  discharging  i860  gallons  of  water  per 
hour,  will  in  one-third  of  a  day,  or  eight  hours,  discharge 
14,880  gallons.  In  20  days  of  eight  hours  each  (this  is  as- 
suming that  the  windmill  runs  one-third  of  the  time)  297,- 
600  gallons  of  water  will  be  secured,  practically  filling  our 


300,000  gallon  reservoir.  During  the  six  months  from 
April  to  September  inclusive,  there  are  nine  periods  of  20 
days  each,  therefore  the  reservoir  can  be  emptied  and  filled 
nine  times  during  the  six  months,  resulting  in  an  aggregate 
of  2,700,000  gallons  of  water  for  irrigation  purposes,  equal 
to  360,000  cubic  feet. 

Irrigation  and  Rainfall.— The  report  of  the  Kansas 
State  Board  of  Agriculture,  for  last  year,  shows  that  at 
Wallace,  Kan.,  during  the  six  months  from  April  to  Sep- 
tember, the  rainfall  aggregated  over  15  inches.  We  have 
before  found  that  an  average  of  two  feet  in  depth,  including 
the  rainfall,  is  required  for  practical  irrigation;  or  in  other 
words,  two  cubic  feet  of  water  per  square  foot  of  land.  An 
acre  of  land  contains  43,560  square  feet,  therefore,  to  irri- 
gate one  acre  of  land  requires  87,120  cubic  feet  of  water;  of 
this  15-24  or  %  may  be  estimated  as  being  the  rainfall, 
leaving  }i  to  be  supplied  from  the  reservoir.  Therefore  to 
irrigate  one  acre  of  land,  during  the  season,  requires  32,670 
cubic  feet  of  water;  but  our  pump  and  reservoir  will  supply 
during  the  season,  360,000  cubic  feet,  or  water  enough  to 
irrigate  about  1 1  acres. 

Things  Actually  Done. — Now,  we  have  seen  what  In 
theory  ought  to  be  accomplished  with  a  pump  and  reservoir 
of  the  capacity  named,  let  us  see  what  our  farmer's  reports 
show  as  actually  being  accomplished.  John  Simon,  of  Gar- 
den City,  Kan  ,  reports  a  windmill  pumping  a  5-inch 
stream  of  water  into  a  reservoir  100  feet  square  by  four  feet 
deep,  raising  the  water  12  to  15  feet  and  irrigating  10  to  15 
acres;  the  entire  cost  of  his  plant  was  $140,  with  practically 
no  outlay  for  operating  expenses.  J.  F.  Monson,  of  Jules- 
burg,  Colo.,  reports  that  he  is  irrigating  eight  to  ten  acres 
with  two  windmills  raising  a  3-Inch  stream  of  water  20  feet 
into  a  reservoir  80  feet  in  diameter  and  four  and  one-half 
feet  deep.  The  cost  of  his  plant  was  $225.  J.  L.  Diesem, 
of  Girden  City,  Kan.,  is  irrigating  15  acres  from  a  well  13 
feet  deep,  by  means  of  a  pump  throwing  6000  gallons  per 
hour  into  a  reservoir  140  feet  by  153  feet  and  four  and  one- 
half  feet  deep.  His  plant  cost  $350.  Examples  of  these 
results  might  be  multiplied  indefinitely;  but  enough  have 
been  given  to  show  that  theory  and  practice  bear  one  an- 
other out,  and  that,  at  a  comparatively  moderate  cost,  it  is 
eminently  practicable  to  irrigate  10  to  15  acres  of  land  by 
means  of  a  windmill  pump. 

Depth  of  Wells. — Another  important  question  to  be  con- 
sidered in  this  connection  is  the  depth  from  which  water 
can  be  successfully  pumped  by  windmills  for  irrigation. 
Theoretically  a  5-inch  column  of  water  can  be  raised  100 
feet  for  each  horse  power  developed  by  the  windmill.  The 
pump  company  states  that  the  practical  limit  of  raising  wa- 
ter is  about  200  or  250  feet.  Among  the  reports  which  I 
have  received  from  the  farmers  I  have  a  number  of  in- 
stances where  the  water  is  being  pumped  from  considerable 
depths.  Among  them  J.  C.  Houser,  of  <  irainfield,  Kan.,  is 
pumping  from  a  well  56  feet  deep.  S.  K.  Wine,  of  Menlo, 
Kan.,  is  pumping  from  a  well  130  feet  deep.  S.  T.  Percell 
of  (irainfield,  Kan.,  is  pumping  from  a  well  140  feet  deep. 
Four  wells  at  Weskan,  Kan.,  are  respectively  135  feet,  153 
feet,  160  feet  and  140  feet  in  depth.  This  shows  that  it  is 
practicable  to  raise  the  water  from  a  considerable  depth 
below  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

Independence  on  Few  Acres. — It  is  my  opinion  that  the 
future  irrigation  of  the  plains  country  is  to  be  largely  car- 
ried on  by  means  of  windmill  pumps.  Each  farmer  can, 
independent  of  his  neighbors,  or  of  any  irrigation  company, 
and  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  $250,  Irrigate  from  10  to  15 
acres  of  bis  quarter  section,  and  10  to  15  acres  properly  ir- 
rigated and  carefully  cultivated  is  as  much  as  any  man 
ought  to  undertake  to  cultivate  under  irrigation.  On  this 
irrigated  ground  he  can  raise  those  crops  which  will  bring 
in  the  best  financial  return,  and  can  thereby  insure  himself 
and  his  family  sufficient  Income  to  more  than  support  them 
independent  of  the  fluctuations  of  the  natural  rainfall. 


per  box. 

F'or'da  9S     per  box. 

California   1.32  K  per  box. 

To  this  must  be  added  the  value  of  the  fruit  itself. 
Florida  has  the  great  advantage  of  low  freight  and  no  duty, 
while  her  fruit  sells  above  the  others.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, however,  that  I  am  figuring  the  cost  in  New  York 
for  all  these  oranges,  because  the  freight  to  the  Western 
cities  from  Florida  is  almost  double  what  it  Is  to  this  city. 

At  present  the  Florida  orange  stands  at  the  head,  and 
with  equal  quality  and  condition  it  will  bring  more  money 
than  any  orange  grown.  Will  It  continue  to  do  so  ?  Will 
it  improve,  or  will  it  degenerate?  Will  California  come  to 
the  front,  or  will  some  other  point  produce  finer  fruit  in  10 
or  15  years  from  now  ?  These  are  all  matters  for  thought, 
and  with  same  I  leave  the  subject. 

The  London  Vegetarian  Society  has  a  committee  of 
women  to  assist  in  promoting  a  knowledge  of  the  artistic 
cookery  of  vegetables. 


Cost  to  See  Midwinter  Fair. 

The  following  is  printed  as  a  complete  list  of  the  conces- 
sions at  the  Midwinter  Fair  to  which  extra  admission  is 
charged: 

Cents. 

General  admission   50 

Hawaiian  Cyclorama   50 

Boone's  Arena   25 

Firth  Wheel   25 

Santa  Barbara  Sea  I. ions   25 

Hawaiian  Village   25 

Dante's  Inferno   25 

Colorado  Gold  Mine   25 

Chinese  Building   25 

Chinese  Theater   25 

Moorish  Mirror  Maze  '   25 

Automatic  Race  Course   25 

Green's  Sculpture  Exhibit   25 

Egyptian  Hall   25 

Oriental  Village  (gate)   10 

Cairo  Street  (gate)   10 

Oriental  Theater   25 

Oriental  Concert   25 

Dancing  Girls   25 

Camel  Trip   25 

Donkey  Trip   10 

Haunted  Swing   25 

Heidelberg  Castle   25 

Heidelberg  Concert  Hall   25 

Esquimaux  Village   25 

White  Cloud  Indians   25 

Arizona  Curiosities   25 

Ostrich  Farm   25 

Forty-nine  Mining  Camp   25 

Forty-nine  Theater   25 

Forty-nine  Dance  House   25 

Foole's  Museum   »5 

Electric  Theater   25 

Japanese  Village   25 

Roumanian  Concert  Hall   »S 

Captive  Balloon  Grounds   '<> 

Balloon  Trip   5° 

Scenic  Railroad   '° 

Athletic  Grounds   aS 

Mummy  Exhibit   '° 

Merry-Go- Round   S 

Phonograph   5 

Total  $10  00 
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WE  GIVE  ESPECIAL  ATTENTION  TO 


ALEXANDER  &  HAMMON'S 

Rio  Bonito  Nurseries,  Biggs,  Butte  Co.,  Cal. 


i 


:-  SOFT  SHELL  -: 


i  i  i  i  i  i  i  i 


:- WALNUT!  -: 


Our  Stock  of  TREES  and  VINES  is  Most  Complete 
in  EVERY  CLASS  ot  Fruits. 

A  LARGE  STOCK  OF  THOMPSON'S  SEEDLESS  GRAPES. 

SHIPPING,  CANNING  and  DRYING  Fruits  of  all  Kinds. 

Beat  Assortment  of  RAISIN  and  TABLE  GRAPES  In  California. 

Early  Sliipplng  Flums  «.  Specialty. 

SPECIAL  PRICES  FOK  TREES  IN  LARGE  QUANTITIES. 

DURING  the  !a8t  three  years,  trees  grown  on  the  FEATHER  RIVER  BOTTOM  LANDS,  at  RIO  BONITO,  BUTTE 
COUNTY,  have  been  much  sought  after,  and  the  demand  for  them  Is  increasing  all  over  the  State  where  they 
have  been  planted.  Owing  to  the  peculiar  adaptability  of  the  soil  and  climate  of  this  section  for  growing  nursery 
stock,  the  trees  making  a  very  large  and  well-furnished  system  of  root  growth,  and  maintaining  a  correspondingly 
strong  and  vigorous  top,  maturing  the  wood  thoroughly,  we  are  enabled  to  supply  our  patrons  with  the  best  of 
trees,  healthy  in  every  respect,  entirely  free  from  Insect  pests,  and  In  perfect  condition  for  transplanting. 

If  You  Are  Going  To  Plant  Trees,  It  Will  Pay  You  To  Corre- 
spond With  Us  Before  Purchasing. 

ALEX  /\  USTIPIEJIFt  <*5  TiAMMOKT, 

BIGGS,  BUTTE  COUNTY  CALIFORNIA. 


FANCIES  GREEK  NURSERY, 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 

FRUIT  TREES, 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES, 

GRAPE  VINES. 

SPECIALTIES — OLIVES ,  ROSES,  PALMS. 


SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  AND  PRICE  LIST. 

GEO.  O.  ROBDING,  Manager. 


ALOHA  ORANGE  NURSERIES, 

FENRIN,  PLACER  COUNT!  CALIFORNIA. 

SPECIAL  OFFER.— We  have  a  surplus  in  the  following  No.  1  Trees,  and  quote  the  low  price  of  8  cents  each  until 
same  is  sold: 

1*1 11  mit  on  Peacb     Boot,  175  Alexander, 


30©  Simon 
250  Trauedy 
60O  t'lyman 
ISO  Kelaey 
30  Burbank 
SO  Natsunia 
400  Clyman 


Almond 


400  Hales, 
500  10.  Crawford. 
100  L.  Crawford. 
300  Foster, 
173  Susquehanna, 
100  Wager, 


lOO  Nalway, 

SO  McOevitt, 
100  <.<■<►.  I-.-i «.-. 
150  Levi  Cling. 
150  I-  X.  L.  Almonds. 
00  Itloorpark  «pricoiJ», 
50  Peach  A  prlcota. 


ORANGE  TREF,S  lower  than  ever.  Write  to  ua  stating  your  wants.  We  grow  all  our  Trees,  and  they  are 
hardier  than  any  others.    Prices  ruu  from  10  cents  to  $5  each. 

PLANT  MORK  l'ALMH,  they  give  a  tropical  appearance  to  any  lawn  or  garden. 

ORDER  THE  COLLECTIONS  BELOW,  tliey  will  be  found  to  be  just  what  you  have  wanted. 

PALM  AND  OITRUS  COLLECTIONS  can  be  sent  at  any  time.    Chrysanthemum  collection  ready  after  March  1st. 

•  1  Citrus  Tree  Collection.— 1  Wash.  Navel,  1  Med.  Sweet,  1  Lisbon  Lets  >u,  1  Tahiti  and  1  Trifoliata  Orange. 
81  Palm  Collection.— 2  Oal  Fan  Palms,  1  Chanuerops  excelsa,  1  Dracaena. 
91  Chrysanthemum  Collection.— 25  different  varieties. 

PRE  D.    O.    TVEII-itEIlS.  Mannsor. 


OFFIlO  Plants,  Roses,  Shrubs, 
lirll  l   Fruit  and  Ornamental 
VbiiLIV    Trees,  Grape  Vines, 
^^uVs^l'.'X.eT"6    Small  Fruits,  etc. 

RAREST  NEW.  CHOICEST  OLD. 

At  right  prices.  Don't  buy  without  flrstseeing  our 
'elegant  168  page  catalogue,  free.  Contains  hundreds 
of  Illustrations  and  full  descriptions  of  one  of  the 
most  complete  stocks  1  n  the  C.  a.  Seeds,  pi  an  t  b  ,  small 
trees,  etc.  by  mail,  larger  by  freight  or  express.   Safe  arrival  and 
satisfaction  guaranteed.  40th  Year.  28  Greenhouses.  1000  Acres. 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.,  Box  30    Pain  esvi  lie,  Ohio. 


VINCENT'S 

Colossal  Pansies. 


Thic  pure  stra;n  of  Parsies  cannot  be  tur- 
passeri  for  brilliancy  of  colors,  mammoth  size, 
luxuriant  growth  and  rich  blending  of  gay  col- 
ors, while  tbfir  profusion  of  bloom  is  truly 
wonderful.  The  flowers  possess  great  sub- 
stance and  are  of  the  most  perfect  form,  and 
frequently  measure  three  or  four  inches  across. 
There  are  over  one  hundred  different  shades 
and  markiugs,  the  numerous  Mendings  »Ld 
combinations  being  of  exquisite  beautv.  This 
lovely  strain  is  so  beaut  ful  that  no  description 
or  praise  can  do  it  justice,  and  we  can  safely 
say  that  those  who  sow  tin's  strain  are  Bure  to 
be  delighted.   By  Mail,  1  Pkt.  40c. 

We  will  mail  free,  on  application,   our  Beautifully  Illus- 
trated Catalogue  containing  description  and  prices  of  Grass, 
vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds  of  all  descriptions;  Fjiuit  Trees,  etc.      &3TIt  will  be  to  your  advantage  to  send  for  it. 

Address:    SBVIN  VINCENT  <&  CO.,  607  ^ansome  St     San  Francisco. 


Incorporated  1884. 


500  Acres. 


Niles,  Alameda  Co.,  California. 

FRUIT  TREES, 

SHADE  TREES, 

EVERGREENS, 

PALMS  AND  FLOWERING  PLANTS. 

SPECIALTIES:  OLIVES  -38  sorts,  French,  Italian  and  Spanish. 

ROSES  360  sorts,  all  the  leading  kinds,  new  and  old. 
CLEMATIS-25  Varieties. 


•  SEND  FOK  CATALOGUES. 


JOHN  ROCK,  Manager. 


PRUNE  TREES 

FOR  SALE— 50,000  Trees  on   Myrobolan  Stock. 

Imported  from  one  of  the  first  French  nurseries.  Scions  from  an  orchard  near  Saratoga.  Fruit  raised  in  this 
celebrated  district  has  taken  for  us  six  first-class  awards,  INCLUDING  HIGHEST  AWARD,  COLUMBIAN 
EXHIBITION.   Apply  to 

BALFOUR,  GUTHRIE  &  CO.,  316  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Oal. 

Agents  for  Saratoga  Packing  Company. 

Or  to  HERBERT  BROS.,  24  North  First  St  I  can  iosf 

HARKY  POSTLETHWAITE,  18  Fountain  St  t  " 


THE  HOOD  RIVER  STRAWBERRY, 

Known  as  Clarke's  Early,  is  coming  to  be  acknowledged  as  a  world  beater.  Took  a  medal  at  World's  Co- 
lumbian Exposition.  They  are  bi-sexual;  large;  firm-fleshed;  prolific  and  uniform  in  size.  They  can  be 
picked  while  they  are  white  and  will  bear  shipping  to  New  York  and  come  out  a  beautiful  scarlet  or  crim- 
son, looking  as  though  made  of  wax,  dotted  with  golden  seeds  and  painted  and  varnished  by  an  artist. 
Their  flavor  is  superb.  They  originated  in  Oregon.  The  first  crates  that  came  to  Portland  this  year  were  a 
fortnight  later  than  last  year.  It  was  latter  part  of  May  and  best  California  berries  were  selling  at  two 
boxes  for  a  quarter.  The  Clarkes  brought  at  once  30  cents  per  box  by  the  crate  of  24  boxes.  They  sold  all 
over  Puget  Sound,  and  at  Spokane,  Helena,  Butte.  Salt  Lake,  Denver,  Omaha  and  Chicago  at  highest  prices, 
standing  a  2000-mile  trip  without  apparent  deterioration.  We  challenge  the  world  to  produce  their  equal 
for  excellence  of  flavor  combined  with  Bhipping  qnality.  Any  amount  of  refereuces.  Price  per  doss.,  $1.00, 
sent  by  mail;  by  express,  large,  vigorous  plants  at  buyer's  charge,  $5  per  100,  $20  per  1000.  Address 
GUY  M.  PILKING  TON,  HOOO  KIVkC.lt,  OR'OON. 


Better  than 
Ever  for 
1894. 


Is  Different  from  Others. 

It  Is  Intended  to  aid  the  planter  in  selecting  the  Seeds 
best  adapted  for  his  needs  ami  conditions  and  in  getting 
from  them  the  best  possible  results.  It  Is  not,  therefore,  highly 
colored  in  either  sense;  and  we  have  taken  great  care  that 
nothing  worthless  be  put  In,  or  nothing  worthy  be  left.  out.  Wo 
tnvitca  trial  ofourSeeds.  We  know  them  because  we  grow  them. 
Kvery  planter  of  Vegetables  or  Flowers  ought  to  know  about  our 
three  warrants;  our  cash  discounts;  and  our  gift  of  agricultural 
papers  to  purchasers  of  our  (seeds.  All  of  these  are  explained  In 
the  Catalogue,  a  copy  of  which  can  bo  yours  for  the  asking. 


J.  J.  H.  CRECOR Y  &  SON, 


Marblehead.  Mass. 


LEMON  TREES  FOR  SALE. 

I  have  some  15,000  Lisbon  and  Eureka  Lemon  trees, 
budded  from  my  own  bearing  orchard,  for  sale  eheap. 
NATHAN  W.  BLANCH  AF.  D,  Santa  Paula,  Cal. 


OLIVE  TREES. 

Apply  for  Catalogue. 
O.  F.  LOOP  Si  SON,     -     -     Pomona,  Oal. 
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The  Countersign  Was  "  Mary." 


"Twas  near  the  break  of  day,  but  still 

The  moon  was  shining  brightly; 
The  west  wind  as  it  passed  the  flowers 

Set  each  one  swaying  lightly. 
The  sentry  slow  paced  to  and  fro 

A  faithful  night-watch  keeping, 
While  in  the  tents  behind  him,  stretched, 

His  comrades  all  were  sleeping. 

Slow  to  and  fro  the  sentry  paced, 

His  musket  on  his  shoulder; 
But  not  a  thought  of  death  or  war 

Was  with  the  brave  young  soldier. 
Ah,  no  1  his  heart  was  far  away, 

Where,  on  a  western  prairie, 
A  rose-twined  cottage  stood.    That  night 

The  countersign  was  "Mary." 

And  there  his  own  true  love  he  saw, 

Her  blue  eyes  kindly  beaming; 
Above  them,  on  her  sun-kissed  brow, 

Her  curls  like  sunlight  gleaming, 
And  heard  her  singing,  as  she  churned 

The  butter  in  the  dairy, 
The  song  he  loved  the  best.    That  night 

The  countersign  was  "Mary." 

"  Oh,  for  one  kiss  from  her  1 "  he  sighed, 

When  up  the  lone  road  glancing, 
He  spied  a  form,  a  little  form, 

With  faltering  steps  advancing; 
And  as  it  neared  him  silently 

He  gazed  at  it  in  wonder. 
Then  dropped  his  musket  to  his  band 

And  challenged:    "Who  goes  yonder?" 

Still  on  it  came.    "  Not  one  step  more, 

Be  you  man,  or  child,  or  fairy, 
Unless  you  give  the  countersign. 

Halt!  Who  goes  there?"  '"TisMary," 
A  sweet  voice  cried,  and  in  his  arms 

The  girl  he'd  left  behind  him 
Half  fainting  fell.    O'er  many  miles 

She'd  bravely  toiled  to  find  him. 

"  I  heard  that  you  were  wounded,  dear," 

She  sobbed;  "my  heart  was  breaking; 
I  could  not  stay  a  moment,  but, 

All  other  ties  forsaking, 
I  traveled,  by  my  grief  made  strong, 

Kind  heaven  watching  o'er  me. 
Until— unhurt  and  well?"    "Yes,  lovr," 

"  At  last  you  stood  before  me." 

"  They  told  me  that  I  could  not  pass 
The  lines  to  seek  ray  lover 
Before  day  fairly  came;  but  I 

Pressed  on  ere  night  was  over, 
And  as  I  told  my  name,  I  found 
The  way  free  as  our  prairie." 
"  Because,  thank  God  !  to-night,"  he  said, 
■*  The  countersign  is  '  Mary.'  " 

— Margaret  Eytinge. 


The  Will  Makes  the  Way. 


It  was  a  noble  Roman, 

In  Rome's  imperial  day, 
Who  heard  a  coward  Croaker, 
Before  the  castle,  say: 
"  They're  safe  in  such  a  fortress — 
There  is  no  way  to  shake  it  I  " 
"  On  1  on  !  "  exclaimed  the  hero, 
"  I'll  find  a  way,  or  make  it  I  " 

Is  Fame  your  aspiration  ? 

Her  path  is  steep  and  high  I 
In  vain  he  seeks  ber  temple, 

Content  to  gaze  and  sigh  ! 
The  shining  throne  is  waiting, 

But  he  alone  can  take  it 
Who  says  with  Roman  firmness, 

"  I'll  find  a  way,  or  make  it  I  ' 

Is  learning  your  ambition  ? 

There  is  no  royal  road; 
Alike,  the  peer  and  peasant 

Must  climb  to  her  abode. 
Who  feels  the  thirst  of  knowledge 

In  Helicon  may  shake  it. 
If  he  has  still  the  Roman  will 

To  find  a  way,  or  make  it. 

Are  riches  worth  the  getting? 

They  must  be  bravely  sought — 
With  wishing  and  with  fretting 

The  boon  cannot  be  bought. 
To  all  the  prize  is  open, 

But  he  can  only  take  it 
Who  says  with  Roman  courage, 

"  I'll  find  a  way,  or  make  it." 

— John  Godfrey  Saxe. 


Deacon  Redpath's  Religion. 

fJ?T  was  Sabbath  morning.  A 
peaceful  mood  pervaded  all 
nature  as  if  showing  respect  to 
the  holy  day.  A  peaceful  de- 
votional spirit  also  filled  the 
soul  of  Deacon  Redpath  as  he 
sat,  habited  in  his  "  Sunday  "  garments,  on 
the  shaded  piazza,  engaged  in  reading  the 
good  book  previous  to  starting  to  church. 

Inside  the  house  could  be  heard  the  sound 
of  swift-moving  feet.  It  was  the  deacon's 
wife,  hurriedly  putting  the  last  touches  to 
her  simple  toilet.  At  last  Mrs.  Redpath  ap- 
peared in  the  doorway  with  bonnet  primly 
adjusted,  and  she  stood  for  an  instant  draw- 
ing on  a  pair  of  silk  mitts  over  her  brown 
hands. 

The  leaves  of  the  vines  that  shaded  the 
piazza  barely  quivered  In  the  quiet,  August 
heat.  The  wind,  it  would  seem,  had  retired 
from  Sabbath  work;  but  the  sun,  with  less 


reverence,  seemed  to  be  doing  double  duty, 
judging  from  the  warmth  of  its  rays.  Rais- 
ing her  eyes  and  happening  to  glance  in  the 
direction  of  the  barn,  Mrs.  Redpath  suddenly- 
exclaimed:  "Why,  Jerry,  there  is  Dolly 
and  her  colt  left  in  that  hot  yard.  Why 
wasn't  she  put  in  the  pasture  ? " 

The  deacon  slowly  raised  his  eyes  from 
the  bible.  "  Sam  forgot  to,  I  suppose,  be- 
fore he  went  off,"  he  said. 

His  eyes  fell  back  to  the  holy  reading. 

"  Well,  you  are  not  going  to  leave  her 
there  while  you  go  to  church,  are  you?" 
asked  Mrs.  Redpath.  "  There  is  no  shade 
there  and  the  sun  is  so  hot." 

"  I  can't  move  her  now,''  said  the  deacon, 
without  even  raising  his  eyes;  "  it  would 
make  me  late  at  church." 

"  Well,  then,  I  would  be  late  at  church 
sooner  than  leave  Dolly  to  suffer,"  persisted 
his  wife. 

The  deacon  looked  up  at  his  wife  and 
spoke,  not  with  spirit  or  temper,  but  with 
the  air  and  voice  of  a  long-suffering  martyr. 
"  Cynthia,"  he  said,  "it  Is  so  strange  to  me 
that  you  have  no  regard  for  my  seasons  of 
devotion.  You  know  I  always  want  an  hour 
of  quiet  devotion  before  going  to  church,  to 
prepare  my  mind  for  the  enjoyment  of  the 
services.  But  you'll  disturb  my  sacred  re- 
flections with  any  trifling  matter.  You  seem 
to  have  no  reverence  for  the  spirit's  visita- 
tions." 

"  But  there  are  other  duties  more  binding 
than  the  mere  form  of  devotion,"  replied 
Mr«.  Redpath.  "'A  merciful  man  is  mer- 
ciful to  his  beast.'  Now  I  believe  that  when 
I  give  comfortable  care  to  the  dumb  crea- 
tures under  my  charge  I  am  serving  God 
just  as  truly  as  when  I  read  my  bible  or 
pray  to  Him.  And  if  I  neglect  them  and 
abuse  them,  I  am  violating  my  duty  to  Him. 
I  cannot  enjoy  the  services  to-day  knowing 
that  Dolly  and  her  colt  are  sweltering  in 
that  hot  yard,  when  they  might  be  in  the 
shady,  grassy  pasture." 

"  It  is  very  plain  to  me,  Cymbia,  that  the 
tiue  spirit  of  religion  has  never  touched 
your  soul,"  replied  the  deacon.  "  When 
you  place  such  trifling  matters  superior  to 
the  soul's  devotions,  it  clearly  shows  that 
you  know  nothing  of  true  religion.  I  shall 
ptay  for  you,  Cynthia,  that  your  heart  may 
bi  made  right.  But  we  must  be  going  to 
church  or  we  will  be  late." 

The  deacon  descended  the  steps  with 
bible  in  hand  and  took  the  path  to  the  gate 
leading  churchward.  Mrs.  Redpath  also 
descended  the  steps,  but  instead  of  follow- 
ing her  husband  she  picked  up  a  pall  stand- 
ing near,  and  going  to  the  pump  got  a  pail 
of  fresh  water;  then,  gathering  her  skirts  in 
one  hand  to  prevent  their  contact  with  the 
pail,  she  proceeded  with  the  water  to  the 
barnyard,  where  the  faithful  old  mare  stood 
in  the  blistering  sun.  "  There,  Dolly,"  she 
said,  "  I  can't  put  you  in  the  pasture,  but  I 
brought  you  this  drink  to  freshen  you." 

The  animal  took  the  drink  with  the  same 
enjoyment  and  sense  of  refreshment  that  we 
human  beings  feel  when  we  quench  our 
thirst  with  a  cooling  draught  on  a  hot  day. 
With  hurrying  steps  Mrs.  Redpath  then  fol- 
lowed her  husband. 

The  sermon  the  deacon  listened  to  that 
morning  was  a  divergence  from  the  minis- 
ter's usual  discourse.  The  subject  was 
practical  Christianity,  and  in  plain  speech 
and  earnest  tones  the  good  parson  hit  right 
and  left  on  the  non-application  of  Christian 
principle  to  the  common  every-day  duties 
of  life. 

"  I  tell  you,  friends,"  he  said,  earnestly, 
"  the  test  of  true  religion  is  not  in  frequent 
bible  readings,  in  long  hours  given  to  prayer- 
ful devotions,  or  in  a  church-going  zeal  that 
would  make  your  vacant  pew  a  sign  of 
death  in  your  family,  but  in  how  you  apply 
your  Christian  principles  to  the  every-day 
actions  of  your  life.  It  matters  not  whether 
you  are  a  merchant,  a  mechanic  or  a  farmer, 
if  your  Christianity  is  such  that  you  cannot 
mix  it  up  with  your  business  operations; 
then  you  are  deceiving  yourselves  into  think- 
ing you  possess  that  which  you  do  not. 
Show  me  a  professing  Christian  who  neg 
iects  the  dumb  brutes  in  his  care,  who  sends 
up  long  prayers  for  his  neighbor's  salvation, 
but  who  at  the  same  time  is  unjust  to  that 
neighbor  in  business  and  neighborly  deal- 
ings, and  I  will  show  you  a  man  whose  re- 
ligion isn't  worth  a  pound  of  sawdust." 

The  deacon  flinched  as  though  he  had 
literally  received  a  blow  in  the  face.  His 
neglect  of  animals  was  a  matter  so  well 
known  that  it  had  become  proverbial  in  the 
neighborhood.  They  were  underfed  and 
poorly  protected  in  winter,  and  equally  as 
neglected  in  other  ways  in  summer.  It  was 
a  subject  on  which  he  and  his  wife  had  held 
many  an  argument;  and  when  she  claimed 
that  the  care  of  dumb  creatures  involved  a 
principle  of  right  and  wrong,  he  would  simply 
regard  it  as  a  woman's  sentimentality,  and 
continue  to  care  for  bis  animals  with  the 
least  work  and  expense  possible.    He  re- 


garded them  simply  as  a  means  of  money- 
making,  and  that  it  was  any  part  of  his 
moral  or  Christian  duty  to  consider  their 
comfort  was  a  truth  of  which  he  had  never 
been  convinced. 

Services  over,  the  deacon  and  his  wife 
proceeded  on  their  way  homeward.  But  not 
a  word  was  spoken  on  the  way.  This  walk 
was  usually  employed  in  discussing  the 
sermon  and  services,  but  to-day  the  deacon 
seemed  to  have  no  desire  to  talk;  and  Mrs. 
Redpath  was  too  wise  a  woman  to  mar  the 
effect  of  the  sermon  by  expressing  any 
triumphant  approval  of  the  minister's  truth- 
ful but  cutting  words.  Arriving  at  home,  to 
their  surprise,  one  of  their  neighbors  stood 
in  tbe  dooryard  awaiting  them.  His  land 
adjoined  the  farm  of  Mr.  Redpath.  He 
was  a  man  of  rough  appearance  and  uncouth 
manner,  and  he  met  the  deacon  with  an 
angry  look  on  his  face,  and  spoke  in  loud, 
angry  tones. 

"  See  here,  Mr.  Redpath,"  he  said,  "your 
cattle  have  been  in  my  corn-field  again. 
They've  eat  and  trod  down  half  the  field, 
and  for  once  in  your  life  you'll  pay  for  your 
slackness.  I've  fastened  up  your  cows  and 
you  can't  get  them  until  you  pay  the  dam- 
ages. You  promised  weeks  ago  to  fasten 
up  your  old  fence,  but  you  haven't  done  it, 
and  now  you'll  take  the  consequences." 

"  Don't  get  angry,  Mr.  Green,"  replied 
the  deacon  in  a  placid,  pacifying  tone  of 
voice.  "  Remember  It  is  the  Sabbath  day, 
and  it  should  not  be  desecrated  by  the  nse 
of  angry  words." 

"Don't  fling  your  religion  at  me,"  retorted 
Mr.  Green  scornfully,  and  angrier  still. 
"  I've  no  faith  in  your  religion.  A  man  who 
won't  do  simple  justice  by  his  neighbor 
needn't  talk  to  me  about  religion.  I've  lived 
here  by  you  for  years  and  I've  been  aggra- 
vated to  death  by  the  condition  of  your 
fences.  Your  cattle  have  broken  through 
year  after  year  and  destroyed  my  crops. 
You'll  send  up  long  prayers  for  your  neigh- 
bors, and  at  the  same  time  you'll  provoke 
them  to  commit  sin  by  getting  angry,  by 
your  injustice  to  them  in  business  matters. 
I've  borne  your  slack,  careless  ways  for 
years  for  the  sake  of  neighborly  peace,  but 
I'll  not  bear  them  any  longer.  Now,  when 
you  pay  the  damage  to  my  crop  you  can 
have  your  cows,  but  not  before." 

So  saying,  the  irate  neighbor  strode  out  of 
the  yard. 

Mr.  Redpath  and  his  wife  stood  dum- 
founded.  The  deacon  was  in  a  chaos  of 
doubt  and  distrust.  Was  his  religion,  after 
all,  but  a  mere  form  ?  Had  he,  with  all  his 
prayers  and  devotion,  been  a  stumbling- 
block  In  his  neighbor's  pathway  ? 

Mrs.  Redpath  was  the  first  to  speak 
"  Jerry,"  she  said,  "  you've  been  hit  pretty 
hard  to-day;  but  it  sometimes  takes  a  pain- 
ful operation  to  effect  a  cure.  There's  no 
doubt  but  Mr.  Green  has  fared  badly  at 
your  hands.  Our  cattle  have  broken  through 
your  old  fences  and  injured  his  crops  again 
and  again,  and  I  don't  wonder  that  he  has 
at  last  turned  on  you.  I  tell  you,  Jerry, 
you've  kept  your  life  and  your  religion  too 
far  apart.  You've  made  two  distinct  things 
of  them.  You've  held  your  rel'gion  as  too 
high  and  holy  a  thing  to  be  mingled  with  the 
common  duties  of  life,  whereas  a  true  Chris- 
tian can't  separate  them.  Now,  I  believe  a 
true  religion  will  show  itself  in  a  line  fence, 
in  tbe  care  of  dumb  creatures,  in  one's 
duties  to  his  home  and  family.  A  true  re- 
ligion is  always  a  practical  religion." 

So  saying,  Mrs.  Redpath  walked  into  the 
house;  but  tbe  deacon,  humbled  and  with 
eyes  opened,  turned  his  footsteps  toward  the 
barnyard  where  old  Dolly  stood  still  in  the 
hot  sun.  Taking  her  by  themnnehe  led 
her  to  the  pasture  gate  and  let  her  and  the 
colt  in,  where  they  went  prancing  gaily  off 
in  appreciation  of  the  change.  The  next 
morning  the  deacon  went  to  the  home  of 
Mr.  Green  and  made  an  amicable  adjust- 
ment with  him  and  took  possession  of  his 
rows.  His  next  move  was  the  purchase  of 
Dew  fence  material,  and  before  another  Sab- 
bath rolled  around,  a  good  line  fence,  one  of 
the  surest  promoters  of  peace  among  country 
neighbors,  stood  between  his  pasture  and 
bis  neighbor's  field. 

The  deacon's  religion  had  just  begun. — 
Nellie  Burns  in  Ohio  Farmer. 


Pattl  as  a  Child. 
She  was  a  child  of  very  passionate,  and, 
I  think,  of  very  vindictive  temper,  for  I 
know  that  we  were  all  afraid  of  provoking 
her,  but  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  in 
extenuation,  writes  Katherine  B.  Foot,  in  an 
interesting  article  on  "  My  Tabooed  Play- 
mate, Adelina  Patti,"  in  the  February 
Ladies  Home  Journal.  She  was  compelled 
to  study  In  one  way  or  another  constantly. 
I  do  not  remember  that  she  ever  went  to 
school,  but  I  know  that  she  was  taught  at 
home,  and  she  must  have  been  well  taught, 


for  even  in  her  childhood  she  spoke  English 
and  Italian,  and,  I  think,  French  perfectly. 
After  her  first  appearance  she  often  traveled 
with  Max  Strakosch,  her  brother-in-law, 
sometimes  alone,  and  sometimes  with  one 
of  her  sisters,  and  the  poor  child  was  often 
very  tired.  It  was  probably  because  she 
was  so  tired  that  she  was  extremely  ca- 
pricious and  obstinate  about  singing  in  pub- 
lic, and  she  soon  learned  to  know  that  to 
threaten  that  she  wouldn't  sing  just  before  it 
was  time  for  her  to  appear  would  bring  her 
almost  anytbing  that  she  chose  to  demand. 

One  day  I  was  sitting  on  our  front  stoop 
with  my  big  wax  doll  in  my  arms.  I  was 
only  allowed  to  have  her  to  play  with  when 
I  had  been  very  good  indeed,  and  she  was 
the  biggest,  most  beautiful  doll  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, or  that  I  had  ever  seen,  even  in 
shop  windows.  As  I  sat  there  Adelina 
came  toward  me  with  her  doll  In  her  arms. 
She  stopped  and  said :  "  Show  me  your 
dolly  ?"  I  held  her  up  and  expatiated  upon 
her  beauties.  I  confess  now  that  I  felt  a 
keen  and  wicked  satisfaction  that  her  doll 
had  only  a  plaster  head,  and  I  know,  from 
sad  experience,  that  It  was  tbe  kind  that  got 
grimy  and  had  to  be  washed  off  with  sweet 
oil  occasionally,  and  very  often  had  a  cracked 
head,  and  that  she  was  altogether  of  an  in- 
ferior class  from  my  dolly.  "  She's  pretty, 
isn't  she  ?"  said  Adelina.  "  She's  beautiful," 
I  said,  hugging  my  treasure,  for  she  was  my 
very  own  child  to  me.  "  How  much  did 
she  cost  ?"  said  Adelina.  "  I  don't  know,"  I 
said,  "  a  lady  sent  her  to  me  from  London. 
See,  her  eyes  open  and  shut,"  and  I  gave  a 
vigorous  yank  to  the  long  wire  which  was 
concealed  under  her  petticoats.  "  Show  me 
how  her  eyes  go?"  Adelina  said.  And  after 
opening  and  shutting  those  very  inexpressive 
black  eyes  several  times,  she  handed  her 
back  to  me  and  said  :  "  I  shall  have  one 
like  her  to  night."  My  own  eyes  opened 
wide  at  thi=,  and  I  said:  "How  will  you 
get  her?"  "Oh,  if  Max  don't  give  her  to 
me  quick,  I'll  scieam." 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 
A  small  bottle  of  camphor  or  a  little  alum 
and  water  will  aid  in  drying  up  pimples  that 
have  been  tampered  with. 

To  prevent  the  hair  from  falling  out,  satu- 
rate the  scalp  twice  a  week  with  the  follow- 
ing: One  ounce  of  borax,  one-half  ounce  of 
gum  camphor,  one  quart  rain  water.  Boil 
all  together  and  bottle. 

No  matter  how  large  the  spot  of  oil,  any 
carpet  or  woolen  stuff  can  be  cleaned  by  ap- 
plying buckwheat  plentifully,  brushing  it  into 
a  dustpan  after  a  short  time,  and  putting  on 
fresh  until  the  oil  has  disappeared. 

When  it  is  required  to  use  carbolic  acid  as 
a  disinfectant,  it  should  be  mixed  with  boil- 
ing water.  This  promptly  overcomes  the 
usual  antagonism  between  the  acid  and  the 
water,  and  converts  them  into  a  permanent 
solution,  which  will  keep  for  weeks. 

To  improve  the  complexion  one  should 
keep  the  pores  of  the  skin  open.  Wash  the 
face  and  ears  with  very  hot  water  and  then 
put  in  sufficient  cold  water  to  make  it  tepid 
for  the  body.  The  face  should  be  washed  in 
hot  water  at  least  three  times  daily. 

To  prevent  mouldy  cheese,  the  house- 
keeper should  leave  the  cover  a  little  open 
when  the  cheese  is  in  the  pantry.  A  re- 
volving cheese  dish  is  a  capital  arrangement 
for  keeping  cheese  fresh.  It  has  a  cover  that 
does  not  require  to  be  lifted  off  when  the 
cheese  is  on  the  table. 

Cold-boiled  potatoes  sliced  and  placed  In 
milk  gravy  and  boiled  till  warm  are  very 
good  with  any  kind  of  pork,  especially  ham 
and  bacon.  They  are  more  delicate  if  the 
gravy  Is  thickened  with  cornstarch  and  en- 
riched with  butter.  This  is  a  way  of  saving 
potatoes,  as  tbe  gravy  forms  much  of  the 
dish. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  uncertainty  as  to 
whether  it  is  or  is  not  the  thing  to  fold  the 
napkin  after  a  formal  meal.  If  one  is  stay- 
ing in  the  house  and  knows  that  napkin 
rings  are  in  use,  it  seems  a  reflection  upon 
that  custom  to  fling  tbe  napkin  down  In  an 
untidy  heap.  An  elegantly  appointed  table 
deserves  better  treatment,  even  at  the  end  of 
the  meal,  than  those  dishevelled  piles  of 
drapery,  too.  Therefore,  it  always  seems 
fittest  to  simply  half  fold  the  napkin,  and  not 
attract  attention  to  it  either  by  one  obtrusive 
habit  or  the  other. 


"  Deah  me,"  said  chappie,  as  be  donned 
his  sixth  costume  for  the  day,  "  I've  been 
working  like  a  horse  !  "  "  Ya-as,"  returned 
Doody,  who  is  brighter  than  he  Icoks,  "  like 
a  clothes-horse." — Puck. 

George — You  would  marry  the  biggest 
fool  in  the  world,  If  he  asked  you,  wouldn't 
you  ? 

Ethel— O  George,  this  is  so  sudden  ! — 
Vogue. 
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Fashion  Hints. 
Frill  ruchings  are  the  distinctive  feature 
of  neck  dressing  just  now.   Black  net  edged 
with  white  or  black  lace  is  the  most  pro 
nounced  style.    These  ruchings  are  made 
by  taking  net,  ribbon,  raveled  silk  or  almost 
any  material  and  laying  in  triple  or  quad 
ruple  box-pleats  in  the  center;  these  fall  to 
gether  and  make  the  desired  fullness.  Silk 
mull  also  makes  pretty  ruches.  Several 
pleated  or  gathered  ruffles  are  added,  reach 
ing  over  the  shoulder;  they  are  ornamental 
adjuncts  to  a  costume. 

Ruches  of  finely  crimped  and  pleated  silk 
mull  are  edged  with  marabout  tips  and  are 
very  airy  and  becoming. 

Spangled  net  is  used  for  this  purpose  and 
Intended  for  evening  wear. 

Full  coq  feather  ruches  of  white  with  but 
terfly  bows  of  black  velvet  are  stylish  with 
black  costumes. 

All  descriptions  of  ostrich  ruchings  and 
boas  are  fashionable,  white  and  black,  how 
ever,  taking  the  lead;  the  latest  tints  of  Nile 
rose  and  heliotrope  are  used  for  opera  wear. 

Draped  fichus,  berthas  and  turn-down 
Pierrot  collars  of  pleated  lace  or  net  are 
used  for  evening  wear. 

Ribbon  is  easily  made  into  pleated  ruch 
ings,  and  is  pretty  with  a  feather  edge  or  one 
of  narrow  lace. 

A  fichu  collar  of  black  velvet  with  ribbon 
ruche  is  composed  of  six  parts,  which  form 
a  yoke  eight  inches  wide  in  front  and  about 
six  inches  wide  at  the  back.  It  ends  at  the 
neck  in  a  Medicls  collar.  A  ribbon  ruche  is 
seen  in  front  and  back.  On  the  shoulders 
the  yoke  is  arranged  in  folds,  between  which 
are  bead  tassels. 

With  the  beginning  of  the  year  appear 
novelties  of  Russian  effects  and  modern 
adoptions  of  the  first  Empire;  the  latter  be 
ing  undoubtedly  suggested  by  a  recent  re- 
vival of  the  Napoleonic  studies  which  makes 
its  influence  felt  in  literature,  on  the  stage 
and  even  in  art.  Thus  elegant  opera  wraps 
are  frequently  made  with  Empire  yokes  and 
voluminous  Renaissance  sleeves.  The  dra 
peries  already  announced  are  being  devel 
oped  into  many  original  effects,  Indoor  gowns 
being  influenced  by  those  of  the  peplum  de- 
scription. The  dress  skirt  is  becoming  wider 
at  the  bottom  and  the  sleeve  also  more  vol 
uminous.  Bodices  at  the  present  moment 
are  taxing  all  the  inventive  genius  of  the 
artist  dressmaker  by  being  susceptible  of 
every  conceivable  novelty  in  trimming  and 
material.  There  has  never,  also,  existed 
such  a  rage  as  the  present  one  for  fur,  and 
ermine  above  all.  Some  original  designs  of 
collarettes  in  real  Louis  XIII  style — droop- 
ing at  the  shoulders  and  very  flat — are  be 
coming  popular  among  the  new  modes,  say 
the  McDowell  Fashion  Journals.  These 
various  movements  indicated  in  the  toi- 
lettes of  the  mothers  are  closely  copied 
by  the  fashions  in  girls'  dresses,  and  even  in 
the  costumes  of  very  little  ones  themselves. 

The  Spotted  Veil.—"  There  are  plenty  of 
fads  and  follies  nowadays,"  remarked  an 
eminent  physician  in  a  recent  discourse  on 
the  care  of  the  health;  "  and  no  lack  of  peo- 
ple to  take  them  up  and  run  after  them. 
Many  of  them  are  amusing  and  harmless, 
but  some  are  so  deadly  in  their  effects  that 
those  who  realize  the  mischief  they  do  can 
scarcely  keep  silent.  Especially  is  this  the 
case  when  a  mere  caprice  may  result  in  the 
ruin  of  the  eyes,  or  if  not  that,  then  per- 
manent injury  to  the  sight. 

"The  present  fancy  for  spotted  veils  is 
making  the  occulists  rich.  Scores  of  women 
who  never  had  the  least  trouble  with  their 
eyes  are  finding  it  necessary  to  take  regular 
treatment,  and  are  obliged  to  give  up  certain 
sorts  of  work  and  curtail  their  hours  for 
reading  and  study.  And  the  most  remark- 
able part  of  all  the  trouble  is  that,  after  they 
are  warned,  they  keep  right  on  just  as  stead- 
ily as  though  no  hint  of  the  injurious  effect 
of  the  practice  had  ever  been  given  them. 

"  I  am  growing  rather  impatient  with  ma- 
ture women — those  who  should  know  better. 
Indeed,  they  do  know  better.  But  women 
have  in  some  way  gotten  the  idea  that  the 
large-dotted  veil  is  becoming,  and  being 
fashionable,  It  has  gotten  a  foothold  that 
nothing  seems  able  to  interfere  with.  But 
young  women  and  girls,  who  are  unaware  of 
the  trouble  they  are  making  for  themselves, 
shonld  be  warned  and  counseled  and,  If  pos- 
sible, taught  to  care  for  their  eyesight,  and 
preserve  it,  as  in  most  cases  it  can  be  pre 
served,  to  old  age.  It  is  only  after  one  has 
suffered  the  inconvenience  of  defective  vision 
that  there  comes  a  realizing  sense  of  the 
valne  of  good  sight.  Especially  should  the 
harmfulness  of  reading  with  the  eyes  covered 
with  a  spotted  veil  be  impressed  upon  women 
who  care  to  keep  their  eyesight  unimpaired. 
Hundreds  of  women  and  girls  habitually 
take  paper  or  book  and  read  on  trains  or 
street-cars,  with  these  eye-destroying  black 
spots  continually  dancing  between  their  eyes 
and  the  page.    Very  often  the  reader  is 


forced  to  stop,  rub  her  eyes  and  rest  a  mo 
ment  or  shake  her  head,  as  though  to  clear 
away  some  obstruction.  This  is  an  infallible 
indication  of  strained  muscles,  and  should 
never  be  passed  by  unheeded.  There  are 
ills  enough  in  the  world  that  are  unavolda 
ble,  and  sensible  people  will  scarcely  be 
willing  deliberately  to  continue  a  practice 
that  means  only  pains  and  anxiety  and  pos 
slbly  a  helpless  and  dependent  old  age."— 
Ledger.   

Gems. 

Good  manners  and  good  morals  are  sworn 
friends  and  fast  allies. 

Society,  If  good,  is  a  better  refiner  of  the 
spirits  than  ordinary  books. — Osborn. 

Every  kindness  done  to  others  is  a  step 
nearer  the  life  of  Christ.— Dean  Stanley. 

To  keep  your  secret  is  wisdom;  but  to 
expect  others  to  keep  it  is  folly.— O.  W. 
Holmes. 

Experience  takes  dreadfully  high  school 
wages,  but  he  teaches  like  nj  other. — 
Carlyle. 

I  have  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  my 
life,  bnt  most  of  it  never  came  to  pass. — Sir 
Danie  Wilson. 

To  be  really  cosmopolitan,  a  man  must 
be  at  home  even  In  his  own  country. — T. 
W.  Higginson. 

Love  is  never  lost.  If  not  reciprocated,  it 
will  flow  back  and  soften  and  purify  the 
heart. — Irving. 

I  mean  to  make  myself  a  man,  and  if  I 
succeed  in  that  I  shall  succeed  in  every- 
thing else.— Garfield. 

Thank  God  for  sympathy;  It  has  a  won- 
derful power  of  turning  keys  in  rusty  locks. 
N.  Y.  Observer. 

Men  must  judge  of  their  religion  by  ex- 
amining its  foundation;  if  that  fall,  the  super- 
structure is  perishable  and  worthless. — 
Flavel. 

You  traverse  the  world  in  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness, which  is  within  the  reach  of  every 
man;  a  contented  mind  confers  it  all. — 
Horace. 


We  cannot  make  bargains  for  blisses, 

Nor  catch  them,  like  fishes,  in  nets; 
And  sometimes  the  thing  our  life  misses, 
Helps  more  than  the  thing  that  it  gets. 

I  love  to  lose  myself  in  other  men's 
minds.  When  I  am  not  walking  I  am  read- 
ing. I  cannot  sit  and  think;  books  think 
for  me. — Charles  Lamb. 

An  artist  that  works  In  marble  or  color 
has  them  all  to  himself  and  his  tribe,  but 
the  man  who  molds  his  thoughts  in  verse 
has  to  employ  the  materials  vulgarized  by 
everybody's  use,  and  glorify  them  by  his 
handling. — O.  W.  Holmes. 

The  race  of  mankind  would  perish  did 
they  cease  to  aid  each  other.  We  cannot 
exist  without  mutual  help.  All,  therefore, 
who  need  aid  have  a  right  to  ask  it  from 
their  fellow  men,  and  no  one  who  has  the 
power  of  granting  it  can  refuse  without  guilt. 
—Walter  Scott. 

The  least  and  most  imperceptible  im 
pressions  received  in  our  infancy  have  con 
sequences  very  important  and  of  long  dura- 
tion. It  is  with  these  first  impressions  as 
with  a  river,  whose  waters  we  can  easily 
turn  at  its  source;  with  the  same  facility  we 
may  turn  the  minds  of  children  to  what  di- 
rection we  please. — Locke. 

Whatever  noble  fire  is  in  our  hearts  will 
burn  also  in  our  work;  whatever  purity  is 
ours  will  chasten  and  exalt  it;  for  as  we  are 
so  our  work  is,  and  whatever  we  sow  in  our 
lives  that  beyond  doubt  we  shall  reap  for 
good  and  ill  in  the  strenthening  or  defacing 
of  whatever  gifts  have  fallen  to  our  lot. — Sir 
Frederick  Leighton,  P.  R.  A. 


Elegy  Wrote  in  a  Country  Churchyard." 
One  of  these  original  sixpenny  pamphlets, 
uncut,  was  recently  sold  for  74  pounds.  A 
first  edition  of  "  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield  " 
fetched  54  pounds;  and  Grimm's  German 
Stories,  33  pounds  10  shillings.  A  copy  of 
Tennyson's  poems,  issued  as  the  joint  pro- 
duction of  the  Laureate  and  Hallam,  which 
it  seems  probable  belonged  to  the  latter, 
realized  16  pounds  10  shillings;  Cloverdale's 
Bible,  31  pounds,  and  another  more  imper- 
fect copy  20  pounds  10  shillings;  Report  of 
the  Challenger  Expedition,  48  pounds;  first 
edition  of  Wordsworth's  Descriptive 
Sketches  In  Verse,  26  pounds;  two  proof 
sheets  of  "St.  Ronan's  Well,"  with  correc- 
tions and  additions  by  the  author,  21  pounds; 
and  the  original  autograph  of  Burns'  "Queen 
Mary's  Lament,"  35  pounds  10  shillings. 


sY'oujmgB°1sKS'  QoisUJvlN. 


Among  the  Latin  Christian  countries  there 
were  seven  different  dates  for  beginning  the 
new  year.  March  1st,  January  1st,  Decem- 
ber 25th,  March  25th,  used  in  two  ways — 
first,  by  beginning  the  year  nine  months 
sooner  than  at  present;  second,  by  begin- 
ning it  three  months  later — at  Easter,  and 
on  the  feast  of  the  Ascension.  The  usage 
the  same  country  has  varied  at  different 
times.  In  France,  under  the  Merovingians, 
the  year  began  on  March  1st.  The  Cer- 
lovingians  began  their  year  on  December 
5th,  and  the  Capetias  at  Easter.  The 
Romans,  till  Caesar's  time,  began  the  year 
on  March  1st,  and  an  illustration  of  the  re- 
luctance to  change  names  is  seen  in  the  fact 
that  although  the  names  September,  Octo- 
ber, November  and  December  originally 
denoted  the  number  of  the  months,  they  are 
now  grossly  inapplicable.  The  Egyptians, 
Chaldeans,  Persians,  Syrians,  Phoenicians 
and  Carthaginians  began  their  year  in  the 
autumn,  as  did  the  Jews  their  civil  year. 


In  175 1  Thomas  Gray  published,  at  the 
modest  price  of  sixpence  per  copy,  "  An 


Nutting  in  a  Garret. 
It  was  a  rainy  morning,  and  Becca  and 
Justin  could  not  play  out  of  doors,  as  they 
had  done  every  day  of  the  happy  week  they 
spent  at  grandpa's. 

Grandma  proposed  that  they  should  go 
into  the  garret,  to  look  for  some  half-worn 
clothes  for  poor  John  Henry. 

The  children  jumped  for  joy,  and  for  a 
merry  hour  they  rummaged  chests  and 
boxes,  and  tried  on  queer  hats  and  bonnets, 
till  they  were  tired. 

But  in  almost  every  box,  among  the 
clothes,  they  found  nuts  —  hickory  nuts, 
acorns  and  a  few  hazel  nuts.  "Who  did  put 
it  there  for  us?"  said  little  Justin,  when 
grandma  told  him  to  put  them  in  his  pocket. 

"  The  squirrels,"  said  grandma.  "  They 
come  in  at  the  window  and  hide  them  here. 
But  they  lose  them  all,  for  when  It  comes 
cold  the  window  is  shut,  and  they  cannot 
come  in  after  them.    Poor  little  squirrels  ! " 

Just  then  a  strong  gust  of  wind  came 
howling  down  the  great  chimney,  another 
blow  opened  the  swinging  window,  and 
whisked  a  wolf-skin  that  hung  in  the  cor- 
ner over  Justin's  face. 

Becca  screemed,  "  O  grandma,  there's  a 
hundred  Indians  howling  in  the  chimney!" 

Justin  ran  as  fast  as  his  legs  could  carry 
him,  calling  out,  "  The  wolf  bited  me  !  " 
How  grandma  laughed  ! 
Then  she  told  them  what  made  the  noise 
in  the  chimney,  and  about  the  "  wolf,"  till 
Justin  shouted,  bravely,  "  You  can  kit,  and 
you  can  kit,  but  you  can't  bite  a  bit." 

Then  the  funniest  thing  happened  I  Right 
in  at  the  window  leaped  a  pretty  squirrel, 
ran  along  the  great  beam  to  the  overcoat 
grandma  was  going  to  give  John  Henry,  and 
down  into  its  deep  pocket. 

A  moment  after,  he  came  up  with  a  hick- 
ory nut  in  his  paws,  whisked  his  pretty  tall, 
and  sat  down  on  the  beam  to  eat  it.  The 
children  watched  him,  keeping  very  still, 
until  he  ate  his  second  nut,  and  leaped  from 
the  window  to  the  great  oak  tree. 

"  Well,  I  never  went  nutting  with  squirrels 
in  a  garret  before  ! "  said  grandma. 

"  Never  did  me,  said  Justin.  —  Aunt 
Sophie,  in  Our  Little  Ones. 

Harold  was  only  five  years  old,  and  could 
not  understand  how  his  mother  knew  of  all 
his  misdemeanors.  When  questioned,  she 
usually  replied:  "A  little  bird  told  me  the 
tale."  One  day  he  was  left  alone  in  the 
nursery,  and  to  the  dismay  of  the  family  he 
captured  a  pet  canary  and  removed  every 
one  of  its  tail  feathers.  When  called  to 
account,  he  said,  "  But  I  didn't  want  birdie 
to  tell  tales  on  me  !  " — Youth's  Companion. 


X)OjVIESTie  €[eOjNOMY. 


Bobby — Papa,  who  was  Peter  the  Great  ? 
Papa — That's  a  nice  question  for  a  little 
Sunday  school  boy  to  ask.  Why  don't  you 
study  your  Bible? "—Judge. 

"  Say,  mister,"  said  a  little  Fresh  Air 
child,  as  she  watched  the  cattle  enjoying 
their  cud,  "  do  you  have  to  buy  gum  for  all 
them  cows  to  chew?" 


Pie  Crust.— If  very  juicy  pies  or  tarts  are 
to  be  made,  break  a  couple  of  eggs  into  the 
plate  containing  the  rolled  out  paste,  whirl 
them  around  so  that  the  entire  inside  potion 
of  the  crust  is  wet.  When  baked,  this  will  form 
a  semi- impervious  coating,  which  will  not 
soak  through  for  some  time.  More  ordinary 
pie  crust  can  be  made  with  half  lard  and  half 
butter. 

Rice  Muffins.— Add  to  two  teacnpfuls 
of  cold  boiled  rice,  half  a  pint  of  milk  and 
three  eggs;  sift  together  one  pint  of  flour 
one  and  a  half  teaspoonfuls  of  Royal  bak- 
ing powder,  one  tablespoonful  of  sugar  and 
one  teaspoonful  of  salt,  and  mix  with  the  rice, 
beating  all  into  a  smooth  batter.  Grease 
muffin-pans  and  fill  each  mold  two- thirds. 
Bake  in  hot  oven. 

Blanc  Mange.— One  quart  of  milk,  one- 
half  cup  of  sugar,  eight  even  tablespoonfuls  of 
corn  starch,  one-quarter  teaspoonful  of  salt. 
Put  the  milk  on  to  boil  in  a  farha  boiler, 
moisten  the  corn  starch  with  a  little  cold 
milk,  then  add  It  to  the  boiling  milk,  and 
stir  until  it  thickens;  add  the  sugar  and  salt, 
take  from  the  fire,  pour  into  custard  cups 
and  set  away  to  harden.  Serve  with  cream 
sauce.  This  will  serve  five  or  six  persons. 

Pastry. — It  is  a  fine  art  to  make  pastry. 
Just  why  this  is  so  would  be  difficult  to  say, 
for  some  persons  who  are  otherwise  wretched 
cooks  make  the  most  admirable  paste  of  all 
sorts.  They  seem,  as  one  might  say,  to  take 
naturally  to  it.  There  are  others,  veteran 
cooks,  whose  pastry  is  almost  as  indigestible 
as  paving-stones.  Give  them  all  the  form- 
ulae, recipes  and  directions  imaginable,  and 
the  result  is  the  same,  until  they  get  utterly 
discouraged  and  give  it  up.  The  secret  of 
good  pastry,  if  it  can  be  said  that  there  is  a 
secret,  consists  in  dexterous  handling  and 
working  in  a  cool  place,  for  it  is  a  very  diffi- 
cult matter  to  make  really  first-class  pie 
crust  in  a  very  hot  room. 

Florida  Muffins.— One  pint  of  white 
corn  meal,  half  a  teacupful  of  fine  breakfast 
hominy,  one  pint  of  milk,  half  a  teacupful  of 
boiling  water,  three  tablespoonfuls  each  of 
butter  and  sugar,  one  teaspoonful  of  salt, 
three  eggs  and  three  teaspoonfuls  of 
Baking  Powder.  These  ingredients  will 
suffice  for  two  dozen  muffins.  Put  the 
hominy  in  a  stew  pan,  and  set  in  another 
pan  containing  hot  water.  Cook  for  half  an 
hour,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  add  the 
salt,  sugar  and  butter.  Heat  the  milk  to 
the  boiling  point  and  pour  it  over  the  corn- 
meal.  Beat  well  and  then  beat  into  it  the 
hominy  mixture.  Set  away  in  a  cool  place. 
This  is  to  be  done  in  the  evening  If  the  muf- 
fins are  intended  for  breakfast.  In  the 
morning  sift  the  baking  powder  into  the 
mixture  and  add  the  eggs,  yolks  and  whites 
beaten  separately.  Bake  in  hot  gem  pans 
and  a  hot  oven. 

Puff  Paste.— The  finest  of  puff  paste  is 
made  with  butter  ad  lib.  Take  one  pound 
of  butter,  about  two  or  three  teaspoonfuls 
of  ice  water,  or,  what  is  much  better,  very 
finely  scraped  ice,  and  just  sufficient  flour  to 
make  it  possible  to  handle  it.  Make  a  paste 
by  pressing  the  butter  into  a  flat  piece, 
sprinkling  flour  over  it,  pressing  it  out  again, 
then  fold  it  over  and  continue  pressing  It  until 
sufficiently  mixed.  A  teaspoonful  of  baking 
powder  should  be  added  to  a  cup  of  flour,  and 
this  should  be  used  first.  After  that  only  as 
much  flour  as  is  absolutely  necessary.  Some 
cooks  wash  the  butter  to  remove  a  portion  of 
the  salt,  but  this  is  not  necessary,  unless  the 
butter  is  very  salt.  Use  a  rolling  pin  which 
has  been  kept  for  an  hour  or  so  in  the  ice  box, 
but  not  allowed  to  get  wet.  As  soon  as  paste 
is  sufficiently  rolled,  cut  it  in  required  shape, 
fit  it  over  the  plate  or  dish,  and  put  into  the 
oven  immediately. 


An  advertised  series  of  entertainments  in- 
cluded "A  Chalk  Talk  by  a  Reformed  Milk- 
man."— Clinton  Courant. 


Over  1000  series  of  Greek  coins,  issued  by 
independent  cities,  are  known  to  exist. 


Highest  of  all  in  Leavening  Power. — Latest  U.  S.  Gov't  Report. 


Baking 
Powder 
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Random  Thoughts. 

By  A.  P.  Roach E,  W.  M.  8.  G.  of  California. 

The  muscles  restricted,  by  all  toil  afflicted. 
The  mind  is  evicted,  and  life  but  a  bore. 

"  Difference  of  opinion  is  no  crime,"  yet 
there  never  was  a  battle  (ought,  never  a  war 
waged,  never  a  martyr  doomed,  never  a  vic- 
tory gained,  nor  a  right  sustained,  that  was 
not  the  result  of  difference  of  opinion. 
How  many  more  centuries  of  civilization 
will  be  required  to  drive  agressive  animalism 
from  the  constitution  of  man  ?  for  let  it  not 
be  forgotten,  there  are  many  people  to-day 
who  would,  on  account  of  difference  of 
opinion,  as  quickly  burn  one  at  the  stake  as 
were  the  "  Witches  of  Salem,"  but  for  a 
wholesome  fear  of  the  law. 

What  is  the  difference  between  the  man 
who  says,  I  will  sell  you  that  for  so  much,  I 
will  allow  you  so  much  for  the  other;  and 
he  who  says,  how  much  can  I  have  for  that, 
how  much  will  you  give  me  for  this?  Oh, 
no  great  amount,  only  the  difference  between 
affluence  and  penury.  But  then,  who  cares 
for  filthy  lucre  I 

Tulare  and  San  Jose  Granges  have 
selected  their  county  deputies.  Will  not  all 
other  granges  send  in  the  names  of  those 
desired  to  act  in  a  similar  capacity  in  their 
vicinity? 

If  Bro.  Daniel  Flint  don't  cease  telling  in 
public  what  the  grange  has  done  for  him 
and  be  honest  enough  to  occasionally  tell 
what  he  has  done  for  it,  I  shall  expose  the 
whole  matter  in  print.    Beware,  brother. 

It  is  sincerely  hoped  that  the  Hon.  Past 
Master  will  fall  in  with  the  good  example  of 
Past  Master  Steele,  who  favored  us  with 
"  sure  enough  seed  thoughts,"  and  graced 
the  pages  of  the  Rural  with  thoughts 
gleaned  from  life  and  experience  bought  at 
the  cost  of  a  lifetime  of  labor. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  of  Agriculture  must 
have  held  a  conversation  something  like 
this:  May  it  please  your  honor,  and  you, 
gentlemen  of  the  jury:  You  see  our  U.  S. 
Treasury  is  really  in  a  precarious  condition, 
and  retrenchment  must  begin  somewhere  in 
order  to  fill  its  collapsed  wallet.  Of  course 
we  can't  tax  bonds,  franchises  or  incomes, 
because  those  who  hold  such  things  are  our 
own  best  people.  Besides,  they  are  so 
united  and  so  able  to  resent  anything  that 
would  have  a  tendency  to  attack  their  in- 
terests that  it  really  can't  be  done.  So  we 
must  look  in  some  other  direction.  Oh,  yes, 
I  have  an  idea,  a  bright  one,  too;  just  the 
thing.  There  are  those  pack-mules,  the 
farmers.  We  might  just  saddle  some  more 
weight  on  them  and  cut  down  their  rations 
at  the  same  time. 

Yes,  but  will  they  permit  it?  Certainly, 
for  aside  from  a  little  squirming  and  buck- 
ing they  will  have  to  stand  it,  as  they  are 
poor  devils,  unorganized  and  can't  help 
themselves.  Besides,  agriculture  ought  to 
stand  its  fair  share  of  the  burdens  these 
hard  times,  and  even  a  little  more,  Its  back 
is  io  broad  and  it  Is  accustomed  to  such 
things.  It  has  long  had  a  "  heavy  pull "  at 
the  public  crib  and  has  been  so  protected 
and  pampered  and  helped  and  petted  that, 
like  all  pets,  it  has  been  spoiled.  Its  mem- 
bers have  become  so  preiumptious  as  to 
question  even  our  acts  and  utterances. 
Why,  they  even  demand  certain  things. 
They  actually  want  "to  know,"  you  know. 
Ail  the  same  we  will  jost  lop  off  that  little 
old  fifteen  thousand  a  year  in  every  State 
that  has  fattened  the  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Stations  for  the  sole  benefit  of  agricul- 
ture, and  that  everybody  else  has  had  to 
help  pay  for.  It  will  save  quite  a  respect- 
able sum  every  year,  and  a  dollar  saved  is  a 
dollar  earned,  you  know. 

What  do  you  think  of  that,  farmers?  We 
are  to  be  charged  not  only  with  the  extrava- 
gance of  the  past,  but  compelled  to  make 
good  the  deficit  of  the  present.  If  there  Is 
any  danger  that  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture will  be  as  derelict  in  their  duty  toward 
the  Experiment  Stations  as  is  the  Secretary, 
the  ponderous  weight  of  a  petition  signed  by 
every  citizen  of  the  United  States  shonld  be 
brought  to  bear  on  that  committee  and  they 
instructed  to  prevent  so  great  a  wrong 
against  agriculture  as  would  be  the  neglect 
and  final  dissolution  of  the  Experiment 
Stations,  for  be  It  remembered  that  what- 
ever injures  agriculture  Injures  every  indi- 
vidual in  the  nation.  Do  you  doubt  this 
statement  ?  Then  observe  a  convincing  fact 
that  proves  to  all  their  dependence  on  agri- 
culture. Imagine  the  absolute  annihilation 
of  every  agricultural  product  down  to  its 
minutest  ramification  and  tell  me,  pray,  on 
what  wonld  all  animals,  including  birds  and 
men,  subsist?    On  money?    Hardly. J^On 


commerce  ?  There  would  be  need  of  none. 
On  manufacture  ?  Of  what  ?  Elucidate  this 
problem,  you  who  feel  so  slight  an  Interest 
in  agriculture;  note  how  almost  worthless 
would  be  all  else  without  it,  and  then  know 
that  to  injure  this  basilar  agent  of  all  our 
greatness  is  a  wrong  the  nation  cannot 
afford. 

Lecturer's  Notes. 


By  S.  Goodsnotoh,  Lect.  S.  G.  of  Cal. 
"  Free  coinage  of  gold  and  silver,  and  the  duty  of 
Government  to  provide  an  ample  legal-tender  me 
dium  of  exchange." 

The  above  is  the  general  topic  for  subordi 
nate  grange  discussion  in  February.  I  rec 
ognize  the  fact  that  it  Is  a  "ticklish"  subject, 
and  that  the  discussion  of  it  will  be  likely  to 
step  on  some  very  tender  corns  of  prejudice, 
or  butt  against  some  very  stubborn,  dog 
matic  opinions.  And  as  this  topic  is  sug 
gested  for  discussion  in  the  grange,  and  not 
in  the  Rural  Press,  I  will  endeavor  to 
confine  myself  to  the  simple  statement  of  a 
few  facts  and  the  offering  of  some  sugges 
tions  that  may  aid  in  forming  safe  and  sound 
opinions.  If  my  individual  convictions  are 
wanted  I  shall  be  ready  to  give  them  within 
grange  gates. 

Why  do  we  need  a  medium  of  exchange? 
Simply  because  we  are  long  past  the  stage 
of  barter.  That  was  well  enough  in  the 
simple  transactions  of  primitive  times,  when 
an  Indian,  for  instance,  desired  to  exchange 
a  certain  number  of  skins  for  a  horse  or 
some  other  coveted  article.  But  now  the 
volume  of  trade  has  become  so  immense, 
rising  high  into  the  billions  of  dollars  annu 
ally,  that  the  direct  exchange  of  article  for 
article  is  utterly  Impossible.  Hence  one  de- 
sires to  convert  his  goods  or  his  products 
into  some  recognized  representative  of  value 
with  which  he  can  procure  other  desired 
goods  or  products,  it  may  be  from  across 
continents  or  oceans,  and  pay  the  transpor 
tation  charges.  Hence  a  medium  of  ex 
change,  called  money,  has  been  devised. 

It  is  not  needful  here  to  trace  the  consid 
erations  which  led  to  the  selection  of  gold 
and  silver  as  the  basis  of  exchange.  It  will 
be  enough  merely  to  mention  that  it  grew  to 
be  deemed  desirable  that  the  material  used 
for  money  should  be  durable,  have  intrinsic 
value,  and  be  limited  in  quantity.  Gold  and 
silver  about  equally  fulfill  these  conditions 
Hence  their  intrinsic  value  came  to  be  re 
garded  as  greater  than  any  other  metals, 
especially  as,  in  addition  to  their  use  as 
money,  they  are  pre-eminently  fitted  for  use 
in  the  arts  and  sciences  where  only  the  pur 
est  metals  can  be  employed.  If  one  has  a 
gold  or  silver  coin,  he  has  something  of 
value,  though  the  government  that  minted  it 
has  become  defunct.  The  geography  of  the 
world  might  be  radically  changed  without 
materially  affecting  the  value  of  the  gold 
and  silver  In  circulation  as  money.  U.  S 
bonds  might  become  worthless,  but  not  its 
dollars  and  its  eagles.  Hence  a  reason  why 
a  coin  currency  is  preferable  to  a  paper  cur 
rency. 

The  experience  of  centuries  has  determined 
that  these  two  metals  will  never  be  obtained 
in  quantities  sufficient  to  make  too  much 
money.  In  fact,  not  enough  of  both  has 
ever  been  produced  fully  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  a  medium  of  exchange,  and  it  ha 
been  found  necessary  to  add  paper  money, 
or  bills  of  exchange,  to  the  supply,  in  order 
to  meet  the  demand  of  the  ever-increasing 
volume  of  trade. 

The  ratio  between  gold  and  silver  has 
been  fixed  in  this  country  at  16  to  I.  Why? 
Because  it  has  been  ascertained  that  the  pro- 
duction of  silver  is  about  16  times  as  great 
as  that  of  gold.  In  other  words,  there  are 
in  existence  to-day,  approximately,  16  times 
as  many  tons  of  silver  coin  and  bullion  as 
of  gold  coin  and  bullion.  Hence  one  ounce 
of  gold  has  come  to  be  held  equal  in  value 
to  16  ounces  of  silver.  The  ratio  adopted 
in  other  countries  does  not  vary  greatly  from 
that  adopted  here.  The  maintenance  of  the 
parity  of  the  two  metals  at  this  ratio  has 
never  been  difficult,  under  equal  treatment, 
because  of  their  relative  quantity. 

How  much  gold  and  silver  is  there  now 
in  the  world?  According  to  the  U.  S.  Mint 
Report,  the  world's  production  for  the  400 
years  since  the  discovery  of  America  (from 
A.  D.  1493  to  1893)  was: 

Gold   $8,204,303,000 

Silver   9,726,072,500 


The  total  amount  of  gold  and  silver  in  use 
as  money  in  the  world  at  the  present  time  is, 
according  to  the  Director  of  U.  S.  Mint,  as 
follows: 

Gold  $3,727,018,860 

Silver   3,820,571,346 


Total   Si7.93°.37S.5°° 

Between  one-half  and  two-thirds  of  this 
amount  has  been  used  in  the  arts  and  sci- 
ences. A  great  deal  has  been  lost.  Not 
more  than  40  per  cent  of  it  is  now  in  exist- 
ence. 

In  the  last  hundred  years  the  production 
in  the  United  States  has  been: 

Gold.   $1,969,692,976 

  1,158,831,869 


Silver. 


Iota)  $7.547.59°.2I5 

This  Is  approximately  $5.09  per  capita  for 
the  population  of  the  world — $2.51  per  capita 
of  gold,  and  $2.58  per  capita  of  silver.  The 
distribution,  however,  is  not  equal;  it  is 
highest  in  France,  where  it  amounts  to  about 
$42  per  capita.  In  the  United  States  it 
amounts  to  $18  per  capita;  Great  Britain, 
$17;  Germany,  $13,  and  Russia,  $2.50, 
Some  countries  have  even  less.  It  is  evi- 
dent, therefore,  as  more  than  half  of  the  gold 
and  silver  in  existence  is  coined  and  only 
amounts  to  a  little  over  $5  per  capita,  that  if 

free  coinage 
Of  both  metals  was  adopted,  it  would  not  re- 
sult in  too  much  money;  it  would  necessarily 
be  less  than  $10  per  capita.  Even  if  it  was 
as  unequally  distributed  as  now,  it  would  not 
result  in  a  glut  of  money  in  any  nation. 

But  could  the  parity  of  the  two  metals  be 
maintained  at  the  ratio  of  16  to  1  under  free 
coinage  ?  I  will  let  a  few  facts  answer  the 
question.  Silver  should  be  worth  about 
$1.29  per  ounce,  in  order  to  be  at  a  parity 
with  gold  as  bullion.  For  20  years  previous 
to  1873,  at  which  time  silver  was  de- 
monetized, it  did  not  fall  below  Si. 29  per 
ounce,  and  the  same  would  be  true  if  we 
were  to  trace  its  history  back  to  a  much 
earlier  date.  This  strongly  intimates  that 
free  coinage,  with  full  legal  tender  status, 
serves  to  maintain  the  parity  of  silver  with 
gold.  This  view  is  strengthened  by  the  fur- 
ther fact  that,  for  20  years  after  1873,  silver 
declined  steadily  from  $1.29  per  ounce  until, 
in  September  last,  it  had  dropped  to  75  cents 
per  ounce.  This  was  a  drop  of  more  than 
41  per  cent  in  20  years,  under  demonetiza- 
tion and  restricted  coinage.  The  lesson  of 
these  two  facts  is  unmistakable. 

Has  the  decline  in  the  price  of  silver  dur- 
ing the  past  20  years  affected  the  price  of 
other  products?  In  answer  I  will  again 
simply  give  facts.  The  price  of  wheat  in 
1872,  the  year  before  the  demonetization  of 
silver,  was  $1.47  per  bushel.  It  steadily 
and  regularly  declined,  along  with  the  de- 
cline of  silver,  until  In  the  same  market,  in 
September  last,  the  price  was  only  68  cents 
per  bushel.  Likewise  cotton,  which  in  1872 
was  worth  S19.30  per  hundred,  declined  to 
$7  per  hundred  in  September  last.  Lest 
these  two  staples  should  be  considered  too 
narrow  as  the  basis  for  a  general  conclusion, 
it  will  be  sufficient  to  add  that  a  careful  com- 
putation, based  upon  45  principal  commodi- 
ties, shows  a  decline  in  the  period  from  1874 
to  1892,  of  from  102  to  68.  This  shows,  at 
least,  a  remarkable  sympathy  between  the 
bullion  prices  of  silver  and  the  prices  of  all 
the  principal  products  of  industry,  and  sug- 
gests the  desirability  of  maintaining  the 
price  of  silver,  if  possible.  The  previous  Il- 
lustration strongly  intimates  that  the  free 
coinage  of  silver  upon  a  full  legal  tender 
basis  would  have  fully  maintained  the  bullion 
price  of  silver,  as  it  had  done  for  the  entire 
period  of  our  national  history  up  to  1873. 
At  this  point  I  fancy  I  hear  some  saying  : 


"  I  do  not  quite  understand.  My  silver 
money  appears  to  be  just  as  good  as  my 
gold  money;  if  I  go  to  town  to  make  pur- 
chases, I  can  buy  just  as  much  in  the  way 
of  family  supplies  with  twenty  silver  dollars 
as  I  can  with  a  double  eagle."  Yes,  you 
can.  The  difference  I  have  indicated  does 
not  appear  in  small  cash  transactions. 

But  I  will  state  a  case,  one  that  is  not  un- 
common, that  will  make  it  plain.  Suppose 
that  in  1873  you  mortgaged  your  farm  to 
secure  a  loan  of  $5000,  payable  in  gold  coin. 
If  you  gave  such  a  note  it  was  almost  cer- 
tainly written  payable  in  gold  coin.  Sup- 
pose, further,  that  you  have  been  able  to 
do  no  more  than  meet  the  interest  annually, 
getting  the  note  and  mortgage  renewed  from 
time  to  time  as  it  became  necessary.  You 
still  owe  the  original  $5000,  but  now  you 
must  pay  it.  You  are  a  wheat-grower,  we 
will  say.  In  1872,  with  wheat  at  $1.47  per 
bushel,  you  could  have  paid  the  $5000  loan 
with  3400  bushels  of  wheat.  But  now,  with 
wheat  at  68  cents  per  bushel,  it  will  take 
7353  bushels  to  pay  the  same  loan.  This 
makes  it  very  clear  that  something  calam- 
itous has  happened  to  you  when  it  takes  2 ' 
times  as  much  of  your  staple  product  to  pay 
a  given  indebtedness  as  it  did  20  years  ago. 
Now,  if  free  coinage  would  have  maintained 
silver  at  a  parity  with  gold,  at  the  ratio  of  16 
to  1,  and  if  the  maintenance  of  the  price  of 
silver  would  have  maintained  the  prices  of 
the  products  of  industry  in  general,  the  con- 
tinuance of  free  coinage  would  have  been  a 
boon  to  the  farmer.  It  is  for  you,  fellow 
patrons,  to  discuss  in  your  granges  and 
judge  as  to  the  probability  of  the  effect  indi- 
cated in  the  foregoing,  and  determine,  at  the 
same  time,  whether  it  will  be  for  your  ad- 
vantage emphatically  to  demand  the  free 
and  unlimited  coinage  of  gold  and  silver 
upon  equal  conditions. 

If  you  ask  why  the  repeal,  in  1873,  of  free- 
coinage  laws  relating  to  silver,  which  had 
been  operative  since  the  institution  of  our 
Constitutional  Government,  coupled  with 
similar  action  by  other  nations,  operated  to 
produce  a  decline  of  over  40  per  cent  in  the 
value  of  that  metal  in  20  years,  the  answer 
is  very  simple  :  It  reduced  the  demand  for 
silver  by  nearly  one-half.  It  is  a  well-known 
law  that  when  the  demand  for  any  article 
falls  off  the  price  declines  accordingly. 

I  do  not  forget  that  there  are  other  factors 
to  this  problem,  but  I  risk  nothing  in  affirm- 
ing that  they  are  all  subordinate — that  the 
one  under  discussion  is  paramount. 

(Concluded  in  next  week's  Rural.) 


State  ok  Ohio,  City  of  Toledo,  ) 
Lucas  County.  j 
Frank  J.  Cheney  makes  oath  that  he  is  the  senior 
partner  of  the  firm  of  F.  J.  Cheney  &  Co.,  doing  busi- 
ness in  the  City  of  Toledo.  County  and  State  afore- 
said, and  that  said  firm  will  pay  the  sum  of  ONE 
HUNDRED  DOLLARS  for  each  and  every  case  of 
Catarrh  that  cannot  be  cured  by  the  use  of  Hall's 
Catarbh  Cube.; 

FRANK  J.  CHENEY. 
Sworn  to  before  me  aud  subscribed  in  my  presence, 
this  6th  day  of  December,  A.  D.,  18S6. 


SKA  L. 


A.  W.  GLEA80N, 

Notary  Public. 


Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  internaUy  and  acts 
directly  on  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of  the 
system.  Send  for  testimonials,  free. 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 
*S"  Sold  by  Druggists,  76c. 


T.  JACOBS  OIL  Perfect  Cure  of 


BURNS,  BRUISES,  SCALDS, 
CUTS  AND  WOUNDS. 


7  SPRAY  PUMP B  $5.50-  5£«S 


?Tm  AUTOMATIC   MIXER  BAR 

^•71?*  Kn.l.irei-.l  l.y  (hi  leading  Knd 
4£a9      A  valuable  Mlii.s  Book  (wort 


WILLSPRAY  10  ACRES  PER  DAY. 


BARREL  ATTACHMENT. 

moinologists  of  the  U.  8. 
nrth  fi.00)  given  to  each 
purchase!  SATISFACTION  G\  Alt  ANTKKD 
or  illonry  Refunded.  Illus.  Hook  on  .Spraying 
Free,  itapid  sellers.  One  Agent  has  already  sold 
over  2.0OO.    For  full  particulars  and  terniH  address 

P    LEWIS  MFG.  CO.  c  a^s^STy. 


Send  for  Price  Lists 

OF  GUNS 
And  all  Articles  used 
by  Hunters  and 
Anglers. 

GEO.  "W.  !SH«=«-J3A7':EI.  525  KEARNY  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


GUNS  SENT  ON 
TRIAL. 

OLD  GUN8  TAKEN 
IS  EXCHANGE. 


Total..   $3,128,524,845 


MILKMEN 

Who  ride  Id  those  famous 

"LOW-DOWN"  WAGONS 

are  protected  from  the  storm.  They  never  bare  lame  hacks.  Tbeynever  ihp  or 
fall  getting  in  and  out.  Their  milk  la  not  churned.  THEY  LIVE  LOufu 
AS  it  THEY  PROIPEB.  You  can  get  full  particular*  by  writing  the 

PARSONS  "LOW-DOWN"  WAGON  CO.,  Earlville,  N.  Y. 


February  3,  1894. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 
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^Agricultural  J^otes. 


CALIFORNIA. 

Butte. 

Oroville  Register:  While  farmers  and  land- 
owners are  casting  their  eyes  and  stretching 
their  ears  in  every  direction  in  search  of  some- 
thing more  profitable  than  grain  and  hay,  they 
ought  to  examine  the  merits  of  this  Mexican 
grass  with  a  name  something  like  the  great  iron 
founder's.  Canaigre  is  a  plant  with  a  beet-like 
root  and  a  rhubarb-like  leaf.  The  root  contains 
the  same  acid  that  oak  bark  does,  and  is  there- 
fore very  valuable  for  tanning  leather.  For 
this  purpose  canaigre  roots  are  worth  $10  a  ton, 
or  twice  as  much  as  sugar  beets.  You  can  dry 
the  roots  and  ship  them  East  or  to  Europe. 
The  cultivation  of  this  plant  will  pay  from  $30 
to  $50  an  acre,  and  it  will  grow  in  a  climate  so 
dry  that  Sahara  would  be  rainy  alongside  of  it. 
It  is  found  wild  in  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Lower 
California  and  in  parts  of  Mexico.  Its  use  will 
save  oak  and  hemlock  forests  and  will  enrich 
the  sagacious  man  who  plants  it.  Try  canaigre  I 
It  will  pay  better  than  potatoes,  corn  or  clover, 
will  bring  in  more  money  than  a  note  on  good 
interest,  and  make  your  land  more  valuable 
than  when  sown  to  alfalfa  or  planted  to  beans. 
Do  not  fear  there  will  be  too  much  of  it  to  sell 
or  that  the  price  will  go  lower  than  the  bottom 
of  a  well. 

Contra  Costa. 

Contra  Costa  Gazette:  Some  three  years  ago 
the  late  Senator  Stanford,  after  a  careful  in- 
vestigation of  different  localities  with  a  view  of 
ascertaining  the  best  point  for  the  storage  of 
wine,  where  it  would  mature  under  the  most 
favorable  conditions,  selected  Port  Costa  as  in 
his  opinion  fully  answering  all  requirements. 
A  winebouse  was  accordingly  constructed  there, 
and  in  April,  1893,  about  200,000  gallons  of  the 
vintage  of  his  La  Vina  vineyard,  comprising 
dry  wines  and  fortified  wines  and  brandies, 
were  stored  there.  The  Senator  did  not  live 
long  enough  to  fully  realize  the  fruition  of  his 
experiment,  but  the  result  is  reported  to  be  en- 
tirely satisfactory. 

Kern. 

Delano  Courier:  Mr.  Poss,  who  has  charge  of 
the  Semi-Tropic  Orchard  and  Vineyard  Com- 
pany's 320-acre  tract  20  miles  southwest  of  De- 
lano, is  preparing  to  set  out  about  10,000  trees 
this  season.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  planting 
was  continued  till  a  very  late  date,  many  of  the 
trees  failed  to  make  a  satisfactory  growth,  and 
such  will  be  replaced  with  new  ones. 

The  Kern  Californian  tells  how  a  farmer  up 
that  way  catches  jackrabbits:  "In  the  wire 
fence  he  has  cut  a  tempting  hole,  and  hanging 
down  in  front  of  it  on  the  inside  is  a  swinging 
gate  of  iron  wire  screen  with  a  half-inch  mesh. 
The  rabbit,  attracted  by  this  oasis  of  greenery 
in  the  desert,  travels  along  the  outside  of  the 
fence  until  he  comes  to  the  hole.  He  looks 
through  the  meshes  of  the  screen,  pushes  the 
light  swinging  door  inward  and  enters  into  an 
enclosure  covered  at  the  sides  and  top  with  or- 
dinary wire  natting.  The  door  swings  back 
into  place  and  bunny  is  trapped.  Another 
swinging  door  lets  the  rabbit  into  a  similar  en- 
closure, where  he  is  easily  captured.  If  such 
traps  were  used  on  every  ranch  in  the  valley, 
there  would  be  a  steady  drain  upon  the  rabbit 
population.  It  costs  but  little  to  make,  and 
once  up,  the  trap  is  always  ready  for  the  ven- 
turesome rabbit  without  any  further  attendant, 
expenses  being  attached." 

Kings. 

N.  W.  Motheral,  Horticultural  Commissioner 
for  Kings  county,  declares  the  Osage  orange  to 
be  the  natural  home  of  the  scale  bug,  and  is  or- 
dering all  hedges  thoroughly  sprayed  or  cut 
down. 

Mendocino. 

Ukiah  Dispatch:  Superintendent  Swortfinger, 
of  the  Fruit  Ranch,  left  at  our  office  this  week 
a  "  cut"  from  a  two-year-old  French  prune  tree, 
one  season's  growth,  which  measures  nine  feet 
and  six  inches.  The  tree  which  shows  this  re- 
markable growth  is  only  one  of  many  planted 
on  red  land  on  the  east  side  of  Little  Lake  val- 
ley. 

Los  Angeles. 

A  Pomona  correspondent  writes  as  follows  to 
the  Santa  Ana  Blade:  Pomona  orange-growers 
are  a  good  deal  troubled  because  it  is  rumored 
that  some  members  of  the  local  association  are 
selling  their  fruit  to  outside  commission  men. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  commission  men  are 
making  desperate  efforts  to  get  at  weak-kneed 
members  of  the  associations  by  offering  tempt- 
ing prices  just  now.  In  that  way  they  hope  to 
break  up  or  demoralize  the  co-operative  move- 
ment, but  their  plan  is  so  transparent  that 
none  of  the  growers  should  give  them  any  as- 
sistance. Their  only  safety  is  to  stand  to- 
gether. 

The  olive  nurserymen  of  Pomona  are  busy 
getting  trees  ready  for  shipment.  Over  70  men 
were  employed  in  and  about  the  olive  nurseries 
here  last  week.  A  small  lot  of  young  olive 
trees  were  sent  to  Cape  Town,  South  Africa,  by 
Howland  Bros,  last  week. 

Pomona  Progress:  "  The  average  contract 
price  for  good,  careful  work  in  an  orange  or 
lemon  orchard,"  said  a  man  who  has  worked 
in  orchards  in  southern  California  for  years,  "  is 
$15  an  acre  for  a  year.  Of  course  there  are 
some  who  will  contract  the  work  for  a  dollar 
or  two  less  per  acre  than  that,  but  you  know 
there  are  all  kinds  of  ways  to  look  after  and 
care  for  any  orchard  property.  I  am  talking 
about  the  best  ways.  Some  young  orange  and 
lemon  orchards  are  in  such  heavy  soil,  and 
have  such  peculiar  appliances  for  irrigation 
that  a  man  will  not  get  even  boy's  wages  by 
contracting  their  care  for  a  year  at  $15.  Several 
owners  of  orchards  here  pay  $18  per  acre  yearly, 
and  one  or  two  pay  $20  an  acre.   A  contractor 


of  work  in  a  citrus  orchard  has  not  only  the 
care  of  the  irrigation,  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil  and  the  keeping  of  weeds  free  from  the 
place,  but,  if  he  is  conscientious  and  worthy  of 
his  hire,  he  should  take  upon  himself  all  re- 
sponsibility of  injury  by  gophers  and  rabbits, 
and  depredations  by  persons.  He  looks  after 
the  place  as  carefully  as  if  he  owned  it  him- 
self." 

Orange. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Tustin  Fruit-Growers' 
Association  the  following  bids  for  picking, 
packing  and  placing  the  fruit  in  the  cars  were 
received :  C.  B.  Jeffries  of  Los  Angeles,  16 
cents  per  packed  box;  Y.  S.  Armstrong  of  Los 
Angeles,  32$  cents;  Willard  Brcs.  of  Tustin, 
17£  rents  per  box  of  68  pounds,  aB  weighed 
into  the  packing  house,  or  19  cents  per  packed 
box  loaded  on  the  cars;  Collins  &  Co.  of  Santa 
Ana,  19  cents  per  packed  box  loaded  on  the 
cars.  The  bid  of  C.  B.  Jeffries,  of  Los  Angeles, 
was  accepted  by  the  Board  of  Directors,  with 
the  stipulation  that  Mr.  Jeffries  should,  as  far 
as  possible,  employ  his  help  from  Tustin. 

The  Santa  Ana  Blade  reports  that  Mr.  J.  F. 
Rehem  has  invented  a  machine  for  pitting 
apricots,  peaches,  etc.,  that  is  considered  to  be 
better  than  anything  heretofore  made  in  the 
same  line.  The  fruit  is  fed  into  a  hopper  and 
tube  which  carries  it  by  gravitation  on  to  the 
edge  of  a  pair  of  revolving  circular  knives, 
which  cut  the  meat  to  the  stone.  Passing 
through  the  revolving  knives  the  fruit  is 
forced  against  the  separator  or  pitter,  which  is 
a  V-shaped  knife  which  disengages  the  stone 
from  the  meat.  The  latter  drops  down  on  one 
side  and  the  former  on  the  other.  By  an  in- 
genious and  simple  arrangement  of  springs  the 
knives  are  so  adjusted  that  a  stone  of  more 
than  average  size  is  passed  through  without 
causing  stoppage  or  difficulty. 

Anaheim  Gazette:  It  costs  about  32  or  33 
cents  per  box  to  pick,  handle  and  box  or- 
anges. Paramore  &  Smith,  who  are  now  en- 
gaged in  handling  the  crop  of  the  Santiago 
Association,  get  33  cents — the  box  material, 
nails  and  paper  being  furnished  by  the  associa- 
tion and  charged  to  the  contractors.  The  Tus- 
tin growers  supply  the  material,  as  do  the 
Santiago  growers,  but  do  not  charge  it  to  the 
contractor,  who  is  paid  only  for  the  work. 
The  Tustin  contractor  gets  16  cents  per  box. 
One  great  advantage  of  the  co-operative  plan  is 
the  uniformity  of  the  condition  in  which  the 
fruit  goes  to  market,  and  the  thorough  system 
of  grading,  and  another  is  the  guarantee  that 
no  frozen  or  damaged  fruit  will  be  offered  by 
the  associations. 

Santa  Ana  Blade :  David  Yorba  has  sold 
350  wethers  to  McFadden  &  Brown  for  $3.25  a 
piece.  The  same  sheep  last  year  at  this  time 
were  worth  $3.50.  Now  they  are  a  year  older 
and  have  the  season's  wool  on  them  besides. 
It  is,  in  fact,  impossible  to  sell  wool  this  year, 
and  the  sheep  men  consider  themselves  lucky 
to  be  able  to  sell  their  stock  at  almost  any 
price. 

The  manager  of  the  Santiago  Orange- 
Growers'  Association,  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
board,  made  an  estimate  of  amount  of  oranges 
in  the  groves  in  the  association,  and  the  differ- 
ent varieties,  and  gave  them  as  follows  : 

Boxes. 

Mediterranean  Sweets  12,640 

Navels   3,694 

Seedlings  10,585 

St.  Michaels   626 

Malta  Bloods   20 

Late  Valencias   300 


Total  _  27,865 

Or  over  93  carloads,  being  fully  90  per  cent  of 
the  oranges  in  the  district  about  Santa  Ana. 

Placer. 

At  its  regular  meeting,  last  Saturday,  the 
Placer  County  Fruit-Growers'  Association  de- 
termined to  organize  a  County  Fruit  Exchange. 
To  carry  out  this  determination,  the  president 
appointed  the  following  committees  to  act: 
Prom  Auburn  and  Colfax  and  the  north — Capt. 
McCann,  F.  de  Gomez  and  Geo.  Hill;  New- 
castle— J.  F.  Madden  and  T.  W.  Madeley; 
Penryn — P.  W.  Butler,  Fred  C.  Miles  and 
Major  G.  H.  Turner;  Loomis — J.  N.  Barton  and 
J.  Coppin;  Roseville — Mr.  Bedell  Senior;  Lin- 
coln—James Croly,  Fred  C.  Crosby  and  A.  B. 
Crook.  A  final  meeting  will  be  held  February 
10th. 

Riverside. 

The  Riverside  Fruit  Exchange  is  shipping  15 
carloads  of  oranges  daily. 

Santa  Barbara. 

Santa  Maria  Graphic:  Messrs.  Thos.  Boyd 
aud  J.  F.  Goodwin  have  completed  the  enu- 
meration of  the  fruit  trees  of  the  valley,  and  it 
may  be  stated,  in  round  numbers,  that  there 
are  350,000  trees  in  the  valley.  Of  this  number, 
fully  20,000  are  walnuts.  When  all  these  trees 
come  into  full  bearing  the  yield  of  the  valley 
will  be  enormous,  and  the  number  of  new  trees 
is  increasing  each  year. 

Santa  Maria  Times:  The  separator  is  bound 
to  come  into  general  use  among  dairymen  who 
are  isolated  from  creameries.  All  who  use  it 
say  that  it  pays  well,  and  that  calves  fed  from 
separator  skimmed  milk  do  better  than  in  the 
old  way,  and  that  a  small  separator  will  pay  for 
itself  every  year  in  butter-fat  saved.  There  are 
some  three  or  four  already  in  use  here  and 
more  will  be  ordered  soon. 

Lompoc  Record:  Ex-Secretary  of  State  Thos. 
Beck  has  made  arrangements  to  plant  out  5000 
apricot  trees  on  the  Blackburn  tract,  on  the 
Santa  Rita  rancho,  and  sufficient  hops,  to  test 
the  soil  and  climate  for  this  last  production.  If 
the  hops  prove  a  success,  from  50  to  100  acres 
will  be  planted  as  speedily  as  possible.  This 
area  will  require  the  services  of  400  hands  in  the 
picking  season. 

Santa  Maria  Times:    Two  months  ago  it 


looked  like  there  would  be  a  surplus  of  hay  to 
carry  over  this  season,  but  from  present  ap- 
pearances it  will  all  be  used.  Feed  is  very  late, 
and  coming  slowly.  Our  people  have  learned 
that  it  does  not  pay  to  starve  their  stock,  and 
they  are  feeding  more  than  before.  The  rail- 
road has  taken  some  and  will  take  more.  Hay 
is  getting  to  be  more  and  more  of  an  item  every 
year  and  it  will  henceforth  be  one  of  oar  profit- 
able crops. 

Santa  Cruz. 

The  fruit  growers  of  Soquel  have  taken  steps 
to  organize  a  local  fruit  exchange  to  co-operate 
with  the  State  Exchange  recently  organized. 

Watsonville  Fajaronian:  The  beet  seed  for 
planting  of  1894  is  at  the  factory,  having  ar- 
rived last  week.  There  will  be  a  big  rush  for  it 
before  long.  Over  12,000  acres  have  been  con- 
tracted, and  to  plant  that  amount  of  land  a 
vast  amount  of  seed  will  be  required.  That 
acreage,  if  in  one  tract  of  land  would  be  four 
miles  wide  by  five  miles  long — 20  square  miles 
of  beets. 

Watsonville  Pajaronian:  San  Jose  is  the  ter- 
minal point  for  shipments  from  this  valley, 
and  the  freight  to  that  point — about  $30  per  car 
— has  to  be  prepaid.  Shippers  claim  that  the 
local  freight  to  San  Jose — a  haul  of  50  miles — 
is  as  great  as  paid  on  the  through  rate  for  the 
haul  from  San  Jose  across  the  Sierras  to  Truckee. 
The  trouble  of  re-billing  from  San  Jose  and  the 
added  expense  of  local  freight  to  that  point  has 
seriously  affected  the  sale  of  fruit  and  spuds  to 
Eastern  buyers.  A  number  of  good  sales  have 
been  lost  thereby.  The  increased  growth  of 
Eastern  fruit  shipments  is  to  the  gain  of  the 
railroad  company;  and  if  they  would  give  each 
fruit-shipping  point  terminal  rates  for  East- 
bound  fruit  their  carrying  traffic  would  be 
wonderfully  increased,  and  the  fruit  packers  of 
California  would  reach  more  markets  and  fruit 
culture  would  receive  a  wonderful  stimulus  in 
California.  The  injustice  done  Watsonville  in 
this  matter  can  and  should  be  remedied.  We 
suggest  that  a  committee  of  fruitmen  lay  the 
matter  before  the  railroad  officials. 

Pajaionian:  One  hundred  and  seventy  car- 
loads of  apples  have  been  shipped  direct  from 
this  valley  to  Eastern  points  since  the  opening 
of  the  season,  and  a  large  number  of  carloads  of 
Pajaro  apples  were  repacked  in  San  Francisco 
and  sent  East.  The  shipping  season  is  not  yet 
over,  and  several  carloads  have  been  forwarded 
this  week. 

Sonoma. 

Farmer:  Will  Leggett  says  that  hop  men 
have  no  reason  to  complain  about  the  heavy 
rains  that  have  covered  their  yards  with  wash 
dirt  and  renewed  their  productiveness.  In  his 
estimation  the  ideal  soil  for  the  hop  is  a  deep 
sediment  that  is  enriched  every  few  years  by 
the  fresh  deposits  resulting  from  overflow. 

Sutter. 

Yuba  City  Independent:  Our  further  observa- 
tion ib  that  the  fields  average  just  as  well,  all 
things  being  equal,  when  harvested  aa  when 
beaded  and  thrashed.  Nevertheless,  there  are 
three  serious  objections  to  the  combined  har- 
vesters— their  great  cost,  the  short  time  they 
will  run  without  costly  repairs,  and  the  fact 
that  they  foul  the  land  and  scatter  the  seeds  of 
obnoxious  plants.  The  first  two  of  these  ob- 
jections may  be  partially  overcome  in  time. 
The  present  selling  price  is  out  of  proportion  to 
other  machinery  of  similar  kind  and  will  prob- 
ably be  reduced.  A  header  that  will  cut  30 
acres  a  day  can  be  bought  for  $250,  and  a  sepa- 
rator that  will  thrash  1000  sacks  a  day  can  be 
bought  for  $600.  In  the  same  proportion  a 
harvester  ought  to  be  sold  for  less  than  $1000. 
The  second  objection  can  be  overcome  by  more 
careful  construction.  But  the  last  objection 
will  remain  as  long  as  tares  grow  among  the 
wheat.  We  believe  that  in  general  a  cleaner 
job  of  cutting  can  be  done  with  a  harvester  than 
a  header,  but  if  the  grain  be  light  and  thin  on 
the  ground,  it  is  more  expensive  than  heading 
and  thrashing.  If  the  grain  be  heavy,  it  can  be 
put  in  the  sacks  cheaper  with  the  harvester. 

C.  N.  Tharsing  intends  to  plant  10,000  young 
fruit  trees  for  M.  A.  Marcuse  on  his  ranch  near 
Tudor,  Sutter  county,  this  spring. 

Tulare. 

C.  J.  Berry  in  letter  to  Visalia  Delta:  I  am 
often  surprised  at  the  fact  that  all  the  asparagus 
used  in  Visalia  comes  from  the  Sacramento  dis- 
trict. It  is  one  of  the  finest  dishes  that  we  get 
from  our  garden.  It  takes  two  years  to  produce 
the  first  crop,  but  after  that  it  will  furnish  a 
crop  every  year.  It  does  not  die  out,  and  if 
you  ever  want  to  destroy  it,  you  will  always 
wish  you  had  put  your  bed  of  asparagus  in  the 
spot  that  you  intended  it  to  stay.  Procure 
plants  one  or  two  years  old.  Set  them  in  a  fur- 
row about  two  feet  apart.  Spread  the  roots  out 
nicely.  Don't  let  them  lie  in  the  sun  before 
planting.  Cover  the  plants  about  four  inches 
deep.   It  is  advisable  to  make  the  bed  as  rich  as 


possible.  The  ground  cannot  be  too  rich  foi 
asparagus.  Keep  the  weeds  oat  the  first  year 
and  let  the  yoang  plants  grow.  The  second 
year  some  can  be  cut.  The  third  year  and 
every  year  thereafter  it  can  be  cut  through  the 
entire  season. 

About  440  acres  of  new  ground  will  be  planted 
to  fru't  trees  this  season  in  the  section  of 
country  tributary  to  Visalia.  At  least  three- 
fourths  of  the  land  will  be  devoted  to  prune 
trees. 

Major  C.  J.  Berry  will  plant  20  acres  of  foot- 
hill land,  east  of  this  city,  to  olives  this  season. 
Yolo. 

A  Winters  correspondent  declares  that  500,000 
trees  will  be  planted  in  the  Capay  canyon  this 
season. 

A  Guinda  correspondent  says  that  the  or- 
chard planting  this  season  will  far  surpass  that 
of  any  previous  year. 


Turkey  red  on  cotton 


or  wash  out.  No  other 
will  doit.  Package  to 
color21ba.,by  mall,  10 
cts. ;  6 ,  any  color— for 
wool  orcotton,  40c.  Big  pay  Agents.  Wrltequlck.  Men- 
turn  this  paper.  FRENCH  DYE  CO.Vassar.Mlch 


30  minutes 


Burlingfon"Stay-On" 

STABLE  BLANKET  fits  like  a  tailor-made 
coat.  Ask  your  dealer  for  the  "  BURLINGTON." 
Write  for  handsome  illustrated  catalogue — sent  free. 

BURLINGTON  BLANKET  CO.,Burllngton,Wls. 


CHOPPERS 

ATTENTION! 

ASK  FOR  THIS  AXE. 

USE  NO  OTHER. 

Wood-choppers,  try  the 

Kelly  Perfect  fixe 

It  will  cat  more  wood 
than  any  other  axe. 

The  scoop  in  the  blade 
keeps  it  from  sticking  in 
the  wood,  and  makes  it 
cut  deeper  than  any  other 
axe.  Ask  your  dealer  for 
it.  Send  us  his  name  if 
he  don't  keep  it.  It  is  the 
Anti-Trust  Axe. 

Kelly  Axe  Mfg.Co. 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 


plMIUs 

eHfet 


ST0CKT0NIA 


Your  Grocer  Has  It.  "-91    Ask  For  It. 


A  LOT  FOR  $1  A  WEEK 

A  dollar  a  week  for  sixty  weeks,  buys  a  lot  25x126  feet 
east  of  Chicago  Heights,  the  great  manufacturing  su- 
burb of  Chicago.  Sixteen  factories,  streets  paved,  stone 
sidewalk,  beautiful  shade  trees,  schools,  churches,  etc. 
No  doubt  these  lots  will  treble  In  value  within  one  year. 

No  such  bargain  was  ever  offered  in  Chicago  Real  Es- 
tate. These  lots  are  now  on  the  Belt  Line  where  facto- 
ries are  now  is  successful  operation,  employing  over 
60,000  people.    Business  ttansaeted  for  non-residents. 

Address,  DeForrest  Land  Co.,  Unity  Building,  Chicago. 


AND  HOW  TO 
GROW  THEM. 
By  Prof.  Edward 
J.  Wlokson. 


c/iLirohfii/i  Mits 

A  practical,  explicit  and  comprehensive  book  embodying 
the  experience  and  methods  of  hundreds  of  successful 
growers,  aud  constituting  a  trustworthy  guide  by  which  tba 
inexperienced  may  successfully  produce  the  fruits  for  which 
California  in  famous.  600  pages.  Fully  Illustrated.  Price  $3, 
Postpaid.  Send  for  circular.  DEWEY  PUBLISHING  OO. 
Publishers.  220  Market  Street,  Ban  Francisco,  Oal. 


CHEAPEST. 


DON'T  {BUY 

AN 

INFERIOR 
ARTICLE 

Because  It  Is  mor 
profitable  to  soma 
one  else. 


Squirrel  and  Gopher  Exterminator! 

TN  SMALL  AND  LARGE  OANB. 
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Gems  of  Thought. 

He  who  forgets  his  own  friends  merely  to 
follow  those  ol  a  higher  degree  is  a  snob. — 
Thackeray. 

The  devil  knew  not  what  he  did  when  he 
made  man  politic;  he  crossed  himself  by  it. — 
Shakespeare. 

Do  not  accustom  yourself  to  consider  debt 
only  as  an  inconvenience;  you  will  find  it  a 
calamity. — Johnson. 

No  true  and  permanent  fame  can  be 
founded  except  in  labors  for  the  happiness 
and  good  of  mankind. — Charles  Sumner. 

If  your  eye  is  on  the  Eternal  your  intellect 
will  grow,  and  your  opinions  and  actions 
have  a  beauty  which  no  learning  or  com- 
bined advantages  of  other  men  can  rival.— 
Emerson. 

In  troubled  water  you  can  scarce  see  your 
face,  or  see  it  very  little  till  the  water  be 
quiet  and  stand  still;  so  In  troubled  times 
you  can  see  little  truth;  when  times  are  quiet 
and  settled,  then  truth  appears. — Selden. 

I  have  sometimes  thought  if  the  sun  were 
an  intelligence  he  would  be  horribly  incensed 
at  the  world  he  is  appointed  to  enlighten; 
such  a  tale  of  ages,  exhibiting  a  tiresome  re- 
pletion of  stupidity,  follies  and  crime. — 
John  Foster. 

If  he  who  has  little  wit  needs  a  master  to 
inform  his  stupidity,  he  who  has  much  fre- 
quently needs  ten  to  keep  in  check  his 
worldly  wisdom,  which  might  otherwise,  like 
a  high-mettled  charger,  toss  him  to  the 
ground. — Scriver. 

How  little  our  knowledge  of  mankind  Is 
derived  from  intentional  accurate  observa- 
tion! Most  of  it  has,  unsought,  found  its 
way  into  the  mind  from  the  continual  pres- 
entation of  the  objects  to  our  unthinking 
view.  It  is  a  knowledge  of  sensation  rather 
than  of  reflection. — John  Foster. 

This  man,  we  may  say,  became  morally 
great  by  being  in  his  own  age  what  in  some 
other  ages  many  might  have  been,  a  genuine 
man.  His  grand  excellency  was  this,  that 
he  was  genuine.  As  his  primary  faculty,  the 
foundations  of  all  others,  was  intellect,  depth 
and  force  of  vision,  so  his  primary  virtue 
was  justice,  was  the  courage  to  be  just. — 
Carlyle  on  Goethe. 

Do  good,  and  leave  behind  you  a  monu- 
ment of  virtue  that  the  storms  of  time  can 
never  destroy.  Write  your  name  in  kind- 
ness, love  and  mercy  on  the  hearts  of  thou- 
sands you  come  in  contact  with,  year  by 
year,  you  will  never  be  forgotten — your 
name,  your  deeds,  will  be  as  legible  on  the 
hearts  you  leave  behind  as  the  stars  on  the 
brow  of  evening.  Good  deeds  will  shine  as 
the  stars  of  heaven. — Chalmers. 

Our  life  is  shaped,  our  character  and  des- 
tiny determined,  partly  by  things  which  we 
can  control  and  partly  by  things  which  we 
cannot.  It  is  of  the  former  class  that  we 
hear  most  from  our  moral  and  religious 
teachers.  Teachers  of  morals  and  religion 
must  appeal  to  men  as  free,  must  plead  with 
them  to  do  certain  things  and  to  abstain 
from  certain  other  things,  both  confessedly 
within  their  power.  — President  Warren's 
Baccalaureate  before  Boston  University. 


Amount  of  Paint  Required  for  a 
Given  Surface. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  a  rule  that  will 
apply  in  all  cases,  as  the  amount  varies  with 
the  kind  and  thickness  of  the  paint,  the  kind 
of  wood  or  other  material  to  which  it  is  ap- 
plied, the  age  of  the  surface,  etc.,  says  the 
Clay  Journal.  The  following  is  an  approx- 
imate rule  :  Divide  the  number  of  square 
feet  of  surlace  by  200.  The  result  will  be  the 
number  of  gallons  of  liquid  paint  required 
to  give  two  coats;  or  divide  by  18  and  the 
result  will  be  the  number  of  pounds  of  pure 
ground  white  lead  required  to  give  three 
coats. 

Electricity  as  a  Rain-Maker. 
M.  M.  A.  Badouin  has  stated  before  the 
French  Academy  of  Sciences  that  as  far 
back  as  1876  he  obtained  rain  by  drawing 
electricity  from  the  clouds  by  means  of  a 
kite.  To  prove  that  this  was  possible,  M. 
Badouin  conducted  an  experiment  on  Octo- 
ber 5th  last,  at  about  5:15  p.  m.  He  ob- 
tained contact  with  the  clouds  situated  at  an 
estimated  distance  of  1300  yards.  At  that 
moment,  it  is  stated,  a  local  cloud  was  no- 
ticed and  several  drops  of  rain  fell.  As  soon 
as  the  contact  ceased,  which  was  effected  by 
hauling  down  the  kite,  the  normal  state  of 
affairs  was  resumed  at  5:30  p.  m. 

—The  surveyors  under  F.  G.  Brooks  have 
completed  the  line  from  a  point  on  Owens 
river,  Inyo  county,  to  the  Alabama  hills,  a 
distance  of  about  21  miles. 


THE  REMARKABLE  CURE    OF    J.  B. 
WHITE  OF  THIS  CITY. 

A  Cripple  for  Two  Tears,  Pronounced  In- 
curable bjr  Physicians  and  Given  up  by 
His  Friends  to  Die —  How  He  Ob- 
tained Belief   and  Became  a 
Well  Man  —  His  Daughter's 
Marvelous  Improvement. 


(From  the  Minneapolis  Journal.) 

"  Precious  is  the  panacea  that  cures  when 
hope  is  gone  and  medical  advice  pronounces 
the  death  sentence—'  incurable.'  How  terrible 
it  is  to  think  of  leaving  this  sweet  life  before 
the  allotted  years  of  man's  time  here  on  earth 
are  spent."  Thus  spoke  J.  B.  White  of  1201,  3d 
St.,  N.  E.,  last  night  to  a  Journal  reporter. 
Mr.  White  has  been  much  talked  about  of  late, 
and  the  following  conversation  explains  why  : 

"  I  am  a  native  of  Shediac,  New  Brunswick, 
and  of  French  descent.  I  have  been  in  Min- 
neapolis for  many  years.  I  am  now  60  years 
old.  I  fell  from  a  building  two  years  ago  and 
broke  my  thigh,  besides  injuring  myself  in- 
ternally. The  doctors  could  do  nothing  for 
me  but  let  the  bones  grow  together  as  best  they 
could.  When  I  was  able  to  walk  on  crutches  I 
came  near  dying  from  the  ■  complication  of 
troubles  that  had  set  in  after  the  fall.  For  one 
year  and  a  half  I  walked  on  crutches,  striving 
in  vain  to  find  some  relief  from  the  misery  I 
felt  night  and  day.  The  worst  part  of  my 
afflictions  was  that  I  could  not  eat  anything. 
If  I  could  have  taken  nourishment  and  kept  it 
down  I  could  have  stood  the  pain  better.  I 
had  four  doctors  and  kept  taking  all  sorts  of 
medicines.  I  had  to  stop  all  of  them  or  I 
would  have  been  a  dead  man.  I  have  enough 
bottles  left  to  start  a  drug  store.  I  would  be 
troubled  so  with  headaches,  and  my  hips 
would  pain  me  so  that  I  often  thought 
I  should  go  crazy.  I  was  so  emaciated 
that  there  was  nothing  to  me  but  skin 
and  bone.  Last  summer  I  felt  as  if  I  was 
nearly  dead.  My  kidneys  then  began  to  bother 
me.  I  got  so  I  could  not  sleep  only  at  inter- 
vals. Finally  I  gave  up  in  despair.  One  day 
I  was  sitting  out  on  the  porch.  It  was  a  beau- 
tiful, sunny  day.  The  singing  of  birds  and 
the  odor  of  flowers  set  me  to  thinking  of  my 
childhood  days.  From  that  my  thoughts  re- 
verted to  the  little  French  weekly  paper,  Le 
Moniteur  Acadien.  that  we  got,  and  I  thought  I 
would  like  to  read  it  and  see  how  things  were 
at  my  old  home.  I  told  my  wife  to  give  me 
the  last  number.  She  brought  me  the  one 
that  came  that  morning.  The  first  thing  I  saw 
was  a  long  article  about  the  miraculous  cure  of 
a  cripple.  I  read  on  and  on,  becoming  more 
interested  than  ever.  The  patient  described  in 
the  article  said  that  Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills 
for  Pale  People  cured  him  and  they  would  cure 
others.  The  story  aroused  my  interest  and  I 
induced  my  druggist  to  send  for  them.  I  did 
not  expect  relief  right  way,  but  soon  they 
made  the  headache  pass  away.  After  taking 
them  some  days  I  could  eat.  People  laughed 
at  me  when  I  began  to  take  the  pills,  telling 
me  I  was  taking  so  much  candy.  But  the  day 
I  threw  away  the  crutches  they  thought  differ- 
ent. I  am  now  well  and  hearty  as  a  young 
man  of  25." 

At  this  juncture  his  married  daughter,  Mrs. 
N.  White,  came  into  the  store.  "There,"  said 
he,  "  is  another  case.  She  has  tried  them,  too." 
The  reporter  thonght  it  would  be  a  good  idea 
to  speak  of  her  case  also,  since  it  was  a  woman's. 
Mrs.  White  married  a  man  of  the  same  name 
as  her  father,  so  this  accounts  for  the  same 
name. 

"  The  doctors,"  she  said,  "  told  me  I  had 
uterine  trouble.  I  was  in  a  miserable  condi- 
tion. Nothing  that  I  took  could  alleviate  the 
pains  I  would  feel  in  my  limbs  and  abdomen. 
I  often  had  fluttering  of  the  heart  and  frequent 
weak  spells.  I  would  eat,  but  it  would  do  mi 
no  good.  I  could  not  sleep.  I  was  in  misery 
and  despair.  My  father  took  Dr.  Williams' 
Pink  Pills,  and  his  improvement  was  so  rapid 
that  I  thought  I  would  take  them  too.  At  first 
I  felt  worse,  and  then  I  began  to  mend  so 
rapidly  that  I  was  astonished.  I  have  taken 
seven  boxes  and  am  now  nearly  well.  I  cat 
do  my  own  work  and  can  sleep  and  eat  well. 
In  the  mornings  I  feel  refreshed  after  a  nightV 
rest." 

August  Grotefend,  who  keeps  the  Germania 
Drug  Store  at  1011  Main  St.,  N.  E.,  corroborated 
what  Mr.  White  had  said  above  in  regard  to 
his  condition,  saying:  "  I  have  sold  a  great 
many  since  these  cures.  Some  of  the  lumber- 
men going  in  the  woods  have  taken  half-dozen 
box  lots  of  these  pills  with  them.  They  cer 
tainly  have  done  a  wonderful  lot  of  good  and 
should  have  the  entire  credit  of  the  cures." 

On  inquiry,  the  Journal  reporter  found  that 
these  pills  are  now  on  sale  at  the  various  whole 
sale  drug  houses  of  Minneapolis  and  8t.  Paul 
and  are  meeting  with  a  good  sale,  but  not  sc 
fast  as  they  will  sell  as  soon  as  their  merit  it 
fully  known.  He  also  found  that  they  wer< 
manufactured  by  Dr.  Williams'  Medicine  Com- 
pany, Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  and  Brockville,  Ont., 
and  the  pills  are  sold  in  boxes  (never  in  bulk 
by  the  hundred)  at  50  cents  a  box,  or  six  boxes 
for  $2.50. 

Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills  are  a  perfect  blood 
builder  and  nerve  restorer,  curing  such  diseases 
as  rheumatism,  neuralgia,  partial  paralysis,  lo- 
comotor ataxia,  St.  Vitus'  dance,  nervous  head- 


ache, nervous  prostration  and  the  tired  feeling 
therefrom,  the  after  effects  of  la  grippe,  in- 
fluenza and  severe  colds,  diseases  depending  on 
humors  in  the  blood,  such  as  scrofula,  chronic 
erysipelas,  etc.  Pink  Pills  give  a  healthy  glow 
to  pale  and  sallow  complexions  and  are  a 
specific  for  the  troubles  peculiar  to  the  female 
system;  in  men  they  effect  a  radical  cure  in  all 
cases  arising  from  mental  worry,  overwork  or 
excesses  of  any  nature. 


An  Attractive  Offer. 

Readers  of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  need  not 
be  told  of  the  high  character  and  general  value  of 
the  Cosmopolitan  Magazine.  It  is  a  splendid 
monthly  publication,  a  marvel  of  beauty  and  excel- 
lence. 

We  will  send  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  and  the 
Cosmopolitan  Magazine  to  any  address  in  the 
United  States  or  Canada  for  twelve  months  for 
$3.50.  This  is  an  attractive  and  unusual  offer  and 
will  not  long  continue. 


$500,000 


TO   LOAI    IN   ANT    AMOUNT  AT   TUB  VBRY  LOWRST  MARKS! 

rate  ot  Interest  on  approved  security  in  Farming  Lands. 
A.  SCUULLER,  Room  11,  508  Montgomery  St.,  San 
Francisco  (Pacific  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Building). 


Hay  Pressing. 

If  you  are  Interested  In  pressing  hay  write  Trnnun 
Booker  4  Co.,  San  Francisco.  They  will  save  von  money. 


YIS 


THERE  'S 
MOW  ELY 
/T 


WHO  MAKE  THE 

'most  money 

rUSE  THE  LATEST  AND  MOST| 

IMPROVED  MACHINERY.! 

JUST  SEND  rOQ  OUQ  C/QCULAR  OF 

CLARK'S 

CUTAWAY  HARROW 

lAND  5EE  WHAT  IT  WILL  DO. 
that's  what  counts 


THE  CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO 


HIQOANUM,  CONN  Ts^ffmS 


Double  Acting  ^^Ef 
1  Excelsior  Spray- 
1  ing  Outfits  prevent  n 
I  Leaf  Blight  &  Wormy 
I  Fruit.   Insures  a  heavy- 
'  yield  of  all  Fruit  and* 
Vegetable  crops.  Thous- 
ands in  use.  Send  6  cts.  for 
catalogue  and  full  treatise 
^  on  spraying.  Circularg/rt 

WM.STAHL,Quincy,lll.[ 


^SPRAYER 

MWumpCombined.i 

ALLBRASS  F0R&25?. 

„  thousands  In  Use. 
SeusonSight.  Doubleacting. 
THROWSWATER  60  FEET. 
.      BOOK  OF  rnrr 

Spraying  recieptsFREE 

EveryFarmer& Fruit  grower 

SHOUIDSENO  F0RCATAI.0GUE. 
IttNINTERESTYOU  LIVE  AGENTS  WANTED. 
M.B.RUSLER  M  FR. 
Johnstown  dhio.u.s.a. 


ECLIPSE  CORN  PLANTER 


will  plant  Corn, 
beans,  Peas  and 
Beet  Seed  In 
bills  drills  and 
checks,  in  dis- 
tances desired, 
It  is  tbe  only 
Planter  that  will 
distribute  all  fertilizers,  wet  as  well  as  dry,  with  a  certainty, 
in  different  amounts,  each  side  of  seed.   Send  tor  circulars 

ECLIP8B  CORN  PLANTER  CO., 

Knlivlri.  Grafton  Co.,  New  Hampshire. 


lamest  G  f  WELL  MACH I NEBY*^ 

.All  kinds  of  tools.  Fortune  for  the  driller  by  using  our 
Adamantine  process; can  take  acore.  Perfected  Econom- 
ical Artesian  Pumping  liiirs  to  work  by  Steam.  Air,  etc. 
Letushelpyou.  THE  AMERICAN  WELLVVOKKB. 
Aurora*  111.}   Chicago,  111.;    Dallas.  Tex. 


Conpssiop  Merchant?- 


ALLISON.  GRAY  &  CO.. 

601, 603, 606, 607  &  609  Front  St., 

And  300  Washington  Streot,  SAN  FRANCISCO, 


GENERAL- 


Gommission  -  Merchants, 

GREEN  and  DRIED  FRUITS, 

Poultry,  Eggs,  Game,  Grain,  Produce  and 
 Wool.  


p.STE  I NHAGE N  &  C 


404&406  DAVIS  ST S.F. 


MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 

 AND  

General  Commission  Merchants, 

810  California  St.,  S.  F. 
Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 


tVPersooal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal  advances 
made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of  interest. 


MONEY  TO  LOAN 


ON  FARMING 
Vanu  ORCHARD 
Vrum  S10UU  upwards  at  market  rates.  /  PROPERTIES 
We  also  deal  in  county  lands.  Several  foreclosed  prop- 
erties for  sale  cheap,  on  easy  terms.  Write  for  list,  or  if 
you  desire  to  sell,  send  us  full  particulars.  LINDSAY  & 
CRAIG,  Lmd  and  Financial  Agents,  Crocker  Building, 
Sao  Francisco. 


VAN  DRAKE  &  TAYLOR. 

523  MISSION  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  Cal. 

PACIFIC  COAST  AGENTS 


mm 

DEALER  IN 

Vats 
CHURNS 

BOILERS 
ENGINES 


WORi 
MILK  TESTS 

OIL  5 

X^SUPPllES 


RUSSIAN 
>P  BELT 


PEP^a  BATOR 
a  specialty 

Re-Balancing 
k  andTInnisb 

(OMPLCTESTOCK 
SEPARATOR 

PARTS 


Only  Award  of  Gold  Medal  and  Di- 
ploma at  the  World's  Pair,  Chicago. 


FENCING 


POULTRY  AND  RABBIT  NETTING 

Railroad.  Kami,  Garden,  Cemetery,  Lawn 
,  Fencing.  Pricesdown.  Freight  paid.  CaiaVg.fret. 
Mc  Mullen  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co., Chicago* 


HANG 
YOUR 
000R 


WITH  STANLEY'S 

t  cn  i  nun  1  «  <l  Sleel  Hinges. 

They  are  Stronger,  Handsomer 
and  cost  no  more  than  the  old 
style.  For  sale  by  Hardware 
Dealers  generally,  but  if  not  In 
your  vicinity  write  the  Manu- 
facturers. Send  for  "  Blograpti  y 
of  a  Yankee  Hinge, "mailed  free 


THE  8TANLEY  WORKS,  New  Britain,  Ct. 


TREE  WASH. 

OLIVE  TDTJP. 

"  Greenbank  "  Powdered  Caustic 
Soda  and  Pure  Potash. 

T.  W.TAOEaONCb  CO.. 

Sole  Agents, 

No  6  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Oal. 
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Seeds,  Wants,  ttc. 


TREESUREES! 

IT  HAS  BEEN  DEMONSTRATED  IN  THE  PAST  FEW 
yeara  by  the  large  number  of  trees  sold  by  me  that 
nureery  stock  grown  on  the  river  bottom  of  Sutter 
count}  Is  far  superior  to  any  grown  In  the  State.  I  am 
prepared  to  supp/y  In  large  or  small  quantities: 

Bartlett  Pears,  Flams  and  Prunes 

On  Myrabalan  Plum  Roots. 
— ALSO— 

Cherries,  Peaches,  Apricots,  Apple,  Almond 
Trees,  Etc. 

Special  Rates  on  Large  Orders. 
Send  for  Price  List  for  1893-94. 

James  T.  Bogue,  Marysvllle,  Cal 


ALMOND"  TREES! 

California  Paper-Shell,  Nonpariel,  Ne  Plus  Ultra 

and  I.  X.  L. 

pamphlet  on  Almonds  mailed  free  of  oharge  on  application.     A  large  supply  of  the  GOLDEN  PEACH  and 
FRENCH  PRUNE.    All  kinds  of  leading  fruit  trees  for  sale.    No  charges  made  for  baling  trees. 
NO  CHARGE  FOR  BALING. 

Address,  FX:XY.C"7"   W  .  TREAT, 

Davlavllle  Nurseries  Concord,  California. 


A  Garden  for  a  Dollar. 

Any  one  of  the  following  six  collections  will  be  sent  free  by  mail  for  SI.   Plants  all  distinctly  labeled. 


iej.  jr.  BOWBsr, 

SEED  MERCHANT. 

ATi  PALPA  ! 

Grass,  Clover,  Vegetable  anal  Flower  Seeds, 
Onion  Sets. 

LARGEST   STOCK  AND 

MOST  COMPLETE  ASSORTMENT. 

Illustrated,  Descriptive  and  Priced  Seed  Catalogue  for 
1894  mailed  free  to  all  applioants.  Address 

E.  J.  BOWEN, 

815  &  817  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal 
65  Front  Street,  Portland,  Or. 
or  914  Commercial  St.,  Seattle,  Wash. 


Saa  Ramon  Valley  Nursery. 

Surplus  Stock  of 
ALMONDS,  8  Varieties. 

PEACHES,  4  Varieties. 
PRUNES,  8  Varieties. 

At  very  LOW  PRICES.  Also  an  assortment  of 
other  varieties  of  Fruit  Trees. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES  ON  STOCK  YOU  NEED. 

BALDWIN  &  STONE, 

Danville,  Cal 


Don't  Lose 
Heart. 

PLANT  FERRY'S  SEEDS 

this  year,  and  make  up  for  lost  time,  i 
Ferry'KfSeed  Annuulfor  18M  witl^ 
give  you  many  valuable  hints  . 
about  what  to  raise  and  how  to  j 
raise  it.  Itcontains  informa-  a 
ktlon  to  be  had  from  no  otuer^ 
.  source.   Free  to  all. 
k  D.M.  Ferry  ScCo.j 
Detroit, 
Mich. 


Trees,  Vines  and 
Plants, 

 FOR  1893  and  1894.  

t&~  Terms  on  Application."^ 
Address,    •    •    Xj.   3D.  BUTT, 
Penryn,  Placer  Co  California 


B,  F.  GODFREY  &  CO., 
NURSERYMEN 

Davisville,  Oal. 

Write  for  Catalogue  and  Prices. 


TH.BES  and  FIiANTS 

A  fine  assortment,  best  varieties,  free  from  pests  of 
any  kind.  Prnnns  Slmonl,  Ring,  Rostrarer  and 
■Murdoch  Oherrlea,  Black  California  Figs 
Rice  Soft  Shell  and  other  Almonds,  American 
Sweet  Chestnuts.  Prsopartnrlens  Walnut* 
Hardy  mountain  grown  Orauge  Trees.  Our  Oranges 
have  stood  32  degrees  this  winter  without  injury. 
Dollar  Strawberry,  the  best  berry  for  home  use  or 
market.  Address  C.  M.  HILTA  &  SON,  Lincoln 
Placer  County.  California. 


NOTICE  TO  ALMOND  GROWERS 

MY  NEW  SEEDLING  ALMOND 

Is  pronounced  by  experts  to  be  ONE  OF  THE  FINKST 
ALMONDS  IN  THE  STATE.  Nut  is  very  large,  of  fine 
almond  flavor.  Tree  Is  a  good  grower  and  regular 
bearer.  Full  particulars  and  sample  nuts  may  be 
obtained  of  the  grower. 

J.  COPPiN,  Loomis,  Placer  Co.,  Cal. 


Vegetable  Seeda. 
1 

20  p'ok'ts,  line  assort  m't 
Flower  Seeds. 

53 

5  pkt*  Orna'tl  Foliage. 
5  pkts  Climbing  Plants. 
5  pkts  Annuals. 
5  pkts  Perennials. 

2  pkts  Biennials. 

3  pkts  Ornam't'l  Grasses 


Plants. 

S 

3  Chrysanthemums. 

3  Oarnatlons. 

3  Roses. 

2  Geraniums. 

1  Heliotrope. 

4 

2  Pelargoniums. 

2  Roses. 


2  Chrysanthemums. 

2  Cannas. 

1  Tuberose. 

1  Artillery  Plant. 

5 

3  Single  Geraniums. 

2  Scented  Geraniums, 

2  Double  Geraniums. 

3  Fuchsias. 
1  Begonia. 

1  Heliotrope. 


e 

1  French  Canna. 
1  Tea  Rose. 
1  Carnation. 
1  Pelargonium. 
1  Fuchsia. 
1  Begonia,  Rex. 
1  Rose  Geranium. 
1  Lemon  Verbena. 
I  White  Lily. 


OLIVE  TREES 

In  Variety  for  Nurserymen, 
Dealers  and  Planters. 

Will  also  contraot  now  to  propagate  Rooted 
Olive  Cuttings  for  persons  who  wish  to 
plant  them  In  nursery  spring  of  1894. 

OLIVE  CULTURE  IN  CALIFORNIA, 

Sixteen  pages,  mailed  free. 

Address: 

JOHN  S.  CALKINS, 

POMONA,  LOS  ANGELES  COUNTY,  OAL. 


Selection  of  varieties  in  collections  must  in  all  cases  be  left  to  us.   Substitution  made  it  necessary. 

Sunset  Seed  and  Plant  Co. 

Seed  Farm  and  Nurseries,       (SHERWOOD  HALL  NUKSERY  CO.)  487-9  Sansome  St., 

HENLO  PARK.  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Write  for  beautifully  illustrated  catalogue  containing  Instructions  for  cultivating.    Sent  free. 


STOCKTON  NURSERIES, 


ESTABLISHED  1853. 


FRUIT  TREES.    FRUIT  TREES. 


:  GRAPE  VINES. 


Also  Fine  Stock  of  Shade  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Palms,  Roses  and  Carnations, 

PLANTS  IN  GREAT  VARIETY. 

Correspondence  Solicited. 

E.  C.  CLOWES,  STOCKTON,  CAL. 


CENTRAL  NURSERY  COMPANY, 

VAN  GELDER  &  WYLIE,  Proprietors. 

GROWERS  AND  DEALERS  IN  ALL  THE  LEADING  VARIETIES  OF 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees. 

Our  Stock  is  Free  From  all  Insect  Pests  and  for  Health  and 
Strength  of  Boot  Growth  Cannot  be  Excelled. 

Write  for  Prices  on  Wholesale  or  Retail  Orders.  Address 

CENTRAL  NURSERY  COMPANY,      -      -      Acampo,  California. 


OLIVES. 

Missions  and  Nevadillos. 

A  NO.  1  TREES, 

Two- Year-Old,  4  to  6  feet  High. 


Extra  inducements  offered  to  intending  buyers  both 
as  regards  choice  trees  and  very  low  prices.  Order  at 
once  or  open  correspondence  with  me. 

L  E.  PACKARD,  Pomona,  Cal. 


OLIVEJTREES. 

ALL  KINDS  OF 

Nursery  Stock. 


Send  and  get  book  on  Olive  Culture. 


HOWLAND  BROS., 

Pomona,  Oa). 


OLIVE  TREES  FOR  SALE. 

Twelve  years  experience  has  taught  me  how  to 
PROPERLY  root  the  olive.  No  artificial  heat  used. 
Address 

W.  ALSTON-HAYNE  Jr., 
Montecito  P.  0.,         Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 


McKEVITT'S  EARLY. 

Tlio  Now  Yellow  Freestone  Peacli! 
=====  FIRST  AND  BEST  OF  EARLY  YELLOW  PEACHES.= 


RIPENS  IMMEDIATELY  AFTER  THE  ALEXANDER  (White  Cling),  which  Is  the  earliest 
peaoh  In  market. 

Fruit  is  round,  of  medium  size,  VERY  HIGHLY  COLORED,  flesh  firm  and  sweet. 

THI8  PEAOH  HA8  BEEN  SUCCESSFULLY  8HIPPED  EAST  FOR  FIVE  YEARS  and 
la  no  new,  untried  variety. 

Tree  healthy,  strong  grower,  and  heavy  bearer,  never  having  missed  a  crop. 

A  limited  number  of  yearling  trees  for  sale  this  season.   Apply  early  before  stock  Is  exhausted. 


PRANK  B.  McKEVTTT, 


V  AO  A  VILLE .  CAL. 


ESTABTiISHED  1863. 


AGENT  FOR  CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  CO., 

LARGE  STOCK  OF 

FRUIT  cfe  ORNAMENTAL 

AT  REDUCED  RATES. 

 Kentucky  Blue  Grass,  Clover,  Vegetable,  Flower  and  Tree  Seeds.  DEEDS. 

PRICE  CATALOGUE  MAILED  ON  APPLICATION. 

THOMAS  MBHBBIN,     -     -     -    516  Battery  Street,  San  Francisco. 

P.  0.  Box  2069. 


NAPA  VALLEY  NURSERIES. 

NEW  CATALOGUES  NOW  READY. 

Fruit,  Nut  and  Shade  Trees,  Grape  Vines,  Etc.,  Citrus  Fruits,  Ornamental  Shrubs, 
Flowering  Plants,  Roses,  Palms,  Bulbs,  Seeds,  Etc. 

Fruit  and  Nut  Trees  propagated  from  bearing  orchards  at  Sausal  Fruit  Farm;  Unirrlgated,  Clean  and  Healthy. 
Do  not  fall  to  correspond  before  making  purchases.    Satisfaction  guaranteed. 


Pacific  Nursery, 

COR.  BAKER  AND  LOMBARD  ST8., 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

FRENCH  PRUNES  on  Myrobolan. 
APPLES,  leading  varieties  on  imported  French  Seed- 
,  lings. 

PE  *  CHES.  leading  varieties. 

CHERRIES,  leading  varieties  in  one  and  two-year- 
old  trees. 

PEARS,  APRICOT?,  GRAPE4  and  OLIVES 

AT  VERY  LOW  PRICES. 
— Also — 

Monterey  Cypress,  Pines,  Spruces,  Palms  aod 

other  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubbery  at  low  rates. 
Also  Roses,  AtaleaK  and  Camellias. 
Send  for  Wholesale  Price  List  for  Nurserymen  and 
Dealers  only. 


Pepper's  Nurseries. 

ESTABLISHED  IN  1858. 

For  Sale  at  Low  Rates,  a  General  Assort- 
ment of  Hardy  Deciduous  Fruit  Trees, 

I  do  not  buy  trees  to  sell;  what  Is  offered  is  grown  in 
my  own  grounds  and  free  from  scale  bugs.  No  scale 
bugs  of  any  kind  to  be  found  In  the  Nursery.  No  agents 
employed.  Order  direct  from  the  nursery  and  procure 
your  trees  true  to  label.  Order  early,  as  oar  I  v  planting 
is  the  most  successful  with  deolduous  trees.  Prices  fur- 
nished on  application. 

Address  W.  H.  PEPPER  Petaluma,  Cal. 


MAMMOTH. 

A  SUPERIOR  QUALITY  OF  APRICOT. 
Fine  for  Canning,  Drying  and  Shipping. 


They  run  3  and  i  to  the  pound.   The  Larges 
fruit  of  the  Apricot  variety. 


;  and  Finest 


».  B  SMITH,  Ventura,  Ventura  Co.,  Cal. 


LEONARD  COATBS, 


NAPA,  CAL 


50,000  FRENCH  PRUNE  TREES 

On  California  Peach  Root,  for  sale. 

No.  1—6  to  8  ft  $26  OO  per  lOOO 

No.  2— 4  to  6  ft     20  00  per  1000 

No.  3-3  to  4  ft   10  00  per  lOOO 

First  class  stock.  Free  from  insect  pest.  Samples 
sent  on  application.  Address 

N.  B.  HARVEY,  Milwaukee.  Oregon. 


Kansas  Seed  House. 

EVERYTHING  IN  THE  SEED  LINE. 

Oar  Specialties:  Onion  Seed  and  Sets;  Alfalfa, 
Kaffir  and  Jerusalem  Corn;  Tree  Seeds  for  nurseries 
and  timber  claims.  Havo  also  a  limited  supply  of 
Laythyrus  Sllvestrls  (Flat  Peaithe  new  Forage  plant 
New  Catalogue  mailed  Tree  on  application. 

F.  W.  BARTELDES  &  CO.,  Lawrence,  Kan. 
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OF  CAUFOBNIA. 

NAM  FBANCIMVO,  C1L 

INCORPORATED  APRIL,  1874. 


Capital  paid  op  01.M*,*** 

BfMmrui  mm*  I  ndlTldni  PruOU.UO.Mt 
Dl  t  I  leads  i>»  I  d  to  MMkhcUcn. . . .  83m,*** 

omosti 

A.  D.  LOGAN  President 

I.  0.  STEELE  Vice-President 

ALBERT  MONTPKLLIER  Cashier  and  Manager 

FRANK  McMULLEN  BecreUrt 

General  Banking.   Deposits  received,  Gold  and  Silver. 

Kills  of  Exchange  bought  and  sold. 

Loans  on  wheat  and  country  produoe  a  specialty. 

January  1,  1894  A.  MONTPELLIER,  Managei 


The  valves  and  work- 
ing parts  of  the  Fulton 
Pump  can  be  removed, 
repaired  and  replaced 
without  taking  the  pump 
out  of  the  well. 

Pumps  fitted  up  for  all 
depths  of  wells,  ready  to 
put  in. 

Send  for  illustrated 
circulars  and  price  list  to 

A.  T.  Ames, 

GALT,  GAL. 

n»nufactarer    or    I*  u  nips  and 
Win  dm  Ilia. 


THE  ORIENTALGAS  ENGINE 

IS  THE  BEST,  because 
it  combines  simplicity 
of  construction  with 
power  and  economy  In 
space.  It  can  be  run 
with  natural  or  manu- 
factured gas  or  gasoline 
at  a  cost  of  20  to  26 
cents  per  horse  power 
per  day. 

It  can  be  used  for 
pumping  purposes,  as 
well  as  for  all  purposes 
where  a  perfect  engine 
is  required,  with  the 
advantage  of  lessening 
the  risk  of  explosions. 
Ne  licensed  engineer  at 
a  high  salary  needed  to 
operate  It 

Send  for  circulars  and 
prices  if  a  good  safe  en. 
glne  Is  what  you  need. 

The  Oriental  Launch  is  Perfection. 

M.  GR.AECAM, 

I  nventor  and  Manufacturer, 

106  BEALB  8TREET.  SAN  PRANOISOO. 


CALIFORNIA  PRODUCTS. 


$15  SPRAY  PUMP  FOR  $7 


THIS  CUT  SHOWS 
THE  THREE  MACHINES 

HAM  BY 

THE  HEW  SOIlie"  SPRAT  PUIP 


•  S  PAID. 

Makes  Three  Complete 

Brass  Machines. 
WILL  SPRAY  TEN 
ACRES  PER  DAT. 

•endorsed  by  the  Lead- 
ins;  Entomologist  of 
the  United  States. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or 
money  refunded. 

A  valuable  illustrated  book 
on  onr  Insect  pests  given  to 
each  purchaser. 

We  will  put  this  pump  In 
competition  with  any  other 
pump  made,  costing  S16  or 
It  sa.  Address 

P.O.  WORDBN, 
2716  Mission  St.,  8.  P. 

Only  General  Agent  of  the 
Pacific  Coast 


PA0IFI0  RURAL  PRESS  I 
Is  the  Largest  Illustrate,  and  Leading  Agricul- 
tural and  Horticultural  Weekly  of  the  West 
Established  1870.  Trial  Subscriptions,  60c  for 
8  mos.  or  92.40  a  year  (till  further  notice).  DEWKT 
PUBLISHING  CO.,  220  Market  Street,  Sao  Francisco, 


P&B 


ROOFING. 
BUILDING  PAPER 
ROOF  PAINTS. 


First  Prizes  at  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition,  1893 

PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO,  -  .  116  Battery  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

E.  Q.  JUDAH,  Agent,    -    -    221  South  Broadway, 

LOS  ANGELES. 


WE  MANUFACTURE  AND  SELL  AT 
FACTORY  PRICES 

Triple-Acting  Pumps, 

for  High  and  Low  Lifts. 

Centrifugal  Pumps, 

Steam  Pumps, 

Deep  Well  Pumps, 
Wind  Mills, 

Tanks, 

Horse  Powers  of  all  Sizes, 
Link-Belt  Elevators 

and  Conveyors, 

Link  Chain  and 

Sprocket  Wheels, 

Wine  Presses, 


Grape  Crushers 


and  Stemmers 


KROGH  MANUFACTURING  CO, 

51  BEALE  STREET,     -      -     SAN  FRANCISCO 


OXTXTX"    25    TEAES  OLD 

AND  A  GIANT ! 


_  LINIMENT 


HAS  STOOD  THE  TEST  OF  TWBNTY-FIVB  YEARS' 
USB  AND  TO-DAY  IS  BETTER  KNOWN  AND  MOKK 
EXTENSIVELY  USED  THAN  ANY  OTHER  LINIMENT. 


Soma  reasons  why  yon  should  keep  0.  H.  B.  Llnlmenti 

1st — Because  It  Is  the  best  for  If  an  or  Beast. 

Id— Because  It  Is  the  Cheapest.   One  bottle  mixed  with  double  Its  quantity  of  oil  Is  then  as  strong  as  most 
liniments. 

3d— Because  yon  don't  have  to  wait  for  It.    Ton  can  buy  it  anywhere. 
4th— Because  It  ALWAYS  GIVES  SATISFACTION. 

H.  H.  MOORE  &  SONS,  Druggists, 


SOLE  PROPRIETORS 


STOCKTON.  GAL 


PLAIN  AND  NITROGENOUS 
SUPERPHOSPHATES. 

O-TJANO  FLOUR. 

Complete  and  Special  Fertilizers 


FOR  ALL  KIN  DB  Or 


Fruit,  Grain,  Sugar  Beets,  Vegetables,  Etc. 


MANUFACTUKBD  BY  T1IS 


MEXICAN  PHOSPHATE  &  SULPHUR  CO. 


For  circulars  and  other  information  addiess 

H.  M.  NEWHALL  &  CO.,  Agents, 

SOG  St  811  SANSOME  STREET, 
San  Francisco. 


HAYWARD'S 

SHEEP  DIPS 


Hay  ward's  famous  Paste  and  Liauid 
Dips  received  the  Highest  Award  at  the 
World's  Columbian  Exposition,  also  the 
Prize  Medal  at  tbe  California  State  Fair. 
Dips  from  all  over  the  world  were  ex 
hibited  at  Chicago  and  practical  sheep 
men  prone  unced  Hay  ward's  the  best  and 
most  effective  medicine  for  tie  cure  of  scab 
and  general  benefit  to  wool. 

CHRISTY  &  WISE, 

Gereral  and  Sole  Agents  for  toe  Pacific  Coast, 

Office— Fifth  and  Townsend  Streets, 

San  Francisco. 


Porteons  ImproYed  Scraper 

Patented  April  8,  1883.   Patented  AprU  17, 1888. 


Manufactured  by  0.  LISSENDEH. 

The  attention  of  the  public  Is  called  to  this  Scraper 
»nd  the  many  varieties  of  work  of  which  It  Is  capable, 
■men  as  Railroad  Work,  Irrigation  Ditches,  Levee  Build- 
ing. Leveling  Land,  Road  Making,  etc 

This  implement  will  take  up  and  carry  Its  load  to  any 
desired  distance.  It  will  distribute  tbe  dirt  evenly  or 
deposit  Its  load  in  bulk  as  desired.  It  will  do  tbe  work 
of  Scraper,  Grader,  and  Carrier.  Thousands  of  these 
Scrapers  are  in  use  In  all  parts  of  the  country. 

tM~  This  Scraper  Is  all  steel— the  only  one  manufac- 
tured In  the  State. 

Price,  all  Steel,  four-horse,  1 40 ;  Steel  two-horse,  $81 . 
Address  all  orders  to  O.  1.1SSENOKN,  Stockton. 
DskUfairmta. 


c 


ANCER 
URED 


WITH  SOOTHING  BALMY  OILS. 

WE  SUCCESSFULLY  TREAT 

Cancer,  Tumor,  Catarrh,  Piles,  Fistula, 
Eczema  and  all  Skin  and  Womb 
Diseases. 

CANCKRof  the  nose,  eye.  Up,  ear,  neck,  breast,  stomach 
or  womb;  in  fact,  all  diseased  Internal  and  external 
organs  or  tissues,  successfully  treated,  without  the 
knife  or  burning  caustic  planters,  but  with  soothing, 
balmy  magnetic  oils.  Beware  of  Imitations  as  there 
are  those  who  hops  to  profit  by  ad  \  ertising  an  oU  cure 
for  these  diseases.  We  are  the  originators  of  this  sys- 
tem, aU  others  are  frauds. 

Correspondence  solicited.    Consultation  free.  Test)- 

lonlals  furnished.  Address 

DR.  EUGENE  BUELL, 
Cancer  Institute, 
ROOM  67,  SUPREME  COURT  BUILDING, 
Cor.  McAllister  and  Lark  In  Sts.,  San  Francisco,  Cel. 


THE  KOEHLER  CANCER   CURE  CO., 

1428  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 

CANCER,  Tumors  or  Malignant  Growths  removed 
without  knife  or  caustic.  A  GUARANTEED  CURKa 
specialty.  Call  or  send  for  circular.  Over  800  cancers 
preserved  in  alcohol  In  our  office.   Consultation  free. 

PHILIP  KOEHLBB,  Manager. 
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Market  Review. 


San  Francisco,  Jan.  31,  1894. 
The  grain  market  goes  from  bad  to  worse. 
There  is  a  little  business  doing,  but  it  is  only  a  little 
and  there  is  no  wish  to  do  more  either  by  buyer  or 
sel'er.  The  situation  in  Europe  offers  no  encour 
agement  to  shippers,  so  they  buy  only  for  immediate 
requirements.  The  immediate  outlook  is  without 
promise,  and  we  can  see  no  hope  of  prices  better 
than  the  wretched  quotations  now  ruling.  We 
quote  :  No.  I  shipping  wheat,  g7%@gS}ic,  with 
$1  per  ctl.  for  choice.  Milling  grades  are  quotable 
at  $1.02^  to  $1.05  per  ctl. 

Barley. 

Some  inquiry  prevails  for  the  better  class  of  feed 
for  shipping  purposes,  and  for  such  stock  buyers 
have  to  pay  full  figures.  Medium  grades  show  less 
strength,  as  offerings  are  larger.  Brewing  descrip- 
tions are  in  fair  demand  at  steady  rates.  We  quote: 
Feed,  70c  to  73&C  per  ctl  for  fair  to  good  qual- 
ity. 7Sct0  77Mcfor  choice  bright;  brewing,  82 J4c 
to  90c  per  ctl. 

Dried  Fruits. 

Apricots  and  apples  are  steady  in  price,  but  there 
is  weak  tone  to  quotations  for  about  everything 
else  in  this  line.  We  quote  as  follows  :  Apples,  5 
®5'Ac  ft>  for  quartered,  s@5Kc  for  sliced,  and 
8@9c  for  evaporated;  Pears,  4@8c  ^  lb  for 
bleached  halves,  and  4@Sc  for  quarters;  bleached 
Peaches,  6@7  }4c;  sun-dried  peaches,  4@sc;  Apricots, 
Moorparks,  n'A@i3c;  do  Royals,  io@nc  for 
bleached  &  6@7'Ac  for  sun-dried;  Prunes,  4JA@4'Ac 
lb  for  the  four  sizes,  and  2 ]A  @4c  for  ungraded; 
Plums,  5@5^c  for  pitted  and  1%  to  2c  for  un- 
pitted;  Figs,  3  to  4c  for  pressed  and  1  %  to  2c  for 
un pressed;  White  Nectarines,  6  to  7c;  Red  Nec- 
tarines, s  to  6c  $  lb. 

RAISINS— Quoiations  largely  nominal,  the  mar- 
ket being  in  more  or  less  demoralized  condition. 
We  quote:  London  Layers.  $t  to  $1.20;  loose 
Muscatels,  in  boxes,  6s@85c;  clusters,  $1.50 
to  $1.75;  loose  Muscatels,  in  sacks,  2%  to  2}£c  per 
pound  for  3  crown;  2  to  2#c  for  2  crown;  Dried 
Grapes,  1  to  ijfc  per  pound. 

General  Produce  Market. 

OATS  —  Purchases  on  account  of  stablemen 
and  millers  keep  the  market  in  fairly  active 
motion.  Prices  show  no  marked  change, 
though  the  tendency  in  values  is  in  favor  of 
sellers,  especially  for  product  that  is  really 
choice.  We  quote  as  follows :  Milling, 
$i.iS@i.22K;  Surprise,  $1.22%  ©1.32^;  fancy 
feed,  $t.2o@t.22^ ;  good  to  choice,  $i.i2'A@i.ij}A ; 
poor  to  fair,  92  J4c@$i.07J4 ;  Black,  8sc@$i.22}4; 
Gray,  $1.05(5)1.15  $  ctl.. 

CORN — Buyers  continue  to  have  the  mar- 
ket in  their  favor.  The  demand  is  not  equal 
to  the  supply  and  business  drags  in  conse- 
quence. Quotable  at  8o@82j£c  $  ctl.  for  large 
Yellow,  87^@90C  for  small  Yellow,  and  90(0)92  c 
fcr  White. 


CRACKED  CORN— Quotable  at  $20.50021.50 
$ton. 

CORNMEAL— Millers  quote  feed  at  $20  to  $21 
per  ton;  fine  kinds  for  the  table,  in  large  and  small 
packages,  2ji@35^c  per  pound. 

OILCAKE  MEAL— Quotable  at  $37.50  per  ton 
from  the  mill. 

SEEDS — We  quote.  Mustard,  brown,  $2.75@3; 
Yellow,  $3.25(0)3  50;  Canary,  imported,  $4(^4.25; 
do,  California,  — ;  Hemp,  3^0  $  lb;  Rape,  ij£ 
@2^c;  Timothy,  6'Ac  per  lb;  Alfalfa,  8@9C  per 
lb;  Flax,  $2.25@2  50  per  ctl. 

CHOPPED  FEED -Quotable  at  $i7.so@i8.5o 
per  ton. 

MIDDLINGS— Quotable  at  $i8@20  per  ton. 

MILLSTUFFS— We  quote:  Rye  Flour,  3#c; 
Rye  Meal,  3c;  Graham  Flour,  3c;  Oatmeal,  4J<c; 
Oat  Groats,  5c;  Cracked  Wheat,  3J4c;  Buckwheat 
Flour,  5@5!^c;  Pearl  Barley.  4@4^c  per  lb; 
Normal  Nutriment,  $3  per  case  ol  1  dozen  cans; 
Breakfast  Delight,  $3.25  per  case  of  2  dozen  pack- 
ages. 

BRAN — Quotable  at  $t6@i7  per  ton. 

HAY  —  The  demand  is  not  brisk  while 
prices  have  declining  tendency  Wire-bound 
bay  sells  at  $1  per  ton  less  than  rope-bound 
hay.  Following  are  wholesale  city  prices  for  rope- 
bound  hay:  Wheat,  tg'A@i3'A;  Wheat  and  Oat, 
%9'A@i2>A;  Wild  Oat,  $9'A@n%;  Alfalfa,  $8@io; 
Barley,  $9@ioJ4 ;  Compressed,  $io@t2;  Stock,  $8@ 
10  #  ton. 

STRAW — Firm  in  price  with  good  demand. 
Quotable  at  55@6sc  $  bale. 

HOPS — Market  inactive,  with  prospects  not  fa- 
vorable for  any  immediate  change  for  the  better. 
Quotable  at  I5@i8c  $  lb. 

RYE — Asking  prices  have  been  lowered.  Quot- 
able at  92j£@95c  $  ctl. 

BUCKWHEAT— Quotable  at  $i.2o@$t.30  #ctl. 

GROUND  BARLEY— Quotab'e  at  $16.50(117.50 
per  ton. 

POTATOES— Supplies  keep  up  well.  Trade, 
however,  is  slow  and  buyers  have  the  advantage. 
We  quote  :  New  Potatoes,  2@2%c  per  lb;  Sweets, 
7Sc@$t  Per  ct';  Garnet  Chiles,  45@55c;  Early 
Rose,  40@45c;  River  Burbanks,  35@40c;  River 
Red,  3o@40c;  Salinas  Burbanks,  75@875£c  $  ctl. 
ONIONS— Quotable  at  $t@i.40  #  ctl.. 
DRIED  PEAS— We  quote:  Green,  $t.50@i.7S; 
Blackeyp,  $1.60(3)1.70;  Niles,  $1.50(0)1.65  |?  ctl. 

BEANS  —  We  quote  :  Bayos,  $1.90  @  $2; 
Butter,  $1.75  @  I-93  f°r  small  and  $2  @  2.25 
for  large;  Pink,  $1,60  @  1.75;  Red,  $1.75  @ 
2.05;  Lima,  $1.90(81,2. 10;  Pea,  $2.25(0)2.40;  Small 
White,  $2@2.2o;  Large  White,  $2@2  20  $  ctl. 

VEGETABLES— Receipts  are  still  of  moderate 
proportions,  but  prices  are  beginning  to  shape  a 
liftle  more  favorably  for  consumers.  We 
quote  as  follows:  Asparagus,  8@2oc  ^  ft). ; 
Mushrooms,  8@ioc  ^  ft),  for  common  and 
i2j^@30C  ^  lb.  for  good  to  choice;  Rhubarb.  5@ 
8c  $  lb. ;  Green  Peas,  4@7c;  String  Beans,  15® 
25c;  Marrowfat  Squash,  $10$ ton;  Green  Peppers, 
5]25c  $  lb.;  Tomatoes,  75c@$t,25  #  box;  Tur- 
nips,75c  $  ctl;  Beets,  75c@$i  $sack;  Parsnips.  $1.25 
#  ctl;  Carrots,  4o@5oc;  Cabbage,  5o@55c;  Garlic, 
iM@3C  $  lb;  Cauliflower,  6o@70c  $  dozen;  Dry 
Peppers,  5@7C  4f>  lb;  Dry  Okra,  15c  per  lb. 
FRESH  FRUIT — Choice  apples  show  firmnesssin 


price  under  fair  demand,  but  common  qualities  are 
weak,  being  in  large  offering.  We  quote  prices  as 
follows:  Apples,  $t@$r.25  $  box  for  good  to 
choice,  and  35@75c  for  common  to  fair;  Choice 
mountain  Apples,  $1. 25@1-.50c  $  box;  Persimmons, 
50@75c  per  box;  Cranberries,  Eastern,  $7@8  per  bbl. 

CITRUS  FRUIT — An  improved  demand  is  ex- 
pected in  the  near  future.  We  quote  as  follows:  Fair 
to  choice  Navel  Oranges,  $i.25@2.oo  per  box;  Seed- 
lings, 75c@$i.25;  Mandarin  Oranges,  6s@90c  # 
box;  Mexican  Limes,  $6@7  per  box;  Lemons,  Sicily, 
$4@5I  California  Lemons,  $i@2  for  common  and 
$2.25@3  f°r  good  to  choice;  Bananas,  $1.50 
©2.50  per  bunch;  Hawaiian  Pineapples,  $2.50 
@3;  Mexican  Pineapples,  $3@4  per  dozen. 

NUTS— The  demand  is  quite  slow  all  round. 
We  quote  as  follows:  Chestnuts,  6@8c  per  lb; 
Walnuts,  6  (a)  7c  for  hard  shell,  S'A@gc  for 
soft  shell  and  8K@9C  for  paper  shell;  Chile  Walnuts 
8@gc;  California  Almonds,  io@iic  for  soft  shell, 
6@7c  for  hard  shell  and  11  J£@i2j£cfor  paper  shell; 
Peanuts,  3@4c;  Hickory  Nuts,  5@6c;  Filberts, 
io@ioJ£c;  Pecan,  8@9c  for  rough  and  11c  for  pol- 
ished; Brazil  Nuts,  io@iiJ£c;  Cocoanuts,  $4@5  $ 
100. 

HONEY— No  improvement.  Slim  trade  still  the 
rule.  Wequote:  Comb,  ioM@«Kc $ lbforbright, 
and  8@io  for  dark  to  light  amber;  light  amber, 
extracted,  4^@5c;  dark,  4#@4J4c;  water  white, 
extracted,  5@$}6c  $  lb. 

BEESWAX— Quotable  at  22@23C  $  lb. 

BUTTER — The  market  is  not  heavily  stocked 
with  fine  grades,  and  prices  for  such  product  show 
good  steadiness.  The  production  in  Sonoma, 
Marin,  San  Luis  Obispo  and  Monterey  counties  is 
reported  to  be  on  the  increase,  but  with  soft  grass 
much  Butter  from  these  sections  is  not  up  to  the 
usual  high  standard  of  excellence.  With  a  week  or 
two  of  fine  weather,  however,  there  will  more  than 
likely  be  liberal  quantities  of  gilt-edge  Butter.  We 
quote  as  follows:  Fancy  Creamery,  26(0)27 J£c; 
fancy  dairy,  23@25c;  good  to  choice,  20@22c; 
common  grades,  17(0)190  #  lb;  store  lots,  n@i5c; 
pickled  roll,  i7@i9c;  firkin,  is@i8c. 

CHEESE— Stocks  are  not  particularly  large,  and 
prices  have  steady  tone  in  consequence.  Within 
a  short  while,  however,  arrivals  are  likely  to  be 
quite  free.  We  quote  as  follows :  Choice  to 
fancy  new,  12(0)130;  fair  to  good,  9@nc; 
Eastern,  ordinary  to  fine,  n@'4c  $  lb. 

EGGS — Receipts  are  becoming  more  liberal,  and 
there  is  some  little  accumulation  of  stocks,  causing 
a  decline  in  asking  figures.  We  quote:  California 
ranch,  24(0)250;  store  lots,  2i@22j£c;  Eastern  Eggs, 
cold  storage,  io@i6c  #  dozen. 

POULTRY — The  market  continues  in  unsatis- 
factory shape  for  sellers,  as  the  situation  is  more  or 
less  handicapped  by  continual  Eastern  arrivals. 
We  quote:  Live  Turkeys— Gobblers,  n@i2c  $ 
lb;  Hens,  n@i2c;  dressed  Turkeys,  i2j£@i6c; 
Roosters,  $3.50(0)4  for  old  and  $3.50(0)5  for  young; 
Fryers,  $4(8)4.50;  Broilers,  $3(0)4;  Hens,  $4@5.5o; 
Ducks,  $4.5o@5-5o;  Geese,  $i.so@i.75  #  pair; 
Pigeons,  $t@i. 25  #  doz.  for  old  and  $1.25(0)1.50  for 
young. 

PROVISIONS— The  tone  of  the  market  is  of 
firm    character.      We  quote  as  follows:  Eastern 


hams,  i2&@i3c  #  lb;  California  hams,  12c; 
Bacon,  Eastern,  extra  light,  I5@i6c;  medium, 
n@tij£c;  do,  light,  12c;  do,  light,  clear,  13 
@i3Kc;  light,  medium,  boneless,  12KC;  Pork, 
prime  mess,  $i4@is;  do,  mess,  $i8@i9;  do, 
clear, $21;  do,  family,  $24  $  bbl;  Pigs'  Feet,  $12.50 
per  bbl;  Beef,  mess,  bbls,  $7.50(0)8;  do  extra  mess, 
bbls,  $8.50(0)9;  do,  family,  $9.so@io;  extra  do, 
$ii@ii.5o  $  bbl;  do,  smoked,  io@io}£c;  Eastern 
lard,  tierces,  8@8Kc;  do  prime  steam,  iojic;  East- 
ern pure,  10-Ib  pails,  11  He;  5-lb  pails  ii^c;  3-lb, 
nj£c;  California,  10-lb  tins,  ioKc;  do,  5-lb,  11c; 
do,  kegs,  nj£@i2c;  do,  20-lb  buckets,  11c;  com- 
pound, 8c  for  tierces  and  8Kcfor  hf  bbls. 

WOOL — Quotations  are  somewhat  nominal,  as 
the  market  is  dull  and  the  situation  not  favorable  for 
business.  The  San  Francisco  Price  Current  says: 
"  That  there  will  be  any  special  revival  of  trade  so 
long  as  the  tariff  problem  remains  in  its  present  un- 
settled condition  is  altogether  unlikely.  What  will 
happen  if  foreign  Wool  is  placed  on  the  free  list  can- 
not be  definitely  foretold,  but  that  the  domestic 
Wool  and  woolen  industries  must  suffer  from  such 
action  may  be  accepted  as  a  foregone  conclusion." 
We  quote  spring : 

California,  year's  fleece,  7@8c;  do  6  to  8  months, 
7@9c;  do  Foothill,  io@iic;  do  Northern,  12(0)130; 
do  extra  Humboldt  and  Mendocino,  ii@I3c;  Ne- 
vada, choice  and  light,  i2@i4c;  do  heavy,  8@ioc; 
Oregon,  Eastern,  choice,  io@iic;  do  Eastern,  poor, 
7@gc;  do  Valley,  I2@I4C.  We  quote  fall:  Free 
Mountain,  6@8c;  Northern  defective,  5@6c; 
Southern  and  San  Joaquin,  3(0)50. 

HIDES  AND  SKINS— Quotable  as  follows: 
Sound.  Culls. 
Heavy  Steers,  57  lbs  up,  $  lb .  5    @ — c     4   @ — c 
Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  lbs. 4   @ — c     354@ — c 

Light,  42  to  47  lbs  3   @3Kc     2^@3— c 

Cows,  over  50  lbs  3   @3^c     2'A@ — c 

Light  Cows,  30  to  50  lbs  3    @ — c     2%@  c 

Stags  2%@ — c     2   <g — c 

Kips,  17  to  30  lbs  4   @ — c     3   @ — c 

Veal  Skins,  10  to  17  lbs  5    @ — c     4   @ — c 

Calf  Skins,  5  to  10  lbs  7   @ — c     6   @ — c 

Dry  Hides,  usual  selection,  7c;  Dry  Kips, 
7c;  Calf  Skins,  do,  7c;  Cull  Hides,  Kip  and 
Calf,  4c;  Pelts,  Shearling,  io@2oc  each;  do,  short, 
25@35c  each;  do,  medium,  40@5oc  each;  do,  long 
wool,  50(0)750  each;  Deer  Skins,  summer,  25c;  do, 
good  medium,  15c;  do,  winter,  5c  per  lb;  Goat  Skins, 
25@4oc  apiece  for  prime  to  perfect,  io@2oc  for 
damaged,  and  5@ioc  each  for  Kids. 

TALLOW — We  quote:  Refined,  5}£c;  rendered, 
4K@4&c;  country  Tallow,  4@4jifc;  Grease,  3® 
3Mc  per  lb. 

San  Francisco  Meat  Market. 

Supplies  are  of  good  proportions  and  all  demands 
are  promptly  satisfied.  Following  are  the  rates  for 
whole  carcasses  from  slaughterers  to  dealers  : 

BEEF— First  quality,  5&@6c;  second  quality, 
4K@5c:  third  quality,  3^@4C  &  lb. 

CALVES — Quotable  at  4@5c  for  large,  and  6® 
7c  $  lb  for  small. 

MUTTON— Quotable  at  6@7C  #  lb. 

LAM B- Quotable  at  7@8c  ^  lb. 

PORK — Live  Hogs,  on  foot,  grain  fed,  heavy  and 
medium,  4J£c;  small  Hogs,  5c;  stock  Hogs, 
4K@4Kc;  dressed  Hogs,  7@7#c  $  lb. 


LION  REVERSIBLE^ DISC  HARROW 


IN-THROW.  OUT-THROW. 

IT  gives  us  pleasure  to  place  before  the  farmers  a  long  felt  want  in  the  way  of  a  Reversible  Disc  Harrow  that  will  meet  all  require- 
ments and  one  that  is  particularly  adapted  for  Orchards  and  Vineyards. 

Can  be  used  with  two  or  three  horses  as  desired,  having  the  only  perfect  three-horse  hitch  in  use.    NO  SIDE  DRAFT.    This  is  unquestionably  the  most  complete  and  perfect  Reversible  Disc  Harrow  manu- 
factured.   IN  THREE  MINUTES  it  can  be  changed  from  an  out-throw  to  an  in-throw  without  detaching  the  horses  or  detaching  the  gangs.    No  bolts  or  nuts  removed  in  changing.    No  chains  to  gather  trash. 
CAN  BE  MADE  RIGID  OR  FLEXIBLE  AT  WILL.    Each  and  every  part  is  made  adjustable,  enabling  the  operator  to  handle  it  with  ease. 

SCRAPERS  ARE  INDEPENDENTLY  ADJUSTED  to  the  discs  on  each  gang  and  can  be  operated  simultaneously  by  the  foot  with  a  single  lever,  the  scrapers  returning  to  their  place  by  the  aid  of  a  self- 
operating  spring.    This  enables  the  driver  to  keep  the  discs  clean  in  wet  soil.    Each  gang  is  provided  with  a  lever,  enabling  the  driver  to  change  one  or  both  as  desired. 

As  each  gang  is  provided  with  a  rocker  and  set  screw,  it  places  the  operator  in  position  to  accomplish  better  results  than  can  be  found  on  any  other  Harrow  in  the  market.  A  slight  change  will  make  each 
disc  do  its  proportion  of  the  work,  and  when  moving  from  one  point  to  another  bear  its  proportion  of  weight;  a  very  important  feature  and  found  only  in  the  Lion  Reversible. 

The  boxes  are  made  of  the  very  best  material  with  grooved  center,  giving  more  end  surface  than  on  any  other  harrow,  and  constructed  in  such  a  way  as  to  render  them  perfectly  dust  proof. 

THIS  HARROW  HAS  A  HIGH  SPRING  SEAT,  which  places  the  operator  out  of  the  dust,  and  is  so  adjusted  that  no  part  of  his  weight  rests  on  the  horses'  necks. 

The  material  used  in  the  construction  of  this  harrow  is  the  very  best.  The  general  finish  is  far  superior  to  anything  in  the  market.  In  the  construction  we  have  aimed  to  secure  all  the  points  of  merit  needful 
in  a  first-class  implement,  and  we  believe  in  offering  you  this  harrow  that  we  can  furnish  you  an  implement  far  superior  to  any  other  in  the  market  for  strength,  durability  and  simplicity.  A  trial  will  convince  you 
that  we  have  not  made  any  statements  that  we  cannot  honestly  carry  out. 

4  feet  cut  with  20-inch  discs  List  price,  $50  00 

6   "    '«     "   20    "     "    "     "      62  50 

8    "    "     "   20   "     "    "     "      80  00 

WHIFFLETREES  AND  NECK  YOKE  FURNISHED  WITH  EACH  HARROW. 
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PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 


February  8,  1894. 


The  Loudest  Noise  Ever  Heard  On 
Earth. 

No  thunder  from  the  skies  was  ever  ac- 
companied with  a  roar  of  such  vehemence 
as  that  which  issued  from  the  throat  of  the 
great  volcano  in  Krakatoa,  an  islet  lying  in 
the  Straits  of  Sunda,  between  Sumatra  and 
Java,  at  io  o'clock  on  Monday  morning, 
August  27,  1893.  As  that  dreadful  Sunday 
night  wore  on  the  noise  increased  in  in- 
tensity and  frequency.  The  explosions  suc- 
ceeded each  other  so  rapidly  that  a  contin- 
uous roar  seemed  to  issue  from  the  island. 
The  critical  moment  was  now  approaching 
and  the  outbreak  was  preparing  for  a  ma- 
jestic culmination. 

The  people  of  Batavia  did  not  sleep  that 
night.  Their  windows  quivered  with  the 
thunders  from  Krakatoa,  which  resounded 
like  the  discharge  of  artillery  in  their  streets. 
Finally  at  10  o'clock  on  Monday  morning  a 
stupendous  convulsion  took  place,  which  far 
transcended  any  of  the  shocks  which  had 
preceded  it.  This  supreme  effort  it  was 
which  raised  the  mightiest  noise  ever  heard 
on  the  globe.  Batavia  is  95  miles  distant 
from  Krakatoa.  At  Carimon,  Java,  355 
miles  away,  reports  were  heard  on  that  Sun- 
day morning  which  led  to  the  belief  that 
there  must  be  some  vessel  in  the  distance 
which  was  discharging  its  guns  as  signals  of 
distress.  The  authorities  sent  out  boats  to 
make  a  search;  they  presently  returned,  as 
nothing  could  be  found  In  want  of  succor. 

The  reports  were  sounds  which  came  all 
the  way  from  Krakatoa.  At  Macassar,  in 
Celebes,  loud  explosions  attracted  the  notice 
of  everybody.  Two  steamers  were  hastily 
sent  out  to  find  out  what  was  the  matter. 
The  sounds  had  traveled  from  the  Straits  of 
Sunda,  a  distance  of  969  miles.  But  mere 
hundreds  of  miles  will  not  suffice  to  illustrate 
the  extraordinary  distance  to  which  the 
greatest  noise  that  was  ever  heard  was  able 
to  penetrate.  The  figures  have  to  be  ex- 
pressed in  thousands.  This  seems  almost 
incredible,  but  it  is  certainly  true.  In  the 
Victoria  plains,  in  West  Australia,  the  shep- 
herds were  startled  by  noises  like  heavy  can- 
nonading. It  was  some  time  afterward 
before  they  learned  that  their  tranquility  had 
been  disturbed  by  the  grand  events  at 
Krakatoa. — From  the  Youth's  Companion. 

List  of  D.  S.  Patents  for  Pacific  Coast 
Inventors. 


Reported   by  Dewey  &.   Co.,  Pioneer 
Patent  Solicitors  for  Paclfic!Coast. 


WBRK  ENDING  JANUARY  16,  1894. 

512,883.— Fiber  Separator  -M.  A.  Clennam,  S.F. 
512,809.— Fruit  Box— W.  T.  Cottier,  Lob  Angeles,  Cal. 
512,94!).—  DvsiNa  Apparatus— E.  Dcste,  San  Fernando, 
Cal. 

512,823. — Secondary  Battery— A.  Hough,  S.  F. 
612,981.— Ciiimbey  Cap— M.  Ludwlg,  Albany,  Or. 
512,731.— Shipping  Crate— I.  K.  Marshall,  Martinez.  Cal 

512.840.  — Tooth  Mold— J.  R.  Phelrs,  Marysville,  Cal. 

512.841.  — Tooth  Crown— J.  R.  Phelps.  Marysville,  Cal. 
512,898.— Boom  tor  Drkduks— W.  B.  Pleee,  Stockton,  Cal. 
612.901.— Folding  Bed— G.  O.    Bichardson,  Summer- 

ville,  Or. 

512.993.  — Feed  Water  Ubater— R.  M.  Schotzko,  Ta- 
coma,  Wash. 

612.994.  — Votimq  Machine— J.  H.  Scotford,  Portland,  Or. 
512,911.— Tool  Holder— H.  Shogren,  Portland,  Or. 
512,918.—  Gold  Separator— M.  Stewart,  San  Bernard- 
ino, Cal. 

Note.— Copies  of  U.  B.  aud  Foreign  patent*  furnished 
by  Dewey  &  Co.  iu  the  shortest  time  possible  (by  mail  or 
telegraphic  order).  American  ar-d  Foreign  patents  obtained 
aud  general  pateDt  business  for  Pacific  Coast  InveDtors 
transacted  with  perfect  security,  at  reasonable  rates,  and  In 
the  shortest  possible  time. 


Reversible  Boot  Heels. 

An  English  firm  has  recently  been  granted 
letters  patent  for  an  invention  whereby  heels 
of  boots  and  shoes  can  be  easily  detached 
and  reversed.  The  invention  consists  of 
steel,  or  any  similar  material,  shaped  as  a 
lift,  with  flange  and  groove,  by  the  first  of 
which  it  is  fixed  in  any  part  of  the  height  of 
the  heel,  at  the  option  of  the  maker,  while 
the  upper  portion  of  the  heel  Is  so  con- 
structed as  to  slide  into  position  so  that  it  is 
indistinguishable  from  an  ordinary  heel;  but 
to  insure  absolute  security  a  fine  screw  is  in- 
serted from  the  inside.  The  advantages 
claimed  for  it  are  that  when  the  top  piece 
becomes  slightly  worn  down  the  wearer  can 
reverse  it  to  the  other  boot,  and  after  these 
have  been  well  worn  they  can  be  replaced 
by  a  new  set  at  a  very  small  cost. 


— During  the  past  season  the  Watsonville 
beet-sugar  factory  handled  65,396^  tons  of 
beets,  from  which  7768J  tons  of  sugar  were 
made.  There  is  yet  a  large  supply  of  syrup 
on  hand,  which  may  be  processed  next  year. 
This  is  the  largest  tonnage  of  beets  handled 
and  the  greatest  production  of  any  beet  fac- 
tory on  the  continent.  The  season  of  1894 
promises  to  far  surpass  that  of  1893.  Al- 
ready the  contracted  acreage  has  reached 
12,000  acres,  and  the  enlargement  of  the 
beet  factory  was  a  necessity. 


Breeders'  Directory. 


Six  lines  or  less  in  this  directory  at  60c  per  line  per  month. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


F.  F.  BURKE,  (326  Market  St.,  S.  F. 
Holsteins;  Grade  Milch  Cows.    Fine  Pigs. 


Al  Prize 


REGISTERFD  SHIRE  STALLIONS,  from 
two  to  six  years  old;  weight  from  1500  to  2000  pounds. 
J.  I.  Parsons,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 


JERSEYS  AND  HOL8TEINS,  from  the  best 
Butter  and  Milk  Stock;  also  Thoroughbred  Hogs  and 
Poultry.  Wro.  Nlles  &  Co..  Los  Angeles,  Cal., 
Breeders  and  Exporters.    Established  in  1876. 


M.  D  HOPKINS,  Petaluma.  Registered  Shorthorn 
Cattle.   Both  sexes  for  sale. 


PERCHERON  HORSES.— Pure-bred  Horses  and 
Mares,  all  ages,  and  Guaranteed  Breeders,  for  sale  at 
my  ranch  near  Lakeport,  La  Ice  County,  Cal.  New 
Catalogue  now  ready.    Wm.  B.  Collier. 


PETER  SAXE  St  SON,  Lick  House,  San  Francisco, 
Cal.  Importers  and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of 
every  variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs. 


JERSEYS— The  best  A.  J.  C.  C.  Registered  Prize 
Herd  Is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.  Animals  for  sale 


L.  V.  WILLITS.  WatsonvlUe,   Cr.1.,  Blaok  Perch- 
erons.    Registered  Stallions  for  sale. 


POULTRY. 


J.  W.  FORGEUS,  Santa  Cruz,  Cal.,  has  establish**! 
one  of  the  best  equipped  poultry  ranches  on  this 
Coast.  He  has  300  Rankin  Strain  Pekiu  Ducks,  a'so 
Brown  Leghorns  and  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  Write 
for  prices  of  what  you  want.  Reference:  Pcople'sBank. 
Inspection  and  correspondence  solicited. 


WM.  NILES  St  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  Breeders  of 
nearly  all  varieties  of  Poultry,  Dairy  Cattle  and  Hogs. 


CALIFORNIA  POULTRY  FARM,  Stockton, 
Cal.  Send  for  Illustrated  &  Descriptive  Catalogue,  tree. 


R.  G.  HEAD,  Napa.    Importer  and  Breeder  of  Land 
and  Water  Fowls.   Send  for  New  Catalogue. 


SHEEP  AND  00 ATS. 


R.  H.  CRANE, Petaluma,  Cal.  Breeder  and  Importer 
South  Down  Sheep;  also  Fox  Hounds  from  Missouri. 


SWINE. 


F.  H.  BURKE,  626  Market  St.,  S.  F. — BERK  SHI  RES 


MONROE  MILLER,  Hisio,  Ventura  County,  Cal., 
Breeder  of  Registered  Berkshire  Hogs. 


H.  J-  PHILPOTT,  Nlles,  Cal.,  Importer  and  breeder 
of  Tecumseh  and  other  oholce  strains  of  Registered 
Poland-China  Hogs. 


J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden,  Cal.  Breeder  and  Importer 
of  Thoroughbred  Swine.  Small  Yorkshire  Victoria, 
Essex  and  I'.. land-China.    Superior  Stock,  new  Prices 


BERKSHIRES  Sc  POLAND-CHINA  HOQ8, 
Best  Stock;  also  Dairv  Strains  of  Jerseys  and  Holstelns. 
Wm.  Nlles  &  Cu.  Los  Angeles, Cal.  Established  1876. 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sao  Co.,  Cal.— Breeder  of 
Short-Horn  Cattle,  Poland-China  and  Berkshire  Hogs 


TYLBB  BEACH,  San  Jose,  fal.   Breeder  of  Thor 
oughbred  Berkshire  and  Essex  Hogs. 

OH  AS.  A.  8TOWE,  Stockton,  Regist'r'd  Berkshlres. 


H0LBERT  &  CONGER 

Los  A  ngelea,  Cal. 

 Direct  Importers  of  — 

Large  Draft  and  Flue 
Coach  Stallions, 

Germftu  Ooach,  PercherounL 
English  Shires,  Belgians, 
Cleveland  Baya  and  Yorkshire  Ooach,  all  RpglBteml.  First 
Prizes  at  Gal.  Fairs.  Sixtv-One  Prizrs,  Five  Sweep 
stakes  and  two  herd  prizes  at  World's  Fair,  1893  Corre 
Bpondeuce  solicited  Address  208  Belmont  Ave.  We  make 
Bpecial  inducements  and  terms  to  a  company  of  breeders 


Calves,  Yearlings  and  2- year-olds 

FOR  SALE. 

ROBERT  ASH  BURNER, 

Baden  Station,  San  Mateo  County,  Oa 

The  cars  of  the  S.  F.  and  San  Mateo  Electric  Road 
pass  the  place. 


In  These  Dull  Times 

Yon  Cam  l-argt-lj  bicreaie 

Your  income  by  buying  an  Incubator 
and  engaging  in  the  chicken  business 
Send  stamp  for  our  catalogue  of 
Incubators,  Wire  Netting,  Blooded 
Fowls  and  Poultry  Appliances  gen 
'■rally  Remember,  the  best  is  the 
cheapest.  PACIFIC  INCUBATOR  CO. 
1317  Castro  St.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


-THE 


HALSTED  1NGDBAT0R 

COMPANY, 
1*13  Myrtle  Mtroet,  Oakland.  Cal. 

Send  Stamp  for  Circular. 


w 


A  GOOD  OFFER! 

E  WILL  SEND  FREE  OF  ANY  CHARGE  TO  ANY  NEW  SUBSCRIBER  TO  THE  PACIFIC  RU  HAL 
PKKSS  for  one  year,  the  celebrated  book, 


Dairying  for  Profit 


r.  Mils.  F.  M.  JONES,  of  Brockville,  Judge  of  Butter  at  World's  Fair,  Chicago;  owner  of  the  grardest  set  of 
Jerseys,  and  the  Moat  Hnccessfal  Dairy  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  continent,  and  famous  til  through  the 
United  States.  Cat  a  la,  England  and  Australia.  lire.  Jones  makes  7000  POUNliS  OF  BUI  TKH  A 
YE  A  R,  which  all  sells  at  far  above  the  highest  price  ever  obtained  in  Canada,  aod  her  ^ork  tells  you  JPST 
BOW  SHE  MAKES  AND  MARKETS  IT  so  as  to  bring  this  price.  Also  HOW  SHK  rKEDB  BUR 
COWS,  and  the  butter  yield  of  many  of  them.  It  has  a  large  picture  of  one  of  the  most  famous  Jersey  Cows  in  the 
world. 

It  gives  i be  daily  record,  for  a  whole  year,  of  Jersey  Cow  Mastena,  that  gave  8000  PODNDS  OF  MILK 
WHICH  MADE  654  POUNDS  OF  BU'ITER,  all  within  her  10th  year! 

The  recent  te  ts  at  Chicago  have  proved  the  Jersey  to  be  far  the  most  prolitaole  cow  any  one  can  keep,  an  I 
Mrs.  Jones  has  proved  what  she  can  make  out  of  them,  on  plain  farmer's  keep  and  m^nagemant,  no  |>am  ertnv. 
Her  herd  has  won  97  MEDALS  (gold,  sliver  and  bronze):  MOO  CASH  PRIZES;  besides  DIPLOMAS; 
SOLID  SILVER  CUP,  value  $340.  at  Kellogg  sale  In  N.  Y.  for  highest  price  obtained;  that  SILVER  TEA  SET  at 
London,  Ont  ,  Can.,  for  THREE  BEST  DAIKY  COWS  OF  ANY  BREKD. 

One  gentleman  writes:   "  I  have  Prof.   's  book  on  Dairying,  cost  me  $10,  but  practically  Mrs  Jones'  b)ok 

is  worth  more."   This  book  we  propose 

TO  GIVE  YOU,  FH.E2EI, 

For  every  new  subscription.   Or,  we  will  mail  It  to  you  for  30  cents. 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  220  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


DROP  IT 


IF  YOUR  BUSINESS  DOES  NOT  PAY 
Chickens  are  easily  and  successfully 
raised  by  using  the  Petaluma  Incu- 
bators and  Brooders.'"'  Our  illus- 
trated catalogue  tells  all  about  it.  Don't 
buy  any  but  the  Petaluma  if  you  want  strong,  vigorous  chicks.  We 
are-  Pacific  Coast  Headquarters  for  Bone  and  Clover  Cutters,  Markers, 
Books,  Canonizing  Tools,  Fountains,  Flood's  Roup  Cure,  Morris 
Poultry  Cure,  Creosozone  the  great  chlckcn-lice  killer  and  every  other 
article  required  by  poultry  raisers.  See  the  machines  in  operation  at 
ourexhibit  with  the  Norwalk  Ostrich  Farm,  Midwinter  Fair,  hatch- 
ing ostriches  and  all  kinds  of  eggs.  Catalogue  free,  if  you  want  it, 
write  to  us.  nSTAHHIA    INCUBATOR  CO., 

750-752-754-756  Main  St,  Pctalu«il,  CaL 


BERKSHIRE  SWINE. 

Prize  Herd  of  Southern  California. 

PIQS  OP  ALL  AGES  FOR  SALE. 

SESSIONS  &  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal 

P.  O.  Box  686. 


JACKS! 

Imporled  and  California 


pa 


CD 


^FOR  SALB> 

A  number  or  nVLEIt,  2,  8  and  4  years  eld. 

NONE  FOB  KENT  OR  ON  SHARF18. 

L .  U .  Shippee,  Stockton ,  Gal . 


HOW  TO  RAISE  TURKEYS 


Hard  Times  Meets  His  Match 

Frightened  bv  the  panic  be  was  niakirg  a  mid  rush 
thro  iifh  the  country,  sweeping  ever)  tiling  before  trm, 
until  he  struck  "  our  fenoe."  Being  built  on  the  "  give 
and  take  "  plan,  it  gave  a  little  (in  price),  then  the  re- 
action threw  H.  T  clear  out  of  the  ring.  Shipment*  in 
three  weeks,  1 1 0  miles,  against  23  miles  same  time 
last  year. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  MlCD. 


FRANK  A.  BRUSH, 

SANTA  ROSA.  CAL.  (Care  Santa  Rosa  National  Bank  ) 
Importer,  Breeder,  Exporttr. 

8.  O  White  Leghorn 
B.  C.  Brown  Leghorn 
Barred  Plymouth  Rock 
Black  Minorcas. 


I'..-,  $3  per  13 


8f  nd  for  circular 


The  numerous  diseases  that  are  usual), 
prevalent  among  very  Young  Turkey e 
may  be  prevented  by  the  use  of 

CARY'S  PILLS 

Send  (or  Circular 

B.  FOUGERA  &  CO.. 

SO  North  William  Street,  New  York. 


Treatise  on  the  Horse  and  His  Diseases. 

By  B.  J.  Kehdill,  If.  D. 

86  Fine  Engravings  showing 
the  positions  and  actions  of  sick 
horses  Gives  the  cause,  symp- 
toms and  best  treatment  of  dis- 
eases. Has  a  table  giving  the 
doses,  effects  and  antidotes  of 
all  the  principal  medicines  used 
for  the  horse,  and  a  few  pages 
on  the  action  and  uses  of  med* 
diclnes.  Rules  for  telling  the 
age  of  a  hone,  with  a  fine  en- 
graving showing  the  appearance 
of  the  teeth  at  each  year.  It  is  printed  on  fine  paper 
and  has  nearly  100  pages,  74x6  Inches.  Price,  only  26 
cents,  or  five  for  $1,  on  receipt  of  which  we  will  lend 
by  mall  to  any  address  DEWEY  PUBLISHING  00.,  ISO 
Market  Street.  San  Francisco. 


REE-KEEPERS'  SUPPLIES. 

Dovetailed  Hives,  Sections,  Comb  Foundation,  Founda- 
tion Machines,  Extractors,  Smokers.  Honey  Knives, 
Alley's  Traps,  Perforated  Zinc  Honey  Boards.  Shipping 
Cases,  Cans  and  Cases  for  Extracted  Honey,  Bee  Tents, 
ROOT'S  GOODS,  and  everything  required  by  the  trade, 
wholesale  and  retail. 

WM.  8TYAN.  »an  Mateo,  Oat. 

B KEEPERS  Sample  cop/  of 
CLE  A  N I NCS  IN  BEE  CULTURE. 
A  Handsomely  Illustrated  nrr  CI  I  DDI  ITC 
Magazine,  and  Catalog,  of  Btt  OUrrLltO 
FKEK.  A.  1.  KOOT,  Medinu,  O. 


i  American  Bee  Journal, 


(Established  1861.) 


18  Oldest,  Largest.  Best, 
Cheapest  and  tbe  Only 
weekly  Bee-Paper  in  all 


America.  32  pages,  11.00 
a  year.  Send  far  Free  Simple. 

$1.00  bib-book  mmm 

»*0.  V  TOBK  *  t»0_  at  fffU  In..  Cbte*»>o  TIL 


BUSINESS  COLLEGE. 

24  POST  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

FOR  SEVENTY-  FIVE  DOLLARS 

This  College  Instructs  in  Shorthand,  Type-Writing,  Book- 
keeping, Telegraphy,  Penmanship,  Drawing,  all  the 
English  branohes,  and  everything  pertaining  to  business, 
for  full  six  months.  We  have  sixteen  teachers  and  give 
individual  instruction  to  all  our  pupils.  Our  school  has 
Its  graduates  in  every  part  of  the  State.  gW  SEND  FOB 
OIBCULAB.    E.  P.  HEALD,  Pres.   0.  8.  HALEY,  Sao. 


February  3,  1894. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 
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A  Note  About  Water. 
Where  does  all  the  water  in  the  sea  come 
from,  is  a  queition  that  many  a  small  boy 
has  asked  his  father,  and  which  many  a 
father  has  found  himself  utterly  unable  to 
answer.  Some  idea  of  where  it  comes  from 
may  be  gathered  from  a  glance  at  the  fol- 
lowing table  of  the  hourly  quantity  of  water 
discharged  into  the  sea  annually  by  some  of 
the  best-known  rivers  of  the  world.  It  was 
compiled  by  an  expert  and  may  be  accepted 
as  accurate: 

Million  Cubic  Feet 
River-  per  Hour. 

Amazon   3700 

La  Plata  3100 

Mississippi   2070 

Volga   1120 

Danube   960 

Ganges   700 

Nile   560 

Rhine   280 

Elbe   100 

Seine   80 

Thames   40 

This,  of  course,  throws  the  question  back 
a  step.  The  question  becomes,  where  does 
the  water  in  the  rivers  come  from  ?  When 
that  is  answered  by  the  statement  that  it 
comes  from  the  bills  we  have  gone  about  as 
far  as  we  can  go.  Water  is  an  element,  and 
what  its  original  source  may  be  no  man 
knows. — From  Harper's  Young  People. 

The  Best  Preservative  Paint  for  Iron- 
Work. 

Mr.  W.  Thomson  recently  read  a  paper 
before  the  Manchester  Association  of  Engi- 
neers on  "  The  Influence  of  Some  Chemical 
Agents  in  Producing  Injury  to  Iron  and 
Steel,"  in  which  reference  was  made  to  the 
effects  of  different  paints  and  varnishes  used 
for  the  preservation  of  structural  iron  and 
steel  from  rust.  From  experiments  made  by 
himself,  Mr.  Thomson  has  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  red  lead  paint  is  the  best 
preservative.  This  result  has  struck  him 
as  remarkable,  because  red  lead  is  a  highly 
oxidizing  substance;  but  the  reason  was 
found  to  be  that  red  lead  had  the  effect  of 
producing  a  skin  of  the  unoxidizable  and 
protective  black  or  magnetic  oxide  on  the 
iron  itself  under  the  paint.  The  author  has 
also  found  that  other  oxidizing  agents,  such 
as  manganese  dioxide,  form  a  paint  which 
preserves  iron  from  rustinp;  and  this  discov- 
ery he  regards  as  of  great  industrial  impor- 
tance. Mr.  Thomson  explained  that,  having 
been  required  some  time  ago  to  make  a  con- 
siderable number  of  experiments  to  ascer- 


tain the  most  suitable  paint  for  protecting  a 
large  iron  structure  from  the  action  of  sea- 
water  spray  and  rain,  he  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusion that  red  lead  paint  was  the  best  he 
could  find  for  the  purpose.  Mr.  John  West, 
a  vice-president  of  the  society,  who  presided 
on  the  occasion  of  the  reading  of  the  paper, 
supported  the  statements  and  views  of  Mr. 
Thomson  that  red  lead  is  the  best  preserva- 
tive paint  for  ironwork.  The  chief  novelty 
brought  out  in  the  paper  was  the  reason 
why  red  lead  Is  so  efficient  in.  protecting 
iron. 

History  of  the  Calla  Lily. 

This  was  first  introduced  to  Europe  from 
Southern  Africa  in  1687,  and  has  become  a 
great  favorite  with  cultivators  all  over  the 
world,  says  Meehan?  Monthly.  It  does  not 
like  a  very  warm  temperature  nor  a  very 
cold  one.  It  will  live  out  in  American 
waters,  provided  it  is  deep  enough  to  be  be- 
low the  reach  of  absolute  ice.  It  fills  the 
ditches  and  narrow  creeks  In  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  much  the  same  as  our  spatterdock 
would  here.  It  was  removed,  by  Kuntb, 
from  the  genus  Calla  and  called  Richardia 
Africana,  but  it  Is  not  easy  to  get  rid  of  a 
name  which  once  gets  into  general  use, 
hence  it  still  goes  by  the  name  of  Calla 
The  spotted  one,  common  in  cultivation  dur- 
ing the  last  few  years  as  the  Richardia  alio- 
maculala,  was  also  introduced  from  Southern 
Africa  in  1859.  This  is  well  known  by  its 
spotted  leaves.  Another  one  was  brought 
from  the  same  country  in  1857,  under  the 
name  of  Richardia  hastata — the  spathe  be- 
ing of  a  yellowish  color,  but  very  small,  and 
is  not  yet  much  known.  On  account  of  the 
common  calla  blooming  most  freely  in  the 
spring  of  the  year,  it  has  come  into  general 
use  for  Easter  decorations;  and  not  un- 
frequently  receives,  with  a  number  of  other 
plants,  the  common  name  of  Easter  lily. 


?eed§,  Wants,  ttc. 


RUDY'S  PILE  SUPPOSITORY  is  guaranteed  to 
cure  Piles  and  Constipation,  or  money  refunded.  60 
cents  per  box.  Send  stamp  for  circular  and  Free 
Sample  to  MARTIN  RUDY.  Lancaster,  Pa.  For  sale 
by  all  first-class  druggists. 


— San  Jose  has  begun  the  work  of  provid- 
ing for  her  unemployed  citizens. 


Wanted,  a  First-Class  Single  Man 

To  take  care  of  Fruit  Orchard.  Must  understand  Graft- 
ing, Pruning  and  Drying  thoroughly.  Address  with 
terms  and  references,  V,  box  A,  Kural  Pro?s  office,  £an 
Francieco,  Cal. 


GRANGERS'  BUSINESS  ASSOCIATION, 

GENERAL  COMMISSION  HOUSE. 

OFFICE,  108  DAVIS  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
Warehouse  and  Wharf  at  Port  Costa. 


CONSIGNMENTS  OF  GRAIN,  WOOL  AND  ALL  KINDS  OF  PRODUCE  SOLICITED. 


ALSO  ORDERS  FOR  GRAIN  BAGS,  Agricultural  Implements,  Wagons,  Groceries 
and  Merchandise  of  every  description  solicited. 

E.  VAN  EVERY,  Manager.  T.  R.  BALL1NOER,  Grain  Salesman. 


PROTECT  YOUR  TREES 


 WITH  

Gilman's  Patent  Tule  Tree  Protector. 

PATENTED  AUG.  I,  1893. 

Cheapest,  Best  and  Only  One  to  Protect  Trees  and  Vines  from 
Frost,  Sunburn,  Rabbits,  Squirrels,  Borers  and  other  Tree  Pests. 

For  Testimonials  from  Parties  who  are  using  them  send  for 
Descriptive  Circulars. 

13.  Fa  OILMAN, 

Sole  Manufacturer  of  Patent  Tule  Covers, 

120  NINTH  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAT.. 


RIVERSIDE  NURSERY 

AND  FRUIT  FARM, 

LODI,      -      San  Joaquin  Oo.,  Oal, 

HAS  A  CHOICE  STOCK  OP 

Royal  Blenheim  and  French  APRICOTS, 
I.X.L.,   Nonpariel,  Ne  Plus  Ultra  and 

Texas  Prolific  ALMONDS. 
FRENCH  PRUNES,  TRAGEDY  PRUNES, 
PEACHES,  APPLES  and  PEARS 
In  Variety, 

No.  1  Yearling  Trees,  also  June  Bad  Trees 
at  Bedrock  Prices. 

For  Particulars  Address 

JAMBS  A.  ANDERSON, 
Lodi,   San   Joaquin  County,  Cal. 


BUY  NORTHERN  GROWN  TREES 

GrowD  on  high  rolling  fir  land  without  irrigation  or 
manure.  800,000  f  runes— French,  Italian,  Silver 
and  Golden.  Peaches— E.  Crawford,  Alexander,  Ams- 
den,  Foster,  Muir,  Malta,  and  20  other  kinds,  including 
Early  Charlotte,  the  greatest  peach  that  Nature  has 
yet  invented.  (Write  to  us  about  it.)  Plnms— Bur- 
bank,  Satsumas,  Ogon,  Clyman,  Tragedy,  Boton,  Colum- 
bia, and  a  dozen  others.  Clark's  Early  Straw- 
berry. If  you  want  the  above  in  quantity,  we  will  give 
you  the  finest  trees  grown,  healthy,  true  to  name  and  at 
unprecedentedly  low  prices.  Address  PILKINGTON 
&  CO.,  Portland,  Or.,  or  Dr.  J.  B.  Pilkington,  Los 
Angeleo,  Cal. 


OLIVE  NURSERY,  POMONA,  CALIFORNIA 

C  F.  LOOP  &  SON. 
THE  FOLLOWING  VALUABLE  VARIETIES  FOR 
$150  per  IOOO: 

Razza,  Grossaia,  Rosalina,  Bellmonte,  Olivastra,  Lecolno, 
Plengente,  M  rinello,  Corrrgiola,  Iofrantola,  True 

Picholine,  Atrovialacea,  Uvaria,  Rubra. 
Trees  two  years  old,  from  four  to  six  feet  high. 


—Catalogue  HOME  -  GROWN 

NORTHERN  SEEDS 

lOunrnnteeri  fresh  and  reliable. 
|Large  pkts.  2  to  5  cts.  Direct  from 
Grower.  Novelty  presents  with 
every  order.  Catalogue,  Free— 
or  with  2  packets  Seeds,  5  cents; 
85  packets,  §1.00.  Send  to-day. 
A.  It.  AMES,  Madison,  Wis. 


FRUIT  TREES,   ROSES,  PALMS 

 AND  

ORNAMENTAL  PLANTS. 

A  large  and  complete  stock,  grown  on  new  ground,  at 
low  prices. 

E.  GILL, 

Twenty-Eighth  Street,  near  San  Pablo  Ave.. 

Depot,  Washington  St.,  bet.  12th  and  13th, 
Oakland,  Cal. 


FRENCH    PRUNES,  TRAGEDY  PRUNES 
AND  PEACHES. 

6  to  8  Feet.  Well  Branched. 

Price,  Below  Value. 
For  samples  and  prices  address 
H    SCBWARZ,  25th  &  O  Sts.,  Sacramento,  Cal. 
Large  quantity  of  Fancy  Pansies,  Strong  Plants. 


ROYAL  ISABELLA  GRAPE  CUTTINGS, 

Rooted,  for  sale  (quoted  as  Fancy  Isabella  or  Pierce 
Grape).   Sent  by  mail  or  express  at  $2.26  per  dozen. 

 A  dd  ress  

GEO.  W.  FOOTK,  Santa  Cruz,  Cal. 


PLANTS  TREES  A®*,£ 

Currants,  Gooseberry,  I  Peach,  Cheat- 
Asparagus,  Graoee.       I     nut,  Wa  nut. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 
J.  8  COLLINS  SON  tvloorestown.  N.  J. 


50,000  TOKAY  GRAPE  ROOTS, 

One  year  old,  for  sale  at  prioes  to  suit  the  timeB. 

O.  H.  LEGGETT  &  SON, 


OROVILLE,  CAL. 


18  IT  POSSIBLE  TO  PLANT  ANY  FRUIT 
that  will  yield  a  greater  profit  than  the 

CUSNVINE  Tragedy  Prune. 

We  noticed  they  fold  In  New  Yo»k  lat  t  June  at 
86  50  perlalf  crats,  and  July  6,  1893,  Potter 
Br  s.  Oo  ,  New  York,  sold  hem  at  si;  per  half 
irate,  while  other  plumi  were  a  1 1,  g  at  less  tn.n 
half.  Even  August  7th,  whan  New  York  had  In 
one  week  72  cars  Clif,.r  ia  fruit,  300  cars  De  a- 
ware  peaches,  100.000  bunches  of  bananas  and 
80,0u0  boxea  Sicily  01a  ges,  in  lact  a  regular 
tlut,  still  the  Tragedy  Prune  from  late  distr  cts 
waved  its  fl8g  above  all,  Bell  og  at  $2.25  per  ha  f 
crate.  We  challenge  any  one  to  name  a  variety 
of  fruit  t  at  can  show  such  a  record  during  the 
financial  crat  h  of  1893.  It  on  ginated  in  our  sec- 
tion and  we  »re  proud  of  U.  When  you  buy 
trefs  gtt  the  Genuine,  which  we  can  furnish 
at  8  fts.  each.  SAUKAftfENTO  RIVER  NUR- 
SERY CO.,  Walnut  Grove,  Sacramento,  Co., 
California. 


Santa  Rosa: 


iNurseries. 


FRENCH  PRUNES  on  Seedling  Peach,  and 
ROBS  DE  SERGBNT  on  Myrobolan  or  Marlanna, 
REMARKABLY  CHEAP. 
Small  sizes  nearly  given  away. 
A  fine  stook  of  PEACHES,  CHERRIES,  ETC., 
at  low  prices. 

ALL  WARRANTED  CLEAN,  TRUE  TO  NAME  AND 
RAISED  WITHOUT  IRRIGATION. 

Address  R.  W.  Bell,  Santa  Rosa,  Oal. 


$  ROSES 

Will  grow  anywhere,  with  a  little  J 
sunshine,  water,  and  care.  You  can! 
learn  how  to  grow  them,  and  every! 
other  flower  of  import,  from  our 

New  Guide  to  Rose  Culture 

A  for  1894.   If  you  so  request, we  will  send  1 
v^Jp  free,  this  book  and  a  copy  of  our  Floral  | 
p  t  Magazine, 'Success  with  Flowers.' 

pThe  Dingee  &  Conard 
Company, 
West  Grove,  Pa.  I 


OAI  I  C  fl  D  M  I  A  If  you  want  t0  know  »b»ut  California 
LfALI  rUn  IM  Ifl  and  the  Pacific  States,  send  for  the 
UIIL"  PACIFIC  BUBAL  PRESS, 

the  best  Illustrated  and  Leading  Farming  and  Horticultural 
Weekly  of  the  Far  West.  Trial,  6O0  for  3  mos.  Two  samiJe 
copies,  10  cents.  Established  1870.  DEWEY  PUBLISHING 
CO.,  220  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 
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LIF0RNIA  I 

—  AND  — 

HOW  TO  GROW  THEM. 


A  MANUAL  OF  METHODS  WHICH   HAVE  YIELDED 
GREATEST  SUCCESS;  WITH  LISTS  OF  VARIETIES 
BEST   ADAPTED   TO   THE  DIFFERENT 
DISTRICTS   OF  THE  STATE. 

PRACTICAL,  EXPLICIT, COMPREHENSIVE. 

Embodying  the  Experience  and  Methods  of  Hundred? 
of  Successful  Growers,  and  Constituting  a  Trust- 
worthy Guide  by  which  the  Inexperienced 
may  Successfully  Produce  the  Fruits 
for  wiilch  California  Is  Famous. 

SECOND  EDITION,  REYISED  AND  ENLARGED. 

BY  EDWARD  J.  WICKSON,  A.  M. 

Assoc.  Prof.  Agriculture,  Horticulture  and  Entomology, 
University  of  California;  Horticultural  Editor 
Paoifio  Rural  Prkss,  San  Franolsco;  Sec*y 
California  State  Horticultural  So- 
ciety; Pres.  California  State 
Floral  Society;  Etc 

Lane  Octavo — 599  Pases,  Fully  Illustrated. 

PRICE  $3,  POSTPAID. 

FOR  HAI.R  BY 

THE  DEWEY  PUBLISHING  OO., 

Publishers  Pacific  Rural  Press, 
220  Market  Street,  Elevator,  12  Front  Stroet 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


School  ol  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying, 
738  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  OA : 
Open  All  Year. 
A.  VAN  DKK  NAILLEN,  President. 
Assaying  of  Ores,  $26;  Bullion  and  Cnlorlnatlon  Assay, 
926;  Blowpipe  Assay,  $10.    Full  course  of  assaying,  $60 
ESTABLISHED  1864.  gW  Send  for  circular. 


DOUBLE 

Breech-loader 

$6.00. 
RIFLESJ2.no 

WATCHES 


GUNS 


BICYCLES  $15 

All  kiudacucapcr  tliau  elite 
where.  Before  you  bur, 
nend  stamp  for  catalogue  to 

POWELL  A  CLEMENT  CO. 

li;r.  H..n  St.,  Uinnrn.il, (1. 


LOANS  AND  MINES. 

Loans  negotiated  on  first-class  securities.  Mines  and 
mining  prosoects  of  guaranteed  value  sold  on  working 
bonds.  C.  H.  DWlNKLLE,  Grand  Hotel,  Han 
Frftncltco,  Oal. 


PULVERIZING  HARROW,  CLOD  CRUSHER  AND  LEVELER 


AGENTS 
WANTED. 


Variety  of  sizes 
suitable  for 
all  work. 


Is  adapted  to  all  soils  and  all  work  for  which  a  Harrow 
is  needed. 

Plat  crushing  spurs  pulverize  lumps,  level  and  smooth 
the  ground,  while  at  the  same  time  curved  coulters  culti- 
vate, cut,  lift  and  turn  the  entire  surface  of  the  soil.  The 
backward  slant  of  the  coulters  prevents  tearing  up  rub- 
bish and  reduces  the  draft. 

Made  entirely  of  cast  steel  and  wrought  iron  and 
therefore  practically  Indestructible. 

CHEAPEST  RIDING  HARROW  ON  EARTH— sells 
for  about  the  same  as  an  ordinary  drag, 

I  deliver  free  on  board  at  SAN  PRANOISOO  and 
PORTLAND. 

Address  DUANE  H.  NASH,  Sole  Mfr.,  Millington,  New  Jersey. 
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KO.  8  VINEYARD  AND  ORCHARD  PLOW. 

Haa  Adjustable  Handles  and  Reversible,  Self-Sharpen- 
ing Shares  and  Slips. 


£2  OLIVER 


PLOWS  FOR  ORCHARD  AND  VINEYARD  WORK. 


IT  IS  NOT 

Exaggeration  when 
we  say  the 

OLIVER 

line  of  plows  for  or- 
chard and  vineyard 
work  la  the  beat  and 
most  complete  of  any 
on  the  market  to-day. 


NO.  B  VINEYARD  AND  ORCHARD  PLOW. 

Has  Adjustable  Handles,  and  la  fitted  with  Chilled  or 
Steel  Baaea,  as  desired 


THE  BONANZA  JR., 

Our  new  8-lncb  Steel 
Gang  has  met  with 
splendid  success.  It 
is  good,  strong,  dura- 
ble, light  draft,  easy 
to  handle  and  made 
of  the  very  best  ma- 
terial obtainable. 


NEW  ORCHARD  GANG. 


THE  BONANZA.  JR.,  with 
8-Inch  Steel  Bases, 
Three  or  Pour 
Gang. 


SEND    FOR   OATAL03DE  TO 


OLIVER  HUD  PLOW  WORKS, 

37   MARKET  STREET, 

SAN  FRANCISCO  CALIFORNIA. 


m§LMJL 


JOHN  DEERE  CHILLED  PLOWS. 

LIGHTEST,  STRONGEST  AND  BEST. 

"\7Vitla.  Cutter  Share,  Sloping  Land  Side,  a,rx<3.  -A-djxxjstfxTolo  Beams. 


FURNISHED  WITH 
PLAIN,  DEEP  SUCK, 

or ... . 

SLIPNOSE,  SHARES. 


GAUGE  WHEELS 

Shipped  When  Ordered. 
Also .... 

JOINTERS, 

FOR  V12,  V13,  AND  V14. 


MOL1NE,  ILL. 


SIZES  AS  FOLLOWS 

Brand. 

Cat. 

Takes. 

Share. 

V  8 

4  x  8  in. 

No.  D 

A 

V  9 

6  x  9  in. 

No.  D 

B 

V  10 

5i  x  10  in. 

No.  D 

10 

V  11 

6  x  1 1  in. 

No.  D 

13 

V  12 

61  x  12  in. 

No.  D 

19 

V  13 

7  x  13  in. 

No.  D 

20 

V  14 

71  x  14  in. 

No.  D 

40 

TRY 

THEM 


-is  ro- 


BUY 

THEM. 


MOLINE.ILL. 


VV9— Wood  Beam,  Chilled  Bottom,  for  Vineyard  and  Orchard. 


V  BO.— Steel  Beam,  Ohllled  Bottom,  for  Orchard  and  Vineyard. 


We  Also  Make  the  No.  19  and  No.  40  Bottoms,  Suitable  for  Gang  Plows. 

LIVE    AGENTS    "\7\7"-A.T"B"TE3I>    EVE  FLY  WHERE!. 

DEERE  IMPLEMENT  CO.,  305  and  307  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 
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CALIFORNIA  MIDWINTER  EXPOSITION-PARTIAL  VIEW  OF  BUILDINGS  AND  GRAND  COURT  DURING  THE  PARADE  ON  OPENING  DAY. 


At  the  Midwinter  Fair. 


We  continue  this  week  our  portrayal  of  scenes  at  the 
Midwinter  Fair  as  fixed  by  the  camera.  Though  there  are 
marked  advantages  in  the  photographic  method  there  are 
also  defects.  For  instance,  while  the  engraving  we  use 
shows  faithfully  the  details  of  construction  and  the  life 
that  comes  from  the  presence  of  the  multitude,  it  lacks 
depth  and  distance  and  gives  no  idea  of  the  area  of  the 
ground  embraced  in  it.  The  distant  points  of  the  picture 
are  considerably  more  than  a  thousand  feet  from  the 
foreground  while  the  observer  would  think  them  but  two 
or  three  hundred.  Aside  from  this  defect  the  view  is  true 
to  the  scene.  The  building  in  the  background  is  the 
largest  of  the  group,  the  Manufactures  and  Liberal  Arts 
Building.  The  building  on  the  right  is  the  Mechanic 
Arts,  of  whose  size  the  photograph  gives  no  adequate  idea. 

The  fair  is  opening  well.  There  is  much  still  to  be 
done  before  it  can  be  said  to  be  complete,  but  rapid  prog- 


ress is  being  made.  The  patronage  thus  far  cannot  be 
complained  of  considering  the  incompleteness  of  the  dis- 
play and  the  unpleasant  weather  which  has  prevailed. 
About  125,000  people  attended  during  the  first  week,  and 
daily  attendance  since  has  ranged  from  6,000  to  15,000. 
Visitors  seem  well  pleased  and  surprised  at  the  extent  and 
variety  of  the  display.  Each  day  takes  more  and  more  the 
aspect  of  a  festival.  Countless  flags  and  banners  are  float- 
ing from  the  staffs,  music  is  playing  on  the  Grand  Court 
and  in  the  big  buildings,  the  crowd  of  merry-makers  grows 
larger  each  succeeding  day,  and  everywhere  is  a  scene  of 
recreation  and  pleasure.  After  this  week  not  a  day  will 
pass  without  a  special  fete. 

The  city  has  already  thousands  of  visitors.  The  records 
of  the  Department  of  Admissions  show  that  they  come 
from  great  distances.  News  has  been  received  that  hun- 
dreds are  on  their  way  from  Arizona,  New  Mexico  and 
Texas.  Boats  and  trains  are  crowded  on  their  way  to  this 
city  from  Los  Angeles  and  other  Southern  points. 


It  seems  that  California  midwinter  strawberries  are 
commanding  the  attention  of  those  who  have  grown  these 
fruits  for  the  Eastern  markets.  According  to  the  Fruit 
Trade  Journal,  there  was  formed,  some  time  ago,  an  asso- 
ciation of  strawberry-growers  in  and  around  Irvington  and 
Hilton,  N.  J.  This  association  forwarded  to  southern 
California  a  large  number  and  variety  of  strawberry  plants, 
and  they  were  recently  advised  from  California  that  the 
plants  were  bearing  fruit.  Henry  Jerolaman  and  Wil- 
liam T.  Brown,  of  Hilton,  two  gentlemen  interested  in  the 
enterprise,  started  westward  and  are  now  in  this  State. 
Messrs.  Jerolaman  and  Brown  say  that  if  this  fruit  can  be 
successfully  shipped  the  Eastern  people  will  soon  have 
strawberries  all  the  year  around,  and  it  will  be  a  common 
thing  to  see  an  abundance  of  the  fruit  there  in  midwinter. 
We  hope  these  enterprising  Jersey  men  will  make  their 
enterprise  go.  Older  Oalifornians  can  tell  them  there  are 
difficulties  in  the  way,  but  they  may  get  over  or  around 
them. 
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The  Week. 

Another  light  rain  has  covered  portions  of  the  State  and 
slaked  the  crust  which  several  days  of  northerly  winds 
have  fastened  about  the  stems  of  the  young  plants. 
Temperatures  have  been  rather  low  and  top  growth  re- 
tarded, but  rooting  and  tillering  have  proceeded  well. 
It  is  now  getting  lale  enough  for  safe  growth,  and  it  may 
be  looked  for  in  the  earlier  parts  of  the  State. 

A  flairs  generally  are  assuming  a  more  confident  and 
cheerful  tone.  It  is  said  that  accumulations  nf  coin  at 
money  centers  have  become  appalling  and  losses  of 
interest  are  wearing  upon  capitalists.  Loans  are  not 
looked  upon  with  such  horror  and  aversion  as  they  were  a 
little  while  ago,  and  the  borrower  does  not  need  to  travel 
on  his  vest  buttons.  A  little  freer  use  of  money  by  bank- 
ers and  stockiog-hiders  will  soon  put  a  bright  new  face  on 
things. 

The  oleomargarine  men  now  seem  to  be  on  top. 
Recently  a  leading  firm  of  manufacturers,  in  a  New  York 
court,  pleaded  exemption  from  the  State  law  against  the 
sale  of  butterine  because  they  sold  in  original  packages, 
and  that  as  an  article  of  interstate  commerce  these  original 
packages  are  not  subject  to  the  law  of  the  State.  They 
were  temporarily  enjoined  from  further  sale  until  the  case 
can  be  tried  in  the  Supreme  Court  next  March.  There  is 
little  doubt  of  the  ultimate  victory  of  the  oleo  men  unless 
Senator  Hill's  bill,  which  was  recently  given  in  our  col- 
umns, should  be  passed  by  Congress.  Meanwhile,  the 
recent  organization  of  the  National  Dairy  Union  in  Chi- 
cago, and  its  proposed  consolidation  with  a  similar  organ- 
ization soon  to  be  effected  at  Cleveland,  will  give  dairymen 
the  most  powerful  and  effective  association  which  has  yet 
taken  up  the  gauntlet  against  the  o'eo  trade. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  forwarded  to  the  Mid- 
winter Exposition  from  the  National  Capitol  the  Govern- 
ment exhibit  of  fruit  models,  the  finest  collection  in  the 
world,  modeled  after  samples  of  every  fruit  known  to  man, 
particularly  those  common  to  the  United  States.  An  in. 
teresting  feature  of  the  exhibit  will  be  the  opportunities 
afforded  for  comparison  between  the  model  and  the  Cali- 
fornia grown  specimens  of  the  same  varieties  which  are 
displayed  in  the  different  county  buildings  and  in  the 
Agricultural  building  in  such  profusion. 


The  Hope  in  Wheat. 

Now  that  the  rainfall  is  generous  and  continuous  and  a 
year  of  large  aggregates  in  field  production  seems  assured 
over  a  considerable  area  of  the  State,  it  is  very  timely  to 
talk  about  wheat.  Very  opportune,  then,  is  the  report  of 
the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  which  we  publish  upon 
another  page  of  this  issue,  and  which  introduces  the 
wheat-production  problem  as  its  opening  feature.  Award- 
ing such  eminence  to  the  wheat  crop  is  only  its  due  in 
view  of  its  historic  standing  in  California's  prosperity,  and 
the  fact  that  the  president  of  the  State  society  is  one  of 
our  greatest  wheat-growers,  who  has  seas  of  land  and 
grows  wheat  by  the  shipload,  gives  greater  significance  to 
the  position  which  the  report  boldly  takes.  We  are  very 
glad  that  Mr.  Boggs  makes  this  contribution  to  the  discus- 
sion of  the  profitability  of  wheat  giowing.  It  must  be 
considered  a  demonstration  of  his  method  of  making 
money,  and  if  others  cannot  do  so  well  they  should  ac- 
quire his  methods  and  turn  to  profit  efforts  which  during 
the  last  few  years  have  yielded  little  more  than  cost  of 
seed  and  labor,  and  not  always  that  much. 

We  had  no  idea  that  wheat  could  be  put  on  cars  or 
boats  for  anything  like  29  cents  per  bushel,  or  that  amount 
plus  rental  or  interest.  If  we  figure  it  rightly,  a  man 
producing  wheat  at  29  cents  and  selling  at  88  cents  per 
bushel  makes  a  profit  of  over  200  per  cent.  Why,  that 
beats  pawn-broking,  and  there  should  certainly  be  enough 
on  that  margin  to  pay  rent  or  interest.  Other  manufacturers 
manage  to  pay  rent  and  interest  on  a  fraction  of  100  per 
cent  profit,  and  surely  the  wheat-grower,  with  200  per  cent 
profit,  can  surely  meet  these  obligations  if  he  has  already 
had  his  own  wages  for  driving  his  own  team,  as  the  report 
points  out. 

But  can  wheat  be  really  put  on  the  cars  or  river  bank 
for  29  cents  per  bushel  ?  To  question  it  of  course  conveys 
a  doubt  to  Mr.  Biggs'  accuracy  a9  a  book-keeper,  and  he 
is  not  usually  credited  with  financial  errors.  There  can 
hardly  be  any  doubt,  however,  as  to  Mr.  Boggs'  com- 
putation as  applied  to  his  own  operations.  If  wheat 
cannot  be  grown  for  the  figure  staled,  it  must  be  the  fault 
of  other  growers  who  have  lamented  their  ill- fortune 
when  wheat  fell  below  $1.50  per  ctl.,  and  who  have  faced 
ruin  when  it  went  to  $1.20,  to  (ell  how  in  the  world  it  is 
that  their  wheat  has  cost  them  so  much.  We  shall  be 
glad  lo  hear  from  them  and  to  know  in  what  respects  Mr. 
Boggs'  expenditures,  as  given  in  the  report,  cannot  cover 
the  wheat  crop  on  their  fields.  We  ought  to  discusi  this 
proposition  with  all  the  light  available.  If  it  can  be  true 
that  wheat  is  so  good  a  thing,  why  should  we  wasto  so 
much  time  in  beating  around  after  new  crops  and  run  the 
risk  of  increasing  the  fruit  crop  beyond  present  demands. 

We  anticipate  the  thrill  which  the  statements  of  the 
California  State  Board  of  Agriculture  on  the  cost  of  wheat 
will  cause  abroad.  The  depressed  English  grain-grower 
will  no  doubt  be  paralyzed  beyond  repair.  lie  has  wished 
confusion  for  the  East  Indian  and  Argentinian  who  have 
learned  to  make  such  cheap  wheat.  He  has  become  so 
used  to  the  American  surplus  that  he  has  learned  to  re- 
gard it  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  to  expect  for  its  extinc- 
tion by  the  increase  of  American  consumption;  but  what 
can  he  hope  for  now  when  the  Californian  can  make  more 
than  200  per  cent  profit  on  the  wheat  prices  of  the  last  ten 
years — the  worst  ten  years  since  the  wheat  world  began  ? 

If  we  can  all  learn  to  turn  out  wheat  at  Mr.  Boggs' 
figures,  there  will  open  a  future  to  California  wheat- 
growing  which  will  eclipse  the  past.  It  is  true  it  requires 
considerable  land  to  produce  much  money,  but  there  is 
plenty  of  land.  A  net  profit  of  almost  $10  per  acre  would 
command  almost  all  of  our  valley  lands.  The  impression 
has  been  from  previous  discussions  that  a  man  had  to  hurry 
to  get  a  profit  of  $2  50  per  acre  on  wheat  land. 

We  are  exceedingly  glad  this  matter  has  come  up  in 
this  prominent  manner.  The  wheat  crop  now  has  a 
champion.  It  has  gone  about  of  late  without  a  lance  on 
its  side.    We  hope  it  is  now  armed  to  win. 

According  to  the  telegraphed  reports  the  wool-growers 
have  not  obtained  much  satisfaction  from  their  effort  to 
rescue  their  product  from  the  free  trade  experiment.  They 
claimed  a  hearing  on  the  ground  that  they  represented  an 
industry  in  which  were  directly  interested  and  engaged 
4,000,000  people  of  the  United  States,  owning  and  caring 
for  47,000,000  sheep,  with  a  directly  invested  capital  of 
over  $200,000,000  and  an  indirect  investment  of  $300,000,- 
000  more,  but  they  were  told  that  the  committee  had  de- 
termined to  give  no  verbal  hearings,  and  it  would  not  be 
possible  to  make  an  exception  in  the  case  of  the  wool- 
growers.  Evidently  the  industries  are  not  in  it  at  Wash- 
ington this  season. 

Many  readers  of  the  Rural  will  be  pained  to  read 
of  the  suicide  of  Eugene  Avy,  the  well-known  wool  dealer 
and  flock  owner,  in  this  city  this  week.  Mr.  Avy  has  been 
out  of  health  for  some  time,  and  was  evidently  deranged. 


The  Beet  Sugar  Business. 

There  is  much  activity  in  beet-sugar  talk,  in  spite  of  the 
threatened  death  of  the  bounty.  The  cane-sugar  growers 
of  Louisiana  are  fighting  the  revocation  of  the  bounty 
with  all  the  force  they  command,  and  authorities  on  beet 
sugar  have  said  that  that  industry  must  come  to  a  sudden 
end  unless  it  has  protection  or  a  bounty.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  an  operative  basis  can  be  found  even  on  a  bounty- 
less  condition. 

It  is  stated  that  a  prominent  beet-sugar  man  proposes  to 
purchase  10,000  acres  of  land  belonging  to  the  Crocker 
estate  near  Lake  Yosemite,  the  artificial  supply  of  the 
canal  system,  put  the  entire  acreage  into  beets,  and  build 
a  factory  sufficiently  near  the  lake  to  use  its  water  power. 
The  man  who  makes  this  proposition  is  a  German  who 
claims  to  have  made  a  special  study  of  beet  culture  in 
Germany,  and  to  have  experimented  largely  on  soils  in 
all  portions  of  California. 

Beet-sugar  schemes  in  Nebraska  have  had  to  undergo 
some  modification.  It  seems  that  Omaha  has  secured  the 
location  of  the  Polish  enterprise  and  that  $1,500,000  will 
be  spent  on  a  factory  at  that  place,  conditioned  on  the 
farmers  thereabouts  guaranteeing  to  raise  6000  acres  of 
sugar  beets  annually.  From  the  experience  of  the  Oxnard 
factories  at  Grand  Island  and  Norfolk,  the  Breeders' 
Gazette  fears  that  some  difficulty  will  be  experienced  in 
obtaining  this  guarantee  and  yet  more  in  securing  its  ful- 
fillment.   It  cites  the  following  reasons  for  this  view: 

The  average  American  farmer  has  an  aversion  to  root  grow- 
ing. From  whatever  reason  this  arises  its  existence  cannot  be 
denied.  The  establishment  of  the  Oxnard  factories,  which  as- 
sured farmers  in  the  vicinity  of  those  towns  a  greater  income 
from  their  acres  than  they  could  get  in  corn,  was  thought  to  be 
a  godsend,  reducing  their  acreage  of  corn  to  the  benefit  of  all 
and  diversifying  their  farming  operations  to  a  profitable  degree. 
But  the  Western  ingrained  idea  of  farming,  which  contem- 
plates turning  a  furrow  from  a  quarter  to  half  a  mile  long,  seed- 
ing with  check-rower  and  cultivating  with  a  shovel-plow,  did 
not  really  adapt  itself  to  boes  and  hand  weeding;  hence  it  came 
about  that  the  factories  at  Grand  Island  and  Norfolk  have 
never  been  able  to  run  at  their  full  capacity  from  lack  of  beets. 
The  Oxnard  people  bad  actually  to  rent  farms  and  go  into  beet 
raising  themselves  in  order  to  get  an  adequate  supply. 

We  have  had  some  such  experience  in  California.  Mr. 
Spreckels  has  had  to  grow  a  large  part  of  his  own  beets 
for  the  Watsonville  factory.  The  Alvarado  concern  had 
some  trouble  in  getting  beets  enough.  But  it  is  only  in 
part  because  the  Californians  like  to  drive  a  team  and  hate 
to  break  their  backs  at  small  cultures.  They  could  in 
some  cases  have  grown  beets  but  the  high  wages  called 
for  here  for  hand  work  left  no  profit  in  the  crop.  It  is  not, 
therefore,  altogether  sentiment  or  weak  backs;  it  was  a 
financial  consideration.  Recently,  however,  California  has 
made  such  notable  progress  in  invention  and  construction 
of  special  machines  for  handling  beets  in  the  field,  that 
the  cost  of  the  crop  has  been  greatly  cheapened.  Whether 
this  method  of  cheapening  the  beet  crop  has  reached  its 
limit  or  not  we  cannot  say,  but  probably  there  will  be 
other  improvements. 

It  seems  to  be  a  questiou  of  whether  better  machinery 
or  cheaper  labor  shall  be  the  solution  of  the  beet  problem. 
In  Nebraska  it  is  proposed  to  establish  a  Polish  colony  of 
200  families  lo  raise  beets.  But  in  this  country  such 
labor  cannot  be  held  to  a  contract  nor  will  it  long  accept 
less  than  the  market  value  for  its  services.  We  would 
rather  look  for  the  future  of  beet  sugar  in  American  in- 
vention than  in  imported  labor.  It  is  a  safer  proposition. 
Possibly,  however,  the  present  scaling  down  of  field  wages 
will  meet  the  required  conditions  half  way.  It  is  a  very 
interesting  problem. 

Oub  c  ibbage  is  scoring  good  points  in  St.  Louis,  the 
great  sauerkraut  emporium  of  the  United  States.  The 
correspondent  of  the  I'm'.!  Trade  Journal  states  that  sev- 
eral cars  of  California  cabbage  came  in  there  during  the 
last  week  in  January.  The  stock  was  remarkably  fine 
and  fresh  looking,  and  the  size  of  the  heads  are  of  the 
most  desirable  kind  for  the  trade.  The  Southern  offering, 
together  with  the  Eastern  stock,  suffer  very  much  by  com- 
parison with  the  California  product.  This  is  a  good  point. 
Cabbage  can  surely  not  be  side  tracked  as  a  luxury  even 
in  the  dullest  times.  If  we  can  capture  the  German 
favor  of  the  great  West,  there  will  be  millions  in  it. 

A  number  of  hop-dealers  sign  an  announcement 
that  they  will  not  deal  in  Lake  county  hops  because  the 
supervisors  of  that  county  have  adopted  an  anti-liquor 
ordinance.  They  may  mean  all  they  say,  but  the  proba- 
bility is  that  if  a  fine  sample  of  hops  is  offered  to  any  of 
them,  he  will  prove  to  be  a  better  merchant  than  a  boy- 
cotter.  Hops  are  a  marketable  commodity,  and  there  are 
other  markets  than  San  Francisco.  There  is,  of  course,  a 
great  moral  question  involved,  and  probably  a  consistent 
prohibitionist  should  not  grow  anything  which  will  "  make 
drunk  come."  But  when  you  come  to  selling  hops — why, 
they  will  go  for  what  they  are  worth. 

Five  hundred  boxbs  of  applbb  left  Walla  Walla, 
Wash  ,  Tuesday,  for  Minneapolis. 
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From  an  Independent  Standpoint. 

The  most  significant  of  the  many  effects  proceeding 
from  the  hard  times  in  this  State  is  the  very  notable  de- 
cline in  the  rates  of  wages  paid  for  labor.  On  the  Glenn 
estate  in  Glenn  and  Colusa  counties  and  on  the  Stanford 
estate  in  Tehama  county,  where  in  times  past  farm  hands 
have  been  paid  anywhere  from  twenty-five  to  forty  dollars 
per  month  with  board,  recent  orders  have  established  the 
uniform  rate  of  seventy-five  cents  per  day.  And  what  has 
thus  been  done  notably  on  these  large  estates  is  being 
done  quietly  everywhere  else.  A  prominent  dairyman 
who  employs  thirty  men  the  year  round  informed  us  yes- 
terday that  he  had  been  compelled  to  cut  the  wages  at  his 
place  from  thirty  to  twenty  dollars  per  month  with  board; 
and  we  hear  of  a  multitude  of  cases  where  similar  reduc- 
tions have  been  made.  In  the  cities  and  in  railroad  work 
there  have  been  relative  reductions.  A  large  mercantile 
house  in  this  city  made  a  clean  cut  of  twenty  per  cent  in 
the  wages  of  its  employes  on  January  1st;  and  it  is  said 
that  the  average  cut  in  clerical  wages,  taking  the  city 
through,  has  been  at  least  ten  per  cent,  with  still  further 
reductions  impending  if  business  does  not  soon  pick  up. 
Things  have  come  to  the  point  where  wages  must  be  cut 
down  to  meet  the  loss  of  profits,  or  industry  must  cease. 
The  conditions  affect  alike  the  farmer,  the  manufacturer, 
the  merchant  and  the  transporter;  and  it  seems  inevitable 
that  wages  in  every  line  of  business  must  come  down. 

For  the  wage  earner  in  this  State  the  serious  view  of 
the  matter  is  that,  however  the  tide  of  business  may  turn, 
wages  will  not  go  back  to  the  old  figures.  For  a  good 
fifteen  years  past  wages  have  been  kept  up  on  this  coast 
by  sheer  force  of  habit  and  sentiment.  In  spite  of  all  the 
talk  about  the  economic  effect  of  Chinese  competition, 
California  has  paid  wage  rates,  when  compared  with  rates 
in  the  Eastern  States,  fifty  per  cent  higher  for  farm  and 
all  other  kinds  of  out  door  labor,  seventy-five  per  cent 
higher  for  skilled  labor  and  approaching  100  per  cent 
higher  for  service  of  a  personal  or  clerical  sort.  There 
was  a  flush  time  when  this  could  easily  be  done,  but  that 
time  is  now  long  past.  Hereafter  California  must,  like 
other  countries,  live  upon  what  she  earns;  and  to  do  this 
there  must  be  close  economy  all  along  the  line. 

The  cut  in  wages  comes  hard  in  California  because 
habits  of  living  among  all  classes  are  liberal  and  even  ex- 
travagant. As  wages  have  been  higher  with  us,  so  spend- 
ing has  been  freer  than  elsewhere.  With  the  new  order 
of  things  there  must  be  profound  changes  in  our  social 
life;  and  we  question  seriously  if  the  new  condition 
will  not  in  a  genuine  sense  be  better  than  the  old. 
Are  we  really  better  off  for  those  extravagancies  which 
have  long  been  characteristic  of  California?  Has  not  a 
good  share  of  oar  spending  been  for  things  which  have 
done  us  more  harm  than  good  ?  Will  not  those  mental 
and  moral  qualities  which  thrive  under  industry  and 
temperance  and  moderation  of  spirit,  and  which  after  all 
are  the  solid  and  abiding  advantages  of  life,  be  better  pro- 
moted in  the  new  than  in  the  old  conditions  ?  These  are 
questions  which  we  should  ask  ourselves  in  soberness 
before  lamenting  the  changed  times  that  are  upon  us. 


If  wages  in  California  are  to  be  lower  hereafter,  there 
will  be  some  compensation  in  the  fact  that  under  the  new 
order  of  things  less  money  will  go  further  in  the  purchase 
of  food,  clothing,  rent  and  other  essentials.  In  former 
times  the  coarsest  ready-made  suit  of  clothes  cost  from  $15 
to  $25;  now  a  durable  and  even  fashionable  suit  can  be 
bought  in  any  clothing  store  of  this  city  for  half  that 
price.  Sugar  formerly  cosi,  ten  and  twelve  cents  per 
pound;  now  it  may  be  had  for  five.  Prints  and 
flannels  and  women's  wear  in  general  ate  greatly 
reduced  in  price.  And  so  all  along  the  line 
of  personal  and  "domestic  requirement  there  has  been 
a  fall  in  prices  ranging  from  twenty  to  one  hundred  per 
cent.  It  is  not  only  a  time  of  low  wages  but  a  time  of  low 
prices,  so  that  a  cut  of  twenty  or  even  fifty  per  cent  in  a 
man's  earnings  need  not,  necessarily,  be  reflected  in  personal 
or  domestic  discomfort.  Of  mere  luxuries  there  must 
under  the  new  order  of  things  be  fewer,  both  for  employer 
and  employed;  but,  as  we  view  it,  there  is  little  hardship 
and  no  real  disadvantage  in  that.  The  best  days  of 
the  American  Republic — the  times  which  bred  its 
leaders  and  its  heroes — were  days  when  what  are 
now  called  luxuries  were  unknown.  Even  if  we  should  be 
forced  to  return  to  the  simpler  modes  of  life  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  times  when  Henry  Clay,  Daniel  Webster, 
Abraham  Lincoln  and  U.  S.  Grant  were  boys,  it  would 
not  be  the  worse  for  the  moral  and  mental  fiber  of  our 
people.  We  are  not,  indeed,  likely  to  see  such  primitive 
times  again,  but  from  looking  back  upon  them  we  may 
learn  the  truth  that  flush  times  are  not  always  the  best 
times.   

The  Rural  is  flooded  with  inquiries  from  its  readers  in 
various  parts  of  the  coast  as  to  the  exact  present  condition 


of  things  at  the  Midwinter  Fair  grounds,  as  to  when  will 
be  the  best  time  to  visit  the  Fair,  and  as  to  what  will  be 
the  necessary  expense  of  time  and  money  for  such  a  visit. 
In  reply:  Although  wonderful  things  have  been  accom- 
plished in  the  ways  of  construction,  road  making,  and 
setting  up  of  exhibits,  much  remains  to  be  done.  All  the 
buildings  are  completed  and  open,  but  not  more  than 
half  the  exhibits  are  in  place  and  many  have  not  even 
arrived  at  the  grounds.  There  is  naturally  much  con- 
fusion and  much  noise  of  hammering,  trucking,  etc.,  which 
renders  it  difficult  to  see  the  things  already  in  place.  It 
will  probably  take  another  two  or  three  weeks  to  put  the 
exhibits  in  complete  shape;  and  while  there  is  now  much 
to  see  well  worth  the  seeing,  while  the  work  of  installing 
exhibits  is  of  itself  an  interesting  sight,  we  would  advise 
those  who  intend  making  but  a  single  visit,  to  postpone 
coming  until  such  time  as  everything  shall  be  in  its  place. 
The  best  months  of  the  Fair  will  be  March,  April  and 
May,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  which  of  these 
months  will  be  the  better.  Personally,  we  should  prefer 
April,  because  there  will  unquestionably  be  a  large  at- 
tendance, and  the  crowd  will  in  itself  be  a  fine  sight.  As 
to  the  time  required  to  see  everything,  four  days  ought  to 
be  sufficient.  The  distances  are  not  great,  and  one  ought  to 
see  everything  worth  notice  in  the  time  named.  But  since 
the  value  of  the  Fair  lies  not  so  much  in  the  mere  spectacle 
it  affords  as  in  the  significance  of  that  spectacle — since  oo- 
servation  is  really  less  important  than  study — it  would 
be  better  to  give  a  week  or  even  two  weeks  to  it,  provided 
one  can  afford  the  time  and  money.  The  cost  of  admission, 
which  must  of  course  be  paid  each  time  of  entrance,  is 
fifty  cents,  and  the  cost  of  admission  to  the  side-shows  is 
in  most  cases  twenty-five  cents.  Of  these  side-shows  there 
are  perhaps  forty  or  fifty  worth  seeing.  A  visit  to  the 
Fair  of  four  days,  with  attendance  upon  everything  worth 
going  to  see,  ought  to  cost  about  twelve  or  fifteen  dollars. 
It  can  be  done  for  less,  and  it  can  be  made  to  cost  twenty 
times  that  amount.  The  cost  of  living  in  the  city  is  the 
same  as  at  ordinary  times.  One  may  spend  as  much  as  he 
chooses,  or,  if  he  will  economize  carefully,  he  can  get 
along  respectably  at  very  small  cost.  It  should  be 
said  that  perfect  decorum  is  maintained  at  the  Fair. 
Women,  and  even  children,  may  visit  the  grounds  un- 
attended at  all  times,  and  be  as  safe  from  harm  or  annoy- 
ance as  in  the  public  streets. 


The  Wilson  Tariff  bill  (including  the  income-tax  propo- 
sition) passed  (he  House  of  Representatives  on  Thursday 
of  last  week  by  a  vote  of  204  to  140.  All  the  "  ayes  "  were 
Democrats  or  Populists;  and  of  the  noes,  121  were  Republi- 
cans, 17  were  Democrats  and  two  were  Populists.  The 
only  California  Democrat  who  stood  out  against  his  party 
associates  was  Geary,  who  declared  that  the  measure  was 
ui-American  and  un-Democratic,  and  that  it  would  be 
destructive  or  damaging  to  the  leading  industries  of  his 
State  and  district.  The  other  California  Democrat'  — 
Caminetti,  Maguire  and  Cannon — voted  without  explana- 
tion for  a  bill  which  puts  wool  on  the  free  list,  which  cuts 
off  the  bounty  under  which  our  beet-sugar  interest  has 
been  developed,  which  reduces  the  tariff  on  prunes  one 
cent  per  pound,  which  practically  removes  all  protection 
for  California  raisins,  which  removes  the  measure  of  pro- 
tection under  which  our  olive  groves  have  been  developed, 
which  opens  the  flood-gates  of  ruinous  foreign  competition 
with  our  vineyard  products — in  short,  they  vo.ed  for  a 
measure  which  threatens  to  prostrate  the  leading  indus- 
tries of  our  State,  and  to  impoverish  its  people,  because 
their  party  leaders  directed  them  to  do  it.  What  a  curi- 
ous mental  and  moral  distemper  must  be  that  partisan 
spirit  which  can  make  men  see  a  higher  duty  to  their 
party  leaders  than  to  the  interests  of  their  own  people ! 

The  bill  now  goes  to  the  Senate,  where  there  is  a  tem- 
per, both  political  and  other,  very  different  from  that  which 
prevails  in  the  House.  As  the  membership  now  stands 
(allowing  for  the  three  vacancies),  the  Democrats  have 
44  votes,  the  Republicans  38  and  the  Populists  three;  or, 
counting  the  Populists  (Peffer  of  Kansas,  Allen  of  Ne- 
braska and  Kyle  of  South  Dakota)  with  the  Democrats, 
the  party  forces  stand  numerically  47  to  38.  But  it  is 
certain  that  not  all  the  Democrats  will  vote  for  the 
Wilson  bill.  Messrs.  Hill  and  Murphy  of  New  York  are 
openly  against  it,  and  there  are  others  who  are  expected  to 
stand  with  them.  There  are  in  the  Senate  many  Demo- 
crats who  feel  the  truth  of  Mr.  Geary's  declaration  that 
the  measure  is  un-Democratic;  that  it  is  a  departure  from 
the  principles  for  which  many  of  them  contended  before 
Mr.  Cleveland  and  Mr.  Wilson  were  ever  heard  of ;  and 
that  they  have  at  least  an  equal  right  with  the  gentlemen 
named  to  determine  what  is  and  what  is  not  party  doctrine 
and  party  duty.  Under  these  circumstances,  and  with  the 
free  field  afforded  by  the  Senate  rules  to  debate  and  obstruc- 
tion, the  prospects  of  the  bill  seem  to  us  very  doubtful. 
To  be  plain,  we  do  not  believe  the  bill  can  be  put  through 
the  Senate — at  least  not  without  such  amendment  as  will 


destroy  its  power  for  mischief.  The  fight  will  probably  be 
long  and  bitter.  It  would  not,  in  fact,  be  surprising  if  it 
were  to  consume  the  full  year  of  life  which  remains  to  the 
Fifty-third  Congress. 


Methods  of  Marketing. 

The  Fresno  Ralsln-Growers  Studying  the  Subject. 
The  State  Fruit  Exchange  Endorsed. 

To  the  Editor: — The  raisin-growers  of  Fresno  county 
are  bestirring  themselves  in  the  matter  of  co-operation  in 
marketing  their  crop.  Mr.  Edward  F.  Adams,  the  mana- 
ger of  the  State  Fruit  Exchange,  held  a  conference  last 
December  with  some  of  their  leading  men,  and  secured 
their  endorsement  of  the  plans  of  the  exchange.  There 
was  a  large  delegation  from  Fresno  at  the  mass  meeting  of 
Dec.  29th,  which  appointed  directors  for  the  exchange,  of 
whom  two  are  from  Fresno  county.  January  27th  there 
was  a  mass  meeting  at  Fresno,  called  by  some  members  of 
the  Scandinavian  Colony,  in  the  interests  of  the  State  Ex- 
change, at  which  a  strong  resolution  was  introduced,  fully 
endorsing  the  plans  of  the  State  Exchange.  The  meeting, 
however,  was  compelled  to  adjourn  without  action  thereon, 
there  being  a  prior  engagement  of  the  hall  for  the  after- 
noon. 

In  the  meantime,  Mr.  Frank  S.  Johnson  of  this  city  had 
prepared  an  elaborate  plan,  having  no  reference  to  the 
work  of  the  exchange,  for  concentrating  the  raisin  product 
in  the  hands  of  a  corporation,  the  eleven  original  directors 
of  which  seem  to  have  been  determined  upon  in  private 
conference  with  the  leading  growers.  A  meeting  to  pro- 
mote this  movement  had  been  called  for  February  3d,  and 
when  the  other  meeting  adjourned  it  did  so,  by  arrange- 
ment, to  the  same  time,  so  that  all  sides  of  the  subject 
could  be  presented  at  the  same  time.  The  result  was  a 
very  large  meeting,  there  being  at  times  hardly  standing 
room  in  the  hall. 

Mr.  Johnson  first  presented  his  plan,  or  at  least  a  por- 
tion ot  it,  the  essential  features  being  that  each  raisin- 
grower  should  take  stock  in  the  proposed  corporation  to 
the  amount  of  $5  per  acre,  $1  per  acre  being  payable  in 
cash  and  the  remainder  in  notes — the  latter,  presumably, 
to  be  used  as  collateral  for  loans.  With  the  cash  raised, 
large  warehouses  were  to  be  erected  in  Fresno,  in  which 
all  raisins,  when  packed,  were  to  be  deposited,  and  sold  by 
the  corporation,  which  must,  to  be  successful,  control  and 
have  the  sale  of  the  entire  product,  or  nearly  that.  No 
consignments  were  to  be  made,  but  the  goods  held  in  this 
State  until  sold.  Mr.  Johnson  announced  that  the  direc- 
tors had  already  been  selected,  but  did  not  announce  their 
names.  He  stated,  however,  that  should  such  a  corpora- 
tion be  formed,  he  had  assurances  of  the  necessary  funds 
to  be  advanced  to  the  growers  on  their  fruit  in  the  ware- 
houses. 

Mr.  Johnson  was  heard  with  interest,  and  the  convention, 
by  vote,  expressed  approval  of  his  remarks  and  requested 
that  the  entire  plan  be  printed  in  detail  for  further  careful 
consideration. 

Upon  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Johnson's  address,  Mr.  Ed- 
ward F.  Adams,  who  was  also  present  by  invitation,  briefly 
addressed  the  convention  in  explanation  of  the  work  of  the 
Exchange,  as  heretofore  fully  described  in  these  columns. 
After  hearing  Mr.  Adams,  the  convention  took  up  the  reso- 
lution pending  at  the  adjournment  on  January  27th,  and 
unanimously  adopted  it  as  follows: 

Resolved,  Tbat  this  meeting  of  raisin-growers  cordially  approves 
the  objects  of  the  California  State  Fruit  Growers'  Exchange,  and 
undertakes  to  give  it  a  hearty  support. 

A  committee  of  seven,  with  Mr.  D.  T.  Fowler — one  of 
the  directors  of  the  Exchange — as  chairman,  was  then  ap- 
pointed to  take  charge  of  the  work  of  organization,  and  to 
carefully  consider  all  plans  which  may  be  proposed,  cause 
them  to  be  printed  and  circulated,  and  report  upon  them  to 
some  future  convention.  Mr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Adams 
both  received  the  thanks  of  the  convention  for  their  at- 
tendance. 

The  work  of  organizing  the  county  in  connection  with  the 
State  Exchange  will  go  forward  vigorously  from  now  on. 
On  Wednesday,  February  14th,  Mr.  Adams  will  speak  at 
some  point  to  be  determined  in  Fresno  county,  and  from 
that  on  every  day  or  evening,  at  points  to  be  previously  ar- 
ranged by  the  committee,  until  the  whole  county  has  been 
covered,  and,  it  is  expected,  local  associations  established 
wherever  they  ought  to  exist. 

The  work  of  the  Exchange  has  no  reference  to  that  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Johnson,  but  will  greatly  facilitate  its  execu- 
tion, should  it  finally  prove  acceptable  and  practicable. 
The  Exchange  does  not  care  how  the  goods  are  handled, 
or  by  whom  sold,  so  long  as  it  is  done  in  the  growers'  in- 
terest. The  first  step  in  concentration  is  to  get  neighbor- 
hoods together,  and  this  work  the  Exchange  is  now  en- 
gaged in.  These  local  associations,  when  organized,  will 
be  in  the  best  possible  shape  to  consider  and  adopt  either 
Mr.  Johnson's  plan  or  any  other  which  seeks  to  promote 
further  concentration  and  control.  J.  W.  D. 

Fresno,  Feb.  5,  1894. 


Papers  in  a  suit  to  establish  the  ownership  to  the  waters 
of  Santa  Ana  river  have  been  served  at  Riverside.  The 
suit  is  brought  by  the  Anaheim  Union  Water  Company 
and  Santa  Ana  Irrigation  Company,  both  corporations  of 
Orange  county.  The  two  companies  lay  claim  to  12,000 
inches  nf  water  running  in  the  Santa  Ana  river;  and  it  is 
to  have  this  claim  established  that  suit  has  been  brought. 


A  FARMER  living  near  Harrington,  Lincoln  county, 
Wash.,  helped  steal  his  own  pig  the  other  night.  He  was 
awakened  from  his  sleep  and  asked  by  two  men  to  assist 
them  in  loading  a  hog  which  had  tumbled  out  of  the  crate 
in  their  wagon.  He  willingly  gave  a  helping  hand,  and  re- 
turned to  quiet  slumbers.  The  next  morning  he  went  out 
to  feed  his  porker,  but  there  was  no  porker  to  feed. 
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The  Dairy  Industry  oi  the  United  States. 

Its  Remarkable  Growth  During  the  Last  Decade. 

One  of  the  greatest  industries  on  the  farms  of  the  United 
States  is  the  dairy  industry,  and  the  life  of  the  nation  is 
probably  more  dependent  on  the  cow  than  on  any  other 
one  thing.  The  milk  supply  of  our  large  cities  Is,  of  itself, 
a  great  industry,  and  the  numerous  railroads  running  out 
from  every  city  are  the  means  of  solving  this  problem. 
Yet  far  greater  is  the  dairy  industry  of  the  country  at  large, 
not  only  in  the  supply  of  milk  for  each  dairyman  and  cow 
owner,  but  in  the  manufacture  of  butter  and  cheese. 

The  census  of  1890  was  the  only  complete  inquiry  ever 
attempted.  Every  farmer,  or  other  cow  keeper,  was  re- 
quired to  state  the  total  quantity  of  milk  he  produced  in 
1889,  amount  sold  for  consumption  in  families,  amount 
sent  to  creamery  or  factory,  quantity  used  on  farm  (includ- 
ing for  butter  and  cheese),  and  amount  of  milk  used  on  the 
farm  in  raising  cream  for  sale.  Relative  to  cream, 
enumerators  were  obliged  to  ascertain  amount  sent  to 
creamery  or  factory,  and  disposed  of  in  other  ways;  butter 
made  on  the  farm  and  how  much  of  it  was  sold,  and  the 
same  for  cheese.  Only  a  few  of  the  totals  have  yet  been 
compiled  by  the  Census  Bureau,  and  the  following  tables 
contain  a  summary  of  this  data  as  compiled  by  the  Ameri- 
can Agriculturist  and  first  published  in  that  journal: 


New  England 

Middle  

Southern  

Central  

Northwest  

Western  

Pacific  Coast.. 
Mountain  

Total  


Milch  Cows. 
(Last  000  omitted.) 


1890. 


832 
2,662 
4,167 
3,7621 

U66 
3,f>0f> 

602 

166 


747 
2,472 
3,400 
•2,991 

344 
i  095 

297 
97 


16  612  12,443 


643 
2,214 
2.471 
2,248 
143 
921 
229 
66 


H.935 


Milk.* 
(In  millions  of  gals.) 


1890. 


338.9 
1,107.5 

840.7 
1,422.9 

283.5 
1,027.3 

166.1 
32.6 


1880. 


61.7 

286.1 
13.9 
132.0 
2.0 
21.2 
12.8 
.9 


5.209.5     630  0  235.5 


1870. 


31.1 
15G.4 
4  8 
369 
.4 
1.8 
4.0 
.1 


Section. 


New  England.. 

Middle  

Southern  

Central  , 

Northwest  

Western  

Pacific  Coast... 
Mountain  


Total   1.023.7    777  2  514.0 


BUTTKR  * 

(In  millions  of  lbs.) 


Cheese  * 
(In  thousands  of  lbs.) 


1890. 


1.908 
4,788 

686 
3,007 
1.346 
2,650 
4,209 

332 


1880.  1870. 


6,344 
9  440 

464 
6.29S 

641 
2,074 
2  829 

184 


18,726  27,271  63,492 


11,191 

23,953 
502 
12.378 
266 
1,665 
3,492 
145 


"Total  produced  or  made  on  farms. 

Butter  Increases,  C/ieese  Decreases. — In  1879  a  large 
percentage  of  the  cheese  was  made  on  the  farms,  but  in  the 
next  ten  years  the  conditions  changed  materially,  and  prob- 
ably the  greater  proportion  of  cheese  is  now  made  in  fac- 
tories. Even  with  the  large  increase  of  butter  factories  the 
production  of  butter  on  farms  increased  30  per  cent  during 
the  decade,  while  the  production  of  cheese  decreased  31 
per  rent. 

The  Milk  Manufactured. — The  butter  made  on  farms 
in  1879  was  777  million  pounds  and  27  million  pounds  of 
cheese,  while  in  1889  the  production  of  butter  reached 
nearly  1.014  million  pounds,  and  cheese  had  fallen  to  less 
than  iS;4  million  pounds.  Making  a  liberal  estimate  of  25 
pounds  of  milk  for  one  pound  of  butter,  and  i2  '2'  pounds 
of  milk  for  one  pound  of  cheese,  we  find  that  there  were 
used  2,470  million  gallons  of  milk  in  1879,  and  3  186  million 
gallons  in  1889,  in  the  production  of  butter  and  cheese  on 
farms.  Taking  this  amount  used  in  1889  from  the  total 
production  of  over  5,209  million  gallons,  and  it  leaves  2,023 
million  gallons  of  milk  used  in  making  butter  and  cheese  in 
factories,  and  otherwise  consumed. 

Extent  of  the  Whole-Milk  Traffic. — Now,  granting  that 
the  increase  in  the  amount  of  milk  used  in  butter  and 
cheese  factories  was  as  much  as  the  increase  of  butter  made 
on  farms,  viz  :  30  per  cent,  or  the  decrease  in  cheese  (and 
it  must  have  been  fully  as  much,  if  not  more),  and  we 
would  find  that  about  689  million  gallons  was  used  for  this 
purpose.  This  would  leave,  then,  about  1,334  million  gal- 
lons to  be  consumed  in  cities,  villages  and  on  farms. 

With  a  population  of  63,000,000  inhabitants,  this  indi- 
cates a  per  capita  consumption  per  annum  of  about  8$ 
quarts  of  milk  as  whole  milk.  Adding  five  quarts  for  the 
milk  produced  by  the  cows  owned  in  cities  and  villages 
(not  on  farms),  and  our  milk  trade  is  about  90  quarts  per 
head  of  population  per  year,  worth  to  the  farmer  say  $2.50 
and  costing  the  consumer  about  $5.  This  indicates  that 
producers  get  about  $150,000,000  for  the  milk  that  rep 
resents  to  consumers  a  value  of  $300,000,000. 

No  comparison  can  be  drawn  between  the  total  produc- 
tion of  milk  for  the  two  census  years,  for  the  figures  have 
been  taken  so  differently,  but  it  is  valuable  to  know  the 
total  product  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  tables.  A 
study  of  the  tables  discloses  some  interesting  facts. 

There  has  been  an  enormous  falling  off  in  the  production 
of  cheese  on  farms,  not  only  in  New  England  and  the  Mid- 
dle States,  but  in  the  Central  ones  as  well.  This  is  ac- 
counted for,  as  we  have  said,  by  the  increased  quantity 
made  in  factories.  But  a  further  study  shows  there  has 
been  a  decrease  in  butter  production  on  farms  in  New 
England  and  the  Middle  States.  This  can  be  accounted 
for  not  alone  by  the  increase  of  creameries,  but  from  the 
fact  that  the  large  cities  of  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Brooklyn.  Boston,  and  many  smaller  ones,  consume  much 
more  milk  than  formerly. 

The  number  of  milch  cows  shows  an  increase  in  every 
section,  but  this  gain  is  greatest  in  the  newer  parts  of  our 
country.  The  increase  of  dairy  products  is  not  due  alone 
to  the  increase  in  the  number  of  milch  cows,  but  also  to 
the  improved  condition  of  the  same  and  better  care  and 
feed.  According  to  the  figures  given  the  average  yearly 
production  per  cow  is  but  31 5 J  gallons  of  milk,  or  1262 
quarts,  or  2682  pounds.    Allowing  25  pounds  of  milk  to 


a  pound  of  butter,  this  is  equivalent  to  \cq\  pounds  of  but- 
ter, and  with  the  very  liberal  allowance  of  20  pounds  of 
milk  for  a  pound  of  butter,  the  yield  is  raised  to  but  134 
pounds.  Progressive  dairymen  now  concede  that  there  is 
no  profit  unless  their  cows  yield  200  to  300  ponnds  of  butter 
per  year.   

How  to  Lay  Off  an  Orchard. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Mosteller  of  Ventura  gives  the  following  di- 
rections for  laying  off  an  orchard: 

A  number  of  orchardlsts  have  asked  me  to  give  the  most 
approved  plan  of  staking  off  an  orchard  by  the  equilateral 
triangle  method.  I  think  the  following  the  most  expedi- 
tious plan,  but  will  not  do  for  hilly  or  stump  land:  De- 
termine the  length  and  width  of  plat  to  be  staked  off.  Get 
two  No.  12  galvanized  steel  wires  of  corresponding  length 
and  width  of  orchard.  One  of  the  wires  is  to  be  used  to 
establish  base  line,  and  to  establish  each  row  of  stakes 
across  the  orchard.  Let  us  call  this  the  base  line  wire. 
You  will  need  marks  on  this  wire  exactly  the  width  the 
trees  are  to  stand  apart.  Waxed  string  wrapped  round  and 
round  at  each  distance  will  do,  but  it  is  better  to  use  a  bit 
of  cloth  at  these  marks,  made  secure  so  as  not  to  slip,  by 
wrapping  waxed  string  over  and  under  so  as  to  secure  it, 
yet  so  as  to  be  plainly  visible.  Now,  as  you  wish  to  plant 
in  equilateral  triangle  form,  place  string  and  bits  of  cloth 
of  other  color  half  way  between  the  marks  noted  above. 
Stake  this  base  line  row  at  each  alternate  mark.  The  other 
wire  is  needed  to  stake  the  two  sides  the  distance  the  rows 
— not  the  trees — are  to  be  apart.  This  is  determined  by 
multiplying  the  distance  apart  the  trees  are  to  stand  by 
.866.  To  illustrate:  Suppose  the  planter  wishes  to  plant 
at  30  feet  apart  each  way;  multiply  .866  by  30  feet  equals 
24.98  feet — almost  25  feet  from  row  to  row,  so  the  stakes  in 
this  case  at  the  sides  of  plat  will  be  24.98  feet  apart  and 
must  correspond  with  marks  on  the  second  wire.  To  get 
other  distances  apply  the  tame  rule.  But  you  cannot  es- 
tablish these  side  stakes  till  you  square  the  plat  of  land  to 
be  planted.  To  do  this,  saw  three  straight  strips  of  board, 
one  6,  one  8  and  one  10  feet  long.  Nail  the  two  shorter  at 
right  angles  and  join  them  across  the  angle  with  the  10- 
foot  strip.  Place  this  right  angle  frame  with  one  base  on 
base  line  at  the  corner  of  the  plat  and  the  other  base  of  tri- 
angle enables  you  to  establish  the  square.  Use  the  second 
wire  to  aid  you.  Now  set  stakes  to  correspond  with  marks 
on  the  wire.  Take  this  wire  to  opposite  side  of  plat  and 
do  as  belore.  You  are  now  ready  to  stake  off  the  plat. 
Return  to  the  base  line  wire  Have  a  man  at  each  end  to 
move  and  stretch  the  wire  into  line  with  next  stake  on  sides. 
Make  tight  and  secure  the  wire,  then  stake  this  row  at  the 
alternate  marks  from  the  base  row.  Be  sure  to  carry  the 
wire  straight  at  one  end  continually,  allowing  the  other 
man  to  give  or  take  slack.  Continue  this  until  the  entire 
block  is  staked.  Might  divide  a  large  orchard  Into  40  to 
50  acre  blocks.  If  the  orchard  be  small,  you  can  get  along 
without  the  use  of  the  side  wire — by  measuring  carefully 
with  a  short  wire.  To  determine  the  number  of  trees  per 
acre  when  set  "diamond"  form,  first  get  the  number  re- 
quired as  if  set  the  same  distance  square  form,  and  divide 
it  by  .866.  To  find  number  square  form,  square  the  dis- 
tance between  the  trees  and  divide  43,560  by  it. 


Cloverdale  Citrns  Fair. 


Following  is  a  list  of  the  premium  awards  of  the  citrus 
fair  held  at  Cloverdale  last  week  : 

1.  Best  display  of  Navel  oranges,  John  Field,  $7. 

2.  Best  display  of  citrus  fruits,  Italian-Swiss  Colony,  $7. 

3.  Second  best  display  of  Navel  oraoees,  M.  Menihan,  $5. 

4.  Best  display  of  12  lemons,  H.  H.  Hubbard,  $2. 

5.  Second  best  display  of  lemons,  Mrs.  G.  Ginn^chio,  %i. 

6.  Best  display  of  assorted  varieties  of  oranges,  W.  T.  Brush,  $2. 

7.  Second  best  display  of  assorted  varieties  of  oranges,  Mrs.  H. 
F.  Gerkhardt,  $1. 

8.  Best  display  of  12  Navels,  H.  M.  F.  Haney,  $2. 
Second  best  display  of  12  Navels,  F.  Yordi,  $1. 
Best  display  of  12  Mediterranean  Sweets,  Mrs.  L.  J.  Cook,  $2. 
One  plate  of  fine  Mediterranean  Sweets,  H.  H.  Hubbard,  $1. 
Display  of  Cloverdale  Seedless  Seedlings,  J.  C.  Holloway,  $2. 
Bjst  cluster  of  oranges,  I.  E.  Shaw,  $2. 

Mechanical  design  in  dried  fruits  and  olives,  George  and 
Harry  Kleiser,  $2. 

15.  Unique  design  of  a  prize  fighter  in  oranges  and  raisins,  E.  G. 
Furber,  $1. 

16.  Artistic  display  of  oranges  and  dried  fruits,  Millie  and  Bertie 
Hagmayer,  $1. 

17.  Best  display  of  dried  fruits,  Mrs.  D.  M.  Wambold,  $2. 
Creditable  display  of  dried  fruits,  W.  D.  Sink,  $2. 
Best  display  of  canned  fruit,  Mrs.  Mary  Holloway,  $2. 
Best  display  of  Tahiti  oranges,  Miss  Kate  Armstrong,  $1. 
Best  display  of  almonds,  J.  C.  Holloway,  $1. 
Best  display  of  walnuts,  J.  C.  Holloway,  $1. 
Best  display  of  prunes,  Turner  Bros.,  $2. 
Artistic  arrangement  of  oranges,  I.  E.  Shaw,  $1. 
Best  and  most  artistic  design  and  display  of  oranges,  fruits 

and  flowers,  Mrs.  A.  Bentley,  $2. 
26.    Meritorious  display  of  Navels,  J.  W.  Atherton,  $2. 

Neat  design,  obelisk  in  oranges,  Mrs.  G.  Gennocchio,  $1. 
Meritorious  display  of  figs,  G.  Hunziker,  $1. 
Meritorious  display  of  seedling  oranges,  Mrs.  E.  Preston,  $1. 
Best  display  of  apples,  H.  J.  Dunham,  $1. 
Second  best  display  of  apples,  Mrs.  C.  B.  Gallagher,  $1. 
Best  display  of  pears,  M.  Weaver,  $1. 
Meritorious  display  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  W.  H, 
Cray,  $r. 

34.  Basket  of  citrons,  Mrs.  C.  Worth,  $1. 

35.  Creditable  display  of  vegetables,  John  E'den,  1$. 

36.  Excellent  display  of  Japanese  oranges,  G.  Hagmayer,  $2. 

J.  C.  Holloway, 
R.  F.  Crawford, 
R.  A.  Thompson. 
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It  is  officially  ANNOUNCED  that  the  winter  wheat 
area  has  increased  in  twelve  departments  of  France,  com- 
pared with  1893,  and  decreased  in  twenty-eight.  The 
condition  of  the  crop  is  excellent  in  thirty-four  depart- 
ments, good  in  forty-eight  and  fair  in  three.  The  rye  area 
has  increased,  and  the  prospects  for  the  crop  are  good. 


Petaltjma  is  preparing  to  hold  a  poultry  show, 
reported  that  exhibits  are  coming  in  veryrapidly. 


It  is 


Prizes  at  the  Northern  Citrus  Fair. 

Much  Interest  was  manifested  last  week  upon  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  decision  of  the  committee  of  awards  at 
the  Northern  Citrus  Fair  on  the  Midwinter  Fair  grounds. 
There  was  also  some  little  ceremony  over  the  event.  The 
Exposition  band  presented  a  brief  concert,  and  then  J.  K. 
O'Brien,  superintendent  of  the  Northern  Fair,  made  the 
opening  speech.  He  said  that  there  would  be  no  111  feeling 
on  the  part  of  the  exhibitors  who  might  not  receive  prizes. 
"All  understand,''  he  said,  "  that  no  section  of  the  world 
could  produce  the  material  for  a  finer  display,  and  those 
who  fail  to  receive  prizes  will  know  that  they  did  not  take 
sufficient  care  in  selecting  the  fruit  for  this  exhibition." 

He  introduced  Director-General  de  Young,  who  spoke 
but  a  moment,  and  then  Chairman  Lelong  read  the  prizes, 
as  follows: 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  AWARDS. 

The  committee  on  awards  for  the  Northern  Citrus  Fair  has  com- 
pleted its  labors  and  reports  the  following  awards: 
CLASS  I — COUNTY  EXHIBITS. 

Best  display  of  citrus  fruits  from  any  county — First  primium,  $500, 
Butte  county;  second  premium,  $400,  Placer  county;  third  premium, 
$300,  Solano  countv;  four.h  premium,  $200,  Sacramento  county; 
fifth  premium,  $100,  Yuba  county;  sixth  premium  $75,  Colusa  county; 
seventh  premium,  $50,  Tehama  county. 

CLASS  2— ARTISTIC  DISPLAYS. 

Best  artistic  display  of  citrus  fruits  by  any  one  person,  firm  or 
organization — First  tr-mium,  $100,  Northern  Citrus  Association; 
second  premium,  $75,  Thomas  B.  Ha'l,  Sacramento;  third  premium, 
$50,  R.  W.  Skinner,  Yuba;  fourth  premium,  $30,  Charles  F.  Wyer, 
Solano;  fifth  premium,  $20,  Palermo  Land  and  Water  Company, 
Butte;  sixth  premium,  $15,  Oroville  Citrus  Association,  Butte;  seventh 
premium,  $10,  J.  Cleveland,  Butte. 

CLASS  3— BUDDED  ORANGES. 

Best  general  display  of  budded  oranges  grown  by  exhibitor— First 
premium,  $100,  Palermo  Land  and  Water  Company;  second  pre- 
mium, $75,  Oroville  Citrus  Association;  third  premium.  $50,  Butte 
County  Infirmary;  fourth  premium,  $30,  Parker  Whitney;  filth 
premium,  $25,  W.  A.  Rogers;  sixth  premium,  $20,  Auburn  Orange 
Company;  seventh  premium,  $15.  A.  F.  Jones;  eighth  premium, 
$12.50,  H.  S.  Kirk;  ninth  premium,  $10,  Orange  Vale  Colony; 
tenth  premium,  $7.50,  G.  A.  Fisher;  eleventh  premium,  $5,  F.  M. 
Buck. 

CLASS  4— SEEDLING  ORANGES, 
Best  general  display  of  seedling  oranges  grown  by  exhibitor — First 
premium,  $75,  A.  F,  Jones;  second  premium,  $50,  Butte  County 
Infirmary;  third  premium,  $40,  James  Obrien;  fourth  premium,  $25, 
Mrs.  C.  Mirtell;  fifth  premium,  $20,  Owen  R  Owens;  sixth 
premium,  $15,  R.  Ketchim;  seventh  premium,  $10,  Excelsior  Water 
and  Mining  Company;  eighth  premium,  $5,  Sackett  Brothers. 

CLASS  5— LEMONS. 
Best  display  of  lemons  grown  by  exhibitor — First  premium,  $50, 

E.  Tucker;  second  premium,  $25.  F.  M.  Buck;  third  premium,  $20, 
Hirst  ranch;  fourth  premium,  $15,  Sackett  Brothers;  fifth  prrmium, 
$10,  Oroville  Citrus  Association;  sixth  premium,  $5,  Lucien 
Christian. 

CLASS  6— LIMES. 
Best  display  of  limes  grown  by  exhibitor — First  premium,  $20,  Ex- 
celsior Water  and  Mining  Company. 

CLASS  7— PACKED  ORANGES. 

Best  two  boxes  of  packed  oranges  ready  for  shipment — First 
premium,  $15,  not  awarded;  second  premium,  $io,  Oroville  Citrus 
Association. 

CLASS  8— WASHINGTON  NAVELS. 

Best  30  Washington  Navel  oranges  grown  by  exhibitor— First 
premium,  $12.50,  C.  P.  Wilson;  second  premium,  $10,  Oroville  Citrus 
Association;  third  premium,  $7.50,  N.  W.  Winton. 

CLASS  9- MEDITERRANEAN  SWEETS. 

Best  30  Mediterranean  Sweet  oranges  grown  by  exhibitor — First 
premium,  $12.50,  J.  Parker  Whitney;  second  premium,  $10,  Auburn 
Orange  Co.;  third  premium,  $7.50,  Butte  County  Infirmary. 

CLASS  10— BLOOD  ORANGES. 

Best  30  blood  oranges  grown  by  exhibitor  — First  premium,  (12.50, 
W.  J.  Greer;  second  premium,  $10,  W.  A.  Rogi  rs. 

ClASS  II— MANDARINS  AND  TANGERINE. 

Best  thirty  mandarin  or  tangerine  oranges  grown  by  exhibitor — 
First  premium,  $12  50.  Orangevale  Colonv;  S'cond  premium,  $10, 
Mrs.  P.  A.  Hearst;  third  premium,  $7.50,  W.  J.  Greer. 

CLASS  12 — OTHER  BUDDED  ORANGES. 

Best  thirty  other  budded  oranges  grown  by  exhibitor— First  pre- 
mium, $12.50,  Orangevale  Colony;  second  premium.  $10,  Auburn 
Orange  Company;  third  p'emium,  $7  50,  Orangevale  Colony;  fourth 
premium,  $5,  Orangevale  Colony;  fifth  premium,  $2.50,  Orangevale 
Colony. 

CLASS  13 — SEEDLING  ORANGES. 
Best  thirty  seedling  oranges  grown  by  exhibitor— First  premium, 
$12.50,  James  O'Brien;  second  premium,  $10,  E.  W.  Fogg;  third 
premium,  $7.50,  Ed.  McClarkey;  fourth  premium,   $5,  Excelsior 
Water  and  Mining  Company;  fifth  premium,  $2.50,  A.  F.  Jones. 

CLASS  14— LEMONS. 

Best  thirty  lemons  grown  by  exhibitor — First  premium,  $12.50,  A. 

F.  Jones;  second  premium,  $10,  Sackett  Bros.;  third  premium,  $7.50, 
Orangevale  Colony. 

CLASS  15— POMELOS,  SHADDOCKS,  ETC. 

Best  exhibit  of  pomelos,  shaddocks  and  grape  fruit  grown  by  ex- 
hibitor—First premium,  $15,  D.  H.  Arnold;  second  premium,  $10, 
Auburn  Orange  Company;  third  premium,  $5,  E.  Tucker. 

CLASS  l6 — CITRUS  NURSERY  STOCK. 

Best  display  of  citrus  nursery  stock  grown  from  seed  by  exhibitor — 
First  premium,  $20,  H.  C.  Bell;  sr-cond  premium,  $15,  Oroville  Citrus 
Association;  third  premium,  $10,  Fred  C.  Miles. 

In  class  6,  best  display  of  limes  grown  by  exhibitor,  but  one  award 
was  made,  there  being  but  the  one  exhibit  that  met  the  requirements 
according  to  the  rules  adopted. 

In  class  7,  best  two  boxes  of  packed  oranges  ready  for  shipment, 
only  one  award  was  made,  that  of  the  second  premium,  none  of  the 
packs  reaching  the  standard  required  for  shipment.  In  other  cases 
the  fruit  was  packed  in  the  boxes  without  grading,  all  sizes  being 
packed  in  the  same  box. 

In  class  10,  best  thirty  blood  oranges  grown  by  exhibitor,  a  number 
of  entries  were  made,  but  only  two  of  them  proved  to  be  blood  or- 
anges, and  the  third  premium  was  therefore  omitted. 

B.  M.  Lelong, 

E.  W.  HlLGARD, 

David  E.  Allison, 
John  Isaac,  Secretary.  Committee. 


We  bead  that  Professor  Fox  of  the  Idaho  University 
has  seed  of  corn  that  has  a  history.  Two  kernels  of  corn 
were  found  in  an  Indian  mound,  and,  when  planted,  one 
grain  produced  two  ears.  The  seed  Professor  Fox  pos- 
sesses is  from  one  of  the  ears.  We  fear  this  corn  is  first 
cousin  to  mummy  wheat. 


February  10,  1894. 


Hiuit  £Qai^keting. 


Concerning  the  Sale  of  California  Prnits. 
To  the  Editor  : — At  about  this  season  of  the  year  the 
fruit-growers  talk  of  organizing  and  combining  in  order  to 
secure  better  markets,  and  consequently  better  prices  for 
their  fruit. 

Organizations  have  now  been  formed  in  every  part  of  the 
State  where  required.  Earnest  men  are  striving  to  assist 
the  growers  to  better  markets,  and  yet,  while  a  great  deal 
has  been  done  in  the  right  direction,  there  is  still  much  to 
do;  indeed,  in  considering  the  amount  of  work  done  in  the 
State  in  organizing  the  growers  and  marketing  the  fruit,  it 
seems  to  me  the  result  has  not  been  as  satisfactory  as  it 
ought  to  have  been.    How  can  we  account  for  this  ? 

It  is  evident  that  while  we  have  been  working  so  hard  at 
this  end  of  the  line  of  shipment,  we  have  not  worked  hard 
enough  at  the  other  end  where  our  markets  are.  We  have, 
in  a  degree,  failed  to  realize  the  wonderful  increase  in  fruit 
production  in  this  State,  and  the  necessity  for  a  correspond- 
ing Increase  of  markets  for  it,  and  the  consequence  is  our 
shipments  have  been  too  large  for  our  markets. 

The  "  mountain  "  market  will  not  come  to  us,  so  we 
must  go  to  the  mountain.  It  has  been  said  on  high 
authority  that  more  than  a  hundred  cities  in  what  we  call 
the  East,  having  2500  inhabitants  and  over,  have  never 
yet  seen  in  their  markets  a  pound  of  California  fruit,  and 
yet  no  special  effort  has  been  made.[to  develop  those 
markets. 

The  truth  is,  that  with  all  the  organizations  of  fruit- 
growers In  this  State,  few  If  any  have  kept  the  business  in 
their  own  hands  and  followed  their  fruits  to  market;  in 
other  words,  they  have  done  the  purely  mechanical  part  of 
the  work,  while  the  all-essential  part  which  belongs  to  the 
other  end  of  the  route  they  have  left  to  agents,  who,  too 
often,  have  allowed  the  fruit  to  accumulate  In  such  quan- 
tities in  the  larger  cities  that  it  has  been  necessary  to 
slaughter  it,  always  with  great  loss  to  the  grower. 

When  a  market  has  been  injured  by  a  glut,  we  are  not 
to  understand  that  the  loss  in  that  instance  is  all  there  is 
of  it;  the  market  has  been  disorganized  and  the  prices  will 
not  get  back  to  the  paying  point  again  that  season.  This 
shows  a  lack  of  necessary  knowledge  or  a  lack  of  prin- 
ciple on  the  part  of  some  one.  Now,  what  Is  to  be  done — 
manifestly  to  develop  the  markets  which  the  more  than  a 
hundred  cities  offer,  and  relieve  the  great  centers  when 
fruit  is  usually  rushed.  If  this  is  done,  there  need  be  no 
more  gluts,  no  cry  of  overproduction.  What  we  require 
is  a  market  so  large,  so  extensive,  that  we  shall  find  it 
difficult  to  supply  it.  Then  there  will  be  a  demand  for  our 
fruits  and  consequentiy  better  prices.  This  is  a  self-evident 
fact,  but  I  doubt  if  it  is  sufficiently  realized.  But  can  we 
open  the  markets  in  the  cities  named  ?  Most  assuredly  we 
must  do  it  if  we  are  to  dispose  of  this  year's  crop.  A  half- 
dozen  competent  and  reliable  men,  sent  by  the  growers, 
who  have  also  the  welfare  of  the  fruit  industry  of  Califor- 
nia at  heart,  should  visit  as  many  of  those  new  markets  as 
possible,  and  select  from  the  best  and  most  competent 
local  dealers  in  the  city  one  to  act  as  agent  for  the  sale 
of  our  fruit,  and  convince  him  it  would  be  to  his  benefit  as 
well  as  ours  to  push  the  sale  of  the  fruit.  One  carload  to 
that  city  will  be  the  entering  wedge.  Once  established, 
others  will  follow  in  the  same  manner,  and  the  market  will 
go  on  increasing  yearly  In  proportion  to  the  increase  of 
fruit. 

It  is  folly  to  wait  for  those  markets  to  come  to  us.  It  is 
a  fact  that  the  great  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
great  West  and  East  know  very  little  of  California  and  its 
products,  and  this  in  spite  of  all  that  has  been  said  and 
written  during  the  last  30  years,  and  there  is  no  likelihood 
that  they  will  know  very  much  more  in  the  next  score  of 
years  unless  their  attention  is  specially  called  to  California 
and  its  productions.  Of  course  the  larger  cities,  including 
Chicago,  are  growing  rapidly  and  will  require  more  and 
more  fruit  each  year,  but  they  can  consume  but  a  small 
proportion  of  the  enormous  increase  in  each  year's  crop. 
There  is  one  plan  which,  if  put  in  operation,  would,  I  think, 
prevent  gluts  in  the  market  and  greatly  facilitate  the  mar- 
keting of  all  our  fruit  In  many  ways. 

Let  the  producers  of  the  State  establish  a  Central  Agency 
near  the  great  center  of  fruit  shipment,  the  duty  of  which 
shall  be  to  superintend  the  shipment  of  deciduous  fruits 
from  the  central  part  of  the  State;  to  regulate,  if  necessary, 
shipments  to  all  secured  markets  and  develop  new  ones;  to 
regulate  all  shipments,  that  fruit  shall  not  compete  with  it- 
self, and  thus  prevent  gluts.  Every  carload  for  shipment 
should  be  reported  to  the  Central  Agency  and  placed  in  its 
hands  for  shipment  to  market;  it  should  inform  itself  thor- 
oughly as  to  the  condition  of  the  market  and  obtain  all  the 
information  possible  on  all  matters  relating  to  the  shipment 
of  fruit.  By  this  means,  fruit  will  he  shipped  only  where  it 
is  needed  and  we  would  avoid  much  unnecessary  loss.  I 
cannot  see  why  every  shipper  should  not  heartily  enter  into 
the  plan,  for  it  would  be  to  every  one's  advantage.  If  ob- 
jections come,  they  would  probably  be  from  those  shippers 
who  are  speculating  on  the  growers'  labor.  The  trouble 
has  been  that  each  shipper  has  sent  his  fruit  to  any  market 
without  the  least  information  as  to  where  others  were  ship- 
ping. Of  course  there  was  often  a  clash,  and  I  verily  be- 
lieve that  more  than  half  the  losses  of  previous  years 
could  be  traced  to  this  lack  of  information  as  to  where 
others  were  shipping,  as  well  as  themselves.  No  organiza- 
tion would  be  needed  in  creating  this  Central  Agency, 
though  a  convention  might  be  called  to  perfect  the  scheme. 
Every  one  who  shipped  through  the  Agency  might  be  sub- 
jected to  a  trifling  tax  on  the  amount  ot  fruit  he  shipped,  to 
pay  expenses.  The  only  money  needed  directly  would  be 
that  for  payment  of  expenses  of  agents  securing  new  mar- 
kets at  the  East.  There  are  abundant  shipping  facilities 
already  in  operation  to  handle  all  our  fruits. 

Penryn,  Jan.  31,  1894.  A.  P.  Hall. 

[If  our  correspondent  will  read  the  bylaws  of  the  State 
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Fruit  Exchange,  recently  organized  and  now  being  put 
upon  its  feet  (published  in  the  Rural  Press  of  Jan.  20th), 
he  will  see  that  it  is  proposed  to  do  just  what  he  suggests, 
namely,  to  supply  the  Eastern  markets  with  California 
fruits  direct  from  a  Central  Agency  in  this  State,  organized 
by  and  acting  in  the  interest  of  the  fruit-growers.  This  is 
the  mission  of  the  State  Fruit  Exchange;  and  it  starts  with 
so  good  a  plan,  it  is  so  earnestly  supported  and  it  Is  in 
such  practical  hands  that  success  seems  to  us  a  result  in- 
evitable. From  the  beginning  of  the  movement  our  only 
fear  has  been  that  it  might  fall  under  inefficient  manage- 
ment, but  that  danger  is  passed,  for  in  the  whole  State  of 
California  there  is  not,  in  our  judgment,  a  man  so  well 
suited  to  carry  on  this  particular  enterprise  as  is  Mr.  B.  F. 
Walton,  who  Is  to  be  its  active  head.  In  his  own  locality 
he  has  made  co-operation  a  grand  success,  and  we  do  not 
doubt  that  he  will  do  it  in  the  wider  field  which  is  now  to 
engage  his  energies. —Editor  Rural.] 


(She  J0£piarY.< 


Proceedings  of  the  State  Beekeepers'  Convention. 

The  Rural  is  indebted  to  J.  F.  Mclntyre,  president, 
and  John  H.  Martin,  secretary,  of  the  State  Beekeepers' 
Association  for  an  outline  of  the  recent  convention  at  Los 
Angeles,  from  which  we  take  portions  which  seem  to  us  of 
general  interest.  At  some  future  time  we  hope  to  present 
more  in  detail  some  of  the  papers  presented  at  the  meeting. 

Bees  and  Fruit. — A  paper  was  read  by  Francis  W. 
Blackford,  entitled  "  Is  the  Honey  Bee  In  California  the 
Fruit  Producer's  Enemy  ?"  This  was  followed  by  a  dis- 
cussion. 

It  was  claimed  that  with  proper  protection  of  drying  fruit 
that  the  damage  done  by  bees  could  be  greatly  reduced.  It 
had  been  observed  that  there  was  a  dozen  yellow  jackets  to 
one  bee  in  many  instances,  but  the  bee  was  the  only  of- 
fender to  receive  the  blame.  It  had  been  demonstrated 
by  repeated  experiments,  that  bees  were  of  more  use  in  the 
fertilization  of  prunes  than  in  the  damage  they  could  do  to 
the  drying  fruit. 

Following  this  discussion  Mr.  Cory  read  a  paper  upon 
the  topic  "  Bees  and  Fruit  Drying."  It  was  suggested  by 
Mr.  Brodbeck  that  the  drying  fruit  should  be  covered  with 
cloth. 

Mr.  Mclntyre  figured  that  it  would  take  4480  yards  of 
cloth  to  cover  an  acre,  at  a  cost  of  $121,  which  was  consid- 
ered as  a  little  too  expensive  a  remedy. 

Mr.  Levering  presented  some  pertinent  facts  in  relation 
to  the  utility  of  the  bee  in  fertilizing  the  orange  blossom. 
Specimen  oranges  were  shown,  demonstrating  that  the 
Navel  and  Malta  Blood  oranges  were  changed  or  mixed  by 
this  interchange  of  pollen.  The  same  effect  is  produced 
upon  watermelons  and  pumpkins. 

Mr.  G.  B.  Woodbury  was  appointed  a  committee  to  pre- 
pare for  publication  and  general  distribution  points  in  re- 
lation to  the  value  of  the  honey  bee  in  the  fertilization  of 
fruit  blossoms. 

President  Mclntyre  read  his  annual  address  and  touched 
upon  several  points  of  vital  interest  to  the  beekeepers  of 
the  State,  upon  which  action  was  afterward  taken  by  the 
various  committees. 

Foul  Brood. — An  ordinance,  No.  47,  adopted  by  the  San 
Bernardino  Board  of  Supervisors,  giving  wide  powers  to 
its  inspector  of  foul  brood,  for  the  extermination  of  the 
disease,  was  read  by  the  secretary.  A  resolution  was 
adopted  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  the  State  Beekeepers'  Association 
cordially  approve  the  action  of  the  San  Bernardino  County  Board  of 
Supervisors  in  the  appointment  of  foul  brood  inspectors  in  said  county, 
with  unreserved  power  to  eradicate  this  disease.  And  we  would  fur- 
ther commend  this  action  to  other  counties  in  this  State,  in  the  pas- 
sage of  a  similar  ordinance. 

Tare  on  Honey  Cases  was  the  next  topic  by  Mr.  Cory. 

Mr.  Touchton  spoke  in  favor  of  concerted  action  in  rela- 
tion to  establishing  a  uniform  tare. 

Mr.  Levering  said  we  should  allow  tare  only  cn  the  cases 
and  not  on  cans,  for  they  were  sold  again  for  other  purposes 
for  full  value.  Dealers  wanted  three  cents  tare  on  cans 
that  weighed  less  than  two  and  a  half  pounds.  This  excess 
was  unjust  and  unfair. 

Mr.  Mendleson  figured  that  he  lost  1438  pounds  on  his 
crop  of  honey  by  this  unjust  tare. 

A  Form  of  Hive  Approved, — Mr.  Cory  was  called  upon 
to  describe  the  hive  used  in  Ventura  county,  and  which  Is 
a  standard  for  that  county.  This  hive  contained  nine 
Langstroth  frames  in  the  brood  chamber  and  eight  In  the 
super. 

Mr.  Touchton  said  he  brought  this  hive  into  existence, 
and  it  is  known  as  a  modified  Langstroth.  The  frame  of 
this  hive  is  of  the  following  dimensions:  Top  has  19X) 
bottom  has  17^2,  end  has 

Upon  a  rising  vote  for  the  adoption  of  this  hive  by  the 
beekeepers  of  the  State,  17  voted  aye,  with  no  opposing 
vote. 

Mr.  Mercer  advocated  a  shallow  devisable  brood  cham- 
ber hive  for  comb  honey;  he  uses  a  hanging  frame  six 
inches  deep. 

Mr.  Woodbury  claimed  that  he  lost  many  pounds  of 
honey  by  using  a  large  brood  chamber.  The  bees  are  de- 
termined to  fill  the  outside  frames  before  going  into  the 
super,  while  with  a  shallow  hive  the  bees  are  compelled  to 
go  into  the  super  to  store  their  honey.  He  uses  a  hive 
4 inches  deep,  or  a  frame  that  will  take  a  4  '4  -inch  section. 

Mr.  Hatch  preferred  a  large  brood  chamber  for  comb 
honey.  He  interchanged  frames  and  spread  brood  until  he 
filled  the  hive  with  bees. 

Mr.  Rowley  spoke  in  favor  of  the  Heddon  hive  for  the 
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production  of  comb  honey,  for  the  reason  that  the  bees 
would  put  all  the  honey  in  the  super. 

Mr.  Woodbury  uses  two  of  these  chambers  for  brood,  ot 
even  more,  and  thus  escapes  the  use  of  handling  frames;  in 
fact,  this  system  was  called  the  handling  of  hives  instead 
of  frames. 

Mr.  Compton,  foreman  of  Mr.  Heddon's  apiaries  for 
several  years,  spoke  in  favor  of  the  Heddon  hive,  and 
would  use  it  in  preference  to  any  other. 

Mr.  Cory  preferred  the  good  old  way  of  examining 
frames,  and  he  had  no  desire  for  these  new-fangled  methods. 

Mr.  Barnett  preferred  to  use  dummies  to  contract  the 
brood  chamber  of  a  large  hive.  The  shallow-chamber  ad- 
vocates considered  this  plan  as  of  too  complicated  a  nature. 

Bee  Escapes  and  Honey  Boards.— The  question,  "Shall 
we  use  bee  escapes  and  honey  boards?"  called  out  much 
discussion. 

Mr.  Cory  did  not  wish  to  use  only  one,  and  thought  they 
were  not  of  much  use  as  labor  savers.  He  could  brush  bees 
off  the  combs  quite  rapidly. 

The  secretary  used  the  escape  and  queen-excluder  with 
success.  He  preferred  to  use  It  on  hives  having  two  supers 
above  the  brood  chamber.  The  escape  was  put  on  the  hive 
at  night  and  the  next  morning  the  bees  were  usually  all 
out.  The  hive  could  then  be  readily  removed  to  the  ex- 
tractlng-room,  making  the  work  through  the  heat  of  the 
day  in  the  comfortable  shade  of  the  house. 

Mr.  Burnett  used  a  home-made  escape  and  used  no 
queen -excluder.  He  never  had  queens  get  into  his  supers, 
but  thought  the  escape  a  good  thing  to  clean  the  supers  of 
bees  when  working  them  for  comb  honey.  The  bees  were 
not  so  liable  to  bite  the  caps  of  the  cells. 

Mr.  Powell  believed  that  bees  would  not  bite  the  cap- 
pings  if  they  were  driven  out  rapidly  with  smoke.  His  plan 
was  first  to  smoke  them  down,  placing  an  empty  super 
under  the  one  to  be  removed.  When  the  most  of  the  bees 
had  gone  down,  the  smoke  was  blown  into  the  under  side, 
and  all  of  the  bees  were  driven  out.  He  claimed  that  this 
method  was  very  expeditious. 

Which  is  the  Best  Bee.— The  question  of  the  merits  of 
Golden  Italian  bees  was  then  taken  up. 

Mr.  Williamson  called  this  strain  of  bees  red  devils. 
Mr.  Rowley  claimed  that  this  strain  of  bees  capped  their 
honey  thinner  than  the  black  bees.  Mr.  Powell  said  black 
bees  capped  their  honey  so  as  to  leave  an  air  space  under 
the  cap,  giving  it  a  very  white  appearance. 

President  Mclntyre  advocated  breeding  a  superior  race 
of  bees,  and  always  sought  to  find  the  best.  Had  ordered 
queens  from  all  the  noted  breeders,  and  held  fast  to  that 
which  is  the  best.  He  considered  the  Syrian  crossed  with 
the  Italian  as  the  best  all-purpose  bee.  He  believed  in 
rearing  large  queens,  and  his  queens  were  of  such  size 
that  only  1  in  400  came  through  perforated  zinc  honey 
boards.  His  queens  were  reared  from  colonies  that  were 
superceding  the  old  queen ;  selects  one  having  plenty  of 
cells  and  larvae;  uses  the  Doolittle  cell  cups,  and  transfers 
a  good  quantity  of  royal  jelly  with  the  larvae.  The  cells 
were  completed  while  the  old  queen  was  still  in  the  hive. 
The  cells  should  be  hung  between  combs  filled  with  larvae. 

Mr.  Searles  preferred  Albino  bees  to  any  other  for  gath- 
ering honey. 

In  Mr.  Levering's  experience,  the  Holy  Land  and  Italian 
bees  will  fly  farther  for  honey  than  blacks,  and  many  times 
will  work  by  moonlight. 

President  Mclntyre  had  tried  the  Carnlolan  bees,  and 
found  them  good  honey  gatherers;  but  as  he  had  a  good 
strain  of  Italians  he  did  not  wish  to  mix  the  varieties. 

Mr.  Brodbeck  bad  raised  queens  successfully  In  the 
super  above  the  queen-excluding  honey  board. 

Can  We  Get  Better  Bees  ? — A  resolution  was  adopted 
upon  the  appointment  of  an  agent  to  visit  foreign  countries 
to  search  for  new  races  of  bees,  as  follows  : 

In  consideration  of  the  probability  or  at  least  the  advisability  of  the 
appointment  by  our  Government  of  an  agent  to  be  sent  to  foreign 
countries  in  search  of  beneficial  insects;  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  this  association  would  respectfully  ask  that  Frank 
Benton  be  appointed  to  that  position,  with  authority  to  include  in  his 
investigations  such  facts  concerning  the  different  races  of  bees  as 
well  as  other  matters  of  interest  that  may  give  promise  of  benefit  to 
the  apiarian  industry  of  this  country. 

To  Prevent  Robbing. — Mr.  Parnett  found  that  fresh 
paint  daubed  on  the  hive  around  the  entrance  was  a  pre- 
ventive. Mr.  Touchton  used  a  handful  of  wet  grass. 
President  Mclntyre  used  a  trap,  removed  the  hive  that  was 
being  robbed,  put  in  Its  place  the  trap  and  caught  all  the 
robbers.  At  night  the  robbers  were  released  and  seldom 
commenced  operations  the  next  day. 

Mr.  Wilkins  could  usually  pick  out  a  queenless  colony 
by  noticing  the  robber  bees  that  were  prying  around. 

An  Acquisition  to  California  Agriculture. — Prof.  A.  J. 
Clark,  recently  from  Michigan,  after  a  few  personal  and 
happy  remarks,  read  an  address  on  "The  Bee- Keeping  In- 
dustry of  California."  Prof.  Clark  is  now  teacher  in  the 
college  at  Claremont,  and  will  take  a  lively  interest  In  the 
welfare  and  promotion  of  the  beekeeping  industry  of  this 
State. 

The  general  committee  on  resolutions,  consisting  of 
Allen  Barnett,  chairman;  G.  A.  Millard  and  W.  T.  Rich- 
ardson, presented  the  following: 

Whereas,  Agriculture  in  California  Is  so  different  from  that  of 
other  States,  and  as  the  industry  is  assuming  such  proportions  in  this 
State,  and  especially  the  southern  part,  be  it  therefore 

Resolved,  That  steps  be  taken  to  have  an  experimental  station 
established  in  southern  California. 

Resolved,  That  Prof.  Clark  be  designated  as  a  proper  person  to 
take  charge  of  the  same,  and  that  if  possible  the  same  be  connected 
with  the  college  at  Claremont." 

Adulteration  of  Honey. — Mr.  Mercer  showed  a  small 
can  of  glucose  which  was  as  clear  as  water.  He  stated 
that  he  obtained  it  in  San  Francisco,  where  dealers  made 
no  secret  of  using  it  for  the  adulteration  of  honey. 

Mr.  Wilkins  moved  that  a  committee  of  three  be  ap- 
pointed to  draw  up  resolutions  and  take  measures  to  have 
laws  passed  for  the  suppression  of  this  evil.  This  was  done 
and  the  following  adopted: 

Whereas,  It  is  known  that  the  adulteration  of  honey  is  detri- 
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mental  to  the  consumer  and  producer;  and 'whereas,  it  is  the  sense  of 
this  committee  that  in  order  to  bring  the  influence  of  this  convention 
to  bear  on  this  subject,  be  it  therefore 

Resolved,  That  the  adulteration  of  honey  by  any  member  of  this 
association  shall  be  prohibited  and  subject  the  offender  to  expulsion. 

Mr.  Levering  said  there  was  much  adulteration  of  honey 
in  Los  Angeles;  that  to  his  certain  knowledge  one  of  the 
leading  firms  dealing  In  honey  had  used  five  carloads  of 
glucose  in  adulterating,  mixing  at  the  rate  of  one  can  of 
glucose  to  three  of  honey. 

Subsequently  the  following  resolutions  on  adulteration 
were  adopted  : 

Whereas,  We  learn  that  the  adulteration  of  extracted  honey- 
happily  comb  honey  is  so  exquisitely  and  delicately  fashioned  that  it 
cannot  be  adulterated — with  commercial  glucose  is  extensively  prac- 
ticed in  the  city  of  San  Francisco  by  the  wholesale  dealers  of  the 
Pacific  Coast;  and. 

Whereas,  Such  honey  is  sold  as  "honey,"  or  more  generally  "pure 
honey;"  and  whereas,  such  adulteration  is  a  serious  injury  to  the 
market  of  the  genuine  article,  first,  by  crowding  the  market  with  an 
inferior  article,  and  second,  by  causing  a  general  distaste  for  honey 
because  of  this  inferiority;  therefore, 

Resolved,  That  we  continue  a  committee  on  adulteration  of  honey 
who  shall  make  all  possible  effort  to  secure  laws,  both  State  and 
national,  which  shall  make  it  a  criminal  offense,  punishable  by  both 
fine  and  imprisonment,  to  sell  such  adulterated  honey,  except  under  a 
label  which  shall  state  just  what  the  article  is. 

Resolved,  That  the  chemical  department  of  the  Experiment  Station 
be  requested  to  aid  us  in  this  matter  by  performing  an  analysis  of 
suspected  honeys,  and  by  suggestions  and  advice. 

Resolved,  That  every  effort  be  made  to  have  the  Paddock  Pure 
Food  law  re-introduced  into  Congress  and  passed  to  a  speedy 
passage. 

Honey  Crop  and  Cost.— Prof.  Cook  called  for  averages  of 
the  honey  crop  for  a  series  of  years.  Several  averages 
were  given  by  Messrs.  Cory,  Wilkins  and  Moffatt,  the  fol- 
lowing being  a  sample:  1876  good,  average  250  pounds 
per  colony;  '77  total  failure;  '78  a  good  season;  '79  failure; 
80  good;  '81  poor,  100  pounds  per  colony;  '82  good;  '83 
poor,  100  pounds  per  colony;  '84  best,  400  pounds  per  col- 
ony; '85  failure;  '86  good;  '87  failure;  '88  failure;  '89  good; 
'90  good;  '91  fair,  200  pounds  to  colony;  '92  failure;  '93 
fair,  1 50  pounds  to  colony. 

It  was  ascertained  that  the  honey  yield  depended  upon 
the  amount  of  rainfall.  The  more  rain  the  better  the  crop. 
Late  rains  added  bright  prospects  for  a  large  yield.  The 
rains  of  most  value  were  when  distributed  through  the 
winter. 

Mr.  Cory  discussed  the  cost  of  the  production  of  a  ton  of 
honey.   According  to  his  figures  the  cost  was  near  $250. 

Marketing  Honey. — The  following  report  of  the  market- 
ing committee  was  then  read  and  adopted: 

In  regard  to  marketing  our  honey,  we  recommend  that  this  associa- 
tion appoint  a  committee  to  correspond  with  the  California  Fruit  Ex- 
change, to  ascertain  on  what  terms  this  association,  or  members 
thereof,  will  be  admitted  to  the  Fruit  Exchange,  for  the  purpose  of 
handling  our  honey;  said  committee  to  report  to  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  this  association,  who  shall  have  power  to  act. 

In  regard  to  the  adulteration  of  honey,  we  would  recommend  that 
we  endeavor  to  secure  the  passage  of  a  law  similar  to  the  law  now  in 
force,  in  regard  to  the  adulteration  of  olive  oil. 

We  would  further  recommend  that  the  beekeepers  of  California  be- 
come members  of  the  American  Beekeepers'  Union,  thus  assisting  to 
promote  means  to  prosecute  violators  of  the  law  which  we  have  rec- 
ommended. 

We  further  recommend  producers,  as  far  as  possible,  to  pack  their 
honey  for  market  in  shape  to  reach  the  consumer  in  the  original 
package. 

We  recommend  that  the  tare  on  honey  be  limited  to  the  actual 
weight  of  the  case,  and  that  said  weight  be  plainly  marked  on  each 
case. — John  G.  Cory,  Robert  Dunn,  L.  T.  Rowley,  C.  H.  Clayton, 
R.  Wilkins. 

The  president  appointed  a  committee  to  correspond  with 
the  California  State  Fruit  Exchange,  in  view  of  having  a 
representation  in  said  organization,  as  follows:  W.  A. 
Pryal,  J.  H.  Martin,  Geo.  W.  Brodbeck. 

Election  of  Officers, — The  election  of  officers  for  the  en- 
suing year  resulted  as  follows:  President,  Prof.  A.  J. 
Clark,  Claremont;  Secretary,  J.  H.  Martin,  Bloomington; 
Treasurer,  J.  F.  Mclntyre,  Fillmore;  Vice-Presidents — G. 
P.  Woodbury,  Los  Angeles  county;  W.  T.  Richardson, 
Ventnra  county;  R.  B.  Herron,  San  Bernardino  county;  R. 
Powell,  Riverside  county;  W.  A.  Pryal,  Alameda  county; 
Executive  Committee — R.  Wilkins,  Ventura  county;  F.  W. 
Brodbeck,  Los  Angeles  county. 


©HE  KlEbD. 

American  Seed  Growing  and  California's  Achieve- 
ments Therein. 

W.  Atlee  Burpee  &  Co.  of  Philadelphia  have  issued  an 
interesting  paper  on  "  Selection  in  Seed  Growing,"  which, 
among  other  good  things,  presents  in  full  the  essay  on 
"  American  Seed  Growing,"  by  C.  C.  Morse  of  Santa  Clara, 
Cal.,  which  was  read  before  the  Seedsmen's  Session  of  the 
World's  Auxiliary  Horticultural  Congress  at  Chicago  dur- 
ing the  World's  Fair.  Mr.  Morse's  paper  has  peculiar  in- 
terest to  Californians  and  we  publish  It  as  follows: 

In  the  presentation  of  this  paper  it  seems  to  me  that  an 
elaborate  history  of  early  seed  growing  is  not  expected  of 
me,  nor  many  details  of  well-known  and  approved 
methods;  but  rather  some  criticisms  upon  som:  question- 
able practices,  and  commendation  of  such  methods  used 
by  growers  and  seedsmen  as  should  be  approved,  as  well 
as  what  I  believe  to  be  some  of  the  practical  attainments  of 
the  near  future. 

All  will  agree  that  great  advancement  has  been  made  in 
the  production  and  distribution  of  garden  seeds  within  this 
generation,  for  seed  growing  is  taking  definite  shape  as 
rapidly  as  any  science  that  Is  before  the  world  to-day,  and 
I  expect  as  many  changes  within  the  next  decade  as  there 
has  been  in  the  last,  accelerated  with  greater  possibilities  of 
development. 

Seed  growing  as  a  definite  business  has  assumed  its 
position  within  the  memory  of  most  of  us.  Years  ago  the 
gardener  would  save  a  little  seed — some  of  It  volunteer — 
some  from  roots  never  transplanted;  all  from  unknown 


types  and  unknown  varieties;  and  frequently  after  using 
the  best  vegetable  crop  the  poorest  would  be  allowed  to  go 
to  seed  and  the  product  then  sold  or  bartered  with  the 
neighbors  for  other  kinds  grown  in  the  same  manner.  Of 
course,  there  were  exceptions  to  this  rule,  for  some  garden- 
ers would  intelligently  select  the  best  vegetables,  having 
the  points  of  excellence  well  in  mind,  and  would  continue 
to  select  and  grow  some  good  seed,  and  would  improve  the 
types  as  fast  as  nature  would  permit. 

The  limited  custom  of  distributing  seeds  would  not  admit 
of  much  profit  to  the  grower,  nor  of  any  extended  informa- 
tion to  the  people,  especially  to  those  most  interested,  since 
the  seed  business  was  carried  on  in  a  small,  local  manner, 
and  the  people  were  not  informed  by  carefully  written  cata- 
logues, nor  by  men  traveling  over  the  country  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  seed  houses. 

Only  a  short  time  ago  carrot  seed  was  delivered  with 
the  beards  on,  and  a  very  poor  sample  too;  and  lettuce 
seed  was  poorly  cleaned,  when  half  the  bulk  can  now  be 
sent  to  the  chaff  pile.  In  my  observations  I  have  seen 
some  growers  practicing  some  things  too  near  the  ancient 
methods  to  be  approved.  I  have  noticed  some  growing 
cabbage  seed  without  transplanting  after  it  had  headed, 
and  others  marketing  the  head  and  growing  seed  from  the 
stump.  Some  planted  onions  that  bad  the  appearance  of 
having  never  matured,  and  allowed  lettuce  to  grow  so 
thickly  that  the  plant  could  show  no  definite  character — it 
wonld  seem  with  the  purpose  of  producing  seed  only,  rather 
than  promoting  the  quality  of  the  vegetable. 

Nature  has  provided  that  the  coarsest,  hardiest,  nearest 
approach  to  the  wild  nature  will  be  the  most  abundant  in 
the  production  of  seed,  while  the  finest  grain  and  finest 
flavor  will  be  very  shy  In  producing  seed;  and  the  grower 
will  not  proceed  very  far  before  he  will  discover  that  the 
best  vegetable  seed  cannot  be  produced  as  cheaply  as  the 
poorest.  The  difference  is  very  great,  and  as  long  as  com- 
petition is  in  price,  instead  of  quality,  progress  will  be 
greatly  hindered,  and  the  efforts  of  many  seedsmen  to 
obtain  their  supply  lowers  the  cost  of  growing  good  seed 
and  will  be  the  greatest  hindrance  to  advancing  the  quality 
of  many  kinds  of  vegetables. 

The  present  custom  of  publishing  fine  catalogues  is  doing 
more  to  educate  the  people  than  any  other  custom  that  is 
before  the  world  to-day.  There  may  be  some  very  extrava- 
gant things  said  in  some  catalogues,  but  they  will  not  be 
harmful  in  the  end,  as  they  will  teach  all  interested  the 
trend  of  what  is  wanted  by  the  public,  and  enable  the  pro- 
ducer to  cultivate  in  that  direction.  These  fine  catalogues, 
the  system  of  trial  grounds  in  use  by  the  large  bouses,  the 
system  of  large  growers  subdividing  their  farms  into 
specialties,  each  with  a  foreman,  an  expert  in  his  division, 
and  the  growing  conviction  that  each  kind  of  seed  should 
be  produced  In  a  climate  where  the  vegetable  attains  the 
highest  perfection — these  all  tend  to  raise  the  character 
and  quality  of  the  vegetable,  as  well  as  the  sample  of  seed 
offered  to  the  public. 

Every  seedsman  should  have  as  complete  a  system  of 
trial  grounds  as  possible,  where  the  vegetable  can  be  grown 
to  maturity,  as  it  will  quickly  teach  him  who  is  supplying 
carefully  grown  seeds  in  an  Intelligent  manner;  and  the 
person  In  charge  of  such  grounds  should  be  a  man  of  large 
and  comprehensive  ideas,  and  as  free  as  possible  from 
petty  prejudices  and  favoritisms. 

It  is  not  only  to  know  that  the  seed  germinates  well;  fur- 
thermore, the  finest  strains  are  liable  to  be  of  weaker  ger- 
mination than  the  coarser  varieties.  It  is  not,  however,  the 
case  with  all  kinds,  and  a  practical  seedsman  knows  where 
to  draw  the  line.  The  demands  of  some  seedsmen  who 
expect  seed  to  germinate  nearly  100  per  cent  are  a  hardship 
and  waste  to  the  grower,  and  some  accepted  system  should 
be  devised  whereby  merchantable  seed  should  be  under- 
stood and  agreed  upon. 

If  we  are  to  increase  the  seed  business,  we  are  first  to 
educate  the  people  how  to  grow  the  vegetable  in  the  best 
manner  possible,  both  as  regards  productiveness  and  qual- 
ity. To  some  extent  vegetables  resemble  fruit — If  of  good 
quality  and  approved  by  the  consumer  large  quantities  will 
be  raised,  and  the  better  the  vegetable  the  more  sale  there 
is  effected,  and  consequently  more  demand  for  the  seed; 
for  example,  careful  selection  has  so  Improved  one  of  our 
standard  varieties  of  lettuce  that  it  requires  the  product  of 
30  acres  for  onr  trade,  while  two  acres  seemed  sufficient  1 5 
years  ago,  and  I  have  no  doubt  the  same  increase  will  be 
expected  on  many  of  the  other  varieties  if  given  the  same 
attention. 

Take  the  history  of  the  tomato  as  an  article  of  food. 
Its  introdnction  is  within  the  memory  of  some  of  our 
seedsmen,  and  now  it  takes  its  position  with  the 
potato  and  the  cabbage  as  a  common  article  of  food, 
for  by  selection  and  hybridization  it  has  been  changed 
from  the  little  pear-shaped  "love  apple"  to  a  mag- 
nificent fruit,  affording  a  source  of  great  profit  to  the 
farmer,  gardener  and  canner,  who  put  it  into  the  hands  of 
millions  of  this  generation  as  a  magnificent  article  of  food, 
while  it  was  entirely  unknown  to  the  generation  that  pre- 
ceded us.  Perhaps  the  same  can  be  said  of  nearly  every 
vegetable  we  grow.  The  introduction  is  not  very  remote, 
and  the  development  to  the  present  attainment  belongs  to 
this  generation. 

Garden  seed  should  and  will  be  grown  in  a  climate  that 
is  most  favorable  to  the  production  of  the  vegetable.  One 
fovorable  for  the  growth  of  vegetables  where  the  seed  is 
eaten  (such  as  peas,  beans,  etc.)  would  be  one  that  induced 
rapid  growth,  for  we  know  that  the  seed  is  wanted  as  soon 
as  possible  after  sowing,  as  it  is  the  seed  only  that  is  sought 
by  the  gardener,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  get  an  early 
sort  where  vegetables  grow  slowly.  For  the  class  of  vege- 
tables of  which  the  substance  is  eaten  or  used,  (such  as 
lettuce,  cabbage,  cauliflower,  etc.)  a  climate  should  be  se- 
lected where  the  growth  is  slow,  since  the  longer  the  period 
of  running  to  seed  the  better,  especially  so  with  lettuce  and 
cabbage.  If  the  seed  stock  In  lettuce  makes  its  appearance 
almost  as  soon  as  the  lettuce  is  in  head  the  result  is  very 
unsatisfactory,  as  the  quality  Is  regarded  as  very  poor. 

In  the  climate  of  California  (where  my  seed  farms  are 
located)  lettuce  planted  in  December  will  grow  fairly  well 


all  winter  and  spring,  but  will  not  run  to  seed  before  July 
or  August,  or  only  about  as  early  as  seed  planted  about 
Rochester  in  April.  This  long  time  in  which  seed  may 
mature  is  very  favorable  to  the  character  of  the  plant,  and 
also  for  half-matured  seed. 

Stock  seed  should  never  be  saved  in  a  year  when  the 
crop  has  suffered  from  hardship  In  any  way,  as  it  tends  to 
run  the  vegetable  toward  the  hardy  side,  instead  of  a  fine 
grain  and  tender.  Very  choice  vegetables  only  should  be 
selected  for  stock  seed,  of  just  the  type  that  the  grower  in- 
tends to  perpetuate.  The  type  once  fixed,  he  should  not 
deviate  from  it,  and  should  be  prepared  when  planting  the 
stock  seed,  so  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  use  a  poor  or 
injured  crop.  All  vegetables  of  a  root  or  bulb  character 
should  be  grown  to  maturity  in  the  best  possible  manner, 
and  then  taken  from  the  ground  to  stop  the  root  growth,  so 
that  when  replanted  there  will  be  a  fibrous  growth,  which 
is  the  proper  development  for  biennials,  and  any  effort 
to  plant  one  kind  of  growth  into  the  other  has  a  tendency 
to  run  the  plant  toward  the  wild  state. 

I  believe  there  is  to-day  a  very  worthy  and  creditable 
competition  in  the  seed  trade  to  have  the  very  best  seeds, 
finest  types,  and  honestly  to  distribute  the  same  to  their 
customers.  The  eagerness  to  seize  upon  any  novelties  that 
are  offered  seems  to  convince  me  that  competition  in  com- 
ing years  will  be  solely  on  the  improved  vegetable. 

In  conclusion,  allow  me  to  say  that  California  has  as- 
sumed a  very  prominent  position  as  a  seed- producing  loca- 
tion. The  business  of  growing  seed  there  was  begun  by 
R.  W.  Wilson,  formerly  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  who  began 
by  growing  a  few  acres  of  lettuce  and  onions  in  1875.  From 
that  day  the  growth  of  the  Industry  has  been  most  remark- 
able, until  there  is  being  grown  to-day  no  less  than  2500 
acres  of  garden  seeds,  including  a  large  variety  of  onion, 
lettuce,  cabbage,  cauliflower,  celery,  collards,  beet,  endive, 
salsify,  parsley,  parsnip,  leek,  spinach,  tomato,  radish,  etc., 
besides  several  acres  of  flower  seeds,  raised  by  growers 
who  make  a  definite  business  of  it.  In  the  southern  part 
of  the  State  a  very  large  acreage  is  devoted  to  the  culture 
of  beans,  including  a  large  proportion  of  limas. 

My  observation  as  a  wholesale  grower  leaves  me  to  be- 
lieve that  there  are  so  many  avenues  of  experiment  and 
study  open  to  the  horticulturist  that  the  near  future  will 
develop  more  novelties  and  higher  standards  than  some  of 
us  think  it  possible  to  realize. 

What  the  Beet-Sugar  Industry  Is  Doing  tor 
California. 

In  his  speech  In  Congress  on  the  proposed  removal  of 
the  sugar  bounty,  Representative  Bowers  of  the  Seventh 
Congressional  District  included  the  following  allusions: 

"  The  act  giving  a  bounty  on  sugar  was  a  contract  not 
only  Implied,  but  expressed  in  words,  and  has  proved  of 
the  greatest  benefit  to  all  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
Precisely  such  a  contract  between  citizens  would  be  forced 
by  the  courts.  The  sngar  schedule  in  this  bill  is  a  deliber- 
ate violation  of  the  contract  entered  into  with  the  citizens 
to  develop  a  great  industry,  and  now  the  Government  pro- 
poses to  ignore  every  moral  and  legal  obligation  because 
it  is  the  strongest  party,  owns  the  courts,  and  is  sole  execu 
tor  of  the  law.  It  does  deliberately  and  shamelessly  what 
its  courts  condemn  and  punish  citizens  for. 

"  The  adoption  of  this  schedule  will  not  close  the  Chino 
factory  this  year,  nor  next  possibly,  but  will  prevent  the 
building  of  three  other  factories  this  year  in  the  Seventh 
District  of  California.  The  companies  have  already  been 
formed  and  consist  almost  wholly  of  farmers.  This  is  not 
because  a  reduction  of  one-quarter  of  1  per  cent,  bounty 
per  year  is  here  made,  but  because  it  is  a  violation  of  con- 
tract. It  is  a  notice  that  the  party  of  the  first  part,  being 
the  United  States,  is  dishonest,  and  will  give  no  security 
that  it  will  abide  by  the  contract  that  it  proposes  in  this 
bill,  or  will  be  honest  so  long  as  the  present  element  con- 
trols it ;  and  so  the  farmers  of  Orange  and  Riverside  and 
San  Diego  and  Fresno  counties,  as  well  as  of  all  other 
counties  in  all  other  States,  must  wait  until  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  passes  from  the  agents  of  all  Europe 
Into  the  bands  of  Americans  who  will  consult  the  interests 
of  the  American  people  rather  than  of  foreign  people. 

"  As  has  been  shown,  the  United  States  produces  only 
about  one-tenth  of  the  sugar  consumed,  and  we  pay  $ico,- 
000,000  to  foreigners.  If  the  present  law  be  continued,  the 
people  of  this  country  will  in  a  few  years  be  paying  a 
greater  part  of  this  immense  sum  to  themselves  instead  of 
to  foreign  people. 

"  Five  years  ago  this  last  autumn  I  drove  across  the 
Chino  plains.  Midway  across  there  were  a  dozen  cheap 
wooden  houses  in  a  cluster,  all  but  two  or  three  of  them 
vacant.  They  were  a  fragment,  a  reminiscence  of  the  real 
estate  boom  that  had  suddenly  dropped  down  on  the  plain 
one  day  and  as  suddenly  departed  the  next.  A  few  cattle 
were  grazing,  some  buzzards  were  lazily  floating  in  the  air, 
and  these  were  all  the  signs  of  life  visible  ;  and  over  all 
rested  the  primeval  scene  of  the  plains. 

"  One  year  ago  last  October,  I  was  on  my  way  to  visit 
Chino  again.  On  the  cars  conversation  had  turned  to  the 
sugar-beet  industry,  and  I  noticed  that  a  strong  young  fel- 
low was  much  interested.    At  last,  turning  to  me,  he  said  : 

"  '  I  want  to  tell  you  what  I  have  done  this  last  season. 
I  had  last  winter  a  span  of  broncos  that  cost  me  about  $75, 
and  an  old  wagon  and  harness  worth  $25.  That  is  all  I 
had  to  begin  with.  I  went  to  Chino  and  hired  some  land, 
and  went  to  work.  I  just  finished  the  other  day,  and  all 
my  beets  were  sold  to  the  Chino  factory,  and  I  have  cleared 
on  my  work  for  less  than  a  year  a  little  over  $1000,  and 
have  got  the  money.' 

"As  I  have  said,  I  was  on  my  way  to  Chino  again.  The 
other  time  I  had  found  the  little  cluster  of  vacant  houses. 
Now  I  saw  that  a  great  change  had  taken  place.  A  factory 
bad  been  built  on  the  plain,  and  from  an  elevated  platform 
on  one  side  of  this  factory  I  surveyed  the  scene.  On  every 
side  stretched  cultivated  fields,  and  hundreds  of  busy  men 
and  women  were  at  work  in  them.  From  every  direction 
loaded  teams  were  coming,  and  these  deposited  in  great 
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bins  400  tons  of  beets  each  day.  Going  to  the  other  side 
of  the  mill  I  found  a  long  train  of  freight  cars  being  loaded 
with  white  sugar,  of  which  that  factory  turned  out  this  year 
15,000,000  pounds.  The  hum  of  industry,  the  sounds  of 
the  busy  mill  and  the  laughter  of  workers  in  the  field  were 
borne  on  every  breeze.  In  the  evening  I  met,  in  a  fine, 
spacious  hall,  500  intelligent,  bright,  cheerful  people — 
American  farmers  and  workmen  and  workwomen." 


Question  8  on  the  Use  of  Cement. 

To  the  Editor: — May  I  ask  for  information  on  the 
use  of  cement  in  the  following  cases:  A  7o-foot  well, 
driven  25  feet  (with  a  four-foot  diameter)  through  quick- 
sand, is  curbed  with  a  round  curbing  of  one-inch  redwood, 
with  hoops  three  Inches  wide  and  two  inches  thick  placed 
every  six  feet  inside  the  curbing.  The  curbing  is  therefore 
a  hollow  redwood  drum  of  inch  stuff  stiffened  by  these  in- 
terior hoops  three  inches  wide.  Above  is  a  heavy  and  ex- 
pensive windmill.  The  well  at  present  needs  deepening, 
which  cannot  be  done,  as  the  rotting  of  the  curbing  makes 
the  work  dangerous;  nor  can  the  curbing  be  replaced,  as 
quicksand  would  quickly  fill  the  well  in  the  attempt.  I 
have  an  offer  to  cement  the  whole  interior  of  the  well,  be- 
ginning at  the  bottom,  and  wish  to  know  whether:  First,  a 
cement  curbing  (hydraulic  of  course)  laid  against  an  old 
wooden  curb  can  be  made  a  safe,  secure  and  permanent 
curbing?  Second,  how  many  inches  thick  must  such  a  round 
cement  curbing  be  to  give  permanent  security  ?  Third, 
what  proportion  of  sand  can  be  used  to  cement  and  can 
fine  broken  stone  also  be  safely  used  or  should  sand  alone 
be  used  ?  Fourth,  how  many  barrels  of  cement  will  be 
needed  to  make  a  curbing  for  a  four-foot  round  well  70  feet 
deep. 

Also,  can  cement  trackways  be  used  to  ease  loaded 
wagons  up  hills  so  steep  that  little  cargo  can  be  hauled  up 
the  ordinary  dirt  roads,  while  cost  prevents  any  reduction 
of  grade?  If  cement  trackways  are  possible,  what  depth 
should  they  be  laid  to  ?  What  is  the  best  "  richness  "  for 
the  cement  and  what  should  be  the  cost  of  1000  feet  of 
single  track.  Hacienda. 

Los  Angeles. 

[We  shall  be  glad  if  some  of  our  readers  will  give  replies 
to  these  questions.  There  has  been  very  free  use  of 
cement  in  this  State  during  the  last  ten  years  and  there 
should  be  a  large  amount  of  information  available  as  to  the 
satisfactory  character  or  otherwise  of  such  constructions. 
If  more  were  known  of  the  successful  use  of  cement  there 
would  be  much  benefit  conferred  upon  readers  who,  like 
our  correspondent,  contemplate  improvements.  We  shall 
be  pleased  to  have  these  matters  discussed.— Ed.] 

Value  of  an  Acre  of  Alfalfa. 

Mark  Sickal  gives  the  Martinez  Gazette  an  excellent 
paragraph  on  the  value  of  the  alfalfa  patch,  as  follows: 

Without  irrigation,  on  deep,  rich  valley  soil,  an  acre  of 
alfalfa  will  feed  a  cow,  a  horse  and  a  hundred  chickens 
from  the  time  grass  grows  in  the  spring  till  July,  after 
which  it  will  give  a  little  pasture  for  a  cow  for  six  weeks 
longer,  or  till  the  middle  of  August,  and  will  keep  a  hun- 
dred fowls  In  good  health  the  remainder  of  the  year.  I 
speak  from  experience,  having  tried,  with  the  results  given 
above,  on  my  place  in  Ygnacio  valley.  When  I  first  came 
here  I  was  told  alfalfa  would  not  succeed,  as  the  gophers 
would  ruin  it  and  it  would  draw  them  into  my  orchard. 
My  acre  is  surrounded  by  orchard,  and  it  did  draw  gophers. 
It  succeeded  in  clearing  my  orchard  of  the  pests  through 
all  the  area  in  the  vicinity  of  the  alfalfa — corraled  them,  so 
to  speak,  where  I  could  quickly  work  them  with  traps  and 
cats.  During  the  winter  I  reseed  the  patches  injured  by 
gophers,  raking  the  seed  In  with  a  garden  rake,  thereby 
keeping  my  plat  in  full  bearing.  While  the  ground  Is  soft 
I  cut  the  grass  for  my  animals,  picketing  them  only  when 
ground  is  hard.  The  poultry  feed  all  the  year  round  on  the 
alfalfa,  seeming  to  prefer  it  to  wild  grasses.  From  August 
to  spring  100  fowls  will  keep  an  acre  fed  off  close  to  the 
ground,  and  if  free  from  lice  will  be  remarkably  healthy. 
If  one  has  a  good  supply  of  water  from  spring  or  tank,  an 
acre  can  be  irrigated  by  running  small  water  pipe  through 
length  of  plat,  down  the  center,  setting  up  about  three 
faucets  equally  distant,  from  which  100  feet  of  garden  hose 
with  sprinkler  will  sprinkle  all  the  ground.  I  have  seen  in 
Dixon,  Solano  county,  an  acre  of  alfalfa  thus  equipped, 
keep  a  horse,  cow  and  300  fowls  In  fresh  green  feed  from 
March  to  November. 


Canned  Goods  Product  of  1893. 

The  following  is  an  estimate  of  the  California  pack  of 
last  season  by  a  leading  packer: 


Cases. 

Apples   5. 000 

Apricots  150,000 

Asparagus   7,000 

Blackberries   10,000 

Cherries,  white   35, 000 

Cherries,  black   25,000 

Currants   1,000 

Gooseberries   3,000 

Grapes   20,000 

Nectarines   5,000 

Pears   40,000 

Peas   7,000 

Peaches  100,000 

Plums   12,000 

Quinces   2,000 

Raspberries   2,500 

Strawberries    2,000 

Total  426,500 

Miscellaneous. 

Pie  fruits   30,000 

Tomatoes  200,000 

Jams  and  jellies   15,000 


Total   245,000 

Grand  total  , ,  671,000 


The  Time  Record. 
A  year  ago  a  great  cry  was  made  against  time  records. 
It  came  from  breeders  who  owned  stallions  which  had  put 
a  few — a  very  few — into  the  list,  or  possibly  their  horses 
might  have  a  race  record,  while  a  competitor  had  one 
whose  standard  mark  was  obtained  against  the  watch. 

Turfmen  were  loud  in  their  denunciation  of  time  perform- 
ances, and  declared  that  records  so  obtained  did  not  prove 
that  they  were  race  horses  or  fit  to  beget  them.  This  re- 
mark became  common:  "  I  want  the  records  made  in 
races."  There  was  a  feeling  of  jealousy  behind  these  state- 
ments in  many  quarters.  Some  stallions  swelled  their 
lists  very  largely  by  these  dashes  against  the  scythe-bearer, 
while  other  horses,  which  did  not  multiply  their  standard 
get  so  numerously,  placed  quite  as  many  to  their  credit  in 
actual  race  contests. 

Now,  I  do  not  propose  to  claim  that  a  time  record  is 
worth  as  much  as  one  gained  in  competition,  but  I  shall 
maintain  that  time  records  are  valuable  and  a  necessity. 
Last  week  I  tried  to  show  that  a  2:30  horse  was  a  trotter 
yet,  and  that  it  will  remain  one  for  years.  I  will  go  still 
further  with  the  proposition  and  hazard  the  statement  that 
it  will  be  one  for  all  time.  Men  do  not  walk  or  run  any 
faster  now  than  they  did  in  the  days  of  the  Israelites'  pil- 
grimage; and  horses  will  not,  as  a  class,  increase  so  much 
in  speed  as  to  leave  the  2:30  trotter  plodding  along  a  hope- 
less distance  in  the  rear.  This  statement  is  made  in  re- 
gard to  road  horses,  and  is,  therefore,  not  applicable  to  turf 
contests. 

The  practical  results  of  breeding  the  fast  trotter  of  ex- 
treme speed  is  the  getting  of  a  faster  class  of  road  horses. 
I  claim  that  the  2:30  horse  is  a  trotter  for  country  tracks 
and  always  will  be,  and  that  the  horse  which  can  go  and 
trot  on  a  half-mile  track  without  weights  or  any  other  ap- 
pliances than  boots  for  safety,  and  in  a  common  harness,  in 
that  time,  is  a  trotter,  and  that  if  he  is  finished  with  size, 
beauty  and  a  kind  intelligence,  a  perfect  horse  has  been 
attained,  and  that  he  will  command  a  price  which  will  pay 
for  his  production.  The  days  for  high  prices  have  passed, 
and  it  is  doubtful  if  this  ignis  fatuus  appears  again  to  allure 
men  into  the  folly  of  breeding,  where  nothing  but  a  pedi- 
gree— and  that  often  short  and  doubtful — existed,  and  that 
other  great  requisite,  a  horse,  was  almost  wholly  lacking. 

Even  now,  if  two  good  animals  are  joined  with  extended 
producing  blood  lines,  it  will  be  a  fallacy  to  expect  any- 
thing faster  than  a  2:30  trotter. 

Men  have  engaged  in  the  business  of  breeding  and  rais- 
ing trotters  for  the  purpose  of  making  money;  it  is  not  play 
with  them.  Most  of  them  are  obliged  to  operate  in  a  cir- 
cumscribed way.  A  very  few  only  are  so  situated  that  they 
can  successfully  train  and  develop  horses  to  their  limit  of 
speed.  For  this  reason  I  advocated  the  necessity  of  slow 
class  races,  particularly  in  the  country.  These  classes  are 
for  educational  purposes,  and  assist  in  developing  speed 
and  becoming  used  to  fast  company.  I  claim  that  a 
breeder  or  dealer  having  a  young,  handsome,  good-going 
horse  is  justified  in  getting  a  standard  mark  for  it  against 
the  watch  if  It  will  help  him  sell  it,  and  especially  if  he 
wishes  to  prove  beyond  any  doubt  that  the  horse  has  that 
amount  of  speed.  It  is  well  known  that  the  training  of 
horses  is  attended  with  great  risk  and  expense;  that  to 
properly  train  a  horse  and  demonstrate  that  it  can  trot  a 
winning  race  just  better  than  2:30  will  cost  nearly,  if  not 
all,  of  what  it  would  bring.  Therefore,  it  is  better  to  em- 
ploy the  shorter  method,  bring  the  horse  up  well,  train  it 
on  the  road,  give  it  a  short  preparation  for  a  time  record, 
get  it,  and  then  find  a  buyer.  This  is  the  method  I  would 
advocate  for  the  small  breeder  and  farmer  to  pursue. 

If  the  trotter  is  perfectly  sound  and  smooth,  has  a  good 
way  of  going,  with  beauty  and  a  kind  disposition,  the  owner 
will  not  be  long  in  finding  a  buyer  at  a  remunerative  price. 

There  are  still  other  classes  which  would  be  benefited  by 
time  records,  and  there  are  classes  of  horses  which  for 
economical  reasons  should  have  the  benefits  of  these  per- 
formances. There  are  stallions  which  an  owner  cannot 
spare  from  the  stud  long  enough  to  train  for  a  campaign. 
He  simply  wants  to  demonstrate  that  his  horse  has  stand 
ard  speed,  and,  having  done  this,  is  content  to  put  him  in 
the  stud  and  trust  for  good  results. 

A  breeder  has  a  mare  which  he  wishes  to  become  stand- 
ard by  performance,  and  which  he  does  not  care  to  fit  and 
enter  in  races.  He  has  the  right  to  give  her  the  benefit  of 
a  trial  against  time,  and  she  should  have  the  credit  of  it 
and  her  offspring  also.  Suppose  the  stallion  or  mare  be- 
comes a  great  producer,  it  is  to  the  credit  of  every  foal  and 
its  produce  to  have  the  fact  noted  that  one  or  both  of  Its 
parents  or  grandparents  were  standard  by  performance. 

I  now  come  to  the  class  of  time-record  performers  which 
made  the  loud  wail  of  protestation  against  the  tin-cup 
records  a  year  ago.  I  claim  that  it  is  the  privilege  of  an 
owner  to  so  mark  a  foal,  and  I  further  claim  that  it  is  an 
honor  to  either  sire  or  dam  to  have  a  colt  so  marked,  for 
the  reason  that  it  shows  speed  inheritance  and  the  power 
to  propagate  its  kind. 

In  defending  time  records,  I  admit  that  the  race  record 
is  the  better,  and  that  race-horse  qualities  are  not  shown  to 
such  advantage,  and  that  I  prefer  racing  sires  and  dams  to 
breed  turf  racers  from.  I  make  my  plea  in  defense  of  such 
records  for  the  reasons  that  it  lessens  the  expense  and  the 
risk  of  accident  and  Injury,  and  that  it  is  a  help  to  a  quicker 
return  of  profits  on  the  investments  made  by  small  breeders. 

There  is  one  other  point.  It  is  actually  a  necessity  to 
some  of  the  wealthiest  breeders  having  the  best  breeding 
establishments.  Why?  They  may  have  trained  one  or 
more  colts  or  horses,  entered  them  in  races,  and  then  not 
been  able  to  win  a  heat,  for  the  reason  that  there  was  al- 
ways one  or  more  faster  horses  in  the  race.  A  young 
trotter  might  go  mile  after  mile  in  races  away  below  2:30 
and  yet  never  be  able  to  win,  and  be  very  game  and  reli- 
able at  that,  doing  all  it  could  do  without  any  lay-up.  In 
view  of  this  fact,  it  is  due  to  the  owner  and  to  the  sire  and 


dam  of  such  a  horse  that  its  standard  ability  of  speed  should 
have  an  official  record.  There  have  been  more  regrets 
that  horses  did  not  get  standard  marks  than  that  they  did. 

I  do  not  like  some  of  the  slipshod  methods  which  have 
given  horses  standard  records.  I  do  not  believe  in  moving 
the  wire  up  to  meet  the  horse,  or  when  he  quits  dead  a 
length  away,  throwing  him  under  it;  but  in  a  trial  to  rule 
and  when  it  is  done  so,  then  the  performance  is  worth 
something. 

A  record  Is  more  valuable  than  a  public  exhibition  99 
times  out  of  100,  but  if  a  horse  has  a  fast  turn  of  speed,  he 
certainly  should  have  the  right  to  the  credit  of  it  all,  and 
should  have  the  benefit  of  a  good  day,  track  and  a  path  the 
closest  to  a  mile,  with  nothing  to  mar  or  hinder  him  in  his 
journey.— Driver,  in  Spirit  of  the  Hub. 


JSheep  yvND  (JJCool. 


Encouraging. 

W.  O.  Fritchman,  of  Muscatine,  Iowa,  shipped  Dec.  rrth  to  Chi- 
cago 86  prime  lambs,  weighing  in  Chicago  94  pounds  each.  They 
sold  for  $4.75  per  hundred  pounds. 

"The  writer  is  acquainted  with  Mr.  Fritchman  and 
kn  ows  the  character  of  his  sheep  and  the  kind  of  manage- 
ment bestowed  upon  them.  He  breeds  Shropshire  sheep, 
and  the  lambs  were  doubtless  high-grade  Shropshire.  He 
shelters  his  sheep  and  believes  in  feed  and  care.  These 
lambs  probably  consumed,  while  running  with  their  dams 
in  the  lamb  creeps,  15  pounds  each  of  feed,  worth  one-half 
cent  per  pound;  for  100  days  they  ran  upon  pasture  with 
their  dams,  which  is  worth  ten  cents  per  head  per  month, 
or  34  cents;  the  next  90  days  was  in  the  fattening  pen, 
where  each  lamb  consumed  three-fourths  of  a  pound  of 
grain  per  day,  worth  34  cents,  and  three  pounds  of  hay  per 
day,  worth  87  cents,  making  them  cost  at  home  $1.63  per 
head.  Adding  50  cents  per  head  for  getting  them  to  mar- 
ket and  defraying  commission  and  other  expenses  in  sell- 
ing them,  we  have  them  costing  up  to  the  time  of  sale  the 
sum  of  $2.13  per  head.  They  brought  In  the  market  almost 
$4.50  per  head,  making  a  net  profit  of  $237  per  head, 
which  in  these  times  is  a  very  good  thing,  and  is  a  profit 
scarcely  made  on  other  kinds  of  stock  which  are  supposed 
to  be  quite  profitable  by  their  owners. 

"  The  writer  has  a  bunch  of  about  30  pure-bred  lambs  of 
one  of  the  black-faced  breeds  that  will  average  115  pounds 
at  this  writing,  which  have  not  been  fattened,  but  which, 
with  a  little  more  feed,  could  be  made  to  weigh  125  pounds 
in  the  Chicago  market.  At  the  present  extremely  low 
prices  of  mutton  they  could  be  sold  at  a  profit  to  their 
owner. 

"  We  have  a  double  purpose  in  calling  attention  to  this 
sale  of  Mr.  Fritchman's,  neither  of  which  is  for  the  pur- 
pose of  advertising  him.  First,  we  desire  to  show  that 
sheep  can  be  made  to  pay,  even  in  these  times  of  low 
prices;  the  necessity  of  breeding  for  mutton  and  the  im- 
portance placed  on  breeds  ol  sheep  that  mature  early. 
The  sheep  that  can  be  ready  for  the  market  at  eight 
months  of  age,  and  weigh  in  the  neighborhood  of  100 
pounds,  will  make  its  owner  some  profit  at  $3  per  hundred. 
Second,  we  desire  to  show  the  importance  in  having  well- 
bred  sheep.  These  weights  cannot  be  attained  by  the 
careless  breeder  who  uses  a  scrub  ram,  employs  scrub 
care,  glories  in  being  a  scrub  feeder,  and  one  who  shelters 
his  ewes  behind  a  wire  fence. 

"  This  sale  demonstrates  what  good  breeding,  good  feed- 
ing and  good  care  can  do,  and  there  is  no  time  in  the  life 
of  a  sheep-raiser  when  such  diligence  is  required  as  when 
prices  are  unsatisfactory." — Exchange. 


The  Sheep  Trade  of  1893. 

The  strong  prices  at  which  sheep  and  lambs  sold  for 
fiom  February  up  to  August  of  1893  caused  a  perfect 
mania  throughout  the  country  for  sheep-raising,  many 
farmers,  particularly  those  in  the  western  section  of  the 
country,  who  never  raised  sheep  before,  went  into  the 
business  on  a  big  scale,  and  as  a  consequence,  with  so 
many  elements  working  in  a  seeming  combine  to  the  injury 
of  the  business,  many  were  there  who,  if  they  have  not  lost 
all,  have  had  their  fortunes  badly  shattered  by  the  venture. 
During  the  early  part  of  the  season  the  receipts  of  sale 
stock  were  fairly  liberal,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the 
early  months  of  the  year,  all  but  good  wether  sheep  sold 
lower,  and  light  lambs,  being  in  excessive  supply,  were 
much  lower. 

There  was  not  so  great  a  flood  of  sheep  and  lambs  at 
this  market  as  was  the  rule  at  Western  points,  but  all  the 
same  the  supply  was  so  greatly  above  the  demand  at  all 
points  that  those  who  went  into  the  business  of  contracting 
sheep  and  lambs  ahead,  from  January  to  June,  never 
struck  against  harder  rocks  to  the  trade  than  was  the  case 
this  year.  The  great  agency  outside  of  the  glut  of  sheep 
that  came  into  the  markets  has  been  the  low  price  at  which 
wool  has  sold  during  the  past  year,  and  the  money 
stringency  in  the  market  worked  strongly  against  the  wool- 
dealer,  who  found  it  impossible  to  obtain  loans  on  its  prod- 
ucts, so  uncertain  was  their  market  value,  and  it  is  largely 
due  to  this  fact  that  so  many  of  the  lots  of  sheep  and  lambs 
that  came  to  our  market  were  of  the  half-fat  variety. 

Owners  were  simply  forced  to  forward  their  stock  to 
market;  there  was  no  other  outlet  for  them;  they  could  not 
hold  their  sheep  and  they  had  to  come,  regardless  of  the 
low  price  at  which  they  were  selling,  and  for  the  first  quar- 
ter of  the  year  up  to  the  close,  values,  as  compared  with 
last  year,  were  nearly  $1  per  cwt.  lower,  and  in  some  cases 
more  than  that  on  the  ordinary  and  commoner  grades  of 
sheep  and  lambs.  Sheep  and  lamb  pelts  throughout  the 
year  have  sold  from  50c  to  $1  less  than  1892,  largely  affect- 
ing prices,  particularly  on  the  commoner  class  of  sheep  and 
lambs.  No  class  of  men  probably  suffered  more  by  the 
general  stagnation  of  the  trade  than  the  Canadian  dealers, 
and  while  the  receipts  from  that  section  have  not  been  one- 
third  of  the  number  received  in  1892,  the  losses  sustained 
have  been  very  large. — Chicago  Wool  Shipper. 
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Shorthorns  at  the  Columbian  Dairy  Test. 

[Concluded  front  pace  85,  Rural  Press  of  Feb.  3.] 
To  the  Editor:— Referring  again  to  the  official  report 
of  Hon.  H.  H.  Hinds,  I  remark  that  Mr.  Hinds  admits 
th  it  he  was  one  year  too  late  in  starting  to  get  ready  the 
requisite  number  of  cows,  surh  as  would  hare  given  him  a 
chance  to  select  a  representative  lot  of  twenty-five  dairy 
cows  from,  with  a  few  extra  on  hand  to  make  such  change 
in  cows  as  the  rules  allowed  done  at  different  times,  such 
changes  as  the  Jersey  breeders  had  ample  opportunity  of 
making  for  their  benefit,  from  the  large  number  of  extra 
cows  they  had  to  select  from. 

Still,  the  twenty-four  cows  that  were  in  the  ninety-day 
butter  test,  good,  bad  and  indifferent  (and  there  were  a  few 
of  the  latter  class,  such  cows  as  ought  not  to  have  been  in 
the  contest),  upon  the  whole  showed  themselves  to  be  good 
dairy  cattle  under  the  circumstances. 

In  the  ninety  days  they  gave  66,263^  pounds  of  milk 
showing  2410  pounds  of  fat,  equal  to  3012^  pounds  of  80 
per  cent  butter,  an  average  of  over  1  2-5  pounds  a  day  for 
each  cow  participating  in  the  test.  In  addition  to  this  they 
added  to  their  weight  during  the  ninety  days  2826  pounds 
of  "  cow  meat." 

Test  No.  3  was  carried  through  with  fifteen  cows  in  each 
herd,  consequently  Mr.  Hinds  had  now  an  opportunity  to 
Ho  some  culling.  Each  herd  had  its  fifteen  btst  cows.  The 
Shorthorns  gave  the  most  milk,  15,618  3  pounds  to  the  Jer- 
sey's 13,921.9  pounds,  the  Guernseys  giving  13,518.4 
pounds  of  milk  in  the  thirty  days.  This  is  known  as  the 
thirty-day  butter  test,  in  which  butter  only  was  credited,  no 
account  being  taken  of  either  skim  milk,  butter  milk  or 
gain  in  live  weight. 

What  the  object  could  be  in  having  such  an  unpractical 
test  at  all  it  is  impossible  to  imagine.  Certainly  no  sane 
dairyman  is  going  to  establish  his  business  on  such  a  basis, 
and  have  to  throw  away  all  by-products,  the  proceeds  from 
which,  judiciously  used  in  the  production  of  pork  and  eggs, 
and  the  rearing  of  calves,  average  about  enough  to  pay  for 
the  labor  of  attending  to  the  cows  and  the  dairy.  Well 
might  Mr.  Hinds  call  it  a  "dairy  test  run  mad." 

As  stated  above,  the  Shorthorns  in  this  test  gave  the 
most  milk,  and  had  it  been  a  cheese  test  conducted  in  the 
same  manner  and  under  the  same  rules  as  test  No.  1,  Mr. 
Hinds  says: 

"The  Shorthorn  would  have  won  handily.  Why?  First,  because 
it  cost  less  to  feed  our  cows.  Second,  we  should  have  made  the  most 
cheese,  because  we  had  more  pounds  of  gross  solids,  the  basis  of 
calculating  the  amount  of  cheese  we  could  have  produced.  Having 
oore  milk,  there  would  have  been  more  whey  to  sell.  We  made  a 
greater  gain  in  live  weight  than  the  Jerseys.  These  figures  are  all  so 
plain  that  if  a  dairyman  were  blind  he  could  feel  them." 

In  regard  to  gain  in  live  weight  made  by  the  three  breeds, 
he  says: 

"  Verily,  the  dairymen  of  the  country  will  eventually  get  some  facts 
out  of  this  dairy  test  worth  knowing.  He  will  find  that  some  other 
good  dairy  cows  besides  the  Shorthorns  put  some  of  their  feed  on 
their  backs  as  well  as  in  the  pail." 

It  should  be  known  that  the  advocates  of  the  special 
dairy  cow  strenuously  objected  to  any  credit  being  given 
lor  gain  in  live  weight  during  the  several  dairy  tests,  or  any 
of  them,  to  be  held  during  the  Columbian  Exposition.  They 
seem,  these  specialists,  to  have  a  terrible  dislike  for  cow 
meat,  looking  upon  the  gain  in  live  weight  made  by  a  cow 
while  giving  milk  as  something  that  cannot  be  got  out  of 
her.  Well,  why  want  to  get  it  out?  It  is  better  in  the  cow 
than  not,  if  she  is  to  remain  a  worker  in  the  dairy.  It  is  a 
something  laid  up  for  use  at  a  future  time,  in  case  there 
should  be  any  call  for  an  unduly  heavy  drain  upon  the  sys- 
tem. 

Experienced  dairymen  know  well  enough  that  a  cow  that 
keeps  in  thrifty  condition  is  a  better  cow  than  one  that 
keeps  poor  and  unthrifty  looking  all  or  the  greater  part  of 
the  time.  A  cow  that  is  in  good  flesh  at  the  time  of  calving 
is  a  better  cow  for  giving  milk  than  the  same  cow  would  be 
if  calving  in  cow  condition  as  to  flesh. 

Taking  it  all  in  all,  this  cow  meat,  in  the  cow,  is  a  good 
investment,  one  that  will  be  drawn  upon  by  the  average 
cow  some  time  during  her  life,  or,  In  the  end,  if  not  by  the 
cow,  by  the  owner  of  the  same.  It  is  a  condition,  too,  that 
renders  a  cow  less  liable  to  attacks  of  certain  diseases  now 
so  prevalent  among  dairy  cows,  in  fact,  enabling  her  to  bet- 
ter withstand  the  changes  and  chances  of  this  life,  that  all 
living  beings  are  subject  to. 

I  am  not  in  any  way  referring  to  that  plethoric  state  which 
renders  a  cow  that  is  a  large  milker  subject  to  an  attack  of 
milk  fever,  which  is  really  a  preventable  disease,  when 
proper  precautions  are  taken. 

Referring  again  to  the  3o-day  butter  test,  Superintendent 
Hinds  says: 

'•  This  test  brought  out  some  other  valuable  facts.  It  showed  that 
in  this  lot  of  45  cows  there  were  but  four  sure-enough  two-pound  cows, 
one  of  which  developed  a  capacity  of  nearly  2  V,  pounds  a  day.  This 
was  the  Jersey  cow  Brown  Bessie,  a  cow  that  did  not  live  to  reach 
home.  The  loss  of  such  a  valuable  cow  is  to  be  regretted.  After 
Brown  Bessie,  the  three  two-pound  cows  left  alive  after  this  contest 
are:  First,  Merry  Miiden,  a  Jersey,  giving  in  30  days  065  pounds  of 
milk,  68.3  pounds  of  80  per  cent  butter,  and  90%  pounds  of  other 
solids.  She  grew  27  pounds  of  " cow  meat,"  and  consumed  $7.62 
worth  of  food.  Second,  Kitty  Clay  4th,  a  Shorthorn  cow,  that  gave 
•593  pounds  of  milk,  65  pounds  of  80  pf  r  cent  butter,  and  141  pounds 
01  other  solids.  She  consumed  $8.49  wor  h  of  feed  and  grew  28 
pounds.  Third,  the  Jersey  cow  Stoke  Pogis  Regina.  She  gave 
1012  '4'  pounds  of  milk,  61K  pounds  of  80  per  cent  butter,  and  60 Jf 
pounds  of  other  solids.  She  consumed  $8.19  worth  of  food  and 
grew  37  pounds.  The  pub'ic  is  now  presented  with  full  facts  concern- 
ing these  three  truly  great  dairy  cows." 

The  average  butter  production  of  the  two  Jersey  cows 
was  the  same  as  that  nf  the  Shorthorn — 65  pounds — but 
the  latter  beat  in  quantity  of  other  solids — 141  pounds, 
while  the  average  of  the  two  Jerseys  was  only  75.37  pounds 
each.  The  two  next  best  cows  in  this  test  are,  respectively, 
the  Guernsey  cows  Purity  and  Careno,  each  of  which  have 
within  a  small  fraction  of  55  pounds  of  butter  to  their 
credit. 

Test  4— For  Heifers  Under  Three  Years  Old.—Tht  last 


test  was  for  heifers,  under  three  years  old  on  the  first  day 
of  September,  in  which  seven  Jerseys  and  six  Shorthorns 
were  entered  but  no  Guernseys. 

In  regard  to  this  test,  Mr.  Hinds  says  that  no  great  vic- 
tory can  be  claimed  for  the  Jerseys.  Had  the  Shorthorns 
averaged  14  cents  more  net  profit  for  the  21  days  they 
would  have  beaten  the  Jerseys,  so  that  the  result  was  near 
being  "a  tie." 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  total  net  profit  on  the  three  best 
Shorthorn  heifers,  which  is  $28,619  f°r  tne  21  days,  exceeds 
that  of  the  three  best  Jerseys  by  61  cents. 

The  two  best  Shorthorn  heifers  had  calved  in  the  month 
of  September,  just  about  the  right  lime  for  profit.  The 
third  best  had  been  in  milk  three  months.  Two  of  the 
other  heifers  had  been  in  milk  over  five  months  each.  The 
sixth  was  under  a  still  more  unfavorable  condition.  She 
had  aborted  on  the  5th  of  April,  when  only  five  months 
gone  in  calf;  consequently,  had  been  in  milk  full  six 
months  before  the  test.  Even  then,  Mr.  Hinds  says  that 
she  was  beaten  by  the  poorest  Jersey  heifer  only  by  one- 
fourth  of  a  cent,  whed  the  figures  (decimals)  are  properly 
worked  out,  though  the  records  show  1.3  cents. 

The  six  Shorthorn  heifers  gained  384  pounds  live  weight, 
an  average  of  64  pounds  each;  this  being  over  three  pounds 
a  day  for  each  animal  for  the  21  days  would  be  hard  to 
beat  in  the  feed  lot  by  the  same  number  of  steers. 

Superintendent  Hinds  concludes  his  remarks  on  the 
heifers  by  saying: 

I  have  no  apologies  to  make  for  the  heifer  test  or  its  outcome.  The 
perfect  ease  with  which  it  might  have  been  won  is  now  apparent  to 
everybody.  If  I  had  only  been  lurnished  three  or  four  fresh  heifers 
ot  such  quality  as  the  Shorthorn  breeders  of  this  country  could  have 
easily  furnished  me  a  hundred,  we  would  now  have  a  different  story 
to  relate,  but  our  show  was  good  enough  to  illustrate  that  we  are 
growing  dairy  cattle  and  that  they  stay  in  the  swim  from  two-year- 
olds  until  they  are  past  16. 

The  16  year-old  cow  referred  to  made  a  creditable  record 
in  the  90-day  butter  test. 

Mr.  Hinds  has  evidently  confidence  In  the  Shorthorn  as 
a  dairy  cow,  presuming  that  she  is  bred  that  way.  He 
says: 

In  every  test  not  only  one  but  several  different  cows  have  turned 
out  the  product  at  the  minimum  cost  per  pound  and  of  the  highest 
commercial  value.  The  people  and  paper-writers  who  are  proclaim- 
ing that  the  Jerseys  have  won  a  certain  and  decisive  victory  in  all  or 
either  of  these  tests  are  talking  through  their  hats.  •  •  The  Short- 
horns have  with  several  animals  tied  them  in  each  test.  They  have 
clearly  indicated  that  with  time  for  proper  selection  and  mating  they 
can  come  back  two  years  hence  and  in  a  test  under  any  rules  or  for 
any  length  of  time  beat  them.  They  will  give  more  milk  and  make 
more  butter  and  cheese.  I  found  this  reasonable  statement  upon  two 
or  three  stark  naked  facts. 

No  sane  person  presumes  for  a  moment  that  the  Jersey  contingent 
could  be  materially  improved  two  years  hence.  It  is  exceedingly 
doubtful  if  its  outstanding  excellence  could  be  duplicated.  On  the 
other  hand  no  person  at  all  conversant  with  the  facts  but  under- 
stands fully  that  two  years  hence  more  than  a  hundred  Shorthorn 
cows  equal  to  the  best  of  these  could  be  brought  out,  bred  to  pro- 
duce at  the  right  time,  sure  enough  2-pound  cows  would  be  found 
among  them  in  astonishing  abundance. 

The  Jersey  people  have  spent  three  or  four  times  as  much  money 
as  we  have  and  sacrificed  some  of  the  best  specimens  of  the  breed 
ever  produced. 

In  regard  to  the  feed  used  for  each  of  the  three  herds, 
the  Jerseys  were  fed  on  more  nitrogenous  foods  than  either 
of  the  other  herds,  their  feed  consequently  was  more  costly 
but  proportionately  better  for  the  production  of  milk  and 
butter.  The  hay  and  silage  supplied  was  of  very  inferior 
quality,  and  the  Jersey  herd  used  less  of  it  than  did  either 
of  the  other  herds,  whether  wisely  or  not,  is  doubtful  seeing 
that  three  of  their  best  cows  died.  Very  high  feeding  of 
concentrated  foods  alone  is  dangerous  practice.  A  good 
proportion  of  some  succulent  food,  roots  or  silage  should 
be  used  along  with  all  heavy  grain  rations.  It  Is  safer;  the 
cows  will  do  better  and  last  longer  besides  costing  less  for 
keep. 

In  the  90-day  butter  test  the  25  Jerseys  cost  $23.50  per 
head  for  feed,  and  the  21  Shorthorns  cost  $21  each  and  the 
Guernseys  $19.37  each.  The  value  of  the  produce  of  the 
Jersey  herd  was  a  little  over  three  times  the  cost  of  food. 
That  of  the  Guernsey  herd  just  three  times  the  cost  of 
food,  while  that  from  the  Shorthorn  herd  was  a  fraction 
over  two  and  a  half  times  the  value  of  the  food  consumed. 
Had  the  price  of  butter  been  put  at  the  market  value,  say 
25  cents  a  pound  instead  of  40  cents,  more  than  50  per 
cent  above  it,  the  Jerseys  would  not  have  made  so  favor- 
able a  showing  over  the  other  two  herds  that  made  less 
butter.  Fifteen  cents  a  pound  on  the  1684  pounds  that  the 
25  head  of  Jerseys  produced  more  than  the  24  Shorthorns 
would  amount  to  $152.60.  As  the  records  stand  the  differ- 
ence in  net  profits  is  $412.67.  Deduct  from  this  the  $152.60 
leaves  $260  in  favor  of  the  Jerseys.  If  the  dead  cows  had 
to  be  deducted  from  the  net  profits  there  would  be  little 
difference  after  all,  for  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  some 
of  the  deaths  were  due  to  over-feeding. 

Baden,  San  Mateo  Co.  Robert  Ashiwrner. 


J?ouioT^y  "Yard. 


Value  of  the  Small  Flook  of  Hens. 

T.  Dorle,  in  the  Fresno  Republican,  says:  Whether 
large  flocks  will  pay  well  or  not  is  a  debatable  question, 
but  that  small  flocks  will  pay  well  there  is  no  doubt.  One 
year  ago  I  commenced  with  a  flock  of  forty  chickens,  keep- 
ing an  account  of  all  sales  and  expenses,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  year  I  find  the  credit  side  of  the  book  a  little  over  $90 
ahead,  or  4^  times  as  much  as  the  original  flock  was  worth 
at  the  beginning.  In  the  account  of  expenses  I  only  charge 
the  feed,  as  the  house,  nests  and  coops  are  in  as  good  re- 
pair as  at  the  beginning,  and,  with  the  waste  lumber  and 
old  boxes  of  the  place,  can  always  be  kept  so. 

To  make  chickens  pay  the  best  I  find  we  need  plenty  of 
range.  The  more  chickens,  the  more  range;  plenty  of 
shade  in  summer  and  shelter  in  winter;  plenty  of  pure 
water,  green  feed  and  all  the  grain  thev  will  eat.  But  the 
greatest  requisite  is  pure- bred  fowls.    Every  one  that  has 


a  flock  of  mixed  breeds  will  notice  that  a  few  of  their  hens 
lay  three  or  four  times  as  many  eggs  as  others  do.  Now 
with  pure-bred  fowls  it  is  the  reverse.  Nearly  all  are  good 
layers,  and  the  few  that  are  not  can  be  disposed  of  as  soon 
as  they  are  discovered. 

As  to  the  choice  of  breeds,  all  have  their  good  points  and 
it  is  only  necessary  for  us  to  select  the  kind  we  like  the 
best,  and  keep  this  kind  and  no  other;  but  make  sure  that 
you  start  with  pure-bred  stock,  if  only  a  few  hens  and  a 
rooster,  or  two  or  three  settings  of  eggs,  and  from  them 
raise  your  future  supplies,  all  the  time  saving  the  very  best, 
and  in  a  year  or  two  you  will  have  a  flock  of  chickens  that 
will  be  a  pleasure  to  care  for  and  profitable  to  keep. 


Raising  Turkeys  and  Ducks. 

According  to  promises  we  will  now  try  and  give  the 
readers  of  the  Cultivator  our  method  of  caring  for  our 
young  turkeys  and  ducks.  Every  one  that  raises  these 
fowls  knows  that  the  first  month's  time  is  the  most  particu- 
lar period  of  their  existence,  and  to  get  them  well  started 
and  doing  well  for  the  first  four  weeks,  Is  half  of  the  battle. 
But  first  let  us  begin  with  setting  the  hens.  We  move  our 
hen  to  a  yard  where  all  is  quiet  and  nothing  will  disturb 
her.  We  make  a  nice  coop,  about  two  by  three  feet  and 
three  feet  high.  We  make  this  of  boards  and  fill  it  about 
six  inches  with  dirt  and  dig  it  out  in  center  and  shape  like 
a  nest,  and  then  make  good  nest  of  leaves  from  the  woods. 
Do  not  make  nest  too  small,  but  give  good  room  and  make 
rather  long  Instead  of  too  round.  Move  your  hen  very 
quietly  to  her  nest,  and  if  she  is  inclined  to  fight  and  you 
are  afraid  she  will  not  set  well,  put  some  chicken  eggs  un- 
der her  and  let  her  be  quiet  a  few  days  and  then  remove 
chicken  eggs  and  put  the  turkey  eggs  under  her  very 
quietly,  and  she  will  be  all  right.  Open  the  coop  three  or 
four  times  a  week  to  let  her  come  out  and  get  water  and 
also  take  a  dust  bath,  but  see  that  she  goes  back,  as  they 
sometimes  return  to  the  old  nest  again  and  you  may  have 
to  bring  her  back.  But  after  she  has  set  a  week  or  ten 
days,  she  is  not  much  trouble.  When  she  is  hatching  you 
should  be  very  gentle  with  her,  or  she  will  kill  the  young 
turkeys  in  fighting  you;  when  ready  to  come  off  we  remove 
them  from  the  nest  and  take  four  boards  ten  feet  long  and 
one  foot  high  and  make  a  small  inclosure  and  put  her  and 
the  little  turkeys  in  this.  This  will  confine  the  young  ones 
and  she  will  not  leave  them.  Little  turkeys  cannot  travel 
much  nnder  a  week  old,  and  should  be  kept  close  for  a  few 
days. 

We  now  come  to  the  most  important  part,  that  of  feed. 
Breeders  differ  on  this  some,  but  we  will  give  our  method, 
which  has  proved  good  with  us  for  eight  years:  We  take 
cornmeal  and  wet  it  up  with  cold  water  or  milk— milk  pre- 
ferred. Make  into  a  dough  and  then  bake  it  right  in  the 
hot  ashes,  and  feed  this  all  they  want  three  times  a  day 
until  two  or  three  weeks  old,  and  they  do  thrive  and  grow 
wonderfully  on  this  diet.  After  three  weeks  old  we  begin 
to  feed  bread  of  any  kind,  and  cracked  wheat  and  corn  they 
will  relish.  We  aim  to  feed  a  variety  of  food  after  they  are 
three  weeks  old.  We  are  very  particular  to  see  that  our 
turkeys  are  not  caught  in  rains;  also  not  to  let  them  out  in 
heavy  dews,  as  nothing  is  more  injurious  to  young  turkeys 
than  dew  and  rain.  We  prepare  a  dry  place  for  our  tur- 
keys to  roost  until  they  are  large  enough  to  go  upon  fences 
to  roost;  never  let  them  roost  in  damp  places,  as  dampness 
will  surely  kill  them.  In  regard  to  ducks  we  always  hatch 
them  under  a  chicken  hen,  as  ducks  are  not  reliable  setters, 
and,  in  fact,  our  Pekins  never  offer  to  set,  not  over  three  of 
them  having  offered  to  set  in  eight  years,  and  they  were 
late  in  June.  Ducks  are  very  delicate  when  first  hatched. 
We  never  give  our  ducks  any  water,  except  for  drinking 
purposes,  until  they  are  two  months  old.  Experience  has 
taught  us  that  water  to  swim  and  dabble  in  is  ruinous  to 
them.  They  will  chill  to  death  even  when  you  would  not 
think  of  it.  So  if  you  expect  to  be  successful  with  ducks  do 
not  give  them  water  to  swim  in  until  four  to  eight  weeks 
old  and  In  full  feather.  As  to  feed,  we  regard  oatmeal  as 
the  best  to  promote  rapid  growth,  and  we  feed  this  and 
save  cornmeal  and  middlings  for  first  month,  and  then 
almost  anything  they  relish,  as  bread  of  any  kind,  cooked 
vegetables,  such  as  potatoes,  or  anything  they  will  eat. 
Ducks  are  very  profitable  to  raise,  as  they  eat  most  any- 
thing and  rarely  ever  have  any  disease.  Their  eggs  should 
be  set  near  or  on  the  ground,  or  if  nest  is  high  you  should 
put  some  sod  in  bottom  of  nest,  and  in  very  dry  weather 
should  sprinkle  with  tepid  water  two  or  three  times  a  week. 

We  have  been  very  fortunate  in  getting  out  fine  lot  of 
early  chicks  this  spring  and  have  not  lost  over  five  per  cent 
to  date,  and  our  spring  has  been  very  blustery  and  several 
cold  snaps.  Our  eggs  hatch  remarkably  well  this  season, 
and  everything  is  encouraging.  Brother  fanciers,  let  us 
hear  from  you  through  the  Cultivator.  Tell  us  how  you 
are  getting  on  with  your  feathered  crops. — J.  L.  Robertson, 
in  Southern  Cultivator. 


Care  of  Hen  Manure. 

F.  E.  Dawley  writes  for  the  Country  Gentleman  in  the 
following  practical  and  suggestive  manner:  We  believe 
our  hen  manure  to  be  of  greater  value  than  the  chemical 
analyses  show,  and  so  take  great  care  to  preserve  it  in  the 
best  possible  manner  and  hold  all  its  fertilizing  elements. 
The  reasons  for  this  belief  is  that  the  elements  of  plant 
food  in  it  are  so  readily  available  that  the  little  plants  get 
hold  of  them  right  at  the  start. 

The  best  way  that  I  have  found  to  save  the  manure  is  to 
build  a  tight  shelf,  about  a  foot  below  the  roosts,  sloping  It 
a  little  toward  the  end,  so  that  it  can  be  easily  and 
thoroughly  cleaned  off.  On  this  shelf  or  scaffold  sprinkle 
about  X  'ncn  °f  plaster,  letting  the  droppings  fall  into  it. 
Once  or  twice  each  week  the  whole  accumulation  should 
be  cleaned  off  and  packed  closely  in  barrels,  sprinkling  the 
shelf  as  before;  and,  by  the  way,  I  have  not  found  anything 
for  a  dust  bath  that  pleases  me  quite  so  well  as  this  same 
material.    You  can  use  it  for  this,  and  when  it  becomes 
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foal  throw  It  upon  the  shelf  for  the  absorbent,  filling  the 
dust  box  with  fresh  plaster. 

After  the  manure  is  put  into  the  barrels  it  must  be  stored 
where  it  will  be  kept  dry  until  you  want  to  use  it;  then  it 
can  be  sifted  and  screened,  putting  it  in  first-class  condi- 
tion for  use. 

Just  to  learn  the  difference  between  manure  that  has 
been  cared  for  and  that  which  had  been  left  to  accumulate 
under  the  roosts,  I  have  had  a  sample  of  the  latter  analyzed 
for  the  three  fertilizing  substances,  and  find  that  it  would 
not  be  worth  one-third  as  much  as  that  cared  for  as  it 
should  be. 


California  Agriculture  in  1893. 

Annual  Report  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 

On  Monday  of  this  week  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture 
held  its  annual  meeting  at  the  office  of  the  secretary.  The 
following-named  members  were  present:  Directors  Cox, 
Green,  Chase,  Mathews  Wilson,  Flickinger,  and  President 
Boggs. 

Hon.  Frederick  Cox,  in  a  few  happy  remarks,  nominated 
Hon.  John  Boggs  for  re-election  as  president  for  the  en- 
suing term.  There  being  no  other  nominations,  Mr.  Boggs 
was  elected  by  acclamation. 

G.  W.  Hancock  was  elected  superintendent  of  the  park, 
and  Christopher  Green  superintendent  of  the  pavilion. 

The  State  Fair  for  1894  was  fixed  upon  to  begin  on  Mon- 
day, September  3d,  to  continue  two  weeks  as  heretofore. 

The  report  of  the  board  to  the  Governor  was  read  and 
adopted.  We  give  below  those  portions  which  seem  to  us 
of  broadest  significance: 

THE  WHEAT  CROP. 

The  yield  of  wheat  In  California  for  the  season 
of  1893  was  31,191,400  bushels,  the  lowest  for  many 
years,  and  can  be  easily  accounted  for,  as  the  season 
opened  with  an  almost  continuous  rain  for  five  or  six 
months,  which  resulted  in  an  average  rainfall  from  Oc- 
tober, 1892,  to  March,  1893,  of  21.64  inches,  whereas  the 
average  for  forty-two  years  past,  in  the  same  time,  was  but 
15.14  Inches.  This  unusual  rainfall  was  obviously  disastrous 
to  all  "  summer-fallowed "  land,  as  that  sown  early  was 
drowned,  while  the  late-seeded  grain  made  short  yield. 
Notwithstanding  the  prospects  the  season  opened  rather 
encouragingly,  every  line  of  trade  seemed  prosperous  until 
the  month  of  May  was  reached,  when  moneyed  agencies 
proclaimed  their  inability  to  grant  loans  upon  any  kind  of 
security,  and  this,  coming  at  a  time  when  harvest  opened, 
created  havoc  throughout  the  State.  In  many  instances 
growers  were  forced  to  sell  their  wheat  at  whatever  price 
was  offered  in  order  to  obtain  money  for  necessary  harvest- 
ing expenses,  as  credit  on  every  hand  was  shaky,  and  the 
whole  system  of  trade  was  at  once  transformed  to  a  cash 
basis.  The  banking  institutions  of  the  State  were  drained 
for  resources  and  compelled  to  refuse  aid  to  all  industries, 
thereby  extending  the  depression  to  all  avenues  of  trade. 

WHEAT  GROWING. 

The  low  prices  reacned  by  wheat  during  the  season  just 
passed  warrants  presentation  herein  of  statistics  upon  the 
cost  of  its  production. 

The  United  Sta'es  Department  of  Agriculture  recently 
issued  a  circular  upon  the  subject  and  asked  for  returns 
upon  the  following  points:  What  is  the  average  rental  per 
acre  of  wheat  land  ?  What  is  cost  per  acre  of  preparing 
land?  What  is  cost  per  acre  of  seeding ?  What  is  cost 
per  acre  for  threshing?  What  is  cost  per  acre  for  mar- 
keting ? 

The  rule  of  rental  of  wheat  land  is  a  return  to  owner  of 
every  third  sack  of  the  yield,  equaling  about  six  bushels. 

Leaving  out  the  question  of  rental,  as  that  figures  but 
little  In  this  State  upon  the  cost  of  wheat  production,  we 
will  give  the  actual  cost  per  acre  of  growing  wheat  by  the 
land-owner,  exclusive  of  interest  on  land  valuations,  as 
many  holders  have  as  many  valuations;  we  will  let  the 
profits  that  accrue  represent  interest,  as  very  few  of  our 
wheat-growers  paid  anything  like  the  value  they  estimate 
their  land  to  be  worth,  and  the  increased  value  should  be 
figured  as  their  gain,  and  not  be  a  charge  against  its 
products.  Upon  this  basis  we  find  the  actual  cost  of  grow- 
ing wheat  per  acre  to  be  as  follows: 

Cost  of  preparing  land,  per  acre   $i  5° 

Cost  of  seed,  80  pounds,  at  $1.20  per  cental   96 

Cost  of  sowing   5° 

Cost  of  harvesting   1  °° 

Cost  of  sacks  and  hauling   60 

Total  cost  per  acre   $4  S6 

At  a  yield  of  sixteen  bushels,  or  eight  sacks,  per  acre, 
which  is  a  medium  estimate  of  returns  at  anything  like  an 
average  year,  shows  the  cost  of  production  to  be  28^  cents 
per  bushel,  and  any  excess  of  yield  over  this  estimate 
reduces  the  cost  ptr  bushel  proportionately. 

We  will  take  for  example  160  acres  of  good  wheat  land 
that  yields  say  eight  sacks,  or  sixteen  bushels  per  acre — 
and  this  is  not  an  exception — we  find  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion per  bushel  to  be  28^  cents,  or  $729.60  for  the  yield  of 
2560  bushels.  Then  takingr  the  average  selling  price  for 
ten  years  preceding  1893  at  88  cents  per  bushel,  we  have  a 
return  of  $2252.80,  or  a  balance  of  $1523  20  to  pay  interest 
upon  land  values  and  profits,  a  return  for  time  spent  upon 
crop,  which  is  usually  about  four  months  in  tne  year.  This 
should  be  net  profit,  as  the  wages  of  owner,  if  work  is  done 
by  himself,  is  included  in  cost  of  production,  and  by  the 
careful  and  business-like  farmer  enough  other  resources 
should  be  available  in  the  way  of  sales  of  surplus  stock, 
butter,  poultry,  and  eggs,  to  pay  his  living  expenses. 

Those  of  our  farmers  who  raise  wheat  upon  a  large  scale 
are  proportionately  more  successful,  as  they  can  reduce  ex- 
penses of  production  by  use  of  all  kinds  of  modern  ma- 
chinery to  a  greater  extent  than  can  the  owner  of  a  small 
area. 

The  system  of  cultivation  in  wheat-growing  districts  of 
California  differs  materially  from  that  of  other  wheat-pro- 
ducing countries,  and  accounts  for  the  non-use  of  fertilizers 


so  much  needed  in  many  other  States.  Our  system  of 
"summer  fallowing"  wheat  lands  tends  to  save  it  from  ex- 
haustion. As  this  manner  of  cultivation  is  not  generally 
understood  by  non-residents,  it  might  be  well  to  here  ex- 
plain its  workings  and  benefits. 

The  custom  among  extensive  wheat-growers  is,  after  the 
heavy  rains  of  the  winter  are  past  and  the  land  upon  which 
a  crop  had  been  taken  the  preceding  season  has  received  a 
thorough  deep  wetting,  to  begin  with  early  spring  and  give 
such  land  a  very  thorough  plowing,  thereby  turning  the  soil 
up  to  the  sun's  rays  during  the  entire  summer.  Then  in 
the  following  fall,  say  about  the  month  of  October,  this  land 
is  seeded  and  has  the  benefit  of  the  entire  rainfall  of  the 
winter,  and  unless  crops  alternated,  land  thus  farmed  is 
rested  up  every  other  season.  By  this  plan  of  soil  working 
owners  of  large  tracts  have  an  advantage  whereby  they  ob- 
tain greater  gains  than  to  alternate  crops  and  winter  sow. 

By  this  "summer  fallowing"  system  much  of  the  best 
wheat  lands  will  yield  from  10  to  12  sacks  per  acre,  or  say 
20  to  24  bushels,  with  but  slight  exhaustion  of  vitality. 

The  plowing  and  seeding  of  land  under  this  system 
comes  at  a  time  of  the  year  when  there  is  but  little  demand 
otherwise  for  both  men  and  teams,  hence  a  slight  reduction 
in  expense  can  thus  be  made. 

The  condition  of  farmers  in  California  compares  most 
favorably  with  those  of  any  State  In  the  Union.  We  have  a 
large  number  of  successful  wheat- growers  in  California, 
and  venture  the  opinion  that  a  very,  small  proportion  of 
their  wealth  was  acquired  through  any  other  source.  While 
upon  the  subject  of  wheat  culture  we  must  make  mention 
of  the  fact  that  our  growers  of  this  great  article  of  export 
rely  upon  the  elements  for  moisture  of  soil.  A  very  small 
proportion  of  wheat  is  grown  upon  irrigated  lands,  conse- 
quently when  the  elements  are  against  them  either  by  too 
great  or  too  little  rainfall  they  are  the  sufferers. 

While  wheat  has  been  declining  in  price  for  several 
years,  with  our  improved  system  of  farming  and  especially 
harvesting  crops,  there  is  as  much,  if  not  more  profit  in  the 
business  than  for  many  years  preceding  the  advent  of  im- 
proved machinery.  For  instance,  we  do  all  our  summer 
fallowing  (more  properly  speaking  our  spring  plowing)  with 
gang  plows,  as  large  farming  is  done  with  these  gangs 
which  consist  generally  of  four  plows  attached  together, 
or  eight  plows  in  one  frame.  One  man  with  a  team  of  six 
or  eight  horses  can  plow  six  acres  per  day.  In  seeding  the 
ground  we  use  the  common  broadcast  seeder  followed  by  an 
eight-horse  harrow. 

Under  this  system  of  seeding  a  great  saving  is  made. 
In  harvesting  our  crops  we  use  the  combined  harvester 
that  cuts  from  28  to  30  acres  per  day.  A  harvester  with  an 
18  foot  cut  of  sickle  will,  in  an  average  grain  field,  cut  and 
thrash  from  350  to  400  sacks,  or  800  to  900  bushels  per 
day,  at  a  cost,  counting  wear  and  tear  of  machinery,  feed 
of  animals,  wages  and  board  of  men,  not  to  exceed  $1  per 
acre. 

Fruit — The  report  approves  the  movement  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Fruit  Exchange  and  urges  the  need  of  im- 
proved shipping  facilities. 

CALIFORNIA  IN  A  PRODUCTIVE  SENSE. 

With  a  yield  of  from  thirty  to  forty  million  bushels  of 
wheat  annually — an  amount  equal  to  the  requirements  of 
Germany,  or  Italy,  or  Spain,  China  and  Brazil  combined — 
an  annual  yield  of  112,000,000  pounds  of  green  fruit,  an 
annual  yield  of  59,000,000  pounds  of  dried  fruit,  an  annual 
yield  of  1,700,000  cases  of  canned  fruit,  an  annual  yield  of 
3,000,000  boxes  of  raisins,  an  annual  yield  of  3000  car- 
loads of  citrus  fruits,  an  annual  yield  of  40,000  bales 
of  hops,  an  annual  yield  of  37,000,000  pounds  of 
wool,  an  annual  yield  of  18,000,000  gallons  of  wine— which 
comprises  the  principal  export  products — can  California 
be  looked  upon  in  any  sense  but  that  of  a  productive  coun- 
try ?  Is  there  any  doubt  of  her  ability  to  furnish  bread- 
stuffs  and  kindred  commodities  for  a  great  population  that 
require  her  products  ?  Can  there  be  any  doubt  as  to  her 
future?  Her  productive  interests  are  paramount  to  all 
others,  which  fact,  and  its  advantages,  give  California  the 
great  prominence  she  deserves.  It  is  her  productive  quali- 
ties that  we  desire  to  be  kept  before  the  public,  and  it  is  the 
inducement  we  offer  to  those  who  desire  to  take  part  In  her 
advantages. 

We  do  not  aim  to  encourage  the  immigration  to  this 
State  of  an  unproductive  class.  We  are  not  desirous  of 
building  up  the  cities  in  advance  of  the  country,  and  much 
less  either  with  an  idle  population,  but  to  those  who  have 
capital,  and  especially  in  a  limited  amount,  and  are  seek- 
ing the  vocation  of  soil-worker,  we  bespeak  your  attention, 
and  can  assure  you  that  the  avenues  for  the  acquirement 
of  a  prosperous  living  are  many  in  this  calling,  and  as  yet 
none  are  overdone,  while  on  the  contrary  there  are  many 
undeveloped.  The  field  is  large  and  offers  great  oppor- 
tunities to  the  right  kind  of  people. 

Our  importation  of  canned  goods,  such  as  meats,  corn, 
peas,  beans,  condensed  milk,  to  say  nothing  of  hams, 
bacon,  lard,  poultry,  eggs  and  other  condiments  and  food 
articles,  amounts  annually  to  thousands  of  carloads— an 
occurrence  not  unlike  "  bringing  coal  to  Newcastle."  We 
have  the  soil  to  produce  all  these  articles  In  abundance, 
and  nothing  but  a  scarcity  of  the  right  kind  of  people 
causes  this  state  of  affairs.  There  seems  to  be  among  soil- 
workers  a  tendency  to  follow  the  line  of  products  originally 
began  in  certain  localities.  If  in  any  particular  locality 
wheat  is  the  chief  product  in  hand,  the  newcomer  goes  into 
wheat  growing.  If  it  is  fruit,  he  plants  fruit;  if  it  is  stock, 
he  follows  that  interest  and  leaves  the  growing  of  vege- 
tables almost  entirely  to  a  foreign  element  that  has  no  idea 
of  progression  in  preserving  products.  It  is  a  diversity  of 
products  that  makes  a  country  vigorous  and  its  people 
prosperous,  and  while  California  has  a  great  variety  of 
products,  our  imports  show  there  is  ample  room  for  mani- 
fold increase  of  resources  that  are  now  dormant. 

HOG  RAISING. 

Take  for  example  the  hog  interest;  It  has  heretofore  been 
urged  that  no  country  could  compete  with  the  great  corn- 
producing  Northwest  in  the  production  of  pork.  Recent 
experiments  in  that  same  country  show  a  decided  change  of 


condition  in  this  industry.  It  has  there  been  demonstrated 
that  a  pig  will  take  on  flesh  quicker  when  fed  upon  small 
cereals  than  any  other  character  of  feed.  In  Dakota,  where 
wheat  is  the  chief  article  of  food,  a  significant  showing  has 
been  made  in  this  respect,  as  hogs  shipped  from  there  to 
the  large  abattoirs  of  the  West  are  of  a  higher  grade  and 
show  a  decidedly  larger  percentage  of  pork  to  the  pound  of 
live  hog  than  those  from  the  corn-fed  regions,  which  fact 
necessarily  makes  hogs  of  this  class  more  valuable  to  the 
packer  than  the  corn-fed  animal. 

This  experience  is  of  much  benefit  to  California,  where 
our  farming  community  has  heretofore  taken  it  for  granted 
that  they  could  not  compete  with  corn-raising  countries  in 
the  production  of  pork,  and  in  consequence  we  are  annu- 
ally importing  from  300  to  500  carloads  of  hog  meat  for 
home  consumption.  With  the  low  price  of  wheat,  and  its 
cheap  culture  in  this  State,  there  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  not  be  exporting  such  a  valuable  product  as  pork. 

We  have  all  the  advantages  necessary  for  the  successful 
maintenance  of  this  industry — land  in  large  tracts,  a  variety 
of  food  for  fattening  and  a  home  market.  To  those  who 
are  seeking  investment,  we  would  recommend  the  rental  of 
land  in  300  or  400-acre  tracts  and  the  introduction  of  pork 
raising  upon  improved  methods.  By  improved  methods 
we  mean  proper  and  systematic  feeding,  care  and  cleanli- 
ness of  the  animal.  We  mean  that  those  who  would  enter 
the  vocation  as  a  business  must  do  away  with  the  belief 
that  a  pig's  nature  must  be  catered  to  and  that  fi  th  is  an 
essential  agent  in  the  growth  and  culture  of  a  hog.  It  has 
been  demonstrated  by  practical  tests  that  cleanliness  is  a 
quality  quite  necessary  in  making  the  business  profitable. 
That  is  to  say,  a  pig  will  take  on  more  flesh  in  a  given  time 
if  kept  in  a  pen  void  of  filth  and  fed  upon  clean  food  than 
when  raised  otherwise.  As  much  intelligence  should  be 
requisite  to  profitably  rear  the  hog  as  to  raise  a  high  class 
animal  of  any  other  breed;  therefore,  it  is  essential  that 
proper  methods  are  established  before  beginning  this,  as 
well  as  any  other  business,  otherwise  failure  is  liable  to  be 
the  result. 

We  believe  that  any  one  who  has  a  desire  to  follow  the 
industry,  and  would  properly  prepare  for  the  breeding  and 
raising  of  hogs  for  market,  can  make  a  great  success  in 
California.  The  preparations  necessary  are,  first,  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  land  to  raise  both  green  and  dry  feed; 
secondly,  a  properly  constructed  building  with  pen  room 
for  from  50  to  100  stock  sows  of  improved  breeds;  well- 
drained  pens  constructed  so  as  to  be  kept  free  from  dirt  at 
all  times,  with  plenty  of  water  available  for  cleaning  pur- 
poses; thirdly,  the  sows  should  all  farrow  early  in  Decem- 
ber of  each  year,  and  litters  equalized  so  that  each  sow 
should  suckle  not  less  than  eight  pigs,  and  an  abundance 
of  cooked  feed  of  a  variety  of  cereals  and  vegetables  given 
them  at  regular  intervals  daily  through  suckling  season, 
during  which  period  the  pig  would  soon  learn  to  eat  and 
take  on  flesb,  so  that  at  weaning  time  he  would  be  in  good 
condition  to  turn  into  an  alfalfa  pasture  and  run  until  a 
field  of  grain  was  ripe.  Then  turn  your  market  stock  in  on 
the  grain  and  there  let  them  remain  until  fall;  then  take 
up,  top  off  with  a  series  of  ground  and  prepared  food,  and 
have  them  ready  for  market  at  from  ten  to  twelve  months 
old.  This  business  systematized  something  after  the  above 
suggestions  would  surely  be  a  profitable  venture,  as  we  are 
familiar  with  its  workings  in  a  small  way  in  this  State,  and 
know  of  one  shipment  of  100  head  of  hogs  this  season  that 
averaged  300  pounds  each  at  not  quite  twelve  months  old, 
and  from  which  the  breeder  realized  five  cents  per  pound 
live  weight,  aggregating  $1500;  and  we  venture  to  say  the 
cost  of  raising  this  lot  did  not  exceed  $5  per  head.  This  is 
but  one  of  the  many  industries  that  is  capable  of  improve- 
ment in  California  at  the  present  time. 

POULTRY  FARMING. 

The  production  of  poultry  and  eggs  is  another  neglected 
resource  of  our  State.  A  systematic  enlargement  of  this 
industry  is  most  susceptible  at  this  time,  as  large  importa- 
tions are  annually  made  of  these  important  articles  of  com- 
merce. Had  the  same  spirit  that  actuated  the  development 
of  luxuries  in  this  State  been  shown  in  promoting  the  pro- 
duction of  the  necessaries  of  life,  conditions  that  now  exist 
would  have  been  quite  different.  But,  as  we  before  pointed 
out,  people  are  not  unlike  sheep.  Where  one  goes  the 
others  follow,  not  giving  proper  consideration  to  existing 
circumstances,  but  rush  headlong,  following  the  example  of 
others;  whereas,  they  should  seek  investments  where  com- 
petition is  slight,  thereby  enhancing  the  value  of  their  wcrk 
and  reaping  the  benefit  of  its  introduction  before  the  field 
becomes  too  full  of  workers. 

It  is  not  too  late  by  any  means  to  enter  into  the  develop- 
ment of  resources  that  are  now  available  in  this  State. 
Blessed  as  we  are  with  both  climate  and  soil  that  invites 
agriculture  in  its  fullest  scope,  we  say  that  within  the 
borders  of  this  great  commonwealth  the  opportunities  for  its 
successful  following  are  as  great  as  ever.  All  we  now  re- 
quire is  the  right  kind  of  people  to  take  advantage  of  them 
and  reap  the  benefits. 

BEET  SUGAR. 

Our  desire  and  object  being  to  encourage  the  cultivation 
of  such  products  here  In  our  own  State  that  are  now  pur- 
chased from  abroad,  we  take  this  occasion  to  call  attention 
to  another  most  important  industry  that  is  open  for  exten- 
sion by  the  use  of  both  labor  and  capital,  and  that  is  the 
manufacture  of  sugar  from  beets.  As  few  people,  com- 
paratively speaking,  realize  the  quantity  of  sugar  consumed 
annually  in  the  United  States  and  the  great  drain  incident 
thereto  upon  the  finances  of  the  country  for  the  purchase 
of  sufficient  foreign  sugar  to  supply  the  demand,  and  which 
should  be  met  by  home  production,  we  take  this  opportunity 
to  present  a  few  facts  bearing  upon  this  important  produc- 
tion and  the  necessity  for  its  further  development,  whereby 
profitable  employment  may  be  given  to  our  labor-seeking 
people,  and  a  saving  to  consumers  of  this  great  commodity. 
The  official  figures  of  importation  show  our  Imports  of 
sugar  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1893,  to  have  been 
3.746,961,949  pounds,  and  the  total  amount  of  sugar  raised 
in  the  United  States  upon  which  bounty  was  paid  was  482.- 
{Continued  on  pa%e  1 19.) 
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IIjHE  JfcOJvlE.  QlRebE, 


Application  of  Proverbs. 


Two  proverbs  in  ancient  book  I  find, 

And  on  their  inconsistency  I  ponder. 
The  first  says— "Out  of  sight  is  out  of  mind," 

The  second— "  Absence  makes  the  heart  grow 
fonder." 

I  made  suggestion  to  the  girl  I  love  

"  We'll  try  it,  it's  the  only  thing  to  do; 

Our  double  evidence  will  clearly  prove 

Which  of  the  two  is  false  and  which  is  true  ? 

"This  sumn^r  while  you  wander  by  the  sea, 

I  in  the  city  have  my  life  Klysian, 
I'll  neither  write  to  you,  nor  you  to  me 

Till  in  a  month  we  render  our  decision. " 

The  weeks  crawled  by,  I  grew  quite  thin  and  pale, 
My  eyes  reduced  to  mere  consumptive  hollows; 

At  length  the  month  was  up,  and  through  the  mail 
There  flew  two  letters  which  were  writ  as  follows: 

Mine  read  "Dear  love,  the  test  was  too  severe; 
Though  long  the  time,  not  once  my  mind  did 
wander, 

I  think  we've  proved  conclusively,  my  dear, 
That  absence  makes  the  heart  just  ten  limes 
fonder." 

She  wrote  "Dear  Tom,  I  think  by  now  you'll  find 
Which  proverb  was  the  right  one  after  all. 

Of  course  when  out  of  sight  one's  out  of  mind, 
I'm  to  be  married  in  the  early  Fall." 

— Martha  M.  Schultze,  in  Life. 


Theory  and  Practice. 


A  meeting  was  recently  held  in  town 
To  help  the  poor.    Good  Minister  Blown 
Arose  and  made  a  splendid  oration 
About  the  present  business  stagnation, 
And  he  said,  for  his  part,  he  could  not  see 
What  causeJ  the  depression  and  misery 
Of  the  unemployed,  and  prayed  before  long 
That  the  weak  might  triumph  over  the  strong. 

Deacon  White  stood  up  'midst  loud  applause, 
And  made  a  speech  on  effect  and  the  cause; 
Then  old  Judge  Greene  spoke  ot  tar.fi  and  tin, 
The  political  parties,  out  and  in. 
Professor  Wilson  talked  of  the  ocean 
Seen  on  Mars,  and  perpetual  motion; 
Tbey  talked  of  everything — of  the  weather, 
Science,  art,  taxes,  free  wool  and  leather. 

A  wise  old  farmer  said  never  a  word, 
He  listened  and  smiled  at  all  that  he  heird; 
Rut  when  they  got  through,  he  stepped  to  the  front 
Of  the  platform  and  said,  "Perhaps  I'm  blunt, 
Rut  talk  is  cheap,  and  you're  all  great  scholar-, 
The  speeches  is  fine,  but  where 's  the  dollars? 
Now  here  is  fifty,  it's  money  they  need. 
Fine  speeches  and  talk  make  mighty  poor  feed  I" 

—  Henry  Coyle,  in  Boston  Globe. 


Wanted :  a  Governess. 


^-faG^Jjfcj?  AM  sorry,  Ella,  but  I  see 
pksJnhWC   no  other  way.     SiDce  your 
J|r>        uncle's  death,  you  know  it 
C\/ll||    Is    with    the    utmost  difficulty 
JA&g&  that  we  keep  up  this  show  of 
ii^/^f  outward  appearance.-,  and  now 
tnat  Pauline  is  coming  home  from 
school,  a  finished  young  lady,  I 
must  strain  every  nerve  to  give  her  a  proper 
debut  into  society.    To  do  this,  our  home 
life  must  be  curtailed  to  the  extreme  limits. 
It  would  not  do  to  have  your  position  a  sub- 
ordinate one  in  the  household,  as  that  would 
reflect  upon  me;  so,  my  dear,  the  sooner  you 
can  find  a  convenient  opening  as  governess 
the  better  I  shall  be  pleased,  and  the  two  or 
three  plain  dresses  you  may  need  I  will  pro- 
vide you  with.    Perhaps  it  might  be  a  good 
thing  to  advertise  immediately.    With  your 
accomplishments  you  will  have  no  difficulty 
in  procuring  a  proper  situation." 

An  answer  trembled  on  the  girl's  lips — 
sensitive,  pretty  lips — which  half  parted  to 
show  the  white,  even  teeth  beneath  them, 
but  a  glance  into  Mrs.  Harding's  cold,  reso- 
lute face,  the  icy  calm  of  her  tone,  caused 
the  words  to  die  unspoken,  and  with  simply 
a  bow  of  the  small,  well-shaped  head,  Ella 
Travers  turned  and  left  the  room.  Once 
the  door  closed  upon  her,  once  the  need  for 
restraint  passed,  and  with  quick,  hurried 
steps  she  sought  her  own  room,  locked  and 
bolted  the  door  against  all  intrusion,  then, 
with  flashing  eyes,  drew  herself  proudly 
erect. 

"How  dare  she?  How  dare  she?"  she 
she  said  aloud.  Not  that  I  am  afraid  or 
ashamed  to  work,  not  that  I  feel  there  is 
ignominy  in  going  out  to  fight  my  own  way 
in  the  world  !  1,  at  least,  can  never  meet 
with  less  kindness;  but  with  uncle  scarcely 
a  year  in  his  grave,  to  so  coolly  thrust  me 
forth!"  But  at  this  lat'er  thought,  the 
spoken  utterance  of  the  name  which  to  her 
was  synonymous  with  father,  a  sudden  re- 
vulsion of  feeling  swept  over  the  girl,  the 
flashing  eyes  grew  moist,  the  look  of  proud 
defiance  gave  place  to  one  of  a  sorrow  too 
new  to  have  lost  its  pang,  and  dropping  on 
her  knees  by  the  bedside  and  burying  her 
chestnut-crowned  head  in  the  pillow,  sobs 
racked  the  slender  frame,  while  repressed 
grief  and  excitement  had  at  last  full  vent. 
"  Uncle  !  Uncle  !  "  she  sobbed.    "  She  has 


sent  me  from  your  home — the  home  you 
told  me  should  be  always  mine.  Well,  it 
will  not  hurt  me,  since  I  know  you  are  not 
here,  since  your  voice  can  never  again  bid 
me  welcome  to  its  threshold.  But,  oh,  this 
long,  long  year  I  have  missed  you  so,  and 
you,  O  uncle,  even  in  heaven — have  yon 
once  felt  sorry  for  little  Nellie?" 

It  was  minutes  eie  the  storm  of  grief  had 
passed;  then,  bathing  the  swollen  lids  to 
avoid  all  trace  of  tears,  the  old,  proud  look 
settled  again  around  the  eyes  and  mouth, 
and  Ella  Travers  again  descended  the  stairs, 
prepated  to  make  no  sign. 

"  Mr.  Hamilton  has  ntuined,  mamma. 
Have  you  seen  him  ?"  said  Pauline  Harding 
to  her  mother,  a  fortnight  later. 

"  No,  my  dear.  I  hear,  however,  he  has 
come  into  possession  of  an  immense  for- 
tune. He  used  to  be  a  great  favorite  of 
your  poor  father,  who  really  gave  him  his 
first  advancement  in  life.  Therefore,  I  pre- 
sume, he  will  be  only  too  happy  to  renew 
the  acquaintance."  And  Mrs.  Harding  cast 
a  look  of  pride  at  the  tall,  strong-looking 
brunette  into  which  the  little  girl  Roy  Ham- 
ilton bad  once  known  had  now  developed. 
"  Ah,  Ella  ! "  turning  to  her  niece,  who  had 
just  entered  the  room.  "Any  answers  yet 
to  your  advertisement?" 
"  None,  Aunt." 

"  I  fear  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  more 
active  measures.  Pauline,  my  dear,  you 
look  weary.  Lie  on  the  sofa,  and  Ella 
will  play  for  us." 

Without  further  request,  the  girl  seated 
herself  at  the  piano,  and  soon  the  music  of 
one  of  Schubert's  sonatas  floated  through 
the  room.  All,  absorbed  in  their  own 
thoughts,  were  unaware  of  a  peal  of  the  bell 
and  a  slight  disturbance  in  the  hall,  until 
the  drawing-room  door  was  thrown  open 
and  the  name  of  Mr.  Hamilton  ostenta- 
tiously announced. 

Mrs.  Harding  and  Pauline  sprang  to  their 
feet  and  advanced  with  outstretched  bands 
to  meet  the  newcomer.  From  under  the 
shadow  of  her  long  lashes,  Ella  vouchsafed 
him  a  single  glance — only  one;  but  that  suf- 
ficed to  imprint  upon  her  memory  forever 
the  face  and  form  of  the  very  handsomest 
man  she  had  ever  seen.  With  pleasant, 
courteous  words  he  received  the  impressive 
welcome  yielded  him,  then  came  toward 
where  she  sat,  now  turning  over  the  music 
leaves. 

"  Has  Miss  Travers  entirely  forgotten  her 
old  friend,  then?  You  will,  at  least,  allow 
me  to  reinstate  myself  in  the  memory  of  the 
little  blue-eyed  girl  who  used  to  come  steal- 
ing in  and  out  ol  her  uncle's  study,  disturb- 
ing our  most  sober  chats." 

A  look  of  annoyance  spread  over  the 
features  of  the  two  spectators  to  this  little 
by-play;  but  Ella's  band  rested  lightly  and 
coldly  for  a  moment  only  in  his  own.  A  few 
forced  words  of  welcome  fell  from  her  lips, 
and  with  a  strange  expression  on  bis  hand- 
some face,  Roy  turned  from  her  side  and 
was  soon  seemingly  oblivious  of  all  save  the 
dark  eyes  of  Pauline. 

"  Mr.  Hamilton  is  evidently  much  inter- 
ested in  Pauline,"  said  her  aunt,  one  morn- 
ing a  month  later.  "  His  frequent  visits  are 
becoming  quite  marked.  I  think  it  would 
be  quite  as  well,  Ella,  to  leave  them  more 
alone." 

"  I  did  not  know  that  warning  was  con- 
sidered necessary,  aunt,"  and  the  little  head 
was  raised  more  proudly  erect.  "  I  do  not 
think  I  olten  intrude  upon  their  confidences. 
Hereafter,  when  Mr.  Hamilton  deigns  to 
ask  for  me,  make  what  excuses  you  will  for 
my  non-appearance,  only  spare  me  these 
after-remarks,"  and  once  more  Ella  fled  to 
her  own  room. 

"  Why  should  I  care  ?  "  she  thought.  "He 
thinks  I  have  forgotten  those  happy  days 
when  his  bright,  boyish  face  would  bend 
down  to  mine  and,  laughingly  taking  me  on 
his  shoulder,  he  would  call  me  his  little  wife. 
Ah,  my  memory  is  better  than  you  imagine, 
Mr.  Roy.    I  am  not  likely  to  forget." 

"  What  has  become  of  your  cousin,  Miss 
Pauline?"  Mr.  Hamilton  questioned  a  few 
evenings  later.  "  I  so  rarely  see  her.  She 
is  wonderfully  pretty,  is  she  not?" 

"  I  did  not  know  that  she  was  so  consid- 
ered. I  have  never  considered  any  hidden 
charms;  and  as  for  not  seeing  he  j  she  shuts 
herself  so  constantly  in  her  room  and  re- 
fuses to  see  her  friends,  that  it  is  quite  mor- 
tifying. She  cares  nothing  at  all  for  society, 
considers  it  a  bore,  in  fact,  and  occupies 
herself  entirely  with  her  own  pursuits." 

"  She  must  find  them  very  engrossing." 

"  Well,  to  be  frank,  I  have  never  inquired 
into  their  nature.  I  am  so  fond  of  com- 
panionship, so  attached  to  my  friends,  that 
I  cannot  understand  any  one  thus  voluntarily 
secluding  herself.  By  the  way,  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton, do  you  Intend  joining  our  skating  club 
this  winter  ?  " 

"  If  I  may  be  permitted;  it  is  a  favorite 
pastime  of  mine." 

|    "  We  shall  be  only  too  happy  to  enroll 


you  as  one  of  its  members.  The  ice  is  in 
excellent  condition  on  the  river  now,  and 
next  week  our  carnival  begins." 

It  was  late  that  night  ere  the  street-door 
closed  on  Roy  Hamilton's  form,  and  glanc- 
ing back  at  the  house,  one  light  from  an 
upper  window  shone  down  into  the  dark- 
ened street;  a  girlish  form  flitted  to  and  fro 
before  the  shade.  He  stood  for  a  moment 
watching  it. 

"  Poor  little  girl  !  "  he  muttered,  and 
wended  his  way  homeward  with  thoughts 
coursing  through  his  brain,  which,  had  Miss 
Pauline  known  them,  would  have  worked 
sad  havoc  with  her  best-laid  plans.  It  was 
midnight  ere  the  light  he  had  seen  was  put 
out,  and  its  last  gleams  fell  upon  a  letter 
directed  in  a  firm  characteristic  hand,  whose 
contents  signified  the  acceptance  of  a  long- 
sought  situation. 

"  The  sooner  the  better  now,"  was  the  last 
thought  as  the  tired  young  head  was  laid  on 
its  pillow.  The  sad  young  heart  forgot  its 
sadness  in  dreamless  sleep. 

With  the  letter  in  hand,  ere  Pauline  had 
risen  from  her  luxurious  couch,  Ella  started 
out  to  mail  it  with  her  own  hands,  and  then 
to  pray  for  a  speedy  reply,  and  make  an  end 
of  thought  and  memory.  She  placed  it  in 
the  box  with  a  sigh  of  relief  and  turned 
homeward,  when  a  cheery  "Good  morning  ! " 
broke  the  stillness  of  the  hour,  spoken  by 
the  voice  she  knew  but  too  well. 

"  This  is  indeed  a  surprise.  What  won- 
derful event  has  caused  Mr.  Hamilton  to 
rouse  from  his  slumbers  at  this  early  hour  ?" 

"  The  surprise  is  rather  to  me.  Only  I  may 
ask:  What  have  I  done  to  insure  myself 
such  wonderful  good  fortune  ? " 

"  Early  rising  is  nothing  new  to  me.  It  is 
well  so,  since  fate  has  ordained  me  for  one 
of  the  workers  in  the  world." 

"You  a  worker!"  glancing  down  at  the 
small,  white,  ungloved  hands,  the  delicate 
frame,  the  beauty  of  the  girl  at  his  side. 
"  Pray,  when  was  fate  so  cruel  ?" 

"  Not  cruel;  rather,  kind,  Mr.  Hamilton. 
Thank  God  this  life  of  dependence  will  soon 
be  over!" 

"  Child,  what  do  you  mean  ?  Dependence 
in  your  uncle's  home,  who  stood  to  you  in  a 
father's  stead,  to  whom  you  were  dear  as  a 
daughter  ?  What  has  changed  you  so,  Nel- 
lie? Where  is  the  little  girl  I  used  to  know  ? 
You  did  not  use  to  be  so  hard  and  cold!'' 

There  was  a  dangerous  sweetness  in  his 
tone,  a  fascination  in  his  presence,  but  the 
girl  steeled  herself  against  it,  as  she  an- 
swered quietly: 

"  Necessity  is  a  stern  teacher — one  you 
have  fortunately  never  met  with." 

"  And  may  I  not  shield  you  from  its  les- 
sons ?" 

A  flash  of  Indignation  shot  from  the  bright 
eyes.    This  from  Pauline's  lover  ? 

"  I  need  no  shield.  Mr.  Hamilton.  My 
own  breast- plate  is  sufficiently  strong.  Good 
morning!"  And  with  a  quick  bow  she  as- 
cended her  aunt's  steps,  which  they  bad  just 
reached,  nor  cast  a  single  glance  at  his 
quickly  retreating  figure. 
****•»*«* 
"  Ella,  I  hear  the  ice  is  not  considered 
safe.  Get  your  skates  —  will  you  not  ? — 
find  Pauline  and  tell  her  I  wish  she  would 
not  remain  longer." 

It  was  a  merry  scene  upon  the  river,  and 
when  Ella  at  last  found  her  cousin  her 
warning  was  received  with  a  laugh. 

"  Mamma  has  been  misinformed.  The 
ice  is  perfectly  secure." 

And  so  Ella,  freed  from  all  responsibility, 
thought  she,  too,  would  enjoy  the  exercise. 
Not  for  months  had  she  been  on  skates  be- 
fore, and,  gliding  off  away  from  the  merry 
throng,  she  soon  found  herself  alone.  On 
and  on  she  went,  drinking  in  the  fresh  air, 
forgetting  sorrow  and  care  existed,  until  un- 
der her  feet  came  a  crackling  noise,  and, 
looking  down,  she  saw,  with  horror,  the  sur- 
face of  the  ice  trembled.  Quickly  she  sped 
backward  over  the  frozen  surface.  The 
gay  groups  were  again  in  sight.  One  soli- 
tary figure  was  wending  his  way  toward  her. 
She  raised  her  muff  to  wave  him  back,  when, 
with  a  report  like  a  pistol,  the  ice  gave  way, 
and,  with  one  half-uttered  scream  for  help, 
she  felt  the  water  clasp  her  in  its  freezing 
hold. 

*♦*»*»** 
"  Thank  God,  my  own,  my  darling!" 
were  words  softly  uttered,  falling  on  her  ear, 
as,  opening  her  eyes,  she  found  herself  in 
the  old  sitting-room  and  Roy  Hamilton's 
face,  pale  and  anxious,  bending  over  her. 
"  I  thought  I  had  lost  you,  Ella,"  he  said. 
"  Darling,  I  have  loved  yon  always.  Is 
their  no  hope  for  me  ?" 

Too  weak  to  resist,  to  exhausted  to  rebel, 
she  felt  herself  clasped  in  his  arms  and  knew 
she  had  gained  harbor  and  safety,  and  with 
a  great  joy  at  her  heart  gave  back  to  him 
the  life  he  had  rescued  at  risk  of  his  own. 

"  Here  is  a  letter  for  you,  Ella,"  said  Mrs. 
Harding,  entering  the  room.    "  Your  terms 


are  accepted.  What  does  this  mean  ?"  she 
added,  glancing  at  the  wet  garments  Ella 
had  forgotten. 

"  Nothing,  madam,  save  that  your  niece 
has  had  offered  her  more  advantageous 
terms  and  an  engagement  for  life,  which,  I 
trust,  will  prove  equally  satisfactory  to  all 
parties,"  was  Roy's  proud  reply.  "  Some 
one  has  lost  a  governess,  Mrs.  Harding;  / 
have  found  a  wife. — Jenny  Wren. 


A  Good  Dog  Story. 
A  writer  in  St.  Nicholas  tells  of  visiting  a 
party  of  friends  in  the  Bendigo  gold  fields, 
where  he  was  cordially  welcomed.  "Among 
the  valued  possessions  of  my  friends,"  he 
continues,  "  was  an  English  mastiff  named 
Rex,  which  belonged  to  one  of  the  gentle- 
men. The  good  understanding  between  my- 
self and  the  mastiff  had  appeared  to  become 
so  well  established  during  the  evening  that 
on  the  next  day  I  left  the  claim  where  my 
friends  were  at  work  to  fetch  a  kettle  of  tea 
from  the  tent,  without  the  least  misgiving  as 
to  my  reception  by  him. 

"  Rex,  who  was  always  allowed  to  run 
loose,  came  forward  to  meet  me.  He  al- 
lowed me  to  stroke  his  head,  and,  so  far  as 
I  could  see,  showed  no  interest  in  my  move- 
ments as  I  entered  the  tent  and  took  a  drink 
of  the  tea.  But  when  I  started  to  leave  the 
tent  with  the  kettle  in  my  hand,  imagine  my 
astonishment  when  I  saw  the  supposed 
friend  Rex  facing  me,  and  showing  his  teeth 
in  a  very  threatening  way.  I  put  down  the 
kettle,  seated  myself  on  the  edge  of  the 
camp  bed  and  spoke  to  him.  He  wagged 
his  tail  and  looked  so  friendly  that  I  thought 
I  must  have  made  a  mistake  about  his  in- 
tentions. Not  at  all.  The  moment  I  at- 
tempted to  leave  the  tent  with  the  kettle  I 
had  reason  to  know  that  Rex's  broad  grin 
was  no  mere  notion,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
a  real  sign  that  he  was  true  to  his  trust  as 
he  understood  it. 

"  I  talked  to  him  again,  set  down  the  ket- 
tle and  attempted  to  leave  without  it.  Still 
Rex  objected.  He  had  his  doubts  and  de- 
termined to  give  his  masters  the  benefit  of 
them.  There  was  no  help  for  it;  I  was  held 
a  prisoner,  and  could  do  nothing  but  sit 
down  and  wait  patiently  for  one  of  the  party 
to  come  to  my  relief.  No  one  came  nntil 
nearly  an  hour  later,  by  which  time  my  long 
absence  had  caused  friends  to  suspect  that  I 
was  being  held  prisoner  by  Rex.  I  bore  the 
dog  no  grudge  for  his  faithful  zeal,  and  in  a 
few  days  fonnd  he  would  let  me  come  and 
go  and  take  whatever  I  wished." 


Ceremonial  of  the  Garter  Dance. 
The  youngest  of  the  Emperor  Frederick's 
daughters  is  the  Princess  Margaret,  who 
recently  became  the  wife  of  Prince  Charles 
Frederick  of  Hesse.  Their  marriage  tork 
place  in  Berlin  with  great  pomp  and  in  the 
presence  of  many  of  the  princes  and 
notables  of  Europe.  On  this  occasion  the 
picturesque  and  historic  garter  dance,  fa- 
mous in  Prussia  for  generations,  took  place, 
as  is  the  custom  in  the  German  court.  The 
details  of  this  ceremonial  are  very  curious. 
A  field  marshal,  with  his  baton  of  com- 
mander in  his  hand,  advances,  followed  by 
all  the  ministers.  Then  comes  the  bridal 
party.  After  some  preliminaries  a  double 
iine  nf  dancers  is  formed,  something  as  in 
the  Virginia  reel,  and  the  bride  opens  the 
ball  by  dancing  first  with  her  husband  ard 
then  with  the  other  members  of  the  royal 
family.  Torches  and  Venetian  lanterns 
borne  by  pages  and  soldiers  illume  this 
brilliant  scene,  while  gay  uniforms  and  the 
toilets  of  pretty  women  give  the  final  touch 
to  the  picture.  When  the  bride  has  finished 
dancing  two  noble  ladies  lead  her  into  a 
corner  and  take  off  one  of  her  garters,  which 
is  cut  into  small  pieces  and  distributed 
among  the  dancers.  At  the  marriage  of 
Princess  Margaret  the  Duchess  of  Con- 
naught  and  her  grace  the  Landgrave  of 
Hesse  were  charged  with  this  delicate  duty. 
The  garter  dance  finishes  as  it  began,  each 
one  taking  his  place  by  the  flaring  light  of 
the  torches,  while  with  lively  music  the  pro- 
cession reforms  and  marches  away.  Ore 
point  worthy  of  note  on  this  particular  oc- 
casion was  the  exclusion  of  Chancellor 
Caprivi,  and  other  high  personages  of  the 
empire,  from  the  festivities. — St.  Louis  Re- 
public. 

Bread  and  Butter  Letters. 
More  than  once  I  have  been  seriously 
troubled  because  a  young  friend  has  failed 
to  acknowledge  to  me  her  safe  arrival  at  her 
home  after  visiting  me,  writes  Mrs.  Lyman 
Abbott  in  the  February  Ladies'  Home  /our- 
mil.  The  "  bread  and  butter  letter,"  as  it 
is  sometimes  called,  because  it  is  supposed 
to  be  an  expression  of  thanks  for  what  bread 
and  butter  stands  for,  should  be  written 
24  hours  after  arrival  at  one's  destination, 
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to  the  hostess  whose  hospitality  one  has 
been  enjoying.  It  is  not  quite  enough  for  a 
young  man  who  has  been  visiting  his  college 
mate  to  write  to  him  alone;  courtesy  calls 
upon  him  to  send  at  least  a  brief  note  to  his 
friend's  mother,  or  the  lady  taking  her  place. 
You  think  it  is  not  an  easy  thing  to  do,  and 
it  Is  not  altogether  if  you  try  to  make  your 
note  unique  and  different  from  others;  but 
the  simplest  way  is  the  best  way,  and  if  you 
have  had  a  pleasant  time  say  so.  An  agree- 
able Incident  of  your  journey,  or  a  few  lines 
about  the  circumstances  into  which  you  have 
gone,  will  make  a  letter  which  your  hostess 
will  enjoy,  and  she  will  set  yon  down  in  her 
selected  list  of  well-bred  young  people. 
Besides  that,  you  will  have  the  conscious- 
ness that  you  have  been  thoughtful  of 
another's  feelings,  and  have  not  been  guilty 
of  the  appearance  of  ingratitude. 


A  Valentine. 


Accept,  dear  wife,  this  little  token, 
And  if  between  the  lines  you  seek 

You'll  find  the  love  I've  often  spoken—  . 
The  love  I'll  always  love  to  speak. 

Our  little  ones  are  making  merry 
With  unco  ditties  rhymed  in  jest. 

But  in  these  lines,  though  awkward  very, 
The  genuine  article's  expressed. 

You  are  so  fair  and  sweet  and  tender, 
Dear,  brown-eyed,  little  sweetheart  mine, 

As  when,  a  callow  youth  and  slender, 
I  asked  to  be  your  valentine. 

What  though  these  years  of  ours  be  fleeting  ? 

What  though  the  years  of  youth  be  flown  ? 
I'll  mock  old  Kronos  with  repeating, 

"  I'll  love  my  love  and  her  alone  I" 

And  when  I  fall  before  his  reaping, 
And  when  my  stuttering  speech  is  done, 

Think  not  my  love  is  dead  or  sleeping, 
But  that  it  waits  for  you  to  come. 

So  take,  dear  love,  this  little  token, 

And  if  there  speaks  in  any  line 
The  sentiment  I'll  fain  have  spoken, 

Say,  will  you  kiss  your  valentine? 

— Eugene  Field. 


Gems  of  Thought. 


A  man  that  runs  away  may  fight  again.— 
Demosthenes. 

When  a  man  and  woman  are  married 
their  romance  ceases  and  their  history  com- 
mences.— Rochebrune. 

The  aim  of  all  intellectual  training  for 
the  mass  of  the  people  should  be  to  cultivate 
common  sense. — J.  Stuart  Mill. 

Good  manners  are  a  part  of  good  morals, 
and  it  is  as  much  your  duty  as  your  inter- 
est to  practice  both. — Hunter. 

Trust  him  little  who  praises  all,  him  less 
who  censures  all,  and  him  least  of  all  who 
is  indifferent  to  all.— Lavater. 

Even  the  wisdom  of  God  hath  not  sug- 
gested more  passing  motives,  more  powerful 
incentives  to  charity  than  these,  that  we 
shall  be  judged  by  it  at  the  last  dreadful 
day. — Atterbury. 

It  is  too  bad  that  a  poor  wretch  can  be 
punished  for  stealing  your  pocket  hand- 
kerchief or  gloves,  and  that  no  punishment 
can  be  inflicted  on  those  who  steal  your 
time. — Byron. 

The  heroic  example  of  other  days  is  in 
great  part  the  source  of  the  courage  of  each 
generation;  and  men  walk  up  composedly 
to  the  most  perilous  enterprises,  beckoned 
onward  by  the  shades  of  the  brave  that 
were. — Arthur  Helps. 

Great  is  the  power  of  a  life  which  shows 
that  its  highest  experiences  are  its  truest  ex- 
periences, that  it  is  most  itself  when  it  io  at 
its  best.  What  a  piece  of  the  man  was,  for 
that  shining  instant,  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
whole  man  to  be  always.— Phillips  Brooks. 

Holy  in  the  German  language— heilig — 
also  means  healthy.  Our  English  word 
whole — all  of  one  piece,  without  any  hole  in 
it — is  the  same  word.  You  could  not  get 
any  better  definition  of  what  holy  really  is 
than  healthy — completely  healthy.  A  sound 
mind  in  a  sound  body.— Carlyle. 

A  struggle  with  poverty  is  a  wholesome 
wrestling  match  at  three  or  five  and  twenty. 
The  sinews  are  young  and  are  braced  to  the 
contest.  It  is  upon  the  aged  that  the  battle 
falls  hardly,  who  are  weakened  by  failing 
health,  and,  perhaps,  enervated  by  long 
years  of  prosperity. — Thackeray. 

Moderation  Is  a  fear  of  falling  into  envy, 
and  into  the  contempt  which  those  deserve 
who  become  intoxicated  with  their  good 
fortune;  it  is  a  vain  ostentation  of  the 
strength  of  our  mind;  in  short,  the  modera- 
tion of  men  in  their  highest  elevation  is  a 
desire  of  appearing  greater  than  their 
fortune.  — Rochefoucauld . 


The  first  United  States  postal  cards  were 
issued  in  May,  1873,  and  during  the  first  two 
months  of  their  existence  31,000,000  were 
used. 


^OUjNG  jEfabKS'  QobUJVIN. 


Dennis. 

ENNIS  was  a  pig,  but  not  by 
any  means  an  ordinary,  com- 
mon porker.  Ask  any  of  the 
sailors  who  were  acquainted 
with  him  on  the  U.  S.  S. 
Vanderbilt,  and  they  would 
indignantly  repel  that  idea.  When  you  have 
finished  the  story  of  his  life,  perhaps  you 
will  agree  with  them  in  thinking  him  a 
rather  remarkable  pig. 

Dennis  was  a  very  little  fellow  when  he 
was  first  taken  aboard  his  floating  home, 
with  a  number  of  his  companions,  to  serve 
as  fresh  meat  for  the  officers  and  crew. 
One  by  one  the  members  of  the  porcine 
tribe  were  slain  and  eaten;  but  Dennis,  be- 
cause of  his  diminutive  size,  was  reserved 
until  the  last,  and  then,  missing  his  mates 
and  not  being  confined  to  a  sty,  he  began  to 
hang  about  the  men  and  seek  their  acquain- 
tance in  his  dumb  fashion. 

The  sailors,  having  had  their  fill  of  fresh 
meat,  were  gratified  by  these  marks  of 
friendly  feeling  in  an  animal  usually  con- 
sidered to  be  somewhat  obtuse  in  such  ways, 
and  c.  ncluded  that  they  would  rather  have 
the  pig  as  a  pet  than  as  pork.  So  a  peti- 
tion was  sent  to  the  captain  to  that  effect, 
and  was  readily  granted. 

Now  Dennis  became  a  privileged  charac- 
ter on  board  ship.  He  took  his  meals  with 
the  crew,  trotting  from  one  man  to  another 
to  get  bis  portion  of  the  viands,  and  you 
may  be.  sure  he  was  always  generously 
served.  What  games  of  romps  the  tars 
used  to  have  with  him  on  the  gun  deck  in 
loafing  hours  ! 

The  pig  would  find  a  hiding  place  behind 
one  of  the  guns  and  ensconse  himself  there, 
his  little  eyes  fairly  twinkling  with  the  fun  of 
the  proceeding,  while  the  men  pretended  to 
hunt  for  him,  carefully  avoiding  his  place  of 
concealment,  until  at  last,  as  they  passed 
that  particular  gun,  Dennis  would  rush  out 
on  them  with  a  squeel  of  delight,  and  away 
they  would  all  go  in  a  race  for  the  other  end 
of  the  deck,  the  pig  generally  contriving  to 
trip  up  one  or  two  of  his  playmates  on  the 
way. 

Another  of  his  tricks  was  to  secure  a 
piece  of  rope  and  go  about  with  it  in  his 
mouth,  grunting,  until  some  one  was  oblig- 
ing enough  to  take  hold  of  the  other  end, 
when  he  would  enjoy  a  pulling  match  with 
his  opponent  quite  as  much  as  a  dog  ever 
does. 

As  the  ship  drew  near  the  tropics,  Dennis, 
having  grown  decidedly  fat  with  his  good 
living,  felt  the  heat  very  much,  and  his  one 
solace  was  to  climb  into  the  water  trough 
and  lie  down  under  the  spout  of  the  pump, 
making  known  his  whereabouts  with  loud 
grunts,  until  one  of  the  old  captains  of  the 
forecastle,  hearing  him,  would  call  out  to 
the  younger  sailors: 

"There!  two  of  you  lazy  lubbers,  why 
don't  you  go  and  pump  on  Dennis?  Don't 
you  hear  him  calling  you?" 

Dennis  was  accordingly  pumped  on  until 
he  signified  he  had  had  enough  of  it  by 
rising  and  waddling  off. 

The  ship  touching  at  Valparaiso,  a  few 
sheep  were  taken  on  board,  destined  to  the 
same  end  that  Dennis  had  escaped.  The 
pig  had  rare  fun  with  these  timid  creatures, 
chasing  them  all  about  the  deck,  and  de- 
lighting to  see  them  flee  before  him. 

He  persisted  in  these  tactics  until  but  one 
lamb  was  left,  and  the  sailors  predicted  that 
Dennis  would  save  the  butcher  the  trouble 
of  killing  that  one  by  worrying  it  to  death, 
since  he  was  now  free  to  concentrate  all  his 
energies  upon  it.  Therefore,  what  was  their 
surprise  on  turning  out  one  morning  to  find 
the  lamb  and  Dennis  sleeping  close  together, 
the  lamb's  head  pillowed  on  the  pig's  fat 
side.  Who  can  say  that  Dennis  did  not  re- 
member his  own  former  loneliness,  and 
therefore  took  compassion  on  the  forlorn 
little  creature  who  was  left  in  the  same  con- 
dition ? 

His  actions  afterward  seemed  to  point  to 
that  conclusion,  for,  losing  his  character  of 
persecutor,  he  became  Billy's  protector  and 
friend,  and  "  everywhere  that  Dennis  went 
the  lamb  was  sure  to  go." 

This  devotion  was  irksome  to  the  pig 
sometimes,  and  particularly  so  on  those 
occasions  when,  comfortably  disposed  in  the 
water  trough,  he  was  taking  his  noonday 
bath,  his  two  willing  slaves  at  work  at  the 
pump  handles  and  the  cooling  stream  of 
water  trickling  down  his  sides.  Just  then, 
in  the  height  of  his  enjoyment,  a  mournful 
bleat  would  rise  in  the  still  air,  and  denote 
that  Billy  had  missed  his  companion  and 
was  bemoaning  his  absence. 

At  first  Dennis  would  pay  no  attention. 
He  was  so  comfortable  that  he  really  could 
not  afford  to  disturb  himself;  but  as  the 


bleating  became  londer  and  more  importu- 
nate he  would  become  manifestly  troubled, 
giving  vent  to  his  dissatisfaction  with  low 
noises,  until  finally,  no  longer  able  to  bear 
the  lamb's  bleating,  he  would,  with  a  mighty 
effort,  hoist  himself  to  his  legs,  stick  his 
head  over  the  edge  of  the  trough  and  grunt 
loudly  at  Billy,  saying,  as  plain  as  possible, 
in  pig  language: 

"  There,  you  silly  little  thing  !  Now  you 
see  where  I  am,  and  can't  you  be  good 
enough  to  leave  me  in  peace  and  quiet  for 
a  while?" 

The  bleating  would  thereupon  cease,  and 
Dennis  would  lie  down  and  resume  his  bath 
with  a  serene  sense  of  duty  performed. 

It  did  seem  as  if  Dennis  had  every  pros- 
pect of  living  to  a  green  old  age,  surrounded 
as  he  was  with  such  devoted  love  and  care, 
but,  sad  to  say,  his  end  was  an  untimely  one, 
and  this  was  the  manner  of  it:  The  man 
who  did  the  butcher's  work  on  the  Vander- 
bilt was  a  sour,  surely  fellow,  with  an  inborn 
taste  for  his  trade.  His  disposition  was  just 
ugly  enough  to  afford  his  messmates  pleas- 
ure in  making  him  the  butt  of  their  jokes, 
and  sore  from  one  or  two  recent  specimens 
of  fun,  he  cast  about  in  his  mind  for  some 
suitable  piece  of  revenge. 

Having  matured  his  plans,  he  went  one 
day  to  Lieut.  G — ,  who  was  then  caterer  of 
the  wardroom  mess,  and  informing  him  that 
all  the  fresh  meat  had  given  out,  inquired 
whether  he  should  kill  the  pig.  The  officer 
nodded  a  careless  assent,  probably  thinking, 
if  he  gave  the  matter  any  thought  at  all, 
that  the  animal  referred  to  was  the  last  one 
of  several  porkers  that  had  been  taken 
aboard  not  long  before.  The  idea  that  such 
a  question  could  apply  to  Dennis,  the 
spoiled  darling  of  the  crew,  never  entered 
his  head. 

Words  cannot  describe  the  grief  and  com- 
motion forward  when  Jackson,  the  butcher, 
was  discovered  dragging  Dennis  along  the 
deck,  and  his  intentions  in  regard  to  the  pig 
were  ascertained.  He  was  quick  to  say  that 
he  had  his  orders  from  an  officer,  justly  ap- 
prehending that  some  violence  would  be 
done  him  otherwise. 

At  first  the  sailors  were  so  confused  by 
this  unexpected  turn  of  affairs  that  they 
could  only  exclaim  and  wonder  over  it,  but 
as  Jackson  calmly  continued  his  prepara- 
tions they  took  hasty  council  together,  and 
finally  a  detachment  of  them  went  to  the 
mast  to  ask  Lieut.  G—  if  it  was  really  true 
that  he  had  given  such  a  command.  The 
lieutenant  was  greatly  surprised  when  in- 
formed of  the  true  state  of  the  case,  and 
told  one  of  the  men  to  run  forward  immedi- 
ately and  countermand  the  order. 

The  message,  alas  !  arrived  too  late.  Poor 
Dennis  had  already  received  his  death  blow, 
and  the  sorrow  of  the  crew  knew  no  bounds. 
The  men  resolutely  declined  to  have  any  of 
the  meat  served  out  to  them,  and  one  griz- 
zled quarter  gunner  expressed  the  general 
sentiment  when  he  said,  in  a  voice  sus- 
piciously husky,  "  D'ye  s'pose,  lads,  I'd 
touch  a  bit  of  that  pig?  Eat  Dennis  !  I 
guess  I'd  just  as  soon  eat  one  of  my  friends. 
Where'd  be  the  difference?  Might  as  well 
turn  cannibal  at  once  and  be  done  with  it ! " 

So  bitter  was  the  feeling  against  Jackson, 
the  butcher,  that  when  his  death  occurred 
later  In  the  cruise  the  current  opinion 
among  the  men  was  that  a  rightful  retribu- 
tion had  overtaken  him;  and  one  thing  is 
certain,  that  his  mourners  were  by  no  means 
as  numerous  or  as  sincerely  afflicted  as 
those  of  Dennis,  his  victim.— M.  L.  Clark, 
in  Youth's  Companion. 

An  Ideally  Bad  Boy. 
Tom  was  a  bad  baby,  from  the  beginning 
of  his  usurpation.  He  would  cry  for  nothing ; 
he  would  burst  into  a  storm  of  devllsh  temper 
without  notice,  and  let  go  scream  alter 
scream  and  squall  after  squall,  then  climax 
the  thing  by"holding  his  breath"— that  fright- 
ful specialty  of  the  teething  nursling,  in  the 
throes  of  which  the  creature  exhausted  its 
lungs;  then  is  convulsed  with  noiseless  squir- 
mings  and  twistings  and  klckings  in  the  effort 
to  get  its  breath, while  the  lips  turn  blue  and 
the  mouth  stands  wide  and  rigid,  offering  for 


inspection  one  wee  tooth  set  in  the  lower  riii 
of  a  hoop  of  red  gums;  and  when  the  appall- 
ing stillness  has  endured  until  one  is  sure  the 
lost  breath  will  never  return,  a  nurse  comes 
flying,  and  dashes  water  in  the  child's  face, 
and — presto  the  lungs  fill  and  instantly  dis- 
charge a  shriek,  or  yell,  or  a  howl  which 
bursts  the  listening  ear  and  surprises  the 
owner  of  It  into  saying  words  which  would 
not  go  well  with  a  halo  if  he  had  one.  The 
baby  Tom  would  claw  anybody  who  came 
within  reach  of  his  nails,  and  pound  anybody 
he  could  reach  with  his  rattle.  He  would 
scream  for  water  until  he  got  it,  and  then 
throw  cup  and  all  on  the  floor  and  scream 
for  more.  He  was  indulged  in  all  his  caprices, 
howsoever  troublesome  and  exasperating 
they  might  be;  he  was  allowed  to  eat  any- 
thing he  wanted,  particularly  things  that 
would  give  him  the  stomach  ache. 

When  he  got  to  be  old  enough  to  begin  to 
toddle  about  and  say  broken  words  and  get 
an  idea  of  what  his  hands  were  for,  he  was  a 
more  consummate  pest  than  ever.  Roxy  got 
no  rest  while  he  was  awake.  He  would  call 
for  anything  and  everything  he  saw,  simply 
saying,  "Awnt  it"  (want  it),  which  wasa  com- 
mand. When  it  was  brought  he  said  in  a  fren- 
zy, and  motioning  it  away  with  his  hands, 
"Don't  awnt  it!  don't  awnt  It!"  and  the 
moment  it  was  gone  he  set  up  frantic  yells  of 
"Awnt  it!  awnt  it!"  and  Roxy  had  to  give 
wings  to  her  heels  to  get  that  thing  back  to 
him  again  before  he  could  get  time  to  carry 
out  his  Intention  of  going  into  convulsions 
about  it. 

What  he  preferred  above  all  other  things 
was  the  tongs.  This  was  because  his  father 
had  forbidden  him  to  have  them  lest  he  break 
windows  and  furniture  with  them.  The  mo 
ment  Roxy's  back  was  turned  he  would  toddle 
to  the  presence  of  the  tongs  and  say  "Like 
it!"  and  cock  his  eye  to  one  side  to  see  if 
Roxy  was  observing;  then,  "Awnt  it!"  and 
cock  his  eye  again,  then  "I  lab  it!"  with  an- 
other furtive  glance;  and  Anally,  "take  it!" — 
and  the  prize  was  his.  The  next  moment  the 
heavy  implement  was  raised  aloft;  the  next 
there  was  a  crash  and  a  squall,  and  the  cat 
was  off  on  three  legs  to  meet  an  engagement. 
Roxy  would  arrive  just  as  the  lamp  or  win- 
dow went  to  irremediable  smash. —  Mark 
Twain's  "Puddn"  Head  Wilson,"  in  January 
Century.   

Fun  and  Sentiment. 
Felt  Them  Pleasantly. — Mrs.  Doo- 
good — "  Do  you  feel  the  hard  times,  my 
good  man?"  Tramp — "No  ma'am;  every- 
where I  go  they  tell  me  there's  no  work." — 
Puck. 

There  is  about  human  nature  a  certain 
vanity  which  makes  a  man  feel  In  spite  of 
all  reasoning  that  his  name  is  the  most  con- 
spicuous thing  in  the  city  directory. — 
Washington  Star. 

A  LAW  UNTO  ITSELF. 

They're  fools  who  try  to  put  love  on 

A  stupid  scientific  basis; 
Who  say,  "With  myths  of  days  bygone 

This  silly  passion's  proper  place  is. " 
Despite  their  talk  in  all  its  grooves 
It  rolls  with  reinforced  insistence. 
Which  shows  love's  not  a  force  that  moves 
Along  the  plane  of  least  resistance. 
First  Artist—"  I  received  a  magnificent 
tribute  to  my  skill  the  other  day  at  the  ex- 
hibition."   Second  Artist—"  What  was  it  ?" 
First  Artist — "  You  know  my  picture  'A 
Storm  at  Sea  ?'    Well,  a  man  and  his  wife 
were  looking  at  it,  and  I  heard  the  man  say, 
'  Come  on,  my  dear,  that  picture  makes  me 
sick.'"— Brooklyn  Life. 

Bragg — "I  am  a  self-made  man,  sir.  I 
began  life  as  a  barefoot  boy."  Jenks— "  In- 
deed! Well,  I  wasn't  born  with  shoes  on 
either."— Exchange. 

"  Mamma,  when  Willie  has  a  toothache 
you  take  him  to  the  dentist  to  have  it  filled, 
don't  you?"  asked  Tommy.  "  Yes,  dear," 
said  m*mma.  "  Well,  I've  got  a  stummick 
ache.  Don't  you  think  we'd  better  go  to  the 
candy  store  ?"—  Harper's  ISazar. 

Among  the  South  Sea  Islanders,  for  a  iong 
time  after  their  acquaintaince  with  Euro- 
peans began,  all  values  were  expressed  in 
axes. 


Highest  of  all  in  Leavening  Power.— Latest  U.  S.  Gov't  Report 
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Random  Thoughts. 

By  A.  P.  Roach e,  W.  M.  S.  G.  of  California. 

Would  you  know  the  way  to  truth  ? 
Just  divide  old  age  by  youth. 

A  wide-awake  committee  on  trade  card 
has  just  been  appointed,  and  it  will  doubt- 
less be  heard  from  ere  long. 

Do  the  Pomona  Granges  oi  California  de- 
sire a  separate  Fifth  Degree  password? 

Free  fruit,  with  free  sugar  to  sweeten  it, 
would  make  a  real  nice  combination.  But 
why,  oh  why  !  don't  they  give  us  free  silver 
to  buy  It  with  ? 

Much  is  said  of  the  independence  of  the 
farmer's  life,  and  if  a  continual  war  with 
wind,  sun,  rain,  heat,  cold,  drouth,  floods 
and  changing  seasons,  not  to  mention  bugs 
beasts,  sharks,  pools,  trusts  and  other  swin- 
dles, gives  independence,  surely  he  must 
be  the  most  independent  of  men.  Unfor- 
tunately he  falls  to  valne  the  acquisition. 
Theory  is  a  fine  thing,  and  farming  on  paper 
is  certainly  beautiful;  but  the  practical 
farmer  who  takes  the  every  day  "  rough  and 
tumble"  of  the  business  loses  its  poetry  in 
its  prose,  and  sees  a  side  of  it  which  theorists 
can  never  comprehend. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  in  "  hot 
water,"  and  may  have  to  pay  for  "  his  whis- 
tle." Three  hundred  dollars  is  not  a  large 
sum  to  pay,  but  then  it  is  the  idea  of  the 
thing. 

The  old  story,  in  a  new  dress,  is  again  go- 
ing the  rounds  of  gossip  and  the  press,  that 
the  grange  is  about  to  repudiate  its  life- long 
principles  and  marshal  its  hosts  under  an- 
other banner;  that  its  consent  has  been  ob- 
tained to  a  union  with  several  other  farm 
and  labor  organizations  whose  objects  are 
named,  etc.  There  is  not  one  word  of  truth 
in  the  report,  which  is  as  groundless  as  it  is 
false.  The  grange  has  the  kindest  feelings 
and  closest  sympathy  for  all  orders  that 
practice  "  In  essentials  unity,  in  non  essen- 
tials liberty,  in  all  things  charity,"  and  who 
honestly  and  faithfully  labor  for  the  educa- 
tion and  betterment  of  the  individual,  the 
State  and  the  nation,  through  reasonable 
measures  and  lawful  means.  But  it  has 
long  passed  its  experimental  stage,  and, 
whether  it  continues  'o  prosper  or  Is  annihi- 
lated by  the  myriad  hosts  of  those  who  in 
one  desperate  bound  would  revolutionize  all 
existing  laws,  It  will  go  down  to  its  death 
under  no  alien  flag,  but  under  the  stars  and 
stripes  and  the  banner  which  it  has  for  27 
years  so  bravely  supported,  in  harmony, 
justice  and  patriotism.    Esto  perpetua. 

The  world  is  a  checker-board  and  every 
individual  a  player.  Some,  through  aptness 
for  the  game,  continually  win,  while  others 
with  greater  ability  in  some  other  direction 
as  constantly  lose.  When  will  men  and 
women  learn  that  fitness  is  one  of  nature's 
first  prerequisites  to  success,  and,  while  a 
high  aim  is  a  grand  feature  of  life,  to  con- 
tinually fire  at  a  ten-mile  target  with  a  ten- 
yard  gun  can  only  result  in  disappointment 
and  failure. 

Reformers  might  as  well  bay  at  the  moon 
as  to  expect  strict  morality  from  its  public 
servants,  till  the  morality  of  the  home,  the 
State  and  the  nation  ceases  to  lionize  evil 
because  it  comes  from  high  places  and  intel- 
lectually gifted  individuals. 

Although  your  hands  with  gold  o'erllow, 

While  silver  fills  another's, 
You  are  only  half  a  man,  you  know; 

The  other  half  is  your  mother's. 


From  Sacramento. 

To  the  Editor  :— Sacramento  Grange 
made  a  good  start  for  the  new  year.  On 
Saturday,  Jan.  27th,  the  degree  of  "Harvest ' 
was  conferred  upon  a  class,  and  on  Satur- 
day, Feb.  10th,  the  degree  of  "  Home  "  will 
be  conferred.  Grange  will  be  called  at  1 1 
o'clock  A.  II.,  and  all  visiting  patrons  are 
cordially  invited  to  be  present. 

The  grange,  by  a  unanimous  vote,  de- 
cided to  assist  the  Grange  Congress  at 
Midwinter  Fair  on  Friday  and  Saturday, 
April  13th  and  14th,  and  desire  to  have  a 
place  upon  the  programme.  A  committee  was 
appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  matter,  and 
Sacramento  Grange  will  be  on  hand,  pos- 
sibly not  as  a  body,  but  with  many  repre- 
sentatives. W.  W.  G. 

Sacramento,  Feb.  2,  1894. 


Tulare  Grange. 

To  the  Editor:  —  The  semi-monthly 
meeting  of  Tulare  Grange  was  held  at  its 
hall  on  Saturday  afternoon,  the  3d. 

The  committee  on  change  of  ritual  pro- 


posed by  San  Jose  Grange,  in  consequence 
of  the  absence  of  the  chairman  asked  for 
and  was  granted  further  time  to  report. 

The  secretary  read  a  communication  from 
Don  Mills,  secretary  of  the  State  Grange, 
relating  to  Grange  Congress  at  the  Mid- 
winter Fair  to  be  held  on  the  13th  and  14th 
of  April  next.  Many  members  of  the  grange 
promised  to  be  present  Bro.  F.  S.  Chapin 
was  appointed  a  committee  of  one  to  pre- 
pare an  address,  this  grange  having  deter- 
mined to  ask  for  a  place  on  the  programme 
of  exercises. 

It  was  agreed  to  have  a  rehearsal  of 
ritualistic  work  at  the  next  meeting. 

A  committee  of  three  to  interview  busi- 
ness men  on  the  cause  of  depression  in 
business  and  its  probable  continuance  was 
appointed. 

It  was  agreed  that  fifteen  minutes  of  each 
meeting  commencing  at  3:45  p.  m.  should 
be  devoted  to  discussing  the  good  of  the 
order. 

Bro.  Chapin  promised  an  address  at  the 
next  regular  meeting  on  "  Under  what  con- 
ditions is  it  wise  at  this  time  to  uproot  raisin 
vineyards?" 


San  Jose  Grange. 

To  the  Editor:— Since  my  last  budget 
of  news,  San  Jose  Grange  has  forcibly  illus- 
trated the  non-partizanship  of  our  order  by 
passing  a  resolution  asking  Congress  to  re- 
tain the  present  tariff  on  fruit,  and  later  on 
two  resolutions  calling  for  "tariff  reform," 
asking  Congress  to  repeal  the  duty  on  grain 
bags,  also  to  repeal  the  duty  on  coal.  The 
one  relating  to  bags  is  a  direct  tax  on  farmers 
on  the  Pacific  coast  and  on  no  other  class  in 
our  country.  The  tax  on  coal  is  almost 
wholly  paid  by  the  manufactories  and  people 
of  the  Pacific  States,  thus  retarding  largely 
manufacturing  industries,  which  in  turn 
lessens  the  home  market  for  the  product  of 
the  farm.  The  proposed  income  tax  will  be 
the  subject  of  discussion  at  our  next  meeting. 

The  question  of  what  part  San  Jose  Grange 
will  take  (musical  and  literary)  at  the 
Grangers'  Congress,  to  be  held  April  13th 
and  14th  at  the  Midwinter  Fair,  was  dis- 
cussed, and  it  was  unanimously  agreed  that 
San  Jose  Grange  would  do  its  full  share  on 
that  occasion.  A  committee  consisting  of 
Mrs.  Amos  Adams,  Mrs.  E.  L.  Watson, 
Mrs.  Watkins,  Mr.  S.  P.  Saunders  and  E. 
T.  Pettit  was  appointed  to  arrange  a  pro- 
gramme for  the  occasion  and  report  at  a  sub- 
sequent meeting. 

A  pleasant  incident  occurred  at  our  last 
meeting  on  the  occasion  of  the  installation 
of  our  organist,  Miss  Nellie  Jeffards,  who 
had  (or  some  time  been  confined  at  home  on 
account  of  sickness,  by  the  presentation  to 
her  of  a  diamond  pin.  The  W.  M. — R.  P. 
McGlincy — paid  a  well-merited  tribute  to 
our  young  organist  and  the  great  value  of 
music  not  only  at  our  grange  meetings,  but 
also  at  our  homes. 

After  the  installation,  which  was  performed 
by  Bro.  E.  T.  Pettit,  the  worthly  lecturer- 
Mrs.  Amos  Adams — who  had  been  selected 
to  make  the  presentation,  requested  Sister 
Jeffards  to  favor  the  grange  with  an  inspira- 
tional solo.  The  request  being  complied 
with,  Mrs.  Adams  spoke  (as  nearly  as  it  can 
be  recalled)  as  follows: 

"  Worthy  Master,  after  listening  to  the 
beautiful  soul-inspiring  mnslc,  I  thick  you 
will  quite  agree  with  me  that  music  is  the 
harmonious  voice  of  nature — an  echo  from 
the  invisible  world  whispering  in  waves  of 
melody  of  the  matchless  love  of  the  Infinite. 
What  a  priceless  gift  it  is  to  be  able  to  in- 
terpret the  heavenly  echoes  within  with  the 
voice  or  through  the  instrument;  and,  as  our 
hearts  are  thrilled  with  the  sweet  melodies, 
how  closely  we  seem  related  to  all  that  is 
good  and  beautiful  and  true.  We  of  San 
Jose  Grange  are  truly  blessed  in  having  so 
many  young  ladies  possessing  this  beautiful 
gift.  How  we  do  miss  them  when  they  are 
absent  from  our  meetings  !  We  have  par- 
ticularly missed  our  young  organist  the  past 
few  weeks.  Our  hearts  have  gone  out  to  her 
in  loving  sympathy  during  her  recent  pain- 
ful illness,  and  our  prayer  has  been  for  her 
speedy  restoration  to  health. 

"  We  rejoice,  worthy  master,  that  she  is 
again  with  us  that  we  may  express  to  her 
our  appreciation  for  her  faithful  services 
during  the  past  years,  and  we  all  feel  justly 
proud  to  claim  one  among  our  number  so 
specially  gifted  as  our  young  sister — one 
whose  soul  is  so  finely  attuned  to  the  har- 
monies of  the  Infinite  that  she  can  catch  the 
music  of  the  invisible  realm  and  translate  it 
for  us  into  sweet  melodies  by  her  magic 
touch  upon  the  instrnment. 

"  Sister  Nellie,  I  have  been  requested,  and 
it  gives  me  great  pleasure,  to  present  to  you 
to-day,  as  an  evidence  of  onr  appreciation, 
this  beautiful  diamond  pin;  and,  as  it  catches 
the  rays  of  the  golden  sunlight,  may  its 
sparkling  beauty  ever  remind  you  of  the  sin- 


cere and  enduring  friendship  yon  have  won 
in  the  hearts  of  your  brothers  and  sisters  of 
San  Jose  Grange. 

"  May  your  highest  aspirations  be  realized 
in  the  pursuit  of  this  beautiful  art,  and,  as 
you  develop  more  and  more  of  this  heaven- 
born  gift,  may  you  thoroughly  appreciate 
the  blessing  that  is  yours  ! " 

M  iss  Jeffards  feelingly  responded  in  a  few 
well-chosen  words  and  thanked  the  members 
of  the  grange  for  the  beautiful  and  unex- 
pected present. 

Mr.  Editor,  San  Jose  Grange  would  be 
pleased  to  have  you  with  us  next  Saturday 
to  help  us  out  on  the  income  tax  question. 

Amos  Adams. 

San  Jose,  Feb.  3,  1894. 


Lecturer's  Notes. 


By  S.  Goodinocgh,  Lect.  8.  G.  of  Cal. 

Last  week,  under  this  head,  there  ap- 
peared the  first  installment  of  a  lecture  by 
Rev.  S.  Goodenough,  Lecturer  of  the  State 
Grange,  on  the  money  question  —  the 
conclusion  is  published  below.  This 
lecture  is  in  the  series  of  subjects  for  grange 
discussion  proposed  by  Mr.  Goodenough, 
and  is  intended  to  aid,  by  its  primary  in- 
formation, such  discussions. 

A  Measure  of  Values. — Much  is  said 
about  gold  as  a  measure  of  values;  that  it  is 
steadier  and  more  reliable  than  silver.  It 
may  be  questioned  if  there  is  any  absolute 
measure  of  value.  A  yard-stick  does  not 
vary  a  fraction  of  an  inch  in  a  -hundred 
years.  It  measured  a  piece  of  cloth  twenty 
years  ago  precisely  the  same  as  it  does  now. 
Not  so  the  gold  dollar;  it  covers  two  and 
one-sixth  bushels  of  wheat  now  to  one  bushel 
twenty  years  ago.  It  does  well  enough  as 
a  medium  of  immediate  exchange,  but  it  is 
calamitous  to  the  debtor  party  when  its 
measurement  of  twenty  years  ago  has  to  be 
settled  by  its  measurement  of  to-day.  It 
looks  as  if  the  gold  dollar  had  been  elon- 
gated very  materially  as  a  unit  of  measure — 
parallel  to  using  a  yard- stick  78  inches  long 
to-day,  In  place  of  the  36-inch  yard  of  twenty 
years  ago.  Certainly  there  can  have  been 
no  change  in  the  actual  value  of  wheat  in 
the  period  named,  like  that  indicated  of  two 
and  one-sixth  to  one.  Wheat  has  a  more 
positive  intrinsic  value  than  gold.  Take  the 
twenty  years  as  a  whole  and  there  has  been 
no  overproduction  of  wheat,  and  conse- 
quently no  reason  why  it  should  decline  In 
price  to  any  material  extent.  The  real  fact 
appears  to  be  that  gold  has  gone  up — that 
its  measuring  capacity  has  been  more  than 
doubled. 

While,  as  already  intimated,  there  is  prob- 
ably no  absolute  measure  of  values,  and  gold 
alone  appears  to  be  exceedingly  unreliable, 
it  is  interesting  to  inquire  if  gold  and  silver 
combined,  as  they  would  be  under  unlimited 
free  coinage,  would  not  be  a  more  reliable 
and  steady  standard  of  measurement  ?  The 
sufficient  answer  is  that  the  prices  of  the 
great  staple  products  which  have  so  disas- 
trously tumbled  in  the  last  twenty  years,  suf- 
fered comparatively  slight  fluctuations  in  the 
previous  twenty  years. 

Let  it  be  observed  that  there  has  been  no 
overproduction  of  silver  to  account  for  Its 
decline.  In  A.  D.  1600  there  were  27  tons 
of  silver  to  one  of  gold  in  the  world's  stock. 
In  1700  the  ratio  had  risen  to  34  to  1.  In 
1800  it  was  32  to  1.  In  1890  it  had  fallen  to 
18  tons  of  silver  to  one  of  gold.  Since  1700, 
therefore,  the  production  of  silver  has  rapidly 
fallen  off  as  compared  with  gold.  The  de- 
cline in  value  of  silver,  therefore,  cannot  be 
due  to  overproduction.  The  more  probable 
cause  is  diminution  of  demand  because  of 
cessation  of  free  coinage. 

I  add  the  suggestion  here,  that  the  free 
and  unlimited  coinage  of  both  metals  would 
steady  them  as  a  measure  of  values.  Gold 
is  held  principally  by  the  banks,  which 
makes  it  easy  to  run  a  corner  on  it;  it  being 
the  money  of  redemption,  a  fictitious  scarcity 
of  money  can  easily  be  created  by  locking 
up  gold.  Less  than  half  a  dozen  men  might 
be  named  who  can  do  it  at  pleasure. 

But  silver  cannot  be  handled  in  the  same 
way  because  it  is  universally  distributed,  or 
would  be  if  it  was  given  full  legal-tender 
character.  If,  therefore,  gold  and  silver 
were  equally  money  of  redemption,  there 
would  be  far  less  liability  of  panics,  and  the 
prices  of  commodities  would  be  steadily  sus- 
tained at  a  higher  rate.  This  steadiness  of 
prices  is  what  Wall  street  does  not  want;  it 
would  reduce  the  facilities  for  their  gambling 
manipulations,  and  possibly  compel  some  of 
them  to  do  honest  work  for  a  living;  hence 
the  whole  influence  of  the  money  oligarchy 
and  Wall  street  gamblers  has  been  thrown 
against  silver  in  order  to  gain  control  of  the 
circulating  medium  and  be  able  to  put 
prices  np  or  down  to  suit  their  deals. 
(Continued  onpa%c  1 18.) 


LION  REVERSIBLE  Steel 
Frame  DISC  HARROW. 


OUT-THROW. 


4  feet  cut  with  20-inoh  discs  L'st  price,  (50  00 

g   m     •>     '■    20   "      ■'    "     "      62  50 

8    "     "     "   20   '*      "    '•     "      80  00 

This  harrow  can  be  used  with  two  or  three  horses 
as  desired,  having  the  only  perfect  three-horse  hitch 
in  use.  NO  SIDE  DRAFT.  This  is  unquestion- 
ably the  most  complete  and  perfect  Reversible  Disc 
Harrow  manufactured.  IN  THREE  MINUTES 
it  can  be  changed  from  an  out-throw  to  an  in-throw 
without  detaching  the  horses  or  detaching  the  gangs. 
No  bolts  or  nuts  removed  in  changing.  No  chains 
to  gather  trash. 

CAN  BE  MADE  RIGID  OR  FLEXIBLE  AT 
WILL.  Each  and  every  part  is  made  adjustable, 
enabling  the  operator  to  handle  it  with  ease.  Each 
gang  is  provided  with  a  lever,  enabling  the  driver  to 
change  one  or  both  as  desired. 

The  boxes  are  made  of  the  very  best  material  with 
grooved  center,  giving  more  end  surface  than  on 
any  other  harrow,  and  constructed  in  such  a  way  as 
to  render  them  perfectly  dust  proof. 

THIS  HARROW  HAS  A  HIGH  SPRING 
SEAT,  which  places  the  operator  out  of  the  dust, 
and  is  so  adjusted  that  no  part  of  his  weight  rests  on 
the  horses'  necks. 

The  material  used  in  the  construction  of  this  bar- 
row is  the  very  best.  We  believe  in  offering  you 
this  harrow  that  we  can  furnish  you  an  implement 
far  superior  to  any  other  in  the  market  for  strength, 
durability  and  simplicity.  A  trial  will  convince  you 
that  we  have  not  made  any  statements  that  we  can- 
not honestly  carry  out. 

W  ill  lllel  rrn  and  N«rh  Vofce  fnrnl»bed 
wltb  eacb  I. ion  Be  *  ei  slble  If  arrow. 

BAKER  &  HAMILTON, 

SAN  KRANCI8CO  8ACRAMENTO 

Sola  Airent  for  California,  ArusoDa  and  Nevada. 
We  enrry  the  laramt  nod  moat  eoniplele 
HHurl  men  I  of  Cultivators  on  Ibis  t'oul. 

GRANGERS' 


STEEL  LEVER  HARROW. 

ALL  STEEL  "D"  BAR,  TEETH  St  LBVER. 


Harrow  out  of  the  ground. 


Harrow  set  for  work. 


2-tect  on,  50- tooth,  cuts  8f  feet,  weight  207  lbs  S20  00 

8     "      76    "        "  12J    '•         "   325  "           30  00 

4     "     100   "        "17     "         "   438  "  ....  40  00 

2  "  60  "  "10  "  "  235  "...  22  60 
8  "  90  "  "  15  "  "  867  "  ....  33  76 
4     ..     120   ,i        h  20     ■<         "   495  "  ....  48  00 

2  "  70  "  "12  "  "  258  '«....  25  00 
Every  section  has  Ave  steel  bars. 

IT  IS  A  BEAUTY  I  STRONG  AND  DURA- 
BLE  I  ALL  PARTS  RENEWABLE  I  This  bar- 
row  can  be  kept  in  service  for  an  indt  finite  period, 
and  has  proven  to  be  the  Granger's  Favorite. 

The  Granger  will  do  the  work  better  and  faster 
than  any  other  lever  harrow  made. 

Furnished  with  complete  drag-bar  when  two  or 
more  sections  are  ordered. 


We  curry  the  larrcil  and  nioat  complete 
assortment  of  Cultivator*  and  Uarrowaon 
i lil»  Const. 

BAKER  &  HAMILTON, 

SAN  FRANCISCO  SACRAMENTO. 

Write  for  Special  Circulars. 
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CALIFORNIA. 

Alameda. 

The  Walaonville  Pajaronian  says:  Pleas- 
antoD,  Alameda  county,  has  had  a  bit  of  ex- 
perience with  the  beet  business  the  past  year, 
and,  like  every  other  place  that  has  had  such 
experience,  is  willing  to  have  more.  Last  year 
that  district  furnished  150  acres  for  beet  plant- 
ing; this  year  it  is  to  have  800  acres.  The  beets 
from  this  section  are  milled  at  the  Alvarado 
factory.  The  railroad  company  has  made  a 
rate  of  65  cents  per  ton  from  Pleasanton  to 
Alvarado,  including  switching,  and  is  to  put 
in  a  spur  track  from  the  main  line  to  the  fac- 
tory. If  Congress  will  keep  its  hands  off  and 
the  railroad  companies  make  a  reasonable 
freight  rate  for  beet  traffic,  California  will  soon 
become  one  of  the  great  sugar-producing  sec- 
tions of  the  world.  If  there  were  fewer  ambi- 
tious office-seeking  lawyers  in  Congress  and 
more  men  of  the  active  business  and  producing 
classes  in  their  places,  sugar  interests  would 
not  be  menaced  as  they  are  now. 

Butte. 

Farmers  on  the  adobe  lands  west  of  Nelson 
and  Biggs  assert  that  grain  is  in  splendid  con- 
dition and  growing  rapidly. 

Fresno. 

Hanford  Journal:  A  meeting  of  raisin- 
growers  was  held  in  Fresno  last  Saturday  fore- 
noon to  discuss  the  best  method  of  marketing 
the  next  crop.  The  general  sentiment  of  the 
meeting  seemed  to  be  that  the  two  years'  ex- 
perience with  commission  packers  and  sellers 
has  demonstrated  that  this  mode  of  marketing 
the  raisin  crop  is  a  dismal  failure,  as  far  as 
financial  results  to  the  growers  are  concerned. 
A  resolution  to  endorse  the  lately  organized 
State  Raisin  Exchange  was  lost.  The  meeting 
adjourned  until  February  3d  without  taking 
any  decisive  action. 

Humboldt. 

Humboldt  county  nurseries  had  the  following 
stocks  at  the  beginning  of  the  season  : 

Number 
of  trees. 

Apple  140,000 

Peach   60,000 

Pear   10,000 

Cherry   9,000 

Prune  155,000 

Plum   6,000 

Apricot   6,500 

Quince   2,500 

English  walnut   1,700 

Other  nut-bearing  trees   '2,000 

Fig,  olive,  etc   3,000 

Evergreen   20,000 

Berry  stocks   40,000 

The  stocks  most  in  demand  are  apple,  prune, 
peach,  cherry  and  pear  in  the  order  named. 

Kern. 

Kern  County  Echo:  A  San  Francisco  pelt- 
buyer  was  here  a  few  days  ago  and  stated  that 
owing  to  the  tremendous  fall  in  the  price  of 
wool  there  would  necessarily  be  a  correspond- 
ing drop  in  the  price  of  pelts.  For  instance, 
"long-wool"  pelts,  for  which  the  sheep  men 
got  $1.10  and  $1.15  last  year,  are  worth  only  25 
and  30  cents  this  year.  '■  Mediums"  have  fallen 
from  75  cents  to  20  cents,  and  "shorts"  from 
45  to  15  cents.  This  all  counts  in  the  year's 
profits. 

Kings. 

Hanford  Journal:  The  growing  of  sugar 
beets  is  receiving  the  attention  of  the  farmers 
of  this  vicinity.  Thos.  Heriford  is  going  to  set 
out  a  number  of  acres  this  year,  as  an  experi- 
ment, and  Sam  Shannon  of  Coalingo  is  going 
to  give  this  vegetable  a  trial  on  his  place.  With 
wheat  at  such  a  price  that  a  bare  living  can 
hardly  be  made  out  of  it,  farmers  naturally  are 
looking  for  something  more  profitable. 

Hanford  Sentinel:  Some  of  the  farmers  near 
Armona  have  leased  their  fruit  ranches  to  Chi 
nanien  for  a  term  of  years,  according  to  reports. 
While  we  believe  that  any  man  has  a  perfect 
right  to  conduct  his  private  business  as  he  sees 
fit,  we  hope  none  who  are  renting  out  to  the 
Chinese  will  be  found  preaching  anti-Chinese 
doctrine  from  the  stump  hereafter. 

N.  W.  Motheral,  quarantine  officer  for  Kings 
county,  has  issued  the  following  notice  to  fruit- 
growers: A  careful  inspection  of  the  orchards 
of  Kings  county  reveals  the  fact  that  the 
brown-necked  Symnus,  the  parasite  of  the  San 
Jose  scale,  has  been  greatly  diminished  by  want 
of  food,  and  as  a  consequence  the  San  Jose 
scale  has  Teappeared  in  almost  all  the  orchards, 
and  it  will  be  necessary  to  resort  vigorously  to 
the  old  methods  of  spraying  with  lime,  sulphur 
and  salt.  Farmers  had  better  mix  their  own 
wash  and  see  that  it  is  well  prepared.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  formula  for  preparing  the  wash: 
TJnslacked  lime,  50  pounds;  French  sulphur,  20 
pounds;  salt,  15  pounds. 

Napa. 


Ira  W.  Adams  of  Calistoga  writes  as  follows 
to  the  Sonoma  Farmer:  For  the  past  ten 
years  I  have  been  trying  to  raise  the  world- 
renowned  Hubbard  squash,  as  I  consider  it 
much  superior  to  any  other  I  ever  raised.  My 
efforts  have  been  almost  a  failure,  for  the  fol- 
lowing reasons:  The  shell  of  the  squash  is 
very  tender  when  young,  and  the  black  squash- 
bugs  nearly  destroy  more  than  one-half  of 
them.  Those  that  escape  the  ravages  of  these 
destructive  bugs  are  nearly  mined  early  in 
September  by  sunburn— often  one-half  or  more 
of  each  squash  is  fairly  cooked.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1891  I  succeeded  in  crossing  the  Hub- 
bard with  the  Sibley  squash,  the  last  named 
being  equal  if  not  superior  to  the  Hubbard  as 
a  table  squash,  but  very  much  inferior  as  to 


size.  I  have  since  then  carefully  saved  the 
seeds  from  the  extra  choice  squashes  and  by 
so  doing  I  have  now  a  valuable  table  squash 
for  winter  use,  with  a  very  hard  shell.  The 
rind  or  shell  of  this  squash  while  young  is 
quite  hard,  so  much  so  that  I  have  not  had 
a  single  one  damaged  by  bugs,  neither  have  I 
lost  a  single  one  by  sunburn.  They  are  not 
only  valuable  for  the  table,  but  are  most  excel- 
lent for  cows,  horses  and  hogs,  and  when 
baked  are  fine  for  hens.  For  the  foregoing 
reasons,  I  believe  my  hybrid  squash  will  be  a 
most  valuable  acquisition  to  farmers  who  are 
living  in  the  interior  counties  of  this  State 
where  the  summers  are  long  and  hot,  and 
who  perhaps,  like  myself,  have  tried  in  vain 
to  raise  the  Hubbard  successfully. 

Monterey. 

"  We,  the  undersigned  laborers,  do  hereby 
cease  our  labors  on  the  King  ranch,  and  will 
not  go  to  work  for  less  than  $30  per  month." 
The  above  manifesto  was  signed  by  16  of  the 
King  ranch  bands,  and  was  shown  to  James 
Lynn,  the  foreman,  last  Sunday.  As  a  result, 
all  the  crew,  with  the  exception  of  half  a  dozen 
who  went  back  to  work  at  the  old  rate,  viz.,  $1 
per  day  and  board,  are  out,  and  their  places 
have  been  filled  by  new  hands.  Supply  and 
demand  regulate  the  price  of  labor  as  of  every- 
thing else,  and  the  desperation  with  which  the 
unemployed  in  San  Francisco  fight  for  a  $1  a 
day  job  should  have  made  the  boys  pause  be- 
fore taking  the  step  they  did,  and  injuring  the 
cause  of  labor  by  their  failure. 

Placer. 

Newcastle  News:  The  Co-operative  Fruit 
Company  has  a  carload  each  of  sulphur  and 
salt,  which  they  are  prepared  to  furnish  to 
ranchers  at  low  figures.  The  company  has 
also  another  car  of  Livermore  hay  in  transit 
which  will  arrive  by  Thursday  of  this  week. 

The  Record-Union  says  that  the  Sacramento 
Olive  Company  is  preparing  to  set  out  their 
olive  orchard  near  Newcastle.  Six  thousand 
olive  trees  arrived  for  them  on  Saturday  last 
from  the  south,  and  5000  more  will  follow  this 
week.  The  company  intends  to  plant  three 
varieties,  and  of  the  first  consignment,  2400 
Mission,  1800  TJvaria  and  1800  Pendulina. 

San  Bernardino. 

Redlands  Oitrograph:  H.  L.  Salsbury  of 
Cucamonga  will  nave  about  8000  sacks  of  po- 
tatoes from  75  acres,  and  will  net  from  $3000 
to  $4000  for  six  months'  work.  The  potato 
may  be  a  homely  fruit,  but  surely  in  this  case 
it  contains  a  sweet  flavored  juice  for  Mr.  Sals- 
bury. 

San  Luis  Obispo. 

The  San  Luis  Obispo  Tribune  reports  the  sale 
of  183  acres  in  the  Nipomo  tract  to  an  Indiana 
man  for  $7320.  He  intends  to  plant  it  in  prune 
trees.  The  Tribune  adds:  "  That  sort  of  thing, 
as  we  have  often  said,  is  precisely  what  our 
own  people  ought  to  be  doing,  but,  as  with 
other  industries  in  the  past,  it  is  most  likely 
that  new  blood  and  new  energy  will  be  re- 
quired for  the  work,  and,  in  the  meantime, 
our  farmers  will  keep  on  in  the  old,  worn-out, 
poverty-stricken  rut,  trying  to  raise  wheat  in 
competition  with  Russian  and  Indian  peasants 
and  imagining  that  the  low  price  thereof  has 
something  to  do  with  the  silver  question  in- 
stead of  calculating  the  cost  of  wheat  when 
produced  by  laborers  who  get  five  cents  a  day." 

Santa  Cruz. 

The  Watsonville  Rustler  quotes  a  local  prune- 
grower  as  follows:  "I  do  not  think  the  fruit- 
growers suffer  as  much  at  the  bands  of  the  mid- 
dleman and  commission  merchants  as  they  do 
at  the  hands  of  the  retailers  in  the  East,  be- 
cause the  commission  man  is  willing  to  clear  a 
cent  or  cent  and  a  half  on  the  pound,  whereas 
the  Eastern  retailer  buys  our  prunes  for  7  and  9 
cents,  say,  and  asks  all  the  way  from  15  to  20 
cents  a  pound  for  them.  The  effect  is  to  check 
and  confine  the  consumption,  which  means 
much  to  our  increasing  orchard  area  and  pro- 
duction. There  is  no  way,  you  see,  in  which  to 
get  at  the  retailer  and  make  him  behave  him- 
self, while  by  co-operation  and  combination  we 
can  keep  the  commission  merchants  within 
bounds.  A  friend  of  mine  while  in  the  East 
last  fall  had  occasion  to  buy  some  prunes  in 
in  one  of  the  thriving  towns  of  Michigan.  He 
was  shown  an  average  grade  of  fruit,  such  as 
we  have  to  sell  at  5  cents,  if  not  less,  and  the 
piaus  grocery  man  asked  hira  18  cents  a  pound. 
He  seemed  much  surprised  when  told  that  he 
was  making  200  per  cent  profit,  though  his  con 
science  did  not  turn  pale.  That  is  the  situation 
exactly,  and  time  contains  the  only  remedy  I 
know  of."  All  of  which  and  more  is  true.  In 
the  San  Francisco  grocery  stores  last  year  prunes 
sold  all  the  way  from  15  to  18  cents  per  pound. 
This  year  they  can  be  bought  by  the  box  for  11 
cents.  The  same  prunes  bring  in  Santa  Clara 
valley  anywhere  from  4{  to  6  cents. 

Shasta. 

Anderson  News:  General  Chipman  is  pre- 
paring to  plant  20  acres  in  prune  trees  on  the 
Herbert  place  on  Bear  creek. 

An  Anderson  valley  letter  says:  Pruning  is 
now  in  full  blast,  and  judging  from  the  pains 
that  most  of  the  farmers  are  taking  with  their 
orchards,  shows  that  they  have  turned  their  at- 
tention more  closely  to  this  heretofore  much 
neglected  branch  of  industry. 

Tehama. 

The  Red  Bluff  Cause  reports  that  a  Denver 
buyer  visited  Battle  creek  last  week  and  bought 
30  tons  of  apples,  paying  one  cent  per  pound, 
and  furnished  the  boxes,  picked  and  packed  the 
fruit.  He  gave  work  to  all  the  girls  and  boys 
in  the  neighborhood  and  paid  them  15  cents  an 
hour.  After  the  fruit  was  packed  he  had  it 
hauled  to  Anderson  and  shipped  from  there  to 
Denver.  There  were  more  than  three  carloads 
of  the  fruit.     The  gentleman  had  been  buying 


fruit  in  southern  California,  but  said  he  had 
seen  no  fruit  that  in  any  way  compared  in  ex- 
cellence to  the  Battle  creek  apples.  The  apple- 
growers  of  Battle  creek  have  probably  now  got 
a  market  established  for  their  fruit  and  will  be 
able  to  sell  their  crops  every  year  at  their  doors. 
Among  the  oldest  apple-growers  in  that  section 
are  Levi  Crooker,  W.H.  Graham,  W.  E.  Hazen, 
S.  M.  Charles,  J.  T.  Edwards  and  Mr.  8mith, 
and  these  gentlemen  disposed  of  their  entire 
crops. 

Sonoma. 

Santa  Rosa  Farmer:  One  of  the  largest  prune 
orchards  in  Sonoma  county  is  being  planted  out 
by  B.  M.  Jones  near  Geyserville.  It  will  com- 
prise 11,000  trees  of  the  most  productive  and 
desirable  variety. 

The  Democrat  reports  that  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Horticultural  Society  held  Saturday  afternoon, 
G.  N.  Whitaker  was  elected  president,  E.  Hart 
vice-president,  and  W.  D.  Davis  treasurer.  The 
election  of  secretary  was  left  until  the  next 
meeting. 

Tulare. 

The  Tulare  Citizen  takes  a  gloomy  view  of 
things.  It  says:  Several  parties  in  the  county 
have  recently  leased  their  orchards  to  China- 
men. While  the  securing  of  a  foothold  in  the 
fruit  industry  by  the  Mongolian  is  to  be  de- 
plored, as  no  civilized  labor  or  branch  of  in- 
dustry can  compete  with  them  without  becom- 
ing degraded,  yet  these  men,  under  present 
conditions,  are  not  to  be  blamed  for  taking  ad- 
vantage of  any  opportunity  to  insure  the  pay- 
ment of  the  mortgages  held  against  their 
homes,  and  it  appears  that  with  the  powers 
that  be,  so  legislating  as  to  contract  the  price 
of  all  labor  and  its  products,  only  the  Chinese 
are  fitted  to  subsist  on  the  margin  left  after 
plutocracy  has  taken  its  portion. 

Ventura. 

The  Ventura  Democrat  reports  Mr.  Todd,  the 
extensive  walnut  grower,  as  not  being  as 
enthusiastic  over  the  walnut  industry  as  for- 
merly. He  says  that  —  contrary  to  popular 
opinion— the  walnut  is  comparatively  short- 
lived at  the  best;  that  it  will  not  flourish  ex- 
cept under  peculiar  conditions,  and  will  gradu- 
ally decline  as  a  bearer  when  it  reaches  a  cer- 
tain age.  It  will  last  but  a  short  time  after  the 
tap  root  strikes  standing  water,  therefore  a 
walnut  orchard  is  a  poor  investment  on 
shallow  soil.  For  these  and  other  reasons  he 
has  taken  out  a  number  of  his  trees. 

Yolo. 

Black's  letter  to  Woodland  Democrat:  The 
outlook  for  the  agricultural  industry  seems  to 
be  all  that  could  be  desired,  so  far  as  crop  pros- 
pects are  concerned.  The  only  apprehension 
seems  to  be  in  regard  to  the  future  price  of 
wheat. 

Dnnnigan  letter  in  Woodland  Democrat:  The 
sunshine  of  the  past  two  or  three  days  has  had 
the  effect  of  livening  up  the  farmers  a  little, 
and  they  are  now  completing  the  jag  ends  of 
farming  operations.  There  is  but  little  more 
grain  to  be  sown  in  this  community,  and  that 
little  will  be  in  the  ground  shortly  if  all  condi 
tions  continue  favorable. 
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Go  For  the  Gopher  ! 

In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Press  some  attention  was 
called  to  the  destructive  work  that  is  yearly  accom- 
plished by  squirrels,  gophers,  crows  and  similar 
pests.  As  a  matter  of  course,  many  farmers  are 
familiar  with  the  facts  therin  set  forth,  nearly  all 
having  met  with  more  or  less  loss  and  annoyance 
through  their  depredations.  But  as  the  season  is 
timely  for  a  crusade  against  these  robbers,  it  is 
thought  well  to  offer  some  further  remarks  as  to  the 
best  means  by  which  the  crusude  may  be  carried  on 
to  the  successful  and  complete  destruction  of  the 
common  enemy.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  these 
little  animals  are  extremely  sensitive  and  equally 
wily  in  the  manner  of  selecting  their  food.  Conse- 
quently, the  difficulty  of  inducing  them  to  take  a 
poisbn  of  any  kind  is  not  lightly  overcome. 

Traps  of  various  ingenious  designs  have  for  years 
been  tried  with  but  little  success,  as  have  also  dif- 
ferent plans  for  fumigating,  smoking,  inundating, 
shooting,  digging,  etc.  Of  course,  poisoning  has 
met  with  more  or  less  success;  but,  as  a  rule,  it  has 
not  been  presented  to  the  fastidious  little  epicures  in 
_  sufficiently  attractive  form,  or  its  quality  has  been 
poor,  and  it  has  failed  to  stand  the  test  of  exposure 
to  weather  and  earth  absorption  that  it  must  neces- 
sarily be  subjected  to  when  scattered  in  their  run- 
ways. As  a  result,  most  attempts  in  this  direction 
have  proved  expensive  and  have  been  abandoned. 
As  has  before  been  stated,  it  was  to  obviate  these 
difficulties  that  the  researches  and  experiments  ol 
Wakelee  &  Co.,  the  well-known  chemists  of  this 
city,  were  begun  some  fifteen  years  ago.  The  prin 
cipal  points  to  be  attained  were:  ist.  A  poison 
that,  when  taken,  would  prove  sure  death.  2d.  A 
poison  that  gophers,  crows,  squirrels  and  their  kind 
would  find  so  much  to  their  taste  that,  instead  of 
rejecting  it,  they  would  seek  it  and  greedily  devour 
it  when  found.  3d.  Put  up  in  a  form  that  would  be 
easy  to  ship,  as  well  as  convenient  and  safe  to 
handle.  4th.  At  a  cost  that  would  make  the  article 
very  much  cheaper  than  anything  of  the  kind  tver 
before  attempted,  and,  lastly,  of  a  quality  so  endur- 
ing that  neither  time  nor  exposure  would  be  able  to 
deteriorate  it. 

That  Wakelee  &  Co.'s  celebrated  Exterminator 
has  filled  all  of  these  requirements  for  years  past 
almost  innumerable  testimonials  Irom  the  most 
trustworthy  sources  bear  ample  evidence.  As  is 
commonly  the  case  when  an  article  placed  upon  the 
market  proves  a  success,  Wakelee  &  Co.'s  Exter- 
minator has  been  extensively  counterfeited;  there 
fore  it  behooves  the  farmer  who  is  anxious  to  build 
the  largest  and  deadest  pile  of  squirrels,  gophers, 
crows,  etc.,  at  the  least  expense,  to  be  cautious  and 
buy  only  the  genuine  Wakelee  &  Co.'s  Extermin 
ator.    Directions  for  using  accompany  each  can. 

—The  owner  of  the  United  Verde  copper 
mines  in  Yavapai  county,  A.  T.,  is  to  build 
a  railroad  to  connect  with  the  Santa  Fe,  a 
distance  of  twenty-eight  miles. 
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W.  P.  HARRISON  &  CO.,  Clerk  No.  16.  Columbus.  Ohio. 


A  LOT  FOR  $1  A  WEEK 

A  dollar  ft  week  tor  sixty  weeks,  buys  a  lot  25xl2f.  feet 
east  of  Chicago  Heights,  tho  great  manufacturing  su- 
burb of  Chlc.igo.  Sixtoen  factories,  streets  paved,  stone 
sidewalk,  beautiful  shade  trees,  schools,  churches,  etc 
No  doubt  these  lots  will  treblo  In  valuo  within  one  year. 

No  such  bargain  was  over  offered  in  Chicago  Real  K.s- 
late.  Those  lots  arc  now  on  tho  Belt  Line  where  facto- 
ries are  now  is  successful  operation,  employing  ovor 
GO  OOO  people.    Businoss  transacted  for  non-residents 

Address.  DoForrost  Land  Co.,  Unity  llulMIng,  Chicago. 
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The  Headlight  of  the  Future. 

Electric  headlights  for  locomotives  will 
probably  come  Into  general  use  within  a  few 
years.  Indeed,  It  will  not  be  surprising  if 
some  States  pass  a  law  compelling 
companies  to  substitute  them  for  the 
present  means  of  illumination.  Eminent 
authorities  agree  that  many  collisions,  in- 
volving great  loss  of  life  and  property,  could 
have  been  averted  had  the  engineers  been 
able  to  see  more  thBn  the  few  hundred  feet 
lighted  by  the  oil  reflector.  Several  of  the 
terrible  disasters  resulting  to  the  World's 
Fair  special  trains,  just  before  the  close  ol 
the  exposition,  were  mainly  due  to  this  fact 
The  evidence  brought  out  by  the  coroner's 
inquest  after  one  of  these  accidents  showed 
that  the  night  on  which  it  occurred  was  very 
dark  and  foggy,  and  that  the  train  employes 
could  scarcely  see  200  feet  beyond  the  en- 
gine's pilot.  One  of  the  engineers  testified 
that  if  he  had  had  a  few  hundred  feet  more 
space  he  could  have  brought  his  train  nearly 
to  a  stop  and  greatly  diminished  the  effect 
of  the  collision. 

While  several  railway  companies,  includ- 
ing the  Southern  Pacific,  are  experimenting 
with  improved  headlights,  the  Georgia 
Southern  and  Florida  is  one  of  the  first,  if 
not  the  first,  line  in  the  country  to  use  the 
electric  light  regularly  in  operating  its 
trains.  In  a  letter  to  the  Manufacturer? 
Record,  Receiver  W.  B.  Sparks  writes  as 
follows: 

"  We  have  eight  electric  headlights. 
They  cost  about  $375  each  in  place  on  the 
locomotive.  The  cost  of  maintenance  is 
not  greater  than  the  oil  light.  An  old  bead- 
light  will  not  throw  its  light  on  a  very  dark 
night  more  than  150  feet,  and  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  an  engineer  to  slow  up  his  train  in 
that  distance,  even  with  the  emergency 
brake.  The  electric  light  throws  its  light 
from  one-half  to  three-quarters  of  a  mile. 
Obstructions  can  be  easily  seen  at  that  dis- 
tance, and  some  of  our  engineers  claim  that 
a  switch  disk  can  be  more  easily  detected 
by  it  at  night  than  in  the  daytime.  These 
lights  do  away  with  switch  lights,  which  is 
quite  a  saving  to  roads  that  use  them  to  any 
great  extent. 

"  Railroads  such  as  ours,  running  through 
the  pine  lands  of  the  South,  kill  a  great 
many  cows.  During  our  rainy  season  the 
lands  along  the  line  of  road  become  very 
wet;  in  places  they  are  entirely  covered 
with  water,  and  the  cattle  come  down  upon 
track  seeking  some  dry  spot  on  which  to 
sleep.  We  have  killed,  when  we  used  the 
old  headlight,  as  many  as  13  at  one  time, 
and  our  claims  for  stock  killed  per  month 
have  sometimes  amounted  to  over  $1000. 
The  engines  using  the  electric  headlight 
have  never  killed  a  cow,  and  I  am  confident 
that  the  saving  in  stock  claims  alone  will 
more  than  pay  for  the  lights  within  the  next 
two  years."  

Electrioity  of  the  Skin. 

In  his  last  published  work  Professor  Yar- 
chanoff,  of  St.  Petersburg,  gives  the  results 
of  his  researches  with  the  electric  currents 
of  the  skin.  As  stated,  these  experiments 
led  him  to  connect  the  skin  of  various  parts 
of  the  body  by  means  of  non-polarizable 
clay  electrodes  with  Meissner's  galvano- 
meter, and  at  such  times  the  various  stimuli 
of  the  skin — such  as  light  tickling  with  a 
brush,  beat,  cold,  a  needle  prick,  sound, 
light,  taste  and  smell — were  noticed,  and  in 
all  these  cases  a  strong  deflection  of  the 
galvanometer  needle  was  observed.  Merely 
opening  the  eyes,  after  they  had  been  closed 
for  some  time,  produced  a  considerable  de- 
flection; and  mental  efforts,  like  calculation, 
also  had  a  smilar  effect.  These  currents,  if 
they  exist,  it  is  remarked,  must  pass  off 
with  the  moistened  deposits  which  are  being 
constantly  expelled  and  a  new  supply  of  elec- 
tricity would  have  to  be  found  somewhere; 
and  such  electricity,  says  Prof.  Yarchanoff, 
having  its  source  perhaps  in  the  decompo- 
sition of  metals,  taken  in  the  food  we  eat 
and  the  air  we  breathe,  must  of  necessity 
entail  upon  the  organism  a  continuous  strain 
in  its  production,  it  being  from  such  causes, 
perhaps,  that  the  "body  becomes  fatigued 
after  a  comparatively  few  hours  of  exertion, 
and  absolute  rest  becomes  necessary  for 
recuperation. 

RUDY'S  PILE  SUPPOSITORY  is  guaranteed  to 
cure  Piles  and  Constipation,  or  money  refunded.  60 
cents  per  box.  Send  stamp  for  circular  and  Free 
Sample  to  MARTIN  RUDY.  Lancaster,  Pa.  For  sale 
by  all  firet-class  druggists. 


— Mason  county,  Wash.,  cut  more  than 
one-third  of  the  logs  put  into  Puget  Sound 
or  its  tributaries  in  1893.  The  total  product 
of  the  country  was  101,920,770  feet,  valued 

at  $560,564. 


A  Recent  Report  on  the  "  Grip." 

It  is  about  four  years  since  the  epidemic 
influenza  began  its  ravages  In  this  country, 
having  been  originally  imported  from 
Europe;  and,  having  become  domiciled,  it 
has  now  entered  upon  its  fifth  season  of  mis- 
chief in  the  United  States,  although,  fortu- 
nately, not  with  the  same  severity  that  has 
characterized  its  previous  prevalence,  says 
the  New  York  Tribune. 

An  official  report  on  this  malady  by  med- 
ical officials  connected  with  the  Local  Gov- 
ernment Board  of  Great  Britain  has  recently 
made  its  appearance.  Therein  the  existence 
of  an  influenza  bacillus  is  reaffirmed.  Dr. 
Klein  says  that  this  microbe  "is  always 
abundantly  present  in  the  bronchial  secre- 
tions of  patients,"  and  "diminish  in  number 
as  the  disease  is  abated."  The  germs  are 
disseminated,  according  to  Dr.  Parsons,  by 
bringing  the  affected  and  healthy  together, 
as  in  public  vehicles  and  places  of  meeting, 
and  especially  by  the  poison  being  present 
in  confined  and  vitiated  air.  Dr.  Caldwell 
Smith  says:  "An  individual  is  affected  by 
breathing  at  once  the  expired  air  from  a 
person  suffering  from  the  disease,  and  I  be- 
lieve this  to  be  the  only  method  of  infec- 
tion." Numerous  stories  are  told  to  show 
how  the  malady  is  carried  from  place  to 
place.  A  music  teacher  visited  two  relatives 
who  were  victims  of  it,  and  three  days  later 
was  himself  attacked.  However,  he  made 
a  round  of  his  pupils  before  succumbing,  and 
two  days  afterward  ten  of  them  also  de- 
veloped the  disease.  The  ordinary  inter 
course  of  a  household  or  business  office, 
letters  written  and  sealed  by  sufferers,  fin- 
gering account  books  whose  leaves  have 
been  turned  with  moistened  finger-tips  by 
affected  persons,  and  riding  in  close  and 
crowded  railway  cars,  are  among  the  most 
common  methods  of  propagation. 

Isolation  of  patients,  disinfection  of  rooms, 
and  ample  ventilation  are  strongly  urged  as 
preventive  measures.  At  Brighton,  the  in- 
mates of  the  borough  sanatorium  were  pro- 
tected effectually  by  such  precautions  as 
these  for  two  successive  seasons,  and  during 
a  third  season  the  only  case  was  that  of  a 
servant  returning  from  a  distant  place  where 
the  disease  was  prevalent.  When  she  fell 
ill  she  was  promptly  isolated,  and  thus  no 
one  else  was  affected. 


The  Earth's  Motion  Made  Visible. 

In  the  December  issue  of  Popular  Astron- 
omy, Eliza  A.  Bowen  shows  how  the  earth's 
revolution  may  be  made  manifest  to  the  eye. 
Dr.  L.  Smith,  in  Popular  Astronomy,  says: 
Place  on  the  floor  of  a  room  free  from  trem- 
ors and  air  cut  rents  a  good-sized  bowl  nearly 
filled  with  water,  and  sprinkle  over  the  sur- 
face of  the  water  an  even  coat  of  lycopodium 
powder,  and  across  this  make  a  narrow 
black  line  of  pulverized  charcoal.  Place  the 
bowl  so  that  the  black  line  shall  coincide 
with  a  crack  in  the  floor;  or,  if  the  room  be 
carpeted,  lay  a  slick  upon  the  floor  exactly 
parallel  with  the  mark.  After  a  few  hours 
it  will  be  found  that  the  line  is  no  longer 
parallel  with  the  stationary  object,  but  has 
moved  from  east  to  west,  proving  that  dur- 
ing this  interval  the  earth  has  moved  from 
west  to  east. 

The  reason  appears  to  me  to  be  that  the 
solid  floor  has,  with  the  earth  and  bowl, 
moved  from  west  to  east,  and  so  has  the 
water  also,  but  at  a  slower  rate,  as  there  is  a 
slight  inertia,  of  which  the  yielding  liquid 
does  not  instantly  partake,  to  be  overcome. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  line  or  charcoal  mark 
always  moved  from  east  to  west. 

An  Attractive  Offer. 

Readers  of  the  Pacikic  Rural  Press  need  not 
be  told  of  the  high  character  and  general  v.duc  of 
the  Cosmopolitan  Magazine.  It  is  a  splendid 
monthly  publication,  a  marvel  of  beauty  and  excel- 
lence. 

We  will  send  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  and  the 
Cosmopolitan  Magazine  to  any  address  in  the 
United  States  or  Canada  for  twelve  months  for 
$3.50.  This  is  an  attractive  and  unusual  offer  and 
will  not  long  continue. 

— The  committee  having  charge  of  the 
unemployed  at  Riverside  has  decided  to  re- 
duce the  pay  of  married  men  from  $1.25  to 

$1.   

$500,000 

TO    LOAM    IN    ANT    AMOUVT  AT   Till  VKRV   bOWRNT  MARKBT 

rate  ol  Interest  on  approved  security  in  Farming  Lands. 
A.  SCBULLEK,  Koom  11.  508  Moutgomcrv  St.,  San 
Francisco  (Pacific  Mu'ual  Life  Insurance  Building). 

Hay  Pressing. 

if  you  are  interested  In  pressing  hay  write  Truman 
Hooker  k  Co.,  San  Francisco.  They  will  save  vnu  noeej . 


—A  Fairhaven,  Wash.,  man  shipped  1000 
pounds  of  smelt  by  express  to  Dakota  and 
Montana  points  last  week. 


— The  Southern  Pacific  has  notified  the 
Santa  Fe  that  it  will  refuse  to  interchange 
passenger  business  via  Los  Angeles  after 
February  23.    Trouble  will  probably  result. 

—  Spokane,  Wash.,  is  elated  over  the 
prospect  that  the  Great  Northern  Railroad 
Company  will  build  a  large  steel  bridge  over 
the  Spokane  river,  near  that  city. 


hotel. 


-San  Diego  talks  of  a  new  $1,000,000 


«•  B*V  ■  Turk' 

V ni  i  1  luo  m  tiuHwi  

I  VrU  J  W  III  or  wash  oat  Bo  other 
_  _  ■  _  will  doit.  Package  to 

30  minutes^SyW^ib, 

evnol  or  cotton,  40c.  Big  pay  Atrents.  Write  quick  Jfm- 
.       u/  ipcr.  FRENCH  DYE  CO. Vasaar.Mlch 


SI2T0S35 
PER  WEEK 


Cnn  be  mnrir  by  work  ins 

for  un.  Parties  pw-ferretl  who 
have  a  hone  and  can  give  their 
whole  time  to  oar  bunineas. 
Even  spare  time  will  pay  eplen- 

 .  __  didly.  Thisannouncementiiiof 

special  interest  to  farmers  and  farmers1  sons,  and  others 
residing  in  the  rural  districts.  A  few  vacancies  also  in 
towns  and  cities       B.  F.  JOHNSON  dc  CO.. 

•     No.  S  south  11th  St.iKlchmond,  Vm. 


ST.  JACOBS  OIL 


CURES  .  .  . 
"PERMANENTLY 


Rheumatism. 


^j^lBMEHS  I 

Now  is  the  time  when  you  should  protect  your 
families.  ....... 

Take  a  policy  in  the  only  company  which  loans 
its  money  to  the  farmers  of  California — 

THE  PACIFIC  MUTUAL  LIFE  INS.  CO. 

KILGARIF  &  BEAVER,  General  Agents, 

PAOIFIO  MUTUAL  BUILDING,  SAN  FRANOISOO,  OAL. 


PROTECT  YOUR  TREES 

 WITH  

Gilman's  Patent  Tule  Tree  Protector. 

PATKNTED  AUG.  1,  1893. 

Cheapest,  Best  and  Only  One  to  Protect  Trees  and  Vines  from 
Frost,  Sunburn,  Babbits,  Squirrels,  Borers  and  otber  Tree  Pests. 

For  Testimonials  from  Parties  who  are  using  them  send  for 
Descriptive  Circulars. 

33.  F.  GIZjMAX, 

Sole  Manufacturer  of  Patent  Tule  Covers, 

420  NINTH  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL 


GRANGERS'  BUSINESS  ASSOCIATION, 

GENERAL  COMMISSION  HOUSE. 

OFFICE,  108  DAVIS  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
Warehouse  and  Wharf  at  Port  Costa. 


CONSIGNMENTS  OF  GRAIN,  WOOL  AND  ALL  KINDS  OF  PRODUCE  SOLICITED. 


ALSO  ORDERS  FOR  GRAIN  BAGS,  Agricultural  Implements,  Wagons,  Groceries 
and  Merchandise  of  every  description  solicited. 

E.  VAN  EVERY,  Manager.  T.  R.  BALLINOER,  Grain  Salesman- 


Suppose  you  could  save  one-half  Uic  work 
that  you  are  now  doing,  wouldn't  you  jump  at 
the  chance?  You  can  learn  how  others  are  doing 
this,  by  reading  the  PLANET  JR.  Book  for  1894.  It 
describes  in  detail  20  of  the  greatest  labor  saving 
farm  implements  ever  invented.  It  shows  you  how 
to  turn  the  latest  productions  of  science  to  your 
own  account.  It  is  a  book  that  every  progressive 
farmer  should  read  and  consider.  We  send  it  to 
any  one,  anywhere,  free  for  the  asking. 
S.  L.  ALLEN  '&  CO.,  1 107  Market  St.,  Pnilada. 


FRANCIS 


<*j  00., 


IF" OH.  TOWN  WATER  WORKS. 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  unci  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes. 

NO.    180   BE  ALE   STREET,  SAN    FRANCISCO,  OAL. 
Iron  cut,  punched  and  formed,  for  making  pipe  on  ground  where  required.  All  kinds  of  Tools  supplied  for 
making  Pipe.     Estimates  given  when  required.     Are  prepared  for  coating  all 
sizes  of  Pipes  with  a  composition  of  Coal  Tar  and  Asphaltum. 


Send  lor  Price  Lists 

OP  GUNS 
And  all  Articles  used 
by  Hunters  and 
Anglers. 

GEO.  xxr 


GUNS  SENT  ON 
TRIAL. 

OLD  GUNB  TAKEN 
IN  EXCHANGE. 

525  KEARNY  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


SHREVS, 


February  10,  1894. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 


11. 


Seed?,  Mailt;,  ttc. 


TREE8UREES! 

IT  HAS  BEEN  DEMONSTRATED  IN  THE  PAST  FEW 
years  by  the  large  number  of  trees  sold  by  me  tbat 
nursery  stock  grown  on  the  river  bottom  of  Sutter 
count}  Is  far  su]>orlor  to  any  grown  In  the  State.  I  am 
prepared  to  supply  In  large  or  small  quantities: 

Bartlett  Pears,  Plums  and  Prunes 

On  Myrabalan  Plum  Roots. 
— ALSO — 

Cherries,  Peaches,  Apricots,  Apple,  Almond 
Trees,  Etc. 

Special  Rates  on  Large  Orders. 
Send  (or  Price  List  (or  1883-94. 

lames  T.  Bogue,  Marysvllle.  Cal 


JE3.  JT.  BOWEN, 

SEED  MERCHANT. 

A  Ti  PjSlXjFA.  : 

Grass,  Clover,  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds, 
Onion  Sets. 

LARGEST   STOCK  AND 

MOST  COMPLETE  ASSORTMENT. 


Illustrated,  Descriptive  and  Priced  Seed  Catalogue  for 
1891  mailed  (ree  to  all  applicants.  Address 


E.  J.  BOWEN, 


815  &  817  SaoHome  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
65  Front  Street,  Portland,  Or. 
or  814  Commercial  St.,  Seattle,  Wash. 


Sa.a  Ramon  Valley  Nursery. 

Surplus  Stock  of 

ALMONDS,  8  Varieties. 
PEACHES,  4  Varieties. 
PRUNES,  3  Varieties. 

At  very  LOW  PRICES.  Also  an  assortment  of 
other  varieties  of  Fruit  Trees. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES  ON  STOCK  YOU  NEED. 

BALDWIN  &  STONE, 

Danville,  Oal. 


OAK  LAWN 

NURSERY. 

90,000  First-Class  Fruit  Trees 

AT  LOWEST  PRICES. 
MUST  SOLD. 

PLEASE  WRITE  AT  ONCE. 


HARRY   E.  HULiBERT, 

211  THIRD  STREET, 

SANTA  ROSA.    -    -    SONOMA  CO.,  OAL. 


The 
sower  has  no 
.second  chance, 
you  would  at  first 
'ceed,  De  sure  and  star 

FERRY' 
SEED! 

Ferry's  Seed  Annual  lor  1894 
\ contains  the  sum  and  substanci 
of  the  latest  farming  knowl- 
edge. Every  planter  should 
have  it.   Sent  free. 
D.  M.  Ferry  &  Co., 
Detroit, 
Mich. 


Trees,  Vines  and 
Plants, 

 FOR  1893  and  1894.  


Addrkss, 


'  Terms  on  Application. Ihl 
•    X..   33.  BUTT, 


Peuryn,  Placer  Co  California, 


A  Garden  for  a  Dollar. 

Any  one  of  the  following  six  collections  will  be  sent  free  by  mail  for  $1.   Plants  all  distinctly  labeled. 


Vegetable  Sv.-.In. 
1 

20  p'ck'ts,  fine  assortm't 
Flower  Keeda. 
3 

6  pkts  Orna'tl  Foliage. 
5  pkts  Oliniliing  Plants. 
5  pkts  Annuals. 
5  pkts  Perennials. 

2  pkts  l.iuauials. 

3  pkts  Oruam't'l  Grasses 


PlantN. 

8 

3  Chrysanthemums. 

3  Carnations. 

3  Rosea. 

2  Geraniums. 

1  Heliotrope. 

2  Pelargoniums. 

2  Roses. 


2  Chrysanthemums. 

2  Canuas. 

1  Tuberose. 

1  Artillery  Plant. 


3  Single  Geraniums. 
2  Rceuted  Oerauiums, 

2  Double  Geraniums. 

3  Kurlisias. 
1  Begonia. 

1  Heliotrope. 


e 

1  French  Cauua. 
1  Tea  Rose. 
1  Carnation. 
1  Pelargonium. 
1  Fuchsia. 
1  Begonia,  Rex. 
1  Rose  Geranium 
1  Lemon  Verbena. 
1  White  Lily. 


Selection 


of  varieties  In  collections  must  In  all  cases  be  left  to  us.   Substitution  made  if  necessary. 


Sunset  Seed  and  Plant  Co. 


OLIVE  TREES 

In  Variety  for  Nurserymen, 
Dealers  and  Planters. 

Will  also  contract  now  to  propagate  Hooted 
Ollre  Cuttings  for  persons  who  wish  to 
plant  them  In  nursery  spring  of  1804. 

OLIVE  CULTURE  IN  CALIFORNIA, 

Sixteen  pages,  mailed  (ree. 

Address: 

JOHN  S.  CALKINS, 

POMONA,  LOS  ANGELES  COUNTY,  OAL. 


Seed  Farm  and  Nurseries, 
MBNLO  PARK. 


(SHERWOOD  HALL  NURSERY  CO.) 


427-9  SansomeSt., 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL, 

Write  for  beautifully  illustrated  catalogue  containing  instructions  (or  cultivating.    Sent  free. 


ESTABLISHED  1863. 

THOMAS  MESHERIK, 

AGENT  FOR  CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  OO., 

LARGE  STOCK  OF 

FRUIT  cfc  OH.KT^.lVtEZlXrT^Ij  TREES 

AT  REDUCED  BATES. 

SHUZEUD  S .  Kentucky  Blue  Grass,  Clover,  Vegetable,  Flower  and  Tree  Seeds.  SS  33  33  ID  . 

PRICE  CATALOGUE  MAILED  ON  APPLICATION. 

THOMAS  MEHBRIN,      -     -      -    516  Battery  Street,  San  Francisco. 

P.  O.  Box  2069. 


NAPA  VALLEY  NURSERIES. 

NEW  CATALOGUES  NOW  READY. 

Fruit,  Nat  and  Shade  Trees.  Grape  Vines,  Etc.,  Citrus  Fruits.  Ornamental  Shrubs, 
Flowering  Plants,  Roses,  Palms,  Bulbs,  Seeds,  Etc. 

Fruit  and  Nut  Trees  propagated  (rom  bearing  orchards  at  Sausal  Fruit  Farm;  Unirrigated,  Clean  and  Healthy 
Do  not  (ail  to  correspond  bo(ore  making  purchases.    Satisfaction  guaranteed. 


LEONARD  COATES, 


NAPA,  CAL 


McKEVITT'S  EARLY. 

TJao  3XT©"w  Yellow  Freestone  Peacn! 
FIRST  AND  BEST  OF  EARLY  YELLOW  PEACHES.  = 

RIPENS  IMHKDI  ITKLT  AFTER  THE  ALEXANDER  (White  Cling),  which  is  the  earliest 
peach  in  market. 

Fruit  is  round,  of  medium  size,  VERY  HIGHLY  COLORED,  flesh  firm  and  sweet. 
THIS*  PE/VCH  H  »H  BKEN  SUCCESSFULLY  SHIPPED  KlsT  FOR  FIVE  YEARS  and 
Is  no  new,  untried  variety 

Tree  healthy,  strong  grower,  and  heavy  bearer,  never  having  missed  a  crop. 
A  limited  number  of  yearling  trees  for  sale  this  season.    Apply  early  before  stock  is  exhausted. 

:      :      :      :      :     VACA V1LL.E ,  CAL. 


PRANK  B.  McKEVITT, 


OUST 


ALMOND  TREES! 

California  Paper-Shell,  Nonpariel,  Ne  Plus  Ultra 

and  I.  X.  L. 

A  pamphlet  on  Almonds  mailed  (reo  of  charge  on  application.     A  large  supply  of  the  GOLDEN  PEACH  and 
FRENCH  PKUNE.    All  kinds  of  leading  (rult  trees  for  sale.    No  charges  made  (or  baling  trees. 
NO  CHARGE  FOR  BALING. 


Address  PERCY  W.  TREA.T, 


CONCORD,  CAL. 


PRUNE  TREES 

FOR  SALE— 50,000  Trees  on   Myrobolan  Stock 

Imported  from  one  of  the  first  French  nurseries.  Scions  frrm  an  orchard  near  Saratoga.  Fruit  raised  In  this 
celebrated  district  has  taken  (or  us  six  first-class  awards,  INCLUDING  HIGHEST  AWAKD,  COLUMBIAN 
EXHIBITION.   Apply  to 

BALFOUR,  GUTHRIE  &  CO.,  316  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Oal 
Agents  for  Saratoga  Packing  Company. 

Or  to  HERBERT  BROS.,  24  North  First  St  Iqan  rrwF 

HARttY  POSTLETHWAITE,  18  Fountain  St.  fOA" 


THE  HOOD  RIVER  STRAWBERRY, 

Known  as  Clarke's  Early,  is  coming  to  be  acknowledged  as  a  world  beater.  Took  a  medal  at  World's  Co- 
lumbian Exposition.  They  are  bi-sexual;  large;  Arm-fleshed;  prolific  and  uniform  in  size.  They  can  be 
picked  while  they  are  white  and  will  bear  shipping  to  New  York  and  come  out  a  beautiful  scarlet  or  crim 
son,  looking  as  though  made  of  wax,  dotted  with  golden  seeds  aud  painted  and  varnished  by  an  artist 
Their  flavor  is  superb.  They  originated  in  Oregon.  The  first  crates  that  came  to  Portland  this  year  were  a 
fortnight  later  than  last  year.  It  was  latter  part  of  May  and  best  California  berries  were  selling  at  two 
boxes  for  a  quarter.  The  Clarkes  brought  at  once  30  cents  per  box  by  the  crate  of  24  boxeB.  They  sold  all 
over  Puget  Hound,  and  at  Spokane,  Helena,  Butte.  Salt  Lake,  Denver,  Omaha  and  Chicago  at  highest  prices, 
standing  a  2000-mile  trip  without  apparent  deterioration.  We  challenge  the  world  to  produce  their  equal 
tor  excellence  of  flavor  combined  with  shipping  quality.  Any  amount  of  references.  Price  per  doz.,  81.00, 
sent  by  mail;  by  express,  large,  vigorous  plants  at  buyer's  charge,  85  per  100,  820  per  1000.  AdareBH 
GUY  M.  PILKING  TON  ,  HOOD  RIVER,  OREGON. 


OLIVES. 

Missions  and  Nevadillos. 

A  NO.  1  TREES, 

Two- Year-Old,  4  to  6  feet  High. 

Extra  inducements  offered  to  intending  buyers  both 
as  regards  choico  trees  and  very  low  prices.  Order  at 
once  or  open  correspondence  with  me. 

J.  E.  PACKARD,  Pomona,  Cal. 


TR.HE9  azxd  X » I  iA  NTS. 

A  fine  assortment,  best  varieties,  free  (rom  pests  of 
any  kind.  Prunus  Slmonl,  Btng,  Rostraver  aud 
Murdoch  Cherries,  Black  California  Figs; 
Rlee  Soft  Shell  and  other  Almonds,  American 
sweet  Chestnuts  Prsepartnrleng  Walnuts 
Hardy  mountain  grown  Orange  Trees.  Our  Oranges 
have  stood  J2  degrees  this  winter  without  injury. 
Dollar  Strawberry,  the  best  berry  for  home  use  or 
market.  Address  C.  M.  S1LVA  &  SON.  Lincoln, 
Placer  County,  California. 


Better  than 
Ever  for 


Is  Different  from  Others. 

It  Is  Intended  to  nld  Hip  planter  In  selecting  tlio  Seeds 
best  adapted  for  his  needs  mid  condition*  unci  in  getting 
i  them  the  best  possible  res  Kits.  It  Is  not,  therefore,  highly 
colored  In  either  sense  ;  and  we  linvu  taken  neat  euro  Hint 
nothing  worthless  be  put  In,  or  nothing  worthy  tic  left  out.  Wo 
nvltea  trial  of  our  Seeds.  We  know  them  because  we  grow  them. 
Every  planter  of  Vegetables  or  Flowers  ought  to  know  about  our 
three  wurrunts;  our  rush  discounts;  and  our  kITI.  of  agricultural 
papers  to  purchasers  of  our  Seeds.  All  of  these  are  explained  In 
the  Catalogue,  acopy  of  which  can  be  yours  for  tin- asking. 
J.  d.  H.  CRECORY  4  SON,  Marblehead.  Mass. 


OLIVEJTREES. 

ALL  KIND3  OF 

Nursery  Stock. 


Send  and  get  book  on  Olive  Culture. 


HOWLAND  BROS., 

Pomona,  Oal. 


OLIVE  TREES  FOR  SALE. 

Twelve  years  experience  has  taught  me  how  to 
PROPERLY  root  the  olive.  No  artificial  heat  used. 
Address 

W.  ALST0N-HAYHE  Jr., 
Montecito  P.  0.,         Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 


Pacific  Nursery, 

COR.  BAKER  AND  LOMBARD  ST"., 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

FRENCH  PRUNES  on  Myrobolan. 
APPLES,  leading  varieties  on  imported  French  Seed- 
lings. 

PE1CHE8,  leading  varieties. 

CM  ERRIES,  leading  varieties  in  one  and  two. year- 
old  trees. 

PEARS,  APRICOT',  ORAPK4  and  OLIVES 

AT  VERY  LOW  PRICKS. 
—Also — 

Monterey  Cypress.  Pines,  Spruces,  Palms  and 

other  Ornamcntil  Trees  and  Shrubb:ry  at  low  rates. 
Also  Kf>».  s.  Azaleas  and  Cameliian. 

Send   for  Wholesale  Prlco  List  for  Nurserymen  and 
Dealers  only. 


Pepper's  Nurseries. 

ESTABLISHED  IN  1858. 

For  Sale  at  Low  Rates,  a  General  Assort- 
ment of  Hardy  Deciduous  Frnit  Trees. 

I  do  not  buy  trees  to  sell;  whit  Is  offcrod  is  grown  in 
my  own  grounds  and  (ree  from  scale  hugs.  No  scale 
bugs  of  any  kind  to  lie  found  in  the  Nursery.  No  agents 
employed.  Order  direct  from  the  nursery  and  procure 
your  trees  true  to  label.  Ordor  early,  as  oarlv  planting 
Is  the  most  successful  with  deolduous  trees.  Prices  fur- 
nished on  application. 

Address  W.  H.  PBPPKR  Petalnraa,  Cal. 


MAMMOTH. 

A  SUPERIOR  QUALITY  OF  APRICOT. 
Fine  for  Canning.  Drying  and  Shipping. 

They  run  3  and  4  to  the  pound.    Tho  Largest  and  Finest 
fruit  of  tho  Apricot  variety. 

ADDRKSS 

H.  B  SMITH,  Ventura,  Ventura  Co.,  Cal. 


50  000  FRENCH  PRUNE  TREES 

On  California  Peach  Root,  for  sale. 

No.  1-8  to  8  ft  826  OO  per  lOOO 

No.  2-4  to  8  ft.   20  OO  per  lOOO 

No.  3-3  to  4  ft   10  00  per  lOOO 

First  class  stock.  Frco  from  Insuit  post.  Hamplos 
sont  on  a;>|  llcition.  Addre-s 

N.  B.  II  (RVr.V    Milwaukee     Or<  gon 


Kansas  Seed  House. 

EVERYTHING  IN  THE  SEED  LINE. 

Our  8peeli.ltl.-si   Onion  Heed  and  Sets;  Alfalfa, 
Kaffir  and  Jerusalem  Corn ;  Trou  Seeds  for  nurse  1 1 
and  timber  claims.   Have  nlso  a  limited  supply  of 
l.aylhyrus  Sllvesl  r Is  (Flat  I'eathe  new  Fiirnge  plant 
N't*\v  Cntiklnft.|ic  mitlled  Tree  on  itppll.-i.tlun. 

F.  W.  BARTELDES  &  CO..  Lawrence.  Kan. 
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Making  an  Ax. 

On  entering  the  main  workshop,  the  first 
step  in  the  operation  which  is  seen  is  the 
formation  of  the  ax-head  without  the  blade, 
says  an  exchange.  The  glowing  flat  Iron 
bars  are  withdrawn  from  the  furnace  and 
are  taken  to  a  powerful  and  somewhat  com- 
plicated machine  which  performs  upon  them 
four  distinct  operations,  shaping  the  metal 
to  form  the  upper  and  lower  part  of  the  ax 
then  the  eye,  and  finally  doubling  the  piece 
over  so  that  the  whole  can  be  welded  to- 
gether. Next  the  Iron  is  put  in  a  powerful 
natural- gas  furnace  and  heated  to  a  white 
heat.  Taken  out,  it  goes  under  a  tilt-ham- 
mer and  is  welded  in  a  second.  This  done, 
one  blow  from  the  "  drop"  and  the  poll  of 
the  ax  is  completed  and  firmly  welded.  Two 
crews  of  men  are  doing  this  class  of  work 
and  each  crew  can  make  i  500  axes  per  day 

When  the  ax  leaves  the  drop  there  is  some 
superfluous  metal  still  adhering  to  the  edges 
and  forming  what  is  technically  known  as  a 
"  fin."  To  get  rid  of  the  fin  the  ax  is  again 
heated  in  a  furnace  and  then  taken  In  hand 
by  a  sawyer,  who  trims  the  ends  and  edges. 
The  operator  has  a  glass  in  front  of  him  to 
protect  his  eyes  from  the  sparks  which  fly 
off  by  hundreds  as  the  hot  metal  is  pressed 
against  the  rapidly  revolving  saw.  The  iron 
part  of  the  axe  is  now  complete.  The  steel 
for  the  blade,  after  being  heated,  is  cut  by 
machinery  and  shaped.  It  is  then  ready  for 
the  welding  department.  A  groove  is  cut 
into  the  edge  of  the  iron,  the  steel  of  the 
blade  inserted,  and  the  whole  firmly  welded 
by  machine  hammers.  Next  comes  the  op- 
eration of  tempering.  The  steel  portion  of 
the  ax  is  heated  by  being  inserted  in  pots  of 
molten  lead,  the  blade  only  being  immersed. 
It  is  then  cooled  by  dipping  in  water,  and 
goes  to  the  hands  of  the  inspector.  An  ax 
is  subject  to  rigid  tests  before  it  is  pro- 
nounced perfect.  The  steel  must  be  of  the 
required  temper,  the  weight  of  all  axes  of 
the  same  size  must  be  uniform,  all  must 
be  ground  alike,  and  in  various  other  ways 
conform  to  an  established  standard.  The 
inspector  who  tests  the  quality  of  the  steel 
does  so  by  hammering  the  blade  and  strik- 
ing the  edge  to  ascertain  whether  it  be  too 
brittle  or  not.  An  ax  that  breaks  during  the 
tests  is  thrown  aside  to  be  made  over. 

Before  the  material  of  the  ax  Is  In  the 
proper  shape  It  has  been  heated  five  times, 
including  the  tempering  process,  and  the  ax, 
when  completed  has  passed  through  the 
hands  of  about  40  workmen,  each  of  whom 
has  done  something  toward  perfecting  it. 
After  passing  inspection  the  axes  go  to  the 
grinding  department,  and  from  that  to  the 
polishers,  who  finish  them  upon  emery 
wheels.  

A  Twelve-Mile  Gun. 
In  a  paper  read  before  the  Western  So- 
ciety of  Engineers,  Captain  W.  H.  Jaques 
says:  "  The  wire- wrapped  type  had  the 
honor  of  firing  the  '  Jnbilee  Rounds'  in  the 
Queen's  Jubilee  year,  and  gave  wonderful 
results.  On  April  16,  1888,  was  fired  at 
Shoeburyness  the  first  of  a  series  of  rounds 
intended  to  investigate  the  conditions  attend- 
ing firing  at  very  long  ranges.  The  gun 
selected  was  a  9/2  gun,  made  under  the 
direction  of  General  Maitland  In  the  Royal 
Gun  Factories.  The  weight  of  the  gun  was 
22  tons,  that  of  the  projectile  380  pound1, 
which,  fired  with  a  charge  of  270  pound;, 
gave  a  muzzle  velocity  of  2360  foot  seconds. 
The  elevation  of  the  first  round  was  40°. 
The  projectile  fell  at  a  range  of  about  21,000 
yards,  or  nearly  12  miles.  On  July  12,  at 
43°  elevation,  a  range  of  21,600  yards  was 
attained,  and  on  July  26,  with  45°  elevation, 
the  range  was  21,600,  or  about  12 '4  miles. 
The  projectile  remained  in  the  air  about  69  6 
seconds,  and  its  trajectory  reached  a  height 
of  17,000  feet,  or  about  2000  feet  higher 
than  the  summit  of  Mount  Blanc." 


— A  movement  is  on  foot  in  Seattle  to  or- 
ganize a  company  to  cure  fish.  Cod  and 
halibut  abound  in  northern  waters,  and  en- 
terprising business  men  see  in  this  scheme 
big  money. 


Stats  op  Ohio,  City  of  Tolkdo, 
Lccas  County. 
Frank  J.  Cheney  makes  oath  that  he  is  the  senior 
partner  of  the  firm  of  F.  J.  Cheney  &  Co.,  doing  hnsi- 
ness  in  the  City  of  Toledo.  County  and  State  afore- 
said, and  that  said  firm  will  pay  the  sum  of  ONE 
HUNDRED  DOLLARS  lor  each  and  every  case  of 
Catarrh  that  cannot  be  cured  by  the  use  of  Hall's 
Catabbh  Cure. 

FRANK  J.  (  HENEY. 
Sworn  to  before  me  aud  subscribed  in  my  presence, 
this  6th  day  of  December,  A.  D.,  1836. 

A.  W.  QLKA80N, 

Notary  Public 

Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  Internally  and  arts 
directly  on  the  blond  and  mucous  surfaces  of  the 
system.  Send  for  testimonials,  free. 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 
*TSold  by  Druggists,  76c. 


|  seal.  J 


CALIFORNIA  PRODUCTS. 


P&B 


ROOFING. 
BUILDING  PAPER. 
ROOF  PAINTS. 


First  Prizes  at  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition,  1893. 

PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO,  -  .  116  Battery  Street, 

S-AJtST  FBANCISCO. 

E.  Q.  JUDAH,  Agent,    -    -    221  South  Broadway, 

LOS  AJrXTGKEILVES- 


SBND  FOR  CATALOGUE  TO 

FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  W'K'S,  FRESNO,  CAL 


oisrxry  25  yeaes  old 
AND  A  GIANT ! 


.  LINIMENT 


HAS  STOOD  THE  TEST  OF  TWENTY-FIVE  YEARS' 
USB  AND  TO-DAY  IS  BETTER  KNOWN  AND  MORE 
EXTENSIVELY  USED  THAN  ANY  OTHER  LINIMENT. 


Some  ruwu  why  700  should  keep  H.  H.  H.  Llalmenti 

1st— Because  it  Is  the  best  for  Man  or  Beast. 

Id— Because  It  is  the  Cheapest    One  bottle  mixed  with  double  its  quantity  of  oil  Is  then  as  strong  as  mist 

liniments. 

8d— Because  you  don't  have  to  wait  for  it.    You  can  buy  It  anywhere. 
1th— Because  it  ALWAYS  GIVES  SATISFACTION. 

H.  H.  MOORE  &  SONS,  Druggists, 


SOLE  PROPRIETORS  


STOCKTON.  OAL 


SPRAYING  PUMPS. 

Ours  always  the  best — We  lead  others  follow  —  Our 
Double  Empire  Barrel  Pump  has  brass  cylinder,  plunger 
and  rod,  brass  valve  seat,  and  brass  spout.  Our 

GARFIELD  KNAPSACK 

is  made  of  heavy  sheet  copper,  concaved  to  fit  the  back, 
with  metal  valves,  and  furnished  with  the  latest  im- 
proved Vermorel  Nozzle.  The  very  best  Knapsack 
Sprayer  on  the  market.  Our  Little  Gem  pail  pump  is 
all  brass  with  metal  valves,  heavy  hose  and  the  im- 
proved Vermorel  Nozzle.  Special  prices  to  offset  high 
transportation  rates.    Catalogue  free. 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO., 


141  BRISTOL  AVE., 


LOCKPORT,  N.  Y. 


PLAIN  AND  NITROGENOUS 
SUPERPHOSPHATES. 

0-TTja.I*TO  FLOUR. 

Complete  and  Special  Fertilizers 


FOR  ALL  KINDS  OF 


Fruit,  Grain,  Sugar  Beets,  Vegetables,  Etc. 

MANUFACTURED  BY  Till 

MEXICAN  PHOSPHATE  &  SULPHUR  CO. 


For  circulars  and  other  information  address 

H.  M.  NEWHALL  &  CO.,  Agents, 

SO©  &  311  SANSOME  STREET, 
San  Franoleoo. 


OF  CAIaTPORNIA. 

■AH  PBAHOISC*,  OAL. 

INCORPORATED  APRIL,  1874. 

r 

lb 

  // 

<  »pii»i  paid  up  *i.oo«,«>«« 

Reserve  r  ead  mad  Undlrlaled  Profits.  1  ;to. voo 
lllildrndipnld  lo  Stork  bolder.  H34.0O0 

OFFICERS. 

A.  D.  LOGAN  President 

I.  O.  BTRELB  Vice-President 

ALBERT  MONTPELLIER  Cashier  aud  Manager 

FRANK  MoMTJLLEN  Secretary 

General  Banking.   Deposits  received.  Gold  and  Bllrer. 

Bull  of  Exchange  bought  and  sold. 

Loans  on  wheat  and  country  produce  a  specialty. 

January  1, 1894  A.  MONTPELLIER,  Manager 


The  valves  and  work- 
ing parts  of  the  Fulton 
Pump  can  be  removed, 
repaired  and  replaced 
without  taking  the  pump 
out  of  the  well. 

Pumps  fitted  up  for  all 
depths  of  wells,  ready  to 
put  in. 

Send  for  illustrated 
circulars  and  price  list  to 

A.  T.  Ames, 

GALT,  OAL. 

Manufacturer    of    I*  a  asps  aad 
Windmill*. 


$15  SPRAY  PUMP  FOR  $7 

FHBSS  I'AIl). 

Makes  Three  Complete 

Brass  Machines. 
WILL  SPRAY  TEN 
ACRES  PER  DAY. 

Endorsed  hj  the  Lead- 
In?  F.utoraolnglst  or 
the  United  8tatea. 

Satisfaction  guaanteed  or 
money  refunded. 

A  valuable  illustrated  book 
on  o-r  insect  pests  g'ven  to 
each  purchaser. 

We  will  put  thia  pump  in 
competition  with  any  other 
pump  made,  costing  Sl(  or 
less.  Address 

F.O.  WORDEN, 
2716  Mission  St.,  P.  P. 
Only  General  Agent  of  the 
Pacific  Coast 


THIS  CUT  SHOWS 
THE  THREE  MACHINES 

THE  IE*  ■ORDER-  SPU!  ?UiP 


PAOIFIO  RURAL  PRESS  I 
Is  the  largest  Illustrate,  and  Leading  Agricul- 
tural and  Horticultural  Weekly  of  the  West- 
Katabllahed  1870.  Trial  Subscriptions,  60c  for 
S  saoe.  or  HM  a  year  (till  further  notice).  DEWEY 
PUBLISHING  CO.,  130  Market  Street,  San  Franclaoo. 


February  3,  1894. 
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Market  Review. 


San  Francisco,  Feb.  7,  1894. 
It  is  the  same  old  story  in  the  local  wheat  market. 
The  situation  could  hardly  be  worse.  To-day  No. 
1  shipping  wheat  is  not  quotable  over  96^0  ^  ctl, 
with  many  dealers  expecting  sales  to  be  made  at  95c 
belore  bottom  is  reached.  A  choice  parcel  would 
likely  find  sale  at  97K@98&c.  Milling  grades 
show  ease  in  price  at  a  range  of  $i.02&@i.o5 
cti.  Trading  in  the  Call  Board  is  quite  active,  there 
being  liberal  transactions,  all  on  the  down  grade  as 
regards  price. 

Barley. 

The  arrival  of  over  8,000  centals  of  barley  from 
Oregon  this  week  was  the  cause  of  some  speculation 
and  uneasiness,  as  it  was  not  known  whether  the 
shipment  was  the  forerunner  of  other  consignments 
or  not.  But  it  is  understood  that  barley  goes  aboard 
rhip  for  England,  and  will  therefore  have  no  in- 
fluence on  the  local  market.  Trade  is  not  of  active 
character,  but  prices  show  fair  steadiness,  beciuse 
there  is  no  selling  pressure.  Feed,  72'Ac  to  73KC 
per  ctl  for  lair  to  good  quality.  75c  to  j(>%c  for 
choice  bright;  Brewing,  80c  to  90c  per  ctl. 

Dried  Fruits. 

Advices  Irom  the  Eastern  markets  report  more 
inquiry  for  prunes.  Stocks  are,  as  usual  at  this 
time  of  year,  declining  somewhat,  and  dealers  are 
looking  about  to  replenish.  There  is  as  yet,  how- 
ever,  no  look  of  better  prices.  In  the  local  market, 
supplies  of  apples  and  apricots  are  light,  with 
pr  ces  favoring  sellers.  Peaches  have  met  with 
rao:e  attention  during  the  week,  while  there 
has  developed  some  inquiry  for  other  descrip- 
tions. We  quote  prices  as  follows :  Apples,  5 
@5^c  ft)  for  quartered,  5@5Mc  for  sliced,  and 
8@9C  for  evaporated;  Pears,  4@8c  <p  lb  for 
bleached  halves,  and  4@Sc  for  quarters;  bleached 
Peaches,  6@j'Ac;  sun-dried  peaches,  4@sc;  Apricots, 
Moorparks,  nj^(gji3c;  do  Royals,  io@ttc  for 
bleached  &  6@7}^c  forsun-dried;  Prunes,  4^@4^c 
lb  for  the  four  sizes,  and  2'A®4C  for  ungraded; 
Plums,  S@5KC  f°r  pitted  and  1%  to  2c  for  un- 
pitted;  Figs.  3  to  4c  for  pressed  and  1  'A  to  2c  for 
unpressed;  Whit^  Nectarines,  6  to  7c;  Red  Nec- 
tarines, 5  to  6c  5$  lb. 

RAISINS  — Low  asking  prices  do  not  seem  to 
ercourage  trade.  Offerings  are  liberal.  We  quote: 
London  Layers.  $r  to  $1.20;  loose  Muscatels, 
in  boxes,  65@8sc;  clusters,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  loose 
Muscatels,  in  sacks.  2'A  to  2%c  per  pound  for  3 
crown;  2  to  2%c  for  2  crown;  Dried  Grapes,  1  to 
iJic  per  pound. 

General  Produce  Market. 

OATS— Offerings  do  not  move  off  as  freely  as 
sellers  would  desire,  and  asking  prices  have  been 
lowered  as  an  inducement  for  more  liberal 
purchasing.  We  quote  as  follows :  Milling, 
$i.i2}4@i.20  ;  Surprise,  $t.20@i.3O  ;  'ancy 
feed,  $i.i7^@i.2o:  good  to  choice,  $t.io@i.is; 
poor  to  (air,  90c@s1.05;  Black,  82}^c@$t.2o; 
Gray.  $r.02^@i.  12!^^  ctl.. 

CORN— Dull  and  unchanged.  Quotable  at  8o@ 
83&c  $  ctl.  for  large  Yellow,  87^(8900  for  small 
Yellow,  and  ga@g2%c  for  White. 

CRACKED  CORN— Quotable  at  $2050(0)21.50 
$ton. 

CORNMEAL— Millers  quote  feed  at  $20  to  $21 
per  ton;  fine  kinds  for  the  table,  in  large  and  small 
packages,  2K@3Kc  per  pound. 

OILCAKE  MEAL— Quotable  at  $37.50  per  ton 
from  the  mill. 

SEEDS— We  quote.  Mustard,  brown,  $2.75(^3; 
Yellow,  $3.25(0)350;  Canary,  imror'cd,  $4(8)425; 
do.  California,  — ;  Hemp,  3&c  #  lb;  Ripe,  \% 
@2^c;  Timothy,  6)4c  per  lb;  Alfalfa,  7c  per  lb. 
for  California  and  9c  for  Utah;  Flax,  $2  25@2  50 
per  ctl. 

CHOPPED  FEED  -  Quotable  at  $i7  so@t8.5o 
per  ton. 

MIDDLINGS— Quotable  at  $i8@20  p  rton. 

MILLSTUFFS— We  quote:  Rye  Flour,  3Kc; 
Rye  Meal,  3c;  Graham  Flour,  3c;  Oatmeal,  4^0; 
Oit  Groats,  5c;  Cracked  Wheat,  354c;  Buckwheat 
Flour,  5(0)5^0;  Pearl  Barley.  4@4J4c  per  lb; 
Normal  Nutriment,  $3  per  case  o(  1  doz°n  cans; 
Breakfast  Delight,  $3.25  per  case  of  2  dozen  pack- 
ages. 

BRAN— Quotable  at  $i6@i7  per  ton. 

HAY  — Fair  movement  at  steady  prices.  Wire- 
bound  hay  sells  at  $1  per  ton  less  than  rope-bound 
hay.  Following  are  wholesale  citv  prices  lor  rope- 
bound  hay:  Wheat,  \<)lA@is%;  Wheat  anr*  Oat, 
$g!4@i2!4;  Wild  Oat,  $9&@n^;  Alfalfa,  $8@io; 
Barlev,  $9@toM  ;  Compressed,  $to@i2;  Slock,  $8@ 
10  #  ton. 

STRAW— Quotable  at  55@6sc  $  bale. 

HOPS — Nothing  doing,  with  poor  prospects  of 
any  immediate  change  for  the  better.  Quotable  at 
I5@i8c  $  ft. 

RYE— Is  dull  and  weak.  Quotable  at  qo@<)2%c 
$  ctl. 

BUCKWHEAT— Quotable  at  $i.20@$t.30  $ctl. 
GROUND  BARLEY— Quotab  e  at  $i6.so@i7  5o 
per  ton. 

PO  TATOES— The  volume  of  business  is  good, 
but  supplies  are  Lrge  and  quotations  keep  easy. 
We  quote  :  New  Potatoes,  2@2\ic  per  lb;  Sweets, 
75  @$'  ctl;  G  irnet   Chiles,  45@55c;  Early 

Rose,  40@5oc;  River  Bu  banks,  3o@4oc;  River 
Red    3o@40c;    Salinas    Burbanks,  6s@85C  ctl. 

ONIONS — First  c'ass  product  continues  to  ad- 
vance.   Quotable  at  $t@i.6s  $  ctl.. 

DRIED  PEAS— We  quote:  Green,  $i.40@i.6o; 
Blackevp  $i6>@i.7o;  Niles,  $1.50®!  75  $  cl1- 

BEANS  —  Choice  White  and  Pea  sho*  a  smnll 
advance.  We  quote  :  Bayos,  $1  90  @  $2.05; 
Butter,  $1.75  @  1.90  for  small  and  $2  @  2  25 
for  large;  Pink,  $1.60  @  1.75;  Red,  $1.75  @ 
205;  Lima,  $t.90@2.io;  Pea,  $225(^2  50;  Small 
White.  $2@2.2s;  Large  White,  $2@2  20  #  ctl. 

VEGETABLES— There  is  nothing  of  sprcia'  in- 
terest in  the  situation.  Receipts  continue  light. 
Some  left-over  Tomatoes  and  a  little  Rhubarb  em- 
brace the  balance  of  offerings,  as  stocks  of  Green 
Peas  and  String  Beans  are  cleaned  up.  We  quote 
as  follows:  Asparagus,  io@25c  ^  ft).;  Mush- 
rooms. 4@8c  ^  tt>.  for  common  and  io@ 
15c  3ft  lb.  for  good  to  choice;  Rhubarb.  6@ 
8c  #  ft. ;  Green  Peas,  4@7C;  String  Beans,  15(3)251:; 
Marrowfat  Squash,  $8@$io#ton;  Green  Peppers, 


I5@20c  $  ft.;  Tomatoes,  $i@$i.so  #  box;  Tur- 
nips, 75c  $  ctl;  Beets,  75c@$i  $sack;  Parsnips.  $1.25 
#  ctl;  Carrots,  4o@5oc;  Cabbage,  50@ssc;  Garlic, 
i%@3C  $  lb;  Cauliflower,  6o@7oc  $  dozen;  Dry 
Peppers,  5@7c  $  lb;  Dry  Okra,  15c  per  lb. 

FRESH  FRUIT — There  is  improving  demand 
for  Apples,  the  supply  of  which  is  large,  so  that 
custom  is  promptly  satisfied.  We  quote  prices  as 
follows:  Apples,  $r@$i.25  $  box  for  good  to 
choice,  and  35@75c  for  common  to  fair;  Choice 
mountain  Apples,  $i.25@i.5oc  $  box;  Cranberries, 
Eastern.  $7@8  per  hbl. 

CITRUS  FRUIT — The  tri-weekly  auction  sales 
of  Oranges  continue  to  be  a  feature.  The  attend- 
ance at  these  offerings  is  good,  and  consignments 
are  all  closed  out.  We  quote  prices  as  follows:  Fair 
to  choice  Navel  Oranges,  $i.25@2.oo  per  box;  Seed- 
linKs.  75c@$I-25;  Mandarin  Oranges,  65(0)900  $ 
box;  Mexican  Limes,  $6@7  per  box;  Lemons,  Sicily, 
$4@5;  California  Lemons,  $i@2  for  common  and 
$2.25@3  for  good  to  choice;  Bananas,  $1.50 
©2.50  per  bunch;  Hawaiian  Pineapples,  $2.50 
@y.  Mexican  Pineapples,  $3@4  per  dozen. 

NUTS — Trade  in  this  line  is  wholly  of  jobbing 
character.  We  quote;  Chestnuts,  6@8c  per  lb; 
Walnuts,  6  <8>  7c  (or  hard  .'hell,  8'A@gc  for 
soft  shell  and  S'A(ct)gc  for  paper  shell;  Chile  Walnuts 
8@9c;  California  Almonds,  io@nc  for  soft  shell, 
6@7C  for  hard  shell  and  nK@'2Mcfor  paper  shell; 
Peanuts,  3@4c;  Hickory  Nuts,  5@6c;  Filberts, 
io@ioMc;  Pecan,  8@9C  for  rough  and  11c  for  pol- 
ished; Brazil  Nuts,  io@ir.J4c;  Cocoanuts,  $4@5  $ 
100. 

HONEY — No  activeV  movement  in  progress. 
We  quote:  Comb,  ioX@"Mc  #  lb  for  bright, 
and  8@ioc  (or  dark  to  light  amber;  extracted, 
4&@5c;  dark,  4 }i@4*Ac;  water  white,  extracted, 
5@5«c  $  lb. 

BEESWAX- Quotable  at  22@23C  $  lb. 

BUTTER— Prices  show  firmer  lone,  as  supplies 
are  coming  forward  with  less  freedom,  especially  of 
the  finer  grades.  We  quote  :  Fancy  Creamery  28® 
29c;  fancy  dairy,  25@27c;  good  to  choice,  2i@24c; 
common  grades,  i7@2oc  $  lb;  store  lots,  n@i5c; 
pickled  roll.  I4@i8c;  firkin,  i^@ijc. 

CHEESE  —  The  market  shows  steadiness  in 
price,  as  receipts  are  of  moderate  proportions. 
We  quote:  Choice  fancy  to  new,  I2@t3c;  fair  to 
good,  9@nc;  Eastern,  ordinary  to  fine,  n@i4C 
$lb. 

EGGS— Quotations  have  been  declining  about 
every  day  for  the  past  week,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  the 
downward  tendency  has  yet  been  checked.  In- 
creased consumption  is  probable  during  the  Lenten 
season,  commencing  to-day,  but  stocks  are  so  large 
that  this  extra  demand  is  not  expected  to  cause  any 
improvement  in  values.  We  quote:  California 
ranch,  20@22c;  store  lots.  i6@i8c;  Eastern  Eggs, 
cold  storage,  io@tsc  $  dozen. 

POULTRY — Supplies  are  not  quite  so  heavy 
as  they  were  a  week  ago,  but  still  there  is  more 
than  enough  to  meet  immediate  demands,  and 
prices  therefore  continue  pasy.  We  quote:  Live 
Turkeys— Gobblers,  n@i2c  $  lb;  Hens,  n@ 
12c;  dressed  Turkeys,  I2j^@i6c;  Roosters,  $3  50 
@4  for  old  and  $3. 50®  5  for  young;  Fryers,  $4® 
4.50;  Broilers,  $3@4;  Hens,  $4@5  5o;  Ducks,  $4 .50 
(8)5.50;  Geese,  $t.50@i.75  $  pair;  Pigeons,  $t 
@i  25  $  doz.  for  old  and  $i.25@i.5o  for  young. 

GAME— Is  going  out  of  favor,  and  sales  are 
slower  in  consequence.  We  quote:  Quail,  $t 
@i.25  $  dozen;  Canvasbacks,  $4@6;  Mallard.  $3® 
4;  Widgeon,  $1;  Teal,  $i@i.25;  Sprig,  $1.25®!. 50; 
Small  Ducks,  75c@$i;  Gray  Geese,  $1.75(0)2;  White 
Gee'e,  75c;  Brant,  $1;  English  Snipe,  $r. 75(82  $ 
doz.;  Common  Snipe,  750®$!  ^ft  doz  ;  Honkers, 
$3@3  50;  Hare,  $i@i  25;  Rabbits,  $t@i.5o  $  doz. 

HIDES  AND  SKINS— Quotable  as  follows  : 
Sound.  Culls. 
Heav)  Steers  57  lbs  up,  $  tt>.  5    @ — c     4    @ — c 
Med  um  Sieers,  48  to  56  lb;. 4    @--c     354® — c 

L'gbt,  42  to  47  tbs  3    @3%c  2'A@3—c 

Cows,  over  50  lbs  3    @3'Ac     2lA@  c 

L'ght  Cows,  30  to  50  lbs  3    ® — c     2'A@ — c 

Stags  2%@ — c     2    Ois,  c 

Kips,  17  to  30  lbs  4    @  c     3    @  c 

Veal  Skins,  10  to  17  tb;  5    @ — c     4    @ — c 

Calf  Skins,  5  to  10  tb'  7    @ — c     6    ® — c 

Dry  Hides,  usual  selection,  7c;  Dry  Kips, 
7c;  Calf  Skins  do,  7c;  Cull  Hides,  Kip  and 
Calf,  4c;  Pelts,  Shearling,  io@20c  each;  do,  short, 
25@35c  each;  do,  medium,  4o@5oc  each;  do,  long 
wool,  5o@75ceach;  Deer  Skins,  summer,  25c;  do, 
good  medium,  15c;  do,  winter,  5c  per  lb;  Goat  Skins, 
25@4oc  apiece  tor  prime  to  perfect,  io@20c  for 
damaged,  and  5@ioc  each  for  Kids. 

TALLOW— We  quote:  Refined,  sM'c;  rendered, 
4^@4?ic;  country  Tallow,  4@4#c;  Grease,  3@ 
3%c  per  lb. 

PROVISIONS— No  changes.  Moderate  trade 
is  reported.  We  quote  as  follows:  Eastern 
hams,  I2J4@I3C  #  lb;  California  hams,  12c; 
Bacon,  Eastern,  extra  light,  I5@i6c;  medium, 
n@tiKc;  do,  light,  12c;  do,  light,  clear,  13 
@i3>4c;  light,  medium,  boneless,  I2j4c;  Pork, 
prime  mess,  $i4@is;  do.  mess,  $i8@i9;  do, 
clear,$2i;  do,  family,  $24  #  bbl;  Pigs'  Feet,  $12.50 
per  bbl;  Beef,  mess,  bbls,  $7.50@8;  do  extra  mess, 
bbls.  $8.so@9;  do,  family,  $9  5o@io;  ex'ra  do, 
$it@n.5o  bbl;  do,  smoked,  io(a)ioJ4c;  Eastern 
lard,  tierces,  8@8Jic;  do  prime  steam,  io^c;  East- 
ern pure,  10-lb  pails,  nMc;  5-tb  pails  n^c;  3  lb, 


n&c;  California,  10-lb  tins.  io>4c;  do,  5-lb,  nc; 
do,  kegs,  n)4@i2c;  do,  20-lb  buckets,  11c;  com- 
pound, 8c  for  tierces  and  8)4c  for  hf  bbls. 

WOOL— Quotations  mors  or  less  nominal.  No 
business  of  consequence  doing.    We  quote  spring  : 

California,  year's  fleece,  7@8c;  do  6  to  8  months, 
7@9c;  do  Foothill,  io@nc;  do  Northern,  i2@i3c; 
do  extra  Humboldt  and  Mendocino,  n@i3c;  Ne- 
vada, choice  and  light,  I2@t4c;  do  heavy,  8@ioc; 
Oregon,  Eastern,  choice,  io@nc;  do  Eastern,  poor, 
7(qi9C\  do  Valley,  I2@i4c.  We  quote  fall:  Free 
Mountain,  6@9c;  Northern  defective,  5@8c; 
Southern  and  San  Joaquin,  3@5C 

San  Francisco  Meat  Market. 

Spring  Lamb  is  making  better  display.  Follow- 
ing are  the  rates  for  whole  carcasses  from  slaugh- 
terers to  dealers  : 

BEEF— First  quality,  554@6c;  second  quality, 
4K@5CI  third  quality,  3M@4C  $  lb. 

CALVES— Quotable,  at  4@sc  for  large,  and  6@ 
7c  #  ft  for  small. 

MUTTON— Quotable  at  6@7c  #  lb. 

LAMB  -Spring,  I2}4c  $  ft. 

PORK— Live  Hogs,  on  foot,  grain  fed,  heavy  and 
medium,  5c;  small  Hogs,  5}^@55i'c;  stock  Hogs, 
4M@4&c;  dressed  Hogs.  7@7J4c  #  lb. 


VAN  DRAKE  &  TAYLOR. 

523  MISSION  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  Cal. 

PACIFIC  COAST  AGENTS 


Vats 
CHURNS 


RUSSIAN 
at*  BELT 


NxSUPPllES 


SEP^'eowLsf 

A  SPECIALTY 

Re-Balancing 
k  ANDTlN  NIN6 

CpMPLETESTOCK 
SEPARATOR 

PARTS 


Only  Award  of  Gold  Medal  and  Di- 
ploma at  the  World's  Fair,  Chicago. 


Commission  Merchants. 


ALLISON,  GRAY  &  CO.. 

601 , 603, 6O6, 607  St  609  Front  8t., 
And  300  Washington  Streot,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

 GENERAL  

Commission  -  Merchants, 

GREEN  and  DRIED  FRUITS, 

Poultry,  Eggs,  Game,  Grain,  Produce  and 
 Wool.  


P.STEINHAGEN&C? 


404&4-06  DAVIS  ST S.F. 


MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 


-AND- 


General  Commission  Merchants, 

810  California  St.,  S.  F. 
Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 

tS" Personal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal  advances 
made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  ot  Interest. 


MONEY  TO  LOAN 


UOUBLK 
Breech -Loader 
S6.00. 

RIFLESS2«n 

WATCHES 


GUNS 


BICYCLES  $15 

AM  kinds  cmaper  iliau  eUe 
where.  Before  you  bur, 
H'Ti'l  stamp  (or  catalogue  to 

POWELL  &  CLEMENT  CO., 

ICC  Mmim  St.,  Ci n, in D»i,,< >.  1 


ON  FARMING 
Vand  ORCHARD 
From  S10U0  upwards  at  market  rates.  )  PROPERTIES 
We  also  deal  in  county  lands.  Several  foreclosed  prop- 
erties (or  sale  oheap,  on  easy  terms.  Writ  tor  list,  or  it 
you  desire  to  sell,  send  us  full  particulars.  LINDSAY  & 
CRAIO,  Land  and  Financial  Agents,  Crocker  Building, 
San  Francisco. 


w 


A  GOOD  OFFER! 

E  WILL  SEND  FREE  OF  ANY  CHARGE  TO  ANY  NEW  SUBSCRIBER  TO  THE  PACIFIC  RURAL 
Fit  IS? S  for  one  year,  the  celebrated  book, 

Dairying  for  Profit, 

By  MRS.  F.  M.  JONES,  of  Brockville,  Judge  of  Butter  at  World's  Fair,  Chicago;  owner  of  tho  grandest  set  of 
Jerseys,  and  the  Host  Successful  Hairy  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  continent,  and  famous  all  through  the 
United  Statts.  Canada,  England  and  Australia.  Mrs.  JoneB  makes  7000  POUNDS  OF  BUTTER  A 
YE  A  R,  which  all  sells  at  far  above  the  highest  price  ever  obtained  in  Canada,  and  her  book  tells  you  JUST 
HOW  SHS  MAKES  AND  MARKETS  IT  so  as  to  bring  this  price.  Also  HOW  SHE  FEEDS  HER 
COWS,  and  the  butter  yield  ol  many  ot  them.  It  has  a  large  picture  of  one  of  the  most  famous  Jersey  Cows  in  tho 
world. 

It  gives  the  daily  record,  for  a  whole  year,  of  Jersey  Cow  Maseena,  that  gave  8OOO  POUNDS  OF  MILK 
WP'CH  MADE  654  POUNDS  OF  BUTTER,  all  within  her  Kith  year! 

The  recent  te*ts  at  Chicago  have  proved  the  Jerssy  to  be  far  the  most  profltaole  cow  any  one  can  keep,  and 
Mrs.  Jones  has  proved  what  shs  can  make  out  of  them,  on  plain  fa'mer's  keep  and  managemsnt,  no  pamrering. 
Her  herd  has  won  97  MEDALS  (gold,  silver  and  bronze);  SOO  CASH  PRIZES;  besides  DIPLOMAS; 
SOLID  SILVER  CUP,  value  8340,  at  Kellogg  sale  In  N.  Y.  for  highest  price  obtained;  that  SILVER  TEA  SET  at 
London,  Ont  ,  Can  ,  for  THREE  BEST  DAIRY  COWS  OF  ANY  BREKD. 

One  gentleman  writes:   "  I  have  Prof.  's  book  on  Dairying,  cost  me  $10,  but  practically  Mrs.  Jones'  book 

is  worth  more."   This  book  we  propose 

TO  GIVE  YOU,  FREE, 

For  every  new  subscription.    Or,  we  will  mail  tt  to  you  for  30  cents. 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  220  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Price,  $7,915  and  $80. 


MAKE  HOME  HAPPY. 

THE  ROLLER  ORGANS  HAVE  NO  EQUAL. 

For  danoe  music  save  their  cost  in  one  night.  Any  one  can  play 
them.  Over  600  tunes  to  select  from.  Plays  sacred,  popular  longs 
and  dance  music.  Also, 

PIANOS  AND  ORGANS. 

Terms  moderate  We  also  keep  Acoordoons,  Banjos,  Mandolins, 
Violins,  Strings  and  8hcot  Music.   Circulars  free. 

O.    H.  IIA.MMONJD, 
Commleelon  Merchant, 
Room  20.  4th  Floor,  86  O'Farrell  St.,  -San  Fraoolico. 


PULVERIZING  HARROW,  CLOD  CRUSHER  AND  LEVELER 


AGENTS 
WANTED. 


icty  of  sixes 
suitible  for 
all  work. 


Ts  adapted  to  all  soils  and  all  work  for  which  a  Harrow 
is  needed. 

Flat  crushing  spurs  pulverize  lumps,  level  and  smooth 
the  ground,  while  at  the  same  time  curved  coulters  culti- 
vate, cut,  lift  and  turn  the  entire  surface  of  the  soil.  The 
backward  slant  of  the  coulters  prevents  tearing  up  rub- 
bish and  reduces  the  draft, 

Made  entirely  of  cast  steel  and  wrought  iron  and 
therefore  practically  indestructible- 

CHEAPEST  RIDING  HARROW  ON  EARTH— sells 
for  about  the  same  as  an  ordinary  drag. 

I  deliver  free  on  board  at  SAN  PRANOISOO  and 
PORTLAND. 

Address  DUANE  H.  NASH,  [Sole  Mfr.,  Millington,  New  Jersey. 
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PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 


February  10,  1894. 


Lecturer's  Notes. 


{Continued  from  page  112.) 

I  have  spoken  of  money  of  redemption 
That  implies  the  existence  of  "credit 
money."  Such  is  the  fact.  It  consists 
principally  of  "  greenbacks  "  and  national 
bank  notes.  This  paper  is  made  redeem 
able  In  gold. 

There  are  grave  doubts  as  to  the  necessity 
or  expediency  of  this  arrangement.  This 
brings  me  to  the  remaining  portion  of  our 
February  topic  :  The  duty  of  Government 
to  provide  an  ample  legal  tender  medium 
of  exchange. 

Of  course,  we  want  none  but  good  money 
What  is  "  good  "  money  ?  Money  that  will 
discharge  all  financial  obligations;  money 
that  no  one  can  refuse,  not  even  the  Gov 
eminent.  At  present  gold  only  possesses 
that  character.  Up  to  1873  silver  possessed 
it  in  equal  degree,  but  was  then  robbed  of  it 
by  Congressional  enactment.  It  is  instantly 
perceived  that  it  Is  the  full  le%al  tender 
character  of  money  which  makes  it  good 
money.  This  is  imparted  by  Government. 
At  present  gold  only  is  endowed  with  It.  It 
could  bestow  the  same  character  upon 
silver  with  equal  facility,  and  did  so  for 
more  than  70  years.  It  could  even  bestow 
it  upon  its  issues  of  paper.  It  may  not  be 
generally  known  that  it  did  so  in  one 
instance. 

In  1 86 1,  when  war's  dread  alarms 
affrighted  the  nation,  and  when  money,  the 
"sinews  of  war,"  became  a  supreme  de- 
sideratum, the  enactment  of  July  17th  was 
adopted,  supplemented  by  that  of  Feb.  12, 
1862,  authorizing  the  issue  of  $60,000,000  of 
treasury  notes,  without  interest,  and  legal 
tender  for  all  debts,  public  and  private. 
They  contained  no  "  exception  clause,"  and 
consequently  were  always  at  par  with  gold, 
and  could  do  whatever  gold  could  do.  This 
issue  never  suffered  the  slightest  deprecia- 
tion. The  shy  locks  of  the  country  took  in- 
stant alarm.  They  knew  that  if  Govern- 
ment continued  to  supply  itself  with  this 
kind  of  money  there  would  be  no  demand 
for  their  hoarded  gold.  So  they  mustered 
their  forces — more  dangerous  to  the  nation 
than  were  ever  the  brave  battalions  of  the 
South — and  took  effectual  measures  to  pre- 
vent the  issue  of  treasury  notes  that  ignored 
gold  and  carried  full  legal  tender  character. 
A  Bankers'  Convention  was  called,  and 
Congress  was  so  manipulated  that  a  fatal 
"  exception  clause  "  was  inserted  in  all  sub- 
sequent issues  which  robbed  them  of  their 
full  legal  tender  character;  hence  when,  at 
a  later  period,  it  required  $2.50  of  any  of  the 
subsequent  issues  to  obtain  a  dollar  in  gold, 
any  person  who  had  a  dollar  of  the  original 
issue  of  $60,000,000  could  always  exchange 
it  even  for  a  dollar  in  gold. 

If  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Government  to 
provide  an  ample  legal  tender  medium  of 
exchange,  it  is  a  duty  which  can  be  easily 
performed.  The  above  incident  assures  us 
of  that  fact.  If  the  gold  and  silver  coin  now 
In  circulation  in  the  United  States,  amount- 
ing to  about  $18  per  capita,  is  insufficient  as 
a  medium  of  exchange,  let  it  be  supple- 
mented by  an  issue  of  full  legal  tender  treas- 
ury notes  to  an  equal  amount,  raising  the 
per  capita  circulation  to  $36,  or  even  to  $50 
— the  per  capita  circulation  of  France  and  of 
our  own  country  In  1866,  1867  and  1868 — its 
most  prosperous  period.  Is  there  any  doubt 
that  its  legal-tender  character  would  make  it 
as  good  as  gold  without  any  redemption 
specification  ?  So  long  as  it  would  pay  all 
debts,  public  and  private,  what  better  could 
be  had  ?  And  so  far  from  driving  coin  out 
of  circulation,  it  would  force  It  into  circula- 
tion, because  there  would  no  longer  be  any 
object  in  hoarding  it. 

The  single  point  of  advantage  that  coin 
would  have  over  such  an  issue  has  already 
been  mentioned  in  the  opening  portion  of 
these  notes.  Coin  would  have  a  value  how- 
ever the  nation  might  be  stricken,  while  its 
treasury  notes  might  become  valueless  if  it 
was  disrupted  or  conquered  by  other  nations. 
But  such  a  contingency  is  so  improbable  as 
not  to  be  regarded  in  the  consideration.  It 
would  be  a  peculiarly  pessimistic,  crooked 
and  unpatriotic  man  who  would  refuse  the 
nation's  paper  on  that  score. 

Such  an  issue,  on  the  other  hand,  if  it  was 
considerable,  might  afford  a  stimulus  to  pa- 
triotism. The  citizen  would  feel  called  upon 
at  least  to  support  and  defend  his  country  to 
the  full  amount  of  the  money  in  his  pocket. 

There  are  still  many  points  untouched 
that  belong  to  the  consideration  of  our  topic, 
but  I  find  it  impossible  to  embrace  them  in 
these  notes  without  transgressing  upon  the 
limits  of  space  which  I  may  presume  to  ask 
of  the  Rural  Press.        S.  G, 

Oakland,  Jan.  23d.      Lecturer  C.  S.  G. 

Installation  in  March  Grange. 
The  editor  is  just  now  in  receipt  of  a  letter 
from  District  Deputy  B.  F.  Frisbie,  dated 


January  15th,  and  which  has  been  side 
tracked  somewhere  between  Yuba  City  and 
this  office  for  nearly  a  month.  In  it  Bro 
Frisbie  reports  that  himself  and  wife  visited 
March  Grange  on  the  13th  of  January,  and 
that  he,  assisted  by  Sister  Hedges  of  North 
Butte,  conducted  the  services  of  installation 
The  new  officers,  Mr.  Frisbie  writes,  are 
very  earnest  in  the  work  and  he  looks  for 
ward  to  a  good  year  in  the  history  of  March 
Grange. 

A  day  or  two  following  the  date  of  his  let 
ter,  Mr.  Frisbie  was  to  visit  North  Butte 
Grange  and  render  them  a  similar  service 
He  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  faithful  ones  of  the 
order  and  always  keeps  his  corner  of  the 
grange  field  well  tilled. 


Sheep  Dip. 

"Little's  Chemical  Fluid  Sheep  Dip"  has  been 
on  the  market  so  long,  and  has  such  an  established 
reputation  for  doing  all  that  is  claimed  for  it,  that  it 
requires  but  little  commendation  here.  However, 
the  face  of  threatened  competition  with  the  cheap 
wool  of  other  countries,  it  may  be  well  to  remind 
sheep-raisers  of  two  or  three  of  its  claims,  which 
will  alike  appeal  to  their  good  sense  and  to  their 
pockets;  viz.,  its  non-poisonous  quality,  rendering 
its  use  safe  and  convenient,  the  increased  weight  per 
fleece  which  it  produces,  and  its  extreme  cheapness, 
Testimonials  to  these  qualities  are  numerous.  Send 
to  Catton,  Bell  &  Co.,  406  California  St.,  San  Fran 
cisco,  for  circulars  with  full  particulars. 


HOLBERT  &  CONGER 

Log  a  ngeles,  Cal. 

  Direct  Importers  of   

Large  Draft  and  Fine 
Coach  Stallions, 

German  Coach,  Fercberons 
•urmwiwfiim<"  ■  >■•  Kugliah  Shirts,  Belgians, 
Cleveland  Bays  and  Yorkshire  Coach,  all  Kegietcred.  First 
Prizes  at  Cal.  Fairs.  Sixty-One  Prizes,  Five  Bwkep- 
htakkh  and  two  herd  prizes  at  World's  Fair,  1893.  Corre- 
spondence solicited.  Address  SOS  Belmont  Ave.  We  mak< 
special  inducements  and  terms  to  a  company  of  breeders. 


FINE  JACKS  FOR  SALE 


We  have  40  head  of  fine 
Tenneusee-bred  JACKS 
FOR  SALE.  These 
J  ACKS  are  large,  black, 
with  fine  weight,  large 
bone  and  big  style. 
Also,  registered  big-bone 
Berkshire  Hogg. 


Write  us  for  catalogue 
with  prices. 

JETTON  &  REED, 

MDRFRBBSBORO  TENNESSEE 


In  These  Dull  Times 

You  Cai  Largely  laereaae 

Your  Income  by  buying:  an  Incubator 
and  engaging  In  the  chicken  business 
Send  stamp  for  our  catalogue  of 
Incubators,  Wire  Netting,  Blooded 
Fowls  and  Poultry  Appliances  gen 
crally  Remember,  the  bett  it  the 
cheapetl.  PACIFIC  INCUBATOR  CO. 
1317  Castro  St,  Oakland,  Cal. 


HATCH  CHICKENS  BY  STEAM 

JLa*»S^  Excelsior  Incubator. 

Simplet  rerfcet,  Self-Regu- 
latin-i.  Thousands  in  suc- 
cessful operation.  Guaran- 
teed to  hat  ch  a  larger  per- 
centage of  fertile  eggs  at 
less  cost  than  any  other 
Batcher.  Lowest  priced 
tirsUclasS  Hatcher  made. 
GEO.  II.  BT AH L,  Qolney ,  IIL 


-THE  — 


HALSTED  INCUBATOR 

COMPANY, 
IS  14  Myrtle  street.  Oakland.  I' a,  I. 

Send  Stamp  for  Circular 


FEAITK  A.  BRUSH, 

SANTA  ROSA,  CAL.  (Care  Santa  Rosa  National  Bank.) 
Importer,  Breeder,  Exporter. 

S.  O  White  Leghorn 
8.  O.  Brown  Leghorn 
Barred  Plymouth  Rock 
Black  Minorcas, 

Eggs,  $3  per  13.  Send  (or  circular. 


BEE-KEEPERS'  SUPPLIES 

Dovetailed  Hives,  Sections,  Comb  Foundation,  Founda 
tlon  Machines,  Extractors,  Smokers,  Honey  Knives 
Alley's  Traps,  Perforated  Zinc  Honey  Boards.  Shlpplnj 
Cases,  Cans  and  Cases  (or  Extracted  Honey,  Bee  Tents 
ROOT'S  GOODS,  and  everything  required  by  the  trade' 
wholesale  and  retail. 

WM.  8TYAN,  San  Mateo.  Oal. 


B KEEPERS  Sample  copy  of 
CLEANINCS  IN  BEE  CULTURE. 
A  Handsomely  Illustrated  nrr  CIIDDI  ITC 
Magazine,  and  Catalog,  of  D 1 1  O  U  TV  LI  t  O 
I  K  1:1;.  A.  I.  ROOT,  Medina,  O, 


i  American  Bee  Journal, 

(Established  1861.: 

18  Oldest,  Largest,  best 
Cheapest  and  the  Onlt 
weekly  Bee- Paper  in  all 
America.  32  pages,  II  00 
a  year.  8end  for  Fret  Sampli 

$1.00  BUI-BOOK  Mil 

f»10.  W.  TOM  A  00*  U 1IU  ait.,  Chicago,  XU 


Breeders'  Directory. 


Six  lines  or  less  In  this  directory  at  60c  per  line  per  month. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


P.  B.  BURKE,  G26  Market  St.,  S.  F.     Al  Prize 
Holsteins;  Grade  Mil  .  Cows.   Floe  Pigs. 


REGISTERED  8BIRE  STALLIONS,  from 
two  to  six  years  old;  weight  from  1500  to  2000  pounds. 
J.  I.  Parsons,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 


JERSEYS  AND  BOLSTEINS,  Crom  the  best 
Butter  and  Milk  Stock;  also  Thoroughbred  Hogs  and 
Poultry.  Wm.  Nlleg  &  Co..  Lob  Angeles,  Cal., 
Breeders  and  Exporters.   Established  in  1876. 


M.  D.  HOPKINS,  PeUluma. 
Cattle.   Both  sexes  (or  sale. 


Registered  Shorthorn 


PERCHERON  BOR8E8.— Pure  bred  Horses  and 
Mares,  all  ages,  and  Guaranteed  Breeders,  (or  sale  at 
my  ranch  near  Lakoport,  Lake  County,  Oal.  New 
Catalogue  now  ready.   Wm.  B.  Collier. 


PETER  SAXE  St  SON,  Lick  House,  San  Francisco, 
Cal.  Importers  and  Breeders,  (or  past  21  years,  of 
every  variety  o(  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs. 


JERSEYS— The  best  A.  J.  C.  C.  Registered  Prize 
Herd  Is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.  Animals  (or  sale. 


L.  V.  WILLITS.  Wateonvllle,   Cal.,  Black  Perch, 
erons.    Registered  Stallions  (or  sale. 


POULTRY. 


J.  W.  FORGEUS,  Santa  Cruz,  Cal.,  has  established 
one  of  the  best  equipped  poultry  ranches  on  this 
Coast.  He  has  300  Rankin  St  rain  Pekiu  Ducks,  also 
Brown  Leghorns  and  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  Write 
(or  prices  o(  what  you  want.  Reference:  People's  Bank. 
Inspection  and  correspondence  solicited. 


J.  R.  OATLETT.  Pleasant  Grove,  Oal.  S.  C.  Brown 
Leghorn  Eggs  for  hatching,  60  cents  (or  13;  last  spring 
S.  C.  Brown  Leghorn  Roosters,  32  each. 


WM.  NILES  St  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. ,  Breeders  o( 
nearly  all  varieties  of  Poultry,  Dairy  Cattle  and  Hogs. 


CALIFORNIA  POULTRY  FARM,  Stookton, 
Cal.  Send  for  Illustrated  &  Descriptive  Catalogue,  tree. 


R.  Q.  HEAD,  Napa.  Importer  and  Breeder  of  Land 
and  Water  Fowls.   Send  for  New  Catalogue. 


SHEEP  AND  00 ATS. 


R.  H.  OR ANE,  Petaluma,  Cal.  Breeder  and  Importer. 
South  Down  Sheep;  also  Fox  Hounds  from  Missouri. 


SWINE. 


F.  H.  BURKE,  626  Market  St.,  S.  F.— BERK8H1RES 


MONROE  MILLER,  Eliaio,  Ventura  County,  Cal., 
Breeder  of  Registered  Berkshire  Hogs. 


H.  J.  PHILPOTT,  Nlles,  Cal.,  importer  and  breeder 
of  Tecumseh  and  other  choice  strains  of  Registered 
Poland-China  Hogs. 


J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden,  Cal.  Breeder  and  Importer 
of  Thoroughbred  Swine.  8mall  Yorkshire  Victoria, 
Essex  and  Poland-China.    Superior  Stock,  new  Prices. 


BBRK8HIRE8  St  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS, 

Best  Stock;  alsoDairv  Strains  of  Jerseys  and  Holsteins. 
Wm.  Nlleg  &  Co.  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Established  1876. 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sao.  Co.,  Cal.— Breeder  of 
Short-Horn  Cattle,  Poland-China  and  Berkshire  Hogs. 


rYLER  BEACH,  San  Jose,  Cal.  Breeder  of  Thor- 
oughbred Berkshire  and  Essex  Hogs. 


CHAS.  A.  8TOWE,  Stockton,  Reglst'r'd  Berkshires. 


HAYWARD'S 

SHEEP  DIPS 


Hay  ward's  famous  Paste  and  Liaaid 
Dips  received  the  Highest  Award  at  the 
World's  Colombian  Exposition,  also  the 
Prize  Medal  at  the  California  State  Fair. 
Dips  from  all  over  the  world  were  ex- 
hibited at  Chicago  and  practical  sheep 
men  prononnced  Hayward's  the  best  and 
most  effective  medicine  for  the  cure  of  scab 
and  general  benefit  to  wool, 

CHRISTY  &  WISE, 

General  and  Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacilc 

Office  -fifth  and  Townsend  Streets, 

San  Francisco. 


HOW  TO  RAISE  TURKEYS  I 


Tbe  numerous  diseases  that  are  usually 
prevalent  among  very  Young  Turkeys 
may  be  prevented  by  tbe  use  of 

CARY'S  PILLS. 

Send  for  Circular 

EL  FOUGERA  &  CO., 

80  North  William  Streat.  New  York. 


BUSINESS  COLLEGE. 

24  POST  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

FOR  SEVENTY- FIVE  DOLLARS 

This  College  Instructs  in  Shorthand,  Type- Writing,  Book- 
keeping, Telegraphy,  Penmanship,  Drawing,  all  the 
English  branehes,  and  everything  pertaining  to  business, 
for  full  six  months.  We  have  sixteen  teachers  and  give 
Individual  Instruction  to  all  our  pupils.  Our  school  has 
Its  graduates  In  every  part  of  the  State,  er  SEND  FOR 
CIRCULAR.    E.  P.  HKALD,  Pres.   0.  S.  HALEY,  Sea 


ACTUAL    BUSINESS  PRACTICE. 


Rates  of  Tuition  Very  Moderate 

Bookkeeping,  Penmanship,  Shorthand,  Typewriting, 
English  Branches,  etc.  Graduates  aided  In  getting  po- 
s'tlong.    Send  for  circulars.      T.  A  ROBINSON.  I  res. 


LITTLE'S  CHEMICAL  FLUID  NON-POISONOUS 

 sSHBBP  ?DTP.=  

IBW-A.RB    OF    CIIEAI?  IMITATIONS. 

Ooe  galloD,  mixed  with  60  gallons  of  cold  water,  will  dip  thoroughly  180  sheep,  at  a  cost 
of  one  cent  each.  Easily  applied;  a  nourisher  of  wool;  a  certain  cure  for  80 A B.  Lit- 
tle's dip  Is  put  up  iu  red,  iron  drums,  containing  5  English  or  6$  American  gallons, 
aud  is  sold  to  the  trade  hy  the  English  gallon.  For  the  convenience  of  our  many  cus- 
tomers It  Is  also  put  up  In  one-gallon  packages,  for  which  we  make  do  extra  charge. 
Each  drum  and  package  bears  the  orange  label  of  "  Little's  Dip." 

CATTON.  BELL  &  CO..  Sole  Agents, 

(Successors  to  Falkner,  Bell  k  Oo.) 
NO.  406  CALIFORNIA  STREET,  SAN  FRANOISOO,  OAL. 


DROP  IT 


IF  YOUR  BUSINESS  DOES  NOT  PAY 
Chickens  are  easily  and  successfully 
raised  by  using  the  Petaluma  Incu- 
bators and  Brooders.ffl  Our  illus- 
trated catalogue  tells  all  about  it  Don't 
buy  any  but  the  Petaluma  if  you  want  strong,  vigorous  chicks.  We 
are  Pacific  Coast  Headquarters  for  Bone  and  Clover  Cutters,  Markers, 
Books,  Caponiziug  Tools,  Fountains,  Flood's  Roup  Cure,  Morris 
Poultry  Cure,  Creosozone  the  great  chlckcn-licc  killer  and  every  other 
article  required  by  poultry  raisers.  See  the  machines  in  operation  at 
our  exhibit  with  the  Norwalk  Ostrich  Farm,  Midwinter  Fair,  hatch- 
ing ostriches  and  all  kinds  of  eggs.  Catalogue  free,  if  you  want  it, 
write  to  us.  PETAI.I  KIjI    I  NCI' BATOR  CO., 

750-752-754-756  Main  St.,  Petaluma,  Cal. 


BERKSHIRE  SWINE. 

Prize  Herd  of  Southern  Oalifornia. 

PIGS  OF  ALL  AGES  FOR  SALE. 

SESSIONS  4  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

P.  O.  Box  086. 


February  10,  1894. 
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California  Agriculture  in  1893. 

{Continued  from  page  109.) 

125,081  pounds,  besides  which  there  was 
about  7,000,000  pounds  of  maple  and  other 
sugars  that  failed  to  come  up  to  the  bounty 
standard.  These  figures  give  us  a  total  of 
4,236,086,030  pounds  of  sugar  consumed  in 
this  country  for  that  year,  showing  that  we 
import  90  per  cent  of  the  sugar  we  use. 

Does  not  this  show  a  great  field  for  the 
development  of  the  sugar  industry  in  this 
State,  where  we  have  ample  lands  that  are 
not  u>fd  for  anything  else,  and  would  yield 
prodigiously  in  beet  culture? 

Hon.  Richard  Gird,  a  member  of  this 
board,  entered  upon  experiment  three  years 
ago  in  the  scientific  cultivation  of  the  sugar 
beet  upon  a  36  000  acre  sheep  pasture  in  San 
Bernardino  county,  and  on  the  showing 
made  the  first  year  secured  the  introduction 
of  capital  by  experienced  men  to  assist  in 
the  building  and  operation  of  a  factory  in 
the  midst  of  the  lands  set  apart  for  beet  cul- 
ture, and  after  two  years'  experience  in  the 
manufacture  of  sugar  it  is  pronounced  an 
unqualified  success  in  both  consumption 
of  beets  and  the  production  of  a  marketable 
article  of  sugar. 

Referring  to  the  season  just  closed,  and 
the  prospects  ahead  for  the  enterprise,  it  can 
best  be  told  in  Mr.  Gird's  own  words,  which 
we  here  quote : 

"  In  the  season  of  1893  nearly  52,000  tons 
of  beets  were  delivered  at  the  Chino  Valley 
Beet  Sugar  Factory,  and  were  converted 
into  15,100,000  pounds  of  sugar.  The 
average  tonnage  per  acre  was  17,  and  the 
average  sugar  percentage  was  15.  The 
Chino  Valley  Beet  Sugar  Company,  upon 
the  successful  showing  of  1892  and  the  im- 
proved prospects  of  1893,  increased  the  ca- 
pacity of  their  factory  from  330  to  600  tons 
of  beets  per  day,  and  for  1894  intend  to  in- 
crease the  capacity  to  800  tons  of  beets  per 
day,  and  which  may  be  considered  as  ample 
proof  of  the  success  of  the  enterprise.  This 
season  myself  and  170  farmers  cultivated 
over  4000  acres  of  sugar  beets,  2500  acres 
of  which  was  in  good  condition,  and  the  re 
maining  1500  acres  sod  land  broken  up  for 
the  first  time,  and  from  the  latter  the  ton- 
nage was  necessarily  light.  There  were  dis- 
tributed during  the  last  campaign  iome 
$350,000  for  beets  and  labor,  which  would 
otherwise  have  gone  out  of  the  country  to 
purchase  foreign  sugar.  Upon  this  tract  of 
20,000  acres,  which  a  little  more  than  three 
years  ago  was  an  open  cattle  range,  are  lo- 
cated 170  industrious  and  intelligent  farmers 
with  their  families;  395  of  their  children  at 
tend  the  common  schools  that  have  been 
established  here.  (We  are  just  about  to 
commence  the  erection  of  a  $10,000  school- 
house.)  Three  churches  have  been  built,  and 
a  community  organized  and  started  out  under 
such  favorable  auspices  of  such  profitable  in- 
dustrial agricultural  employment  as  to  have 
an  assured  future." 

And  in  addition  to  which  he  writes:  "  The 
establishment  of  a  beet-sugar  factory  in 
community  means  the  placing  of  a  cash 
market  at  fixed  prices  for  the  farmers'  pro 
duce  at  their  own  doors;  it  enhances  the 
value  of  the  land  at  least  threefold,  by  giv 
ing  it  an  income-paying  value;  It  means 
the  distribution  in  the  community  of  so  many 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars,  and  profit- 
able and  healthy  employment  for  hundreds 
of  families,  besides  the  saving  to  the  country 
of  the  value  of  the  sugar,  which  would 
otherwise  have  gone  abroad  into  the  pockets 
of  foreigners." 

GOOD  ROADS. 

Following  up  the  suggestion  made  in  our 
last  report  upon  good  roads,  we  would  say 
that  the  subject  should  not  be  permitted  to 
lie  dormant;  that  the  farming  community  in 
every  county  in  the  State  should  continue  to 
urge  the  building  of  a  permanent  roadway 
from  all  parts  of  their  county  to  the  county 
seat,  to  be  followed  by  improvements  of 
cross  and  branch  roads,  that  all  points  of 
interest  could  be  reached  at  any  season  of 
the  year,  thereby  enabling  the  producer  to 
market  his  products  at  will. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  at  the  next  session 
of  the  Legislature  a  general  system  of  per- 
manent road  building  will  be  made  a  law, 
and  the  old  plan  of  road  making  be  retired 
forever.  What  we  want  is  rock-built  high- 
ways that  will  last  through  this  generation 
of  people,  and  let  them  be  made  at  such 
times  of  the  year  when  demands  for  labor 
in  other  avenues  is  light,  thereby  accom- 
plishing much  good  for  both  the  land-owner 
and  laborer. 

Idaho  has  begun  right;  she  has  a  State 
Wagon  Road  Commission  that  is  perfecting 
her  roadways,  and  we  note  with  great  satis- 
faction that  the  Commission  is  doing  admir- 
able work  in  the  construction  of  permanent 
rock-built  roads.  A  contract  recently  let 
in  that  young  State  provides  for  the  building 
of  a  perfect  roadway,  forming  a  main  trunk 


line  connecting  the  northern  and  southern 
sections  of  that  State.  They  are  starting 
properly,  and  the  example  there  set  could 
be  followed  with  benefit  by  this  State. 

OTHER  AGRICULTURAL  ITEMS. 

California's  future  depends  wholly  upon 
her  soil  production,  and  every  encourage- 
ment should  be  given  in  promoting  an  in- 
crease of  ratio.  To  this  end  diversified  agri- 
culture is  most  essential,  and  as  we  have 
both  soil  and  climate  for  the  successful 
culture  of  all  kinds  of  products,  we  only 
lack  soil-workers  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
utilize  the  immense  acreage  available. 

Some  may  say  the  land  is  not  available 
by  reason  of  large  holdings  that  now  exist. 
But  we  are  assured  through  experience  of 
those  who  have  sold  large  tracts  of  land 
by  cutting  it  up  in  subdivisions  that  other 
holders  of  similar  tracts  are  about  ready  to 
follow  the  example  and  dispose  of  their  land 
in  the  same  manner.  These  sales  are  made 
to  actual  settlers  upon  a  basis  that  insures 
"mprovement.  Some  such  sales  have  re- 
quired a  small  proportion  of  the  purchase 
price  down  and  the  remainder  at  intervals 
greed  upon  to  extend  from  five  to  six  years, 
while  others  have  been  made  without  any 
payment  except  the  first  year's  interest  to 
parties  giving  satisfactory  assurances  of  their 
intention  of  improving  the  land  thus  pur- 
chased and  payment  therefore  guaranteed, 
by  mortgage,  from  the  earnings  of  the  land. 
By  this  system  much  land  has  been  disposed 
of  at  fair  prices  to  both  seller  and  buyer,  and 
the  State  is  steadily  gaining  thereby  a  pro- 
ductive population. 

The  fruit  interest  has  probably  progressed 
more  by  this  plan  than  other  interests,  al- 
though some  advancement  in  our  dairy  busi- 
ness has  resulted  under  same  conditions. 
But  we  have  made  a  beginning  toward  a 
successful  accomplishment  of  cutting  up  the 
large  tracts  of  land  for  sale;  the  success  of 
one  sale  encourages  others,  and  the  result 
will  be  in  a  few  years  just  what  the  State 
needs,  a  population  of  producers. 

There  are  yet  ample  opportunities  for  the 
advancement  of  other  agricultural  interests 
under  same  conditions,  and  we  can  assure 
those  who  are  seeking  the  vocation  that  they 
can  obtain  the  necessary  land  in  this  State 
upon  long  and  easy  payments. 

We  again  call  attention  to  the  necessity  of 
agricultural  education  by  the  use  of  text- 
books in  our  public  schools  giving  the  rudi- 
ments of  soil  culture  for  the  benefit  of  our 
successors  in  life.  We  believe  this  branch 
of  study  as  essential  to  the  students  of  this 
State  as  are  our  form  of  civil  government  01 
the  geographical  knowledge  of  the  country. 

The  student  can  be  better  prepared  in  the 
art  of  agriculture  by  early  study  than  in 
most  any  other  branch  of  learning,  that  is, 
it  will  be  more  retentive  by  reason  of  the 
surroundings,  should  the  student  desire  to 
follow  it  in  after  life,  than  would  the  first 
principle  of  any  other  study  that  might  have 
been  taken  up  at  the  same  time.  Facilities 
should  certainly  be  given  for  the  study  of  an 
art  that  is  the  chief  resource  of  a  State. 
Other  professions  are  over  crowded,  so  why 
not  encourage  advancement  in  an  occupa 
tion  so  susceptible  of  extension  as  agricul 
ture?  It  is  needed,  probably,  more  in  thii 
State  than  in  others,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  it  will  be 
given  equal  advantages  with  other  arts  and 
sciences  in  the  common  schools  of  the  State, 

THE  FAIRS. 

The  balance  of  the  society's  report  relates 
to  the  citrus  fruit  fairs  and  State  fairs  held 
under  its  auspices.  It  is  shown  that  the  re- 
ceipts at  the  last  State  fair  ran  behind  its 
expenses  $5435.  The  report  continues:  Our 
losses  clearly  come  from  non-attendance, 
and  not  from  undue  extravagance.  We 
early  foresaw  that  retrenchment  was  neces- 
sary and  we  made  marked  reductions  in  all 
expenses,  but,  as  the  result  shows,  the  fall 
ng  off  was  greater  than  we  provided  for, 
and  in  consequence  our  indebtedness  has 
been  increased  instead  of  diminished — the 
first  time  for  many  years  the  balance  for 
particular  season  appearing  on  the  wrong 
side. 

For  many  years  our  indebtedness,  which 
was  Incurred  firstly  by  necessary  permanent 
mprovement,  has  been  carried  upon  the  per 
sonal  credit  of  the  directors  of  this  board, 
many  of  whom  have  devoted  years  of  their 
time  to  the  welfare  of  the  institution  and  the 
Interest  it  represents.  Our  hope  is  that  at 
the  next  session  of  the  Legislature  the  mem- 
bers thereof  will  recognize  the  necessity  of 
providing  sufficient  funds  to  meet  the  ex- 
penses of  an  institution  that  so  directly  bene- 
fits the  agricultural  Interests  of  the  State  as 
does  this  society.  We  have  heretofore  de 
voted  almost  the  entire  appropriation  to 
premiums,  thereby  returning  the  money 
given  us  as  aid  to  the  people  directly  after 
having  used  it  in  encouraging  the  resources 
of  the  State,  preferring  to  have  the  earnings 


of  the  institution  meet  the  necessary  ex- 
penses. 

As  the  law  prohibits  the  use  of  money  ap- 
propriated in  the  general  appropriation  bill  for 
permanent  Improvements,  we  were  forced  to 
meet  this  expenditure  likewise  from  our 
earnings,  which  have  been  insufficient  for 
both  expenses  and  improvements;  hence  our 
large  debt  of  to  day.  We  are  thus  prevented 
from  making  many  additional  improvements 
to  the  State's  property  now  needed.  If 
funds  were  provided  for  this  item  of  expense, 
we  are  confident,  with  proper  management, 
that  our  entire  indebtedness  can  be  wiped 
out  during  the  next  two  years.  The  net  in- 
debtedness February  I,  1894,  was  $19,- 
470  27. 


?eeds,  Mapts,  ttc. 


OROVILLE  NURSERIES. 

OROVILLB,     -    -    Butte  Co..  Oal. 

W.  W.  WILL,  Proprietor. 

I  have  the  following  surplus  stock  to  offer  at  the 
prices  quoted: 

Number.    Feet.  Price. 

FOBter  Peach                                3000     4  to  «  8  cts. 

Early  Crawford  Poach                    6000     4  to  6  8  cts. 

Late  Crawford  Peach                     6000     4  to  6  8  cts. 

Muir  Peach                                   1000     2  to  4  6  cts. 

French  Prune  on  Almonu               8000     6  to  8  «  cts. 

French  Prune  on  Myrobolan          6000     4  to  0  Sets. 

Apple                                          2000     4  to  6  0  cts. 

Cherry                                         2000     4  to  8  Sets. 

Apricot                                        1000     4  to  6  S  cts. 

Almond                                       2000     4  to  6  8  cts. 

Sweet  Seedling  Orange                  6000     3  to  6  20  ots. 

Picholioe  Olive                           1000     3  to  6  Sets. 

Pomcgranato                                1000     J  to  4  8  cts. 

All  trees  warranted  to  be  froe  from  root  knot  and 
scale  of  every  kind.   Correspondence  solicited. 


Wire  Fence  Wanted. 

In  spite  of  a  oapaoity  that  will  soon  reach  30  miles 
every  24  hours,  we  expect  to  run  short  of  fence  next 
spring.  Rather  than  disappoint  customers,  we  might  sup- 
ply some  other  make  if  up  to  our  standard.  Any  one 
having  a  fence  that  will  h(  and  oar  test  is  invited  to 
submit  sample.    Will  explain  test  next  week. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO,  limn.  Hick: 


C.  H.  EVANS  &  CO., 

(Successors  to  THOMSON  &  EVANS.) 

1 10  and  1  IS  Beale  Street,  S.  F. 

MACHINE  WORKS, 
Steam  Pumps  Steam  Engines 

And  All  Kinds  Of  MACHINERY. 


TREE     W  ASH. 

OLIVE  DIP. 

"  Greenbank  "  Powdered  Caustic 
Soda  and  Pure  Potash. 

r.  W.  JACKSON  cfc  CO- 
Sole  Agents, 

"Jo  6  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Oal. 


FOR  SALE  OR  EXCHANGE 

For  Fruit  tr  Grain  Ranch, 

Oakland  residence  lots,  situated  on  elevated  ground,  in 
choice  neighborhood;  values  from  $10,000  to  $40,000. 
For  particulars  apply 

Box  E, "  Pacific  Rural  Press." 


WELL  MACHINERY^. 


LIGHTNING 
LARGEST    |  _ 

All  kiiuls  of  (.nil-.  Fun une  tor thedriller  by  using  our 
Adamantine  process; can  lakoacore.  Perfected  Econom- 
ical Aiteslnn  Pumping  Rigs  to  work bj [Steam, Air,  etc. 
f.et  ushelpvu.  THE  AMKKIOAN  WELL  WOKK8, 
Aurora,   III  t   Cblt-avo,  III.:    Dallas.  Tor. 


Seeds,  Wants,  fete. 


Santa  Rosa: 


Nurseries. 


RIVERSIDE  NURSERY 

AND  FRUIT  FARM, 

LODI,     -      San  Joaquin  Oo.,  Oal, 

HAS  A  CHOICE  STOCK  OF 

Royal  Blenheim  and  French  APRICOTS, 
I.X.L  ,   Nonpariel,  Ne  Plus  Ultra  and 

Texas  Prolific  ALMONDS. 
FRENCH  PRUNES,  TRAGEDY  PRUNES, 
PEACHES,  APPLES  and  PEARS 
In  Variety, 

No.  1  Yearling  Trees,  also  June  Bad  Trees 
at  Bedrock  Prices. 

For  Particulars  Address 

JAMBS  A.  ANDERSON, 
Lodi,   San   Joaquin  County,  Oal. 


18  IT  POSSIBLE  TO  PLANT  ANY  FRUIT 
that  wiil  yield  a  greater  profit  thau  the 

OKN17INE   Tragedy  Prone. 

We  noticed  lb  -y  t  ol  I  In  New  York  laet  June  at 
*>'■  SO  per  half  crat 3,  and  July  6,  1893,  Poitcr 
Br  s.  Oo  ,  New  York,  sold  hem  at  $6  per  half 
crare,  while  other  plumi  were  s  I  I'  g  at  lees  thau 
half.  Even  August  7th,  wh<m  New  York  had  In 
one  week  72  earn  O.lif  .r  la  fruit,  300  cars  Dela- 
ware peaches,  100  000  lunches  of  bananas  ami 
80,000  buxei  Skiiy  ora  ges,  in  isct  a  regular 
►  Int.  still  the  Tragedy  Prune  from  late  djstr  cts 
waved  its  H  ig  above  all,  sell  ug  at  $2.25  per  half 
crate.  We  challeng  *  any  one  ro  name  a  variety 
of  fruit  t'  at  can  show  such  a  recoid  during  tbe 
financial  crat  h  of  1893  It  or  glnated  In  our  sec- 
tion and  we  4  re  proud  of  it.  When  you  buy 
tre  s  g»  t  the  Genuine,  whinh  we  can  furnish 
at  8  cts.  ea-h.  SACRAMENTO  RIVER  NUR- 
SERY CO.,  Walnut  drove,  Sacramento,  Co., 
California. 


FRENCH  PHONES  on  Seedling  Peach,  and 
ROBS  DE  SERGBNT  on  Myrobolan  or  Marian na, 
REMARKABLY  CHEAP. 
Small  sizes  nearly  given  away. 
A  fine  stock  of  PEACHES.  CHERRIES,  ETC.. 
at  low  prices. 

ALL  WARRANTED  CLEAN,  TRUE  TO  NAME  AND 
RAISED  WITHOUT  IRRIGATION. 

Address  R.  W.  Bell,  Santa  Rosa,  Oal. 


BUY  NORTHERN  GROWN  TREES 

Orown  on  high  rolling  fir  land  without  irrigation  or 
manure.  8SO  OOO  Frunes— French,  Italian,  Silver 
and  Golden.  Peaches—  E.  Crawford,  Alexander,  Ams- 
den,  Foster,  Muir,  Malta,  and  20  other  kinds,  including 
K  i  rly  Obarlotte.  the  greatest  peach  that  Nature  has 
yet  invented.  (Write  to  us  about  it.)  Flams  Bur- 
bank,  Satsumas,  Ogon,  Chilian,  Tragedy,  Boton,  Colum- 
bia, and  a  dozan  others.  Clark's  Barly  Straw- 
berry. If  you  want  the  above  In  quantity,  we  will  give 
you  the  finest  trees  grown,  healthy,  true  to  name  and  at 
u>  precedentedly  low  prices.  Address  PIL  KINGTON 
&  CO.,  Portland,  Or.,  or  I>r.  .1.  B.  Pllklngton,  Los 
Angeles,  Cat. 


FRUIT  TREES,  ROSES,  PALMS 

 AND  

ORNAMENTAL  PLANTS. 

A  large  and  complete  stook,  grown  on  new  ground,  at 
low  prices. 

B.  GILL, 

Twenty-Elfthth  Street,  near  8an  Pablo  Ave., 

Depot,  Washington  St.,  bet.  12th  and  13th, 
Oakland,  Oal. 


NOTICE  TO  ALMOND  GROWERS. 

I  have  a  small  quantity  of  ALMOND  TREES  FOR 
SALE  THIS  SEASON.    The    trees  are  budded  from 

MY  NEW  SEEDLING  ALMOND 

ON  BITTER  ALMOND  STOCK.  Prlee,  Fifty  Cents 
Kadi,  or  Vive  Dollars  Per  Dozen.  Addross, 

J.  C0PPIN,  Loomis,  Placer  Co.,  Cat. 


MARSHALL 

STRAWBERRY. 

1  again  111  I  NfKl 


Latest  Novelty  for  18M. 
UajroulOdllt  fruit.  Largest 
ami  tini'St  evor  grown  II 
lirrrii-N  fill  a  uiinrt. 
k  Kirni  Five  Prizrs 


Boston,  in  iH'.Vi.  a 
delicious  ilnvor  PI 
1(H).  postpaid  Pn 


from  Mass.  liort.  tJm-toty 
red.  solid, 
fltlti  fsiper 


Deep  red.  solii 

.StrawbrrrifM  and  all 
Decorative  Hardy  Plants.  Shrub*  and  Trees  at  low  ratas, 
sentfroo.   Large  Block.  H.  M.  W  ATSON.  t 

old  Colony  mm  -  PI. \  HOI  Til,  MASH. 


perfect  M  Tsl  per 
il  Catalogue  of  " 


50,000  TOKAY  GRAPE  ROOTS, 

One  year  o'.d,  for  sale  at  prioes  to  suit  the  times. 

O.  H.  LEGGETT  &  SON, 

OROVILLB,  OAL,. 


OLIVE  TREES. 

Apply  for  Catalogue. 
O.  F.  LOOP  &  SON,     -     -     Pomona.  Oal. 


LEMON  TREES  FOR  SALE. 

I  havo  some  15,000  Lisbon  and  Eureka  Lemon  trees, 
budded  from  my  own  hearing  orchard,  for  sal  cheap. 
NATHAN  W.  BLANOHARD,  Santo  Paula,  C»l. 


ROYAL  ISABELLA  GRAPE  CUTTINGS, 

Rooted,  for  sale  (quotod  as  Fancy  Isabella  or  l'ieros 
Grape).   Sent  by  mail  or  oxpress  at  $2.26  per  dozen. 

 Address  

OKO.  W.  FOOT  HI,  Santa  Cruz,  Oal. 
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WE  GIVE  ESPECIAL  ATTENTION  TO 


ALEXANDER  &  HAMMON'S 

Rio  Bonito  Nurseries,  Biggs,  Butte  Co.,  Cal. 


i  i  i  i  i  i  i  i 


:-  SOFT  SHELL  -: 


i  i  i  i  i  i  i 


i  i  i  i  i  i  i  i 


'.-WALNUT! 


Our  Stock  of  TREES  and  VINLS  is  Most  Complete 
in  EVERY  CLASS  of  Fruits. 

A  LARGE  STOCK  OF  THOMPSONS  SEEDLESS  GRAPES. 

SHIPPING,  CANNING  and  DRYING  Fruits  of  all  Kinds. 

Best  Assortment  or  RAISIN  and  TABLE  GRAPES  In  California. 

□Elaxrly  Situ  irp  IP  lias  Plums  ct  Spocialtv. 

SPECIAL  PRICES  FOE  TREES  IN  LARGE  QUANTITIES. 

DURING  the  last  three  yearn,  trees  grown  on  the  FEATHER  RIVER  BOTTOM  LANDS,  at  RIO  BONITO,  BUTTE 
COUNT?,  hare  heen  much  sought  after,  and  the  demand  for  them  is  increasing  all  over  the  state  where  they 
have  been  planted.  Owing  to  the  peculiar  adaptability  of  the  soil  and  climate  of  this  section  for  growing  nursery 
stock,  the  trees  making  a  very  large  and  well-furnished  system  of  root  growth,  and  maintaining  a  correspondingly 
strong  and  rigorous  top,  maturing  the  wood  thoroughly,  we  are  enabled  to  supply  our  patrons  with  the  best  of 
trees,  healthy  in  every  respect,  entirely  free  from  Insect  pests,  and  In  perfect  condition  for  transplanting. 

If  You  Are  Going  To  Plant  Trees,  It  Will  Pay  You  To  Corre- 
spond With  Us  Before  Purchasing. 
/\  -r.-m-sg-  /\  -rxr-r>Tn-F»  TJEAMMOBT, 

BIGGS,  BUTTE  COUNTY  CALIFORNIA 


Collection  S. 


Kithr-r  of  the  Following  Collections 
POST  PAID  for  «1 : 

Gem  Collection. 
20  ROSES 

18   Splendid     Out-  FOR  SI.OO. 

door  Plants,  si  -  |  n,lr  Sn,nvU  Collection  of 
I  SO  Choice  Kimm,  umall 
1  New  Pelsxgonlnm.  !  plants,  well-rooted  and 
3  Chrysanthemums.  !  each  labeled,  mailed 
1  Double  Marguerite.:  I  f"r  *'  ■'">• 
1  New  Do  ible  Fuchsia.  I  t.iIs  c.lTer  Is  made  to 
1  Mani-tia  Vine.  in  luce  vim  to  give  us  a 

1  Double  PlnV. 
1  Splendid  Heliotrope 


CHOICE 

PLANT 

COLLECTIONS 

COX  SEED  AND  PLANT  CO., 

411-  tin  saiisomc  St.,  Cal. 


1  Zouale  Geranium. 

2  C  hoice  Roses. 


Illustrated  Catalogue  of  .Seeds,  Plants  and  F  rult 
Trees,  mailed  free. 


ter..*t  to  send  you  only 
a  Hue  assortment  of 
good,  well  rooted  Kimks 
Hi  at  are  sure  to  bloom 
Hie  llrst  year. 


WE  SENO  FREE,  BY  MAIL,  AFTER  RECEIPT  OF  ONE  DOLLAR, 
ONE  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  COLLECTIONS  OF  PLANTS: 


12  Roses,  

1 5  Carnations,    .    .  . 
15  Chrysanthemums, 
15  Fuchsias,  .... 
1 5  Geraniums,     .   .  . 
15  Heliotropes,    .   .  . 

DISTINCT  VARIETIES 


20  Assorted  Summer  Flow 

ering  Plants,   .   .  . 
1 2  Dahlias  

12  Coleus,    .  ... 

12  Climbing  Plants.  . 

10  Oleanders,   .    .  . 

24  Pansies  

ALL  PLANTS  LABELED.      TRUE  TO  NAME 


Incorporated  1884. 


500  Acres. 


C3r27£tllox"t  dfe  Co.,  Florists, 

COLiMA.,  San  Mateo  Oo.,  Oal. 

Send  for  full  list  of  collections. 
Be  Sore  and  Gl»e  Us  a  Trial.  We  Grow  Only  the  Best  Varieties. 


FOR  THE  SEASON  OF  1893-94. 

BUDDKO  ORANGE  TKKK.H.  of  the  leading  varieties,  one  and  two-vear  buds;  also  a  small  lot  of 
choice  budded  and  seedling  LE1HO.V  Tftaas,  Swo.t  Seed  ing  Orarg  s,  1  to  4  years  old.  shade  and 
Ornamental  Plants.    Prices  to  mlt  the  times. 

OROHABD  AND  NURSERY  „  T8EBHALITO,  1  UTTE  COUNTY.  CAL. 

For  prices  and  terms,  address 

OROYILLE  CITRUS  ASSOCIATION,  OROVILLE,  BUTTE  COUHTY,  CALIFORNIA. 

Correspondence  Solicited. 


Niles,  Alameda  Co.,  California. 

FRUIT  TREES, 

SHADE  TREES, 

EVERGREENS, 

PALMS  AND  FLOWERING  PLANTS. 

SPECIALTIES:  OLIVES-38  sorts,  French,  Italian  and  Spanish. 

ROSES  360  sorts,  all  the  leading  kinds,  new  and  old. 
CLEMATIS -25  Varieties. 


SEND  FOR  CATALOGUES. 


JOHN  ROCK.  Manager. 


FANCHEB  CREEK  NURSERY, 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 

FRUIT  TREES, 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES, 

GRAPE  VINES. 

SPECIALTIES- OLIVES,  HOSES.  FALMS- 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  AND  PRICE  LIST. 

GEO.  C.  ROEDINO,  Manager. 


ALOHA  ORANGE  NURSERIES, 

PKNRYN,  PLACER  COUNTY  CALIFORNIA. 


SPECIAL  OFFER  —  We  have  a  surplus  In  the  fnllowiog  No.  1  Trees,  and  quote  the  low  price  of  8  cents  each  until 
Riliue  is  sold: 


too  si  mi. .n     rinma  on  Prnch 

25©  Trasedjr  "  " 

till©  <  1 1  i ii. -i n  "  " 

ISO  K «■!».■  y  "  m 

50  Hllrbank  *'  " 

at  *intMunia  M 
40©  I'lymaa 


\  I  Ml. .11. 1 


175  Alexander, 
loo  Hal  on, 
500  K.  Crawford, 
IUO  I.,  franfurd. 
IIOO  l  o»lrr, 
175  Nusquehnnna. 
InO  WaK«-r. 


10©  Knlwar. 
so  n.  iiniii. 

10©  «..-...  I.:il.  . 

150  i.i' ,  I  t'llna;. 

ISO  I.  X.  I..  »  1  monds. 

ISO  llm.i  ptirk  i  |>ri  i-ikfa. 
5U  l".-:n-li  Apricot*. 


ORANGE  TREES  lower  than  ever.  Write  to  us  stating  your  wau's.  We  grow  all  our  Trees,  and  they  are 
■tardier  than  any  others    Pries  run  from  10  cents  to  85  each. 

PLANT  MOI.K  I'Al.Ms,  they  give  a  tropical  appenrancs  to  any  lawn  or  garden. 
I  IIKDKK  TIIK  COLLECTIONS  liELi  iw,  they  will  he  fnund  to  he  just  what  you  have  wanted. 

{   PALM  AND  cm:  I  -  CoI.l.K  JTIONS  can  be  sent  at  any  time.    Oh  .yaaotheiiiuui  collection  ready  after  March  1st. 

Hi  t'ltrna  Tree  «  ol  I.  el  Inn.    1  Wash.  Navel,  1  Med.  Sweet,  1  Lisbon  Lemin,  1  Tahiti  and  1  Trifnliata  Orantte. 
HI  Palm  Collection,   'z  Cal  Fail  Palms,  1  Channeri.ps  escelna,  1  DMKM, 
HI  CbryNaBlbemiiiii  Collection.   16 different vari  ■  i , 

flrHS  JO.   O.   MILEB,  ManAgor. 


'    STOCKTON  NURSERIES, 

 ESTABLISHED  1853.  

FRUIT  TREES.    FRUIT  TREES. 

-  QBAPE    ■VTrsTBS.  — 
Also  Fine  Stock  of  Shade  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Palms,  Roses  and  Carnations 

PLANTS  IN  GREAT  VARIETY. 

Correspondence  Solicited. 

E.  C.  CLOWES,  STOCKTON,  CAL. 


CENTRAL  NURSERY  COMPANY, 

j>£>        VAN  GELDER  &  WYLIE,  Proprietors. 

GROfo/RS  AND  DEALERS  IN  ALL  THE  LEADING  VARIETIES  OF 

Fru%  and  Ornamental  Trees. 

Our  Stock  is  Free  From  all  Insect  Pests  and  for  Health  and 
Strength  of  Root  Growth  Cannot  be  Excelled. 

Write  for  Prices  on  Wholesale  or  Retail  Orders.  Address 


CENTRAL  NURSERY  COMPANY, 


Acampo,  California. 


OLIVE  NURSERY.  POMONA, CALIFORNIA 

C.  F.  LOOP  &  SON. 
THK  FOLLOWING  VALUABLE  VARIETIES  FOR 
$150  per  1000: 
Razza,  Grossaia,  RosaliDa,  Bellmonts,  Ollvastra,  Lecoino, 
Piengente,  If  .rinello,  Cjrrtgiola,  lefrantola,  True 
Plchollne,  Atrovialacea,  Uvaria,  Rubra. 
Trees  two  years  old,  from  fnrjr  to  six  feet  high. 


FRENCH    PRUNES,  TRAGEOY  PRUNES 
AND  PEACHES. 

6  to  8  Feet.  Well  Branched. 

Price,  Below  Value. 
For  samples  and  prices  address 
H   SCHWARZ,  25th&OSts.,  Sacramento,  Ca 
Large  quantity  of  Fancy  Pansies,  8trmg  Plants. 


CA/ 
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Otlice,  220  Market  Street. 


Brains  as  a  Top  Dressing  for  Wheat. 

We  trust  the  important  and  interesting  statements  on 
wheat-growing  now  appearing  in  our  columns  will  excite 
a  discussion  of  this  leading  source  of  wealth  to  our  State. 
For  so  great  a  crop  as  our  wheat  product,  it  figures 
shamefully  low  in  current  agricultural  discussion.  Some 
may  think  that  wheat  is  so  old  a  theme  that  there  is  little 
to  be  said  about  it.  This  is  a  great  mistake.  As  shown 
by  an  able  article  on  another  page  of  this  issue,  which  we 
copy  from  the  Inter-Ocean,  the  wheat  crop  of  the  country 
is  most  closely  related  to  our  national  comfort  and  pros- 
perity and  much  of  our  future  will  depend 
upon  the  manner  in  which  we  handle  this  king 
of  cereals.  Besides,  we  are  glad  to  note  that 
among  Californian  wheat-growers  there  is  at 
present  a  wider  disposition  than  ever  to  put  more 
thought  into  wheat-growing  and  to  make  an 
effort  to  learn  whether  we  are  getting  all  we 
should  from  the  wheat  field.  We  do  not  fmean 
from  the  wheat  market — that  is  a  great  economic 
question,  it  is  true,  but  are  we  getting  all  we  can 
in  the  way  of  yield?  Is  our  wheat-growing 
practice  the  best  possible  under  our  conditions 
and  all  that?  Or  have  we  dropped  into  a  con- 
ventional line  of  policies  and  methods  with  this 
crop?  Are  we  in  a  wheat  rut,  so  to  speak? 
Much  would  seem  to  indicate  that  we  are,  and 
yet  nearly  the  whole  world  beside  is  putting 
thought  into  wheat  farming  as  we  put  it  into 
fruit  farming,  for  instance.  The  Rural  is 
ambitious  to  get  more  thought  and  intelligence 
into  wheat.  Don't  let  it  go  as  a  perfunctory, 
traditional  sort  of  a  thing.  Talk  about  it,  think 
about  it,  write  about  it,  experiment  with  it. 

We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  this  disposition 
is  gaining  ground  in  this  State  for  one  reason  at 
least.  The  State  University  has  grown  new 
cereals  and  offered  the  seed  of  the  most  prominent 
new  varieties  for  a  number  of  years.  There  has 
been  comparatively  small  demand  for  trial  lots 
of  seed  until  this  year.  This  year's  announce- 
ment seems  to  have  made  more  impression  on 
the  wheat-growers  and  the  demand  for  seed  of 
new  kinds  has  been  greater  than  ever  before. 
The  result  will  be  that  many  wheat-growers  in 
widely  distant  parts  of  the  State  will  be  watching 
the  growth  of  wheat  more  closely  and  intelli- 
gently than  they  have  for  years,  and  this  will  be 
a  gain  even  if  the  new  varieties  do  not  prove  L_ - 
better  than  the  old. 

And  this  is  only  one  phase  of  the  matter. 
What  can  wheat  be  produced  for?  What  will 
it  cost  to  double  the  average  yield,  and  how  can  it  be 
done?  There  is  perhaps  no  cleaner,  neater  and  less  tire- 
some business  in  the  whole  line  of  farming  than  wheat- 
growing— when  it  pays  well.  Isn't  it  worth  while  to 
study  it  a  little  to  see  if  it  can  be  made  to  pay  well  by 
more  intelligent  and  progressive  policies  ? 


from  Denmark,  against  37  quarters  in  1892,  shows  the  de- 
mand there  has  been  for  Continental  malting  barleys. 
Even  Germany  sent  but  11,609  quarters,  as  against  9923 
quarters  in  1892,  which  may  be  taken  to  mean  that,  with 
an  acknowledged  small  crop  of  choice  qualities,  she  either 
spared  very  little  or  else  found  a  better  market  than  that 
of  London.  It  would  seem  that  California  may  have  quite 
a  future  in  brewing  barley  in  Great  Britain,  but  here 
comes  in  our  stalwart  young  rival,  Argentina,  sending  her 
first  lot  of  brewing  barley  to  London  in  1893.  The  Lon- 
don Agricultural  Gazette  well  says:  "  When  the  enormous 
increase  in  the  production  and  exports  from  that  country 


Thb  increased  use  of  our  barley  last  year  in  Great  Brit- 
ain was  one  of  the  interesting  facts  of  the  commerce  of 
1893.  From  exchanges  we  learn  that  English  imports  of 
barley  were  about  two  and  a  half  times  as  great  as  in  1892, 
or  a  total  of  about  a  million  and  a  half  quarters.  It 
seems  that  Persia  and  Russia  furnished  largely  the  com- 
mon barley  which  England  imported.  There  was  a  total 
of  77,930  quarters  from  the  United  States,  of  which  71,463 
quarters  were  from  California,  as  against  21,778  quarters 
in  1892,  which  completely  alters  the  nature  and  importance 
of  these  receipts.  The  supply  from  the  Danube  is  more 
than  double  that  of  1892,  and  a  large  proportion  of  this 
has  been  for  malting  purposes;  while  the  17,455  quarters 


B.  F.   WALTON,  OF  SUTTER  COUNTY. 

is  taken  into  consideration— they  have  advanced  by  '  leaps 
and  bounds  '—the  first  little  lot  of  barley  should  not  pass 

unnoticed."  

The  Santa  Clara  Valley  Agricultural  Society  seems  to 
be  experiencing  a  change  of  heart  and  desires  to  turn 
from  the  evil  of  its  former  way,  which  has  been  to  make 
its  fairs  nearly  all  race-track.  It  is  stated  that  the  direc- 
tors, in  filling  a  vacancy,  have  "  endeavored  to  find  a  man 
devoted  to  horticultural  and  agricultural  interests  as  well 
as  to  horse-racing,  the  purpose  being  to  reinaugurate  the 
old  system  of  holding  a  fair  and  not  giving  over  the  entire 
interests  of  the  society  to  horBe-racing.  To  fill  this  place 
the  directorate  named  Philo  Hersey."  To  which  we  add, 
that  it  is  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished. 

The  directors  of  the  California  Dairy  Association  held  a 
meeting  in  this  city  last  week  and  considered  propositions 
made  by  owners,  to  grant  the  use  of  land  to  establish  a 
dairy  school.  It  is  stated  that  two  pieces  of  land  are 
chosen— one  near  San  Rafael,  the  other  near  Petaluma. 


Mr.  B.  F.  Walton,  President  of  the  State  Fruit 
Exchange. 

We  take  pleasure  in  presenting  to  the  readers  of  the 
Rural  the  portrait  of  Mr.  B  F.  Walton,  who  has  been 
chosen  to  lead  the  movement  for  the  direct  marketing  of 
California  dried  fruit  in  the  interest  of  its  producers.  Mr. 
Walton  is  a  practical  farmer  and  fruit-grower,  and  has, 
since  his  arrival  in  California  in  Dec,  1859,  lived  con- 
tinuously in  the  neighborhood  south  of  Yuba  City,  in 
Sutter  county.  He  began  with  youth,  health  and  an  axe, 
and  now,  after  thirty-four  years,  his  ^holding  comprises 
twelve  hundred  acres  of  fine  land  divided  be- 
tween horticulture,  dairying  on  a  large  scale  and 
grain  and  hay  farming.  When  Mr.  Walton 
arrived  in  Sutter  county,  he  found  it  sparsely 
settled  by  a  roving,  stock-raising  population  on 
government  land;  and  he  has  been  closely  iden- 
tified with  the  transactions  which  have  replaced 
this  condition  by  what  we  find  in  Sutter  county 
to-day,  namely,  an  organized,  progressive  and 
prosperous  community,  strongly  united  for  the 
promotion  and  conservation  of  local  interests. 

The  fame  of  Sutter  county  rests  chiefly  upon 
the  ways  in  which  it  has  fought  for  its  life 
againBt  the  deluge  of  debris  from  the  mines  in 
the  adjacent  mountains;  in  the  union  of  its 
people  for  purpose  of  high  educational  and 
moral  consequence,  and  for  the  conspicuous  suc- 
cess of  its  co-operative  eff  >rts.  In  all  these 
beneficient  movements  Mr.  Walton  has  borne  a 
hard-working  part;  and  while  he  has  done  much 
for  them,  they  have  in  turn  done  much  for  him. 
He  is,  in  his  character,  business  training  and 
bent  and  habit  of  mind  a  product  of  the  excep- 
tional conditions  which  exist  in  the  region  con- 
tiguous to  Yuba  City. 

Our  faith  in  the  plan  of  co-operation  pro- 
jected under  the  State  Fruit  Exchange  rests  in 
large  part  upon  confidence  in  the  capacity  and 
devotion  of  Mr.  Walton.  In  all  his  business  life 
he  has  made  a  "go "of  everything  he  has  under- 
taken. It  was  this  fact,  with  his  exceptional 
knowledge  of  fruit  trade  conditions  both  in  Cali- 
fornia and  in  the  East  (gained  as  president  of  the 
Sutter  Canning  &  Packing  Co.,  a  co-operative 
concern  which  marketB  its  own  product  directly 
to  the  trade  in  Eastern  cities),  that  led  to  his 
selection  as  president  of  the  State  Exchange. 
He  will,  it  is  promised,  be  no  figure-head,  but 
will  take  direct  hold  of  the  business  of  the  Ex- 
change and  give  it  the  benefit,  not  only  of  his 
experience  and  industry,  but  of  an  inspiring,  per- 
sonal enthusiasm  in  the  cause  of  co-operation.  Mr.  Wal- 
ton is  in  the  59th  year  of  his  age,  having  been  born  in 
Warren  county,  Pennsylvania,  July  18th,  1835. 

Our  city  and  suburban  residents  complain  of  flowering 
plants  taken  up  by  the  roots  by  thieves,  but  we  never 
neard  of  stealing  orchard  trees  until  this  week,  and  the 
account  comes  from  Stockton.  The  owner  of  a  young  or- 
chard came  to  town  and  left  his  farm  in  charge  of  his 
young  son  for  the  day.  The  boy  saw  some  men  digging 
up  fruit  trees  in  the  young  orchard  his  father  had  started 
and  went  out  to  them  to  inquire  what  they  were  at.  The 
men  said  they  had  bought  all  the  trees  from  the  owner  and 
were  digging  them  up  to  take  them  away.  The  boy 
thought,  of  course,  it  was  as  the  men  said,  and  that  his 
father  had  really  sold  the  trees,  so  he  made  no  protest. 
This  incident  should  be  respectfully  dedicated  to  the 
members  of  the  State  Board  of  Equalization  who  are  dis- 
posed to  look  upon  fruit  trees  as  very  stable  articles  and 
worthy  of  heavy  taxing. 
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Since  our  last  issue  rain  has  fallen  in  the  upper  parts  of 
the  San  Joaquin  valley  and  given  the  expectant  grain 
growers  another  installment  of  confidence  in  the  season. 
Although  in  the  upper  half  of  the  State  a  good  amount  of 
rain  has  already  fallen,  at  the  south  more  will  be  needed 
to  ensure  crops,  though  there  is  enough  for  present  needs 
and  plenty  of  time  for  more. 

This  week  the  usual  winter  contrast  between  the  Pacific 
coast  and  the  rest  of  the  country  has  been  observed.  We 
have  had  a  week  of  sunny  days  of  quite  sufficient  warmth 
for  the  season,  while  eastward  there  has  been  a  blizzard  of 
pronounced  type,  with  all  its  dire  accompaniments  of 
lives  lost,  travel  impeded  and  loss  and  suffering  every- 
where. Reports  are  that  families  in  the  newly  settled 
regions  of  the  interior  have  been  frozen  to  death  in  their 
tents,  and  that  escape  from  woe  has  been  sought  through 
murder  and  suicide.  It  seems  too  bad  in  this  age  of  phil- 
anthropy and  progress  that  life  should  be  left  to  such  a 
fate.  Fortunate  are  they  who  come  no  nearer  to  these 
things  than  the  hearing  of  them. 


It  seems  from  commercial  reports  that  the  canned  fruit 
of  1893  has  not  been  moving  as  freely  as  was  hoped.  The 
claim  is  that  Eastern  buyers,  who  gave  orders  for  much  of 
the  fruit,  refused  to  receive  and  pay  for  it,  though  the 
date  of  delivery  has  long  since  passed,  and  it  is  expected 
that  lawsuits  will  be  brought  to  force  the  acceptance  and 
payment  for  such  parcels  as  are  still  left  here  undelivered 
under  such  contracts.  Efforts  to  place  lines  of  the 
varieties  used  in  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  past  60 
days  have  practically  failed,  and  canners,  who  have  made 
great  efforts  to  that  end,  are  still  holding  on  to  their  stocks 
without  any  encouragement.  Altogether  the  situation  is 
weaker  than  during  the  closing  months  of  1893.  It  is 
probable,  however,  that  the  past  month  was  the  turning 
point  in  values,  and  it  is  only  fair  to  encourage  expecta- 
tion of  realizing  at  least  as  good,  if  not  better,  net  figures 
in  the  near  future.  It  will  be  well  for  the  grower's  in- 
terest to  have  this  matter  well  cleared  up  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble, and  we  expect  it  will  be,  for  there  should  be  no 
surplus  on  the  reduced  pack  of  last  year. 


How  Much  Water  is  Needed  to  Make  a  Crop? 

Probably  no  question  has  vexed  Cilifornians  more  than 
this.  It  is  a  matter  of  constant  anxiety  to  the  man  who 
farms  by  rainfall  to  know  how  few  inches  will  give  him  a 
decent  yield,  and  it  is  a  factor  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
the  man,  or  company  of  men,  who  has  to  consider  how 
much  desert  the  available  water  supply  can  make  into  a 
garden.  On  the  other  hand,  the  individual  irrigator  is 
always  in  doubt  whether  he  is  running  too  much  or  too 
little  water  on  his  land  for  the  good  of  his  trees  or  field 
crops.  If  we  could  only  tell  just  how  much  water  is 
needed  for  best  results  it  would  be  a  great  comfort  all 
around. 

But  can  the  question  be  answered  to  a  nicety?  Can  we 
tell  of  water,  as  the  doctor  does  of  a  drug,  how  much  is  a 
tonic,  how  much  more  a  poison?  Possibly  we  can  by  suf- 
ficient experimentation,  and  destroy  some  life  to  learn 
what  will  save  the  rest,  as  they  say  the  doctors  have  done. 
But  it  is  not  so  easy  to  determine  the  limits  of  a  plant,  nor 
of  all  plants,  nor  of  all  plants  in  all  soils,  nor  of  all  plants 
in  all  soils  in  all  atmospheres.  K/idently  the  matter  is 
complex. 

Our  readers  who  are  interested  in  irrigation  will  remem- 
ber that  at  the  irrigation  congress  in  Los  Angeles  last 
October,  Major  Powell  of  the  Geological  Survey  made  a 
claim  in  relation  to  the  insufficiency  of  the  water  supply 
of  the  arid  region  of  America  to  moisten  the  soil  suf- 
ficiently for  crop  production  even  with  the  best  system  of 
water  conservation  and  distribution.  So  great  was  the 
flood  of  indignation  on  the  part  of  the  irrigation  promoters 
that  Major  Powell  was  nearly  drowned  in  it.  He  prom- 
ised to  present  the  facts  and  figures  upon  which  he  based 
his  claim  and  his  note  of  warning  not  to  extend  irrigation 
schemes  too  far.  Major  Powell  is  now  redeeming  this 
promise  and  publishing  in  the  Irrigation  Age  an  abstract 
of  the  conclusions  from  data  gained  by  government  sur- 
veys, which  he  will  give  in  fuller  form  at  some  later  time 
in  the  publications  of  the  survey.  We  propose  to  present 
to  our  readers  these  statements  of  Major  Powell,  for  they 
apply  directly  to  many  affairs  which  interest  Oalifornians 
as  practical  irrigators,  irrespective  of  any  share  they  may 
or  may  not  have  in  large  irrigation  schemes  and  enter- 
prises. 

In  this  issue  we  give  the  first  subdivision  of  Major 
Powell's  statement.  As  the  reader  will  see,  it  contains 
an  attempt  to  fix  theoretically  the  requirements  of  a  crop 
in  the  matter  of  moisture.  He  does  not  cite  the  author- 
ities for  the  claims  which  he  makes  as  to  the  physical 
equivalents  involved  in  plant  nutrition;  probably  in  his 
later  treatise  he  will  do  this.  It  seems  to  us  that  some  of 
his  positions  are  rather  arbitrarily  taken,  and  that  there 
must  be  something  wrong  in  the  experimental  data  or  in 
the  deductions  therefrom. 

We  trust  his  statement  will  be  carefully  read.  It  will 
be  seen  that,  taking  all  sorts  of  crops  into  account,  the 
practical  duty  of  water — that  is,  the  amount  of  water 
which  will  carry  the  plant  to  maturity  and  at  the  same 
time  cover  the  waste  by  evaporation  from  the  soil  surface 
and  waste  by  drainage — is  24  inches.  We  presume  it  fair 
to  translate  Major  Powell's  terms  into  simply  this:  All 
things  considered,  it  requires  24  inches  of  rainfall  or  its 
equivalent  of  irrigation  to  perfect  a  crop.  This  conclusion 
is  theoretical  and  based  upon  certain  testa  and  experiments 
with  plant  growth  which  are  not  cited. 

There  is  something  very  wrong  in  this  theoretical  posi- 
tion as  to  the  water  requirements  of  a  crop  during  growth 
and  maturation.  This  fact  can  be  best  shown  by  reference 
to  the  total  annual  rainfall  in  various  interior  localities  in 
Oalifornia,  as  shown  by  the  following  table,  which  we 
compile  from  the  publications  of  the  Weather  Office  at 
Sacramento: 

RAINFALL  AT  INTERIOR  POINTS  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

Average.  Greatest.  Least. 

Colusa  16.99  82.84  9.30 

WillowB  11.66  18.84  6.47 

Williams  11.71  21.64  3.94 

Chlco  20.06  34  72  12  91 

Marysville  16.22  26.86  6  66 

Woodland  15.22  25.32  6.18 

Sacramento  19.41  36.36  4.71 

Antioch                                                             9.78  18  36  6.69 

Brentwood  _  10.76  16.76  6  77 

Stockton  -  13  91  22  04  6.87 

Tracy                                                              8.84  14.68  2.91 

Livermore  13.81  22.76  6  01 

Modesto  _             8.80  13.54  2.25 

Merced  _  11.75  30.83  3.03 

Fresno                                                             8.79  16  62  4.87 

Tulare                                                           6.64  11.65  3.07 

San  Jose  18.81  21.17  4  99 

Salinas  18.24  33.76  3  90 

San  Fernando  16.29  18.91  7  87 

Los  Angeles  16.03  82.16  8.97 

8an  Bernardino  16.17  37.61  8  98 

Colton                                                         9.31  23.86  6  48 

Riverside                                                     9.87  22.64  2.94 

San  Diego  10.26  25.97  3.71 

If  we  consider  this  table  in  the  light  of  Major  Powell's 
crop  requirement  of  24  inches  of  rain,  we  are  forced  to 
conclude  that  nearly  all  the  points  named  therein  are  lo- 
cated in  a  howling  wilderness;  that  14  of  the  localities 
have  never  (at  least  within  the  54  years  of  American  oc- 
cupation) had  rain  enough  to  make  a  crop;  that  the  ten 
localities,  which  during  that  period  had  a  maximum  of  24 


inches  or  over,  have  not  had  one  crop  to  each  decade,  and 
in  some  cases  only  one  in  five  decades.  Now  the  facta  of 
common  record  and  observation  are  that  the  localities  in- 
dicated have  not  only  produced  satisfactory  crops,  but 
have  never  had  even  as  many  failures  as  Major  Powell's 
requirements  would  credit  them  successes. 

Any  one  acquainted  with  California  experience  or  crop 
records  could  tell  Major  Powell  that  the  average  rainfall 
in  most  of  the  localities  mentioned  in  the  table  is  fully 
adequate  for  field  crops  of  winter  growth,  and  for  fruit 
trees  and  vines  on  carefully  cultivated  ground.  The  max- 
imum rainfall  at  all  the  points  in  the  table  came  of  course 
in  flood  years  when  immense  areas  were  actually  sub- 
merged, and  even  valley  towns  suffered  from  overflow. 
Such  years,  in  the  Sacramento  valley  at  least,  are  not  the 
best  years,  for  there  is  great  loss  from  excessive  moisture 
even  where  the  flood  does  not  actually  extend.  And  yet, 
even  in  such  years,  the  rainfall  reaches  to  Major  Powell's 
requirement  in  only  a  few  instances. 

This  matter  is  very  suggestive  and  will  commend  itself 
to  all  readers,  who  can  make  their  own  comparisons  and 
draw  their  own  conclusions.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  at 
least  three- fourths  of  the  localities  named  in  the  table,  the 
average  rainfall  is  sufficient  for  good  field  crops  and  suc- 
cessful fruiting  of  deciduous  trees,  and  when  the  residents 
receive  their  average  rainfall  they  count  themselves  for- 
tunate and  prosperous.  The  other  one-fourth  of  the  local- 
ities look  for  something  above  their  average  to  make  them 
comfortable,  and  either  secure  it  by  irrigation  or  gamble 
on  the  chances  of  getting  enough  water  from  the  clouds. 

It  clearly  appears,  then,  that,  measured  by  the  experi- 
ence of  Californians,  farming  by  rainfall  and  under  condi- 
tions which  facilitate  evaporation,  both  from  soil  and  plant 
surfaces,  Major  Powell's  requirement  of  water  for  a  suc- 
cessful crop  is  altogether  too  high.  We  would  not  like  to 
advance  an  estimate  as  much  below  the  mark  as  his  is 
above,  but,  to  be  safe,  we  will  say  that  instead  of  24 
inches  of  water,  16  inches,  distributed  as  California  rain- 
fall usually  is,  is  quite  enough  to  bring  field  crops  and  de- 
ciduous fruits  to  perfection,  and  meet  the  wastes  of  evapo- 
ration and  drainage.  This  amounts  to  a  reduction  of  one- 
third  in  Major  Powell's  requirement.  We  do  not  see  how 
this  conclusion  can  be  avoided.  If  it  so  prove,  what  effect 
will  it  have  upon  Major  Powell's  position,  that  there  will 
not  be  water  enough  to  irrigate  the  arid  region  ?  We 
shall  see  when  he  gives  his  figures  of  the  available  water 
supply  and  the  arable  area  of  the  arid  region. 

Victoria  Challenges  Oar  Apricots. 

The  apricot  growers  at  Mildura,  Victoria,  are  delighted 
over  a  telegram  from  London  that  their  dried  apricots 
sold  for  15  per  cent  more  than  the  California  dried  apricot, 
and  that  they  secured  lOJd.  per  pound  for  800  boxes, 
which  they  count  as  equal  to  2d.  per  pound  for  the  fresh 
fruit.  We  hardly  see  how  they  can  figure  it  that  way,  for 
they  make  no  allowance  for  cost  of  drying,  boxing,  trans- 
portation and  sale.  If  this  deduction  be  made,  the  net 
returns  would  probably  be  less  than  California  growers 
obtained  for  last  year's  crop.  We  do  not  know  what  Cali- 
fornia dried  apricots  sold  for  15  per  cent  less  than 
Victorian.  There  is,  of  course,  great  variation  in  our 
product,  and  we  do  not  remember  that  any  was  sent  last 
year  as  a  good  sample  of  our  product.  It  is,  of  course, 
unfair  to  claim  victory  unless  both  sides  agree  upon 
terms  of  contest,  and  thus  have  a  chance  to  do  their  best. 
With  such  a  contest  we  are  not  afraid  of  Mildura  apricots 
nor  any  other.  We  are  glad,  however,  that  they  are  open- 
ing the  English  market.  It  should  take  apricots  enough 
to  help  all  apricot  countries  dispose  of  their  surplus. 

Our  southern  friends  use  our  experience  in  developing 
the  fruit  industry  as  an  incitement  to  their  own  people  to 
press  forward.  This  is  all  right.  We  are  glad  to  be  a 
shining  light  to  anybody.  But  their  sketch  of  our  disad- 
vantages should  not  be  allowed  to  go  without  correction, 
lest  they  deceive  themselves.  We  read  in  the  Melbourne 
Age  as  follows: 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Mildura  and  other  places  alone 
the  Murray  oiler  even  greater  advantages  than  California.  We 
have  seen  that  even  what  must  be  considered  a  merely  experi- 
mental shipment  of  apricots  obtained  higher  prices  than  their 
old  established  rivals.  In  California  the  warm  and  sunny  days 
are  frequently  followed  by  foggy  nights,  but  at  Mildura  and  in 
similar  localities  the  nights  are  perfectly  dry,  no  signs  of  fog  be- 
ing known  in  that  climate.  The  consequence  is  that  the  fruit 
to  he  dried  can  be  left  all  night  in  the  open  air  and  no  evapo- 
rators or  artificial  driers  are  required.  This  is  not  only  a  much 
cheaper  process,  but  it  would  seem  that  the  flavor  and  appear- 
ance of  the  fruit  are  improved  by  it. 

Can  it  be  possible  that  our  distinguished  rivals  have  not 
heard  that  the  advantages  they  claim  for  themselves  in 
the  sun-curing  of  fruits  are  fully  possessed  by  the  chief 
fruit  regions  of  California  ?  Do  they  consign  us  to  the  use 
of  "  evaporators  or  artificial  driers"?  Of  course,  along 
the  coast  we  have  summer  night  fogs,  but  the  immediate 
coast  cuts  no  figure  in  our  fruit-curing  industries.  It  will 
be  enough  for  the  favored  parte  of  Australia  to  claim  that 
they  are  as  good  as  the  main  fruit-curing  regions  of  Cali- 
fornia; in  the  nature  of  things  they  cannot  be  better. 
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From  an  Independent  Standpoint. 

Mr.  Geary  and  his  vote  in  Congress  against  the  Wilson 
tariff  bill  are  the  theme  of  very  severe  criticism  on  the 
part  of  certain  partisan  papers  in  the  First  Congressional 
District.  Such  journals  as  the  Santa  Rosa  Democrat  and 
the  Woodland  Democrat  are  so  intemperate  in  their  indig- 
nation as  to  denounce  Mr.  Geary  as  a  renegade  and  a 
traitor.  The  tone  if  not  the  letter  of  this  sort  of  talk  im- 
plies the  belief  that  obligation  to  party  is  about  the 
highest  of  political  if  not,  indeed,  of  moral  duties;  and 
since  this  belief  is  not  uncommon  among  partisans — since 
it  is,  in  fact,  the  most  effective  principle  in  party  politics — 
it  is  worth  while  to  inquire  if  it  be  in  fact  well  founded. 
Let  us  take  the  Geary  case  as  illustrating  the  point:  Mr. 
Geary  has  long  been  a  Democrat,  and  previous  to  his 
election  last  year,  sat  as  a  Democrat  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  During  all  the  period  of  his  political 
life,  until  last  year,  his  party  has  stood  for  a  tariff  policy 
including  Protection  as  an  "  incidental  feature."  Mr. 
Geary  himself  has  stood  with  that  minority  of  his  party 
which  has  boldly  claimed  Protection  to  be  an  essential 
and  vital  principle  of  American  policy.  As  Mr.  Geary 
says,  he  believes  profoundly  that  free  trade  or  such  degree 
of  tariff  change  as  the  reforming  wing  of  his  party  has 
been  proposing  these  ten  years  past,  would  be  damaging 
to  the  interests  of  the  American  people  and  positively 
fatal  to  the  industry  and  prosperity  of  the  people  of  his 
own  district. 

Now  there  arises  in  Congress  a  reforming  coterie  who 
contrive  to  control  the  party  machinery,  seeking  to  carry 
the  party  vote  for  a  measure  embodying  their  extreme 
tariff  views.  They  bring  in  a  proposition  which  to  a  man 
of  Mr.  Geary's  observation  and  temper  seems  ruinous. 
He  sees  that  it  would  bring  disaster  upon  the  wool-growers 
of  his  district,  that  it  would  destroy  its  vineyards,  that  it 
would  render  its  orchards  worthless — in  short,  that  it 
would  impoverish  the  people  who  have  sent  him  to  repre- 
sent them.  In  this  situation  he  says,  and  he  says  it 
plainly  and  boldly,  I  do  not  believe  this  measure  is  wise 
or  right;  I  believe  it  would  ruin  my  people;  as  their 
representative,  I  refuse  to  vote  for  it.  I  reject  the 
authority  of  a  party  organization  which  seeks  to  force  me 
to  do  what  I  have  always  opposed,  what  my  party  has 
until  now  opposed  and  what  my  judgment  and  my  con- 
science condemn. 

Let  us  ask  in  soberness,  was  there  any  other  possible 
course  for  an  honest  man  ?    We  think  not ! 

If  it  be  the  duty  of  a  member  of  Congress  to 
follow  his  party  leader,  why  should  we  send  representa- 
tives at  all  ?  Why  should  we  maintain  at  vast  expense  a 
Congress  of  three  or  four  hundred  men  to  make  our  laws 
if  its  individual  members  are  bound  to  vote  as  the  leader 
directs  ?  It  would  be  infinitely  cheaper  to  put  the  whole 
business  of  legislation  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Wilson,  the 
Democratic  leader,  and  Mr.  Reed,  the  Republican  leader, 
each  to^play  with  the  numbers  of  votes  given  them,  than  to 
send  automatons  to  go  through  the  farce  of  casting  the 
votes.  Of  course,  the  whole  idea  is  absurd.  We  send 
representatives  not  to  play  the  game  of  "  follow  my 
leader,"  but  to  think  and  act  for  those  who  send  them;  and 
the  more  thinking  and  the  more  acting  they  do  in  the  in- 
terest of  their  constituents,  the  more  truly  representative 
our  Government  will  be.  The  principle  of  party  duty, 
which  is  invoked  in  censure  of  Mr.  Geary,  is  a  principle 
that  has  already  too  far  degraded  the  manhood  of  our  pub- 
lic men,  and  which  would  in  no  long  time,  if  allowed  to 
harden  into  established  practice,  destroy  our  political  sys- 
tem. When  the  party  leader  becomes  paramount,  there 
will  be  death  to  government  of  the  people  and  by  the  people. 

The  Rural  has  not  always  approved  Mr.  Geary.  He 
has  seemed  to  us  at  times  to  be  a  demagogue  of  very 
small  type;  but  in  this  instance  he  has  done  a  manly  act, 
and  he  deserves  the  applause  which  is  the  meed  of  cour- 
age and  fidelity  exercised  under  trying  circumstances.  We 
have  no  regard  or  care  for  the  "  politics  "  of  the  case,  for 
in  matters  of  this  kind — matters  of  purely  business  judg- 
ment— the  less  politics  the  better. 

It  doesn't  seem  to  matter  much  what  particular  aspect 
of  the  Chinese  question  is  uppermost,  for  we  always  have 
it  in  one  annoying  form  or  another.  When  the  first  re- 
striction law  was  passed,  a  dozen  years  ago,  it  was  thought 
that  there  would  be  an  end  to  the  bother,  but  it  was  soon 
found  that  any  coolie  who  wanted  to  land  was  able  to  mas- 
querade as  a  merchant.  Then  we  made  an  absolutely  re- 
strictive law,  but  the  wily  John  contrived  to  smuggle  him- 
self in  large  numbers  across  our  borders.  Then  we  got 
a  registration  law  and  found  that  it  could  not  be  carried 
out.  At  last  we  have  a  law  acceptible  all  round,  but  still 
there  is  cause  for  dissatisfaction.  It  seems  that  the  yellow 
men  are  not  only  registering  promptly,  as  the  law  directs, 
but  that,  like  some  others  of  our  foreign  citizens,  they  are 
registering  often.    It  is  a  very  simple  thing  for  a  Chinese 


to  register  a  half  dozen  times  at  as  many  different  places, 
and  thus  come  into  possession  of  a  half  dozen  certificates, 
five  of  which  he  is  ready  to  sell  for  the  use  of  others  who 
may  be  smuggled  across  the  border  later  on.  The  photo- 
graphic requirement  is  really  of  small  value,  since  most 
Chinese  of  corresponding  age  and  size  look  alike,  and 
since,  in  any  event,  time  will  soon  make  the  photographic 
feature  of  the  certificates  obsolete.  It  is  said  that  when 
the  period  of  registration  shall  be  passed,  every  well-regu- 
lated Chinese  store  will  keep  an  assortment  of  certificates 
suitable  to  all  ages  and  sizes,  and  that  a  perfect  *'  fit," 
with  exemption  from  prosecution,  will  be  guaranteed.  In 
this,  there  will  be  an  advantage,  namely,  the  traffic  in  fraud 
will  be  transferred  from  American  customs  officers  to  the 
Chinese  themselves,  though  this  may  in  turn  be  cited  as  a 
new  instance  of  "  ruinous  Asiatic  competition." 


President  Boggs  and  the  State  Fruit  Exchange. 

Our  summary  of  the  report  of  the  State  Agricultural 
Society,  printed  last  week,  gave  scant  justice  to  that  part  of 
it  relating  to  fruit  growing  and  fruit  interests;  and  it  is 
therefore  given  below  in  full.  It  is  understood  that  the  re- 
port was  written  by  the  president  of  the  Board,  Mr.  John 
Boggs  of  Colusa  county,  and  it  may  be  taken,  therefore,  as 
representing  his  personal  views.  It  really  adds  nothing  to 
the  general  stock  of  information  concerning  fruit  subjects; 
and  its  chief  interest  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  throws  cold 
water  on  the  movement  among  the  fruit-growers  of  Califor- 
nia to  work  through  combination  for  the  marketing  of  their 
products  in  their  own  interest. 

Mr.  Boggs  condemns  the  plan  of  the  State  Fruit  Ex. 
change  in  terms  which  show  plainly  that  he  does  not 
understand  either  its  methods  or  its  scope.  The  substitute 
plan  which  he  suggests  recalls  the  wise  admonition  to 
learn  to  swim  before  going  near  the  water.  How,  let  us 
ask,  is  the  State  to  be  "  districted  "  and  exchanges  "  organ- 
izsd  in  each  locality  "  for  a  certain  definite  purpose  except 
through  the  guidance  of  some  central  agency  ?  The  central 
agency — or  the  State  Exchange — is  an  essential  preliminary 
to  local  organization,  for  without  it  local  organization  would 
never  be  accomplished,  excepting  in  isolated  instances  here 
and  there.  When  the  local  organizations  shall  be  effected, 
as  the  present  plan  proposes,  it  will  be  very  easy  for  them 
to  control  the  central  agency  or  to  throw  it  over  and  carry 
on  their  business  in  absolute  independence  of  that  agency. 
The  State  Exchange  has  no  permanent  hold  upon 
the  projected  local  exchanges;  it  is  simply  the  central 
figure  in  the  business  of  organization,  something  to  rally 
around;  and  if  it  does  not  fulfill  the  permanent  objects  in 
view  it  can  be  thrown  over  for  some  better  central  organiza- 
tion. 

It  is  inevitable  that  the  new  movement  should  meet  with 
objection  and  enmity.  It  is  expected  that  the  business  in- 
terests which  have  lived  from  off  the  fruit-producer,  and 
while  it  is  its  mission  to  antagonize,  will  rise  in  force  against 
it.  It  is  expected  that  false  friends  will  do  it  every  possible 
harm.  But  it  is  a  surprise  that  It  receives  its  first  hard  blow 
from  the  hand  of  a  farmer.  Before  rendering  judgment,  Mr. 
Boggs  ought  in  common  fairness  to  have  learned  enough 
of  the  purposes  and  plans  of  the  Exchange  to  have  spoken 
of  them  without  misrepresenting  them;  and  in  any  event  he 
should  not  have  employed  his  official  character  and  author- 
ity to  strike  a  blow  against  the  effort  of  his  fellow-farmers 
to  relieve  themselves  of  an  Intolerable  burden. 

In  the  mass  convention  in  which  the  State  Fruit  Ex- 
change was  organized,  the  plan  suggested  by  Mr.  Boggs — 
preliminary  local  organization,  with  State  organization  to 
follow — was  elaborately  talked  over.  It  was  supported  by 
only  two  men,  namely,  Prof.  Allen  and  Mr.  McGIincey  of 
San  Jose.  The  utter  impracticability  of  the  plan  was  ex- 
posed by  a  dozen  speakers.  Mr.  Motheral  of  Kings  county 
expressed  the  general  judgment  by  saying  that  if  the  fruit- 
growers waited  for  local  organizations  to  come  into  spon- 
taneous existence,  nobody  present  would  live  to  see  co- 
operation carried  into  practice;  that  there  must  in  the  na- 
ture of  things  be  some  central  figure  around  which  the  dif- 
ferent localities  could  form  a  ring.  Upon  a  viva  voce  vote, 
everybody  excepting  Allen  and  McGIincey  voted  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  organization  of  a  State  Exchange.  Mr.  Hatch, 
Mr.  Walton,  Mr.  Boalt,  Mr.  Paige,  Col.  Hersey,  Gen. 
Chlpman  and  a  hundred  other  well-known  practical  fruit- 
growers sat  in  that  convention  and  voted  for  the  plan  now 
befog  carried  into  effect;  and  orchardists  generally  will,  we 
believe,  be  quite  as  willing  to  accept  their  judgment  as  that 
of  Mr.  Boggs. 

Following  is  the  full  text  of  that  part  of  Mr.  Boggs'  re- 
port relating  to  fruit: 

The  great  interest  heretofore  displayed  by  the  State  Board  of  Agri- 
culture in  this  most  prominent  and  successful  interest  of  California  is 
still  inherent,  and  its  watchful  eye  is  ever  on  the  alert  to  spy  out  ad- 
vantages for  the  followers  of  this  industry. 

The  question  of  production  and  quality  having  been  long  since 
settled,  the  all-absorbing  topic  now  upon  this  subject  is  the  market- 
ing of  our  products.  While  we  are  not  wholly  wedded  to  the  plan 
proposed  for  the  formation  of  a  State  Fruit  Exchange,  we  believe  that 


a  plan  of  co-operation  can  be  inaugurated  that  would  insure  perma- 
nency by  reason  of  inducing  a  large  percentage  of  growers  to  take  an 
interest,  thereby  preventing  dissolution  after  exhausting  the  efforts  of 
the  few,  as  now  proposed. 

A  plan  that  will  induce  the  masses  interested  in  the  subject  to  co- 
operate is  at  this  particular  time  most  necessary,  and  must  be  ac- 
complished sooner  or  later. 

We  believe  a  State  Exchange  practicable,  but  differ  in  its  manner 
of  formation  with  those  who  have  started  the  proposed  plan.  Our 
idea  would  be  to  district  the  State,  and  organize  in  each  fruit-growing 
locality  a  co-operative  exchange  and  call  a  general  meeting  of  repre- 
sentatives selected  by  the  local  exchange.  From  this  body  select  an 
executive  committee,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  locate  agents  in  the 
Eastern  States  and  direct  shipments.  This  executive  committee 
should  be  paid  for  their  services,  and  should  be  those  whose  interests  lie 
in  making  shipments  of  our  fruit  a  success  to  the  grower  first,  and  not 
for  the  benefit  of  any  person  who  may  desire  to  control  the  business 
for  immediate  gain.  The  idea  pre-eminent  at  all  times  should  be  the 
success  of  the  grower,  thereby  insuring  permanency  of  the  business. 
Many  growers  are  at  the  present  time  almost  discouraged  in  the  lur- 
ther  following  of  fruit  culture,  and  from  no  other  reason  than  of  the 
large  number  of  others  benefiting  from  his  investment  and  labor.  Wc 
are  of  the  opinion  that  the  cost  of  handling  and  marketing  of  our 
fruits  under  a  co  operative  plan  would  be  less  to  the  producer  than 
under  the  system  now  in  vogue,  and  certainly  much  more  satisfactory. 
There  must  be,  however,  a  large  and  representative  following  of 
such  plan  that  will  adhere  to  and  build  up  the  system,  otherwise  it 
will  drift  into  the  hands  of  speculators  who  have  in  the  past  reaped  a 
golden  harvest  each  season  from  the  labor  and  experience  of  those 
who  have  risked  both  time  and  money  in  the  culture  of  this  rich  re- 
source for  California. 

The  operation  of  a  Fruit  Exchange  organized  upon  this  or  a  simi- 
lar plan,  with  attendant  agencies  throughout  the  Eastern  market, 
would  not  only  inspire  confidence  in  those  who  are  now  interested, 
but  induce  others  to  follow  in  an  industry  which,  if  properly  handled, 
there  is  but  little  fear  of  overproduction.  But  to  make  a  success  of 
the  proposition,  the  co-operation  of  all  growers  must  be  had,  and  in 
no  better  way  can  this  be  accomplished  than  through  a  system  of 
auxiliary  Exchanges  located  in  the  many  fruit-growing  districts  of  the 
State. 

This  system  perfected,  the  next  move  should  be  to  improve  our 
transportation  facilities.  Under  the  present  system  wc  use  the  re- 
frigerator car  that  is  cumbersome  and  of  great  weight.  The  weight 
of  each  car  is  40,000  pounds,  an  excess  of  16,000  pounds  over  an  or- 
dinary fruit  car.  Additional  excess  of  weight  is  found  in  the  8000 
pounds  of  ice  needed  from  Sacramento  to  Ogden,  making  an  excess 
of  24,000  pounds  of  weight,  an  amount  equaling  the  first  contents  of 
the  car.  Of  course,  in  figuring  upon  carload  rates  this  excess  of 
weight  is  duly  considered  by  the  transportation  companies  and  is 
paid  for  by  the  shipper.  Why  is  not  the  cold-storage  system  now  in 
use  in  France  for  the  transportation  of  meat,  a  plan  worthy  of  emula- 
tion by  our  shippers?  There,  by  the  ammonia  process,  any  degree  of 
cold  is  furnished  from  a  machine  located  in  one  of  the  forward  cars, 
motive  power  for  which  is  supplied  by  the  locomotive,  and  any  num- 
ber of  cars  are  connected  and  the  temperature  controlled  in  a  most 
simple  manner.  By  the  introduction  of  this  plan  for  the  shipment  of 
our  fruits,  the  cost  of  transportation  could  be  lessened  at  least  25  per 
cent,  and  we  believe  the  transportation  companies  would  be  favorable 
to  such  a  plan,  as  its  use  would  greatly  assist  in  increasing  the  output 
of  California  fruit. 

This  plan  would  greatly  reduce  the  weight  of  trains,  thereby  in- 
suring better  time  being  made  by  the  fruit  trains,  another  important 
item  in  this  connection.  It  is  the  expenses  attendant  on  fruit  ship- 
ments East  that  deters  many  growers  from  taking  the  enormous 
risks  in  this  method  of  marketing,  so  that  one  of  the  foremost  objects 
of  a  State  organization  should  be  to  curtail  as  much  as  possible  this 
expense  by  investigating  and  inviting  inventions  of  all  kinds  in  rela- 
tion to  the  subject  of  transportation  of  fruit.  After  this  is  accom- 
plished the  future  of  fruit  growing  in  California  will  no  longer  be  in 
doubt,  but  steadily  increase  in  extent,  and  with  profitable  results. 

CALIFORNIA  IN  A  PRODUCTIVE  SENSE. 

With  a  yield  of  from  30,000,003  to  40,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  an- 
nually— an  amount  equal  to  the  requirements  of  Germany  or  Italy  or 
Spain,  China  and  Brazil  combined — an  annual  yield  of  112,000,000 
pounds  of  green  fruit,  an  annual  yield  of  59,000,000  pounds  of  dried 
fruit,  an  annual  yield  of  1,700,000  cases  ot  canned  fruit,  an  annual 
yield  of  3,000,000  boxes  of  raisins,  an  annual  yield  of  3000 carloads  of 
citrus  fruits,  an  annual  yield  of  40,000  bales  of  hops,  an  annual  yield 
of  37,000,000  pounds  of  wool,  an  annual  yield  of  18,000,000  gallons  of 
wine — which  comprises  the  principal  export  products — can  California 
be  looked  upon  in  any  sense  but  that  of  a  productive  country?  Is 
there  any  doubt  of  ber  ability  to  furnish  breadstuff's  and  kindred 
commodities  for  a  great  population  that  require  her  products  ?  Can 
there  be  any  doubt  as  to  her  future?  Her  productive  interests  are 
paramount  to  all  others,  which  fact  and  its  advantages  give  Califor- 
nia the  great  prominence  she  deserves.  It  is  her  productive  qualities 
that  we  desire  to  be  kept  before  the  public,  and  it  is  the  inducement 
we  offer  to  those  who  desire  to  take  part  in  her  advantages. 

We  do  not  aim  to  encourage  the  immigration  to  this  State  of  an 
unproductive  class.  We  are  not  desirous  of  building  up  the  cities  in 
advance  of  the  country,  and  much  less  either  with  an  idle  popula- 
tion ;  but  to  those  who  have  capital,  and  especially  in  a  limited  amount, 
and  are  seeking  the  vocation  of  soil-worker,  we  bespeak  your  atten- 
tion, and  can  assure  you  that  the  avenues  for  the  acquirement  of  a 
prosperous  living  are  many  in  this  calling,  and  as  yet  none  are  over- 
done, while  on  the  contrary  there  are  many  undeveloped.  The  field 
is  large  and  offers  great  opportunities  to  the  right  kind  of  people. 

Our  importation  of  canned  goods,  such  as  meats,  corn,  peas,  beans, 
condensed  milk,  to  say  nothing  of  hams,  bacon,  lard,  poultry  and 
eggs  and  other  condiments  and  food  articles,  amount  annually  to 
thousands  of  carloads — an  occurrence  like  "bringing  coals  to  New- 
castle.'' We  have  the  soil  to  produce  all  these  articles  in  abundance, 
and  nothing  but  a  scarcity  of  the  right  kind  of  people  causes  this 
state  of  affairs.  There  seems  to  be  among  soil-workers  a  tendency 
to  follow  the  line  of  products  originally  begun  in  certain  localities.  If 
in  any  particular  locality  wheat  is  the  chief  product  in  hand,  the  new- 
comer goes  into  wheat-growing.  If  it  is  fruit,  they  plant  fruit.  If  it 
is  stock,  they  follow  that  interest  and  leave  the  growing  of  vegetables 
almost  entirely  to  a  foreign  element  that  have  no  ideas  of  progression 
in  preserving  products.  It  is  a  diversity  of  products  that  makes  a 
country  vigorous  and  its  people  prosperous,  and  while  California  has 
a  great  variety  of  products,  our  imports  show  there  is  ample  room  for 
manifold  increase  of  resources  that  are  now  dormant. 


The  State  Prison  Directors,  at  their  meeting  this  week, 
received  the  report  of  the  warden  that  the  prison  grain 
bags  cost  just  5.2744  cents  apiece.  It  waB  decided  to  sell 
them  for  the  full  cent  advance,  which  the  law  con- 
templates, viz.:  $6.27  per  hundred.  Last  year  the  price 
was  $6.04  per  hundred.  The  prison  authorities  have  now 
on  hand  aboat  4,300  bales  of  raw  jute,  with  2,000  bales  on 
the  wav  and  expected  to  arrive  by  sailing  vessel  before 
June.  The  jute  mill  uses  about  twenty-five  bales  a  day, 
so  that  there  is  little  likelihood  of  there  being  any  shutting 
down  because  of  a  lack  of  raw  material. 

All  the  arrangements  for  the  running  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  trains  through  to  Seattle  over  the  Great  North- 
ern coast  lines,  which  begins  February  1,  have  been  com- 
pleted. Not  only  will  Canadian  Pacific  cars  run  through 
to  that  city,  but  the  first-class  train  of  the  Great  Northern 
will  run  through  Vanconver. 
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Rainfall  and  Temperature. 

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  A.  M.  Wednes- 
day, February  14,  1894,  are  from  official  sources,  and  are 
furnished  by  the  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau  expressly  for  the 

Pacific  Rural  Press: 


California 
Stations. 

Total    rainfall    for  the 

Total  seasonal  rainfall  to 

Total  seasonal  rainfall  last 
year  to  same  date  

Averaee  seasonal  rainfall 

Maximum  temperature  for 

Minimum  temperature  for 

1.42 

.07 

2.76 

70 

30 

.06 

3.42 

3.15 

6.46 

60 

36 

.24 

6.04 

17.46 

12.43 

66 

36 

1.60 

2.89 

2.07 

62 

24 

.82 

4.98 

6.64 

6.31 

58 

32 

.28 

9.48 

18.31 

12.96 

66 

32 

.33 

13.65 

16.46 

16.41 

54 

38 

Red  Bluff  

.30 

14.76 

24.21 

15.78 

54 

32 

1.63 

38.44 

27.92 

29.6» 

52 

80 

The  State 

Fruit  Exchange. 

An  Interesting  Talk  by  Mr.  Adams  Concerning  Its 
Doings  and  Plans. 

Mr.  Edward  F.  Adams,  manager  of  the  State  Fruit  Ex- 
change, was  in  the  cily  on  Tuesday,  and  in  response  to 
some  questions  made  in  behalf  of  the  Rural  Press,  he 
responded,  in  substance,  as  follows  : 

"  How  are  the  fruit  growers  of  the  State  taking  hold  of 
the  State  Exchange  movement?" 

Mr.  Adams  :  "  I  have  only  visited  Fresno,  Kings  and 
Kern  counties.  The  action  of  the  Fresno  convention  was 
correctly  reported  in  the  Rural  Press  of  last  week.  It 
has  been  arranged  that  I  spend  a  week  or  two  in  that 
county,  my  time  being  at  the  disposal  of  a  committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  convention  to  see  whether  the  growers  will 
actually  do  what  they  resolved  they  would  do  when  in  con- 
vention. I  have  myself  no  doubt  of  it  whatever,  for  I  have 
never  met  a  more  united  and  determined  body  of  men. 
Within  a  month  I  expect  to  see  the  producers  of  Fresno 
county  thoroughly  organized  and  united,  through  the  State 
Exchange,  with  their  brethren  elsewhere.  I  visited 
Hanford  without  previous  notice,  but  in  two  or  three  hours 
a  conference  of  about  25  of  their  ablest  business  men  and 
orchardlsts  was  gathered  to  talk  over  matters,  and  arrange- 
ments were  made  similar  to  those  in  Fresno,  and  the  re- 
sults which  I  expect  are  the  same.  From  there  I  went  to 
Kern  county,  where  local  arrangements  had  been  made  to 
meet  me  when  I  could  come,  and  although  but  three  days' 
notice  could  be  given,  there  was  a  convention  with  all  parts 
of  the  county  represented,  which  resolved  upon  local  or- 
ganization and  selected  directors  to  incorporate  and  take 
charge  of  the  work.  There  will  very  likely  be  two  or  three 
local  associations  formed  in  that  county.  I  asked  the 
growers  and  business  men  who  could  afford  to  do  so  to 
subscribe  $1000  to  the  stock  of  the  Exchange,  and  pay  me 
25  per  cent  of  it  to  take  away  with  me,  and  they  did  it,  and 
the  money  Is  now  in  bank  to  the  credit  of  the  State  Ex- 
change. That  Is  Kern  county's  full  proportion  of  the 
capital  required  by  the  State  Exchange,  and  they  never 
made  a  wry  face.  As  I  find  all  other  counties  talking  the 
same,  I  expect  them  to  do  the  same  when  I  see  them,  but 
it  happened  to  come  to  Kern  county  to  take  the  lead." 

"  What  is  the  greatest  difficulty  you  expect  in  connection 
with  State  organization  ?" 

Mr.  Adams  :  " To  prevent  people  from  expecting  too 
much,  and  expecting  it  all  at  once.  There  are  certain 
things  which  we  know  we  can  do  by  co-operation;  there 
are  also  certain  things  which  we  know  we  cannot  do,  and 
still  others  as  to  which  we  do  not  know  whether  we  can  or 
cannot  accomplish  them.  But  it  takes  time  to  do  anythiiig 
of  consequence,  which  some  do  not  realize.  I  yesterday 
learned  of  a  man  who  was  very  enthusiastic  about  the 
State  Exchange,  but  became  almost  disgusted  when  told 
that  the  Exchange  could  not  right  now  take  his  unsold 
crop  of  raisins  and  get  him  a  big  price  for  them. 

"Such  impressions  are  very  unfortunate,  because  if  im- 
possibilities are  expected  disappointment  is  Inevitable,  and 
there  will  then  be  danger  of  discrediting  all  co-operation." 

"  What  are  some  of  the  things  you  know  co-operation 
cannot  do  ?" 

Mr.  Adams  :  "  We  cannot  find  customers  for  any 
product  without  expense,  nor  can  we  get  high  prices  for  any 
product  of  which  more  is  produced  than  those  accustomed 
to  use  It  can  consume." 

"  What  are  some  of  the  things  you  know  you  can  do  by 
co-operation  ?" 

Mr.  Adams:  "We  can  ascertain  the  facts  about  crops 
and  markets  better  than  it  has  ever  heen  done,  and  so  put 
the  smallest  grower  on  an  equality,  in  that  respect,  with 
the  largest  buyer;  we  can  study  where  new  markets  can  be 
created,  and  we  can  develop  those  markets;  we  can  buy  the 
most  important  supplies  from  first  hands,  and  resell  to 
growers  at  cost  and  expense;  we  can  establish  official 
grades  for  products  and  certify  to  honest  packing.  There 
are  other  things,  but  the  above  are  enough  to  illustrate. 
All  of  the  foregoing  refers  to  State  co-operation.  Local  co- 
operation works  on  other  lines,  doing,  for  the  most  part,  in 
a  better  manner  and  with  more  profitable  results,  the 
things  which  growers  now  do  for  themselves  singly.'1 

"  What  is  the  first  thing  necessary  to  effective  State  co- 
operation ?" 

Mr.  Adams:  "  Local  co-operation.  State  co-operation 
on  the  above  lines  is  impossible  without  that,  because  the 


necessary  revenue  will  not  be  pledged  by  nor  can  it  be  col- 
lected from  individuals.  The  cost  of  securing  the  pledges, 
even  if  they  were  possible,  and  of  making  collections  would 
be  prohibitory." 

"  Why  not,  then,  encourage  local  co-operation,  first  in  a 
general  way  and  wait  for  State  co-operation  until  sufficient 
local  organizations  are  formed  to  sustain  it?'' 

"  Mr.  Adams:  "Who  is  to  'encourage'  local  co-opera 
tion,  and  what  kind  of  co-operation  is  to  be  1  encouraged  1  ? 
There  is,  of  course,  now  a  strong  movement  among  pro- 
ducers toward  co-operative  effort,  which,  if  left  to  itself, 
would  produce  results  of  some  kind,  but  much  of  this  is 
blind  reaching  in  the  dark  for  an  unknown  object.  Too 
much  energy  has  already  been  wasted  in  this  way.  Those 
who  have  been  in  a  position  to  study  the  most  successful 
societies  and  note  results,  know  very  much  more  about  the 
matter  than  those  who  have  not  been  so  situated.  It  is 
foolish  to  allow  those  now  beginning  co-operation  to  strug- 
gle through  all  the  quagmires  which  the  pioneers  have 
learned  how  to  bridge  over  or  avoid.  Local  co-operation 
promoted  from  a  well-informed  central  head,  will  have  the 
advantage  of  all  the  experience  now  available,  and  the  fur- 
ther and  immense  advantage  of  starting  with  a  definite 
purpose  of  co-operating  from  the  start  with  others  organized 
on  the  same  plan  for  wider  operations  not  practicable  for 
local  societies,  and  yet  essential  to  their  highest  success." 

"  Is  it  not  the  general  understanding  that  the  State  Ex- 
change is  to  fix  prices  and  control  the  sale  of  all  the  fruit 
of  the  State?" 

Mr.  Adams:   "  I  hope  not,  and  I  don't  think  it  is,  but 
there  are  doubtless  some  very  intelligent  farmers  so  en- 
tirely unfamiliar  with  the  conditions  and  necessary  opera- 
tions of  trade  as  not  to  realize  the  impossibility  of  such  a 
thing.    The  Exchange,  of  course,  could  do  this  perfectly, 
if  the  growers  of  the  State  would  first  comply  with  three 
prerequisite  conditions.     These  are:     First— That  they 
should  produce  only  so  much  fruit  as  the  Exchange  should 
direct.    Second — That  they  should  deliver  the  entire  prod- 
uct to  the  Exchange  for  sale.     Third— That  they  should 
arrange  that  the  market  should  not  be  bothered  with  com- 
peting fruit  from  other  parts  of  the  world.  As  things  stand 
now,  we  have  a  very  lively  competition  in  nearly  all  the 
fruits  peculiar  to  California,  from  populations  subsisting 
largely  on  black  bread,  olives  and  cheese,  with  household 
accommodations  to  correspond,  which  waste  little  time  on 
books  and  schools,  and  put  every  man,  woman  and  child  to 
productive  work  in  the  field,  and  which  can  deliver  their 
product  in  our  own  principal  markets  at  less  expense  than 
we  can  put  ours  there.     The  problem  Is  to  meet  this  com- 
petition with  our  own  product,  produced  mostly  by  men's 
labor,  and  continue  to  maintain  our  present  standard  of 
comlort  and  civilization.    We  do  not  yet  know  whether 
this  problem  can  be  solved  by  co-operation  or  not.    I  be- 
lieve it  can  be.    Certainly  it  can  be  solved  in  no  other  way. 
We  shall  undoubtedly  hold  our  market,  for  our  natural 
conditions  are  the  best,  and  our  energy  and  intelligence  in- 
comparably superior.     But  if,  while  holding  it,  we  compete 
among  ourselves  as  we  have  been  doing,  there  are  great 
numbers  now  in  the  fight  who  will  not  be  in  the  procession 
of  victors  at  the  end.    What  the  State  Exchange  can  do  is, 
by  wise  and  thoughtful  leadership  on  the  lines  above  indi- 
cated, to  put  all  growers  on  the  same  level  of  advantage  in 
methods  of  production  and  marketing,  and  save  to  all,  on 
various  items  of  expense,  what  in  many  cases  will  make 
the  difference  between  a  profit  and  a  loss  on  their  crop. 
Doubtless,  for  the  present  at  least,  the  State  Exchange 
must  maintain  a  selling  department  for  the  benefit  of  those 
not  otherwise  well  served,  but  a  good  selling  department 
in  a  fiercely  contested  market  cannot  be  created  on  a  large 
scale  in  a  moment.    To  undertake  too  much  of  this  at  first 
would  result  in  unsatisfactory  work,  and  growers  would 
lose  confidence.    The  Exchange  should  undertake  nothing 
which  it  does  not  see  its  way  to  do  well." 

"  Will  the  Exchange  put  traveling  agents  in  the  field  at 
the  East  ?  " 

Mr.  Adams:  "Who  can  tell?  A  traveling  man,  with  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  fruit  trade,  could  sell  goods  if 
he  were  a  good  salesman;  if  he  were  not  a  good  salesman, 
some  one  else  would  get  the  orders.  His  salary  and  ex- 
penses would  have  to  be  paid  anyhow.  These  could  not 
be  less  than  $300  per  month.  Half  a  dozen  of  them,  which 
is  the  number  most  frequently  suggested,  would  cost  $1800 
per  month,  exclusive  of  telegraphic  correspondence.  When 
the  Exchange  is  endowed  with  that  income,  in  addition  to 
the  amount  required  in  other  ways,  the  directors  will  be 
ready  to  decide  how  much  of  it  to  use  in  that  way.  Doubt- 
less they  would  use  some  of  it.  To  earn  salary  and  ex- 
pense at  that  rate,  as  compared  with  usual  brokerage 
charges,  the  traveler  would  have  to  sell,  on  an  average,  a 
car  of  dried  fruit  every  other  day  from  the  time  he  left 
home  until  his  return.  I  don't  know  enough  about  the 
trade  to  be  able  to  judge  how  likely  he  would  be  to  do  it. 
But  that  is  the  way  to  figure  on  it.  It  is  true,  however, 
that  the  right  sort  of  men  could  do  us  more  good  than 
brokers  can,  and  we  could  afford  to  pay  them  more. 
Meantime,  the  first  thing  is  to  get  the  income.  When  any 
one  proposes  such  things  to  me,  I  always  ask  how  much  he 
is  ready  to  put  up  for  it.    Coin  is  required  to  do  business." 

"  Have  you  any  doubt  that  the  fruit  industry  of  California 
will  continue  to  increase,  or  that  it  will  finally  be  carried 
on  at  a  fair  average  profit  to  those  engaged  in  it?  " 

Mr.  Adams:    "  No." 


Hollister,  William  A.  French  of  Stockton,  J.  A.  Noon 
of  San  Francisco.  It  was  arranged  to  hold  the  next  meet- 
ing at  San  Francisco. 


Sutter  County  Fruit-Growers. 

The  State  Fruit  Exchange  Endorsed  and  a  Local 
Exchange  Favored. 


The  Petaluma  Poultry  Show. 

The  Petaluma  poultry  show  closed  on  Monday  night 
of  this  week.    It  was  a  successful  exhibition. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  California  Poultry  Association  the 
following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year:  Presi- 
dent, L.  S.  Byce  of  Petaluma;  vice-president,  C.  R.  Har- 
ker  of  San  Jose;  secretary,  A.  Armstrong  of  Petaluma; 
treasurer,  O.  J.  Albee  of  Lawrence;  board  of  directors, 
J.  W.  Forgeus  of  Santa  Cruz,  E.  H.  Noyes  of  West  Butte, 
George  H.  Croly  of  San  Francisco,  E.  H.  Freeman  of 
Santa  Clara,  E.  C.  Thurber  of  Alhambra,  S.  A.  Wells  of 
Alameda,  James  Quick  of  Patterson,  J.  A.  Scholefield  of 


The  largest  and  most  enthusiastic  meeting  of  fruit  men 
ever  held  in  Sutter  county  convened  at  the  court-house  in 
Yuba  City  at  10  A.  M.  Saturday,  February  10,  1894,  to  dis- 
cuss the  advisability  of  organizing  a  local  fruit  exchange. 

B  .  F.  Walton,  president  of  the  Sutter  Horticultural 
Society  and  also  president  of  the  State  Fruit  Exchange, 
called  the  meeting  to  order  and  stated  its  objects.  H.  P. 
Stabler  acted  as  secretary. 

Mrs.  W.  T.  Phipps  of  Yuba  City  rendered  a  vocal  solo 
that  well  merited  the  hearty  encore  with  which  it  was 
received. 

The  secretary  read  an  article  from  the  Rural  Press  of 
February  10th  on  "  Marketing  Fruit."  The  article  referred 
to  the  so-called  Johnson  plan  of  handling  the  raisin  product 
as  it  was  explained  at  a  recent  meeting  of  fruit  men  in 
Fresno. 

Chairman  Walton  then  introduced  Col.  Philo  Hersey  of 
San  Jose,  president  of  the  Santa  Clara  County  Fruit  Ex- 
change and  vice-president  of  the  State  Fruit  Exchange. 
Col.  Hersey  said  he  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  West 
Side  Co-operative  Fruit  Association  of  Santa  Clara  county, 
one  of  the  first  co-operative  movements  among  fruit  men  in 
California.  Many  of  the  prune-growers  of  that  district  be- 
lieved it  would  be  cheaper  and  more  satisfactory  to  conduct 
one  extensive  drying  plant,  than  for  each  individual  grower 
to  maintain  and  operate  an  outfit  of  graders,  dippers,  etc. 
The  plan  was  tried,  with  some  misgivings  at  first,  but  it 
proved  a  great  success,  and  the  result  is  to  day  that  the 
West  Side  Association  Is  a  model  institution  of  its  kind. 
The  success  of  this  venture  led  to  the  organization  of  the 
Santa  Clara  County  Fruit  Exchange. 

The  exchange  is  a  selling  agency,  and  by  its  operation 
each  prune-grower  in  the  district  is  enabled  to  receive  the 
highest  market  price  for  his  product,  and  by  having  his 
goods  pooled  with  the  product  of  his  neighbors  he  has  the 
advantage  of  being  able  to  ship  in  car  lots,  thus  securing 
an  advantage  in  freight  rates. 

The  colonel  beleived  that  the  system  of  securing  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  the  fruit  crop  in  California  and  other 
States,  for  the  benefit  of  the  growers,  had  been  a  great  suc- 
cess, and  had  saved  thousands  of  dollars  to  the  patrons  of 
the  exchange.  Correspondents  were  selected  early  in  the 
season  throughout  the  country  and  reports  were  received 
every  week,  showing  the  crop  prospects  and  sales  of  fruit 
made  in  the  district  of  the  correspondent.  Bulletins  con- 
taining a  summary  of  the  information  thus  obtained  were 
regularly  mailed  to  the  stock-holders. 

Col.  Hersey  believed  that  what  Santa  Clara  county  had 
done  in  the  way  of  co-operative  fruit-drying  and  fruit- 
marketing  should  be  emulated  by  every  fruit-growing  lo- 
cality in  the  State. 

At  12  o'clock,  after  the  speaker  had  concluded  his  re- 
marks, Chairman  Walton  announced  that  the  ladies  of 
Yuba  City  Grange  had  prepared  a  banquet  for  the  fruit- 
growers and  the  visitors. 

Recess  was  taken,  and  the  meeting  adjourned  to  the 
banquet-hall  of  the  Masonic  lodge,  where  full  justice  was 
done  to  a  most  sumptuous  repast. 

On  reconvening  at  2  P.  M.,  the  proceedings  were  most 
delightfully  resumed  with  a  vocal  solo  by  Mrs.  Gibbons- 
Williams  of  Yuba  City.  • 

Col.  Hersey  again  took  the  floor  and  answered  many 
questions  relating  to  the  details  of  operating  co-operative 
drying  associations  and  local  fruit  exchanges.  Many 
points,  touched  on  during  his  address  of  the  morning,  were 
more  clearly  explained  in  answer  to  the  numerous  ques- 
tions of  the  various  members  present. 

B.  F.  Walton  said  that  by  a  thorough  system  of  local 
fruit  exchanges,  in  constant  touch  with  a  central  or  State 
Exchange,  the  growers  would  not  in  the  future,  as  in  the 
past,  be  at  the  mercy  of  unscrupulous  middlemen.  While 
it  was  not  the  purpose  of  these  organizations  to  do  away 
entirely  with  the  middleman,  the  grower  would  be  put  on  a 
footing  that  would  make  him  independent.  Many  advan- 
tages of  exchanges  were  cited,  and  one  of  the  greatest  was 
the  fact  that  when  the  State  is  thoroughly  organized,  a 
grower  will  not  be  compelled  to  at  once  put  his  goods  on 
the  market  when  they  are  dried,  thus  entirely  demoralizing 
prices;  but  if  he  needs  money,  will  be  enabled  to  ware- 
house hit  product  and  be  accommodated  by  his  banker  on 
presentation  of  his  warehouse  receipt.  This  plan  will  pre- 
vent a  glut  of  fruit  and  will  facilitate  a  more  even  distribu- 
tion during  the  season. 

Joseph  Wells,  of  Wells  &  Small,  dried-fruit  brokers  of 
Chicago,  was  present,  and  on  being  called  upon  made  a 
few  remarks. 

Messrs.  G.  W.  Hutchins,  John  C.  White,  R.  C.  Kells  and 
others  addressed  the  meeting. 

The  growers  present  fully  indorsed  the  co-operative  plan 
of  marketing  fruit,  as  was  evidenced  by  the  unanimous 
adoption  of  the  following  resolution  offered  by  J.  J.  Pratt: 


Resolved,  That  we  indorse  the  plan  of  a  State  Fruit  Exchange,  and 
that  we  believe  that  it  is  to  the  best  interests  of  our  fruit  industry  that 
we  organize  a  local  Fruit  Exchange,  and  that  the  committee  appointed 
to  draft  a  plan  of  organization  report  at  the  next  regular  meeting  of 
the  Sutter  Horticultural  Society. 

This  meeting  attracted  the  attention  of  fruit  men  of  other 
counties,  and  we  noticed,  among  others,  H.  C.  Howard  of 
Woodland,  Eben  Boalt  of  Palermo,  J.  H.  Boalt  of  San 
Francisco,  W.  P.  Hammon  of  Biggs,  George  Thresher, 
C.  W.  Thresher  and  T.  B  Hutchins  of  Gridley. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  extended  to  Col.  Hersey  for  his 
able  address,  and  to  Mrs.  Gibbons-Williams  and  Mrs. 
W.  T.  Phipps,  the  ladies  who  favored  the  meeting  with 
music. 


February  17,  1894. 
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Beet  Sugar  at  Watsonville. 

The  long  season's  run  at  the  Watsonville  beet  factory 
closed  some  weeks  ago,  as  noted  at  the  time  in  the  Rural. 
The  Pajaronian  says  men  have  been  at  work  cleaning  up 
machinery  and  getting  things  in  shape  for  the  enlargement 
of  the  factory,  which  is  to  be  completed  before  the  opening 
of  the  next  campaign.  When  the  whistle  next  blows  for 
beets  the  Watsonville  factory  will  have  the  capacity  to 
handle  iooo  tons  of  beets  per  day,  and  will  be  one  of  the 
largest  beet  factories  in  the  world.  The  factory  has  just 
commenced  to  grow;  the  beet  business  is  getting  out  of 
long  clothes.  During  the  past  season  the  factory  handled 
65i396X  tons  of  beets,  from  which  7768^  tons  of  sugar 
were  made.  There  is  yet  a  large  supply  of  syrup  on  hand, 
which  may  be  processed  next  year.  This  is  the  largest 
tonnage  of  beets  handled  and  the  greatest  production  of 
sugar  of  any  beet  factory  on  the  continent. 

The  season  of  1894  promises  to  far  surpass  that  of  1893. 
Already  the  contracted  acreage  has  reached  12,000  acres, 
and  the  enlargement  of  the  beet  factory  was  a  necessity. 
Under  the  new  contract  better  results  in  tonnage  per  acre 
are  expected,  and  an  effort  will  be  made  to  have  the  run 
commence  sooner.  We  trust  that  the  acreage  demands 
will  annually  increase,  and  that  the  Watsonville  beet 
sugarie  will  become  the  largest  in  the  world.  It  has  been 
of  incalculable  value  to  this  town  and  the  valleys  of  the 
Pajaro  and  Salinas. 

The  Pajaronian  gives  the  contract  form  for  the  present 
year  as  follows: 

"  This  agreement  made  and  entered  into  between  the 
Western  Beet  Sugar  Company,  a  corporation  duly  incor- 
porated under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  California,  parties  of 
the  first  part,  and  John  Doe,  of  Santa  Cruz  county,  State 
of  California,  party  of  the  second  part, 

"  Witnesseth,  That  for  and  in  consideration  of  the 
covenants  herein  contained  on  the  part  of  the  parties  of  the 
first  part,  that  the  party  of  the  second  part  shall  and  will 
plant,  cultivate,  harvest  and  deliver  to  said  parties  of  the 
first  part,  at  their  sugar  works,  at  Watsonville,  Santa  Cruz 
county,  California,  during  the  current  planting  and  harvest- 
ing season  of  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-four  (A.  D, 
1894),  sugar  beets  of  the  seed  to  be  furnished  for  that  pur- 
pose by  the  said  parties  of  the  first  part,  to  the  extent  of 

 acres  of  land  in  Santa  Cruz  county;  the  particular 

tract  to  be  so  cul'ivated  being  now  selected  and  agreed 
upon  between  the  parties  thereto. 

"  The  parties  of  the  first  part  hereby  agree  to  furnish  the 
necessary  beet  seed  at  ten  (10)  cents  per  pound,  which 
alone  shall  be  employed  in  raising  said  crop;  the  cost  of 
said  seed  to  be  deducted  from  the  price  of  beets  first  de- 
livered under  this  contract,  until  the  parties  of  the  first  part 
shall  be  reimbursed. 

"  It  is  also  agreed  that  if,  upon  once  sowing,  the  beets 
upon  the  above-mentioned  tract  of  land  or  upon  any  part 
of  it  do  not  come  up  evenly  and  regularly  and  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  agent  of  the  parties  of  the  first  part,  the  party 
of  the  second  part  shall  cultivate  up  the  land  or  any  part 
of  it  upon  which  the  beets  do  not  satisfy  the  said  agent, 
and  this  contract  shall  then  be  void  so  far  as  such  land  or 
part  of  land  is  concerned. 

"  When  directed  by  the  parties  of  the  first  part,  the  said 
party  of  the  second  part  is  to  commence  and  proceed  with 
the  harvesting  and  gathering  of  the  crop,  and  to  continue 
the  delivery  thereof  in  the  beet  bins  at  the  factory  of  the 
Western  Beet  Sugar  Company  at  Watsonville,  Santa  Cruz 
county,  California,  clean  and  in  good  condition,  and  with 
the  tops  closely  and  squarely  cut  off  at  the  base  or  bottom 
of  the  green  or  sunburned  part,  until  the  said  crop  shall  be 
exhausted.  The  date  of  delivery  and  the  amount  to  be  de- 
livered each  day  shall  be  determined  by  the  parties  of  the 
first  part,  and  shall  be  increased  or  diminished  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  factory  as  they  may  direct. 

"  Beets  weighing  above  five  pounds,  or  grown  mostly 
above  ground,  or  defective  and  unfit  to  be  manufactured 
into  sugar,  will  not  be  received. 

"  From  all  beets  delivered  the  parties  of  the  first  part 
shall  have  the  right  to  deduct  five  per  cent  for  earth  and 
sunburned  tops;  but,  if  a  trial  washing  shall  show  more 
than  five  per  cent  of  earth  and  sunburned  tops,  all  amount 
in  excess  of  five  per  cent  shall  also  be  deducted. 

"  The  party  of  the  second  part  further  agrees  that  he  will 
keep  his  beets  protected  from  sun  and  frost  after  removal 
of  said  beets  from  the  ground. 

"  Should  the  party  of  the  second  part  neglect  or  refuse 
to  comply  with  the  above  conditions,  the  parties  of  the  first 
part  have  the  right,  at  their  option,  to  cancel  this  contract. 

"  It  is  further  agreed  that  the  parties  of  the  first  part  or 
their  agent  shall  at  all  times  have  access  to  the  tract  of 
land  cultivated  under  this  contract  by  the  party  of  the 
second  part. 

"  In  consideration  whereof,  the  parties  of  the  first  part 
agree  to  pay  five  ($5)  dollars  in  gold  coin,  or  its  equivalent, 
per  ton,  for  all  beets  cultivated  and  delivered  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  this  agreement.  It  is,  however,  agreed 
that  if  the  United  States  Government  shall  remove  more 
than  one  cent  (1  cent)  per  pound  of  bounty  without  impos- 
ing an  equivalent  amount  of  duty  upon  foreign  sugar,  then 
the  price  of  beets  shall  be  four  dollars  and  fifty  cents  ($4 .50) 
per  ton  instead  of  five  ($5)  dollars  as  aforesaid.  Beets 
shall  be  paid  for  at  the  office  of  the  Western  Beet  Sugar 
Company,  at  Watsonville,  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  next 
following  month  after  the  beets  are  delivered." 

The  contract  varies  in  two  particulars  from  that  of  1893. 
Heretofore  there  has  been  no  limitation  on  the  number  of 
times  for  seeding,  providing  a  good  stand  was  not  obtained, 
and  since  the  percentage  system  of  valuation  was  dropped 
the  fixed  price  has  been  $5  per  ton. 

These  changes  in  the  contract  have  caused  much  discus- 
sion among  growers.    The  probable  change  in  price  was 
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not  surprising.  The  growers  recognize  that  if  Congress  re- 
moves the  bounty  and  at  the  same  time  leaves  foreign  sugar 
on  the  free  list,  the  manufacturer  will  not  be  able  to  pay  as 
much  for  beets  as  in  the  past.  The  Watsonville  factory  is 
the  only  one  that  has  paid  above  $4  50  per  ton.  It  is  con- 
s.dered  probable  that  the  needs  of  revenue  will  compel  a 
tariri  of  at  least  one  cent  per  pound  on  foreign  sugar;  and 
in  such  event  $5  per  ton  would  remain  the  price  of  beets 
mere  will  be  a  long  and  bitter  fight  over  the  tariff.  The 
sugar  interests  of  the  South  and  West  are  marshaling  their 
forces  to  secure  a  duty  if  the  bounty  has  to  go— and  the 
priMSS'ni;  LDe^dl  °,f  our  Government  for  a  greater  revenue 
will  aid  the  fight  for  a  duty.  The  price  provision  is  put  in 
the  contract  to  prevent  the  factory  from  loss.  It  is  gener- 
ally believed  that  Congressional  legislation  will  not  injure 
tne  beet-sugar  business. 

The  main  objection  that  has  been  expressed  against  the 
contract  is  on  single  planting.  W.  C.  Waters,  superln- 
tendent  of  the  Western  Beet  Sugar  Co.,  informs  us  that  the 
factory  put  in  this  provision  to  insure  more  careful  planting 
to  the  end  that  a  more  even  stand  of  beets  could  be  secured. 
Given  good  land,  with  careful  planting,  and  a  plentiful  al- 
lowance of  seed  per  acre,  the  factory  believes  that  even 
stands  of  good  beets  can  be  secured.  The  experience  of 
the  past  has  shown  the  management  where  the  best  beet 
land  is  located,  and  the  factory  wants  the  best  land.  It  is 
not  after  tonnage  of  beets  entirely;  it  is  also  after  sugar, 
and  to  secure  the  latter  they  have  Introduced  the  seeding 
provision,  to  the  end  that  more  careful  planting  and  more 
uniform  results  can  be  obtained.  A  reading  of  the  clause 
shows  that  only  the  poor  parts  of  a  tract  are  to  be  cut  out. 

The  section  of  the  contract  in  reference  to  the  maximum 
weight  of  beets  (five  pounds)  will  be  strictly  enforced  in  the 
future. 

When  the  beet  business  was  commenced  here  there  were 
numerous  objections  to  the  contracts,  but  time  showed  that 
many  of  them  had  no  ground  for  existence.  In  making 
the  new  contract  the  company  has  put  in  the  objectionable 
provision  for  its  protection  from  overgrown  sugarless  beets 
produced  on  land  where  the  stand  was  poor.  In  the  hand- 
ling of  this  matter,  as  in  the  relations  between  the  farmers 
and  the  factory  in  the  past,  conservative  judgment  will  be 
exercised  by  the  management. 


<S>RA@K  .AND  jEfAflM. 


Shall  the  Gambler  Destroy  the  Breeder? 

John  H.  Wallace  writes  pointedly  in  the  Kentucky  Stock 
Farm  concerning  the  evil  course  of  affairs  on  the  race 
grounds,  which  many  Californians  will  understand  and  ap- 
preciate. Mr.  Wallace  says  there  seems  to  be  a  general 
awakening  among  honest  people  everywhere  to  the  de- 
structive evils  of  gambling  on  the  race-track.  This  does 
not  seem  to  be  confined  to  the  moral  and  better  class  of  so- 
ciety, but  it  is  being  considered  by  the  race-track  people 
themselves  in  a  kind  of  non-committal  way.  Some  turf 
writers  have  designated  certain  forms  or  methods  of  gam- 
bling on  the  race-track  that  are  more  vicious,  in  their  opin- 
ion, than  others,  and  insist  that  these  forms  should  be  ban- 
ished while  the  others  should  be  retained.  Mutual  pools, 
auction  pools  and  book-making  are  the  methods  in  general 
use.  The  first  is  French  in  its  origin,  the  second  seems  to 
be  American,  and  the  third  is  English  of  not  many  years' 
standing  in  this  country.  The  first  is,  probably,  the  most 
dangerous,  for  it  is  intended  to  catch  office  boys  and  all 
that  class  who  can  steal  postage  stamps  and  other  little 
things  that  go  to  make  up  the  price  of  a  ticket  in  the  mu- 
tuals.  Thus  the  source  of  useful  and  manly  lives  is  cor- 
rupted, and  if  any  one  will  look  around  him  he  will  see 
many  bright  and  promising  youths  on  the  high  road  to  in- 
famy and  ruin,  and  all  originated  in  the  temptations  of  the 
race-track  and  the  poolroom.  The  other  methods  of 
gambling  are  perhaps  less  destructive  because  they  are  less 
well  adapted  to  the  resources  of  the  young  and  inexperi- 
enced. The  one  central  idea  in  all  the  methods  is  to  try  to 
get  something  for  nothing,  which  is  simply  one  form  of 
stealing,  when  reduced  to  its  legitimate  elements. 

But  it  is  not  my  purpose  now  to  write  a  homily  on  the 
evils  of  gambling  in  the  abstract,  but  to  consider  the  im 
minent  danger  with  which  the  various  gambling  elements 
threaten  the  breeding  interests,  to  the  creation  and  building 
up  of  which  I  have  devoted  a  lifetime.  This  gambling  in- 
terest is  now  in  a  great  measure  divorced  from  the  breeders 
themselves  and  from  the  people.  The  building  and  man- 
agement of  race-tracks,  dependent  almost  wholly  for  profits 
upon  the  amount  of  money  won  and  lost  by  gambling,  has 
become  a  great  and  generally  successful  business.  True, 
some  shares  of  these  properties  may  be  owned  by  a  few 
breeders;  but  whether  they  are  or  not,  they  are  conducted 
uniformly  and  always  in  such  a  manner  as  will  produce  the 
largest  income  for  the  gamblers.  No  other  reason  can  be 
assigned  for  the  cruel  and  barbarous  prolongation  of  races 
than  that  it  brings  money  to  the  track  through  the  gamblers. 
This  is  what  the  stubborn  retention  of  "  best  thrce-in-five  " 
means.  If  you  cut  down  the  number  of  heats  required  of 
the  winner,  you  cut  down  the  receipts  from  the  pool-box  in 
the  same  proportion.  Thus  the  interests  of  the  breeder 
have  become  subservient  in  a  great  degree  to  the  owners 
and  managers  of  race-tracks,  with  all  their  trickery  and 
dishonesty. 

The  fact  that  practically  all  public  contests  of  speed  are 
directed  and  controlled  in  the  in'erests  of  gambling  is  more 
clearly  manifest  on  the  running  than  on  the  trotting  turf, 
but  in  completeness  the  latter  is  a  good  second  to  the 
former.  The  running  horse  has  become  simply  a  gambling 
machine  and  nothing  more,  as  everybody  knows,  and  the 
whole  world  is  running  after  him.  As  Gen.  Tracy  once  re- 
marked: "  We  are  fast  becoming  a  nation  of  gamblers." 
A  few  reputable  gentlemen  still  breed  and  run  their  horses, 
but  they  are  always  competing  with  the  professional  black- 
leg and  gambler  of  the  most  dishonest  and  disreputable 


3^t.lI«f.£aCt  Ca?DOt  b,e  succes*to»y  denied  that  tfa 
™h  «!?     ,h?  rUtlDlng  ,urf  ,s  comP°*ed  chiefly  of  the  scuri 
SS  society,  both  male  and  female.  The 

™.«„u /'SSipat5d  '1Ves  of  a  few  ac«edited  as  fashionable 
people  do  not  redeem  the  vast  crowds  in  attendance  from 
tne  general  classifications  as  dirty  and  dishonest.  As  it  is 
t°h. 7 «»"  g  rUrf"  50  il  is  becoming  more  and  more  on 
fan  together'11  '      S"mS  l°  me>  they  must  stand  or 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  any  well-ordered  or  law- 
abiding  people  will  tolerate  such  a  great  moral  retrogression 
n  violation  of  law.  Public  attention  is  now  around  and 
thousands  of  victims  are  crying  out  from  behind  prison  bars 
sl,race-,urack  gambling  as  the  cause  that  has  placed 
them  where  they  are.  The  fight  is  on,  and  the  law  abiding 
people  of  the  country  have  tasted  blood.  The  State  of 
fiifiT  <  ?ieyu  as  become  the  dumping-ground  of  the  moral 
nith  of  all  the  race-tracks  in  the  country.  The  issue  was 
squarely  made  against  all  race-tracks  last  November,  and 
after  a  terrific  fight  it  won.  Political  lines  were  shattered 
and  the  gamblers  went  under,  carrying  many  hundreds  of 
thousands  m  race-track  investments  with  them.  Then  the 
bupreme  Court  has  decided,  unanimously,  that  racing  in 
tha  State  was  unlawful.  This  settles  the  question,  both 
by  the  people  and  by  the  courts,  and  there  will  be  no  more 
racing  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 

In  the  State  of  New  York  I  understand  a  decision  has 
been  rendered  by  one  of  the  courts  against  the  consti- 
tutionality of  the  race-tract  gambling  law,  on  the  grounds 
that  such  gambling  is  essentially  a  lottery  In  all  Its  ele- 
ments, and,  as  the  constitution  especially  forbids  lotteries, 
the  law  is  unconstitutional.  This  case  will  be  carried  to 
the  Court  of  Appeals,  and  the  decision  can  hardly  fail  to 
be  sustained.  It  is  especially  apropos  that  this  point 
should  be  passed  upon  by  the  court  of  highest  jurisdiction 
m  the  State,  for,  as  the  State  of  Louisiana  was  bribed  by 
great  sums  of  money  by  the  "  Louisiana  Lottery,"  so  the 
great  State  of  New  York  has  been  bribed  by  the  promise 
of  five  per  cent  of  the  gate  receipts  of  the  race-ttacks  and 
cheated  out  of  most  of  it.  To  make  this  bait  as  palatable 
and  effective  as  possible,  it  was  enacted  that  this  "  five  per 
cent  should  be  distributed  among  the  agricultural  societies, 
and  used  by  them  for  the  purpose  of  "improving  the  breed 
of  horses." 

The  same  causes  will  produce  the  same  effects  in  New 
York  as  in  New  Jersey,  and  it  makes  no  difference  what 
the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  may  be  on  the  point 
that  gambling  on  a  race-track  is  a  lottery,  the  moral  sense 
of  the  people,  when  once  aroused,  will  soon  make  short 
work  with  "The  Ives  Pool  Law"  as  it  now  stands  on  the 
statute  books.  A  law  which  makes  it  a  crime  to  gamble 
anywhere  and  everywhere  outside  of  a  race-track  and  not 
inside  of  it  is  simply  providing  and  protecting  a  cess- 
pool of  vice.  Aside  from  the  vice  which  it  encourages,  it  is 
repugnant  to  all  our  ideas  of  equal  rights  and  justice,  and 
should  have  no  place  among  the  statutes  of  an  enlightened 
State  and  a  decency-loving  people.  If  a  farmer,  standing 
in  his  own  field,  makes  a  bet  with  his  neighbor  on  a  horse- 
race about  to  take  place  right  across  the  fence  and  within 
20  yards  of  where  they  are,  he  is  guilty  of  a  felony  under 
the  express  terms  of  the  statute,  and  both  he  and  his  neigh- 
bor may  be  imprisoned  for  that  act.  Why  should  it  be  a 
felony  on  one  side  of  the  intervening  board  fence  six  feet 
hight  and  perfectly  lawful  on  the  other?  Is  there 
anything  in  the  board  fence  that  determines  the 
criminality  of  the  act  ?  No;  they  must  pay  50  cents  each, 
go  inside  and  invest  their  money  with  the  gamblers,  and 
that  is  the  last  they  ever  see  of  it.  They  can  congratulate 
themselves,  however,  with  the  consoling  thought  that  be- 
tween them  they  have  contributed  five  cents  to  the  great 
State  of  New  York  "for  the  improvement  of  the  breed  of 
horses."  It  Is  true  that  this  is  an  age  of  monopolies  and 
trusts,  but  where  in  the  wide  earth  can  you  find  such  a 
monopoly  of  gambling  as  is  set  up  by  this  "  Ives  cess  pool 
law?"  It  is  safe  to  say  that  just  as  soon  as  the  moral 
sense  of  the  public  is  called  to  this  glaring  Iniquity  it  will 
be  wiped  from  the  statute  book. 

There  is  no  use  in  trying  to  comfort  ourselves  with  the 
idea  that  running  races  may  be  wiped  out,  but  that  trotting 
will  still  remain.  They  are  "  both  tarred  with  the  same 
stick,"  and  if  one  goes  the  other  will  go.  There  Is  just  as 
much  immorality  and  dishonesty  in  the  one  as  in  the  other, 
and  the  public  conscience  will  not  discriminate  between 
gaits.  When  the  mandate  goes  forth  it  will  be,  "  No  more 
horse-racing."  This  is  the  complexion  to  which  the  con- 
trol of  the  gamblers  has  brought  and  is  bringing  the  breed- 
ing interests  of  the  country.  To  meet  and  combat  this 
disastrous  condition  successfully,  there  must  be  unity  of 
purpose,  and,  withal,  unflinching  honesty.  The  breeders 
must  themselves  organize  and  control  their  own  meetings, 
and  there  must  not  be  a  pool  sold  nor  a  bet  made.  There 
must  be  no  hypocritical  pretenses  to  superior  sanctity  in 
refusing  to  start  a  colt  against  another  colt  because  that 
be  "  horse-racing,"  and  then  quietly  pocket  hls"divy"of 
a  big  gambler's  meeting.  There  is  no  wrong  nor  moral 
delinquency  in  testing  a  field  of  colts,  one  against  another, 
any  more  than  there  is  in  testing  a  field  of  bulls  in  the  show 
ring.  The  evil,  if  there  be  an  evil,  is  in  the  management 
and  the  surroundings.  Take  the  county  fair  in  your  own 
town  and  compare  It  with  the  so-called  "  Breeders'  Meet- 
ing "  held  later  in  the  season,  and  you  have  an  object- 
lesson  of  what  the  two  meetings  mean.  At  the  former  you 
have  thousands  and  thousands  of  the  best  people  of  Ken- 
tucky, and  alt  the  people  from  a  wide  region  of  country. 
No  gambling  is  permitted.  Take  the  other  meeting,  and 
you  have  only  a  few  Kentuckians,  but  a  perfect  carnival  of 
gamblers  from  all  parts  of  the  Union,  and  all  striving  to 
get  something  for  nothing.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that 
the  breeders  can  successfully  organize  and  conduct  meet- 
ings of  their  own,  and,  with  all  gambling  excluded,  receive 
the  liberal  and  hearty  support  of  the  best  poople  of  every 
community.  Will  thev  do  it  and  thus  save  their  great 
interest  from  ruin  ?  Now  is  the  time  for  a  strong  and 
united  effort  to  secure  such  legislation  in  the  different 
States  as  will  protect  and  encourage  breeders'  meetings, 
with  every  form  of  gambling  rigidly  excluded. 
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About  "Handling"  Cows. 

Among  the  lectures  delivered  at  the  late  meeting  of  the 
New  Jersey  Board  of  Agriculture  at  Trenton,  was  one  on 
the  above  topic,  by  ex-Gov.  W.  D.  Hoard  of  Wisconsin,  in 
substance  as  follows: 

I  place  handling  a  cow  before  feeding  her.  I  use  the 
term  to  cover  the  whole  arrangement  of  her  environment, 
and  will  treat  first  of  the  cow's  pasture.  A  good  pasture  is 
one  that  yields  an  abundance  of  sweet,  nutritious  grass 
with  the  least  possible  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  cow.  Too 
great  pains  cannot  be  taken  to  secure  these  qualities. 
Hiram  Smith  kept  ioo  cows  on  200  acres  successfully,  and 
said  his  pasture  cost  him  more  per  dried  pound  than  did 
his  winter  feed.  The  less  exertion  required,  the  better,  for 
too  much  exercise  causes  a  shrinkage  of  milk.  There  is 
an  Intimate  connection  between  bodily  ease  and  milk  pro- 
duction. Division  of  pasturage  (part  used  at  one  time  and 
part  at  another)  is  good,  but  grass  must  not  be  allowed  to 
grow  too  long  in  the  unused  pasture,  for  cows  will  not  crop 
it  above  a  certain  length ;  they  have  the  same  aversion  to 
blue  grass.  Hasty  driving  to  and  from  the  barn  causes 
much  harm  in  diminished  milk  giving.  Each  owner  should 
have  a  Babcock  tester.  A  small  feed  of  bran  at  the  milk 
stalls  will  bring  up  the  cows  quickly  enough  from  pasture, 
and  render  driving  with  a  stick  or  dog  unnecessary. 

Cows  need  shelter  in  summer  more  often  than  is  gener- 
ally supposed.  A  long  rain  even  In  hot  weather  decreases 
the  fat  in  the  milk.  After  a  cold  storm  a  summer  or  two 
ago,  the  Babcock  tester  showed  a  marked  decrease  In  but- 
ter-fat in  the  milk  of  one  of  the  herds  which  was  under  the 
charge  of  an  Irishman.  "  Pat,"  said  I,  "  you've  been  leav- 
ing your  cows  out  in  the  rain."  "And  who  told  you  that 
now  ?*'  he  asked.  "  Mr.  Babcock,"  said  I.  *'  Mr.  Bab- 
cock ?  Did  he  now  ?  Let  him  but  show  himself  in  my 
parts  again  and  I'll  make  him  sorry  for  snooping  round  my 
cows."  When  I  showed  him  the  tester  he  was  greatly 
overawed,  and  said  at  last:  "And  can  ye  tell  all  about 
what  a  man's  doin'  behind  his  back  with  that  machine  ?" 

To  protect  cows  from  flies  some  advocate  keeping  them 
in  during  the  day  and  letting  them  graze  at  night.  But  the 
horn  fly  works  as  well  by  night  as  by  day.  It  appeared  In 
the  West  three  years  ago.  [Prof.  Smith  remarked  that  the 
horn  fly  Is  decreasing  in  New  Jersey.]  A  silo  should  be 
put  in,  especially  for  summer,  the  year  before.  A  summer 
silo  should  differ  from  a  winter  one  in  this  respect — It 
should  be  deep  and  narrow,  for  when  opened  it  will  of 
course  ferment  quicker  in  summer  than  in  winter,  and  as 
small  a  space  as  possible  should  be  exposed  to  the  air. 
Summer  stabling  requires  extra  care,  to  keep  down  odor. 
Sprinkle  the  floor  with  land-plaster,  to  absorb  ammonlacal 
gas  and  to  keep  the  floor  from  growing  slippery.  This  gas 
is  really  very  harmful;  people  have  suffered  ammoniacal 
poison  from  it,  and  the  lungs  of  animals  have  been  injured. 
Besides,  we  buy  ammonia.  Now,  a  little  land-plaster  (sul- 
phate of  lime)  will  absorb  this,  and  we  are  saved  the  pur- 
chase. Acid  phosphate  and  kainit  will  answer  the  same 
purpose;  pure  lime  will  not  do,  as  it  doesn't  absorb  am- 
monia. 

My  second  main  point  is  winter  shelter.  This  Implies 
first  of  all  a  good  barn.  I  have  been  amazed  at  the  waste- 
fulness of  dairy  farmers  about  New  York  and  in  New  Jer- 
sey. Cows  often  wander  all  day  in  the  snow,  and  are 
sometimes  fed  in  the  snow.  This  is  perhaps  due  to  the 
mistaken  idea  that  a  cow  must  have  exercise.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  exercise  beyond  what  is  necessary  for  the 
maintenance  of  health  Is  injurious  to  the  cow  as  a  milk 
producer.  The  production  of  milk  presupposes  a  relaxed 
condition  of  the  system;  warmth  is  needed  to  produce  this, 
and  any  lowering  of  the  temperature  will  take  so  much 
energy  away  from  milk  production.  I  am  therefore  in 
favor  of  keeping  cows  under  cover  through  the  entire  win- 
ter, provided  one  has  the  proper  sort  of  barn — well  venti- 
lated, lighted  and  not  overcrowded.  Ventilation  is  a  hard 
problem.  Each  animal  requires  from  800  to  1000  cubic 
feet  of  air;  the  animal  warmth  must  heat  the  stable,  and  if 
you  ventilate  you  chill  the  air.  The  question  Is  often  asked 
as  to  whether  the  stable  is  rendered  less  healthful  by  keep- 
ing the  fodder  over  the  animals.  The  finest  barn  I  ever 
saw  was  built  in  the  form  of  an  L,  in  the  short  end  of  which 
the  feed  was  kept;  it  was  rolled  to  the  long  end  (where  the 
cattle  were  kept)  on  a  car  which  ran  overhead  on  a  small 
track.  In  this  way  the  fodder  was  well  separated  from  the 
cows.  There  should  be  in  every  stable  box  stalls  where 
cows  can  be  put  just  before  calving  and  when  sick;  they 
should  be  able  to  see  the  other  cows,  so  as  to  insure  con- 
tentment. 

With  regard  to  light,  the  underground  plan  of  building 
stables  furnishes  excellent  opportunities  for  the  culture  of 
tuberculosis.  The  need  of  light  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
butter  is  yellow  in  summer  and  white  in  winter.  Of  course 
green  feed  partly  produces  this  difference,  but  sunlight  has 
more  to  do  with  it  than  most  people  suppose.  The  old 
methods  of  dairying  were  mostly  arranged  to  save  trouble 
and  expense  to  the  owner.  What  we  shonld  strive  for  is  to 
promote  the  cow's  comfort,  and  the  greater  her  comfort, 
the  better  she  will  pay  us.  The  improved  methods  are  a 
thousand  per  cent  more  economical  than  those  in  vogue  20 
years  ago.  I  consider  the  rigid  stanchion  barbarous — 
made  for  the  convenience  of  the  milker,  not  of  the  cow. 

With  respect  to  watering,  a  man  should  find  how  much 
his  individual  cow  needs;  it  will  generally  be  between  80 
and  150  pounds  a  day.  He  will  also  find  that  the  effect  of 
cold  water  on  the  milk  supply  is  bad.  In  winter,  let  the 
water  be  raised,  if  possible,  to  the  temperature  of  the  In- 
door air.  Given  first-class  stable  conditions,  cows  need 
little  exercise.  The  natural  method  for  a  cow  is  to  eat  her 
feed,  and  then  lie  down  and  digest  it.  The  male,  it  is  true, 
needs  exercise  to  produce  the  physical  tone  necessary  for 
surety  in  the  getting  of  offspring;  but  the  law  that  governs 


the  health  of  the  male  is  not  the  same  as  that  which  gov- 
erns the  health  of  the  female. 

Milk  is  a  highly  nitrogenous  compound,  and  its  composi- 
tion should  teach  us  how  to  feed.  The  ration  must  be  bal- 
anced; you  can't  feed  for  cream.  No  horse  has  two  run- 
ning and  two  trotting  legs — you  must  feed  for  all  four. 
Even  the  hog  you  are  fattening  must  be  fed  a  balanced  ra- 
tion until  he  grows  up.  Milk  is  not  made  for  your  use  or 
mine,  and  nature's  purpose  is  not  changed  a  whit  if  you  put 
yourself  in  the  calf's  place.  Feeding  will  not  make  a  butter 
cow.  Breed  is  a  great  factor,  but  individuality  is  also  im- 
portant. I  had  a  fine  Jersey  that  never  produced  more 
than  3.60  butter-fat.  The  feed  should  be  muscle-and-nerve 
restoring.  The  cow  that  produces  a  pound  of  butter  a  day 
has  used  more  nerve  force  than  an  ox  that  has  hauled  the 
heaviest  load.  This  nervous  strain  considered,  great  care 
should  be  taken  in  handling  a  cow  not  to  excite  her. 

German  experimenters  say  that  the  relative  proportion  of 
the  solid  constituents  in  milk  is  fixed  by  the  cow  herself  and 
cannot  be  changed.  Every  cow  may  be  said,  however,  to 
have  a  maximum  of  production,  and  while  she  cannot  go 
above  this,  she  may  fall  below  it;  indeed,  without  proper 
feed  and  handling  she  may  never  reach  it.  The  object  of 
all  our  care  is  to  bring  out  what  is  in  the  cow,  to  give  her 
the  most  favorable  conditions  and  let  her  show  what  she  is 
good  for.  If  you  want  better  than  her  best,  you'll  have  to 
get  another  cow;  and,  as  Sancho  Panza  put  it,  "  It's  a  great 
waste  of  lather  to  shave  an  ass."  Nancy  Hanks  trots  2:04 
on  12  quarts  of  oats;  that  speed  is  her  food  value.  But  can 
yon  measure  the  problem  of  producing  a  trotter  by  12 
quarts  of  oats  ?  Imagine  trying  to  make  a  trotter  of  a 
French  coach  horse  by  pouring  oats  down  him!  And  many 
seem  to  have  a  Norman-horse  understanding  when  they 
try  to  get  milk. 

Because  a  man  keeps  cows  is  not  proof  that  he's  a  suc- 
cessful dairyman.  In  eight  creameries  about  Fort  Atkin- 
son, Wis.,  are  nearly  600  patrons.  Every  man  has  an 
equal  chance,  for  all  are  paid  for  their  milk  by  the  test 
value.  The  butter  all  sells  for  the  same  price,  yet  there  is 
a  wonderful  difference  in  the  result  per  cow  and  per  100 
pounds  of  milk,  and  finally  per  pocket.  Here  is  one  man 
with  an  average  of  19  cows,  9  of  them  two-year-old  heifers, 
whose  average  yield  of  milk  per  cow  at  the  creamery  was 
4796  pounds,  producing  289.53  pounds  of  butter  per  cow, 
and  for  which  the  creamery  paid  him  for  the  year  an  aver- 
age dividend  of  $1.36  per  100  pounds.  Here  is  another 
man  who  is  contented  with  less  milk  per  cow,  and  an  aver- 
age annual  dividend  of  97  cents;  another  with  less  milk  and 
a  dividend  of  96  cents;  another  with  less  milk  and  a  divi- 
dend of  93  cents;  another  with  less  milk  and  a  dividend  of 
91  cents.  The  first  man  is  a  dairy  student;  he  reads  and 
studies  the  experience  of  other  men;  he  realizes  that  success 
with  the  cow  is  very  largely  a  matter  of  judgment,  and  that 
to  exercise  judgment  he  must  study  and  exercise  himself  in 
dairy  questions.  You  can  judge  for  yourself  whether  it 
pays  or  not.  Two  years  ago  I  visited  the  milk-condensing 
factory  at  Dixon,  III.  The  superintendent  had  the  figures 
per  cow  concerning  every  patron.  A  few  will  serve  to  illus- 
trate the  point.  One  herd  of  4$  cows  gave  an  average  of 
4055  pounds  per  cow,  the  owner  receiving  therefor  $42.39 
per  cow.  Another  of  46  cows  gave  $630  pounds  per  cow, 
returning  $60  56  per  cow.  A  number  of  other  herds  aver- 
aged over  $70  per  cow.  The  price  of  milk  was  uniform  to 
all,  being  90  cents  a  hundred  in  summer  and  $1.30  in 
winter. 


Hints  on  Ducks. 

James  Rankin  recently  read  a  paper  to  the  Rhode  Island 
Poultry  Institute,  from  which  we  take  the  following: 

The  breeder  should  exercise  the  most  careful  handling 
and  feeding  of  his  birds,  and,  when  necessary,  handle 
gently,  always  taking  the  bird  by  the  neck.  This  Is  essen- 
tial, as  the  bones  of  a  well-fed,  well-fatted  dock  seem 
wholly  disproportloned  to  the  size  and  weight  of  his  body, 
and  the  limbs  may  be  broken  in  an  attempt  to  escape  when 
being  caught.  Move  quietly  among  the  layers,  jf  you 
would  have  them  thrive.  I  have  known  a  pair  of  heavy 
exhibition  birds  to  lose  a  pound  per  day  during  their  con- 
finement the  first  four  days  of  exhibition,  and  to  be  eight 
pounds  lighter  than  they  were  ten  days  before  they  were 
started  ior  the  show.  Their  recuperative  powers  are  equally 
wonderful.  The  majority  of  people  believe  water  is  neces- 
sary to  bathe  in  to  secure  fertility  of  duck  eggs.  My  ducks 
never  see  water,  except  to  drink,  the  year  round.  They 
are  confined  in  these  yards  for  nine  months,  or  until  Aug. 
1  st,  when  they  are  removed  in  order  that  the  land  may  be 
disinfected.  This  is  done  by  plowing  and  growing  a  crop 
of  barley  or  rye,  when  the  land  is  ready  for  the  ducks 
again.  During  the  autumn  and  early  winter  months  feed 
twice  each  day  about  equal  quantities  of  corn  meal,  wheat 
bran  and  boiled  turnips  and  potatoes,  with  about  ten  per 
cent  of  ground  beef  scrap  thrown  in.  At  noon  give  a  small 
amount  of  dry  food,  composed  of  equal  quantities  of 
cracked  corn,  oats  and  wheat.  When  the  birds  commence 
laying,  as  they  will  about  Jan.  1st,  gradually  increase  the 
quantity  of  meal  and  animal  food,  proportionally  decreasing 
the  amount  of  bran.  I  like  the  Pekin  duck,  as  it  lays  earli- 
est and  will  grow  the  largest  number  of  pounds  of  flesh  in 
the  shortest  time.  It  also  matures  earlier,  is  more  hardy 
and  domestic  in  its  habits,  never  wandering  far,  and  always 
returning  to  the  coops  at  night.  They  are  not  mischievous 
and  require  less  water  than  either  of  the  other  breeds. 

The  beginner  with  ducks  and  chicks  in  starting  in  should 
recollect  that  this  is  a  business  of  detail  and  that  small 
things  must  be  taken  into  account.  The  best  breeding 
stock  must  be  selected,  as  well  as  the  color  of  the  feathers. 
The  feathers  of  white  birds  command  nearly  double  the 
price  of  colored  ones,  and  are  always  more  salable.  The 
early  maturity  of  birds  is  of  vital  importance.  Many  think 
it  makes  no  difference  if  birds  are  three  or  four  weeks 
longer  in  maturing.    Let  us  see.    If  it  takes  ten  weeks  to 


grow  five  pounds  of  flesh  on  one  bird  and  14  weeks  on 
another,  the  one  must  necessarily  cost  more  than  the  other 
per  pound,  simply  because  you  have  to  sustain  life  longer 
in  one  base  than  in  the  other,  and  that  cannot  be  done  for 
nothing.  That  is  why,  though  I  can  easily  grow  a  pound 
of  duck  for  five  cents,  I  must  have  eight  cents  to  grow  a 
pound  of  chicken,  because  the  ducks  will  take  on  five 
pounds  of  flesh  in  ten  weeks,  while  the  chicken  requires 
20  weeks  to  obtain  the  same  size.  To  begin,  the  breeder 
must  secure  his  stock,  erect  his  buildings,  and  is  then  ready 
for  business.  The  next  thing  is  to  feed  them  well,  keep 
them  warm  and  comfortable,  giving  them  as  great  a  variety 
of  green  food  as  Is  obtainable  during  the  winter  months,  in 
order  to  induce  early  laying  and  insure  fertility  of  the  eggs. 
This  matter  requires  close  attention,  because  the  profits  in 
one  week  of  the  early  market  will  always  equal  the  profits 
in  four  or  five  of  the  late.  In  the  spring  there  should  be 
one  drake  to  five  or  six  ducks,  and  later  in  the  season  one 
drake  to  ten  ducks.  The  feeding  boxes  should  be  long  and 
roomy;  mine  are  6x7  feet  long  8  inches  wide  and  3  inches 
deep.  Do  not  keep  food  by  them,  as  it  will  clog  their  ap- 
petites, affect  the  egg  production  as  well  as  the  condition 
of  the  birds.  The  natural  food  of  the  duck  is  principally 
vegetable  and  animal  food  which  is  obtained  in  brooks, 
puddles,  swales,  etc.  Unlike  the  hen,  the  duck  has  no 
crop;  consequently  it  does  not  assimilate  or  thrive  on  hard 
food.  In  March  and  April,  if  the  ducks  refuse  to  lay  when 
being  fed  a  hard  food  such  as  corn,  try  a  soft  food  and  they 
will  invariably  resume  flesh  and  begin  laying. 


How  Good  Stook  Pays. 

I  was  visiting  a  farm  recently  where  I  saw  1000  chickens 
of  all  sizes,  grades  and  lineal  descent.  Anything  was  a 
chicken  and  so  much  per  pound.  I  asked  the  farmer  why 
he  did  not  raise  thoroughbreds  and  thus  have  two  strings 
to  his  bow  and  work  up  to  a  fancier's  position?  He  replied 
that  the  sales  of  thoroughbreds  were  so  few  that  it  would 
not  pay.  But,  I  remarked,  there  is  not  a  bird  on  your 
place  that  will  sell  for  Si. 50,  while  nine  out  of  ten  will  not 
sell  for  $1  each.  Suppose  you  sell  only  ten  per  cent  of 
those  yon  raised  for  $30  per  dozen,  the  balance,  though 
they  were  thoroughbred,  would  bring  you  as  much  per 
pound  as  those  you  now  have.  Would  not  this  item  fur- 
nish you  a  nucleus  for  a  bank  account  ?  You  say  by  hard 
work  they  pay  you  as  you  are  now  running  it.  He  was 
silent  a  few  seconds  and  finally  said,  "  I  reckon  we  are  not 
getting  all  out  of  this  thing  that  we  might."  That  man  is 
surely  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder,  doing  the  very  largest 
amount  of  labor  for  a  dollar. 

Poultry  culture  is  a  means  of  converting  one's  labor  into 
cash;  he  who  labors  in  the  right  direction  and  with  the 
best  breeds  secures  the  highest  price  for  such  labor. 

Again  we  see  the  poultry-raiser  who  acknowledges  the 
fact  that  the  product  from  crossing  thoroughbreds  pays  a 
larger  profit,  and  he  it  is  who  purchases  eggs  and  stock  of 
the  fancier  to  produce  his  workers.  They  grow  quicker  to 
a  salable  size  and  are  better  producers  of  eggs,  which  are 
his  staple  product  and  find  a  daily  market  the  year  round. 
He  disposes  of  one-half  of  his  product  for  poultry  and  sells 
for  breeding  and  show  purposes  only  those  of  the  highest 
merit.  We  see  him  enjoying  the  best  of  reputations  as  a 
fancier,  his  pockets  well  filled,  and  ever  alive  to  the  Interest 
of  his  calling. — I.  K.  Felch. 


The  Hen  and  Family  Rations. 

Too  many  farmers  depend  too  much  on  the  village 
grocer  for  their  table  supplies,  which  exhaust  the  profits  of 
the  farm.  This  is  a  great  mistake.  A  good  vegetable 
garden,  a  variety  of  small  fruits  and  an  orchard  with 
plenty  of  fruit  for  the  table,  and  some  to  sell,  are  much 
more  satisfactory  than  what  you  are  able  to  buy  at  the 
store.  A  well-kept  poultry  yard  with  eggs  the  year  round, 
and  fowl  for  the  roast  or  stew  as  often  as  desired,  affords 
a  family  an  independence  not  found  elsewhere. 

Every  farmer  who  knows  what  he  is  about  keeps  a  few 
hens,  as  there  is  no  other  product  on  the  farm  that  pays 
better  profit  on  money  and  labor  than  a  flock  of  hens  well 
attended,  especially  in  the  winter  season.  We  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  there  is  more  profit  in  winter,  but  that  they  need 
more  care,  as  in  summer  they  will,  with  freedom,  mostly 
lookout  for  themselves.  Some  will  say:  "My  hens  do 
not  pay  for  their  keeping."  This  is  true  in  many  cases, 
but  it  is  always  the  fault  of  the  man  and  not  the  hens. 
Those  of  you  who  are  blaming  your  hens  because  they  do 
not  lay  should  consider  the  reasons.  Have  they  warm 
quarters?  They  cannot  lay  in  winter  unless  they  have 
green  food,  such  as  cabbage  and  the  like,  and  plenty  of 
shells,  ground  or  powdered  bones,  and  gravel.  Give  them 
warm  water  for  drink.  Give  them  a  warm  mash  in  the 
morning  made  of  wheat  bran  and  corn  meal,  or  corn  meal 
and  ground  oats.  If  you  do  this,  and  your  hens  do  not  lay, 
then  you  may  blame  your  hens. 


Oregon  Poultry  Association. 

The  object  of  the  Oregon  State  Poultry  Association,  or- 
ganized at  Portland,  Jan.  15,  1894,  Is  to  consolidate  the  in- 
terests of  Oregon  poultrymen  and  to  so  concentrate  their 
efforts  in  behalf  of  the  poultry  industry  as  to  make  them 
effective.  The  idea  will  be  to  hold  exhibitions,  shows,  etc., 
and  to  disseminate  as  thoroughly  as  possible  any  knowledge 
that  may  be  of  practical  benefit  to  those  engaged  in  rearing 
and  selling  poultry  and  pet  stock.  The  idea  is  to  so  im- 
prove and  cultivate  the  poultry  of  this  State  as  to  effectually 
bar  out  the  surplus  stock  of  other  States.  The  membership 
fee  is  $1;  annual  dues,  $1.  The  officers  are  as  follows  : 
E.  J.  Ladd,  Portland,  president;  E.  Dixon,  Elv.  vice- 
president;  H.  S.  Hudson,  Gaston,  secretary;  C.  Kocher, 
Aurora,  treasurer. 


February  17,  1894. 
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The  Future  of  Wheat. 

An  Able  Essay  by  a  Prominent  Statistician. 

Wheat  culture  in  this  country  has  been  primitive  in  its 
methods,  and  somewhat  migratory  In  its  movement,  in  its 
western  march  gradually  yielding  to  the  operations  of 
mixed  agriculture  and  the  semblance  of  rotation  practiced 
by  the  better  class  of  American  farmers.  As  it  gains 
prominence  and  dominates  cropping,  in  this  movement,  it 
is  not  abandoned,  but  diffused  in  Eastern  practice,  and 
ceases  to  be  a  commercial  or  shipping  product,  but  is  ab- 
sorbed instead  into  local  home  consumption. 

There  are  anomalies  in  wheat  culture.  An  average  acre 
of  the  poor  soils  of  New  England  makes  a  larger  yield 
than  the  States  of  the  northwest.  The  naturally  poor  soils 
of  other  countries  make  the  largest  products.  The  hard 
and  relatively  intractable  though  strong  soils  of  England 
give  the  largest  national  yield,  while  the  sea  sands  of  Hol- 
land and  Belgium  come  next.  Cultivation  and  fertilization 
account  for  these  results,  which  average  twice  as  much  as 
those  of  wheat  growing  in  the  United  States.  Yet  the 
average  here  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  Europe.  Russia, 
with  the  richest  soils,  gives  seven  or  eight  bushels  per  acre, 
and  India  nine  bushels.  As  a  rule  the  countries  with  the 
richest  soils  give  the  poorest  yields. 

The  crop  is  a  favorite  with  the  immigrants,  because  our 
free  prairies  can  be  broken  at  small  expense  and  cultivated 
with  little  labor;  it  is  salable  for  ready  cash,  and  necessary 
to  provide  resources  for  buildings  or  fences  or  farm  stock 
or  implements,  and  is  also  depended  on  for  deferred  pay- 
ments on  purchase.  Cultivated  year  after  year  it  declines 
in  rate  of  yield,  not  so  much  from  loss  of  fertility  as  from 
the  crowding  of  weeds.  The  very  fertility  of  the  soil  is  the 
means  of  deteriorating  and  almost  destroying  the  crop.  It 
Is  one  of  the  compensations  of  nature  to  make  it  impossible 
for  one  to  get  something  for  nothing.  Sometimes  the 
avenger  comes  in  to  execute  a  wholesale  destruction,  as  is 
now  threatened  by  the  Russian  thistle.  Only  labor  can  be 
depended  on  to  conquer  all  things. 

FIFTY  YEARS  AGO. 

Fifty  years  ago  five- eighths  of  the  crop  was  produced  in 
four  States— Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  New  York  and  Virginia. 
In  1850  Pennsylvania  held  the  first  rank,  with  15,367,691 
bushels.  In  i860  Illinois  had  advanced  to  the  front,  wuh 
23.837,023  bushels,  with  Indiana  and  Wisconsin  next,  the 
three  producing  nearly  one-third  of  the  crop.  Another  ten 
years  found  Illinois  still  first,  with  Iowa  a  close  second, 
followed  by  Ohio,  Wisconsin,  Pennsylvania,  Michigan  and 
California,  thus  spanning  the  continent  with  wheat  fields, 
these  seven  States  producing  nearly  six-tenths  of  the  crop. 
In  1880  Illinois  remained  at  the  head  of  the  list  with  51,- 
110,562  bushels,  followed  by  Indiana,  Ohio,  Michigan, 
Minnesota  and  Iowa,  none  with  less  than  30,000,000 
bushels.  Since,  by  turns,  Minnesota,  Dakota  and  Califor- 
nia have  taken  first  rank,  each  for  a  year  at  least,  in  the 
course  of  crop  extension  and  product  fluctuation.  There 
has  always  been  a  tendency  to  local  concentration  and  to 
local  changes  of  area. 

The  supply  of  wheat  per  head  of  population  has  nearly 
doubled  In  fifty  years.  This  is  a  remarkable  fact  in  view 
of  the  phenomenal  increase  in  population.  Taking  the 
census  statements,  that  supply  was  4.96  in  1840,  4.33  in 
1850,  5.5  in  i860,  7.46  in  1870,  9.16  in  1880.  In  1890  the 
supply  was  about  the  same  as  in  1870,  but  the  crop  of  1891 
gave  a  supply  of  at  least  ten  bushels  to  each  inhabitant. 

INCREASE  OF  PRODUCTION. 

Twenty  years  ago  France  stood  at  the  head  of  the  wheat- 
producing  nations.  In  1874  the  United  States  took  first 
rank.  At  that  time  the  area  of  wheat  here  was  nearly  20,- 
000,000  acres.  Its  largest  breadth  since  has  been  about 
40,000,000.  Now  it  is  less  by  perhaps  4,000,000  acres, 
though  some  estimates  are  lower.    During  these  20  years, 

in  which  we  have  grown  two  bushels  for  every  one  grown 
before,  France  has  changed  very  little  in  area  or  produc- 
tion, in  the  average  the  product  fluctuating  with  good  or 
bad  seasons,  the  breadth  practically  remaining  stationary — 
not  far  from  17,000,000  acres.  India  has  now  about  the 
same  breadth  as  20  years  ago.  The  normal  wheat  area  for 
years  prior  to  1874,  as  stated  by  the  most  reliable  statistical 
writers  upon  India,  was  26,000,000.  About  that  time,  in 
the  progress  of  commercial  enterprise  following  railway 
extension,  there  was  a  revival  of  interest  in  wheat  growing, 
and  in  the  course  of  ten  years  the  conservatism  of  growers 
did  yield  sufficient  to  add  2,000,000  to  the  normal  aggregate. 
Then  many  of  the  commercial  journals  of  this  country  be- 
came alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  the  loss  of  our  wheat 
trade.  I  saw  that  the  Indian  wheat  movement  had  reached 
its  limit  and  prophesied  a  reduction  of  both  acreage  and 
exports,  and  was  criticised  in  some  quarters  for  the  opinion, 
but  the  decline  promptly  set  in.  In  1887  I  discussed  In- 
dian wheat  prospects  with  Sir  James  Caird  at  his  residence 
in  London.  He  had  been  Indian  Famine  Commissioner, 
and  was  an  eminent  agricultural  expert.  He  Indorsed  fully 
my  views  as  to  Indian  wheat  growing,  as  did  Professor 
Wallace,  of  Edinburgh,  afterward.  The  present  acreage 
is  reduced  to  the  normal  breadth  of  long  ago,  and  there  is 
no  immediate  danger  of  further  Indian  competition.  At 
the  same  time  I  suggested  that  the  Argentines  and  Chile, 
then  scarcely  known  in  wheat  production,  would  greatly 
Increase  their  production,  and  might  in  time  contribute  ma- 
terially to  the  European  deficiency.  Inn  months  of  last 
year  the  Argentine  Republic  sent  to  Great  Britain  7,442,836 
cwts.  of  wheat,  and  India  only  5,466,419.  Ten  years  ago 
this  South  American  domain  of  unlimited  prairie  was  al- 
most a  nonentity  in  the  wheat  market,  but  now  comes 
close  to  Russia,  which  In  the  same  period  sent  8,311,200 
cwts.  to  British  markets.   To  be  sure  the  United  States 

lands  proudly  alone  in  its  supremacy,  having  contributed 
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30,825,427  of  the  aggregate  of  60,402,665  cwt.,  as  well  as 
16,871,588  of  the  total  of  19,023,885  cwt.  of  flour,  altogether 
about  five-eighths  of  the  British  imports,  and  representing 
but  little  short  of  100,000,000  bushels  of  our  wheat  In  the 
trade  of  1 1  months. 

DOUBLING  THE  ACREAGE. 

This  doubling  in  the  acreage  In  little  more  than  two 
decades,  advancing  more  in  25  years  than  in  two  and  a 
halt  centuries  preceding,  was  a  marvelous  performance, 
which  set  thoughtless  people  to  imagining  that  the  business 
of  wheat  production  was  being  abandoned  elsewhere,  that 
the  rye-eaters  had  all  come  over  to  wheat,  and  the  world's 
markets  were  all  depending  upon  America  for  bread.  There 
was  a  cause  for  this  remarkable  extension.  In  the  first 
place,  the  population  had  nearly  doubled.  After  the  Civil 
War  was  over,  and  the  news  of  our  progress  and  prosperity 
spread  through  the  world,  millions  of  immigrants  swarmed 
upon  our  shores,  filled  our  cities,  and  sought  our  public 
lands  for  farms  and  homes.  Our  exports  of  wheat  and 
flour,  which  averaged  for  the  five  years  ended  in  1875 
61,601,559  bushels,  rose  to  an  annual  average  of  140,025,954 
bushels  in  the  quinquennial  period  ended  in  1885.  A  series 
of  unfavorable  seasons  in  northern  Europe  reduced  heavily 
the  production  and  increased  proportionately  the  deficiency. 
The  increased  requirements  were,  therefore,  much  greater 
than  the  crop  of  1859  and  nearly  as  much  as  the  entire 
crop  of  1869.  Notwithstanding  the  phenomenal  increase  of 
exports,  the  enlargement  of  the  home  demand  was  a  far 
greater  stimulus  to  production,  as  it  ever  will  be.  A  com- 
parison of  the  annual  averages  for  two  decades  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

_  1870-1879.  1880-1889. 

ausnelS   312,162,728  449,696,359 

£cfes   25,187,414  37,279,162 

value  8327,407,268  $371,899,604 

The  official  estimate  of  three  years  since— 1890-1892— 
make  annual  averages  of  production  508,997,000  bushels, 
38,186,160  acres,  and  the  average  value  $390,119,423.  The 
most  noticeable  point  in  this  statement,  next  to  thie  large  In- 
increase  of  area  and  product,  is  the  very  small  increase  in 
value.  The  values  per  bushel  are  respectively  104.9  cents, 
82  7  and  76.6,  a  sliding  scale  inviting  to  serious  discussion 
of  the  causes  of  decline.  The  average  value  per  acre  fell 
from  $13  to  $9.97,  and  rose  in  the  three  years'  period  to 
$10.21,  mainly  from  increase  of  yield.  This  is  the  re- 
deeming feature  of  the  statement. 

THE  WORST  WHEAT  SEASON. 

The  year  1881  was  the  worst  wheat  season,  with  the 
lowest  production,  of  recent  times.  That  of  1891  was  the 
best  of  which  there  is  any  record,  and  the  largest  crop  ever 
grown  In  this  or  any  other  country.  A  statement  of 
official  estimates  of  production  for  this  period,  with  the 
amount  exported  and  the  total  distribution,  which  includes 
with  exports  the  seed  wheat  and  estimated  home  consump- 
tion, shows  that  from  an  average  production  of  455,404,150 
bushels  there  was  exported  as  wheat  and  flour  an  average 
of  I28,334,79i  bushels,  or  28.18  per  cent,  and  the  entire 
distribution  was  454,427,951.  As  the  difference  is  less 
than  a  million  bushels,  the  closeness  of  the  calculation 
seems  almost  incredible.  Of  course,  production  and  con- 
sumption are  estimated,  but  the  latter  is  always  on  the 
basis  of  4f  bushels  per  head,  fixed  15  years  ago  after  ex- 
tensive  investigation,  and  the  annual  estimates  of  produc- 
tion are  made  nearly  a  year  before  the  exports  are  fully 
known  from  original  returns  of  local  estimates.  While  the 
production  is  not  quite  accounted  for,  it  is  known  that  the 
amount  annually  burned  or  sunk  in  the  lakes,  or  fed  to 
stock,  is  not  included,  and  also  that  a  considerable  surplus 
of  the  crop  of  1891  was  held  over.  If  from  these  causes 
we  allow  200,000,000  bushels — which  seems  an  excessive 
allowance — to  be  added  to  the  record  of  distribution  for 
those  11  years,  the  total  would  exceed  estimated  production 
by  less  than  two  per  cent.  So  the  basis  of  consumption 
must  be  proved  to  be  too  high,  as  the  estimates  will  stand 
proved  to  be  not  only  conservative,  but  marvelously  close — 
not  overestimates,  as  has  been  charged,  but  underestimates 
by  1  or  2  per  cent.    The  record  is  as  follows  : 


Production. 

1881   383,280,000 

1882   604,185,470 

1883   421,086,160 

1884   612,765,000 

1885   357,112,000 

1886   457,218.000 

1887   456,329,000 

1888   416,868,000 

1889   490,660,000 

1390   399,262,000 

1891   611,780,000 


Totals  5,009,445,720 

Average   456,404,166 


Exportaton. 
121,892,389 
147,811,316 
111,534,182 
132,670,367 
94,566,794 
153,804,970 
119.625,344 
88,600,743 
109,430,467 
106,181,316 
226,665,812 

1,411,682,700 
128,334,791 


Total  dist. 
420,107.962 
450,681,628 
422,217,571 
448,836,606 
413,040,700 
476,833,628 
449.636,326 
425,613,446 
462,403,467 
467,763,316 
582,17:1,812 


4,998,707,461 
454,427,951 


These  figures  represent  a  wide  fluctuation  in  annual  pro- 
duction, caused  far  more  by  difference  in  rate  of  yield  than 
by  changes  in  area.  And  it  Is  a  serious  consideration  that 
climatic  conditions  are  by  no  means  the  sole  cause  of  fluc- 
tuation In  yield,  for  the  well-cultivated  areas  do  not  exhibit 
so  wide  a  variation  in  yield,  showing  that  a  portion  of  such 
loss  Is  avoidable  and  that  rotation  and  high  culture  tend  to 
modify  and  control  injurious  climatic  influences.  Two 
crops  have  been  harvested  since  the  great  yield  of  1891. 
The  official  returns  of  1892,  like  those  of  the  preceding 
year,  were  affected  by  the  organized  efforts  of  many  ill-ad- 
vised farmers,  aided  by  the  bulls  of  the  market,  to  under- 
estimate the  crops,  so  that  the  very  slight  and  almost  in- 
appreciable understatement  of  previous  years  became  so 
manifest  as  for  the  first  time  to  become  somewhat  mislead- 
ing. A  similar  underestimate  of  the  crop  of  1893  has  un- 
doubtedly occurred.  It  is  not  probable  that  the  product  is 
less  than  440,000,000  bushels. 

THE  SURPLUS. 

Wheat  has  been  exported,  since  the  establishment  of  the 
Government,  in  small  quantities  for  many  years,  and  mostly 
In  the  form  of  flour.  In  the  ten  years  from  1825  to  1835, 
the  exports  were  equivalent  to  50,209,212  bushels,  of  which 
29,469,520  was  the  equivalent  of  wheat  In  flour.  In  the 
next  ten  years  there  was  little  increase,  the  exports  amount- 


ing to  only  56,627,847  bushels.  For  these  20  years  scarcely 
more  than  five  millions  per  annum  was  exported,  yet  this 
was  about  six  per  cent  of  the  production. 

Then  the  movement  began  to  accelerate.  In  five  years 
more,  to  1850,  the  exports  were  71,608,785;  to  1855,  82- 
194,545;  to  i860,  117,699,913.  In  35  years  the  aggregate 
was  only  378,340,302  bushels,  or  less  than  has  been  ex- 
ported  in  two  and  a  half  years  of  the  present  quinquennial 
period.  Then  followed  a  movement  of  greatly  increased 
volume,  and  in  five  years,  under  the  stimulus  of  war,  there 
was  sent  abroad  237,095,572  bushels.  A  change  also  oc- 
curred in  the  form  of  shipment,  for  138,306  907  was  in 
grain  and  98,788,665  in  flour,  but  in  1875,  when  the  volume 
of  exportation  for  50  years  was  1,062,425,747  bushels,  more 
than  half  of  it,  or  547,31 1, 535,  had  been  In  the  manu- 
factured form. 

Thus  the  surplus  increased  from  five  per  cent  up  to 
about  three-eighths  of  a  crop  for  a  single  year,  fluctuating 
with  a  varying  rate  of  production,  and  for  twelve  years 
past  averaging  about  28  per  cent.  The  record  can  be  more 
easily  studied  if  placed  in  graphic  form.  The  following 
diagram  Illustrates  the  rate  of  advance  since  1850,  and  to 
eliminate  the  distracting  annual  fluctuations  it  is  made  to 
exhibit  successive  periods  of  five  years.  The  progress  has 
been  practically  continuous,  broken  only  twice  by  retro- 
grade. The  figures  give  the  annual  average  of  exportation 
in  each  of  the  periods: 


Period 
Ended 


Average 
Annual 
Export. 
Bushels. 


FLUCTUATIONS. 


1865    I    16,438.909  | 


I    23.539  985  |  • 


1870 


17  466  018   I  1 


77,816.458  I 


1876     I    61.601  669  | 
1880     I  109. 26-,;. 964   |  < 
1885     I  140.025.964   I  . 


1890     1   113  2U5.463  | 

1893     I  174.826,242  |  — —  

The  last  is  a  half  period  of  two  and  one-half  years,  to 
Jan.  1,  1893.  The  exports  of  the  past  year  slightly  exceed 
the  rate  named.  The  period  will  be  completed  in  eighteen 
months.  The  exports  of  the  fifth  year  will  be  less  than 
those  just  proceeding,  but  the  average  for  the  period  will 
be  reduced  very  little,  if  any,  from  the  above  average  of 
174,826,242  bushels.  This  quantity  is  greater  than  is  an- 
nually produced  by  any  other  nation  except  France,  Russia 
and  India,  and  is  more  than  half  as  much  as  the  total  pro- 
duction of  France,  two-thirds  as  much  as  that  of  India, 
and  quite  as  large  a  proportion  of  the  product  of  Russia. 

Will  this  exportation  continue  ?  If  farmers  are  wise  it 
will  not;  with  increase  of  home  population,  it  Is  improba- 
ble. Many  have  been  looking  heretofore  for  a  decline 
only  to  find  increase.  Diversion  of  labor  to  other  crops 
has  been  hindered  by  the  conservatism  that  avoids  new 
paths  and  the  inexperience  which  dreads  the  first  steps. 
In  the  present  status  of  our  agriculture,  In  the  present 
prominence  of  wheat  in  crop  distribution,  there  will  be  a 
surplus  for  urgent  foreign  deficiency  for  a  long  time  to 
come. 

WHY  IS  WHEAT  SO  CHEAP? 

In  former  days,  before  the  advent  of  railroads,  the  local 
price  of  wheat  depended  on  the  local  demand;  with  ple- 
thoric harvests  it  was  very  low,  with  a  poor  crop  it  was 
high.  In  one  case  there  were  few  buyers,  in  the  other  few 
sellers,  as  there  was  no  surplus  to  sell.  A  record  of  "  farm 
prices  for  two  centuries,"  in  the  Wyoming  valley  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Illustrates  the  situation  elsewhere.  In  seasons  of 
usual  abundance  a  common  price  was  60  to  67  cents,  in 
times  of  scarcity  87  cents  to  $1  per  bushel  was  charged, 
and  in  the  frosty  year,  1816,  the  price  went  to  $2  per 
bushel.  In  the  West,  before  the  days  of  railroads,  wheat 
was  often  sold  as  low  as  37  cents  in  abundant  seasons,  and 
at  two  and  three  times  that  price  in  the  same  localities 
when  the  local  supply  was  insufficient.  The  extension  of 
railroad  mileage  has  been  an  equalizer  of  prices. 

In  the  same  way  the  world's  wheat  values  have  been 
equalized.  The  surplus  of  India  was  formerly  placed  in 
pits  to  equalize  somewhat  the  wide  fluctuations  of  "  bum- 
per" crops  and  those  of  famine  years,  but  scarcely  any  was 
exported.  In  Russia  the  local  surplus  was  heaped  up,  but 
could  not  be  distributed  for  want  of  railroads,  and  was 
used  freely,  sometimes  in  place  of  other  grain,  or  became 
damaged  and  was  fed  to  cattle.  Within  20  years  railway 
and  steamship  communication  has  been  so  extended  and 
cheapened  that  the  hidden  surplus  of  old  lands  has  been 
brought  out  and  distributed,  giving  the  impression  of  an 
immense  enlargement  of  area,  when  in  some  countries 
there  was  little  of  such  extension,  in  others  the  stimulus  of 
outside  demand  had  somewhat  broadened  the  fields,  and  in 
others  better  prices  had  induced  greater  care  and  better 
culture  and  larger  returns. 

So  the  great  markets  were  able  to  keep  up  good  stocks, 
the  elevators  were  filled,  the  people  fed  at  a  lower  price, 
and  few  appeared  to  know  where  so  much  grain  came 
from. 

These  facts  suggest  the  answer  to  the  query,  Why  is 
wheat  so  cheap?  It  is  a  matter  of  free  trade.  The  wheat- 
grower  of  Dakota  is  in  competition  with  the  ryot  of  India, 
the  ex  serf  of  Russia,  the  Italian  Immigrant  of  the  Argen- 
tine Republic,  and  these  cheap  competitors  all  have  inex- 
pensive water  communication  with  European  markets. 
They  have  not  hitherto  been  permitted  to  send  their  grain 
to  this  country,  but  our  wheat-growers  voluntarily  elect  to 
produce  a  surplus,  and  then  of  their  own  free  will  ship  It  to 
Liverpool  and  offer  it  at  the  same  price  that  the  Russian 
or  India  grower  will  furnish  it,  and  by  the  enormous  quan- 
tity sent  actually  force  down  the  price  of  foreign  wheat  to  a 
still  lower  level.  The  worst  of  it  is  this  very  procedure  re- 
duces, usually  to  the  same  level,  all  our  home  consump- 
tion, a  quantity  three  or  four  times  as  great.  Ordinarily 
foreign  markets  will  take  a  large  quantity  without  reducing 
prices  to  a  low  level,  but  any  excess  so  reduces  value  that 
it  is  virtually  thrown  away,  and  the  aggregate  value  of  a 
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year's  production  may  be  actually  less  than  it  would 
were  such  excess  burned  or  sunk  in  lake  or  ocean. 

THE  REASON  WHY. 

Why  was  the  price  of  wheat  90  cents  in  December  of 
1892  In  Georgia  when  it  was  51  cents  in  South  Dakota 
Because  the  Georgia  grower  has  a  quick  market  at  home 
and  the  Dakotan  has  to  take  Liverpool  prices  minus 
charges  and  costs  of  transportation  5000  miles.  A  small 
deficiency  in  Georgia,  made  up  by  Northwestern  wheat 
adds  the  cost  of  transportation  a  thousand  miles  to  the 
price  of  Georgian  home-grown  wheat  and  protects  the 
grower.  Thus  one  class  of  growers  has  protection  and 
another  free  trade  by  their  own  choice  and  without  the  in- 
tervention of  law. 

This  free  competition  with  the  world  has  reduced  the 
value  of  English  farm  lands  and  rents,  as  estimated  by 
their  own  publicists,  fully  one-third  in  20  years,  and  some 
say  one-half,  and  has  bankrupted  or  depleted  the  capital  of 
English  working  farmers  almost  without  exception. 

Some  attribute  low  prices  to  option  selling;  others  claim 
that  it  is  beneficial  rather  than  otherwise.  Whatever  its 
effect,  it  is  slight  compared  with  the  causes  indicated  above 
and  need  not  be  discussed  in  this  article. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  raise  the  question  of  overproduc 
tion  except  incidentally  as  above,  or  array  statistics  to  show 
relative  increase  or  decrease  in  different  countries.  It  is 
sufficient  to  glance  at  the  receipts  and  stocks  in  Chicago 
and  elsewhere  in  this  country,  at  the  exports  of  surplus 
countries,  at  the  stocks  on  hand  in  principal  foreign 
markets,  at  the  net  consumption  of  different  countries,  and 
at  the  prices  corresponding  with  the  pressure  of  accumula- 
tion, to  prove  that  there  is  no  lack  of  breadstuff's.  Not 
that  there  is  everywhere  a  large  accumulation.  It  is  not 
necessary.  With  free  and  full  international  communication 
and  national  harvests  of  summer  and  fall  and  winter  over- 
lapping, supplies  are  equalized;  and  while  there  Is  enough 
in  sight  for  current  wants,  no  buyer  cares  for  threats  of  im- 
pending deficiency;  he  deems  it  ample  time  to  raise  the 
price  when  visible  supply  begins  to  fail.  "  Sufficient  to 
the  day  is  the  evil  thereof"  is  his  motto.  If  the  price  Is  to 
go  up,  so  much  the  more  need  of  getting  bargains  now,  he 
thinks. 

This  unprecedented  cheapness  will  cure  Itself.  It  will 
reduce  area,  and,  if  low  yield  should  also  deplete  produc- 
tion in  any  considerable  part  of  the  international  breadth, 
prices  must  advance,  and  if  wars  should  intervene,  making 
it  necessary  to  accumulate  and  use  extra  supplies,  the  up- 
ward movement  of  values  would  be  accelerated.  Our 
wheat-growers,  however,  are  too  humane  to  wish  to  fatten 
on  human  misery,  or  live  by  the  death  of  others. 

EXCLUSIVE  WHEAT  CULTURE. 

Primitive  and  exclusive  wheat  culture  has  been  pushed 
westward  beyond  the  Mississippi,  beyond  the  Red,  and  is 
destined  to  go  beyond  the  Missouri  to  the  mountain  valleys 
and  the  western  slopes  that  descend  to  the  wooded  valley 
of  the  Pacific  coast.  The  sooner  it  goes,  and  the  farther, 
the  better.  So  long  as  it  continues  there  will  be  no  direc- 
tion or  wise  control  of  the  wheat  breadth.  The  incoming 
of  diversified  cropping,  having  a  scientific  basis,  and  con- 
ducted systematically  and  on  business  principles,  and  not 
as  a  haphazard  speculation,  will  regulate  the  area  of  wheat 
and  all  other  products,  reduce  the  cost  of  production  by 
increasing  the  yield,  modify  the  losses  from  insect  depreda- 
tions and  incursions  of  weeds,  and  reduce  agricultural 
production  to  an  equilibrium,  at  the  same  time  increasing 
materially  the  margin  of  profit.  There  is  an  infancy  in  the 
growth  of  every  industry,  and  wheat  culture  has  had  its 
mumps  and  measles,  its  whooping  cough,  and  should  now 
be  ready  to  cut  its  eye  teeth  and  enter  upon  a  season  of 
judicious  and  prosperous  activity  in  the  maturity  of  its  de- 
velopment. Then  wheat  will  be  worth  growing,  the  coun- 
try will  be  well  supplied,  a  moderate  surplus  will  find  a 
remunerative  foreign  market,  and  the  yield  will  be  15  to  20, 
and  eventually  25,  bushels  per  acre,  and  a  population  of  a 
hundred,  even  two  hundred,  millions  will  feel  no  lack  of 
bread  within  the  boundaries  of  our  own  nationality. 

J.  R.  Dodge. 


H[he  Irriqationist. 


be  plants  require  varying  amounts  of  water.  Deciduous  trees 
require  more  than  coniferous  trees  with  needle-shaped 
leaves.  In  general,  grasses,  vegetables,  cereals  and  fruits 
require  a  relatively  large  amount  of  water,  as  will  be  seen 
by  the  following  statements: 

Grass  growing  in  turf  will  transpire  in  one  day  a  weight 
of  water  a  little  greater  than  the  weight  of  the  dried  grass. 

Many  vegetables  will  exhale  in  one  day  an  amount  of 
water  as  great  or  greater  in  weight  than  the  dried  plants. 

Cereals,  such  as  wheat,  oats,  barley  and  corn,  will  exhale 
their  dry  weight  in  water  every  day. 

Perennial  vines  and  trees  that  bear  fruit,  such  as  the 
grape  and  the  apple,  will  exhale  every  day  a  weight  of  water 
equaling  the  weight  of  the  dry  growth  of  the  year. 

Assembling  these  facts,  the  following  general  statement 
can  be  made:  All  average  cultivated  plants  will  dally  ex- 
hale an  amount  of  water  equal  to  the  dry  growth  of  the 
plant  for  the  year.  This  growth  is  effected  in  varying 
times  with  different  plants.  Some  plants  continue  their 
growth  for  75  days,  others  for  150,  or  even  longer;  but  In 
general  the  plant  requires  for  good  growth  water  amounting 
to  about  100  times  the  weight  of  its  yearly  growth  when 
dried.  Thus,  a  ton  of  hay  requires  100  tons  of  water  for 
its  growth.  The  hay  is  not  perfectly  dry,  but  the  loss  by 
complete  drying  about  equals  the  weight  of  the  dry  stubble 
and  roots.  An  acre-inch  of  water  weighs  226,600  pounds 
or  about  1 1  ]/}  short  tons.  Two  tons  of  hay  require  200 
tons  of  water,  which  is  about  18  acre-inches.  It  the  crop 
of  hay  on  an  acre  is  two  tons  the  grass  will  transpire  18 
acre-inches  of  water. 

The  Duly  of  Water. — We  thus  turn  proportions  into 
measured  quantities  by  acres  of  crop  and  acre-inches  of 
water,  and  we  have  a  statement  of  the  acre-inches  of  water 
which  it  is  necessary  to  supply  to  an  acre  of  growing  crops 
for  one  year,  which  may  be  called  the  "duty  of  water  " 
This  duty  of  water,  then,  as  here  defined,  is  the  amount  of 
water  in  acre- inches  which  will  be  required  by  an  acre  of 
growing  crop  for  one  year.  In  stating  this  duty  of  water 
it  will  be  given  for  an  average  growth,  not  for  the  maximum 
growth,  as  will  afterward  be  explained. 

When  There  Is  Variation. — There  are  variables  to  be 
considered  in  this  problem;  that  is,  the  duty  of  water  will 
depend  upon  latitude,  altitude,  humidity  of  the  air  with 
clearness  of  sky  and  kind  of  crop.  In  northern  latitudes 
plants  need  less  water  than  in  southern;  in  higher  altitudes 
plants  need  less  water  than  in  lower;  in  more  humid  condi- 
tions of  the  air  plants  exhale  less  water  than  in  arid  condi- 
tions, though  there  seem  to  be  some  curious  exceptions  to 
this;  and,  finally,  some  plants  require  more  water  than 
others.  But  these  variations  are  not  so  great  but  that  they 
may  be  safely  neglected  for  the  general  statements  herein 
proposed,  and  it  may  be.  stated  that  an  acre  of  average 
growing  crop  will  require  a  mean  supply  of  water  of  18 
acre-Inches.  This  will  be  called  the  absolute  duty  of  water. 

Absolute  and  Possible  Duly. — When  water  is  applied  to 
the  land  by  pipes  and  all  possible  precautions  against 
evaporation  are  taken — the  ground  well  prepared  and  the 
water  applied  in  such  a  manner  that  there  is  no  loss  by 
overflow,  no  loss  by  seepage,  and  a  minimum  loss  by 
evaporation  either  by  reason  of  mulching  or  shallow  surface 
cultivation — at  least  two  acre-Inches  of  water  will  be  lost  by 
evaporation  from  the  soil.  We  have,  then,  the  absolute 
duty  of  water  as  18  acre-inches  and  the  possible  duty  of 
water  as  20  acre-inches. 

The  Practical  Duty. — For  average  crops,  all  water  given 
to  the  land  in  excess  of  this  amount  evaporates  from  the 
surface  of  the  land  or  runs  away  over  the  surface  and 
underground,  and  is  therefore  wasted.  But  all  such  waste 
of  water  cannot  be  avoided  except  at  an  impracticable  cost. 
In  putting  the  water  on  the  land  some  amount  must  neces- 
sarily be  evaporated.  Under  good  conditions  of  cultiva- 
tion, there'ore,  it  is  believed  that  six  acre-inches  of  water 
must  be  added  to  the  18  inches;  so  that,  in  the  western 
half  of  the  United  States,  the  mean  absolute  duty  of  water, 
plus  the  practically  unavoidable  evaporation,  is  24  acre-inches 
for  every  average  acre  of  crop.  Otherwise  stated,  an  acre 
of  growing  crop  will  drink  up  by  its  roots  and  exhale  by  its 
leaves  an  acre  of  water  18  inches  deep  during  one  season, 
and  in  applying  this  water  under  economic  conditions  an 
acre  of  water  six  inches  deep  must  be  wasted  by  evapora- 
tion. The  absolute  duty  of  water  Is  18  inches;  the  possible 
duty,  20  inches;  the  practical  duty,  24  inches. 


The  Water  Supplies  in  the  Arid  Regions. 

Part  I. 

By  J.  W.  Powell,  Director  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey. 
In  the  western  half  of  the  United  States  agriculture  is 
in  part  dependent  upon  irrigation,  or  the  artificial  supply  of 
water.  The  extent  to  which  such  agriculture  can  be  carried 
on  depends,  first,  upon  the  amount  of  water  which  a  grow- 
ing crop  requires,  and,. second,  upon  the  amount  of  water 
which  can  be  artificially  supplied.  In  considering  these 
questions  it  is  necessary  to  use  some  unit  for  the  measure- 
ment of  water,  and  for  this  purpose  one  that  is  simple  and 
practical  is  readily  found.  Land  is  usually  cultivated  by 
acres,  and  water  can  be  measured  in  terms  of  acres.  An 
acre  of  water  one  inch  deep  may  be  known  as  an  acre-inch, 
and  an  acre  of  water  one  foot  deep  may  be  known  as  an 
acre  font.  The  first  problem  to  be  solved  Is  this:  How 
many  acre-inches  of  water  are  necessary  for  the  adequate 
supply  of  an  acre  of  growing  crop  for  one  year?  There 
are  two  methods  by  which  this  can  be  determined,  and  it  Is 
found  that  substantially  the  same  conclusion  is  reached  by 
either  method. 

I.     THE  AMOUNT  OF  WATER  REQUIRED . 

i.  For  more  than  a  century  scientific  men  have  been 
engaged  in  determining  the  amount  of  water  which  various 
plants  will  consume  through  their  roots  and  exhale  through 
their  leaves,  the  process  being  known  as  transpiration. 
This  investigation  has  been  pursued  by  various  methods 
and  by  different  men,  and  a  common  general  resnlt  has 
been  obtained.    It  has  been  found  that  different  kinds  of 


EXPERIENCE  SUSTAINS  SCIENTIFIC  INDUCTION. 

2.  When  the  last  census  was  taken  it  was  found  that  an 
area  of  about  four  million  acres  of  land  was  cultivated  by 
irrigation  in  the  western  half  of  the  United  States.  These 
lands  were  scattered  widely  over  the  whole  region  in  small 
tracts;  so  that  the  experience  of  irrigators  In  this  country 
Is  already  extensive  and  highly  diversified  in  relation  to 
latitude,  altitude,  atmospheric  humidity  and  crop.  In 
taking  the  census  many  other  facts  were  collected,  and 
among  these  were  the  amounts  of  water  actually  supplied 
to  the  lands  by  the  farmers  themselves.  It  was  generally 
found  that  the  farmers  are  putting  more  water  on  the  land 
than  is  really  necessary,  and  that  this  extra  amount  is 
usually  recognized  by  irrigators  as  excessive.  The  excess 
occurs  in  part  through  evaporation  and  in  part  by  overflow 
onto  other  lands  not  irrigated,  and  still  another  part  is  lost 
underground  by  seepage.  The  general  average  in  practice 
was  found  to  be  about  30  inches.  It  was  further  found, 
however,  that  in  a  few  places,  where  for  economic  con- 
siderations great  care  was  demanded,  the  duty  of  water 
was  actually  brought  down  to  nearly  20  inches.  Thus  the 
widely  diversified  experience  of  the  farmer  is  a  reasonably 
approximate  confirmation  of  scientific  induction.  But  this 
20  acre-inches  is  sufficient  only  when  the  water  is  carried 
in  watertight  canals  or  in  pipes,  and  the  ground  is 
thoroughly  prepared  for  its  reception,  and  the  most  advan- 
tageous methods  of  applying  the  water  are  used.  Excluding 
the  very  exceptional  cases,  good  practical  Irrigation  re- 
quires 24  acre-inches  of  water.  Any  amount  additional  to 
24  inches  put  upon  the  land  is  not  only  wasteful  of  water, 
but  injurious  to  the  crop,  as  will  hereafter  be  shown. 

The  conclusion  is  thus  reached  that  the  mean  absolute 


duty  of  water  for  the  arid  region  of  the  United  States  is  18 
inches,  the  mean  possible  duty  20  inches,  and  the  mean 
practical  duty  24  inches;  and  all  water  put  upon  the  land 
In  excess  of  24  inches  is  an  injurious  duty. 

Important  Qualifications. — With  regard  to  the  duty  of 
water,  as  heretofore  set  forth,  some  very  interesting  and 
important  qualifications  should  be  made.  The  quantity  of 
water  which  has  been  given  as  necessary  for  growing  crops 
is  for  average  crops,  not  for  maximum  crops.  It  has  been 
found  by  numerous  experiments  that  the  growth  of  most 
crops  can  be  greatly  increased  by  providing  conditions  for 
the  utilization  of  a  greater  amount  of  water.  If  the  soil  is 
underdrained  and  properly  prepared,  and  the  water  sup- 
plied with  the  proper  fertilizers,  a  much  larger  production 
can  be  realized  than  that  which  our  farming  usually  secures. 
The  water  supplied  to  the  plant  is  the  vehicle  of  the  ma- 
terials wrought  into  the  plant.  Those  who  have  studied 
this  subject  with  great  care  state  that  the  crop  can  be 
doubled,  or  even  multiplied  five-fold,  by  properly  supply- 
ing it  with  water  and  plant  food.  But,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, water  supply  must  be  increased  proportion- 
ately. Suppose  the  farmer  could  control  all  the  conditions, 
as  the  gardener  can  in  his  hothouse  covered  with  glass, 
then  150  or  more  bushels  of  wheat,  barley  or  corn  could  be 
raised  on  an  acre  of  land.  But  60  to  100  inches  or  more  of 
water  would  be  necessary.  Again,  it  is  found  that  in  order 
to  secure  the  maximum  growth  of  plants,  certain  careful 
conditions  of  supply  must  be  observed.  Some  plants  will 
grow  in  water;  a  few  cultivated  plants  will  grow  in  marshes; 
but  dry  land  crops  will  be  injured  by  an  excess  of  water. 
To  such  plants  water  must  be  supplied  in  minutely  divided 
quantities  and  thoroughly  aired.  Soil  will  often  contain  30 
per  cent  or  more  of  its  weight  if  completely  saturated,  but 
In  this  condition  dry-land  plants  do  not  flourish.  It  is 
found  that  about  60  per  cent  of  saturation  gives  the  best 
results  for  dry-land  plants.  This  is  the  reason  why  over- 
irrigation  is  injurious. 

Again,  it  is  tound  by  experiment  that  the  growth  of  the 
plant  will  be  checked  by  checking  the  water  supply,  which 
must  be  continuous  to  the  most  successful;  that  if  checked 
the  plant  adapts  itself  to  the  new  conditions,  and,  if  after- 
ward the  normal  supply  is  given,  the  plant  will  not  avail 
itself  of  the  better  condition.  It  is  also  found  that  if  the 
plant  is  urged  to  its  greatest  capacity  by  the  best  condi- 
tions during  the  early  part  of  its  growth,  and  nntil  the  grain 
or  fruit  has  nearly  attained  its  full  size,  and  the  water  sup- 
ply is  then  diminished,  the  yield  will  usually  be  increased 
and  improved  in  quality;  if  the  leaf  growth  is  then  checked, 
the  fruitage  is  increased. 


On  Prnning. 

We  recently  gave  the  methods  now  on  trial  in  Tulare 
county,  which  amount  almost  to  non-pruning  after  the 
second  year  in  the  orchard.  The  following  well-known 
fruitmen  prescribe  other  practices: 

Mr.  J.  H.  Flickinger  of  San  Jose  says:  "I  commence 
pruning  immediately  after  gathering  my  last  fruit — that  is 
the  Salway  peaches,  which  is  about  the  20th  of  October. 
I  prune  my  apricot  trees  first,  then  the  prunes,  and  follow 
with  the  peaches.  My  gang  of  pruners  generally  finish 
their  work  by  March  1st,  and  the  pruning,  together  with  my 
inter  irrigation  and  thorough  cultivation  up  to  June,  have 
so  far  insured  me  a  crop  each  year.  I  have  no  experience 
in  pruning  apricots  immediately  after  the  fruit  Is  harvested, 
but  some  of  my  neighbors  who  have,  claim  it  is  beneficial 
to  do  so  in  order  to  be  certain  of  a  crop  for  the  ensuing 
year. 

"  I  find  that  the  average  fruit-grower  wants  to  produce 
all  the  fruit  possible  on  his  trees  regardless  of  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  trees  and  of  future  crops.  To  Illustrate:  I 
bought  of  one  grower  100  tons  of  peaches  for  canning,  to 
measure  2  '  -  inches  in  diameter.  During  the  season  I  ad- 
vised him  to  go  over  the  trees  once  more  and  thin  out  the 
fruit,  taking  off  at  least  one-half  of  it.  The  reply  was  that 
the  trees  were  all  right  and  were  thinned  out  sufficiently. 
Now  how  many  tons  of  peaches  do  you  think  he  delivered 
at  my  factory?  Only  eight  tons  out  of  the  one  hundred 
tons  contracted  for  1 

"  Prune  trees  In  the  Santa  Clara  valley  will  In  a  few  years 
be  in  a  bad  condition  if  not  more  carefully  trimmed.  In 
my  travels  I  find  many  of  them  that  have  been  overloaded 
and  whose  branches  are  verv  unbalanced  until  some  of 
them  lie  flat  on  the  ground,  and  many  are  badly  broken. 
If  persisted  in,  this  course  will  certainly  damage,  if  not 
ruin,  the  trees  for  future  crops,  while  exhausting  the  fer- 
tility of  the  soil  In  the  production  of  crops  of  small  and  un- 
salable fruit.  I  contend  that  all  fruit  trees  must  be  pruned 
each  year  to  keep  the  trees  in  proper  condition  to  bear 
good  fruit." 

Mr.  John  Rock  of  Nlles,  an  extensive  orchardist  and 
nurseryman,  gives  his  methods  as  follows:  "We  never 
prune  nntil  the  leaves  are  nearly  all  off.  As  long  as  the 
leaves  are  on  a  tree,  the  sap  is  still  active.  Removing  large 
limbs  may  be  done  during  summer  as  soon  as  the  trait  is 
gathered,  but  the  shortening  in  is  better  done  during  winter 
when  trees  are  dormant.  Large  limbs  removed  in  spring 
when  the  tree  is  fall  of  sap  will  show  decay  quicker  on  cuts 
than  if  this  work  be  done  during  summer.  We  never  pinch 
back  except  when  there  is  danger  of  too  rapid  growth  so 
the  wind  will  blow  limbs  off.  Apricots  are  more  subject  to 
it  in  the  second  or  third  year  after  planting.  Newly  set 
grafts  on  old  trees  make  so  strong  a  growth  that  they  break 
down  from  this  overweight.  These  should  be  topped  as 
soon  as  they  attain  about  two  feet  of  growth;  the  cutting 
back  will  make  them  branch  out  and  balance  them- 
selves. 

"  Opinions  differ  about  early  and  late  pruning.  Any 
time  from  December  1st  to  March  1st  will  not  affect  trees 
much  either  way.  Many  growers  in  Alameda  county  prune 
their  apricots  and  cherries  during  summer  and  think  this 
treatment  will  keep  such  trees  from  gumming  during  the 
following  year." 
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The  Shropshires  Again. 

As  California  is  sharing  to  some  extent  in  the  growing 
fame  of  the  Shropshire!,  readers  will  be  interested  in  a 
paper  recently  read  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York 
Shropshire  Association  by  the  Hon.  John  Dryden,  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Shropshire  Association,  and  Minister 
of  Agriculture  of  Ontario.  We  give  it  (somewhat  con- 
densed) below: 

It  is  plain  to  be  seen  that  tastes  have  considerably 
changed.  The  article  that  was  required  years  ago,  and 
which  at  that  time  perfectly  satisfied  the  demand,  will  not 
answer  the  purpose  now.  Time  was  when  the  larger  the 
carcass,  and  the  more  lard  or  tallow  it  contained,  the  better 
it  seemed  to  suit.  One  particular  quality  of  wool  has  suited 
In  times  past,  and  now  it  is  practically  unsalable.  Where- 
fore wisdom  on  the  part  of  the  producer  requires  that  he 
shall  continually  study  what  is  the  particular  quality  of  the 
article  he  seeks  to  supply,  which  the  markets  demand. 

In  the  years  that  are  past,  when  the  people  had  no 
choice,  the  inferior  article  might  be  sold  to  all  purchasers 
alike;  but  when  such  inferior  article  is  placed  in  competi- 
tion with  better,  it  can  have  no  chance  for  successful  sale. 

In  sheep  production  we  have  two  elements  that  come  into 
our  calculations — the  carcass  and  the  fleece.  In  years 
gone  by,  thousands  and  thousands  of  sheep  have  been  kept 
in  America  for  the  fleece  alone.  In  Canada  this  has  never 
been  the  case,  and  during  all  the  years  of  its  history  the 
carcass  has  always  been  considered.  To-day  it  is  orac- 
tically  the  same  the  world  over — both  carcass  and  fleece 
must  now  be  considered  if  a  suitable  return  is  to  be  ob- 
tained from  this  industry. 

The  question,  therefore,  that  must  be  considered  by 
every  man  who  engages  in  this  business  is:  What  breed 
will  give  me  in  combination  the  best  carcass  and  the  best 


fleece  ?  Two  things  are  to  be  considered  in  both  these  ele 
ments  of  profit.  In  the  carcass  we  shall  need  as  many 
pounds  as  we  can  secure  of  the  best  quality  of  meat  that 
can  be  produced  for  the  least  outlay.  For  the  fleece,  either 
extreme  in  the  quality,  whether  it  be  toward  long  and 
coarse  wool,  or  short  and  finer  wool,  will  be  found  to  lead 
at  one  time  or  another  to  more  or  less  reduction  in  profit. 
That  quality  of  wool  which  is  required  for  goods  to  be  used 
by  the  masses  will  always  have  a  demand,  and  will  average 
the  greatest  profit  in  any  given  number  of  years. 

Where  can  such  a  carcass  and  such  a  fleece  be  found  in 
combination  ?  I  am  not  here  to  say  that  it  can  be  found 
only  in  one  particular  breed.  I  believe  there  is  more  than 
one  breed  that  can  furnish  exactly  what  I  have  depicted, 
but  no  breed  can  furnish  both  carcass  and  fleece  of  better 
quality  and  greater  weight  in  proportion  to  food  consumed 
than  the  class  that  this  association  represents. 

The  fact  that  Shropshire  sheep  have  rapidly  spread  in 
every  sheep-produciog  country,  and  are  to-day  holding 
their  own  against  all  comers  among  the  men  who  breed  for 
profit  only,  is  in  itself  proof  that  this  value  actually  exists 
in  this  breed. 

The  popularity  of  the  Shropshire  may  be  accounted  for 
by  two  reasons.  First,  these  sheep  are  found  to  have  every 
desirable  quality  as  a  pure  breed  in  that  the  mutton  has  all 
the  qualities  that  the  taste  of  the  present  day  demands. 
The  carcass  is  not  noted  for  a  large  quantity  ot  tallow,  but 
for  a  large  proportion  of  lean  meat  ot  the  very  best  flavor. 
Other  breeds  may  produce  the  same  quality  of  meat  of 
equally  good  flavor,  but  no  breed  will  give  so  large  a  car- 
cass possessed  of  these  qualities  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  food  consumed  as  will  the  Shropshire.  Second, 
the  wool  is  of  that  medium  quality  in  demand  lor  the  pro- 
duction of  the  gooHs  used  by  the  masses  of  our  people,  and 
in  the  case  of  the  fleece  also  the  weight  is  greater  when 
quality  is  considered  than  that  produced  by  any  other  breed. 

These  are  the  special  qualities  that  make  this  breed  so 
desirable  from  a  consumer's  standpoint.  But  their  ex- 
cellence does  not  end  here.  The  breed  is  equally  useful 
when  used  for  grading  purposes  on  the  inferior  mutton- 
producing  sheep  of  America. 

But  again.    This  breed  might  be  found  good  in  the 


mutton  market  and  good  in  the  wool  market,  but  if  they 
were  difficult  to  produce — if  they  must  be  produced  at  too 
great  a  cost — the  producer  would  be  inclined  after  all  to 
discard  them.  The  opposite  of  all  this  is  seen  to  be  true 
in  the  practical  experience  of  those  who  have  used  this 
breed  for  many  years.  Their  hardiness,  their  ability  to 
stand  rough  treatment  in  almost  any  climate,  gives  them  a 
prestige  unknown  to  other  breeds  in  every  country  where 
they  are  now  raised.  Their  prolificacy  adds  greatly  to  the 
profit.  Their  symmetry  of  form  and  noble  appearance 
make  a  flock  so  pleasing  to  the  eye  of  their  owner  as  to 
form  for  them  an  additional  attraction. 

Whether  these  sheep  will  continue  to  bear  their  present 
characteristics  in  the  coming  century  will  depend  upon  the 
skill  of  their  present  owners  to  breed  them  to  the  type  that 
has  secured  for  them  their  enviable  position.  It  will  be 
easy  in  the  future  to  undo  all  this  work  unless  the  breeders 
of  to-day  seek  to  maintain  the  type  that  has  brought  these 
sheep  into  prominence. 

A  demand  is  frequently  made  among  purchasers  for  a 
larger  sheep  than  the  original  type  will  admit  of.  To  meet 
this  demand,  the  breeders  must  sacrifice,  to  some  extent, 
quality  for  increased  quantity.  If  this  clamor  is  acceded 
to,  coarseness  will  become  prominent,  and  little  by  little 
the  prime  qualities  of  the  Shropshire  of  to-day  will  be  lost. 
Again,  these  sheep  of  coarse  quality  will  undoubtedly  con- 
sume much  more  food  in  proportion  to  the  weight  of  car- 
cass than  the  animal  that  is  true  to  type;  and  in  so  doiog, 
the  profit  of  the  producer  must  be  reduced. 

There  are  to-day  in  this  breed  of  sheep  fancy  points  that 
indicate  pure  breeding,  and  yet  are  of  little  practical  value. 
We  all  like  to  see  a  head  well  covered  with  wool,  and  yet 
wool  on  this  particular  portion  of  the  sheep  is  not  of  any 
great  value.  We  all  like  to  see  a  sheep  having  a  fair  de- 
gree of  what  we  call  style,  and  yet  style  may  be  manifest 
without  the  qualities  of  flesh  that  cause  a  sheep  to  com- 
mand the  best  of  our  markets  when  killed.  No  breeder 
need  Ignore  these  fancy  points,  as  to  color  of  ear,  face  or 
legs,  covering  of  head,  etc. ;  but  he  should  not,  while  pay- 
ing attention  to  them,  ignore  the  prime  characteristics  and 
essential  qualities  that  go  to  make  the  Shropshire  the  fore- 
most sheep  of  to-day. 


Incorporated  1884. 


500  Acres. 


Niles,  Alameda  Co.,  California. 

FRUIT  TREES, 

SHADE  TREES, 

EVERGREENS, 

PALMS  AND  FLOWERING  PLANTS. 


SPECIALTIES: 


OLIVES— 38  sorts,  French,  Italian  and  Spanish. 
ROSES— 360  sorts,  all  the  leading  kinds,  new  and  old. 
CLEMATIS-25  Varieties. 


tr  SEND  FOR  CATALOGUES. 


JOHN  ROCK,  Manager. 


FANCHER  CREEK  NURSERY, 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 

FRUIT  TREES, 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES, 

GRAPE  VINES. 

SPECIALTIES  -OLIVES,  ROSES,  PALMS. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  AND  PRICE  LIST. 

GEO.  O.  ROEDINO.  Manager. 


ALOHA  ORANGE  NURSERIES, 

FENBTN,  PLACER  COUNTY  CALIIfORNH. 


SPECIAL  OFFER.— We  have  a  surplus  in  the  foMowiog  No.  1  Trees,  and  quote  tho  low  price  of  8  cents  each  uutil 
same  is  sold: 

aoOMimon    Planu  on  Peach     Root,  173  Alexander 

25©  Tragedy 


hoo  riyninn 
150  McUey 
50  It u  r bank 
50  Nalinma 
40O  Cljrmai 


Almond 


400  Hales, 
500  i:  Oawfoi  d, 
100  I..  «  rani', >nl. 
300  r  oster, 
175  MiiNquebanna, 
1"0  Water, 


lOO  Sal  wa.r. 

50  IWoOevitt. 
HI©  UCO.  l.lllc. 
130  Levi  Clint, 
150  I  X.  IV.  Almonds, 
OO  Moorparh  •pricota, 
50  Peach  Apricots. 


ORANGE  TREES  lower  than  ever.  Write  to  us  stating  your  wan's.  We  grow  all  our  Trees,  and  they  are 
hardier  than  any  others    Prices  run  from  10  cents  to  $5  each. 

PLANT  MORE  PALM«,  they  give  a  tropical  appearancB  to  any  lawn  or  warden. 

ORDER  THE  COLLECTIONS  BELOW,  they  will  be  found  to  be  just  what  you  have  wanted. 

PALM  AND  CITRUS  COLLECTIONS  can  be  sent  at  aoy  time.    Chrysanthemum  collection  ready  after  March  1st. 

81  Citrus  Tree  Collection.— I  Wash.  Navel,  I  Med.  Sweet,  1  Lisbon  Lem  m,  1  Tahiti  and  1  Trifoliata  Orange. 
81  Palm  Coliecll€>n.— 11  Oal  Fan  Palms,  1  Channurops  excelsa,  1  Dractena. 
91  Chrysanthemum  Collection — 25  different  varieties. 

I"RED.  O.  MIIjBB,  Manager. 


VINCENT'S 

Colossal  Paosies. 


This  pure  strain  of  Ftfrifol  cannot  lie  iuf- 
prussed  for  brilliancy  of  colors,  mammoth  hi/*, 
luxuriant  growth  and  rich  blmdint/  of  gay  col- 
ors, while  tb,,;r  profundi  of  bloom  is  tmly 
wonderful.  The  fi0W6H  noppesM  creat  lub- 
ntt*nco  p  nd  aTe  of  the  moat  perfect  form,  and 
frequently  measure  th  rrc  ar  Jovr  itu  hrs  arms,*. 
There  are  over  one  huudred  different  shades 
and  markings,  the  DWDPTOUl  blending.  »L,d 
combination-  Wing  of  ejtnulsite  beautv.  Thin 
ovely  Btraiu  is  so  beaut,  ful  that  no  description 
or  praise  can  do  it  juptic*.  and  we  can  safely 
say  that  those  who  sow  tlnn  Htrain  are  sure  to 
be  delighted,   By  Mall,  1  1'kt.  40c. 

We  will  mail  free,  on  application    our  lirauti/uH u  tUwh 
traled  Catalogue  containing  description  and  prices  of  (In  ass, 
Veoetable  and  Flower  Seeds  of  all  descriptions;  Fruit  Trees,  etc.      S3TIt  wtti  bi  to  yowr  advantage  to  sendjor  it. 

Address:     SEVIN  VINCENT  &  C  V  607  ^'ansorne  St     San  FranciBco. 


STOCKTON  NURSERIES, 


ESTABLISHED  1853. 


FRUIT  TREES.    FRUIT  TREES. 


:  QKAPE  VIJSTE3. 


Alio  Fine  Stock  of  Shade  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Palms,  Roses  and  Carnations. 

PLANTS  IN  QBE \T  VARIETY. 

Correspondence  Solicited.  * 

E.  C.  CLOWES,  STOCKTON,  CAL. 


Better  than 
Ever 
1894 


ittaNnseu  IU6 


Is  Different  from  Others. 

It  Ir  Intended  to  nld  the  planter  In  Ncleeilnie  Hie  Seeds 
ii'-.t  adapted  for  his  needs  ami  condition!  ana  iii  (."'Mime 
i  them  the  best  possible  results.  1 1  Is  not,  therefore,  highly 
_..!d  In  either  sense;  and  we  hiivo  taken  ({rent  euro  Unit 
tliline  worthless  he  put  In,  or  nothing  worthy  he  left  out.  Wo 
Invlten  trial  ofniirSccds.  We  know  them  liernnse  we  crow  them, 
■".very  planter  of  Vegetables  or  Flowers  ought  to  know  iilxinl  our 
_  roe  warrants;  our  cash  discounts;  mid  our  gift  Of  agricultural 
papers  to  purchasers  of  our  Heeds.   All  of  these  are  explained  la 
he  Cataloieui),  a  copy  of  which  can  boyoura  for  the  ask  Inc. 
J.  J.  H.  CRECORY  &  SON,  Marblehead, Mage*. 
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Give  the  Boys  a  Choioe. 


There  was  John,  the  eldest,  a  noble  boy. 

So  thoughtful  and  true  and  kind; 
"A  trifle  too  serious,"  his  teacher  said, 

"  For  one  of  his  brilliant  mind." 
But  his  hand  was  not  a  ready  hand 

To  plow  or  scatter  the  seed; 
Yet  John  must  follow  a  farmer's  life. 

As  't  was  long  before  decreed  1 

There  was  Davy,  the  very  opposite— 

A  lad  with  a  merry  eye. 
Who  hated  his  books  and  bated  his  school. 

And  thought  all  study  dry, 
Except  to  read  of  the  rover's  life— 

A  life  that  he  fain  would  lead; 
Yet  Dave  must  hang  up  his  lawyer's  sign, 

As 't  was  long  before  decreed  I 

Our  farmer,  he  raised  but  sorry  crops, 

Our  lawyer  lost  his  fees, 
And  while  one  took  to  his  books  again, 

The  other  took  to  the  seas. 
Now,  John,  he  fills  a  parson's  desk, 

And  his  work  is  not  in  vain; 
While  Davy  sails  in  as  fine  a  ship 

As  ever  went  over  the  main  I 

Then  give  the  boys  a  choice,  my  friend, 

And  let  nature  take  the  lead; 
"As  the  twig  is  bent  the  tree's  inclined," 

Has  been  long  ago  decreed. 
Strong  youthful  blood  cries  out,  my  friend, 

In  one  united  voice. 
For  a  right  to  make  a  way  in  life; 

Then  "give  the  boys  a  choice  !  " 

— M.  A.  Kidder. 


The  Old  Meetin'  House. 


We  don't  git  out  to  meetin'  much,  we're  gittin'  old 
an"  lame, 

But  when  we  hear  the  old  church  bell  a-soundin' 

jest  the  same 
As  in  the  days  when  we  were  young,  myself  an'  Sary 

Ann, 

We  set  out  on  the  doorstep  an'  we  listen  all  we  can. 

An'  when  it  stops  a-ringin'  out  an'  all  is  soft  and 
still, 

We  look  up  to  the  old  white  church  a-standin'  on 
the  hill, 

An'  pretty  soon  like  heav'nly  strains  above  the  holy 
calm. 

We  faintly  hear  the  organ  an'  the  singin'  of  the 
psalm. 

The  church  has  seen  its  better  days,  like  Sary  Ann 
an'  me; 

Like  us  it's  lost  its  vigor  an'  ain't  what  it  used'  to  be. 
The  winds  that  sweep  across  the  hill  have  swept  its 

strength  away; 
An'  now  it's  old  an'  rickerty  an'  fallin'  to  decay. 

The  last  time  we  were  in  it,  'twas  quite  a  spell  ago, 
Whene'er  the  sexton  pulled  the  pull  the  house 

rocked  to  an'  fro 
An'  creaked  in  all  its  j'ints;  the  seat  it  jolted  'g'in 

my  back, 

An'  once  I  dropped  my  hymn  book  an'  it  landed 
with  a  whack 

Right  on  to  Sary's  corn.    "My!  now,"  thought  I, 

"I'm  booked;" 
But  Sary  Ann  she  never  lisped;  she  only  sat  an' 

looked. 

The  parson  then  came  up  the  aisle,  the  organ  'gun 

to  play,  . 
An'  soon  we  had  a  sermon  on  the  everlastin'  day. 

When  the  sun  sets  behind  the  hill  an'  makes  the  sky 
all  gold, 

An'  right  thar  stands  the  meetin'  house  a-loomin' 
up  so  bold 

An'  lookin'  like  a  portal  to  a  land  beyond  the  skies, 
I  sometimes  feel  almost 's  if  heaven  lay  right  before 
our  eyes. 

Sary  an'  I  hev  most  got  through  an'  soon  will  come 
the  day 

When  out  beside  the  meetin'  house  we'll  both  be 
laid  away, 

But  oft  I  thiuk,  when  Sary  'n  I  hev  climbed  the 

heav'nly  stairs, 
We'll  want  to  look  down  on  the  church  where  once 

we  j'ined  in  prayers. 

— Mayme  Isbam. 


How  No.  99  Won  the  Record. 


DON'T  believe  in  record- 
breakin'  runs  with  steamships 
or  steam  engines.  It's  dan- 
gerous work,  and  some  day 
there'll  be  such  big  explosions  on 
land  and  sea  that'll  cure  people 
of  this  craze." 

Dan  Martin,  the  old  engineer, 
rubbed  the  shining  brass  connecting  rods  of 
No.  99  vigorously,  until  they  looked  like  a 
strong  reflecting  mirror. 

"  I've  al'us  refused  to  run  my  engines  at  a 
dangerous  pace  just  to  make  a  record  for 
the  company,"  he  continued  after  a  pause. 
"  I  have  the  name  of  bein'  the  most  careful 
engineer  in  the  West,  an'  I  consider  that  a 
bigger  honor  than  if  I  had  the  reputation  of 
bein'  the  one  that  could  drive  his  engine  the 
fastest.  The  superintendent  has  hinted  to 
me  more'n  once  that  he'd  like  to  see  me 
break  the  record  with  old  99,  but  I  al'us 
shrugged  my  shoulders,  and  told  'em  that  I 
war'n't  goin'  to  risk  the  lives  of  the  passen- 
gers for  any  foolish  advertisin'  of  the  road. 
No,  sir,  I  wouldn't  do  it." 

Another  vigorous  rub  of  the  polished  brass 
rod. 

"  Yes,  No.  99  bplds  the  record  now,"  he 


added,  in  reply  to  a  query,  "  an'  she  will  for 
some  time,  too,  I  guess.  But  I  was  speakin' 
of  things  afore  she  made  that  big  run  from 
Ellinwood  to  Great  Bend  in  middle  Kansas. 

"  Was  I  engineer  at  that  time  ?  Of  course 
I  was,  an'  No.  99  never  put  in  better  work. 
I  didn't  believe  in  record  smashin'  then  any 
more  than  now,  but  I  had  to  break  the  rec- 
ord that  time  or  lose  my  life  and  99,  too.  It 
was  a  forced  trip  that  I  took,  an'  I  don't 
want  to  make  it  ag'in.  No,  sir,  once  is 
enough  for  me. 

"  I  was  ordered  to  take  No.  99  from  Mc- 
Pherson  to  Great  Bend  one  mornin'  to  meet 
the  superintendent  of  the  road,  an'  he  wired 
me  to  hurry  up  a  bit.  He  wanted  to  make  a 
quick  trip  down  to  Dodge  City,  where  there 
was  some  trouble  with  railroad  robbers. 
After  he  finished  the  orders  he  added  over 
the  wires,  '  You'll  be  alone,  and  will  have  a 
good  chance  to  make  99  break  the  record.' 
I  smiled  at  this,  but  didn't  Intend  to  push 
her  beyond  the  safety  point  one  bit.  My 
life  and  reputation  was  just  as  important 
whether  I  was  alone  or  with  a  whole  train 
load  of  people  behind  me. 

"  I  started  out  of  McPherson  on  a  gentle 
trot,  so  to  speak,  and  when  I  was  clear  of 
everythin'  I  put  on  more  speed.  I  love  to 
ride  rapidly  across  the  country  when  there 
ain't  no  cars  danglln'  behind,  an'  I  just  let 
old  99  skip  lively.  I  was  goin'  as  fast  as  I 
thought  she  ought  to  go  without  runnin'  any 
risk.  It  was  midsummer  then,  and  the  day 
was  pretty  warm  and  sultry.  We  hardly 
made  a  breeze  in  our  rapid  flight.  Jim  Wat 
son,  my  fireman,  said  he  thought  the  air  was 
feverish  hot,  an'  that's  just  what  it  was.  The 
sun  seemed  to  glare  at  us  like  a  ball  of  fire, 
and  the  heat  appeared  to  be  risin'  from  the 
landscape  all  around.  There  wasn't  a  cloud 
in  the  sky,  an'  it  just  hurt  our  eyes  to  look 
outside  of  the  caboose.  The  long  stretch  of 
rails  ahead  glistened  like  silver. 

11 '  We'll  have  a  storm  or  somethin'  before 
long,'  Jim  says  as  he  looked  at  the  sky. 
'  This  heat  won't  last.' 

"  I  thought  so,  too,  but  I  didn't  give 
word?  to  my  ideas.  We  were  approachin' 
Lyons  at  a  swingin'  gait,  when  a  few  clouds 
suddenly  rose  up  in  the  east.  They  looked 
black  in  the  center,  and  seemed  to  increase 
in  size  as  they  approached.  In  a  short 
time  they  were  joined  by  others,  and  their 
looks  were  threatenin'.  They  were  wind 
clouds,  and  probably  the  beginning  of  a  bad 
windstorm.  When  we  rushed  through 
Lyons  the  flagman  waved  his  hand  at  us, 
and  pointed  toward  the  east. 

"  The  clouds  had  now  become  more 
threatenin'  than  ever,  and  Jim  muttered,  '  A 
tornado,  I'll  bet.' 

" 'Shouldn't  wonder,'  was  all  the  reply  I 
made. 

"  We  swept  on  a  little  faster.  I  thought 
we  might  be  safer  to  get  into  port  before 
the  tornado  struck  us.  Then  it  occurred  to 
me  that  we  would  be  better  off  probably 
runnin'  than  standin'  still.  So  I  slackened 
speed  a  little  an'  watched  the  sky  anxiously. 

"  Suddenly  from  the  very  middle  of  the 
black  cloud  somethin'  seemed  to  extend 
way  down  to  the  earth.  It  looked  as  if  the 
cloud  had  burst,  an'  was  trailln'  along  the 
track  right  behind  us.  It  was  a  tornado 
and  no  mistake.  I  knew  that  sight  only  too 
well.  It  was  rushln'  down  upon  us  like  a 
fiend.  The  sun  was  still  shinin',  but  the 
fleecy  clouds  around  it  made  it  flood  the 
landscape  with  a  sickly  glare. 

"'  'Say,  Jim,  that  fellow  is  after  us,'  I  said 
as  quietly  as  possible. 
"  'Yes,  an'  it's  a  regular  twister.' 
"  Now,  when  a  tornado  is  rushin'  down 
upon  you  at  the  rate  of  80  or  90  miles  an 
hour,  you  forget  all  about  the  danger  there 
is  in  record-smashin'.  At  least  I  did. 
There  was  that  big,  ugly-looking  cloud 
following  us  with  a  fearful  noise.  It  was  so 
close  that  we  could  hear  the  rush  and  roar 
of  it.  I  gave  one  frightened  glance  at  its 
terrible  center,  an'  then  I  opened  the 
throttle  of  old  99.  Jim  began  to  pile  coal  on 
and  shake  up  the  fires.  We  were  directly 
in  the  path  of  the  tornado,  and  unless  it 
veered  to  one  side  or  the  other,  or  we  could 
succeed  in  outrunnin'  it,  we  were  doomed. 

"  But  99  responded  to  my  touch  like  a 
horse.  She  snorted  and  puffed  away  as  if 
aware  of  the  danger  behind.  The  wheels 
revolved  so  fast  that  it  seemed  as  if  they 
could  not  keep  on  the  track.  In  another 
moment  we  were  speedin'  along  at  a  rate 
that  would  have  made  me  sick  at  any 
other  time.  But  we  weren't  goin'  fast 
enough  yet.  The  horrible  cloud  was  still 
gainin'  on  us. 

1 '  More  coal,  Jim,  more  coal  !'  I  shouted. 
'We  must  go  faster.' 

'Well,  he  knew  the  danger  too,  an' he 
perspired  like  a  porpoise  as  he  tried  to  get 
up  more  steam.  Faster  an'  faster  we  flew. 
The  strain  on  the  engine  was  severe,  but  I 
never  thought  of  that.  I  just  put  on  all  the 
steam  -ve  could  get.  We  were  now  holding 
our  own.  with  the  tornado,  but  it  was  still  a 


race  for  life  or  death.  If  anythin'  should 
give  way  the  storm  would  be  down  upon  us 
in  an  instant.  We  were  really  balanced 
between  two  great  dangers. 

"  '  If  we  can  reach  Great  Bend  we'll  be  all 
right,'  I  said  to  Jim,  as  we  both  looked 
anxiously  at  the  pursuin'  cloud.  '  There's  a 
turn  in  the  road,  an'  we'll  get  out  of  the  path 
of  the  tornado.' 

"  '  But  we  must  cross  the  bridge  first,'  Jim 
said  in  reply. 

"  'Yes,  but  we  can't  slacken  our  speed.' 

"  I  knew  what  he  was  thinkin'  of.  Tbe 
bridge  across  a  large  arm  of  the  Arkansas 
was  only  a  wooden  structure  then,  and  it 
was  not  over-strong.  To  rush  across  it  at 
our  present  tremendous  speed  might  cause 
a  catastrophe.  But  the  bend  in  the  road 
did  not  occur  until  after  the  bridge  was 
crossed.  Until  we  reached  that  point  the 
road  was  as  straight  as  a  bee-line. 

"  Neither  one  spoke  after  that.  We  al- 
ternately watched  the  pursuin'  tornado  and 
the  track  ahead.  We  just  held  our  own  and 
bad  no  time  to  spare.  If  we  lost  one  min- 
ute the  horrible  fiend  would  be  down 
upon  us. 

"  '  The  bridge  !  the  bridge  is  ahead ! '  sud- 
denly shouted  Jim,  and  I  thought  his  face 
turned  a  shade  paler. 

"  I  could  not  believe  It  at  first.  I  thought 
that  the  bridge  was  miles  beyond,  and  it  was 
hard  work  to  realize  the  distance  we  had 
covered  since  the  tornado  first  alarmed  us. 

"  '  Now  for  it,'  I  muttered  to  Jim.  '  Here 
goes  1 ' 

"  I  opened  the  throttle.  Then  No.  99  gave 
a  loud,  prolonged,  shrill  screech  that  might 
have  been  her  death-knell.  The  next  in- 
stant she  reached  the  wooden  bridge,  and 
thundered  upon  it  like  the  rumblin'  of  thun- 
der. The  structure  swayed  and  trembled 
under  the  weight.  When  we  reached  the 
middle  it  creaked  and  cracked,  and  seemed 
ready  to  give  way  at  any  moment.  But  we 
passed  the  middle  safely,  and  the  other  shore 
was  almost  reached. 

"  '  See  !  see  ! '  Jim  shouted. 

"  I  looked  behind  and  shuddered  at  the 
sight.  The  tornado  had  reached  the  other 
end  of  the  bridge,  and,  as  if  angered  at  the 
prospect  of  our  escape,  the  mighty  wind  was 
rippin'  and  tearin'  up  the  wooden  structure 
as  if  It  was  made  of  straw.  We  touched 
the  other  side  none  too  soon,  for  the  whole 
bridge  began  to  sway,  and  then  toppled 
over  before  the  furious  onslaught  of  the 
wind. 

'  But  in  another  moment  we  reached  the 
bend  in  the  road  and  rushed  out  of  the  path 
of  the  tornado.  We  slowed  up  a  little  then 
and  watched  the  baffled  fiend  hurry  past  us, 
carryln'  death  and  destruction  with  it.  We 
both  gave  a  sigh  of  relief,  and  then  turned 
to  check  the  terrible  speed  of  our  iron  horse. 

"We  brought  her  to  a  standstill  at  Great 
Bend  station  with  difficulty.  It  seemed  as 
f  she  hated  to  stop,  and  she  puffed  and 
panted  like  a  living  creature.  On  the  plat- 
form stood  the  superintendent. 

"  *  Why,  hurrah,  Martin,  you've  broken 
the  record  all  to  pieces,'  he  said,  slappin'  me 
on  the  shoulder.  '  Since  the  agent  reported 
you  at  Lyons,  why,  you've  averaged  eighty- 
two  and  a  half  miles.  Great  Scott !  man, 
that's  a  wonderful  run  I ' 
"  '  Yes,  it  was,'  I  said. 
"  I  was  too  tired  and  nervous  to  explain 
further  then.  I  was  satisfied  to  think  that 
we  were  home  safe.  It  was  the  most  won- 
derful run  I  ever  made,  and  that's  how  old 
99  hold's  the  record. — George  Ethelbert 
Walsh  in  Home  and  Country. 


The  Name  of  California. 

Thomas  E.  Slevln,  LL.  D.,  recently  de- 
livered an  unusually  interesting  lecture  on 
the  "Origin  of  the  Name  California"  before 
the  Geographical  Society  of  the  Pacific  at 
Union-square  Hall.  Mr.  Slevin  first  proceed- 
ed to  explain  the  various  alleged  origins  of  the 
word  California.  These  he  divided  into  three 
classes,  the  most  plausible  of  which  was 
the  supposition  that  the  name  was  derived 
from  a  misunderstanding  of  some  words  used 
by  the  natives  when  first  addressed  by  Cortez 
or  one  of  his  followers.  This  was  satisfac- 
torily explained  away  and  the  speaker  then 
told  in  a  pleasant  manner  what  he  conceived 
to  be  the  only  legitimate  conclusion  to  be 
drawn  from  the  various  explanations  of  the 
origin  of  our  State's  name. 

The  word  California  was  first  used  in  a 
work  on  Spanish  chivalry  published  in  15 10. 
This  work  was  an  alleged  history  of  the  ad- 
ventures of  "Amadls  of  Gaul  and  his  son  Es- 
plandiam."  It  was  of  great  length  and  divided 
into  a  large  number  of  short  stories,  one  of 
which  was  the  manner  In  which  "Callfia,  the 
Queen  of  the  island  of  California,  a  country 
inhabited  only  by  women,  who  lived  as  Ama- 
zons and  had  gold  without  end,"  saved  Con- 
stantinople from  an  attack  by  the  Persians. 
This  story,  as  well  as  others,  was  widely  read 
by  the  people  of  Spain,  and  by  many  regard- 


ed as  fact.  Among  the  stanch  believers 
were  the  members  of  the  Cortez  expedition, 
who,  upon  landing  upon  the  peninsula  of 
Lower  California,  imagined  they  were  on  an 
island  which,  owing  to  its  apparent  riches, 
they  named  after  the  fable  isle,  and  Cortez 
himself  called  the  new  country  "California." 


Wooed  Four  Sisters. 

Living  in  the  mountains  of  Tennessee, 
near  Umfreesboro,  is  a  family  which  has  a 
singular  history  in  a  matrimonial  way.  The 
father  owns  a  little  farm  and  four  daughters, 
or  did  own  the  latter.  A  man  named  Phil- 
lips about  fifteen  years  ago  married  the 
eldest  of  these  daughters,  and,  after  a  few 
years  of  married  life,  the  lady  ran  away  with 
the  husband's  sworn  enemy.  He  procured 
a  divorce  from  her  and  wooed  the  second 
sister  and  took  her  home,  but  the  next  day 
the  woman  turned  up  at  home  and  said  she 
wouldn't  live  with  Phillips,  and  after  a  time 
succeeded  in  getting  free  from  him. 

Then  the  third  sister,  according  to  the 
story  which  has  just  been  published,  un- 
daunted by  what  had  gone  before,  married 
the  husband  of  her  two  sisters.  Soon  after 
this  the  fellow  was  sent  to  the  penitentiary 
for  an  offense  that  kept  him  there  three 
years,  and  when  he  came  out  he  found  that 
his  wife's  fickle  fancy  had  strayed  while  he 
was  absent  and  had  fixed  itself  npon  a 
neighbor,  John  Callahan.  By  law  she  was 
entitled  to  a  divorce  from  her  husband,  as  he 
was  a  convicted  felon,  so,  getting  it,  she 
married  her  lorer. 

In  the  meantime  the  first  wife  had  found 
that  the  man  with  whom  she  had  eloped 
would  not  marry  her  after  Phillips  had 
divorced  her,  and  returned  home.  Then 
Mrs.  Callahan  wandered  back  to  her  father, 
for  her  husband  No.  2  could  not  or  would 
not  support  her.  So  in  this  way  the  old 
man  had  once  more  his  four  daughters  on 
his  hands  and  Phillips  was  still  free. 

The  youngest  daughter  was  now  about  18, 
and  she  also  fell  a  victim  to  the  fascination 
the  man  Phillips  appears  to  have  exerted 
over  them  all  at  first,  and,  becoming  in- 
fatuated with  him,  consented  to  marry  him. 
Phillips  went  to  the  father  for  the  fourth 
time  to  ask  for  a  daughter's  hand,  and  was 
told  that  he  might  have  her  on  condition 
that  he  kept  her. 

Phillips  promised  and  the  ceremony  was 
to  take  place  the  following  night,  when  the 
ex-wives  growing  jealous,  armed  themselves 
and  swore  the  ceremony  should  never  take 
place,  so  that  Phillips  rode  to  town  and 
swore  out  a  warrant  for  the  sisters,  telling  of 
their  threats.  The  women  were  sworn  then 
to  keep  the  peace,  but  Phillips  thought  it 
prudent,  however,  to  run  away  with  his  bride 
to  Kentucky  and  marry  her  there.  This 
time  his  matrimonial  venture  seems  to  have 
terminated  happily,  for  he  has  three  children 
and  is  prospering. 

Gems. 

No  man  who  needs  a  monument  ever 
ought  to  have  one. — Hawthorne. 

Be  thou  the  first  true  merit  to  befriend ; 

His  praise  is  lost  who  waits  till  all  commend. 

—Pope. 

Everybody  likes  and  respects  self-made 
men.  It  is  a  great  deal  better  to  be  made 
in  that  way  than  not  to  be  made  at  all. — 
Holmes. 

There  is  a  care  for  trifles  which  proceeds 
from  love  of  conscience  and  is  most  holy, 
and  a  care  for  trifles  which  comes  of  idle- 
ness and  frivolity  and  is  most  base. — Ruskln. 

Have  you  ever  observed  that  we  pay  much 
more  attention  to  a  wise  passage  when  It  is 
quoted  than  when  we  read  it  In  the  original 
author  ? — Hamert  on. 

There  is  this  important  difference  between 
love  and  friendship — while  the  former  de- 
lights in  extremes  and  opposites,  the  latter 
demands  equalities. — Mme.  de  Maintenon. 

One  of  the  most  import  an',  but  one  of  the 
most  difficult,  things  for  a  powerful  mind  is 
to  be  its  own  master.  A  pond  may  lie  quiet 
In  a  plain;  but  a  lake  wants  mountains  to 
compass  and  hold  it  in. — Addison. 

Let  man  but  speak  forth  with  genuine 
earnestness  the  thought,  the  emotion,  the 
actual  condition  of  his  own  heart,  and  other 
men — so  strangely  are  we  all  knit  together 
by  the  tie  of  sympathy — must  and  will  give 
heed  to  him. — Carlyle. 

Be  very  slow  to  believe  that  you  are  wiser 
than  all  others.  It  is  a  fatal  but  common 
error.  Where  one  has  been  saved  by  a  true 
estimation  of  another's  weakness,  thousands 
have  been  destroyed  by  a  false  appreciation 
of  their  own  strength. — Colton. 

In  vain  do  they  talk  of  happiness  who 
never  subdued  an  impulse  in  obedience  to  a 
principle.  He  who  never  sacrificed  a  present 
to  a  future  good,  or  a  personal  to  a  general 
one,  can  speak  of  happiness  only  at  the 
blind  speak  of  color.— H.  Mann. 
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Hints  to  Housekeepers. 

Clean  piano  keys  with  a  soft  rag  dipped 
in  alcohol. 

Salt  fish  are  quickest  and  best  freshened 
by  soaking  in  sour  milk. 

Warm  milk  used  as  a  wash  at  night  makes 
hard,  coarse  or  rough  skin  soft. 

Ripe  tomatoes  will  remove  ink  and  other 
stains  from  white  cloth;  also  from  the  hands. 

Take  egg  stains  from  silver  by  rubbing 
with  a  wet  rag  which  has  been  dipped  in 
common  table  salt. 

To  beat  the  white  of  eggs  stiff  with  ease, 
they  should  be  cold,  with  a  very  small  pinch 
of  salt  added. 

Cut  a  piece  from  the  top  of  old  kid  shoes 
and  insert  it  inside  the  iron-holder  you  are 
going  to  make. 

Add  two  tab'espoonfuls  of  kerosene  to  the 
pall  of  water  with  which  you  wash  grained 
or  other  varnished  furniture. 

Make  boiled  starch  with  a  weak  soapsuds 
made  of  white  soap  instead  of  with  clear 
water,  and  you  will  have  no  difficulty  with 
its  sticking. 

All  floor  and  whisk  brooms  should  be 
thoroughly  wet  in  scalding  hot  brine  before 
using  them.  It  will  effectually  prevent  the 
straw  from  breaking. 

Egg  shells  are  somewhat  porous,  and, 
like  butter  and  cheese,  absorb  unpleasant 
odors.  Therefore,  eggs  should  be  kept  in  a 
sweet,  clean,  cool  place. 

Beat  an  egg  thoroughly  in  a  bowl  and  add 
one  teacup  of  cold  water  to  it.  Use  enough 
of  this  to  thoroughly  moisten  coffee  when 
making  it.  Keep  in  a  cold  place  and  waste 
no  more  eggs  by  drying. 

Do  not  wring  wool  underwear  through  a 
wringer.  Use  the  hands  and  shake  it  thor- 
oughly before  drying.  When  perfectly  dry, 
fold  it  smoothly,  but  do  not  iron.  See  if 
the  odor  is  not  more  agreeable  than  when  a 
hot  sad  iron  has  passed  over  them. 

Granulated  sugar  is  the  purest  brand, 
consequently  the  cheapest.  Do  not  use 
quite  as  much  as  of  other  kinds — one-half 
inch  less  for  a  cupful.  Cake  batter  made 
with  granulated  sugar  requires  longer  beat- 
ing than  usual,  as  the  sugar  is  longer  in  dis- 
solving. 

Belting  cloth  is  a  most  charming  material 
for  table  mats,  runners  and  doilies.  They 
will  not  be  durable,  but,  with  proper  care, 
they  will  last  a  reasonable  period,  and  em- 
broidered with  white  floss  they  are  a  thing  of 
beauty  and  a  joy — not,  indeed,  forever,  but 
as  long  as  they  do  endure. 

Baby  flannels,  to  rid  them  of  the  sulphur 
smell,  and  also  to  give  them  their  first 
shrinkage  before  they  are  put  on  the  bands, 
should  be  put  Into  a  basin  and  have  boiling 
water  poured  over  them,  and  should  be 
allowed  to  He  in  it  undisturbed  until  it  is 
quite  cold.  Then  shake,  stretch  and  fold 
smoothly  to  make  them  straight  and  even 
and  hang  them  out.  Take  them  in  while 
still  damp,  then  smooth,  and  in  half  an 
hour  iron  with  a  nearly  cold  iron. 


Historic  Battlefields. 

At  Cannae,  where  the  Romans  sustained 
the  worst  defeat  they  ever  experienced,  there 
were  140,000  men  on  the  field,  of  whom 
52, 000  were  killed. 

At  the  battle  on  the  Thrasymene,  where 
Hannibal  defeated  the  Romans,  there  were 
65,000  men  engaged,  of  whom  17,000  were 
killed. 

At  Gettysburg  140,000  men  fought  on  the 
Union  and  Confederate  sides,  of  whom  S^oo 
were  placed  hors  de  combat. 

After  the  surrender  of  the  Turks  at  Plevna 
the  Russians  took  possession  of  $17,000,000 
worth  of  arms. 

At  Borodino  250,000  French  and  Russians 
fought,  and  the  dead  and  wounded  num- 
bered 78,000. 

During  the  retreat  from  Moscow  the 
French  lost  or  threw  away  over  600,000 
muskets. 

At  Waterloo  there  were  145,000  men  on 
both  sides,  of  whom  51,000  were  killed  or 
disabled. 

There  were  402,000  men  on  the  field  of 
Sadowa,  of  whom  33,000  were  killed  or  dis- 
abled. 

At  Austerlitz  170,000  were  engaged  and 
the  dead  and  wounded  numbered  38,000. 

At  Gravelotte  320,000  men  were  engaged, 
of  whom  48,000  were  killed  or  wounded. 

Morengo  called  58,000  men  into  action, 
of  whom  13,000  were  killed  or  crippled. 

At  Bannockburn  135,000  men  fought,  and 
38,000  were  killed  or  wounded. 

"  Go  get  me  some  matches,"  the  Baron 
ordered  his  valet,  "  and  see  you  try  them  be- 
fore you  bring  them.  The  last  were  no 
good."  The  valet  goes  and  returns.  "Well?" 
"  They  are  all  good,  sir;  I  tried  them  every 
one."— Boston  ..Transcript, 


Do  Not  Cough. 
In  all  bronchial  affections  the  paroxysms 
of  the  cough  should  be  placed  as  far  as  pos- 
sible under  control  of  the  will,  says  the 
Youth's  Companion.  The  old  idea  that  dis- 
agreeable sensations  in  the  throat  indicate 
the  presence  "something  there  which  ought 
to  come  up"  has  been  entirely  displaced  by 
the  more  rational  view  that  the  continued 
and  prolonged  efforts  to  expel  that  "some- 
thing" are  often  productive  of  more  mischief 
than  would  result  from  its  being  allowed  to 
remain. 

There  is  attendant  upon  every  disease  of 
the  bronchial  tubes  a  greater  or  less  amount 
of  mucus,  which  exudes  from  the  membra- 
nous lining  of  the  tube.  Of  course,  there  are 
the  accompanying  signs  of  Inflammation — 
heat,  pain,  swelling  and  redness;  but  it  is  the 
mucus  exudation  which  is  for  the  most  part 
responsible  for  the  disagreeable  sensation 
which  we  instinctively  attempt  to  alleviate 
by  coughing. 

Now  it  Is  certain  that,  in  a  great  majority 
of  instances,  where  the  general  health  of  the 
patient  is  not  attacked,  this  exudation  under- 
goes what  is  called  resolution;  that  Is,  it  is 
reabsorbed  through  the  fine  network 
of  the  blood,  where  it  is  taken  care 
of,  and  complete  recovery  is  effected.  On 
the  other  hand,  let  us  suppose  that  we  do 
not  wait  for  the  resolution  to  take  place;  but 
that,  on  the  theory  that  every  part  of  the  ex- 
udation should  be  expelled  as  being  of  a 
poisonous  nature,  we  strain  to  exhaustion 
every  muscle  of  expiration,  and,  in  fact  the 
whole  system.    What  follows? 

We  may  have  accomplished  our  immedi- 
ate object,  or  the  seat  of  the  inflammation 
may  have  been  out  of  reach.  In  either 
events,  if  we  could  see  the  point  at  which 
our  efforts  had  been  directed,  we  should  dis- 
cover that  they  had  not  been  productive  of 
the  results  anticipated.  Instead  of  the  in- 
flammation being  in  any  way  allayed,  we 
should  find  that  an  effect  had  been  produced 
similar  to  that  which  follows  scratching  an 
Itching  sore.  The  irritation  has  for  a  mo- 
ment been  relieved,  but  it  is  only  a  question 
of  time  when  It  will  return  with  renewed 
euergy. 

The  habit  of  endeavoring  to  expel  more  of 
the  exudation  than  will  come  away  with  gen- 
tle and  infrequent  coughing  is  an  exhausting 
and  idle  one. 


The  Children's  Thought. 

The  lesson  hour  was  nearly  past 
When  I  asked  of  ray  scholars  seven: 
'  Now  tell  me,  each  one  please,  in  turn, 
What  sort  of  a  place  is  Heaven  ? '' 

'  Oh,  meadows,  flowers  and  lovely  trees  I  " 
Cried  poor  little  North  street  Kitty; 
While  Dorothy,  fresh  from  country  lanes, 
Was  sure  'twas  "a  great  big  city." 

'Bessy,  it  seemed,  had  never  thought 

Of  the  home  beyond  the  river; 
She  simply  took  each  perfect  gift, 

And  trusted  the  loving  Giver. 

Then  up  spoke  Edith,  tall  and  fair, 
Her  voice  was  clear  and  ringing, 
And  led  the  Easter  anthem  choir: 
"  In  Heaven  they're  always  singing." 

To  Esther,  clad  in  richest  furs, 

'Twas  a  place  for  out-door  playing; 

But  Bridget  drew  her  thin  shawl  close, 
For  "warmth  and  food  "  she  was  praying. 

The  desk-bell  rang.    But  one  child  left. 
My  sober,  thoughtful  Florry; 
'  Why,  Heaven  just  seemed  to  me  a  place — 
A  place  where  you're  never  sorry." 

—Willis  Boyd  Allen. 


A  Speedy  Cure  Promised. 

Betty — George  intends  to  have  his  own 
wav  in  everything  when  we  are  married. 

Grace — Why  are  you  going  to  marry  him, 
then? 

Betty — Just  to  relieve  his  mind  of  a  false 
impression.— Brooklyn  Life. 


Bits  of  Fun. 

"  Did  you  ever  get  back  the  umbrella  you 
lent  Robinson  ?"  "Yes."  "How."  "I  bor- 
rowed it  again."  "From  Robinson  ?"  "No; 
from  the  man  he  lent  it  to." — Amusing  Jour. 

A  good  old  lady  said  to  her  nephew,  a 
poor  preacher,  "  James,  why  did  you  enter 
the  ministry  ?"  "  Because  I  was  called,"  he 
answered.  "James,"  said  the  old  lady 
anxiously,  as  she  looked  up  from  wiping  her 
spectacles,  "  are  you  sure  it  wasn't  some 
other  noise  you  heard  ?" — Lynn  Item. 

Wife  (drearily):  "Ah,  me!  The  days  of 
chivalry  are  past."  Husband:  "What's  the 
matter  now  ?"  "  Sir  Raleigh  laid  his  cloak 
on  the  ground  for  Queen  Elizabeth  to  walk 
over,  but  you  get  mad  simply  because  poor, 
dear  mother  sat  down  on  your  hat." — New 
York  Weekly. 

One  of  Washington's  bright  women  was 
present  while  her  husband  discussed  the 
financial  situation.  "  I  must  confess,"  said 
he,  "  that  the  money  market  has  worried  me 
a  great  deal."  "  It  wasn't  the  money  mar- 
ket that  worried  me,"  observed  his  wife. 
"What  was  It?"  "It  was  the  market 
money." — Washington  Star. 

"  What  did  the  United  States  Senate  meet 
to  do  ?"  he  asked  of  the  audience  in  the  cor- 
ner grocery  store,  while  a  wave  of  wrath 
rushed  into  his  face;  "what  did  they  meet  to 
do  ?"  "  To  chin,"  said  a  little  lame  man, 
who  sat  away  back  on  a  soap  box.  And 
there  was  no  more  said.  — N.  Y.  Press. 
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Thin  Biscuit.— One  pint  of  flour,  one 
wineglass  of  milk,  one  tablespoonful  of  lard 
and  butter  mixed  and  one  egg.  Beat  the 
eKK  lightly  and  pour  it  on  the  flour,  then  the 
milk  and,  lastly,  the  butter  and  lard.  Work 
it  well.  Break  off  small  pieces  the  size  of  a 
marble,  roll  it  out  as  thin  as  a  sheet  of  paper 
and  sprinkle  with  dry  flour  as  you  roll  them, 
which  will  make  them  crisp.  Stick  with  a 
fork  and  bake  in  a  quick  oven. 

Apple  Snow.— Three  large  tart  apples, 
the  whites  of  three  eggs,  half  a  cup  of  pow- 
dered sugar  and  one-half  a  cup  of  jelly. 
Wash,  core  and  quarter  the  apples  and  stew 
them  until  tender;  then  drain  them  and  rub 
them  through  a  fine  sieve.  Beat  the  whites 
of  the  eggs  to  a  stiff  froth,  add  the  sugar, 
and  beat  until  the  sugar  is  thoroughly  incor- 
porated; then  add  the  strained  apple  and 
beat  until  it  is  like  drifted  snow.  Pile  lightly 
on  a  glass  dish,  garnish  with  the  jelly  and 
pour  over  it  a  boiled  custard,  which  yon 
make  from  the  yolks  of  the  three  eggs  and  a 
pint  of  milk. 

Fried  Toast  (A  Dessert).— Cut  a  loaf 
of  baker's  bread  into  slices  an  inch  thick  and 
toast  them  a  light  brown.  Pour  over  them  a 
rich  custard  seasoned  with  wine,  nutmeg  and 
cinnamon,  and  let  them  soak  in  the  custard 
three  or  four  hours,  then  take  them  out  and 
fry  them  In  hot  butter  a  nice  brown.  Take 
what  is  left  of  the  custard  and  add  to  it  wine 
and  melted  butter  sufficient  to  make  a  rich 
sauce.  Put  into  it  a  pound  of  stoned  raisins. 
Let  it  stew  some  time,  and  just  before  send- 
ing it  to  the  table  pour  it  hot  over  the  toast. 
Instead  of  custard,  a  pint  of  cream,  highly 
seasoned  with  nutmeg,  cinnamon  and  sugar, 
may  be  used. 

Boiled  Cabbage.— Remove  the  waste 
leaves,  divide  the  cabbage  into  quarters, 
wash  in  cold  water,  drain  and  throw  into 
fast -boiling  water,  add  a  pinch  of  soda  to  re- 
move the  odor,  and  boil  rapidly  until  done, 
which  will  take  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a 
half,  according  to  the  size.  Add  salt  to  the 
water.  When  done,  drain  it  thoroughly  in 
a  colander,  pressing  it  to  remove  every  drop 
of  water.  Chop  it  fine.  Put  into  a  sauce- 
pan a  lump  of  butter,  let  it  melt,  and  add  a 
little  flour  (about  a  teaspoonful);  stir  till 
smooth.  Add  the  chopped  cabbage,  season 
with  salt  and  pepper,  stir  all  together  over 
the  fire  until  hot,  then  add  a  little  vinegar 
and  serve. 


Rivals:  "The  last  thing  Fted  did  was  to 
kiss  me."  "  I  should  think  it  would  be!"— 
Life. 


URING  hard  times  consumers 
cannot  afford  to  experiment 
with  inferior,  cheap  brands  of  bak- 
ing powder.     It  is  NOW  that  the 
great   strength    and   purity   of  the 
ROYAL  stand  out  as  a  friend  in  need 
to  those  who  desire  to  practise  Econ- 
in  the  Kitchen.    Each  spoonful  does  its  per- 
work.     Its  increasing  sale  bears  witness  that 
a  necessity  to  the  prudent — it  goes  further. 

N.  B. 

Grocers  say  that  every  dollar  in- 
vested in  Royal  Baking  Powder  is 
worth  a  dollar  the  world  over,  that  it 
does  not  consume  their  capital  in  dead 
stock,  because  it  is  the  great  favorite, 
and  sells  through  all  times  and  seasons. 


ROYAL  BAKING  POWDER  CO.,  106  WALL  ST.,  NEW-YORK. 
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Random  Thoughts. 


By  A.  P.  Roach  k,  W.  M.  8.  G.  of  California. 

Charity  and  parity  are  what  the  people  hold. 
But  the  chap  who  has  the  chink,  you  know,  is  never 
in  the  cold. 

The  Patrons  of  Husbandry  from  all  quar- 
ters are  waking  up  in  earnest.  Hard  times 
and  fleeting  profits  have  fully  convinced 
them  that  fraternal  unity  is  their  only  safe- 
guard if  they  would  protect  themselves  from 
the  rapacity  of  powerful  organizations  of 
vast  capital  and  small  principles. 

Partizanism  and  fraternity  can  never  make 
peaceful  yoke-mates  any  more  than  can 
church  and  State.  A  knowledge  of  these 
facts  should  impel  farmers  to  unite  with  the 
grange — the  only  exclusively  farmers'  non- 
partisan, non-sectarian  organization  with 
a  national  head  In  existence,  one  which  deals 
directly  and  specifically  with  all  business 
connected  with  the  farm,  and  which  leaves 
every  one  free  to  worship  his  God  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  dictates  of  his  conscience 
and  to  vote  with  the  party  that  suits  him  best. 

How  to  revive  a  grange  is  a  question  that 
is  being  asked  by  many  enthusiastic  sisters 
and  brothers  who  are  anxious  and  eager  to 
lend  a  helping  hand  in  the  great  work  of  ad- 
vancing the  grange  cause,  but  are  undecided 
as  to  how  or  where  to  begin.  Of  course,  cir- 
cumstances alter  cases,  but  the  following  will 
usually  bring  success:  First  revive  yourself 
thoroughly  and  determine  not  to  be  disap- 
pointed at  any  failures,  for  you  will  meet 
many  of  them.  Call  on  the  few  members  of 
your  grange,  or,  if  that  is  not  feasible,  write 
them  a  personal  letter,  telling  them  that  a 
very  Important  matter  affecting  the  life  or 
death  of  the  grange,  all  other  farmers,  and 
especially  themselves  and  family  individu- 
ally, demands  that  a  meeting  be  held  on  a 
certain  date. 

You  are  pretty  sure  to  get  a  quorum  if  the 
grange  possesses  one,  if  not  go  on  just  the 
same.  Tell  the  few  members  who  appear 
that  the  tillers  of  the  soil  are  in  great 
danger,  that  Ignorance  and  isolation  mean 
ruination,  and  that  you  appear  before  them 
to  apprize  them  of  their  danger  and  afford 
them  means  of  escape.  Tell  them  that  you 
have  taken  a  solemn  oath  before  God  and 
man  to  sustain,  support  and  maintain  that 
which  can  alone  save  them  from  misfortune 
and  loss,  the  grange;  and  that,  while  they 
have  taken  the  same  obligation,  you  ask 
their  assistance  and  best  efforts  in  its  behalf; 
but  that  if  they  will  not  assist,  you  will  go 
out  single  handed  and  fight  the  good  fight 
alone,  and  that  particular  grange  should  not 
die  as  long  as  you  could  raise  voice  or  hand 
to  defend  it.  Nine  times  out  of  ten  your 
enthusiasm  will  be  contagious  and  result  in 
obtaining  offers  of  help.  Then  call  a  meet- 
ing for  some  early  date,  get  a  promise  from 
each  one  present  that  at  the  next  meeting 
they  will  do  or  say  something,  and  that  they 
will  try  to  get  another  member  to  come 
with  them.  By  this  time  your  own  mind 
will  be  full  of  suggestions  which  you  can 
work  out  at  the  next  and  subsequent 
meetings.  Now  call  on  your  local 
editor,  or  if  you  have  several,  on 
all  of  them,  for  you  must  treat  all 
fairly  and  alike;  tell  them  you  are  about  to 
engage  in  something  mutually  beneficial  to 
yourself  and  them — the  upbuliding  of  the 
cause  of  agriculture,  through  its  sole  rep- 
resentative, the  grange;  that  you  ask  their 
moral  support,  and  that  they  assist  you  to 
the  extent  of  publishing  some  short  articles 
you  will  send  them.  If  approached  in  this 
manner  99  out  of  100  will  meet  you  half 
way.  Now  comes  a  test  of  your  mettle.  Be 
particularly  careful  not  to  abuse  your  privi- 
lege. Don't  send  in  advertisements,  political 
speeches,  religious  or  national  controversies, 
or  long  articles  of  any  kind,  especially  on 
grange  subjects.  You  have  no  more  right 
to  ask  that  the  editor  give  you  his  time, 
space  and  paper,  not  to  mention  labor  of  his 
employes — those  things  by  which  he  usually 
makes  a  living — without  remuneration,  than 
he  has  to  ask  for  your  farm  and  implements, 
without  paying  for  them,  in  furtherance  of 
some  plan  he  desires  to  execute.  Write 
short,  well-boiled-down  articles  on  any  sub- 
ject of  general  interest  in  your  community, 
always  weaving  the  grange  into  them  some- 
where. Avoid  sameness,  though  that  is  hard 
to  do;  pay  for  your  advertising  and  your 
articles  will  never  be  refused.  If  you  have 
intelligently  proceeded  along  this  line  it  will 
soon  create  a  healthy  inquiry  in  regard  to 
the  grange  and  its  purposes.  Meet  the  de- 
mand by  sending  to  headquarters  for  the 
necessary  documents;  select  the  names  of  a 
number  of  the  best  farmers  and  mall  them 
one  of  these  papers  with  a  short,  polite  note 
asking  them  to  examine  it  fully.  By  this 
time  your  grange  will  have  met  and  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  that  it  is  waking  up,  if  you 


are  there  to  inspire  it.  Now  secure  a  few 
candidates  (four  or  five  will  answer)  for 
initiation.  In  doing  this  get  the  best  names; 
don't  make  any  promises  you  can't  fulfill. 
The  grange  has  accomplished  good  things 
enough  to  induce  any  farmer  to  join  it,  and 
these  you  must  truthfully  point  out  without 
inventing  anything  extraordinary.  When 
your  class  is  ready,  send  for  any  State  or 
county  deputy,  or  any  officer  of  the  State 
Grange  you  prefer,  to  initiate  the  class;  all 
it  will  cost  you  is  a  postal  card.  Previous 
to  conferring  the  fourth  degree  notify  all 
eligible  farmers  that  at  a  certain  date  there 
will  be  an  open  meeting  of  your  grange,  to 
which  they  and  their  families  are  invited — a 
Harvest  Feast,  or,  better,  a  literary  enter- 
tainment. 

Have  your  deputy  present,  to  explain  the 
aims  and  objects  of  the  order.  Don't  have 
your  programme  too  long;  an  hour  and  a 
half  is  plenty.  Have  a  good  committee 
posted  through  the  assembly,  with  pencils 
and  applications  ready,  and  the  moment  the 
last  song  is  sung  let  them  politely  and  firmly, 
yet  with  importunity,  request  the  signature 
of  names,  and  the  payment  of  fees,  if  pos- 
sible. This  will  usually  result  in  obtaining  a 
goodly  number  of  names  and  widely  adver- 
tise the  affair,  after  which  we  consider  that 
the  fire  Is  well  kindled  and  only  needs  a  lit- 
tle more  draft,  in  the  way  of  time,  to  make  it 
fairly  blaze.  Don't  forget  that  on  the  com- 
mittee to  secure  names,  one  bright  good- 
looking  sister  is  worth  ten  ugly  burly  broth- 
ers. Leaving  the  grange  at  this  stage,  if  it 
has  been  formed  of  the  proper  material,  it  is 
prepared  to  go  ahead  and  prosper. 

There  will  be  a  special  meeting  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  State  Grange  on 
February  20th,  at  10:30  o'clock,  in  San 
Francisco,  for  the  purpose  of  arranging  for 
the  "  California  Grange  Congress "  which 
meets  on  the  13th  and  14th  of  April,  and 
other  important  business. 


A  Threat  or  a  Text. 

To  the  Editor: — In  the  Rural  of 
February  3d  the  worthy  master  of  the  State 
Grange  threatens  to  expose  me  if  I  remain 
silent.  Now,  every  modest  man  dislikes  an 
expose  and  will  make  an  effort  to  prevent  it. 
He  says  I  have  been  telling  what  the  grange 
has  done  for  me,  but  that  I  fail  to  tell  what 
I  have  done  for  the  grange.  In  the  famous 
speech  of  Lord  Clive  when  being  tried  for 
robbing  the  Indian  princess,  he  said:  "When 
I  remember  my  opportunities  I  marvel  at 
my  moderation." 

Those  are  my  sentiments  with  a  slight 
alteration.  When  I  recall  the  fact  that  I 
served  two  years  as  master  and  four  years 
as  lecturer  of  the  State  Grange  of  California, 
remembering  my  opportunities,  instead  of 
receiving  more  I  marvel  that  I  did  not  give 
more.  When  we  go  to  a  tailor  for  a  suit  of 
clothes  we  let  him  take  the  measurements, 
then  if  there  is  a  poor  fit  we  hold  him  re- 
sponsible. When  I  was  elected  master  of 
Santa  Rosa  Grange  I  let  them  take  my 
measure  for  a  grange  suit.  I  accepted  the 
suit,  but  thought  at  first  that  it  illy  become 
me.  I  have  worn  It  out  and  wonld  much 
rather  some  one  else  would  tell  how  it  wore 
and  looked  than  myself. 

In  the  New  England  States  they  have 
guide  boards  at  the  crossing  of  nearly  every 
road,  and  I  have  seen  one  about  fifteen 
miles  from  Boston  that  has  stood  there  100 
years.  It  was  a  granite  slab,  and  the  letters 
and  date  were  as  clear  as  they  were  when 
first  cut.  On  the  boards  are  painted  the 
name,  the  miles,  and  a  hand  pointing  the 
direction.  The  passing  traveler  does  not 
criticise  the  board  for  its  architectural  beauty 
or  design,  but  simply  looks  for  the  informa- 
tion contained  thereon.  We  look  upon  the 
State  master  as  a  sort  of  rural  guide  board ; 
the  more  crossings  the  more  boards  and  the 
plainer  the  direction. 

There  is  one  place  in  St.  Paul  where  there 
are  seven  corners,  and  it  requires  seven 
guide  boards. 

I  fear  that  I  used  skim  milk  or  white 
chalk  in  lettering  some  of  the  guide  boards 
that  I  set  up,  therefore  I  want  to  urge  our 
present  master  to  use  the  best  of  boiled  oil 
and  white  lead  In  doing  his  lettering. 

It  would  be  egotistical  on  my  part  to  at- 
tempt to  tell  what  I  have  done  for  the 
grange.  I  have  traveled  over  a  good  many 
fertile  fields  and  have  dropped  seed  here 
and  there,  but  what  quantity  and  quality  was 
the  crop  I  cannot  say. 

Most  every  one  has  influence  in  society 
for  better  or  for  worse.  We  are  forming 
opinions  and  moulding  character  when  we 
least  expect.  The  argus  eyes  of  our  little 
ones  are  ever  upon  us,  and  their  plastic 
natures  are  susceptible  of  indelible  impres- 
sions, that  will  come  forth  in  the  future  for 
evil  or  for  good.  The  widow's  mite  was  ap- 
preciated just  as  much  as  that  from  he  who 
gave  In  abundance.    I  think  nothing  more 


is  asked  of  us  than  to  give  according  to  our 
means  and  ability. 

I  have  no  regrets  for  the  time  and  means 
that  I  have  devoted  to  the  grange.  The 
only  regret  that  I  could  possibly  have  is  that 
I  have  not  accomplished  as  much  for  the 
order  as  I  would  have  liked  to.  No  order 
could  be  more  charitable  for  my  short-com- 
ings than  the  grange  has  been  to  me;  none 
could  be  more  harmonious;  and  I  shall  ever 
be  grateful  for  the  valuable  assistance  that 
the  members  rendered  me  in  my  official 
capacity.  Daniel  Flint. 


Are  Farmers  Farmed? 

To  the  Editor: — When  Secretary  Mor- 
ton In  his  Chicago  speech  gratuitously  in- 
sulted the  farmers  of  the  country  by  his 
petty  sneers  and  insinuations,  that  portion 
belonging  to  the  Grange  fairly  bristled  with 
indignation,  and  many  mounted  the  rostrum 
and  not  only  successfully  refuted  his  charges 
but  carried  the  war  into  Africa  and  fairly 
convicted  the  Honorable  Secretary  with 
having  used  the  Government  franking  privi- 
lege in  sending  through  the  United  States 
malls  personal  circulars. 

They  placed  the  Honorable  Secretary  on 
a  spit  and  not  only  toasted  but  roasted  him, 
and  unless  he  possesses  the  fabled  charac- 
teristics of  the  salamander  he  must  be 
pretty  well  cooked.  Then  there  were  other 
grangers  less  gifted  in  oratory  who  took  up 
their  pens  and  proceeded  to  lift  the  scalp 
(metaphorically  speaking)  of  the  Honorable 
Secretary,  that  the  light  of  truth  might  enter 
his  brain  uncontaminated  with  the  virus  of  a 
disease  which,  when  found  among  cattle,  is 
commonly  called  "  big  head."  It  has  been 
ascertained  that  this  complaint  is  found  to 
be  quite  as  incurable  In  the  biped  as  in  the 
quadruped,  and  the  onlv  relief  the  farmers 
may  hope  for  is  the  official  demise  of  the 
one  and  the  natural  taking  off  of  the  other. 

Before  following  the  footsteps  of  my  pre- 
decessors of  the  pen,  and  hang  the  Secre- 
tary's scalp  to  my  belt,  it  occurs  to  me  that 
it  would  be  well  to  examine  for  a  moment 
one  of  the  charges  the  Secretary  made,  that 
the  farmers  were  being  farmed,  and  if  found 
wholly  or  only  partially  true,  credit  should 
be  given  where  credit  is  due. 

The  writer  has  heretofore  had  occasion  to 
call  the  attention  of  grangers  to  the  short- 
comings of  the  National  Grange,  to  show 
that  through  its  extreme  conservatism  It  had 
fallen  into  a  rut,  and,  like  the  horse  attached 
to  a  lever  constantly  going  round  and  round, 
in  a  well  beaten  rut. 

Wedded  wholly,  as  it  is,  to  the  formality 
of  meeting  annually,  appointing  committees, 
reading  reports  and  adjourning  without 
taking  a  step  in  advance  of  the  preceding 
meeting,  has  filled  the  hearts  of  thousands 
of  grangers  with  discouragement  and  dis- 
gust, as  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  nine 
States  which  had  heretofore  been  repre- 
sented in  the  National  Grange  were  without 
representation  at  the  last  meeting. 

The  last  session  of  the  National  Grange 
was  no  improvement  on  its  predecessors. 
Like  them,  long  reports  were  read,  mostly 
on  subjects  as  foreign  to  the  vocation  of  the 
farmer  as  would  be  the  deciphering  of  the 
hieroglyphics  taken  from  an  Egyptian  obe- 
lisk. 

The  most  vicious  of  all  schemes  presented 
was  one  called  "  The  Investment  and  Loan 
Association,"  advising  farmers  to  become 
bankers,  with,  in  most  farming  communities, 
the  important  factor,  money,  left  out,  If  it 
depended  on  surplus  cash  in  farmers'  pock- 
ets. The  report  is  filled  with  sophistry,  de- 
lusion and  false  hopes,  and  heaven  help 
those  farmers  who  attempt  to  put  the  scheme 
into  practice. 

We  have  had  an  abundance  of  experience 
in  California  in  efforts  to  transform  the  aver- 
age farmer  into  bankers  and  merchants,  and 
out  of  possibly  100  of  such  experiments  not 
a  single  one  was  successful.  In  each  case 
where  banks  and  mercantile  establishments 
are  owned  by  farmers  they  were  compelled 
to  employ  expert  bankers  and  qualified  mer- 
chants to  win  success.  In  holding  out  these 
delusive  hopes  is  it  an  effort  to  farm  the 
farmers  "  ? 

For  some  years  past  the  National  Grange 
has  made  many  efforts  to  collect  by  volun- 
tary subscription  twenty  or  thirty  thousand 
dollars  to  build  a  grange  temple  in  Wash- 
ington. The  object  is  a  worthy  one,  but  the 
manner  of  raising  the  funds,  when  the  Na- 
tional Grange  has  an  abundance  of  money 
at  its  disposal  for  that  purpose,  may  be  sus- 
ceptible of  various  constructions.  Could 
this  be  construed  into  an  attempt  to  "  farm 
the  farmers  "? 

If,  as  is  charged  through  the  newspapers, 
the  defeat  of  Leonard  Rhom  for  master  and 
Mortimer  Whitehead  for  lecturer  was  purely 
on  the  ground  of  their  being  bimetallists,  It 
marks  the  beginning  of  the  end,  for  while  it 
is  possible  for  the  single-standard  gold  men 


to  capture  the  National  Grange  and  make  it 
subservient  to  their  ends  of  making  money 
dear  and  the  products  of  the  soil  cheap,  they 
never  can  control  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  who  will  triumph  In  the  near  future, 
with  gold,  silver  and  treasury  notes  floating 
at  the  masthead.  No;  nobody  suspects  this 
to  be  an  effort  to  "  farm  the  farmers." 

The  National  Grange  is  the  head  of  the 
order  and  to  it  we  have  been  accustomed  to 
look  for  recommendations  and  suggestions 
of  a  practical  kind — something  the  average 
farmer  can  grasp  and  utilize;  but,  Instead, 
we  have  been  fed  on  taffy,  on  visionary  and 
impractical  schemes,  on  long  and  (some- 
times) able  reports  from  committees,  and  on 
all  sorts  of  subjects  for  all  sorts  of  people. 

Our  National  Grange  is  capable  of  doing 
better.  Why  don't  they  ?  Gentlemen  of  the 
National  Grange,  get  down  off  of  your 
hobby-horses.  Stop  blowing  soap-bubbles 
for  grangers  to  grasp  at.  Pull  yourselves 
out  of  the  deep  rut  of  decay  and  death;  you 
have  been  too  long  submerged  in  it.  Get  in 
touch,  yea,  in  sympathy  with  the  toiling, 
horny-fisted  granger,  and,  our  word  for  it, 
there  will  be  no  dormant  State  Granges  nor 
will  the  charge  again  be  made  that  "  the 
farmers  were  being  farmed." 

Amos  Adams. 

San  Jose,  Feb.  10,  1894. 


From  Pescadero. 

Emily  A.  Leighton,  the  regular  corre- 
spondent of  Pescadero  Grange,  writes  under 
date  of  the  nth  inst.  that  storms  have  in- 
terfered somewhat  with  Grange  meetings 
during  the  past  month,  but  this  indicates  no 
lack  of  interest,  for  on  the  3d  inst.  there  was 
the  usual  full  attendance.  The  chief  interest 
of  that  meeting  was  a  discussion  of  the 
question,  "Does  Industry  Need  Protec- 
tion ?"   The  correspondent  says  : 

The  discussion  was  taken  part  in  by 
Bros.  Smith,  Hayward,  Taylor,  Leighton, 
Sister  Stimpson  and  the  worthy  master.  It 
was  plainly  to  be  seen  that  there  was  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion  among  those  who  spoke 
on  the  subject,  but  the  final  conclusion  was 
the  adoption  of  a  resolution  that  "  It  is  the 
sense  of  Pescadero  Grange  that  the  protec- 
tion of  industries  should  be  encouraged  so 
far  as  it  protected  labor." 

A  communication  from  the  secretary  of 
the  State  Grange  was  read  by  our  secre- 
tary in  reference  to  the  Grange  Congress  to 
be  held  the  13th  and  14th  of  April  at  the 
Midwinter  Fair.  I  have  no  doubt  but  what 
several  of  our  members  will  be  present  on 
that  occasion. 

We  are  having  a  great  deal  of  rain.  The 
ground  is  thoroughly  soaked,  consequently 
farmers  are  waiting  for  fair  weather  to  en- 
able them  to  finish  their  seeding.  The 
Pescadero  Creamery  Company  is  now  mak- 
ing 2500  pounds  of  butter  per  week.  A 
creamery  was  built  at  San  Gregorio,  six 
miles  north  of  Pescadero,  last  fall,  and 
another  one  at  Half  Moon  Bay,  farther  up 
the  coast.  This  part  of  San  Mateo  county 
is  now  prepared  to  furnish  Eastern  visitors 
to  the  Midwinter  Fair  with  good,  wholesome, 
sweet  butter  that  cannot  be  excelled  any- 
where in  the  State. 

LION  REVERSIBLE  Steel 
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CALIFORNIA. 

Butte. 

Oroville  Register:  We  understand  that  it  is 
the  intention  of  the  owners  of  the  Parrott 
grant  to  plant  140  acres  to  fruit  this  winter. 
.  The  whole  tract  will  be  planted  to  olives,  but 
the  trees  will  be  set  50  feet  apart  and  shorter 
lived  trees  will  be  planted  between  the  olives, 
so  that  some  use  will  be  had  of  the  ground 
until  the  olive  trees  come  into  bearing. 
Peaches,  cherries,  apricots,  prunes,  etc.,  will  be 
planted  for  the  purpose  named. 

The  Palermo  Progress  says  that  Mrs.  Dr. 
Benjamin  of  this  town  has  240  varieties  of 
roses. 

Freeno. 

Reedley  Exponent:  I.  H.  Thomas  of  Visalia, 
by  invitation,  gave  a  brief  account  of  a  method 
of  handling  deciduous  fruit  trees  in  Tulare 
county,  which  is  being  widely  experimented 
with.  Mr.  Thomas  cuts  back  at  planting  to 
about  eight  or  ten  inches  from  the  ground; 
when  the  shoots  of  the  first  summer's  growth 
reach  a  length  of  about  14  inches,  he  pinches 
off  the  terminal  buds.  The  after  growth  of  the 
same  summer  he  allows  to  run  out  as  far  as  it 
will  and  the  following  winter  cuts  it  back 
rather  short.  After  that  the  tree  is  allowed  to 
throw  out  as  long  shoots  as  it  likes,  and  no 
more  pruning  is  given  except  to  thin  shoots; 
no  cutting  back  or  shortening  in  are  practiced. 
The  result  is  that  the  tree  goes  early  into  fruit, 
the  wood  growth  is  checked,  the  long  willowy 
limbs  arch  outward,  somewhat  in  umbrella 
form,  and  are  liable  to  sustain  their  weight  of 
fruit  by  touching  the  tops  of  their  limbs  upon 
the  ground.  Mr.  Thomas  Jacob  of  Visalia  was 
also  called  upon,  and  he  stated  that  some  such 
practice  as  adopted  by  Mr.  Thomas  and  others 
seemed  well  adapted  to  the  conditions  in  this 
part  of  the  State.  He  does  not  pinch  the  first 
summer,  but  cuts  back  in  two  winters  and 
then  lets  the  tree  have  its  own  way.  The 
orchards  handled  on  this  system  are  still 
young — not  old  enough  to  demonstrate  the 
value  of  the  method  in  the  long  run,  but  for 
early  and  effective  fruiting  the  method  is 
effective.  The  future  must  demonstrate 
whether  trees  thus  treated  will  be  long  lived 
and  satisfactory  during  a  term  of  years.  The 
method  is  followed  with  prunes  especially, 
although  to  some  extent  with  peaches  also. 

Kern. 

Bakersfield  Californian:  A.  N.  Towne  owns 
two  sections,  comprising  in  all  1280  acres,  of 
land  out  on  the  Weed  Patch,  which  he  is  im- 
proving regardless  of  expense.  The  land  was 
originally  as  level  as  a  floor.  It  has  been 
cleared  of  all  sage  brush  and  weeds  and  now 
stretches  out  as  handsomely  as  any  piece  of 
land  under  the  sun.  The  system  of  canals,  dis- 
tributing ditches,  drops  and  head  gates  is  sim- 
ply perfect  and  now  water  can  be  carried  upon 
or  withheld  from  any  part  of  it  at  will.  Quite 
a  force  of  men  have  been  employed  upon  the 
job  during  the  winter  and  now  the  land  is  all 
ready  for  productive  crops. 

Kings. 

Hanford  Journal:  Wheat  is  now  worth  77 
cents  in  this  market.  Notwithstanding  this 
fact,  a  large  acreage  is  being  sown  this  winter. 
The  Grangers'  warehouse  is  now  shipping  out  a 
considerable  quantity.  The  writer  was  shown 
the  returns  from  a  shipment  of  9300  pounds  of 
wool  to  San  Francisco  last  week.  The  selling 
price  was  five  cents  a  pound,  and  the  expense 
of  sale,  including  the  agent's  commission  often 
per  cent,  was  $113. 

Orange. 

Anaheim  Gazelle:  About  one  year  ago  the 
well-known  firm  of  W.  H.  Maule  of  Philadel- 
phia offered  a  premium  of  $100  for  the  largest 
and  best  onion  grown  from  a  particular  variety 
of  seed  which  it  was  selling.  Mr.  James  Moss 
of  Westminster  bought  some  of  the  seed  and 
raised  some  very  handsome  onions.  When  he 
harvested  his  crop  he  selected,  not  the  largest, 
but  the  most  perfect  one,  and  forwarded  it  to 
Mr.  Maule,  who  sent  Mr.  Moss  a  draft  for  $100 
as  the  premium  for  the  largest  and  best  onion 
grown  in  the  United  States.  This  oriion 
weighed  4  pounds  and  13  ounces.  This  speaks 
volumes  for  the  soil  of  our  sister  town. 

Placer. 

Newcastle  News:  The  Newcastle  Fruit-Grow- 
ers' Union  has  perfected  its  organization.  It 
consists  of  J.  A.  Robinson,  Geo.  L.  Threlkel, 
W.  R.  Fountain,  J.  G.  Boggs,  Geo.  W.  Threlkel, 
J.  Holbrook,  J.  M.  Francis,  N.  T.  Smith,  Chas. 
Carlson,  and  P.  Halbom,  all  prominent  and 
successful  fruit-growers  in  this  district,  and 
combined  make  a  very  strong  company.  The 
officers  of  the  new  union  are  as  follows:  Geo. 
L.  Threlkel,  president;  J.  G.  Boggs,  vice-presi- 
dent; J.  Holbrook,  treasurer;  J.  M.  Francis, 
secretary.  The  directors  are  Geo.  L.  Threlkel, 
J.  G.  Boggs,  J.  Holbrook,  J.  A.  Robinson,  and 
W.  R.  Fountain.  The  fruit  house  will  be  lo- 
cated in  Newcastle,  and  they  will  do  exclusively 
a  wholesale  business.  They  will  be  ready  for 
this  year's  trade. 

San  Diego. 

The  Chula  Vista  Fruit  Association  has  been 
organized  to  promote  the  interests  of  its  mem- 
bers as  fruit-growers;  to  cure,  buy,  pack,  store, 
ship,  sell  and  market  fruits  and  products  of 
fruits;  to  secure  the  benefits  of  system  and  or- 
ganization in  the  prosecution  of  the  said  busi- 
ness, and  to  participate  with  other  similar 
corporations,  if  necessary,  with  that  object  in 
view.  The  capital  stock  is  $1000  in  shares  of  $1 
each.  The  five  directors  are  Henry  Gulick,  Jr., 
J.  R.  Boal,  Payne  Brown,  Frank  Madison  and 
William  Funk. 

San  Diego  Union:  A  delicious  pineapple  has 
been  presented  to  the  Union  by  Riley  R.  Morri- 


son, grown  in  his  experimental  garden  in  this 
city.  Mr.  Morrison  has  experimented  with 
growing  the  pineapple  in  the  open  air  in  this 
climate,  and  has  demonstrated  that  the  hardy 
varieties  of  the  fruit  are  as  much  at  home  here 
as  anywhere.  He  urges  fruit-growers  to  study 
the  fruit  and  plant  it  here,  giving  figures  show- 
ing the  large  profit  to  be  derived  from  it.  Sev- 
eral fine  plants  are  now  in  bloom  in  Mr.  Morri- 
son's gardens. 

San  Bernardino. 

Ontario  Record:  The  following  returns  on 
several  crops  of  potatoes  in  this  section  will 
prove  of  interest  as  showing  what  can  be  raised 
while  waiting  for  the  orchard  to  come  into 
bearing.  Cucamonga  is  a  famous  potato  coun- 
try, and  one  of  the  largest  growers  is  H.  L. 
Salsburg,  whose  crop  this  year  will  be  nearly 
8000  sacks  from  75  acres.  Dr.  E.  W.  Reid  will 
net  about  $125  per  acre  from  his  crop  this  year. 
W.  B.  Ewing  of  Rochester  reports  160  bushels 
of  potatoes  from  If  acres,  and  several  others 
will  do  as  well.  The  ruling  price  is  90  cents  a 
sack. 

San  Joaquin. 

Lodi  Sentinel:  Messrs.  Burr  and  Atkinson  of 
Pleasanton,  managers  of  the  Alvarado  Beet 
Sugar  Factory,  were  in  Lodi  this  week  for  the 
purpose  of  seeing  what  the  prospects  are  for 
raising  the  sugar  beet  here.  *  *  »  These 
men  say  that  if  the  bounty-destroying  law  be- 
comes a  law  absolute,  it  will  ultimately  destroy 
the  entire  industry  in  this  State,  and  that  they 
cannot  take  any  contracts  for  beets  to  be  raised 
here,  for  fear  that  the  bounty  law  will  be  an- 
nulled. They  would  gladly  let  go  the  con- 
tracts they  now  have  in  other  places  if  they 
could  do  so.  They  were  well  pleased  with  our 
county,  and  say  it  is  just  the  place  for  sugar 
beets;  and  but  for  the  impending  blow  at  the 
sugar  bounty,  they  would  have  contracted  for 
several  hundred  acres  of  beets  here,  which 
would  have  netted  our  farmers  from  $50  to  $150 
per  acre  if  the  yield  should  be  equal  to  that  of 
other  places.  These  men  are  going  to  send  up 
a  lot  of  beet  seed  to  Mr.  Peach,  and  desire  that 
the  farmers  shall  plant  very  liberally  of  them, 
so  that  if  the  bounty  should  remain,  there  will 
be  no  need  of  experiments  next  year.  The 
beets  will  not  come  amiss  to  the  farmers 
whether  the  factory  wants  them  or  not,  for 
they  are  good  for  cattle  and  hog  feed.  All  who 
desire  seed  shonld  call  at  once  on  Mr.  Peach 
and  get  it,  for  the  seed  must  be  planted  in  this 
month.  One  of  the  gentlemen  will  be  back  in 
about  two  weeks  to  give  instructions  and  to  see 
how  planters  are  getting  along. 

San  Luis  Oblsoo. 

Shandon  letter  in  San  Luis  Tribune;  Plow- 
ing has  been  good  and  more  work  has  been 
done  with  less  rainfall  this  winter  than  ever  be- 
fore. Just  think  of  it !  Only  a  little  over  two 
inches  of  rain,  and  that  in  half-inch  showers, 
and  the  whole  country  seems  to  have  been 
turned  over  for  seeding,  and  still  the  good  work 
goes  on;  but  in  some  localities  rain  is  needed 
before  much  more  can  be  done.  As  it  is,  there 
is  a  vast  amount  of  land  scattered  from  here  to 
Carisa  plowed  and  seeded  that  was  never  culti- 
vated before,  and,  with  what  has  been  in  culti- 
vation, makes  a  crop  of  immense  proportions, 
and  we  can  only  hope  that  the  yield  will  be 
satisfactory.    At  present  it  looks  favorable. 

Santa  Barbara. 

Argus:  A.  M.  Boyd,  of  the  Rancho  Los 
Olivos,  has  just  finished  picking  the  last  of  his 
olives,  the  choicest  ones  of  this  year's  crop.  Mr. 
Boyd's  trees  produced  this  year  several  tons  of 
olives  of  a  splendid  size  and  quality,  and  pro- 
vided he  has  his  usual  success  in  pickling  (his 
pickled  olives  last  year  being  by  far  the  finest 
in  the  county  and  unsurpassed  in  the  State), 
he  will  indeed  have  reason  to  expect  a  great  fu- 
ture for  the  olive  industry.  Mr.  Boyd  has  al- 
ready had  several  offers  from  Santa  Barbara  and 
San  Francisco  nouses  to  handle  his  crop  this 
season. 

The  Santa  Maria  Times  reports  an  interview 
with  Mr.  Harry  Marsh,  who  is  in  a  close  rela- 
tionship to  the  creamery  business  in  that  neigh- 
borhood. Mr.  Marsh  says  that  creameries  are 
of  much  more  benefit  to  a  small  dairy  than  a 
large  one;  that  is,  it  is  expensive  for  large 
dairies  to  haul  so  much  milk  to  and  from  the 
creamery,  and  that  they  will  eventually  have 
either  a  private  creamery  of  their  own,  or  at 
least  a  separator,  and  will  haul  only  the  cream 
to  the  creamery.  The  private  creameries 
already  introduced  are  giving  perfect  satisfac- 
tion so  far,  and  many  dairymen  are  only  wait- 
ing to  be  convinced  that  they  are  a  success 
before  purchasing  for  themselves.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  a  separator  will  save  every  year 
from  $12  to  $17  from  each  cow's  milk  more 
than  the  old  pan  method.  Public  creameries 
will  continue  to  grow  in  favor  among  small 
dairies,  and  as  they  increase  in  numbers  more 
cows  will  be  kept  by  farmers.  Milk  pans  have 
served  their  time  and  are  doomed  to  go. 
Santa  Clara. 

Col.  Philo  Hersey  has  been  elected  president 
of  the  Santa  Clara  Agricultural  Society,  and  C. 
F.  Bunch  has  been  elected  superintendent  of 
the  grounds  and  track. 

The  Los  Gatos  News  adds  the  following  to 
the  current  discussion  concerning  the  horti- 
cultural quarantine:  The  task  of  the  State 
and  County  Boards  of  Horticulture  in  keeping 
out  the  fruit  pests  that  ignorant  or  un- 
scrupulous dealers  and  shippers  have  been  try- 
ing to  introduce  was  well  set  forth  in  a  recent 
interview  with  the  State  Quarantine  Officer. 
The  protection  of  our  orchards  has  been  a 
battle  from  the  start.  The  Eastern  nursery- 
men have  fought  the  quarantine  laws  fiercely. 
It  may  not  be  a  fact  that  most  of  the  Eastern 
stock  is  diseased,  but  the  Eastern  nurserymen 
have  given  ground  for  such  an  accusation. 
They  have  objected  in  and  out  of  the  courts  to 
giving  guarantees  that  their  stock  is  free  from 
pests.   With  fruit-growing  one  of  the  most  im- 


portant industries  in  the  State,  California  can- 
not afford  to  risk  the  loss  or  injury  of  her  or- 
chards by  imported  tree  diseases  or  pests.  The 
fruit-growers  have  learned  a  lesson  from  their 
experience  with  the  cottony  cushion  scale,  the 
codlin  moth  and  the  other  imported  pesta. 
They  have  paid  dearly  for  that  experience,  and 
they  know  that  their  interest  lies  in  rigidly  en- 
forcing the  quarantine  and  disinfection  laws. 

Santa  Cruz. 

Pajaronian :  The  beet-growers  of  the  Salinas 
have  been  taking  steps  to  get  the  cultivation 
and  handling  of  their  crops  at  reduced  prices 
for  the  coming  campaign.  There  has  been  a 
gradual  dropping  of  prices  for  this  work  each 
year,  and  at  the  lowest  figures  paid  the  Chinese 
have  been  able  to  make  gilt-edged  wages  where- 
ever  there  was  a  fair  crop.  Some  of  the  grow- 
ers of  the  Salinas  think  that  all  of  the  work 
from  the  time  of  planting  to  delivery  in  the 
freight  cars  should  be  done  for  $1  per  ton.  Last 
year  the  average  was  near  $1.40.  We  are  in- 
formed that  an  offer  has  been  made  to  furnish 
white  labor  for  the  work  at  $1.15  per  ton.  If 
the  party  making  this  offer  can  guarantee  suffi- 
cient labor  to  handle  the  crop,  he  should  be 
given  the  preference  even  if  the  Chinese  offer 
to  do  the  work  at  a  lower  price.  The  offer  of 
$1.15  is  the  lowest  ever  made,  and  gives  as- 
surance to  the  grower  of  a  better  margin  for 
profits. 

Sonoma. 

Santa  Rosa  Democrat:  The  owners  of  the 
Litton  Springs  property  have  planted  several 
acres  of  flax,  by  way  of  experiment.  If  the 
crop  does  well,  a  large  acreage  will  be  put  to 
this  crop  next  season. 

Petaluma  Argus:  The  Poultry  Show,  which 
commenced  in  this  city  Tuesday  and  was  held 
over  to  Saturday,  was  a  success  so  far  as  relates 
to  exhibits  made,  but  was  not  so  largely  at- 
tended as  it  should  have  been.  The  birds  ex- 
hibited numbered  about  1200,  and  came  from 
all  parts  of  California,  Oregon  and  some  from 
British  Columbia.  It  was  a  grand  showing  of 
the  domestic  feathered  tribe.  The  following 
officers  for  the  coming  year  were  elected  by  the 
society:  Pres.,  L.  C.  Byce,  Petaluma;  Vice- 
Pres.,  C.  R.  Harker,  San  Jose;  Sec,  A.  Arm- 
strong, Petaluma;  Treas.,  O.  J.  Albee,  Law- 
rence. Board  of  Directors— J.  W.  Forgeus, 
Santa  Cruz;  E.  H.  Noyes,  West  Butte;  George 
H.  Croly,  San  Francisco;  E.  H.  Freeman,  Santa 
Clara;  E.  C.  Thurber,  Alhambra;  S.  A.  Wells, 
Alameda;  Jas.  Quick,  Patterson;  J.  A.  Scho- 
field,  Hollister;  Wm.  A.  French,  Stockton;  J. 
A.  Noonan,  San  Francisco.  It  was  decided  to 
hold  the  next  poultry  show  in  San  Francisco. 

Tulare. 

Armona  letter:  The  better  pruning  this  year 
on  trees  is  noticeable,  also  taking  up  those  of 
an  inferior  quality  and  replacing  them  with  a 
better  kind.  A  great  many  trees  are  being  put 
out  this  winter.  Several  are  putting  out  all 
their  vineyards  or  a  part  of  them  to  trees. 
There  is  more  spraying  done  than  ever  before. 
The  person  who  has  his  pruning  done  right 
from  year  to  year  soon  gets  the  whole  neighbor- 
hood trying  to  do  the  same. 

Tulare  Oitizen:  The  matter  of  irrigation  taxes 
has  brought  to  the  surface  numerous  facts 
about  the  relative  merits  of  dry  farming  and 
farming  in  a  district  where  you  have  to  pay  a 
tax  for  water.  Many  examples  are  given  of  the 
irrigated  land,  but  not  many  of  the  dry  farm- 
ing. T.  E.  Fosdic,  who  lives  nine  miles  west  of 
Tulare  on  the  Packwood,  furnishes  a  very  good 
example  of  irrigated  farming.  In  1892,  his 
farm  consisted  of  18  acres.  From  this  he  sold 
$160  worth  of  hay,  $65  worth  of  hogs  and 
cattle,  corn  to  the  amount  of  $14  and  received 
$52  for  pasture,  making  a  total  of  $296,  besides 
keeping  a  cow,  three  horses  and  raising  a  garden 
that  furnished  much  of  their  living.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  fruits  cut  no  figure  in  his  returns; 
it  was  simply  farming.  We  understand  that 
the  average  water  tax  was  about  $1.35  per  acre, 
making  $22.50  for  this  tract.  Deduct  that  from 
the  returns,  and  it  still  leaves  dry  farming  a 
long  way  in  the  rear. 

Yolo. 

Guinda  letter:  Tree-planting  has  been  in 
progress  about  three  weeks.  The  principal  va- 
rieties set  out  are  prunes,  peaches,  apricots  and 
almonds.  About  500  acres  of  the  Hambleton 
tract,  2C0  acres  on  J.  B.  Everett's  farm  and  a 
like  amount  on  Lou  Everett's  farm  will  be  set 
to  trees.  Besides,  other  parties  whose  names  I 
do  not  now  recall  are  increasing  the  acreage. 


"There's  an  item  in  this  paper,"  said  Mr. 
Chugwater,  buttering  a  biscuit,  "  about  a 
farmer  in  Tennessee  that  raised  a  gourd  six 
feet  long.  I  don't  believe  there  ever  was  a 
gourd  as  big  as  that." 

"  I  don't  know,"  replied  Mrs.  Chugwater, 
sipping  her  coffee  abstractedly;  "  I  don't 
know.  .  .  Six  feet,  did  you  say  ?  .  .  . 
How  tall  are  you,  Josiah  ? "  —  Chicago 
Tribune.  

RUDY'S  PILE'  SUPPOSITORY  is  guaranteed  to 
cure  Piles  and  Constipation,  or  money  refunded.  60 
cents  per  box.  Send  stamp  for  circular  and  Free 
Sample  to  MARTIN  RUDY.  Lancaster,  Pa.  For  sale 
by  all  first-class  druggists. 

An  Attractive  Offer. 

Readers  of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  need  not 
be  told  of  the  high  character  and  general  value  of 
the  Cosmopolitan  Magazine.  It  is  a  splendid 
monthly  publication,  a  marvel  of  beauty  and  excel- 

We  will  send  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  and  the 
Cosmopolitan  Magazine  to  any  address  in  the 
United  States  or  Canada  for  twelve  months  for 
$3.50.  This  is  an  attractive  and  unusual  offer  and 
will  not  long  continue. 


Nerve  Ax 

Tonic  ^ 


Blood 

Builder 


SOe. 
per  box. 
•  far  93.30. 


Dr.  WILLIAMS' 
MEDICINB  CO., 
Schenectady,  N.T. 
and  Brockvllle,  OnU 


CHOPPERS 

ATTENTION  I 

ASK  FOR  THIS  AXE. 

USE  NO  OTHER. 

Wood-choppers,  try  the 

Kelly  Perfect  Hxe 

It  will  cat  more  wood 
than  any  other  ue. 

The  scoop  in  the  blade 
keeps  it  from  sticking  in 
the  wood,  and  makes  It 
cut  deeper  than  any  other 
axe.  Ask  your  dealer  for 
it.  Send  us  his  name  if 
he  don't  keep  it.  It  is  the 
Anti-Trust  Axe. 

Kelly  Axe  Mfg. Co. 

liOOISVlMiE,  KY. 


SPERRY  FLOUR  COMPANY 
SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE  21  CALIFORNIA  St. 


$15  SPRAY  PUMP  FOR  $7 


THIS  CUT  SHOWS 

THE  THREE  MACHINES 
MADE  BY 

THE  HEW  BORDER"  SPW  PUMP 


Makes  Three  Complete 

Brass  Machine*. 
WILL  SPRAY  TEH 
ACRES  PER  DAY. 

Endorsed  by  the  Lead- 
ing; Entomologist  of 
the  United  States. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or 
money  refunded. 

A  valuable  Illustrated  book 
on  our  Insect  pests  given  to 
each  purchaser. 

We  will  put  this  pump  in 
competition  with  any  other 
pump  made,  costing  $1S  or 
l(ss.  Address 

P.O.  WORDEN, 
2715  Mission  St.,  8.  F. 

Only  General  Agent  of  the 
Pacific  Coast 


YoUVTftfES' 


Stahl's 

Double  Acting 
Excelsior  iSpray- 
l  ing  Outfits  prevent 

Leaf  Blight  A  Wormy 
I  Fruit.  Insures  a  heavy- 
'yield  of  all  Fruit  ftini^ 
Vegetable  crops.  Thous- 
ands in  use.  Send  6  eta.  for 
1  catalogue  and  full  treatise 
I  on  spraying.  Ciratlartfrt 

1  WM.STAHL,Quincy.lll.\ 


FOR  SALE  OR  EXCHANGE 

For  Fruit  cr  Grain  Ranch, 

Oakland  residence  lots,  situated  on  elevated  ground,  In 
hoice  neighborhood;  values  from  ?10,000  toWO.OOO. 
For  particulars  apply 

Box  E, "  Pacific  Rural  Preis." 


OLIVE  IDIF. 

"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic 
Soda  and  Pure  Potash. 

«I»."VA7".  JAOKBON  e*5  CO.. 

Bole  Agents, 

No  6  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Oal. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture),  Drawing  and  Assaying, 
738  MABKOT  ST.,  SAN  FRANOISOO,  OAL 
Open  All  Tear. 
A.  VAN  DER  HAILLRN,  President. 
Assaying  of  Ores,  f36;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnatlon  Assay, 
125-  Blowpipe  Assay,  $10.    Full  course  of  assaying.  fM. 
K8TABLI3HRD  18«i.  tW  S«nd  for  circular. 
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Breeders'  Directory. 


Six  lines  or  lass  in  this  directory  at  50o  per  line  per  month. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


V.  H.  BURKE,  626  Market  St.,  S.  F.    Al  Prize 
Holsteins;  Grade  Milch  Cows.   Fine  Pigs. 


REGISTERED  SHIRE  STALLIONS,  from 
two  to  six  years  old;  weight  from  1600  to  2000  pounds. 
J.  I.  Parsons,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 


JERSEYS  AND  HOLSTEINS,  from  the  best 
Butter  and  Milk  Stock;  also  Thoroughbred  Hogs  and 
Poultry.  Win.  Nlles  &  Co..  Los  Angeles,  Cal., 
Breeders  and  Exporters.   Established  in  1876. 


M.  D-  HOPKINS,  Petaluma.   Registered  Shorthorn 
Cattle.   Both  sexes  for  sale. 


PERCHERON  HORSE8.— Pure-bred  Horses  and 
Mares,  all  ages,  and  Guaranteed  Breeders,  for  sale  at 
my  ranch  near  Lakeport,  Lake  County,  Cal.  New 
Catalogue  now  ready.   Wm.  B.  Collier. 


PETER  SAXB  <b  SON,  Lick  House,  San  Francisco, 
Cal.  Importers  and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of 
every  variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogg. 


JERSEYS— The  best  A.  J.  C.  C.  Registered  Prize 
Herd  U  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.  Animals  for  sale. 


L,.  V.  WILLIT8,  WatsonviUe,   Cal.,  BUok  Perch, 
erons.    Registered  Stallions  for  sale. 


POULTRY. 


j.  w.  FORGEUS,  Santa  Cruz,  Cal.,  has  established 
one  of  the  best  equipped  poultry  ranches  on  this 
Coast.  He  has  300  Rankin  Strain  Pekin  Ducks,  also 
Brown  Leghorns  and  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  Write 
for  prices  of  what  you  want.  Reference:  People's  Bank. 
Inspection  and  correspondence  solicited. 


J.  R.  OATLETT,  Pleasant  Grove,  Cal.  S.  C.  Brown 
Leghorn  Eggs  for  hatching,  60  cents  for  13;  last  spring 
S.  C.  Brown  Leghorn  Roosters,  $2  each. 


L.E.ARMINGTON,  11  Pond  St,  S.  F  ,  Black  Minor- 
<:as  and  Brown  Leghorns.  Eggs,  M.  $2.60;  L.  $1.60  doz. 


WM.  NILES  <5j  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  Breeders  of 
nearly  all  varieties  of  Poultry,  Dairy  Cattle  and  Hogs. 


CALIFORNIA  POULTRY   FARM,  Stockton, 
Cal.  Send  for  Illustrated  &  Descriptive  Catalogue,  free. 


R.  G.  HEAD,  Napa.   Importer  and  Breeder  of  Land 
and  Water  Fowls.   Send  for  New  Catalogue. 


SHEEP  AND  00 ATS. 


B.  H.  ORANE, Petaluma,  Cal.  Breeder  and  Importer, 
South  Down  Sheep;  also  Fox  Hounds  from  Missouri. 


SWINE. 


F.  H.  BUBKE,  826  Market  St.,  S.  F.— BERK8HIRES 


MONBOE  MILLER,  Elisio,  Ventura  County,  Cal., 
Breeder  of  Registered  Berkshire  Hogs. 

H.  J.  PHILPOTT,  Niles,  Cal.,  importer  and  breeder 
of  Tecumseh  and  other  choice  strains  of  Registered 
Poland-China  Hogs. 


J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden,  Cal.  Breeder  and  Importer 
of  Thoroughbred  Swine.  Small  Yorkshire  Victoria, 
Essex  and  Poland-China.   Superior  Stock,  new  Prices 


BKBK8HIRE8  St  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS, 
Best  Stock;  also  Dairy  Strains  of  Jerseys  and  Holsteins. 
Wm.  Nilet  &  Co.  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Established  1876. 

P.  H.  MURPHY.  Perkins,  Sao.  Co.,  Cal.— Breeder  of 
Short-Horn  Cattle,  Poland-China  and  Berkshire  Hogs. 


TYLER  BEACH,  San  Jose,  Cal.   Breeder  of  Thor 
oughbred  Berkshire  and  Essex  Hogs. 


CHAS.  A.  8TOWE,  Stockton,  Regist'r'd  Berkshires 


H0LBERT  &  CONGER 

I.os  Angeles,  Cal. 

  Direct  Importers  of   

Large  Draft  and  Fine 
Coach  Stallions, 

'German  Ooach,  Percherons, 
•■owwtSlimwM.r'..  •  Engliah  Shlrea,  Belgians, 
Cleveland  Bays  and  Yorkshire  Coach,  all  Registered.  First 
Prizes  at  Cal.  Fairs.  8ixty-One  Prizes,  Five  Sweep- 
stakes and  two  herd  prizes  at  World's  Fair,  1893  Corre- 
spondence solicited.  Address  208  Belmont  Ave.  We  make 
special  Inducements  and  terms  to  a  company  of  breeders. 


In  These  Dull  Times 

Yon  Cast  Largely  laereawe 

Your  income  by  buying  an  Incubator 
and  engaging  in  the  chicken  business 
Send  Btamp  for  our  catalogue  of 
Incubators,  Wire  Netting,  Blooded 
Fowls  and  Poultry  Appliances  gen 
erally  Remember,  the  best  it  the 
cheapest.  PACIFIC  INCUBATOR  CO. 
1317  Castro  St.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


-THE 


HALSTED  INCUBATOR 

COMPANY, 
1*13  Myrtle  Street,  Oaklai*.  Cal, 

Send  Stamp  for  Circular 


FRANK  A.. 

SANTA  ROSA,  CAL.  (Care  Santa  Rosa  National  Bank.) 
Importer,  Breeder,  Exporter. 

8.  O.  White  Leghorn 
8.  O.  Brown  Leghorn 
Barred  Plymouth  Rock 
Black  Minorcas, 

Eggs,  $3  per  13.  Send  for  circular. 


AUCTION  SALE, 

MARCH  8,  1894, 

 OF  


Imported  Draft  Stallions ! 

 Consisting  of  Imported-^— 

PERCHERON  AND   SUFFOLK  PUNCH, 
Also  TWO  FRENCH  COACH. 

These  horses  are  all  pedigreed  and  were  selected  with 
care  by  Theo.  Skillman. 


These  Horses  Must  and  Will  be  Sold  to  the 
Highest  Bidder. 


They  can  be  seen  at  the  sale  yards  of  KILLIP  &  CO 
corner  Van  Ness  Avenue  and  Market  Ht„  San  Francisco. 
Catalogue  on  application  to  Killip  &  Co.  or 

THEO.  SKILLMAN. 

Petaluma,  Cal. 


JACKS! 

Imported  and  California 


^FOR  SALE> 

A  number  ol  III  2,  S  and  4  years  old, 

NONE  FOR  RENT  OR  ON  SHARES. 

L.U.Shippee,  Stockton.Gal. 


FINE  JACKS  FOR  SALE 


We  have  40  head  of  fine 
Tennessee-bred  jack. 
FOR  SALE.  These 
JACKS  are  large,  black, 
with  fine  weight,  large 
bone  and  big  style. 
Also,  registered  big-bone 
Berksnir*  Hogs. 


Write  us  for  catalogue 
with  prices- 


JETTON  &  REED, 

MURPREESBORO  TENNE88EE 


Calves,  Yearlings  and  2-year-olds 

FOR  8AI.H. 
ROBERT  ASH  BURNER, 
Baden  Station,  San  Mateo  County,  Oa 

The  cars  of  the  S.  F.  and  San  Mateo  Electric  Road 
pass  the  place. 


BEE-KEEPERS'  SUPPLIES 

Dovetailed  Rives,  Sections,  Comb  Foundation,  Founds- 
tlon  Machines,  Extractors,  Smokers,  Honey  Knives 
Alley'B  Traps,  Perforated  Zinc  Honey  Boards.  Shipping 
Cases,  Cans  and  Cases  for  Extracted  Honey,  Bee  Tents 
HOOTS  GOODS,  and  everything  required  by  the  trade 
wholesale  and  retail. 

wm.  stvan,  «»n  Mateo,  rial. 


i  American  Bee  Journal, 

(Established  1861.) 

IS  Oldest,  Largest,  Best, 
Cheapest  and  the  Only 
weekly  Bee-Paper  In  all 
America.  32  pages,  II  .0C 
a  year.   Send  for  Free  Sample. 

$1.00  bib-book  rnmm 
WC0.  W  TOBK  k  00„  M  flftt  in.,  Chicago,  ILL, 


THE  STOCKTON  INCUBATOR  has  the  latest  Improvements,  the  moat  perfect  self- 
regulator.  It  is  ImposelDle  to  overheat  the  etrtce.  A  perfect  distribution  of  heat, 
moisture  and  ventilation.  No  experience  reaulred  to  run  It  as  now  constructed ,  and 
they  are  giving  universal  satisfaction' 

PRICE  I I8T.- 


480  Egg  Capacity  Incubator   $  45  00 

600    •'         "  "    60  00 

1000    '«  "    70  00 

2000    "         "  M    120  00 

Brooders  any  size.    Send  Stamp  for  Catalogue. 
TOCKTON   INCUBATOH  COMPANY, 
841J4  MAIN   STREET  STOCKTON,  CALIFORNIA. 


120  Egg  Capaoity  Incubator  $20  00 

180    "         ••  "    28  00 

240    "         "  "    30  00 

360    •*         •'  "    40  00 


LITTLE'S  CHEMICAL  FLUID  NON-POISONOUS 

SHEIKS  IF  JDTF.=  


OS"    OHEAI^  IMITATIONS. 

One  gallon,  mixed  with  60  gallons  of  cold  water,  will  dip  thoroughly  180  sheep,  at  a  coat 
of  one  cent  each.  Easily  applied;  a  nourisher  of  wool;  a  certain  (cure  for  SCAB.  Lit- 
tle's dip  Is  put  up  in  red,  Iron  drums,  containing  5  English  or  6$  American  gallons, 
and  is  sold  to  the  trade  by  the  English  gallon.  For  the  convenience  of  our  many  cus- 
tomers It  Is  also  put  up  In  one-gallon  packages,  for  which  we  make  no  extra  charge. 
Each  drum  and  package  bears  the  orange  label  of  "  Little's  Dip." 

CATT0N,  BELL  &  CO..  Sole  Agents, 

(Successors  to  Falkner,  Bell  &  Co.) 
NO.  406  CALIFORNIA  STREET,  SAN  FRANOISOO,  CAL. 


DROP  IT 


IF  YOUR  BUSINESS  DOES  NOT  PAY 
Chickens  are  easily  and  successfully 
raised  by  using  the  Petaluma  Incu- 
bators and  Brooders,  p.  Our  illus- 
trated catalogue  tells  all  about  it.  Don't 
buy  any  but  the  Petaluma  if  you  want  strong-,  vigorous  chicks.  We 
are  Pacific  Coast  Headquarters  for  Bone  and  Clover  Cutters,  Markers, 
Books,  Canonizing  Tools,  Fountains,  Flood's  Roup  Cure,  Morris 
Poultry  Cure,  Creosozone  the  great  chicken-lice  killer  and  every  other 
article  required  by  poultry  raisers.  See  the  machines  in  operation  at 
our  exhibit  with  the  Norwalk  Ostrich  Farm,  Midwinter  Fair,  hatch- 
ing ostriches  and  all  kinds  of  eggs.  Catalogue  free,  if  you  want  it, 
write  to  us.  PETALIUIA    INCUBATOR  CO., 

750-752-754-756  Main  St.,  PetaluTX,  Cal. 


tetous. 


BERKSHIRE  SWINE. 

Prize  Herd  of  Southern  California. 

PIGS  OF  ALL  AGES  FOR  SALE. 

SESSIONS  &  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

P.  O.  Box  886. 


HAYWARD'S 

SHEEP  DIPS 


Hayward's  famous  Paste  and  Liauid 
Dips  received  the  Highest  Award  at  the 
World's  Columbian  Exposition,  also  the 
Prize  Medal  at  the  California  State  Fair. 
Dips  from  all  over  the  world  were  ex- 
hibited at  Chicago  and  practical  sheep 
men  pronounced  Hayward's  the  best  and 
most  effective  medicine  for  the  cure  of  scab 
and  general  benefit  to  wool, 

CHRISTY  &  WISE, 

General  and  Sole  Agents  for  tne  Pacific  Coast, 

Office  fifth  and  Townsend  Streets, 

San  Francisco. 


HOW  TO  RAISE  TURKEYS  I 


The  numerous  diseases  that  are  usuall 
prevalent  among  very  Young  Turkeys 
may  be  prevented  by  the  use  of 

CART'S  PILLS. 

Send  for  Circular 

H.  FOUGERA  &  0O„ 

30  North  William  Street.  New  York. 


HANG 
YOUR 
DOOR 


WITH  STANLEY'S 
Corrngutwd  st*«tl  Hinges. 

They  are  Stronger,  Handsomer 
and  cost  no  more  than  the  old 
style.  For  sale  by  Hardware 
Dealers  generally,  but  if  not  in 
your  vicinity  write  the  Manu- 
facturers. Send  for  "  Biography 
of  a  Yankee  Hinge,"  mailed  free 


THE  STANLEY  WORKS,  New  Britain.Ct. 


W  rTDTDC   SEND  FOR 

l\C.r.rLr\0  Sample  copy  of 
CLEAN  I NCS  IN  BEE  CULTURE. 

I  V  A  Handsomely  Illustrated  DCC  CMDDI  ICC 
I  M  Magazine,  and  Catalog,  of  DCC  OUir  LI  CO 
VfKGE.  <         A.  I.  ROOT,  Medina,  O. 


D 


Porteous  Improved  Scraper 

Patented  April  S,  1883.   Patented  April  17, 1883. 


Manufactured  by  0.  LISSENDEN, 

The  attention  of  the  public  la  called  to  this  Scraper 
and  the  many  varieties  of  work  of  which  It  la  capable, 
such  Railroad  Work,  Irrigation  Ditches,  Levee  Build- 
ing. Leveling  Land,  Road  Making,  etc 

This  implement  will  take  up  and  carry  Its  load  to  any 
desired  distance.  It  will  distribute  the  dirt  evenly  or 
deposit  Its  load  in  bulk  as  desired.  It  will  do  the  work 
ol  Scraper,  Grader,  and  Carrier.  Thousands  of  these 
Scrapers  are  in  use  In  all  parte  of  the  country. 

tM"  This  Scraper  is  all  steel— the  only  one  manufac- 
tured In  the  State. 

Price,  all  Steel,  four-horse,  MO  ;  Steel  two-horse,  1 8 1 . 
Address  all  orders  to  O.  LISSENDEN,  Stockton, 
California. 


A  Practical  Test 

of  any  fence  can  be  made  In  small  lot,  with  a 
wild  steer,  and  an  active  dog,  but  our  plan  an- 
swers the  same  purpose.  Suspend  a  barrel  of 
dirt  by  a  20  ft.  chain  close  to  t  he  sample  fence. 
Let  two  strong  men  pu  II  back  and  "bang"  the 
barrel  Into  the  fence  until  men  or  fence  get 
"tired".    If  It's  the  men,  Its  the  Page. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


FENCING 

WIRE  BOPE  8EIVA6E. 


POULTRY  AND  RABBIT  NETTING 

Railroad,  Farm,  Garden,  Cemetery,  Lawn 
Fencing.  Pricesdown.  Freight  paid.  Catal'g.  fret. 
HcHwen  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co.,  Chicago, 


PAOIFIO  RURAL  PRESS  I 
Is  the  Largest  Illustrate,  and  Leading  Agricul- 
tural and  Horticultural  Weekly  of  the  West 
Established  1870.  Trial  Subscriptions,  50c  for 
S  moe.  or  tXM  a  year  (till  farther  notice).  DEWEY 
PUBLISHING  CO.,  130  Market  Street,  Sao  PranclsoO. 


Febiuary  17,  1894. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 
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Seeds,  Wants,  ttc 


TREES1TREES! 

IT  HAS  BEEN  DEMONSTRATED  IN  THE  PAST  FEW 
years  by  the  large  number  of  trees  sold  by  me  that 
nursery  stock  grown  on  the  river  bottom  of  Sutter 
count}  Is  far  su)ierlor  to  any  grown  In  the  State.  I  am 
prepared  to  supply  in  large  or  small  quantities: 

Bartlett  Pears,  Plums  and  Prunes 

On  lifyrabalan  Plum  Roots. 
— ALSO — 

Cherries,  Peaches,  Apricots,  Apple,  Almond 
Trees.  Etc. 

Special  Rates  on  Large  Orders. 
Send  for  Price  List  for  1893-94. 

James  T.  Bogue,  Marysvllle.  Cal. 


IEJ.  «F-  BOWEN, 

SEED  MERCHANT. 

ALPALFA.  ! 

Grass,  Clover,  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds, 
Onion  Sets. 

LARGEST  STOCK  AND  ' 

MOST  COMPLETE  ASSORTMENT. 

Illustrated,  Descriptive  and  Priced  Seed  Catalogue  for 
1891  mailed  free  to  all  applicants.  Address 

E.  J.  BOWEN, 

815  &  817  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
65  Front  Street,  Portland,  Or. 
or  214  Commercial  St.,  Seattle,  Wash. 


San  Ramon  Valley  Vursery. 

Surplus  Stock  of 

ALMONDS,  8  Varieties. 
PEACHES,  4  Varieties. 
PRUNES,  S  Varieties. 

At  very  LOW  PRICES.  Also  an  assortment  of 
other  varieties  of  Fruit  Trees. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES  ON  STOCK  YOU  NEED. 

BALDWIN  &  STONE, 

Danville,  Oal. 


OAK  LAWN 

NURSERY. 

90,000  First-Class  Fruit  Trees 

AT  LOWEST  PRICES. 
MUST  IB  DEI  SOLD. 

PLEASE  WRITS  AT  ONCE. 


HARRY   E.  HULBERT, 

211  THIRD  STREET, 

SANTA  ROSA,    -    -    SONOMA  CO.,  OAL. 


FERRY'S 
SEEDS 

.Are  juft  what  every, 
I  sower  nteds.  The  mer- 1 
Jits  of  Ferry's  Heeds  I 
form  the  foundation  up- 
on which  has  been  built  th"e 
largest  seed  business  in  the  world. 
Ferry's  Seed  Annual  for  1894 
contains  the  sum  and  substance  of 
the  latest  farming  knowledge.  Free 
for  the  asking. 
D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO. 
Detroit,  Mich. 


Trees,  Vines  and 
Plants, 

 FOR  1893  and  1894.  


Address, 


'Terms  on  Application. "SI 
•    Xj.  33.  BUTT, 


Penryn,  Placer  Co  California. 


T  RBES  and  PIiANTB. 

A  fine  assortment,  best  varieties,  frte*from  pests  of 
any  kind.  Pranas  Simoni,  Blue,  Kostraver  and 
Murdoch  Cherries,  Black  California  Figs; 
Rloe  Soft  Shell  and  other  Almonds,  American 
Sweet  Chestnuts  Prsepartarlens  Walnuts. 
Hardy  mountain  grown  Orange  Trees.  Our  Oranges 
have  stood  22  degrees  this  winter  without  Injury, 
Dollar  Strawberry,  the  best  berry  for  home  use  or 
market.  Addre<is  C.  M  8IJLVA  A  SON.  Lincoln, 
Placer  County,  California. 


A  Garden  for  a  Dollar. 

Any  one  of  the  following  six  collections  will  be  sent  free  by  mail  for  »1.   Plants  all  distinctly  labeled. 


Plant*. 

3 


Vegetable  Seeds. 
1 

20  p-ok'ls.  fine  assortm't  3  chrysanthemums. 
Flower  Seeds.      3  Carnations. 
S3  3  Rotes. 

5  pktu  Orna'tl  Foliage.  ?  Geraniums. 
5  pkts  Climbing  Plants.  1  Heliotrope. 
5  pkts  Annuals. 

5  pkts  Perennials.  ~*~ 

2  pkts  Biennials.  3  Pelargoniums. 

3  pkts  Ornam't'l  Grasses  2  Roses. 


2  Chrysanthemums. 

2  Canuas. 

1  Tuberose. 

1  Artillery  Plant. 


3  Sinitle  Geraniums. 
2  Rcented  Geraniums, 

2  Double  Geraniums. 

3  Fuchsias. 
I  Begonia. 

1  Heliotrope. 


e 

1  French  Oanna. 
1  Tea  Roee. 
1  Carnation. 
1  Pelargonium. 
I  Fuchsia. 
I  Begonia,  Rex. 
1  Rose  Qeraolum. 
I  Lemon  Verbena. 
1  White  Lily. 


Selection 


of  varieties  In  collections  must  in  all  cases  be  left  to  us.    Substitution  made  if  necessary. 


Sunset  Seed  and  Plant  Co. 


Seed  Farm  and  Nurseries, 
MENLO  PARK. 


(SHERWOOD  HALL  NURSERY  CO.) 


48  7-0  Sansome  St., 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  OAL, 
Write  for  beautifully  illustrated  catalogue  containing  Instructions  for  cultivating.    Sent  free. 


WE  SEND  FREE,  BY  MAIL,  AFTER  RECEIPT  OF  ONE  DOLLAR, 
ONE  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  COLLECTIONS  OF  PLANTS: 

12  Roses  

1 5  Carnations,  .  .  . 
15  Chrysanthemums,  . 
15  Fuchsias,  .... 
1 5  Geraniums,  .  .  . 
15  Heliotropes,    .   .  . 


20  Assorted  Summer  Flow- 
ering Plants,  .  .  .  . 
12  Dahlias,  

1 2  Coleus,  

12  Climbing  Plants,    .  . 

1 0  Oleanders,   .    .   .  . 

24  Pansies,  

DISTINCT  VARIETIES.      ALL,  PLANTS  LABELED.      TRUE  TO  NAME 

Grrallox-t  cfe  Oo-,  Florists, 

COIiMA,  San  Mateo  Co.,  Oal. 

Send  for  full  list  of  collections. 
Be  Sure  at  d  Give  Us  a  Trial.  We  Grow  Only  the  Best  Varieties. 


50c.TRIAL  SETS 

Of  Choice  Seeds  and  Plants. 

Our  object  in  offering  thus  cheap  Is  to  Introduce  our  goods  and 

£S^P7h,P  f^fUr,eo°r,<?ers-„  Please  te"  y°ur  neighbors  about  it. 
.}  d— 3  Beaut'f«l  Palms,  2  sorts,  strong  plants  fioc 
B— 16  packets  choice  Vegetable  Seeds,  all  different  "60c 
g— ?0 packets  choice  Flower  Seeds,  all  different. 60c 
P  ^V*KIWM\I  Ml     "  F-10  Lovely  Carnation  Pinks,  10  sorts.  soc 

h  l°ul'rlz0^ Winning  Chrysanthemums,  lOsorts  '.'.'.'.BOc 

WO  v         '  n— 4  Superb  French  Cannas,  4  sorts.    .  50c 

_J\V  ir'S  Elegant  Everbloomlng  Roses,  10  kinds  '.. 60c 

t    ^yMtm^,  ..  Si  "Grand  Large  Flowered  Oeranlums,  8 sorts   50c 

&M&3ffi  „    24,IFln,°  Gladioli,  large  Flowering  Bulbs   R0c 

■*Mi~^S^  ..  P-°lVlr.dy  Ornamental  Flowering  Shrubs,  6  sorts  50c 

^Hjp-jjj^F^  R— 6  Choice  Grape  Vines,  6  sorts   5oc 

One-half  each  of  any  two  of  these  sets  .  .."."."."*!60c 

Any  3  Sets  for  $1.25,  or  5  Sets  for  $2.00, 

Delivered  at  Your  Postoffice  Prepaid.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 
.Order  these  sets  by  the  letters.  Send  now  from  this  advertisement,  as  ttaeBe  Intrnrinrtor. 
sets  do  notappear  in  catalogue  which  contains  168  pages  and  will  be  sent  free  with  first  order  If  nn^R 
v«« ^»0?et»8,u,ty°«-and  you  want  anything  in  our  line  doitotfailfose£a?oM?^.^^eHjaSt 
yon  to  .ee  our  prices  before  ordering  elsewhere.  It  Is  one  of  the  best  I  saned  ■  ■  „i,,i,,I 
.1 ,rkP.ein  °\  ™^".trat Jon,"  a,nd  fu"  <l««criptl„n»  of  one  of  the  latest  and "most  completS 
an Vmerlca,  Including  many  new,  rare  and  valuable  novelties.  We  arow 
t -.0,000  Rose,  yearly;  many  other  thing,  a.  largely.   Are  headquarters  for  the  choicest 

Trees,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Roses,  Bulbs,  Plants,  Seeds, etc. 

40th  YEAR.     1,000  ACRES.    28  GREENHOUSES.    LAST  CALL,  ORDER  NOW. 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.,  Box  29,  Painesville,  LcAoKE  Ohio. 


BSTABLISHED  1863. 


AGENT  FOR  CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  OO., 

LARGE  STOCK  OF 

FILTJIT  c*5  C>rt  JST^IVIIIZJNTT^VXj.  trees 

AT  REDUCED  BATES. 

03333330.  Kentucky  Blue  Grass,  Clover,  Vegetable,  Flower  and  Tree  Seeds.  0333333JS. 

PRICE  CATALOGUE  MAILED  ON  APPLICATION. 

THOMAS  MEHBRIN,     -     -     -    516  Battery  Street,  San  Francisco. 

P.  O.  Box  2069. 


OLIVE  TREES 

In  Variety  for  Nurserymen, 
Dealers  and  Planters. 

Will  also  contract  now  to  propagate  Kooted 
OlWe  Cuttings  for  persons  who  wish  to 
plant  them  In  nursery  spring  of  1894. 

OLIVE  CULTURE  IN  CALIFORNIA, 

Sixteen  pages,  mailed  free. 

Address: 

JOHN  S.  CALKINS, 

POMONA,  LOS  ANOBLES  COUNTY,  OAL. 


NAPA  VALLEY  NURSERIES. 

NEW  CATALOGUES  NOW  READY. 

Fruit,  Nat  and  Shade  Trees,  Giape  Vines,  Etc.,  Citrus  Fruits,  Ornamental  Shrubs, 
Flowering  Plants,  Roses,  Palms,  Bulbs,  Seeds,  Etc, 

Fruit  and  Nat  Trees  propagated  from  bearing  orchards  at  Sausal  Fruit  Farm;  Unirrigated,  Clean  and  Healthy. 
Do  not  (ail  to  correspond  before  making  purchases.    Satisfaction  guaranteed. 


LEONARD  COATES, 


NAPA,  CAL. 


McKEVITT'S  EARLY. 

Tlie  2NT©x*7-  TtfolloxTV  Freestone  HPg«.c1x! 
 FIRST  AND  BEST  OF  EARLY  YELLOW  PEACHES.  = 


OLIVES. 

Missions  and  Nevadillos. 

A  NO.  1  TREES, 

Two- Year-Old,  4  to  6  feet  High. 


Extra  Inducements  offered  to  Intending  buyers  both 
i  regards  choice  trees  and  very  low  prices.    Order  at 
once  or  open  correspondence  with  me. 

J.  E.  PACKARD,  Pomona,  Cal. 


RIPBN8  IMMKDI  VTELV  AFTER  THE  ALEXANDER  (White  CIlDg),  which  Is  the  earliest 
peaoh  Id  market. 

Fruit  Is  round,  of  medium  size,  VERY  HIGHLY  COLORED,  flesh  8rm  and  sweet. 
THIS  PEACH  H A.8  BEEN  SUCCESSFULLY  SHIPPED  EAST  FOR  FIVE  YEARS  and 
is  no  new,  untried  variety. 

Tree  healthy,  strong  grower,  and  heavy  bearer,  never  having  missed  a  crop. 
A  limited  number  of  yearling  trees  for  sale  this  season.    Apply  early  before  stock  Is  exhausted 

FRANK  B.  McKEVITT,      :      :      :      :  : 


V  AO  A  V1LLE ,  OAL. 


0LIVEJTREES. 

ALL  KINDS  OF 

Nursery  Stock. 


Send  and  get  book  on  Olive  Culture. 


H0WLANO  BROS., 

Pomona,  OaJ. 

OLIVE  TREES  FOR  SALE. 

Twelve  years  experlen  e  has  taught  mo  bow  to 
PROFERLT  root  the  olive.  No  artificial  heat  used. 
Address 

W.  ALST0N-HAYNE  Jr., 
Montecito  P.  0.,         Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 

OROVILLE  NURSERIES. 

OROVILLE,     -    -    Butte  Co .  Cal. 
W.  W.  WILL,  Proprietor 

I  have  the  following  surplus  stock  to  offer  at  the 
prices  quoted: 

Number.    Feet.  Price. 

Foster  Peach                              3000    4  to  6  8  cts. 

Early  Crawford  Peach                   6000     4  to  6  8  cts. 

Late  Crawford  I'eaoh                     6000     4  to  6  8  eta. 

Muir  Peach                                   1000     2  to  4  6  cts. 

French  Prune  on  Almona               8000     6  to  8  6  cts. 

French  Pruno  on  Myrobolan          6000     I  to  6  Acts. 

Apple                                          2000     4  to  6  6  ots. 

Cherry                                      2000    4  to  6  8  cts. 

Apricot                                        1000     4  to  6  8  cts. 

Almond                                       2000     4  to  6  Seta. 

Sweet  Seedling  Orange                 6000     3  to  5  20  eta. 

Picholine  Olive                           1000     3  to  6  8  eta. 

Pomegranate                              1000     2  to  4  8  cts. 

All  trees  warranted  to  bo  free  from  root  knot  and 
scale  of  every  kind.   Correspondence  sollolted. 

Pepper's  Nurseries. 

ESTABLISHED  IN  1868. 

For  Sale  at  Low  Rates,  a  General  Assort- 
ment of  Hardy  Deciduous  Frnit  Trees. 

I  do  not  buy  trees  to  sell;  what  Is  offered  Is  grown  in 
my  own  grounds  and  free  from  scale  bugs.  No  scale 
bugs  of  any  kind  to  be  found  In  the  Nursery.  No  agenta 
employed.  Order  direct  from  the  nureery  and  procure 
your  trees  true  to  label.  Order  oarly,  as  earlv  planting 
Is  the  most  successful  with  deolduous  trees.  Prices  fur- 
nished on  application. 

Address  W.  H.  PEPPER  Potalnma.Oal. 

50,000  FRENCH  PRUNE  TREES 

On  California  Peach  Root,  for  sale. 

No.  l-eto8rt  $26  OO  per  lOOO 

No.  2— 4  to  8  ft.,   20  OO  per  lOOO 

No.  8-3  to  4  ft   10  00  per  lOOO 

First  olass  stock.  Free  from  Insoct  pest.  Samplos 
sent  on  application.  Address 

N.  B.  HARVRY,  Milwaukee,  Oregon. 

NOTICE  TO  ALMOND  GROWERS. 

I  have  a  small  quantity  of  ALMOND  TREES  FOR 
SALE  THIS  SEASON.    Tho     tree*  are  budded  from 

MY  NEW  SEEDLING  ALMOND 

ON  BITTER  ALMOND  STOCK.  Pri«-e.  Fifty  Cents 
Earth,  or  Kl*e   Dollars  Per  Dozen.  Address, 

J.  C0PPIN,  Loomis,  Placer  Co.,  Cal 

Kansas  Seed  House. 

EVERYTHING  IN  THE  SEED  LINE. 
Oar  Specialties.  Onton  Heed  and  Sets;  Alfalfa, 
Kaffir  and  Jerusalem  Corn;  Treo  Seeds  for  nurseries 
and  timber  claims.  Have  also  a  limited  supply  of 
Laythyrus  Sllveatrls  (Flat  Pea. the  new  Forage  plant. 
New  <  at  ii  log: ue  mailed  free  on  application. 

F.  W.  BARTELDES  &  CO..  Lawrence.  Kan. 
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The  Humming  Bird  at  Home. 

While  spending  the  winter  in  California,  I 
made  my  first  acquaintance  with  Madam 
Hummingbird  "at  home."  In  the  first 
place  the  location  could  not  have  been  im- 
proved upon.  Just  picture  in  your  mind  a 
lawn  dotted  with  orange,  lemon,  fig  and 
palm  trees,  with  here  and  there  a  giant  cen- 
tury plant,  or  bunch  of  pampas  grass,  and 
no  end  of  flowers.  While  a  cypress  hedge, 
overshadowed  by  stately  eucalyptus  and 
pepper  trees,  separated  the  lawn  from  the 
street.  One  day  while  gathering  oranges, 
I  was  startled  by  the  rapid  and  angry  dart- 
ing of  a  humming  bird  near  my  face,  which 
led  me  to  look  closely  in  that  part  of  the 
tree,  which  resulted  after  a  little  search  in 
the  ditcovery  of  my  first  humming  bird's 
nest.  It  was  placed  on  a  twig  not  as  large 
as  a  lead  pencil,  on  one  of  the  lower  limbs 
of  the  orange  tree,  and  it  was  so  colored 
with  lichens  the  same  color  as  the  bark  of 
the  tree  that  it  was  difficult  to  find  it  again 
even  after  I  knew  about  where  it  was.  The 
nest  is  about  the  size  ef  the  burr  oak  acorn 
cup,  built  almost  entirely  of  the  feathery 
plumes  of  the  pampas  grass,  covered  with 
green  lichens,  and  all  held  together,  and  to 
the  limb,  with  something  greatly  resembling 
spider  web.  Within  this  "marvel  of  con- 
struction "  were  two  semi-transparent  eggs, 
almost  too  small  to  describe,  and  my  efforts 
to  use  the  blowpipe  on  them  blew  them  all 
to  smithereens. 

Before  taking  the  nest,  I  visited  Madam 
Hummingbird  several  times,  and  nearly 
always  found  her  at  home.  She  never  left 
the  nest  but  a  few  minutes  at  a  time. — Frank 
Ford,  Mag.  of  Nat.  Sci. 

Variability  of  the  Wind. 

Dr.  Langley  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion advances  a  new  theory  as  to  the  nature 
of  wind  which  he  thinks  goes  a  long  way 
toward  determining  the  ultimate  possibility 
of  mechanical  flight.  The  wind  Is  not,  the 
doctor  says,  even  an  approximately  uniform 
moving  mass  of  air,  but  consists  of  a  succes- 
sion of  very  brief  pulsations,  varying  In  am- 
plitude, and,  relatively  to  the  mean  move- 
ment of  the  wind,  in  direction  also.  Once 
launched  into  the  mean  velocity  of  the  wind 
a  flying  machine,  therefore,  if  it  had  the 
power  to  vary  its  inclination,  could  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  varying  velocity  and  direction 
of  the  wind.  Falling  with  the  slower  wind  it 
would  accumulate  the  energy  which  It  would 
have  to  expend  in  rising  with  the  higher, 
and  thus  become  capable  of  indefinite  sus- 
tainment  or  advance.  It  would  require, 
however,  an  even  more  intimate  knowledge 
and  quick  perception  of  the  currents  of  the 
air  than  a  mariner  possesses  as  to  the  cur- 
rents of  the  sea. 

How  to  Mend  Crockery. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Scientific  Ameri- 
can says.  Before  being  allowed  to  get  dirty 
or  greasy  tie  all  the  broken  pieces  in  their 
places  nicely  with  any  kind  of  string  that 
suits,  then  pat  in  an  iron  or  tin  dish  that  can 
be  put  on  the  fire,  pour  in  as  much  milk  as 
will  cover  the  fractures  well,  put  on  the  fire 
and  boil  for  say  ten  minutes,  and  the  whole 
operation  is  complete.  Don't  undo  the 
wrapping  until  the  dish  Is  completely  cold, 
and  if  yours  hold  as  ours  do  you  will  call  it 
a  success.  

Artificial  Ice. 

The  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Health 
concludes,  from  investigations  of  artificial 
ice,  that  artificial  processes  of  freezing  con- 
centrate the  impurities  of  the  water  in  the 
inner  core  or  the  portion  last  frozen;  that  the 
imparities  are  least  if  distilled  water  is  used; 
that  the  number  of  bacteria  in  artificial  ice 
is  insignificant,  under  the  prevailing  methods 
of  manufacture;  and  that  the  amount  of  zinc 
found  in  ice  Is  insufficient  to  cause  injury 
from  Its  use. 


"  PULVERIZING  HARROW,  CLOD  CRUSHER  AND  LEVELER 


State  of  Ohio,  City  op  Toledo, 
Lucas  County. 


Frank  J.  Chenky  makes  oalh  that  he  is  the  senior 
partner  of  the  firm  of  F.  J.  Chkney  &  Co.,  doing  busi- 
ness in  the  City  of  Toledo,  County  and  State  afore- 
said, and  that  said  firm  will  pay  the  sum  of  ONE 
HUNDRED  DOLLARS  for  each  and  every  case  of 
Catarrh  that  cannot  be  cured  by  the  use  ot  Hall's 
Catabbh  Cube. 

FRANK  J.  CHENEY. 
Sworn  to  before  me  and  subscribed  in  my  presence, 
this  6th  day  of  December,  A.  D.,  1836. 

A.  W.  GLEA80N, 

Notary  Public. 

Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  internally  and  acta 
directly  on  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of  the 
system.  Send  for  testimonials,  free. 

F.  J.  CHENEY  A  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 
**-bold  by  Druggiatt,  76a 


|  seal.  I 


AGENTS 
WANTED. 


Variety  of  sizes 
suitable  for 
all  work. 


1 

Is  adapted  to  all  soila  andlall  work  for  which  a  Harrow 
is  needed. 

Flat  crushing  spurs  pulverize  lumps ,  level  and  smooth 
the  ground,  while  at  the  same  time  curved  coulters  culti- 
vate, cut,  lift  and  turn  the  entire  surface  of  the  soil.  The 
backward  slant  of  the  coulters  prevents  tearing  up  rub- 
bish and  reduces  the  draft, 

Made  entirely  of  cast  steel  and  wrought  iron  and 
therefore  practically  indestructible. 

CHEAPEST  RIDING  HARROW  ON  EARTH— sells 
for  aboutlthe  same  as  an  ordinary  drag. 

I  deliver  free  on  board  at  SAN  PRANOISOO  and 
PORTLAND. 

Address  DUANE  H.  NASH,  Sole  Mr.,  Mil  ling  ton,  New  Jersey. 


ojsrrry  25  tste^irs  old 
AND  A  GIANT ! 


m  LINIMENT 


HAS  STOOD  THE  TEST  OF  TWENTY-FIVE  YEARS' 
TJ8B  AND  TO-DAY  IS  BETTER  KNOWN  AND  MORE 
EXTENSIVELY  USED  THAN  ANY  OTHER  LINIMENT. 


Some  reasons  why  you  should  keep  H.  H.  H.  Liniment: 

1st— Because  it  Is  the  best  for  Han  or  Beast. 

Id— Because  it  is  the  Cheapest.    One  bottle  mixed  with  double  its  quantity  of  oil  Is  then  as  strong  as  most 
liniments. 

8d  —Because  you  don't  have  to  wait  for  it.    You  oan  buy  It  anywhere. 
4th— Because  it  ALWAYS  GIVES  SATISFACTION. 

H.  H.  MOORE  &  SONS,  Druggists, 


SOLE  PROPRIETORS  


.STOCKTON,  OAL. 


PROTECT  YOUR  TREES 


Gilman's  Patent  Tule  Tree  Protector. 

PATENTED  AUG.  1,  1893. 

Cheapest  Beat  and  Only  One  to  Protect  Trees  and  Vines  from 
Prost,  Sunburn,  Rabbits,  Squirrels,  Borers  and  otber  Tree  Pests. 

For  Testimonials  from  Parties  who  are  using  tbem  send  for 
Descriptive  Circulars. 

33.   F.  O-XXaBC 

Sole  Manufacturer  of  Patent  Tule  Covers, 

120  NINTH  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  GAL 


GRANGERS'  BUSINESS  ASSOCIATION, 

GENERAL  COMMISSION  HOUSE, 

OFFICE,  108  DAVIS  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
Warehouse  and  Wharf  at  Port  Costa. 


CONSIGNMENTS  OF  GRAIN,  WOOL  AND  ALL  KINDS  OF  PRODUCE  SOLICITED. 


ALSO  ORDERS  FOR  GRAIN  BAGS,  Agricultural  Implements,  Wagons,  Groceries 
and  Merchandise  of  every  description  solicited. 


E.  VAN  EVERY,  Manager. 


T.  R.  BALLINOER,  Grain  Salesman. 


jLMLti  »  v  viiiii.  i  vi.VS.i.yi  *  i  i  vi  ii  i  it,  j  si  v  i  i.i  i.  y4.%>.<.M.S.<  (*«■ 


JfARMERSare  HAPPY] 

WHO  USE  THE  LATEST  AND  j 
MOST  IMPROVED  MACHINERY] 

CLARK'S 
CUTAWAY  HARROW 

HAS  IMPROVEMENTS 
PECULIAR  TO  ITS  SELF  j 

i/t/.5f  send  for  Circula.r  and  i 
se&  uuhat  ituiilldoFOR  VOU  \ 
IT'S  MONEY  IN  YOUR  POCKET. 

CUTAWAY  HARROWCO.^^^coa'/v  ^™°™f 


Comet 

i     pUMj>  ' 


^SPRAYER] 

&HandPump  Combined. 

ALL  BRASS  F0JR$25_°.  j 

r  thousands  In  Use.  , 
oeilsonSight.DoubleAotinc. 
TflROWSWATER  60  FEET. 
.      BOOK  OF  rnrr 

Spraying  reqeptsFRLT 

Every  Farm  ep  &  Fruit  grower 
,  SrouidSendforcwalogue. 
icaninteresttou  uveabentswanted. 
H.B.RUSLER  MFR. 
Johnstown  OHIO. U.S. a. 


ECLIPSE  CORN  PLANTER 


will  plant  Corn. 
Beans,  Peas  and 
Beet    Seed  in 
bills   drills  and 
checks,   in  dis- 
tances deairet 
It  is  the  only  W"lZlT 
Planter  that  will  - 
distribute  all  fertilizers,  wet  as  well  as  dry,  with  a  certainty, 
in  different  amounts,  each  side  of  seed.   Send  for  circulars. 

ECLIPDK  CORK  PUMTEB  CO., 

Kma«M,.Orafton  Co.,  N«vr  Uauiaiilrc 


PLAIN  AND  NITROGENOUS 
SUPERPHOSPHATES. 
C3-XJjSLjBB"0  jF"IjOXTjFI. 

Complete  and  Special  Fertilizers 

FOR  ALL  KINDS  OF 

Fruit,  Grain,  Sugar  Beets,  Vegetables,  Etc. 

MANUFACTURED  BY  Till 

MEXICAN  PHOSPHATE  &  SULPHUR  CO. 


For  circulars  and  other  information  address 

H.  M.  NEWHALL  &  CO.,  Agents, 

809  St  811  SANSOME  STREET, 
San  Francisco. 


OF  CALIFORNIA. 

BAB  rBANOIHOO,  OAL 

INCORPORATED  APRIL,  18!  4. 


«  »pii«l  paid  up  SI.***,*** 

BsMrrs  rind  mm*  Undivided  Profit*.  ia*,*M 
Dlildradi  p»ld  to  MKxbbuldrn ....  M»*,0«0 
OFFICERS. 

A.  D.  LOGAN  President 

I.  O.  STEELE   Vloe- President 

ALBERT  MONTPELLIER  Cashier  and  Manage? 

FRANK  MoMTJLLEN  Secretary 

General  Banking.   Deposits  received,  Gold  and  Sllrer. 

Bull  of  Exchange  bought  and  sold. 

Loans  on  wheat  and  country  produoe  a  specialty. 

January  1, 1894.  A.  MONTPELLIER,  Manager. 


P 


The  valves  and  work- 
ing parts  of  the  Fulton 
Pump  can  be  removed, 
repaired  and  replaced 
without  taking  the  pump 
out  of  the  well. 

Pumps  fitted  up  for  ah 
depths  of  wells,  ready  to 
put  in. 

Send  for  illustrated 
circulars  and  price  list  to 

A.  T.  Ames, 

OALT,  CAL. 

MunnfacluriT     of    Push  and 
Windmill*. 


P  A  I  I  Cfl  D  H  I  k  If>on  WMt  to  know  about  California 
UflL  rUn(lln  and  tn«  Faciflc  States,  send  for  the 
vmil.ii  VI  ill  ill  pa.on.IC  BUBAL  PBEM. 

the  best  Illustrated  and  Leading  Farming  and  Horticultural 
Weekly  of  the  Far  West  Trial.  60c  for  3  root  Two  saruile 
oonles,  It  cents.  Established  1870.  DEWEY  PUBLISHING 
00.,  m  Market  St.,  Ban  Francisco. 
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Market  Review. 


San  Francisco,  Feb.  14,  1894. 
The  slump  in  wheat  during  the  past  week  has 
been  the  worst  in  the  history  of  the  grain  trade. 
Without  there  being  any  apparent  reason  for  it,  the 
price  in  the  foreign  markets  has  dropped  down, 
down  until  all  previous  low  records  have  been  sur- 
passed. Local  buyers  appear  to  be  partly  in  the 
dark  as  to  the  causes,  and,  when  asked  to  explain, 
only  point  to  the  reports  from  abroad  and  from  the 
Eastern  markets.  The  outlook  affords  no  encourage- 
ment. Spot  wheat  is  not  wanted  at  the  moment, 
and  the  demand  is  not  likely  to  be  urgent  until  there 
is  improvement  at  foreign  centers.  Yesterday,  No. 
1  Shipping  Wheat  was  quoted  at  90@9r.5ic  per  ctl., 
with  ga%c  for  choice  as  an  extreme  figure.  Parcels 
suitable  for  milling  purposes  are  held  at  a  range  of 
$i@$i.o5  per  ctl.  In  speculative  circles  there  have 
been  some  lively  operations,  and  the  Call  Board 
record  shows  a  large  volume  of  business  for  the  past 
few  days. 

BARLEY — The  market  is  not  an  active  one.  In 
fact,  the  present  situation  partakes  largely  of  a 
sleepy  character,  while  dealers  are  hoping  for  some- 
thing to  occur  that  will  create  a  quickening  move- 
ment. Prices  have  an  easy  tone.  We  quote : 
Feed,  71  to  72 %  per  ctl  for  fair  to  good  quality; 
73%  to  75C  for  choice  bright;  brewing,  80  to  90c 
per  ctl. 

Dried  Fruits. 

Some  inquiry  is  beginning  to  develop,  and  dealers 
are  hopeful  of  a  little  activity  in  the  near  future. 
Nectarines  and  Apples  are  both  h'gher,  while 
Prunes  remain  weak  under  liberal  offerings. 
We  quote  prices  as  follows:  Apples,  5^ 
@6c  ^  B)  for  quartered,  5  K  @6c  for  sliced,  and 
8]4@gc  for  evaporated;  Pears,  4@8c  ft  for 
bleached  halves,  and  3@SC  f°r  quarters;  bleached 
Peaches,  6@8c;  sun-dried  peaches,  4@sc;  Apricots, 
Moorparks,  nK@i3c;  do  Royals,  io@itc  for 
bleached  and  6@7%c  for  sun-dried;  Prunes,  4&C 
^  lb  for  the  four  sizes,  45f@4j£c  for  the  five  sizes, 
and  2>£@4C  for  ungraded;  Plums,  5@sKc  for 
pitted  and  1%  to  2c  for  unpitted;  Figs,  3  to  4c 
for  pressed  and  \%  to  2c  for  unpressed;  White 
Nectarines,  7  to  8c;  Red  Nectarines,  6  to  7c  ^  ft. 

RAISINS— Stocks  are  large,  with  poor  demand, 
and  the  market  drags  badly.  Prices  are  still  lower. 
London  Layers.  75c  to  $1.15;  loose  Muscatels, 
in  boxes,  5o@8sc;  clusters,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  loose 
Muscatels,  in  sacks,  2%  to  2%c  per  pound  for  3 
crown,  and  2C  for  2  crown;  Dried  Grapes,  %  to 
ij£c  per  pound. 

General  Produce  Market. 

OATS— Offerings  are  in  excess  of  the  demand, 
and  yet  lower  prices  would  likely  prevail  if  stocks 
were  not  fairly  well  concentrated.  We  quote:  Mill- 
ing, $i.I2}£@i.2o;  Surprise,  $i.2o@i.3o;  fancy 
feed,  $i.i7^@i.2o;  good  to  choice,  $i.io@i.i5; 
poor  to  fair,  90c@s1.05;  Black,  82j^c@$t.2o; 
Gray,  Ji.02K@i-i2^$  ctl.. 

CORN — There  is  an  improving  tone  to  the  mar- 
ket. Large  Yellow  is  steadier,  while  the  quotation 
for  White  has  been  advanced,  owing  to  stocks  clean- 
ing up  somewhat.  Quotable  at  82}4@85c  $  ctl. 
for  large  Yellow,  i6%@%y%c  for  small  Yellow,  and 
92>4@95c  f°r  White. 

CRACKED  CORN— Quotable  at  $20  50@21.50 
$ton. 

CORN  MEAL— Millers  quote  feed  at  $20  to  $21 
per  ton;  fine  kinds  for  the  table,  in  large  and  small 
packages,  2K@3&cper  pound. 

OILCAKE  MEAL— Quotable  at  $37-50  per  ton 
from  the  mill. 

SEEDS— We  quote.  "Mustard,  brown,  $2.50® 
2.75;  Yellow,  $3@3-5o;  Canary,  imDorted,  $4@4>25; 
do,  California,  — ;   Hemp,  $  ft;  Rape,  1% 

@2#c;  Timothy,  6%c  per  lb;  Alfalfa,  7c  per  lb. 
for  California  and  8@8J£c  for  Utah;  Flax, 
$2.25@2.5o  per  ctl. 

CHOPPED  FEED— Quotable  at  $i7.so@i8.so 
per  ton. 

M I DDLINGbj— Quotable  at  $  17®  1 8  per  ton . 

MILLSTUFFS— We  quote:  Rye  Flour,  3&c; 
Rye  Meal,  3c;  Graham  Flour,  3c;  Oatmeal,  4#c; 
Oat  Groats,  5c;  Cracked  Wheat,  354c;  Buckwheat 
Flour,  5@55ic;  Pearl  Barley,  4@4^c  per  lb; 
Normal  Nutriment,  $3  per  case  of  1  dozen  cans; 
Breakfast  Delight,  $3.25  per  case  of  2  dozen  pack- 
ages. 

BRAN— Quotable  at  $i6@i6.5o  per  ton. 

HAY — The  market  is  in  fairly  good  shape,  con- 
sidering all  incidental  circumstances.  Moderate 
demand  prevails  for  the  several  descriptions,  though 
the  better  qualities  attract  the  bulk  of  custom.  Wire- 
bound  hay  sells  at  $1  per  ton  less  than  rope-tound 
hay.  Following  are  wholesale  city  prices  for  rope- 
bound  hay:  Wheat,  tglA@i3%;  Wheat  and  Oat, 
$9K@I2J4;  Wild  Oat,  $g'A@n'A:  Alfalfa,  $8@to; 
Barley,  $9@io^;  Compressed,  $io@i2;  Stock,  $8@ 
10  Jff  ton. 

HOPS — No  improvement  in  prices.  Trade  is 
slow.    Quotable  at  I5@i8c  $  ft. 

RYE— Quotable  at  87  %  @goc  $  ctl. 

BUCKWHEAT — Quotable  at  $i.20@$i.30  ^  ctl. 

GROUND  BARLEY— Quotable  at  $16.50(5^7.50 
per  ton. 

POTATOES— Supplies  continue  liberal,  causing 
easy  tone  to  prices.  We  quote :  New  Potatoes, 
—  per  ft;  Sweets,  75c@$i  per  ctl;  Garnet  Chiles, 
45@55c;  Early  Rose,  40@5oc;  River  Burbanks, 
3o@4oc;  River  Red,  3o@35c;  Salinas  Burbanks, 
6s@85c  #  ctl. 

NUTS— Very  little  doing  either  in  Almonds  or 
Walnuts.  For  Peanuts  there  is  fair  inquiry. 
We  quote  as  follows;  Chestnuts,  6@8c  per  ft; 
Walnuts,  6  @  7&c  for  hard  shell,  S@gc  for 
soft  shell  and  8@gc  for  paper  shell;  Chile  Walnuts 
8@9c;  California  Almonds,  io@nc  for  soft  shell, 
6@7C  for  hard  shell  and  nK@i2^ci°r  paper  shell; 
Peanuts,  3@4c;  Hickory  Nuts,  5@6c;  Filberts, 
io@ioMc;  Pecans,  5@8c  for  rough  and  8@ioc  for 
polished;  Brazil  Nuts,  io@nc;  Cocoanuts,  $4@5  # 
too.  . 

HONEY— Market  quiet  and  easy,  supplies  being 
liberal.  Comb,  10  54  @  n}4c  #  lb  for  bright, 
and  8@ioc  for  dark  to  light  amber;  water  white 
extracted,  5@554c;  amber  extracted,  4K@Sc:  darki 
4tf@4«ctf  ft. 

BUTTER— Of  the  better  grades  of  fresh  Butter 
the  supply; is  not  in  excess  of  trade  wants,  and 
prices  for^such;!  stock  continue  steady  and  firm. 
Ordinary  [qualitiesj  are '  illiberal  receipt  at  easy 


figures.  We  quote  as  follows:  Fancy  Creamery.  28® 
30c;  fancy  dairy,  25@2754c;  good  to  choice,  2i@24c; 
common  grades,  i7@20c  $  ft;  store  lots,  n@i5c; 
pickled  roll,  I4@i8c;  firkin,  I4@i7c. 

CHEESE— Is  in  fairly  good  demand.  We 
quote:  Choice  fancy  to  new,  I2@i3c;  fair  to 
good,  9@nc;  Eastern,  ordinary  to  fine,  n@i4C 
$  ft. 

EGGS — The  market  is  still  largely  overstocked 
and  prices  are  altogether  favorable  for  consumers. 
We  quote:  California  ranch,  I7@20c;  store  lots, 
I4@i6c;  Eastern  Eggs,  cold  storage,  io@i3c 
Oregon  Eggs,  12  to  14c  #  dozen. 

ONIONS— Choice  Onions  have  been  in  demand 
for  shipping  purposes,  and  some  sales  were  made 
above  quoted  figures.    Quotable  at  $i@i.6o  $  ctl. 

DRIED  PEAS— We  quote:  Green,  $r.40@i.so; 
Blackeye.  $1.60(3)1.70;  Niles,  $r.5o@i.75  $  ctl. 

BEANS — Trade  is  of  very  slow  order  and  the 
market  does  not  show  much  strength.  We  quote: 
Bayos,  $i.9o@$2;  Butter,  $i.75@r.9o  for  small  and 
$2@2.25  for  large;  Pink,  $i.5o@i.62}4  ;  Red,  $1.75® 
1.95;  Lima,  $i.90@2.io;  Pea,  $2.i5@2.3o;  Small 
White.  $2@2.i5;  Large  White,  $2(0)2.1254  $  ctl. 

VEGETABLES— Supplies  are  very  limited,  and 
will  likely  continue  so  until  warmer  weather  comes 
along.  We  quote  as  follows:  Asparagus,  io@2oc 
<P  lb. ;  Mushrooms,  8@toc  ^  lb.  for  common  and 
i5@2oc  ^  lb.  for  good  to  choice;  Rhubarb,  7@ 
8c  $  ft;  Green  Peas,  8@ioc;  String  Beans,  20@25c 
^  ft;  Marrowfat  Squash,  $15  #rton;  Green  Peppers, 
20@25c  $  ft.;  Tomatoes,  75c@$t.25  $  box;  Tur- 
nips, 75c  $  ctl;  Beets,  75c  sack;  Parsnips,  $1.25 
#  ctl;  Carrots,  40@soc;  Cabbage,  5o@55c;  Garlic, 
i'A@3c  $  ft;  Cauliflower,  6o@70c  $  dozen;  Dry 
Peppers,  10c  ill  ft;  Dry  Okra,  15c  per  ft. 

FRESH  FRUIT— Apples  of  strictly  choice  qual- 
ity are  not  plentiful,  but  stocks  of  common  grades 
are  heavy.  We  quote:  Apples,  $i@$i.25  $  box  for 
good  to  choice,  and  35@75C  for  common  to  fair; 
Choice  Mountain  Apples,  $i.25@i.5oc  $  box. 

CITRUS  FRUIT— Trade  is  quiet  and  slow, 
with  prices  ruling  against  sellers.  Buyers  are  cau- 
tious, and  scrutinize  offerings  very  closely,  as  there 
is  much  stock  on  the  market  that  is  more  or  less 
damaged  by  frost.  Domestic  Lemons  are  in  fair 
request,  and  quotations  for  a  desirable  article  are 
steady.  Shipments  of  California  Lemons  are  re- 
ported to  have  been  made  to  Minneapolis  this 
season  with  good  results.  We  quote:  Fair 
to  choice  Navel  Oranges,  $1  ©2.85  per  box;  Seed- 
lings, 75c@$i;  Mandarin  Oranges,  65@9oc  $ 
box;  Mexican  Limes,  $6@7  per  box;  California 
Limes,  $i@t.so  per  box;  Lemons,  Sicily,  $4 
@5;  California  Lemons,  $i@2  for  common  and 
$2.25(0)3  for  good  to  choice;  Bananas,  $1.50 
"2.50  per  bunch;    Hawaiian    Pineapples,  $2.50 

3;  Mexican  Pineapples,  $3@4  per  dozen. 

POULTRY — The  market  is  in  a  demoralized  con- 
dition, supplies  of  Eastern  having  been  large  within 
the  past  few  days,  while  the  demand  is  of  limited 
proportions.  We  quote  as  follows:  Live  Tur- 
keys—Gobblers, 9@ioc;  Hens,  n@i2c;  dresstd 
Turkeys,  io@i3C  $  ft;  Roosters,  $3.50(0)4  for  o'd 
and  $3.50(0)5  for  young;  Fryers,  $4^4.50;  Broilers, 
$3@4;  Hens,  $4(0)5;  Ducks,  $350(2)4.50;  Geese, 
$i.5o@i.75  $  pair;  Pigeons,  $t@i.25  $  doz.  for 
old  and  $1.25(8)1.50  for  young. 

GAME — Finds  but  limited  custom.  We  quote: 
Quail,  $1  $  dozen;  Canvasbacks,  $3@4;  Mallard, 
$2.5o@3;  Widgeon,  75c@$i;  Teal,  75c@$t;  Sprig, 
$t@i.25;  Small  Ducks,  so@75c;  Gray  Geese,  $2@ 
2.50;  White  Geese,  so@75c;  Brant,  $1(0)1.25;  English 
Snipe,  f  1.75(8)2  doz.;  Common  Snipe,  75c@$i  ^ 
doz.;  Honkers,  $3(0)3.50;  Hare, 75c@$i;  Rabbits, $1 
©1.50  |?  doz. 

PROVISIONS— We  quote  as  follows:  Eastern 
hams,  I2%@i3c  #  ft;  California  hams,  12c; 
Bacon,  Eastern,  extra  light,  I5@i6c;  medium, 
ii@iiKc;  do,  light,  12c;  do,  light,  clear.  13 
@i3Kc;  light,  medium,  boneless,  I2%c;  Pork, 
prime  mess,  $i4@is;  do,  mess,  $i8@i9;  do, 
clear,$2i;  do,  family,  $24  bbl;  Pigs'  Feet,  $12.50 
per  bbl;  Beef,  mess,  bbls,  $7.50(0)8;  do  extra  mess, 
bbls,  $8_50@9;  do,  family,  $9.50@io;  extra  do, 
$n@n.5o  $  bbl;  do,  smoked,  io@io54c;  Eastern 
lard,  tierces,  8@8%c;  do  prime  steam,  io%c;  East- 
ern pure,  10-ft  pails,  nAc;  5-ft  pails  n%c;  3  ft, 
11 24c;  California,  10-ft  tins,  ioAc;  do,  5-ft,  11c; 
do,  kegs,  Ii54@i2c;  do,  20-ft  buckets,  11c;  com- 
pound, 8c  for  tierces  and  854c  for  hf  bbls. 

WOOL — Some  little  inquiry  is  reported  for  scour- 
ing purposes.  Otherwise,  there  is  no  life  to  the 
situation.    We  quote  spring: 

California,  year's  fleece,  7@8c;  do  6  to  8  months, 
7@9c;  do  Foothill,  io@iic;  do  Northern,  i2@i3c; 
do  extra  Humboldt  and  Mendocino,  ii@I3c;  Ne- 
vada, choice  and  light,  I2@t4c;  do  heavy,  8@ioc; 
Oregon,  Eastern,  choice,  io@iic;  do  Eastern,  poor, 
7@9c;  do  Valley,  I2@I4C.  We  quote  fall:  Free 
Mountain,  6@9C;  Northern  defective,  5@8c; 
Southern  and  San  Joaquin,  3@Sc. 

HIDES  AND  SKINS— Quotable  as  follows  : 
Sound.  Culls. 

Heavy  Steers,  57  fts up,  $  ft. 5    @  c     4    @ — c 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  fts. 4    @ — c     354@ — c 

Light,  42  to  47  fts  3    @354c  2lA@3- 

Cows,  over  50  fts  3   @3'Ac  2'A@— 

Light  Cows,  30  to  50  fts  3    @ — c     z'A@ — c 

Stags  2  54@ — c     2  OH— 

Kips,  17  to  30  fts  4   @ — c     3   @ — c 

Veal  Skins,  10  to  17  fts  5    @ — c     4  @— 

Calf  Skins,  5  to  io  fts  7    @ — c     6    @ — c 

Dry  Hides,  usual  selection,  7c;  Dry  Kips, 
7c;  Calf  Skins,  do,  7c;  Cull  Hides,  Kip  and 
Calf,  4c;  Pelts,  Shearling,  io@20c  each;  do,  short, 
2S@3SC  each;  do,  medium,  40@5oceach;  do,  long 
wool,  5o@75c  each;  Deer  Skins,  summer,  25c;  do, 
good  medium,  15c;  do,  winter,  5c  per  lb;  Goat  Skins, 
25@40C  apiece  for  prime  to  perfect,  io@2oc  for 
damaged,  and  5@ioc  each  for  Kids. 

TALLOW— We  quote:  Refined,  5&c;  rendered, 
4K@4^c;  country  Tallow,  4@4&c;  Grease,  3® 
3>4c  per  lb. 

San  Francisco  Meat  Market. 

The  only  change  that  has  occurred  in  a  week  was 
a  small  advance  in  Mutton  quotations,  owing  to  less 
liberal  receipts.  Following  are  the  rates  for  whole 
carcasses  from  slaughterers  to  dealers  : 

BEEF— First  quality,  554@6c;  second  quality 
4^@5c;  third  quality,  354@4C  $ 

CALVES— Quotable  at  4@sc  for  large,  and  6@ 
7c  #  ft  for  small. 

MUTTON— Quotable  at  7@8c  $  ft. 
LAMB-Spring,  I2!4@isc  W  lb- 
PORK— Live  Hogs,  on  foot,  grain  fed,  heavy  and 
medium,  sc;  small  Hogs,  5^@5J*c:Jstock  Hogs, 
4'A@4Hc;  dressed  Hogs,  7@7^c  #_lb. 
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Squirrel  and  Gopher  Exterminator! 

IN  SMALL  AND  LARGE  CANS. 


Commission  Merchants. 


ALLISON.  GRAY  &  CO., 

601 , 603, 605, 607  &  609  Front  St., 
And  300  Washington  Street,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

 GENERAL  


Commission  -  Merchants, 

GREEN  and  DRIED  FRUITS, 

Poultry,  Eggs,  Game,  Grain,  Produce  and 
 Wool.  


p.STEINHAGEN&C? 


404  & 4-06  DAVIS  ST S.F. 


MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 


-AND- 


General  Commission  Merchants, 

310  California  St.,  S.  P. 
Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchango. 


(9"Personal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal  advances 
made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of  interest. 


MONEY  TO  LOAN 


ON  FARMING 
and  ORCHARD 

From  &10UU  upwards  at  market  rates.  )  PROPERTIES 
We  also  deal  in  county  lands.  Several  foreclosed  prop- 
erties for  sale  cheap,  on  easy  terms.  Writ  for  list,  or  if 
you  desire  to  sell,  send  us  full  particulars.  -  LINDSAY  & 
CRAIG,  L<>nd  and  Financial  Agents,  Crocker  Building, 
San  Francisco. 


VAN  DRAKE  &  TAYLOR. 

523  MISSION  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  Cal, 
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ALIFORNIA  P  RUITS 

—  AND- 

HOW  TO  GROW  THEM. 


A  MANUAL  OF  METHODS  WHICH   HAVE  YIELDED 
GREATEST  SUCCESS;  WITH  LISTS  OF  VARIETIES 
BEST   ADAPTED   TO   THE  DIFFERENT 
DISTRICTS  OF  THE  STATE. 

PRACTICAL,  EXPLICIT, COMPREHENSIVE. 

Embodying  the  Experience  and  Methods  ot  Hundred; 
of  Successful  Growers,  and  Constituting  a  Trust- 
worthy Guide  by  which  the  Inexperienced 
may  Successfully  Produce  the  Fruita 
for  wlilch  California  Is  Famous. 

SECOND  EDITION,  REVISED  AND  ENLARGED. 

BY  EDWARD  J.  WICKSON,  A.  M. 

Assoc.  Prof.  Agriculture,  Horticulture  anu  Entomology, 
University  of  California;   Horticultural  Editor 
Pacific  Rural  Prkbb,  San  Franolsco;  Sec'y 
California  State  Horticultural  So- 
ciety, Pres.  California  State 
Floral  Soolety;  Etc 

Large  Octavo— 599  Pages,  Fnlly  IHuslratett. 

PRICE  $3,  POSTPAID. 


FOR  SAIil  BY 

THE  DEWEY  PUBLISHING  OO., 

Publishers  Pacific  Rural  Press, 
220  Market  Street,  Elevator,  12  Front  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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BUSINESS  COLLEGE. 

24  POST  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

FOR  SEVENTY- FIVE  DOLLARS 

Thla  College  Instructs  in  Shorthand,  Type-Writing,  Book- 
keeping, Telegraphy,  Penmanship,  Drawing,  all  the 
English  branches,  and  everything  pertaining  to  business, 
for  full  six  months.  We  have  sixteen  teachers  and  give 
Individual  Instruction  to  all  our  pupils.  Our  school  has 
Its  graduates  in  every  part  of  the  State.  tT  SEND  FOR 
CIRCULAR.    E.  P.  HEALD,  Pres.   0.  S.  HALKY,  Sea 


A  LOT  FOR  $1  A  WEEK 

A  dollar  a  week  for  sixty  weeks,  buys  a  lot  26x126  feot 
east  of  Chicago  Heights,  the  great  manufacturing  su- 
burb of  Chicago.  Sixteen  factories,  streets  paved,  stone 
sidewalk,  beautiful  shade  trees,  Bchools,  churches,  etc 
No  doubt  these  lots  will  treble  In  value  within  one  year. 

No  such  bargain  was  ever  offorod  in  Chicago  Real  Es- 
tate. These  lots  are  now  on  the  Belt  Line  where  facto- 
ries are  now  is  successful  operation,  employing  over 
60,000  people.    Business  transacted  for  non-residents. 

Address,  DeForrest  Land  Co.,  Unity  Building,  Chicago. 


[Sr  [  WELL  MACHINERYw»rks- 

All  kinds  of  tool-.    Fortune  for  I  lie  driller  by  untntr  our 

Adamnnlinepr  *K;eali  take  rtoore.   Perfected   "ilti- 

icsl  Artesian  Pumping  Rim  to  w..rk  bj  Steam  Ai  r,  etc. 
Letushel|.v.u.  THE  AM  Kit  14' A  N  WKI.I.WOKKH, 
Aurora,  III  t   4'blca<ro.  Ill  :    Uallaa,  Tex. 


LOANS  AND  MINES. 

Loans  negotiated  on  first-class  securities.  Mines  and 
mining  prospects  of  guaranteed  value  sold  on  working 
bonds.  O.  H.  DWlNBLLE,  Grand  Hotel,  HUB 
Vranclsco.  Cal. 


ORANGE  CULTURE  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

Now  that  the  interest  in  the  culture  of  the  orange  is 
extending  so  as  to  embrace  nearly  all  parts  of  the  State, 
a  book  giving  the  rosults  of  experience  In  parts  of  the 
Stato  whore  the  growth  of  tho  fruit  has  boen  longest  pur- 
sued will  be  found  of  wldo  usofulnoss. 

"Orange  Culture  in  California"  was  written  by  Those 
A.  Garoy  ol  Los  Angoles,  aftor  many  years  of  practical 
oxporlenco  and  observation  In  tho  growth  of  the  fruit. 
It  Is  a  woll-prlntcd  hand-book  of  227  pages,  and  treats  of 
nurBery  practice,  planting  of  orange  orohards,  cultiva- 
tion and  irrigation,  pruning,  estimates  of  cost  of  planta- 
tions, bost  varieties,  etc. 

Thobook  Is  sont  post-paid  at  tho  roduccd  price  of  76 
oents  per  copy,  In  cloth  binding.  AddreBB  DKWBY  PUB- 
LISHING CO.,  Publishers  "Paolflo  Rural  Press,"  SM 

Vfarket  St..  San  Francisco. 


CALIFORNIA^; 


want  to  know  about  California 
'  •  Padflo  States,  send  for  the 
rawaVK  R0BAL  PBKaa. 
lb*  best  Illustrated  and  Leading  Farming  and  Horticultural 
Weekly  of  tho  Far  West.  Trial,  60o  for  3  inos.  Two  sample 
Z aSu  oSH :  Kstahllshed  1870.  DK WEY.PUBUBHINO 
CO.,  320  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 
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escape  before  it  has  been  properly  acted  up- 
on by  the  oxygen  of  the  air. 

Effects  of  Trees  on  Climate. 

As  to  humidity  of  air,  we  find  that  the  an- 
nual evaporation  within  the  forests  is  about 
one-half  of  that  in  the  open  field;  not  only  is 
the  evaporation  within  a  forest  greatest  in 
May  and  June,  but  the  difference  between 
this  and  the  evaporation  in  the  open  field  is 
also  then  a  maximum,  which  Is  the  saving 
due  to  the  presence  of  the  woods,  says  Prof. 
B.  E.  Fernow  In  Manufacturer?  Gazette. 
The  average  annual  evaporation  within  the 
woods  is  about  44  per  cent  of  that  in  the  field. 
Fully  half  of  the  field  evaporation  is  saved 
by  the  presence  of  the  forest. 

The  quantity  of  moisture  thrown  into  the 
air  by  transpiration  from  the  leaves  in  the  for- 
est is  sometimes  three  times  that  from  ahori- 
zontal  water  surface  of  the  same  extent,  and 
at  other  times  it  is  less  than  that  of  the  water. 
The  transpiration  from  leaves  in  full 
sunshine  is  decidedly  greater  than  from 
leaves  in  the  diffused  daylight  or  darkness. 
The  absolute  amount  of  annual  transpiration 
observed  in  forests  of  mature  oaks  and 
beeches  in  central  Europe  is  about  one- 
quarter  of  the  total  annual  precipitation. 

The  percentage  of  rainfall  evaporated  at 
the  surface  of  the  ground  Is  about  40  per  cent 
for  the  whole  year  in  the  open  field  and  about 
12  per  cent  for  the  forest,  and  is  greater  under 
deciduous  than  under  evergreen  forests. 
The  evaporation  from  a  saturated  bare  soil 
in  the  forest  is  about  the  same  as  that  from  a 
water  surface  in  the  forest,  other  conditions 
being  the  same.  The  presence  of  forest  lit- 
ter like  that  lying  naturally  in  undisturbed 
forests  hinders  the  evaporation  from  the  soil 
to  a  remarkable  extent,  since  It  saves  seven- 
eighths  of  what  would  otherwise  be  lost. 

The  total  quantity  of  moisture  returned 
into  the  atmosphere  from  a  forest  by  tran- 
spiration and  evaporation  from  the  trees  and 
soil  is  about  75  per  cent  of  the  precipitation. 
For  other  forms  of  vegetation  it  is  about  the 
same,  or  sometimes  larger,  varying  between 
70  percent  and  90  per  cent;  in  this  respect  the 
forest  is  surpassed  by  the  cereals  and  grasses, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  evaporation 
from  a  bare  soil  Is  scarcely  30  per  cent  of  the 
precipitation. 

The  absolute  humidity  within  a  forest  ex- 
ceeds that  of  the  glades  and  the  plains  by  a 
small  quantity.  The  relative  humidity  in  the 
forest  is  also  larger  in  the  forest  than  in  the 
glades  or  plains  by  two  to  four  per  cent. 
Forests  of  evergreens  have  from  two  to  four 
times  the  influence  in  increasing  relative 
humidity  than  do  forests  of  deciduous  trees. 
The  gauges  in  European  forest  stations 
catch  from  75  to  85  per  cent  when  placed  under 
the  trees,  the  balance  representing  that  which 
passes  through  the  foliage  and  drips  to  the 
ground  or  runs  down  along  the  trunks  of 
trees,  or  else  is  intercepted  or  evaporated. 
The  percentage  withheld  by  the  trees,  and 
which  either  evaporates  from  their  surface  or 
trickles  along  the  trunk  to  the  ground,  is 
somewhat  greater  in  the  leafy  season,  though 
the  difference  is  not  great. 

Deciduous  and  evergreen  trees  show  but 
slight  differences  in  this  respect.  More  rain 
is  usually  caught  by  gauges  at  a  given  height 
above  the  forest  crown  than  at  the  same 
height  in  open  fields,  but  It  still  remains 
doubtful  whether  the  rainfall  itself  is  really 
larger  over  the  forests,  since  the  recorded 
catch  of  the  rain  gauge  still  requires  a  cor- 
rection for  the  influence  of  the  force  of  the 
wind  at  the  gauge.  In  such  cases,  where  over 
a  large  area  deforestation  and  reforestation 
have  seemingly  gone  hand  in  hand  with  de- 
crease and  increase  of  rainfall,  the  possible 
secular  change  in  rainfall  must  also  be  con- 
sidered. 

Fortune  or  Mlsa-Fortune. 

If  you  have  no  employment,  or  are  being  poorly 

Said  for  the  work  you  are  doing,  then  write  to  B.  F. 
ohnson  &  Co.,  of  Richmond.Va.,  and  they  will  show 
you  how  to  transform  Miss-fortune  into  Madame- 
tortune.  Try  it. 


Soience  of  Weather. 

B.  S.  Pague,  weather  forecast  official  in 
charge  of  the  San  Francisco  station,  de- 
livered a  highly  instructive  lecture  recently 
to  the  students  of  the  Leland  Stanford  Jr. 
University.  After  giving  an  exhaustive  con- 
temporaneous history  of  the  subject  of 
weather  forcasting  he  said,  in  part: 

Weather  forcasting  is  practical  meteor 
ology.  It  is  the  applying  of  all  known  laws 
to  current  conditions  and  deducting  proba- 
ble results. 

Simultaneous  eye  reading  observations 
are  made  at  all  Weather  Bureau  stations  at 
8  A.  M.  and  8  p.  M.  seventy-fifth  meridian 
time  (or  5  a.  m.  and  5  p.  m.  Pacific  time). 
These  observations,  consisting  of  the  read- 
ings of  the  barometer,  thermometer,  the 
wind  vane,  the  anemometer,  the  rain  gauge, 
clouds  and  deductions  for  the  relative 
humidity,  the  character  of  the  weather  and 
any  special  phenomena  that  might  be  ob- 
served, are  enciphered  and  telegraphed  to 
selected  centers,  from  whence  they  are  again 
distributed. 

At  San  Francisco  we  have  reports  from 
Chicago  westward,  from  Texas  north  to  the 
northern  stations  of  the  British  Northwest. 
These  observations  are  entered  on  charts. 
Lines  connecting  places  of  equal  barometric 
pressure,  called  isobars,  are  quickly  drawn. 
Lines  connecting  places  of  the  same  tem- 
perature, called  isotherms,  are  next  drawn. 
Then  on  the  second  chart  are  lines  drawn  to 
show  the  changes  in  the  temperature  during 
the  past  twenty-four  hours,  and  on  the  third 
chart  are  lines  drawn  showing  the  atmos- 
pheric pressure  and  lines  drawn  encircling 
rainfalls  and  cloud  areas.  Thus  having  the 
three  sets  of  charts  prepared,  the  forecaster 
sees  at  a  glance  where  the  pressure  is  the 
highest  and  where  the  lowest;  where  the 
greatest  and  least  changes  in  the  pressure 
have  occurred  during  the  preceding  twelve 
and  twenty-four  hours,  when  rain  has  or  has 
not  fallen  and  when  the  temperature  has  in- 
creased or  diminished  the  amount  of  clouds. 
These  are  the  facts  known  to  the  forecaster, 
and  from  them  he  is  to  deduce  the  probable 
weather  to  come. 

The  atmospheric  disturbances  affecting 
the  weather  in  California  usually  show  them- 
selves first  in  the  north  off  Vancouver  island 
or  off  the  Washington  coast.  Some  few 
move  from  the  southwest  and  first  appear 
off  the  southwest  California  coast.  These 
latter,  however,  are  rare. 

I  would  call  your  attention  to  the  daily 
weather  map  published  every  morning  and 
commend  it  to  your  attention  and  study.  A 
careful  perusal  of  it  daily,  a  study  of  the 
constant  atmospheric  changes  noted  thereon 
from  day  to  day  would  soon  enable  you  to 
deduce  your  own  conclusions  and  not  be  de- 
pendent on  the  official  forecasts.  Observe 
the  movement  of  the  low  pressures  or  storm 
centers,  the  influence  that  the  high  pressure 
exerts  from  one  day  until  the  next,  notice 
the  position  to-day  of  a  certain  isobar  and 
compare  it  with  the  same  isobar  of  the  day 
following  and  you  will  find  yourself  inter- 
ested in  the  movements  and  deducing  valu- 
able conclusions,  ever  remembering  that  a 
southern  deflection  of  the  storm  or  low  area 
will  cause  rain  In  California,  while  an  east- 
ern movement  of  the  storm  will  allow  fair 
weather  to  continue. 

On  the  Pacific  Slope,  and  especially  in 
California,  the  dry  and  wet  seasons  or 
periods  of  the  year  are  more  definitely 
marked.  The  cause  of  the  wet  and  dry 
seasons  in  summer  is  because  the  low  pres- 
sure or  storm  center  moves  eastward  at 
such  a  high  altitude  that  its  influence  seldom 
extends  farther  south  than  Washington,  and 
at  times  not  to  the  northern  Washington 
line.  In  winter  these  low  pressure  or  storm 
centers  are  deflected  south,  causing  the 
rains  which  occur. 

Smoke-Preventing  Laws. 

The  last  Legislature  of  Massachusetts 
passed  a  law  regulating  the  smoke  nuisance 
in  the  large  cities.  This  law  provides  that 
In  cities  of  over  300,000  inhabitants,  after 
July  1st  of  the  present  year,  no  person 
should  use  bituminous  coal  for  the  purpose 
of  making  steam  in  boilers  in  any  building, 
unless  the  furnace  in  which  said  coal  is 
burned  is  so  built  or  equipped  that  at  least 
75  per  cent  of  the  smoke  is  consumed  or 
otherwise  prevented  from  entering  the  at- 
mosphere." The  penalty  was  fixed  at  not 
less  than  $10  nor  more  than  $100  for  each 
week  during  which  the  violation  of  the  law 
should  continue.  In  commenting  on  this,  a 
scientific  writer  says  it  is  hoped  that  other 
States  will  enact  similar  laws.  It  is  an  easy 
matter  to  prevent  the  smoking  of  furnace 
fires,  and  there  is  also  economy  in  burning 
the  smoke,  which,  as  everybody  knows,  is 
composed  of  fine  coal,  which  is  allowed  to 


Kerosene  was  first  used  for  lighting  pur- 
poses in  1826. 

The  earliest  treatise  on  arithmetic  is  by 

Euclid,  B.  C.  300. 
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CLYDESDALE  STALLION 

FOR  SALE. 

CANNY  JAM  1 1.  (6574),  VoL  XI,  C.  S.  B.  Call  on  or 
address  B.  P.  HOBR,  Mt.  Eden,  California. 


Vegetable  Photography. 

The  following  appeared  in  "  Notes  and 
Queries  "  some  20  or  30  years  ago:  "While 
any  fruit,  peach,  nectarine,  or  apricot,  is  yet 
in  a  green  state,  affix  an  adhesive  label, 
your  initial,  or  any  other  private  mark  to  the 
side  exposed  to  the  sun.  The  ripe  fruit  thus 
labeled  will  carry  its  unobliterated  green 
stamp  into  the  market.  This  simple  opera- 
tion, should  it  fail  to  preserve  the  fruit,  will 
at  least  enable  the  owner  to  identify  It  if 
stolen."  Probably  the  method  referred  to  is 
one  of  the  first  steps  that  has  been  made 
toward  the  process  of  "  photographing  "  on 
leaves,  etc. 

To  Arrest  a  Cold. 

Tincture  gelsemium  gtt.  a 

Liquid  ergot   "  5 

Camphor  water  dr.  4 

Mix  and  take  every  hour  immediately  the 
cold  is  felt.  If  this  is  taken  for  twelve 
hours,  at  the  same  time  keeping  indoors  in 
the  warmth,  many  a  cold  will  be  cut  short. — 
Cor.  Bl.  Schweiz,  Aertze. 


CHOICE  FRUIT  TRACTS. 

Santa  Clara  County. 

Qfl  APRFS  (ONE-HALF  CLEARED)  BEST  FRUIT 
u V  nun  kg  |,n(j  near  Saratoga,  at  $40  per  acre. 

IR-APRF  TRAPT  bearing  prunes,  near 

nwilt.  innvl,  Campbells.  Modern  cot- 
tage, nine  rooms.  A  floe  property  and  cheap.  Prioe 
$9600;  one-half  may  remain  on  mortgage.  Will  exchange 
for  city  or  Oakland  property.  ALSO 

PRETTY  COTTAGE  FIVE  RO0MS.  near 

mtl  I  I  vUl  I  nUt,  University,  Berkeley. 
Lot  f>0xl60.  Good  neighborhood.  Content  walks.  Price 
$4000 

Send  lor  descriptive  list  to  other  properties. 

JOHN  F.  BYXBBB, 

No.  88  Market  Street  San  Francluo. 


PARENTS.  ATTENTION  I 

A GERMAN  GENTLEMAN  OP  ADVANCED  AGE. 
lately  arrived  from  Buenos  Ayres,  would  like  to  give 
private  lessons  in  Spanish,  French  or  German,  aa  well  as 
elementary  tuition  of  children.  A  respectable  family  In 
the  southern  counties  would  be  preferred  and  a  decent 
and  cordial  position  in  the  family  more  highly  regarded 
than  a  high  salary.  References,  If  required,  can  be 
given.   Address  ADOLFO  FLUQER,  care  of  this  paper. 


Sure  Cure  for  Sprain,  Bruise  or  Hurt ! 

^ST.JACOBSOIL 

You'll  Use  it  Always  for  a  Like  Mishap. 


Now  is  the  time  when  you  should  protect  your 
families.  ....... 

Take  a  policy  in  the  only  company  which  loans 
its  money  to  the  farmers  of  California — 

THE  PACIFIC  MUTUAL  LIFE  INS.  CO. 

KILGARIF  &  BEAVER,  General  Agents, 
PACIFIC  MUTUAL  BUILDING,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  OAL. 


w 


A  GOOD  OFFER! 

E  WILL  SEND  FREE  OF  ANY  CHARGE  TO  ANY  NEW  SUBSCRIBER  TO  THE  PACIFIC  KUKAL 
PKE9S  for  one  year,  the  celebrated  book, 

Dairying  for  Profit, 

By  MRS.  F.  M.  JONES,  ol  Brockville,  Judge  of  Butter  at  World's  Fair,  Chicago;  owner  of  the  grandest  set  of 
Jerseys,  and  the  Moat  .Successful  Dairy  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  continent,  and  famous  all  through  the 
United  States,  Canada,  England  and  Australia.  Mrs.  Jones  makes  7000  POUNDS  OF  BOTTBB  A 
YE  A  R,  which  all  sells  at  far  above  the  highest  price  ever  obtained  in  Canada,  and  her  hook  tells  you  JUST 
HOW  SHE  MAKE*  AND  MARKETS  IT  so  as  to  bring  this  price.  Also  HOW  SHE  FEEDS  HER 
COWS,  and  the  butter  yield  of  many  of  them.  It  has  a  large  picture  of  one  of  the  most  famous  Jersey  Cows  in  the 
world. 

It  gives  the  daily  record,  for  a  whole  year  of  Jersey  Cow  Mastena,  that  gave  8000  POUNDS  OF  MILK 
WPTCH  MADE  654  POUNDS  OF  BU'lTER,  all  within  her  Kith  year ! 

The  recent  te  ts  at  Chicago  have  proved  the  Jersey  to  be  far  the  most  profltaole  cow  any  one  can  keep,  and 
Mrs.  Jones  has  proved  what  she  can  make  out  of  them,  on  plain  farmer's  keep  and  management,  no  panirering. 
Her  herd  has  won  27  MEDALS  (gold,  silver  and  bronze);  800  CASH  PRIZES;  besides  DIPLOMAS; 
SOLID  SILVER  CUP,  value  8340,  at  Kellogg  sale  In  N.  Y.  for  highest  price  obtained;  that  SILVER  TEA  SET  at 
London,  Oct.,  Can  ,  for  THREE  BEST  DAIRY  COWS  OF  ANY  BREED. 

One  gentleman  writes:   "  I  have  Prof.  's  book  on  Dairying,  cost  me  910,  but  practically  Mrs.  Jones'  book 

Is  worth  more."   This  book  we  propose 

TO  OIVE  YOU,  FREE, 

For  every  new  subscription.    Or,  we  will  mall  it  to  you  for  30  cents. 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  220  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


7  SPRAY  PUMP  ~  $5.50.  M° 
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TO M ATI C   MIXER        BARREL  ATTACHMENT. 

rsed  hy  the  leading  Kntomologists  of  the  U.  8. 
valuable  illus.  Book  (worth  $5.00)  given  to  each 
purchaser.  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 
or  Money  Refunded.  Illus.  Book  on  Spraying 
Free.  Rapid  sellers.  One  Agent  has  already  sola 
over  2.000.   For  full  particulars  and  terms,  address 


llspray  io  acres  per  day.  BAKER  &  HAMILTON.  San  Francisco. 
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Patrons  of  Husbandry. 

{Continued  from  page  i 32.) 

From  Grass  Valley. 

Mrs.  R.  S.  Twitchell  writes  from  Grass 
Valley  that  the  annual  installation  was  held 
with  open  doors.  All  of  the  new  officers 
were  on  hand  and  the  exercises  passed  off 
in  fine  style.    Says  the  correspondent : 

After  this  part  of  the  programme  was 
ended,  supper  was  announced,  to  which  all 
did  ample  justice,  and  then  came  singing 
and  recitations,  all  of  which  were  listened 
to  with  attention  and  each  applauded  in  its 
turn.  Some  of  our  friends  from  the  outside 
helped  us  In  the  way  of  entertaining  our 
friends. 

No  particular  news  from  this  section  of 
country.  We  are  having  lots  of  rain  this 
winter,  which  means  a  bountiful  summer 
and  autumn.  Our  grange  is  lively  for  this 
time  of  the  year,  and  has  received  the  an- 
nouncement from  the  secretary  of  the  State 
Grange  of  date  of  grangers'  days  at  the 
Midwinter  Fair.  Will  try  to  be  there  as 
many  of  us  as  can  make  it  possible.  Have 
also  received  the  shortened  rituals  sent  from 
San  Jose;  had  no  time  to  examine  them 
at  last  meeting.  It  strikes  us  they  are 
rather  too  short.  What  are  your  views  on 
the  question,  Mr.  Editor?  Can't  you  give 
them  in  the  Rural?  Where  are  all  the 
grange  correspondents  ?  Now  that  Mr. 
Ohleyer  has  gone  East  we  shall  have  no 
one  to  write  letters  for  the  Grange  Depart- 
ment.   How  we  shall  miss  him. 

The  State  Lecturer's  articles  are  just 
what  we  need,  especially  the  women 
lecturers  of  subordinate  granges,  something 
to  read  on  the  topic  for  each  month  that 
will  bring  out  discussion  from  the  other 
members.  Would  it  be  right  to  ask  ques- 
tions in  this  department  such  as  this : 
How  can  the  L.  of  a  grange  "exemplify 
the  unwritten  work  and  see  that  it  is  cor- 
rectly given"  as  charged  in  the  installing 
ceremony,  never  having  heard  it  given  only 
by  the  masters  of  their  own  grange  ?  What 
other  way  is  there  for  me  to  learn  it  in  order 
to  know  whether  it  is  given  correctly  or  not  ? 
Will  some  one  be  kind  enough  to  answer 
through  the  columns  of  the  Rural  Press  ? 


jieeds,  Hants,  Etc. 


Pacific  Nursery, 

COR.  BAKER  AND  LOMBARD  ST8., 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

FRENCH  PRUNES  on  Myrobolan. 
APPLES,  leading  varieties  on  imported  French  Seed- 
lings. 

PE»OHES,  leading  varieties. 

CHERRIES,  leading  varieties  in  one  and  two-year- 
old  trees. 

PEARS,  APRICOT.*,  GRAPES  and  OLIVES 

AT  VERY  LOW  PRICES. 
— Also— 

Monterey  Cypress,  Pines,  Spruces,  Palms  and 

other  Ornamenttl  Trees  and  Shrubbery  at  low  rates. 
Also  Roses.  Azaleas  and  Camellias. 
Send  for  Wholesale  Price  List  lor  Nurserymen  and 
Dealers  only. 


Santa  Rosa: 


:Nurseries. 


FRENCH  PRUNES  on  Seedling  Peach,  and 
ROBE  DE  SERGBNT  on  Myrobolan  or  Marianna, 

REMARKABLY  CHEAP. 

Small  sizes  nearly  given  away. 
A  fine  stook  of  PEACHES,  CHERRIES,  ETC., 
at  low  prices. 

ALL  WARRANTED  CLEAN,  TRUE  TO  NAME  AND 
RAISED  WITHOUT  IRRIGATION. 

Address  R.  W.  Bell,  Santa  Rosa,  Oal. 


Resolutions  of  Respect. 

At  its  last  meeting  Sacramento  Grange 
adopted  resolutions  expressing  the  respect 
of  its  members  for  the  character  and  mem- 
ory of  its  late  brother,  Edward  F.  Everett, 
and  its  grief  for  his  death.  The  hall  will  be 
draped  in  mourning  for  thirty  days.  The 
committee  by  which  the  resolutions  were 
drafted  was  composed  Henry  Brown  and 
Miss  May  Donaldson. 


List  of  U.  S.  Patents  for  Pacific  Coast 
Inventors. 


IS  I  T  POSSIBLE  TO  PLANT  ANY  FRUIT 
that  wul  ykld  a  greater  profit  than  the 

GENUINE   Tragedy  Prune. 

We  noticed  they  boI  1  in  New  York  last  June  at 
*6  50  per  bait  cratj,  and  July  5,  1893,  Porter 
Br  s.  Co  ,  New  York,  sold  'hem  at  $6  per  half 
crate,  while  other  plums  were  e  1  ir  g  at  less  tuau 
half.  Even  August  7th,  wh^n  New  Yorfe  hid  In 
one  week  72  earn  G.lif  jr  ia  fruit,  300  cars  Dela- 
ware peaches,  100.000  bunches  of  bananas  and 
80.0U0  boxes  Sicily  ora  ges,  in  lact  a  regular 
Itlut,  still  the  Tragedy  Prune  from  late  distr  cts 
waved  its  fl  ig  above  all,  se-lbug  at  $2.25  per  ha'f 
crate.  We  challenge  any  one  to  name  a  variety 
of  fruit  t-  at  can  show  such  a  record  during  the 
financial  craeh  of  1893.  It  or  ginated  in  our  sec- 
tion and  we  are  proud  of  it.  When  you  buy 
tre  s  get  the  Genuine,  whi^h  we  can  furnish 
at  8  cts.  each.  SACRAMENTO  RIVER  NUR- 
SERY CO.,  Walnut  Grove,  Sacramento,  Co., 
California. 


oses 

How  to  get  the  best,  and 
how  to  grow  them  suc- 
cessfully—that's the  te*t 
of  our  new 

Guide  to  Rose  Culture 


I *        forl894.  Ittellsyouhow 
"    WM£i^  H  togetthefamousD.ifeC. 
■illuM^a   ^Lnn      Hoses  on  their  own  roots; 
^IHr    ^LnV     gives  the  very  latestand 
^^^4  best  1  n formation  forthe 

^S»w  culture  of  all  kinds  of 
flowers.  We  send  it  free  to  anyone,  together  with 
a  sample  copy  of  our  interesting  floral  Magazine 
"SUCCESS  WITH  FLOWERS." 

THE  DINGEE  &  CONARD  CO. 

Hose  Qrovxrs  and  ticedtmen.  West  Grove*  l*au 


FRUIT  TREES,  ROSES,  PALMS 

 AND  

ORNAMENTAL  PLANTS. 

A  large  and  complete  stook,  grown  on  new  ground,  at 
low  prices. 

B.  GILiLi, 

Twent  y-Klpht.h  Street,  near  San  Pablo  Ave., 

Depot,  Washington  St.,  bet.  12th  and  13th, 
Oakland,  Dal. 


RIVERSIDE  NURSER, 

AND  FRUIT  FARM, 

LODI,      -      San  Joaquin  Co.,  Oal, 

HAS  A  CHOICE  STOCK  OF 

Royal  Blenheim  and  French  APRICOTS, 
I.X.L.,   Nonpariel,  Ne  Plus  Ultra  and 

Texas  Prolific  ALMONDS. 
FRENCH  PRUNES,  TRAGEDY  PRUNES, 
PEACHES,  APPLES  and  PEARS 
In  Variety, 

No.  1  Vearllng  Trees,  also  June  Bud  Tree* 
at  Bedrock  Prices. 

For  Particulars  Address 

JAMBS  A.  ANDERSON, 
Lodi,  San   Joaquin  County,  Oal. 


OLIVE  TREES. 

Apply  for  Catalogue. 
O.  P.  LOOP  St  SON,     -     -     Pomona,  Oal. 


BUY  NORTHERN  GROWN  TREES 

Grown  on  high  rolling  flr  land  without  irrigation  or 
manure.  250,000  fruneB— French,  Italian,  Silver 
and  Golden.  Peaches—  K.  Crawford,  Alexander,  Ams- 
den,  Foster,  Mulr,  Malta,  and  20  other  kinds,  including 
Early  Charlotte,  the  greatest  peach  that  Nature  has 
yet  invented.  (Write  to  us  about  It.)  Plants— Bur- 
bank,  Satsumas,  Ogon,  Clyman,  Tragedy,  Boton,  Oolum- 
bia,  and  a  dozen  others.  Clark's  JSarly  Straw- 
berry. If  you  want  the  above  In  quantity,  we  will  give 
you  the  finest  trees  grown,  healthy,  true  to  name  and  at 
unprecedented!)'  low  prices.  Address  PILKINGTON 
&  CO.,  Portland,  Or.,  or  Dr.  J.  B.  Pllklngjton,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal. 


ON 


ALMOND  TREE©! 

California  Paper-Shell,  Nonpariel,  Ne  Plus  Ultra 

and  I.  X.  L. 

A  pamphlet  on  Almonds  mailed  free  of  oharge  on  application.     A  large  supply  of  the  GOLDEN  PEACH  and 
FRENCH  PRUNE.    All  kinds  of  leading  fruit  trees  for  sale.    No  charges  made  for  baling  trees. 

NO  CHARGE  FOR  BALING. 

Address  PEROT  W.  TREAT,         -         -         -         CONCORD,  OAL. 


OLIVE  NURSERY,  POMONA,  CALIFORNIA 

O.  F.  LOOP  &  SON. 
THE  FOLLOWING  VALUABLE  VARIETIES  FOR 
$150  per  10OO: 

Razza,  Grossaia,  Rosalina,  Bellmonte,  Olivastra,  Lecoino, 
Plengente,  Mirinello,  Corregiola,  Infrantoia,  True 
Plcholine,  Atrovialacea,  Uvaria,  Rubra. 
Trees  two  years  old,  from  four  to  six  feet  high. 


Reported  by  Dewey  &   Co.,  Pioneer 
Patent  Solicitors  for  PaclficJCoast 

FOR  TUB  WKBK  ENDING  JAN.  23,  1894. 

613,228.— Car  Brakk— S.  V.  Bahme,  Kllensburgh,  Wash. 
513,300.—  Gas-Liubter— W.  L.  Brown,  S.  F. 
613,089.—  Threshing  Machine— S.  D.  Crockett,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

613,232  —Rotary  Enoine— Thos.  Harding,  San  Jose,  Cal 
613,330.— Trimming  Stereotype  Blocks— A.  Kayser,  Oak 
land,  Cal, 

513.124.  — Bunk  for  Logging  Trocbs— C.  D.  Matheny 
Seattle,  Wash. 

613.125.  — Milk  Receptacle— J.  M.  Mathews,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

618,335.— Plow— F.  S.  Moore,  Hanford.Cal. 
513,208. — Fruit  Car— H.  A.  Smith,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
613,216.—  Concbntra tor  Belt- H.  J.  Summerhayes,  S.  F. 
513,347.— Magneto-Electric  Machine  —  H.  H.  Taylor, 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
613,800  —Rheostat— B.  C.  Van  Emon,  S  F. 

613.22 1.  — Saucepan — R.  B.  Vanderburg,  Long  Beach,  Cal. 

613.222.  — Soldering  Iron  —  R.  B.  Vanderburg,  Long 
Beach,  Cal. 

FOR  WEEK  ENDING  tan.  30,  1894. 
613,629— Check  for  Horses— W.  C.  H.  Amende,  San 
l>iego,  Cal. 

613,749  -Ticket  Holder— F.  D.  Atherton,  8.  F. 
513,476— Faucbt— M.  L.  Bergman,  Spokane,  Wash. 
613  704— Raisin-Seeder -S.  B.  Bliss,  Riverside,  Cal. 
513^906— Wirk  Tightener— W.  B.   Fielding,  San  Jo°e, 
Cal. 

513,910— Storage  Battery— G.  B.  Fraley,  S.  F. 
613,905  -TRAP-Hubbard  &  Judkins,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
613,776 — Blank  Feeder— Gray  &  Murch,  S.  F. 
618,778— Wire-Stretcher— J.  H.  Gregory,  lone,  Cal. 
613.923— Exhaust  Nozzle— E.  W.  Harris,  Palisade,  Nev. 
513,909 -Stone- Working  Machine— S.  Hernon,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 

613.789—  Hop  Trier— E.  C.  Horst,  Sacramento,  Cal. 
613,930— Wave  Power— Husted  &  Doollttle,  Los  Angeles, 

Cai. 

513.790—  Circuit-Closer— H.  Lowers,  Carson,  Nev. 
613  716  -Gate— B.  O.  McCoy,  Suisun,  Cal. 

513,811 — Plow-Sharpener — S.  S.  Morrill,  Stockton,  Cal. 
613|690— Spring  Gun— W.  B.  Morris,  Seattle,  Wash. 
613,813— SiiiNGLE-BiNDRR— Munro,  Hart  &  Batey,  Sedro, 
Wash. 

613,718— Bathing  Brush— F.  Neldl,  S.  F. 
613,594-Wrencii  -W.  A.  Papoun,  Baker  City,  Or. 
618,634— Telbphonb  Signal— Sabln  &  Hampton,  S  F. 
613,737— Powder— E.  A.  Starke,  S.  F. 
613  849— Concentrator— G.  W.  Waltt,  S.  F. 

23,019— Spoon  Design— A.  Kaiser,  Stockton,  Oal. 
Note  —Copies  of  U.  8.  and  Foreign  patents  furnished 
by  Dewey  &  Co.  in  the  shortest  time  possible  (by  mail  or 
telegraphic  order).  American  and  ForeigD  pateuta  obtained, 
and  general  patent  business  for  Pacific  Coast  inventors 

ransacted  with  perfect  security,  at  reasonable  rates,  and  In 

he  shortest  possible  time. 


FRENCH    PRUNES,  TRAGEDY  PRUNES 
AND  PEACHES. 

6  to  8  Feet.  Well  Branched. 

Price  $6  per  hundred,  860  per  thousand. 

For  samples  address 
H    SCHWARZ,  25th  &  O  Sts.,  8aer  dniento,  Ca 
Large  quantity  of  Fancy  Pansies,  Strong  Plants. 


MARSHALL 


I.atesl  Novt-ltv  for  1894 
M;iirniticent  fruit.  Largest 
i  and  finest  ever  grown     I  4 
ATniUlltFDDV   berries   fill. a  qunrt. 

o I  nAWBfcKn I*  t, M'.!<rs.  Hortc 

Boston,  in  1802.  and  aeain  in  I  S^ltl.  Deep  red,  solid, 
delicious  flavor  Flower  perfect  f  50  per  12  $l6  5ilper 
100,  postpaid  Priced  Catalogue  of  Strawberries  and  all 
Decorative  Hardy  Plants,  Shrubs  and  Trees  at  low  rateB, 
sent  free.   Large  stock,  IS.  i>l.  W  ATSON, 

Old  Colony  Nurseries,  PLYMOUTH,  MAS*.. 


wy  mm  mm -Catalogue  HOME-GROWN 

fc  NORTHERN  SEEDS 

Guaranteed  fresh  and  reliable. 
Large  pkts.  2  to  5  cts.  Directfrom 
Grower.  Novelty  presents  with 
every  order.  Catalogue,  Free— 
or  with  2  packets  Seeds,  6  cents; 
35  packets,  $1.00.  Send  to-day. 
A.  R.  AMES,  Madison,  Wis. 


THE  HOOD  RIVER  STRAWBERRY, 

Known  as  Clarke's  Early,  is  coming  to  be  acknowledged  as  a  world  beater.  Took  a  medal  at  World's  Co- 
lumbian Exposition.  They  are  bi-sexual;  large;  firm-fleshed;  prolific  and  uniform  in  size.  They  can  be 
picked  while  they  are  white  and  will  bear  shipping  to  New  York  and  come  out  a  beautiful  scarlet  or  crim- 
son, looking  as  though  made  of  wax,  dotted  with  golden  seeds  and  painted  and  varnished  by  an  artist. 
Their  flavor  is  superb.  They  originated  in  Oregon.  The  first  crates  that  came  to  Portland  this  year  were  a 
fortnight  later  than  last  year.  It  was  latter  part  of  May  and  best  California  berrieB  were  selling  at  two 
boxes  for  a  quarter.  The  Clarkes  brought  at  once  30  cents  per  box  by  the  crate  of  24  boxes.  They  sold  all 
over  Puget  Hound,  and  at  Spokane,  Helena,  Butte,  Salt  Lake,  Denver,  Omaha  and  Chicago  at  highest  prices, 
standing  a  2000-mile  trip  without  apparent  deterioration.  We  challenge  the  world  to  produce  their  equal 
for  excellence  of  flavor  combined  with  shipping  quality.  Any  amount  of  references.  Price  per  doz.,  $1.00, 
sent  by  mail;  by  express,  large,  vigorous  plants  at  buyer's  charge,  $5  per  100,  $20  per  1000.  Address 
GUY  M.  PILKINGTON,  HOOD  BITER,  OREGON. 


WRITE 
TO-DAY 
EAST 
OR 


H  Mi  §  WtlP  is  the  result  of  our  displays  at  the  World's 
M  WW  HHUw  Fair — more  than  any  other  firm  in  Horticulture. 

Vaughan's  Seeds  and  Plants 

have  made  a  record  worthy  of  the  occasion.   The  best  Send 
Book  for  1894  is  VAUGHAN'S  GARDENING  ILLUSTRATED.  It  tells 
the  whole  story  of  Gardening  to  date.  Splendid  plates  of 
Cannas,  Pansies  and  Sweet  Peas  shown  by  us  at  the  Fair, 
on  which  we  received  highest  awards.    It  tells  you  about 
MONEY  IN  VEGETABLES  IN  THE  HOME  GARDEN, 
and  contains  valuable  gardening  hints  for  a  hard 
times  year.  Free  to  intending  buyers,  or  for  20  cM.  W6 
nmil  with  it  1  oz.of  our  I'ri/.e  Humors  Onion  Seed. 
For  the  largest  yield  from  this  quantity  we  oiler  you 
850.00  CASH.   Try  it  tor  a  Crop.    Try  it  (or  a  I'ri/c 

C/tma   Dora  II  H pkte.  Floww Seed- bloomlni Ud» «« 

oome  ndie  n        >,•,.„  «••.».,,  v..n,.».,.,i. 


NEW  YORK : 
26  Kiirclay  St 


Bargains  .  .  II 

Vaughan's  Seed  Store 


■nfliiflititr  virii,tr»t**n 


CHICAGO: 
8«  State  Street. 


LEMON  TREES  FOR  SALE. 

I  have  some  15,000  Lisbon  and  Eureka  Lemon  trees, 
budded  from  my  own  bearing  orchard,  for  sa.1  cheap. 
NATHAN  W.  BLANCH ARD,  Santa  Paula,  Cal. 


50,000  TOKAY  GRAPE  ROOTS, 

One  year  old,  for  sale  at  prioes  to  suit  the  times. 

C.  H.  LEGGETT  &  SON, 

OROVIL.L.B,  OAL. 


ROYAL  ISABELLA  GRAPE  CUTTINGS, 

Rooted,  for  sale  (quoted  as  Fancy  Isabella  or  1'ierce 
Grape).   Sent  by  mail  or  express  at  $2.25  per  dozen. 
.^—Address— 
GEO.  W.  FOOTE,  Santa  Cruz,  Cal. 


P 


LA  NTS  strawberry. 


Blackberry,  I  Apple, 
.  Currants,  Gooseberry,  I  Peach,  Chest- 
I   ABparagus,  Graoee.       I    nut,  Wa  nut. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 
J.  8  COLI.IN8'  SON  Moorestown.  N.  J. 


REESPear. 


Back  Filbs  of  the  Paohmo  Kokal  Pksss  (unbound 
can  be  had  lor  $2.60  per  volume  of  six  months.  Per  year 
(two  volumes)  $4.  Inserted  In  .Dewey's  patent  binder 
ftO  cents  additional  per  volume 


Hit:  NEW  APPLE,  PEAR  AND  NUT  TREES  35o6oyaecarress. 

Starr,  the  largest  early  apple ;  Paragon,  and  other  valuable  aortas  Lincoln  Careless, 
Korea  and  Japan  Golden  Russet  Peara  In  collections  al  reduced  rates.  M  Ts 
Parry's  Giant,  Pedigree,  Mammoth,  Paragon  and  other  chestnuts.  Walnuts 
French,  Persian,  Japan,  English  and  American.  Pecans,  almonds  and  Filberts. 
EleaemiH  Longpipes,  Hardy  Oranges,  Dwarf  Rock]  Mountain  Cherries, 
free  from  insects,  blacs  knots  or  other  diseases.  K.MAI.I.  PHI  TITS,  Grape  I  Ines, 
Currants,  etc.  SIIADK  TREES  — Immense  stock  of  Poplars  and  Maples, 
Ornamental  Shrubs  and  Vines,  m  '  Illustrated  Descriptive  Catalogue  Pree. 
POMONA  NURSERIES.  WILLIAM  PARRY,  Parry,  N.J. 


RAISIN  INDUSTRY. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  RAISIN  GRAPES, 

THEIR  HISTORY,  CULTURE  AND  CURING.' 


By  QUSTAV  EISEN. 


This  Is  the  Standard  Work  on  the  Raisin  InduBtry  In  California.  It  has  been 
approved  by  Prof.  Hllgard,  Prof.  Wickson,  Mr.  Chaa.  A.  Wetmors  and  a  multitude  of 
Practical  Raisin  Growers. 

Sold  only  by  the  DBWBY  PUBLISHING  CO.  or  lta  Agents  at  lhe  uniform  price  of 
$8  00,  postage  prepaid.  Orders  should  be  addressed: 

THE  DEWEY  PUBLISHING  CO., 

230  Market  St.,  San  Francisoo. 
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WE   CARRY   THE   LARGEST   LINE  OF 

PLOWS  AND  CULTIVATORS 


ON   THE   PACIFIC  COAST. 


HOLINE.ILL 


THE  SUNSET  CULTIVATOR. 


THE 


BEST  GOODS! 


WRITS  FOR 
CIRCULARS, 
PRICES, 
AND  TERMS 


HAWLEY,  KING  &  CO, 

...  Agents  ... 
LOS  ANGELES,    -  CALIFORNIA. 


DEERE  PONY   ORCHARD  GANG 


THE 


BEST  GOODS! 


WE   CAN  FURNISH 
ANY  STYLE  OP 
SHOVBL  ON 
THESE  CULTIVATORS. 


STEWART  &  LETT, 

...  Agents  ... 
RIVERSIDE,   •  -   •  CALIFORNIA. 


DEERE  IMPLEMENT  CO.,  305  and  307  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


WE  GIVE  ESPECIAL  ATTENTION  TO 


ALEXANDER  &  HAMMON'S 

Rio  Bonito  Nurseries,  Biggs,  Butte  Co.,  Cal. 


i  i  i  i  i  i  i 
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i  i  i  i  i 


:-  SOFT  SHELL  -: 


i  i  i  i  i  i  i  i 


i  i  i  i  i  i  i 


:- WALNUT!  -: 


P.  &  B. 


P.  &  H. 


SEE  OUR  EXHIBIT  AT  MIDWINTER  FAIR. 

S.  E.  Corner  Manufacturers'  Bui  ding. 

THREE  FIRST  PRIZES  AT  THE  WORLD'S  FAIR,  1893. 

ROOFING— 500,000  sq  feet  used  at  Midwinter  Fair. 
FRUIT  DRYING  PAPER— See  raisins  dried  by  our 

method 

BUILDING  PAPER.   PRESERVATIVE  PAINT. 

PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO,  -  -  116  Battery  Street, 

S-A-1ST  FKANCISCO. 
E.  0.  JUDAH,  Agent,  221  South  Broadway,  Lot  Angeles. 


P.  &  B. 


Our  Stock  of  TREES  and  VINES  is  Most  Complete 


in  EVERY  CLASS  ot  Fruits. 

A  LARGE  STOCK  OF  THOMPSONS  SEEDLESS 

SHIPPING,  CANNING  and  DRYING  Pruita  of  all  Kinds. 

Best  Assortment  of  RAISIN  and  TABLE  GRAPES  In  California 


G^VES. 


Elarly  SliiTPTplns  Plums  a,  Specialty. 

SPECIAL  PRICES  FOB  TREES  IN  LARGE  QUANTITIES. 

DURING  the  last  three  years,  trees  (frown  on  the  FEATHER  RIVER  BOTTOM  LANDS,  at  RIO  BONITO,  BUTTK 
COUNTY,  have  been  much  sought  after,  and  the  demand  (or  them  Is  increasing  all  over  the  State  where  they 
have  been  planted.  Owing  to  the  peculiar  adaptability  o(  the  soil  and  climate  of  this  section  for  growing  nursery 
stock,  the  trees  making  a  very  large  and  well-furnished  system  of  root  growth,  and  maintaining  a  correspondingly 
strong  and  vigorous  top,  maturing  the  wood  thoroughly,  we  are  enabled  to  supply  our  patrons  with  the  best  of 
trees,  healthy  in  every  respect,  entirely  free  from  Insect  pests,  and  lu  perfect  condition  for  transplanting. 

If  You  Are  Going  To  Plant  Trees,  It  Will  Pay  You  To  Corre- 
spond With  Us  Before  Purchasing. 

AI-.EXiV]NrT3IDIl   c*3  3EL^TVt2MOKT, 

BIGGS,  BUTTE  COUNTY  CALIFORNIA. 


THE  ATTENTION   of  those   desiring  a  Spray 
Pump  is  called  to  this  cut.    The  Bean  Spray 
Pump  throws  a  CONTINUOUS  spray,  which 
enables  the  operators  to  spray    MANY  MORE 
TREES  in  a  day  than  could  be  done  with  other 
Pumps.   The  men  who  operate  the  sprays  can 
swing  them  onto  the  next  tree  and  keep  spray- 
ing while  the  pumper  is  driving.   Time  is 
money.   These  pumps  are  in  use  in  every 
fruit-growing  county  and  town  on  the 
coast  and  are  the  favorite.    THE  BEAN 
and  NEW  BEAN  NOZZLES  HAVE  NO 
EQUAL.    See  them  at  Midwinter  Fair. 

ilk  


BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO.. 

SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 
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TWENTY- F«U  KTII    Y KA  II. 

Ollioe.  230  Market  Street. 


The  Buffalo  under  Domestication. 


Our  illustration  presents  a  scene  in  the  portion  of  Golden 
Gate  Park  devoted  to  the  native  American  species  of  the 
genus  Bos.  Within  the  last  few  years  there  has  crossed 
the  country  a  wave  of  sentiment  on  the  buffalo.  It  is  with 
reference  to  the  animal  world  what  "  Lo,  the  poor  Indian," 
is  to  the  native  homo — a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  time 
is  treading  on  the  heels  of  a  departing  race  and  the  present 
generation  opens  its  museum  to  the  entry  of  relics.  It  is 
a  commendable  enterprise,  for  coming  generations  of  Amer- 
icans should  see  the  native  beast  which  has  been  so  closely 
associated  with  West  American  pioneering  and  develop- 
ment. 

We  do  not  know  how  generally  buffaloes  have  been 
r  e  c  o  g  nized  as 
proper  zoologi- 
cal-garden stock, 
but  our  engrav- 
ing shows  that 
the  Golden  Gate 
Park  of  San 
Francisco  has  se- 
cured some  very 
presentable  spe- 
cimens and  has 
made  very  satis- 
factory arrange- 
ments for  their 
comfort.  It  is 
also  apparent, 
too,  from  the 
numbers  who 
linger  at  the 
palings  and 
study  the  beasts 
as  they  destroy 
tame  hay  that 
they  constitute 
a  n  attractive 
show.  Just  now 
the  buffaloes  are 
enjoying  unusu- 
al popularity  be- 
cause just  over 
the  crest  of  the 
hill  shown  in  the 
engraving  is  the 
great  Midwinter 
Fair  grounds. 
Just  what  these 

denizens  of  the  prairies  think  of  the  blazing  lights  and 
discordant  racket  which  have  come  to  their  vicinity  does 
not  appear  in  the  picture. 

But  recently  the  buffalo  has  awakened  interest  outside 
of  zoological  gardens.  The  animal  has  received  the  atten- 
tion of  breeders,  and  crosses  with  several  European  breeds 
of  the  Boslaurus  have  been  effected.  Grade  buffaloes  are 
now  more  common  than  the  pure  bred.  They  have  been 
tested  to  some  extent  as  beef  and  milch  stock  and  have 
been  praised  in  these  lines  by  their  owners.  At  present, 
however,  they  are  probably  earning  most  as  side- 
show stock,  and  the  picturesque  term  "cattleyos" 
has  been  coined  for  their  special  use  by  the  cowboy 
element. 

Buffaloes  seem  to  appreciate  civilization.  They  breed 
well  in  confinement.  Their  appetite  is  as  keen  for  store 
fodders  as  for  the  natural  growth  of  the  great  plains;  and 
if  they  are  not  lost  by  the  craze  for  cross-breeding,  there  is 
no  reason  why  they  should  not  go  down  to  posterity  quite 
a  piece.  It  would  seem  a  proper  government  enterprise  to 
retain  them  upon  a  reservation  where  they  would  be  free 
from  the  dangers  of  civilization. 


We  continue  on  another  page  Major  Powell's  statement 
on  the  "  Water  Supplies  in  the  Arid  Regions,"  of  which 
we  gave  the  opening  chapter,  with  comments,  last  week. 
The  interest  which  prompted  the  Irrigation  Age  to  secure 
this  writing  from  Major  Powell  was  to  aid  in  an  under- 
standing of  his  position  with  reference  to  the  proposed 
amelioration  of  the  great  arid  regions  of  the  interior  lying 
between  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Sierra  Nevada. 
This  consideration  is  also  of  importance  to  our  readers, 
but  our  main  interest  lies  in  the  discussion  given  of  the 
phenomena  of  evaporation  and  loss  of  water  by  drainage 
channels.  These  points  are  of  direct  value  to  Galifornians 
who  have  already  established  irrigation  enterprises,  as 
well  as  those  who  contemplate  new  ones.  We  shall  con- 
tinue the  matter  in  future  issues  and  when  occasion  offers 
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shall  comment  upon  it  in 
perience  and  observation. 


the  view  of  California  ex- 


It  is  reported  from  Pomona,  which  is  quite  a  center 
for  olive  nurseries,  that  all  these  concerns  have  been  work- 
ing day  and  night  for  three  weeks  in  filling  orders  for  olive 
trees,  and  have  more  orders  on  hand  for  olive  trees  than 
they  can  fill.  Shipmens  are  made  all  over  the  State. 
Thus  far  about  300,000  olive  trees  have  gone  out  from 
Pomona  to  points  in  southern  and  central  California,  and 
fully  100,000  more  trees  will  be  shipped  before  the  season 
closes.  The  olive  crop  in  Pomona  valley  during  the  past 
season  amounted  to  over  $80,000,  and  it  was  a  short  crop. 
Seven  years  ago  there  were  less  than  forty  olive  trees  in 
the  whole  valley. 

The  Places  County  fruit  growers  will  meet  at  Penryn 
at  2  p.  M.  on  Saturday  of  this  week  to  take  final  action  on 
a  form  of  county  organization.  As  soon  as  a  decision  is 
reached  we  shall  publish  the  details  of  organization  in 
case  they  may  be  of  assistanoe  in  other  counties  contem- 
plating such  action.  It  said  is  that  a  very  earnest  spirit 
is  manifested  in  Placer. 


The  Southern  Citrus  Fair. 

The  Southern  Citrus  Fair  opened  this  week  in  the  fine 
Southern  California  building  at  the  Midwinter  Fair.  The 
representatives  of  the  southern  counties  have  done  splen- 
didly in  their  choice  of  a  site  for  their  building  and  in  the 
style  and  construction  of  the  building  itself.  It  is  promi- 
nently situated,  and  amid  its  environment  of  palms,  its 
Mission  type  of  architecture,  is  very  appropriate  and  pleas- 
ing. Owing  to  the  distance  from  the  groves,  the  decora- 
tive creations  of  the  fair  are  not  as  ambitious  or  elaborate 
as  at  some  of  the  fairs  held  at  the  South,  but  to  our  notion 
this  is  no  loss.  There  is  abundant  display,  and  its  more 
modest  style  is  a  decided  advantage.  Oranges  are  shown 
in  almost  every  form  of  tasteful  arrangement,  and  hun- 
dreds of  thou- 
sands are  said  to 
be  the  numbers 
of  the  fruits  em- 
ployed. 

Tuesday  was 
designated  a  s 
Southern  Cali- 
fornia day,  and 
the  opening  of 
the  citrus  fair 
was  suitably  cele- 
brated in  soug, 
oration  and  in- 
strumental mu- 
sic. Unfortu- 
nately, the 
weather  was  on 
i  t  b  worst  be- 
havior, and  the 
expected  throngs 
did  not  arrive; 
but,  though  the 
citrus  fair  was 
only  given  five 
formal  days  to 
run,  the  displays 
will  doubtless  be 
held  open  longer 
and  there  will 
be  no  lack  of  ad- 
mirers when  the 
tide  turns  in  the 
clouds.  The  af- 
fair is  exceed- 
ingly creditable 

to  the  south,  and  will  give  the  people  of  the  north  a 
better  opportunity  than  they  have  ever  had  to  see  what 
the  famous  south  end  of  the  State  can  do. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Orescent  City,  Del  Norte 
county,  Record  writes  that  some  years  ago  he  sowed  seed 
of  Johnson  grass  about  the  first  of  March,  and  about  the 
first  of  June  the  grass  came  up,  which  is  about  the  same 
time  each  year  that  it  appears  since.  It  does  most  of  its 
growth  during  the  dryest  season  and  seems  to  thrive  only 
on  cultivated  land,  such  as  corn  or  potato  land.  If  not 
carefully  tended  to,  it  will  kill  out  all  other  vegetation. 
Stock  will  not  eat  it  if  they  can  get  anything  else.  He 
would  never  advise  a  person  to  sow  Johnson  grass  on  any 
valuable  land.  This  Del  Norte  county  man  has  formed 
about  the  right  idea  of  Johnson  grass.  It  will  only  grow 
where  it  is  not  wanted,  and  in  such  places  it  is  hard  to  get 
out,  as  many  of  our  readers  know  to  their  woe. 

Thkkb  has  been  a  low  barometer  in  the  poultry  market 
this  week.  Turkeys  are  cheap  as  roast  beef  and  consump- 
tion has  increased  accordingly.  Fifteen  cents  per  pound 
at  retail  is  low  for  turkeys  in  this  market. 
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The  Week. 

We  have  come  nearer  this  week  to  an  old-fashioned 
storm  than  has  been  recently  experienced.  Reports  of 
trains  snowbound  in  the  mountains,  of  booming  streams 
and  low  lands  overflowed,  of  highways  impassable— all 
these  things  are  sensations  which  the  newer  Californians 
have  not  enjoyed  before.  Nor  is  the  affair  less  enjoyable 
because  these  conditions,  coming  thus  late  in  the  year, 
cannot  be  protracted.  Though  the  excessive  rainfall  has 
been  depressing  and  trying  to  some,  it  adds  another  in- 
dication that  the  year  will  be  one  of  great  production,  and 
this  may  help  put  an  end  to  the  dull  times.  The  last 
storm  extended  quite  a  distance  up  the  San  Joaquin  val- 
ley and  is  well  timed  for  that  region  because  it  comes  just 
about  at  the  end  of  winter  sowing. 

The  Midwinter  Fair  continues  the  great  center  of  in- 
terest. The  Transmississippi  Congress,  drawn  hither  in 
part  at  least  by  the  fair,  was  attended  by  representatives 
from  all  parts  of  the  great  geographical  region  indicated 
by  its  name.  It  expressed  itself  at  considerable  length  on 
all  notable  public  affairs.  Attendance  at  the  fair  is  deci- 
mated by  the  falling  weather,  but  there  is  still  plenty  of 
time  for  it  to  demonstrate  its  hold  upon  the  public  mind. 
The  displays  are  all  that  was  promised  and  more. 

The  State  Board  of  Horticulture  has  the  handsomest 
exhibit  in  the  Horticultural  Building  at  the  Midwinter 
Fair.  It  occupies  commanding  space  on  the  second  floor 
nearly  under  the  great  dome.  The  construction  is  done 
in  redwood,  natural  colors,  and  the  carpentry  is  very 
artistic.  The  display  consists  of  splendid  specimens  of 
fruit  in  fluid,  olive  oil,  injurious  and  beneficial  insects, 
publications  of  all  kinds,  of  horticultural  interest,  and 
many  other  exhibits  fitting  and  desirable.  It  will  give 
the  stranger  a  good  idea  of  the  amount  of  «  ork  carried  on 
by  our  State  Board  and  will  tend  also  to  make  the  work 
better  known  to  Californians.  The  display  is  worthy  of 
our  great  fruit  interest  and  is  creditable  to  the  State. 

Consul  Parker,  at  Birmingham,  sends  a  report  to 
the  State  Department  on  the  American  wheat  and  flour 
trade  in  the  English  Midlands.  He  estimates  the  in- 
crease in  the  amount  of  flour  received  from  the  United 
States  at  79  per  cent  in  four  years,  and  declares  the  de- 
pendendence  of  Great  Britain  on  the  United  States  for  a 
considerable  portion  of  her  breadstuff's  is  completely  estab- 
lished, and  is  far  more  likely  to  increase  than  decrease. 


Phenomena  of  Growth  in  the  Wheat  Plant. 

Now  that  abundant  rainfall  favors  the  growth  of  the 
wheat  plant,  it  is  timely  to  present  a  few  of  the  interesting 
phenomena  of  that  growth  as  shown  by  recent  investiga- 
tion. The  results  of  careful  scientific  observation  enforce 
certain  positions  taken  by  the  more  thoughtful  growers, 
and  show  the  incorrectness  of  some  views  which  are  quite 
commonly  held.  We  note  first  the  desirability  of  good, 
plump,  heavy  wheat  for  seed.  It  has  been  held  that  light, 
shriveled  wheat  would  do  as  well  as  any  for  seed,  conse- 
quently it  is  a  good  business  proceeding  to  sell  the  best 
wheat  and  use  for  seed  that  which  will  not  bring  a  satis- 
factory market  rate.  It  is  rather  singular  that  this  view 
should  be  held  even  by  people  who  freely  acknowledge  the 
desirability  of  large,  plump  garden  seed  and  of  pits  from 
well  grown  fruit  as  the  proper  start  for  fruit  trees.  The 
reason  why  such  a  view  is  held  is  probably  because  under 
our  exceedingly  favorable  conditions  for  the  growth  of 
the  wheat  plant  in  "  good  years,"  the  plant  even  from  a 
weak  seed  acquires  strength  and  yields  a  grand  crop. 
Under  favorable  conditions  even  the  weakest  organizations 
thrive,  but  that  does  not  warrant  us  in  propagating  weak 
organizations.  When  success  is  attained  with  them  it  is 
merely  our  good  fortune  and  not  any  tribute  to  our  wisdom. 

On  this  point  of  the  desirability  of  good  seed  over  poor 
in  the  matter  of  wheat,  recent  investigations  at  the  Min- 
nesota Experiment  Station  are  of  great  significance  as 
affirming  the  conclusions  previously  reached  by  European 
investigators.  As  a  summary  of  a  number  of  analyses,  it 
was  found  that  the  heaviest  weight  wheat  yields  1.30 
pounds  of  ash,  containing  .66  pounds  of  phosphates,  while 
a  bushel  of  the  light-weight  wheat  yields  1.15  pounds  of 
ash,  containing  .51  pounds  of  phosphates.  There  is  nearly 
30  per  cent  more  phosphoric  acid  in  the  heavy-weight 
wheat  than  in  the  light  weight  of  the  same  variety.  The 
heavy-weight  bushel  also  contains  about  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  more  nitrogen  than  the  light-weight  bushel. 
Briefly  stated,  the  heavy-weight  wheat  seed  contains  more 
valuable  food  material  for  the  young  plant  in  the  form  of 
nitrogen,  phosphates  and  potash  than  the  light-weight 
wheat.  These  reserve  materials  are  more  abundant  in  the 
heavy  seeds  by  nearly  30  per  cent,  and  are  supplied  to  the 
young  plants  as  just  so  much  more  reserve  food,  before  the 
young  plants  are  compelled  to  work  for  themselves,  which 
accounts  for  the  fact  that  the  heavy-weight  seeds  produce 
more  vigorous  plants  than  the  light-weight  seeds. 

Evidently  the  plants  started  from  the  stronger  seed  had 
a  better  start  in  the  world.  They  can  withstand  greater 
hardship  in  the  way  of  adverse  natural  conditions.  Under 
favorable  conditions  which  might  give  a  good  crop  from 
weak  seed,  the  strong  seed  would  give  a  better  crop  and 
would  store  in  the  seed  the  potentiality  of  still  greater  im- 
provement. Continually  growing  from  the  best  by  selec- 
tion gives  us  our  improved  varieties,  both  of  plants  and 
animals.  People  who  would  never  breed  from  a  scrub 
animal  will  sometimes  fill  their  land  with  scrub  wheat 
seed.    It  is  not  wise  so  to  do. 

There  is  another  exceedingly  interesting  deduction  to 
make  from  the  Minnesota  observations  to  which  we  have 
alluded,  and  that  is  the  work  accomplished  by  the  plant  at 
different  stages  in  its  growth  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  first  period  of  60  days  the  plants  had 
reached  an  average  height  of  18  inches.  At  this  time  a  little 
less  than  one-half  of  the  total  dry  matter  of  the  plant  had  been 
produced,  and  this  dry  matter  contained  nearly  three-quarters 
of  the  total  mineral  matters  that  were  taken  from  the  soil  dur- 
ing the  entire  growth  of  the  crop. 

Second  Period. — Fifteen  days  later,  65  days  from  the  time  of 
seeding,  the  plants  were  fully  headed  out  and  had  made  an  ad- 
ditional gain  of  abont  16  per  cent  organic  matter;  the  mineral 
matters  were  taken  np  more  slowly,  showing  an  additional 
gain  of  about  10  per  cent.  At  the  close  of  this  period  the  wheat 
plant  had  taken  up  about  85  per  cent  of  the  total  materials 
supplied  by  the  soil. 

Third  Period. — The  wheat  had  reached  that  state  commonly 
known  as  "in  the  milk."  Daring  this  period  of  15  days  the 
plants  showed  rapid  and  marked  gains  in  organic  matter,  over 
one-third  of  organic  compounds  of  the  plant  being  produced 
during  these  dates.  Along  with  this  gain  of  organic  matter,  it 
is  to  be  noted  that  practically  all  of  the  remainder  of  the  min- 
eral matters  were  taken  from  the  soil. 

Fourth  Period. — In  the  last  period  of  some  20  days  prior  to 
harvest  there  was  an  additional  gain  of  10  per  cent  of  organic 
matter,  and  no  material  increase  in  mineral  matters.  This  is 
more  of  a  period  of  rearrangement  of  the  materials  that  are  al- 
ready in  the  plant  rather  than  a  period  of  increase  in  dry 
matter. 

Of  course  the  number  of  days  involved  in  the  attain- 
ment of  these  successive  stages  may  be  quite  different  in 
California  from  those  accredited  to  them  in  Minnesota, 
but  the  visible  forms  are  equal  in  all  probability.  By  the 
time,  then,  that  the  wheat  has  reached  the  milk  it  has 
finished  its  meal  of  soil  ingredients  and  devotes  its  time  to 
digestion.  Favorable  conditions  are  required  for  this,  and 
no  doubt  in  this  State  the  most  unfavorable  is  drough, 
which  dessicates  the  tissue  before  its  work  is  done.  It  is 
to  this  work  to  which  the  plant's  best  days  are  given,  and 
it  is  clearly  intelligible  why  the  cessation  of  a  drying 
wind  and  the  occurrence  of  cool  weather,  with  possibly  a 
fog,  work  such  gratifying  transformation  in  a  plant  which 
seemed  well  nigh  killed  by  drouth.  It  is  to  this  beneficent 


change  in  its  surroundings  which  is  due  the  greater 
weight  and  plumpness  of  grain  at  threshing  that  a  few 
days  before  cutting  seemed  impossible.  It  also  explains 
why  California  can  produce  such  fine  wheat  during  a  very 
short  rainy  period.  To  the  grower  of  irrigated  wheat 
these  points  will  also  be  of  the  greatest  practical  impor- 
tance. 

Activity  in  the  Northern  Frnit  Interests. 

The  northwest  Pacific  coast  is  forming  a  general  organ- 
ization for  the  promotion  of  the  fruit  interests.  At  a 
meeting  held  in  Spokane  last  week  permanent  organiza- 
tion was  determined  upon  with  the  following  officers : 
President,  Dr.  Blalock,  Walla  Walla;  Vice  Presidents, 
C.  P.  Wilcox,  Yakima,  Wash.,  Robert  Schleischer,  Lewis- 
ton,  Idaho,  John  Kirkland,  British  Columbia,  J.  B. 
Cardwell,  Portland,  Or.;  Secretary,  S.  A.  Clark,  Salem, 
Or.;  Treasurer,  W.  F.  Ofner,  Walla  Walla.  The  next 
meeting  will  be  held  at  Portland. 

Resolutions  were  adopted  favoring  the  fruit  laws  of 
California.  The  committee  on  transportation  reported 
that  it  had  conferred  with  representatives  of  the  Northern 
Pacific,  the  Union  Pacific  and  Great  Northern  and  had 
received  assurances  that  they  would  always  have  rates  to 
Eastern  points  equal  to  those  enjoyed  by  California  ship- 
pers, with  the  additional  advantage  of  free  refrigerator 
cars ;  that  local  refrigerator  cars  would  be  run  at  regular 
intervals  between  Portland  and  St.  Paul,  with  charges 
above  through  rates  only  to  cover  the  actual  cost  of  ice  ; 
that  rates  would  be  made  on  apples  which  would  enable 
the  association  to  compete  with  Eastern  growers.  If  all 
these  fine  promises  are  realized  our  Northern  friends  will 
be  in  great  luck. 

Harvard  University  proposes  to  locate  an  observa- 
tory station  in  Arizona.  Such  a  station  has  been  the  plan 
of  Professor  Pickering  for  years,  but  he  has  never  before 
had  the  necessary  financial  backing.  Percival  Lowell  of 
Boston  has  just  donated  a  large  fund  for  this  purpose,  and 
Mr.  Lowell  will  go  as  a  member  of  the  party.  A.  E. 
Douglass,  assistant  in  the  Cambridge  Observatory,  will 
leave  before  the  other  members  of  the  expedition,  in  order 
to  make  experiments.  William  Pickering,  who  led  the 
Harvard  expedition  into  Peru,  will  manage  this  work. 
The  station  in  Arizona  will  be  for  visual  investigation,  as 
the  Harvard  station  in  Arequipa,  Peru,  is  for  photographic 
purposes.  This  will  give  the  Cambridge  Observatory  two 
of  the  best  locations  in  the  world.  The  great  Bruce  pho- 
tographic telescope  now  being  tested  will  be  shipped  to 
Peru.    It  will  be  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  use. 

So  all  this  heavy  weather  comes  from  Tulare  county. 
We  read  in  a  local  paper  that  Frank  Baker  the  "rain- 
maker" has  notified  the  farmers  in  that  region  that  he  will 
be  unable  to  carry  on  his  experiments  after  the  15th  of 
March  without  some  compensation,  as  it  is  too  expensive. 
He  says  that  he  is  willing  to  produce  one  inch  of  rain 
during  the  month  of  April  for  $500,  or  he  will  guarantee 
an  average  crop  for  50  cents  an  acre,  on  these  terms,  no 
rain  no  pay.  He  says  he  can  bring  rain  every  seven  days 
until  the  first  of  June.  The  Midwinter  Fair  people  had 
better  capture  Mr.  Baker.  His  experiments  are  more  ex- 
pensive to  them  than  to  him.  He  is  ruining  the  fair  and 
the  managers  could  easily  afford  to  give  him  $500  a  day  to 
let  up.  No  wonder  our  official  weather  man  cannot  do 
anything  with  this  chap  firing  away  in  Tulare.  And  he 
proposes  to  keep  at  it  until  J une,  too.  Evidently  some- 
thing should  be  done. 

Th  ere  is  a  special  issue  between  the  miners  and  the 
ranchers  in  Montana.  One  flock  owner  at  Great  Falls  in 
that  State  had  to  move  2,500  head  of  sheep  on  account  of 
the  smelter  smoke.  He  says  that  he  kept  on  losing  sheep 
out  of  his  band  from  some  mysterious  disease,  and  was 
unable  to  find  out  what  it  was.  He  made  several  post- 
mortems and  slaughtered  some  of  the  sick  ones,  and  found 
that  the  flesh  and  fat  had  a  yellow  tinge.  A  herder  who 
had  worked  near  the  East  Helena  smelter  told  him  that  a 
band  there  had  been  affected  in  the  same  way,  so  he  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  must  be  due  to  the  arsenic  in  the 
smoke  from  the  smelter,  which  became  deposited  on  the 
grass.  This  is  not  a  new  experience.  Smelters  and  chem- 
ical works  are  always  in  trouble  about  their  fumes. 
Probably  in  Montana  there  may  be  found  room  enough 
for  both.  

The  Agricultural  Department  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia has  set  up  an  extensive  exhibit  of  cereals  and  forage 
plants  at  the  Midwinter  Fair.  It  occupies  wall  space 
about  75  feet  long  and  includes  about  400  different  varie- 
ties of  the  plants  mentioned.  It  is  calculated  to  give  the 
visitor  new  ideas  about  the  wonderful  variation  in  form 
which  bread  grains  assume.  The  arrangement  is  artistic 
and  each  specimen  is  plainly  labeled.  All  interested  in 
such  displays  should  look  for  this  one  in  the  gallery  of 
the  Agricultural  building. 
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From  an  Independent  Standpoint. 

Although  the  tariff  bill  has  been  nominally  in  the  hands 
of  the  Senate  for  two  weeks,  it  has  not  as  yet  gotten  prac- 
tically before  that  body.  The  formalities  of  pro- 
cedure required  its  reference  when  it  first  came 
from  the  House  to  the  Committeee  of  Ways  and 
Means,  from  which  it  is  expected  to  come  back  with  such 
amendments  as  in  the  judgment  of  the  committee  the 
Senate  will  require.  It  is  not  until  after  this  report  shall 
have  been  made  and  the  bill  actually  before  the  Senate  for 
consideration  that  the  heavy  thunders  of  partisan  debate 
will  begin  to  roll.  In  the  meanwhile  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee — or,  to  be  accurate,  the  Democratic 
members  of  the  committee,  for  the  Republican  members 
are  not  permitted  to  attend  the  sittings — are  meeting  very 
heavy  weather.  Details  of  the  bill  are  being  so  stubborn- 
ly fought  within  the  party  that  it  seems  impossible  to 
argue  upon  any  report  that  will  leave  the  measure  effective 
within  the  lines  of  its  general  purpose. 

Very  emphatic  objection  is  being  made  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  minority  members  from  the  meetings  of  the  com- 
mittee in  which  the  bill  is  under  consideration.  It  is 
claimed,  and  we  think  with  much  point,  that  the  exclusion 
smacks  too  much  of  the  star  chamber  to  be  in  harmony 
with  American  ideas.  In  this  particular  case  it  is  the 
Republicans  who  are  complaining,  but  it  is  asserted  that 
the  practice  originated  during  the  long  period  of  Repub- 
lican domination  and  that  it  is  only  fair  that  a  method 
which  they  long  used  for  Democratic  oppression  should 
in  turn  be  employed  against  themselves.  This  sort  of 
sharp  talk,  although  very  effective  for  purposes  of  contro- 
versy, does  not  redeem  the  practice  of  minority  exclusion 
from  its  essential  iniquity.  It  is  at  variance  with  every 
idea  of  representative  government.  It  is  an  outrage  upon 
the  people  if  by  any  Jspecies  of  parliamentary  trickery 
those  whom  they  send  to  represent  them  are  not  allowed 
to  do  so;  and  it  is  just  as  bad  for  one  party  to  do  it  as 
another.  If  it  be  a  good  retort  to  say  that  the  Republicans 
did  it  when  they  had  the  power,  the  principle  which 
makes  it  so  condemns  Democratic  enforcement  of  the  rule 
now. 

While  the  committee  has  not  yet  come  to  an  agreement 
upon  the  bill,  it  has  passed  upon  some  of  its  points  and  in 
response  to  public  demand  for  information,  Chairman 
Yoorhies  from  time  to  time  makes  informal  report  through 
the  newspapers.  Thus,  it  is  known  that  the  committee 
has  determined  to  retain  the  project  for  an  income  tax. 
The  announcement  is  a  surprise  to  many,  and  the  war 
over  this  will  probably  be  a  warm  one,  for  it  is  both  warm- 
ly supported  and  warmly  opposed.  The  arguments  for 
the  income  tax  are  that  those  who  get  the  most  out  of  the 
public  ought  to  give  most  for  public  expenditure;  that 
such  a  tax  will  only  effect  those  whose  incomes  are  rela- 
tively large.  There  is  a  large  class  of  persons  who  feel 
that  the  well-to-do-classes  ought  to  contribute  more  than 
they  do  toward  the  expenses  of  Government;  and  to  those 
who  thus  believe,  the  income  tax  seems  a  device  calculated 
to  readjust  the  burdens  of  society  in  a  way  to  relieve  the 
poorer  and  "cinch"  the  richer.  In  England  where  in- 
comes have  been  assessed  for  two  generations,  it  is  called 
the  "rich  man's  tax"  and  is  extremely  popular  with  those 
political  elements  which  make  up  the  Liberal  majorities. 
The  objections  to  the  income  tax  are:  1.  That  it 
would  be  "class  legislation,"  that  is,  it  would  make 
a  distinction  between  the  rich  and  the  poor  for  the 
purpose  of  taxation  and  therefore  destroy  that  equality  of 
of  citizenship  and  civic  duty  which  is  the  essence  of  our 
system.  2.  That  it  would  in  effect  be  a  double  tax  in  the 
sense  that  the  property  from  which  incomes  are  derived 
would  be  separately  taxed.  3.  That  to  be  effective  it  would 
require  such  inquiry  into  private  affairs  as  to  be  a  general 
offense.  4.  That  under  the  circumstances  of  American 
business  life  and  of  public  it  could  not  practically  be  en- 
forced. 

These,  we  believe,  are  the  general  considerations  upon 
which  the  income  tax  proposition  is  being  urged  and  op- 
posed.   We  submit  the  argumeuts  without  prejudice. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  people  in  the  United  States 
should  adjust  their  sympathies  in  the  matter  of  the  Bra- 
zilian war  upon  inferences  of  analogy  between  the  Brazilian 
system  and  our  own.  But  nothing  could  be  further  from 
the  truth  than  to  suppose  that  in  Brazil,  the  so-called  re- 
public, bears  any  likeness  to  our  own;  that  the  late  revolu- 
tion, in  the  motives  of  those  who  enacted  it,  bore  any  re- 
semblance to  the  revolution  of  "  76,"  or  that  the  present 
rebellion  has  any  features  in  common  with  the  late  re- 
bellion of  our  Southern  States.  The  government  of  Brazil 
is  a  military  despotism  pure  and  simple,  probably  the  only 
kind  of  government  capable  of  sustaining  itself  among 
such  a  people.  The  Brazilians  are  a  mongrel  race  largely 
Portuguese,  partly  Spanish,  partly  African,  partly  Indian  in 
descent  and  there  is  nothing  in  their  experience  or  in  their 
inherited  charaoter  to  produce  the  civic  qualities  essential 


to  a  truly  representative  system.  Among  such  a  people,  gov- 
ernment is  necessarily  the  rule  of  the  strong,  and  it  matters 
not  whether  it  be  called  monarchial,  imperial  or  republican, 
for  mere  form's  sake,  because  it  must  in  any  event  main- 
tain itself  by  force  and  be  in  fact  nothing  more  or  less 
than  a  military  despotism.  When  the  late  Emperor  Dom 
Pedro  was  stripped  of  his  imperial  powers  in  1889,  it  was 
by  the  military  forces  which  his  own  government  had 
created.  The  new  government  has  very  naturally  disap- 
pointed the  hopes  of  many  who  had  planned  to  rise  by  it 
and  they  are  now  seeking  to  bring  about  another  deal.  It 
is  simply  a  fight  of  the  "  outs  "  against  the  "  ins  ";  and,  so  far 
as  we  can  make  out,  has  no  phase  identifying  it  in  character 
with  those  great  popular  and  moral  movements  which  in 
America  and  elsewhere  have  borne  forward  the  banner  of 
human  rights.  In  all  likelihood,  success  on  the  part  of 
the  rebels  would  result  in  restoration  of  the  imperial  line 
in  the  person  of  Dom  Pedro's  daughter,  the  Countess 
d'Eu,  who  is  detested  in  Brazil  for  her  ambitions  and  ar- 
rogant character.  It  is  the  boast  of  this  woman  that  not 
the  high  and  gentle  qualities  of  her  illustrious  father,  but 
the  spirit  of  her  cruel  and  notorious  grandfather,  is  her  in- 
heritance; and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  public  opinion  in 
Brazil,  so  far  as  there  may  be  said  to  be  any  public  opin- 
ion, is  opposed  to  the  imperial  restoration.  It  seems 
likely  that  the  present  government  must  in  the  end  win  the 
pending  fight,  and  this  is  probably  the  best  outcome 
possible. 

On  Friday  of  last  week  the  Senate  refused,  by  a  majority 
of  nine,  to  confirm  the  President's  nomination  of  W.  H. 
Peckham  of  New  York  to  be  associate  justice  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court.  This  action  is  the  more 
notable  because  it  is  the  second  of  its  kind  within  a  month, 
the  first  rejection  being  that  of  Mr.  Hornblower,  to  which 
the  Rural  has  already  referred.  In  the  case  of  Peckham 
there  was  no  objection  on  the  score  of  fitness.  His  char- 
acter and  his  legal  requirements— everything,  in  fact, 
which  goes  to  make  up  judicial  qualification — were  be- 
yond question  or  criticism.  But  Mr.  Peckham  belongs  to 
the  Cleveland  wing  of  the  New  York  democracy,  which  is 
opposed  to  that  wing  of  the  party  represented  in  the  Senate 
by  Messrs.  Hill  and  Murphy.  These  gentlemen  raised  the 
old  point  of  "  senatorial  courtesy,"  claiming  that  they  had 
been  badly  used  because  they  had  not  been  consulted  with 
reference  to  the  appointment;  that  in  their  own  State  it 
would  be  construed  as  a  direct  snub  by  the  President,  not 
only  to  themselves,  but  to  the  branch  of  the  party  to 
which  they  belong. 

The  result,  as  above  stated,  seems  to  prove  that  in  spite 
of  many  denials  and  defeats,  there  still  resides  in  the 
senatorial  mind  a  belief  that  to  the  Senators  from  each 
State  somehow  belongs  the  right  of  sitting  in  judgment 
upon  the  appointments  from  or  within  that  State.  It  was 
the  denial  of  this  principle  which  drove  Conkling  from 
public  life,  and  which  resulted  indirectly  in  the  assassina- 
tion of  President  Garfield.  It  never  had  any  reasonable 
basis;  at  its  best  it  was  a  mere  party  device;  and  its  exercise 
was  always  a  scandal.  To  reassert  it  now  is  an  attempt  to 
restore  a  principle  in  appointments  to  public  office  in 
direct  violence  of  the  spirit  of  our  laws  and  in  its  very 
nature  calculated  to  promote  political  abuse. 


This  action  by  the  Senate,  which  is  claimed  as  a  triumph 
for  "  senatorial  courtesy,"  is  naturally  made  much  of  by 
those  who  would  like  to  see  the  old  regime  of  senatorial 
bossism  re-enthroned.  The  rejection  of  Peckham  really 
looks  like  a  definite  backward  step,  but  it  is  very  much  to 
be  doubted  it  could  have  been  accomplished,  excepting 
under  the  especial  circumstances  which  now  exist.  The 
Senate,  as  everybody  knows,  is  Democratic  by  a  round 
majority,  and  it  is  the  darling  wish  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Democratic  party  to  put  through  that  body  the  tariff 
measure  which  has  just  been  enacted  by  the  House.  This 
it  is  the  effort  of  Republican  policy  to  prevent;  and  its 
chance  of  success  lies  in  the  possibility  of  holding  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  Democrats  away  from  their  party  allegi- 
ance. Mr.  Hill  and  Mr.  Murphy  have  probably  been 
dealt  with  by  the  Republicans  to  this  extent,  namely,  that 
they  will  stand  with  the  Republicans  in  opposition  to  the 
tariff  bill  in  return  for  Republican  support  in  the  matter 
of  Peckham's  rejection.  It  is  hardly  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  men  like  Dolph,  Allison  and  Hoar  would  join  in 
the  humiliation  of  a  man  like  Judge  Peckham,  whose 
chief  crime  is  that  he  is  a  foe  to  Tammany  Hall  and  that 
in  the  late  election  he  fought  against  certain  bad 
nominations  by  his  own  party,  unless  something  substan- 
tial in  the  way  of  political  advantage  were  to  be  gained 
by  it.  Of  course,  this  sort  of  thing  is  not  a  high  motive 
in  the  conduct  of  public  affairs,  but  sometimes  the  exigen- 
cies of  politics  force  men  of  good  impulses  to  do  very 
wrong  things.    It  is  very  largely  this  power  of  degradation 

'  which  politics  seems  to  have  over  very  good  men,  that 

I  makes  the  Rural  so  despise  it. 


The  Nationalization  of  Railroads. 

To  the  Editor:— In  view  of  the  many  railroad  systems  being 
placed  in  the  hands  of  receivers,  it  might  be  worth  the  while  of  our 
statesmen  to  consider  whether  the  present  may  not  be  the  appropriate 
time  to  nationalize  our  railroads. 

People  do  not  seem  to  realize  that  governmental  ownership  is  a 
very  feasible  thing.  What  has  been  done  may  be  done.  What  other 
countries  can  do  this  country  can  do  -only  rather  more  so. 

Here  is  a  list  of  some  nations  who  understand  that  commerce  is 
the  nation's  lifeblood,  and  who  appreciate  the  need  of  owning  the 
arteries  where  that  lifeblood  circulates.  Those  arteries  are  the  rail- 
roads. 

Bavaria  is  traversed  by  3485  miles  of  railroads,  of  which  the  State 
owns  2982  miles. 

Brazil  only  owns  1533  miles  of  its  railroad  system. 

The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  Government  has  2250  miles  that  cost 
£16,949,722.  In  1891  the  gross  receipts  were  / 1,896  376  and  ex- 
penses  £1,117,649. 

Denmark  has  1000  miles  of  State-owned  railroads.  Finland  1805 
kilometers. 

In  the  Netherlands  the  State  owns  986  miles  out  of  a  total  of  1810 
miles. 

Portugal  has  505  miles;  Roumania,  1590  miles;  Sweden,  171  c  miles- 
Norway,  929  miles. 

The  Belgian  Government  operates  3241  kilometers,  which  at  the 
end  of  1890  had  cost  1,341,245,043  fcs..  The  gross  receipts  wen 
142,815,489,  fcs.  and  the  expenses  84,049,923  fc=. 

Prussia,  in  1892,  owned  or  administered  15,969  mile=,  while  1  354 
were  still  in  private  hands.  It  is  chufly  in  the  last  decade  or  so  that 
the  Prussian  government  has  bought  the  roads.  In  1878  the  State 
owned  only  3,066  miles,  while  11,066  miles  were  in  privaie  hands  A 
very  large  revenue  is  now  derived  by  the  State  from  the  roads-  their 
receipts  from  April,  1891,  to  April,  1892,  were  967,624  000  marks, 
the  expenses  606,816,327  marks.  Australia,  with  as  large  an  area 
as  the  United  States  and  about  one-fifteenth  of  our  population, 
makes  its  railroads  pay  the  government  a  fair  return,  as  follows:  The 
colony  of  Victoria  owns  2,764  miles,  costing  £36,341  626;  receipts  for 
ig92.  £3.298.567.  and  expenses  ^2,310.645.  South  Australia  has 
1,812  miles,  which  paid  five  per  cent  profit  to  the  State.  Queensland 
2.304  miles,  costing  £15.943,019;  receipts,  £974.703.  txp.nses 
£640,494.  New  South  Wales,  in  1892,  had  2,185  miles,  which  had 
cost  £33»3,2.6°8;  receipts,  £3,107.296;  expenses,  £1  914  2:12.  New 
Zealand  has  1,859  miles;  receipts.  £1, 115.431;  expenses  £706  517. 
Even  Chili  owns  685  miles  of  railroad. 

I  do  not  give  this  as  a  complete  list  of  all  State-own  -d  roads,  but 
just  to  show  that  the  owning  and  operating  of  railroads  by  govern- 
ment has  been  and  is  found  not  only  possible  but  profitable.  It 
cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  on  that  railroads  are  the  high-roads 
of  to  day,  and,  as  such,  should'be  as  much  the  property  of  the  people 
as  are  and  have  been  the  common  roads  of  the  past. 

The  nation,  in  purchasing  its  railroads,  goes  in  debt  for  a  property 
that  must  annually  improve  in  value  as  population  increases.  The 
bonds  given  in  payment  could  be  easily  renewed;  or,  if  it  seems  best 
to  wipe  out  the  debt,  a  sinking  fund  of  1  per  cent  per  annum,  with 
compound  interest  at  3  per  cent,  would  cancel  the  debt  in  47  years; 
or  a  sinking  fund  of  %  per  cent  per  annum  would  clear  off  the 
amount  in  some  85  years. 

I  commend  the  study  of  these  figures  to  those  who  are  considering 
whether  it  is  better  that  the  people  should  own  the  railroads,  as  they 
may,  or  the  railroads  own  the  people,  as  they  do. 

Edward  Berwick. 


Plan  of  the  State  Exchange. 


To  the  Editor:— In  your  note  to  Mr.  A.  P.  Hall's  article  to  you 
of  a  week  ago,  you  stale  that  the  plan  I  proposed  for  establishing  a 
Central  Agency  for  shipping  fruit  to  Eastern  markets  had  alre  idy  b  en 
proposed  by  the  Fruit  Exchange. 

Will  you  kindly  inform  me  whether  the  Kruit  Exchange  has  ever 
seriously  intended  to  ship  green  fruit  to  market  this  year  ? 

I  have  never  seen  one  word  indicating  their  inteniion  of  doing  so. 
The  Fruit  Exchange  was  organized  to  market  dried  fruits,  and  even 
when  the  State  convention  met  at  San  Francisco  in  January,  not  a 
word  was  said  about  shipping  green  fruits,  and  I  do  not  believe  they 
intend  doing  so  this  year.    They  said  they  might  do  so  eventually. 

ThecoursepursuedbytheExchangeis.it  seems  to  me,  mislead- 
ing. Many  inquiries  have  been  made,  but  no  one  seems  to  be  able 
to  answer  satisfactorily.  If  anything  is  to  be  done  toward  shipping 
green  fruits  by  the  Exchange,  it  ought  to  be  known.  1  he  shipment 
of  dried  fruits  cuts  comparatively  little  figure  in  this  county.  It  is 
nearly  all  shipped  green.  a. 

Penryn,  Placer  Co..  Feb.  15,  1894. 

The  above  letter  was  submitted  to  Mr.  B.  P.  Walton, 
President  of  the  State  Fruit  Exchange,  who  replied  as 
follows : 

The  State  Fruit  Exchange  was  organized  on  broad  lines  to  cover 
the  entire  fruit  industry,  and  will  eventually  do  so.  It  is  not  deemed 
good  policy  to  undertake  all  branches  of  the  business  at  once.  It 
will  be  well  occupied  for  the  first  year  in  organizing  the  State,  fur- 
nishing information  concerning  everything  that  in  any  way  affect  tbe 
fruit  industry  or  comes  in  competition  with  our  fruit  in  any  of  its 
forms;  establish  grades  and  handle  as  much  dried  fruit  as  possible. 
Hence  I  think  your  correspondent  is  substantially  correct  in  his  con- 
clusions as  to  what  will  be  undertaken  the  first  year.  We  will  call  a 
meeting  of  the  Directors  about  the  first  of  March  and  decide  upon 
the  scope  of  the  work  to  be  undertaken  by  the  Exchange  for  this 
year,  and  publish  the  same  for  the  information  of  all  interested. 
By  that  time  Mr.  Adams  will  be  able  to  report  his  success  in  working 
up  the  organization  and  know  something  of  what  we  have  to  do 
with. 

In  all  new  undertakings  people  generally  expect  too  much.  It 
takes  time  and  labor  to  work  up  an  extensive  business.  II  wc  got 
on  to  the  right  plan  and  work  up  a  good  and  profitable  business 
in  dried  fruit  and  establish  an  authentic  bureau  of  information, 
we  ought  to  be  pretty  well  satisfied  for  this  year. 


Wilson  Tarilf  on  Prunes. 


To  THE  EDITOR  : — When  I  pioposed  the  tariff  resolutions  that 
were  adopted  by  the  late  State  Convention  of  Fruit-Growcrs,  I  sup- 
posed that  substantially  one  cent  of  prune  tariff  protection  remained, 
but  from  present  advices  from  Washington  I  was  mistaken. 

The  Wilson  tariff  bill  as  it  passed  the  House  provides  for  a  tariff  ol 
only  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  prunes.  Judging  from  the  practice  of 
admitting  foreign  importations  at  a  very  low  valuation  we  may  exprct 
to  see  prunes  come  in  on  a  rate  of  one  and  one-half  cents  per  pound 
and  pay  a  duty  of  less  than  one-quarter  of  one  cent  per  pound,  thus 
reducing  our  protection  of  $40  to  about  $5  per  ton.  l'he  importations 
this  year  would  not  allow  the  grower  over  one  cent,  and  if  the  Wilson 
bill  had  been  the  law,  one  and  one-half  cents  would  have  been  the 
foreign  valuation,  and  one-filth  of  one  cent,  or  $4  per  ton,  the  duty 
paid. 

The  question  is,  will  the  Senators  of  the  United  States  consent  to 
the  reduction  of  the  values  of  American  labor  and  products  to 
European  standards? 

We  think  not,  especially  if  wise  councils  prevail  and  proper  in- 
fluence is  brought  to  bear. 

Personal  letters  to  Senators  will  have  great  weight  and  be  a  satis- 
faction to  the  writers  as  a  duty  well  performed,      W,  H.  Aiken, 

Wrights,  Feb.  13,  1894. 
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Rainfall  and  Temperature. 
The  following  data  for  the  six  days  ending  5  a.  m.  Tues- 
day, February  20,  1894,  are  from  official  sources,  and  are 
fnrnished  by  the  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau  expressly  for  the 
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An  Oregonian's  Observations  in  Eastern  Markets 

S.  A.  Clarke,  a  pioneer  prune  producer  of  the  Willamette 
valley,  writes  for  the  Oregonian,  from  New  York,  a  sketch 
of  his  observations  at  the  East  during  the  present  month. 
We  extract  the  following: 

It  is  shown  that  there  were  9,000,000  pounds  of  French 
prunes  in  bond  in  New  York  warehouses  on  January  1st 
that  can  be  bought  lor  an  average  of  6  cents  or  less  for  "the 
four  sizes,"  after  paying  2  cents  duty.  Importers  are  wait- 
ing the  passage  of  the  Wilson  bill,  but  as  it  will  not  go  into 
operation  before  June,  and  the  active  demand  for  prunes 
will  be  over  by  that  time,  they  will  have  to  be  sold  with 
duty  paid,  which  will  not  net  the  French  shipper  over  3  to 
I'z  cents  at  home.  These  prunes  are  put  up  nicely  in  25- 
pound  boxes,  as  those  of  the  Pacific  coast  are,  though  wnn 
such  long  experience  European  growers  havs  learned  to 
pack  as  well  as  cure  their  fruit  well.  With  the  imported 
prunes  and  the  increased  product  of  California,  the  supply 
in  American  markets  is  twice  the  usual  quantity,  while  the 
demand  is  less  than  ever  known,  because  the  people  who 
use  them  generally  have  no  money  to  buy  with,  even  at 
prices  lower  than  ever. 

The  future  of  this  market  depends  on  the  speedy  revival 
of  industrial  activities.  We  hear  of  such  a  revival  as  Im- 
minent, but  the  discouragement  and  want  of  confidence  in 
business  circles  can  hardly  be  lifted  in  time  to  help  the 
dried  fruit  trade  this  spring.  It  seems  strange,  too,  that 
while  prunes  are  unsalable,  apples,  peaches  and  apricots 
are  sold  at  high  prices.  The  apple  crop  was  a  failure,  and 
the  peach  and  apricot  demand  comes  from  well-to-do  cus- 
tomers. I  heard  peaches  quoted  at  11  to  12  cents,  whole- 
sale, for  unpeeled,  and  16  to  18  cents  for  peeled.  The 
canned  fruit  trade,  too,  is  very  dull,  though  few  fruits  were 
canned  last  year.  The  fact  seems  to  be  that  canned  goods 
are  replaced  by  choice  dried  fruits,  and  we  may  expect  this 
to  be  more  the  case  in  the  future.  It  is  rather  paradoxical 
that  while  canned  fruits,  raisins,  currants  and  prunes  are 
lower  than  ever  before,  peaches  and  apricots  are  very  high. 
It  seems  the  peach  crop  of  the  East  was  marketed  green  at 
low  prices,  too. 

There  Is  no  duty  on  Zante  currants,  and  a  dealer  told  me 
at  Minneapolis  that  the  crop  of  these  was  millions  of  tons, 
and  so  abundant  that  prices  at  Chicago  ranged  at  $1.16  to 
$2.25  per  cwt.  for  different  grades.  At  Minneapolis  I  heard 
Porter  Bros,  'phone  a  customer  that  good  dates  were  5  '2 
cents  a  pound.  At  a  fruit  stand  there  I  saw  choice  daces 
labeled  5  cents  a  pound.  The  crop  of  dates  and  currants 
produced  in  the  Mediterranean  has  been  immense,  and 
raisins  were  so  low  and  abundant  in  California  that  I  heard 
of  raisin-growers  last  summer  who  turned  hogs  in  to  fatten 
in  their  vineyards.  So  the  poorer  classes  have  dried  raisins, 
Zante  currants  and  dates  to  fall  back  on  for  fruits,  and 
prunes  to  the  extent  of  tens  of  millions  of  pounds  must  be 
sold  during  March,  April  and  May. 

One  thing  is  very  apparent:  that  we  must  grow  good 
fruit,  of  large  size  and  perfect  ripeness,  and  cure  it  and 
pack  it  so  well  as  to  insure  good  keeping  qualities,  and 
please  the  eye  as  well  as  satisfy  the  taste.  It  has  been  a 
splendid  object  lesson  to  visit  great  Eastern  cities  and 
study  the  needs  of  their  trade,  as  well  as  the  methods  pur- 
sued by  dealers  and  producers.  In  New  York  I  have  seen 
representatives  of  great  wholesale  houses  visit  the  brokers 
and  pass  by  Oregon  prunes  for  those  of  California,  with  the 
single  remark:  "  Don'c  want  anything  new!"  They  did 
not  dispute  the  quality  or  the  price.  Their  customers  had 
learned  to  buy  and  sell  the  California  prunes,  and  their 
customers  had  learned  to  eat  them.  It  was  too  much  work, 
especially  these  times,  to  introduce  anything  new.  I  told 
one  such — a  very  bright  man,  too — that  he  had  got  to  come 
to  it;  that  Oregon  took  nearly  all  the  premiums  on  her 
fruits  at  Cnicago,  and  wherever  our  prunes  were  known 
they  commanded  a  preference,  as  more  tender,  of  more 
excellent  flavor  and  better  quality  of  fruit;  that  our  Italian 
prune  excelled  the  same  grown  in  Europe,  and  could  not 
be  successfully  grown  in  California.  He  listened  and 
acquiesced,  but  ordered  fifty  sacks  of  Californias  and  five 
boxes  of  our  Italians. 

Meantime,  the  people  who  know  Oregon  prunes,  especi- 
ally the  dealers  who  handle  them,  use  them  in  preference 


to  all  others,  either  Californian  or  French,  and  believe  they 
will  grow  in  favor  as  their  merits  become  known.  This 
will  require  time,  but  we  must  work  in  patience  and  learn 
excellence  and  have  faith  in  the  future.  The  present  year 
is  not  a  fair  test,  because  the  conditions  are  abnormal.  It 
Is  necessary  to  pursue  the  most  economical  methods  and 
to  combine  economy  and  excellence  in  cultivation  as  well 
as  in  curing  the  fruit.  As  long  as  this  Administration  shall 
hold  power,  the  commercial  world  dares  not  hope  for  pro- 
tection. 

Those  growers  who  marketed  their  prunes  early  did  the 
best.  It  is  never  well  to  hold  products  too  long.  Two  im- 
portant points  are  evident:  One,  to  grow  no  small  prunes, 
but  to  strip  trees  down  to  a  bearing  capacity  that  will  in 
sure  good-sized  fruit.  Prunes  must  be  carefully  graded  as 
to  size.  Every  box  must  be  marked  exactly  its  grade 
"  40  s"  means  between  40  and  50  to  the  pound.  Over  80 
to  the  pound  do  not  sell  well.  They  sometimes  cure  prunes 
that  go  over  100,  as  high  as  130  to  the  pound,  and  such 
sell  now  in  New  York  at  not  over  four  cents.  Prices  have 
fallen,  since  fall  trade  was  over,  25  to  33  per  cent,  and  so 
long  as  uncertainty  exists,  little,  if  any,  Improvement  can 
be  hoped.  The  same  conditions  prevail  all  over  the  East; 
from  Chicago  to  New  York  the  world  waits  for  something 
to  turn  up,  and  many  think  spring  will  bring  improvement. 

It  is  also  necessary  to  put  our  crop  on  the  market  as 
early  as  possible,  before  foreign  prunes  are  introduced  in 
Immense  quantity  and  before  California  has  shown  its  full 
force  to  depress  prices.  As  it  is  slow  work  to  sun-dry 
prunes,  and  most  of  their  prunes  are  so  cured,  we  can  cure 
ours,  put  them  in  bulk  to  go  through  a  sweat,  and  by 
prompt  effort  market  them  eBrly  and  have  the  money  for 
them  before  the  world's  surplus  is  offered  for  sale.  This 
will  require  active  effort  and  good  management,  as  well  as 
a  labor  supply  that  can  be  depended  on  as  reliable. 

Californians  who  pack  their  prunes  in  boxes  take  great 
pains  in  facing  them  nicely.  They  select  fruit  that  is  soft 
and  pliable  and  work  it  to  a  smooth  surface — what  is 
called  "  thumbing"  it — and  face  the  box  with  these,  so  that 
after  undergoing  pressure  they  look  very  nice.  We  must 
lake  pains  to  have  appearances  with  us;  our  boxes  must  be 
of  good  lumber  and  well  made;  the  wax  paper  the  prunes 
are  faced  on  should  be  of  good  quality.  They  said  our 
prunes  were  crusted  with  a  syrup  which  penetrates  the  thin 
wax  paper.  I  explained  that  none  of  our  prunes  are  "  pro- 
cessed "  after  they  are  cured;  that  this  syrup  on  their  sur- 
face Is  only  the  richness  of  the  fruit  that  exudes  and  shows 
its  finer  quality  and  flavor.  While  such  facts  are  in  our 
favor,  the  world  thinks,  at  first,  It  is  artificial;  that  we  have 
doped  it,  or,  as  Californians  call  it, "  processed  "  the  prunes. 
After  sun-drying,  they  dip  in  some  scalding  solution  to  de- 
stroy insect  life  and  cover  up  the  dust  that  settles  on  it. 
Some  New  York  dealers  buy  sacked  prunes,  and  then  pro- 
cess them  themselves,  gaining  weight  enough  to  pay  for 
boxing  and  all  this  expense.  "  There  are  tricks  in  all 
trades,"  and  it  is  worth  while  to  know  them. 

The  past  year  was  so  much  more  rainy  than  usual  that 
the  prunes  with  ns  were  watery,  and  yielded  less  per  cent 
than  usual  in  curing.  It  seemed  necessary  to  dry  them 
thoroughly,  and,  as  a  result,  the  sugar  in  the  fruit  has 
crusted  the  surface,  because  there  was  not  enough  moisture 
to  hold  it  in  solution.  It  will  be  nice  work  to  know  every 
year  how  to  cure  prunes  to  suit  the  season,  for  as  seasons 
differ  they  require  fruit  to  be  cured  to  suit  conditions.  Any 
one  who  thinks  fruit-growing  will  require  no  study  will  be 
apt  to  realize  his  mistake  in  due  time. 

The  Zante  currant,  that  pays  no  duty,  has  flooded  our 
markets  the  present  year,  and  for  years  to  come  we  may 
expect  a  reduced  tariff  to  work  harm. 
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Lessons  from  Recent  Dairy  Shows. 

To  the  Editor  : — In  again  referring  to  the  Columbian 
dairy  tests  I  suppose  there  are  few,  if  any,  people  who  will 
not  agree  with  me  In  considering  them  the  most  perfectly 
arranged  and  carried  out  of  any  ever  undertaken  at  any 
time  or  in  any  country. 

The  results  brought  out  afford  not  a  few  practical  lessons 
worthy  of  consideration  by  practical  dairymen.  Especially 
is  this  the  case  in  regard  to  food  consumed  in  proportion  to 
live  weight,  in  regard  to  which  I  propose  taking  a  few 
samples  from  the  tables  published,  for  the  purpose  of  giv- 
ing to  the  public  all  the  details  of  each  test. 

It  has  heretofore  been  and  will  probably  continue  to  be  a 
rule  with  professional  instructors,  when  giving  answers  to 
inquirers  after  knowledge  in  regard  to  proper  rations  for 
cows,  to  allow,  or  advise  using,  a  certain  number  of  pounds 
of  specified  foods  in  proportion  to  the  100  pounds  or  the 
1000  pounds  of  live  weight  in  the  animal,  as  necessary  to 
maintain  it  In  either  good  growing  or  milking  condition. 
That  is  a  theory,  the  truth  of  which  is  not  borne  out  by 
practice. 

Men  who  have  worked  among  cows  for  a  number  of 
years  know  quite  well  that  mere  size  and  weight  in  a  cow 
have  very  little  to  do  with  an  appetite  governed  by  capa- 
city for  production  of  either  milk  or  meat.  Given  suitable 
feed,  whatever  the  weight,  the  milch  cow  that  eats  most 
ought  to  produce  most  of  that  kind  of  produce  that  is  most 
wanted  by  the  owner.  If  she  does  not  do  it  she  is  not  of 
the  right  sort  for  the  purpose  for  which  she  is  kept.  She  is 
one  of  the  kind  to  be  got  rid  of — weeded  out. 

There  are  many  small  cows  that  will  consume  more  food 
than  other  cows  of  40  or  50  per  cent  more  weight,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  convert  no  more  of  it  into  milk  or  butter. 

The  fact  is  that  if  the  large  cow  makes  the  most  profit- 
able use  of  the  food  consumed  she  is,  on  the  whole,  the 
best  cow  to  have  ;  but  if  she  does  not  profitably  use  it,  she 
Is,  if  anything,  a  worse  cow  than  the  small  one  of  the  same 
class.  Neither  one  is  good  for  either  the  farmer  or  the 
dairyman,  either  of  which  must  be  guided  in  the  class  of 
cattle  he  keeps  by  the  use  he  intends  putting  them  to.  In 


other  words,  the  kind  of  products  he  expects  to  make  his 
profit  from  must  have  the  first  consideration  with  him. 

I  am  not  by  any  means  trying  to  make  out  that  all  small 
cows  are  great  eaters,  or  that  they,  as  a  rule,  consume 
more  food  than  the  larger  class  of  cows.  We  all  know  that 
a  cow  of  any  size  or  breed  cannot  produce  a  large  quantity 
of  milk  and  butter  without  consnming  a  proportionately 
large  quantity  of  nntritious  food  ;  and,  as  a  rule,  the  cow 
that  consumes  the  most  of  these  in  a  given  time  is  the  most 
profitable.  It  will  not  do  to  limit  a  cow  to  a  certain  amount 
of  food,  which  shall  last  her  such  a  length  of  time  that  she 
can  neither  consume  nor  produce  to  her  full  capacity  ;  by 
so  doing  the  products  of  the  cow  would  be  curtailed,  con- 
sequently the  profit  made,  in  proportion  to  the  food  con- 
sumed. 

As  regards  weight  of  Jersey  cows  that  went  through  the 
ninety-day  butter  test,  making  more  butter  than  the  Short- 
horn cow  Nora,  of  which  there  were  eleven,  not  counting 
the  one  that  died  before  the  test  was  finished,  I  find  that 
six  of  the  eleven  weighed  over  1000  pounds  each,  while  out 
of  thirteen  Jerseys  that  made  less  butter  than  Nora  only 
four  weighed  over  1000  pounds  each,  so  that  there  was  a 
larger  proportion  of  heavy  cows  among  the  best  Jerseys  than 
among  those  that  made  the  least  butter. 

The  best  cow,  Brown  Bessie,  weighed  1048  pounds,  the 
heaviest  Jersey  cow  being  Ida  Marigold,  that  weighed  1 184 
pounds  ;  she  was  the  third  best  cow  in  the  ninety-day  test. 
The  average  weight  of  the  fifteen  Jersey  cows  that  were  in 
the  thirty-day  butter  test  was  973^  pounds,  seven  of  them 
being  over  1000  pounds  each,  wbile  the  ten  cows  that  went 
through  all  the  three  tests  from  beginning  to  end  averaged 
about  1020  pounds  each,  so  that  the  larger  class  of  Jersey 
cows  made  for  themselves  a  better  record  than  the  light 
weight  cows. 

By  way  of  comparison  we  will  take  from  the  cows  in  the 
3o-day  butter  test  the  third,  fourth  and  fifth  best  cows  with 
their  respective  weights  and  other  details.  The  third  best 
cow  in  the  test  is  the  Shorthorn  Kitty  Clay  4th,  weight 
1348  pounds,  cost  of  food  for  30  days  $8.49,  value  of  butter 
$28  52,  net  profit,  $20.03.  The  fourth  best,  Stoke  Pogis 
Regina,  Jersey;  weight  886  pounds,  cost  of.  food  $8.19, 
value  ol  butter  $27.76,  net  profit  $19  57.  Fifth  best,  the 
Guernsey  cow  Purity,  weight  11 50  pounds,  cost  of  food 
$5.57,  value  of  butter  $24.95,  net  profit  $19  37. 

The  Jersey  cow  In  this  case  was  probably  overfed,  as  she 
gained  37  pounds  in  live  weight,  against  a  gain  of  28 
pounds  in  the  Shorthorn  and  14  pounds  in  the  Guernsey 
cow.  This  live-weight  gain  was  not  taken  into  considera- 
tion in  the  30-day  test. 

I  will  now  quote  from  the  table  of  the  90-day  test,  and 
take  a  Shorthorn  and  a  Jersey  that  have  as  nearly  as  possi- 
ble the  same  credits,  the  gain  in  live  weight  in  the  latter 
being  four  pounds,  while  the  Shorthorn  shows  a  loss  of 
four  pounds  and  weighed  at  the  close  of  the  test  1361 
pounds.  The  cost  of  food  for  the  Shorthorn  cow  for  90 
days  was  $20.43,  value  of  products  $67.86,  and  net  profit 
$47.19.  This  cow  is  Bashful  2d,  the  30th  best  cow  in  the 
test.  The  31st  best  is  the  Jersey,  Daisy  Hinman,  weight 
903  pounds,  cost  of  food  $22.22,  value  of  products  $28.68, 
net  profit  $46.05. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  Jersey  cow  weighs  458  pounds 
less  than  the  Shorthorn,  costs  $1.79  more  for  feed,  and 
shows  a  net  profit  of  $1.14  less.  In  this  case  the  large 
cow  is  the  best. 

In  the  same  test  the  best  Shorthorn  cow  is  Nora,  placed 
between  two  Jerseys  that  weigh  970  pounds  and  934  pounds 
respectively.  Nora  weighed  at  close  of  test,  when  all 
weights  were  taken,  1235  pounds,  cost  for  food  $24.11,  and 
shows  a  net  profit  of  $52.63,  the  total  value  of  her  products 
being  $76  80.  She  was  the  r  6th  best  cow  in  the  test.  The 
15th  was  Albert's  Glenn,  Jersey,  weight  970  pounds,  cost  of 
food  $23  36,  value  of  products  $76  94,  net  profit  $53.55. 
The  17th  best  cow  was  the  Jersey,  Exile's  Lulu,  weight  934 
pounds,  cost  of  food,  $23  79,  value  of  products  $76.33,  net 
profit  $52.52. 

The  best  of  the  last  three  cows  is  a  Jersey.  She  shows  a 
net  profit  of  one  cent  a  day  over  the  Shorthorn  cow  that 
weighs  270  pounds  more.  The  difference  in  the  value  of 
the  products  ot  the  three  cows  is  covered  within  a  range  of 
60  cents,  that  being  the  difference  between  the  two  Jerseys, 
while  the  Shorthorn  produces  but  13  cents  worth  less  than 
the  better  of  the  two  Jerseys,  so  that  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses they  are  about  equal  in  their  merits  as  dairy  cattle, 
there  being  so  little  difference  that  it  would  not,  or  could 
not  be  noticed  in  ordinary  dairy  practice. 

In  making  comparisons  between  these  Shorthorns  and 
the  Jerseys  named  above  it  is  well  to  remember  that  Daisy 
Hinman,  that  came  31st  in  the  90  day  test,  is  one  of  the 
cows  that  had  a  phenomenal  record  before  coming  to  Chi- 
cago, hers  being  one  of  24  pounds  10  ounces  for  one  week. 
That,  of  course,  was  a  private  test.  At  Chicago  she  pro- 
duced 155.15  pounds  of  butter  in  90  days  and  had  her  last 
calf  Jan.  4,  1893,  so  that  by  the  time  the  test  was  finished 
she  had  been  milking  7$  months,  as  against  the  5}  months 
that  Bashful  2d  had  been  milking. 

When  we  take  into  consideration  the  live  weight  of  the 
above  three  Shorthorns  and  compare  it  with  the  four  Jer- 
seys that  came  through  the  test  with  practically  the  same 
results,  only  that  it  cost  more  to  feed  the  Jerseys  than  it 
did  to  feed  the  Shorthorns,  we  see  no  place  for  that  much 
talked  of  charge  that  should  be  made  for  the  maintenance 
of  extra  weight  of  carcass  in  the  general  purpose  cow. 

The  special  dairy  cow  is  not  supposed  to  put  any  of  her 
food  into  flesh,  it  ought  all  to  go  into  the  pail.  However, 
upon  referring  to  the  tables  of  the  90-day  test  I  find  that  six 
out  of  the  12  best  Jerseys  made  a  total  gain  In  live  weight 
of  504  pounds,  an  average  of  84  pounds  each.  One  might 
have  expected  that  the  cows  making  least  butter  would 
have  made  the  greatest  gain,  but  the  contrary  is  the  fact, 
all  of  the  four  Jerseys  at  the  bottom  of  the  list  lost  in 
weight,  wbile  the  best  cow,  Brown  Bessie  gains  81  pounds, 
the  third  best  78  pounds  and  the  seventh  best  gains  108 
pounds  live  weight  in  the  90  days.  These  figures  represent 
some  of  that  cow  meat  that  "can't  be  got  out."  It  is  in 
their  best  cows.  Robert  Ashburner. 

Baden,  San  Mateo  Co. 
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CALIFORNIA  AT  THE  WORLD'S  FAIR. 

California's  exhibit  at  the  World's  Fair  captured  the  en- 
tire Eastern  visitors  to  the  great  show.  You  find  them  on 
the  streets,  in  the  hotels,  on  trains— in  fact,  everywhere— 
and  when  it  is  learned  that  a  Californian  is  present,  every- 
body wants  to  know  him,  and  he  Is  at  once  loaded  down 
with  questions.  I  have  not  seen  any  one  yet  that  does  not 
at  some  time  hope  to  draw  his  breath  in  our  glorious  State. 
Of  the  exhibits  they  will  say  with  but  little  variation,  "I 
doubted  the  stories  of  your  wonderful  productions  until  I 
went  to  Chicago,  but  I  doubt  it  no  longer."  When  asked 
to  come  now,  and  to  the  Midwinter  Fair,  they  will  say,  "  O 
yes,  I  would  like  to,  but  times  are  too  hard,  money  too 
scarce  and  fare  too  high." 

I  was  once  told  by  a  great  California  railroad  official 
that  railroads  were  built  and  operated  for  the  money  to  be 
made,  very  much  like  other  enterprises;  but  just  now  it 
seems  to  me  the  overland  roads  are  operated  to  see  how 
little  shall  be  made.  It  is  the  occasion  of  a  century  for 
these  roads  as  well  as  for  our  State,  but  it  seems  they  do 
not  see  the  point. 

The  other  day  I  saw  an  elderly  gentleman  from  eastern 
Oregon,  and  who  had  been  in  California  also.  He  was 
profuse  with  praise,  as  everybody  is  over  our  State,  and 
remarked  that  the  most  delightful  place  he  found  was  Los 
Gatos.  Of  course  we  praise  all  sections  to  suit  the  occa- 
sion, and  praised  Los  Gatos;  and  just  as  I  was  about  to 
observe  that  he  seemed  pennanently  benefited  by  the  cure, 
he  told  me  in  a  low  tone  that  he  was  a  superannuated  min- 
ister. Just  think  of  the  consequences  had  I  propounded 
the  question  ! 

Of  all  the  places  I  ever  was  In,  this  beats  for  the  habit  of 
tipping.  The  visitors  to  Washington  are  expected  to  bring 
loads  of  money,  and  a  good  many  of  them  act  upon  it  until 
they  have  to  borrow  to  get  away.  A  few  days  ago  I  heard 
of  a  man  who  was  making  his  first  visit  who  tipped  every- 
body, and,  as  he  expected  to  plunge  into  the  prevailing 
swim  just  before  Lent,  he  purchased  a  claw-hammer  coat 
with  which  to  enter  society;  but  before  he  got  an  opportu- 
nity to  use  it,  his  change  gave  out  and  he  retired  from  the 
field. 

THE  SLOT  MACHINES. 

The  slot-machine  business  is  also  carried  further  here 
than  anywhere  else.  Your  weight,  your  fortune,  music  and 
the  Lord  knows  what,  all  beckon  you  for  a  copper  or  a 
nickel,  and,  though  dumb  as  they  are,  one  can  hardly  pass 
them  by  without  contributing  the  small  sum  required.  To 
show  you  how  far  this  feeling  is  shared,  I  was  an  eye  wit- 
ness to  the  following:  The  other  day  I  came  down  from 
the  Capitol  in  a  two-horse  Herdic,  which  is  nothing  more 
than  an  inclose  car  on  wagon  wheels,  carrying  10  to  12 
passengers.  The  fare  is  five  cents,  or  six  for  a  quarter, 
and  you  can  ride  to  the  end  of  the  route,  whether  it  is  five 
rods  or  five  miles.  The  passengers  put  their  fare  into  the 
slot;  the  driver  has  nothing  to  do  with  it,  except  to  furnish 
change  when  desired.  On  this  occasion  the  driver  was 
stopped  and  a  man  entered  the  vehicle  and,  passing  up  to 
the  slot  machine,  deposited  his  nickel  in  the  slot,  then 
pulled  the  strap,  stopped  the  wagon  and  left.  It  was,  of 
course,  a  most  singular  proceeding,  but  evidently  he  had 
become  so  accustomed  to  feeding  the  slots  that  he  took  it 
for  granted  that  there  was  one  in  the  vehicle  and  his  con- 
science would  not  allow  him  to  let  it  go  by  unfed.  A  wag- 
gish passenger  remarked,  when  the  man  was  out  of  hear- 
ing, that  he  (the  man)  had  better  patronize  the  Herdic  slot 
with  his  coin  than  the  one  under  his  nose  with  the  stuff  his 
coin  had  secured  for  him. 

We  have  made  several  attempts  to  see  some  of  the  big 
men,  but  so  far  have  not  succeeded  to  our  heart's  desire. 
On  two  occasions  Senator  Johnston  and  I  tried  to  find  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  but  on  neither  occasion  was  he  In, 
although  it  was  during  business,  or  rather  visiting,  hours. 
Lastly,  Mr.  Gleaves  and  myself  went  to  the  Agricultural 
Department  for  the  same  purpose,  with  similar  results. 
However,  on  this  occasion  we  met  the  Statistician,  to  whom 
about  16,000  country  correspondents  make  their  monthly 
reports  of  crop  conditions  and  other  matters,  as  they  are 
wanted.  The  present  Statistician's  name  is  Robinson,  and 
he  treated  us  with  marked  courtesy  and  attention. 

On  yesterday,  Mr.  Gleaves  and  I  entered  the  East  room 
of  the  White  house,  where,  about  1  P.  M.,  in  company  with 
fifty  or  more  visitors,  we  expected  to  see  and  shake  the 
hand  of  the  President  of  the  United  States.  Some 
specially  important  business  prevented  his  coming,  for 
which  he  expressed  regrets  through  one  of  the  ushers.  It 
can  readily  be  seen  that  White  House  rules  must  neces- 
sarily give  way  occasionally  to  the  more  mighty  affairs  that 
engage  the  attention  of  the  Executive. 

George  Ohleyer. 
Washington,  D.  C,  February  11,  1894. 


live  Herman,  though  a  Republican,  is  an  old  and  influential 
member  of  this  committee.  The  Washington  State  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives  make  frequent  complaints  against 
wuat  they  term  this  unfair  discrimination  in  favor  of  Ore- 
gon merely  because  that  State  has  Mr.  Herman  on  the 
committee,  but  their  efforts  will  be  unavailing  against  Her- 
man s  pull, '  and  Washington  State  will  fare  no  better 
than  California,  if  as  well. 

There  does  not  seem  to  be  much  chance  of  an  appropria- 
tion for  a  deep  harbor  on  the  southern  California  coast, 
principally  because  of  the  economical  tendency  of  this 
Congress  but  another  reason  is  because  of  the  contention 
r«p«edvriy  SUpporters  of  San  Pedro  and  Santa  Monica 

Frugality,  Economy,  Thrift. 

To  the  Editor:  The  evidences  of  thoughtful  consider- 
ation  of  public  matters  shown  in  your  observations  "  From 
an  Independent  Standpoint"  each  week,  render  this  depart- 
ment of  the  Rural  of  great  value  to  thinking  persons.  I 
was  especially  interested  in  your  remarks  under  the  above 
heading,  February  10th,  on  the  effect  of  the  hard  times  on 
the  rate  of  wages  in  California  and  of  the  necessity  of  per- 
sonal economy  at  this  time. 

Discussion  as  to  the  cause  of  the  present  condition  of 
things  is  m  good  part  wasted,  unless  it  is  sought  thereby  to 
find  a  remedy.  This  remedy,  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  is 
to  be  found  principally  in  the  wider  adoption  of  frugal  and 
saving  habits  in  this  State.  In  the  Eastern  States  and 
abroad  the  term  "  Californian,"  as  applied  to  our  citizens, 
has  come  to  denote  a  person  profuse  in  his  expenditure 
and  reckless  in  speculation— one  who  had  rather  fling  away 
pennies  received  in  making  change  than  bother  himself 
with  taking  account  of  them.  Such  a  reputation  may  be 
pleasing  to  gamblers  or  profligates,  but  sensible  men  should 
be  ashamed  of  It  and  by  their  practice  and  example  render 
it  less  common  than  it  is  at  present. 

It  is  by  looking  after  the  pennies  that  New  England  has 
been  able  to  accumulate  capital,  the  flow  of  which  to  the 
West  has  been  largely  instrumental  in  developing  that 
flourishing  section  of  the  Union.  By  a  frugality  now  al- 
most proverbial  the  French  people,  a  century  since  among 
the  most  wretched  in  Europe,  have  become  the  most  pros- 
perous. 

Looking  at  the  question  of  the  hard  times  in  its  broader 
aspect,  the  fact  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  that  the  ad- 
vance of  civilized  nations  is  due  almost  wholly  to  the  ac- 
cumulation of  capital,  and  this  in  turn  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  certain  classes  of  their  citizens  spend  less  than  they 
earn.  This  frugality  is  the  basis  of  the  prosperity,  and,  it 
may  even  be  said,  of  the  existence  of  modern  communities. 
Natural  conditions  may  be  exceptionally  favorable,  but 
where  thrift  is  lacking,  such  advantages  are  of  little  value. 
If  the  existing  depression  makes  these  truths  so  evident  to 
a  large  class  in  California,  as  to  lead  to  a  change  In  their 
habits,  its  evils  will  be  only  transient. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  first  effect  of  the  hard  timet 
should  be  a  reduction  in  the  rate  of  wages  here,  in  nearly 
all  vocations.  There  has  been  a  tendency  in  that  direction 
for  some  years  past,  and  the  present  depression  has  only 
accelerated  an  inevitable  movement.  The  current  rate  of 
interest  in  a  community  is  the  best  gauge  of  profits;  the 
former  being  high  indicates  that  the  latter  are  correspond- 
ingly large,  thus  admitting  of  a  liberal  scale  of  wages. 
Although  interest  rates  in  California  are  still  higher  than 
in  the  older  States,  they  have  declined  nearly  50  per  cent 
during  the  last  20  years.  Then,  again,  owing  to  cheaper 
railway  and  steamship  fares,  wages  not  only  tend  toward 
equalization  in  this  country,  but  also  as  between  this  coun- 
try and  Europe.  We  may  exclude  Manchester  cottons 
and  Birmingham  hardware  by  our  tariff,  but  we  are  not 
likely  to  pass  laws  prohibiting  the  immigration  of  the  in- 
creasingly intelligent  artisans  who  make  these  articles 
should  they  wish  to  go  to  Connecticut  or  to  Massachusetts, 
to  offer  their  labor  in  competition  with  those  already  en- 
gaged in  like  industries  in  the  States  mentioned. 

Although  travel  is  cheaper  from  Liverpool  to  New  York 
than  from  the  Eastern  States  to  California,  In  the  long  run 
the  working  of  the  economic  principle  which  tends  to 
equalize  wages  between  New  and  Old  England  is  opera- 
ting to  reduce  them  here  to  the  Eastern  level.  Heretofore 
this  principle  has  not  made  itself  sensibly  felt,  but  with  the 
lower  railway  fares  overland,  which  are  inevitable  during 
the  next  ten  years,  and  with  the  completion  of  the 
Nicaragua  canal,  its  effects  will  without  doubt  become 
more  apparent.  Willard  B.  Harrington. 

San  Francisco,  Feb.  16,  1894. 


PL]he  Irrksationist. 
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QoF^ESfONDENCE. 


A  Californian  in  Washington. 

To  the  Editor  :— Having  promised  you  a  line  from 
here,  and  if  I  may  be  pardoned  for  delaying,  I  hope  now 
to  fulfill  my  promise  as  best  I  may.  Electricity  has  so 
abridged  the  space  and  has  become  of  such  general  utility 
that  it  is  difficult  to  find  agreeable  topics  for  a  letter  that 
may  not  have  become  stale  and  forgotten  on  our  coast  by 
the  time  the  overland  flyer  delivers  the  letters. 

One  has  to  take  It  for  granted  that  all  the  most  Im- 
portant news  and  transactions  at  the  national  capital  goes 
west  by  the  wires,  hence  a  letter  must  be  confined  to 
minor  topics  and  observations  not  usually  found  by  the 
wires. 

winter  travel  east  of  the  mountains. 

The  journey  hither  was  pleasantly  and  successfully 
made,  notwithstanding  a  Nebraska  blizzard  prevailed  from 
Cheyenne  to  Omaha,  and  from  thence  to  Chicago  in  a 
modified  manner.  During  the  time  the  mercury  registered 
from  20  to  30  degrees  below  zero.  The  wind  blew  a  gale, 
and  the  cold  so  reduced  the  heat  of  the  engine  that  it 
caused  the  train  to  lose  three  hours  by  the  time  we  reached 
Council  Bluffs.  Wherever  the  steam  struck  it  turned  it  to 
ice  and  heavy  frost.  The  irons  under  the  cars  were  cov- 
ered with  ice  and  the  windows  so  thick  with  frost  as  to 
obstruct  the  outward  view  entirely.  The  windows  are 
double  and  the  frost  was  on  the  outer  panes,  the  inner 
ones  being  free  from  it,  showing  that  the  frost  was  the  re- 
sult of  the  steam  and  not  owing  to  the  warmer  temper- 
ature of  the  car.  Indeed,  these  were  hardly  warm  enough 
for  comfort,  although  every  effort  was  made  by  the  train- 
men to  render  the  car  comfortable. 

East  of  Chicago  the  weather  began  to  moderate  or  had 
not  been  brought  up  to  the  western  pitch.  Snow  prevailed 
from  the  Sierras  to  the  summit  of  the  Alleghanies,  with  the 
exception  of  the  vicinity  of  the  sink  of  the  Humboldt, 
where  the  ground  was  bare.  But  the  snow  was  light  all 
the  way,  and  never  more  than  four  Inches  in  depth  except 
where  drifted. 

East  of  the  Alleghanies  the  ground  was  bare  and  the 
temperature  warm.  As  our  train  sped  down  the  Juniata 
and  the  Susquehanna  it  became  still  warmer,  and  the,  to 
me,  remarkable  phenomenon  was  seen  of  a  number  of 
teams  plowing  on  southwestern  slopes  on  the  25th  of 
January.  This  convinced  me  that  there  was  no  frost  In  the 
ground  and  upset  my  previously  conceived  notion.  The 
"ground  hog  "  could  have  seen  his  shadow  easy  enough  on 
that  day,  still  I  think  his  appearance  was  a  little  premature 
if  he  ventured  out. 

Those  of  us  that  came  straight  through  without  stopping 
made  the  journey  to  Washington  in  something  less  than 
five  days.  That  is  to  say,  we  left  Sacramento  city  at  10 
o'clock  at  night  on  January  20th  and  arrived  in  Washington 
at  5. 55  P.  m.  January  25th. 

Forty-two  years  ago  I  made  the  same  journey  from  Ohio 
in  four  months  and  six  days  and  made  it  quickly,  too.  The 
contrast  can  only  be  realized  by  those  who  made  both 
journeys.  Volumes  could  be  written  covering  the  span  of 
time,  but  the  rush  of  events  and  improvements  does  not 
permit  it. 

the  object  and  the  personnel. 

The  gentlemen  composing  the  party  were  ex-Senator 
Wm.  Johnston  of  Sacramento,  E.  McGettigan  of  Solano, 
W.  P.  Edwards  of  Petaluma,  J.  M.  Gleaves  of  Shasta,  and 
George  Ohleyer  of  Sutter.  Mr.  S.  D.  Woods  of  Stockton 
was  also  selected  to  come,  but  professional  business  pre- 
vented his  doing  so. 

The  object,  as  you  know,  was  to  induce,  by  statistics  and 
argument,  the  Committee  on  Rivers  and  Harbors  to  insert 
in  the  coming  bill  substantial  appropriations,  to  improve 
the  navigable  waters  of  our  State.  The  delegation,  soon 
after  their  arrival,  organized  by  the  selection  of  Senator 
Johnston  as  chairman,  and  J.  M.  Gleaves  as  secretary. 
Immediately  consultations  were  had  with  our  members  of 
Congress,  who  were  all  quite  favorably  disposed  and  did 
all  in  their  power  to  smoothen  our  way  to  the  committee's 
room.  Mr.  Caminetti,  being  a  member  of  the  committee, 
at  once  secured  an  agreement  that  we  should  be  heard  the 
coming  Monday,  January  29;h. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  we  were  promptly  on 
time,  had  a  most  respectful  hearing  and  believe  we  made  a 
very  favorable  impression. 

The  conference  having  been  wired  to  the  San  Francisco 
papers  I  will  not  consume  time  and  space  for  its  reproduc- 
tion here.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  should  the  national 
finances  not  be  an  insuperable  bar,  California  will  fare  well. 

After  the  meeting  the  members  of  our  delegation  went  to 
work  separately  and  collectively  on  members  of  Congress 
from  other  States  with,  I  hope,  good  results. 

Mr.  Herman  of  Oregon  was  specially  friendly  and  ac- 
tive for  the  benefit  of  the  Californians,  and  being  also  on 
the  Committee  on  Harbors  and  Rivers  and  an  old  member, 
will  carry  much  influence. 

VISITS  IN  WASHINGTON. 

Social  life  in  Washington  was  at  its  zenith  on  our  arrival 
and  the  most  of  the  remaining  time  belore  the  Lenten  sea- 
son was  made.  Receptions,  parties  and  calls  were  a  daily 
occurrence,  but  our  delegation  not  being  in  the  swim,  they 
amused  themselves  as  best  they  could  on  drv  land. 
Johnston  and  1  had  a  very  pleasant  call  on  John  Trimble, 
who  is  the  secretary  of  the  National  Grange,  at  his  office, 
514  F  street.  We  were  not  strangers,  hence  required  no 
introduction,  and  spent  an  hour  most  pleasantly  and  profit- 
ably. One  Hay  on  our  rounds  we  had  the  pleasure  of  meet- 
ing Mr.  R  H.  Thomas,  who  Is  secretary  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Grange,  and  Hon.  C.  H.  Knott,  master  of  the 
West  Virginia  State  Grange,  and  a  number  of  the  upper 
House  of  the  legislature  of  his  State.  These  gentlemen 
had  been  at  the  National  Grange  when  its  session  was  at 


WHAT  THE  TELEGRAPH  SAYS   OF  THE  APPROPRIATIONS. 

Washington,  Feb.  15. — A  few  days  ago  it  was  reported 
that  there  was  available  $25,000  for  snagglDg  the  upper 
Sacramento  river.  It  is  now  ascertained  that  there  was  on 
January  1st  last  $79,000  for  the  Sacramento  river  and  about 
$97,000  lor  Oakland  harbor.  This  is  a  continuous  appro- 
priation and  has  been  used  and  will  be  used  from  month  to 
month  as  required. 

Representative  Caminetti  will  not  be  satisfied  with  the 
$75,000  allotted  to  the  Sacramento  river  and  the  $30,000 
for  the  San  Joaquin  by  the  river  and  harbor  committee  in 
the  new  bill.  He,  as  well  as  the  committee  of  Californians 
now  here,  reasonably  expected  to  secure  much  larger  ap- 
propriations. However,  as  the  entire  amount  appropriated 
in  the  new  river  and  harbor  bill  will  fall  short  of  $10,000,000, 
and  may  not  exceed  $8,000,000,  it  is  not  likely  that  these 
appropriations  for  California  will  be  increased  much  if  any. 
The  Southern  States  are  faring  much  better.  Two  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  will  be  allotted  to  the  Arkansas 
river,  a  stream  that  is  but  little  navigated. 

Oregon  always  secures  the  lion's  share  of  Pacific  coast 
river  and  harbor  money,  and  will  this  time.    Represents  1 


The  Water  Supplies  in  the  Arid  Regions. 

Part  n. 

By  J.  W.  Powell,  Director  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey. 

The  Sources  of  Water  Supply. 

The  preliminary  question  of  the  duty  of  water  having 
been  examined,  it  is  proposed  to  indicate  the  source  of 
water  supply  for  the  regions  of  the  Uited  States  where 
Irrigation  is  practiced.  The  rainfall  of  the  arid  region 
is  variable,  ranging  from  3  to  more  than  20  acre-inches  per 
acre  of  surface.  It  is  to  be  carefully  noted  that  the  rain- 
fall is  variable  not  only  from  district  to  district,  but  also 
from  year  to  year  and  month  to  month,  and  that  the  yearly 
and  seasonal  variations  are  very  great. 

Peculiar  Conditions.— There  are  large  districts  in  the 
arid  region  where,  in  extreme  cases,  not  a  drop  of  rain  falls 
for  an  entire  year,  while  in  other  years  the  very  same 
regions  experience  terrific  storms,  and  utterly  arid  deserts 
are  suddenly  transformed  by  the  creation  ol  storm-water 
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streams,  and  rivers  roll  as  floods,  creeks  as  torrents,  and 
brooks  as  leaping  waters.  Scattered  throughout  the  arid 
region  are  many  mountains  towering  above  the  valleys  and 
performing  the  beneficient  function  of  condensing  the 
waters  from  the  heavens  and  gathering  them  into  lakes  as 
natural  reservoirs  for  perennial  streams.  These  mountain- 
gathered  waters  constitute  the  most  important  supply  for 
the  fertilization  of  the  land.  Throughout  the  arid  region 
there  are  many  comparatively  large  districts  which  have  no 
perennial  streams,  and  these  districts  increase  in  size  from 
north  to  south  until  districts  as  large  as  any  one  of  a  num- 
ber of  the  Eastern  States  are  found  without  a  single  living 
stream.  But  all  of  these  districts  without  permanent  rivers 
and  creeks  have  storm-water  streams  that  are  sometimes  of 
great  volume.  Throughout  the  arid  region  streams  rise  in 
the  mountains  and  flow  into  valleys  so  arid  that  the  waters 
are  all  consumed  by  the  thirsty  soil  and  evaporate  into  the 
wind-vexed  air.  Sometimes  the  sands  do  not  drink  up  all 
of  these  waters,  and  salt  lakes  are  formed,  from  whose 
noxious  surfaces  the  waters  are  discharged  by  evaporation. 

Having  determined  the  mean  rainfall  of  the  arid  region 
with  a  reasanable  degree  of  accuracy,  we  have  next  to  de- 
termine what  becomes  of  the  rain. 

"  Runoff  "  and  "  Flyoj?."— When  it  falls  upon  the  earth 
a  part  of  the  water  Is  gathered  into  streams  and  is  carried 
away  into  sinks,  lakes  and  the  ocean;  let  us  call  all  this 
stream  water  runoff.  Another  part  is  carried  away  by  the 
air,  and  this  air-borne  portion  Is  in  part  evaporated  from 
the  surface  of  the  land  and  from  the  leaves  of  plants,  while 
another  part  is  delivered  to  the  air  by  transpiration.  All 
this  air-gathered  water  is  drifted  away  by  the  winds,  and 
therefore  let  us  call  it  flyoff.  The  rainfall,  then,  is  divided 
between  runoff  and  flyoff. 

The  Geological  Survey  has  been  engaged  for  several 
years  In  an  Investigation  designed  to  determine  the  relative 
proportions  of  flyoff  and  runoff,  in  order  to  properly  ac- 
count for  the  disposition  of  the  rainfall  made  by  natnre. 
It  is  proposed  to  give  the  general  results  of  this  investiga- 
tion. 

Knowing  the  rainfall,  we  must  then  determine  the  runoff, 
and  this  is  done  by  gauging  the  streams.  All  the  streams 
have  not  been  gauged,  but  many  have  been,  and  these 
have  been  selected  as  typical  cases. 

An  Analysis  of  Runojff. — It  has  been  found  by  observa- 
tion that  the  runoff  is  variable  in  three  ways:  i.  It  varies 
with  the  amount  of  rainfall.  If  the  rainfall  Is  greater  the 
runoff  is  greater.  2.  It  also  varies  with  the  character  of 
the  rains.  When  the  rains  come  in  great  storms  a  large 
proportion  runs  off.  A  gentle  shower  is  found  to  be 
almost  wholly  evaporated.  If  a  year's  rainfall  is  concen- 
trated into  two  or  three  great  storms,  it  will  largely  go  into 
the  streams,  but  if  distributed  through  many  showers  it 
will  be  returned  to  the  air.  3.  Again,  topographic  condi- 
tions greatly  influence  the  runoff.  In  a  region  of  steep 
hills,  mountains  and  canyons,  with  many  naked  rocks,  the 
runoff  is  very  great;  in  a  level  district,  where  loose  sands 
and  soils  prevail,  the  runoff  is  small.  Thus  the  rainfall 
becomes  runoff  in  an  unequal  degree  by  reason  of  the  in- 
equality of  storms  and  also  by  reason  of  the  inequality  of 
topographic  features. 

In  gauging  the  rivers  of  the  United  States,  results  have 
been  reached  as  follows: 

Where  the  rainfall  is  40  inches  the  runoff  will  be  20 
inches;  one-half  is  runoff  and  one-half  flyoff.  Where  the 
rainfall  is  less,  the  proportions  are  changed.  With  30 
Inches  of  rainfall,  18  inches  will  go  to  the  air  and  only  12 
inches  to  the  stream — two-fifths  runoff  and  three-fifths  fly- 
off. But  the  amount  will  be  variable  in  different  districts, 
because  of  topographic  conditions.  With  20  inches  of 
rain  the  amount  of  runoff  will  be  5  inches — one-fourth  run- 
off and  three-fourths  flyoff.  But  the  proportion  will  vary 
by  reason  of  topographic  conditions.  Where  the  rainfall  is 
10  inches  the  runoff  is  a  little  less  than  1  inch — one-tenth 
runoff  and  nine-tenths  flyoff,  but  variable  by  reason  of 
topographic  features.  As  rainfall  diminishes,  topographic 
conditions  have  greater  control.  At  10  inches  and  below, 
topography  almost  wholly  controls  the  runoff.  Where  the 
rainfall  is  the  same,  the  streams  may  be  few  and  small  or 
many  and  great.  There  are  large  tracts  of  country  in  Ari- 
zona, southern  California  and  Nevada  where  10  inches  of 
rainfall  never  gives  a  permanent  stream  and  rarely  a  storm 
stream.  There  are  other  districts  of  country  where  10 
inches  of  rainfall  gives  birth  to  many  living  waters.  If  the 
lands  are  comparatively  level  the  sands  drink  all  the  water; 
If  the  lands  are  traversed  by  canyons  carved  by  rivers  that 
have  their  origin  in  the  mountains,  a  labyrinth  of  lateral 
canyons  is  formed  and  the  rainfall  is  promptly  gathered 
into  streams  which  roll  into  salt  lakes  or  into  the  sea.  The 
rain  in  the  desert  is  gulped  down  by  the  sand;  the  rain  in 
the  canyon  Is  gathered  into  a  creek. 

What  Becomes  of  the  Rainfall  f — We  must  now  get  a 
clear  understanding  of  what  is  meant  by  runoff.  Most  of 
the  streams  of  the  United  States  ultimately  discharge  into 
the  ocean;  all  of  the  water  thus  carried  to  the  sea  is  run- 
off. Some  of  the  streams  of  the  arid  region  empty  into 
salt  lakes;  all  the  water  thus  discharged  is  runoff.  A  very 
large  number  of  small  perennial  streams  of  the  arid  region 
are  discharged  into  what  are  usually  called  sinks — that  is, 
into  small  valleys,  where  their  waters  are  evaporated;  all 
this  water  is  runoff.  There  is  still  a  great  multitude  of 
small  storm-water  streams  that  live  only  a  short  time  after 
a  rain  and  whose  waters  are  gathered  into  sand  valleys 
and  evaporated,  or  into  perennial  streams;  all  such  waters 
are  runoff.  Much  rainfall  sinks  into  the  soil;  a  part  slowly 
evaporates  and  becomes  flyoff,  but  another  part  Issues 
again  as  springs,  and  spring  water  is  here  considered  as 
runoff.  Rivers,  creeks,  brooks,  storm-water  streams  and 
springs  constitute  this  available  water  which  we  call  runoff. 

The  water  supply  for  irrigation  In  the  arid  region  must 
mainly  come  from  the  runoff  where  the  rainfall  Is  20  inches 
or  less,  for,  with  some  exceptions,  it  is  the  runoff  water 
which  Is  used  in  irrigation.  Crops  are  not  raised  through- 
out the  entire  season,  but  during  a  period  varying  in  differ- 
ent portions  of  the  country,  and  with  different  crops,  from 
60  to  150  days.  If  the  rainfall  of  the  entire  year  would 
come  during  the  growing  season,  with  a  fair  distribution 


throughout  the'days,ra|large!part'of  the'arld  lands  could  be 
cultivated  without  irrigation,  but.'in  fact,  the  rainfall  is  un- 
equally distributed  throughout  the  year. 

Inequalities  of  the  Rainfall. — The  inequalities  of  rainfall 
through  the  season  are  very  great.  Everywhere  through- 
out the  arid  region  it  often  occurs,  now  here  and  now  there, 
that  no  rainfall  comes  during  the  growing  season,  so  that 
it  is  necessary  for  the  farmer  to  provide  by  Irrigation  water 
for  the  entire  crop.  He  may  have  rainfall  and  he  may 
not.  If,  therefore,  his  agricultural  operations  are  to  be 
successful  from  year  to  year,  he  must  provide  all  the  water 
necessary  for  the  crop.  The  water  which  can  be  utilized 
for  this  purpose  mnst  come  from  the  runoff,  with  excep- 
tions hereafter  to  be  mentioned. 

We  have  give  certain  laws  relating  to  runoff  for  definite 
amounts  of  rainfall  of  40,  30,  20  and  10  inches.  Now,  it  is 
proposed  to  apply  these  laws  to  the  arid  region  by  district 
of  country,  and  to  show  the  average  runoff  by  such  dis- 
tricts; and  for  this  purpose  we  shall  consider  runoff  in 
zones  or  regions  where  the  runoff  varies  from  20  to  30 
inches,  from  10  to  20  inches  and  from  o  to  10  inches.  Of 
course,  these  zones  everywhere  run  into  one  another;  defi- 
nite lines  of  boundary  are  not  made  in  nature,  and  only 
approximate  lines  of  boundary  can  be  laid  down. 

(To  be  Continued) 


Willows  Used  to  Build  Dams. 

The  willows  which  grow  along  the  shores  of  the  Missis- 
sippi river  are  of  no  use  in  the  arts,  but  when  it  comes  to 
building  a  dam  the  engineers  find  nothing  half  as  well  as 
the  humble  willow.  It  lines  the  shores,  and  can  be  easily 
reached  from  the  barges  whereon  it  is  transported,  and  it  Is 
so  soft  that  it  is  easily  cut  and  handled.  It  is  woven  into 
a  great,  long,  continuous  mat. 

One  end  of  this  is  anchored  to  the  shore,  says  the 
Waverley,  on  one  side  of  the  chute  that  is  to  be  dammed, 
and  the  process  of  weaving  is  thence  carried  on  straight 
across  the  stretch  of  water  on  a  peculiarly  shaped  boat 
called  a  grasshopper.  As  fast  as  the  mat  is  woven  on 
grasshopper  it  slides  into  the  water  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
inclined  weaving  rack,  and  it  is  laden  with  rocks  and 
carried  straight  to  the  bottom,  and  this  is  continued  until 
the  opposite  shore  is  reached. 

The  mat  is  then  covered  to  the  proper  depth,  12  to  15 
inches,  with  rock,  and  then  another  mat,  made  in  the  same 
way,  is  woven  and  laid  down  on  top  of  the  first,  and  simi- 
larly weighted  down,  and  this  work  is  continued  until  the 
dam  has  risen  as  high  as  it  is  intended  to  stand,  the  finish- 
ing being  always  a  heavy  coating  of  rock  that  covers  the 
willow  and  all. 

The  willow,  always  covered  with  water  and  the  mnd  that 
inevitably  lodges  among  the  rocks  of  the  dam,  is  kept 
sealed  air-tight,  and  of  course  does  not  decay.  It  binds 
the  rocks  together  and  prevents  the  dam  being  shoved  out 
of  place  by  ice,  or  disturbed  by  the  pressure  of  the  current 
at  high  water.  It  is  good  for  no  other  purpose  save  to 
hold  a  shore  that  is  washing  away  with  its  roots,  and  for 
dam  construction  it  is  superlatively  the  thing. 


Horticulture. 


Fruits  in  Oregon  and  British  Columbia. 


By  Fred  C.  Smith  of  Augaston,  South  Australia. 

The  present  article  deals  with  fruit-growing  in  Oregon 
and  British  Columbia.  One  sees  and  reads  so  much  of 
California  as  the  great  fruit  State  of  the  Pacific  coast  that 
the  possibilities  of  the  northern  States  and  provinces  are 
lost  sight  of;  so  that  when,  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  A.  I. 
Sargent,  the  genial  and  energetic  secretary  of  the  Oregon 
State  Board  of  Horticulture,  I  was  enabled  during  a 
pleasant  though  rather  wet  week  to  see  something  of  the 
prune  and  apple-growing  there,  I  was  very  much  surprised 
at  the  excellence  of  those  products  and  the  extent  ot  their 
cultivation.  The  State  of  Oregon  is  a  peculiarly  rainy 
one — so  much  so  that  I  was  told  the  saying  goes  that  it 
rains  13  months  in  the  year  there.  Owing  to  this,  grape- 
growing  is  not  a  commercial  success,  and  prunes  must  all 
be  artificially  dried.  The  Oregon  growers  very  conveni- 
ently hold  that  that  system  is  much  superior  in  its  results 
to  sun-drying.  Some  of  the  very  finest  prunes  I  ever  saw 
both  for  appearance  and  flavor  were  German  prunes  grown 
and  cured  near  Portland. 

The  German  prune  there  grown  Is  very  much  larger  than 
the  Prune  d'Ente  and  d'Agen,  and  is  also  a  much  shyer 
bearer,  though  it  makes  a  larger  tree.  With  Mr.  Sargent 
and  the  owners,  I  carefully  examined  the  two  largest  or- 
chards of  German  prunes,  a  few  miles  from  Portland.  One 
grower  pruned  his  trees  so  as  to  admit  as  much  light  and 
beat  as  possible  through  them.  He  told  me  that  he  con- 
sidered two  centals  per  tree  of  green  fruit  a  good  average 
crop.  I  could  not  see  this  amount  on  his  trees,  though 
they  were  very  large  and  from  the  method  of  pruning 
looked  "  scraggy  " — that  is,  not  compact  and  shapely — but 
I  found  that  he  had  made  one  or  two  pickings  already. 
This  he  explained  was  specially  necessary  in  Oregon, 
where  the  fruit  could  not  ripen  so  quickly  as  in  the  warmer 
regions  of  California.  It  was  Sunday  when  we  visited  the 
place,  and  they  were  hard  at  work  with  the  evaporators.  I 
found  that  Sunday  work  was  often  considered  necessary  In 
California  during  the  busiest  part  of  the  fruit  season  or 
great  quantities  of  produce  would  otherwise  be  wasted. 

In  a  large  neighboring  orchard  the  German  prunes  were 
allowed  to  grow  with  very  little  pruning,  except  topping  the 
strong,  yonng  growth  back.  The  consequence  was  that 
they  presented  a  total  contrast  to  the  first  one  we  saw. 
The  trees  were  of  immense  size,  and  for  shape  would  have 
pleased  the  eye  of  a  landscape  gardener;  but  upon  closely 
examining  the  fruit  upon  them,  I  found  they  were  many 
days  behind  the  first  orchard  in  ripeness,  and  apparently 
none  had  been  'picked.    They  carried  a  large  crop,  how- 


ever, and  if  they  could  be  picked  ripe  before  the  heavy 
rains  of  the  season  set  In,  they  would  no  doubt  produce  a 
great  deal  more  per  acre. 

This  German  prune  will  stand  the  moisture  much  better 
than  the  French  varieties,  and  It  hangs  better  upon  the 
trees  when  ripe.  The  French  in  most  of  the  orchards, 
both  of  California  and  Oregon,  when  ripe,  covered  the 
ground  after  a  high  wind.  Not  so  the  German.  In  addi- 
tion, the  French  splits  very  soon  in  wet  or  damp  weather, 
while  the  German  is  tougher.  In  California  the  latter  is 
hardly  considered  worth  cultivating  compared  with  the 
French,  but  it  evidently  suits  the  special  conditions  of  the 
climate  of  Oregon,  so  that  it  seems  to  hold  its  own  there 
against  the  French,  even  with  experienced  men. 

It  is  claimed  by  its  friends  that  it  uniformly  makes  the 
largest  grade  prune  in  the  market,  for  which  one  to  two 
cents  per  pound  more  can  be  obtained.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  dries  away  considerably  more  than  the  French, 
and  has  proportionately  a  much  larger  stone.  For  Aus- 
tralia I  should  say  grow  the  French  prune  by  all  means, 
and  for  New  Zealand  give  the  German  a  good  trial  as  well 
as  the  French. 

In  this  and  other  orchards,  too,  I  noticed  Coe's  Golden 
Drop  and  the  "  Silver  prune,"  but  could  never  see  any  dif- 
ference between  them;  the  latter  is  a  seedling  of  the 
former,  raised  in  Oregon.  I  found  that  these  plums  pos- 
sessed a  richness  and  delicacy  of  flavor  there  that  I  had 
never  found  about  them  in  California  or  our  own  warm 
climate.  They  are  both  used  for  drying.  The  skins,  when 
properly  ripe,  are  very  tender,  as  I  discovered  when  I 
endeavored  to  empty  my  overcoat  pocket  of  several 
monsters  that  I  had  begged  for  a  friend  in  Portland 
When  properly  cured  they  are  a  delicious  sweetmeat,  and 
beyond  doubt  make  one  of  the  richest  jams  of  any  kind  o 
fruit. 

Oregon  is  noted  for  producing  some  very  fine  seedling 
plums,  viz.,  the  Silver  prune,  "  Tennants,"  "Hancock" 
and  others;  but,  as  I  have  said  before,  the  originator's 
recommendation  must  never  be  taken  without  testing,  and 
when  I  was  fortunately  able  to  examine  two  of  the  above 
in  the  fruit  display  of  the  Portland  Exposition,  I  found  that 
in  appearance  they  were  very  fine  looking  fruit,  but  I 
should  want  to  see  them  very  carefully  tested  before  I 
planted  to  any  extent.  If  a  new  variety  is  only  equal  but 
not  superior  to  the  known  cultivated  sorts  it  is  very  risky 
to  change  from  the  known  to  the  unknown;  so  careful  has 
the  weeding  out  of  worthless  varieties  been  in  the  past  that 
It  is  rare  for  a  new  fruit  to  prove  to  be  a  point  ahead  of  the 
best  old  varieties.  To-day  it  is  the  best  all-around  varieties 
of  fruit  that  must  be  cultivated,  so  that  all  possible  chances 
for  its  disposal  or  working  np  may  be  open  to  the  grower. 
I  was  told  that  very  soon  Oregon  will  have  as  large  an 
area  under  prunes  as  California. 

As  your  correspondent  I  had  the  pleasure  of  accompany- 
ing the  members  of  the  Oregon  and  Washington  press 
associations  and  their  families  on  a  60-mile  railway  trip 
along  the  banks  of  the  wonderfully  beautiful  Columbia 
river  to  Hood,  a  village  at  the  base  of  Mt.  Hood.  Around 
this  snow-capped  peak  is  one  of  the  best  apple  districts  of 
the  Pacific  Slope,  perhaps  of  North  America,  and  a  very 
fine  fruit  show  was  held.  I  saw  and  tasted  the  finest  look- 
ing and  flavored  apples  I  think  I  have  ever  seen.  Nearly 
all  the  fruit  was  gathered  from  very  young  trees,  as  the  in- 
dustry has  only  lately  been  taken  up  to  any  extent. 

What  struck  me  more  than  anything  else  there,  was  the 
very  marked  difference  between  the  apples  grown  in  the 
mountains  and  those  from  the  plains.  Among  them  were 
two  at  least  that  will  be  familiar  and  should  be  deserving 
favorites  with  your  readers,  viz.,  the  "  King  of  Thompkins 
County"  and  the  Gravenstein.  Those  from  the  plains 
were  of  medium  flatness,  size  and  color,  like  ours,  while  the 
mountain-grown  specimens  were  very  richly  colored  and 
remarkably  elongated,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  Gravenstein, 
ridged  on  the  sides  and  around  the  calyx.  I  tasted  for  the 
first  time,  there,  apples  grown  in  a  really  cold  climate,  and 
I  was  delighted  with  the  crispness,  lusciousness  and  flavor 
of  the  fruit  and  fully  realized  then  that  we  in  a  warm 
climate  must  not  expect  to  grow  frnits  that  are  best  fitted 
(or  a  cold  climate,  and  reproduce  all  the  special  qualities 
which  only  such  a  climate  will  produce.  We  cannot  profit- 
ably overcome  nature's  limitations,  but  we  must  be  satisfied 
with  the  large  compensation  of  our  superb  climate  and  its 
producing  possibilities. 

Three  apples  that  I  particularly  noted  were  "  Kay,"  a 
brilliantly  colored  medium  size  fruit,  the  "  Malom,"  an 
apple  that  the  grower  had  lately  received  from  Germany 
and  one  that  is  much  like  and  almost  rivals  the  Graven- 
stein in  some  points,  and  lastly,  the  "  Blue  Pearmaln,"  a 
large,  conical,  dark  purple  fruit. 

A  curiosity  was  a  plate  of  small  seedless  apples  grown 
within  ten  miles  of  the  snow  line  of  Mt.  Hood,  which  I 
consider  of  no  value  except  as  a  curiosity.  There  was  also 
a  plate  of  "  Early  Crawford  "  peaches  from  the  same  place, 
just  fit  to  eat  and  quite  two  months  later  than  those  grown 
in  California. 

IN  BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 

I  spent  three  or  four  days  in  British  Columbia  in  passing 
and  was  surprised  at  the  horticnltural  possibilities  of  the 
province.  Being  situated  in  a  latitude  similar  to  Manitoba, 
Upper  Canada  and  inclement  Newfoundland,  I  hardly  ex- 
pected to  find  even  apples  growing  successfully,  but  had 
forgotten  that  the  warm  Japan  current  sweeping  from  the 
north  ronnd  her  coasts  ameliorates  the  climate  like  the 
Gulf  stream  does  that  of  Ireland,  and  that  the  giant 
Rockies  protect  her  from  the  blizzards  of  the  East.  A 
horticultural  society  has  existed  for  many  years,  but  only 
within  the  last  three  or  four  years  has  general  attention 
been  drawn  to  her  fruit  prospects. 

Four  canning  and  jam-making  factories  have  been  estab- 
lished, which  are  putting  up  fine  peaches,  pears,  apples, 
plums,  cherries  and  berries,  all  grown  In  the  province. 

I  spent  a  very  pleasant  morning  in  the  factory  of  Messrs. 
O'Kell,  Morris  &  Co.,  at  Victoria  on  Vancouver  island. 
The  latter  gentleman  three  years  ago  was  a  soft-goods  mer- 
chant in  Manchester,  but,  seeing  the  possibility  of  his  pres- 
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ent  success,  he  took  a  trip  through  California  and  soon  had 
their  excellent  works  established.  They  have  even  sent  a 
shipment  of  canned  goods  of  some  thousands  of  cases  to 
Manchester.  The  firm  have  been  experimenting  in  the 
bottling  of  fruits,  and  with  fair  success.  Their  jams  and  jel- 
lies in  glass  and  earthenware  jars  were  as  good  as  anything 
that  I  have  seen  in  factory-made  food  of  the  sort. 

Mr.  Morris  told  me  that  they  imported  50  or  60  tons  of 
apricots  from  California  each  year,  and  that  they  would  buy 
some  thousands  of  cases  of  Seville  oranges  for  marmalade 
if  they  could  get  them. 

A  handy  form  of  package  used  by  this  firm  for  their  jams 
Is  a  very  cheap  wooden  bucket  with  a  wooden  cover  and 
wire  handle.  These  are  made  to  hold  from  three  pounds 
to  fifteen  pounds  each,  and  stand  a  great  deal  of  knocking 
about.  This  jam  retails  at  4^d  per  pound.  Some  very 
large  samples  of  Pond's  Seedling  and  Egg  plums  grown  on 
the  islands  around  Victoria  were  brought  into  the  factory 
while  I  was  there. 

Across  on  the  mainland  I  spent  a  day  at  Agassiz,  some 
70  or  80  miles  from  the  town  of  Vancouver.  At  this  place, 
which  is  situated  in  a  small  valley  surrounded  by  peaks 
covered  with  eternal  snow,  is  a  Government  Experiment 
Station  of  the  Dominion,  where  I  saw  a  small  but  very 
flourishing  orchard  of  I  suppose  200  or  300  varieties  of 
plums,  peaches,  pears,  cherries  and  apples,  all  of  which 
were  doing  well,  though  the  apricots,  figs  and  vines  would 
not  stand  the  cold.  Superintendent  Sharp  of  the  station  is 
trying  to  make  it  useful  as  an  educational  center,  and  from 
here  named  varieties  of  all  the  best  fruits  that  will  succeed 
in  the  province  will  be  sent  to  the  various  horticultural 
shows  for  the  benefit  of  growers,  and  a  correct  knowledge 
of  the  nomenclature  of  the  many  varieties  will  thus  be  dis- 
seminated. In  addition,  scions  of  all  the  trees  will  be  avail- 
able for  distribution  to  all  who  ask.  I  was  much  pleased  with 
the  plums  and  apples  that  I  tasted.  In  a  later  paper  I  hope 
to  say  something  of  the  valuable  work  done  by  Canada  in 
sending  Prof.  Gibb  to  southern  Russia  to  collect  some 
scores  of  varieties  of  different  fruits  not  hitherto  known  to 
American  horticulture,  and  in  opening  communications 
with  the  Russian  horticultural  experts  which  have  yearly 
resulted  in  additions  to  the  list  of  varieties. 

What  strikes  me  as  a  strange  anomaly  in  this  province  is 
the  existence  of  a  fine  fruit-growing  valley  among  the  snow- 
clad  peaks  of  the  great  Rockies,  at  an  elevation  of  1200 
feet  above  sea  level,  where  it  is  necessary  to  irrigate  owing 
to  the  very  limited  rainfall.  This  is  the  Okanogan  valley, 
where  the  Governor  General  of  Canada,  Lord  Aberdeen, 
has  bought  several  thousand  acres  of  land  and  has  planted 
a  large  area  to  fruits,  especially  prunes. 

In  this  and  other  valleys  the  aphis,  apple  scab,  pear 
blight,  and  other  diseases  have  made  their  appearance  and 
threaten  the  existence  of  the  industry.  The  same  difficulty 
in  persuading  the  growers  to  adopt  preventive  measures 
against  their  insect  and  fungoid  foes  has  been  found,  I  was 
several  times  told,  both  in  Oregon  and  British  Columbia. 
In  neither  country  has  the  industry  advanced  to  a  science 
as  it  has  in  California,  and  the  same  old  mistakes  of  plant- 
ing Inferior  sorts  on  wrong  soils  and  in  wrong  situations 
are  perpetrated  there  as  with  us. 

I  realize  more  and  more  that,  with  the  fierce  competition 
which  we  have  to  meet  in  all  fruit  lines  that  figure  to  any 
extent  in  the  market,  we  shall  have  to  specialize  more.  In- 
stead of  growing  several  kinds  of  fruit,  we  should  restrict 
our  attention  to  one,  two  or  three  varieties,  and  they  must 
be  all-around  fruits,  fit,  if  one  avenue  of  sale  is  closed  or  be- 
comes unprofitable,  to  enter  with  the  best  in  some  other 
avenue.  They  should  be  such  as  the  French  prune,  Coe's 
Golden  Drop  plum,  Muscatel  grape,  Bartlett  pear,  etc. 

There  are  enough  trees  already  planted  to  overstock  our 
local  markets,  and  we  must  for  the  future  turn  our  attention 
to  the  very  limited  list  ol  fruits  that  can  be  disposed  of,  in 
one  form  or  another,  in  bulk,  in  the  open,  free-trade  mar- 
kets of  the  world.  My  only  excuse  for  harping  upon  this 
point  is  because  of  its  extreme  importance. 

It  is  hoped  that  in  parts  of  Okanogan  valley  grape  grow- 
ing will  prove  successful.  In  some  places  In  Cape  Colony, 
in  North  Island  (New  Zealand)  and  in  Oregon,  though 
vines  will  grow  well  and  produce  fruit,  it  very  seldom 
ripens,  owing  to  long-continued  rains  falling  just  at  the 
ripening  time,  splitting  and  cracking  the  grapes  so  that 
only  under  cover  or  shelter,  which  is  too  expensive,  can 
they  be  grown  successfully.  But  here  In  Okanogan,  where 
irrigation  has  to  be  resorted  to,  grapes  may  perhaps  be 
ripened. 

My  next  letter  will  deal  with  "  Fruit  at  the  World's  Fair.' 


The  Cuthbert  Raspberry. 
As  this  variety  stands  so  well  in  California,  our  readers 
will  be  interested  to  read  of  its  esteem  and  of  the  way  it 
is  handled  by  Eastern  small-fruit  growers.  A  Western 
New  York  grower  writes  to  the  Country  Gentleman  as 
follows : 

With  so  many  candidates  for  popular  favor,  several  of 
which  have  proved,  or  will  eventually  prove,  to  be  really 
valuable,  it  seems  presumptuous  for  any  one  to  pronounce 
a  certain  variety,  even  if  well  tried  and  of  long  standing,  to 
be  at  least  the  equal  of  all  others.  But  this,  after  11  years' 
experience  with  it,  I  believe  the  Cuthbert  red  raspberry  to 
be  in  Its  class.  It  Is  true  I  have  tried  no  other  variety, 
my  success  with  the  Cuthbert  being  so  complete  from  the 
start  that  I  thought  it  best  to  live  up  to  the  old  sayings, 
"  A  bird  in  the  hand  is  worth  two  in  the  bush,"  and  "  Let 
well  alone."  I  have  watched  the  doings  of  other  varieties 
and  exchanged  notes  with  some  of  the  growers,  but  I  have 
heard  or  seen  nothing  of  their  possessing  qualities  sufficient 
to  induce  me  to  change.  Favorable  reports  from  all  locali- 
ties bear  witness  to  its  adaptability  thereto;  it  is  easy  of 
cultivation  and  is  tolerant,  like  the  red  currant,  of  indiffer- 
ent treatment,  though  when  generously  treated  no  small 
fruit  responds  more  readily  or  handsomely.  The  Cuthbert 
ripens  rather  late,  but  that  is  an  advantage,  as  it  helps  to 
prolong  the  season,  and  the  first  pickings  come  in  soon 


enough  to  realize  best  prices.  Some  red  raspberries  make 
good  returns  only  when  highly  cultivated,  and  are  more  or 
less  liable  to  winter  killing  and  diseases,  neither  of  which 
plague  my  Cuthberts  have  ever  suffered  from. 

A  nine  years'  average  gives  me  io^c  per  quart;  the 
highest  season's  average  being  12c  in  1887  and  the  lowest 
9c  in  1891.  A  Cuthbert  patch,  liberally  treated,  will  bear 
profitably  for  many  years.  I  have  two  rows,  planted  in 
1883,  which  yielded  well  last  season,  one  of  them,  standing 
in — or  rather  under — a  row  of  cherry  trees,  giving  the  last 
and  best  berries  of  the  season.  It  would  seem  that  some 
kinds  of  raspberries,  as  the  currant  is  said  to,  thrive  well 
in  the  shade;  certainly  the  canes  in  this  row  are  stouter 
and  the  leaves  larger  and  of  a  darker  color  than  those  in 
the  open;  the  bearing  sprays  grow  lower  on  the  cane 
under  the  foliage,  producing  plenty  of  large  and  handsome, 
though  late,  berries,  which  bring,  owing  to  their  very 
lateness,  good  prices  and  give  a  good  finish  to  the  sea- 
son. Berries  have  all  been  carried  to  Rochester,  seven 
miles  distant,  with  road  often  rough,  and  have  always  been 
delivered  in  good  condition  and  have  given  excellent  satis- 
faction; other  growers  have  told  me  of  their  having  shipped 
them  successfully  for  long  distances. 

As  to  planting,  I  began  setting  them  out  with  rows  four 
feet  apart,  plants  three  feet  apart  in  the  row;  this  I  found 
too  close  for  proper  cultivation,  and  have  since  widened 
the  rows  to  five  feet,  putting  plants  two  feet  apart  in  the 
row;  this  gives  more  plants  on  a  given  space,  while  I  am 
satisfied  they  do  better,  besides  rendering  manuring,  trim- 
ming, cultivating  and  picking  easier  tasks.  I  manage  to 
dress  every  patch  at  least  once  in  three  years  with  manure, 
putting  on  superphosphate  every  year  at  the  rate  of  600 
pounds  to  the  acre.  After  four  or  five  years,  in  spite  of 
all  ordinary  care,  couch  grass  generally  manages  to  in- 
sinuate itself  between  the  roots  of  the  plants  and  soon 
defies  eradication,  the  only  remedy  being  to  plow  up  the 
patch  which  would  otherwise  have  borne  profitably  some 
years  longer.  Where  possible,  it  Is  better  to  plant  long, 
narrow  strips  rather  than  short,  wide  ones,  because  of  the 
saving  of  time  in  cultivation;  there  being  fewer  rows,  there 
is  also  less  liability  to  damage  at  the  ends.  Now  that  I 
prune  in  autumn  or  winter,  cutting  back  bearing  canes  to 
7.l/z  feet,  I  rarely  suffer  any  loss  from  canes,  top-heavy 
with  fruit,  being  thrown  down  in  heavy  thunderstorms, 
while  there  Is  no  need  of  support  of  any  kind.  There  may 
be  fewer  bearing  buds,  but  all  the  sap  being  concentrated 
on  these  the  berries  are  much  larger  and  more  showy. 
The  first  outlay  for  plants  is  the  only  one  required,  since 
suckers  spring  up  every  year  for  making  succession  beds, 
which  seem  good  enough  for  the  purpose,  though  probably 
better  plants  may  be  produced  by  cutting  roots  into  pieces 
and  planting  them  in  rich,  suitable  soil;  if  bottom  heat  can 
be  given  them  so  much  the  quicker  will  they  start. 
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Alfalfa  Sown  for  Irrigation. 

Dr.  W.  F.  Morrison  is  the  owner  of  a  fine  tract  of  land 
adjoining  the  town  of  North  Yakima,  Washington.  An 
area  of  about  120  acres  was  seeded  to  alfalfa  last  spring, 
and  ten  acres  had  previously  been  laid  down  to  this  succu- 
lent legume.  The  way  this  was  done  was  told  to  the  Ranch 
by  the  doctor  as  follows: 

I  asked  him  how  he  prepared  the  ground  for  the  crops. 
He  answered:  By  thoroughly  plowing  in  early  spring, 
running  the  plow  deep  enough  to  take  out  all  the  sagebrush 
roots.  Not  less  than  about  six  inches  will  do  this.  Level 
the  ground  well,  that  the  ditches  may  do  their  work  per- 
fectly. 

When  and  how  do  you  put  in  the  seed  ?  At  once  after 
plowing,  while  the  soil  is  moist.  Drill  it  in,  or  use  the 
Acme  harrow. 

How  much  seed  to  the  acre  ?  Twenty  to  twenty-five 
pounds.  I  prefer  the  latter  amount.  After  the  seed  is  in 
roll  the  ground  with  a  roller  of  medium  weight.  This 
packs  the  surface  so  that  weeds  will  not  suck  out  the 
moisture  from  around  the  seeds.  I  want  the  seeds  burled 
three  or  four  inches 

When  do  you  begin  irrigating  ?  As  soon  after  rolling  as 
the  ditches  can  be  put  in  shape.  My  ditches  are  five  feet 
apart;  four  and  a  half  might  prove  a  better  distance.  They 
are  four  inches  deep  and  nine  to  twelve  inches  wide  at  top. 
I  find  it  necessary  to  clean  out  the  ditches  occasionally; 
they  are  liable  to  choke  up  somewhat  when  the  crop  is  cut. 
It  would  be  wise,  perhaps,  to  reditch  every  year.  Surface 
flooding  must  be  avoided,  hence  the  water  must  flow  unob- 
structedly  in  the  ditches.  Some  land  will  need  two  water- 
ings to  each  cutting;  if  a  hardpan  near  surface,  once  may 
answer.    The  idea  is  to  keep  the  ground  moist. 

How  near  to  cutting  time  do  you  water?  Turn  off  the 
water  about  a  week  before.  After  the  hay  is  off  water  im- 
mediately. 

How  often  do  you  cut  ?  Twice  the  first  season  from 
seeding;  first  crop  light;  second  time  considerably  better. 
The  second  year  three  or  four  cuttings  may  be  made.  At 
three  years  the  crop  is  full,  and  it  will  continue  so  in- 
definitely, four  cuttings  being  made  each  year.  So  far  as 
known  here,  there  has  been  no  failure  of  alfalfa  from  old 
age. 

The  plant,  then,  roots  readily  and  strongly?  Yes,  I 
noticed  a  plant  particularly  last  year.  When  the  top  had 
made  a  growth  of  one  foot  I  dug  down  to  see  what  root  it 
had  made  and  found  that  the  root  was  exactly  as  long  as 
the  top.  The  roots  continue  to  penetrate  deeply  as  the 
plant  grows  older. 

How  late  in  the  season  do  you  irrigate  ?  Never  after 
the  last  cutting;  say  the  latter  part  of  September,  as  a 

You  cut  with  the  ordinary  mower  ?  Yes,  but  the  high 
geared  machines  are  the  best,  perhaps,  for  the  growth  is 
dense.  , .  ,. 

Is  the  curing  a  difficult  matter  ?    Not  in  this  climate. 


Cut  just  as  it  is  coming  into  bloom.  The  hay  can  be  put 
in  rick  the  second  day  from  cutting.  Handle  carefully,  so 
as  not  to  break  of  the  foliage.  Put  in  long,  narrow  ricks* 
much  of  the  curing  will  take  place  after  stacking.  At  just 
what  point  to  stack  is  a  very  nice  point,  to  be  determined 
only  by  experience  or  close  observation.  The  hay  must 
not  be  so  full  of  juice  as  to  heat,  nor  so  dry  as  to  lose  its 
green  color,  its  aroma  and  its  flavor. 

Do  you  feed  all  this  hay  ?  By  no  means.  I  grow  it  to 
sell.  It  sells  readily,  as  a  general  thing,  for  $5  per  ton,  or 
more,  In  the  stack.  That,  you  see,  makes  very  profitable 
farming  on  a  large  scale,  compared  with  the  money  to  be 
made  at  the  business  in  most  localities. 

What  do  you  estimate  the  cost  per  ton  of  the  alfalfa  hay 
in  the  stack  ?  To  irrigate,  cut  and  rick  will  cost  $1.50  per 
ton.  Four  cuttings  give  eight  to  ten  tons  per  acre.  You 
can  readily  figure  the  net  returns. 

Do  all  kinds  of  stock  thrive  upon  it  ?  Yes,  but  I  would 
not  use  it  as  a  pasture  for  milch  cows.  In  fact,  I  do  not 
consider  it  best  to  pasture  it  at  all.  It  is  better  to  cut  and 
feed  it  green  in  summer.  Too  much  tramping  injures  the 
roots.  For  cattle,  sheep  and  hog  feed  It  has  no  equal, 
green  or  dry.  My  work  teams  receive  nothing  else,  and 
they  have  worked  every  day  since  last  October.  To  driv- 
ing horses  a  daily  ration  of  timothy  or  other  feed  should 
be  given.  Range  cattle,  in  fair  condition  when  brought 
in,  will  fatten  upon  it  without  grain,  and  the  beef  will  be 
excellent. 

Fed  to  cows,  does  it  induce  a  good  flow  of  first-class 
milk  ?  It  does,  and  the  butter  from  alfalfa  milk  brings  the 
highest  price  in  the  market.  At  least,  such  has  been  the 
case  with  the  dairies  with  which  I  have  been  familiar. 
Cows  once  fed  alfalfa  will  stick  to  it  if  they  can  get  it. 
They  will  leave  all  other  kinds  of  hay  for  it. 


A  Chance  for  More  Hops. 
We  have  received  the  first  issue  of  a  new  weekly  pub- 
lication from  Hamilton,  N.  J.,  entitled  the  Hop- Growers' 
Journal.  Its  scope  and  purpose  are  indicated  in  its  name. 
We  find  in  its  columns  much  in  favor  of  better  values  for 
hops  before  another  crop  can  be  gathered.  We  quote  as 
follows : 

Taking  the  most  favorable  view  of  the  situation  of  the 
hop  market  that  can  be  drawn  from  any  estimates  of  the 
supply  and  demand  that  have  been  made  public,  there  is 
admitted  to  be  a  large  shortage  in  the  supply  if  the  de- 
mands are  to  be  anything  like  the  usual  demands  for  the 
last  10  years.  The  demand  for  consumption  may,  and 
probably  will  be,  less  this  year  than  for  several  preceding 
years;  but  it  is  not  possible  that  this  falling  off  will  at  all 
compare  in  amount  with  the  decrease  in  the  supply. 

The  holders  of  hops  will,  therelore,  wisely  refuse  to  part 
with  their  crop  until  much  higher  prices  are  offered.  The 
available  stock  remaining  on  hand  is  small  and  America  is 
the  only  country  raising  a  considerable  surplus  and  the 
wants  to  be  supplied  are  large.  II  growers  will  only  not 
press  sales,  a  scarcity  will  soon  make  its  appearance  and 
prices  will  go  higher. 

Von  Barth  &  Son,  a  leading  firm  ol  hop  dealers,  have 
just  published  an  interesting  report  of  the  hop  crop  of  1893. 
They  report  the  German  crop  of  '93  at  145,000  bales,  which 
Is  less  than  half  the  average  crop  for  the  last  ten  years. 
They  state  the  English  crop  at  258,000  bales,  and  the 
yield  of  America  at  239,000  bales,  both  of  which  are  con- 
sidered by  the  most  conservative  judges  as  much  too 
large.  The  best  judges  of  the  American  crop  of  '93  make 
it  less  by  from  15,000  to  25,000  bales,  while  the  English 
crop  is  estimated  at  about  225,000  bales. 

Von  Barth  &  Son  estimate  the  whole  European  crop  at 
374,000  bales,  showing  a  deficiency,  compared  with  last 
year,  of  114,000  bales  and  121,000  bales  less  than  the  aver- 
age crop  for  the  last  ten  years.  England's  crop  of  258,000 
bales  is  short  of  its  average  annual  consumption  of  109,000 
bales.  Last  year  England  imported  127,000  bales,  about 
68,000  bales  from  America  and  the  balance  from  the  conti- 
nent. This  year  she  has  already  Imported  from  the  con- 
tinent 16,700  bales.  She  will  need  57,000  bales  more  to 
equal  her  consumption  of  last  year. 

Germany,  if  she  consumes  her  usual  amount,  must  have 
1 36,000  bales  more  than  she  has  raised.  Some  portion  of 
that  deficit  might  have  come  from  the  continent,  bnt 
England  has  already  drawn  the  surplus  from  the  other  hop- 
growing  countries  of  the  continent  and  Germany  must  look 
elsewhere. 

The  secretary  of  the  German  Hop  Growers'  Association, 
by  a  recent  estimate,  makes  the  German  consumption  238,- 
000  bales,  and  the  '93  German  crop  138,000  bales,  making 
a  shortage  in  home  supply  of  100,000  bales.  But  In  any 
event,  whichever  estimate  is  correct,  she  has  a  large  deficit 
to  supply.  Where  are  those  needs  of  England  and  Cermany 
to  come  from  ? 

Von  Barth  &  Son  estimate  that  America's  consumption 
averages  189,000  bales,  and,  taking  their  figures  as  to  the 
crop,  America's  surplus  is  only  50,000  bales.  If  these 
figures  are  correct,  our  surplus  is  already  exhausted  and 
we  shall  need  every  pound  of  hops  now  remaining  in  this 
country  for  our  consumption. 


Duration  of  a  Hop  Yard. 

The  duration  of  a  hop  yard  must  depend,  says  the  Jour- 
nal, in  great  measure,  upon  the  depth  as  well  as  upon  the 
congeniality  of  the  soil.  There  are  well  authenticated  caies 
where  hop  roots  have  been  traced  to  the  depth  of  thirty 
feet.  In  the  deep  and  rich  soils  of  California  and  Wash- 
ington hops  have  been  grown  continuously  for  twenty-five 
years,  upon  the  same  land,  without  any  apparent  diminution 
of  the  crop.  A  writer  in  an  exchange,  address  not  given, 
says:  "  I  hare  just  harvested  the  fortieth  consecutive  crop 
on  the  same  piece  of  land,  and  the  last  crop  was  larger  than 
some  previous  ones."  Morton,  an  English  author,  wrote 
in  1880  of  a  hop  yard  that  had  been  in  uninterrupted  culti- 
vation for  300  years.    The  same  author  says:    "  It  is  diffi- 
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cult  to  ascertain  the  age  of  particular  plantations.  We  have 
one,  however,  in  our  possession,  which  has  not  been  re- 
planted for  at  least  150  years,  and  is  as  flourishing  as  ever." 
A  valued  correspondent  in  California  tells  us  "the  pioneers 
of  hop  culture  here  consider  their  25-year-old  yards  to  be 
only  In  their  Infancy."  In  soil  of  great  depth  and  richness 
in  the  mild  climate  of  that  part  of  North  Carolina  where 
the  vine  "is  native  and  to  the  manor  born,"  it  is  not  un- 
reasonable to  expect  a  hop  yard,  with  proper  cultivation 
and  care,  to  last  and  flourish  for  at  least  a  century.  In 
sections  of  Europe  where  climate  and  soil  are  favorable, 
hops  are  grown  upon  the  same  ground  for  centuries.  In 
the  State  of  New  York  many  yards  fail  after  a  period  of 
ten  or  fifteen  years. 


Florida  Sweet  Potato  Growing. 

Major  Campbell  describes  his  method  with  sweet  pota- 
toes in  the  Florida  Fartnet  as  follows: 

Go  to  work  at  once  and  make  a  hot-bed  if  you  want 
early  potatoes,  say  by  the  last  of  July  or  August;  lay  your 
small  potatoes  along  in  rows  six  inches  apart,  so  they  can 
be  worked  after  they  sprout.  Make  the  bed  so  that  it  can 
be  protected  from  frost.  Cover  the  potatoes  three  inches; 
and  after  the  sprouts  come  well  through  the  ground,  work 
the  earth  to  them,  so  as  to  make  good,  long  shanks — the 
longer  the  better. 

Select  a  new  piece  of  ground  and  break  it  up  now;  get  it 
as  clean  of  roots  as  possible.  After  the  weeds  and  grass 
have  well  started,  bed  it  up  four  feet  apart.  In  a  week  or 
ten  days  bed  it  back  again.  After  the  20th  of  March  throw 
two  furrows  together  between  your  rows  and  plant  your 
draws  12  Inches  apart.  Do  not  wait  for  a  season,  but  make 
one.  There  is  no  trouble  about  having  slips  to  live,  or 
vines  either,  if  you  set  in  well-prepared  ground.  In  a  few 
days  take  a  garden  rake  and  draw  a  little  fine  earth  to  the 
slips.  As  soon  as  they  will  bear  throwing  a  furrow  to  them, 
do  so,  and  use  your  rake  again.  Continue  this  until  you 
have  worked  all  the  bed  to  your  vines,  and  keep  your  beds 
clean.  Do  not  wait  for  the  grass  to  grow,  but  rake  or 
scrape  the  beds,  so  that  no  grass  will  start  until  the  vines 
have  covered  the  beds  well,  and  then  with  a  bull-tongue, 
run  two  or  more  furrows  between  the  beds  before  the  vines 
have  covered  the  ground. 

Do  not  cut  the  vines  from  this  planting  if  you  want  them 
to  make  potatoes.  For  a  late  crop  set  out  draws  and  work 
the  same  way;  then  cut  the  vines  from  them  and  stick  out 
the  first  rain  in  June. 

Medium  quality  of  new  ground  is  better  than  very  rich 
or  cow-penned  land,  as  sweet  potatoes  are  apt  to  crack  on 
rich  land. 

Keep  your  beds  well  pulverized  and  clean  of  weeds  and 
grass;  and  by  this  mode  you  may  safely  count  on  from 
50  to  100  bushels  per  acre,  but  be  sure  you  do  not  figure 
too  high  and  be  disappointed  because  you  do  not  make 
200  or  300  bushels,  for  nobody  does  it.  If  you  make  75  to 
100,  you  do  well. 


J?OUbTf\Y  ^ARD. 


The  Egg  Shell  Theory. 

The  idea  entertained  by  some  people  that  a  brown- 
shelled  egg  is  richer  than  a  white-shelled  egg  is,  writes  a 
Tennessee  correspondent  of  the  Southern  Cultivator,  simply 
a  theory  that  has  no  foundation  in  fact.  The  color  of  the 
shell  is  no  indication  whatever  as  to  the  condition  of  the 
contents  inside,  whether  rich  or  poor.  The  color  of  shell 
does,  however,  give  us  a  pointer  as  to  the  kind  of  hen  that 
laid  the  egg.  There  are  two  distinct  classes,  or  varieties 
of  hens  of  which  there  are  many  different  strains  and  many 
intermediate  grades.  They  are  known  as  the  Asiatic  and 
the  Mediterranean  classes.  The  former  is  the  large, 
feather-legged  type,  to  which  belong  the  Brahmas,  Cochins 
and  Langshans.  The  Mediterranean  class  comprises  the 
Leghorns,  Spanish,  Minorcas,  etc.  The  former,  or  Asiatic 
lay  very  dark-shelled  eggs,  while  the  latter  lay  clear,  white- 
shelled  eggs.  The  Asiatics  are  the  hatchers,  the  hens  be- 
ing very  much  given  to  sitting.  The  Mediterranean  type 
are  more  persistent  layers  and  less  inclined  to  sit.  To  the 
intermediate  class  belong  such  pure  bred  varieties  as  the 
Plymouth  Rocks  and  Wyandottes,  better  known  as  the 
American  breeds.  Hens  of  these  two  varieties  lay  light- 
brown  shelled  or  cream-colored  eggs.  According  to  the 
the  shell  theory,  their  eggs  should  be  a  sort  of  a  happy 
medium  between  the  Asiatics  and  Mediterraneans  in  qual- 
ity and  flavor.  Then  there  are  the  good  old  common  hens. 
They  are  all  of  mixed  blood  of  no  distinct  class,  and  the 
shells  of  their  eggs  vary  in  color  from  a  light  brown  to  a 
creamy  white,  never  quite  as  dark  brown  as  the  pure  Asi- 
atics, nor  so  white  as  those  of  the  pure  bred  Mediterrneans. 
Unlike  the  shell,  however,  the  yolk  of  the  egg  is  a  pretty 
good  indication  of  its  richness.  Hens  that  have  plenty  of 
grass  and  insects  lay  the  richest,  dark-yolked  eggs,  where- 
as those  deprived  of  green  food  and  meat  lay  eggs  with 
pale  yolks  that  are  thin  in  albumen  also  and  not  very  nutri- 
tious.   Plenty  of  insects  or  fresh  meat  makes  rich  eggs. 

Growing  Turkeys. 

A  lady  who  has  made  a  remarkable  success  of  turkey- 
raising  gives  the  Country  Gentleman  the  benefit  of  her  ex- 
perience.   She  says: 

"That  there  is  a  profit  in  ttnkey-raising  is  beyond  a 
doubt,  but  those  entering  upon  it  as  a  business  must  make 
uo  their  minds  to  work  and  see  that  nothing  is  neglected. 
You  cannot  immediately  jump  into  a  new  business,  no 
matter  how  much  theory  and  book-learning  you  may  have 
on  the  subject.  Practical  knowledge  is  essential;  and  this, 
together  with  courage  and  ambition,  will  make  you  succeed. 
In  the  first  place,  get  well-bred  stock.  It  is  just  as  neces- 
sary to  be  particular  in  selecting  your  turkeys  with  an  eye 


to  profit  as  it  is  in  selecting  cows  for  your  dairy.  The 
Mammoth  Bronze  is  said  to  be  the  best  variety.  The  males 
at  the  age  of  six  months  weigh  from  1 8  to  22  lbs.;  females, 
10  to  14.  The  hen  will  lav  from  30  to  50  eggs,  according 
to  management.  From  16  to  20  eggs  constitute  a  setting 
The  period  of  incubation  is  30  days.  After  the  hen  begins 
to  sit,  she  sticks  so  closely  to  her  nest  as  nearly  to  starve 
before  she  will  leave  it,  consequently  her  food  should  not 
be  neglected.  Only  one  person  should  go  near  the  sitting 
hens,  and  that  one  should  be  quiet  in  every  movement,  so 
that  by  hatching-time  all  fear  of  approach  has  disap- 
peared and  she  will  permit  the  removal  of  her  little  ones 
without  resistance.  Young  turkeys  are  so  tender  and  so 
easily  injured  that  it  is  best  to  remove  them  from  the  nest 
when  only  a  few  hours  old.  Keep  them  in  a  basket  snugly 
wrapped  in  warm  flannel,  lifting  them  out  for  an  airing  now 
and  then  during  the  second  day  in  order  that  they  may  learn 
the  use  of  their  clumsy  little  legs,  and  to  offer  them  some- 
thing to  eat. 

"  Little  turkeys  never  have  much  appetite  until  two  or 
three  days  old,  and  then  an  egg  custard  with  tender  onion 
tops  cut  small  enough  for  them  to  swallow  will  tempt  them 
sooner  than  anything  else;  and  as  they  have  learned  to  eat 
pretty  well,  season  their  custard  with  a  pinch  of  black 
pepper  and  thicken  it  slightly  with  the  soft  crumbs  of  egg 
bread;  feed  them  five  times  a  day  until  they  are  two  weeks 
old.    The  reason  of  this  is  that  the  growth  of  feathers  on 
young  turkeys  is  very  rapid  and  demands  a  constant  sup 
ply  of  nutrition.    Hence  a  single  omission  of  food  for  a  few 
hours  sometimes  proves  fatal.    Sweet  milk  should  be  of- 
fered them  to  drink  daily,  given  in  some  manner  to  prevent 
them  getting  themselves  wet.    One  of  the  secrets  of  turkey 
raising  is  to  never  allow  them  to  get  wet  or  chilled.  A 
good  way  is  to  make  a  yard  of  boards  ten  or  twelve  feet 
square  for  the  mother  and  her  brood;  provide  shelter  for 
them  to  sleep  under  and  to  protect  them  from  sudden  rains. 
After  two  weeks  the  custard  may  be  omitted,  then  feed  a 
bread  made  of  bran,  middlings  and  a  little  cornmeal,  baked 
and  moistened  with  sweet  milk.    After  a  month  old,  they 
can  be  fed  mixed  grains  once  daily,  with  a  little  cracked 
corn;  later  on,  their  morning  meal  can  consist  of  any 
cooked  vegetables  thickened  with  good  wheat  bran  and 
middlings  fed  warm.    Place  the  food  in  troughs  or  any 
thing  that  can  be  kept  clean,  as  It  is  necessary  that  their 
food  be  prepared  fresh  every  day.    Provide  plenty  of  grit, 
also  plenty  of  clean  water  or  sweet  milk.    Cultivate  their 
acquaintance  as  you  feed  them.    Keep  them  growing  from 
the  shell  to  the  slaughter,  and  send  nothing  but  finished 
products  to  market.    While  I  do  not  say  my  way  is  the  best 
way,  yet  I  do  affirm  from  experience  that  it  is  a  very  sue 
cessful  one." 

Fowls  can  never  be  healthy  or  comfortable  in  dirty 
quarters.  Occasionally  have  the  whole  of  the  interior  fit- 
tings of  the  fowl  house  taken  outside.  Then  take  a  bucket- 
ful of  strong  limewash  to  which  a  wineglassful  or  carbolic 
acid  has  been  added.  Whitewash  the  whole  of  the  interior, 
roof  and  all,  and  then  serve  the  outside  in  the  same  way. 
Thoroughly  clean  up  the  floor,  and  sprinkle  it  with  a  five 
per  cent  mixture  of  Calvert's  carbolic  acid.  Then  go  over 
the  roosts  and  nest  boxes — all  over — with  kerosene,  and 
replace  them  in  the  house.  This  work  ought  to  be  done 
about  four  times  a  year,  and  the  floor  should  be  cleaned  up 
once  a  week.  Lice,  ticks  and  disease  will  avoid  a  hennery 
that  is  treated  in  this  way. 

LOOK  sharply  after  the  setting  hens.  If  possible,  get 
a  peep  into  the  nests  daily  while  they  are  absent.  A  little 
neglect  here  will  ruin  everything.  If  a  single  tgg  is  broken 
the  whole  should  be  immediately  washed,  or  there  is  danger 
of  the  mass  drying  on  the  outside  of  the  remaining  eggs 
and  stopping  the  circulation.  Take  out  the  straw  or  chaff 
and  put  in  a  fresh  supply. 
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Ripening  Honey. 

C.  W.  Dayton  of  Pasadena,  writes  to  the  American  Bee 
fourtial  as  follows  : 

Shall  we  allow  the  bees  to  do  their  own  work  or  are  we 
to  turn  in  and  assist  them  ?  One  is  a  question  of  hives, 
combs  and  bees;  the  other,  buildings,  vessels,  and  time  of 
the  apiarist.  We  may  have  plenty  of  bees,  combs,  etc., 
and  still  not  be  able  to  forego  the  expense  of  constructing 
buildings  or  the  purchase  of  ripening  facilities.  In  Illinois 
a  building  would  be  absolutely  necessary,  and  in  Califor- 
nia an  equally  expensive  platform  in  order  to  keep  the 
honey  from  ants.  In  Iowa,  my  former  location,  ripening 
pans  might  be  used  without  danger.  Here,  in  15  minutes, 
ants  will  find  it,  and  by  an  hour's  time  they  will  move  into 
it  by  platoons.  In  fact,  the  California  apiarist's  mind  is 
pretty  thoroughly  taken  up  with  ants,  spiders,  gnats,  dust, 
weeds,  brush,  rocks,  stings,  melting,  heat  and  dilapidated 
hives  and  frames,  and  freight  bills,  and  if  his  honey  house 
is  as  good  as  a  cloth  tent  without  a  floor  he  feels  blessed. 

When  the  Eastern  bee  man  comes  here  and  looks  at  an 
apiary,  he  invariably  says  :  "  How  soon  I  would  construct 
hives  of  planed  lumber  and  paint  them,  build  a  honey  house, 
grub  out  the  brush  and  introduce  order."  One  or  two 
trips  in  a  rocky  canyon  shakes  this  superfluous  energy  out 
of  him.  He  may  jostle  along  a  bit,  as  a  second  effort,  but 
he  soon  settles  down  into  the  smoothly  worn  rut  pursued 
by  the  majority.  He  avoids  everything  but  the  absolute 
necessaries,  and  leaves  the  labor  as  much  to  the  bees  as 
possible,  and  transfers  the  honey  from  the  combs  into  the 
receptacles  in  which  it  is  to  remain  by  the  easiest  and 
quickest  possible  plan. 

If  it  is  extracted  before  sealed  it  is  to  save  labor  of  un- 
capping. This  country  is  far  ahead  of  the  East  for  ripen- 
ing honey  artificially,  being  rainless  and  hot  all  through 
the  summer  season.  Notwithstanding  this,  I  saw,  the  past 
season,  in  a  single  apiary  where  evaporating  facilities  were 
in  use,  several  tons  of  honey  which  had  the  tart  of  unripe- 


ness. It  was  at  the  apiary,  in  the  shade  of  a  tree.  It 
needed  a  little  hauling  in  the  sun  to  make  it  foam.  More 
of  the  same  sort  was  added  to  the  pile,  sealed,  boxed, 
stamped,  ready  for  shipment — called  "  extra  fine." 

Some  bee-keepers  get  so  well  up  in  the  art  of  extracting 
before  sealing  that  they  begin  to  shirk  the  ripening  in  a 
corresponding  measure.  The  practice  of  one  seems  to 
lead  to  the  neglect  of  the  other,  and  while  they  are  so  in 
haste  after  quantity  at  the  expense  of  quality,  never  look- 
ing back  at  their  wake  of  dissatisfied  consumers,  we  almost 
wonder  that  tbey  do  not  contrive  some  plan  to  snatch  the 
nectar  from  the  blossoms  before  the  bees. 

Mr.  Robbins  quotes  rightly  in  that  "  I  think  comb 
honey  should  remain  on  the  hives  lon%  enough  to  become 
travel-stained."  That  is  not  expressing  any  particular 
liking  for  the  stain.  I  believe  travel-stain  is  nothing  less 
than  propolis  and  dirt.  For  combs  to  become  travel- 
stained  requires  a  considerable  lapse  of  time.  During  this 
time  it  is  covered  with  bees,  which  keeps  it  warm  and  dry 
and  in  a  ripening  condition.  The  honey  departs  from  a 
raw,  watery  consistency.  How  much  stain  there  is  upon  it 
will  depend  upon  how  far  it  is  situated  from  the  entrance. 
The  nearer  the  entrance  the  more  stain,  the  same  as  a 
carpet  in  a  room  is  worn  most  nearest  the  door,  yet  it  may 
be  just  as  warm  and  pleasant  back  in  some  corner  where 
feet  seldom  go.  So  with  combs  of  honey,  which  may  be  so 
situated  as  to  receive  little  travel-stain  and  still  receive  a 
benefit  from  the  warmth  of  the  bees.  The  greatest  warmth 
is  high  up  in  the  hive — the  most  travel-stained  low  down. 

In  the  case  of  the  beef,  which  was  hung  up  until  it  began 
to  smell  before  being  ready  to  eat,  there  is  misapplication. 
The  meat  was  simply  spoiled.  If  we  wish  to  spoil  honey, 
hang  it  in  the  damp  cellar.  For  a  long  time  after  the 
honey  harvest  the  bees  continue  to  occupy  and  protect  the 
whole  hive  space,  which  may  include  two  supers  of  sec- 
tions or  an  extracting  story.  Pull  the  lid  off  the  top,  and 
we  find  bees  at  our  fingers'  ends. 

About  the  first  of  September,  in  Illinois  and  Iowa,  or 
Colorado,  the  brood  diminishes,  the  bees  gather  into 
clusters  lower  in  the  hives,  and  on  cool  mornings  we  find 
the  upper  combs  being  deserted.  Honey  should  be  re- 
moved before  the  bees  desert  it,  as  outside  the  clusters  the 
condition  is  the  same  as  in  the  cellar.  The  clusters  of  bees 
are  warm.  The  surrounding  air  and  combs  are  cold,  and 
the  condensation  of  moisture  and  sweating  is  the  result. 
The  honey  upon  which  the  moisture  rests  will  be  spoiled 
and  the  wood  mildewed. 

In  Iowa  I  used  to  pack  the  bees  for  winter  before  this 
time  came,  and  the  extra  combs  of  honey  were  stored  in 
the  honey  room,  and  as  I  scraped  the  honey  down  to  the 
septum  with  a  pocket-knife  all  through  the  winter,  I  often 
wished  my  marketable  honey  tasted  like  that. 

In  overhauling  the  hives  in  early  spring,  and  where 
there  were  10  or  12  combs  in  the  hive  with  the  bees 
clustered  on  three  or  fonr,  on  tasting  the  honey  In  the 
comb  far  from  the  bees,  it  was  watery  and  rancid  or  flavor- 
less. Following  up  each  comb  successively,  they  were 
found  alike  until  that  within  the  cluster  was  reached,  and 
found  to  still  retain  its  original  rich,  oily  flavor. 

In  colonies  afflicted  with  diarrhea,  it  was  watery  and 
rancid  even  inside  the  cluster,  so  we  are  led  up  pretty 
close  to  the  cause  of  the  disease. 

The  keeping  of  honey  in  the  condition  afforded  by  the 
bees  would  be  compared  to  hanging  the  meat  in  the  smoke- 
house with  a  smoldering  cob  fire  underneath.  There  is 
a  need  of  judgment  throughout  the  affair,  as  it  may  be  as 
easily  overdone  as  underdone,  Colorado  and  California  not 
excepted. 


Shipping  Queens. 

A  California  correspondent  says: 

One  thing  I  would  do  if  I  were  making  a  business  of 
shipping  bees  to  this  part  of  the  country  from  the  East  or 
South  during  the  summer  and  part  of  the  spring,  would  be 
to  have  my  shipping  cages  contain  a  small  phial  so  corked 
that  the  bees  could  sip  out  as  much  water  as  they  required. 
Such  cages  could  be  constructed  for  very  little  more  than 
they  now  cost.  I  think  if  they  were  made  in  the  right 
way,  that  they  need  not  weigh  over  an  ounce  when  pro- 
visioned and  ready  to  ship  with  the  queen  and  bees.  When 
so  constructed  such  a  cage  would  not  require  so  much 
candy,  which  would  make  it  lighter;  then  some  of  the  wood 
could  be  bored  away  to  make  room  for  the  phial.  I  re- 
member that  a  cage,  something  like  the  one  I  have  in 
mind,  was  made  and  used  some  ten  years  ago  to  some 
extent  by  Eastern  breeders.  Instead  of  the  water  receptacle 
being  made  of  glass  it  was  made  of  tin.  That  these  cages 
did  not  come  into  general  use  for  shipping  purposes  I  at- 
tribute to  the  fact  that  tbey  were  made  too  shallow. 

I  think  if  our  queen-breeders  will  not  construct  their 
shipping  cages  with  water  reservoirs  in  them,  or  If  they 
cannot  make  a  "candy"  that  will  remain  perfectly  soft  for 
six  or  ten  days  without  either  becoming  too  hard  or  too 
soft,  so  that  a  small  cage  need  not  weigh  over  one  ounce 
when  ready  to  drop  Into  the  postoffice,  then  they  should 
demand  in  their  advertisement  that  when  queens  are  to  be 
sent  to  distant  places — say  two  thousand  miles  across  the 
continent  to  points  on  the  Pacific  coast — the  purchaser 
should  add  enough  to  the  listed  price  to  pay  for  the  cost  of 
extra-sized  shipping  cases  and  provisions.  I  think  that  ten 
cents  would  be  a  fair  price  to  add  for  this  extra  cost.  This 
would  allow  the  shipper  to  use  an  export  cage,  or  one  of 
those  reservoir  cages  containing  water.  A  little  more 
liberality  on  the  part  of  both  purchaser  and  breeder  would 
be  the  means  of  saving  the  life  of  many  a  queen  bee. 

In  leaving  this  subject  I  would  again  Impress  upon  the 
breeder  who  is  about  to  ship  a  queen  to  this  part  of  Call- 
Iornla,  or  for  that  matter  to  any  part  of  this  Stare,  to  be 
sure  that  the  candy  he  intends  to  provision  his  cage  with 
will  remain  in  a  nice  soft  condition  during  the  entire  trip, 
and  that  the  ventilation  be  ample  during  the  summer  and 
limited  during  the  spring,  as  during  the  latter  time  the  bees 
may  have  to  pass  through  a  mountainous  country  much 
colder  than  the  region  where  they  were  reared.  Do  not 
think  that  because  your  queen  is  going  to  California  she  is 
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going  to  get  Into  Paradise  the  moment  she  leaves  your 
hands.  There  may  be  a  very  severe  purgatorial  period 
before  her,  and,  perhaps,  this  probationary  spell  might  be 
so  severe  upon  her  that  she  might  be  obliged  to  go  to  a 
worse  place  than  California. 


JSheep  jOcnd  SXool. 


The  Future  of  Wool. 

A  Virginia  wool-grower  writes  of  the  future  of  wool  in  a 
hopeful  way  in  the  Country  Gentleman  as  follows:  The 
United  States  census  figures  for  1890  show  a  striking  im- 
provement in  the  sheep  and  wool  industry  of  this  country, 
the  wool  clip  of  1890  being  about  double  that  of  1870,  and 
one-third  larger  than  in  1880.  It  is  noticeable,  however, 
that  the  number  of  sheep  did  not  increase  in  proportion  to 
the  wool,  so  that  the  big  wool  harvest  of  1890  was  due  more 
to  improved  breeds  of  sheep  and  better  management  and 
keep  than  to  relative  numbers.  In  1890,  the  average  clip 
per  head  was  5.5  pounds,  against  3.5  pounds  in  1870,  a  gain 
of  almost  60  per  cent  in  two  decades. 

This  tremendous  improvement  was  apparently  accom- 
plished without  effort  on  the  part  of  flock-owners,  and  in 
the  face  of  many  trying  discouragements,  such  as  increased 
foreign  competition,  slack  demand  and  lowering  prices. 
The  central,  western  and  southern  States  show  the  most 
marked  advance  in  this  business,  and  it  is  only  one '  of  the 
many  things  that  reveal  how  much  the  status  of  agriculture 
in  those  sections  has  recently  Improved.  This  is  a  grati- 
fying showing,  the  more  so  as  it  has  been  accomplished 
under  adverse  conditions. 

How  far  free  wool  or  a  lower  tariff  may  tend  to  retard 
the  sheep  and  wool  industry,  remains  to  be  seen.  The 
present  uncertainty  is  doubtless  having  a  damaging  effect 
that  may  be  permanent  or  not,  according  to  circumstances. 
Let  us  hope,  however,  that  the  farmer  will  be  able  to  find 
compensation  for  growing  competition  and  lowering 
prices,  and  that  sheep  and  wool  will  continue  to  be  profit- 
able products.  The  great  west  and  south  have  cheap 
lands,  a  generally  mild  climate,  good  borne  markets  and  a 
steadily  increasing  consumption.  Few  people  can  grow 
sheep  and  wool  cheaper  than  nine-tenths  of  American 
farmers,  and  no  people  know  better  how  to  care  for  sheep 
and  breed  them  so  as  to  attain  the  highest  profitable 
standard  in  both  quantity  and  quality  of  the  fleece.  There 
are,  therefore,  many  strong  inducements  for  the  owners  of 
a  good  flock  of  Merinoes  or  other  classes  to  hold  on  to 
them,  and  try  the  result  of  patience  and  perseverance  a 
while  longer. 

It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  the  future  of  the 
sheep  and  wool  Industry  of  this  country  is  beset  with  grave 
apprehensions.  In  anticipation  of  free  wool  and  still 
further  reduction  in  prices,  many  flock-owners  are  killing 
their  sheep  and  heavily  curtailing  their  flocks.  How  far 
this  has  already  gone,  or  may  go,  few  can  tell,  but  there  Is 
danger  that  this  pastoral  and  delightful  calling  will  be  seri- 
ously harmed.  But  let  the  cautious  farmer  spare  the  knife 
awhile  longer,  and  wait  with  the  best  patience  he  can, 
future  developments  in  this  field.  We  believe  the  worst 
has  been  reached,  and  that  the  prospects  will  shortly 
brighten.  Both  mutton  and  wool  are  bound  to  continue 
prominent  staples  in  this  country,  and  If  prices  are  low, 
there  is  less  risk  of  foreign  supplies  being  forced  on  the 
market. 

Let  farmers  weed  out  their  flocks  and  improve  the  quali- 
ties of  the  animals  they  retain,  but  not  commit  the  great 
error  of  annihilating  them  altogether.  Every  farm  may 
carry  profitably  a  certain  number  of  sheep  at  nominal  cost. 
Curtail  the  flock  if  necessary,  but  breed  up  and  improve  the 
rest,  but  never  abandon  them  altogether. 

A  Government  View  of  the  Wool  Situation. 

Washington,  February  14. — In  answer  to  the  resolu- 
tion of  Congress,  Worthington  C.  Ford,  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  Treasury  Department,  sent  that 
body  to-day  an  elaborate  report  upon  "  wool  and  manu- 
factures of  wool."  It  says:  "  The  increase  in  production 
in  foreign  countries,  especially  in  Australia,  South  America 
and  Africa,  has  been  far  greater  than  in  the  United  States. 
While  the  American  clip  has  trebled  since  1850,  the 
Australian  clip  has  increased  tenfold,  that  of  South 
America  ninefold,  and  that  of  South  Africa  fivefold." 

The  report  shows  the  year  1892  gave  the  wool-producing 
interests,  even  in  the  most  favored  countries,  as  Australia,  a 
setback.  It  says:  "That  the  sheep-raising  interests  of 
the  world  are  passing  through  a  period  of  depression  is  not 
to  be  denied.  Low  prices  for  wools  have  reacted  upon 
production  by  reducing  the  profits  derived  from  wools  and 
diminishing  the  temptation  to  extend  production.  Were 
this  depression  local,  local  remedies  would  apply;  but  it  is 
general  and  affects  those  countries  where  the  advantages 
for  sheep-raising  excel,  as  well  as  those  where  wool-grow- 
ing is  a  secondary  matter,  even  by  product  rather  than  in- 
dustry." 

In  conclusion,  Ford  set  forth  numerous  propositions  re- 
sultant from  his  observations:  No  commercial  and  indus- 
trial nation  can  adequately  supply  itself  with  wool;  no 
other  nation  of  commercial  or  industrial  importance  im- 
poses as  high  duties  on  wool  and  woolens  as  the  United 
States;  no  legislation  short  of  prohibition  can  maintain 
prices  in  the  face  of  an  increase  in  the  world's  supply  of 
wool;  free  entry  of  foreign  wools  has  not  destroyed  the 
sheep  industry  in  other  countries;  wool-raising  is  controlled 
by  the  same  economic  conditions  as  other  interests,  and 
the  present  depression  in  the  wool  industry  is  general,  not 
local. 

Judge  Virden,  of  Mono  county,  decided  that  sheep 
may  not  be  watered  in  a  creek  which  had  been  used  for 
irrigating  purposes  by  a  rancher  near  Bridgeport.  His 
decision  was  sustained  by  the  Supreme  Court.  The  in- 
junction against  the  §beep  men  was  made  perpetual. 


An  English  Breeder  on  Pigs. 

A  writer  in  the  North  British  Agriculturist  has  an  ex- 
tended article  on  farrowing  and  raising  pigs,  from  which 
we  extract,  as  Interesting,  the  following.  It  is  written  for 
another  climate,  but  the  reader  can  bear  that  in  mind: 

Having  decided  on  the  breed  to  keep,  whatever  it  may 
be,  I  think  the  best  way  to  start  is  to  buy  one  or  two 
straight,  deep,  light-shouldered  sows,  each  having  not  less 
than  12  sound  teats,  and  due  to  farrow  their  second  or 
third  litter.  This  is  preferable,  I  am  sure,  to  buying  yelts, 
as  often  great  disappointment  comes  through  these  break- 
ing their  service  or  proving  bad  mothers.  Having  secured 
a  nice  sow  or  two  the  breeder  can  save  the  best  yelts  from 
them,  and  by  selecting  a  straight,  deep,  clean-shouldered 
boar,  one  should  have  the  foundation  of  a  good  herd  at  a 
small  outlay.  To  obtain  these,  one  may  attend  at  adver- 
tised sale  or  communicate  with  one  of  the  many  breeders  of 
the  class  required.  Care  must  be  exercised  to  obtain  sows 
with  as  much  quality  as  possible.  The  coat  and  skin  are, 
as  in  other  animals,  the  best  indication  of  quality;  the  for- 
mer should  be  fairly  long  and  fine,  while  the  latter  should 
be  smooth  and  free  from  wrinkles  of  any  sort.  I  have  been 
often  asked  whether  the  boar  or  the  sow  has  the  greater  in- 
fluence on  the  progeny.  I  am  inclined  to  favor  the  sow, 
from  the  fact  of  having  many  sows  breed  good  pigs  from 
different  boars.  At  the  same  time,  I  would  not  use  any- 
thing but  a  good  boar. 

In  breeding  from  yelts,  the  latter  should  in  no  case  be  al- 
lowed to  have  their  first  litter  until  they  are  12  months  old; 
if  bred  from  earlier  they  seldom  reach  the  size  which  we 
like  to  see  In  the  brood  sow.  Similarly  with  the  young 
boar;  never  use  him  till  nine  months  old,  and  then  spar- 
ingly, bringing  the  sows  to  him  and  taking  them  away  as 
soon  as  served.  I  have  known  two  or  three  good  young 
boars  spoiled  through  being  allowed  to  run  with  yelts  and 
getting  overworked,  and  refusing  to  notice  sows  afterward 
for  many  months. 

As  the  young  pigs  come  on  the  scene,  they  should  each 
one  be  taken  away  and  put  into  a  box  or  hamper  kept  in 
readiness,  and  their  little  teeth  nipped  off  by  pliers  made 
for  the  purpose.  There  are  eight  teeth,  two  at  each  side  of 
the  upper  and  two  on  each  side  of  the  lower  jaw.  They 
are  as  sharp  as  needles,  and  if  not  cut  off  they  punish  the 
sow  considerably.  This  causes  her  to  be  uneasy,  and  in 
getting  up  and  down  she  usually  kills  some  of  the  young- 
sters. I  am  sure  I  save  a  great  many  pigs  each  year  by 
insisting  upon  having  the  teeth  attended  to;  if  the  little  pigs 
are  many  days  overdue  the  teeth  appear  extra  long,  no 
doubt  making  an  extra  growth  in  the  sow.  In  cold  weather 
the  tails  of  the  little  pigs  should  be  rubbed  at  the  root  with 
lard  or  lard  oil  for  a  week  or  ten  days  after  birth,  say  each 
alternate  morning;  it  prevents  their  getting  chapped  and 
falling  off,  and  thereby  saves  a  great  loss  in  the  value  of 
breeding  or  show  pigs. 

I  like  to  place  the  sow  in  her  sty  about  a  week  before 
she  is  due  to  farrow,  at  the  same  time  giving  her  a  little 
exercise  every  day  unless  the  sty  is  unusually  large;  the 
same  after  farrowing,  exercise  being  very  essential  for  mov- 
ing off  the  urine  or  any  secretion  that  may  be  left  back 
through  the  afterbirth  not  coming  away  as  it  should.  This 
latter  is,  of  course,  moved  from  the  sty  before  the  little 
pigs  are  put  back  to  the  sow  after  having  their  teeth  at- 
tended to. 

In  the  first  meal  after  farrowing,  which  should  be  given 
as  soon  as  convenient,  I  always  use  two  ounces  of  Epsom 
salts  and  two  ounces  of  powdered  sulphur,  mixed  with  a 
little  warm  milk.  This,  I  find,  answers  well;  it  prevents 
fever,  yet  in  no  way  injures  the  milk. 

The  next  point  we  have  to  consider  is  a  most  Interesting 
and,  at  the  same  time,  a  most  important  one,  namely,  the 
food  best  suited  to  pigs  at  various  ages,  and  I  have  not  yet 
been  able  to  find  a  work  that  left  the  reader  (especially  if  a 
beginner)  quite  clear  that  he  could  feed  pigs  equally  well 
with  the  experienced  herdsman.  This,  I  think,  goes  far  to 
prove  that  we  can  only  feed  successfully  by  daily  observ- 
ing how  each  pig,  or  pen  of  pigs,  Is  thriving,  and  using 
judgment  accordingly. 

I  grind  most  of  my  barley,  using  a  sifter,  the  screenings 
going  for  the  rougher  pigs  and  brood  sows.  This,  I  find, 
keeps  them  in  good  condition  cheaply;  the  finer  meal  goes 
to  the  younger  pigs  and  those  I  may  be  forcing.  Although 
barley  meal  is  my  sheet  anchor,  I  cannot  do  without  buy- 
ing some  toppings  and  bran.  The  former  is  mixed  with 
barley  meal  for  little  pigs,  and  for  those  up  to  four  months 
old,  at  the  rate  of  one  of  meal  and  two  of  toppings.  As  the 
pigs  get  older  I  Increase  the  meal,  as  it  comes  much 
cheaper  to  use  one's  own  corn.  The  bran  I  use  mixed  with 
ground  oats  for  the  sows  and  litters,  and  when  the  young 
pigs  are  from  five  to  six  weeks  old  I  add  a  little  barley 
meal,  simply  to  strengthen  the  sow  to  carry  on  her  family 
until  weaning  time.  I  like  the  young  pigs  to  feed  as  early 
as  possible;  I  think  future  success  depends  much  on  this, 
as  little  pigs  learning  to  eat  when  young  expand,  and  by  so 
doing  consume  a  large  amount  of  food,  and  consequently 
gtow  and  fatten  at  an  earlier  age.  I  never  feed  more  than 
twice  a  day  with  the  meal  mixture;  but  a  few  split  beans 
given  about  11  o'clock  very  much  help  the  store  pigs. 

A  few  ashes  occasionally  will  benefit  the  animals  that 
are  kept  confined  in  sties.  I  use  all  my  damaged  corn, 
but  at  the  same  time  I  would  never  buy  damp  or  musty 
corn,  as  the  meal  from  such  gets  heated,  and  is  not  only 
unpalatable  but  Injurious,  especially  to  younger  pigs. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  I  have  left  out  perhaps  one  of  the 
principal  foods;  I  refer  to  skim  milk.  Some  feeders  go  so 
far  as  to  say  that  pigs  cannot  be  reared  successfully  with- 
out it.  This,  however,  I  cannot  admit,  as  many  of  my 
best  pigs  practically  had  no  milk.  The  fact  that  for  some 
years  I  had  only  two  cows,  with  no  means  of  getting  milk 
elsewhere,  will  be  quite  conclusive.  Yet,  to  make  myself 
quite  clear  on  this  subject,  I  must  say  that  could  I  get 


skim  milk  at  a  fair  price,  I  should  use  it  largely,  as  notl 
ing  forces  pigs  so  well,  especially  when  mixed  with  barle> 
meal. 


©HE  jSTABbE. 


Care  of  Wagons  and  Carriages. 

The  life  of  the  carriage  depends,  writes  Hollister  Sage 
In  the  A  mcrican  Agriculturist,  not  alone  upon  the  charac- 
ter of  the  work  and  the  material  put  into  Its  construction, 
nor  does  its  lasting  beauty  depend  upon  the  paint  and  var- 
nish used,  although  this  has  much  to  do  with  it.  The  man 
who  owns  the  vehicle  must  do  his  part  toward  properly 
caring  for  and  preserving  It.  There  should  be  no  chance 
for  gases  from  stable  or  manure  heap  getting  into  the  car- 
riage room,  for  ammonia  in  the  air  will  destroy  varnish  and 
fade  colors,  both  of  painting  and  upholstering.  Ammonia 
unites  with  and  gradually  destroys  the  oil  in  the  varnish, 
shrinking  it,  making  it  brittle  and  leaving  it  full  of  cracks. 
For  the  same  reason,  the  carriage  house  should  be  dry  and 
well  ventilated.  A  frame  building  is  better  for  storing  car- 
riages than  one  made  of  stone  or  brick.  The  carriage 
room  should  be  moderately  lighted.  Too  strong  light  or 
total  darkness  injure  the  color  of  paint  or  trimmings.  Even 
dust  has  a  deleterious  effect  upon  carriage  varnish,  and 
nice  vehicles  should  be  covered  with  sheets  made  for  the 
purpose,  but  these  must  not  be  thick  enough  to  keep  out 
the  light.  Close  muslin  Is  best.  An  aid  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  varnish,  as  well  as  to  the  appearance  of  all  rolling 
stock,  Is  frequent  washing  with  cold  water.  While  a  car- 
riage is  being  washed  it  should  be  kept  out  of  the  sun. 
Abundance  of  water  should  be  used  with  which  to  float  off 
the  dirt.  Never  use  the  sponge  with  a  rubbing  motion,  as 
this  scratches  the  varnish.  Squeeze  the  full  sponge  against 
the  panels,  allowing  the  flow  of  water  to  carry  oft  dust  and 
dirt  harmlessly.  Following  the  washing  of  each  portion  of 
the  gear  and  body,  wipe  it  with  a  chamois  skin,  care  being 
taken  to  rinse  the  wellsoaked  skin  in  water  frequently,  so 
that  it  may  contain  no  particles  of  dust  to  scratch  the  var- 
nish. Hot  water  and  soap  should  not  be  used.  It  is  best 
to  wash  carriages  always  at  once  on  the  return  from  a 
muddy  drive,  and  before  they  dry. 

Said  an  old  carriage-maker  recently:  "After  many 
years  of  trying  to  find  some  substance  or  mixture  which 
will  benefit  the  tops  of  carriages,  I  have  failed.  And  the 
same  is  true  throughout  the  world  of  trade  and  invention." 
From  the  moment  the  leather  is  placed  upon  the  bows  Its 
destruction  begins,  and  although  it  may  be  retarded  by  oc- 
casional washing  with  pure,  soft  water,  it  will,  In  time, 
shrink  more  or  less,  and  lose  its  early  comeliness.  Never 
put  oil,  and,  emphatically,  never  use  varnish  upon  it.  An 
occasional  light  application  of  the  finest  olive  oil  was,  at 
one  time,  recommended,  but  experience  has  only  con- 
demned the  use  of  this,  tegether  with  every  other  sub- 
stance. Top  carriages  should  never  remain  long  with  the 
top  down,  and  when  they  are  left  standing,  the  joints  should 
be  broken  slightly,  to  take  off  the  strain  on  leather  and 
lining.  Aprons  and  curtains  should  be  frequently  brought 
out  and  aired,  or  they  will  soon  spoil.  To  prevent  or  de- 
stroy moths  in  woolen  linings,  fumigate  thoroughly  with 
turpentine  or  camphor. 

The  new  vehicle  should  always  be  washed  In  cold  water 
soon  after  its  arrival,  and  the  same  treatment  should  be 
given  carriages  recently  varnished.  This  holds  true  even 
if  the  varnish  Is  somewhat  tender,  although  it  must  be  dry. 
Dust  acts  with  peculiar  force  on  fresh  varnish.  Frequent 
washings  and  exposure  to  fresh  air  will  harden  the  varnish 
and  increase  its  luster. 

Every  vehicle,  whether  new  or  old,  should  be  inspected 
frequently,  that  no  bolt,  clip  or  tire  may  get  loose.  The 
smallest  repairs  that  become  necessary  should  be  made  at 
once,  as  nothing  injures  any  kind  of  a  machine  so  much  as 
play  of  parts  which  were  made  to  remain  solid.  The  axles 
should  be  well  cared  for.  Commonly  they  are  neglected. 
They  should  not  only  be  oiled  frequently  with  the  best  of 
castor  oil,  using  but  a  very  small  quantity,  but,  previous  to 
each  oiling,  they  should  be  carefully  wiped  with  cloth,  or 
sponged  off  with  warm  water  and  soap.  Never  use  a  com- 
pound that  will  gum  on  the  axle,  and  take  pains  not  to  scat- 
ter dust  from  the  tire  upon  the  naked  axle  when  removing 
the  wheel. 

No  labor  about  the  farm  pays  so  well  as  the  frequent 
painting  of  the  rims  or  oiling  them  with  boiled  oil.  No 
part  of  the  wagon  is  so  much  subject  to  destruction  as  the 
rims,  which  roll  between  stones  and  through  hot  sand,  grit 
and  deep  mud.  Rims  that  are  kept  thoroughly  painted  de- 
mand less  tire  setting  and  less  frequent  renewal.  It  pays 
to  keep  all  wagons  well  painted,  whether  for  work  or 
pleasure.  Heavy  vehicles  may  be  quite  as  well  protected 
by  paint  applied  at  home  as  more  expensively  in  the  fac- 
tory. And  it  is  not  difficult  to  procure  ready-mixed  prepara- 
tions that  are  reliable.  It  is  surprising  to  note  how  much 
benefit  a  good  application  of  boiled  linseed  oil,  given  occa- 
sionally, will  do.  Wagons  from  which  the  paint  has  en- 
tirely worn,  and  which  the  owner  does  not  care  to  rub, 
sandpaper  and  carefully  paint,  he  may  sponge  over  with 
this  oil,  thoroughly  colored  with  lamp  black,  or  coach 
black,  and  the  transformation  will  be  as  wonderful  as  it  is 
cheap  and  sudden.  No  wagon  should  ever  stand,  even  for 
one  hour,  exposed  to  sun  and  wind,  outside  of  the  owner's 
barn.  And  the  careful  user  will  seek  protection  from  the 
elements  whenever  he  stops  for  an  hour.  The  durability  of 
the  vehicle  may  be  doubled  by  careful  usage. 

A  LiVEKMOKE  rancher  records  his  opinion  of  animal  instinct  in 
foretelling  the  weather  this  wise:  "My  pigs,  when  winter  came  on. 
made  their  sleeping  place  in  the  bed  of  a  creek  of  my  field,  and  I 
took  it  for  granted  that  there  was  going  to.be  a  dry  season.  Hut 
Sunday  night  a  perfect  shower  of  water  came  down  and  drowned  six 
of  my  best  hogs,  and  now  I'll  never  be  fool  enough  to  believe  again 
that  a  hog  knows  more  about  the  weather  than  I  do."— Contra  Costa. 
Cjajette, 
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February  24,  1894. 


California. 

Written  for  the  Kural  PBBtm  by  A.  P.  Hull. 

Hail,  California!  land  of  (lowers. 

Of  ball  and  golden  grain, 
so  peaceful  'mid  the  sunny  hours, 

And  smiling  'neath  the  rain. 
No  winds  from  out  the  Arctic  pierce, 

No  simoon  blights  and  kills, 
No  storms  of  sleet  nor  cyclones  fierce 

Sweep  o'er  her  verdant  hills. 

But  gentle  winds  and  sunshine  bright 

Touch  every  hill  and  vale. 
Till  fruits  and  flowers  burst  into  sight 

And  perfume  every  gale. 
Here  spring  coqueites  with  summer  fair, 

And  summer  with  the  spring, 
Wr.ile  winter  and  his  treasures  rare 

Will  still  to  autumn  cling. 

Her  mountains  carved  with  wond'rous  power, 

With  awful  grandeur  crowned. 
While  rock  and  tree  and  tender  flower 

Spread  beauty  all  around. 

Up  from  the  mist  the  ocean  breeze 

Comes  fragrant  to  your  door, 
While  grand  Pacific,  king  of  seas, 

Does  battle  with  the  shore. 
Her  soil  still  specked  with  virgin  gold, 

Her  mountains  and  h-  r  hills. 
Her  whitened  rocks  as  .■tons  old 

Make  music  in  her  mills. 

This  is  the  State  supremely  blest 

With  future  great  and  rare. 
That  gives  another,  fairer  West 

A  first  Midwinter  Fair. 
And  while  ten  thousand  pilgrims  pour 

Through  grand  Sierra's  gates, 
A  million  lovers  bend  before 

I  bis  queen  of  all  our  States. 


The  Old  Country  Road. 

Where  did  it  come  from  and  where  did  it  go? 
That  was  the  question  that  puzzled  us  so, 
As  we  waded  the  dust  of  the  highway  that  flowed 
By  the  farm  like  a  river — the  old  country  road. 

We  stood  with  our  hair  sticking  up  through  the 
crown 

Of  our  hat,  as  the  people  went  up  and  went  down, 
And  we  wished  in  our  hearts,  as  our  eyes  fairly 
glowed, 

We  could  find  where  it  came  from — the  old  country 
road. 

We  remember  the  peddler  who  came  with  his  pack 
Adown  the  old  highway  and  never  went  back; 
And  we  wondered  what  things  he  had  seen  as  he 
strode 

From  some  fabulous  place  up  the  old  country  road. 

We  remember  the  stage-driver's  look  of  delight, 
And  the  crack  of  his  whip  as  he  wheeled  into  sight; 
And  we  thought  we  could  read  in  each  glance  he  be- 
stowed 

A  tale  of  strange  life  up  the  old  country  road. 

The  movers  came  by  like  a  ship  in  full  sail, 
With  a  rudder  behind  in  the  shape  of  a  pail — 
With  a  rollicking  crew  and  a  cow  that  was  towed 
With  a  rope  on  her  horns  down  the  old  country 
road. 

And  the  gypsies — how  well  we  remember  the  week 
They  camped  by  the  old  covered  bridge  on  the 

creek — 

How  the  neighbors  quit  work,  and  the  crops  were 
unhoed, 

Till  the  wagons  drove  off  down  the  old  country 
road. 

Oh!  the  top  of  the  hill  was  the  rim  of  the  world, 
And  the  dust  of  the  summer  that  over  it  curled 
Was  the  curtain  that  hid  from  our  sight  the  abode 
Of  the  fairies  that  lived  up  the  old  old  country  road. 

The  old  country  road!    I  can  see  it  still  flow 
Down  the  hill  of  my  dreams  as  it  d'd  long  ago; 
And  I  wish  even  now  I  could  lay  off  my  load, 
And  rest  by  the  side  of  the  old  country  road. 

— Ladies'  Home  Journal. 


The  Woods'  Ghost. 


POSSIBLY   General  Fawn- 
cliffe  was  eccentric  because 


he  could  not  help  it,  but  it  is 
more  probable  that  he  did 
things  in  a  manner  entirely 
different  from  anybody  else  be- 
cause he  wanted  to  be  odd  and 
wanted  to  make  a  sensation.  He  was  a 
wealthy  man,  and  therefore  he  could  do 
very  nearly  as  he  liked.  He  was  haughty, 
overbearing  and  irritable.  I  always  thought 
that  if  he  had  been  the  Czar  of  Russia  or 
the  Shah  of  Persia  he  would  have  played  his 
role  very  well.  He  had  built  a  fine  house 
on  the  banks  of  the  Delaware,  and  at  the 
verge  of  the  Block  woods,  of  which  be  was 
the  owner.  He  was  not  more  than  4;  years 
old  and  appeared  to  be  entirelv  alone  in  the 
world;  at  any  rate,  no  one  in  Blockville  ever 
hesrd  that  he  had  any  relations. 

At  the  time  of  which  I  write  I  was  a 
young  fellow  of  16,  of  no  sort  of  consequence 
whatever,  and  my  name  was,  but  is  not  now, 
Pardon  Sashwood,  though  mother  and 
everybody  else  called  me  Pardy.  My 
mother  was  a  dressmaker  in  the  town  and 
did  a  big  business.  She  never  said  any- 
thing about  my  father,  and  I  did  not  know 
anything  about  him,  and  I  concluded  that 


be  bad  been  hanged,  or  otherwise  nipped  in 
the  bud,  and  I  did  not  press  my  inquiries  in 
regard  to  him.  I  was  a  regular  resident  in 
Block  Hall,  as  General  Fawncliffe  called 
his  elegant  mansion,  and  my  first  duty  is  to 
explain  how  I  happened  to  be  a  dweller  be- 
neath its  princely  roof.  I  was  very  fond  of 
fishing,  and  my  mother  was  very  fond  of 
eating  fish,  for  I  caught  very  nice  ones  In 
the  river.  One  day  I  sat  upon  a  rock  that 
projected  out  into  the  stream  just  below  the 
general's  mansion.  Above  me  was  a  sandy 
beach,  and  while  I  sat  there  the  general 
drove  down  upon  It  in  his  buggy,  with  a 
high  spirited  horse.  I  wondered  what  he 
was  doing  there  with  such  a  turnout. 

The  horse  was  full  of  spirit  and  the  cho- 
leric driver  seemed  to  be  well  supplied  with 
spirits,  though  of  the  artificial  sort.  The 
animal  pranced  and  capered  on  the  sand, 
and  did  not  appear  to  have  learned  that  his 
master  was  as  impatient  as  he  was  eccentric. 
The  horse  had  a  way  of  his  own,  and  so  had 
the  general,  and  as  the  two  ways  did  not  run 
in  the  same  direction  it  created  an  unpleas- 
antness between  them.  At  last  the  driver 
used  his  whip  without  the  exercise  of  much 
discretion,  and  the  brute  manifested  himself 
in  a  very  decided  manner.  Then  I  decided 
that  he  was  trying  to  drive  the  horse  into 
the  water,  where  he  was  unwilling  to  go. 
But  the  general  got  the  best  of  it  in  the  end 
and  drove  the  obstinate  creature  straight  in 
to  the  river,  as  though  he  intended  to  cross 
to  the  other  side.  In  a  few  moments  the 
animal  had  to  swim,  but  he  struck  out 
bravely,  the  general  applying  the  lash  all  the 
time;  in  fact,  he  seemed  to  be  whipping  him 
for  his  own  satisfaction,  now  that  the  brute 
had  yielded  the  point. 

In  another  moment  the  buggy,  which  ap- 
peared to  be  floating,  suddenly  toppled  over 
and  spilled  the  occupant  into  the  drink.  He 
lost  his  hold  upon  it,  and  then  I  saw  that  he 
could  not  swim. 

The  horse  took  a  circle  around  the  spot 
and  swam  leisurely  to  the  shore,  dragging 
the  buggy  after  him.  Just  below  the  rock 
on  which  I  was  seated  was  a  bateau,  and  I 
lost  no  time  in  rushing  to  it.  I  had  some 
skill  in  the  use  of  the  paddle,  and  I  soon 
reached  tne  general,  who  was  floundering 
about  in  the  water  like  a  grounded  whale. 
He  was  a  large  man  and  I  saw  that  it  would 
be  impossible  10  get  him  into  the  boat.  I 
asked  him  to  take  hold  of  the  stern  to  sup- 
port himself  while  I  paddled  to  the  beach. 
He  used  expletives  and  insisted  upon  getting 
nto  the  boat.  I  told  him  I  would  leave 
him  to  his  fate  if  he  did  not  do  as  I  directed. 
The  threat  carried  him,  and  he  held  on  to 
the  boat  till  his  feet  touched  the  bottom. 

I  will  kill  that  horse!"  he  exclaimed 
when  he  reached  the  beach  and  had  recov- 
ered his  breath.  "  He  is  the  ugliest  brute  I 
ever  drove." 

"  He  Is  not  so  much  a  brute  as  you  are, 
general,"  I  replied.  "You  acted  like  a 
heathen  when  you  whipped  him,  and  I  bad 
half  a  mind  to  let  you  drown." 

He  looked  at  me  in  astonishment.  Per- 
haps he  thought  I  had  earned  the  right  to 
speak  my  mind,  but  whether  I  had  or  not,  I 
expressed  myself  as  plainly  as  though  I  had 
been  the  general  and  he  had  been  Pardy 
Sashwood.  Doubtless  it  was  a  new  thing 
for  any  one  to  "speak  up"  to  him. 

"Boy,  I  want  you  to  come  and  live  wi'h 
me,"  he  said,  and  I  was  amazed  then. 

'  I  won't  do  it,"  I  replied.  "  I  would  not 
live  under  the  same  roof  with  such  a  porcu- 
pine as  you  for  all  your  money." 

He  actually  teased  me,  and  he  expressed 
his  obligations  to  me  very  handsomely,  but  I 
stuck  to  my  text.  I  helped  him  right  his 
buggy,  now  that  the  horse  had  cooled  off, 
and  he  insisted  on  driving  me  home,  which 
I  permitted  him  to  do.  My  mother  saw  me 
when  I  got  out  of  the  buggy.  The  general 
told  me  to  think  of  his  offer,  and  come  to 
his  house  if  I  decided  to  accept  it.  My 
mother,  after  she  had  heard  all  about  the 
affair  in  the  river,  insisted  that  I  should  ac- 
cept the  offer.  I  argued  against  it  for  a  long 
ime,  but  I  finally  yielded  to  her  wishes. 
The  next  day  I  belonged  to  the  general's 
household,  and  Mrs.  Cashley  gave  me  a 
beatty  welcome. 

General  Fawncliffe  treated  me  with  a  de- 
gree of  consideration  accorded  to  no  other 
person.  I  helped  him  about  his  accounts 
and  papers,  though  I  was  permitted  to  at- 
end  the  academy.  I  really  came  to  like 
him  after  awhile,  and  I  know  that  I  im- 
proved his  manners  and  morals  to  some 
extent.  His  narrow  escape  from  drowning 
had  strongly  impressed  him,  I  discovered. 
He  was  a  victim  to  that  malady  of  sedentary 
and  lazy  people,  insomnia.  He  bad  been  in 
the  habit  of  drinking  more  whisky  than  was 
good  for  him  as  a  remedy.  He  told  me  he 
could  not  sleep  until  he  had  drunk  at  least 
six  glasses.  I  reasoned  with  him,  talking 
flatly  and  plainly,  as  I  always  did.  I  asked 
him  to  stop  it  and  walk  one  or  two  hours  in 
the  Block  woods  after  nine  in  the  evening. 


He  tried  it  with  good  results,  and  after  that 
called  me  doctor. 

After  he  had  practiced  this  walking  for  a 
couple  of  weeks,  he  told  me  he  had  seen  a 
ghost  in  the  woods  three  successive  nights. 
I  laughed  at  him  and  asked  him  if  he  had 
been  drinking  whisky  again,  but  be  assured 
me  he  had  not.  The  next  night  I  watched 
myself  in  the  grove.  Sure  enough,  I  saw  a 
figure  in  white,  though  I  did  not  believe  it 
was  a  spirit  from  the  other  world.  I  saw 
that  the  figure  tried  to  approach  the  general, 
but  from  fear,  or  some  other  motive,  he  kept 
his  distance  from  it. 

I  had  a  revolver,  and  with  this  in  my  hand, 
though  it  was  not  loaded,  I  went  with  the 
general  to  the  woods  one  bright  moonlight 
night.  The  ghost  came  as  usual,  and  the 
general  was  inclined  to  retreat.  So  was  the 
figure  when  I  showed  myself.  But  I  pur 
sued  it.  I  held  up  my  revolver  and  threat- 
ened to  fire  if  the  ghost  did  not  halt. 

"  No,  Pardy  !  Don't  fire  !  I  am  your 
mother,"  screamed  the  ghost,  not  knowing 
that  the  weapon  was  not  loaded. 

She  halted,  and  I  went  np  to  her,  the 
general  following  me  when  assured  that  the 
figure  was  not  a  supernatural  one.  She  was 
dressed  in  white,  as  she  was  usually  in  sum- 
mer, and  I  wondered  if  she  was  tronbled 
with  insomnia. 

"  Pardy,  General  Fawncliffe  is  your  father 
and  my  husband  ! "  exclaimed  my  mother 
when  the  general  had  come  up  with  us. 

"  Emily  ! "  be  exclaimed,  "  I  wondered 
where  Pardy  got  all  his  impudence,  for  I 
thought  he  could  have  inherited  it  only  from 
me." 

We  had  a  long  talk  in  the  moonlight.  I 
knew  that  my  mother  had  come  from  Cali 
fornia,  but  her  former  home  was  one  of  the 
things  of  which  she  seldom  spoke.  The 
general  acknowledged  her  as  his  wife  before 
me.  They  disagreed  and  had  separated 
For  the  sake  of  her  son  she  had  followed 
him,  hoping  that  years  had  softened  his  tern 
per.  She  did  not  care  to  call  upon  him  at 
his  house,  but  when  I  became  on  such  excel- 
lent terms  with  him  she  had  decided  to  meet 
him  in  the  woods,  where  I  had  told  ber  that 
he  walked  every  night.  He  had  fled  from 
her,  but  she  persevered  till  I  brought  mat- 
ters to  a  head.  My  mother  is  now  the  mis- 
tress of  Block  Hall,  and  I  still  have  to  do  a 
great  deal  of  plain  speaking.— Oliver  Optic 
in  Philadelphia  Press. 

Restless  Babies. 
The  very  last  resort  with  a  restless  baby 
is  a  narcotic  or  a  sleeping  draught.  In  fact, 
such  a  remedy  should  never  be  adminis- 
tered, except  on  the  prescription  of  a  physi- 
cian. Happily,  we  believe,  the  general  in- 
telligence among  mothers  has  so  increased 
in  recent  years  that  the  over-dozed  baby  is 
becoming  a  rarity  in  this  generation. 

The  trained  nurse  is  no  doubt  largely  to 
be  credited  for  this  improvement.  The 
Salry  Gamps  of  two  generations  ago  not 
only  used  stimulants  themselves,  but  gave 
them  to  their  charges.  It  was  not  an  un- 
common thing  a  few  generations  ago  to  ad- 
minister gin  to  little  babies,  in  minute  doses, 
it  is  true.  The  foundation  of  nearly  all  the 
soothing  mixtures  so  freely  in  use  twenty- 
five  years  ago  was  some  form  of  morphine. 
The  use  of  such  remedies  as  these  frequently 
lays  the  foundation  for  a  diseased  state  of 
the  brain,  and  it  is  not  strange  that  we  have 
so  many  people  of  uncertain  mental  bal- 
ance, familiarly  called  cranks,  when  we  re- 
member how  mercilessly  the  mothers  of  two 
generations  ago,  taught  by  the  ignorant 
nurses  of  the  time,  dosed  their  little  ones 
with  all  manner  of  narcotics,  from  paregoric 
to  patent  nostrums. 

Women  of  middle  age  can  remember 
many  families  in  former  times  where  pare- 
goric was  a  common  household  remedy 
given  to  Infants  in  case  of  the  most  trifling 
restlessness,  and  was  sold  in  the  country 
grocery  stores  in  quantities,  with  morphia, 
opium  and  dangerous  drugs,  with  no  pre- 
tence of  a  prescription. 

There  are  very  few  babies  in  health  who 
do  not  sleep  well  at  night.  The  nervous 
restlessness  of  a  child  that  comes  from 
teething  may  almost  always  be  allayed  by  a 
warm  salt  bath,  given  just  before  retiring. 
The  bath  should  be  at  about  the  tempera- 
ture of  90  degrees,  and  the  child  should  be 
vigorously  rubbed  after  the  bath  with  the 
pa'm  of  the  hand.  The  fashion  which  some 
mothers  have  of  walking  with  a  baby  at 
night  Is  one  of  the  most  foolish  habits,  and, 
once  contracted,  it  Is  very  difficult  to  break 
up.  The  actual  contact  of  the  little  creature 
with  a  grown  person  is  no  special  benefit  to 
it.  That  law  of  personal  magnetism,  of 
which  we  understand  so  little,  exerts  Its 
force  at  such  times,  and  the  nervous,  weary 
condition  of  the  mother  affects  the  child, 
rendering  it  even  more  irritable  than  before. 
The  little  one  is  far  better  sleeping  by  itself, 
well  covered  up  on  a  bair  mattress,  never  on 


a  feather  bed.  The  best  physicians  now 
advise  a  flat  hair  pillow,  instead  of  the 
pillow  of  down  and  feathers  so  commonly 
used.  There  should  be  no  pin  or  anything 
else  about  the  child's  clothing  to  irritate  it. 
It  should  be  soothed  by  a  soft  stroking  mo- 
tion of  the  hand  in  its  little  crib  if  it  is  rest- 
less, but  it  should  not  be  taken  up  unless  it 
is  sick.  In  short,  the  less  handling  and 
dangling  a  healthy  baby  receives,  the  better 
for  it. 

Trifles. 

There  are  a  great  many  excellent  people 
who  allow  their  energies  to  be  wasted  on 
trifles,  and  are  exhausted  thereby  for  prac- 
tical work.  It  is  the  first  duty  of  the  little 
child  to  distinguish  between  the  seeming  and 
the  real,  between  that  which  is  worthy  of  at- 
tention and  time  and  that  which  is  a  matter 
light  as  air,  to  be  passed  by  and  forgotten. 
Some  older  people  never  learn  the  lesson. 
They  do  not  know  what  to  neglect.  They 
break  into  ill-temper  and  passion  perhaps 
over  matters  that  ought  to  be  beneath  their 
notice.  How  many  foolish  women  grieve 
over  supposed  slights  and  devote  precious 
hours  brooding  over  insults  that  have  no 
existence  except  in  their  own  fertile  imag- 
ination. What  a  multitude  of  people  there 
are  who  insist  on  taking  care  of  the  trials  of 
to-morrow  and  lose  strength  and  purpose 
which  they  need  for  the  cares  of  to-day. 

Titles  all  these  things  are,  but,  seen 
through  the  mists  of  our  imagination,  they 
assume  most  portentous  and  horrible 
shapes.  The  great  trouble  with  people  who 
fret  over  trifles  is  that  they  use  up  their  pow- 
ers in  this  direction,  and  are  quite  likely  to 
become  useless  members  of  society — a  bur- 
den on  themselves  and  their  friends.  It  is 
true  that  there  are  a  great  many  fretful 
women  who  do  not  reach  any  such  extreme 
as  this,  who  work  and  worry  through  life, 
burning  the  candle  of  existence  at  both  ends, 
and  fill  early  graves  when  they  ought  to  be 
in  the  prime  of  strength  and  womanhood. 
There  are  many  little  things  of  daily  and 
almost  hourly  occurrence  in  the  household 
which  are  annoying  to  the  patience,  but  the 
wise  woman  does  not  allow  herself  to  be 
controlled  by  trifles  such  as  these.  She  re- 
tains ber  temper  and  remains 

Mistress  of  herself,  though  china  fall. 
She  does  not  allow  her  patience  to  be  over- 
come by  the  stupidity  of  servants  or  the 
thoughtlessness  of  children.  The  draughts 
of  the  stove  may  all  go  awry  at  the  ninth 
hour,  the  kettle  may  spring  a  leak,  and  com- 
pany may  arrive  in  the  midst  of  all  sorts  of 
derangements;  and  yet  with  such  annoy- 
ances as  these  a  wise  woman  can  easily  rise 
above  them  and  make  the  best  of  the  matter. 
While  everything  may  be  lost  by  giving  way 
to  fits  of  anger  or  discouragement,  every- 
thing may  be  saved  by  deliberate  and 
thoughtful  action.  Stoves  are  not  sensate 
things,  and  do  not  act  apart  from  the  me- 
chanical laws  which  govern  their  construc- 
tion and  action.  If  the  stove  does  not  burn 
well  tbere  is  some  reason  for  it,  and  the  first 
thing  to  be  done  is  to  examine  all  the 
draughts  and  other  details  of  the  stove  and 
find  out  if  possible  what  the  trouble  is.  A 
leaky  kettle  may  be  readily  replaced  by  a 
sound  one,  and  company  that  comes  unhid- 
den cannot  always  expect  to  find  the  house 
in  perfect  order,  but  expects,  to  use  the  old 
phrase,  "to  take  us  as  she  finds  us." — N.  Y. 
Tribune.   

Secret  of  His  Health. 
Many  hold  to  the  opinion  that  the  ma- 
jority of  people  eat  to  much.  We  hardly  think, 
however,  that  people  engage  in  the  ordinary 
avocations  of  li'e  will  be  willing  to  adopt  the 
regimen  of  a  famous  old  man  as  told  in  the 
New  York  Sun: 

He  is  far  along  in  the  seventies,  is  an  in- 
defatigable worker,  free  from  deafness,  eye- 
glasses, rheumatism  and  other  indications  of 
advancing  age.  His  name  is  withheld  at  his 
own  request  but  his  method  of  life  Is  of  inter- 
est. Until  he  was  forty  years  of  age  he  suffered 
from  a  number  of  pretty  ills.  Indigestio.i  was 
one  of  them  and  an  overburdening  amount  of 
fat  another.  Almost  incessant  headaches  at 
night  rendred  his  work  uphill  and  difficult. 
It  was  not  until  he  had  passed  his  fortieth 
year  that  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  near- 
ly all  his  ills  came  from  excessive  eating. 

He  put  himself  at  once  upon  a  regimen 
which  he  has  maintained  for  upwards  of 
thirty  years.  Like  Caprivi,  Napoleon  and 
many  other  great  men,  he  rises  at  six  in  the 
morning  in  winter,  and  at  five  in  the  summer, 
and  takes  a  light  exercise  before  dressing. 
Then  he  lights  an  alcohol  lamp,  boils  some 
water  and  makes  a  cup  of  coffee  of  two  parts 
of  Java  and  one  part  of  Mocha.  The  coffee 
is  selected  with  great  care.  After  it  has  boiled 
for  fifteen  minutes  he  pours  a  little  cold  water 
on  it  to  settle  the  grounds,  puts  in  some  milk, 
drinks  two  cups  and  eats  three  or  four  bis- 
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cuits.  Then  he  goes  in  his  study  and  under- 
takes the  most  serious  problem  of  the  day. 
For  six  hours  he  works  steadily.  His  mind 
has  not  been  disturbed  by  any  incident,  not 
even  by  the  entrance  of  the  servant  with  his 
breakfast.  At  one  o'clock  he  eats  whatever 
his  appetite  craves.  There  is  no  restriction 
whatever  at  this  meal.  After  this  he  walks 
religiously  for  an  hour,  and  during  that  day 
not  another  mouthful  of  food  passes  bis  lips. 
If  at  eight  or  nine  o'clock  at  night  a  feeling 
of  hunger  comes  on  he  takes  a  glass  of  milk, 
but  nothing  more.  He  has  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  excessive  eating  kills  more  people 
than  excessive  drinking. 


Royalty  In  Gracious  Aspect. 

The  Princess  of  Wales  must  have  more 
accomplishments  of  the  traditional  feminiDe 
order  than  other  women  in  the  United  King- 
dom, if  all  the  pretty  incidents  are  true  that 
one  reads  of  her.  Perhaps  the  latest  is  that 
of  a  call  the  gentle  daughter  of  the  Danes 
made  on  an  old  protege  of  hers  living  in  one 
of  the  cottages  at  Sandringham.  The  good 
dame  was  knitting  a  stocking  and  the 
Princess  took  it  out  of  her  hard,  saying, 
"  You  can't  do  the  heel  as  fast  as  I  can." 
And  as  she  sat  and  chatted  this  Queen-to-be 
knitted  the  nattiest  heel  possible.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  sacred  stocking  has 
since  remained  in  status  quo  and  treasured 
in  a  drawer  with  the  needles  just  as  the 
Princess  left  them. 

Particularly  since  her  son's  death,  the 
Princess  has  seemed  to  enjoy  herself  best 
when  quietly  occupied  in  some  of  the 
womanly  arts  she  learned  to  turn  her  hand 
to  in  her  girlhood  days,  when  she  fashioned 
her  own  gowns  and  trimmed  her  own  bon- 
nets, to  say  nothing  of  '* doing"  her  own 
fine  laces.  She  is  very  fond  of  piano  play- 
ing, and  holds  an  honorary  degree  of  doctor 
of  music.  When  her  sister,  the  Empress  of 
Russia,  is  with  her  they  spend  many  happy 
mornings,  playing  eight-handed  duets  to- 
gether with  the  Princesses  Vic.oria  and 
Maude.  All  kinds  of  fine  needlework  the 
gentle  lady  rejoices  in,  and  spends  happy 
hours  like  other  grandmothers,  not  royal, 
stitching  on  the  little  frocks  for  her  grand- 
baby.  Besides  her  many  other  accomplish- 
ments, the  Princess  can  cut  a  gown  to  per- 
fection and  even  give  hints  to  her  Paris  de 
signer,  which  result  in  her  being  accounted 
the  best  dressed  woman  in  England. 


Lemon  Juice  for  Gout. 
Details  for  this  remedy  were  published  in 
the  Lancet,  and  the  superiority  of  the  rem- 
edy over  every  other  demonstrated;  yet, 
strange  to  say,  it  has  since  fallen  into  com- 
parative desuetude,  probably  from  its  very 
simplicity.  It  Is  a  fact  not  generally  known 
that  no  object  in  nature  contains  a  larger 
amount  of  potassa  than  lemon  juice,  though 
popularly  supposed  to  be  acid.  This  is  only 
because  it  is  naturally  joined  to  a  sharp  acid, 
citric,  but  which  has  such  feeble  affinity  for 
the  base  that  it  readily  parts  with  it  in  the 
body,  and  leaves  the  free  potassa  to  unite 
with  the  lithlc  or  uric  acid  in  the  system. 
One  case  was  that  of  a  licensed  victualer,  a 
free-liver,  who  for  years  had  been  a  martyr 
to  gout.  His  joints  were  enormously  en- 
larged, and  several  of  them  covered  with 
chalky  stones.  He  was  given  lime  juice 
largely.  The  good  effects  were  perceptible 
within  24  hours  after  the  first  dose,  and  in 
less  than  a  fortnight  a  complete  cure  was 
effected.  The  swollen  joints  gradually  re- 
sumed their  usual  size  and  mobility,  the 
chalky  deposit  returned  to  the  liquid  form 
and  was  absorbed.  The  remedy  was  con- 
tinued for  several  weeks,  and  it  became  the 
favorite  drink  of  the  patient.  In  two  years 
his  hands  were  as  small  and  symmetrical  as 
if  they  had  never  been  disfigured,  and  he 
continued  in  perfect  health.— The  Leisure 
Hour.   


Every-Day  Farm  Philosophy. 

The  more  you  love  yourself  the  less  you 
are  sure  to  love  others. 

A  trifling  dog  is  generally  not  half  so 
trifling  as  the  man  who  keeps  him. 

The  stalk  of  corn  that  grows  the  tallest 
and  appears  the  most  conspicuous,  nearly 
always  bears  a  blasted  ear. 

Prodigality  is  no  sign  of  generosity.  It 
rather  indicates  a  narrowness  of  both  mind 
and  heart  too  contracted  to  comprehend  the 
real  value  of  things. 

If  some  men  would  hoe  with  as  much  de- 
votion as  they  appear  to  pray  in  prayer 
meeting,  they  would  not  have  nearly  so 
much  complaint  of  hard  times  to  make. 

The  man  who  will  spend  the  most  time, 
in  the  harvest  season,  talking  politics,  is 
generally  the  one  who  is  of  the  least  account 
to  either  himself,  his  neighbors  or  the  gov- 
ernment.—American  Agriculturist. 


The  Farmer's  Boy. 


A  compact  form  of  rugged  grace, 

Unstudied  and  uncouth  in  style, 
A  clear  gray  eye,  an  honest  face, 

A  brown,  tanned  cheek  and  bashful  smile, 
A  battered  hat  on  firm-set  head, 

Rough  garments  bearing  scars  of  wear, 
Strong  shoes  o'erweighting  a  firm  tread  — 

This  is  the  yoeman's  sturdy  heir. 

He  roams  through  forest  and  through  field, 

With  frisking  Fido  at  his  side, 
The  nimble  squirrels  have  to  yield, 

Their  nests  the  shy  birds  vainly  hide; 
He  knows  just  where  the  big  fish  keep, 

And  where  the  rarest  wood-blooms  spring, 
Where  winter  snows  are  drifted  deep, 

And  icy  ponds  are  glistening. 

In  summer-time,  at  eve  and  morn, 

To  bring  the  cows  his  irksome  task; 
He  loves  to  hear  the  dinner  horn, 

To  bathe  and  in  the  sun  to  bask; 
His  youthful  heart  is  filled  with  pride 

When  first  he  drives  his  father's  team, 
And  when  he  learns  to  mount  and  ride 

Life  seems  to  him  a  sunlit  dream. 

Thus  lives  he  till  he  finds  at  length 

The  farm  has  labor  for  its  boys, 
And,  as  he  grows  in  age  and  strength, 

More  trials  mingle  with  his  joys; 
Thus  learns  he  in  his  plastic  youth 

The  silent  lessons  of  the  soil— 
The  sure  rewards  of  patience,  truth, 

The  filling  happiness  of  toil. 

-D.  A.  McKellar. 


Dont's  for  Boys. 

Don't  gamble. 
Don't  drink  whisky. 
Don't  ever  be  unkind  to  your  mother. 
Don't  think   it  smart  to  disobey  your 
father. 

Don't  talk  when  you  should  listen  to  older 
peoole. 

Don't  even  talk  disrespectfully  about  girls 
or  women. 

Don't  imitate  a  man  who  is  not  as  good 
as  you  wish  to  be. 

Don't  use  bad  language  before  ladies  or 
old  men. 

Don't  indulge  in  vulgar  conversation  be- 
fore young  boys. 

Don't  try  to  be  too  good.  Be  a  boy;  but 
be  a  manly  boy. 

Don't  neglect  your  opportunities  of  secur- 
ing an  education, 

Don't  always  be  making  good  resolutions 
and  so  often  break  them. 

Don't  go  wild  after  some  other  boy's 
sister  when  you  should  go  with  your  own. 

Don't  excuse  yourself  because  you  are 
better  than  the  worst  of  boys  you  can 
think  of. 

Don't  treat  any  girl  in  a  way  that  you 
would  not  like  your  sister  treated  by  other 
boys. — Ex. 


Scylla  and  Charybdls. 
The  whirlpool  of  Scylla  and  Charybdls  are 
situated  in  the  Strait  of  Messina,  between 
Sicily  and  Italian  Apulia,  and  although  dan- 
gerous to  the  mariner  of  the  ancient  world, 
are  not  very  formidable  in  the  present  day. 
The  whirlpool  of  Scylla  lies  at  the  base  of 
the  cliffs  on  which  stands  the  village  of 
Scylla.  The  circling  waters  have  worn  the 
cliffs  into  caves,  which  in  heavy  seas  emit 
sounds  like  the  barking  of  a  dog.  Charybdis 
is  near  the  port  of  Messina,  nine  sea  miles 
from  Scylla,  and,  according  to  Signor  Spal- 
lanzani,  is  500  feet  deep.  The  old  danger 
of  sailing  between  them  has  recently  been 
explained  by  M.  Keller,  an  engineer,  who 
shows  that  the  currents  in  the  strait  depend 
both  on  the  tide  and  wind.  The  currents 
are  strong  because  the  tide  is  low  in  the  Ion- 
ian sea  when  it  is  high  in  the  Tyrrhenian  sea 
and  vice  versa,  and  whirlpools,  more  or  less 
energetic,  are  formed  at  various  points  of 
the  strait.  When  the  wind  is  from  the  south- 
east the  waters  pour  from  the  Ionian  sea  in- 
to the  strait  and  form  whirlpools  north  of  the 
port  of  Messina,  and  also  near  Faro,  where 
ships  at  anchor  are  sometimes  carried  out  to 
sea  and  borne  by  the  current  on  the  rocks  of 
Calabria,  toward  the  point  of  Pezzo,  a  little 
further  off  than  Scylla.  It  is  probable,  there- 
fore, the  ancients  meant  by  Charybdis  the 
casual  whirlpools  near  the  port  of  Messina, 
and  by  Scylla  those  at  Point  Pezzo.  Be- 
tween these  two  points  the  currents  are  ex- 
tremely rapid,  strong  and  variable.  The 
danger  is  really  serious  for  sailing  vessels, 
which  were  all  the  ancients  had,  and  an  in- 
experienced pilot  might,  in  avoiding  Charyb- 
dis, find  himself  in  Scylla. — London  Globe. 


Crossing  the  Limbs  When  Sitting. 

It  really  seems  as  if  the  women  could  not 
be  allowed  to  do  anything  without  being  told 
it  is  injurious.  Yet  it  is  well  to  heed  such 
suggestions  as  the  following,  which  is  doubt- 
less true.  Women  who  sit  with  their  legs 
crossed,  to  sew  or  read,  or  to  hold  the  baby, 
are  not  aware  that  they  are  Inviting  serious 
physcial  ailments;  but  it  is  true,  nevertheless. 
When  a  man  crosses  his  legs  he  places  the 
ankle  of  one  limb  across  the  knee  of  the 
other,  and  rests  it  lightly  there.  A  woman, 
more  modest  and  restriced  in  her  move- 
ments, rests  the  entire  weight  of  one  limb  on 
the  upper  part  of  the  other,  and  this  pres- 
sure upon  the  sensitive  nerves  and  cords,  if 
indulged  in  for  continued  lengths  of  time,  as 
is  often  done  by  ladies  who  sew  or  embroi- 
der, will  produce  disease.  Sciatica,  neural- 
gia, and  other  serious  troubles,  frequently 
result  from  this  simple  cause.  The  muscles 


and  nerves  in  the  upper  portion  of  a  worn 
legs  are  extremely  sensitive,  and  much 
her  physical  structure  can  become  derangeu 
if  they  are  overtaken  in  the  manner  re- 
ferred to. 


Salads. 


Green  vegetables  and  salads  of  all  kinds 
are,  according  to  the  Philadelphia  Record, 
the  best  complexion  beautifiers.  A  daintily 
made  salad  is  likewise  a  beautifiet  of  the 
luncheon  or  dinner  table,  as  all  experienced 
hostesses  will  admit.  Tomatoes  iced  and 
evenly  sliced  and  served  with  a  dressing  of 
salt,  pepper,  vinegar  and  sugar  make  a  de- 
licious salad.  An  excellent  lettuce  salad  Is 
made  thus:  Rub  the  yolks  of  two  hard- 
boiled  eggs  to  a  powder,  add  one  teaspoon- 
ful  each  of  sugar  and  pepper,  one-half  tea- 
spoonful  each  of  salt  and  mustard  and  two 
teaspoonfuls  of  salad  oil.  Let  it  stand  five 
minutes,  then  beat  in  four  tablespoonfuls  of 
vinegar.  Cut  up  two  or  three  heads  of  white 
lettuce  with  a  knife  and  fork  and  pour  the 
dressing  over  it. 

Russian  salad  is  made  by  mixing  cold 
vegetables,  as  carrots,  peas,  string  beans,  po- 
tatoes, corn,  beets,  etc.,  cut  in  small  pieces 
and  served  with  a  dressing  containing  red 
pepper  and  vinegar. 

Carrot  salad  is  made  by  cutting  cold, 
boiled  carrots  into  very  thin  slices  and 
sprinkling  with  sugar;  then  add  the  juice  of 
a  large  lemon  and  a  wineglassful  of  salad  oil. 

Cauliflower  Salad.  — Prepare  and  boll  the 
cauliflowers,  drain  and  let  them  cool;  cut 
them  in  pieces;  season  them  with  salt, 
pepper,  vinegar  and  oil,  and  serve  and  eat 
them  as  any  other  salad. 

Salmon  Salad. — Mince  cooked  salmon 
and  pour  over  it  the  following  dressing: 
Mix  one  teaspoonful  each  of  salt  and  pepper 
and  one  teaspoonful  of  grated  onion;  then 
add  three  tablespoonfuls  of  vinegar  and  one 
tablespoonful  of  oil. 


To  be  worth  anything,  character  must  be 
capable  of  standing  firm  upon  its  feet  in  the 
world  of  dally  work,  temptation  and  trial, 
and  able  to  bear  the  wear  and  tear  of  actual 
life.  Cloistered  virtues  do  not  count  for 
much. — C.  Smiles. 


A  woman  has  two  smiles  that  an  angel 
might  envy— the  smile  that  accepts  a  lover 
before  words  are  uttered,  and  the  smile  that 
lights  on  the  first-born  babe  and  assures  It 
of  a  mother's  love. — Haliburton. 


URING  hard  times  consumers 
cannot  afford  to  experiment 
with  inferior,  cheap  brands  of  bak- 
ing powder.  It  is  NOW  that  the 
great  strength  and  purity  of  the 
ROYAL  stand  out  as  a  friend  in  need 
to  those  who  desire  to  practise  Econ- 
omy in  the  Kitchen.  Each  spoonful  does  its  per- 
fect work.  Its  increasing  sale  bears  witness  that 
it  is  a  necessity  to  the  prudent — it  goes  further. 

N.  B.    Grocers  say  that  every  dollar  in- 
vested in  Royal  Baking  Powder  is 

worth  a  dollar  the  world  over,  that  it 
does  not  consume  their  capital  in  dead 
stock,  because  it  is  the  great  favorite, 
and  sells  through  all  times  and  seasons. 
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CALIFORNIA. 

Alameda. 

Livermore  Herald :  Agent  Mitchel  furnishes 
us  with  the  following  information  as  regards 
the  freight  shipments  from  here  during  the  past 
year : 

Grapes   3,776,300  lbB. 

Wheat   1,579,800  lbs. 

Barley   -   7,224,300  lbs. 

Hay  31,955,800  lbs. 

There  are  7000  tons  of  hay  and  5000  tons  of 
wheat  still  stored  in  the  warehouses. 

Butte. 

The  Marysville  Democrat  is  authority  for  the 
following,  on  "  Alfalfa,  Figs  and  Pigs :"  A 
tract  of  land  containing  40  acres  of  fair  quality, 
divided  into  four  lots  often  acres  each,  planted 
to  fig  trees  and  alfalfa,  will,  in  five  years  from 
date  of  planting,  produce  feed  for  200  head  of 
pigs.  Each  year  after  the  crop  of  figs  will  in- 
crease rapidly  and  in  ten  years  will  be  very 
valuable.  Hogs  will  thrive  on  alfalfa,  and  the 
figs  that  will  fall  from  the  trees  will  fatten 
them  and  produce  a  good  quality  of  pork.  Use 
two  of  the  fields  at  one  time,  so  that  while  the 
alfalfa  in  these  is  being  consumed,  the  others 
will  present  a  fresh  supply.  The  two  and  three 
crops  of  figs  will  furnish  fattening  food,  while 
the  continued  growth  of  alfalfa  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  keep  them  in  fair  condition  the  entire 
year. 

Biggs  Argus:  In  the  residence  yard  of  ex- 
Supervisor  W.  A.  Walker  we  were  shown  a 
navel  orange  tree  bearing  some  of  the  most 
perfect  oranges  we  had  ever  seen.  This  tree 
was  on  exhibition  at  the  citrus  fair  held  at 
Oroville  several  years  ago,  and  was  puichased 
by  Mr.  Walker  for  $20,  an  investment  which  he 
will  never  regret. 

El  Dorado- 
El  Dorado  Republican:  The  Horticultural 
Commissioners  of  thie  county  are  beginning  the 
annual  crusade  against  the  bugs  by  inspecting 
orchards  and  serving  notices.  The  scale  has 
decreased  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  no  longer 
dreaded,  and  everybody  can  see  that  the  trees 
can  be  protected  by  care  and  attention. 
Fresno. 

Enterprise:  The  vineyardists  in  the  Wild- 
flower  section  are  digging  up  vines  and  putting 
the  land  in  alfalfa.  Stock  raising  and  dairying 
are  displacing  raisin  growing.  Several  notable 
creameries  are  established  already  and  the 
number  is  constantly  increasing.  Mr.  Man- 
ghetti  of  Chicago  took  the  premium  at  the 
State  fair  for  best  creamery  butter  last  fall,  and 
has  many  ambitions  neighbors  who  may  con- 
test honors  with  him  in  the  future. 

Expositor:  The  hardest  part  of  the  winter  is 
no  doubt  now  passed,  and  it  is  a  source  of  sat- 
isfaction to  know  that  the  many  thousand 
young  orange  and  lemon  trees  planted  in  the 
thermal  belt  of  this  county  have  stood  the  cold 
weather  with  little  or  no  damage.  The  weather 
has  been  colder  than  usual,  and  since  the  trees 
have  endured  it  so  well,  it  is  reasonable  to  con- 
clude that  they  will  stand  the  cold  weather  of 
the  future  equally  as  well.  The  young  groves 
planted  have  passed  the  winter  as  free  from 
harm,  as  has  the  nursery  stock,  and  this  has 
established  the  truth  that  Fresno  county  is 
destined  to  become  great  for  citrus  fruits  as 
well  as  for  grapes  and  other  fruits.  Although 
the  times  have  been  hard,  yet  large  numbers  of 
orange  and  lemon  trees  have  been  planted, 
showing  that  the  people  have  faith  in  the 
future. 

Humboldt. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Jenksof  Harris,  Humboldt  county, 
writes  that  they  are  having  unusually  cold 
weather  in  his  section,  which  is  very  hard  on 
lambs  now  beginning  to  come  in.  The  old 
practice  of  little  lambs  take  care  of  themselves 
will,  he  says,  have  to  be  given  up,  and  those 
thus  neglected  die,  while  a  little  care  easily 
saves  them.  Mr.  Jenks  says  that  his  is  a  fine 
section,  with  land  cheap,  and  he  wonders  why 
more  do  not  come  to  share  in  its  advantages. 
He  will  gladly  answer  inquiries  respecting  the 
district. 

Kern. 

Kern  County  Echo:  Some  three  months 
Bince,  W.  S.  TeviB  liberated  on  the  Stockdale 
ranch  ten  Japanese  pheasants — two  cocks  and 
eight  hens — with  the  intention  of  allowing 
them  to  increase  in  numbers,  thereby  adding  to 
Kern's  game  list.  In  order  to  protect  the 
pheasants  until  their  numbers  have  increased 
to  such  an  extent  that  sportsmen  may  hunt 
them  without  danger  of  extermination,  the 
Board  of  Supervisors,  by  ordinance,  have  made 
it  a  misdemeanor  to  kill  the  Japanese  pheasants 
until  the  expiration  of  three  years. 

Napa. 

Napa  Register:  Farm  wages  have  for  many 
years  been  higher  in  this  State  than  in  any 
other  section  of  this  country.  In  early  times, 
when  prices  for  farm  produce  ruled  high;  when 
wheat  commanded  three  and  four  cents  per 
pound  and  even  more;  when  barley  sold  for 
two  and  three  cents  and  hay  for  $20  per  ton; 
and  when  money  was  easy  throughout  the 
State,  wages  of  farm  laborers  were  high.  From 
$30  to  $40  per  month  was  the  ruling  rate  25  or 
30  years  ago.  While  wages  in  other  branches 
of  business  were  materially  cut  down,  farm 
wages  have  not  been  reduced  in  proportion  to 
the  difference  in  prices  realized  for  all  kinds  of 
farm  produce,  the  farmer  feeling  all  the  while 
that  he  was  often  paying  more  for  labor  than 
he  could  well  afford.  If  that  was  the  case  pre- 
vious to  last  year,  it  is  far  more  so  now  when 
farmers  find  it  difficult  to  realize  fair  profits  on 
their  produce.  Farm  hands  on  a  ranch  in 
Monterey  recently  struck  for  $30  per  month 


when  they  had  been  receiving  $1  per  day.  They 
did  not  carry  their  point.  On  the  large  Glenn 
estate  wages  have  been  of  late  cut  from  $25  and 
$40  per  month  to  a  uniform  rate  of  75  cents  per 
day.  Other  large  farmers  in  other  portions  of 
the  State  have  cut  wages  to  $20  with  board. 
One  thing  is  very  apparent.  Farmers  in  this 
valley  are  obliged  to  economize  far  more  than 
ever  before.  They  cannot  afford  to  pay  the 
price  for  labor  and  other  items  that  they  have 
in  the  past.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be 
truthfully  said  that  employes  can  obtain  more 
for  their  money  than  they  ever  could. 

Kings. 

Hanford  Sentinel:  The  scale  bug  is  worse 
this  year  than  usual,  and  it  behooves  every  one 
who  owns  a  fruit  tree  to  soak  it  with  a  sure 
remedy  early  in  the  season.  All  trees  other 
than  fruit-bearing  trees  that  the  scale  subsists 
on  should  be  grubbed  out  and  burned  up.  The 
future  of  Kings  county  is  bright  for  good  fruit 
and  strong  productions,  but  the  scale-bug  pest 
will  hurt  it  very  much  if  allowed  to  exist  at 
all.  The  only  safe  way  is  to  fight  it  from  start 
to  finish  and  to  spray  twice  a  year  if  necessary. 
One  great  point  to  be  observed  is  to  see  that 
those  who  spray  use  the  proper  material. 
There  are  mixtures  that  will  kill  the  scale  com- 
pletely, but  those  who  go  about  spraying  for 
profit  may  use  bogus  mixtures  that  are  cheap 
and  of  little  value.  See  to  it  that  you  do  not 
pay  for  a  spurious  mixture.  The  health  of  our 
fruit  trees  is  second  only  to  the  health  of  our 
people. 

San  Bernardino. 

Kedlands  Facts:  The  Orange  Growers'  Asso 
ciation  received  an  inquiry  a  few  days  ago  from 
a  customer  in  the  Northwest  for  a  half  carload 
of  frosted  oranges,  in  order,  it  was  stated,  to 
compete  in  price  with  oranges  in  that  condition 
in  other  sections  which  were  being  sold  in  that 
market  for  very  low  prices.  The  hucksters,  it 
was  claimed,  were  supplying  the  retail  demand 
in  that  locality  with  frosted  oranges  at  from 
10  to  20  cents  per  dozen,  of  good  size  and  fair 
appearance,  and  it  was  to  meet  this  kind  of 
competition  that  the  peculiar  request  was  made 
It  was  suggested  at  a  meeting  of  the  association 
directors  on  Monday  that  a  contract  be  made 
with  the  Union  Ice  Company  to  freeze  oranges 
in  quantities  as  may  be  desired  to  fill  orders  of 
this  kind.  If  frosted  fruit  is  to  become  popula 
and  the  demand  brisk,  Redlands  should  not  be 
behind  its  neighbors  in  its  ability  to  supply  the 
demand,  even  if  some  expense  is  incurred  in 
the  process. 

Chino  Champion:  W.  A.  Lyell  brought  into 
this  office  the  first  of  the  week  a  straight  limb 
from  a  prune  tree,  entirely  of  last  year's  growth 
that  measures  just  10  feet  7  inches  in  length.  It 
is  from  the  prune  orchard  just  northwest  of 
town,  which  is  being  trimmed. 

San  Diego. 

During  the  year  1893,  444  carloads  of  produce 
of  all  kinds  were  shipped  from  Escondido,  an 
increase  of  159  carloads  over  the  preceding 
year,  says  the  Times.    About  20  carloads  of 
grain  and  other  products  have  been  shipped 
out  since  January  1,  which,  added  to  159  car 
loads  stored  in  the  town,  makes  a  grand  total 
of  623  carloads  produced  in  that  fruitful  sec 
tion  last  season.    The  shipments  comprise  115 
cars  of  hay,  100  cars  of  barley,  80  cars  of  wheat, 
60  cars  of  oats,  38  cars  of  raisins,  the  balance 
being  made  up  ot  various  miscellaneous  prod 
ucts. 

San  Joaquin. 

Stockton  Mail :  A  theft  of  as  novel  a  nature 
as  it  was  coolly  done  was  reported  at  the 
Sheriff's  office  late  Saturday  afternoon.  It  was 
nothing  less  than  the  willful,  unlawful  and 
malicious  stealing,  taking  and  carrying  away 
of  an  orchard.  A  farmer  who  lives  on  the 
French  Camp  toll  road,  just  this  side  of  the 
bridge  across  the  French  Camp  slough,  upon 
returning  to  his  place  on  Saturday  was  aston 
ished  at  finding  his  promising  orchard  of  young 
trees  all  dug  up  and  gone.  The  farmer  left  bis 
son  in  charge  of  the  premises  during  his  trip 
to  town,  and  while  the  husbandman  was  away 
two  men  drove  to  the  place  in  a  wagon  and 
proceeded  to  dig  up  the  trees  and  pile  them  into 
the  vehicle.  "  What  are  you  doing  with 
those  trees?"  demanded  the  lad,  upon  seeing 
the  men  engaged  in  despoiling  the  orchard 
"  Oh,"  coolly  answered  one  of  the  fellows,  "  we 
bought  those  of  your  father  a  short  time  ago, 
and  we  thought  we'd  come  to-day  and  take 
them  away,  so  they  won't  be  of  ony  further 
trouble  to  you."  To  the  boy  this  explanation 
was  sufficient  to  dispel  any  suspicion  he  may 
have  entertained  that  all  was  not  right,  and 
he  accordingly  returned  and  resumed  some 
work  that  he  was  doing  in  another  portion  of 
the  farm.  Between  150  and  200  choice  fruit 
trees  were  stolen.  Many  of  them  were 
specially  imported,  and  altogether  were  worth 
from  $200  to  $300.  A  searchjwas  Instituted 
for  the  thieves,  but  no  trace  could  be  found  of 
them  anywhere.  The  trees  cannot  be  kept 
out  of  the  ground  any  great  length  of  time 
without  being  killed.  They  have  not  been  dis- 
posed of  to  any  of  the  nurserymen  of  this 
vicinity,  nor,  so  far  as  could  be  ascertained, 
to  any  orchardists  along  the  road. 

Santa  Cruz. 

Watsonville  Pajaronian :  One  of  the  largest 
fruit  h  ouses  of  Omaha  announces  in  its  circular 
letters  to  the  trade  that  the  onlv  apples  that 
appear  in  the  market  packed  in  first-class  style 
and  in  excellent  condition  were  from  Cali- 
fornia. It  is  one  of  the  firmB  for  which  W.  R. 
Keller  made  extensive  shipments,  and  the  ap- 
ples referred  to  were  bought  through  him.  In 
conversation  with  the  writer  on  the  day  of  his 
departure,  Mr.  Keller  stated  that  he  had  never 
handled  apples  that  were  packed  in  better  con- 
dition than  those  put  up  in  the  packing  bouses 
of  this  valley,  and  the  houses  to  which  he  bad 
shipped  had  found  the  fruit  to  grade  according 
toiample.   This  is  high  praise,  as  it  conies 


from  a  man  who  has  handled  fruit  in  every 
apple  district  of  the  country.  A  reputation  is 
what  our  fruit  wants  in  everv  market,  and  it 
can  obtain  and  maintain  it  if  the  orchardists 
will  fight  all  manner  of  pests  and  handle  their 
trees  to  the  end  that  the  best  results  can  be 
obtained.  Then  it  will  be  an  easy  matter  for 
packers  to  box  in  fine  style  and  keep  up  a  high 
mark  for  the  Pajaro  apple.  The  Pajaro  apple 
has  made  a  verv  successful  debut  in  the  East- 
ern market,  and  it  can  keep  up  its  high  name 
and  widen  the  territory  of  its  market  if  or- 
orchardists  will  give  their  closes:  attention 
to  every  detail  of  the  business.  The 
coast  apple  market  is  limited.  If  this 
territory  had  had  to  depend  on  the  San 
Francisco  market  this  season  in  disposing  of  its 
apples,  scores  of  carloads  of  this  fine  fruit  would 
have  rotted  in  the  packing  houses.  Clean  fruit 
and  good  packing  will  give  Pajaro  apples  a 
market  that  will  not  be  bounded  by  the  con- 
fines of  the  countrv.  The  growers  of  thiB  sec- 
tion have  many  advantages  over  their  brethren 
of  other  districts,  and  they  can  produce  a  fruit 
that  will  always  be  in  demand.  The  packers 
realize  the  need  of  opening  an  extensive  out- 
side market,  and  it  is  probable  that  they  will 
take  steps  in  this  direction  before  loog;  but  the 
continuance  of  such  a  market  depends  on  clean 
fruit. 

Solano. 

Orchardists  are  very  busy  in  every  part  of 
Suisun  valley.  Pruning  is  nearly  done,  and  the 
work  is  far  in  advance  of  what  it  was  last  year 

Sonoma. 

Indtx-TrVmne:  The  weather  the  past  six 
weeks  has  been  such  that  plowing  and  pruning 
have  been  greatly  retarded  in  this  valley.  At 
the  present  the  ground  is  soaking  wet  and  has 
been  so  for  several  weeks,  and  there  is  hardly 
an  orchard  or  vineyard  in  Sonoma  valley  that 
has  been  plowed.  What  is  wanted  now  is  a 
few  weeks  of  dry  weather.  The  frnit  outlook 
was  never  better  at  this  season  of  the  year,  and 
a  heavy  crop  is  assured. 

The  Imprint  reports  that  work  will  shortly 
begin  on  a  creamery  on  the  Burdell  place  on 
San  Antonio  creek,  a  few  miles  southwest  of 
this  city.  It  will  be  a  concrete  and  frame 
structure  of  modern  design  and  will  contain  all 
the  very  latest  machinery  and  every  modern 
device  for  making  and  handling  butter.  The 
new  creamery  will,  from  the  start,  be  able  to 
utilize  the  milk  of  1000  cows,  and  all  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  by  Dr.  Burdell  for  the 
requisite  amount  of  milk  which  the  dairymen 
of  that  vicinity  will  furnish  the  new  institu 
tion.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  builders  to  in 
crease  the  creamery  to  a  capacity  of  from  1500 
to  2000  cows. 

Cloverdale  Reveille:  The  third  consignment 
of  dried  prunes  to  the  Eastern  market  was 
shipped  Friday  by  Brush  &  Williams.  The 
carload  was  made  up  of  odd  lots  gathered  here 
and  there,  and  practically  cleans  out  the 
prunes  in  this  section.  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  is 
the  destination  of  the  car,  where  the  prunes 
will  be  disposed  of  to  wholesale  dealers.  The 
previous  shipments  were  disposed  of  at  satis 
factory  prices,  and  the  firm  is  confident  of  a 
like  return  from  the  present  lot,  as  they  were 
all  of  good  size. 

Tulare. 

Visalia  Times:  One  enterprising  vineyardist 
in  this  valley  is  going  to  turn  his  vineyanl  into 
a  hen  ranch  this  year.  He  will  let  the  hens 
feed  on  the  grapes.  Thus  he  will  turn  his 
grapes  into  eggs  instead  of  raisins. 

Ventura. 

Ventttrian:  Mr.  Wilsie  has  left  here  for  the 
Ojai  with  a  load  of  magnificent  looking  orange 
and  lemon  stock  from  the  Claremont  nurseries, 
near  Pomona.  Mr.  Wilsie,  in  partnership  with 
Mr.  Skinner,  will  lay  tne  foundation  for  a 
profitable  lemon  and  orange  orchard,  and  they 
have  made  a  start  with  3000  choice  trees,  mostly 
lemon. 

Yolo. 

Mail:  J.  S.  Griffith  of  Yolo  will  please  ac- 
cept our  thanks  for  a  fine  box  of  grapes  left  at 
this  office.  The  grapes  are  of  the  Muscat  vari 
ety  and  are  in  a  splendid  state  of  preservation 
Mr.  Griffith  informs  us  that  be  raised  the 
grapes  himself  and  picked  tbem  from  the  vines 
on  his  place  at  Cacheville  last  September.  He 
put  a  large  number  of  bunches  in  his  cellar  on 
a  stone  floor,  and  has  bad  good  grapes  to  eat  all 
winter.  They  are  withered  but  very  little  con 
sidering  the  length  of  time  they  have  been 
plucked,  and  are  excellent  eating. 

Mail:  Mr.  A.  M.  Eaton,  who  does  a  consid 
erable  business  in  nursery  tree  stock,  informs 
us  that  the  trade  in  young  trees  is  not  very 
brisk  this  year.  He  is  seuding  out,  however, 
orders  daily,  the  sales  being  confined  to  prunes, 
almonds  and  Sultanas  almost  exclusively.  He 
attributes  the  slow  movement  in  the  tree-plant 
ing  line  to  the  low  prices  lately  prevailing  for 
fruit. 


A  General  Round  Up. 

In  the  farming  districts  of  California  where  the 
depredations  of  squirrels  and  gophers  are  so  univer- 
sal, and  where  the  individual  and  aggregate  losses 
thereby  caused  foot  up  such  enormous  amounts,  it 
becomes  the  duty  of  every  man  or  woman  engaged 
in  agricultural  pursuits  to  exert  every  means 
within  their  reach  to  destroy  the  evil.  This  is 
a  dmy  that  they  owe  no  less  to  their  neighbors  than 
to  themselves.  When  it  is  known  that  the  means 
for  destroying  the  pests  is  at  hand  and  easily  ob- 
tained, the  problem  is  at  once  simplified,  and  as  the 
mating  season  of  these  rodents  is  at  hand,  prompt 
and  active  measures  by  those  who  have  been  their 
victims  in  past  seasons  will  no  doubt  be  the  order  of 
the  day. 

Then  for  a  general  massacre,  the  farmer  who  is 
wise  with  experience  or  advice  will  ask  his  grocer 
for  "  Wakelee's  Squirrel  and  Gopher  Exterminator." 
And  be  will  take  no  other,  In  case  the  dealer  should 


not  have  the  genuine  article  in  stock  and  should  at- 
tempt to  push  an  inferior  preparation  upon  him,  the 
man  who  is  determined  to  kill  will  at  once  order 
•  Exterminator "  from  headquarters  (W.ikelee  St, 
Co.,  San  Francisco).  The  cost,  50c  per  one-pound 
can,  or  $5.50  per  dozen,  is  practically  about  the  price 
of  the  imitations,  and  will  cut  little  or  no  figure  in 
the  business  when  the  results  accruing  are  taken  into 
consideration.  To  give  a  better  idea  of  the  nature 
and  application  of  the  Wakelee  Exterminator,  as 
well  as  to  quell  the  doubts  of  those  who  are  not  at 
present  acquainted  with  its  merits,  the  following  ' 
toslimonials  are  submitted  : 

fFrom  John  T.  Ward,  Esq.,  Napa.] 

Messks.  WAKELEE&  Co.  Gentlemen  :—  Wehave 
given  your  Squirrel  Exterminator  a  fair  trial,  and  are 
perfectly  satisfied  with  its  workings.  It  is  a  dead 
shot;  15  kernels  at  each  squirrel  hole  will  kill  almost 
every  squirrel,  and  after  filling  up  the  holes  few  are 
found  re-opened. 

We  poisoned  one  field  which  was  badly'.infested; 
to  secure  the  scalps,  we  placed  the  poison  two  feet 
from  the  holes.  In  almost  every  instance  it  killed 
before  the  squiirel  could  get  back  to  the  hole.  In 
the  field  we  found  blackbirds  and  meadow  larks 
dead  from  its  effects,  and  dogs  and  cats  which  ate 
the  dead  squirrels  were  also  killed.  So  completely 
was  the  field  rid  of  the  vermin,  that  the  grain  stood 
thickest  about  the  stumps  and  trees,  where  always 
before  the  squirrels  had  destroyed  the  seed. 

I  can  recommend  your  Exterminator  to  all  who 
are  troubled  with  squirrels.  It  does  all  you  claim 
for  it,  and  is  the  most  effective  poison  I  ever  used. 

Perhaps  the  best  recommendation  I  can  give  it  is, 
that  after  one  season's  trial  I  am  so  well  satisfied 
with  it  that  I  shall  use  it  in  larger  quantities  this 
season.  Very  truly  yours. 

JOHN  T.  WARD. 


I  From  the  Squirrel  Inspector,  San  Lorenzo  District, 
Alameda  County.  1 
Messks.  Wakelee  &  Co.  Gentlemen  :  I  have 
used  your  Squirrel  Exterminator  in  this  district,  and 
find  that  it  lully  comes  up  to  its  recommendation, 
and  the  most  efficient  poison  yet  used  bv  me. 

GEORGE  HYDF:, 
Squirrel  Inspector  San  Lorenzo  School  District. 

During  the  past  year  I  have  sold  many  hundred 
cans  of  Wakelee's  Squirrel  Poison  to  our  farmers 
and  Squirrel  Inspectors  in  the  vicinity  of  Antiocb. 
To  my  knowledge  many  experiments  have  been 
tried  systematically  with  the  poison  by  them,  and  all 
pronounce  it  to  be  the  most  economical  as  well  as 
the  most  destructive  poison  now  in  use. 

WM.  ODEN. 

[From  well-known  farmers  in  San  Luis  Obispo 
County,  El  Paso  de  Robles  Springs.] 
Messrs.  Wakelee  &  Co.  Gentlemen  :— In  reply 
to  your  note,  we  would  state  that,  after  having  given 
your  Squirrel  Exterminator  a  thorough  trial,  we  can 
unhesitatingly  pronounce  it  the  most  t  flicacious  and 
destructive  agent  we  have  ever  employed  against 
squirrels. 

We  have  used  strychnine  and  phosphorus,  and 
can  confidently  state  as  to  their  merits,  compared 
with  those  of  your  Exterminator,  either  as  regards 
cheapness  or  destructibility,  the  odds  are  greatly  in 
favor  of  the  Exterminator.  Many  of  our  neighbors 
are  using  it,  and  with  the  most  satisfactory  results. 

The  squirrels,  many  of  them,  die  before  they  can 
get  to  their  holes;  and  fields,  which  a  few  weeks  ago 
swarmed  with  pests,  are  now  comparatively  free. 
Respectfully  yours, 

W.  D.  ILLINGWORTH, 
C.  D.  MOREHOUSE, 
W.  T.  JOHNSON. 
Procure  only  the  genuine  Wakelee's  Exterminator 
and  a  general  round-up  of  the  rodents  will  follow. 


LION  REVERSIBLE  Steel 
Frame  DISC  HARROW. 


OUT-THROW. 


BAKER  &  HAMILTON. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  SACRAMKNTO 

Sole  Agent  for  California,  Arizona  and  Nevada. 
Write  for  Special  Circular. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying, 
728  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 
Open  All  Tear. 
A.  VAN  PER  NAILLKN,  President. 
Assaying  of  Ores,  $?S;  Bullion  and  Cnlorlnatlon  Assay, 
ma  ot  assaying,  $6 
Sand  for  circular, 


$26;  Blowpipe  Assay,  tlO.    Full  course  ol  assaying,  $60. 
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Freak  of  Electrioity. 

A  railroad  exchange  reports  a  curious 
freak  of  electricity  which  has  been  discov- 
ered in  connection  with  a  leak  in  the  mains 
of  the  Indianapolis  Gas  Co.  In  Illinois 
street,  buried  four  feet  deep,  is  a  main  that 
has  been  down  for  52  years.  It  was  aban- 
doned 22  years  ago  because  of  its  size,  but 
the  pipe  is  still  in  an  excellent  state  of 
preservation.  When  the  Citizens'  Street 
Railway  Company  sunk  their  trolley-line 
poles  in  the  ground,  they  were  placed  close 
to  this  abandoned  main;  some  of  them  were 
flattened  and  rested  against  the  pipe.  The 
insolation  wore  off  the  top  of  the  pole,  and 
the  iron  became  charged  with  electricity. 
The  current  ran  down  the  pole  into  the 
ground  until  it  came  in  contact  with  the  cast- 
iron  main,  against  which  the  pole  rested. 
At  that  point  the  current  burned  a  hole 
through  the  post  and  through  the  cast-iron 
gas  pipe.  The  current  ran  along  this  cast- 
iron  pipe  for  200  feet  north,  where  it  came 
in  contact  with  a  1  X-inch  wrought-iron 
service  pipe  that  crossed  the  old  artificial 
main.  At  the  junction  of  these  pipes  the 
current  again  showed  its  power  by  burning 
large  holes  in  both  pipes,  and  the  melted 
metal  formed  into  small  globules,  like  shot, 
perfect  in  size  and  form,  and  then  dropped 
into  the  old  pipe.  The  gas  released  from 
the  service  pipe,  followed  south  on  the  old 
main  until  it  reached  the  electric  post,  and 
entered  into  the  tube  through  the  hole  burned 
out  by  the  current.  The  post  was  soon  full 
of  gas.  A  car  passing  made  a  spark  that 
set  it  on  fire,  and  the  flames  burst  from  the 
top  of  the  pole.  An  examination  of  the 
service  pipe  and  the  old  main  found  them  to 
be  in  excellent  condition. 


Lunar  Illumination. 
In  a  paper  read  before  the  French 
Academy  of  Sciences,  Mr.  Secchi  has  re- 
marked on  the  enormous  difference  in  the 
time  of  exposure  required  to  photograph  the 
moon,  in  its  different  phases,  by  the  col- 
lodion process.  Thus  seven  minutes  Is 
necessary  for  the  phase  of  four  days,  but 
only  about  20  seconds  for  that  of  the  full 
moon.  Differences  of  luminous  intensity 
are  also  very  marked  on  the  different  parts 
of  the  surface;  and  this  fact,  although  it  is 
quite  plain  to  the  eye  in  the  moon  at  night, 
almost  disappears  in  the  moon  as  seen  by 
daylight.  In  fact,  looking  at  this  orb  while 
the  sun  is  still  on  the  horizon,  the  mountains 
will  be  seen  very  clearly  on  the  blue  ground 
of  the  firmament,  while  the  seas  have  the 
same  intensity  as  the  terrestrial  atmosphere, 
and,  for  that  reason,  are  invisible.  Thence 
flows  a  result  of  interest  in  photometry, 
viz.,  that  the  light  of  our  atmosphere,  en- 
lightened by  the  sun,  is  equal  to  that  of  the 
more  sombre  parts  of  the  lull  moon  during 
the  night. 

To  Purify  Sewage. 

That  electricity  is  a  giver  of  life  has  been 
proved  by  many  of  its  recent  applica- 
tions to  farming,  etc.,  and  that  it  is  equally 
a  destroyer  of  life  has  been  demonstrated  in 
a  variety  of  ways.  Its  latter  qualities  are 
further  shown  by  Albert  E.  Woolf,  who  has 
devised  a  method  of  disinfecting  sewage  by 
the  electrolysis  of  sea  water.  At  Brewsters, 
a  small  town  about  20  miles  from  New  York, 
it  was  found  that  sewage  was  percolating 
through  a  marsh  into  one  of  the  streams 
from  which  New  York  derives  its  water 
supply.  To  remedy  this,  we  are  told,  a 
steam  plant  of  15-horse  power  has  been  put 
down  for  purification  of  the  Brewsters  sew- 
age. The  dynamo  furnishes  700  amperes  at 
a  pressure  of  five  volts,  a  current  amply 
large  enough  to  electrolyze  and  thoroughly 
disinfect  the  liquid  sewage  which  was  the 
source  of  all  the  danger. 

A  process  of  forming  artificial  whalebone 
from  animal  hair,  consisting  in  subjecting 
hair  to  a  softening  bath,  then  to  a  bath  of 
acetic  acid,  and  finally  placing  the  mass  un- 
der great  pressure,  has  been  invented. 

They  had  hot  weather  at  times  in  the 
good  old  days.  At  Bologna,  in  1778,  the 
heat  was  so  excessive  that  many  people  were 
stifled,  and  in  1793  the  heat  dried  up  the 
fruit  on  the  trees. 


The  oldest  fire-engine  company  in  the 
country  is  claimed  to  be  located  at  Mt. 
Holly,  N.  J.  It  is  called  the  Relief  fire 
crmpany,  and  has  had  a  continuous  exist- 
ence of  141  years. 

There  are  in  Arizona  12,000,000  acres  of 
surveyed  land  and  34,000,000  acres  of  un- 
surveyed  land  still  open  to  settlement. 


Nerve 

Tonic 


Blood 

Builder 


90c. 

per  box. 
•  far  S4.50, 


da.crtptlT* 
pampklat 

Dr.  WILLIAMS' 
MEDICINE  CO., 
Schenectady,  N.Y. 
«d  Brockvlllc.Ont. 


CHOICE  FRUIT  TRACTS, 

Santa  Clara  County. 

fiO  ATHF^S  (ONE-HALF  CLEARED)  BEST  FRUIT 
« w  nvllLU  |,n<i  near  Saratoga,  at  $40  per  acre. 

15-APRF  TRAPT  bearing  prunes,  near 

nvl,t  I  lino  I,  Campbells  Modern  cot- 
tage, nine  rooms.  A  fine  property  and  cheap  Price 
$3600;  one  half  may  remain  on  mortgage.  Will  exchange 
for  city  or  Oakland  property.  ALSO— 

PPFTTY  PnTTACF  FIVE  rooms,  near 

1  1  wu  1  1  nut»  University,  Berkeley. 
Lot  50x150.  Good  neighborhood.  Cement  walks.  Price 
$4000. 

Send  for  descriptive  list  to  other  properties. 

JOHN  F.  BYXBBE, 

No.  22  Market  Street  San  Francisco. 


FOR  SALE  OR  EXCHANGE 

For  Fruit  or  Grain  Ranch, 

Oakland  residence  lots,  situated  on  elevated  ground,  in 
hoice  neighborhood;  values  from  $10,000  to  $40,000. 
For  particulars  apply 

Box  E,  *'  Pacific  Rural  Press." 


tube  wasst:. 

OLIVE  DIP. 

"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic 
Soda  and  Pure  Potash. 

T.W.JAOIiSON  c*3  CO.. 

Sole  Agents, 

No  6  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Oal. 


World's  Fair  Highest  Awards 

-Medal and  Diploma 
on  our  INCUBATOR  and 
BROOObR  Combined. 

'Old  Reliable"  hSSflf 

If  jou  are  Interested  in  Poultry,  11  wllli 
pay  you  to  send  4  rents  In  stamps  for  oar 
72  page  catalogue,  giving  valuable  point* 
on  Poultry  Culture.  Address 


HATCH  CHICKENS  BY  STEAM 

Wiethe  improved  Excelsior  Incubator. 

Simple,  i>r/ect,  Self-Rtgu- 
latino.  Thousands  in  suc- 
cessful operation.  Guaran- 
teed to  hatch  n.  larger  per- 
centage of  fertile  eggs  at 
less  coat  than  any  other 
^Batcher.  Lowest  priced 
first-class  Hatcher  made. 
OBO.  II.  STAHIg  Qulncy.lH. 


H16HEST 

3 MEDALS! 
DIPLOMAS  | 


f!%  INCUBATOR^)  ; 

trl^lAE 


NS^aCENTUMTIL  AFTER  YOU  HAVE  TRIED  IT 

"    * STAMP  TOR  CATALOGUE  e^T 


^ETPLANsBROOPEfj 


cVowCuuh  Inc. Co  Dn_AWARF.Cny.DELl>< 


i  BENNETT  STUMP  PULLER— 9  Sizes 
Horse  and  Hand  Power. 

Prices  $25  to  $150. 
Three  Days'  Trial.  Cat. 

 I&  1000 rec.  free.    H.  L. 

Bennett,  Weslerville.  0. 


B KEEPERS  Sample  copy  of 
CLEANINCS  IN  BEE  CULTURE. 
A  Handsomely  Illustrated  nrr  CM  Dm  I  CO 
Magazine,  and  Catalog  of  DLL  OUrrLI  LO 
I  It  I  I  .  A.  I.  ROOT,  Medina,  O. 


UOUItl.K 
Breech  -  Loader 
S6.00 

RIFLESJ2.no 

WATCHES 


GUNS 


BICYCLES  $15 


ids 


.-U|H 


elat 


wtHTC  Brfor 
H<>ni  Ntamp  for  catalogne  to 

POWELL  &  CLEMENT  CO. 

IKK  Mil.,  M.,dnr,i>n.l',,l>. 


=NG1WELL  MACHINERY^. 

All  kinds  of  tool*.  Fortune  for  the  driller  by  usinff  our 
Adamnnttne  prO06M:c>n  take  acorc.  Perfected  Econom- 
lcitl  Artefllan  Pumping  ltiirH  to  work  hy  Hteam,  Air,  etc. 
Letushelprou.  THE  AMERICAN  WELLWOttKM, 
Aurora,   III  ;   Cbletwro,  111.,    Dallas,  Tex. 


?eeds,  Hapts,  ttc.       Commission  Merchants. 


IS  IT  POSSIBLE  TO  FLANT  ANY  FRUIT 
that  will  yield  a  greater  profit  than  the 

GENUINE  Trnitedy  Prune. 

Wf  noticed  they  sol  1  In  New  York  last  June  at 
«6  50  per  half  crat^,  and  July  6,  1893,  Porter 
Br  a.  Oo  ,  New  York,  sold  hem  at  SB  per  half 
<ra*e,  while  other  plume  wr  re  e  1  !•  g  at  less  tueu 
half.  Even  August  7th,  wh"o  New  York  had  In 
one  week  72  cars  C  lit  r  ia  fruit,  300  ca's  De.a- 
ware  peaches,  100  000  bunches  of  banauaa  and 
80,000  boxei  Htc  ily  ora  ges,  in  fact  a  regulur 
clut,  Ktlll  the  Tragedy  Prune  from  late  dlstr  cts 
waved  its  Hug  above  all,  sell  ug  at  $2.25  per  h*>>( 
crate.  We  challeng.  any  one  to  uaine  a  variety 
of  fruit  f-at  can  show  such  a  record  during  the 
financial  crash  of  1893  It  or.ginated  in  our  sec- 
tion and  we  ire  proud  of  it.  When  you  buy 
tre's  get  the  denutne,  whi"h  we  can  furnish 
at  8  rts.  each.  SACRAMENTO  RIVER  NUR- 
SERY CO.,  Walnut  Grove,  Sacramento,  Co.. 
California. 


Santa  Rosa: 


:Nurseries. 


FRENCH  PRUNES  on  Seedling  Peach,  and 
ROBE  DE  SEROSNT  on  Myrobolan  or  Marlanna, 
REMARKABLY  CHEAP. 
Small  Bizes  nearly  given  away. 
A  fine  stook  of  PEACHES,  CHERRIES,  ETC., 
at  low  prices. 

ALL  WARRANTED  CLEAN,  TRUE  TO  NAME  AND 
RAISED  WITHOUT  IRRIGATION. 

Address  R.  W.  Bell,  Santa  Rosa,  Oal. 


The  best  Seed  Book  for  1894  is  vaughan'S 

GARDENING  ILLUSTRATED.     It  tells  the  whole 

story  of  Gardening  to  date.  Splendid  plates  of 

Cannas,  Pansies  and  Sweet  Peas,  on  which  we 

received  the  highest  awards  at  the  World's  Fair. 

It  tells  you  about  Money  in  Vegetables  in  the 

Home  Garden,  and  contains  valuable  gardening 

hints  for  a  hard  times'  year.   We  mail: 

r  1  Pkt.  World's  Fair  Pansies, 

I  Pkt.  World's  Fair  Sweet  Peas, 
J  1  Pkt.  World's  Fair  Canna  Seed, 
"I  with  our  catalogue,  all  postpaid 
I  for  24  cts.  in  stamps,  provided 
you  name  this  paper.  Write  to-day. 

VAUGHAN'S  SEED  STORE, 


OLIVE  NURSERY,  POMONA, CALIFORNIA 

C.  F.  LOOP  &  SON. 
THE  FOLLOWING  VALUABLE  VARIETIES  FOR 
$150  per  IOOO: 

Razza,  Qrossaia.  Rosalina,  Bellmonte,  Olivastra,  Lecoino, 
Plengente,  Morinello,  Corregiola,  Infrantola,  True 
Plcholine,  Atrovialacea,  Uvaria,  Rubra. 
Trees  two  years  old,  from  four  to  bix  feet  high. 


LEMON  TREES  FOR  SALE. 

I  have  some  15,000  Lisbon  and  Eureka  Lemon  trees, 
budded  from  my  own  bearing  orchard,  for  sal  cheap. 

NATHAN  W.  BLANCHARD.  Santa  Paula,  Cal. 


50,000  TOKAY  GRAPE  ROOTS, 

One  year  old,  for  sale  at  prices  to  suit  the  times. 

O.  H.  LEGGETT  &  SON, 

OROVILLE,  OAL. 


ROYAL   ISABELLA  GRAPE  CUTTINGS, 

Rooted,  for  salo  (quoted  as  Fanoy  Isabella  or  Pierce 
Grape).   Sent  by  mail  or  express  at  {2.26  per  dozen. 

 Address  

GEO.  W.  FOOTB,  Santa  Cruz,  Oal. 


OLIVE  TREES. 

Apply  for  Catalogue. 
O.  F.  LOOP  &  SON,     -     -      Pomona.  Oal. 


UNION  IRON  WORKS, 

SACRAMENTO  CALIFORNIA. 


ROOT,  NEILSON  &  CO. 

 MANUFACTURERS  OF  

STEAM   ENGINES,  BOILERS 

And  all  kinds  of 

MACHINERY  FOR  MINING  PURPOSES. 


FLOURING  MILLS,  SAW  MILLS  AND  QUARTZ  MILLS. 
Machinery  constructed,  fitted  up  and  repaired. 

Trout  St.,  bet.  N  and  0,  Sacramento,  Cal. 


P.STE1NHAGEN&C? 


404&4-06  DAVIS  STS.F. 


MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 

 AND  

General  Commission  Merchants, 

810  California  St.,  S.  F. 

Members  of  tho  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 

AVPersonal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal  advances 
made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of  Interest. 


MONEY  TO  LOAN 


ON  FARMING 
and  ORCHARD 

From  $1000  upwards  at  market  rates.  )  PROPERTIES 
We  also  deal  in  county  lands.  Several  foreclosed  prop- 
erties for  sale  oheap,  on  easy  terms.  Writ  for  Wat,  or  If 
you  desire  to  sell,  send  us  full  particulars.  LINDSAY  & 
CRAIG,  Lmd  and  Financial  Agents,  Crocker  Building, 
San  Francisco. 


VAN  DRAKE  &  TAYLOR. 

523  MISSION  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  Cal. 

PACIFIC  COAST  AGENTS 


vm 


DEALER  IN 

Vats 


RUSSIAN 
ah0  BELT 


X^SUPPllES 


RELATOR 

SEP*"  BOWLS 
A  SPECIALTY 

Re-Balancing 
"  ANDTJn NIN6 


SEPARATOR 

PARTS 


Only  Award  of  Gold  Medal  and  Di- 
ploma at  the  World's  Pair,  Chicago. 


$15  SPRAY  PUMP  FOR  $7 


EXPRESS 

Makes  Three  Complete 

Brass  Machines. 
WILL  SPRAY  TEN 
ACRES  PER  DAY. 

Endorsed  by  the  Lead- 
ing; Kntornologlat  of 
the  United  States. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or 
money  refunded. 

A  valuable  illustrated  book 
on  oar  Insect  pests  glvon  to 
each  purchaser. 

Wo  will  put  this  pump  In 
competition  with  any  other 
pump  made,  costing  $16  or 
less.  Address 

F.Q.  WORDEN, 
2715  Mission  St.,  h  F. 
Only  General  Agent  of  the 
Pacific  Coast. 


THIS  CUT  SHOWS 
THETHREE  MACHINES 
„         MADE  BY 

THE  «B«  WOIDER"  SPRAT  PUMP 


B 


ELLE  CITY  FEED  AND 
ENSILAGE  CUTTElT 


Made  in  nil  wizen,  '<>' '»,th, 
power  and  hand  use.  A  fnll 
line  of  Trend  and  Sweep 
Power*.  Knot  Clutters, 
etc  Send  for  Ilius.  Catalogue 
and  Price  List*.  Bflo  and 
Knuilage  Treatise -1"  U  Kh 

to  all  Who  mention  this  paper.   —  - 

IIKLLK  CITY  M»«i.OO.,  Racine,  Vt  I 


TOE  THE  be:t  iunovED 

ARTIFICIAL  LIMBS 

ADDRESS 

MENZO  SPRING. 

o     9  Geary  St.  * 

t  |  SAN  FRANCISCO,  C  .1  | 
«    OFFIOB  e.  O 


All  irnDklll  If  you  want  to  know  about  California 
I  .A  I  IrllnNIA  and  the  Paolflo  Mates, send  for  the 
UflL.ll  Ullllin  ,,,«    HIT  HAL  IMIKNM. 

the  beet  Illustrated  and  Loading  Fanning  and  Horticultural 
Weekly  of  the  Far  West.  Trial.  60o  for  3  mm  Two  sample 
ZX'^cr,'t"{>M,\M,oi  1870.  DEWEYJUBLIBIUNa 
OO.,  M0  Market  St.,  Han  Franclaoo. 
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Breeders'  Directory. 


Six  lines  or  less  In  this  directory  at  60a  per  line  per  month, 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


F.  H.  BURKE,  626  Market  St.,  S.  F.    Al  Prize 
Holsteins;  Grade  Milch  Cows.   Fine  Pl^'s. 


REGISTERED  SHIRE  STALLIONS,  from 
two  to  Bix  years  old;  weight  from  1500  to  2000  pounds. 
J.  I.  Parsons,  Santa  Kosa,  Cal. 


JERSEVS  AND  HOLSTEINS,  from  ths  best 
Butter  and  Milk  Stock;  also  Thoroughbred  Hogs  and 
Poultry.  Wm.  Nlles  &  Co..  Los  Angeles,  Cal., 
Breeders  and  Exporters.   Established  In  1876. 

M.  D.  HOPKINS,  Petaluma.  Registered  Bhorthorn 
Cattle.   Both  sexes  for  sale. 


PERCH E RON  HORSES. — Pure-bred  Horses  and 
Mares,  all  ages,  and  Guaranteed  Breeders,  for  sale  at 
my  ranch  near  Lakeport,  Lake  County,  Oal.  New 
Catalogue  now  ready.    Wm.  B.  Collier. 


PETER  SAXK  &  SON,  Lick  House,  San  Francisco, 
Cal.  Import jrs  and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of 
every  varlet\|)f  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs. 


JERSEYS— The  best  A.  J.  C.  C.  Registered  Prize 
Herd  U  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.  Animals  for  sale. 


L.  V.  WILLITS,  Watsonvllle,   Cal.,  Blaok  Perch, 
erons.    Registered  Stallions  for  sale. 


POULTRY. 


J.  W.  FORGEUS,  Santa  Cruz,  Cal.,  has  established 
one  of  the  best  equipped  poultry  ranches  on  this 
Coast.  He  has  300  Rankin  Strain  Pekiu  Ducks,  also 
Brown  LeghornB  and  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  Write 
for  prices  of  what  you  want.  Reference:  People's  Bank. 
Inspection  and  correspondence  solicited. 


J.  R.  OATLETT,  Pleasant  Grove,  Cal.  S.  C.  Brown 
Leghorn  Eggs  for  hatching,  60  cents  for  13;  last  spring 
S.  C.  Brown  Leghorn  Roosters,  $2  each. 

L.E.ARMINGTON,  11  Pond  St.,  S.  F  ,  BUck  Minor- 
cas  and  Brown  Leghorns.  Eggs,  M.  $2  60;  L.  $1.60  doz. 


WM.  NILES  St  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. ,  Breeders  of 
nearly  all  varieties  of  Poultry,  Dairy  Cattle  and  Hogs. 

CALIFORNIA  POULTRY   FARM,  Stockton, 
Cal.  Send  for  Illustrated  tt  Descriptive  Catalogue,  tree. 


R.  G.  HEAD,  Napa.    Importer  and  Breeder  of  Land 
and  Water  Fowls.   Send  for  New  Catalogue. 


SHEEP  AND  00 ATS. 


R.  H.  CRANE, Petaluma,  Oal.  Breeder  and  Importer. 
South  Down  Sheep;  also  Fox  Hounds  from  Missouri. 


SWINE. 


F.  H.  BURKE,  «26  Market  St.,  8.  F. — BERK  SHIRES 

MONROE  MILLER,  Elisio,  Ventura  County,  Cal., 
Breeder  of  Registered  Rerk-hire  Hogs. 


H.  J.  PHILPOTT,  Nlles,  Cal.,  Importer  and  breeder 
of  Tecumgeh  and  other  choice  strains  of  Registered 
Poland-China  Hogs. 


J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden,  Cal.  Rreeder  and  Importer 
of  Thoroughbred  Swine.  Small  Yorkshire  Victoria, 
Essex  and  P.. land-China.    Superior  Stock,  new  Prices 


BERK8HIRE8  &  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS, 
Best  Stock;  also  Dairy  Strains  of  Jerseys  and  Holsteins. 
Wm.  Nlles  &  Co.  Los  Angeles,  Cal  Established  1876. 

P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  8ao.  Co.,  Cal.— Breeder  of 
Short-Horn  Cattle,  Poland-China  and  Berkshire  Hogs. 


TYLER  BEACH,  8an  Jose,  Cal.   Breeder  of  Thor- 
oughbred Berkshire  and  Essex  Hogs. 


CHAS.  A.  8TOWE,  Stockton,  Reglsfr'd  Berkshlres. 


H0LBERT  &  CONGER 

I. on  Angeles,  Cal. 

 Direct  Importers  of   

Large  Draft  and  Fine 
Coach  Stallions, 

'(termtn  Ooach,  Percherons, 
KnglUh  Shires,  l:<  1  i  *i 
Cleveland  BuyH  aud  Yorkshire  Coach,  all  Registered.  First 
Prizes  at  Cal.  Fairs.  Bixtv-Onk  Pbizks,  Fivk  Kwkki- 
htakes  and  two  herd  prizes  at  World's  Fair,  1893.  Corre- 
spondence solicited  Address  208  Kelmont  Ave.  We  make 
special  inducements  and  terms  to  a  company  of  breeders. 


In  These  Dull  Times 

Yon  Cam  Largely  ln<'i  «■>•»«■ 

Your  Income  by  buying  an  Incubator 
and  engaging  In  the  chicken  business 
Send  stamp  for  our  catalogue  of 

.  Incubators,  Wire  Netting,  Blooded 
Fowls  and  Pooltry  Appliances  gen 
erally  Remember,  the  bett  it  the 
cheapest.  PACIFIC  INi  UBATOR  CO. 

1 1317  Castro  St.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


-THE 


HALSTED  INCUBATOR 

COMPANY, 
nil  Myrtle  Street.  Oakland.  Cal. 

Send  Stamp  for  Circular 


7R.e4k.2TXI  A..  BRUSH, 

SANTA  ROSA,  CAL.  (Care  Santa  Rosa  National  Bank. ) 
Importer,  Breeder,  Exporter. 

8.  O.  White  Leghorn 
8.  O.  Brown  Leghorn 
Barred  Plymouth  Rock 
Black  Minorcae, 

Fgg  Se     for  circular 
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THE  STOCKTON  INCUBATOR  bas  the  latest  Improvements,  the  moat  perfect  self- 
regulator.  It  is  Impossiole  to  overheat  the  esKs.  A  perfect  distribution  ur  heat, 
moisture  and  ventilation.  No  experience  reaulred  to  run  It  as  now  constructed,  and 
tbey  are  giving  universal  satisfaction. 

PRICE  I  1ST. 


120  F.gg  Capacity  Incubator  *20  00 

180    "         "  "    25  00 

240    "         "  "    30  00 

360    "  "  "    40  00  . 

Brooders  any  Bize.    Send  Stamp  for  Catalogue. 
STOCKTON   INCTJBA.TOII  COMPANY. 
841%   MAIN    STREET    STOCKTON,  CALIFORNIA. 


480  Egg  Capacity  Incubator  ?  46  00 

600    "         "  "    60  00 

1000    "         *•  "   70  00 

2000    "         "  "    120  00 


LITTLE'S  CHEMICAL  FLUID  NON-POISONOUS 


BEWARE    OIF-  IMITATIONS. 

One  gallon,  mixed  with  60  gallons  of  cold  water,  will  dip  thoroughly  181)  flheep,  at  a  cost 
of  ouu  cent  t'Hch.  Kasily  applied;  a  nourtiher  of  wool;  a  i  ertalu  .cure  for  SCAB.  Lit- 
tle's dip  Is  put  up  in  red,  Iron  drums,  containing  6  Rnglish  or  G\  American  gallons, 
and  ia  Hold  to  tlu*  trade  hy  the  English  gallon.  For  the  convenience  of  our  many  cus- 
tomers It  Is  also  put  up  In  one-gallon  i>ackages,  for  which  we  make  no  extra  charge. 
Kach  drum  and  package  bears  the  orange  label  of  "  Little's  Dip." 

CATION,  BELL  &  CO.,  Sole  Agents, 

(Successors  to  Falkner,  Bell  &  Co.) 
NO.  406  CALIFORNIA  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


DROP  IT 


IF  YOUR  BUSINESS  DOES  NOT  PAY 
Chickens  are  easily  and  successfully 
raised  by  using  the  Petaluma  Incu- 
bators and  Brooders* '  Our  illus- 
trated catalogue  tells  all  about  it  Don't 
buy  any  but  tho  Petaluma  if  you  want  strong,  vigorous  chicks.  We 
are  Pacific  Coast  Headquarters  for  Bone  and  Clover  Cutters,  Markers, 
Books,  C'aponizing  Tools,  Fountains,  Flood's  Roup  Cure,  Morris 
Poultry  Cure,  Creosozoue  the  great  chicken-lice  killer  and  every  other 
article  required  by  poultry  raisers.  See  the  marhlnes  in  operation  at 
our  exhibit  with  the  Norwalk  Ostrich  Farm,  Midwinter  Fair,  hatch- 
ing ostriches  and  all  kinds  of  eggs.  Catalogue  free,  if  you  want  it, 
Writetous.  PUTAI.I  ITIA    IM'I  H1TOK  CO., 

750-752-7M-756  Main  St,,  Petaln**ia,  Cal. 


BERKSHIRE  SWINE. 

Prize  Herd  of  Southern  California. 

PIGS  OF  ALL  AGES  FOR  SALE. 

SESSIONS  &  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

P.  O.  Box  686. 


AUCTION  SALE, 

MARCH  8,  1894, 


ImpcrUd  Draft  Stallions ! 

 Constating  ol  Imported  — 

PERCHERQN   AND   SUFFOLK  PUNCH, 
Also  TWO  FRENCH  COACH. 


These  horses  are  all  pedigreed  and  were  selected  with 
care  by  Theo.  Skillmao. 


These  Ho'ses  Must  and  Will  be  Sold  to  the 
Highest  Bidder, 


HAYWARD'S 

SHEEP  DIPS 


Hayward's  famous  Paste  and  Liauid 
Dips  received  the  Highest  Award  at  the 
World's  Columbian  Exposition,  also  the 
Prize  Hedal  at  the  California  State  Fair, 
Dips  from  all  over  the  world  were  ex 
hibited  at  Chicago  and  practical  sheep 
men  pronounced  Hayward's  the  best  and 
most  effective  medicine  for  the  cure  of  scab 
and  general  benefit  to  wool. 

CHRISTY  &  WISE, 

id  Sole  Agents  for  ttie  Pacific  Coast, 

Office— fifth  and  Townsend  Streets, 

San  Francisco. 


HOW  TO  RAISE  TURKEYS 


They  can  be  scrn  at  the  sale  yards  of  KILLIP  &  CO  , 
corner  Van  Ness  Avenue  and  Market  8t.,  San  Francisco. 
Catalogue  on  application  to  Killip  &  Co.  or 

THEO.  SKILLMAN. 

Petaluma,  Cal. 


FINE  JACKS  FOR  SALE. 


We  have  40  head  of  fine 
Tennes?ee-1>red  Jii'K< 
FOR  SALE.  These 
JACKS  are  large,  black, 
with  fine  weight,  lar^e 
bone  and  hie  stylo. 
Also,  registered  hlg.boiie 
Berkshire  H»gs, 


5,  Write  us  for  catalogue, 
"  with  prices. 


JETTON  &  REED, 

MURFREESBORO  TENNESSEE. 


CLYDESDALE  STALLION 

FOR  SALE. 

CANNY  JAMIE  (6574),  Vol.  XI,  C.  S  B.  Call  on  or 
address  H.  P.  MOHK,  Mt.  Eden,  California. 


The  numerous  diseases  that  are  usual, 
prevalent  among  very  Young  Turkeys 
may  be  prevented  by  the  use  of 

CARY'S  PILLS. 

Send  for  Circular 

B.  FOUOBRA  &  OO., 

SO  North  William  xtrnot,  NfW  Fork. 


BEE-KEEPERS'  SUPPLIES 

Dovetailed  Hives,  Sections,  Comb  Foundation,  Founds 
tlon  Machines,  Extractors,  Smokers,  Honey  Knives, 
Alley's  Traps,  Perforated  Zinc  lioney  Boards  Shipping 
Cases,  Cans  and  Cas-s  for  Extracted  Honey,  Bee  Tents, 
HOOT'S  GOODS,  and  everything  required  by  the  trade, 
wholesale  and  retail. 

WM.  STTAN.  Han  Mateo.  Oal. 


Imerican  Bee  Journal. 

I  Established  in«i.  . 

IS  OMesl,  Largest,  Itest 
''heapost  ind  the  <>nl; 
weekly  Uee-Paper  lr  a 
America.  32  pares,  II  0' 
h  fear,  ini  f»r  Fret  Samel* 
$•■00  BBC-BOOK  PntB 

'to  w  roar  *  o\  u  nru  in.,  Coisam  ID 


MECHAM  &  FRITSCH, 

Importer*  &  Breeder*  or  Red  Polled  Cattle. 

We  have  M0  head  of  Full  Bloods  and  Crossbreds  on 
Devons.  Bulls  and  Heifers  for  sale.  Address  communlca. 
tions  regarding  Cattle  to  MECHAM  &  FRITSCH.  Peta- 
luma, Oal. 


MECHAM  &.  HINKLE, 

Importers  St  Breeders  of  Shropshire  Sheep. 

The  flock  was  imported  or  bred  direct  from  Im- 
ported stock.  The  Shropshire  exceis  all  mutton  breeds 
for  a  cross  on  the  merino — giving  more  wool  and  mut- 
ton than  that  from  any  other  breed.  Pure  and  Cross- 
bred Rams  and  Ewes  for  sale.  £0  head  of  imported 
Shropshire*  on  hand.  Direct  Inquiries  regarding  Shrop- 
shlres  to  MECHAM  &  HINKLE,  Petaluma,  Oal. 


H.  MECHAM, 


Breeder  of  American  Merino  .Sheep  With- 
out Horns.  The  only  flock  In  the  United  States. 
When  we  bought  our  sheep  Esst  24  years  ago,  among 
them  was  a  ram  without  horns.  He  grew  to  be  a  fine 
large  sheep,  shearing  at  2  years  old,  a  12-month's  fleece, 
36  lbs.  of  long  white  wool. 


I  have  bred  from  him  and  his  get  ever  since  and  have 
never  made  an  out-cross  and  never  used  the  same  ram 
but  one  year  on  the  same  flock.  My  rams  at  two  years 
old  weigh  from  160  to  180  lbs.,  have  a  strong  constitu- 
tion, without  wrinkles,  and  will  shear  on  an  average 
about  25  lbs.,  a  12-month's  fleece,  of  long  white  wool. 
Rams  and  Ewes  for  sale.  P.  O.  Address  Ston  j  Point , 
Sonoma  Co.,  Oal.    R.  R.  Station,  Petaluma. 


ACTUAL,    BUSINESS  PRACTICE. 


Rates  of  Tuition   Very  Moderate. 
Bookkeeping,  Penmanship,  Shorthand,  Typewriting, 
English  Branches,  etc.    Graduates  aided  In  getting  po- 
sitions.   Send  for  circulars.      T.  A.  ROBINSON,  Pres. 


C.  H.  EVANS  &  CO., 

(Successors  to  THOMSON  &  EVANS.) 

1 10  and  119  Beale  Street,  8.  P. 

MACHINE  W0EKS, 
Steam  Pumps  Steam  Engines 

And  All  Kinds  Of  MACHINERY. 


Treatise  on  the  Horse  and  His  Diseases. 

By  B.  1.  Ki.NDJi.L,  M.  D. 

86  Fine  Engravings  showing 
the  positions  and  actions  of  sick 
horses  Gives  the  cause,  symp- 
toms and  best  treatment  of  die 
cases.  Has  a  table  giving  the 
doses,  effects  and  antidotes  of 
all  the  principal  medicines  used 
for  the  horse,  and  a  few  pages 
on  the  actlou  and  uses  of  med- 
dlclnes.  Rules  for  telling  the 
age  of  a  horse,  with  a  fine  eo- 
graving  showing  the  appearance 
of  the  teeth  at  each  year.  It  U  printed  on  fine  papei 
and  has  nearly  100  pages,  7Jx5  Inches.  Price,  only  24 
oents,  or  five  for  $1,  on  receipt  of  which  we  will  send 
by  mall  to  any  address  DEWEY  PUBLISHING  CO.,  no 
Market  Street.  San  Franolsco. 
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TREE81TREES! 

IT  HAS  BEEN  DEMONSTRATED  IN  THE  PAST  FEW 
years  by  the  large  Dumber  of  trees  sold  by  me  tbat 
nursery  stock  grown  on  the  river  bottom  of  Sutter 
count}  Is  far  sujiorior  to  any  grown  In  the  State.  I  am 
prepared  to  supply  In  large  or  small  quantities: 

Bartlett  Fears,  Plums  and  Prunes 

On  Myrabalan  Plum  Roots. 
— also — 

Cherries,  Peaches,  Apricots,  Apple,  Almond 
Trees,  Etc. 

Special  Rates  on  Large  Orders. 
Send  for  Price  List  for  1893-91. 

James  T.  Bogue,  Marysvllle,  Cal. 


A  Garden  for  a  Dollar. 

Any  one  of  the  following  six  collections  will  be  sent  free  by  mail  for  SI.   Plants  all  distinctly  laboled. 


IE..  J.  BOWEN, 

SEED  MERCHANT. 

Qrau,  Clover,  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds, 
Onion  Seta. 

LARGEST   STOCK  AND 

MOST  COMPLETE  ASSORTMENT. 

Illustrated,  Descriptive  and  Priced  Seed  Catalogue  for 
1894  mailed  froe  to  all  applicants.  Address 

E.  J.  BOWEN, 

815  &  817  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Oft  Front  Street,  Portland,  Or. 
or  814  Commercial  St.,  Seattle,  Wash. 


Saa  Ramon  Valley  Nursery. 

Surplus  Stock  of 

ALMONDS,  8  Varieties. 
PEACHES,  4  Varieties. 
PRUNES.  3  Varieties. 

At  very  LOW  PRICES.  Also  an  assortment  of 
other  varieties  of  Fruit  Trees. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICKS  ON  STOCK  YOU  NEED. 

BALDWIN  &  STONE, 

Danville,  Gal. 


OAK  LAWN 

NURSERY. 

90,000  First-Class  Fruit  Trees 

AT  LOWEST  PRICES. 


MUST 

PLEASE  WRITE  AT  ONCE. 


HARRY   E.  HULBERT, 

211  THIRD  STREET, 

SANTA  ROSA.    -    -    SONOMA  CO.,  CAL. 


Don't  Lose 
Heart. 

PLANT  FERRY'S  SEEDS 
thiH  year,  and  make  up  for  lost  time,  i 
1   Ferry'nSee«l  Annual  for  1894  will/ 
give  you  many  valuable  hints  , 
about  what  to  raise  and  how  to/ 
raise  it.  Itcontains  inforrna- a 
ktion  to  be  hart  from  no  other^ 
source.    Krec  to  all. 
„  D.M.  Ferry  &Co.^ 
Detroit, 
Mich. 


Vegetable  Seeds. 
1 

20  p'ek'ls,  tiuu  assortm't 
Flower  Krrd«. 

a 

5  pkts  Orua'tl  Foliage. 
5  pkts  Climbing  Plants. 
5  pktB  Anuuali. 
5  pkts  Perennials. 
2  pkts  Biennials 


3  pkts  Oruam't'l  Grasses   2  Roses 


IMitii  Cm. 

3 

3  Chrysanthemums. 

3  Carnations. 

3  Roses. 

2  Geraniums. 

1  Heliotrope. 


2  Pelargoniums. 


2  Chrysanthemums. 

2  Camias. 

X  Tuberose. 

1  Artillery  Plaut. 


3  Single  Geraniums. 
2  Rceuted  Geraniums, 

2  Double  Geraniums. 

3  Fuchsias. 
1  Begonia. 

1  Heliotrope. 


1  Freuch  Cauna. 
1  Tea  Rose. 
1  Carnation. 
1  Pelargouium. 
1  Fuchsia. 
1  Begonia,  Rex. 
1  Rose  Geranium. 
1  Lemon  Verbena. 
1  White  Lily. 


Selection  of  varieties  In  collections  must  In  all  cases  be  left  to  us.    Substitution  made  if  necessary. 

Sunset  Seed  and  Plant  Co. 


Seed  Farm  and  Nurseries, 
MKNLO  PARK. 


(SHERWOOD  HALL  NURSERY  CO.) 


427-9  Sansiime  St., 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL, 
Write  for  beautifully  illustrated  catalogue  containing  instructions  lor  cultivating.    Sent  free. 


OLIVE  TREES 

In  Variety  for  Nurserymen, 
Dealers  and  Planters. 

Will  also  contract  now  to  propagate  Hooted 
Olive  Cuttlugs  for  persons  who  wish  to 
plant  them  In  nursery  spring  of  1804. 

OLIVE  CULTURE  IN  CALIFORNIA, 

Sixteen  pages,  mailed  free. 

Address: 

JOHN  S.  CALKINS, 

POMONA,  LOS  ANQBLBS  COUNTY,  CAL. 


WE  SEND  FREE,  BY  MAIL,  AFTER  RECEIPT  OF  ONE  DOLLAR, 
ONE  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  COLLECTIONS  OF  PLANTS: 

20  Assorted  Summer  Flow- 
ering Plants,   .   .   .  . 
1 2  Dahlias,  

1 2  Coleus,  

12  Climbing  Plants,    .  . 

10  Oleanders,        .   .  . 

j|©|^^      24  Pansies,  

DISTINCT  VARIETIES.      ALL  PL&NT8  LABELED.      TRUE  TO  NAME. 

Orallert  dfe  Co.,  Florists. 

COLMA.  San  Mateo  Co.,  Oa.1. 

Send  lor  full  list  of  collections. 


Trees,  Vines  and 
Plants, 

 FOR  1893  and  1894.  

ta~  Terms  on  Application."^ 
Address,    -    •    Xj.  X>.  BUTT, 
Penryn,  Placer  Co  California. 


TUBES  and  PLANTS. 

A  fine  assortment,  best  varieties,  free  from  pests  of 
any  kind.  Prnnus  Simon),  Blng,  Kostraver  and 
Murdoch  Cherries,  Black  California  Firm; 
Bloe  Soft  Shell  and  other  Almonds,  American 
Sweet  Chestnuts  Prtepartnrlens  Walnuts. 
Hardy  mountain  grown  Orauge  Trees.  Our  Oranges 
have  stood  22  degrees  this  winter  without  injury. 
Dollar  Strawberry,  the  best  berry  for  home  use  or 
market.  Address  C.  M  8IL.VA  &  SON.  Lincoln, 
Placer  County,  California. 


12  Roses,  

1 5  Carnations,    .    .  . 

15  Chrysanthemums, 

15  Fuchsias,   .   .   .  . 

1 5  Geraniums,     .   .  . 

15  Heliotropes,    .   .  . 

OLIVES. 

Missions  and  Nevadillos. 

A  NO.  1  TREES, 

Two- Year-Old,  4  to  6  feet  High. 

Extra  inducements  offered  to  intending  buyers  both 
I  regards  choieo  trees  and  vory  low  prices.    Ordor  at 
once  or  open  correspondence  with  mc. 

J.  E.  PACKARD,  Pomona,  Cal. 


Be  Sure  and  Give  Us  a  Trial. 


We  Grow  Only  the  Best  Varieties, 


Either  of  the  Following  Collections 
POST  PA  1 1)  for  mi : 


CHOICE 

^PLAIMT 

COLLECTIONS 


Collection  S. 

13   Splendid  Out- 
door PlantSj  #>1> 

1  New  Pelargonium. 

q  Chrysanthe  mums. 

1  Double  marguerite. 

1  jNew  Double  Fuchsia. 

1  Marietta  Vine. 

1  Double  Pink. 

1  Splendid  Heliotrope. 

1  Zonule  Geranium. 

2  Choice  Koaes. 


Gem  Collection. 
20  ROSES 

FOR  Sl.OO. 

(hi  r  Sample  Collection  of 
20  Choice  Roses,  small 
plants,  well-rooted  and 
each  labeled,  mailed 
for  91.00. 

Tula  offer  is  made  io> 
in 'luce  you  to  tive  uh  a 
trial,  and  it  is  to  our  In- 
terest to  send  yon  only 
a  ti  nt'  assortment  of 
good,  well-rooted  KoSBS 
.that  are  sure  to  bloom 
the  first  year. 


Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Seeds,  Plants  and  F  ruit 
Trues,  mailed  free. 


COX  SEED  AND  PLANT  CO., 

411-  Sansome  St.,  Cal. 


STOCKTON  NURSERIES, 


ESTABLISHED  1853. 


FRUIT  TREES.    FRUIT  TREES. 

—  Q-IRAJRJE     VTISTES.  — 
Also  Fine  Stock  of  Shade  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Palms,  Roses  and  Carnations 

PLANTS  IN  GREAT  VARIETY. 

Correspondence  Solicited. 

E.  C.  CLOWES,  STOCKTON,  CAL. 


NAPA  VALLEY  NURSERIES. 

NEW  CATALOGUES  NOW  READY. 

Fruit,  Nut  and  Shade  Trees,  Grape  Vines,  Etc.,  Citrus  Fruits.  Ornamental  Shrubs, 
Flowering  Plants,  Roses,  Palms,  Bulbs,  Seeds,  Etc, 

Fruit  and  Nut  Trees  propagated  from  bearing  orchards  at  Sausal  Fruit  Farm;  Unirrigatcd,  Clean  and  Healthy. 
Do  not  (ail  to  correspond  before  making  purchases.    Satisfaction  guaranteed. 


LEONARD  COATES, 


NAPA,  CAL. 


McKEVITT'S  EARLY. 

Tlio  New  Yellow  Freestone  Poacn! 
FIRST  AND  BEST  OF  EARLY  YELLOW  PEACHES.  = 

RIPENS  IM HBDI  il'ELV  AFTER  THE  ALEXANDER  (Whlto  Cling),  which  Is  the  oarllcat 
peach  in  market. 

Fruit  Is  round,  of  medium  size,  VERY  HKmr.y  OOLORKI),  flesh  firm  and  sweet. 
THIS  PEACH  HAS  BEEN  SUCCESSFULLY  SHIPPED  EAST  FOR  FIVE  YEARS  and 
la  no  new,  nntrled  variety- 
Tree  healthy,  strong  grower,  and  heavy  hearer,  never  having  missed  a  crop. 
A  limited  number  of  yearling  trees  for  sale  this  season.   Apply  early  beforo  stock  Is  exhausted. 


FRANK  B.  McKEVITT, 


VACAVlLiLE,  CAL 


OLIVEJTREES. 

ALL  KINDS  OF 

Nursery  Stock. 


Send  and  get  book  on  Olive  Culture. 


HOWLAND  BROS., 

Pomona,  OaJ. 


OLIVE  TREES  FOR  SALE. 

Twelve  years  experience  has  taught  me  how  to 
PROPERLY  root  the  olive.  No  artificial  heat  used. 
Address 

W.  AL8T0N-HAYNE  Jr., 
Montecito  P.  0.,         Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 


OROVILLE  NURSERIES. 

OROVILLE,     -    -    Butte  Co..  Cal. 

W.  W.  WILL,  Proprietor. 

have  the  following  surplus  stock  to  offer  at  the 
prices  quoted: 

Nunilior.    Feet.  Price. 

Foster  Peach                                3000     4  to  6  Sets. 

Early  Crawford  Peach                    6O0O     4  to  0  Sets. 

Late  Crawford  Peach                     tiOOO     4  to  6  S  cts. 

Muir  Peach                                 1000     2  to  4  6  cts. 

French  Prune  on  Almond               8000     0  to  H  (lets. 

French  Prune  ou  Myrobolan          6000     4  to  6  Beta. 

Apple                                          2000     4  to  6  6  cts. 

Cherry                                         2000     4  to  0  Sets. 

Anricot                                       1000     4  to  6  8  cts. 

Almond                                       2000     4  to  6  Sets. 

Sweet  Seedling  Orange                  6000     3  to  6  20  eta. 

Picholine  Olive                           1000     3  to  6  8  cts. 

Pomegranate                              1000     2  to  4  8  cts. 

All  trees  warranted  to  be  free  from  root  knot  and 
scale  of  every  kind.   Correspondence  solloltcd. 


Pepper's  Nurseries. 

ESTABLISHED  IN  1868. 

For  Sale  at  Low  Rates,  a  General  Assort- 
ment of  Hardy  Deciduous  Fruit  Trees. 

I  do  not  buy  trees  to  sell;  what  Is  offered  Is  grown  in 
my  own  grounds  and  free  from  scale  bugs.  No  scale 
bugs  of  any  kind  to  be  found  In  the  Nursery.  No  agents 
employed.  Order  direct  from  the  nursery  and  procuro 
your  trees  true  to  label.  Order  early,  as  earl  v  planting 
Is  the  most  successful  with  deciduous  trees.  Prices  fur- 
nished on  application. 

Address  W.  H.  PEPPER  Petaluma,  Cal. 


50,000  FRENCH  PRUNE  TREES 

On  California  Peach  Root,  for  sale. 

No.  1—6  to  8  ft  $25  OO  per  lOOO 

No.  2—4  to  6  ft   20  OO  per  lOOO 

No.  3-3  to  4  ft   lOOOperlOOO 

First  class  stock.  Froo  fiom  Insect  pest.  Samples 
Bent  on  application.  Address 

N.B.HARVEY,  Milwaukee,  Oregon. 


FRUIT  TREES,   ROSES,  PALMS 

 AND  

ORNAMENTAL  PLANTS. 

A  In.:1  and  complete  Htook,  grown  on  new  ground,  at 
low  prices. 

E.  GILL, 

TweDty-Elplrth  Street,  near  Han  Pal>lo  Ave., 

Depot,  Wash  In:; ton  St  .  bet.  12th  and  13th, 
Oakland,  Oal. 


Kansas  Seed  House. 

EVERYTHING  IN  THE  SEED  LINE. 
Our  Speclnllli'fti  Onion  Heed  and  Bets;  Alfulfn. 
Kutfir  and  Jerusalem  Corn;  Tree  Seeds  fur  nurseries 
and  timber  claims.   Have  also  n  limited  supply  of 
Lajrthyrnfl  BUveatrla  (Flat  Pea)  the.  new  Forage  plant 

New  i  ;i  t  :i  loir  iic  mulled  free  on  u|»i»ll<-»tlon. 

F.  W.  BARTELDES  &  CO.,  Lawrence,  Kan. 
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Miscellaneous. 

— San  Jose  is  providing  support  to  its  un- 
employed by  placing  them  at  work  on  the 
streets. 

— A  Salinas  authority  predicts  that  the 
Monterey  &  Fresno  railroad  will  be  built  in 
four  months  if  the  right  of  way  is  secured 
before  the  close  of  this  month. 

— The  schooner  Corona,  Captain  Mc- 
Allen,  is  ashore  in  Useless  bay,  thirty  miles 
north  of  Seattle.  She  is  loaded  with  lumber 
for  San  Pedro  and,  it  Is  believed,  will  go  to 
pieces. 

—While  workmen  at  a  limekiln  near  Gila 
City,  A.  T.,  were  prospecting  for  limestone 
recently,  they  found  a  vein  of  fine  marble, 
40  feet  wide  and  equal  to  the  best  that  Ver- 
mont produces. 

— The  citizens  of  Oakland  and  Berkeley 
will  not  subscribe  $225,000  to  the  capital 
stock  of  the  Oakland  Terminal  Company 
(opposition  ferry).  The  whole  scheme  to 
raise  the  money  is  at  an  end,  and  F.  M. 
Smith,  who  made  the  proposition  to  the 
citizens,  has  called  in  all  his  promises. 

— There  is  a  prevailing  idea  in  local  ship- 
ping circles  that  marine  business  is  on  the 
mend.  Passenger  travel  on  the  coast  is  cer- 
tainly improving,  but  that  is  a  result  of  the 
Midwinter  Fair  and  the  excursion  rates  of- 
fered by  the  steamship  people.  Every 
steamer  to  arrive,  both  north  and  south,  is 
taxed  to  an  extent  unknown  before  in  years, 
and  the  excess  is  largely  traveling  on  special 
round-trip  fair  tickets.  Even  the  San  Bias, 
from  remote  ports  between  Mexico  and 
Panama,  came  in  one  morning  last  week 
with  nearly  a  hundred  passengers — a  larger 
number  than  any  Pacific  Mail  boat  on  the 
southern  route  has  carried  for  a  long  time. 

— An  exhibit  of  timber  from  Puget  Sound 
for  the  Midwinter  Fair  has  arrived  from  Ta- 
coma  on  the  ship  Dashing  Wave.  There 
are  two  of  the  sticks,  which  were  discharged 
recently,  at  Berry  street.  The  largest  is  a 
clean  stick  of  Washington  pine  117  feet  long 
and  24x24  inches  square,  and  the  other  is 
20x20  inches  thick  and  105  feet  long.  Both 
of  the  immense  timbers  are  from  Harrison's 
mill  at  Tacoma,  which  sent  similar  exhibits 
to  the  World's  Fair.  The  timber  which  is  117 
feet  long  contains  5,616  feet,  board  measure, 
and  weighs  ten  tons.  It  is  the  largest 
piece  of  timber  ever  sent  here  and  has  not  a 
single  knot  in  it.  It  will  be  one  of  the  most 
interesting  single  exhibits  at  the  fair. 

— According  to  General  Casey,  Chief  of 
Engineers,  there  is  still  available  $25,000  for 
the  operation  of  the  sr>*g  boat  between  Sac- 
ramento and  Red  Bluff.  The  snag  boat  will 
be  ordered  between  Red  Bluff  and  Redding 
to  make  that  portion  of  the  river  navigable. 
The  California  Commission  will  endeavor  to 
incorporate  a  clause  in  the  River  and  Har- 
bor bill  to  have  engineers  make  a  survev  of 
Napa  river,  between  North  and  South  Val- 
lejo.  If  the  commission  can  induce  the 
River  and  Harbor  Committee  to  grant  an 
appropriation  of  $50,000  for  a  snag  boat  be- 
tween Red  Bluff  and  Sacramento,  with  the 
$25,000  already  available,  they  say  the  river 
could  be  put  in  excellent  condition. 

— The  Los  Angeles  Herald  learns  that 
Mr.  Huntington  has  decided  to  go  ahead 
with  the  work  of  making  Santa  Monica  a 
thoroughly  protected  harbor,  whether  the 
Government  assists  him  or  not.  To  this 
end  be  has  had  plans  prepared  for  a  break- 
water, to  be  built  of  rock,  extending  for 
half  a  mile  outside  the  big  wharf  at  that 
point.  These  plans  were  completed  a  few 
weeks  ago,  and  outline  a  fine  piece  of  pro- 
tective engineering  against  the  power  of  the 
sea.  An  idea  of  the  completeness  of  the 
work  and  its  extent  can  be  had  from  the  esti- 
mates which  accompany  the  specifications, 
and  which  call  for  an  expenditure  of  $1,500  - 
000.  It  was  for  the  execution  of  this  project 
that  the  branch  line  to  Chatsworth  Park  in 
the  San  Fernando  valley  was  recently  built. 
At  that  place  is  a  quarry  of  stone  peculiarly 
adapted  to  resist  the  action  of  the  water, 
and  from  here  will  be  carried  the  huge 
blocks  to  be  used  In  constructing  the  break- 
water. As  this  will  extend  out  for  half  a 
mile,  a  large  portion  of  the  big  wall  will 
have  to  be  built  up  for  40  or  50  feet  under 
water.   

RUDY'S  PILE  SUPPOSITORY  is  guaranteed  to 
cure  Piles  and  Constipation,  or  money  refunded.  SO 
cents  per  box.  Send  stamp  for  circular  and  Free 
Sample  to  MARTIN  RUDY,  Lancaster,  Pa.  For  bale 
by  all  first-class  druggists. 

An  Attractive  Offer. 

Readers  of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  need  not 
be  told  of  the  bigb  character  and  general  value  of 
the  Cosmopolitan  Magazine.  It  is  a  splendid 
monthly  publication,  a  marvel  of  beauty  and  excel- 
lence. 

We  will  send  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  and  the 
Cosmopolitan  Magazine  to  any  address  in  tbe 
United  States  or  Canada  for  twelve  months  for 
$3. 50.  This  is  an  attractive  and  unusual  offer  and 
will  not  long  continue. 


"ACME 


"  PULVERIZING  HARROW,  CLOD  CRUSHER  AND  LEVELER 


AGENTS 
WANTED. 


Variety  of  sizes 
sult.ble  for 
all  work. 


Is  adapted  to  all  soils  and 'all  work  for  which  a  Harrow 
is  needed. 

Flat  crushing  spurs  pulverize  lumps,  level  and  smooth 
the  ground,  while  at  the  same  time  curved  coulters  culti- 
vate, cut,  lift  and  turn  the  entire  surface  of  the  soil.  The 
backward  slant  of  the  coulters  prevents  tearing  up  rub- 
bish and  reduces  the  draft. 

Made  entirely  of  cast  steel  and  wrought  iron  and 
therefore  practically  indestructible- 

CHEAPEST  RIDING  HARROW  ON  EARTH-sells 
for  about  the  same  as  an  ordinary  drag. 

I  deliver  free  on  board  at  SAN  FRANCISCO  and 
PORTLAND. 

Address  DUANE  H.  NASH,  Sole  Mfr.,  Millington,  New  Jersey. 


ONXj^ZT    25    "YIE-A_IR,S  OLD 

AND  A  GIANT ! 


.  LINIMENT 


HAS  8TOOD  THE  TEST  OF  TWENTY-FIVE  YEARS' 
USE  AND  TO-DAY  IS  BETTER  KNOWN  AND  MORE 
EXTENSIVELY  USED  THAN  ANY  OTHER  LINIMENT. 


Some  reason*  why  you  should  keep  H,  H.  H.  Llslmenti 

1st— Because  It  Is  the  best  tor  Man  or  Beast. 

3d— Because  It  is  the  Cheapest.    One  bottle  mixed  with  double  Its  quantity  of  oil  Is  then  as  strong  as  moat 
liniments. 

8d— Because  you  don't  have  to  wait  lor  It.    Yon  can  buy  It  anywhere. 
1th— Because  it  ALWAYS  GIVES  SATISFACTION. 

H.  H.  MOORE  &  SONS,  Druggists, 

SOLE  PROPRIETORS      STOCKTON,  UAL. 


PROTECT  YOUR  TREES 

 WITH  

Gilman's  Patent  Tule  Tree  Protector. 

PATENTED  AUG.  1,  1893. 

Cheapest.  Beat  and  Only  One  to  Protect  Trees  and  Vines  from 
Frost,  Sunburn,  Rabbits,  Squirrels,  Borers  and  other  Tree  Pests. 

For  Testimonials  from  Parties  who  are  using  them  send  for 
Descriptive  Circulars. 

23.   Jpu   GiriMAIM , 

Sole  Manufacturer  of  Patent  Tule  Covers, 

420  NINTH  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


GRANGERS'  BUSINESS  ASSOCIATION, 

GENERAL  COMMISSION  HOUSE. 

OFFICE,  108  DAVIS  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
Warehouse  and  Wharf  at  Port  Costa. 


CONSIGNMENTS  OF  GRAIN,  WOOL  AND  ALL  KINDS  OF  PRODUCE  SOLICITED. 


ALSO  ORDERS  FOR  GRAIN  BAGS,  Agricultural  Implements,  Wagons,  Groceries 
and  Merchandise  of  every  description  solicited, 


B.  VAN  EVERY,  Manager. 


T.  R.  BALLINOER,  Oraln  Salesman. 


SPRAYING  PUMPS. 

Ours  always  the  best — We  lead  others  follow  —  Our 
Double  Empire  Barrel  Pump  has  brass  cylinder,  plunger 
and  rod,  brass  valve  seat,  and  brass  spout.  Our 

GARFIELD  KNAPSACK 

is  made  of  heavy  sheet  copper,  concaved  to  fit  the  back, 
with  metal  valves,  and  furnished  with  the  latest  im- 
proved Vermorel  Nozzle.  The  very  best  Knapsack 
Sprayer  on  the  market.  Our  Little  Gem  pail  pump  is 
all  brass  with  metal  valves,  heavy  hose  and  the  im- 
proved Vermorel  Nozzle.  Special  prices  to  offset  high 
transportation  rates.    Catalogue  free. 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO., 

141   BRISTOL  AVE.,  LOCKPORT,  N.Y. 


PLAIN  AND  NITROGENOUS 
SUPERPHOSPHATES. 

GrTJ^lSTO  FLOUR. 

Complete  and  Special  Fertilizers 

FOR  ALL  KINDS  OF 

Fruit,  Grain,  Sugar  Beets,  Vegetables,  Etc, 

MANUFACTURED  BY  Till 

MEXICAN  PHOSPHATE  &  SULPHUR  CO. 


For  circulars  and  other  information  address 

H.  M,  NEWHALL  &  CO.,  Agents, 

809  &  811  SANSOME  STREET, 
San  Francisco. 


OF  CALIFOKNIA. 

HAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

INC'OBPORATED  All.  II.,  187 


Capital  paid  up   tl.n 

Kmrrt  I'.ki  and Undivided  Profl i»,  I :to,o«o 
1)1,  Ideada  paid  to  Slurk  holder*...,  S3S.4M* 

OFFICERS. 

A.  D.  LOGAN  President 

I.  O.  HTEELK   Vice-President 

ALKEUT  MONTPELUER  Cashier  and  Manager 

FRANK  McMTJLLEN  BecreUii 

General  Banking.   Deposits  received,  Gold  and  Silver. 

Bills  of  Exchange  bought  and  sold. 

Loans  on  wheat  and  country  produce  a  specialty. 

January  1, 1894.  A.  HONTPELLIER,  Manager. 


Human 
Machines 


It  has  been  said  that  the  PLANET  Jr. 
Labor  Saving  Farm  Tools,  are  almost  human 
in  their  opcratiou ;  for  example,  the  PLANET 
Jr.  Hill  Dropping  Garden  Drill,  sows  the  seed, 
covers,  rolls  down  .and  marks  out  the  next 
row  in  one  automatic  operation.  The 
PLANET  Jr.  Book  for  1894  illustrates  and 
describes  20  other  machines  of  the  same  fam- 
ily. It  is  full  of  labor  saving  suggestions  from 
cover  to  cover — a  book  worth  reading  and 
worth  heeding.    We  send  it  free. 

S.L.ALLEN  &  Co.,  1  Philadelphia. 


The  valves  and  work- 
ing parts  of  the  Fulton 
Pump  can  be  removed, 
repaired  and  replaced 
without  taking  the  pump 
out  of  the  well. 

Pumps  fitted  up  for  ah 
depths  of  wells,  ready  to 
put  in. 

Send  for  illustrated 
circulars  and  price  list  to 

A.  T.  Ames, 

GALT,  CAL. 

nanafaclarfr    of    Pdimm  and 
WindnillU. 


PAOIPIO  RURAL  PRESS  I 
Is  the  Largest  Illustrate,  and  Leading  Agricul- 
tural and  Horticultural  Weekly  of  the  West, 
Established  1870.  Trial  Subscriptions,  60c  for 
8  mos.  or  $3.40  a  year  (till  further  notice).  DEWEY 
PUBLISHING  CO.,  230  Market  Street,  San  franclsoo. 
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jS.  H*  fflAF^KET  EFFORT 


Market  Review. 


San  Francisco,  Feb.  20,  1894. 

There  is  no  change  in  the  local  wheat  situation. 
There  is  no  improvement  in  prices  and  very  little 
doing.  Nobody  pretends  to  say  what  the  immedi- 
ate future  will  be  because  all  are  alike  in  the  dark. 
No.  1  shipping  Wheat  is  quotable  at  90c  per  ctl, 
with  gi}i  to  <)2%c  for  a  choice  article.  Milling 
grades  are  fairly  steady  at  $i@i.o5  per  ctl. 

BARLEY. — Dull  and  uninteresting  with  the  im- 
mediate outlook  favorable  for  buyers.  We  quote: 
Feed,  70  to  71  #  per  ctl  for  fair  to  good  quality; 
72%  to  73KC  lor  choice  bright;  brewing,  801090c 
per  ctl. 

Dried  Fruits. 

We  quote  prices  as  follows:  Apples,  5 
@6c  lb  for  quartered,  $'A  @6c  for  sliced,  and 
S'A@gc  for  evaporated;  Pears,  4@8c  lb  for 
bleached  halves,  and  3@Sc  for  quarters;  bleached 
Peaches,  6@8c;  sun-dried  peaches,  4@sc;  Apricots, 
Moorparks,  n^@i3c;  do  Royals,  io@nc  for 
bleached  and  6@7#c  for  sun-dried;  Prunes,  4^c 
$  lb  for  the  four  sizes,  4%@4%c  for  the  five  sizes, 
and  2'A@4C  for  ungraded;  Plums,  5@5}4c  for 
pitted  and  1%  to  2c  for  unpitted;  Figs,  3  to  4c 
for  pressed  and  ilA  to  2c  for  unpresscd;  White 
Nectarines,  7  to  8c;  Red  Nectarines,  6  to  7c  ^  lb. 

RAISINS  — We  quote  prices  as  follows: 
London  Layers.  75c  to  $1.15;  loose  Muscatels, 
in  boxes,  S0@8sc;  clusters,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  loose 
Muscatels,  in  sacks,  2lA  to  2^c  per  pound  for  3 
crown,  and  2c  for  2  crown;  Dried  Grapes,  to 
i%c  per  pound. 

General  Produce  Market. 

OATS— Heavy  stocks  cause  depressed  feeling 
in  values.  We  quote:  Milling,  $i.i2^@i.2o;  Sur- 
prise,  $i.20@i.3o;  lancy  feed,  $t.i7^@i.2o;  good 
to  choice,  $i.io@i.is;  poor  to  lair,  90c@s1.05; 
Black,  82#c@$i.2o;  Gray,  $i.02K@«-i2^  #  ctl.. 

CORN — Prices  are  fairly  well  sustained.  Quota- 
ble at  8s@87^c  #  ctl.  for  large  Yellow,  78^(8900 
for  small  Yellow,  and  9S@96^c  for  White. 

CRACKED  CORN— Quotable  at  $20  50® 2 1.50 
$ton. 

CORNMEAL— Millers  quote  feed  at  $20  to  $21 
per  ton;  fine  kinds  lor  the  table,  in  large  and  small 
packages,  2%@3^c  Per  pound. 

OILCAKE  MEAL— Quotable  at  $37. 50  per  ton 
from  the  mill. 

SEEDS— We  quote.  Mustard,  brown,  nominal; 
Yellow,  — ;  Trieste,  — ;  Canary,  imported,  $4@4.2j; 
do,  California,  — ;  Hemp,  3&C  #  lb;  Rape,  i% 
@2%c;  Timothy,  6}4c  per  lb;  Alfalfa,  7c  per  lb. 
for  California  and  8@8^c  for  Utah;  Flax, 
$2.2S@2.so  per  ctl. 

CHOPPED  FEED  — Quotable  at  t17.50@18.50 
per  ton. 

MIDDLINGS— Quotable  at  $I7@20  per  ton. 

MILLS  TUFFS — We  quote:  Rye  Flour,  3%c 
Rye  Meal,  3c;  Grah  tm  Flour,  3c;  Oatmeal,  4%c; 
O it  Groats,' 5c;  Cracked  Wheat,  3%c\  Buckwheat 
Flour,  5@5tfc;  Pearl  Barley.  4@4^c  per  lb; 
Normal  Nutriment,  $3  per  case  ol  t  doz  n  cans; 
Breakfast  Delight,  $3  25  per  case  of  2  dozen  pack- 
ages. 

BRAN— Quotable  at  $i6@r/  per  ton. 

HAY  —  Wet  weather  stops  trading.  Wire- 
bound  hay  sells  at  $1  per  ton  less  than  rope-bound 
hay.  Following  aie  wholesale  citv  prices  lor  rope- 
bound  hay:  Wheat,  t9<A@i3*A-  Wheat  and  Oat, 
$g'A@i2i4\ Wild  Oat,  S9'A@n%:  Allalfa,  $8@io; 
EUrley,  $o,@ioJ4;  Compressed,  $io@i2;  Stock,  $8@ 
10  9  ton. 

STRAW— Quotable  at  55@65c  per  bale. 
HOPS— Quotable  at  I5@i8c  lb. 
RYE— Quotable  at  87A@90C  $  ctl- 
BUCKWHEAT— Quotable  at  $i.2o@$r.25  tfctl. 
GROUND  BARLEY— Quotab  e  at$i6  so@i7  50 
per  ton. 

POTATOES  —  Sales  were  slow  to-day. 
quote:  New  Potatoes,  —  per  tb;  Sweets,  65c® 
per  ctl;  Garnet  Cbiles,  45@55c;  Early  Rose,  4o< 
50c;  River  Burbanks,  30@40c;  River  Red,  30@35c; 
Salinas  Burbanks,  6s@85c;  Oregon  Burbanks,  6o@ 
80c;  Oregon  Garnet  Chiles,  75@8SC  #  ctl- 

ONIONS— Quotable  at  $1.25®!. 75  $  ctl. 

DRIED  PEAS— We  quote:  Green,  $i.40@i.5o; 
Blackevp,  $1  6o@i-7o;  Niles,  $i.5o@I  7S  Qj'. 

BEANS— We  quote:    Bayos,  $i-9o@$2;  Butter 
$t.75@i.90  for  smill  and  $i.9S@2  for  large;_Pink 
$t.5o@i.62K;  Red,  $t.75@t.9o;  Lima,  $1,901 
Pea,  $2.i5@2.3o;  Small  White,  $2@2.is; 
White,  $2@2  12X  $  ctl. 

VEGE  TABLES—  Supplies  light  on  account  of 
rain.  We  quote:  Asparagus,  io@20c  ^  H>- 
Mushrooms,  8@ioc  $  ft.  for  common  an( 
I5@20c  $  lb.  tor  good  to  choice;  Rhubarb .  7® 
9c  $  lb;  Green  Peas,  6@8c;  String  Beans,  20@25c 
3ft  tt>;  .Marrowfat  Squash,  $15  $  ton;  Green  Peppers, 
2o@25c  #  lb.;  Tomatoes,  7sc@$i.25  $  box;  Tur 
nips,  75c  #  ctl;  Beets,  75c  #  sack;  Parsnips,  $1.25 
ctl;  Carrots,  40@soc;  Cabbage,  5o@55c;  Garlic 
iK@3C  #  lb;  Cauliflower,  6o@70C  dozen;  Dry 
Peppers.  10c  #  tb;  Dry  Okra,  15c  per  tb. 

FRESH  FRUIT— We  quote:    Apples,  $t@$i. 25 

b  x  for  good  to  choice,  and  3S@75C  ,or  common 
to  fair:  Choice  Mountain  Apples,  $i.25@i-5oc  $  bx. 

CITRUS  FRUIT— We  quote:  Fair  to  choice 
Navel  Oranges,  $r@i.85  per  box;  Seedlings 
75c®$i;  Mandarin  Oranges,  65® 90c  $  box;  M ex 
i<in  Limes.  $5@6  per  box;  California  Limes 
ji®i  50  per  box;  Lemons,  Sicily,  $4®S 
California  Lemons,  $i@2  for  common  and  $2.25 
@j  for  good  to  choice;  Bananas.  $1.50(^2.50 
per  bunch;  Hawaiian  Pineapples,  $2-So@3 
jean  Pineapples,  $3@4  per  dozen. 

NUTS  — We  quote;  Chestnuts,  6@8c  per  id 
Walnuts.  6®7^c  for  hard  fheU, 8@oc  for 
soft  shell  and  8^9=  for  paper  shell;  Chile  Walnuts 
8(2>qc:  California  Almonds,  io@iic  fc 
6@7C  for  hard  shell  and  iiJ4@i2#cfor  paper  shell 
Peanuts.  3@4c;  Hickory  Nuts,  S@6c; 
io@ioKc;  Pecans,  5@8c  for  rough  and  i 
polished;  Brazil  Nuts,  io@nc;  Cocoanuts 

BEESWAX— Quotable  at  22@24c  lb. 

BUTTER— There  was  no  positive  change  tn 
morning  mjprices.'but  the  tendency  of  the  market 
downward  .IliWe/quote:  Fancy  •Creamery,  281 
^oc/.fancy  dairy,  25®27'Ac;  good  tokchoice,  2i@24c, 


common  grades,  I7@20C  #  lb;  store  lots,  ii@I5c; 
pickled  roll.  I4@i8c;  firkin,  I4@i7c. 

CHEESE — We  quote:    Choice  fancy    to  new, 
:@i3c;  fair  to  good,  g@nc;  Eastern,  ordinary  to 
fine,  n@i4C  is1  tb. 

EGGS — The  market  is  still  more  than  comfortably 
stocked.  We  quote:  California  ranch,  i7@20c; 
store  lots,  I4@i6c;    Eastern  Eggs,  cold  storage, 

i.5o@2.5o  $  case;    Oregon  Eggs,  12  to  14c 
dozen. 

POULTRY — Business  was  altogether  nominal 
yesterday,  there  being  no  demand.  Prices  are  there- 
fore undisturbed.  We  quote  as  follows:  Live  Tur- 
keys—Gobblers, 9@nc;  Hens,  n@i2C;  dressed 
Turkeys,  i2@i4C  $  lb;  Roosters,  $3.50(0)4  for  old 
and  $4@5-50  for  young;  Fryers,  $4-5o@s;  Broilers, 
$3.50®}. 50;  Hens,  $4@5;  Ducks,  $3. 50^4.50;  Geese, 
i.5o@i.75  #  pair;  Pigeons,  $i.75@2  &  doz.  for 
old  and  $2.5o@3  for  young. 

GAME — Buyers  were  scarce  yesterday  and  dealers 
had  large  stocks  on  band  at  a  late  hour.  We  quote: 
Quail,  $1    dozen;  Canvasbacks,  $2@4;  Mallard, $2.50 
©3.50;  Widgeon,  75c@$i;  Teal,  1.25®$!. 50;  Sprig, 
1.25(^1.50;  Small  Ducks,  75c;  Gray  Geese,  $1.75® 
White  Geese,  50c;    Brant,  $1(0/1.25;  English 
Snipe,  $1.75*6)2     doz.;  Common  Snipe,  75c@$i  ^ft 
doz.;  Honkers,  $3@3.so;  Hare, 75c@$i;  Rabbits, $1 
1.50  $f?  doz. 

PROVISIONS— We  quote  as  follows:  Eastern 
hams,  I2@i2^c  $  lb;  California  hams,  ii@iiJ£c; 
Bacon,    Eastern,    extra    light,   1254c;  medium, 
'A@ioc;  do,  light,  io@nc;do,  light,  bonele  s,  n'A 
I2c;    light,    medium,    boneless,    11c;  Pork, 
prime    mess,    $I4@I5;  do,    mess,   $I7@i8;  do, 
clear,$t9  50;  do,  family,  $22$bbl;  Pigs'Feet, $11.50 
per  bbl;  Beef,  mess,  bbls,  $7.5o@8;  do  extra  mess, 
bbls.  $8.5o@g;  do,  family,  $9.50(^10;   extra  do, 
D11.50  $  bbl;  do,  smoked,  io(a>io^c;  Eastern 
lard,  tierces,  7@7}4c;  do  prime  steam, g|i@ioc;Esst- 
ern  pure,  10-lb  pails,  ioJ4c;  5ft  pails  io^c;  3  lb, 
loUc;  California,  10-lb  tins,  9c;   do,  5-tb,  9'Ac; 
do,  kegs,  io@ioJ4c;  do,  20-lb  buckets,  10c;  com- 
pound, 7c  for  tierces. 
WOOL — We  quote  spring: 

Calilornia,  year's  fleece,  7@8c;  do  6  to  8  months, 
7@9c;  do  Foothill,  io@iic;  do  Northern,  i2@i3c; 
do  extra  Humboldt  and  Mendocino,  n@i3c;  Ne- 
vada, choice  and  light,  I2@i4c;  do  heavy,  8@toc; 
Oregon,  Eistern,  choice,  io@iic;  do  Eastern,  poor, 
7@9c;  do  Valley,  I2@I4C.  We  quote  fall:  Free 
Mountain,  6@gc;  Northern  defective,  5@8c; 
Southern  and  San  Joaquin,  3@5c 

HIDES  AND  SKINS— Quotable  as  follows  : 
Sound.  Culls. 
Heavy  Steers,  57  lbs  up,  $  lb.  5    @ — c     4    @ — c 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  lbs. 4    @ — c     3%@  c 

Light,  42  to  47  lbs  3  @3#c 

Cows,  over  50  lbs  3  @3l4c 

Light  Cows,  30  to  50  lbs  3    @  c 

Stags  3    @ — c 

Kips,  17  to  30  lbs  4    @  c 

Veal  Skins,  10  to  17  lbs  5    @ — c 

Calf  Skins,  5  to  10  lbs  7    @  c 

Dry  Hides,    usual  selection 
7c;  Calf   Skins,   do,    7c;  Cull  Hides, 
Calf,  4c;  Pelts,  Shearling,  io@2oc  each; 


We 


OJ2.IO 

l^rge 


2K@3— c 

2  A®  c 

2^@  c 

2M66 — c 

3  @ — c 

4  @ — c 
6   @ — c 

Dry  Kips, 
Kip  and 
do,  short 


25@35c  each;  do,  medium,  40@50ceach;  do,  long 
wool,  5o@75C  each;  Deer  Skins,  summer,  25c;  do, 
good  medium,  I5@20c;  do,  winter,  5c  per  lb;  Goat 
Skins,  25@40C  apiece  lor  prime  to  perfect,  io@2oc  for 
damaged,  and  5@ioc  each  for  Kids. 

TALLOW— We  quote:  Refined.  5#c;  rendered, 
4K@4&c;  country  Tallow,  4@4^c;  Grease,  3@ 
3#c  per  lb. 

San  Francisco  Meat  Market. 

Following  are  tbe  rates  for  whole  carcasses  from 
slauehterers  to  dealers  : 

BEEF — First  quality,  5&@6c;  second  quality, 
4^@5c;  third  quality,  3^@4C  $  lb. 

CALVES— Quotable  at  4@5c  lor  large,  and  6@ 
7c  #  lb  for  small. 

MUTTON— Quotable  at  7@8c  ^  lb. 
LAMB- Yearlings,  8@gc  #  lb. 
PORK — Live  Hogs,  on  foot,  grain  fed,  heavy  and 
medium,  5c;  small  Hogs,  5^@5^c;  stock  Hogs, 
4A@4Hc;  dressed  Hogs,  j@7lAc  $  lb. 


if^ajr:ts£:e:r,s  i 

Now  is  the  time  when  you  should  protect  your 
families.  ....... 

Take  a  policy  in  the  only  company  which  loans 
its  money  to  the  farmers  of  California — 

THE  PACIFIC  MUTUAL  LIFE  INS.  CO. 

KILGARIF  &  BEAVER,  General  Agents, 
PACIFIC  MUTUAL  BUILDING-,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  OAL. 
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A  GOOD  OFFER! 

ILL  SEND  FREE  OF  ANY  CHARGE  TO  ANY  NEW  SUBSCRIBER  TO  THE  PA< 
tlS^S  for  one  year,  the  celebrated  book, 

Dairying  for  Profit, 

By  MRS.  F.  M.  JONES,  of  Brockville,  Judge  of  Butter  at  World's  Fair,  Chicago;  owner  of  the  grandest  set  of 
Jerseys,  and  the  Most  Successful  Dairy  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  continent,  and  famous  all  through  the 
United  States,  Canada,  England  an. I  Australia.  Mrs.  Jones  makes  7000  PuDNuS  OF  BTJ1TKK  A 
YEAR,  which  all  sells  at  far  above  the  highest  price  ever  obtained  in  Canada,  and  her  000k  tells  you  JUST 
HOW  SHS  MAKES  AND  MARKETS  IT  so  as  to  bring  this  price.  Also  HOW  SHE  FEEDS  HER 
COWS,  and  the  butter  yield  of  many  of  them.  It  has  a  large  pioture  of  one  ol  the  most  famous  Jersey  Cows  In  the 
world. 

It  gives  the  daily  record  for  a  whole  year,  of  Jersey  Cow  Maseena,  that  gave  8OOO  POUNDS  OF  MILK 
WHICH  MADE  654  POUNDS  OF  BUlTER,  all  within  her  16th  year ! 

The  recent  te-ts  at  Chicago  have  proved  the  Jersey  to  be  far  the  most  profltaole  cow  any  one  can  keep,  and 
Mrs.  Jones  has  proved  what  she  can  make  out  of  them,  on  plain  farmer's  keep  and  management,  no  pampering. 
Her  herd  has  won  27  MEDALS  (gold,  sliver  and  bronze);  300  UASH  PR1ZHI8;  besides  DIPLOMAS; 
SOLID  SILVER  CUP,  value  $340,  at  Kellogg  sale  In  N.  Y.  for  highest  price  obtained;  that  SILVER  TEA  SET  at 
London,  Ont  ,  Can.,  for  THREE  BEST  DAIRY  COWS  OF  ANY  BdEED. 

One  gentleman  writes:   "  I  have  Prof.  'a  book  on  Dairying,  cost  me  $10,  but  practically  Mrs.  Jones'  book 

Is  worth  more."   This  book  we  propose 

TO  GIVE  YOU,  FREE, 

For  every  new  subscription.   Or,  we  will  mail  It  to  you  for  80  cents. 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  220  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Glass  on  Wire  Netting. 

Wire  netting  has  been  so  coated  with  glass 
as  to  fill  up  the  openings  and  make  a  trans- 
parent but  not  brittle  roofing  and  sidewalls. 
For  the  glass  an  insoluble  gelttine  film  has 
been  substituted,  and  the  material,  known  as 
•  t-ectorium,"  is  now  extensively  employed  in 
constructing  hothouses,  verandas,  factory 
windows  and  store  roofs  in  several  foreign 
countries.  It  is  tough  and  flexible,  and,  if 
desirable,  may  be  painted  any  color. 


One  of  the  largest  mortgages  ever  drawn 
in  this  city  was  submitted  to  the  officers  of 
the  Union  Trust  Company  Tuesday  and  re- 
ceived their  approval.  It  is  for  the  sum  of 
$10,000,000  and  is  given  by  the  Market 
Street  Railway  Company  upon  all  the  prop- 
erty owned  by  the  latter  in  this  city.  A  few 
days  ago  the  stockholders  of  the  Market 
Street  Railway  Company  voted  to  issue  over 
$17000,000  in  bonds.  These  are  what  are 
technically  known  as  mortgage  bonds,  and 
in  order  to  place  them  upon  the  market  suc- 
cessfully it  is  necessary  that  some  large 
financial  concern  should  assume  the  respon 
sibility  for  the  payment  of  both  principal 
and  interest.  The  Union  Trust  Company 
by  this  action  becomes  a  trustee,  and  will 
place  the  bonds  of  the  street  railway  com- 
pany upon  the  market. 


AND  HOW  TO 
GROW  THEM. 
By  Prof.  Edward 
J.  Wlokson. 

d,  explicit  and  comprehensive  book  embodying 

^aS^£sS&oi« 
c=«r^ 

Toatpaid.  Send  for  olroular  DEWEY  I  V HUionuxu  w 
Publishers.  220  Market  Street,  Sao  Fraqolsoo.  Oal. 


0<f\CE  Of  Tlif 

'Mining  and 
Scientific  Pre 

Pacific  . 

Plural  Press' 


V|17  SPRAYPUMP!S$5.50.  G?»'™° 

rn77"*  B  \  m  ID— Til        AUTOMATIC  mixer      barrel  attachment. 


If  I  nIe'v 


3  COMPLETE 


ti5  PRAM 


BRASS  MACHINE! 


Endorsed  by  the  leading  KnlomoloRlsta  of  the  U.  a. 
A  valuable  Ulus  Book  (worth  00)  Riven  to  each 
purchaser.  SATISFACTION  <  J I '  A  R  A  NT  B  BD 
or  .Hom-y  Refunded.  Ulus.  Book  on  Spraying 
Kree.  Rapid  Bcllers.  One  Agent  has  already  sold 
over  2  000.    For  full  particulars  and  terms,  nddress 


IbUivjp'i 


vvillspray  i  o  acres  per  day.  BAKER  &  HAMILTON,  San  Franciico. 


RAISIN  INDUSTRY. 


PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  RAISIN  GRAPES. 

THEIR  HISTORY,  CULTURE  AND  CURING. 


By  aUSTAV  EISEN. 


Industry  In  California.  It  has  b«»n 
Unas.  A.  Wetmora  and  a  multitude  of 


Tbls  Is  the  Standard  Work  on  the  Raisin 
approved  by  Prof.  Hllgard.  Prof.  Wlofeson,  Mr. 

Prriron"rther0DW;wBT  Pa.L»HIM0  OO.  or  It.  A.ents  a,  Ihe  uniform  pHo.  Ot 
SB.OO.  postaae  prepaid.  Order,  should  be  addressed: 

THE  DEWEY  PUBLISHING  CO., 

220  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 
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Random  Thoughts. 


By  A.  P.  Roach  E,  W.|M.  8.  G.  of  California. 

Earth's  morning  chimes  are  ringing 
To  cheer  the  passing  day. 

Bro.  Alpha  Messer  of  Vermont,  lecturer 
of  the  National  Grange,  will  be  present  and 
address  the  California  State  Grange  Con- 
gress at  the  Midwinter  Fair  on  the  13th  and 
14th  of  April. 

Several  Granges  have  already  asked  for 
space  on  the  programme  of  the  Grange 
Congress. 

The  accomplished  State  Grange  organist, 
Sister  Frankie  Greer  of  Sacramento,  has 
nobly  responded  to  the  call  of  duty  in  assist- 
ing at  the  coming  Grange  Congress.  The 
subordinate  granges  will  soon  hear  from  her 
and  will  do  well  to  give  strict  attention  to 
what  she  may  say. 

No  one  who  knows  Past  Master  Daniel 
Flint  ever  doubted  the  fact  of  his  extreme 
modesty;  but  if  there  are  any  such,  his  last 
article  in  the  Rural  Press  must  disabuse 
the  mind  of  even  his  most  jealous  enemy 
(If  he  has  one)  In  that  direction.  However, 
knowing  his  weakness — great  love  for  the 
grange — (if  so  laudable  a  sentiment  can  be 
considered  a  weakness),  we  knew  how  to 
strike  to  bring  him  out,  and,  with  numerous 
other  patrons,  are  sincerely  glad  to  see  him 
again  take  his  position  of  honor  in  the 
Rural,  among  many  patrons  who  have  not 
forgotten  his  peaceful,  progressive  and  happy 
administration  as  master  of  the  State  Grange 
a  few  years  ago. 

Flint  and  Steele  have  struck  again  and 
made  the  6re  fly.  We  will  now  introduce 
to  the  new  grangers  another  man  with  the 
"  courage  of  his  convictions,"  that  "  Lion  of 
the  North,"  Past  Master  Webster,  who  now 
has  the  floor. 

In  the  article  of  last  week,  "  How  to  Re- 
vive a  Grange,"  that  portion  relating  to  the 
duty  of  the  committee  should  have  .read, 
"  without  Importunity." 

How  many  granges  have  selected  a  motto 
for  their  grange,  and  who  has  selected  one 
for  the  State  Grange?  Tell  us  of  your 
choice,  patrons,  through  the  Rural. 

Dull  days,  hard  times,  with  rain  galore, 
Slim  purse,  low  wheat,  the  season  o'er 
Plows  idly  stand,  with  men  for  meals 
How  sad  and  blue  the  farmer  feels. 

The  following  receipt  costs  nothing,  is 
slmon  pure,  can  be  made  by  almost  any  one 
who  tries,  and  never  fails  in  beneficial  re- 
sults: First  take  equal  parts  of  friendship, 
benevolence  and  charity.  Then  take  a  full 
measure  each  of  justice,  truth  and  honor. 
Blend  all  together  with  a  gentle  hand.  Next 
take  all  the  love,  esteem  and  sympathy  you 
can  hold  In  your  heart,  and  let  it  be  thor- 
oughly permeated  by  politeness,  considera- 
tion and  deference.  Now  mold  together  all 
the  parts  with  unselfishness,  sobriety  and 
virtue.  If  your  ingredients  have  been  pure, 
and  you  will  faithfully  apply  the  receipt  to 
the  shortcomings  of  husband,  wife,  lover  or 
friend,  it  will  smooth  the  rough  places,  dis- 
pel the  dark  clouds  of  disagreement,  fault- 
finding, jealousy  and  recriminations,  and 
make  life  one  joyous,  happy,  heavenly  holi- 
day. On  receipt  of  stamp  the  above  will  be 
sent  free  to  any  afflicted  member  of  human- 
ity who  would  find  light  in  dark  places,  and 
who  would  catch  a  bright  ray  of  sunshine 
plucked  from  the  wings  of  peace. 


A  Farmer  on  Farming  Conditions. 

Address  by  Past  Master  Charles  Wood 
Before  Danville  Grange. 

At  the  recent  installation  of  officers  in 
Danville  Grange  Hon.  Charles  Wood,  the 
past  master  of  the  Grange  and  always  highly 
esteemed  among  its  members,  delivered  an 
able  address,  reviewing  the  history  of  Dan- 
ville Grange  and  reviewing  the  conditions 
which  at  this  time  affect  the  farmer.  Fol- 
lowing is  that  part  of  Mr.  Wood's  remarks 
relative  to  public  affairs: 

It  may  be  pertinent  at  this  time  to  review 
the  causes  which,  in  my  opinion,  have  led  to 
the  present  generally  demoralized  and  unsat- 
isfactory condition  of  agricultural  and  horti- 
cultural interests.  My  views  upon  what  is 
popularly  thought  to  be  the  ill  usage  of  the 
farmers,  and  the  hardness  of  their  lot  as 
compared  with  those  engaged  in  other  pur- 
suits, have  often  been  expressed  in  this 
Grange.  That  in  many  respects  the  farmer's 
occupation  is  very  laborious  and  unprofit- 
able is  conceded,  but  that  the  low  prices  of 
farm  products  is  the  fault  of  or  caused  by 
the  connivance  or  instigation  of  others  en- 


gaged in  other  pursuits  is  denied.  Exorbi- 
tant rates  of  transportation,  existing  always 
to  a  certain  extent  where  there  is  no 
competition,  heavy  warehouse  and  commis- 
sion charges,  manipulations  of  rings  and 
monopolies,  if  there  be  any,  to  control  the 
markets,  and  the  silver  and  monetary 
muddle,  are  only  comparatively  small  and 
incidental  factors  in  the  problem. 

Let  us  analyze  in  a  few  words  the  present 
state  of  production  in  the  world.  All  of  the 
old  members,  or  rather  all  the  members  old 
in  years,  very  well  remember  when  the 
daily  needs  of  the  cities  and  mining  popula- 
tion of  California — the  flour,  the  butter,  the 
beans,  the  salted  meats  and  dried  and 
canned  fruits — in  fact  nearly  everything  re- 
quired for  man's  sustenance  were  brought 
around  the  Horn  or  across  the  Isthmus  from 
the  Atlantic  States  or  from  Chili,  and  con- 
tinued to  be  thus  brought  for  10  or  1$  years 
after  the  discovery  of  gold,  when  the  pro- 
duction of  the  Pacific  coast  began  to  about 
equal  its  requirements.  In  the  space  of  25 
or  30  years  now  how  changed  !  To-day,  in 
the  article  of  wheat  alone,  the  exports  to 
foreign  markets  is  at  least  six  times  the 
home  consnmption.  We  now  produce  in 
large  exportable  quantities  almost  every- 
thing in  the  range  of  agricultural  and  horti- 
cultural products  and  must  find  a  market 
for  them  in  other  countries.  But  in  the 
meantime  is  California  and  the  Pacific  coast 
exceptional  in  this  direction  ?  By  no  means. 
Production  has  been  stimulated,  especially 
in  bread  supplies,  the  world,  over.  Aus- 
tralia, British  America,  India,  most  of  our 
vast  territory  between  the  Mississippi  river 
and  the  Rocky  mountains  and  parts  of  other 
counties,  have  been  added  to  the  wheat- 
producing  area  for  export,  while  with  im- 
proved methods  of  culture  and  labor-saving 
machinery,  the  older  States  and  Eur  pean 
countries,  if  we  except  England  and  perhaps 
Germany,  have  kept  up  their  respective 
production. 

What  is  the  result  ?  The  answer  must 
be,  a  visible  increase  in  breadstuff's  as  com- 
pared with  the  increase  of  the  world's  needs, 
the  increase  of  population  not  keeping  pace 
with  the  supply,  consequently  more  com- 
petition to  sell  and  tendency  to  lower  and 
frequently  unremunerative  prices.  Better 
facilities  by  canals,  railroads  and  steamer 
lines  have  also  been  a  potent  factor  in  equal- 
izing and  cheapening  prices  everywhere. 
Eight  or  nine  years  ago  ex- Governor  Low 
made  a  tour  of  the  world,  passing  through 
India.  Meeting  him  on  his  return,  he  said 
to  me  :  "  Mr.  Wood,  the  farmers  of  Amer- 
ica must  prepare  to  receive  much  lower 
prices  for  grain.  India  will  become  a  great 
competitor  with  its  cheap,  almost  pauper 
labor.  Railroads  are  being  built  traversing 
that  country  in  every  direction,  and  the 
short  cut  to  the  great  consuming  mart, 
England,  via  the  Suez  canal,  brings  England 
nearer  to  it  than  California."  A  true  predic- 
tion. Now,  while  this  is  the  condition  of 
the  wheat  market,  viz.,  the  production  of 
wheat  being  in  excess  of  reasonable  im- 
mediate use  for  it,  it  applies  to  many  other 
of  our  productions  locally — fruit,  for  in- 
stance. Markets  are  not  found  and  devel- 
oped as  fast  as  the  increase  of  our  orchards, 
hence  prices  are  in  many  instances  unre- 
munerative, and  large  quantities  of  fruit  go 
to  waste  because  unable  to  reach  con- 
sumers. 

The  question  arises,  where  is  the  remedy 
for  this  unfortunate  state  of  affairs  ?  I  have 
been  and  still  am  an  optimist,  at  least  so 
Sister  Wood  says,  and  am  apt  to  look  upon 
the  bright  side  of  things.  Somewhat  like  the 
Irishman  In  the  oft-told  story  who  had  occa- 
sion to  cross  a  field  where  there  was  a  bull. 
Before  passing  the  animal  he  was  much 
amused  at  its  pawing  and  bellowing  and  he 
laughed  heartily  as  he  imitated  its  antics. 
Mr.  B.,  however,  was  not  satisfied  with  sim- 
ple threatenings,  but  took  after  the  Irish- 
man and  helped  him  back  over  the  fence. 
"  Begorra  ! "  says  the  latter  as  he  picked 
himself  up  and  rubbed  his  bruises,  "  It's 
lucky  I  had  me  laugh  first."  Therefore  it 
has  been  a  pleasure  to  anticipate  and  expect 
better  things,  even  if  not  realized  in  the  end. 
So  my  hope  and  belief  is  that  more  pros- 
perous times  are  to  come  for  the  farmer 
within  a  few  years.  The  area  in  the  United 
States  suitable  for  the  cultivation  of  wheat, 
comparatively  speaking,  is  about  all  occu- 
pied and  cannot  increase  as  rapidly  as  the 
population,  and  the  same  is  true  of  most 
other  countries.  Besides,  there  may  be 
partial  or  total  failures  in  some  sections  of 
the  world,  which  would  materially  reduce 
the  present  surplus  and  thus  enhance  prices. 
The  fruit  market  will  probably  correct  Itself 
as  a  more  comprehensive  and  systematic 
distribution  is  developed  to  sections  of  the 
world  where  fruit  would  be  welcomed. 

A  bright  lady  in  Baltimore  has  suggested 
a  way  to  meet  the  deficiency  in  the  revenue 
of  the  country  anticipated  by  our  Demo- 
cratic friends.   She  proposes  to  have  all 


bachelors  taxed,  and  estimates  that  $5  per 
head  on  those  with  an  Income  of  $500 
yearly,  to  increase  the  tax  with  increase  of 
income,  would  raise  the  amount  of  expected 
deficiency,  say  $40,000,000.  I  would  suggest 
an  amendment  that  all  maiden  ladies  above 
a  certain  age  be  taxed  every  fourth  or  leap 
year.  This  might  encourage  matrimony, 
increase  the  population  and  cause  a  greater 
consumption  of  our  products. 

It  has  generally  been  supposed  that  farm 
property  was  encumbered  by  mortgage  to 
a  much  larger  extent  than  other  real  estate. 
The  official  report  of  the  last  census  now 
shows  it  to  be  much  less.  "The  mortgaged 
farms  constitute  but  one-fourth  of  the  num- 
ber of  farms  in  the  United  States,  the  other 
three-quarters  being  owned  free  of  incum- 
brance. The  average  mortgage  represents 
one-third  of  the  value  upon  which  it  is 
secured,  but  the  total  amount  of  farm  mort- 
gages is  hardly  the  one-tenth  of  the  total 
value  of  all  our  farms.  Out  of  every  one 
hundred  farms  more  than  seventy  are  fully 
paid  for  and  less  than  thirty  are  mortgaged. 
Four-fifths  of  the  amount  of  debt  on  farms 
and  homes  was  Incurred  to  buy  and  improve 
the  property.  Can  any  other  country  in  the 
world  make  so  favorable  an  exhibit  of  its 
farmers'  condition  ?  It  is  the  more  remark- 
able here  because  of  the  marvelous  changes 
in  agriculture  since  the  rebellion,  the  vast 
area  of  new  land  converted  Into  farms  and 
consequent  tendency  of  lower  prices  for 
farm  products.  Most  of  farmers  begin  life 
poor,  with  their  labor  only  as  capital.  Prob- 
ably no  other  industry  in  America  carries 
anything  like  so  small  a  proportion  of  real 
estate  indebtedness.  The  farmers  are  to  be 
congratulated  upon  this  showing.  In  my 
judgment  they  have  suffered  less  by  the 
panic  and  failures  of  the  past  year  than 
those  persons  engaged  in  other  industrial  or 
commercial  pursuits. 


Six  New  Members  for  Watsonville 

A  friend  writes  from  Watsonville  Grange 
that  a  class  of  six  persons  is  about  to  be 
taken  in,  the  first  Saturday  in  March  having 
been  set  for  the  day.  The  writer  adds  the 
reflection  that  now  when  times  are  hard  Is  a 
good  time  to  unite  for  the  benefits  of  co- 
operation.   

Monkeys  Make  Pottery  and  Wine. 

An  extraordinary  story  is  told  by  the  Lon- 
don Daily  News,  which  states  that  Dr.  Mac- 
gowan  has  returned  to  Tien  tsin,  bringing 
with  him,  among  other  curious  discoveries, 
some  particulars  of  a  race  of  Manchurian 
monkeys  Inhabiting  the  mountain  region  of 
the  great  wall  of  China.  They  are  said  to 
know  how  to  make  pottery — more  remark- 
able still,  they  are  represented  as  having 
made  extraordinary  progress  In  the  art  of 
making  wine.  A  recent  edition  of  the  official 
history  of  Yungping  states  that  lately  a  large 
body  of  immigrating  monkeys  passed  a  cer- 
tain village  in  crossing  from  one  mountain 
to  another.  The  boys  of  the  village  clapped 
their  hands  and  shouted  at  the  spectacle, 
and  the  monkeys,  being  frightened,  fled, 
taking  their  young  in  their  arms,  but  drop- 
ping in  their  flight  a  number  of  earthen 
vessels,  some  of  which  would  hold  a  quart. 
On  opening  these  the  villagers  found  that 
they  contained  two  kinds  of  wine — a  pink 
and  a  green — that  had  been  made  from 
mountain  berries.  It  is  affirmed  that  the 
monkeys  store  this  liquor  for  use  in  the 
winter  when  the  water  is  all  frozen.  Dr. 
Macgowan  cites  other  independent  testi- 
monials to  similar  facts,  including  a  Chinese 
account  of  monkeys  in  Chekiang,  who  pound 
fruit  in  stone  mortars  to  make  into  wine,  and 
he  asks:  "  Is  it  likely  that  all  these  state- 
ments are  pure  inventions?" 


Making  Postage  Stamps. 

Every  part  of  postage-stamp  making  is 
done  by  hand.  The  designs  are  engraved 
on  steel,  200  stamps  on  a  single  plate. 
These  plates  are  Inked  by  two  men,  and 
then  are  printed  by  a  girl  and  a  man  on 
a  large  hand  press.  They  are  dried  as  fast 
as  printed,  and  then  gummed  with  a  starch 
paste  made  from  potatoes.  This  paste  is 
dried  by  placing  the  sheets  in  a  steam  fan- 
ning machine,  and  then  the  stamps  are  sub- 
jected to  a  pressure  of  2000  tons  in  a  hy- 
draulic press.  Next  the  sheets  are  cut  so 
that  each  one  contains  100  stamps,  after 
which  the  paper  between  the  stamps  is  per- 
forated, and  after  being  pressed  the  sheets 
are  filed  away.  If  a  single  stamp  is  injured 
the  whole  sheet  is  burned. 


Men  are  but  for  a  day,  but  principles  en- 
dure and  must  be  contended  for  after  to-day. 
Springfield  Republican, 


Speed  of  Trains. 

The  real  danger  in  increasing  the  speed  of 
expresses  driven  by  steam  does  not  lie  in 
incidental  risks.  It  is  not  denied  that  a 
modern  locomotive  might  be  built  which 
could  run  up  to  90  or  possibly  100  miles  an 
hour,  if  the  lines  were  straight.  It  is  the 
curves  of  the  existing  lines  which  render 
any  such  speeds  impossible,  unless  the 
weight  of  the  engines  and  trains  were  also 
increased  far  beyond  what  the  bridges  and 
permanent  way  would  bear.  At  the  first 
sharp  curve  the  100-mile  express  would  fly 
off  the  rails.  The  necessary  relation  of 
these  curves  to  speed  is  accurately  known, 
and  it  is  that,  and  not  the  lack  of  power, 
or  novel  dangers  from  wind  pressure  or 
boiler  explosions,  which  sets  the  limit  to 
modern  train  speed.  As  the  force  tending 
to  throw  off  the  line  a  train  running  at  the 
speed  of  150  miles  an  would  be  about  six 
and  a  half  times  greater  than  that  which  a 
steam  express  train  resists  at  a  curve  when 
running  at  62  miles  an  hour,  it  is  plain  that 
the  present  lines  could  not  be  used  for  the 
"  lightning  express,"  even  though  the  electro- 
motor were  substituted  for  the  steam  engine. 
The  lines  must  not  only  be  stronger,  but 
straighter  than  would  be  possible  by  any 
modification  of  their  present  forms. — 
Kuhlows. 


The  Electrical  Horsewhip. 

It  seems  doubtful,  says  an  exchange, 
whether  objection  can  be  brought  against 
the  latest  form  of  horsewhip,  which  is  con- 
structed so  as  to  give  a  slight  electric  shock 
to  the  animal.  The  handle,  which  is  made 
of  celluloid,  contains  a  small  Induction  coil 
and  battery,  the  circuit  being  closed  by 
means  of  a  spring  push.  The  extremity  of 
the  whip  consists  of  two  small  copper  plates 
insulated  from  each  other,  each  of  which  is 
provided  with  a  tiny  point.  The  plates  are 
connected  with  the  induction  coil  by  means 
of  a  couple  of  fine  insulated  wires.  As  a 
means  of  surprising  a  sluggish  animal  into 
doing  his  best  work  without  the  infliction  of 
physical  pain,  the  electrical  horsewhip  will, 
by  many,  be  hailed  with  gladness. 


Sale  of  Draft  Stallions. 

Attention  is  specially  called  to  the  sale  of 
imported  draft  stallions  by  Theo.  Skillman, 
to  be  held  in  this  city  at  the  yards  of  Killip 
&  Co.,  on  the  8th  of  March.  The  horses  to 
be  offered  were  selected  personally  In  France 
and  England  by  Mr.  Skillman,  and  repre- 
sent the  best  families  of  their  kind;  and  they 
have  proved  their  merit  by  service  in  this 
State.    The  opportunity  is  a  rare  one. 


Beware  of  Ointments  for  Catarrh  That 
Contain  Mercnry, 

As  mercury  will  surely  destroy  the  sense  of  smell  and 
completely  derange  the  whole  system  when  entering 
It  through  the  mucous  surfaces.  Such  articles  should 
never  be  used  except  on  prescriptions  from  reputable 
physicians,  as  the  damage  they  will  do  is  tenfold  to 
the  good  you  can  possibly  derive  from  them.  Hall's 
Catarrh  Cure,  manufactured  by  F.  J.  Cheney  A  Co., 
Toledo,  O.,  contains  no  mercury,  and  is  taken  inter- 
nally, acting  directly  upon  the  blood  and  mucous 
surfaces  oi  the  system.  In  buying  Hall's  Catarrh 
Cure  be  sure  you  get  the  genuine.  It  is  taken  inter- 
nally, and  made  In  Toledo,  Ohio,  by  F.  J.  Cheney  & 
Co.  Testimonials  free. 

»-  Sold  by  Druggists,  price  76c.  per  bottle. 


LOOK  AT  THIS  ! 

40O  yards  of  white- 
waahlt  g  may  be 
doDe  In  one 
Hour  by 

WAINWRIGHT'S 

Whitewashing  Machine 

TREE  SPRAYER. 

Machines  at  prices  from 
$3  to  $50. 

Seud  (or  Circulars  of 
Spraying  Apparatus,  Oar- 
den  and  Lawn  Sprinklers, 
Hose,&c    Agents  Wanted. 

Win.  WainwrJght, 

14  Hayes  St. ,  San  Francisco. 

Contracts  taken  for  Urge 
jobs  of  Whitewashing  and 
Tree  Spraying. 


CHEAP,  CHEAP,  CHEAP 

 HO8E8  

Strong  two-year-old  field-grown  Rotes  on  their  own 
roots,  all  true  to  name,  of  the  following  rsriet'es: 

Adrleoe  Christopheles,  Aurora,  Beauty  of  Stspleford, 
Chestnut  Hybrid,  Couquette  oe  Alps,  Capt.  Christy, 
Duchesse  do  Brabank,  Emperor  of  Morocco,  General  da 
Taitar,  Oold  of  Ophir,  General  Jacqnemlnot,  Infant  du 
France,  Jean  Ducher,  La  France,  La  Marque,  Lady 
Emilie  Feel,  Mad.  Camille,  Mad.  Bravy,  Mad.  Berand, 
Mad.  Clement  Massler,  Mad.  Lambard,  Mad.  Jos. 
Schwarz,  Maria  Ducber,  Marque  oe  Vivien,  Marque  de 
Feneloo,  Marechal  Ferry,  Marechal  Neil,  Melville,  Mooa 
Pink,  Princess  Stephany,  Reave  de  Ore,  Heine  Maria 
Henrietta,  Rainbow,  Safrono,  Sunset,  San.  Gernuine  St. 
Piere,  Solfetevo,  Striped,  Triompbe  de  Bordeoux,  Ulrlch 
Bruner,  W.  A.  KichardtOD,  Yellow  Banksia  and  others. 

Purchaser  may  select  any  varieties.  Five  plants  for 
one  dollar.  60  plants  In  90  varieties,  my  selection,  for 
*>.:.«.   100  plants  in  30  varieties,  my  selection,  for  $16. 

Address  F.  LTJDEM  ANN,  Paclflo  Nursery, 
Baker  and  Lombard  Sts  .,  San.FranclBoo. 


Febiuary  24,  1894. 
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Eleotrioity  in  1900. 

The  editors  of  four  of  the  leading  authori- 
ties, in  response  to  an  invitation  to  give  their 
ideas  on  the  probable  development  of  elec- 
tricity and  its  application,  promise  some 
wonderful  changes  before  the  dawn  of  the 
next  century.  The  editor  of  the  Electrical 
World  says:  "  We  can  expect  no  great  im- 
provement in  dynamos  and  motors,  as  they 
now  return  in  electricity  as  high  as  97  per 
cent  of  the  energy  supplied  to  them.  The 
arc  lamp  is  practically  perfect  electrically, 
and,  while  notable  improvements  may  be 
made  in  the  present  form  of  the  incandes- 
cent lamp,  nothing  startling  can  be  expected. 
Electric  railway  traction  will  undoubtedly 
supersede  all  other  methods  for  urban  use, 
and  by  the  extension  of  networks  in  the 
country,  promises  to  largely  revolutionize 
rural  life;  its  application,  however,  to  long 
trunk  lines  seems  improbable.  The  elec- 
trical transmission  of  power  will  receive 
enormous  extensions  and  probably  entirely 
take  the  place  of  steam  power  within  a 
radius  of  several  hundred  miles  of  water 
powers  and  in  the  vicinity  of  coal  fields, 
whence  the  energy  of  coal  will  be  distrib- 
uted by  means  of  the  electric  current  instead 
of  the  coal  itself  being  transported.  The 
electric  light  will  probably  entirely  supersede 
all  other  kinds  of  illumination  in  cities,  towns 
and  thickly  settled  rural  districts,  and  elec- 
tric motors  will  gradually  enter  into  all  op- 
erations requiring  power,  and  more  and 
more  narrow  the  field  of  the  steam  engine, 
if,  with  the  gas  engine  as  an  ally,  it  does  not 
drive  it  out  entirely.  Telephoning  across 
the  Atlantic  is  a  probability,  and  seeing  by 
electricity  a  possibility." 

The  editor  of  the  Electrical  Review  also 
believes  in  the  sure  advent  of  the  trans- 
atlantic telephone,  the  further  development 
of  the  transmission  of  electric  power,  and 
especially  an  elaboration  of  the  domestic 
use  of  electricity.  On  this  last  point  he 
says:  "Electric  heating  is  now  an  impor- 
tant element  in  the  rapidly  extending  railway 
business,  replacing  the  disagreeable  and 
dangerous  car  stove,  and  is  advancing  into 
the  domain  of  the  coal  furnace  and  gas 
range,  bringing  cleanliness,  convenience  and 
economy  with  it.  When  fully  perfected  and 
understood,  the  electric  heater  will  be  one 
of  the  greatest  boons  that  the  electrical  en- 
gineer has  given  us.  Every  housewife  will 
rise  up  and  call  him  blessed,  and  every  hus- 
band will  bless  him  and  not  rise  up  !  He 
can  He  abed  and  increase  or  originate  heat 
In  room  and  kitchen  by  simply  turning  a 
switch  or  pressing  a  button.  Even  this  ef- 
fort may  be  dispensed  with,  and  a  clockwork 
attachment  press  the  button  automatically." 

The  editor  of  the  Electrical  A%e  coincides 
with  this  prophetic  view  of  the  household 
run  by  electricity.  This  is  his  view  of  what 
we  will  have  by  the  year  1900:  "  I  expect 
to  see  our  homes,  offices,  stores,  etc.,  heated 
by  electricity.  This  system  of  heating  is 
entirely  practicable,  the  only  question  in- 
volved being  the  all-important  one,  cost.  It 
probably  will  be  made  popular  by  supplying 
electricity  from  large  central  stations  through 
street  mains,  connecting  the  premises  there- 
with. Electricity  may  then  be  used  for 
cooking  and  doing  what  mechanical  work 
may  be  necessary  about  the  house,  store 
or  factory.  It  can  be  made  to  perform  all 
of  these  duties  by  simply  turning  a  little 
handle  or  pushing  a  button.  Electricity  will 
be  used  to  accomplish  a  thousand  and  one 
different  things  to  save  us  labor,  and  in  di- 
rections little  dreamed  of  at  present.  New 
things  and  applications  are  being  constantly 
developed;  it  only  needs  more  popular  fa- 
miliarity with  them  to  find  a  wider  use  for 
them." 

The  editor  of  Electric  Powtr  joins  all 
these  and  goes  even  further.  Among  the 
Items  of  his  prophetic  vision  are  some  bits 
of  domestic  beatitude  like  the  following: 

"In  1900  we  shall  probably  have  brought 
down  the  cost  of  current  and  of  utensils 
to  such  a  degree  as  to  allow  even  people 
in  moderate  circumstances  to  use  the 
cleanly  current  instead  of  the  coal  or  gas 
stove.  Then  will  the  millennium  of  the 
servant  girl  have  broken  into  dawn.  The 
overhead  or  trolley  system  will  very  prob 
ably  be  superseded  by  a  system  not 
more  obtrusive  than  the  cable  on  Broad- 
way— a  conduit  system.  The  cars  running 
underground  will  be  propelled  by  elec- 
tricity. 

"  In  six  years  we  can  look  for  the  super- 
session of  the  incandescent  lamp  as  it  is  at 
present  by  a  new  lamp  evolved  along  the 
lines  sketched  out  by  Nikola  Tesla,  whose 
brilliant  discoveries  have  recently  been  fully 
enumerated  by  our  esteemed  confrere,  Mr. 
T.  Commerford  Martin.  The  new  lamp 
will  probably  be  without  filament,  but  will 
glow  by  the  luster  of  a  high-frequency  cur- 
rent properly  employed.    There  is  even  a 


possibility  of  the  present  bulb-shaped  lamp 
disappearing,  giving  way  to  a  long,  continu- 
ous tube  of  glass  hidden  away  behind  crev- 
ices and  casting  a  soft  light  upon  the  ceiling 
and  thence  down  upon  the  floor.  The  dis- 
infection of  the  city  will  probably  be  effected 
by  the  agency  of  electricity.  The  canal- 
boats  will  come  down  to  the  wharves  pro- 
pelled by  electricity.  The  streets  will  per- 
haps be  cleaned  by  an  electrically  driven 
brush,  and  a  mighty  exhaust  fan  in  city 
hall,  driven  by  a  motor,  may  serve  to  pur- 
ify it."  _^ 

The  Heat  from  the  San. 
Those  who  have  paid  attention  to  this 
subject  are  aware  that  the  remarkable  doc- 
trine first  propounded  by  Helmholtz  removed 
all  real  doubt  from  the  matter.  It  is  to  this 
eminent  philosopher  we  owe  an  explana- 
tion of  what  at  first  seemed  to  be  a  par- 
adox. He  explained  how,  notwithstanding 
that  the  sun  radiates  Its  heat  so  profusely, 
no  indications  of  the  inevitable  decline  of 
beat  can  be  as  yet  discovered,  says  the 
Fortnightly  Review. 

If  the  sun  had  been  made  of  solid  coal 
from  center  to  surface,  and  if  that  coal  had 
been  burned  for  the  purpose  of  sustaining 
the  radiation,  it  can  be  demonstrated  that  a 
few  thousand  years  of  solar  expenditure  at 
the  present  rate  would  suffice  to  exhaust  all 
the  heat  which  the  combustion  of  that  great 
sphere  of  fuel  could  generate.  We  know, 
however,  that  the  sun  has  been  radiating 
heat,  not  alone  for  thousands  of  years,  but 
for  millions  of  years.  The  existence  of 
fossil  plants  and  animals  would  alone  suffice 
to  demonstrate  this  fact. 

We  have  thus  to  account  for  the  extremely 
remarkable  circumstance  that  our  great 
luminary  has  radiated  forth  already  1000 
times  as  much  heat  as  could  be  generated  by 
the  combustion  of  a  sphere  of  coal  as  big  as 
the  sun  is  at  present,  and  yet,  notwithstand- 
ing this  expenditure  in  the  past,  physics 
declare  that  for  millions  of  years  to  come 
the  sun  may  continue  to  dispense  light  and 
heat  to  its  attendant  worlds  with  the  same 
abundant  prodigality.  To  have  shown  how 
the  apparent  paradox  could  be  removed  is 
one  of  the  most  notable  achievements  of 
the  great  German  philosopher. 

What  Helmholtz  did  was  to  refer  to  the 
obvious  fact  that  the  expenditure  of  heat  by 
radiation  must  necessarily  lead  to  shrinkage 
of  the  solar  volume.  This  shrinkage  has 
the  effect  of  abstracting  from  a  store  of 
potential  energy  in  the  sun  and  transforming 
what  it  takes  into  the  active  form  of  heat. 
The  transformation  advances  pari-passu 
with  the  radiation,  so  that  the  loss  of  heat 
arising  from  the  radiaton  is  restored  by  the 
newly  produced  heat  derived  from  the 
latent  reservoir. 

Such  is  an  outline  of  the  now  famous 
doctrine  universally  accepted  among  the 
physicists.  It  fulfills  the  conditions  of  the 
problem,  and  when  treated  by  arithmetical 
calculation  it  is  not  found  wanting. 


use  ST.  JACOBS  OIL 


Nature's  Models. 
When  a  man  competes  with  Nature  in 
engineering  problems  he  is  left  far  in  the 
rear,  says  the  Engineer.  This  is  particularly 
the  case  In  the  appliance  of  power  for  speed. 
The  wild  duck  is  about  the  last  bird  we 
should  expect  speed  from;  It  has  enormous 
surface,  is  very  heavy  forward,  and  has  a 
comparatively  long  neck  and  a  heavy  head, 
with  all  it  has  very  small  wings,  but  a  wild 
duck  is  one  of  the  swiftest  birds  in  flight, 
surpassed  only  by  the  wild  goose,  which  is 
even  more  heavily  handicapped.  The  whale 
is  a  lubberly  craft— so  to  call  it — modeled 
on  the  lines  of  a  Dutch  galliot.  Its  pro- 
pellers are  exactly  the  reverse  of  what  we 
should  suppose  the  correct  position,  lying 
horizontally  on  the  water  when  at  rest,  in- 
stead of  being  vertical  in  it,  as  a  vessel's 
propellers  are.  Moreover,  the  flukes  of  the 
whale's  screw  are  very  small  indeed,  and  are 
also  the  reverse  of  what  man  makes.  They 
have  the  least  surface  at  the  tip  and  are 
largest  at  the  hub — or  junction  of  the  body — 
but  a  whale  goes  through  the  water  with  this 
apparatus  like  a  fast  steamboat,  and  can 
tow  a  heavy  wnaleboat  full  of  men  at  a  most 
surprising  velocity  for  a  long  time.  These 
instances  prove  our  contention — that  we 
have  a  good  deal  to  learn  yet  in  the  applica- 
tion of  power  to  bodies  moving  through 
fluids,  either  of  air  or  water. 


Turkey  red  on  cotton 

em  that  won't  freeze,  boil 
1 1  I  orwushout.  No  other 
will  dolt.  Package  to 
color21bs.,by  mall,  10 
^       _  cts. :  8 ,  any  color— tor 
wool  orcotton,40c.  Big  pay  Agent*.  Wrlteqiilok Men- 
iwnthUpapcr.  FRENCH  DYE  CO.Va.sar.Mloh 


You  Dy 

30  minutes 


PAINS 


And  all  tb«  Would  Kncns  »h«  CURB  u  suRm. 
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TOWN  WATER  WOTITTW 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes. 

NO.   180  BBALB  STREET.  SAN   PRANOISOO,  OAL. 

Iron  cut,  punched  and  formed,  for  making  pipe  on  ground  where  required.  All  kinds  of  Toole  supplied  foi 
making  Pipe.     Estimates  given  when  required.     Are  prepared  for  coating  all 
sizes  of  Pipes  with  a  composition  of  Coal  Tar  and  Asphaltum. 


Wonderful  Canal  System  of  Prance. 

An  official  document  shows  that  the  length 
of  navigable  waterways  in  France  is  some 
8ooo  miles,  of  which  650  are  returned  as 
tidal,  2100  miles  navigable  without  works, 
2250  miles  canalized  rivers,  and  3000  miles 
of  canals,  and  of  this  vast  network  of  in- 
terior navigation,  the  government  has  all 
but  seven  per  cent  in  charge,  the  system 
having  been  brought  to  its  present  condition 
at  a  cost  of  $300,000,000  for  construction 
and  purchase,  and  $25,000,000  for  conces- 
sions, with  an  annual  cost,  also,  of  $325  per 
mile,  average,  for  maintenance.  The  num- 
ber of  vessels  employed  on  the  waterways  is 
about  16,000,  and  of  these  26  per  cent  have 
a  capacity  of  300  tons  or  more,  while  more 
than  half  of  them  have  a  capacity  exceeding 
100  tons;  the  number  of  foreign  boats  also 
using  the  French  canals  yearly  is  said  to 
exceed  2000.  The  motive  power  is  now 
almost  entirely  furnished  by  draught  ani- 
mals, though  a  few  steam  tugs  are  used  on 
the  Seine,  the  Oise  and  some  other  rivers, 
and  steam  cargo  boats  are  occasionally  met. 
Cable  towing  and  tow  locomotives  are  re- 
sorted to  a  limited  extent. 


Now,  the  basest  thought  possible  concern- 
ing man  is  that  he  has  no  spiritual  nature; 
and  the  foolishest  misunderstanding  of  him 
possible  that  he  has,  or  should  have,  no 
animal  nature.  For  his  nature  is  nobly 
animal,  nobly  spiritual — coherently  and 
irrevocably  so;  neither  part  of  it  may,  but  at 
its  peril,  expel,  despise  or  defy  the  other. — 
Ruskin. 

Liquid  fuel,  in  the  form  of  petroleum 
refuse,  has  been  tried  with  such  success  by 
the  German  naval  authorities  on  a  small 
scale  that  Signor  Cuniberti  of  the  Italian 
navy,  has  been  invited  to  visit  Germany 
and  conduct  further  experiments. 

Every  Inventor  Wants  a  Good  Patent 

Or  none  at  all.  To  secure  the  best  patents  Invent, 
ors  have  only  to  address  Dewey  &  Co.,  Pioneer 
Patent  Agents,  No.  220  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 

There  are  many  good  realms  why  Pacific  Coast  In- 
ventors should  patronize  this  Home  Agency. 

It  is  the  ablest,  largest,  best,  most  convenient, 
economical  and  speedy  for  all  Pacific  Coast  patrons. 

It  is  the  oldest  on  this  side  of  the  American  conti- 
nent, most  experienced,  and  every  way  reliable. 

It  has  the  largest  library  of  Patent  Law  books, 
American  and  Foreign  Patent  Office  Reports,  scien- 
tific and  mechanical  newspaper  files,  latest  works  on 
science,  art,  inventions,  and  mechanical  and  other 
new  discoveries. 

Conducted  from  1863  by  its  present  owners  (A.  T. 
Dewey,  W.  B.  Kwer  and  Geo.  H.  Strong)  this  agency 
has  the  best  knowledge  of  patents  already  issued, 
and  of  the  state  of  the  arts  in  all  lines  of  inventions 
most  common  on  this  coast. 

Patents  secured  in  the  United  States, Canada,  Mex- 
ico, all  British  colonies  and  provinces,  England  and 
other  civilized  countries  throughout  the  globe. 

Caveats  filed,  assignments  duly  prepared,  exami- 
nations made,  and  a  general  Patent  Agency  business 
conducted.  _  ,  , 

Established  and  successfully  and  popularly  con- 
ducted for  nearly  thirty  years,  our  patrons  number 
many  thousands,  to  whom  we  refer  with  confidence, 
as  men  of  iufluenceand  reliability.  Old  and  new  in- 
ventors are  cordially  offeted  the  complimentary  use 
of  our  library  and  free  advice,  etc.  Noother  agency 
can  afford  Pacific  States  inventors  half  the  advan- 
tages possessed  by  this  old,  well-tried  and  experi- 
enced firm. 


CABLED  FIELD  AND  HOG  FENCING 
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Also  Steel  Web  Picket  Fence  ana  Steel  Wlro 
Kence  Board.  Write  for  clrculnrs. 
DeKALB  FENCE  CO..  88  High  St.,  OeKalb,  III. 

JNO.  WOODLOOK,  26  Beale  St., 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL., 
General    Agents   for   Pacific  Slope. 
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ALIFORNIA  H RUITS 


—  AND  — 

HOW  TO  GROW  THEM. 

A  MANUAL  OF  METHODS  WHICH  HAVB  YIELDED 
GREATEST  SUCCESS;  WITH  LISTS  OF  VARIETIES 
BEST   ADAPTED   TO   THE  DIFFERENT 
DISTRICTS   OF  THE  STATE. 

PRACTICAL,  EXPLICIT, COMPREHENSIVE. 

Embodying  the  Experience  and  Methods  of  Hundred* 
of  Successful  Urowere,  and  Constituting  a  Trust- 
worthy Guide  by  which  the  Inexperienced 
may  Successfully  Produce  the  Fruits 
for  which  California  Is  Famous. 

SECOND  EDITION,  REYISED  AND  ENLARGED. 

BY  EDWARD  J.  WICKSON,  A.  M. 

Assoc.  Prof.  Agriculture,  Horticulture  and  Entomology, 
University  of  California;  Horticultural  Editor 
Pacific  Rural  Prims,  San  Franolaco;  Sec'y 
California  State  Horticultural  So- 
olety;  Pres.  California  State 
Floral  8oolety;  Eto. 

Large  Octayo — 599  Pages,  Fully  Illustrated. 

PRICE  $3,  POSTPAID. 

FOR  SALI  BY 

THE  DEWEY  PUBLISHING  CO., 

Publishers  Pacific  Rural  Press, 
220  Market  Street,  Elevator,  12  Front  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


STOCK  Bl  SCALES 


4  Tor|_ 
U.  S.  STANDARD.  FULLY  WARRANTED 

It *~  Delirsrad  at  your  R.  H.  Station  mod  amp)*  tint,  to 
buildiaf  and  tasting  aDowad  before  aeoeptaaee. 

OSGOOD  A  THOMPSON,  Bingtiamtonjir.il 

PORTABLE  PLATFORM  SCALES, 
TRUCKS,  ETO. 

Twenty-flve  per  cent  oheaper  than  any  other  cm  th 
market    Send  for  Catalogue. 

C.  H.LINDEMANN,  Agent. 

126  KEARNY  8TREET.  SAN  FBANOISOO. 


BUSINESS  COLLEGE. 

24  POST  STRBBT  SAN  FBANCISOO. 

FOR  SEVENTY-  FIVE  DOLLARS 

This  College  Instructs  In  Shorthand,  Typo-Writing,  Book- 
keeping, Telegraphy,  Penmanship,  Drawing,  all  the 
English  hranohos,  and  everything  pertalulng  to  business, 
for  full  six  months.  We  have  sixteen  teachers  and  give 
Individual  Instruction  to  all  our  pupils.  Our  school  has 
Its  graduates  In  every  part  of  the  Stole.  ITSKND  FOR 
CIRCULAR.    E.  P.  HEALD,  Pres.   O.  8.  IIALKY,  Sea 


ORANGE  CULTURE  IN  CALIFORNIA, 

Now  that  the  Interest  In  tho  culturo  of  the  orange  Is 
extending  bo  as  to  embraco  nearly  all  pirta  of  the  State, 
a  book  giving  tho  results  of  cxporlenco  In  part*  of  th. 
State  where  the  growth  of  the  fruit  has  boon  longeet  pur- 
suer1 will  be  found  of  wide  usefulness. 

"Orange  Culture  in  California  "  waa  written  by  Those 
A.  Garey  of  Los  Angolas,  after  many  years  of  practical 
experience  and  observation  In  tho  growth  of  the  fruit. 
It  Is  a  well-printed  hand-book  of  227  pages,  and  treats  of 
nursery  practice,  planting  of  orange  orohards,  oultlva- 
tlon  and  Irrigation,  pruning,  estimates  of  cost  of  planta- 
tions, best  varieties,  etc. 

Thobook  Is  sent  post-paid  at  tho  reduced  price  of  76 
oonts  per  oopy,  In  cloth  binding.  Addreas  DKWBY  PUB- 
LISHING CO.,  Publishers  "Paoiflo  Rural  Prea»,"  MO 
Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 
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WE  GIVE  ESPECIAL  ATTENTION  TO 

[t  Trees!  Decidaoas  Frnit  Trees ! 

ALEXANDER  &  HAMMON'S 

)  Bonito  Nurseries,  Biggs,  Butte  Co.,  Cal. 


i  i  i  i  i  i  i  i 


:-  SOFT  SHELL  -: 


i  i  i  i  i  i  i  i 


'.-WALNUT!  -: 


Our  Stock  of  TREES  and  VINES  is  Most  Complete 
in  EVERY  CLASS  ot  Fruits. 

A  LARGE  STOCK  OF  THOMPSON  S   SEEDLESS  GRAPES. 

SHIPPING,  CANNING  and  DRYINQ  Fru  ts  of  all  Kinds. 

Beet  Assortment  of  RAISIN  and  TABLE  GRAPES  in  California. 

Early  Stilpplng  Plums  ex  Spocialtv. 

SPECIAL  PRICES  FOE  TEEES  IN  LAEGE  QUANTITIES. 

DURING  the  last  three  years,  trees  grown  on  the  FEATHER  RIVER  BOTTOM  LANDS,  at  RIO  BON  IT  \  BUTTE 
COUNTY,  have  been  much  sought  after,  and  the  demand  (or  them  Is  Increasing  all  over  the  State  where  they 
have  been  planted.  Owing  to  the  peculiar  adaptability  of  the  sill  and  climate  of  this  section  for  growing  nursery 
stook,  the  trees  making  a  very  large  and  well-furnished  system  of  root  growth,  and  maintaining  a  correspondingly 
strong  and  vigorous  top,  maturing  the  wood  thoroughly,  we  are  enabled  to  supply  our  patrons  with  the  best  of 
trees,  healthy  In  every  respeot,  entirely  free  from  Insect  pests,  and  In  perfect  condition  for  transplanting. 

If  You  Are  Going  To  Plant  Trees,  It  Will  Pay  You  To  Corre- 
spond With  Us  Before  Purchasing. 
ALEX  /\  JNTJPIDrL   c*J  IIAMMON, 
BIGGS,  BUTTE  OODNTY  CALIFORNIA. 


FANCHBB  CREEK  NURSERY, 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 

FRUIT  TREES, 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES, 

GRAPE  VINES. 

SPECIALTIES    OLIVES,  ROSES,  PALMS. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  AND  PRICE  LIST. 

GEO.  O.  ROED1NQ,  Manage'. 


SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  TO 


FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  W'K'S,  FRESNO,  CAL. 


ALOHA  ORANGE  NURSERIES, 

PENRIN,  PLACER  COUNTY  CALIFORNIA. 

SPECIAL  OFFER  —  We  have  a  surplus  lu  the  following  No.  1  Trees,  and  qaota  the  low  price  of  8  ceuts  each  uutil 
same  Ik  sold: 


Incorporated  1884. 


500  Acres. 


Niles,  Alameda  Co.,  California. 

FRUIT  TREES, 

SHADE  TREES, 

EVERGREENS, 

PALMS  AND  FLOWERING  PLANTS. 

SPECIALTIES:  OLIVES— 38  sorts,  French,  Italian  and  Spanish. 

EOSES— 360  sorts,  all  the  leading  kinds,  new  and  old. 
CLEMATIS  25  Varieties. 


■  SEND  FOR  CATALOGUES. 


JOHN  ROCK,  Manager. 


P.  &c  H. 


P  &  TS. 


300ttlnaon  Plunu  on  F«»vh 
250  Traced/ 

OOO  flyman  "  " 

ISO  li  «■!«,■ »  •• 

SO  Bui  'bank  "  ** 

.10  Naf»uma  ** 

too  Clymaa  ~ 


K.X.I. 


Almond 


17.1  A  lexanaer, 

400  Halet, 

.100  K.  Crawford, 

IOO  I..  Crawford, 

3O0  r'oaler, 

175  NuM|iirtaanna, 

1"0  H»rr. 


IOO  Nalwa.v. 
SO  1. ■!>.■,  111. 

IOO  liro.  Lata. 

ISO  Levi  «  lint. 

ISO  I  V.  I..  Almond*. 
OO  Tfoorparli  «  prleoia, 
SO  Peavn  Apricot*. 


ORANGE  TREES  lower  than  ever,  write  to  us  »tatlng  your  wauta.  We  grow  all  our  Trees,  aud  they  are 
liardlwr  than  any  others    Priofs  run  froui  10  cent,  to  $5  each. 

PLANT  MORE  PALMH,  they  give  a  tropical  appearance  to  any  lawn  or  irarden. 

ORDER  THE  COLLECTION*  BELOW,  they  will  be  fouud  to  be  just  what  you  have  wanted. 

PALM  AND  CITRUS  COLLECTIONS  can  be  sent  at  any  time.    Oh'ysantheiuuui  collection  ready  after  March  1st. 


•  I  «  II  ru«  Tree  1'olleetlon.  1  Wash.  Navel,  1  Med.  Sweet,  1  Lisbon  Leiuou,  1  Tahiti  and  1  Trifoliata  Orange 
81  I'aln  Collection.   •„  Oal  Fan  Palms.  1  chanuerops  eieelsa,  1  Dracaua. 

•  I  Chryaanthemum  Collection.  25  different  vari. 

FRED.   O.    MltiES,  Manager. 


EST  /\  WTiISHED  1863. 


THOMAS  ]ViBHEjR.I]V9 

AGENT  FOR  CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  OO., 

LARGE  STOCK  OF 

FRUIT  €*3  ORNAMENTAL  TREES 

AT  REDUCED  RATES. 

SEEEB.  Kentucky  Blue  Grass,  Clover,  Vegetable,  Flower  and  Tree  Seeds.  SEXSTJjS. 

PRICK  CATALOGUE  MAILED  ON  APPLICATION. 

THOMA8  MEHERIN,     -     -     -    616  Battery  Street,  San  Francisco. 

P.  O.  Box  2069. 


ON 


ALMOND  TREES! 

California  Paper-Shell,  Nonpariel,  Ne  Plus  Ultra 
and  I.  X.  L. 


A  pamphlet  on  Almonds  mailed  free  of  charge  on  application. 

FRENCH  PRUNE.    All  kinds  of  leading  fruit  trees  for  sale. 


A  large  supply  of  the  GOLDEN  PEACH  and 
No  charges  made  for  baling  trees. 


NO  CHARGE  FOR  BALING. 

Address  PBR0Y  W.  TREAT,  •  - 


OONOORD,  OAL. 


SEE  OUR  EXHIBIT  AT  MIDWINTER  FAIR, 

---.ct  «A  £ver  for  A 

THREE 

1894. 


S.  E.  Corner  Manufacturers'  Bui  ding. 

FIRST  PRIZES  AT  THE  WORLD'S  r*A* 

ROOFING— 500,000  sq  feet  used  at  Midwinter  Fair. 
FRUIT  DRYINQ  PAPER— See  raisins  dried  by  our 

method 

BUILDING  PAPER.   PRESERVATIVE  PAINT. 

PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO.,  -  -  116  Battery  Stree, 

san  FRArxroisoo- 
E  0.  JUDAH,  Agent,  221  South  Broadway,  Lo§  Angeles, 

P.  <Sr  H. 


T3.  <teT3 


Is  Different  from  Others. 

It  Is  Intended  to  aid  tho  planter  In  selecting  the  Seeds 
best  adapted  for  bis  needs  aud  conditions  and  In  getting 
from  tbem  tbe  l>est  possible  results,  it  Is  not,  therefore, highly 
tlored  In  either  sense;  and  we  have  taken  great  care  that 
thing  worthless  be  put  In,  or  nothing  worthy  be  left  out.  We 
nvitea  trial  of  our  Seeds.  We  know  them  because  we  grow  them. 
Every  planter  of  Vegetables  or  Flowers  ought  to  know  about  our 
liree  warrants;  our  cash  discount*;  and  our  gift  of  agricultural 
papers  to  purchasers  of  our  Heeds.  All  of  these  are  explained  In 
the  Catalogue,  a  copy  of  wb  Ich  can  be  yours  for  tbe  asking. 

J.  H.  GREGORY  &  SON,  Marblehead.  Man. 


FOR  THE  SEASON  OF  1893-94. 

151  DDK  I)  ORANOB  TRKK8,  of  the  leading  varieties,  one  and  two-year  buds;  also  a  small  lot  of 
choice  budded  and  seedling  LEMON  TRICKS.  Sweet  Seedling  Oranges,  1  to  4  years  old.  Shade  and 
Ornamental  Plants.   Prices  to  suit  the  times. 

ORCHARD  AND  NUR8EKV  „  TH  KKMA  I.ITO,  BUTTE  COUNTY,  CAT,. 

For  prices  and  terms,  address 

OROVILLE  CITRUS  ASSOCIATION,  OROVILLE,  BUTTE  COUNTY,  CALIFORNIA. 

Correspondence  Solicited. 
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TWENTY.  FOITKTII  TF.1K. 

Oflico,  220  Mui  Strei  t. 


San  Joaquin's  Share  in  the  Fair. 


The  county  buildings  comprise  some  of  the  most  unique 
and  attractive  features  of  the  Midwinter  Fair  outfit,  and 
the  county  exhibits  are  the  backbone  of  its  industrial  dis- 
play so  far  as  natural  resources  are  concerned.  Without 
these  factors  the  Midwinter  Fair  would  fall  far  short  of  its 
present  standing  as  an  exponent  of  Oalifornia  progress 
and  achievement.  Due  credit  should  therefore  be  given 
to  county  enterprise  and  to  the  individual  efforts  which 
made  the  aggregate  possible. 

We  give  on  this  page  a  view  of  one  of  the  most  notable 


contemplation.  Its  cupola  also  affords  a  good  lookout 
over  the  fair  site  which  is  much  enjoyed.  The  building 
was  put  through  in  an  almost  incredibly  short  time,  and 
speaks  well  for  the  energy  and  sagacity  of  Mr.  P.  A.  Buell 
of  Stockton,  to  whom  the  management  of  the  whole  enter- 
prise was  entrusted. 


It  seems  that  it  will  require  more  time  to  develop  a 
general  county  organization  for  fruit  handling  in  Placer 
county.  The  announcement  is  made  that  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  several  of  the  already  existing  local  co-operative 
companies  had  entered  into  obligations  with  fruit-growers 


Orange  MarketiDg. 

As  was  anticipated,  the  injury  to  the  orange  crop  at  the 
south  by  the  frost  has  shown  itself  to  have  been  small 
when  the  abundance  of  the  sound  fruit  is  considered. 
There  is  now  a  large  amount  of  splendid  fruit  going  for- 
ward. Up  to  the  close  of  last  week  the  shipments  reached 
about  500  carloads  from  three  points— Riverside,  Arling- 
ton and  Casa  Blanca— and  this  is  thought  to  be  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  crop  of  that  section.  It  is  reported  that  of 
the  shipments  thus  far  made,  the  commission  merchants 
have  handled  about  one-quarter,  the  balance  being  sent 


THE  SAN  JOAQUIN  COUNTY  BUILDING  AT  THE  MIDWINTER  FAIR. 


of  the  county  structures,  that  of  San  Joaquin  county.  San 
Joaquin  has  a  good  record  for  enterprise  in  industrial  dis- 
plays. Its  earlier  work  under  grange  auspices  won  many 
tokens  of  excellence,  and  well  and  widely  advertised  the 
county  as  a  good  field  for  industrial  effort.  Naturally,  the 
Midwinter  display  is  the  greatest  of  all  its  achievements 
in  this  line,  and  one  which  shows  best  its  various  means  of 
wealth  creating,  for  it  bespeaks  in  its  entirety  the  enter- 
prise and  generosity  of  the  people,  and  in  its  materials 
displays  the  achievements  of  the  manufacturing  interests 
of  a  thriving  city  as  well  as  the  productions  of  rich  fields, 
orchards  and  gardens.  One  can  hardly  contemplate  the 
exhibitions  made  at  the  fair  without  feeling  the  conviction 
that  some  of  our  counties  are  fitted  to  rank  as  States  or 
empires  upon  the  basis  of  natural  and  developed  wealth 
and  successful  industry. 

The  engraving  shows  so  well  the  style  of  the  San 
Joaquin  building  that  little  description  is  necessary.  It 
is  of  commanding  dimensions  and  fitting  style.  Its  interior 
is  excellently  adapted  for  the  purposes  in  view,  and  affords 
not  only  opportunity  to  display  but  opportunity  to  see  and 
to  obtain  both  near  and  distant  views,  and  to  rest  during 


by  advances  of  money,  purchase  of  materials  and  invest- 
ment of  capital  in  shares,  which  would  make  it  difficult 
for  the  owners  of  such  companies  to  go  into  a  new  organi- 
zation, however  desirable  for  the  general  good,  it  was 
deemed  expedient  to  investigate  those  interests  and  con- 
sider the  possibilities  of  combining  them  in  a  general  con- 
solidation which  would  accomplish  the  great  objects  of  the 
union.  A  special  committee  was  appointed  to  report  upon 
this  meeting  will  be  held  March  10th.  It  would  seem 
likely  that  after  all  these  local  organizations  should  be  the 
units  and  then  they  can  perhaps  act  as  well  through  the 
State  Exchange  as  through  a  county  organization.  But 
time  will  show  the  best  way.  It  is  just  as  well  to  proceed 
slowly  and  circumspectly.  The  result  will  be  more  likely 
to  be  right  and  durable. 

A  Santa  Clara  Breeders'  Association  has  been 
formed  at  San  Jose  with  the  following  directors:  William 
Boots,  James  W.  Rea,  Naglee  Burke  and  Philo  Hersey- 
B.  D.  Murphy  was  elected  president  of  the  association. 
The  other  officers  elected  were:  Harry  Edwards,  vice- 
pres.;  S.  G.  Benson,  sec'y,  and  A.  Greeniger,  treas. 


forward  by  the  growers'  organization.  The  growers 
are  having  a  little  experience  this  year  which  is  of 
wide  significance.  Of  course  if  our  associated  or  co- 
operative fruit-selling  organizations  are  to  have  any 
force  or  efficiency,  they  must  have  the  power  to  hold  re- 
calcitrant members  to  their  agreements.  That  men  are 
disposed  to  escape  from  such  obligations  if  they  can,  when- 
ever it  seems  to  their  present  interest  to  do  so,  h  a  matter 
of  common  remark.  Now  that  we  are  undertaking  more 
than  ever  before  in  the  co-operative  method  of  doing  busi- 
ness, it  is  important  that  members  should  be  held  to  their 
obligations.  A  court  decision  has  just  been  rendered 
which  will  have  a  good  effect  in  this  direction.  The  On- 
tario Fruit  Exchange  was  compelled  to  bring  an  injunc- 
tion suit  against  J.  S.  Garcia,  a  member  of  the  exchange, 
enjoining  him  from  selling  oranges  to  the  Earl  Fruit  Com- 
pany. The  suit  was  settled  on  Monday.  Garcia  turned 
over  his  fruit  to  the  exchange  and  paid  the  costs.  This  is 
regarded  as  an  important  victory  for  the  exchange,  being 
an  acceptance  of  the  validity  and  binding  force  of  the 
contracts  made  by  the  various  exchanges  in  the  as- 
sociation. 
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The  Week. 

March  comes  in  gently.  Several  days  of  bright  Bun  and 
drying  soil  have  brought  many  fields  into  arable  shape, 
and  much  work  has  been  done  where  late  sowing  is  a  safe 
business.  Growth  is  still  backward;  in  fact,  the  present 
promise  is  that  we  shall  have  a  late  season  unless  the 
thermometer  shall  make  up  for  lost  time.  It  is  seldom 
that  early-blooming  trees  and  plants  are  held  back  until 
March. 

What  the  outlook  is  for  the  month  of  March  is  shown 
by  a  report  just  issued  by  the  Weather  Bureau,  which 
shows  that  in  San  Francisco  the  mean  March  temperature 
is  54°;  the  highest  in  23  years  was  80°,  and  the  lowest  in 
the  same  period  38°.  If  we  get  the  average  March  rain- 
fall, it  will  be  3.24  inches;  but  we  may  get  8  78,  as  in 
1879,  or  0.79  as  in  1873.  The  usual  wind  is  from  the  west. 

We  have,  then,  quite  a  variety  of  March  weather  to 
choose  from.  If  we  get  the  average  rain  and  the  mean 
temperature  we  shall  do  well  enough,  for  that  answers 
fully  for  growth,  and  gives  a  delightful  month,  which 
clothes  nature  with  bloom  and  covers  the  cultivated  field 
with  abundant  crops. 

It  is  said  that  the  ordinary  westward  winter  travel  is 
about  over,  but  the  arrivals  have  been  nothing  like  Mid- 
winter Fair  forecasts  counted  upon.  There  is  still  a  chance 
for  a  great  spring  movement  to  California.  The  two  great 
overland  railways  are  in  conflict  and  already  overland 
fares  have  been  cut  in  two.  Greater  dissection  is  expected. 
There  may  not  be  for  years  another  such  chance  for  a 
look  at  California  as  is  now  afforded,  and  this  will  bring 
an  inrush  which  may  enliven  things  considerably.  And 
the  railroads,  it  is  said,  make  most  when  they  charge  least. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  they  can  never  see  this  except  when 
they  get  blood  in  their  eyes. 

The  fire  demon  continues  his  destructive  work  on  the 
World's  Fair  grounds  at  Chicago.  On  Saturday  of  last 
week  the  magnificent  Agricultural  building,  pronounced 
by  many  good  judge*  the  most  sumptuous  and  beautiful  of 
the  World's  Fair  structures,  was  reduced  to  a  heap  of 
ruins.  It  was  with  difficulty  that  the  adjacent  structures 
were  saved.  The  incendiaries  seem  to  elude  the  police 
every  time. 


Tree  Leaves  as  Fodder. 

We  hope  we  shall  never  be  obliged  to  send  our  live 
stock  up  a  tree  to  pasture,  nor  to  breed  them  with  pre- 
hensile necks,  like  camelopards,  so  that  they  can  feed  from 
trees  without  climbing,  nor  that  we  shall  be  forced  to  climb 
the  trees  to  throw  down  leaves  for  them.  The  whole 
proposition  to  feed  live  stock  on  leaf  fodder  has  a  poverty 
cast  to  it,  which  we  hope  California  farming  will  never  be 
forced  to  assume. 

And  yet  the  use  of  tree  leaves  for  fodder  is  a  feature  of 
the  world's  farming  and  has  always  been  and  just  now 
seems  to  be  undergoing  a  revival — a  sort  of  pastoral  re- 
naissance, if  you  please.  It  comes  from  the  exceptional 
experience  of  European  countries  during  1893,  when  there 
was  a  drouth  on  the  continent,  to  the  like  of  which  the 
mind  of  man  does  not  caper.  They  did  not  get  anything 
like  Major  Powell's  requirement  of  rainfall  for  a  crop  and 
so  they  lost  their  crops,  and  not  only  that,  they  were 
hardly  put  to  to  gather  up  enough  green  stuff  to  keep 
their  farm  animals  alive.  This  serious  state  of  affairs  was 
probably  due  in  great  part  that  they  do  not  know  how  to 
farm  with  short  fall,  and  their  pasture  plants  were  shallow 
rooted,  to  keep  out  of  the  customary  wet,  and  when  there 
came  a  dry  year  their  famous,  time-honored  pastures  were 
baked  dry.  Under  such  conditions,  they  took  to  the  trees 
and  saved  their  live  stock  thereby. 

The  result  of  all  this  is  that  European  correspondents 
and  reports  are  laden  with  the  outcome  of  investigation 
of  tree  leaves  as  stock  food,  which  is  of  much  interest 
even  if  we  never  have  to  keep  our  stock  that  way.  Our 
consul  at  Chemnitz,  Mr.  Monaghan,  sends  to  the  State 
Department  an  item  giving  French  experience.  The 
French  recommend  exclusively  the  leaves  of  the  hazel, 
aspen  (trembling  poplar),  ash,  elm  and  willow.  The 
yield  of  the  leaves  of  these  trees  to  a  100  parts  is: 

Wood 

Kind.  Protein.     Extracts.     Pulp.  Ashes. 

Aspen  ♦  26  7  7.3  2 

Ash  4.4  26.3  6.6  3.8 

Elm  -..4.7  24.6  7.6  3.1 

Willow  4.9  25  7.4  2.7 

Hazel  i.8  26.3  6.8  2.1 

According  to  the  descriptions  of  practice  given  by  Mr. 
Monaghan,  the  leaves,  after  being  gathered,  are  spread  on 
the  barn  floor  to  the  depth  of  3  to  4  inches,  and  are  turned 
once  a  day.  They  dry  in  from  3  to  5  days,  according  to 
the  weather.  When  dry  they  are  piled  up  ready  for  use. 
It  is  profitable,  before  serving,  to  prepare  each  day's  sup- 
ply 24  hours  beforehand.  There  is  mixed  with  the  leaves 
to  be  served  each  day  a  small  amount  of  chopped-up 
turnips,  leaving  the  whole  to  ferment.  Just  before  feed- 
ing, clover  hay  or  lucerne  is  added.  This  food  has  been 
found  especially  good  for  milch  cows. 

Young  shoots  and  branches  of  trees  with  their  new 
leaves  are  picked  off  every  five  years  and  fed  to  sheep. 
These  animals  are  very  fond  of  the  aspen  because  of  its 
resinous  and  sweet  buds.  Willow  leaves  and  bark  mixed 
with  oats  are  regarded  as  a  very  pleasant,  nutritious  and 
strengthening  food  for  horses. 

It  is  not  good  to  feed  the  leaves  green;  in  fact,  the  cattle 
prefer  them  dried.  Again,  they  should  be  served  only 
with  other  fodder.  The  bitter  and  astringent  juices,  even 
in  the  dry  leaves,  unfit  them  for  wholly  taking  the  place 
of  hay  or  other  foods;  they  are  a  good  auxiliary,  especially 
at  a  time  when  other  foods  are  dear.  When  the  leaves 
are  young  they  contain  a  large  quantity  of  nitrogen.  As 
the  season  advances  this  grows  less,  as  do  also  their  nour- 
ishing properties.  When  to  begin  to  harvest  the  leaves  is 
therefore  an  important  point.  Farmers  who  have  experi- 
mented say  that,  in  Europe,  in  July  and  August,  when  the 
leaves  are  full  grown,  is  the  best  time. 

Of  the  trees  mentioned  above  as  approved  by  the 
French  we  have  several  native  species  well  distrib- 
uted over  the  State,  so  that  we  can  take  to  the  woods  if 
famine  comes,  and  know  beforehand  how  much  protein 
and  starch  to  expect  from  each  tree  we  encounter.  There 
is  another  interesting  phase  to  the  matter,  and  that 
is  that  an  ornamental  shrub  or  small  tree  which  has  been 
quite  largely  distributed  in  this  State  has  secured  high 
stand  in  Europe  as  a  fodder  tree,  and  is  richer  in  nitroge- 
nous or  strength-giving  matters  than  those  already  men- 
tioned. It  is  the  "  strawberry  tree"  or  Spanish  madrone, 
Arbutus  unedo,  which  is  growing  and  fruiting  freely  in  the 
University  gardens  in  Berkeley. 

We  read  in  a  London  journal  that  there  was  recently 
sent  to  the  French  Minister  of  Agriculture,  from  the  farm 
of  Mons.  Lang,  in  the  island  of  Corsica,  some  leaves  of  the 
strawberry  tree,  and  meal  which  had  been  made  from 
them.  Mons.  Lang  had  for  some  time  observed  that 
horses  and  cattle,  when  being  driven,  would  stop  often  to 
seize  a  few  dried  leaves  of  the  strawberry  tree.  They  did 
not  taste  the  green  leaf,  evidently  on  account  of  its  bitter 
taste.  In  Corsica,  this  discovery  was  looked  upon  with 
great  pleasure,  as  forage  is  very  rare  there,  while  the 
strawberry  tree  exists  in  abundance,  and  will  yield  on  an 


average  about  16  cwt.  of  dried  leaves  per  acre.  During 
the  past  year  a  ration  of  this  feeding  substance  mixed  with 
the  thick  leaves  of  the  cactus  was  given  to  cattle,  which 
contains  95  per  cent  of  water.  Varying  it  with  4J  pounds 
of  cake  and  watering  with  a  little  salted  water,  it  shar- 
pened the  appetite  of  the  animals.  Horses,  after  the  sec- 
ond day,  prefer  the  leaves  of  the  strawberry  tree  even  to 
ordinary  hay.  The  leaves  should  be  gathered  dry,  cutting 
with  the  sickle  the  extrimeties  of  the  branches;  but  if  they 
are  cut  green  they  should  be  dried  in  the  sun,  when  they 
will  lose  about  60  per  cent.  According  to  MM.  Grandeau 
and  Bou  ssingault,  the  composition  of  the  strawberry  tree 
leaf  compared  with  hay  is  as  follows: 

Leaves.  Hay. 

Water. —   10.20  18.00 

Nitrogenous  matters   6.87  7.20 

Starchy  matters   62.87  44.20 

Fatty  matters   3.70  3.80 

Mineral  matters   3.74  7,<jo 

Fibrous  matters   12.60  24.20 

Totals  100.00  100.00 

Thus  the  records  show  the  possession  of  fodder  resources 
which  in  its  fullness  even  hoary  old  Europe  has  but  just 
discovered.  They  must  have  always  been  aware,  as  we 
have  been,  of  the  browsing  of  stock  on  low  shrubs,  but  the 
feeding  of  stock  on  regularly  gathered  crops  of  tree  fodder 
seems  to  be  new.  And  what  a  sensation  it  must  be  to  dis- 
cover a  new  resource  in  Europe!  It  immediately  adds 
another  story  to  their  pasture  fields,  for  while  there  are 
good  years  when  the  grass  will  grow  on  the  ground  and 
the  trees  will  store  nutriment  in  their  trunks  and 
branches,  there  will  come  dry  years  when  the  ground  will 
be  bare  and  the  diligent  farmer  will  set  his  mower  to  a 
higher  cut  and  gather  in  the  tree  tops.  Surely  this  is  not 
so  bad  a  world  after  all,  when  we  come  to  understand  it. 

Wb  print  on  another  page  the  plan  upon  which  the 
raisin  producers  of  the  San  Joaquin  valley  propose  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  marketing  of  their  product.  Not  only  was 
a  plan  decided  upon  but  a  body  of  11  directors  was  chosen 
to  carry  out  the  plan.  It  is  widely  significant  that  a  com- 
mittee having  in  hand  such  a  vexed  question,  involving 
so  many  interests  and  the  harmonizing  of  so  many  planB, 
should  propose  a  scheme  of  organization  which  could  be 
adopted  without  material  modification  by  a  representative 
body  which  had  full  opportunity  for  discussion  and  action. 
Certainly  the  committee  must  have  worked  well  and  wisely. 
It  is  also  significant  that  the  full  directorate  proposed  by 
the  same  committee  should  have  been  chosen  with  but  a 
single  voice  raised  against  a  single  man.  It  seems  to  us 
such  determined  and  harmonious  action  must  augur  well 
for  the  success  of  the  enterprise  which  means  so  much  to 
one  of  our  greatest  producing  interests.  The  general 
opinion  is  that  better  days  for  the  raisin  men  are  now  at 
hand.    The  people  have  confidence  in  the  present  plan. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  the  new  movement  is  pro- 
ceeding briskly.  On  Tuesday  of  this  week  the  new  board 
of  directors  met  and  prepared  articles  of  incorporation. 
A  committee  of  five  of  the  directors  was  appointed  to  go 
to  Han  ford,  Tulare  county,  and  address  a  convention  of 
raisin-growers  there.  Meetings  will  be  held  at  once 
through  the  five  counties  and  the  enthusiasm  felt  for  the 
association  will  be  given  full  opportunity  to  take  form  in 
practical  subscription  to  the  stock.  The  whole  affair  has 
a  very  promising  look. 

How  shall  we  reconcile  the  conflicting  statements  that 
the  price  to  farmers  for  sugar  beets  should  be  reduced  in 
view  of  the  loss  of  the  bounty  and  the  other  statement 
that  arrangements  have  been  completed  for  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  Chino  beet-sugar  factory  and  the  addition  of 
new  machinery  ?  It  is  said  that  the  capacity  will  be  in- 
creased to  about  a  thousand  tons  of  beets  per  day.  Nearly 
10,000  acres  will  be  planted  to  beets  this  season,  3000  at 
Anaheim  and  the  balance  at  Chino  and  vicinity.  The 
output  of  sugar  last  season  was  7550  tons.  This  will  be 
increased  to  over  10,000  tons  the  coming  season.  It  would 
seem  that  if  the  business  is  good  enough  even  with  the 
loss  of  the  bounty  to  warrant  free  investment  of  capital 
in  enlarging  factories,  it  should  also  be  good  enough  to 
pay  beet-growers  profitable  prices.  We  hope  there  is 
really  no  conflict  in  the  matter,  and  that  the  beet-sugar 
business  will  live  long  and  prosper  in  spite  of  hardships 
which  we  were  so  recently  told  would  end  it. 

A  contemporaneous  writer  says  if  there  be  anything 
on  earth  more  voracious  than  the  vedalia  cardinalis,  the 
enemy  of  the  cottony  cushion  scale,  it  is  yet  to  be  dis- 
covered. From  the  cradle  to  the  grave  it  does  nothing  but 
eat,  and  when  the  board  is  cleared  of  the  scale,  it  turns  in 
and  eats  its  own  relatives,  until  at  last  there  is  left  but  one 
big  fat  vedalia,  with  the  concentrated  blood  in  his  veins 
of  billions  of  insect  victims.  And  to  this  we  would  add 
that  there  seems  reason  to  hope  that  the  new  devourer  of 
the  lecanium  scales  will  be  as  good  in  appetite  and  multi- 
plication. Early  reports  from  some  of  the  colonies  sent 
out  from  Ellwood  Cooper's  place  last  summer  indicate  this 
desired  result.    Let  it  come  in  its  fullness. 
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From  an  Independent  Standpoint. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  believing  that  there  will  be 
a  considerable  immigration  into  California  during  the 
current  year.  Hitherto  such  movements  have  invariably 
followed  periods  of  hard  times  even  in  the  face  of  high 
railroad  rates  and  of  boomed  land  prices;  and  it  is  be- 
lieved now,  when  to  our  standing  attractions  are  added 
the  special  inducements  of  cut  rates  and  reduced  land 
prices,  that  there  will  be  something  like  a  rush  for  the 
coast  We  are  at  the  beginning  of  what  railroad  men 
believe  will  be  a  long  fight  in  the  matter  of  passenger 
rates.  The  Southern  Pacific  and  the  Santa  Fe  are 
"  bucking"  each  other  with  the  present  result  of  a  twenty" 
dollar  rate  from  the  Missouri  river  to  California  termi- 
nals and  with  the  possibility  of  even  a  lower  rate  in  the 
near  future.  And  this  era  of  low  fares  conjoins  very  hap- 
pily for  the  immigrant  with  the  era  of  low  prices 
for  fruit  and  farm  lands.  The  prevailing  spell 
of  bad  financial  weather  has  had  the  effect  of  squeezing 
the  water  out  of  land  values,  so  that  it  is  now  pos- 
sible to  buy  for  anywhere  from  $50  to  $300  per  acre 
lands  which  up  to  a  year  ago  were  held  at  from  $200 
to  $500  per  acre.  There  has,  perhaps,  been  no  worse 
foe  to  the  true  interests  of  California  than  the  ex- 
aggerated values  put  upon  land  during  the  past  ten 
years.  It  has  been,  as  everybody  knows,  almost  impos- 
sible for  a  newcomer  to  get  a  home  of  his  own  without 
paying  all  that  he  could  reasonably  hope  to  get  out  of  the 
land  by  half  a  lifetime  of  labor;  and  this  fact  has  held  back 
thousands  upon  thousands  who  would  otherwise  have 
come  here  and  joined  the  productive  forces  of  the  State. 
The  State  of  Washington  and  other  new  regions  have 
been  filled  up  largely  by  people  frightened  away  from 
California  by  the  cry  of  dear  land.  The  vice  of  specula- 
tion haw  been  the  lion  in  the  path  and  the  chief  sinners 
have  been  rich  schemers  who  have  engrossed  large 
tracts  in  the  hope  of  multiplying  their  fortunes  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  tenderfoot.  There  is  now  a  disposition  to  let 
go  on  more  reasonable  terms.  In  Kern,  Merced,  Tehama 
and  Butte  counties  there  are  large  offerings  upon  really 
liberal  terms;  and  similar  offerings  are  being  made  on  a 
smaller  scale  in  many  other  places.  If  this  condition 
shall  survive  the  times  which  have  brought  it  about,  the 
effect  upon  California's  fortunes  will  be  of  the  highest  im- 
portance. Above  all  other  needs,  California  needs  popula- 
tion, and  now  is  the  time  to  get  it. 


For  two  weeks  or  more  the  House  of  Representatives 
has  been  in  the  throes  of  a  deadlock  very  similar  to  that 
which  prevailed  in  the  Senate  last  summer.  The  majority 
want  to  enact  a  specific  measure  which  has  been  fully 
debated,  and  they  have  the  numbers  to  do  it  if  the  House 
could  be  brought  to  a  formal  ballot;  but  the  resisting 
minority  persists  in  breaking  the  quorum  by  refusing  to 
respond  when  their  names  are  called.  In  a  situation 
precisely  like  this  some  years  ago,  when  the  Republicans 
were  in  the  majority  and  while  Reed  was  Speaker  of  the 
House,  a  set  of  rules  was  adopted  by  which  all  members 
present— and  the  sergeant-at-arms  saw  to  it  that  a  sufficient 
number  were  present — were  counted  for  the  purpose  of 
reckoning  a  quorum  whether  they  answered  to  their  names 
or  remained  silent.  The  theory  asserted  in  defense  of 
this  proceeding  was  that  Congress  was  commissioned  to 
transact  business  under  the  principle  of  majority  rule  and 
that  obstructive  tactics  were  opposed  to  the  whole  spirit 
of  Congressional  obligation  and  therefore  properly  subject 
to  corrective  discipline.  The  Democratic  minority,  on 
the  other  hand,  contended  that  Congress  was  a  deliberative 
body;  that  its  members  must  in  the  nature  of  things  be 
allowed  to  determine  when  they  were  or  were  not  ready 
to  vote  on  any  proposition,  and  that  no  power  voted  in  the 
majority  to  compel  the  minority  members  to  vote  or  to  be 
counted  as  voting  against  their  will.  But  the  Republicans 
were  heavily  in  the  majority,  and  they  had  their  way  in 
spite  of  the  protests  and  maledictions  of  the  Democrats. 
In  the  political  criticism  of  the  time,  and  in  the  campaigns 
which  followed,  the  Reed  rules  were  roundly  condemned 
by  the  Democratic  party,  and,  we  think,  by  the  public 
generally,  as  being  in  violation  of  the  spirit  of  our  institu- 
tions. In  the  present  situation  the  Republicans  are  seeking 
to  make  the  Democrats  adopt  the  Reed  rules  and  thus 
stultify  themselves.  They  say,  practically,  you  shall  do 
no  business  until  you  adopt  rules  which  will  suppress  the 
minority.  Their  idea  is,  apparently,  to  justify  their  own 
use  of  the  Reed  rules  and  to  establish  them  as  an  accepted 
and  permanent  principle  in  Congressional  practice. 

All  this  is  very  wrong  and  very  provoking,  but  the  duty 
of  the  Democratic  majority  seems  clear  and  we  are  glad 
to  see  that  they  show  no  sign  of  weakness  in  its  support. 
They  were  right  in  protesting  against  the  Reed  rules,  and 
are  right  now  in  refusing  to  employ  for  their  own  advan- 
tage the  principle  involved  in  them.  When  the  powers 
involved  in  such  rules  are  given  to  a  majority,  the  minority 


is  practically  eliminated  and  might  as  well  go  home. 
Under  such  rules  Congress  becomes  a  mere  vehicle  for 
registering  and  enforcing  the  will  of  the  majority.  Of 
course,  under  the  old  system  there  will  be  frequent  dead- 
locks, but  their  evils  are  small  when  compared  with  those 
which  must  follow  destruction  of  the  deliberative 
character  of  Congress.  The  public  soon  comes  to  under- 
stand a  deadlock  and  to  put  the  blame  where  it  belongs; 
and  while  delays  are  annoying  and  expensive  they  do 
nothing  or  at  least  say  little  in  the  way  of  ultimate  harm. 
The  Democratic  majority  in  this  instance  is  contending 
for  a  correct  principle,  and  we  trust  that  no  persistence  in 
the  tactics  of  irritation  and  delay  now  being  employed 
against  them  by  Reed  and  his  associates  will  cause  them 
to  falter  in  its  support. 

The  progress  of  events  in  the  world  of  commerce  and 
finance  is  tending  powerfully  to  promote  the  cause  of  in- 
ternational bimetallism.  The  recent  successive  s'eps  in 
the  decline  of  silver  bullion  have  been  so  accurately  re- 
flected in  successive  declinations  in  the  values  of  miscel- 
laneous commercial  commodities  that  the  most  hide-bound 
monometalists  have  been  compelled  to  pause  and  consider. 
The  persistent  analogy  between  the  current  prices  of 
silver  and  wheat  are  frankly  accepted  as  highly  significant; 
and,  excepting  in  banking  circles  (where  skill  in  the 
game  of  finance  is  strongly  contrasted  with  ignorance  of 
financial  principles)  it  is  no  longer  pooh-hooed  as  a  myth 
or  as  merely  an  idle  coincidence. 

While  the  United  States  is  suffering  seriously  through 
the  destruction  of  values  in  silver,  wheat,  wool,  stocks  of 
every  kind,  manufactured  goods  and  miscellaneous  com- 
modities, and  in  the  stagnation  of  business  following  the 
wholesale  destruction,  the  distinctively  silver  countries 
are  suffering  more  seriously  still.  Last  week  the  Central 
American  State  of  Guatemala  defaulted — in  the  lingo  of 
the  street,  "  went  broke  " — and  all  the  other  silver  coun- 
tries excepting  Mexico,  which  seems  in  fairly  good  condi- 
tion, are  just  staggering  along  from  month  to  month.  In 
India,  where  the  decline  in  values  during  the  past  eight 
months  has  followed  the  decline  in  silver  from  par  to  forty- 
seven  per  cent  discount,  the  business  situation  is  said  to 
be  something  appalling,  to  be,  in  fact,  scarcely  better 
than  universal  bankruptcy.  Of  course  the  great  financial 
strongholds  feel  this  severely,  which  accounts  for  the  fol- 
lowing in  the  London  Financial  News  of  last  Saturday  : 

Guatemala  to-day,  other  silver  countries  to-morrow.  Default 
with  most  of  them  is  only  a  question  of  time.  The  world's 
commerce  is  reeling  to  a  crisis,  yet  the  miechief  from  the  ap- 
preciation of  gold  has  only  began.  Bimetallism  in  England 
is  gaining  many  converts.  It  is  understood  Lidderdale,  ex- 
Governor  of  the  Bank  of  England,  is  a  strong  advocate  of  the 
internat:onal  agreement  for  a  joint  standard.  Bimetallism  is 
no  longer  the  creed  of  a  handfull  of  cranks.  Nearly  every 
economist  of  eminence  is  on  its  side.  The  international  con- 
ference must  be  reopened.  France,  Germany  and  the  United 
States  are  anxious  that  this  should  be  done.  Surely  our  inter- 
ests are  as  great  as  theirs.  If,  in  our  pride  as  the  gold  mart  of 
the  world,  we  stand  aside,  punishment  will  fall  upon  our 
heads.  It  depends  upon  the  British  Cabinet  whether  the  con- 
ference be  fruitless  or  not. 

The  News  is  right  in  its  assertion  that  the  solution  of 

the  matter  rests  with  the  British  Cabinet.   America  stands 

for  bimetallism,  France  stands  for  bimetallism,  Germany 

(so  it  is  reported)  will  stand  for  bimetallism.  England 

alone  stands  out  in  a  dogged  spirit  characteristic  of  her 

statesmanship.    She  will,  in  the  end,  have  to  yield,  and 

the  sooner  the  better  it  will  be  for  the  world. 


Leading  Events  of  the  Week. — Ex-President  Harrison  is 
en  route  to  California,  under  engagement  to  deliver  a 
series  of  lectures  on  law  subjects  at  Stanford  University. 

He  is  expected  to  arrive  on  Saturday  of  this  week.  

Galusha  Grow  (Republican)  has  just  been  elected  member 
of  Congress  at  large  from  Pennsylvania  by  a  plurality  of 
185,000,  the  largest  ever  given  in  the  State.  In  1892  the 
average  Republican  plurality  was  about  60,000.  The  issue 
between  Grow  and  his  Democratic  opponent  was  the  tariff, 
and  the  advocates  of  protection  are  making  much  over  the 

victory.  Prendergast,  the  crank  who  assassinated  Mayor 

Harrison  of  Chicago,  has  been  sentenced  to  be  hanged.  

The  officers  and  crew  of  the  U.  S.  warship  "  Kearsarge," 
recently  wrecked  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  have  arrived  at 
New  York.    There  are  slight  hopes  of  getting  the  vessel 

off  the  reef.  Erastus  Wyman,  the  widely-known  New 

York  financier,  has  been  arrested  on  a  charge  of  forgery. 

 Chris  Evans  was  committed  to  Folsom  prison  on  the 

21st,  to  serve  a  life  sentence.  He  was  at  once  put  to  work 
and  will  hereafter  not  be  allowed  to  receive  visitors  or  to 
communicate  with  outsiders,  excepting  his  attorney  and 

members  of  his  family  at  proper  times.  A  severe  wind 

and  sandstorm  visited  Los  Angeles  county  on  the  22d,  doing 
some  damage  to  the  orange  crop.  Letters  from  Hono- 
lulu report  that  steps  are  being  taken  by  the  Provisional 

Government  to  form  a  republic.  The  Senate  Committee 

of  Foreign  Affairs,  which  has  been  investigating  the 
Hawaiian  revolution,  exonerates  Minister  Stevens  from 

the  charge  of  connivance  in  the  revolution.  A  rate  war 

is  on  between  the  Santa  Fe  and  Southern  Pacific  lines, 


and  fare  between  the  Missouri  river  and  California  points 
has  been  put  down  to  $20.  Martin  Sachs,  the  well- 
known  millionaire,  died  on  the  25th,  at  his  vineyard  near 

St.  Helena.  John  Y.  McKane,   a  political  boss  of 

Gravesend,  N.  Y.,  has  been  sentenced  to  the  penitentiary 

for  ten  years  for  tampering  with  election  returns.  

Chairman  Wilson,  who  went  to  Mexico  for  rest  immedi- 
ately after  his  bill  passed  the  House,  is  very  low  with 
typhoid  fever.  At  Ithica  (N.  Y.),  Cornell  College  stu- 
dents of  the  sophomore  class,  for  sport  interjected  poison- 
ous gas  into  a  room  where  the  freshman  class  was  dining, 
the  effect  being  fatal  to  a  waiter.  Some  of  the  sophomores 
have  been  arrested.  The  tariff  bill  has  not  yet  been  re- 
ported back  to  the  Senate  by  the  committee  in  whose 
hands  it  was  given  when  it  first  came  from  the  House. 
While  thus  nominally  before  the  committee,  it  is,  in  fact, 
before  the  Democratic  caucus  which  is  trying  to  reduce  it 
to  a  shape  in  which  all  the  Democratic  Senators  will  vote 
for  it.    In  this  way,  they  hope  to  avoid  extended  debate. 

 There  are  rumors,  apparently  authentic,  that  Mr. 

Gladstone  is  about  to  resign  the  premiership.  He  is  soon 
to  undergo  an  operation  upon  one  of  his  eyes,  which  will 
require  that  he  remain  six  weeks  in  a  darkened  chamber. 
It  is  the  general  opinion  that  Earl  Spencer  will  succeed  to 
the  premiership.  Mr.  Gladstone,  it  is  said,  will  not,  in  re- 
signing the  supreme  post,  abandon  public  life,  but  will  re- 
tain his  seat  in  Parliament  and  remain  a  member  of  the 
cabinet. 

Mr.  Coulter  on  the  Status  and  Duty  of  a 
Congressman. 

Santa  Rosa,  Feb.  17,  1894. 

To  the  Editor:— I  have  no  disposition  to  take  back  any  of  the 
commendations  of  your  paper,  which  I  have  lost  no  opportunity  to 
express;  but  I  do  desire  to  controvert  the  idea  set  forth  in  the  article 
in  your  issue  of  the  17th  inst.  (  "  From  an  Independent  Standpoint  ' ) 
on  page  123.  approving  the  action  of  Mr.  Geary  on  the  Wilson  MIL 
From  the  tenor  of  that  article  it  appears  that  its  author  regards  a 
member  of  Congress  as  a  delegate  to  whom  the  people  have  com- 
mitted the  privilege  of  thinking,  speaking  and  acting  for  them  in 
accordance  with  his  judgment  and  wishes. 

I  have  learned  to  consider  a  member  ot  Congress  as  a  servant  of 
the  people,  selected  to  execute  their  wishes,  as  expressed  in  the  plat- 
form upon  which  he  is  made  the  candidate  of  the  political  party  to 
which  be  proles?es  to  be  attached.  The  platform  on  which  Mr. 
Geary  became  the  candidate  of  the  democracy  of  his  district  was  de- 
nounced by  the  opposing  party  as  a  free-trade  platform,  and  it  did 
express  the  tariff  reform  ideas  embodied  in  the  Wilson  bill. 

Mr.  Geary's  nomination  was  on  account  of  his  professed  devotion 
to  the  principles  laid  down  in  that  platform  and  his  ability  as  an  ex- 
pounder of  them.  It  was  owing  to  that  professed  devotion  and  that 
ability  that  he  received  so  large  a  majority  of  the  votes  in  his  district. 
He  had  for  his  opponent  a  very  estimable  gentleman  running  on  a 
"protection"  platform  and  very  ably  expounding  the  protective 
policy.  He  was  beaten  because  his  platform  and  his  ideas  of  po- 
litical economy  were  not  in  accord  with  the  views  of  the  electors  of 
his  district. 

Suppose  Mr.  Davis  had  been  elected,  and  bad  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusion that  the  enactment  of  the  Wilson  bill  would  be  promotive  of 
the  best  interests  of  our  whole  country,  and  especially  of  his  imme- 
diate constituents;  and,  on  the  floor  of  Congress,  had  advocated  it, 
and,  on  its  finai  passage,  voted  lor  it,  is  it  not  likely  that  journals  of 
the  party  that  elected  him  would  be  found  intemperate  enough  to 
call  in  question  his  fidelity?  And  would  not  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press  "  From  an  Independent  Standpoint"  indulge  in  some  mild 
and  gentle  animadversions  on  his  defection  ? 

I  have  not  understood  Mr.  Wilson  to  be  a  party  leader,  whom  i:  is 
anybody's  duty  to  follow,  but,  as  chairman  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means,  as  the  mere  instrument  bv  which  the  party 
formulated  the  bill,  by  the  enactment  of  which  it  proposes  that  num- 
bers of  Congress  should  redeem  the  pledges  upon  which  the  people 
reposed  confidence  in  them.  S.  T.  Coulter. 


The  Raisin  Men  Approve  a  Plan  of  Organization. 

Details  of  the  Arrangement. 
A  large  and  representative  gathering  of  raisin-producers 
of  Fresno,  Tulare,  Kings  and  Madera  counties  was  held  in 
Fresno  on  February  24th,  with  D.  T.  Fowler  as  chairman 
and  W.  W.  Phillips  as  secretary.  There  was  free  and  full 
discussion,  resulting  in  the  adoption  of  a  plan  which  the 
committee,  consisting  of  D.  T.  Fowler,  Alexander  Gordon, 
Dr.  Eshelman,  Carrol  Ghent,  Frank  Rowell,  B.  F.  Hutch- 
inson and  J.  S.  Dore,  worked  over  for  five  and  one-half 
days. 

The  following  is  the  plan  as  finally  adopted  by  the  com- 
mittee: 

1.  This  committee  recommends  that  the  raisin  and 
fruit-growers  of  Fresno,  Tulare,  Kern,  Kings  and  Madera 
counties,  unite  in  a  corporation  for  the  purpose  of  concen- 
trating in  their  hands  the  raisin  industry  of  these  counties, 
and  the  dried-fruit  interests  so  far  as  practicable;  that  the 
corporation  support  the  California  Fruit  Exchange  In  its 
general  purpose,  and  invites  the  co-operation  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Fruit  Exchange  in  a  spirit  of  reciprocity. 

2.  That  each  considerable  neighborhood  should  estab- 
lish its  local  packing-house  for  packing  its  raisins  and  other 
dried  fruits,  under  a  corporation  plan. 

3.  That  the  entire  raisin  product  of  the  San  Joaquin 
valley  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Central  Cali- 
fornia R  lisln  and  Dried  Fruit  Association,  a  corporation  to 
be  established  and  to  be  controlled  exclusively  by  growers, 
with  headquarters  at  Fresno. 

4.  That  the  sales  be  made  through  such  agencies  as  the 
association  may  determine. 

5.  That  the  proceeds  of  all  sales  be  promptly  distributed 
pro  rata  among  all  associations  and  individuals  contribu- 
ting fruit,  according  to  the  sizes  and  grades  held  by  the  as- 
sociation at  the  period  of  sale,  which  period  shall  not  be 
longer  than  thirty  days. 

6.  That  the  capital  stock  of  this  corporation  shall  be 
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$250,000,  divided  into  shares  of  $1  each.  The  proceeds  of 
stock  are  to  be  employed  in  making  advances  to  growers, 
and,  when  necessary,  in  erecting  warehouses  for  storage  of 
such  fruit  as  cannot  be  accommodated  in  the  local  packing- 
houses. The  stock  shall  be  held  only  by  fruit  and  raisin- 
growers,  and  no  man  shall  hold  more  than  five  shares  for 
each  acre  in  vines  or  fruit. 

7.  That  the  stock  of  the  corporation,  with  exception  of 
one  share  to  earh  director,  shall  be  placed  in  the  hands  of 
seven  trustees  elected  by  the  commercial  banks  of  the  five 
counties  mentioned,  to  be  held  and  voted  in  trust  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  raisin  and  fruit-growers  of  the  San  Joaquin 
valley. 

8.  That  the  growers  of  raisins  and  other  fruit  in  the  San 
Joaquin  valley  are  expected  to  subscribe  an  amount  not  less 
than  $1  per  acre  of  bearing  vines  or  trees,  to  the  stock  of 
this  corporation. 

9.  That  all  corporations  and  commission  packing  com- 
panies and  all  growers  not  connected  with  such,  be  urged  to 
promptly  agree,  In  writing,  with  said  association,  that  it 
shall  control  the  sale  of  their  output,  pack,  or  crop,  for  the 
year  1894. 

10.  That  no  attempt  be  made  to  injure  the  business  of 
private  packing  companies,  which  companies  do  not  at- 
tempt to  control  the  sale  of  fruit,  but  simply  pack,  and  that 
all  commission  houses  now  in  the  business  be  employed  as 
far  as  practicable  by  the  association  in  the  sale  of  raisins 
or  other  dried  fruit,  but  under  Its  immediate  direction. 

11.  That  the  association  shall  work  in  active  fellowship 
and  mutual  helpfulness  with  the  California  Fruit  Exchange, 
which  shall  be  expected  to  aid  in  bringing  the  raisin  and 
dried-fruit  crops  of  other  parts  of  the  State  into  harmoni- 
ous relations  with  this  association. 

12.  That  the  association  shall  sell  other  dried  fruit  on 
the  same  terms  as  raisins. 

13.  That  the  association  shall  discourage  to  the  utmost 
of  its  power  the  ruinous  practice  of  accepting  advances 
from  commission  houses  or  packers,  and  that  it  shall  be 
one  of  the  chief  duties  of  the  association  to  provide  for 
growers  the  necessary  advances  from  banking  sources. 

14.  That  the  thanks  of  this  convention  are  due  to  the 
bankers  and  business  men  of  this  city  for  the  public-spirited 
way  in  which  they  have  encouraged  our  efforts  to  rehabili- 
tate the  raisin  Interests,  and  for  the  proffers  of  aid  so  gen- 
erously extended  to  us;  and  it  is  the  sense  of  this  conven- 
tion that  the  Central  California  Raisin  and  Dried-Fruit 
Association,  with  the  following  board  of  11  directors,  be 
given  the  support  of  the  growers  of  Fresno,  Tulare,  Kern, 
Kings  and  Madera  counties: 

Board  of  Directors — H.  D.  Colson,  Fresno;  L.  F  Mont- 
eagle,  Tulare;  J.  C.  Kimble,  Kings;  R.  Roberts,  Madera; 
Alex  Gordon,  Fresno;  W.  Forsyth.  Fresno;  C.  Ghent, 
Fresno;  A.  B.  Butler,  Fresno;  W.  F.  Rowell,  Fresno;  L. 
Einstein,  Fresno;  A.  Gartenlaub,  Fresno. 

RESOLUTIONS. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  recommendation  of  this  committee  that  the 
several  grades  of  raisins  should  be  estab'ished  by  the  Central  Califor- 
nia Raisin  and  Dried-Fruit  Exchange;  and  that  the  inspection  should 
be  done  under  the  direction  of  the  California  Fruit  Exchange. 

Resolved,  That  we,  your  committee,  desire  the  convention  to  thank 
Mr.  Frank  S.  Johnson  of  the  Johnson-Locke  Mercantile  Co.,  of  San 
Francisco,  and  Mr.  E.  F.  Adams  of  the  California  Fruit  Exchange, 
and  Mr.  W.  W.  Phillips  for  able  and  untiring  assistance  they  have 
rendered  your  committee. 

After  full  discussion  and  adoption  of  each  item  separately 
the  whole  report  was  duly  accepted  and  adopted  by  the 
convention. 

Rainfall  and  Temperatnre. 

The  following  data  for  the  eight  days  ending  5  a.  m.  Wed- 
nesday, February  28,  1894,  are  from  official  sources,  and  are 
fnrnished  by  the  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau  expressly  for  the 
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There  is  published  a  letter  from  A.  B.  Butler,  the 
largest  raisin-grower  of  California,  who  is  now  in  Wash- 
ington trying  to  have  a  tariff  placed  on  Zante  currants. 
Mr.  Butler  thinks  he  has  convinced  the  Senators  that 
Zante  currants  should  be  classified  as  Zante  raisins  and 
placed  on  the  dutiable  list  with  Spanish  raisins.  It  seems 
almost  ridiculous  that  the  Washington  tariff  tinkers  should 
have  to  be  labored  with  to  secure  such  a  result,  but  the 
fact  is  that  it  is  hard  to  make  them  understand  that  the 
dried  flies  from  Zante  grow  on  a  grs-pe  vine.  The  wily 
Greeks  try  to  show  that  their  dried  grapes  are  not  raisins. 
But  what  foolishness  it  is,  anvway!  If  they  should  claim 
that  their  product  is  chiefly  Greek  dirt,  they  would  have 
an  easier  task,  for  dirt  is  not  dutiable, 'or  the  Government 
could  get  all  the  revenue  it  needs  from  Castle. Garden. 


The  Awards  at  the  Southern  Citrus  Fair. 

As  described  in  last  week's  Rural,  the  Southern  Citrus 
Fair  held  in  the  Southern  California  Building  at  the  Mid- 
winter Fair  was  a  notable  and  creditable  success.  We 
publish  below  the  list  of  awards.  If  some  prominent  orange 
counties  had  to  take  lower  rank  than  they  think  themselves 
entitled  to,  they  must  credit  themselves  with  lack  of  enter- 
prise in  not  doing  their  best.  Such  consolation  is  only  of 
use  when  it  stirs  up  the  vanquished  to  greater  effort  in  the 
future. 

It  is  very  significant  that  some  of  the  leading  awards 
went  to  the  newer  regions  at  considerable  distance  from 
the  great  centers  of  production.    The  following  Is  the  list: 

Class  I. — For  best  exhibit  of  citrus  fruit  from  any  county  in  the 
district:  First  premium,  San  Bernardino  county,  $200;  second,  Los 
Angeles  county,  $125;  third.  Riverside  county,  $75;  fourth,  San 
Diego  county,  $50;  fifth,  Tulare  county,  $35;  sixth,  Ventura 
county,  $25. 

Class  II.— For  best  exhibit  of  citrus  fruit  from  any  locality  in  the 
district:  First  premium,  Porterville,  $125;  second,  Ontario,  $100; 
third,  Redlands,  $75;  fourth.  Riverside,  $50;  fifth,  Highland,  $40; 
sixth,  Duaite,  $25;  seventh,  Azusa,  Covina,  Glendora  C.  G.  Associa- 
tion, $15. 

Class  III. — The  best  exhibit  of  budded  and  seedling  oranges  grown 
by  one  exhibitor:  First  premium,  G.  F.  Frost,  Porterville,  $100; 
second,  J.  S.  Harvey,  San  Diego,  $80;  third,  Harwood  &  Woodford, 
Ontario,  $60;  fourth,  W.  H.  Backus,  Riverside,  $50;  fifth,  S.  M, 
Marshall,  San  Diego,  $35;  sixth,  A.  C.  Thomson,  Duarte,  $25; 
seventh,  G.  T.  Stamm,  Ontario,  $15. 

Class  IV, — For  best  exhibit  of  lemons  grown  by  one  exhibitor: 
First  premium,  J.  W.  Freeman,  Ontario,  $100;  second,  W.  S.  An- 
drews, Sierra  Madre,  $80;  third,  Harwood  &  Woodford,  Ontario,  $6o; 
fourth,  San  Diego  Land  and  Town  Company.  $50;  filth,  Dr.  A.  E. 
McDonald,  Ontario,  $35;  sixth,  R.  Lindner,  Porterville,  $25;  seventh, 
W.  W.  Blanchard,  Santa  Paula,  $15. 

Class  V.  — For  best  packed  box  of  oranges,  commercially  con- 
sidered: First  premium,  W.  Stevenson  Jr.,  Lamanda  Park,  $20; 
second,  Charles  L,  Wilson,  Whittier,  $10;  third,  T.  S.  McK.ee, 
Duarte,  $5. 

Class  VI. —For  best  packed  box  of  lemons,  commercially  consid- 
ered: First  premium,  Ontario  Lemon  Growers'  Exchange  (Sicily 
box),  $20;  second,  Ontario  Lemon  Growers'  Exchange  (California 
box),  $10:  third,  D.  H.  Burnham,  Riverside,  $5. 

Class  VII. — For  best  30  specimens  of  Washington  Navels,  grown 
by  exhibitor:  First  premium,  B.  B.  Barney,  Palm  Valley.  $25; 
second,  J.  E,  Cutter,  Riverside,  $15;  third,  G.  F.  Frost,  Porter- 
ville, $10. 

Class  VIII — For  best  30  specimens  of  Mediterranean  Sweets, 
grown  by  exhibitor:  First  premium,  J.  A,  Maddock,  Duarte,  $25; 
second,  Mr.  Bender,  Glendora,  $15;  third,  Malbew  Gage,  River- 
side. $10. 

Class  IX. — For  best  30  specimens  of  St.  Michaels,  grown  by  ex- 
hibitor: First  premium,  W.  H.  Backus,  Riverside,  $25;  second, 
John  Scott,  Duarte,  $15;  third,  Miss  E.  Freeman,  Ontario,  $10. 

Class  X  — For  best  30  specimens  of  Malta  Bloods,  grown  by  ex- 
hibitor: First  premium,  John  Scott,  Duarte,  $25;  second,  Essington 
Gibson,  Ojai,  $15;  third,  H.  A.  Puis,  Riverside,  $10. 

Class  XI. — For  best  30  specimens  of  some  budded  variety  of  or- 
ange, not  mentioned  above,  grown  by  exhibitor:  First  premium,  G. 
F.  Frost  Sr.,  Porterville.  $25,  JatA;  second,  O.  S.  Picher,  Ontario, 
$15.  Targerine;  third,  J.  W.  F.  Diss,  Redlands,  $10,  Valencia. 

Class  XII  — For  best  30  specimens  of  seedling  oranges,  grown  by 
exhibitor:  First  premium,  G.  E.  Frost  Sr.,  PorierviPe,  $25;  second, 
A.  M.  Quinn,  Porterville,  $15;  third,  T.  S.  McKee,  Duarte,  $10. 

Class  XIII. — For  best  specimens  of  Lisbon  lemons,  grown  by  ex- 
hibitor :  First  premium,  J.  W.  Freeman,  Ontario,  $25;  second,  Frank 
Freeman  Ontario,  $15,  third,  Harwood  &  Woodford,  Ontario,  $io. 

Class  XIV. — For  best  30  specimens  of  cured  Villa  Franca  lemons, 
grown  be  exhibitor:  First  premium,  R.  Linder,  Porterville,  $25; 
Second,  J.  W.  Freeman,  Ontario,  $15;  third,  A.  M.  Quinn,  Porter- 
ville, $10. 

Class  XV. — For  best  30  specimens  of  cured  Eureka  lemons,  grown 
by  exhibitor  :  First  premium,  G.  R.  R.  Thayer,  Cucamonga,  $25;  sec- 
ond, J.  W.  Freeman,  Ontario,  $ts;  third,  R.  Lindner,  Porter- 
ville, $10. 

Class  XVI.  —  F"or  best  30  specimens  of  some  variety  of  lemon 
(cured)  not  mentioned  above,  grown  by  exhibitor:  First  premium, 
J.  W.  Freeman,  Ontario  (Genoa),  $25;  second.  J.  S.  Harvey.  El 
Nido  (Bonnie  Brae),  $15;  third,  E.  S.  Thacher,  Ojai  (Sicily),  $10. 

Class  XVII. — For  best  exhibit  of  limes  grown  by  an  individal  : 
First  premium,  John  Scott,  Duarte  (Mexican),  $10;  second,  A.  C. 
Thompson.  Duarte  (Imperial),  $5. 

Class  XVIII. — For  best  exhibit  of  citron  of  commerce:  First 
premium,  W.  R.  Ingham,  Highlands,  $10;  second,  I.  H.  Cammack, 
Whittier,  $5. 

Class  XIX. — For  best  exhibit  of  grape  fruit:  First  premium, 
S.  M.  Marshall,  San  Diego,  $10;  second,  F.  M.  Douglass, 
Duarte,  $5. 

Class  XX. — For  best  exhibit  of  Shaddocks  or  Pumelos :  F'irst 
premium,  C.  H.  McKevett,  Santa  Paula,  $5. 

Class  XXI. — For  best  exhibit  of  products  of  the  orange  and  lemon: 
First  premium,  L.  E.  Allen,  San  Diego,  $20;  second,  Southern  Cali- 
fornia Packing  Company,  Los  Angeles,  $20;  third,  E.  C.  Driffill, 
Pomona  $<;;  fourth,  Pasadena  Preserving  Company,  Pasadena,  $5. 

Class  XXII. — For  best  exhibit  of  semi-tropic  products:  L.  E. 
Allen,  San  Diego,  guava  jelly,  $2;  L.  E.  Allen,  San  Diego,  guava 
fruit,  $2.50;  L.  E.  Allen,  San  Diego,  fig  preserves,  $2.50;  L.  E. 
Allen,  Sa«  Diego,  fig  jam,  $2.50;  Jacob  Miller,  Cahuenga,  bananas, 
$2.50;  Jacob  Miller,  cherimoyas.  $2.50;  F.  A.  Kimball,  National 
City,  olive  oil.  $40;  R.  C.  Allen,  Bonita,  pickled  olives,  $7.50;  H-  O. 
Bowen,  Escondido,  dried  figs,  $2.50;  Mrs.  Mary  McLaren,  San 
Diego,  crystallized  fruit,  $5;  Mrs.  Mary  McLaren,  San  Diego,  jellies, 
$7.50;  C.  H.  Conant,  Ontario,  olive  oil,  $20;  J.  L.  Howland,  Po- 
mona, olive  oil,  $30;  Thacher  &  Sons,  Pomona,  pickled  olives,  $15. 


The  Government  Statistician  is  reporting  from  Wash- 
ington that  Californians  are  forsaking  the  horse  and 
cleaving  unto  the  hog.  There  has  been  a  decrease  in  the 
number  of  horses  in  California  since  January  of  last  year. 
The  report  says  of  California  that  in  many  parts  of  the 
State  the  horse-breeding  industry  has  been  curtailed,  as 
prices  are  too  low  to  warrant  a  large  production.  The 
prices  paid  for  cattle  are  low  and  the  prospect  for  an  in- 
crease is  poor,  owing  to  the  number  of  cattle  shipped 
from  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  to  the  California  market, 
thus  making  additional  competition  for  home-raised  stock. 
Wool  is  a  drug  and  mutton  very  low.  Hogs  are  in  de- 
mand at  very  good  prices.  Stock  hogs  are  not  offered  at 
all.  The  present  low  price  paid  for  grain  warrants  the 
grower  in  fattening  hogs  for  the  market.  Of  all  live-stock 
industries  in  California  the  raising  of  hogs  seems  to  be  the 
best  at  present.  Unless  we  get  better  packing  arrange- 
ments, however,  we  shall  very  soon  have  too  much  hog. 
If  the  importation  of  western  pork  products  is  allowed  to 
continue  the  California  hog  will  soon  be  begging  some- 
body to  stick  him.  But  if  cheap,  raw  pork  will  bring  capi- 
tal to  a  recognition'of  this  local  need  and  opportunity,  it 
may  be  a  good  thing  in  the  long  run. 


State  Horticultural  Society. 


Methods  of  Treatment  for  Red  Spider  Discussed. 
The  Perkins  Process  Explained,  Etc.,  Etc. 

At  the  regular  monthly  meeting  ol  the  State  Horticultural 
Society  in  this  city  on  Friday  last  the  special  subjects  of 
discussion  were: 

(1)  Treatment  of  Orchards  Affected  with  Red  Spider. 

(2)  The  Perkins  Process  for  Preservation  of  Ripe  Fruit 
in  Transit;  and 

(3)  Fruit  Marketing. 

The  first  subject  was  opened  by  a  paper  written  by  Mr. 
Alexander  Craw  of  the  State  Board  of  Horticultnre,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Red  spider  or  mite  (Tetranychus  lelarius)  is  a  native  of  Europe, 
but  with  the  distribution  of  plants  and  trees  it  is  now  widely  scattered. 
California's  warm,  dry  summers  are  particularly  well  adapted  for  the 
increase  of  this  pest  and  this  is  the  reason  why  it  proves  so  injurious 
when  no  efforts  are  made  to  check  it.  Nearly  all  our  fruit  trees  are 
more  or  less  subject  to  its  attacks.  Even  weeds  are  sometimes  cov- 
ered with  them.  The  perfect  spiders  are  scarcely  visible  to  the  naked 
eye  and  are  liable  to  be  overlooked  until  they  have  damaged  the  tree 
or  plant  on  which  they  feed.  Upon  evergreen  or  soft  wooded  plants 
perfect  spiders  can  be  found  during  the  winter  months.  Those  in- 
festing deciduous  trees  deposit  their  eggs  in  the  fall  on  the  under  side 
of  the  branches  or  around  the  buds  on  the  smaller  twigs.  These  are 
spherical  and  bright  red  in  color  and  hatch  in  the  spring  after  the 
tree  starts  to  grow.  When  the  mites  are  batched  they  have  six  legs 
but  after  moulting  we  find  they  are  provided  with  another  pair.  This 
is  the  perfect  state.  In  this  stage  they  vary  in  color  from  a  blood 
red  to  a  very  pale  red,  according  to  the  plants  they  feed  upon.  With 
a  good  pocket  lense  their  deliciie  threads  or  web  can  be  seen,  under 
which  they  congregate,  destroying  the  epidermis  of  the  leaf  and  ex- 
tracting the  juices  therefrom,  leaving  it  blanched  or  colorless,  and 
soon  thereafter  it  falls,  leaving  the  tree  leafless  and  stunted  in  mid- 
summer. 

The  destruction  of  this  pest  while  in  the  egg  state  has  not  been 
satisfactory,  unless  the  solution  was  strong  with  caustics,  and  in  that 
case  it  is  liable  to  cause  injury  to  the  bubs  or  bark.  The  summer 
washes  of  rosin  or  soap  and  the  kerosene  emulsion  have  also  given 
good  results  when  carefully  prepared  and  applied,  but  are  more  or 
less  hurtful  to  the  deciduous  tree  during  its  growing  period.  The  use 
of  sulphur  in  various  forms  as  a  repellent  has  been  known  to  the 
horticulturists  cf  Europe  and  America  for  a  great  many  years.  In 
hothouses,  where  this  pest  is  frequently  very  troublesome,  the  heating 
pipes  or  flues  have  been  covered  with  a  paste  containing  lime  and 
sulphur,  the  latter  predominating.  The  great  drawback  to  sulphur 
has  been  the  cost  of  applying  it  to  orchard  trees.  This  has  been 
overcome  by  the  invention — or  rather  practical  application  of  an  old 
invention — of  Mr.  George  Ditzler,  of  Biggs,  Butte  county.  He  has 
so  constructed  a  broadcast  seeder  that  it  distributes  the  sulphur  in  a 
dense  cloud  through  from  three  to  six  rows  of  trees  in  the  time  neces- 
sary to  drive  through.  The  sulphur  is  thrown  in  one  direction  and  is 
applied  in  the  morning  when  the  leaves  are  damp.  An  almond 
orchard  that  was  treated  by  Mr.  Ditzler  in  this  manner  for  the  past 
t»  o  seasons  has  retained  the  leaves  until  late  in  the  fall,  whereas 
other  orchards  in  the  same  district  not  sulphured  dropped  their  leaves 
in  August  and  Septerobfr.  Mr.  Dilzler's  apparatus  will  be  fully  il'us- 
trated  and  described  in  the  forthcoming  report  of  the  State  Board  of 
Horticulture,  so  I  will  not  occupy  your  time  in  describing  it. 

Mr.  A.  Scott  Chapman,  of  San  Gabriel,  Los  Angeles  county,  has 
been  experimenting  with  sulphur  for  the  past  season  as  a  remedy  for 
smut  and  to  prevent  the  increase  of  scale  insects  on  his  lemon  and 
orange  trees,  and  reports  good  results.  Of  course,  sulphur  acts  more 
as  a  repellent  of  insect  pests,  but  the  good  results  and  its  cheapness 
and  its  well-known  fungicidal  properties  will  warrant  a  more  general 
use  of  it  during  the  growing  season.  The  same  treatment  is  recom- 
mended for  the  "yellow  mite." 

Judge  Tilden  of  Niles  asked  what  was  the  best  time  to 
apply  the  sulphur  as  directed  by  Mr.  Craw.  He  said  that 
in  making  this  inquiry  it  was  a  good  time  to  add  that  in- 
structions for  spraying,  etc.,  were  usually  indefinite  as  to 
the  time  of  application. 

Mr.  A.  T.  Hatch  said  that  the  time  to  attack  the  yellow 
mite  and  the  red  spider  was  during  the  season  of  growth; 
that  seasons  and  localities  varied  so  much  that  it  was  quite 
impossible  to  state  specific  times  to  do  specific  things.  A 
good  rule  would  be  to  put  on  the  sulphur  when  the  bugs 
begin  to  crawl. 

The  president,  Mr.  Lelong,  said  that  the  yellow  mites 
came  in  May  and  June  and  that  any  time  during  those 
months  was  a  good  time  to  apply  the  sulphur,  or  it  might 
be  put  on  sooner  with  advantage. 

Judge  Tilden  had  tried  different  sprays  at  different  times 
without  benefit.  His  experience  in  sulphuring  for  red 
spider  was  that  he  got  the  best  results  in  the  month  of 
May.  It  did  some  good  in  June  and  none  at  all  In  Sep- 
tember. His  situation  was  in  the  low  valley  country  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Niles. 

Prof.  Allen  of  San  Jose  said  (referring  lo  Mr.  Hatch's  re- 
mark that  the  time  to  apply  dry  sulphur  for  red  spider  was 
during  the  period  of  growth)  that  not  so  much  thecondition 
of  the  tree  as  the  state  of  the  insect  should  determine  the 
time  of  sulphur  treatment.  If  the  orchardist  would  make  a 
little  use  of  the  microscope  and  thus  learn  when  the  insects 
were  hatching,  he  would  have  no  trouble  in  determining 
when  to  turn  on  the  sulphur.  Put  it  on,  he  said,  during  the 
predatory  life  of  the  insect — while  it  is  feeding.  He  had 
used  sulphur  for  red  spider  with  the  best  results. 

Mr.  Hatch  referred  again  to  the  point  made  by  Judge 
Tilden.  It  would,  he  thought,  be  very  wrong  to  give  out 
under  the  authority  of  the  State  Horticultural  Society,  any 
specific  directions  as  to  the  time  of  applying  sulphur  or 
other  parasite-destroying  treatments,  because  It  would, 
under  the  varying  conditions  of  seasons  and  climates,  be 
misleading  and  do  more  harm  than  good. 

Capt.  Brainard  of  San  Jose  said  that  the  red  spider  was 
especially  destructive  in  the  case  of  grafted  trees;  that  in  in- 
fected orchatds  they  swarmed  about  the  grafts  especially 
when  the  leaves  were  just  coming  out. 

Mr.  Lelong  showed  drawings  of  a  barley-seeder  with  sul- 
phuring attachment  as  used  by  Mr.  Ditzler  In  the  Hatch  & 
Rock  orchard  at  Rio  Bonita.  The  whole  of  the  great  or- 
chard of  1650  acres  had  been  finely  dusted  with  sulphur 
during  the  past  two  or  three  years  and  with  the  best  re- 
sults. That  this  treatment  had  been  of  great  value  to  the 
orchard  was  made  manifest  by  the  fact  that  trees  across 
the  road  and  not  sulphured  had  been  seriously  delayed  In 
their  development  by  the  ravages  of  the  spider.  Replying 
to  questions,  Mr.  Lelong  said  that  the  sulphnr  dust  would 
adhere  better  to  the  trees  if  they  were  sprayed  with  water 
(Continued  on  pa%e  169.) 
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OF^ESfONDENCE. 


In  the  Heart  of  Orange  Land. 

Glendora,  Los  Angeles  Co.,  Cal.,  Feb.  16,  1894. 

To  the  Editor:— The  visitor  to  southern  California 
is  always  meeting  with  surprises  in  the  form  of  varia- 
tions of  climate,  for  which  to  ordinary  observation 
there  seems  no  adequate  cause.  Within  the  brief 
journey  from  Los  Angeles  to  San  Bernardino  and 
return,  taking  in  Pasadena,  Ontario,  Pomona,  Colton, 
Redlands,  Glendora,  Riverside  and  twenty  other  not- 
able points,  there  may  be  found  almost  as  many  cli- 
mates as  there  are  railway  stations,  each  with  some  pe- 
culiarity differentiating  it  from  every  other  locality.  This 
is,  indeed,  one  of  the  charms  of  the  country,  and,  as  well — 
for  in  this  material  age  it  is  not  enough  that  a  country 
should  simply  be  charming — it  is  one  of  its  very  notable 
advantages.  It  is  the  basis  of  that  infinite  variety  of  pro- 
duction and  of  that  specialization  of  industry  which  so  dis- 
tinguish southern  California  from  other  lands.  Without 
it,  horticulture,  which  in  its  practice  here  is  not  only  a 
business,  but  a  science — a  source  of  delightful  study  as 
well  as  a  source  of  profit — would  become  a  mere  treadmill 
grind  like  some  older  forms  of  agricultural  industry. 

These  reflections  have  been  called  to  mind  by  a  stay  of 
something  less  than  a  week  at  Glendora,  with  whose  at- 
tractions I  have  been  greatly  impressed,  and  which,  with 
your  permission,  I  shall  attempt  to  set  forth  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Rural's  many  readers.  The  beauty  of  Glendora  is 
the  beauty  characteristic  of  southern  California.  All  the 
variations  of  color,  all  the  vicissitudes  of  elevation  and 
distance,  are  here  in  perfection;  and  if  one  had  nonght  to 
do  but  to  dream  life  away  amid  delightful  scenes  and  balmy 
airs,  here  would  be  indeed  an  ideal  place  to  do  it.  That 
this  part  of  Glendora's  attractions  has  not  passed  unnoted 
is  made  evident  by  the  presence  of  many  winter  visitors 
from  colder  regions  and  by  a  continuous  procession  of 
tourists. 

The  special  claim  of  Glendora  is  exemption  from  frost. 
The  cold  spell  of  last  month,  which  left  marks  that  may 
still  be  traced  in  many  orange  groves  in  this  and  adjoining 
counties,  passed  clean  over  the  little  district  of  Glendora 
(about  three  thousand  acres)  without  touching  it;  and  there 
is  not  a  withered  leaf  to  show  that  the  frost  king  was  ever 
close  about.  The  district  is  also  free  from  fogs,  and  this 
is  believed  to  be  one  reason  why  the  scale  bug,  so  dam- 
aging in  other  localities,  has  never  succeeded  in  establish- 
ing himself.  The  earlier  settlers  found  it  difficult  to  get 
water  in  sufficient  quantities,  but  there  is  now  no  deficiency 
in  that  respect.  Under  the  Wright  law,  the  people  formed 
an  irrigation  district,  and  by  an  issue  of  bonds  in  the  sum 
of  $170,000  have  constructed  a  magnificent  system  of  water 
works.  The  supply  comes  direct  from  mountain  sources 
and  is  ample  for  all  requirements.  The  fall  is  sufficient  to 
give  any  desired  power — a  fact  of  the  highest  significance 
in  its  relation  to  future  industrial  development. 

I  have  long  been  familiar  with  southern  California 
land  prices,  and  it  was  a  surprise  to  find  the  very  best  soils 
going  at  prices  ranging  from  one  hundred  to  five  hundred 
dollars  per  acre.  Lands  of  really  less  productive  worth,  in 
situations  less  inviting  and  advantageous,  I  have  seen  sell 
readily  for  one  thousand  dollars  per  acre  and  even  better 
still;  and  as  I  look  at  this  district  with  its  fatness  and 
sunshine,  with  its  wealth  of  material  resource  and  of 
beauty,  I  realize  that  the  report  which  says  that  all  the  best 
districts  in  southern  California  have  already  been  "  snapped 
up  "  is  not  true. 

It  may  truly  be  said  of  Glendora,  as,  unhappily,  it  cannot 
be  said  of  all  places,  that  the  people  match  their  surround- 
ings. The  place  is  full  of  stirring  men,  and  when  I  name 
Messrs.  Miller,  Daly,  Allen,  La  Fetra  Bros.,  Ferguson, 
Needham,  Call  and  Muir  it  is  only  as  personal  representa- 
tives of  a  community  wide  awake  to  every  project  calcu- 
lated to  promote  the  general  welfare.  And  in  this  connection 
I  was  more  than  pleased  to  see  that  the  prevailing  theory 
ol  the  public  welfare  was  the  promotion  of  industry,  thrift 
and  the  good  causes  of  education  and  public  morals.  There 
Is,  in  truth,  no  other  way  to  build  up  a  community  in 
strength,  and  it  is  well  for  the  Glendora  of  the  future  that 
the  men  of  Glendora  of  to-day  have  the  right  sort  of  mettle 
in  them. 

If  what  I  have  written  seems  wholly  in  praise,  it  is 
because  I  have  been  pleased  with  everything  and  have  seen 
nothing  to  condemn.  Indeed — I  am  speaking  wholly  for 
myself — I  have  seen  no  place  in  southern  California  or 
elsewhere  which  has  so  matched  my  idenl  of  perfection  as 
this  bright  and  smiling  vale,  and  when  I  write  of  it  in  terms 
of  enthusiasm  it  is  only  to  express  what  I  feel. 

Glendora  Is  twenty-seven  miles  east,  or  a  little  north  of 
east,  of  Los  Angeles,  In  the  county  of  that  name,  and  is  on 
on  the  line  of  the  Santa  Fe  railroad.  The  elevation  of  the 
district  varies  from  700  to  11 00  feet  above  sea  level — a  con- 
dition which  combines  genial  temperatures  with  freshness 
and  vitality  of  atmosphere.  Let  those  who  wish  to  reach 
the  center  and  heart  of  the  orange  land— to  see  the  citrus 
belt  at  its  best — follow  my  footsteps  to  Glendora. 

Wants  Help  with  the  Linnet. 

To  THE  Editor: — Carpodacus  (a  cuss)  Frontalis,  yes,  that's  him, 
"he's  a  bird,"  he  is.  I'm  not  a  latitudinarian  or  a  birdologist,  but  I 
suppose  that  means  in  plain,  every-day  North  American  a  cuss  who  is 
always  in  front  or  who  "  never  gets  left."  Very  appropriately  named 
considering  the  character  of  the  beast,  but  that's  not  the  question  at 
present.  I  thought  to  head  him  off  my  prune  buds  last  year  by  ap- 
plying the  lime  and  sulchur  wash,  and  thereby  kill  both  bugs  and 
birds  with  one  stone.  It  didn't  work.  He  took  the  lime  for  a  tooth 
powder  and  the  sulphur  as  a  remedy  for  that  tired  feeling.  I  want  to 
try  him  a  round  with  Paris  green  this  spring,  and  would  like  to  know 
what  sized  dose  you  would  recommend  considering  the  foe,  the  tender 
buds  and  the  tenderest  spot  in  my  anatomy  at  present- my  pocket. 
book  ?  W.  F,  WIW.CQX. 

Ukiah,  Feb.  V,  ^94. 


HJhe  Irrigation ist. 


The  Water  Supplies  in  the  Arid  Regions. 

Part  in. 

By  J.  W.  Powell,  Director  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey. 

Sources  of  Water  Supply,  Continued. 

[Major  Powell  uses  a  specially  prepared  map  to  show  es- 
timated runoffs  from  the  different  regions  of  the  United 
States,  and  continues  as  follows:] 

In  the  construction  of  the  runoff  map  the  laws  heretofore 
explained  have  been  used,  and  topographic  features  have 
received  consideration.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  runoff  map 
does  not  wholly  coincide  with  the  rainfall  map,  from  the 
fact  that  topographic  features  play  a  more  important  part 
In  runoff.  Altitude  affects  rainfall,  and  altitude  and  char- 
acter of  surface  affect  runoff;  and  as  rainfall  becomes  less, 
runoff  is  affected  by  character  of  surface  in  a  steadily  in- 
creasing ratio. 

Turning  to  the  districts  represented  in  the  map,  the  fol- 
lowing statements  may  be  made:  It  has  been  seen  that  the 
practical  duty  of  water  is  24  inches.  Now,  where  the  run- 
off is  from  s  to  10  inches,  if  all  the  runoff  were  caught  and 
used  in  irrigation,  nearly  one-third  of  the  land  could  be  ir- 
rigated, but  in  that  region  the  rainfall  itself  is  usually  suffi- 
cient for  agriculture,  and  irrigation  is  only  needed  as  sup- 
plementary to  the  rainfall. 

Effect  of  Topography.— Where  the  runoff  is  from  two  to 
five  inches  the  total  is  about  one-seventh  of  the  amount 
necessary  for  irrigation;  that  is,  a  catchment  of  seven  acres, 
if  all  is  utilized,  will  irrigate  one  acre.  Where  the  runoff 
is  from  nothing  to  two  Inches  some  interesting  conditions 
are  found,  which  must  be  more  fully  explained.  Here  the 
topographic  conditions  are  controlling,  and  very  large  dis- 
tricts exist  where  there  is  no  runoff,  and  other  districts 
where  the  runoff  is  very  slight,  it  being  found  only  in 
storm-water  streams  and  very  infrequent  springs.  We  may 
divide  this  district  where  the  runoff  is  from  nothing  to  two 
inches  into  three  portions,  which  appear  to  be  nearly  equal. 
As  determined  by  topographic  conditions  and  diminished 
rainfall,  one-third  will  have  no  runoff,  another  third  will 
have  a  runoff  of  one  inch,  and  the  remaining  third  a  runoff 
of  two  inches.  If  all  this  water  could  be  caught  and  used 
upon  the  land  In  irrigation,  then  on  the  land  where  there 
is  no  runoff  there  would  be  no  Irrigation;  on  the  second 
portion,  where  the  runoff  is  one  inch,  one  acre  in  twenty- 
four  could  be  Irrigated;  on  the  third  portion,  where  the 
runoff  is  two  inches,  one  acre  in  twelve  could  be  irri- 
gated. 

Absolute  Catch  and  Possible  Catch.— So  far  we  have  con- 
sidered the  problem  only  on  the  supposition  that  all  of  the 
water  can  be  caught,  but  this  is  not  possible.  The  total 
runoff  we  will  call  the  absolute  catch,  and  we  will  now 
proceed  to  find  the  possible  catch,  the  practical  catch  and 
the  crude  catch,  as  we  have  defined  the  absolute  duty,  the 
possible  duty,  the  practical  duty  and  the  injurious  duty  of 
water. 

The  water  which  is  used  in  irrigation  must  be  caught. 
The  season  of  irrigation  is  short  as  compared  with  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year.  All  the  water  which  is  not  used  as 
it  is  caught  must  be  stored  in  reservoirs;  but  from  these 
reservoirs  a  part  of  the  stored  water  will  evaporate,  the 
amount  varying  in  different  latitudes  and  altitudes  from  50 
to  100  inches  annually.  That  is,  if  a  reservoir  has  a  sur- 
face of  10  acres,  then  .0  acres  of  water  50  to  100  inches  in 
depth  will  be  evaporated  annually.  It  is  not  possible, 
therefore,  to  hold  all  the  water  stored;  but  if  we  suppose 
that  the  catch  of  the  waters  be  perfect,  which  can  be  ef- 
fected only  at  an  enormous  and  impracticable  expense,  then 
the  possible  catch  is  that  which  is  used  immediately  after 
being  caught  and  that  remaining  in  the  reservoir  after 
evaporation.  This  possible  catch  will  be  30  per  cent  less 
than  the  absolute  catch.  Space  does  not  here  permit  of  a 
discussion  of  the  facts  which  lead  to  this  conclusion,  and 
only  the  simple  statement  is  made.  The  possible  catch, 
then,  is  70  per  cent  of  the  absolute  catch. 

The  Practical  Catch. — The  possible  catch  is  impractica- 
ble by  reason  of  excessive  cost;  and  we  have  a  further  re- 
duction to  make.  Where  the  catch  is  concentrated  by 
greater  rainfall  and  most  favorable  conditions  of  topogra- 
phy, the  practical  catch  is  comparatively  large;  where  the 
rainfall  is  less  and  the  topographic  features  more  -unfavor- 
able, the  practical  catch  Is  very  small.  It  will  never  pay 
to  impound  the  storm  waters  of  sand  deserts;  It  will  never 
pay  to  impound  the  storm  waters  of  bad  lands;  it  will 
never  pay  to  impound  the  storm  waters  of  land  of  volcanic 
scoria;  and  there  are  many  other  minor  conditions  of 
storm-water  catching  which  are  inhibitory.  Storm  waters 
can  rarely  be  caught  at  a  practical  expense  where  the  rain- 
fall is  less  than  12  or  15  inches.  All  such  waters  must 
therefore  be  neglected  as  not  entering  into  the  problem  of 
the  catch.  But  where  there  are  mountain  lands  which  con- 
dense an  amount  of  water  greater  than  the  adjacent  low- 
lands, and  where  at  the  same  time  the  catchment  surfaces 
are  topographically  advantageous,  very  large  quantities  of 
storm  waters  may  be  secured;  but  to  a  large  extent  they 
are  added  to  perennial  streams,  and  their  catch,  therefore, 
depends  upon  the  control  of  perennial  streams. 

Limitations  upon  Cultivation. — There  is  still  another 
Important  factor  to  examine  in  this  connection.  Rains  fall 
in  intermittent  storms.  Some  showers  are  gentle  and 
furnish  small  amounts  of  water;  some  great  storms  furnish 
large  quantities  of  water.  The  maximum  storms  which 
cause  destructive  floods  fall  at  intervals  of  years.  Now  it 
will  never  be  practicable  to  catch  all  the  water  of  maximum 
storms,  because  of  the  great  expense  of  constructing  the 
necessary  works.  On  every  stream  where  works  are  con- 
structed for  diverting  the  water,  spill-ways  are  necessary  to 
provide  against  the  maximum  storms.  Practically,  it  will 
be  found  economic  to  waste  all  the  water  of  storms  which 


much  exceed  the  mean,  and  these  are  the  rains  whici 
serve  greatly  to  increase  the  runoff. 

We  have,  then,  to  deduct  from  the  possible  catch  that 
portion  of  the  storm-water  streams  which  must  be  neglected 
and  that  portion  of  the  great  storm  floods  which  will  be 
spilled,  which  together  amount  to  about  30  per  cent.  Thus 
the  possible  catch  will  be  reduced  to  the  practical  catch. 
The  reason  for  reaching  this  conclusion  cannot  be  entered 
upon  here  for  want  of  space.  It  is  thus  found  that  there 
are  inexorable  conditions  which  limit  the  amount  of  land 
which  can  be  practically  cultivated  in  the  arid  region.  The 
practical  catch  and  the  practical  duty  of  water  set  these 
limits. 

How  Mountains  Effect  Rainfall.— before  proceeding  to 
apply  these  laws  in  estimating  the  amount  of  land  which 
can  be  irrigated,  another  important  fact  with  regard  to  the 
water  supply  should  be  pointed  out.  Mountains  concen- 
trate the  rainfall.  Thus,  in  the  great  system  of  the  Park 
mountains  of  Colorado;  in  the  Wasatch  and  Uinta  moun- 
tains of  Utah  and  Colorado;  in  the  Black  Hills  and  the 
geyser  mountains  of  Wyoming,  stretching  up  into  Mon- 
tana; and  in  the  great  mountain  systems  of  Montana  and 
Idaho,  large  areas  of  increased  rainfall  are  found.  Again, 
in  central  Washington,  Oregon  and  eastern  California,  the 
Cascade  mountains  and  Sierra  Nevada  furnish  another  ex- 
ample of  increased  rainfall.  This  gives  to  the  arid  lands 
of  these  States,  where  irrigation  is  necessary,  large  streams 
of  water  having  their  sources  in  the  mountains  where  the 
rainfall  is  great  and  the  runoff  is  also  great.  In  the  upper 
regions  little  or  no  irrigation  is  necessary,  and  only  small 
areas  can  be  cultivated  because  of  the  mountainous  char- 
acter of  the  country.  These  mountain-born  waters,  there- 
fore, may  be  used  upon  the  mesas,  plains  and  valleys  below. 
This  gives  to  all  of  these  districts  a  large  source  of  water 
supply,  which  is  often  limited  only  by  the  distance  to  which 
it  can  be  practically  carried  In  canals.  In  making  a  gen- 
eral statement  of  the  amount  of  land  which  can  be  irrigated 
in  the  United  States,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  these 
facts  also. 

Amount  of  Land  that  Can  Be  Irrigated. — It  is  proposed 
now  to  consider  those  areas  of  country  in  the  western  half 
of  the  United  States  where  the  rainfall  is  20  inches  or  less. 
There  are  large  districts  of  country  which  can  be  profitably 
irrigated  where  the  rainfall  is  more  than  20  inches,  but  for 
present  purposes  these  are  neglected. 

The  total  area  where  the  mean  annual  rainfall  does  not 
exceed  20  inches  is  about  750,000,000  acres.  The  water  to  be 
used  in  irrigation  in  all  of  this  country,  with  some  slight 
exceptions  hereafter  to  be  noted,  is  the  natural  runoff  from 
the  same  areas,  to  which  must  be  added  the  amount  of 
water  caught  in  the  mountain  regions  where  the  rainfall  is 
more  than  20  inches,  but  which  runs  down  where  it  can  be 
taken  upon  the  lands  having  20  inches  of  rainfall  or  less. 
When  we  compute  the  absolute  runoff  of  all  of  this  region, 
it  is  found  that  if  it  could  be  all  caught  and  all  distributed 
upon  irrigable  lands  at  the  rate  of  24  acre-inches  to  every 
acre  of  crop,  the  amount  which  could  thus  be  irrigated 
would  be  about  one-tenth  of  the  whole,  or  75,000,000  acres. 
But  this  supposes  an  absolute  catch,  which  is  impossible. 
Reduced  to  the  possible  catch  (which  is  not  practical)  the 
amount  Is  little  over  52,000,000  acres.  This  reduced  again 
to  the  practical  catch  gives  a  little  over  36,500,000  acres. 
This,  then,  is  the  amount  of  land  in  the  arid  region  where 
the  rainfall  is  20  inches  or  less  which  can,  under  practical 
conditions,  be  redeemed  for  agriculture  by  irrigation 
through  the  use  of  the  natural  runoff.  But  to  redeem  it,  all 
the  practical  catch  from  the  arid  region  and  from  the 
mountains  which  deliver  their  water  into  the  arid  region 
must  be  utilized. 

In  the  above  estimate  only  natural  runoff  has  been  con- 
sidered. We  must  now  turn  attention  to  other  sources  of 
water  to  which  reference  has  been  made  from  time  to  time. 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  making  this  estimate  it  is  proposed 
to  transform  runoff  water  into  flyoff  water  through  the 
agency  of  growing  crops  and  the  evaporation  consequent 
on  the  processes  of  irrigation.  Now  a  portion  of  the 
natural  flyoff  can  be  caught  before  it  is  evaporated  and  can 
be  used  m  irrigation. 

Supplies  by  Pumping. — First.  Some  of  the  rainfall  sinks 
away  into  the  earth,  where  It  in  part  runs  off  by  spring,  but 
in  chief  part  by  slow  evaporation,  coming  to  the  surface  by 
slow  evaporation,  coming  to  the  surface  by  capillary 
attraction.  This  water  which  sinks  into  the  soil  can  be 
utilized  as  an  Important  supply,  adding  to  the  total  only  a 
small  percentage,  it  is  true,  but  when  measured  in  acres 
the  amount  is  worthy  of  consideration.  Into  the  surface 
soils  and  rocks  wells  may  be  sunk  and  the  water  may  be 
pumped  upon  the  land  for  irrigation.  The  actual  ex- 
perience of  mankind  throughout  the  world  exhibits  the  fact 
that  millions  of  acres  are  thus  cultivated.  The  tracts  re- 
deemed by  single  wells  may  be  small,  but  such  pump  wells 
in  the  aggregate  furnish  considerable  quantities  of  water, 
even  in  measures  which  irrigation  requires,  by  acre-inches 
and  acre-feet. 

Artesian  Waters. — Second.  Waters  which  sink  away 
underground  are  often  carried  to  considerable  depth,  and 
may  be  returned  to  the  surface  by  hydraulic  pressure  under 
proper  geological  conditions.  These  supplies  are  known 
as  artesian  waters.  In  the  practical  operations  of  irrigation 
throughout  the  world,  it  is  found  that  artesian  wells  may 
be  made  to  supply  considerable  quantities  of  water  for  irri- 
gation. Single  artesian  wells  fnrnish  on  the  average  much 
greater  quantities  than  single  pump  wells;  but  artesian 
wells  are  successful  only  under  greater  intervals  of  areal 
space. 

Floodplain  Waters.— Third.  Along  the  course  of  storm- 
water  and  perennial  streams  there  is  usually  found  a 
floodplain— a  belt  of  country  on  either  side  of  the  stream 
which  receives  the  overflow  from  the  stream  when  great 
storms  occur  that  swell  it  beyond  the  capacity  of  its  banks. 
In  such  floodplains  accumulations  of  sand  and  gravel  are 
found  irregularly  distributed  among  soils  and  clays.  These 
sand  and  gravel  deposits  become  natural  reservoirs  for  wa- 
ter, which  comes  down  in  part  from  the  adjacent  hills,  but 
in  lorger  part  (row  the  great  floods.  Now,  these  floodplain 
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waters  can  be  secured  for  irrigation,  either  by  tapping  them 
with  canals  that  lead  to  lower  ground,  or  by  sinking  wells 
and  pumping  out  the  water.  In  actual  practice  both  the 
gravity  method  and  the  pump  method  are  nsed,  but  in  gen- 
eral the  pump  method  Is  found  more  economical. 

The  irrigable  area  of  the  arid  region  can  therefore  be  in- 
creased from  these  three  sources,  but  the  quantities  cannot 
be  exactly  defined  without  most  thorough  geological  re- 
search. Some  districts  will  afford  much,  some  little,  by 
varying  geological  conditions,  but  actual  experience  proves 
that  the  amounts  are  considerable  and  worthy  of  notice  In 
such  an  account  of  water  supply  as  we  are  now  giving.  It 
seems  probable  from  the  general  experience  of  other  lands 
that  three  or  three  and  a  half  million  acres  may  be  added 
to  the  total  for  the  arid  region  by  the  use  of  pump  waters, 
artesian  waters  and  floodplain  waters.  This,  then,  will 
give  to  practical  irrigation  in  the  arid  lands  where  20  inches 
of  rainfall  or  less  is  found,  a  total  area  of  40,000,000  acres. 

Amount  of  Land  Under  Cultivation. — In  no  civilized 
land  is  all  the  land  cultivated.  Denmark  has  the  greatest 
amount,  where  75  per  cent  is  under  the  plow.  When  these 
40,000,000  acres  are  cultivated  by  methods  of  irrigation 
they  will  be  found  wonderfully  productive,  and  their  prod- 
ucts will  support  a  population  as  great  as  that  found  in  the 
United  States  at  the  present  time.  It  must  be  many  dec- 
ades before  It  is  all  redeemed.  As  from  district  to  district 
farmers  come  nearer  to  the  realization  of  the  practical  catch, 
more  refined  methods  of  catch  will  be  adopted  and  the 
practical  catch  will  be  increased;  but  this  will  not  result  in 
increasing  the  acreage  cultivated,  for,  at  the  same  time, 
better  methods  of  Irrigation  will  be  developed,  from  which 
a  greater  production  will  result  and  which  will  require  a 
greater  practical  duty  of  water;  in  fact,  It  seems  probable 
that  intensive  agriculture  by  Increasing  the  product  will  de- 
crease the  acreage,  so  that  the  total  amount  here  estimated 
will  never  be  realized. 

A  word  must  be  said  about  the  character  of  this  investi- 
gation and  the  degree  of  probability  which  Inheres  in  its 
results. 

In  measuring  rainfall  and  runoff,  only  averages  can  be 
given.  A  farmer  sells  a  field  of  corn  standing  in  the  shock. 
In  order  that  he  may  establish  its  value,  he  husks  and 
measures  a  few  shocks  and  derives  therefrom  an  average 
which  controls  the  quantity  in  the  terms  of  the  sale.  The 
average  thus  obtained  will  never,  except  by  accident,  be 
exactly  that  of  any  one  shock  of  corn,  and  yet  an  approxi- 
mation to  accuracy  will  be  reached  sufficient  for  practical 
purposes  of  trade.  In  like  manner,  the  statements  made 
in  this  paper  are  rarely,  if  ever,  absolutely  accurate  for  any 
one  small  district  of  country,  and  the  quantities  must  al- 
ways be  taken  as  mean  quantities,  which  only  approximate 
accuracy.  The  investigations  have  been  carried  on  but  for 
a  few  years,  and  to  be  complete  by  small  districts  It  would 
be  necessary  to  multiply  greatly  the  stations  for  rainfall 
gauging  and  stream  gauging.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  the 
general  averages  may  be  taken  as  approximately  safe. 

Most  of  the  lands  now  Irrigated  are  watered  by  streams 
and  irrigating  works  that  do  not  require  the  most  expensive 
plants;  that  is,  the  small  streams  are  nearly  all  taken  out 
upon  the  land,  and  a  small  stream  irrigates  a  small  area  at 
a  correspondingly  small  total  cost.  As  irrigation  is  ex- 
tended, larger  and  still  larger  plants  are  generally,  though 
not  always,  necessary,  and  for  this  purpose  aggregated 
capital  is  necessary.  This  capital  will  sometimes  be 
secured  by  co-operation  among  the  irrigators  themselves, 
and  sometimes  capital  will  itself  lead  the  way,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  increasing  the  value  of  lands  and  selling  the  same 
with  water-rights  to  the  farmers.  Whatever  method  Is 
pursued,  aggregated  capital  must  be  employed.  Therefore 
the  farmer  and  the  capitalist  alike  are  Interested  in  these 
results.  Before  money  or  labor  Is  to  be  invested  in  irriga- 
ting works,  it  becomes  necessary  to  consider  the  water  sup- 
ply. Is  there  land  ?  is  the  first  question  raised;  Is  there 
water  ?  is  the  next  question;  and,  Can  the  water  be  carried 
to  the  land  with  reasonable  economy  ?  is  the  third.  Many 
canals  have  been  constructed  without  a  proper  consider- 
ation of  these  three  questions,  and  already  capital  has  been 
wasted,  and  we  have  now  reached  a  time  in  arid  America 
when  these  three  primary  questions  relating  to  Irrigation 
enterprises  should  be  properly  answered,  before  lands  are 
bought  and  sold,  homes  established,  labor  organized  and 
capital  Invested.  Without  these  precautions  bonds  are 
worthless. 

In  the  next  annual  report  of  the  Geological  Survey  the 
subject  of  this  article  will  be  treated  at  length  and  the  facts 
arrayed  In  a  more  elaborate  manner. 
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Asparagus  Growing  in  Southern  California. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Southern  California  Farmers' 
Institute,  S.  J.  Murdock  of  Westminster  read  the  following 
important  paper: 

The  growing  of  asparagus  In  southern  California  has  been 
neglected  in  the  past.  The  increasing  demand  and  conse- 
quent remunerative  prices  obtained  for  this  vegetable,  as 
well  as  its  availability  for  transportation,  when  we  take  in 
consideration  the  large  area  that  is  well  adapted  for  the 
successful  cultivation  of  this  succulent,  hardy  perennial 
plant,  surely  renders  it  an  object  worthy  of  the  careful  at- 
tention of  the  gardener. 

As  a  general  rule  asparagus  thrives  best  near  the  sea 
coast,  where  the  humid  saline  air  seems  to  be  better 
adapted  for  its  growth. 

It  can  be  and  is  successfully  grown  far  from  the  coast 
and  on  almost  any  kind  of  soil.  The  soil  best  adapted  for 
growing  asparagns  is  a  deep,  rich  sandy  loam,  and  as  it  is 
a  gross  feeder  the  plot  cannot  well  be  made  too  rich;  un- 
less the  manure  is  burled  so  deep  as  to  lose  its  fertilizing 
qualities,  etc.,  the  roots  reach  it.  For  instance,  in  the  old 
laborious  and  expensive  way  of  trenching  two  or  more  feet 
deep,  with  the  manure  mixed  to  the  bottom,  on  most  soils 


It  would  lose  its  strength  before  the  roots  would  penetrate 
so  deep.  Yet  great  care  should  be  used  in  the  beginning, 
for,  if  rightly  planted  and  properly  cared  for,  the  crop 
should  be  as  good  or  better  at  20  or  25  years  as  at  three  or 
four  years  from  the  starting  of  the  bed;  the  above-men- 
tioned excessive  deep  trenching  is  considered  unnecessary, 
but  deep  plowing  and  thorough  pulverizing  is  not  to  be 
neglected.  Bestow  a  liberal  quantity  of  fertilizers,  for  it  is 
this  which  helps  to  give  the  quick  growth  of  tender  shoots 
and  to  secure  them  of  good  size;  and  also,  if  we  want  our 
bed  to  last  a  quarter  of  a  century,  we  must  not  crowd  our 
plants  at  the  start.  The  rows  should  be  four  feet  apart 
and  the  plants  18  inches  from  each  other  in  the  rows,  and 
even  more  room  would  be  better  if  the  land  is  not  too  valu- 
able. We  like  the  following  mode  of  planting  for  field 
culture:  After  the  ground  Is  well  plowed  and  finely  har- 
rowed, mark  out  the  rows  the  desired  distance  apart  with  a 
plow  by  going  twice  In  each  row,  throwing  a  furrow  each 
way  from  the  center  of  the  row,  and  from  8  to  12  inches 
deep;  then  go  one  or  more  rounds  In  this  with  a  cultivator, 
closed  up,  so  as  to  loosen  up  the  soil  well  in  the  bottom  of 
the  row.  Now,  if  you  have  any  fine  fertilizer  put  it  in  the 
row  where  you  want  to  set  your  plants;  mix  well  with  the 
soil  and  set  your  plants  over  it. 

The  work  of  planting  can  be  done  any  time  from  No- 
vember till  April,  or  even  later.  We  like  early  planting 
the  best.  Use  one-year-old  plants;  they  are  better  than 
older  ones,  if  they  have  been  properly  grown.  Place  the 
plants  in  the  bottom  of  the  prepared  furrow,  spread  out  the 
roots  and  cover  crown  and  all  about  two  or  three  inches — 
the  lighter  the  soil  the  deeper  the  plants  should  be  placed — 
so  as  to  secnre  the  proper  moisture  till  they  begin  to  strike 
root.  After  the  planting  has  been  done,  a  light  steel  garden 
rake,  or,  If  the  rows  are  even  enough,  we  would  prefer  the 
wheel  hoe  with  the  rakes  on,  and  stir  the  soil  the  whole 
length  of  the  rows.  Then,  when  the  shoots  begin  to  grow 
and  show  themselves  three  or  four  inches  high,  the  soil 
should  be  gradually  hoed  or  cultivated  to  the  plants  till  the 
surface  is  level.  The  ground  should  be  kept  moist,  and  in 
most  localities  irrigation  will  be  found  necessary  to  secure 
the  best  results. 

Do  not  neglect  thorough  cultivation,  but  after  the  roots 
begin  to  fill  the  ground  do  not  work  too  deep,  as  there  is 
danger  of  injuring  them.  Do  not  cut  any  shoots  the  first 
year  after  planting,  and  but  sparingly  the  second,  as  it 
weakens  the  plant  when  cut  so  young.  If  the  after  care, 
as  recommended  further  on,  is  carried  out,  the  bed  should 
increase  in  yield  for  three  or  four  years.  The  edible  part 
of  the  plant  is  the  undeveloped  stems.  These,  if  cut  away 
as  they  appear,  will  be  replaced  by  others  which  start  from 
the  crown.  Cut  all  the  shoots  clean  at  each  cutting  during 
the  season,  whether  they  are  large  anough  to  use  or  not, 
for  if  part  of  stalks  are  allowed  to  grow  they  will  prevent 
other  buds  from  throwing  up  stalks,  and  make  your  sea- 
son's cutting  short.  Keep  the  ground  well  cleaned  during 
the  harvesting  period,  and  if  you  have  been  liberal  with 
your  fertilizers  and  have  kept  your  ground  moist,  your  crop 
will  last  as  long  as  a  profitable  demand  is  likely  to  exist. 
Yet,  beware  of  prolonging  the  harvesting  period  too  late,  so 
as  to  weaken  the  next  year's  crop,  as  the  nature  of  the  crop 
requires  that,  to  reproduce  annually  its  crop  of  shoots, 
something  must  be  left  to  grow  so  as  to  foster  the  forma- 
tion of  new  roots  and  a  new  set  of  buds.  If  your  season 
commences  early  you  should  lay  by  the  knife  later  on  to 
correspond.  Let  all  the  tops  grow  and  do  not  call  oat  the 
large  shoots.  In  the  fall  or  early  winter,  when  the  tops 
have  turned  brown,  the  ground  should  be  cleaned  and  all 
rubbish  burned,  for  if  delayed  the  seed  will  drop  and  get 
scattered,  which  will  come  up  and  may  prove  eventually  to 
be  the  worst  weed  the  grower  will  have  to  contend  with, 
for  if  allowed  to  grow  after  once  started  it  will  soon  fill  the 
whole  ground  with  a  mass  of  roots,  and  very  soon  spoil  the 
whole  patch.  As  soon  as  the  ground  is  cleaned  the  whole 
field  should  be  well  cultivated,  and  coarse  manure  spread 
over  the  entire  surface,  so  that  the  rains  can  dissolve  and 
carry  down  the  soluble  plant  food  to  the  roots.  As  the 
period  of  rest  here  in  our  mild  and  warm  winters  is  very 
short,  with  this  strong  and  persisting  plant  no  delay  should 
be  indulged  in  furnishing  the  necessary  plant  food. 

There  are  knives  made  expressly  for  cutting  the  shoots, 
but  we  find  that  the  ordinary  long  blade  butcher's  knife 
answers  the  purpose  satisfactorily.  It  should  be  kept  keen 
and  sharp,  but  the  wielder  of  that  knife  should  handle  it 
with  thoughtful  care,  else  he  may  destroy  many  unseen 
shoots.  The  time  that  should  elapse  between  cuttings 
varies  In  different  soils,  some  being  warmer  and  conse- 
quently quicker  than  others;  then  again,  much  depends  on 
the  weather;  some  years  we  will  have  warm  days  in  Febru- 
ary, which  will  necessitate  cutting  twice  each  week,  and  it 
may  be  followed  by  cold  days  In  March,  when  the  cuttings 
will  be  meager  once  a  week;  and  again  in  the  warm  days 
of  May  it  may  require  three  cuttings  per  week  to  prevent 
the  heads  from  bursting,  which  spoils  it  for  market.  When 
cutting,  lay  in  convenient  piles  along  the  rows.  Gather  In 
baskets,  bat  do  not  let  the  cut  grass  lie  in  the  sun  so  as  to 
wilt;  wash  clean  before  tying;  tie  into  round  bunches.  As 
there  seems  to  be  no  uniform  or  standard  size,  we  uni- 
formly tie  in  half-pound  bunches,  and  use  raffia  for  that 
purpose.  It  is  a  good  material  for  the  tying  of  many  arti- 
cles, and  is  fast  superceding  Cuba  bast,  both  in  garden  and 
nursery.  The  butt  ends  of  the  bunches  should  be  cut  off 
square.  For  shipping  it  is  usually  packed  In  light  boxes 
and  sold  by  weight,  and  if  to  be  shipped  a  long  distance, 
all  shoots  laid  one  way  and  the  box  marked  so  the  tops  of 
the  plant  can  be  kept  in  an  upright  position,  or  else  there 
are  liable  to  be  many  crooked  shoots  when  unpacked. 

As  to  variety,  we  grow  mostly  Barr's  Mammoth  and 
Conover's  Colossal,  and  we  are  also  trying  Palmetto  and 
Donald  Elmlra.  Our  preference  at  present  is  Barr's  Mam- 
moth, on  account  of  its  earliness  and  fine,  large  crisp 
shoots.  Other  varieties  may  prove  as  valuable  after  longer 
trial. 

As  to  returns  from  the  crop  —  which,  to  most  every 
grower,  is  the  most  Interesting  part — would  say  that  it 
varies  with  the  seasons;  yet  for  good  early  grass  there  is 
always  a  demand,  and  at  figures  that  few  other  crops  will 


equal.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  it  to  bring  twenty  or 
twenty-five  cents  a  pound,  while  later  in  the  season  we 
have  seen  it  sell  so  low  as  to  barely  pay  the  expense  of 
marketing.  Yet,  take  it  one  year  with  another,  we  con- 
sider it  a  very  valuable  crop,  for  when  we  take  in  considera- 
tion its  being  so  well  adapted  to  shipping  long  distances  to 
large  Northern  cities,  the  outlook  is  surely  good. 


Effeot  of  Feed  on  Quality  of  Milk. 

To  the  Editor:— There  Is  still  another  subject,  or 
rather  theory,  recently  advanced  and  said  to  be  founded  on 
a  certain  class  of  experiments  In  feeding  milch  cows.  It 
is,  in  substance,  that  a  cow  will  give  the  same  quality  of 
milk  be  the  feed  poor  or  rich  that  Is  given  to  her.  I  believe 
that  one  of  our  learned  authorities  on  rations  has  given  It 
out  as  a  fact  that  a  cow  will  give  milk  as  rich  in  butter  fat 
when  fed  on  wheat  straw  as  when  fed  on  grain,  as  "  long 
as  the  cow  holds  out."  I  suppose  that  means  as  long  as 
the  reserve  of  "  cow  meat  "  lasts. 

That  Is  a  bold  statement,  if  nothing  else.  It  looks  like 
going  to  extremes,  and  though  California  is  said  to  be  a 
country  of  extremely  big  things,  our  rainless  summers 
making  the  very  best  straw  in  the  world  for  feeding  pur- 
poses and  all  that,  yet  we  have  never  found  out  the  great 
advantage  there  is  In  keeping  our  milch  cows  upon  it.  Of 
a  troth,  we  are  slow  to  learn.  No,  there  is  not  a  dairyman 
in  California  who  will  believe  that  poor  feed  makes  as  good 
milk  as  rich  feed.  We  have  had  too  much  experience  in 
that  respect.  Why,  if  no  one  ever  uttered  an  objection  to 
such  a  theory,  the  very  grass  itself  would  cry  out  at  such 
an  injustice  to  it. 

I  am  not  putting  forward  any  claim  that  good  feeding 
will  make  good  cows  out  of  poor  ones,  but  all  dairymen  in 
this  State  know  that  as  the  grass  begins  to  approach  toward 
maturity  fewer  pounds  of  milk  are  required  from 
the  same  cows  to  make  a  pound  of  butter  than  it  took  when 
the  grass  was  young  and  succulent.  The  cows  give  more 
milk  when  the  grass  is  in  the  latter  state,  but  the  churn 
won't  give  forth  as  much  butter  from  a  given  quantity  of 
milk  as  it  will  later  on  in  the  season.  As  the  grass  begins 
to  lose  something  of  its  watery  nature,  the  cows  begin  to 
get  fat,  "  look  sleek,"  and  give  milk  that  produces  more 
pounds  of  butter  to  each  100  pounds  of  milk. 

Allowing  for  the  fact  that,  as  a  rule,  the  longer  a  cow  has 
been  in  milk  the  richer  will  be  the  milk  she  gives,  the  above 
is  the  experience  of  California  dairymen  in  general. 

It  may  be  that  the  habit  of  giving  richer  milk  at  a  cer- 
tain time  of  the  year  has  become  hereditary  in  the  native 
cattle.  There  may  be  something  in  that,  but  still  I  have 
an  idea  that  if  the  straw  stack  was  substituted  for  the  rich, 
nutritious  grass  the  heredity  would  be  quickly  thrown  out 
of  the  system,  and  the  churn,  too,  would  "  a  tale  unfold." 

I  will  briefly  refer  to  the  tables  of  the  Columbian  tests. 
All  who  have  studied  the  tables,  as  published  in  the 
Breeders*  Gazette,  for  the  purpose  of  comparing  the  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  any  or  all  of  the  cows'  milk,  will  have 
noticed  that  the  majority  of  the  cows  that  went  through 
the  three  tests  gave  richer  milk  in  the  month  of  September 
than  in  the  month  of  May.  There  were  26  of  these  cows; 
viz.,  ten  Jerseys,  seven  Guernseys  and  nine  Shorthorns. 

This  fact  is  plainly  shown  in  a  tabular  statement  pre- 
pared by  Prof.  E.  H.  Farrington  of  Champaign,  Illinois, 
and  published  in  a  recent  number  of  Hoard's  Dairyman. 
The  table  shows  three  things;  viz.,  the  loss  in  quantity  of 
milk,  the  gain  or  loss  in  per  cent  of  butter  fat,  and  gain  or 
loss  in  live  weight  of  each  cow,  or,  in  other  words,  the  dif- 
ference between  the  average  milk  yield  and  fat  during  the 
15  days  in  May  and  the  30  days  of  September. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  two  cows,  Nos.  24  and  25, 
had  increased  a  little  in  the  quantity  of  milk  they  gave. 
No.  24  was  one  of  the  five  cows  that  showed  a  decrease  in 
per  cent  fat,  but  she  gained  in  live  weight  145  pounds, 
while  No.  25  not  only  gained  202  pounds  live  weight,  but 
also  made  a  gain  in  quantity  of  milk  and  the  per  cent  of 
fat.  Only  one  cow,  No.  14,  shows  a  loss  in  all  three  col- 
umns of  figures.  Further  comment  Is  unnecessary;  the 
figures  speak  for  themselves. 

TABULAR  STATEMENT. 

Difference  between  average  daily  weight,  and  also  test  of  milk  pro- 
duced in  May  and  September. 


 Milk  , 

Cow                                     Loss  in  lbs  Gain  in  per    Gain  in  tbs 

No.                                      per  day.  cent  fat.  live  weight 

1                                            9-4  0.73  40 

2                                            4.8  0.83  60 

3                                           12.0  0.77  91 

4                                           i3-o  o-^S  9* 

5                                           I9-1  l  63  _7* 

6                                              6.1  -0.02  87 

7                                              4-3  060  "5 

8                                              9.2  0.58  83 

9                                              7-2  0.34  114 

10                                              6.8  0.20  25 

11                                               2.8  0.46  69 

12                                              3.6  0.55  21 

13                                              7-5  °-67  74 

14                                              3-9  -083  -33 

15                                              41  0.14  56 

16                                              6.3  0.05  35 

17                                              0.3  1.03  85 

18                                              9.6  0.04  160 

19                                             10.  o  0.08  131 

20                                              0.6  -0.15  229 

21                                             11. S  0.40  -12 

22                                              8.6  -0.26  54 

23...                                            1.5  0.73  190 

24  +  1.5  -0.11  145 

25    +  I-S  °-°4  202 

26                                              4-9  o-34  162 


After  some  remarks  on  the  individuality  of  certain  cows, 
Prof.  Farrington  says  that  unless  "  some  abnormal  occur- 
rence caused  a  temporary  extreme  variation,  each  cow  pro- 
duced milk  that  did  not  vary  much  more  from  her  stan- 
dard than  the  figures  given  in  this  table,  unless  there  was  a 
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decrease  of  milk."  He  then  asks:  "Is  the  difference  in 
the  per  cent  fat  in  the  milk  as  large  as  would  commonly  be 
expected  from  so  long  a  time  of  heavy  grain  feeding  ?  " 

As  the  length  of  time  referred  to  is  only  135  days,  or  less 
than  half  the  ordinary  time  a  cow  is  giving  milk  each  sea- 
son, I  do  not  think  it  long  enough  to  make  any  permanent 
impression,  such  as  would  affect  breed  characteristics  by  a 
longer  period  of  good  feeding,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  some  of  the  increased  per  cent  of  butter-fat  was  due  to 
the  good  feeding,  as  It  is  not  at  all  unusual  for  a  man  hand- 
ling milk  that  has  been  set  for  cream  to  notice  a  change  to 
cream,  without  his  knowing  anything  about  the  change  of 
feed  which  has  caused  it. 

It  Is  only  reasonable  to  suppose  that  if  the  flavor,  texture, 
grain  and  solidity  of  butter  are  all,  or  any  of  them,  so  easily 
influenced  by  the  quality  of  the  feed,  that  the  same  im- 
proved system  of  feeding  that  makes  an  improvement  in 
the  quality  of  the  butter  should  also  have  some  influence  on 
the  quality  of  the  milk  that  produces  that  same  butter — 
consequently  an  increased  quantity  of  the  latter. 

Since  writing  the  above  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  there 
might  be  some  facts  bearing  on  this  subject  in  the  experl 
ment  of  Mr.  Thomas  Horsfall,  as  published  in  his  work, 
"The  Management  of  Dairy  Cattle,"  about  40  years  ago 
and  added  as  an  appendix  to  Flint's  work  on  "  Milch  Cows 
and  Dairy  Farming." 

Mr.  Horsfall  appears  to  have  conducted  his  experiments 
in  a  practical  and  systematic  manner,  with  his  own  cows, 
and  at  first  for  his  own  special  benefit,  though  afterward  he 
came  to  the  conclusion  that,  having  learned  so  much,  it 
was  his  duty  to  give  the  benefit  of  his  experience  to  his  fel- 
low dairymen.  He  freely  expresses  the  opinion  that  the 
quality  of  milk  can  be  improved  by  feeding.  Referring  to 
a  class  of  cows  he  was  in  the  habit  of  buying,  as  strippers, 
that  had  been  kept  on  the  ordinary  food  of  the  farm,  he 
says,  page  372:  "When  they  come  under  my  treatment 
increase  their  yield  of  milk  until  after  a  week  or  two  they 
give  two  quarts  (certainly  not  wine  measure,  but  some 
larger  measure,  as  he  says  one  quart  of  cream  made  25  oz. 
to  27  oz.  of  butter)  per  day  more  than  when  they  came,  and 
that,  too,  of  a  much  richer  quality." 

Again:  "  I  am  clearly  of  opinion  that  you  can  increase 
the  proportion  of  butter  In  milk  more  than  that  of  casein  or 
other  solid  parts.  Mr.  T.  Garnett,  who  has  used  bean- 
meal  largely,  tells  me  that  when  rape-cake  is  substituted 
his  dairymaid,  without  being  informed,  perceives  the 
change  from  the  Increased  richness  of  the  milk." — Page 
387- 

Mr.  Horsfall  had,  at  different  times,  samples  of  milk  and 
butter,  as  well  as  different  kinds  of  feed  used  by  him,  an- 
alyzed, so  that  he  knew  exactly  the  quality  of  the  food  that 
he  was  using,  as  well  as  the  quality  of  the  produce  of  his 
cows,  of  which  he  made  periodical  weighings,  so  as  to  know 
the  gain  made  in  live  weight. 

He  concludes  his  work  by  saying:  "  These  results  are 
important,  and  completely  establish  the  conclusion  I  had 
previously  formed,  tnat  the  quantity  and  quality  of  butter 
depends  essentially  on  the  food  and  treatment;  and  that  by 
suitable  means  you  can  produce  as  much  and  as  rich  butter 
in  winter  as  in  summer." 

Mr.  Horsfall  was  undoubtedly  ahead  of  the  times  in 
which  he  lived  and  conducted  his  experiments,  about  which 
there  was  certainly  no  guesswork.  He  was  even  ahead  of 
the  majority  of  the  dairymen  of  the  present  day,  for  how  few 
are  they  who  can  say  as  he  said,  "  that  they  can  make  as 
much  and  as  rich  butter  in  winter  as  In  summer.'' 

Robert  Ashburner. 

Baden,  San  Mateo  Co.,  Feb.  23,  1894. 
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Horses  and  Cows  on  a  Frnit  Farm. 


An  essay  by  D.  Edson  Smith  of  Santa  Ana,  read  at  the  last  meeting 
of  the  Southern  California  Farmers'  Institute. 


The  committee  on  programme  asked  me  to  present  at 
this  meeting  my  views  on  the  economical  methods  of  keep 
rag  a  horse — or  horses — and  cow  on  small  ranches.  I  pre 
sume  they  meant  on  small  fruit  ranches,  for  there  the 
problem  Is  more  difficult  of  solution.  The  best  I  can  do  in 
this  line  is  simply  to  give  my  personal  experience  in  the 
matter,  for  were  I  to  begin  again  I  should  do  the  same. 

The  problem  as  I  understand  it  is:  Having  a  small 
ranch  newly  and  almost,  or  quite  entirely,  set  out  to  fruit 
trees,  and  no  bank  account  with  which  to  buy  horse  and 
cow  feed  while  the  trees  are  growing  Into  profitable  bear- 
ing, how  shall  food  be  provided  for  the  horse— or  horses— 
and  cow  ? 

I  would  like  to  preface  my  remarks  with  the  sayings 
that  "  there  are  cows  and  cows  "  and  "  there  are  horses 
and  horses  "—that  is,  you  may  have  two  cows  giving  equal 
amounts  of  milk,  but  one  will  require  but  half  the  amount 
of  feed  during  the  year  that  the  other  does.  And  so  you 
may  have  two  horses  doing  equal  amounts  of  work  during 
the  year,  yet  one  will  consume  only  about  half  the  aTnount 
of  feed  as  compared  with  the  other. 

There  Is  a  great  difference  of  economy  in  animal  ma- 
chines as  well  as  in  mechanical  ones;  and  it  Is  cheaper  al 
ways  to  buy  the  best. 

I  set  out  all  of  my  ten  acres  to  trees  except  half  an  acre 
which  I  sowed  to  alfalfa,  after  subsoiling  and  thoroughly 
pulverizing  the  ground.  I  sowed  15  pounds  of  seed  on  the 
half  acre  of  ground;  but  I  could  not  expect  a  great  deal  of 
feed  from  this  ground  until  the  second  year,  so  I  sowed  an 
acre  of  ground  in  one  corner  to  barley  and  set  out  27  soft- 
shell  walnut  trees  on  this  acre.  I  kept  the  ground  for 
several  feet  on  all  sides  of  the  trees  well  softened  with  hoe 
and  shovel,  and  free  from  the  barley.  The  ground  was  so 
well  prepared  that  the  acre  of  barley  yielded  me  over  four 
tons  of  feed. 

Then  between  a  few  rows  of  apricot  trees,  which  were  24 
feet  apart,  I  planted  beets,  sowing  four  rows  three  feet 


apart  between  two  rows  of  trees.  These  rows  were  40 
rods  long.  It  is  simply  surprising  to  one  who  has  never 
tried  it  how  much  feed  can  be  produced  from  eight  rows  of 
beets,  40  rods  long,  under  a  high  state  of  cultivation. 

Where  one  has  but  a  small  acreage,  he  can  afford  to  give 
very  deep  and  most  thorough  culture  to  everything  grown. 
Beets  have  been  my  chief  cow  feed  the  year  round  for  the 
past  ten  years;  and  on  this  feed  I  estimate  that  my  Jersey 
cow  has  brought  me  in  about  $100  each  year. 

Beets  sown  in  January  will  be  ready  to  feed  in  May,  and 
will  remain  in  good  condition  for  a  year.  When  the  beets 
are  ready  for  feeding,  I  stake  the  cow  in  the  morning  at 
one  end  of  the  beet  rows,  with  staking  chain  shortened  so 
that  she  cannot  aid  in  trimming  my  trees,  for  I  have  al- 
ways found  that  cows  lacked  good  judgment  in  trimming 
trees.  I  have  a  large,  strong  box  made  of  inch  and  a  hall 
plank,  in  which  I  put  the  beets  for  the  cow  to  eat.  Simply 
pull  the  beets  from  the  ground,  knock  off  the  dirt,  throw 
them  into  the  box,  and  the  cow  will  do  the  rest. 

At  night  when  I  bring  the  cow  to  the  stable  to  be  milked 
I  give  her  a  few  quarts  of  equal  parts  of  bran  and  rolled 
barley,  moderately  wet  with  water.  I  also  allow  her  to  eat 
either  alfalfa  or  barley  hay  for  half  an  hour,  and  then  re- 
turn her  to  the  beet  patch.  In  the  morning  repeat  the 
evening  feed.  I  only  feed  each  time  the  amount  of  beets 
that  she  will  eat  up  clean. 

Where  one  raises  beans  or  peanuts  between  the  rows  of 
trees,  the  bean  and  peanut  straw  can  be  substituted  for  the 
alfalfa  or  barley.  For  a  few  years  I  also  raised  pumpkins 
between  several  tree  rows;  and  then  the  night  feed  would 
be  pumpkins  instead  of  beets.  I  have  also  raised  more  or 
less  melons,  and  have  found  that  any  that  would  not  readily 
sell  would  make  excellent  feed  for  both  cow  and  horse. 
There  is  nothing  they  are  more  fond  of  than  watermelons. 
A  limited  amount  of  carrots  is  also  excellent  feed  to  raise 
on  a  small  acreage.  A  portion  of  the  cow's  butter  can  be 
readily  exchanged  for  the  bran  and  rolled  barley  that  is 
fed  at  milking  time  if  the  value  of  the  manure  does  not 
compensate  for  that  outlay. 

I  think  it  better  to  cut  the  grass  on  the  alfalfa  patch — if 
you  have  one — than  to  feed  it  off.  Since  my  trees  have 
come  into  profitable  bearing,  I  have  thought  it  better  to 
plow  up  my  alfalfa  patch  and  put  the  ground  in  trees  or 
berries  and  buy  what  alfalfa  or  barley  hay  I  need  to  sup- 
plement the  beets.  But  the  beets  remain  the  chief  cow 
feed. 

While  I  have  fed  many  tons  of  beets,  melons  and  pump- 
kins during  the  past  ten  years  to  my  horses,  still  I  fed  them 
a  larger  proportion  of  either  alfalfa  or  barley  hay.  I  have 
always  grown  more  or  less  barley  between  my  walnut  trees, 
and  have  fed  rolled  barley  to  my  horses  when  at  hard  work 
It  is  also  surprising  how  much  a  horse  can  be  kept  on  an 
acre  of  beets.  The  beets  for  the  horses  are  drawn  from 
the  field  on  a  sled  and  thrown  into  boxes  or  mangers  to  be 
eaten.  Never  are  they  cut  in  any  way  for  either  horse, 
cow  or  chicken.  Tops  and  roots  are  entirely  devoured  by 
all. 

I  have  never  had  any  difficulty  in  getting  any  of  my 
stock  to  eat  beets,  pumpkins  or  melons  without  any  prepa 
ration,  excepting  that  I  remove  most  of  the  seeds  from  the 
pumpkins. 

One  of  my  nearest  neighbors  has  kept  two  or  three 
horses  and  a  cow  on  a  small  acreage  for  the  past  ten  years 
without  paying  scarcely  a  dollar  for  feed.  He  has  kept 
much  larger  alfalfa  patch  than  I,  which  he  has  staked  off 
nstead  of  cut  off;  and  he  has  raised  but  very  few  beets 
and  many  more  pumpkins  than  I,  but  I  think  my  horses 
have  been  in  much  better  condition  at  all  times  for  service 
than  his,  and  ihat  my  cow  has  given  me  much  greater 
money  returns  by  my  method  ol  feeding.  However,  our 
two  little  ranches  show  conclusively  that  a  cow  and  horses 
can  be  kept  quite  economically  on  a  small  fruit  ranch. 

I  have  tried  a  good  many  varieties  of  beets,  and  have 
found  nothing  quite  equal  to  the  Golden  Tankard  unless  it 
be  the  Giant  Tankard,  a  new  variety  which  promises  to 
surpass  the  Golden  Tankard  in  some  respects. 

Of  course,  where  all  the  ground  is  cropped  so  heavily 
care  must  be  taken  to  return  to  the  soil,  In  the  shape  of 
manure,  as  much  plant  food  as  you  take  out  of  it.  If  every 
bit  of  the  manure  from  a  cow  and  two  horses  is  fully  util 
ized,  it  will  fertilize  the  soil  around  a  good  many  trees  in 
the  course  of  365  days. 
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Beekeeping  in  California 

In  our  report  of  the  recent  Los  Angeles  convention  of 
beekeepers  we  alluded  to  an  essay  by  Prof.  A.  J.  Cooke 
the  well  known  authority  on  apiary  matters,  who  is  now 
resident  of  Claremont,  Los  Angeles  county.    The  follow 
ing  is  the  very  interesting  document: 

It  is  rare  for  any  single  State  of  our  Republic  to  excel  in 
more  than  one  desirable  peculiarity.    To  distance  othe- 
States  in  their  important  characteristics  would  be  cause  fo 
loud  acclaim.    What  great  glory  then  for  this  wonderful 
State  of  California  that  she  outstrips  all  other  States 
four  important  particulars.    Her  mining  possibilities,  if  not 
her  actual  resources  in  that  line,  stand  In  the  lead;  her 
salubrity,  which  must  ever  make  her  the  most  sought  afte 
of  all  our  American  commonwealths,  Is  surely  unparalleled 
on  this  continent,  if  not  in  the  whole  world.    As  a  fruit 
State  she  is  certainly  unrivalled— and  last,  she  knows  no 
peer  as  a  beekeeping  country.    While  in  actual  1 
product  this  last  does  not  rank  with  the  output  of 
mines,  or  the  receipts  from  the  orchards,  yet  I  feel  free  to 
state  that  in  real  importance  this  apiarian  industry  stands 
well  up  among  the  other  pursuits.    We  need  offer  no 
apology,  then,  for  any  effort  that  we   make  or  any 
enthusiasm  we  may  show,  In  the  direction  of  fostering  th 
beekeeping  industry  by  advancing  the  general  knowledg 
of  beekeeping,  or  essaying  to  bring  into  K^ral^practlc 
the  very  best  methods  known  to  the  craft. 


Nor  should  we 


be  slow  in  working  for  investigation  that  would  coi 
all  of  the  great  Importance  of  this  Industry,  and  would 
secure  in  our  midst  the  general  adoption  of  even  better 
methods  of  management  than  are  yet  known  or  practiced 
by  even  the  leaders  among  apiarists. 

I  am  told  that  at  the  recent  great  exhibition  at  the  won- 
derful White  City,  the  Empire  State,  through  her  able  and 
wide-awake  representatives,  claimed  a  first  place  in  apicul- 
ture;  not  only  In  the  actual  product,  but  also  in  advance- 
ment and  possibilities.    Far  be  It  from  me  to  wish  to  decry 
New  York's  well  earned  reputation  and  position  as  a  leader 
in  apiculture.    Vermont,  New  York,   Michigan,  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin  and  Iowa — and  I  might  add 
many  others  to  the  list  —  may  well  be  proud  of  their 
achievements  in  apiculture,  and  possibly  may  have  ad- 
vanced further  in  real  skill  and  possibly  in  actual  product, 
than  has  California.    But  I  am  quite  convinced  that  in 
possibilities  California  will  distance  them  all.    One  of  the 
best  informed  and  most  skillful  beekeepers  of  this  State, 
formerly  of  the  Empire  State,  where  he  was  an  acknowl- 
edged leader  in  aplcultural  skill  and  practice,  said  to  me 
within  a  few  days  that  he  considered  California  as  ahead  of 
all  other  States  in  the  inducements  she  offers  to  the  bee- 
eeping  industry. 
In  all  the  Eastern  States  disastrous  wintering  comes  more 
than  occasionally  to  blight  the  hopes  and  the  prospects  of 
the  beekeeping  public.    Often  the  entire  apiary  is  swept  off 
as  by  fire,  and  only  the  most  advanced  and  experienced 
beekeepers  escape.  This  arch  enemy,  which,  like  Banquo's 
ghost,  "  will  not  down  "  in  the  otherwise  favored  East,  can 
never  gain  any  foothold  in  California.    Her  genial  climate 
and  warm  sunshine,  even  in  the  months  of  shortest  days, 
securely  locks  the  door  in  Its  very  face.    Again,  since  the 
linden  forests  of  the  East  are  being  ruthlessly  destroyed, 
and  the  clover  root  borer  is  mowing  the  clover  down  over 
large  areas,  the  business  of  honey  production  is  becoming 
very  precarious.    Three,  and  In  some  cases  four,  succes- 
sive years  of  failure  have  cast  a  thick  cloud  over  this  im- 
portant industry.    In  many  localities  where  formerly  the 
success  in  honey  production  was  marked,  If  not  phe- 
nomenal, there  has  had  to  be  feeding  on  an  extensive  scale 
to  save  the  bees,  and  that  for  two  or  even  three  years  in 
succession. 

The  great  native  honey  plant  of  the  East,  the  linden, 
hich  formerly  helped  to  lorm  grand  forests,  is  compara- 
tively a  thing  of  the  past;  and  the  remaining  forests  are 
apidly  falling  in  the  greed  of  man  for  wealth.  The  other 
great  honey  piant — white  clover — is  of  late  fitful  as  a 
honey  producer,  and  is  also  endangered  by  a  serious  insect 
pest,  the  clover  root  borer.  In  the  East,  too,  100  pounds 
per  colony  Is  a  wonderful  production,  even  in  the  very  best 
seasons. 

In  the  more  favored  clime  of  California,  where  ihe  honey 
plants  are  indigenous,  and  of  no  value  in  commerce,  and 
where  they  crowd  the  mountain  gorges  and  ravines,  there 
is  no  danger  of  their  removal.  Their  best,  if  not  their  only 
use,  is  to  furnish  nectar  for  the  bees.  Thus  in  California 
we  stand  in  little  or  no  danger  of  ruin  to  the  beekeeper's 
business.  The  white  and  black  sage  are  natives,  and  have 
grown  up  with  all  surrounding  enemies,  and  have  so  de- 
veloped strength  to  hold  the  fort  In  the  great  struggle  for 
life,  that  California's  nectar  fountains  are  little  likely  to  dry 
up.  Again,  they  are  so  bountiful  in  their  offerings  that  300 
pounds  of  honey  per  colony — and  even  500  pounds — are 
recorded.  If  I  am  rightly  informed,  these  enormous  yields 
come,  on  the  average,  as  often  as  once  in  three  years,  and 
thus  equal  the  banner  localities  of  the  East  at  their  very 
best.  More  than  this,  one  of  the  beekeepers  of  southern 
California,  who  has  had  years  of  experience,  tells  me  that 
he  has  never  had  to  feed  to  save  his  bees;  that  nearly 
every  year  they  have  paid  expenses,  and  that  oftener  than 
once  in  three  years  he  has  had  enormous  production. 
Thus  we  see  that  California,  by  actual  accomplishment, 
proves  her  right  to  stand  at  the  very  front  as  a  beekeeping 
locality. 

If  I  have  in  any  way  misrepresented  in  these  statements, 
or  unduly  praised  this  favored  region,  I  hope  in  the  discus- 
sion following  this  paper  that  I  may  be  corrected  and  the 
exact  facts  stated. 

Again,  the  Important  relation  existing  between  honey 
production  and  fruit  growing  makes  the  business  of  bee- 
keeping here  a  very  important  one,  and  makes  it  very  de- 
sirable that  this  phase  of  the  subject  should  be  carefully  in- 
vestigated, that  the  exact  truth  may  be  known.  The  facts 
in  the  case  should  be  scattered  widely  among  the  fruit- 
growers, that  they  may  know  and  appreciate  the  value  of 
bees  in  their  business,  and  thus  not  stand  In  their  own 
light  by  antagonizing  a  good  friend. 

It  has  been  shown  often  that  most  of  our  fruits  and  veg- 
etables depend  upon  insects  for  a  full  production  of  fruit. 
Perfect  pollenization  is  necessary  for  a  full  production,  and 
insects  are  necessary  to  full  pollenization.  I  tried  some 
very  careful  experiments  in  Michigan  two  years  ago,  with 
results  that  were  very  startling  and  suggestive.  I  enclosed 
an  equal  number  of  blossoms— just  before  any  of  them  had 
opened— with  fine  gauze,  on  adjacent  branches  of  apple, 
pear,  cherry,  plum,  quince,  blackberry,  raspberry,  and 
strawberry.  To  one  set  of  these  blossoms  after  they 
opened,  the  bees  were  given  access,  while  bees  were  wholly 
excluded  from  the  others.  After  the  blossoms  withered 
the  gauze  was  removed.  The  fruit  was  watched  carefully 
and  the  productiveness  noted.  In  every  case  where  the 
bees  freely  visited  the  flowers  there  was  a  large  and  ex- 
ceedingly abundant  production  of  perfect  fruit,  while,  with 
the  exception  of  the  strawberries,  there  was  a  marked  lack 
in  all  the  others;  they  ranged  from  no  fruit  at  all  to  a  very 
meager  production.  The  strawberries  seemed  to  do  at 
well  when  the  bees  were  excluded  as  when  they  had  access 
to  the  flowers.  In  this  case  the  gauze  did  not  wholly  cove 
the  plants,  but  the  ground  underneath  would  prevent  sub- 
terranean insects  from  visiting  the  plants  or  flowers.  1  d 
not  know  whether  or  not  this  had  any  Influence  in  the  ex 
ceptional  results.  It  might  be  asked  why  any  fruit  was. 
secured  if  pollenization  by  insects  is  essential  ?  I  cannot 
explain  this  positively.  Possibly  pollenization  by  insect! 
is  not  necessary  in  all  cases,  but  that  it  is  necessary  to  lullf 
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fruitage  these  experiments  and  others  by  Darwin,  Gray, 
Beal,  etc.,  do  fully  prove.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that 
we  must  have  pollenlzation  by  insects  if  we  are  to  secure 
full  crops  of  fruit  in  orchard  and  gardens. 

In  the  East  we  must  have  the  bees,  as  other  insects  are 
too  few  and  far  between  at  the  early  season  of  fruit  bloom. 
It  Is  presumable  that  the  same  is  true  here,  yet  careful  ex- 
periments should  be  Instituted  at  once,  that  we  may  posi- 
tively know  the  exact  facts  in  the  case.  Are  any  of  our 
fruits  of  southern  California  dependent  on  bees  for  full 
fructification,  and  if  so,  what  ?  These  are  questions  that 
the  beekeepers  deserve  to  have  determined,  and  it  is  even 
more  important  to  the  fruit  men  that  these  points  be  accu- 
rately settled. 

I  note  that  at  the  recent  pomological  convention  In  this 
city  some  of  the  fruit  men  argued  that  bees  were  necessary 
in  the  orchards.  Mr.  E.  A.  Gammin,  on  the  Sacramento 
river,  who  produces  from  $12,000  to  $16,000  worth  of  fruit — 
pears,  cherries,  plums  and  apricots — annually,  has  noticed 
for  some  years  that  not  a  little  of  the  fruit  on  his  trees  fails 
to  set.  He  sent  some  of  this  to  the  distinguished  horti- 
culturist, Professor  L.  H.  Bailey  of  Cornell  University,  who 
informed  him  that  insufficient  pollenization  was  the  cause 
of  the  failure.  Mr.  Gammin  has  secured  a  large  apiary, 
which  will  be  placed  close  beside  his  orchard,  purposely  to 
perform  this  service. 

There  is  little  doubt  but  that  the  apiarist  and  pomologist 
can  be  of  great  reciprocal  benefit  to  each  other  in  this  di- 
rection. The  fruit  is  imported  here,  and  very  likely  the 
best  success  demands  that  the  bees  be  also  present.  Surely 
this  matter  should  be  settled,  and  if  the  facts  warrant  the 
above  conclusions,  as  they  almost  surely  will,  then  the  facts 
should  be  widely  published,  that  these  two  industries,  which 
succeed  so  admirably  in  this  locality,  may  dwell  side  by 
side  in  the  most  perfect  harmony.  Thus  while  bee- 
keeper and  fruit-grower  are  alike  engaged  in  the  most  lov- 
able work  of  producing  delicious  and  valuable  products, 
they  are  at  the  same  time  helping  each  other. 

Of  course,  it  may  be  true  that  in  places  where  raisins 
and  other  fruits  are  dried  the  bees  may  cause  some  annoy- 
ance. In  such  cases  both  parties  must  be  patient  and 
work  to  make  the  evil  as  light  as  possible.  If  the  fruit  man 
is  made  to  see  that  the  bees  are  helpful,  then  half  the 
battle  is  won.  He  will  be  willing  to  bear  some  annoyance, 
as  be  is  conscious  of  the  benefit  he  derives. 

I  fully  believe  that  in  time  there  will  be  mutual  recogni- 
tion on  the  part  of  both  beekeepers  and  fruit  men  of  the 
value  of  each  to  the  other,  and  then  each  will  appreciate 
the  other;  in  lieu  of  prejudice  or  HI  will  there  will  exist  the 
heartiest  friendship,  and  each  will  rejoice  in  the  others 
work  and  success;  there  will  exist  between  them,  as  there 
should  always  between  workers  in  any  useful  field,  the  best 
fellowship  and  most  heartfelt  sympathy. 


Wheat-Fed  Pork  in  Oregon. 

The  Oregon  Experiment  Station  has  just  published  the 
results  of  an  experiment  in  fattening  pigs  on  wheat,  which 
will  interest  many  of  our  readers.  The  report  is  by  Prof. 
S.  T.  French,  and  the  experiment  was  undertaken  with  a 
view  of  establishing,  if  possible,  the  fact  that  pork  can  be 
successfully  and  profitably  produced  on  the  farms  of  Ore- 
gon, without  the  aid  of  corn.  Where  corn  can  be  grown, 
as  in  some  of  the  southern  counties  of  the  State,  it  will  con- 
tinue to  be  one  of  the  chief  food  materials  for  fattening 
swine;  but  over  a  large  portion  of  the  State,  it  will  never 
become  of  great  importance  in  this  work,  owing  to  climatic 
conditions  which  hinder  its  growth  and  maturity.  The  re- 
sults are  such  as  to  dispel  all  doubts  from  the  minds  of 
those  who  have  thought  that  wheat  could  not  be  made  to 
produce  pork,  equal  in  quality  to  corn-fed  pork. 

Prof.  French  remarks  that  the  lean  meat  was  very  juicy, 
and  light  in  color,  which  characteristic  has  marked  all  of 
the  results  In  feeding  wheat  to  pigs,  thus  far  carried  on  at 
the  station.  In  the  rate  of  gain  produced,  the  results  will 
compare  favorably  with  those  obtained  from  feeding  corn. 
By  referring  to  the  table,  showing  results  by  periods,  it  is 
seen  that  during  the  first  period  it  required  a  larger  amount 
of  grain  to  produce  a  pound  of  gain  in  lot  1  than  in  lot  2, 
and  this  is  the  only  period  during  which  this  Is  true.  It 
was  very  noticeable  also  that  the  pigs  did  not  enjoy  the 
pure  chopped  oats,  which  were  fed  at  first  before  the  regu- 
lar wheat  feed  began.  The  pigs  do  not  like  the  coarse  hulls 
which  are  present  in  such  abundance  in  chopped  oats. 
During  the  second  period  chopped  wheat  was  substituted 
for  the  oats,  and  there  Is  a  much  better  showing  in  favor  of 
this  material. 

During  this  period  there  was  13^  pounds  of  gain  for 
each  bushel  of  wheat  consumed.  This  is  a  significant  fact 
to  those  who  are  discussing  the  practicability  of  feeding 
wheat  to  pigs  instead  of  selling  at  present  prices.  During 
the  third  period  there  was  a  slight  increase  in  the  amount 
of  food  required  to  make  a  pound  of  gain  in  lot  1;  but  a 
still  larger  increase  Is  required  in  case  of  the  mixture.  In 
this  experiment  the  mixture  has  not  given  as  good  results 
as  they  had  been  led  to  expect  from  published  reports  of 
similar  work.  Our  conclusion  from  present  experience 
would  be  that,  unless  we  can  substitute  a  cheaper  sub- 
stance for  a  portion  of  the  ration,  a  mixture  is  not 
especially  desirable  in  fattening  pigs. 

During  the  fourth  period  the  difference  is  still  greater  In 
favor  of  the  chopped  wheat.  Lot  2  made  very  small  gains 
during  the  last  period.  The  pigs  in  this  lot  had  passed  the 
point  of  profitable  feeding  at  the  end  of  the  third  period. 
They  did  not  get  about  as  well  as  those  in  lot  1  after  this 
time.  Hid  they  been  slaughtered  at  the  end  of  this  period 
there  would  have  been  less  difference  in  favor  of  the  wheat 
in  ih»  amount  of  food  required  to  make  a  pound  of  gain. 
Taking  an  average  of  the  several  periods  we  find  that  it 


required  5.02  pounds  of  grain  to  make  a  pound  of  gain  in 
lot  t,  and  6.12  pounds  in  lot  2. 

In  round  numbers  lot  1  consumed  2447^  pounds  of 
grain,  at  a  cost  of  $19.41,  or  3.9  cents  for  each  pound  of 
gain  in  live  weight.  In  this  case  wheat  was  valued  at  45 
cents  per  bushel,  the  price  paid  at  the  time  of  threshing 
the  grain.    Oats  were  reckoned  at  36  cents  per  bushel. 

Lot  2  consumed  2325  pounds  of  grain,  which  figures  the 
same  as  in  lot  1,  $19  41,  or  4.66  cents  for  each  pound  of 
gain  in  live  weight.  Tbe  latter  increase  per  pound  is  due 
to  a  smaller  total  gain  in  live  weight.  Wheat  and  oats  were 
figured  at  the  same  price  as  in  lot  1;  and  the  bran  at  75 
cents  per  cwt.,  and  shorts  at  90  cents.  These  prices  make 
the  by  products,  bran  and  shorts  cost  more  than  wheat, 
which  Is  the  case  at  the  present  time. 

As  to  the  profi.s,  lot  1  makes  a  very  good  showing;  and 
there  is  no  less  in  lot  2,  at  a  cost  of  4.66  cents  per  pound 
of  gain,  with  pork  at  5  cents  gross.  With  the  small  per- 
centage of  shrinkage  the  profits  were  materially  increased 
by  dressing  and  selling  at  6  .'•  cents,  which  was  easily  ob- 
tained at  the  time  of  slaughtering. 

The  quality  of  the  meat  was  all  that  could  be  desired  in 
fat  pork.  There  was  a  good  thickness  of  fat,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  good  distribution  of  lean  meat.  The  meat  was 
pronounced  excellent  by  all  who  tested  it. 

The  pigs  were  only  1 1  months  old  at  the  time  of  slaugh- 
tering. In  lot  1,  they  made  an  average  gain  of  1.4  pounds 
per  day  from  birth,  while  those  in  lot  2  made  1.3  from  birth. 

Previous  to  the  experimental  feeding,  the  pigs  were  fed 
slops  from  the  kitchen  with  a  few  shorts  added.  No  effort 
was  made  to  crowd  them,  but  simply  to  keep  up  a  healthy 
and  vigorous  growth.  The  pigs  were  not  permitted  to  run 
to  pasture  at  any  time.  Small  yards,  in  which  the  pigs 
can  get  to  the  ground,  were  connected  with  the  pens.  The 
pigs  were  fed  twice  each  day — at  eight  in  the  morning  and 
five  in  the  evening.  Each  ration  was  weighed  out  and  al- 
lowed to  soak  until  the  time  for  the  next  feed.  A  handful 
of  salt  was  added  to  each  feed.  Charcoal  was  given  to 
them,  as  they  required  a  shovelful  twice  a  week. 

The  breed  of  pigs  used  in  this  feeding  test  was  a  cross  of 
the  Poland  China  and  Berkshire,  with  the  Berkshire  pre- 
dominating. The  pigs  were  purchased  for  the  experiment, 
and  no  definite  knowledge  could  be  ascertained  as  to  their 
exact  breeding.  They  were  taken  from  a  litter  of  nine, 
and,  at  the  beginning  of  the  experimental  feeding,  were 
very  uniform  in  size. 
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California  Summer  Fruits  in  Chicago. 

This  is  a  trite  subject,  and  yet  it  is  one  which,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  will  have  fresh  interest  for  California 
growers,  because  the  great  western  distributing  point  holds 
the  key  to  our  prosperity,  as  things  now  are.  A  competent 
observer  who  spent  the  summer  and  had  good  opportuni- 
ties for  important  observations  was  A.  Warren  Robinson  of 
Napa.  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Napa  fruit-growers, 
Mr.  Robinson  read  a  paper  from  which  we  take  the  fol- 
lowing: 

If  my  memory  serves  me  aright,  the  first  deciduous  fruits 
of  the  season  that  appeared  in  the  Chicago  market  last 
summer  came  from  Texas  and  Alabama.  Fruits  of  the 
earlier  varieties  arrived  from  these  States  two  or  three 
weeks  before  like  varieties  from  California  put  in  an  ap- 
pearance, and  then  much  of  the  latter  was  far  from  being 
ripe  and  palatable.  Many  fruit-shippers  were  in  too 
great  ahnrry  to  get  their  fruits  to  market,  but,  after  all,  so 
fruit  hungry  were  those  large  crowds  early  in  the  season 
that  almost  anything  in  the  shape  of  fruit  sold  at  good 
prices  on  the  fair  grounds,  down  town,  here,  there  and 
everywhere. 

Greater  efforts  than  have  heretofore  been  made  by  or- 
chardists  in  some  of  the  Southern  States  will  hereafter  be 
exerted  to  send  their  early  fruits  to  Chicago,  their  facilities 
for  doing  so  being  excellent.  Of  course,  it  is  desirable  for 
fruit-growers  in  this  State  to  get  their  product  to  market  as 
early  as  possible,  but  Alabama  and  Texas  seem  to  have 
the  advantage  of  us  in  this  respect.  But  we  have  little  to 
fear  in  that  direction,  for  the  amount  they  now  send  is  com- 
paratively trifling.  However,  I  was  told  by  prominent 
horticulturists  of  Alabama  and  Georgia  that  increased  at- 
tention would  be  given  to  this  pursuit  in  the  States  named, 
in  the  future.  But,  at  the  same  time,  I  was  also  informed 
that,  generally  speaking,  there  was  not  enough  push,  energy 
and  enterprise  there  among  the  farming  class  to  enable 
them  to  cut  any  figure  in  this  matter. 

I  do  not  remember  of  seeing  any  fruit  from  Napa  during 
the  last  summer,  among  the  thousands  of  packages  that 
came  under  my  observation.  You  must  understand  that 
the  whole  output  of  this  county  would  be  but  as  a  drop  in 
the  ocean  in  that  large  city  of  over  two  million  people. 

California  Cherries  were  unmistakably  the  best  seen  in 
the  Chicago  market  last  summer,  and  must  be  every  sea- 
son. They  were  generally  put  up  in  good  shape,  in  attrac- 
tive packages,  and  readily  sold  at  paying  figures;  that  is, 
from  the  fruit  stands.    Of  these  there  were  thousands. 

The  different  varieties  of  this  fruit  raised  in  this  State 
cannot  be  duplicated  in  the  Eastern  markets,  so  far  as  ship- 
ping quality,  taste  and  attractiveness  is  concerned.  So  far 
as  my  observation  went,  this  fruit  coming  from  our  State 
was  well  packed,  which  remark  cannot  be  applied  to  many 
other  varieties  sent  to  Chicago  last  season.  Cherries  were 
the  first  fruit  from  this  State  I  recollect  seeing  in  the  Chi- 
cago market  last  summer.  John  Rock  of  San  Jose  for- 
warded to  the  California  building  one  consignment  of  20 
varieties,  the  best  raised  in  this  State.  This  lot  the  writer 
opened  and  exposed  for  exhibition  in  the  horticultural  build- 
ing. The  fruit  was  about  two  weeks  on  the  road,  if  I  re- 
member aright,  and  one  had  an  excellent  opportunity  of 
comparing  the  shipping  qualities  of  the  different  varieties. 
This  is  one  of  the  principal  things  to  be  taken  into  account 


in  raising  this  fruit  for  the  Eastern  market,  as  you  well 
know. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  Bigarreaus  led.  They  bear 
transportation  long  distances  better  than  many  other  kinds. 
Napoleon,  Schmidt's  and  Rockport  came  to  hand  in  the 
best  condition.  Ludwig  and  Black,  better  than  Cleveland. 
The  Centennial  proved,  without  doubt,  tbe  best  shipper. 
Eastern  fruit  experts,  who  had  never  before  seen  this  cherry, 
marveled  at  its  size,  firmness,  color  and  general  appear- 
ance. I  think  there  were  more  Black  Tartarians  sold  in 
Chicago  last  summer  than  any  other  one  variety  of  cher- 
ries. They  are  very  popular.  They  came  through  in  fair 
order. 

Ten  was  the  standard  of  perfection  adopted  by  the  judges 
of  fruit  at  the  fair,  and  the  last  named  cherries  were  placed 
at  nine,  Belle  d'Orleans  four,  May  Duke  five,  Early  Rivers 
six.  Coe's  Transparent,  while  not  a  good  shipping  cherry, 
being  too  tender,  has  a  delicious  flavor  and  was  given  a  ten 
rating  on  that  account.  Gov.  Woods  five,  Burr's  Seedling 
seven,  Pontiac  nine.  Later  in  the  season  Oregon  sent  in 
some  fine  cherries,  but  I  knew  of  Oregonians  selling  Cali- 
fornia fruit  as  coming  from  their  State.  They  were  too 
impatient  for  theirs  to  ripen.  Although  this  might  have 
been  construed  as  a  compliment  for  California,  we  were  not 
pleased  with  it. 

I  regret  that  I  did  not  preserve  quotations  of  California 
cherries  during  their  season.  When  they  first  arrived  I 
remember  of  pricing  them  at  street  fruit  stands,  the  figures 
being  from  20  to  25  cents  per  pound.  June  1st  Chicago 
papers  quoted  cherries  at  $2.25  and  $3  per  case  of  24 
quarts,  but  whether  these  were  trom  this  State  or  from 
southern  Illinois  I  cannot  say.  July  29th  the  figures  were 
$t. 50  to  $1.75  per  case  of  16  quarts.  About  the  same  in 
the  month  of  August. 

reaches. — With  the  exception  of  Early  Crawford  peaches 
and  possibly  one  or  two  other  varieties,  our  freestone 
peaches  made  a  poor  showing,  but,  nevertheless,  every- 
thing in  this  line  sold.  On  account  of  their  better  shipping 
qualities  Clings  sold  in  larger  quantities  and  the  amount  of 
Orange  Clings  worked  off  was  prodigious.  I  think  the 
best  California  peaches  I  saw  came  from  Placer  and  Kern 
counties.  Twenty-two  inches  in  circumference  was  the 
largest  Orange  Cling  reported  from  the  last  named  county. 

A  large,  well-colored  peach  sells  readily  in  the  Chicago 
market,  but  there  were  large  quantities  disposed  of,  which, 
at  home,  we  could  call  refuse;  hardly  fit  for  drying. 

Late  in  the  season  Missouri  sent  in  some  excellent 
peaches  for  exhibition,  but  one  saw  few  of  them  on  the 
street  fruit  stands.  They  fully  equalled,  in  appearance, 
those  on  the  California  tables.  But  there  were  but  few  va- 
rieties and  they  did  not  last  long.  There  is  but  a  small 
section  of  that  State  adapted  to  this  and  similar  fruits. 

In  September  California  peaches  sold  for  the  following 
prices.  These  are  figures  at  Porter  Bros.'  establishment, 
where  we  bought  hundreds  of  different  varieties  of  Califor- 
nia fruit  in  July,  August  and  September.  The  firm  named 
purchased  them  at  auction,  daily,  showing  me  their  figures, 
or  what  purported  to  be  their  figures  and  generally  we  got 
the  fruit  at  an  advance  of  from  5  to  15  cents  per  box  over 
first  cost.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  other  prices  herein 
quoted.  Peaches:  White  Cling,  $1  per  box;  Orange  Cling, 
$1.30;  Late  Crawford,  $1.30;  McKevitt's  Cling,  $1.25;  Sal- 
ways,  $1.35;  Susquehanna,  $1.30.  Prices  would  vary  little 
from  day  to  day,  according  to  the  supply  and  demand. 

The  Greatest  Fluctuation  of  fruit  of  any  kind  was  on 
Bartlett  pears.  Of  this  fruit  enormous  quantities  were  sold 
all  over  the  city,  often  at  very  low  figures,  the  street  vendors 
giving  at  one  time,  from  five  to  ten  for  ten  cents.  The 
market  reports  show  that  on  August  23d  prices  were  from 
55  cents  to  $1  per  box;  September  15th,  90c  to  $1.25;  Sep- 
tember 20th,  $1.50  to  $1.85. 

A  very  large  proportion  of  Bartletts  received  were  small 
Ill-shaped,  and  of  second  or  third  grade.  I  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  Bartlett  pears  were  a  failure  in  our  State 
last  season  for,  opening  scores  of  boxes,  I  found  less  than  a 
half  dozen  that  were  anywhere  near  first-class. 

Hardy's  came  in  good  shape  and  were  of  excellent  qual- 
ity, better  eating  but  not  so  attractive  to  the  eye  as  B. 
Clairgeau.  We  had  some  fine  Winter  Nelis  and  a  few 
other  varieties.  Our  Pound  pears  on  exhibition  were  won- 
ders and  visitors  in  our  department  would  hold  their  breath 
as  they  caught  a  glimpse  of  them.  Specimens  weighing 
seven  pounds  were  sent  East.  Chicago  and  her  millions 
of  visitors  feasted  for  awhile  on  our  California  pears,  es- 
pecially Bartletts,  but  their  day  soon  passed.  I  paid  in 
September  at  various  dates  $175,  $1.85,  $2.35  for  Bartletts, 
and  $1.50  for  Clairgeaus  and  Hardy. 

Apricots. — The  finest  apricots  that  came  to  hand  were 
the  St.  Ambrose  and  the  Blenheim  and  Mammoth.  I 
never  have  seen  their  equals  here  at  home.  Their  size, 
color  and  flavor  was  a  revelation  to  many  a  visitor.  A 
large  proportion  of  eastern  people  do  not  know  an  apricot 
when  they  see  it,  classing  it  with  the  peach.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  nectarines.  But  the  amount  of  this  latter 
named  fruit  sent  East  is  very  small.  They  sold  from  75c 
to  $1  per  box. 

The  firmer,  large,  well-colored  grapes  from  California 
sold  the  best.  Flaming  Tokay,  Muscat  and  Malagas  led. 
One  flay  I  paid  $3.50  for  a  box  of  Flaming  Tokays,  but 
they  were  extra,  as  you  may  imagine.  It  was  their  color 
that  sold  them.  Generally  they  brought  from  $1  to  $1.75 
per  box.  But  there  are  many  eastern  people  who  do  not 
fancy  our  grapes.  They  seem  to  think  that  a  grape  with- 
out a  firm  pulp,  like  that  of  the  Catawba  or  the  Isabella,  is 
not  worth  eating.  They  think  they  must  swallow  the  skins 
of  our  grapes,  because  they  do  not  slip  off  the  pulp  as 
readily  as  from  off  the  American  varieties.  I  used  to  think 
the  Malagas  were  about  the  best  eating  grapes  we  received 
from  this  State.  At  one  time  there  were  one  hundred  va- 
rieties of  California  grapes  on  our  exhibition  tables. 

Plums. — Plums  followed  cherries  in  large  supply  until 
late  in  the  season.  This  fruit  coming  from  Illinois  or 
neighboring  States  was  small,  being  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  Wild  Goose  varieties,  looking  very  inferior  by  the  side 
of  ours.  Yet  they  seemed  to  be  highly  esteemed  by  eastern 
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people  and  we  Californians  smiled  at  their  ignorance. 
When,  later  in  the  season,  our  plums  came  on  in  large  va- 
riety and  quantity  their  astonishment  was  great.  The  large 
size  of  several  varieties,  their  exquisite  bloom  and  the  splen- 
did flavor  of  some  kinds  elicited  much  favorable  comment. 
But  in  the  early  part  of  the  season  many  plums  arrived  far 
from  being  ripe.  They  were  green  and  very  acid.  Many 
growers  were  in  too  great  a  hurry  to  get  their  fruit  into 
market.  Frequently  people  would  say:  "Why  don't  your 
plums  and  peaches  have  a  better  flavor  ?"  When  told  that 
the  fruit  had  to  be  picked  a  week  or  more  before  It  was  ripe 
In  order  to  stand  transportation  2000  miles  they  were  some- 
times convinced,  but  not  always,  that  the  flavor  of  our 
fruits  equalled  their  own. 

Not  many  Green  Gage  plums  were  seen.  Columbias, 
Duane's  Purple,  Bradshaws  and  Washingtons  were  popular. 
I  know  that  Kelsey  Japans,  Yellow  Eggs  and  Silver  prune 
— for  we  will  class  prunes  with  plums  here,  as  a  number  of 
varieties  were  sold  for  plums  and  were  eaten  out  of  hand — 
when  well  ripened,  were  revelations  to  many  who  were  not 
acquainted  with  them.  Very  many  Kelseys  were  small 
and  not  well  colored,  but  some  came  under  my  care  that 
were  of  good  size,  well  colored  and  of  excellent  flavor.  The 
Yellow  Egg  plum,  when  of  good  size,  sold  on  sight.  One 
of  the  judges  of  our  fruits,  the  President  of  the  Alabama 
State  Horticultural  Society,  pronounced  the  splendid  sam- 
ples of  Silver  prune  on  our  tables  the  finest  fruit  of  the 
plum  family  he  had  ever  tasted.  Other  judges  were  of  the 
same  opinion. 

The  Blood  plum  of  Satsuma,  and  the  Prunus  Simonii 
were  excellent.  Larger  quantities  of  the  Gross,  or  Hunga- 
rian, prune  were  sold  throughout  the  city  than  any  other 
kind,  probably,  their  size  and  color  creating  the  large  de- 
mand. Fellenbergs  and  Tragedys  were  well  represented. 
I  would  place  Prunus  Simonii,  Kelsey  Japan  and  Yellow 
Egg  plums  and  the  Gross  and  Silver  prunes  at  the  head  of 
the  list  of  good  marketable  fresh  plums  and  prunes.  I  did 
not  see  any  Clyman  plums.    [But  they  sold  well. — Ed.] 

Our  Apple  Exhibit  was,  unfortunately,  a  failure.  It  is 
generally  thought  in  the  East  that  we  cannot  raise  good 
apples  here.  We  know  we  can,  and  excellent  ones.  One 
thing  is  certain,  the  finest  quality  of  dried  apples  to  be 
found  in  Eastern  markets  come  from  this  State.  Right 
here  I  might  say  that  a  member  of  a  Chicago  house  that 
has  for  years  handled  dried  fruits,  told  me  that  slowly,  but 
surely,  our  dried  prunes  and  our  raisins  were  crowding  out 
those  from  France  and  Spain. 

Business  men  from  different  countries  of  Europe,  from 
Australia  and  New  South  Wales,  pronounced  our  dried 
fruits  wonderfully  fine. 

In  Conclusion. — In  the  matter  of  fruit,  Chicago  would 
have  fared  slim  last  season  had  it  not  been  for  California. 
From  10  to  15,  or  more,  carloads  of  our  product  were  sold 
every  day  and  scattered  throughout  the  city  and  to  a  con- 
siderable distance  outside.  There  has  been  for  the  last  two 
years  a  failure,  or  partial  failure,  of  fruit  crops  in  the  upper 
Mississippi  valley  and  in  States  farther  east,  especially  in 
apples,  the  main  standby  of  that  section.  It  is  impossible 
to  raise  plums  in  the  East  on  account  of  the  ravages  of  the 
curculio  and  the  black  knot,  and  orchardists  have  well  nigh 
given  up  trying,  so  I  was  informed.  The  peaches  raised  in 
Illinois  and  neighboring  States  looked  small,  as  a  general 
thing,  and  more  or  less  covered  with  a  fungus  growth.  New 
Jersey,  Delaware  and  Alabama  sent  some  fine  peaches  to 
the  fair,  and  we  must  not  omit  Missouri. 

But,  for  the  above-named  reasons,  many  Eastern  horti- 
culturists are  looking  for  other  sections  in  which  to  locate. 
Statistics  often  quoted  were  to  the  effect  that  in  Illinois 
there  are  30,000  acres  of  orchard,  and  yet  to  make  out  her 
display  that  State  had  to  place  on  her  tables  apples  of  1891, 
they  having  been  kept  in  cold  storage.  More  attention  will 
hereafter  be  paid  to  fruit  raising  in  Alabama,  and  possibly 
Louisiana,  than  in  years  gone  by,  and  many  interested  In 
this  business  are  turning  their  eyes  toward  California. 
There  Is  a  vast  amount  of  country  east  of  the  Sierras  to  be 
supplied,  and  an  enormous  quantity  of  fruit  will  be  required 
to  go  around.  Thousands  of  people  in  the  East  have  never 
tasted  our  fruits. 

Things  to  Consider.— The  California  fruit-grower  must 
take  several  things  into  consideration,  viz.:  The  best  vari- 
eties for  shipping  to  Eastern  markets.  Size,  color  and 
quality  may  be  named  as  three  important  items.  Then 
comes  careful  packing  in  attractive  packages.  There  is  no 
use  to  ignore  the  fact  that  very  often  fruit  sells  when  it  ap- 
peals to  the  eye,  even  if  it  does  not  to  the  taste.  I  am 
quite  sure  that  all  our  Napa  fruit-shippers  take  great  pains 
in  packing  their  fruit  attractively  and  honestly.  Very  much 
fruit  of  all  kinds  goes  from  this  State  to  the  Eastern  mar- 
ket dishonestly  packed.  It  is  a  shame.  The  writer  opened 
scores  of  boxes  last  summer  in  Chicago  in  which  the  first 
layers  presented  an  attractive  appearance;  those  beneath 
grew  smaller  and  poorer  as  one  layer  after  another  was  re- 
moved till,  at  the  bottom,  scrubs  would  be  found.  When 
will  fruit-packers  realize  that  to  "  deacon "  fruit  will  not 
pay  ?  Any  one  who  does  this  cheatei  himself  and  swindles 
the  purchaser.  Honesty  in  this  matter  is  the  best  policy, 
as  well  as  in  every  other. 

Then  comes  the  matter  of  transportation.  Many  con- 
signments of  fruit  from  California  to  Chicago  were  days, 
and  sometimes  over  a  week,  behind  time  last  summer. 
Some  fruit  was  worthless  when  it  arrived— a  dead  loss  to 
the  shipper.  , 

Then  there  is  the  consignee.  Aye!  there  s  the  rub.  It 
would  be  extremely  difficult  to  convince  all  our  fruit-ship- 
pers that  those  to  whom  they  have  shipped  in  the  past,  in  the 
East,  are  honest  and  thoroughly  reliable.  The  method  of 
disposing  of  much  of  the  California  fruit  in  the  Chicago 
market  auction  houses  Is,  like  Bret  Harte's  heathen  Chinese, 
"very  peculiar."  ■ 

Fruit  carefully  selected,  well  packed  and  attractively 
labeled  ought  to  sell  well  in  any  Eastern  market,  if  rapidly 
transported.  If  it  does  not  there's  a  "  nigger  in  the  fence 
somewhere.  It  behooves  our  fruit-growers,  having  then- 
past  experience  in  mind,  to  inaugurate  some  other  method 
of  marketing  their  product.  "Protection"  in  this  matter, 
as  in  many  others,  is  better  than  "free  trade." 
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or  if  the  dusting  were  done  in  the  early  morning  before  the 
dew  was  dissipated.  Any  time  after  the  leaves  are  out  and 
the  bugs  are  there,  is  a  good  time  to  apply  the  sulphur. 

Prof.  Wickson  said  that  it  was  usually  a  good  deal 
easier  to  examine  the  egg  clusters  than  to  prospect  for  the 
insects  themselves,  though  there  was  no  trouble  about  find- 
ing them  after  they  had  gotten  a  little  start.  The  eggs  are 
a  beautilul  ruby  color  and  after  hatching  there  is  left  a 
transparent,  colorless  shell.  If  in  any  egg  cluster  there 
should  be  found  some  of  these  shells  it  would  surely  Indi- 
cate that  the  process  of  hatching  was  going  on. 

Judge  Tildeu  asked  if  sulphur  would  clean  trees  of  black 
smut,  to  which  Mr.  Lelong  replied  that  it  would  be  useful, 
though  it  was  not  a  sure  cure.  Mr.  Lelong  explained  that 
the  black  smut  was  due  to  the  presence  of  the  scale  which 
he  thought  would  soon  be  eaten  out  by  the  new  parasitic 
bug  just  now  being  introduced  through  the  agency  of  the 
State  Board  of  Horticulture. 

Mr.  Hatch  said  that  he  was  so  entirely  convinced  of  the 
value  of  sulphur  dusting  that  he  intended  to  apply  it  to  all 
his  trees  regardless  of  their  condition.  It  was  his  experi- 
ence that  it  helped  even  trees  to  all  appearances  healthy, 
assisting  them  to  resist  contagion  and  to  a  better  growth 
and  higher  fruitfulness. 

Mr.  Rock  said  that  he  found  it  best  to  apply  the  sulphur 
when  a  light  wind  was  blowing,  as  it  bore  the  dust  in  a 
cloud  among  the  trees.  When  there  was  no  wind,  much  of 
it  settled  to  the  ground  and  was  lost.  His  experience  with 
the  Dltzler  device  was  that  it  made  the  sulphur  go  much 
further  than  by  the  old  hand  method.  He  could  not  sav 
how  much  was  required  for  a  tree,  because  in  the  Hatch  & 
Rock  orchard,  where  he  had  used  it,  they  bought  it  by  the 
ton. 

Prof.  Allen  said  that  he  had  applied  it  by  attaching  a 
bag  of  sulphur  to  the  end  of  a  pole  and  shaking  it  over  and 
through  the  tree,  though  this  was  certainly  a  very  expensive 
method,  both  in  the  quantity  of  labor  and  of  sulphur  re- 
quired. 

THE  PERKINS  PROCESS. 
Mr.  Perkins  Explains  Its  Principle  and  Displays 

Some  Fruit  Preserved  Nearly  Three  Years  and 

Still  Fresh. 
The  discussion  above  detailed  was  followed  by  an  ad- 
dress from  Mr.  A.  T.  Perkins  in  explanation  of  his  process 
for  preserving  ripe  fruit  in  transit.  This  process  has  re- 
cently been  described  in  the  Rural,  and  it  is  therefore  un- 
necessary to  reproduce  Mr.  Perkins'  explanations  in  full. 
The  plan  is  to  keep  the  fruit  dry  and  cool,  these  conditions 
to  be  maintained  under  familiar  natural  laws  by  compres- 
sion and  expansion  of  the  air.  Mr.  Perkins  said  that  the 
extra  weight  of  a  car  fitted  for  his  process,  would  be  within 
three  tons,  as  against  an  extra  weight  of  15  or  16  tons  in 
an  ordinary  refrigerator  car.  Mr.  Perkins  dwelt  at  length 
and  with  emphasis  upon  the  advantages  to  be  gained  by 
getting  our  fruit  ripe  and  fresh  into  the  Eastern  market, 
his  remarks  meeting  with  the  fullest  approval.  He  said 
that  the  experiments  which  he  had  conducted  during  the 
past  several  years  had  consumed  every  dollar  he  could 
spare;  that  he  had  a  process  in  which  he  had  perfect  faith, 
but  that  he  had  no  means  to  carry  it  to  a  practical  demon- 
stration. 

Mr.  Hatch  followed,  saying  that,  in  his  opinion,  Mr.  Per- 
kins' process  was  a  practical  one,  and  that  its  adoption 
would  make  the  difference  between  profit  and  loss  for  the 
shipper  of  California  fresh  fruits.  It  would  take,  so  he  was 
informed,  somewhere  from  five  to  eight  thousand  dollars  to 
test  the  matter  practically,  and  he  thought  the  fruit-growers 
ought  to  provide  the  money  in  the  form  of  stock  sub- 
scriptions. He  had  personally  spent  and  lost  $11,000  in  ex- 
perimentation before  refrigeration  was  demonstrated  to  be 
a  success,  and  he  thought  no  one  man  should  be  required 
to  bear  the  brunt  of  putting  this  new  process,  which 
promises  so  much,  upon  its  feet. 

Prof.  Allen  bore  testimony  to  the  keeping  qualities  of 
fruit  treated  by  the  Perkins  process.  He  said  that  certain 
California  fruits  having  been  carried  In  the  ordinary  way  to 
Chicago  during  the  fair  and  then  subjected  to  the  com- 
pressed-air treatment,  "stood  up"  for  three  weeks  on  the 
exhibition  tables  in  the  California  building  during  the  fair. 
It  kept  much  better  than  under  refrigeration,  and  was,  fur- 
thermore, of  better  appearance  and  flavor. 

Mr.  Rowley  thought  that  only  a  very  strong  special  com- 
pany or  a  railroad  company  could  introduce  the  process. 
The  railroad  company,  he  said,  was  directly  interested  in 
the  company  which  supplies  refrigerating  cars,  and,  besides 
the  profit  from  freight,  made  another  profit  from  the  re- 
frigerating cars.  He  pointed  out  that  in  the  north — Oregon 
— the  railroads  furnished  refrigerator  cars  without  extra 
charge.  The  prejudice  against  the  new  system  here,  he 
declared,  would  be  a  prejudice  growing  out  of  an  interest 
in  the  business  of  supplying  refrigerator  cars. 

Mr.  Hatch  said  that  he  did  not  complain  that  railroad 
rates  were  too  high;  he  knew,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  they 
were  cheaper  than  elsewhere  in  the  United  States.  He 
thought  It  the  duty  of  the  railroad  not  to  reduce  rates,  but 
assist  in  experimenting  and  in  other  ways  to  help  those 
who  shipped  with  them. 

Here  the  discussion  came  to  an  abrupt  end.  Nothing 
was  done  toward  putting  the  Perkins  process  in  the  way  of 
practical  test.  Mr.  Perkins  explained  that  he  would  not 
sell  it;  if  there  was  anything  in  it,  he  wanted  a  share  of  the 
benefit;  if  there  was  nothing  in  It,  he  didn't  want  to  take 
anybody's  money  for  nothing. 

FRUIT  MARKETING. 
Messrs.  Hatch  and  Allen  Attack  the  Chicago 
Auction  System  and  Mr.  Rowley  Defends  It. 
The  next  subject  discussed  was  the  marketing  system. 
Prof.  Allen  started  the  ball  to  rolling  by  giving  the  results 
of  his  observations  in  the  Chicago  auction  rooms,  where  it 
seemed  to  him  the  fruit  producer  was  at  the  mercy  of  the 


dealers,  who  appeared  practically  to  have  it  all  their  own 
way.  He  told  how  they  apparently  entered  into  collusion 
as  to  how  much  they  should  bid  for  certain  lots,  declaring 
that  the  only  protection  was  certain  by-bidders  who  were 
put  on  the  floor  by  the  consignees  to  prevent  prices  from 
being  cut  to  nothing  at  all. 

Mr.  Hatch's  observation  was  in  line  with  that  of  Prof. 
Allen.  The  buyers,  he  said,  before  the  fruit  was  offered, 
went  about  and  apparently  agreed  among  themselves  as  to 
the  amounts  that  should  be  bid. 

This  brought  Mr.  Rowley  of  the  Fruit  Grower  to  his 
feet.  The  Chicago  fruit  dealer  was  not,  he  said,  in  busi- 
ness for  his  health  or  for  the  benefit  of  the  California  fruit 
producer.  He  had  heard  the  statements  just  made  often 
before,  and  he  would  like  to  know  how  it  was  possible  for 
them  to  enter  into  collusion  as  alleged.  He  would  like  to 
hear  the  matter  explained. 

Mr.  Hatch  explained  that  the  fruit  was  on  exhibition  in 
lots  subject  to  inspection  lor  two  hours  or  more  before  the 
time  of  sale,  and  that  the  ring  of  buyers  would  agree  upon 
who  should  have  certain  lots,  and  the  price  should  be  within 
a  certain  figure  agreed  upon.  In  this  way,  prices  for  the 
first  lots  were  kept  down  and  the  bulk  of  a  carload  would 
be  sold  In  a  lump  to  some  low  bidder  who  would  divide  his 
purchase  with  his  confederates. 

Mr.  Rowley  replied  that  he  had  attended  the  Chicago 
auctions  and  thought  that  the  bidding  was  in  the  dark — 
that  is,  that  it  could  not  be  known  to  the  bidder  who  his 
competitors  were.  He  didn't  think  it  possible  that  all  the 
bidders  could  be  in  collusion,  and  a  few  independent  bid- 
ders would  spoil  any  such  game  as  that  outlined  by  Messrs. 
Hatch  and  Allen.  He  didn't  believe  the  Greeks  and  Dagos 
who  were,  largely  speaking,  the  auction  buyers,  would  trust 
each  other  enough  to  carry  out  such  a  plan  as  Mr.  Hatch 
suggested.  We  had,  he  said,  in  our  own  State  seen  the 
difficulties  of  organization  for  special  purposes  in  the  fruit 
trade.  The  packers  and  canners  in  this  city  had  tried  re- 
peatedly to  organize,  but  had  never  succeeded  in  doing  it, 
and  he  didn't  see  how  a  lot  of  fruit  buyers  at  Chicago 
could  do  It. 

Mr.  Hatch  remarked  that  Mr.  Rowley  ought  to  know 
that  somehow  the  buyers  had  contrived  to  come  together 
in  an  Association  that  we  had  all  heard  of. 

Mr.  Rowley  said  that  the  purposes  of  the  Fruit  Buyers' 
Association  were  very  different  from  those  described  as 
being  practiced  in  the  auction-room.  He  didn't  believe 
the  matter  charged  could  in  fact  be  done,  because  it  was 
against  human  nature. 

General  Talk. — From  this  on  the  talk  became  general. 
Prof.  Allen  gave  the  results  of  his  observation  in  the 
Chicago  market,  recommending  the  Burbank,  Simon, 
Clyman  aud  Kelsey  plums  and  the  Seckel  pear  as  good 
sellers. 

In  answer  to  a  question,  Mr.  Lelong  said  that  the 
Satsuma  plum  was  a  delicious  fruit,  but  that  its  dull  ex- 
terior and  colored  flesh  made  It  a  poor  seller  in  markets 
where  it  was  not  known. 

Prof.  Allen  said  that  this  statement  was  borne  out  by 
his  observation  at  Chicago. 

Responding  to  a  question,  Mr.  Hatch  said  that  at  his 
Solano  place  the  Simon  plum  was  rich  in  color  with  a  fine 
perfume,  and  that  his  shipments  to  the  Eastern  market 
had  brought  fine  returns — in  one  instance  upwards  of  $5 
for  crates  of  20  lbs. 

Mr.  Morse,  of  the  King-Morse  Canning  Co.,  was  invited 
to  say  what  was  the  prospect  of  canning  this  coming  season; 
but  he  declined,  remarking  that  he  couldn't  see  any 
prospect. 

Mr.  Levinson,  a  spectator,  remarked  that  Mr.  J.  K. 
Armsby  had  said  to  him  that  the  dried  product  was  bound 
to  drive  canned  fruits  out  of  all  but  the  fancy  market, 
whereupon  Mr.  Morse  said  that  Armsby  had  made  the 
same  declaration  in  1885,  since  when  we  had  seen  the  best 
years  of  the  canning  trade. 

Something  having  been  said  as  to  the  profits  ol  fruit- 
growing, Mr.  Hatch  remarked  that  at  his  Suisun  place  he 
had  ten  acres  of  prunes  which  for  three  years  had  yielded 
him  four  and  one-half  tons  of  dried  fruit  per  acre.  At 
three  cents  per  pound,  he  said,  this  would  be  $270  per  acre; 
or,  cut  this  in  two — for  not  every  orchard  does  so  well — 
and  you  have  $135  per  acre.  Upon  this  basis  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  prune-growing  was  profitable  at  3  cents 
per  lb.  delivered  in  sacks  on  board  the  cars. 

At  4  o'clock  the  session  adjourned,  after  arranging  sub- 
jects for  next  meeting  as  follows:  "  What  is  the  Cost  of 
Producing  Fruit  ?  "  "  At  What  Prices  Can  We  Produce 
the  Several  Kinds  of  Fruit  with  Profit  as  Compared  with 
Other  Lines  of  Business?" 


Death  of  the  Inventor  of  the  Concord  Grape. 

Ephraim  Bull,  the  inventor  of  the  Concord  grape,  re- 
cently died  of  old  age  and  weakness  at  his  home  in  Con- 
cord. Fifty  years  ago,  says  the  Boston  correspondent  of 
the  Springfield  Republican,  Mr.  Bull  came  to  Concord  from 
Boston  to  better  his  health,  and  carry  on  his  employment 
of  gold  beater.  The  Thoreaus  were  still  making  pencils  or 
dealing  in  plumbago,  at  the  other  end  of  the  village,  when 
Mr.  Bull  set  up  his  shop  and  planted  his  garden  on  the 
road  to  Lexington,  and  next  door  to  the  Alcott-Hawthorne 
grove  and  garden.  He  found  outdoor  life  better  for  his 
weak  chest  than  confinement  to  the  shop,  and  so  began  to 
raise  flowers  and  plant  grape  seeds  to  form  a  new  variety 
out  of  the  wild  river  grapes  that  were  abundant  in  Concord 
and  Bedford.  In  this  he  succeeded  so  well  that  before 
1850  he  had  created  the  present  Concord  grape— perhaps 
the  most  widely  planted  of  all  species  of  the  vine  in  the 
world.  The  new  grape  spread  swiftly  West  and  South,  and 
found  central  New  York,  Ohio,  Missouri  and  California 
ipecially  suited  to  its  culture.  Concord  was  not,  for  only 
once  In  two  or  three  years  would  the  frost  allow  it  to  ripen 
so  perfectly  as  it  does  every  year  in  New  York  and  Ohio. 
The  Concord  hills  were  planted  with  It,  notwithstanding, 
and  much  money  was  made  by  the  grape-growers  in  the 
years  of  high  prices,  say  from  1860  to  1880. 
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(Jod  Give  Us  Men. 

God  give  us  men  I    A  time  like  tbis  demands 
Great  hearts,  strong  minds,  true  faith  and  willing 
bands — 

Men  whom  the  lust  of  crfice  does  not  kill; 
Men  whom  the  spoils  of  office  cannot  buy; 
Men  who  possess  opinions  and  a  will; 
Men  who  have  honor,  men  who  will  not  lie, 
For  while  the  rabble,  with  their  thumb-worn  creeds 
Their  l  irge  professions  and  their  little  deeds, 
Wrangle  in  selfish  strife— lo!  Freedom  weeps, 
Wrong  lules  the  land  and  waiting  justice  sleeps. 

—Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 


A  Dilemma. 


My  ideal  girl  has  golden  hair, 
A  downcast  glance,  a  modest  air, 
Her  eyes  are  blue  and  sweet  and  shy, 
She  knows  no  guile  nor  coquetry. 

Her  maiden  heart,  her  soul  serene, 
In  all  her  words  and  looks  are  seen; 
The  more  I  think  of  her,  the  more 
All  her  perfections  I  adore. 

If,  for  one  hour,  I  could  forget 
The  witch  who  has  me  in  her  net; 
Whose  dusky  h*ir,  whose  saucy  smile, 
And  gay  caprice,  my  heart  beguile. 

She  has  each  fault  which  I  abhor— 
She's  not  the  girl  I'm  looking  for — 
A'as  !  the  more  I  disapprove. 
The  mote  I  frown,  the  more  I  love  ! 

— Vogue. 

The  Rotary  Churn. 

Well  ding,  my  old  buttons,  if  this  don't  beat  all, 
Me  settin'  up  here  with  my  face  to  the  wall, 
A  jest  a-rotatin'  this  lop-sided  tank, 
That,  like  most  things  in  these  days,  is  worked  with 
a  crank — 

This  onery,  new  butter-making  concern 

That  they've  christened  the  patented  rotary  churn 

I've  sot  here  an  hour,  jest  turnin'  it  around, 
With  its  wobbly  motion  an'  lutren-like  sound; 
I've  watched  it  rotatin"  and  listened,  by  gosh. 
To  its  swashity-swisb  an'  its  swishity-swash 
Till  my  head's  in  a  whirl,  an'  my  tried  ears  yearn 
Kor  the  flippity-flop  of  the  old-fashioned  churn. 

It's  the  strangest  contraption  that  ever  I've  seen, 
An'  they  call  it  a  great  labor-savin'  machine; 
But  I'm  tired  of  workin'  the  dssted  old  thing 
That  jest  keeps  my  hand  goin'  round  in  a  ring, 
An'  I'm  willin'  to  trade  eff  its  turnity-uirn 
For  the  up-and-down  dash  of  the  old-fashioned 
churn. 

I  hope  I  ain't  wantin'  in  brotherly  love. 
Hut  if  ever  I  meet  that  inventor  above, 
I'd  stand  an'  give  three  of  the  rousin'e^t  cheers 
ro  see  him  compelled  for  a  few  thousand  years 
Of  eternity  jest  to  work  that  dad-burn 
Invi  ntion  of  his'n — the  rotary  churn. 


Susie's  Love  Letters. 


1USIE    CAMPBELL  came 
back  from  the  tailor's  shop 
where  she  worked,  and  found 
a  company  of  boys  and  girls 
congregated  round  the  door- 
step of  the  tall  tenement  house  In  which  she 
rented  one  small,  back  room.    They  were 
hooting  and  jeering  at  a  man  seated  in  his 
shirt  sleeves  on  the  doorstep,  placidly  smok- 
ing a  hnge  German  porcelain  pipe.  The 
man  did  not  seem  in  the  least  disturbed  at 
their  jeers  and  shrieks,  but  smoked  on  with 
his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  one  strip  of  sunset 
sky  visible  above  the  grimy  roofs. 
Susie  pushed  her  way  in. 
"  What's  the  matter?" 
"  Yah — Dutchy  !    I'nt  'e  a  blooming  soft  ! 
Give  a  boy  a  shillin'  to  go  and  fetch 'm  some- 
thing to  eat,  and  is  witit'g  'ere  for  m  !  I'nt 
'e  a  style  !    Wonder  'ow  long  he'll  wite  !  " 
"  Who  is  he?" 

"A  blooming  Dutchy  !  'e  carnt  speak  no 
English,  'e  carnt —  'as  to  make  signs — and 
nobody  'ere  carnt  speak  nothink  else.  I'nt 
'e  a  softy  !  " 

The  girl  paused,  and  looked  at  the  man; 
there  was  something  in  his  patient  attitude 
that  aroused  her  pity.  Some  softer  remem- 
brance of  the  days  before  she  came  to  this 
great,  wicked  London  came  over  her.  The 
man's  eyes,  so  blue,  clear  and  bright,  and 
the  healthy  tinge  of  his  wholesome  face 
smote  ber  with  a  pang  of  recollection  of  the 
honest  Scottish  faces  she  had  left  with  con- 
tempt for  their  content,  when  she  had  started 
forth  to  see  life  in  London. 

She  went  up  to  the  man  and  signed  to 
him  to  follow  her  indoors.  She  tried  to 
make  him  understand  that  he  had  been 
robbed.  The  soft,  gentle  tones  that  an- 
swered her  were  quite  unintelligible;  he 
smiled,  shrugged  his  shoulders,  spread  his 
hands,  and  looked  at  her  with  that  calm 
trustfulness  that  one  often  sees  in  dogs  and 
children. 

She  smiled,  nodded,  pointed  up  the  stairs, 
and  then  ran  out  of  the  house.  She  re- 
turned with  a  leaf  of  bread  and  half  a  pound 


of  sausages  for  him,  and  a  roll  for  herself; 
she  would  make  that  do;  he  was  a  stranger, 
alone  and  friendless. 

She  put  the  things  in  his  hand,  pointing 
down  the  street  as  if  to  indicate  that  she 
bad  brought  the  things  from  the  boy.  He 
seemed  to  understand,  took  her  hand  and 
raised  it  to  his  lips;  the  action  was  so  grate- 
ful that  she  felt  ashamed  and  ran  up  the 
stairs  to  her  own  room. 

Her  comfortless  breakfast  of  a  dry  roll  the 
next  morning  made  her  a  little  regretful  of 
her  charity  the  night  before. 

"  He  must  shift  for  himself  as  I  have  to 
do,"  she  thought,  and  went  out  to  her  day's 
work. 

When  she  returned  in  the  evening  she 
found  him  standing  outside  his  door.  He 
bowed  and  smiled,  opened  his  door,  and 
showed  his  various  purchases  on  his  table. 
He  had  evidently  found  his  way  round  to 
shops. 

She  went  up  stairs  feeling  the  least  bit 
disappointed  that  he  did  not  require  her 
help  any  more.  He  seemed  different  from 
the  jaded,  vulgar  men  and  women  she 
came  in  contact  with  in  her  city  life.  The 
air  of  the  fields  seemed  to  cling  to  him  still. 
She  thought  as  she  toiled  up  the  weary 
stairs  how  sweet  the  country  must  be  looking 
now.  Was  the  sun  shining  on  the  hills  at 
home  and  making  the  waters  of  the  loch 
sparkle — the  bonnie  hills  that  she  would 
never  see  again?  Friends  were  dead,  and 
to  a  tailoress  at  12  shillings  a  week  it  was 
indeed  a  far  cry  to  Loch  Awe. 

Something  was  on  her  table,  a  little  sketch 
of  a  sweep  of  wide  hills,  with  fir  forests 
clinging  to  their  sides,  a  little  cluster  of 
houses  with  wide  overhanging  roofs  and 
shutters  to  the  windows.  A  figure  was 
standing  in  the  doorway  of  one  of  the 
houses. 

"That  is  his  house,"  said  Susie  to  her- 
self. "What  a  funny  thing  to  do,  to  give 
me  a  picture  of  it  !  I  wish  I  could  send 
him  one  back  of  Loch  Awe  and  our  house 
up  on  the  braes." 

The  next  day  was  Sunday.  She  usually 
passed  the  morning  in  bed,  tired  out  with 
her  week's  work.  When  she  came  down 
about  the  middle  of  the  day  she  met  him 
coming  in,  evidently  in  his  Sunday  best. 
Could  he  have  been  to  church  ?  Well,  it 
was  clear  he  had  not  learned  the  manners 
of  Eureka  Court  yet. 

She  tried  to  express  her  thanks  by  looks 
and  smiles.  He  seemed  to  understand,  and 
laughed,  and  then  she  felt  a  quick  touch  of 
dismay  that  he  glanced  in  surprise  at  her  un- 
tidy dress  and  towzled  hair.  Susie  did  not 
tidy  herself  until  afternoons;  then  in  an 
enormous  hat  and  feather,  and  much  be- 
curled  head,  she  perambulated  the  adjacent 
streets  in  company  with  girls  of  her  ac- 
quaintance, not  yet  vicious,  only  ignorant, 
vain  and  craving  for  a  little  of  that  happiness 
which  seems  to  all  girls  their  birthright. 

That  same  hair  was  in  papers  now — she 
blushed  as  she  recalled  the  fact — her  hands 
were  grimy,  her  face  unwashed.  His  eyes 
noted  it. 

They  did  not  meet  again  during  the  week, 
but  next  Sunday  morning  found  Susie  with 
her  hair  out  of  papers  and  hands  washed; 
she  was  loitering  at  the  street  corner  when 
he  came  back  in  his  spruce  clothes.  She 
gave  him  a  pert  nod;  she  felt  annoyed  with 
him  for  some  unknown  reason,  and  that 
same  evening  made  herself  as  resplendent  as 
poscible  in  her  cheap  gaudy  finery. 

"  He  shall  see  that  I  can  be  smart,  too," 
she  thought,  and  tossed  her  head  as  he  ap- 
peared. 

He  stopped,  and  drawing  a  notebook  from 
his  pocket,  rapidly  sketched  a  church  front 
upon  it.  She  shook  her  head.  He  looked 
puzzled;  then  his  quick  fingers  drew  the  out- 
side of  one  of  the  commonest  type  of  meet- 
ing-house. She  shook  her  head  again,  and 
moved  off.  Somehow  she  did  not  like  to 
show  him  how  she  spent  her  Sunday  even- 
ings. 

The  weather  became  very  hot.  Susie 
drooped  more  and  more  in  the  unhealthy 
workroom  and  stuffy  streets.  He  seemed  to 
notice  it,  for  on  Saturday  night  she  found  a 
rawing  of  trees  and  a  path  and  figures 
walking  about,  and  underneath  the  figures 
130.  Could  he  be  asking  her  to  go  for  a 
walk  ?    She  waited  to  see. 

At  2:30  a  knock  came  at  her  door.  There 
he  was  with  his  square,  ugly,  good-natured 
face  smiling  at  her.  She  felt  awkward  go- 
ing down  stairs  with  him.  What  could  they 
do  during  a  whole  walk  if  neither  could 
peak  to  the  other?  But  that  walk  did  not 
take  place.  The  smart  tie  around  her  neck 
had  been  the  price  of  her  dinner;  she  turned 
faint  and  reeled,  then  sat  down  on  the  stairs 
and  burst  into  tears. 

She  hardly  knew  whether  she  was  vexed 
or  pleased  to  find  herself  picked  up  like  a 
baby  and  carried  up  to  her  own  room  and 
laid  upon  her  bed.  She  sat  up  and  drank 
some  water,  while  he  stood  looking  per- 


plexedly at  her,  and  she  blushed  that  he 
should  see  her  untidy,  disorderly  room. 

He  went  out,  and  in  a  few  minutes  she 
heard  her  door  open  and  something  pushed 
along  the  floor.  It  was  a  little  jug  of  hot 
coffee  and  milk  and  a  plate  of  German 
rolls. 

The  next  day  another  picture  was  left 
It  represented  a  large  workshop  with  men 
sitting  at  tables,  all  busily  engaged  over 
some  mechanical  work;  underneath  was 
written  the  figures  30s. 

With  skillful  fingers  she  drew  an  outline 
of  a  waistcoat  and  a  needle  and  thread  and 
posted  it  at  his  door  as  she  went  out;  but 
she  had  to  come  back  again,  she  was  so  ill 
and  all  day  she  lay  there  alone  waiting  fo 
what  was  the  only  friendly  signal  in  the 
world  to  her,  the  scrap  of  paper  of  the 
foreign  artist. 

She  heard  it  pushed  under  the  door  at 
last,  and  feebly  rose  and  groped  for  it 
Her  head  was  throbbing  so  that  she  could 
scarcely  see  that  it  contained  a  whole  line 
of  portraits — an  elderly  man  and  woman 
and  younger  faces,  among  which  was  his 
own.    His  family,  doubtless. 

She  made  a  rough  outline  of  her  hat,  with 
a  sharp  oval  for  a  face  underneath.  She 
was  too  ill  to  get  it  down  to  him.  She 
pushed  it  out  and  trusted  that  he  would 
fetch  It.  She  heard  him  in  the  morning 
come  up  again,  and  then  she  heard  no  more 
for  the  fever  seized  upon  her,  and  when  next 
she  awoke  to  consciousness  she  was  lying 
on  a  hospital  bed.  For  days  she  was  too 
weak  to  speak  or  think,  but  when  she  was 
able  one  of  the  nurses  asked  her  if  she  would 
like  to  see  some  papers  which  had  been 
brought  to  the  hospital  for  her,  and  the 
nurse  spread  them  out  before  her. 

The  first  was  of  a  man  following 
stretcher  through  the  streets.  Then  the 
same  man  sitting  alone  in  a  solitary  room 
with  his  head  bowed  upon  his  hand  and 
weeping.  The  next,  the  same  man  at 
door,  evidently  asking  questions  of  a  porter 
within.  The  next  the  man  was  beside 
bed  on  which  lay  a  deathlike  figure. 
"  Has  he  been  to  see  me?" 
"  Yes,  it  was  when  we  thought  you  were 
dying  he  came  every  day,  but  we  could  not 
tell  him  anything,  no  one  could  speak  his 
language,  but  at  last  we  found  it  was 
Wendish  from  the  borders  of  Saxony  and 
Bohemia,  and  one  of  the  doctors  here  got 
him  a  book  in  it  by  which  he  can  study 
English.    You  will  see  by  the  sketches." 

The  next  one  represented  the  man  with 
the  book  in  his  hand. 

The  next  showed  the  man  in  a  train  and 
then  on  board  a  steamer,  and  then  another 
train. 

Susie  dropped  the  papers. 
"  He  Is  gone  !  "  she  said  with  a  weak  cry 
"  Ob,  why  have  I  got  any  better  ?  " 

"  There  Is  another  picture,"  said  the  nurse, 
and  she  unrolled  it  for  the  trembling  girl 

The  man  had  arrived  at  the  little  village 
Susie  remembered  In  the  first  sketch,  then 
the  interior  of  a  house  was  shown,  a  coffin 
lay  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  an  old 
woman,  two  girls,  and  three  men  knelt 
around  it. 

"  His  father  is  dead,"  said  Susie,  and  she 
turned  to  the  next.  The  man  was  at  the 
hospital  door. 

"  Oh,  he  Is  coming  back  ! "  she  cried. 
"See  this  is  the  last,"  said  the  nurse,  and 
as  she  held  It  up  she  laughed.    It  was  the 
man  on  one  knee  before  a  girl — Susie,  in 
her  outrageous  hat ;  but  there  was  in  the 
sketch,  up  In  the  right-hand  corner,  as  if  it 
was  yet  in  the  distance,  the  same  little  vil- 
lage, with  the  pine  forests  around,  two 
figures,  the  man  and  Susie,  walking  arm  in 
arm  up  the  village  street. 
The  nurse  held  her  sides  for  laughing. 
"  It's  the  funniest  thing  I  ever  saw  in  my 
life,"  she  said. 

Susie  gathered  her  papers  together  with 
some  dignity. 

I  don't  call  it  funny,"  she  said.  "  I— I 
think  it  was  the  nicest  thing  that  ever  was 
done  to  any  girl." 

"  My  loofe  ! "  said  a  voice  at  her  side,  and 
there  was  the  man.    Susie  gave  a  little  cry. 

"  My  loofe  !  "  said  the  man  again;  "  it  is 
my  first  Engleesh  to  you,  and  it  will  be  my 
last.    My  loofe  ! " 

And  Susie,  with  all  the  dreams  of  her  girl- 
hood back  upon  her,  put  her  arms  around 
his  neck,  and  sobbing,  said:  "  And  I  don't 
even  know  your  name,  but  I  don't  care  for 
anything  in  the  world  but  you." 


A  Political  Novel. — "I  always  thought 
Mark  Twain  was  a  Democrat,"  said  Hedge. 
"  Weill  isn't  he  ? "  asked  Wedge.  "  I  should 
say  not.  No  sooner  does  the  Wilson  bill 
get  introduced  into  Congress  than  he  begins 
story  in  one  of  the  magazines,  entitled, 
Pudd'nhead  Wilson.'  He'd  better  stick  to 
funny  stories,  and  let  politics  alone."— Ark. 
Traveler. 


Sound  Sense  for  Girls. 
Right  to  the  point  is  the  following  read- 
able little  article  from  the  New  York  Sun: 
We  all  know  the  girl  who  writes:  "  I  want 
to  come  to  the  city  and  earn  my  living;  what 
chance  have  I  ? "  She  writes  us  from  Tlrn- 
bucktoo  and  from  the  country  town  where 
we  used  to  live  ourselves.  She  can  do 
"  most  anything,  you  know,"  from  painting  a 
plaque  to  writing  editorials  on  the  eccentric- 
ities of  the  tariff,  and  the  town  she  was  born 
and  brought  up  in,  where  everybody  calls 
her  by  her  first  name  and  likes  her,  where 
she  has  a  sunny  little  room  all  to  herself  and 
a  new  gown  whenever  she  cries  for  it,  won't 
hold  her  any  longer.  Now  here  is  an 
answer  to  that  girl  that  a  woman  wrote  who 
knew  what  she  was  talking  about.  There 
should  be  a  special  act  of  Congress  passed 
providing  that  this  letter  should  be  printed, 
framed,  and  hung  in  every  country  school- 
house,  every  village  seminary,  every  small 
city  high  school.  The  woman's  name  is 
Martha  Everts  Holden,  and  the  ambitious 
girl  of  whom  she  writes  had  written  to  her: 
"  I  felt  like  posting  an  immediate  answer 
and  saying,  '  Stay  where  you  are.'  I  didn't 
do  it  though,  for  I  knew  it  would  be  useless. 
The  girl  is  bound  to  come,  and  come  she 
will.  And  she  will  drift  into  a  third-rate 
boarding-house,  than  which  if  there  is  any- 
thing meaner  let  us  pray.  And  if  she  is 
pretty  she  will  have  to  carry  herself  like 
snow  on  high  hills  to  avoid  contamination. 
If  she  is  confiding  and  innocent  the  fate  of 
that  highly  persecuted  heroine  of  old- 
fashioned  romance,  Clarissa  Marlowe,  is  be- 
fore her.  If  she  is  homely  the  doors  of 
opportunity  are  firmly  closed  against  her. 
If  she  is  smart  she  will  perhaps  succeed  in 
earning  enough  money  to  pay  her  board  bill 
and  have  sufficient  left  over  to  indulge  in  the 
maddening  extravagance  of  an  occasional 
paper  of  pins  or  a  ball  of  tape.  What  if, 
after  hard  labor  and  repeated  failure,  she 
does  secure  something  like  success?  No 
sooner  will  she  do  so  than  up  will  step  some 
dapper  youth  who  will  beckon  her  over  the 
border  into  the  land  where  troubles  just 
begin.  She  won't  know  how  to  sew  or  bake 
or  make  good  coffee,  for  such  arts  are  liable 
to  be  overlooked  when  a  girl  makes  a  career 
for  herself;  and  so  love  will  gallop  away  over 
the  hills  like  a  riderless  steed  and  happiness 
will  flare  like  a  light  on  a  windy  night. 

"  Oh  !  no,  my  little  country  maid,  stay 
where  you  are  if  you  have  a  home  and 
friends.  Be  content  with  fishing  for  trout  in 
the  brook,  rather  than  cruising  a  stormy 
ocean  for  whales.  A  great  city  is  a  cruel 
place  for  young  lives.  It  takes  them  as  the 
cider  press  takes  juicy  apples,  sun  kissed  and 
flavored  with  the  breath  of  the  hill,  and 
crushes  them  into  pulp.  There  is  a  spoonful 
of  juice  in  each  apple,  but  cider  is  cheap. 
The  girl  of  whose  success  you  read  is,  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  the  girl  with  a  friend  at 
court  who  gives  her  the  opportunity  to  show 
what  she  can  do.  Without  such  a  friend  the 
path  of  the  lone  girl  in  a  great  city  is  a 
briery,  uphill  track." 


Fashion  Notes. 


At  present  the  skirt  most  worn  is  just  four 
yards  full,  and  flows  much  less  than  the 
gowns  of  last  summer  or  the  early  fall.  It 
s  tight  fitting  in  front  and  at  the  hips,  where 
the  fit  is  made  by  scant  gathers  Instead  of 
by  the  darts  we  have  worn  so  long.  It  falls 
perfectly  straight  in  front,  and  flows  out  at 
the  back,  the  fullness  of  the  back  being  held 
in  place  by  the  tapes  tacked  in  the  old- 
fashioned  way.  The  bottom  is  faced  up  ten 
nches  with  crinoline  and  finished  with  one 
or  two  silk  ruffles  inside  the  aluminum  wires 
and  steels  and  other  weird  fancies  which  are 
seldom  found  outside  of  the  fashion-books. 

The  kerchief  waist  is  much  worn  this  sea- 
son. On  this  waist  Is  a  fichu  brought  over 
the  shoulders  and  knotted  in  front,  or  It  has 
scarfs  inserted  in  the  armholes  and  knotted 
across  the  bust.  A  narrow  band  of  brown  or 
black  fur  heads  the  kerchief  piece  and  also 
the  high  wrinkled  collar  and  the  wrists  of 
the  long  sleeves.  A  charming  novelty  for 
house  waists  is  the  chine  moire,  a  dainty 
fabric  showing  chine  flowers  on  a  moire 
ground. 

The  old  black  silk  that  has  been  discarded 
as  too  old  for  use  may  now  be  smartened  up 
with  a  new  waist  of  accordion-plaited  mous- 
seline  de  soie,  over  a  color,  striped  through 
ith  jet  ribbon,  or  even  left  all  black,  with  a 
turquoise  blue  or  high  wire  collar,  or  of  jetted 
lace  over  a  color,  remembering  it  will  add  to 
the  style  of  the  dress  if  the  sleeves  are  like 
the  skirt.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  trim  the 
bodice  too  much,  and  all  sorts  of  big  re- 
veres, shoulder  capes,  fichu  effects  and 
berthas  are  used. 

Rather  short,  flat  basques,  pointed  front 
and  back,  appear  on  many  of  the  new  spring 
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costumes  made  with  the  still  fashionable 
blouse,  or  bodice  rather,  for,  while  the  blouse 
suggests  a  species  of  neglige*,  the  bodice  is 
often  close  fitting  and  exceedingly  smart. 

Hints  to  Housekeepers. 

A  teaspoonful  of  ammonia  to  one  teacup- 
ful  of  water  for  cleaning  jewelry. 

Powdered  pipe  clay,  mixed  with  water, 
will  remove  oil  stains  from  wall  paper. 

In  bottling  pickles  or  catsup  boil  the 
corks,  and  while  hot  you  can  press  them  in 
the  bottles,  and  when  cold  they  are  sealed 
tightly. 

Kid  gloves  for  ordinary  wear  are  painted ; 
only  the  bright  opera  tints,  such  as  fashion- 
able ladies  wear  to  match  their  colored 
dresses,  are  dyed. 

Vinegar  and  salt  will  clean  the  black  crust 
off  sheet-iron  frying  pans,  but  they  should 
be  thoroughly  scoured  afterward  with  sand 
soap  or  any  good  scouring  soap. 

If  shelves  and  floors  of  closets  are 
wiped  with  water  hot  with  cayenne  pepper, 
and  afterward  sprinkled  with  borax  and 
alum,  roaches  and  other  vermin  are  kept  at 
bay. 

When  the  fat's  in  the  fire  It  is  never  wise 
to  throw  water  upon  it.  If  fat  in  a  kettle 
boils  over  and  there  are  ashes  convenient  to 
throw  on  the  blaze,  it  is  the  surest,  safest 
way  to  put  it  ont. 

Steel  knives  used  at  table  or  for  cutting 
bread,  meat  or  anything  for  which  a  sharp 
knife  is  needed,  should  never  be  used  for 
stirring  or  cooking  anything  in  hot  grease, 
as  it  makes  them  very  dull. 

A  simple  plan  of  disinfecting  rooms  con 
sists  in  putting  a  saucepan  of  salt  in  the 
middle  of  the  room  and  pouring  on  it  a 
dram  or  two  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  fumes 
that  arise  do  the  work  of  disinfection. 

The  chimney  of  a  lamp  should  never  be 
touched  with  water.  A  few  drops  of 
alcohol,  or  even  paraffine  oil,  will  remove 
the  dimmed,  smoky  effect,  and  make  the 
chimney  as  bright  as  possible,  when  it  is 
polished  with  a  soft  flannel  or  chamois 
skin. 

To  prevent  the  spread  of  influenza  where 
there  is  a  catarrhal  discharge,  all  hand- 
kerchiefs used  by  the  patient  should  be 
placed  where  they  will  not  be  likely  to  be 
handled  by  other  members  of  the  family  or 
to  come  in  contact  with  other  clothing. 
When  they  are  washed  they  may  be  thor- 
oughly disinfected,  freed  from  stains  and 
whitened  if  first  soaked  in  cold  water  to 
which  a  half-cupful  of  the  best  kerosene  oil 
has  been  added.  Add  enough  boiling  water 
to  the  cold  to  heat  it,  and  with  soap  wash 
them  out  of  this  water,  and  through  another 
warm  water  containing  soap  and  a  little  oil. 
Rinse  thoroughly  and  dry  in  the  open  air, 
leaving  them  out  of  doors  an  entire  day, 
when  they  should  be  entirely  free  from  the 
smell  of  oil. 

Gems  of  Thought. 

For  virtue's  self  may  too  much  zeal  be  bad; 
The  worst  of  madness  is  a  saint  run  mad. 

— Pope. 

As  yon  go  forward  in  life,  never  expect  too 
much,  never  hope  for  too  little.— Dr.  Jowett. 

Conceit  is  the  most  incurable  disease  that 
is  known  to  the  human  soul. — Henry  Ward 
Beecher. 

Cheerfulness  is  an  excellent  wearing  qual- 
ity. It  has  been  called  the  bright  weather 
of  the  heart. — Samuel  Smiles. 

What's  brave,  what's  noble,  let's  do  it  after 
the  high  Roman  fashion,  and  make  death 
proud  to  take  us. — Shakespeare. 

The  highest  conceptions  of  the  sages, 
who,  in  order  to  arrive  at  them,  had  to  live 
many  days,  have  become  the  milk  for  babes. 
Ballanche. 

No  man's  religion  is  better  than  his  poli- 
tics; his  religion  is  pure  whose  politics  are 
pure,  and  his  religion  is  radically  wrong 
whose  politics  are  wrong.— Gerrit  Smith. 

Wise  men  will  apply  their  remedies  to 
vices,  not  to  names;  to  the  causes  of  evil 
which  are  permanent,  not  to  the  occasional 
organs  by  which  they  act  and  the  transitory 
modes  in  which  they  appear.— Burke. 

The  whole  world  is  put  in  motion  by  the 
desire  of  wealth,  which  is  chiefly  to  be  val- 
ued as  it  secures  us  from  poverty;  for  it  is 
more  useful  for  defense  than  acquisition,  and 
is  not  so  much  able  to  secure  good  as  to  ex- 
clude evil.— Dr.  Johnson. 

I  would  say  to  all:  Use  your  gentlest 
voice  at  home.  Watch  it  day  by  day  as  a 
pearl  of  great  price,  for  it  will  be  worth 
more  to  you  in  days  to  come  than  the  best 
pearl  hid  in  the  sea.  A  kind  voice  Is  joy, 
like  a  lark's  song,  to  a  hearth  at  home.  It 
is  a  light  which  sings  as  well  as  shines.— 
Elihu  Burritt. 
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A  Dozen  Good  Times. 

AN  NY  had  entered  school  the 
week  she  was  eight  years 
old.  Dolly  intended  to  go  as 
soon  as  her  mother  would 
let  her.  Mrs.  Pettltt  did  not 
discourage  her  by  telling  her 
she  must  probably  wait  four  years  longer. 

School  was  not  dismissed  on  Washing 
ton's  Birthday,  though  it  is  a  legal  holiday 
It  was  to  be  a  special  day,  however.  The 
preparations  in  Fanny's  room  excited  her  so 
much  that  she  made  a  queer  blunder.  She 
was  waiting  after  school  for  her  teacher  to 
write  a  note  asking  Mrs.  Pettltt  if  Fanny 
could  not  recite  a  poem.  Before  directing 
it,  Miss  Snyder  said:  "  What  is  your  father's 
first  name,  Fanny  ? " 

"George,"  said  Fanny,  promptly 
"  George  Washington."  She  meant  to  say 
George  Pettitt. 

Her  teacher  laughed  so  much  that  she 
made  a  mistake  herself,  spoiling  an  envelope 
by  writing  "  Mrs.  George  Washington."  So 
she  had  to  take  another. 

Fanny  wanted  Dolly  to  go.  "  It  will  be 
an  awful  funny  day,"  she  said. 

Mrs.  Pettitt  replied  that  it  would  be  a  pity 
to  have  Dolly  miss  a  funny  day,  and  she 
would  go  and  take  ber  if  nothing  happened 
Dolly  was  afraid  when  she  first  went  into 
the  schoolroom.  She  climbed  into  her 
mother's  lap  and  hid  her  face.  She  won 
dered  why  the  children  looked  at  her  in 
stead  of  at  the  flags,  pictures,  drawings  on 
the  blackboard,  or  at  the  teacher  or  each 
other. 

She  did  not  know  that  school-children  like 
to  watch  a  sweet  little  visitor  with  a  pleasant 
bright  face  and  curls  sticking  out  of  a  blue 
velvet  bonnet. 

When  it  was  time  to  begin,  the  school 
sang  "  Hail  Columbia,  Happy  Land."  They 
sang  it  with  so  much  spirit  that  Dolly  hardly 
knew  whether  to  be  charmed  or  frightened. 

After  that  Mr.  Williams,  a  minister,  told 
the  children  the  story  of  Washington  as  a 
child,  a  young  soldier,  a  great  general  and 
the  first  President  of  our  country.  Among 
other  things,  he  said: 

"  He  was  a  boy  exactly  as  the  boys  here 
are,  and  he  liked  to  run,  play,  leap  and 
wrestle.  In  Fredericksburg,  Virginia,  is  a 
spot  by  a  ferry  where  they  say  he  stood  and 
threw  a  stone  across  the  Rappahannock 
river.  He  loved  to  manage  fiery  horses. 
Once  he  tried  to  break  a  fine  colt  of  his 
mother's.  It  reared  and  fell  back,  killing  it. 
As  no  one  else  knew  anything  about  it,  he 
could  have  deceived  her.  But  he  owned  his 
fault.  His  mother  told  him  she  was  sorry 
her  favorite  colt  was  dead,  but  was  glad  her 
son  always  told  the  truth." 

When  Mr.  Williams'  useful  talk  was  done, 
the  children  clapped  their  hands  heartily. 
Four  boys  then  sang  something  to  the  tune 
of  "  Yankee  Doodle."  They  were  scared 
and  mixed  words  so  badly  that  no  one  could 
tell  what  the  song  was  about.  But  any  one 
could  recognize  the  tune. 

Harvey  White,  a  fat  little  boy  in  a  pretty 
suit  of  clothes  and  a  new  red  necktie,  next 
tried  to  entertain  the  company.  He  walked 
forward,  bravely  bowed,  and  began: 

"When  General  Washington  was  young, 
About  as  big  as  I,"— 

When  he  got  there  he  forgot  the  next  line. 
He  cleared  his  throat  and  began  again,  say- 
ing the  same  words.  But  he  got  no  further. 
He  tried  once  more.  Poor  Harvey  !  Only 
those  two  lines  staid  in  his  memory,  and  at 
last  he  exclaimed: 

Any  way,  when  General  Washington 
was  young,  about  as  big  as  I,  he  wouldn't 
tell  a  lie." 

Then  he  ran  off  the  platform  to  his  seat, 
and  every  one  laughed  and  chrered  loudly. 

It  was  now  Fanny's  turn.  Her  name  was 
called,  and  with  very  red  cheeks  she  recited 
these  words  in  a  clear,  pleasant  voice: 

We  cannot  all  be  Washingtons, 
And  have  our  birthdays  celebrated; 

But  we  can  love  the  things  he  loved, 
And  we  can  bate  the  things  he  hated. 

He  loved  the  truth,  he  hated  lies, 
He  minded  what  his  mother  taught  him, 

And  every  day  he  tried  to  do 
The  simple  duties  that  it  brought  him. 

Perhaps  the  reason  little  folks 

Are  sometimes  great  when  they  grow  taller, 
Is  just  because,  like  Washington, 

They  do  their  best  when  they  are  smaller. 

On  the  way  home  Fanny  asked  her 
mother  if  she  could  hear  every  word,  and 
Mrs.  Pettitt  said  she  could. 

"  I'm  glad,"  said  Fanny.    "  I  felt  real 
queer;  I  couldn't  hardly  hear  it  myself.  And 
forgot  all  about  I  had  my  best  dress  on." 
Well,  how  do  you  like  school  ?"  asked 
Mr.  Pettitt  of  Dolly. 
"  Ohl  some  of  it  I  do  and  some  I  don't," 


answered  Dolly.  "  I  like  flags  and  fings, 
and  when  they  sing,  and  it  was  awful  fun 
when  the  boy  kept  saying  his  poem  over  all 
the  while." 

"  I  should  think  it  wasn't  for  the  boy," 
said  Fanny.  "  You're  terrible  afraid  when 
you  speak  pieces,  and  when  you  forget  them 
prob'bly  you're  afraider.  Did  you  ever 
speak  a  piece,  papa  ?" 

"  Once,  when  I  was  about  eleven,"  an- 
swered her  father.  "  I  had  always  said  I 
never  would,  but  the  rule  in  the  school  was, 
that  those  who  wouldn't  speak  could  not  go 
into  a  higher  class.  So  I  learned  some 
verses  and  wore  some  new  trousers  to  speak 
them  in.  Now,  your  grandma  had  made 
those  trousers  on  a  one-thread  machine,  and 
when  I  made  a  deep  bow,  I  discovered  that 
one  leg  was  ripped  nearly  to  the  knee.  And 
I  was  so  embarassed  I  rushed  out  of  the 
door,  grabbed  my  hat  and  ran  home." 

Fanny  drew  a  long  breath. 

"  Did  you  get  whipped  r"  she  asked,  in 
alarm. 

"  No;  my  teacher  forgave  me  when  I  was 
sent  back  to  explain.  And  afterward  I 
spoke  my  piece  all  right." 

u  Was  it  Washington's  Birthday  ?"  asked 
Dolly. 

"  No;  it  was  only  a  plain  day,"  said  Mr. 
Pettitt. 

"  That's  too  bad.  Holidays  are  such  funny 
days." 

"  I  think  they  are,  too,"  agreed  Fanny. 
"  I  am  glad  there  was  a  Frebruary  funny 
day."— The  Author  of  Lady  Gay. 


Wise  and  Otherwise. 
Miss  Jumpuppe  (to  Ellerton,  who  is  taking 
her  out  for  a  ride,  and  whose  horse  has 
turned  around  and  refused  to  move) — 
"  Don't  be  annoyed,  Mr.  Ellerton;  have 
patience,  and  we  will  move  on  presently." 
Mr.  Ellerton — "Patience,  Miss  Jumpuppe! 
Why,  I  am  paying  for  this  animal  by  the 
hour." — Vogue. 

Said  Sam  to  Joe  in  fierce  debate 

Upon  the  woman  question, 
You've  answered  well  all  other  points, 

Now  here's  my  last  suggestion. 

When  woman  goes  to  cast  ber  vote 

Some  miles  away,  it  may  be. 
Who  then,  I  ask,  will  stay  at  home 

And  rock  and  tend  the  baby  ? 

Well,  since  the  question  seems  to  turn 

On  this  as  on  its  axis, 
Just  get  the  one  who  rocked  it  when 

She  went  to  pay  her  taxes  1 

Quite  an  Objection.  —  Mr.  Ford  (very 
wealthy,  to  luxury-loving  wife)  —  "  Love, 
there  are  only  two  of  us  at  our  home.  Is 
there  any  need  of  so  many  servants?"  Mrs. 
Ford — "  Why,  Courtenay,  you  are  so  very 
rich  that  the  servant's  wages  can't  draw  very 
heavily  on  your  fat  bank  account."  Mr. 
Ford — "  It  isn't  the  expense,  but  it  seems 
so  much  like  a  foreign  boarding-house,  and 
between  your  French  maid,  the  German 
cook,  the  English  butler,  the  Italian  hall- 
boy,  the  Irish  coachman,  the  Austrian  foot- 
man, and  the  Scotch  chambermaid,  I  have 
forgotten  my  native  tongue."— Vogue. 

I  went  to  hear  the  city  choir, 

The  summer  night  was  still; 
I  beard  the  music  mount  the  spire, 
They  sang:    "  He'll  take  the  pil — " 

"  I'm  on  !  I'm  on  I  "  the  tenor  cried, 

And  looked  into  my  face, 
"  My  journey  home  I    My  journey  home  I  " 
Was  bellowed  by  the  base. 

•'  It  is  for  the — it  is  for  the—" 
Shrieked  the  soprano  shrill. 
I  knew  not  why  they  looked  at  me, 
And  yelled  "  He'll  take  the  pil—" 

Then  clutching  wildly  at  my  breast. 
Oh,  heaven  I    My  heart  stood  still; 
"  Yes,  yes,"  I  cried,  "if  that  is  best, 
Ye  powers  I  I'll  take  the  pil—" 

As  I  half  fainting  reached  the  door, 

And  saw  the  starry  dome, 
I  heard  them  sing:    "  When  life  is  o'er 
He'll  take  the  pilgrim  home." 


X)OjV1ESTie  €(eOjNOMY. 


When  the  ostrich  is  to  be  divested  of  its 
plumage  a  long  hood  is  placed  on  its  head, 
and  it  is  then  confined  in  a  railed  inclosure 
about  three  feet  square.  The  birds  rarely 
show  fight. 


Rice  Meringue.— Boil  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  rice  in  about  a  pint  of  new  milk 
until  It  is  sufficiently  tender  to  swell  the 
grain.  Let  It  cool  and  then  add  two  ounces 
and  a  half  of  sugar,  the  grated  peel  of  one 
lemon,  a  piece  of  butter  the  size  of  an  egg, 
and  the  beaten  yolks  of  six  eggs.  Mix  all 
together  thoroughly  and  then  pour  into  a 
buttered  dish.  Beat  the  whites  of  five  eggs 
to  a  stiff  froth  and  lay  it  over  the  top.  Bake 
it  in  a  slow  oven  and  serve  at  once. 

Celery  a  la  Creme.— Take  six  heads 
of  celery,  cut  them  in  pieces  about  two 
Inches  long,  wash  them  very  clean  and  boil 
them  In  water  until  tender.  Take  half  a 
pint  of  cream,  mix  with  it  a  piece  butter 
rolled  In  flour  and  a  little  salt  and  grated 
nutmeg;  boil  it  up  until  it  is  thick  and 
smooth,  put  in  the  celery,  warm  up  and 
serve  with  the  sauce  poured  over  it. 

Hanover  Sauce  for  Chicken.— Boil 
the  liver  of  the  fowl,  then  pound  It  in  a 
mortar  with  the  juice  of  half  a  lemon,  and 
half  a  pint  of  cream,  a  little  salt  and  pepper. 
The  quantity  of  cream  depends  upon  how 
much  sauce  you  may  require. 

French  Rolls.— One  ounce  of  butter, 
half  a  pint  of  milk,  two  spoonfuls  of  yeast, 
one  egg,  a  little  salt,  one  and  a  half  pounds 
of  flour.  Warm  the  butter  in  the  milk,  add 
a  little  salt,  the  egg  well  beaten,  and  the 
yeast.  Mix  in  the  flour  and  let  it  rise  an 
hour  and  a  half.  Knead  it  well,  make  it 
into  rolls,  and  bake  them  in  a  quick  oven. 

To  Make  Mustard.— Four  heaping  tea- 
spoonfuls  of  mustard,  one  teaspoonful  of 
powdered  sugar,  and  half  a  teaspoonful  of 
salt.  Mix  these  ingredients  together  thor- 
oughly and  add  boiling  water,  a  little  at  a 
time,  till  it  is  smooth  and  thick.  Then  add 
one  scant  teaspoonful  of  vinegar. 

Minced  Mutton. — Take  a  pound  and  a 
half  of  cooked  mutton  and  mince  it  as  fine 
as  possible  and  season  it  highly  with  pepper 
and  salt.  Warm  half  a  pint  of  good  brown 
gravy  or  gravy  made  from  the  bones,  make 
the  mince  very  hot  in  it,  and  serve  with  a 
border  of  poached  eggs. 


A  Thoughtful  Wife. 

She  was  a  pretty  shrewd  woman,  and  she 
had  heard  her  husband  complain  at  different 
times  about  the  increasing  burdens  from  his 
growing  correspondence.  She  half  divined 
his  purpose  to  get  a  typewriter,  both  the 
machine  and  the  girl,  and  as  he  has  an  eye 
for  beauty  and  likes  a  pretty  face  she  formed 
her  own  plans. 

"  What  do  you  have  to  pay  a  girl?"  she 
asked. 

As  he  was  reading  the  evening  paper  in 
an  absentminded  way,  he  said,  "  Oh,  you 
can  get  a  real  pretty  girl  for  $10  or  $12  a 
week." 

He  had  given  it  all  away,  but  she  kept 
her  counsel  until  he  said  he  had  bought  the 
machine  and  would  advertise  for  a  girl. 

"  Oh,  no  need  to  do  that,"  she  said.  "  I 
have  a  girl  engaged  for  you,  and  she  is  said 
to  be  the  quickest  and  best  shorthand  girl 
in  town." 

So  she  had,  and  the  next  day  the  hubby 
was  thunderstruck  and  all  broken  up  when 
he  saw  the  ancient  piece  of  bric-a-brac  with 
side  curls  that  his  wife  brought  in  the  next 
morning.  She  was  a  bird  for  homeliness, 
would  stop  clocds,  turn  switches  and  freeze 
Ice. 

And  now  that  wife  laughs  in  the  other 
sleeve  as  she  thinks  of  her  cuteness.  She 
thinks  Charley's  correspondence  will  drop 
off  pretty  soon,  so  that  he  won't  need  any 
assistance. — Chicago  Tribune. 

The  last  English  census  enumerated 
about  5000  women  who  are  professional 
gardeners  in  that  country,  and  six  who  are 
employed  in  superintending  the  drainage  of 
towns.   

Some  fellows  kick  a  horse  every  time  they 
enter  his  stall,  and  then  wonder  why  he 
does  not  love  them. 


Highest  of  all  in  Leavening  Power. —  Latest  U.  S.  Gov't  Report 
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Random  Thoughts. 


By  A.  P.  Roachk,  W.  M.  S.  G.  of  California. 

Bright  stars  of  hope  are  nature's  oath 
To  free  the  soul  from  vice  and  sloth. 

The  Trade  Card  Committee  organized  by 
electing  Past  Master  Overhiser  as  chairman 
and  Past  Secretary  Dewey  as  secretary. 
The  committee  has  been  doing  good  work 
in  securing  contracts  in  various  cities  with 
trade  houses  and  manufactories,  and  will 
soon  issue  their  trade  circular  to  the  granges. 

The  Executive  Committee  will  meet  in 
special  session  In  San  Francisco  at  10:30 
o'clock,  March  14th,  where,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Past  Master,  officers  of  the  State 
Grange,  and  any  other  Interested  patrons 
who  can  be  present,  a  grand  musical  and 
literary  programme  will  be  arranged  to  con- 
tinue two  days  and  evenings  during  the  Cali- 
fornia International  Grange  Congress  at  the 
Midwinter  Fair  on  the  13th  and  14th  of 
April.  Papers  on  various  farm  subjects  will 
be  presented  by  practical  and  scientific 
speakers,  and  the  meeting  will  doubtless  be 
the  most  beneficial  and  notable  one  of  the 
kind  ever  held. 

It  is  hoped  that  all  granges  desiring  space 
on  the  programme  of  the  Grange  Congress 
will  Inform  Secretary  Mills  previous  to  the 
meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  exactly 
what  they  will  do  In  the  way  of  entertain- 
ment and  what  length  of  time  they  desire. 

Secretary  Mills  has  been  requested  to 
correspond  with  all  granges  in  the  State, 
asking  them  to  appoint  a  committee  consist- 
ing of  one  sister  and  one  brother  from  each 
grange  to  act  as  a  Reception  Committee  at 
the  Grange  Congress  In  April.  This  will 
create  a  committee  of  such  magnitude  that 
not  only  the  National  Lecturer  and  other 
notables,  but  the  most  humble  member  of 
the  order,  will  be  recognized  and  welcomed. 
It  is  hoped  that  every  grange  will  act  at 
once  and  report  the  names  of  the  committee 
appointed  to  Secretary  Mills  at  their  first 
meeting. 

Director-General  De  Young  has  gener- 
ously offered  the  use  of  Social  Hall  for  hold- 
ing the  Grange  Congress.  The  hall  is  a 
commodious  and  comfortable  structure  well 
arranged  for  the  purpose,  while  its  acoustic 
properties  seem  to  be  all  that  could  be 
desired. 

Mr.  Emory  E.  Smith,  the  obliging  and 
efficient  head  of  the  Agricultural  and  Horti- 
cultural Department,  has  kindly  offered  the 
use  of  a  splendid  reception  room  and  regis- 
tration desk.  He  has  instituted  various 
measures  for  the  convenience  and  benefit  of 
exhibitors  and  patrons.  The  honey  and 
fruit  interests  especially  have  reason  to  con- 
gratulate themselves  on  the  wisdom  and  fore- 
thought he  has  displayed  in  the  conduct  of 
those  departments. 

The  indomitable  energy  and  ceaseless  ac- 
tivity of  the  entire  management  of  the  Fair 
has  already  secured  a  measure  of  success 
unparalleled  in  such  vast  undertakings,  and, 
if  the  people  of  the  United  States  will  but 
indifferently  do  their  duty  toward  it,  the 
records  of  history  will  prove  this  to  have 
been  the  most  unique,  pleasing  and  success- 
ful affair  ever  instituted. 

Italian  skies,  Egyptian  towers 
Are  lost  amid  the  blooming  flowers 
Of  Sunset  City,  beauty-crowned; 
Utopia  here  at  last  is  found. 

Immediately  after  the  close  of  the  Grange 
Congress,  a  grange  lecture  campaign  will  be 
commenced,  and  the  subordinate  granges 
will  be  given  an  opportunity  to  hear,  from  the 
National  Lecturer,  grange  views  from  an 
Eastern  standpoint. 

The  attention  of  all  granges  is  respect- 
fully called  to  page  80.  chapter  VII,  para- 
graphs 1  and  4  of  the  Digest,  also  to  page 
64,  paragraph  57  of  the  same.  Masters  and 
lecturers  will  please  act  in  accordance 
therewith. 

From  Tulare. 

Tulare  Grange  held  its  regular  semi- 
monthly meeting  in  Goldman's  hall  on  the 
afternoon  of  Saturday  the  17th  inst. 

The  committee  on  change  of  ritual,  as 
proposed  by  San  Jose  Grange,  reported  that 
having  examined  the  ritual  now  used  in  con- 
ferring the  double  degrees,  and  that  pro- 
posed by  San  Jose  Grange,  they  did  not  see 
adequate  advantage  in  the  proposed  abrevia- 
tion  of  the  work.  The  ceremonies  now 
required  are  as  plain  and  simple  as  in  any 
social  and  moral  order;  the  emblems  are  as 
expressive,  the  ceremonies  as  impressive, 
and  the  lessons  as  instructive  as  in  any 
order.  The  best  attendance  is  to  witness 
the  ceremonies,  and  lack  of  work  in  the  de- 
grees seems  to  produce  lack  of  attendance. 

The  committee  on  the  cause  of  the  finan- 
cial depression  reported  progress  and  were 


continued,  Brother  Chapin  reading  several 
interviews  be  had  with  prominent  business 
men  which  were  interesting  and  instructive. 
A  general  discussion  followed,  generally  par- 
ticipated In  by  the  members  present. 

A  resolution  in  favor  of  an  appropriation 
by  Congress  to  make  roads  and  trails  in  the 
Sequoia  National  Park,  and  In  favor  of  ex- 
tending the  north  boundary  so  as  to  include 
the  now  celebrated  Kings  River  Canyon, 
was  passed. 


The  Secretary's  Column. 

A  special  meeting  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  California  State  Grange  was 
held  in  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Feb.  20,  1894. 
Present,  Worthy  Master  A.  P.  Roache,  Bros. 
B.  F.  Walton,  Cyrus  Jones,  Geo.  P.  Loucks 
and  Secretary  Don  Mills. 

The  report  of  the  special  committee  ap- 
pointed Jan.  9,  1894,  to  inquire  into  the 
feasibility  of  holding  a  grange  congress  on 
the  13th  and  14th  of  April,  1894,  was 
adopted. 

The  following  resolution  was  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  each  subordinate  grange  in  the 
State  be  requested  to  appoint  two  members  from 
their  respective  granges,  a  sister  and  a  brother,  to 
act  as  a  reception  committee  at  the  grange  congress 
to  be  held  at  the  Midwinter  International  Exposition 
grounds  on  the  13th  and  14th  of  April,  1894,  and 
to  at  once  notify  the  secretary  of  the  State  Grange 
of  their  appointment. 

The  secretary  was  authorized  to  at  once 
correspond  with  the  national  lecturer,  and 
ascertain  the  length  of  time  he  will  remain 
in  the  State. 

A  communication  from  Prof.  Emory  E. 
Smith,  placing  a  desk  at  the  disposal  of  the 
State  Grange  during  the  congress,  where  all 
visiting  Patrons  may  register,  was  read  and 
accepted  and  the  thanks  of  the  committee 
extended  for  same. 

The  secretary  was  requested  to  have  a 
file  of  the  National  State  Grange  proceed 
ings  to  date,  bound  for  future  reference. 

Next  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee 
will  be  held  at  the  office  of  Bro.  A.  T, 
Dewey,  220  Market  street,  San  Francisco, 
Cal.,  Wednesday,  March  14,  1894,  at  10:30 

A.  M. 

Subordinate  Granges  that  have  not  re 
ported  to  this  office  the  name  and  address 
of  their  master  and  secretary  for  1894  will 
please  do  so  at  their  earliest  opportunity,  so 
that  I  may  be  able  to  have  a  complete  list 
for  use  in  this  office. 

Santa  Rosa  and  Bennett  Valley  Granges 
will  hold  a  picnic  May  26,  1894,  The  pro- 
gramme, etc.,  I  hope  to  report  later  on. 

Proceedings  of  the  National  Grange  ses- 
sion of  1893  have  been  received  and  for- 
warded to  the  masters  of  all  subordinate 
granges  in  the  State.  Members  of  the  order 
who  desire  copies  of  either  the  National  or 
State  Grange  Proceedings  can  have  them 
on  receipt  of  three  cents  postage. 

This  office  acknowledges  receipt  of  An 
nual  Proceedings,  session  of  1893,  of  Mich 
igan  and  Delaware  State  Granges. 

The  National  Lecturer,  Bro.  Alpha  Messer, 
is  expected  to  arrive  in  this  State  about  the 
10th  of  April. 

All  communications  for  California  State 
Grange  should  be  addressed  to  Don  Mills, 
Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 

Executive  Committee  Meeting. 

A  meeting  of  the  executive  committee, 
held  in  this  city  last  week,  was  almost  wholly 
given  up  to  consideration  of  matters  con 
nected  with  the  coming  Grange  Congress 
It  is  now  definitely  known  that  the  lecturer 
of  the  National  Grange  will  be  here,  and  he 
will  undoubtedly  be  the  chief  attraction.  As 
to  the  general  programme,  nothing  was  pos- 
itively fixed.  There  will  be  another  meeting 
some  time  next  month  to  perfect  details, 
when  it  is  hoped  to  have  the  co-operation  of 
the  past  masters. 

After  the  congress  is  over,  the  national 
lecturer,  Mr.  Alpha  Messer,  will  visit  such 
subordinate  granges  as  ask  for  bis  services 
and  will  lecture  upon  matters  of  current 
grange  interest.  It  is  expected  that  a  good 
many  granges  will  ask  for  his  attendance 
and  that  his  stay  in  California  will  be  ex- 
tended through  two  or  three  weeks.  It  is 
understood  that  he  will  visit  Oregon  and 
Washington  on  his  return. 

Resolutions  of  Respeot  and  Sympathy. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  South  Sutter 
Grange  resolutions  of  respect  for  the  mem- 
ory of  late  Brother  Wilder  Wall  Monroe 
were  passed  by  unanimous  vote.  Deceased 
was  a  charter  member  of  South  Sutter 
Grange,  and  a  citizen  universally  respected. 
The  committee  by  which  the  resolutions 
were  drafted  was  composed  of  J.  J.  Watson, 
Lucy  E.  Purinton  and  John  W.  Jones. 
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Sole  Agent  for  California,  Arizona  and  Nevada. 
Write  tor  Special  Circular. 


Nerve 

Tonic 


Blood 

Bui  Ide? 


•Or 

par  ho* 
•  far  »3.50 


■aaata. 

slascrlptlv. 
pjunpaJ*. 

Dr.  WILLIAMS' 
MEDICINE  CO. 
Schenectady,  N.  i 
d  Brockvllle.ODU 


CHOPPERS 

ATTENTION  1 

ASH  FOR  THIS  AXE. 

USE  HO  OTHER. 

Wood-choppers,  try  the 

Kelly  Perfect  Rxe 

It  will  cat  more  wood 
than  any  other  axe. 

The  scoop  in  the  blade 
keeps  it  from  sticking  in 
the  wood,  and  makes  it 
cut  deeper  than  any  other 
axe.  Ask  your  dealer  for 
it.  Send  us  his  name  if 
he  don't  keep  it.  It  is  the 
Anti-Trust  Axe. 

Kelly  Axe  Mfg. Co. 

LOOISVIDUE.KY. 


TREE  WASH. 

"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic 
Soda  and  Pure  Potash. 

T.  W.  JACKSON  tfc  CO., 

Sole  Agents, 

No  6  Market  Street,  San  Francisco.  Hal 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical. 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying , 
728  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 
Open  All  Tear. 
A.  TAN  DKR  NAILLKN,  President. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  $B;  Bullion  and  Cnlortnatlon  Assay, 
$26;  Blowpipe  Assay,  $10.    Pull  course  of  assaying,  $60. 
EST  A BLISH KD  1864.  W  Send  for  circular. 


LOANS  AND  MINES. 

Loans  negotiated  on  first-class  securities,  Mines  and 
mining  prospects  of  guaranteed  value  sold  on  working 
bonds.  O.  H.  DW1NBLLE,  Grand  Hotel,  rjan 
Francisco,  Cal. 


UOCHLK 
Breech-Loader 

S6.00 

RIFLES  12-00 

WATCHES 


GUNS 


BICYCLES  $15 

where.  Before  you  bay, 
srnd  stamp  for  eautlogTie  u 

POWELL  A  CLEMENT  CO. 

ICS  ■>!»  bt.,CI>ei»aU,0. 


MOORE.  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 

 AND  

General  Commission  Merchants, 

810  California  St,  S.  F. 
Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 


ty  Personal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal  advances 
made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of  Interest. 


MONEY  TO  LOAN 


ON  FARMING 
Vand  ORCHARD 
Prom  $1000  upwards  at  market  rates.  /  PROPERTIES 
We  also  deal  in  county  lands.  Several  foreclosed  prop, 
ertles  for  sale  oheap,  on  easy  terms.  Writ  for  list,  or  If 
you  deslra  to  sell,  send  us  full  particulars.  LINDSAT  & 
CRAIG,  Land  and  Financial  Agents,  Crocker  Building, 
San  Francisco. 


VAN  DRAKE  &  TAYLOR. 

523  MISSION  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  Cal. 

PACIFIC  COAST  AGENTS 


OEALEPIN 

Vats 
CHURNS 

BOILERS 
ENGINES 


WORKEI 
MILK  TESTS 

OILS 

N^SUPPllts 


RUSSIAN 
*t°  BELT 


■SSK-flSs, 

a  specialty 

Re-Balancing 
»  andUn ning 

(OMPLETESTOCK 

SEPARATOR 

PARTS 


Only  Award  of  Qold  Medal  and  Di- 
ploma at  the  World's  Fair,  Chicago. 


UNION  MILLS 


MM  FRANCISCO  OFFICE  210  CALIFORNIA  ST.  3 


Your  Grocer  Has  It.  Ask  For  It. 


Treatise  on  the  Horse  and  His  Diseases. 

By  B.  J.  K indallj,  M.  D. 

86  Fine  Engravings  showing 
the  positions  and  actions  of  sick 
horses  Gives  the  cause,  symp- 
toms and  best  treatment  of  dis- 
eases. Has  a  table  giving  the 
doses,  effects  and  antidotes  of 
all  the  principal  iredlclnesused 
for  the  horse,  and  a  few  pages 
on  the  action  and  uses  of  med- 
dlclneB.  Rules  tor  telling  the 
age  of  a  horse,  with  a  fine  en- 
graving showing  theappearanos 
of  the  teeth  at  each  year.  It  Is  printed  on  fine  paper 
and  has  nearly  100  pages,  74x6  Inches.  Price,  only  46 
oents,  or  five  for  fl,  on  receipt  of  which  we  will  send 
by  mall  to  any  address  DEWEY  PUBLISHING  CO.,  at 
Market  Street,  San  Franolsoo. 


March  3,  1894. 
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Breeders'  Directory. 

Six  lines  or  lass  In  this  directory  at  60s  per  line  per  month. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


F.  H.  BURKE,  626  Market  St.,  S.  F. 
Bolsteins;  Grade  Milch  Cows.   Fine  Pigs. 


Al  Prize 


REGISTERED  SHIRE  STALLIONS,  from 
two  to  six  years  old;  weight  from  1500  to  2000  pounds. 
J.  I.  Parsons,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 


JERSEYS  AND  HOLSTEINS,  from  the  best 
Batter  and  Milk  Stock;  also  Thoroughbred  Hogs  and 
Poultry.  Win.  Nlles  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal., 
Breeders  and  Exporters.   Established  in  1876. 


M.  D.  HOPKINS,  Petaluma.  Registered  Shorthorn 
Cattle.   Both  sexes  for  sale. 


PERCHERON  HORSES.— Pure-bred  Horses  and 
Mares,  all  ages,  and  Guaranteed  Breeders,  for  sale  at 
my  ranch  near  Lakeport,  Lake  County,  Cal.  New 
Catalogue  now  ready.    Wm.  B.  Collier. 


PETER  SAXE  St  SON,  Lick  House,  San  Francisco, 
Cal.  Importers  and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of 
every  variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs. 


JERSEYS— The  best  A.  J.  0.  C.  Registered  Prize 
Herd  Is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.  Animals  for  sale. 


L.  V.  WILLIT8,  Watsonville,  Cal.,  Blaok  Perch- 
erons.   Registered  Stallions  for  Bale. 


POULTRY. 


J.  W.  FORQETJS,  Santa  Cruz,  Cal.,  has  established 
one  of  the  best  equipped  poultry  ranohes  on  this 
Coast.  He  has  300  Rankin's  Strain  Mammoth  Pekin 
Ducks,  also  Brown  Leghorns  and  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks.  Write  for  prices  of  what  you  want.  Reference: 
People's  Bank.  Inspection  and  correspondence  solicited. 


I.  R.  OATLETT,  Pleasant  Grove,  Cal.  S.  C.  Brown 
Leghorn  Eggs  for  hatching,  60  cents  for  13;  last  spring 
S.  C.  Brown  Leghorn  Roosters,  $2  each. 


\..  BUSCHKE,  Tracy,  Cal.,  Breeder  of  8.  C.  White 
Leghorns  and  B.  P.  Rocks.    Eggs  $1,  $1.60  per  setting. 


j.E.  ARMINQTON,  11  Pond  St,  S.  F.,  Black  Minor- 
(  cas  aod  Brown  Leghorns.  Eggs,  M.  82.60;  L.  $1.60  doz. 


n 


M.  NILES  St  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  Breeders  of 
nearly  all  varieties  of  Poultry,  Dairy  Cattle  and  Hogs. 


IJALIFORNIA  POULTRY  FARM,  Stookton, 
ICal.  Send  for  Illustrated  &  Descriptive  Catalogue,  tree. 


'..  G.  HEAD,  Napa.  Importer  and  Breeder  of  Land 
and  Water  Fowls.   Send  for  New  Catalogue. 


SHEEP  AND  00 ATS. 


L  B.  HOYT,  Bird's  Landing,  Cal.,  Importer  and 
[Breeder  of  Shropshire  hheep;  also  breeds  Crossbred 
Merino  and  Shropshire  Sheep.    Rams  for  sale. 


L  H.  ORANE.Petaluma,  Cal.  Breeder  and  Importer. 
'South  Down  Sheep;  also  Fox  Hounds  from  Missouri. 


SWINE. 


\.  H.  BURKE,  626  Market  St.,  S.  F. — BERK  SHI  RES 

tONROE  MILLER,  Elislo,  Ventura  County,  Cal., 
Breeder  of  Registered  Berkshire  Hogs. 


i  J.  PHILPOTT,  Nlles,  Cal.,  Importer  and  breeder 
jpf  Tecumgeh  and  other  oholce  strains  of  Registered 
Poland-China  Hogs. 


j  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden,  Cal.  Breeder  and  Importer 
of  Thoroughbred  Swine.  Small  Yorkshire  Victoria, 
Easex  and  Poland-China.    Superior  Stock,  new  Prices. 

8RK8HIRE8  &  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS, 
Best  Stock;  also  Dairy  Strains  of  Jerseys  and  Holstelns. 
Wm.  Nlles  &  Co.  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Established  1876. 

|H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sao.  Co.,  Cal.— Breeder  of 
Ihort-Horo  Cattle,  Poland-China  and  Berkshire  Hogs. 


jf  LBR  BEACH,  San  Jose,  Cal.  Breeder  of  Thor- 
oughbred Berkshire  and  Essex  Hogs. 

"ttAS.  A.  8TOWE,  Stockton,  Reglst'r'd  Berkshlres. 


In  These  Dull  Times 

You  Cai  Lurgelj  iBereaie 

Your  Income  by  buying  an  Incubator 
and  engaging  In  the  chicken  business 
Send  Btamp  for  our  catalogue  of 
Incubators,  Wire  Netting,  Blooded 
Fowls  and  Poultry  Appliances  gen 
orally  Remember,  the  best  it  the 
cheapelt.  PACIFIC  INCUBATOR  CO. 
1317  Castro  St.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


THE  — 


HALSTED  INCUBATOR 

COMPANY, 
1812  Myrtle  street,  Oaklan*.  vmM. 

Send  Stamp  for  Circular. 


BBT7SB, 


VNTA  ROSA,  CAL.  (Care  Santa  Rosa  National  Bank.) 
Importer,  Breeder,  Exporter. 

S.  O.  White  Leghorns, 
8.  O.  Brown  Leghorns, 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks, 
Black  Minorcas, 

■gs,  $3  per  13.  Send  for  circular. 


THE  STOCKTON  INCUBATOR  has  the  latest  Improvamenta.  the  most  perfect  self- 
regulator.  It  is  lmpoesiDle  to  overheat  the  eggs.  A  perfect  distribution  or  heat, 
moisture  and  ventilation.  No  experience  reaulred  to  run  It  as  now  constructed,  and 
tbey  are  giving  universal  satisfaction. 

PRICE  I  1ST.- 


120  Egg  Capacity  Incubator  $20  00 

180    "         "  "    25  00 

240    "         "  '■    30  00 

360    "         "  "    40  00 


480  Egg  Capacity  Incubator  $  46  00 

600    •'  "  "    fin  00 

1000    "  "    70  00 

2000    "         "  "    120  00 

Brooders  any  size.   Send  Stamp  for  Catalogue. 
STOCKTON   INCUBATOR  COMPANY, 
341%  MAIN   STREET  STOOKTON,  CALIFORNIA. 


DROP  IT 


IF  YOUR  BUSINESS  DOES  NOT  PAY 
Chickens  are  easily  and  successfully 
raised  by  using  the  Petaluma  Incu- 
bators and  Brooders.*!  Our  illus- 
trated catalogue  tells  all  about  it.  Don't 
buy  any  but  the  Petaluma  if  you  want  strong,  vigorous  chicks.  We 
are  Pacific  Coast  Headquarters  for  Bone  and  Clover  Cutters,  Markers, 
Books,  Caponizing  Tools,  Fountains,  Flood's  Roup  Cure,  MorriB 
Poultry  Cure,  Creosozone  the  great  chicken-lice  killer  and  every  other 
article  required  by  poultry  raisers.  See  the  machines  in  operation  at 
our  exhibit  with  the  Norwalk  Ostrich  Farm,  Midwinter  Fair,  hatch- 
ing ostriches  and  all  kinds  of  eggs.  Catalogue  free.  If  you  want  it, 
write  to  US.  PETAHDIA    INCUBATOR  CO., 

750-752-754-756  Main  St.,  Petaluma,  Cal. 


LITTLE'S  CHEMICAL  FLUID  NON-POISONOUS 


SHEEP  IDIIP. 


tEWARB    OF    CHEAP  IMITATIONS. 

One  gallon,  mixed  with  60  gallons  of  cold  water,  will  dip  thoroughly  180  sheep,  at  a  cost 
of  one  cent  each.  Easily  applied;  a  nourisher  of  wool;  a  certain  [cure  for  SOAB.  Lit- 
tle's dip  is  put  up  iu  red,  iron  drums,  containing  5  English  or  f>i  American  gallons, 
and  is  sold  to  the  trade  by  the  EngliBh  gallon.  For  the  convenience  of  our  many  cus- 
tomers it  is  also  put  up  In  one-gallon  packages,  for  which  we  make  no  extra  charge. 
Each  drum  and  package  bears  the  orange  label  of  11  Little's  Dip." 

CATION,  BELL  &  CO..  Sole  Agents, 

(Successors  to  Falkner,  Bell  &  Oo.) 
NO.  406  CALIFORNIA  STREET,  SAN  FRANOISOO,  CAL. 


BERKSHIRE  SWINE. 

Prize  Herd  of  Southern  California. 

PIGS  OF  ALL  AGES  FOR  SALE. 

SESSIONS  &  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

P.  O.  Box  686. 


HAYWARD'S 

SHEEP  DIPS 


Hayward's  famous  Paste  and  Liauid 
Dips  received  the  Highest  Award  at  the 
World's  Colombian  Exposition,  also  the 
Prize  Medal  at  the  California  State  Fair. 
Dips  from  all  over  the  world  were  ex- 
hibited at  Chicago  and  practical  sheep 
men  pronounced  Hayward's  the  best  and 
most  effective  medicine  for  the  cure  of  scab 
and  general  benefit  to  wool, 

CHRISTY  &  WISE, 

General  and  Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific 

Office  -Fifth  and  Townsend  Streets, 

San  Francisco. 


Calves,  Yearlings  and  2-year-olds 

FOR  SALE. 


FOR    SA  LB. 
ROBERT  ASH  BURNER, 
Baden  Station,  San  Mateo  Oonnty,  Oa 

The  cars  of  the  S.  F.  and  San  Mateo  Electric  Road 


pass  the  place. 


HOW  TO  RAISE  TURKEYS  I 


FINE  JACKS  FOR  SALE. 


We  have  40  head  of  line 
Tennessee-bred  JAf'KS 
FOR  SALE.  These 
JACKS  are  large,  black, 
with  fine  weight,  large 
bone  and  big  style. 
Also,  registered  big-bone 
Berkshire  Hogs. 


>,    Write  us  for  catalogue, 
with  prices. 

JETTON  &  REED, 

MORFREESBORO,  TENNESSEE. 


: — SHORT-HORN  BULLS—- 

FOR  SALE. 

From  Best  Milk  and  Butter  Strains. 


Mv  Cow  was  awarded  First  Prize  In  the  Three  Days 
Butter  Test  at  our  last  State  Fair,  defeating  .lersej  s  and 

Holstelns.   _____ 

P.  H.  MURPHY, 
PERKINS   .CALIFORNIA. 


CLYDESDALE  STALLION 

FOR  SALE. 

CANNY  JAMIE  (6574),  Vol.  XI,  C.  S.  B.  Call  on  or 
address  H.  P.  MO  B  It,  Mt.  Eden,  California. 


JACKS  AND  JENNETS, 

Raised  from  imported  stock,  for  salo  by  V.  GIANELLA, 
Honcut,  Butte  Co.,  Cal. 


CALIFORNIA^ 


xi  youwantto  know  about  California 
and  the  I'aolflc  States,  send  for  the 
PACIFIC  RURAL  PBBM*. 
the  best  Illustrated  and  Leading  Farming  and  H°rt<c"'':''r»' 
Wfieklv  of  the  Far  West.  Trial,  60o  for  3  mos.  Two iW»M 
OTP?e»7lO  ?  Established  1870.  DEWEY.PTJBLI8HING 
OO.,'.220  Market  8t.,  San  Francisco. 


The  numerous  diseases  that  are  usual!, 
prevalent  among  very  Young  Turkeys 
may  be  prevented  by  the  use  of 

CART'S  PILLS 

Send  for  Circular. 

B.  FOUGERA  &  0O„ 

SO  North  William  Street,  New  York. 


IGH™ING  WELLMACHINERYworks 


LARGEST  , 

All  kinils  of  tools.  Forwne  for  the  driller  by  unliiK  ""r 
Adamnntine  process; can  tako  acore.  Perfected  lv-onom- 
Ical  Artesian  I'nnipinir  Kliro  to  work  liv  steam,  Air,  etc. 
Lrt  ushVlpTon.  THK  AMERICAS  W F.I.I.  \VoKK8, 
Aurora,  111.;   Chicago.  111.:    Dallas,  Tex. 


BEE-KEEPERS'  SUPPLIES. 

Dovetailed  Hires,  Sections,  Comb  Foundation,  Founda 
6lon  Machines,  Extractors,  Smokers,  Hooey  Knives, 
Alley's  Traps,  Perforated  Zinc  Honey  Boards,  Shipping 
Cases,  Cans  and  Cases  for  Extractod  Honey,  Boo  Tents, 
HOOT'S  GOODS,  and  everything  required  by  the  trado, 
wholesale  and  retail. 

WM.  8TYAN.  San  Mateo,  Oal. 


RlfTCDCDC  SEND  FOR 
Wm  Ivttr  LrvO  sample  of 


D 


CLE ANINCS  IN  BEE  CULTURE. 

A  Handsomely  Illustrated  nrr  Oil  DDI  ICC 
Magazine,  and  Catalog,  of  DLL  DUrTLICO 
FREE.  A.  I.  ROOT,  Medina,  O, 


S  American  Bee  Journal, 


(Established  1H61.) 

IS  Oldest,  Largest.  Best 
Cheapest  and  the  Onh 
weekly  Bee-Paper  In  al 
America.  32  pages,  II  .0( 
a  year.  Send  for  frti  Simpli. 
$1.00  ■■■-BOOK  FUB« 


•H0  W.  TOM  *  OO*  ««  »«»■  »»••.  0ale»f  o,  III 


AUCTION  SALE, 

MARCH  8,  1894, 

 OF  


Imported  Draft  Stall: 

 Constating  of  Imported  — 

PERCHERON   AND  SUFFOLK 


ions  I 

PUNCH, 


Also  TWO  FRENCH  COACH. 


These  horses  are  all  pedigreed  and  wero  selected  with 
oare  by  Theo.  Skillman. 


These  Horses  Must  and  Will  be  Sold  to  the 
Highest  Bidder. 


They  can  be  seen  at  the  sale  yards  or  KM. 1,11'  &  CO., 
corner  Van  Ness  Avenue  and  Market  St.,  San  Francisco, 
on  and  after  Maroh  1st. 

Catalogue  on  application  to  Killip  &  Co.  or 

THEO.  SKILLMAN. 

Petaluma,  Cal. 


THE  ORIENTAL  GAS  ENGINE 


IS  THB'BEST,  because 
It  combines  simplicity 
ot  construction  with 
power  and  economy  In 
space.  It  can  be  run 
with  natural  or  manu- 
factured gas  or  gasoline 
at  a  cost  of  20  to  26 
cents  per  horse  power 
per  day. 

It  can  be  used  for 
pumping  purposes,  aa 
well  as  for  all  purposes 
where  a  perfect  engine 
is  required,  with  the 
advantago  of  lessening 
the  risk  of  explosions. 
Ne  licensed  engineer  at 
a  high  salary  needed  to 
operate  It. 

Send  for  circulars  and 
prices  if  a  good  safe  on- 
glnc  is  what  you  need. 


The  Oriental  Launch  is  Perfection. 

Inventor  and  Mannfaotnrer, 
106  BBALB  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


FENCING 


POULTRY  AND  RABBIT  NETTING 

Railroad,  Farm,  Garden,  Cemetery,  Lawn 
Fenclnc.  Prices  down.  Freight  paid.  Catal'p.  free. 
Mcltlnllen  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co., Chicago. 


||C.   DRIVING  STILL  LEADS  THEM  ALL. 

IT  WILL  OONTROL  TMI  MOIT 
VIOIOU*  HOR»l> 

75,000  sold  In  1801. 
100,000  sold  In  1802. 

THEY  ARE  KING. 

Stallion  Bits  SO  cts.  extra. 

RACINE  MALLEABLE  IRON  CO.  "AdSE 


mmm 


IR»Ar£NTUrmiAFTT_RyOU  HAVt  TRIED  IT 

POTA****  STAMP  TOR  catalogue  -^c£ 


cVbnCuuN  Inc  Co  DfOAWARr.Cny.DaD^ 


HANG 
YOUR 
DOOR 


WITH  STANLEY'S 
Corr tiguted  st«-el  Hint;.'- 

They  arc  Stronger,  Handsomer 
nnd  rout  nn  more  tlmii  tlm  old 
stylo.  For  salo  by  Hardware 
Dealers  generally,  but.  If  not  In 
your  vicinity  write  the  Manu- 
facturers. Send  for  "  Biography 
of  a  Yankee  Hinge," mailed  free. 


THE  STANLEY  WORKS,  New  Britain.Ct, 
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CALIFORNIA. 

Butte. 

Oroville  Register:  The  statement  put  forth 
by  the  directors  of  the  State  Agricultural  So- 
ciety that  wheat  can  be  produced  for  28i  cents 
a  bushel,  ia  misleading.  The  estimate  of  16 
bushels  per  acre  is  too  high.  Under  certain 
conditions,  with  a  favorable  yield,  when  the 
season  is  just  right  and  all  the  conditions  are  in 
favor  of  the  grower,  it  is  possible  that  wheat 
can  be  produced  at  28i  cents  per  bushel,  but 
taking  a  county,  for  instance,  or  any  large  ter- 
ritory, wheat  cannot  be  made  profitable  at 
double  this  sum.  Plain  facts  are  better  than 
theory,  and  the  facta  are  against  the  statement 
made  by  the  directors.  If  wheat  could  be 
profitably  grown  for  the  sum  named,  then  the 
farmers  would  be  proaperous.  Now,  the  facta 
are  that  grain-growers  have  been  going  behind- 
hand for  some  years,  yet  the  price  of  grain  has 
been  far  above  28i  cents.  This  simple  bat  un- 
deniable fact  is  enough  to  upset  the  statement 
that  wheat  can  be  grown  for  the  very  low  price 
named. 

Oroville  Register:  The  orchardiata  of  thi8 
State  have  just  reasons  to  complain  of  the  price 
at  which  dried  fruit  is  retailed  in  the  East.  The 
grower  receives  but  little  more  than  a  living 
price  for  his  fruit,  but  there  is  a  big  difference 
between  the  price  which  the  grower  receives 
and  that  which  the  retailer  gets  when  the  fruit 
ia  sold  to  consumers.  This  difference  is  far 
more  than  the  railroad  company,  the  whole- 
sale dealer  and  the  jobber  ought  to  receive; 
hence  the  grower  has  a  right  to  kick.  The  re- 
tailer gets  from  12  to  30  rents  a  pound  for  Cali- 
fornia raisins  in  the  East.  The  grower  who 
gets  5  cents  a  pound  ia  happier  than  a  school- 
girl with  a  new  dress  and  a  handsome  beau. 
The  lower  the  price  at  which  dried  fruit  ia  re- 
tailed in  the  Eaat,  the  more  of  our  fruit  will  be 
consumed;  hence  the  producer  here  ia  intereated 
in  seeing  the  fruit  sold  upon  a  close  margin. 

Los  Angeles. 

From  1350  olive  trees,  owned  by  J.  F.  Pack- 
ard at  Pomona,  were  gathered  this  year  2500 
gallons  of  olives.  The  trees  are  five  and  six 
years  of  age,  and  this  a  short  year.  Mr.  Pack- 
ard has  picked  his  fruit,  and  baa  a  good  de- 
mand for  his  olives  at  a  price  that  will  net  him 
60  centa  a  gallon,  or  over  $1200  for  the  whole 
crop. 

Orange. 

Anaheim  Gazette:  The  indignation  men- 
tioned in  these  columns  last  week  as  existing 
at  Fnllerton  over  the  importation  of  a  gang  of 
Chinese  orange-pickers,  imported  by  Porter 
Bros.,  purchasers  of  the  Benchly  crop,  culmi- 
nated in  the  populace  gathering  together  and 
notifying  the  heathens  to  leave.  This  they 
did,  going  to  Los  Angeles  on  the  evening  train. 
Early  this  week  Porter  Bros,  sent  down  an- 
other gang  of  Chinamen  to  pick  the  oranges  on 
the  ranch.  This  time  they  were  guarded  by 
an  officer  from  Loa  Angeles,  the  county  paying 
his  expenses.  A  petition  has  been  circulated 
protesting  against  the  employment  of  these 
Chinese,  to  which,  at  last  accounts,  165  names 
had  been  appended,  only  three  men  in  the  en- 
tire community  refuaing  to  sign  it. 

Anaheim  Qazelte:  F.  A.  Gates  of  Garden 
Grove  received  advicea  on  Friday  that  he  had 
been  awarded  a  medal  at  the  World's  Fair  for 
the  display  of  dates  raised  here  and  sent  on  to 
be  exhibited  this  year.  The  trees  are  again  in 
bloom,  and  have  also  quite  a  heavy  crop  of 
young  fruit.  It  takea  the  fruit  14  months  to 
mature,  Jand  the  present  {crop  gives  every 
promise  of  being  excellent  to  a  degree.  Mr. 
Gates  has  only  two  trees,  each  17  years  old. 
Both  are  thrifty  and  large,  being  about  20  feet 
high,  yet  one  of  them  is  barren  and  has  not 
yielded  any  fruit,  while  the  other  is  covered 
with  blossoms  and  fruit  in  various  stages  of 
development,  some  of  them  just  turning  into 
the  ripening  state.  He  is  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand .the  reason  for  the  one's  sterility,  and 
would  give  a  good  deal  to  find  out. 

Placer 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Placer  County 
Horticultural  Society  there  was  considerable 
discussion  relative  to  the  formation  of  a  United 
County  Fruit  Organization,  and  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  several  of  the  already  existing  local 
co-operative  companies  had  entered  into  obli- 
gations with  fruit-growers,  by  advances  of 
money,  purchase  of  materials  and  investment 
of  capital  in  shares,  which  would  make  it  diffi- 
cult for  such  company  owners  to  engage  in  a 
new  organization,  however  desirable  for  the 
general  good,  without  a  reconciliation  of 
already  existing  interests,  it  was  deemed  ex- 
pedient to  investigate  those  interests  and  con- 
sider the  possibilities  of  combining  them  in  a 
general  consolidation  which  would  accomplish 
the  great  objects  of  union.  The  following  vote 
unanimously  passed :  That  a  committee  of 
three  be  appointed  to  invite  and  meet  repre- 
sentatives of  each  and  every  fruit  company  in 
the  county,  which  should  be  composed  of  fruit- 
growers, to  meet  at  Newcastle  to  consider  a 
county  organisation  for  mutual  interest  and 
support.  That  such  meeting  should  be  held 
prior  to  March  10th,  and  that  said  committee 
shall  be  authorized  to  act  in  the  premises,  and 
shall  report  results  at  the  next  meeting  of  the 
fruit-growers,  to  be  held  at  Penryn  on  Satur- 
day, March  10th,  at  2  p.  m.  The  following 
were '.appointed  aa  the  committee  of  three: 
Hon.  A.  P.  Hall  of  Penryn,  Cap).  W.  J.  Mc- 
Cann  of  Auburn,  Major  G.  H.  Tamer  of 
Loomia.  The  meeting  was  then  adjourned, 
and  that  of  the  Placer  County  Horticultural 
Society  waa  called  to  order,  which,  after  a 
brief  convention,  waa  adjourned  to  the  same 
date  as  previously  mentioned  for  that  of  the 
fruit-growers,  March  10th,  at  Penryn. 


The  fruit-growers  in  the  vicinity  of  Loomis 
held  a  public  meeting  last  Sunday  for  the  pur- 
pose of  forming  themselves  into  an  organiza- 
tion for  mutual  protection.  The  meeting  waa 
largely  attended.  After  due  deliberation  they 
reaolved  to  incorporate.  The  following  named 
gentlemen  were  aelected  as  directors  :  Messrs. 
Barton,  Lavera,  Laird,  Branatetter  and  Major 
Turner.  Hon.  J.  N.  Barton  was  elected  as 
president  and  Mr.  Lavera  aa  secretary.  The 
new  concern  intends  to  build  a  new  shipping 
house  aa  soon  as  the  weather  permits,  for  the 
purpose  of  handling  their  fruit  and  crop  this 
eoming  season. 

San  Bernardino. 

Rialto  Orange  Grower:  A  large  percentage  of 
the  oranges  grown  on  the  Kialto  tract  this  year 
have  been  stolen.  Just  how  large  a  proportion 
of  course  no  one  can  say,  but  on  one  young 
grove  where  a  careful  examination  a  month  or 
six  weeks  ago  showed  a  hundred  boxes  not 
more  than  twenty-five  could  now  be  gathered. 
It  is  not  believed  tramps  have  done  all  the 
thieving,  or  even  the  greater  part  of  it,  in  this 
instance.  Stringent  precautionary  measures 
must  be  taken  next  season  to  prevent  this 
wholesale  robbery. 

Rialto  Orange  tirower:  The  annual  report  of 
the  County  Board  of  Horticultural  Commis- 
sioners baa  been  filed  and  presents  some  items 
of  interest.  The  grape-vine  flea  beetle  made 
its  first  appearance  in  the  county  last  year,  and 
growers  are  warned  to  look  oat  for  it.  Ia  the 
extreme  western  part  of  the  county  black  scale 
has  appeared  on  the  orange,  lemon  and  olive 
trees.  The  usual  washes  do  not  seem  to  have 
done  mnch  good,  but  orchardiets  are  advised  to 
persist  in  their  use,  or,  better  still,  substitute 
the  gas  treatment.  The  codlin  moth  has  in- 
creased on  apple  and  pear  trees,  while  per- 
nicious scale  has  become  leas  numerous.  The 
salt,  lime  and  sulphur  remedy  has  been  found 
to  be  a  preventive  of  curl  leaf  on  peach  trees. 
The  deciduous  orchards  are  in  a  more  healthy 
and  vigorous  condition  than  ever  before.  The 
gum  disease  continues  to  give  uneasiness  in 
some  localities,  but  the  commissioners  think  it 
is  not  on  the  increase  in  this  county.  It  was 
doubtless  thought  that  high  tide  in  planting 
had  been  reached  in  1892,  with  an  area  of  6327 
acres  within  the  old  county  limits.  Bat  1893 
is  the  banner  year,  showing  an  area  planted  of 
5867  acres  within  the  present  county  lines. 
From  these  figures  it  will  be  observed  the  plant- 
ing for  the  past  year  was  only  a  little  less  than 
that  of  the  old  county  for  1891  and  1892.  A 
much  greater  relative  increase  has,  however, 
been  made  in  deciduous  trees  than  in  former 
years.  Approximately  about  600,000  trees  were 
planted  last  season. 

San  Diego. 

Perris  New  Era:  Here  and  there  in  southern 
California  there  are  patches  of  land  that  are 
more  or  leas  of  an  alkaline  character.  How  to 
best  rid  the  soil  of  this  surplus  of  alkali  ia  an 
interesting  and  important  question  to  the 
southern  California  tanner.  Irrigation  will  do 
it  after  a  time,  by  washing  out  the  excess  of 
alkali  from  the  soil.  Prof.  E.  W.  Hilgard  some 
years  ago  suggested  applying  sulphate  of  lime 
to  these  soils.  This  changes  the  carbonate  of 
soda  to  the  less  harmful  sulphate  of  soda.  Ex- 
periments made  at  Tulare  show  that  the  effect 
of  gypsum  or  sulphate  of  lime  is  what  Prof. 
Hilgard  had  expected  from  it,  bat  on  a  large 
scale  this  is  very  expensive.  It  is  found  by 
cultivating  the  ground  that  the  alkali  is  mainly 
near  the  surface.  Crops  like  buckwheat,  which 
have  very  shallow  roots,  cannot  be  grown  the 
first  year,  even  by  applying  gypsum.  On  the 
other  hand,  sorghum  grows  well,  its  deep  root 
reaching  below  the  line  of  alkali,  and  much  of 
the  sorghum  grew  to  a  height  of  six  feet.  If 
the  whole  piece  had  been  planted  with  this 
crop  it  would  have  been  profitable. 

San  Joaquin. 

The  Lodi  Sentinel  of  Feb.  24th  says:  San 
Joaquin  valley  this  week  has  been  visited  with 
one  of  the  severest  rain  storms  that  has  been 
known  for  years.  From  Saturday  last  until 
Tuesday  the  rainfall  waa  nearly  five  inches. 
Much  damage  was  done  to  cropa  in  some  parts 
of  the  county.  The  black  or  adobe  land  has 
suffered  the  most.  Between  Lodi  and  Stockton 
hundreds  of  acres  are  covered  with  water,  which 
will  either  kill  the  crop  entirely  or  cause  it  to 
produce  only  a  small  crop  of  nay.  As  usual, 
northern  San  Joaquin  county  cornea  out  of  the 
pouring  storm  with  less  loss  than  any  other 
part.  Notwithstanding  the  severity  of  the 
atorm,  our  roads  the  next  day  after  it  were  in 
fine  condition.  A  few  days  of  warm  weather 
will  put  the  crops  in  such  condition  that  the 
effects  of  the  storm  will  not  be  noticed. 

Santa  Barbara. 

Santa  Maria  Times:  Henry  Bonetti  says  that 
dairymen  are  making  more  money  now  than 
they  did  in  former  days  when  batter  was  a  dol- 
lar per  pound.  The  reason  ia  because  of  more 
scientific  business  methods,  and  the  time  ia 
near  at  hand  when  they  will  be  better  still, 
when  more  creameries  are  established,  irriga- 
tion introduced,  more  summer  crops  raised, 
better  cows  kept  and  everything  sifted  right 
down  to  a  scientific  business  proposition. 
Henry  is  right. 

Santa  Cruz. 

WaUonville  Pajaronian:  A  contract  was 
made  by  a  beet-grower  of  the  Cooper  ranch, 
last  week,  to  pay  the  Chinese  $1. 10  per  ton  for 
the  field  work  if  the  yield  was  less  than  15  tons 
per  acre,  and  $1  per  ton  if  the  yield  was  over 
15  tons  per  acre.  Another  large  contract — one 
of  the  largest  that  has  been  let  this  season — has 
been  given  at  a  slightly  advanced  figure  over 
these  quotations.  The  tendency  is  downward 
on  the  price  paid  Chinese  for  beet  field  work, 
and  well  it  might  be,  for  the  smooth  Mongolian 
has  been  making  high  wages  in  the  beet  fields. 
Many  of  them  have  been  making  over  $3  per 


day  where  the  yield  was  large.  They  have 
been  paid  more  than  they  received  when  this 
valley  furnished  the  beets  for  the  Soquel  fac- 
tory. Chinese  labor  has  advanced  in  price  as 
other  labor  has  gone  down,  and  the  Mongolian 
is  now  the  highest  priced  labor  in  the  market. 
If  white  labor  would  co-operate  here,  as  at 
Chino,  and  take  beet  field  contracts,  the 
Chinese  could  soon  be  worked  out.  There  ia  a 
large  and  growing  opportunity  here  for  white 
field  laborers. 

Solano. 

Vacaville  Reporter:  To  those  who  desire  to 
estimate  the  crops  of  the  future,  the  following 
table  will  be  of  some  interest.  It  is  based  upon 
a  fair  average  production  of  trees  in  full  bear- 
ing and  under  proper  treatment,  planted  aa 
usual  in  orchards: 

Tons  per  acre. 

Apples   4 

Apricots   6 

Prunes  _..„.„   6 

Pears  _   b 

Figs   8 

Peaches   6 

Walnuts   \\C 

A  lmonds.  ......   X% 

Sonoma. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Sonoma  County 
Horticultural  Society,  the  special  subject  for 
discussion  was  "  Grafting."  Mr.  Roberts 
thought  that  not  enough  grafting  was  done  in 
Sonoma  county.  He  said  he  was  grafting  the 
apple  to  the  pear  and  the  peach  to  the  prone. 
He  had  seen  several  wonderful  growths  of 
apple  grafts  on  the  pear,  Bartlett  and  Winter 
Nelia  particularly.  Mr.  Hornbeck  said  he  had 
had  considerable  experience  in  grafting  the 
apple  on  the  pear,  and  the  trees  were  healthy 
and  the  fruit  of  good  quality.'  He  thought  the 
man  who  has  pear  trees  that  are  not  proving 
satisfactory  could  not  do  better  than  graft  a 
good  quality  of  winter  apples  on  them.  The 
Arkansaw  Black,  he  said,  was  one  of  the  finest 
quality  and  flavored  winter  apples,  and  they  are 
being  largely  propagated.  As  to  making  the 
graft,  he  said  he  made  the  cleft  in  the  stalk  with 
a  rip  saw  instead  of  a  chisel.  It  makes  a  neater 
piece  of  work.  He  seldom  lost  more  than  three 
out  of  a  hundred.  Mr.  Braughler  saw  no  rea- 
son why  grafting  the  apple  to  the  pear  should 
not  be  a  success,  though  he  did  not  think  the 
pear  to  the  quince  would  make  a  snccessful 
growth.  In  grafting,  he  always  left  a  portion 
of  the  original  tree  the  first  year  in  order  to 
help  take  up  the  sap.  Otherwise  there  will  be 
too  much  sap  for  the  scions.  Their  growth  is 
apt  to  be  abnormal.  Jonathan  Roberta  said  he 
had  been  successful  with  the  apple  graft.  He 
was  of  the  opinion  that  the  bark  graft  was  more 
successful  with  the  large  stock.  Mr.  Braughler 
said  he  never  grafted  until  the  sap  was  in  fall 
flow,  and  he  always  put  the  wax  on  hot.  Mr. 
Roberts  thought  it  was  well  to  cut  the  stock  a 
few  days  before  the  graft  waa  inserted.  The 
wax  was  apt  to  stick  better.  Messrs.  Hornbeck 
and  Braughler  thought  there  was  no  use  in 
that.  It  was  making  two  bites  of  a  cherry.  If 
the  wax  is  pat  on  hot  and  properly  pressed 
down,  it  will  stick.  The  discussion  was  pre- 
ceded by  the  annual  election,  which  resulted  in 
the  re-election  of  Mr.  Gregory  to  the  presidency, 
who  consented  to  serve  upon  the  promise  of 
ex- President  Roberts  to  help  oat  occasionally. 
The  meetings  of  this  society  are  held  regularly, 
and  its  discussions  of  practical  questions  are  al- 
ways intelligent  and  valuable.  The  county 
commissioners  have  shown  their  appreciation 
of  the  good  work  of  the  society  by  granting  it 
the  use  of  a  room  in  the  courthouse  at  Santa 
Rosa. 

Yolo. 

Woodland  Democrat:  M.  B  Steinberg,  who  is 
farming  on  the  Diggs  tract  near  Yolo,  drove 
into  Woodland  this  morning  with  six  beets,  the 
weight  of  which  aggregated  375  pounds.  The 
largest  weighed  75  pounds.  From  two  acres 
Mr.  Steinberg  has  already  sold  $90  worth  of 
beets,  and  he  still  has  25  tons  remaining,  which 
are  worth  $4  per  ton  delivered  in  Woodland. 
Mr.  Steinberg  estimates  the  total  cost  of  plow- 
ing, planting,  cultivating  and  gathering  the 
crop  at  $15  per  acre.  That  leaves  a  very  com- 
fortable margin  for  profit. 

The  fruit  shipments  by  rail  from  Knight's 
Landing  for  the  season  of  1893  aggregated  250,- 
000  pounds.  Conservative  estimates,  in  view 
of  the  increased  acreage  that  will  come  into 


bearing,  fix  the  yield  for  the  season  of  1894  at 
325,000  pounds. 

Webster  Treat  of  Davisville  has  190  California 
paper  shell  almond  trees  five  yeara  old  covering 
two  and  five-sevenths  acres.  This  season  he 
has  harvested  3502  pounds  of  nuts  that  sold  in 
Chicago  at  22  centa  a  pound.  This  netted  18 
pounds  to  the  tree,  with  a  value  of  a  little 
over  $4  each,  or  a  total  of  $314.82  per  acre. 
When  the  trees  were  four  years  old  they  aver- 
aged about  three  pounds  per  tree.  At  eight 
years  it  is  estimated  they  will  produce  an  aver- 
age of  40  pounds  to  the  tree.  Almond  trees  are 
long-lived,  and  live  and  bear  well  at  50  years. 
In  Europe  some  trees  at  50  years  old  are  said  to 
bear  from  150  to  200  pounds  to  the  tree. 

Tulare. 

After  quoting  the  statements  of  the  Boggs  re- 
port as  to  the  cost  of  wheat-raising  in  California 
the  Regitter  gives  the  following  estimate  "by 
one  of  the  beat  dry  land  wheat  farmers  in  the 
valley  to  prove  that  the  above  estimate  is  not 
quite  right.   It  is  as  follows:" 

Plowing  per  acre  _  $1.00 

Seeding  and  harrowing  40 

Cost  ef  seed  «o 

Harvesting  and  putting  In  sacks   1.76 

Sacks  4| 

Hauling  to  market  % 


Interest  at  9  per  cent  on  *26  per  acre  Z23 

Total  .J6~H 

At  $6.51  per  acre  it  would  make  the  cost  of 
raising  160  acres  of  wheat  $1041  60  instead  of 

$729.60. 

Ventura. 

Gonzales  (Monterey  Co.)  Tribune:  I  will  givs 
you  some  items  about  beans  and  the  probable 
yield,  writes  J.  8.  Harkey  to  the  Venturian. 
A  man  owns  80  acres  of  land,  or  rents  the  same, 
as  the  case  may  be,  between  Ventura  and  Santa. 
Paula,  and  the  land  is  planted  to  Lima  beans. 
It  requires  one  man  and  four  good  horses  to  do 
the  work.  The  list  of  farming  implements  I 
run  the  80  acrea  ia  aa  f  jllows: 

Sulky  plow  4 

Chisel  and  cultivator  

Four-horse  harrow  

Drag  and  hoes  

Bean  planter  and  cutter  

Two  wagons  

Supposing  everything  hired,  plowing  

Harrowing....  

Chiseling  twice  „  

Harrowing  twice  more  

Planting,  lour  days  

Cultivating,  ten  days  

Harrowing  twice,  24  days.  

Lima  seed,  35  to  40  pounds  per  acre,  three  cents 

per  pound  

Thrashing,  1600  pounds  per  acre  

8acks,  per  100  pounds,  ." ■ ,  cents  

Total  jfi 

Now,  you  have  the  average  cost  for  80 
of  land.  Of  course,  some  years  there  are  mi 
than  1500  pounds  to  the  acre,  and  other  y 
less,  but  I  give  that  as  a  fair  average  iai 
years'  experience.  Now,  as  to  the  implement* 
there  are  many  farmers  who  uae  more  tofl 
than  are  necessary.  I  think  the  tools  men- 
tioned are  needed,  except  a  bean  cultivate 
The  expense  is  the  same  on  other  varieties, 
cept  the  seed,  taking  only  from  12  to  18  pom 
to  the  acre — abont  37i  cents  per  acre.  Ni 
the  implements  will  not  be  considered, 
some  of  them  will  last  several  years. 

Beans  at  2%  cents  per  pound  (average).  

Suppose  one-third  off.  for  rent  


Gross  total  

Total  expenses. . 


Hauling  to  market,  95  cents  per  ton. 
Contingent  expenses  


Total  profit  on  80  acres.. 
Two  wagons  


Total  jl 

This  does  not  include  any  expense  of  wagoof 
and  tools.  The  calculation  includes  two  wag- 
ons, $200,  which  must  be  added  to  the  total 
making  $1000  profit.  I  do  not  wish  to  convej 
the  idea  that  every  man  could  farm  with  so  lit 
tie  expense,  for  I  know  that  half  of  the  fanner 
are  too  extravagant  in  farming,  but  I  believi 
that  I  have  been  liberal  enough.  This  calculi 
tion  is  made  on  a  basis  of  hiring  everything 
and  I  believe  it  to  be  a  fair  one. 
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ii 


WAKELEE'S 


THE  BEST 


-IS  TUB — 


CHEAPEST. 


DON'T,  BIT 

AN 

INFERIOI 
ARTIOL 

BecanM  It  li  » 
profitable  to  •> 
one  elie. 


Squirrel  and  Gopher  Exterminator 

IN  SMALL  AND  LARGE  OANS. 
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Seeds,  Want?,  ttc. 


TREES1TREES! 

IT  HAS  BEEN  DEMONSTRATED  IN  THE  PAST  FEW 
years  by  the  large  number  of  trees  sold  by  me  tbat 
nursery  stock  grown  on  the  river  bottom  of  Sutter 
county  Is  far  sujierlor  to  any  grown  In  the  State.  I  am 
prepared  to  supply  In  Urge  or  small  quantities: 

Bartlett  Fears,  Plums  and  Prunes 

On  Myrabalan  Plum  Boots. 
— ALSO — 

Cherries,  Peaches,  Apricots,  Apple,  Almond 
Trees,  Etc. 

Special  Bates  on  Large  Orders. 
Send  (or  Price  List  for  1898-94. 

James  T.  Bogue,  Marysvllle,  Cal. 


El.  J.  BO"WEN, 

SEED  MERCHANT. 

AIiPAIjFA  ! 

Grass,  Clover,  Vegetable  an*  Flower  Seeds, 
Onion  Sets. 

LARGEST   STOCK  AND 

MOST  COMPLETE  ASSORTMENT. 


Illustrated,  Descriptive  and  Priced  Seed  Catalogue  for 
1894  mailed  free  to  all  applicants.  Address 


E.  J.  BOWEN, 


815  &  817  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal, 
6S  Front  Street,  Portland,  Or. 
or  81*  Commercial  St.,  Seattle,  Wash. 


FANCIER  CREEK  NURSERY, 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 

FRUIT  TREES, 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES, 

GRAPE  VINES. 

SPECIALTIES— OLIVES,  HOSES,  FALMS. 

SEND  FOB  CATALOGUE  AND  PRICE  LIST. 

GEO.  C-  ROEDINQ,  Manager. 


OLIVE  TREES 

In  Variety  for  Nurserymen, 
Dealers  and  Planters. 

Will  also  contract  now  to  propagate  Kooted 
Olive  Cuttings  for  persons  who  wish  to 
plant  them  in  nursery  spring  or  1804. 

OLIVE  CULTURE  IN  CALIFORNIA, 

Sixteen  pa^es,  mailed  freo. 

Address: 

JOHN  S.  CALKINS, 

POMONA,  LOS  ANGBLES  COUNTY,  CAL. 


WE  SEND  FREE,  BY  MAIL,  AFTER  RECEIPT  OF  ONE  DOLLAR, 
ONE  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  COLLECTIONS  OF  PLANTS: 


San  Ramon  Valley  Nursery. 

Surplus  Stock  of 

ALMONDS,  S  Varieties. 
PEACHES,  4  Varieties. 
PRUNES,  3  Varieties. 


At  very  LOW  PRICKS, 
other  varieties  of  Fruit  Trees. 


Also  an  assortment  of 


WBITE  FOB  PBICES  ON  STOCK  YOU  NEED. 

BALDWIN  &  STONE, 

Danville,  Gal. 


The 

sower  has  no 
second  chance.  If 
you  would  at  first  suc- 
'ceed,  be  sure  and  start  with  ' 

FERRY'S 
SEEDS. 


lould 


Ferry's  Sec<l  Animal 

\ contains  the  sum  and  substance/ 
of  the  latest  farming  ki 
edge.  Every  planter  she 
have  it.  Sent  free. 
D.  M.  Ferry  &  Co., 
Detroit, 
Mich. 


DON'T  think  because  you 
have  failed  in  the  past,  that 
you  can't  grow  roses,  suc- 
cessfully. There  will  be  no 
failures  in  the  future,  if 
you  get  the  famous  D.  &  C 

ROSES 

Our  new  Guide  to  Rose  Culture 

gives  you  explicit  directions  for 
selecting  and  growing  the  very 
choicest  flowers  of  every  kind.  We 
send  it  Free,  if  you  request  it,  also 
a  sample  copy  of  our  interesting 
Floral  Magazine, 

** Success  with  Flowers'* 

The  DIngee  &  Conard  Co., 
West  Grove,  Pa. 


Trees,  Vines  and 
Plants, 

 FOR  1893  and  1894.  


Address, 


*  Terms  on  Application. Tfcl 
-    Xj.   X3.  BUTT, 


Penryn,  Placer  Co  California. 


'LiANTS. 


TRUE 

A  fine  assortment,  best  varieties,  free  from  pests  of 
any  kind.  Prnnus  Simon),  Blng,  Kostraver  and 
Murdoch  rherrlen,  Black  California  Fign; 
Kloe  Soft  Shell  and  other  Almonds.  American 
Sweet  Chestnuts  Prsepa'turlens  Walnuts- 
Hardy  mountain  grown  Orauge  Trees.  Our  Oranges 
have  stood  22  aegrees  this  winter  without  injury. 
Dollar  Strawberry,  the  best  berry  for  home  use  or 
market.  Address  C.  M.  SILT  A  &  SON.  Lincoln, 
Placer  County,  California. 


12  Roses, 


15  Carnations,    .    .  . 
15  Chrysanthemums, 

15  Fuchsias,   ,   .   .  . 

15  Geraniums,     .   .  . 

15  Heliotropes,    .   .  . 

DISTINCT  VARIETIES 


20  Assorted  Summer  Flow- 


ering Plants,   .   .   .  . 
12  Dahlias,  

1 2  Coleus,  

12  Climbing  Plants,    .  . 

1 0  Oleanders,        .   .  . 

24  Pansies,  

ALL  PL&NT8  LABELED.      TRUE  TO  NAME. 

Grrallert  dfe  Oo.„  Florists, 

COIjMA,  San  Mateo  Co.,  Ca.1 
Be  Sure  and  Give  Ce  a  Trial. 


Send  for  full  list  of  collections. 

We  Grow  Only  the  Best  Varieties. 


STOCKTON  NURSERIES, 


ESTABLISHED  1853. 


FRUIT  TREES.    FRUIT  TREES. 


:  QRAPE  VINES. 


Also  Fine  Stock  of  Shade  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Palms,  Roses  and  Carnations. 

PLANTS  IN  GREAT  VARIETY. 

Correspondence  Solicited. 

E.  C.  CLOWES,  STOCKTON,  CAL. 


NAPA  VALLEY  NURSERIES. 

NEW  CATALOGUES  NOW  READY. 

Fruit,  Nnt  and  Shade  Trees,  Grape  Vines,  Etc.,  Citrus  Fruits,  Ornamental  Shrubs, 
Flowering  Plants,  Roses,  Palms,  Bulbs,  Seeds,  Etc. 

Fruit  and  Nut  Trees  propagated  from  bearing  orchards  at  Sauaal  Fruit  Farm;  Unirrlgated,  Clean  and  Healthy, 
Do  not  fail  to  correspond  before  making  purchases.    Satisfaction  guaranteed. 


LEONARD  COATES, 


NAPA,  CAL. 


McKEVITT'S  EARLY. 

Tb.o  Yollow  Freestone  I»ea.ol3L! 

FIRST  AND  BEST  OF  EARLY  YELLOW  PEACHES.  ===== 

K I  PENS  1MMEDI  1TI5LV  AFTER  THE  ALEXANDER  (White  Cling),  which  is  the  earliest 
peach  In  market. 

Fruit  is  round,  of  medium  size,  VERY  HIGHLY  COLORED,  flesh  Arm  and  sweet. 
THIS  PEACH  HAS  BEEN  SUCCESSFULLY  SHIPPED  EAST  FOR  FIVE  YEARS  and 
Is  no  new,  untried  variety- 
Tree  healthy,  strong  grower,  and  heavy  bearer,  never  having  missed  a  crop. 
A  limited  number  of  yearling  trees  for  sale  this  season.    Apply  early  before  stock  Is  exhausted. 

PRANK  B.  McKEVTTT,      ::::::      VACAV1LLE,  CAL. 


EQTABIilSHED  X863. 


OLIVES. 

Missions  and  Nevadillos. 

A  NO.  1  TREES, 

Two-Year-Old.  4  to  6  feet  High. 


AGENT  FOR  CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  OO., 

LARGE  STOCK  OF 

FRUIT   c*J  ORNAMBNTAIj  TREES 

AT  REDUCED  RATES. 

p-RTaTIB.  Kentucky  Blue  Grass,  Clover,  Vegetable,  Flower  and  Tree  Seeds.  Jf3  HI  HZ  13  fc»  „ 

PRICE  CATALOGUE  MAILED  ON  APPLICATION. 

THOMAS  MEHERIN,     -     -      -    516  Battery  Street,  San  Francisco. 

P.  0.  Box  2069. 


illl:  NEW  APPLE,  PEAR  AND  NUT  TREES  35o6o  ya^ress. 

Starr,  the  largest  early  apple  :  "ai-tiaon,  and  I  C  valuable  sons  ;  Lincoln  <  yj<;J<»»< 


Htn.rr»  the  largest  <ui  \y  •  *  »■»  "f»"»i  •  

Seneca  and  Japan  Golden  Russet  Pears  In  collecttons  at  reduced  rates.  HI  P8 

Parry's  tiiuni,  P.  di«. Mammoth,  Paragon  and  i  t  chestnut*  WalnuU- 

Engllan  and  American.   Pecans,  Almonds 


mid  Gilberts. 


POMONA  NURSERIES. 


WILLIAM  PARRY,  Parry,  N.J. 


Extra  inducements  offered  to  intending  buyers  both 
as  regards  choico  trees  and  very  low  prices.  Order  at 
once  or  open  correspondence  with  mo. 

J.  E.  PACKARD,  Pomona,  Cal. 


OLIVEJTREES. 

ALL  KINDS  OF 

Nursery  Stock. 


Send  and  get  book  on  Olive  Onlture. 


HOWLAND  BROS., 

Pomona,  OaJ. 

OROVILLE  NURSERIES. 

OROVILLE,     -    -    Butte  Co..  Oal. 

W.  W.  WILL,  Proprietor. 

I  have  tbe  following  surplus  stock  to  oiler  at  the 
prices  quoted: 

Number.    Keet.  Price. 

Foster  Peach                                3000     4  to  6  8  cts. 

Early  Craw  ford  Peach                      6000     4  to  6  8  cts. 

L»te  Crawford  Peach                     (1000     4  to  ft  8  cts. 

Muir  Peach                                   1000     2  to  4  6  cts. 

French  Prune  on  Almonu               8000     b  to  8  (i  cts. 

French  Prune  on  Myrobolan  500O     4  to  6  6  cts. 

Apple                                          2000     4  to  6  6  cts. 

Cherry                                      2000     4  to  6  Sets. 

Apricot                                        1000     4  to  6  S  otr. 

Almond                                       2000     4  to  6  Seta. 

Sweet  Seedling  Orange                  6000     3  to  B  20  cts. 

Picholine  Olive                           1000     3  to  6  8  cts. 

Pomegranate                              10CO     2  to  4  8  cts. 

All  trees  warranted  to  be  tico  from  root  knot  und 
scale  of  every  kind.    CorrrHpondenco  solicited. 

Pepper's  Nurseries. 

ESTABLISHED  IN  1868. 

For  Sale  at  Low  Bates,  a  General  Assort- 
ment ot  Hardy  Deciduous  Fruit  Trees. 

1  do  not  buy  trees  to  sell;  what  Is  offered  is  grown  in 
my  own  grounds  and  tree  from  scale  bugs  No  scale 
bugs  of  any  kind  to  he  found  In  tlie  Nursery  No  agents 
employed.  Order  direct  from  the  nursery  and  procure 
your  trees  true  to  label.  Order  early,  as  earlv  planting 
is  the  most  successful  with  deciduous  trees.  Piiccs  fur* 
nished  on  application. 

Address  W.  H.  PEPPER  FnUlnma,  Cal. 

50  000  FRENCH  PRUNE  TREES 

On  California  Peach  Root,  for  sale. 

No.  1—6  to  8  ft  $26  OO  per  lOOO 

No.  2-4  to  6  ft   20  00  per  lOOO 

No.  3-3  to  4  ft   10  00  per  lOOO 

Fir-t  class  stock.  Free  f'om  Insoct  post.  Samples 
sent  on  application.  Address 

N.  B.  HARVEY,  Milwaukee,  Oregon. 

FRUIT  TREES,   ROSES,  PALMS 

 AND  

ORNAMENTAL  PLANTS. 

A  largt!  and  complete  ■'■■<»,  grown  on  new  ground, 
low  price  8. 

E.  GILL, 

Twenty-Kltf hth  Btreet,  Dear  flao  Pablo  Aye., 

Depot,  Washington  St.,  bet.  12th  and  13th, 
Oakland,  Oil. 

■fpPP-Oatalogne  HOME  •GROWN 

KSSs;  NORTHERN  SEEDS 

"*  («uiirillllerd  Ii'cnIi  arid  reliable. 

Lurgo  pkts.  2  to  Sct.M.  /lim  tfrom 
Grower.  Novelty  presents  with 
every  order.  Catalogue,  Vree— 
or  with  9  packet*.  Seeds,  6  cents; 
35  packets,  (1.00.  Bend  to-day. 
A.  It.  A.»li:s,  iHndiHoii,  Win. 


Kansas  Seed  House. 

EVERYTHING  IN  THE  SEED  LINE. 

Our  Specialties!  Onion  Heed  and  Bets;  Alfalfa. 
Kaffir  and  Jerusalem  Corn;  Tree  Deeds  for  nurseries 
and  timber  claims.  Ilavo  also  a  limited  supply  of 
I.aythyrus  Kl  I  vest  rls (71  at  Peathe  new  Forage  plant. 
■New  ('iitnloffue  mulled  free  on  application, 

F.  W.  BARTELDES  &  CO.,  Lawrence.  Kan. 
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Miscellaneous. 

— The  Cudahy  packing  houses  at  Seattle 
were  destroyed  by  fire  recently.  Loss, 

$32,000. 

— The  lumber  output  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west during  the  past  year  has  decreased 
700,000,000  leet. 

— All  the  tunnels  on  the  Southern  Pacific 
Coast  line  will  be  completed  this  week  ex- 
cept No.  4,  which  will  take  a  week  or  ten 
days  longer  to  finish. 

—The  citizens  of  San  Pedro  have  pre- 
pared a  protest  to  Congress  against  C.  P. 
Huntington's  attempt  to  divert  appropria- 
tions to  Santa  Monica,  claiming  that  the 
motive  is  purely  selfish  and  personal. 

— Large  quantities  of  fish  are  going  over  the 
Northern  Pacific  road  for  sale  in  the  Eastern 
markets.  The  company  has  stations  along 
the  line  for  obtaining  ice  to  preserve  the  fisb. 
One  thousand  pounds  of  smelt  was  shipped 
in  a  car  a  few  days  ago. 

— A  quarter  of  a  million  acres  of  railroad 
land  in  Stephens  county,  Wash.,  are  soon  to 
be  put  on  the  market.  Some  is  fine  farming 
land,  while  much  is  covered  with  valuable 
forests.  The  price  will  range  from  $1.50  to 
$9  per  acre,  the  average  being  $3.50. 

— At  an  informal  election  held  by  the 
Santa  Monica  Board  of  Trade  to  ascertain 
the  wishes  of  the  town  whether  bonds  in  the 
sum  of  $20,000  should  be  issued  for  the  con 
struction  of  a  wharf  immediately  in  front  of 
the  town  the  vote  stood:  For  bonds,  243; 
against  bonds,  95. 

— A  Montana  man  has  invented  a  boat  for 
navigation  on  the  Missoula  and  other  moun 
tain  rivers.  The  boat  is  seventeen  feet  long 
and  four  feet  in  the  beam.  Attached  to  the 
stern  is  a  paddle  wheel,  hung  from  a  frame, 
which  can  be  raised  and  lowered  as  the  boat 
is  in  shallow  or  deep  water.  The  wheel  is 
revolved  by  an  endless  chain  which  passes 
over  a  crank  in  the  center  of  the  boat,  moved 
by  an  arrangement  similar  to  that  used  in 
propelling  hand-cars. 

— The  artesian  well  near  Montague,  on 
the  Prather  ranch,  is  now  down  about  1,100 
feet,  and  the  drilling  is  prosecuted  grad- 
ually, with  expectations  of  striking  oil,  water, 
coal,  or  something  of  value  between  1,500 
and  2,000  feet  below  the  surface,  says  the 
Yreka  Journal.  The  well  is  now  cased  all 
the  way  down,  so  that  the  drill,  with  its  rub- 
ber attachment  below  the  casing,  can  be 
worked  clear  of  the  water,  which  was  a 
heavy  load  to  lift  on  every  motion.  The 
company  operating  this  enterprise  is  deserv- 
ing of  great  credit,  as  it  has  been  continued 
steadily  for  nearly  two  years  at  an  expense 
of  about  $450  a  month. 


A  Complexion  Hint. 

Walter  Besant,  who  writes  a  column  in  a 
certain  English  weekly,  usually  devotes  a 
good  deal  of  his  spare  time  to  the  industrial 
problem  and  the  woman  question.  But  last 
week  he  turned  his  attention  to  a  more  vital 
matter  and  discomsed  upon  complexions, 
quoting  from  the  World's  woman's  page  for 
the  benefit  of  his  English  readers.  It  is  a 
pleasant  thing  when  the  American  woman  is 
able  to  give  information  concerning  lily 
brows  and  rosy  cheeks  to  the  English 
woman,  whose  complexion  has  been  famed 
for  generations.  And  it  is  even  a  pleasarter 
thing  when  so  great  an  authority  as  Mr 
Walter  Besant  is  the  medium  ol  communi- 
cation.   This  is  what  he  says: 

"  May  I  help  you,  madam,  to  an  onion  ? 
Will  you  prefer  the  vegetable  raw  or  fried  ? 
Or  you  may  have  it  boiled,  baked  or  sliced 
in  vinegar.  You  decline  the  offer?  Fie  ! 
It  is  because  you  know  not  the  sovereign 
qualities  of  this  vegetable.  The  praises  of 
the  onion  have  been  recently  set  forth  in  an 
American  paper,  which  says:  'If  ugly  girls 
will  eat  onions  they  won't  be  uglv.  Ugliness 
is  another  term  for  sickness.  Well  people 
feel  good  and  look  good.  Health  is  beauti- 
ful and  onions  are  health-giving.'  The 
writer  goes  on  to  explain  that  onions,  raw 
or  cooked,  stimulate  all  the  organs,  aid  di- 
gestion and,  which  is  perhaps  of  greater  im- 
portance, brighten  the  complexion.  Some  of 
the  best  people,  particularly  in  college  and 
literary  circles,  are  not  'at  home'  even  to 
their  intimate  friends  on  Sunday.  The  ladies 
3tay  at  home  on  Sunday  to  consume  "  leeks 
for  the  lily  cheeks.'  After  the  leek  soup  a 
cup  of  strong  black  coffee  is  recommended, 
with  seclusion.  Again,  madam,  may  I  help 
you  to  a  few  slices  of  the  Bermuza  variety 
for  the  good  of  the  lily  cheek,  which  they 
will  transform  into  a  cheek  of  rose  and  lily?" 


RUDY'S  PILE  8TJPPO8ITORY  is  guaranteed  to 
cure  Piles  and  Constipation,  or  money  refunded.  60 
cents  per  box-  Send  stamp  for  circular  and  Free 
Sample  to  MARTIN  RUDY,  Lancaster,  Pa.  Kor  tale 
by  all  first-claw  druggist*. 


»  PULVERIZING  HARROW,  CLOD  CRUSHER  AND  LEVELER 


AGENTS 
WANTED. 


Variety  of  sizes 
guttablo  for 
all  work. 


Is  adapted  to  all  soils  and'all  work  for  which  a  Harrow 
is  needed. 

Flat  crushing  spurs  pulverize  lumps,  level  and  smooth 
the  ground,  while  at  the  same  time  curved  coulters  culti- 
vate, cut,  lift  and  turn  the  entire  surface  of  the  soil.  The 
backward  slant  of  the  coulters  prevents  tearing  up  rub- 
bish and  reduces  the  draft, 

Made  entirely  of  cast  steel  and  wrought  iron  and 
therefore  practically  indestructible. 

CHEAPEST  RIDING  HARROW  ON  EARTH— sells 
for  about  the  same  as  an  ordinary  drag. 

I  deliver  free  on  board  at  SAN  FRANCISCO  and 
PORTLAND. 

Address  DUANE  H.  NASH,  Sole  Mfr.,  Millington,  New  Jersey. 


THE   ATTENTION   of  those  desiring  a  Spray 
Pump  is  called  to  this  cut.    The  Bean  Spray 
Pump  throws  a  CONTINUOUS  spray,  which 
enables  the  operators  to  spray    MANY  MORE 
TREES  in  a  day  than  could  be  done  with  other 
Pumps.  The  men  who  operate  the  sprays  can 
swing  them  onto  the  next  tree  and  keep  spray 
ing  while  the  pumper  is  driving.  Time  is 
money.   These  pumps  are  in  use  in  every 
fruit-growing  county  and  town  on  the 
coast  and  are  the  favorite.    THE  BEAN 
and  NEW  BEAN  NOZZLES  HAVE  NO 
EQUAL.    See  them  at  Midwinter  Fair. 


BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO.. 

SAN  JOSH,  CAL. 


AND  A  GIANT! 


OLID 


_  LINIMENT 


HAS  STOOD  THE  TEST  OF  TWBNTY-FIVB  YEARS' 
USB  AND  TO-DAY  IS  BETTER  KNOWN  AND  MOKE 
EXTENSIVELY  USED  THAN  ANY  OTHER  LINIMENT. 


Some  reasons  why  70a  should  keep  H.  B.  H.  Liniment  1 

1st— Because  It  is  the  best  for  Mao  or  Beast. 

Id— Because  it  is  the  Cheapest.   One  bottle  mixed  with  double  its  quantity  ol  oil  Is  then  as  strong  as  most 
liniments. 

8d—  Because  you  don't  have  to  wait  lor  it.    You  can  buy  it  anywhere. 
4th— Because  it  ALWAYS  GIVES  SATISFACTION. 

H.  H.  MOORE  &  SONS,  Druggists, 


SOLE  PROPRIETORS   


STOCKTON,  OAL. 


PROTECT  YOUR  TREES 


Gilman's  Patent  Tule  Tree  Protector. 

PATENTED  AUG.  1,  1893. 

Cheapest  Beat  and  Only  One  to  Protect  Trees  and  Vines  from 
FrOBt,  Sunburn,  Rabbits,  Squirrels,  Borers  and  otber  Tree  Peets. 

For  Testimonials  from  Parties  who  are  using  them  send  for 
Descriptive  Circulars. 

33.  F.  r^TT.ivr  a  -rvr 

Sole  Manufacturer  of  Patent  Tule  Covers, 

420  NINTH  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


PLAIN  AND  NITROGENOUS 
SUPERPHOSPHATES. 
QrTJ^NO  flour. 

Complete  and  Special  Fertilizers 

FOR  ALL  UN  DS  Or 

Fruit,  Grain,  Sugar  Beets,  Vegetables,  Etc. 

MANUFACTURID  BT  Tin 

MEXICAN  PHOSPHATE  &  SULPHUR  CO. 


For  circulars  and  other  information  address 

H.  M.  NEWHALL  &  CO.,  Agents, 

800  &  311  SANSOME  STREET, 
San  Francisco. 


OF  CALIFORNIA. 

■AM  FRANCISCO,  OAL 

INCORPORATED  APRIL,  1874 


Capital  paid  up  ll.lMH.uoe 

la»r?s  r  ■  ad  ssi  Cadlrlded  Prodis.  1  .10, sou 
DlTldeads  paid  to  snook  holders....  »:is,ooo 

OFFICER*. 

A.  D.  LOGAN  Prsstdeut 

I.  O.  BTEELK  Vice-President 

ALBERT  MoNTPELLIER  Cashier  and  Manager 

FRANK  M.  MULLEN  Secretary 

General  Banking.   Deposits  received,  Gold  and  Mirer. 

Bills  of  Exchange  bought  and  sold. 

Loans  on  wheat  and  country  produce  a  specialty. 


January  I,  1894 


A.  MONTPELLIER,  Manager. 


The  valves  and  work- 
ing parts  of  the  Fulton 
Pump  can  be  removed, 
repaired  and  replaced 
without  taking  the  pump 
out  of  the  well. 

Pumps  fitted  up  for  ah 
depths  of  wells,  ready  to 
put  in. 

Send  for  illustrated 
circulars  and  price  list  to 

A.  T.  Ames, 

GALiT,  OAL. 

naaafaclarxr    of    Prisons  and 
Windmills. 


PAOIFIO  RURAL  PRESS  I 
la  the  Largest  Illustrate,  and  Leading  Agricul- 
tural and  Horticultural  Weekly  of  the  WesL 
E«tabllshed  1870.  Trial  Subscriptions,  60c  for 
I  mo*,  or  tl.40  a  year  (till  further  notice).  DEWEY 
PUBLISHING  CO.,  830  Market  Street,  San  FrancUjOO, 


March  3,  1894. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 
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Market  Review. 


San  Francisco,  Feb.  28,  1894. 

There  is  a  distinctly  better  tone  in  the  local  wheat 
market,  due  to  better  reports  from  the  East.  It  is 
reported  that  a  good  deal  of  buying  has  been  going 
on  in  a  quiet  way  for  several  days  past  by  shippers, 
and  this  fact  makes  better  feeling  all  round.  Quota- 
ble at  oiXc  per  ctl  for  No.  i  shipping,  with  oaKc 
to  93%c  for  choice  quality.  Milling  Wheat  is  held 
at  97%c  to  $1.02%  per  ctl. 

BARLEY— Nothing  of  interest  in  the  Barley 
market  just  at  the  moment.  The  demand  for  feed 
for  consumption  is  rather  light,  and  there  is  no  very 
positive  inquiry  for  this  kind  for  shipping  purposes. 
Brewing  descriptions  are  in  moderate  request  for  ex- 
port uses,  while  custom  on  local  account  is  not  of 
brisk  character.  Prices  show  fair  steadiness.  We 
quote:  Feed,  70  to  71  %  per  ctl  for  fair  to  good 
quality;  72%  to  73KC  for  choice  bright;  brewing, 
80  to  87 'Ac  per  ctl. 

Dried  Fruits. 

Peaches  are  a  shade  firmer,  with  better 
demand.  Apricots  are  steady,  in  fact  the 
market  generally  shows  healthy  tone. 
We  quote  prices  as  follows:  Apples,  5^ 
@6c  ^  lb  for  quartered,  5J^@6c  for  sliced,  and 
8@9C  for  evaporated;  Pears,  4@8c  ^  tb  for 
bleached  halves,  and  3@5C  for  quarters;  bleached 
Peaches,  7@8c;  sun-dried  peaches,  s@6c;  Apricots, 
Moorparks,  nK<3>'3c;  do  Royals,  io@i2c  for 
bleached  and  6@7C  for  sun-dried;  Prunes,  4^c 
^  lb  for  the  four  sizes,  45f@4&c  for  the  five  sizes, 
and  2}£@4C  for  ungraded;  Plums,  4@<\'Ac  for 
pitted  and  1%  to  :c  for  unpitted;  Figs,  3  to  4c 
for  pressed  and  1%  to  2c  for  unpressed;  White 
Nectarines,  7  to  8c;  Red  Nectarines,  6  to  7c  ^  tb. 

RAISINS  —  Are  weak,  under  poor  demand. 
Grapes  show  improvement.  We  quote  as  follows : 
London  Layers.  75c  to  $1.15;  loose  Muscatels, 
in  boxes,  So@7Sc;  clusters,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  loose 
Muscatels,  in  sacks,  2%  to  2%c  per  pound  for  3 
crown,  and  2c  for  2  crown;  Dried  Grapes,  to 
i%c  per  pound. 

Dairy  Produce. 

The  present  condition  of  the  local  market  for 
dairy  products  is  reviewed  by  the  Dairymen's  Union 
of  this  city  as  follows: 

The  past  week  opened  up  with  all  grades  of  dairy 
produce  a  shade  weaker  in  price  than  the  previous 
week,  the  cause  of  the  condition  being  more  liberal 
arrivals  of  stock  from  all  localities,  excepting  Hum- 
boldt, it  practically  being  out  of  the  market  at  this 
time  of  the  year  in  making  butter.  While  the  stock 
of  cheap  or  inferior  butter  is  decreasing  we  also  find 
that  the  quantity  of  fancy  creamery  stock  is  on  the 
increase,  more  especially  so  with  shipments  which 
are  arriving  from  a  southern  locality,  they  having 
opened  up  one  of  the  largest  creameries  of  the  State 
of  California  during  the  past  week — the  Gilt  Edge 
Creamery  at  Guadalupe. 

In  comparing  prices  with  those  of  last  year  of  a 
corresponding  date,  we  find  that  the  market  is  a 
little  higher,  which  we  think  is  due  principally  to 
better  quality  of  the  goods  being  sold.  During  the 
last  advance  on  fresh  grades  of  butter,  merchants 
throughout  the  city  have  taken  advantage  of  the 
situation  to  dispose  of  their  stocks  of  packed  de 
scriptions,  and  at  the  present  date  the  amount  of 
this  stock  on  hand  throughout  the  city  is  compara 
tivelv  small,  there  being  no  quantity  of  fancy  pickle 
butter  to  be  offered. 

This  is  asserted  to  be  the  cause  of  the  market 
not  dropping  so  rapidly  as  it  has  in  previous  sea- 
sons. The  Northern  market  is  not  using  the  quan 
tity  of  goods  that  it  did  at  this  time  last  year,  which 
is  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  are  devoting  more 
attention  to  local  product.  In  reference  to  the 
cheese  market,  the  week  closes  with  all  grades  a 
shade  lower  in  price,  which  is  owing  to  freer  arrivals 
of  new  cheese,  and  merchants,  not  being  desirous 
of  accumulating  this  stock,  are  endeavoring  to  dis 
pose  of  it  even  at  slightly  lower  prices  than  quota 
tions.  The  egg  market  is  considerably  weaker  than 
it  has  been  for  some  time  past  owing  to  the  heavy 
shipments  from  all  localities,  also  to  accumulated 
stocks  of  fresh  arrivals  of  Eastern,  which  are  being 
sold  at  very  low  figures  and  come  in  direct  compeli 
tion  with  the  local  product. 

General  Produce  Market. 

OATS— Offerings  are  in  excess  of  the  immediate 
demand,  causing  a  reduction  of  asking  rates  with  a 
view  of  helping  to  clean  up  stocks.  We  quote: 
Milling,  $1.10(0)1.15;  Surprise,  $i.20@i.3u;  tancy 
feed,  $i.io@i.is;  good  to  choice,  $i.07>£@i.io; 
poor  to  fair,  85c@$i;  Black,  90c@S1.20;  Red, 
$1.05®!. 15;  Gray,  $i.02&@i-o7K  #  ctl. 

CRACKED  CORN— Quotable  at  $20  50@21.50 
#  ton. 

CORNMEAL— Millers  quote  feed  at  $20  to  $21 
per  ton;  fine  kinds  for  the  table,  in  large  and  small 
packages,  2K@3?ic  per  pound. 

OILCAKE  MEAL— Quotable  at  $37.50  per  ton 
from  the  mill. 

CORN — A  recent  shipping  movement  imparted 
a  little  life  to  the  market,  with  some  improvement 
in  prices.  Quotable  at  87#@qoc  #  ctl.  for  large 
Yellow,  87&@90c  for  small  Yellow,  and  95c@$i  for 
White. 

SEEDS— There  is  no  demand  for  any  kind 
We  quote  as  follows.  Mustard,  brown,  nominal; 
Yellow,  — ;  Trieste,  — ;  Canary,  imported,  $4@4-25; 
do,  California,  — ;  Hemp,  3#c  #  lb;  Rape,  iH 
@2%c;  Timothy,  6#c  per  lb;  Alfalfa,  7c  per  lb. 
for  California  and  8@8J*c  for  Utah;  Flax, 
$2.25@2.5o  per  ctl. 

CHOPPED  FEED— Quotable  at  f17.50@18.50 
per  ton. 

MIDDLINGS— Quotable  at  $i7@20  per  ton. 

MILLSTUFFS— We  quote:  Rye  Flour,  354c; 
Rye  Meal,  3c;  Graham  Flour,  3c;  Oatmeal,  4&c; 
Oat  Groats,  5c;  Cracked  Wheat,  3«c;  Buckwheat 
Flour,  5@5&c;  Pearl  Barley,  4@4>4c  per  lb; 
Normal  Nutriment,  $3  per  case  of  1  dozen  cans; 
Breakfast  Delight,  $3.25  per  case  of  2  dozen  pack- 
ages. 

BRAN— Quotable  at  $i6@i7  per  ton. 

HAY  —  Weak  tone  to  quotations.  Wire- 
bound.bay  sells  at  $1  per  ton  less  than  rope-bound 
hay.    Following  are  wholesale  city  prices  for  rope- 


bound  hay:  Wheat,  %q@i3'4;  Wheat  and  Oat, 
$9@I2J£;  Wild  Oat,  $o@nJ4;  Alfalfa,  $8@io; 
Barley,  $9@ioJ4;  Compressed,  $8@nJi ;  Stock,  $7® 
8  ton. 

STRAW— Quotable  at  55@6sc  per  bale. 
HOPS — Market  inactive.    Quotable  at  1%%® 
i7Kc*?lb. 

RYE — Is  doing  better.  Quotable  at  90@a3}4c 
#  ctl. 

BUCKWHEAT— Quotable  at  $i.is@$t.2o  ^f? ctl. 
GROUND  BARLEY— Quotab'e  atj16.50@17.50 
per  ton. 

POTATOES — Stocks  continue  of  large  propor- 
tions. Wequote:  New  Potatoes,— $  ft;  Sweets,  $i@ 
1.25  ^  ctl;  Garnet  Chiles,  45@55c;  Early  Rose,  40® 
50c;  River  Burbanks,  40@5oc;  River  Red,  30@35c; 
Salinas  Burbanks,  75@90c;  Oregon  Burbanks,  65® 
85c;  Oregon  Garnet  Chiles,  5o@65c  $  ctl. 

ONIONS — Are  selling  at  a  wide  range.  Quotable 
at  $r.5o@2  40  $  ctl. 

DRIED  PEAS— We  quote:  Green,  $t.40@t.5o; 
Blackevp.  $1.60(0)1.70;  Niles,  $1.50®!  75  $  ctl. 

BEANS— Good  stock  is  firmly  held.  Trade 
slow.  We  quote:  Bayos,  $t  oo@2.io;  Butter, 
$1.75®!. 90  for  small  and  $1.95(0)2  for  large;  Pink, 
$i.5o@i.62$4 ;  Red.  $2@2.25;  Lima,  $2@2.io; 
Pea,  $2.i5@2.25;  Small  White,  $2@2.i5;  Large 
White,  $2@2  1254  $  ctl. 

VEGETABLES  —  String  beans  sell  slowly, 
being  poor.  Asparagus  of  fancy  quality  brings 
full  figures,  receipts  being  light.  Green  peas 
are  dull.  Mushrooms  are  in  moderate  receipt. 
We  quote  as  follows:  Asparagus,  i2%@22%c  $  lb 
for  the  ordinary  run  aud  25c  to  35  cents  for  fancy; 
Mushrooms,  io@t2c  ^  lb.  tor  common  and 
I5@25c  ^  ft.  lor  good  to  choice;  Rhubarb,  8@ 
ioc  $  ft;  Green  Peas,  4@6c;  String  Beans,  io@i2c 
^  ft;  Marrowfat  Squash,  $15  ffton;  Green  Peppers, 
20@25c  $  ft.;  Tomatoes,  $t@$t.so  $  box;  Tur- 
nips, 75C  ^  ctl;  Beets,  75c  $  sack;  Parsnips,  $1.25 
ctl;  Carrots,  35@40c;  Cabbage,  5o@55c;  Garlic, 
ij£@2j^c  $  ft;  Cauliflower,  6o@70C  $  dozen;  Dry 
Peppers,  ioc     ft;  Dry  Okra,  15c  per  ft. 

FRESH  FRUIT— Some  good  pears  on  the  mar- 
ket, offering  at  $1.25  per  small  box.  Apples  are 
in  good  receipt.  We  quote:  Apples,  $t@$i.SO 
$  br>x  for  good  to  choice,  and  50@75C  for  common 
to  fair:  Choice  Mountain  Apples,  $i.so@2  $  bx. 

CITRUS  FRUIT— Oranges  of  attractive  quality 
are  doing  better.  We  quote:  Fair  to  choice 
Navel  Oranges,  $1(0)1.75  per  box;  Seedlings, 
50c@$i.25;  Mandarin  Oranges,  5o@75C  ^bx;  Mex- 
ican Limes.  $5  per  box;  California  Limes,  $i@i.so# 
small  bx;  $2. 5o@3.5o  $  large  bx;  Lemons,  Sicily, 
$4@5;  California  Lemons,  $i@i. 25  for  common;  $1.50 
@3  for  good  to  choice;  Bananas,  $i.so@2.50 
per  bunch;  Hawaiian  Pineapples,  $2.5o@3;  Mex- 
ican Pineapples,  $3@4  per  dozen. 

NUTS — Almonds  and  walnuts  are  in  good  supply, 
but  movement  is  slow.  Fair  demand  prevails  for 
Peanuts,  keeping  prices  steady.  We  quote  as 
follows:  Chestnuts,  6@8c  per  ft;  Walnuts,  6(53 
7'Ac  for  hard  5 hell,  8@9C  for  soft  shell  and 
8@9C  for  paper  shell;  Chile  Walnuts  — @ — c; 
California  Almonds,  io@nc  for  soft  shell,  6@7C 
for  hard  shell  and  n}^@i2^c  for  paper  shell; 
Peanuts,  3@4c;  Hickory  Nuts,  5@6c;  Filberts, 
io@io}£c;  Pecans,  5@8c  for  rough  and  8@ioc  for 
polished;  Brazil  Nuts,  io@nc;  Cocoanuts,  $5® 
$5.50  #  100. 

HONEY— Supplies  keep  ample.  Prices  are  un- 
disturbed. Wequote:  Comb,  io@iiKc  $  ft  for 
bright  and  8 @ toe  for  dark  to  light  amber;  water 
white  extracted,  5@sKc;  amber  extracted,  4&c  to 
5c;  dark,  4  Jfc  to  4)£c  $  lb. 

BEESWAX— Quotable  at  23@25c  #  ft. 

BUTTER— The  market  has  been  steadily  de- 
clining for  some  time,  until  now  a  pretty  low  basis 
has  been  reached.  Wequote:  Fancy  Creara=ry.  24® 
25c;  fancy  dairy,  22@23o;  good  to  choice,  20@2ic; 
common  grades,  I7@t9c  $  ft;  store  lots,  n@isc; 
pickled  roll,  i4@i8c;  firkin,  I4@t6c. 

CHEESE— Prices  steady.  Buyers  do  not  pur- 
chase freely.  We  quote:  Choice  fancy  to  new, 
I2@i3c;  fair  to  good,  9@nc;  Eastern,  ordinary  to 
fine,  ii@I4C  $  ft. 

EGGS— Quotations  have  again  been  lowered, 
owing  to  the  pressure  of  heavy  supplies.  We 
quote  as  follows:  California  ranch,  I5@i6c; 
store  lots,  n@i3c;  Eastern  Eggs,  cold  storage, 
$1.50®  2. 50  $  case. 

HIDES  AND  SKINS— Quotable  as  follows  : 
Sound.  Culls. 

Heavy  Steers,  57  fts  up,  $  ft .  5    @  c     4    @ — c 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  lbs. 4   @ — c     3M® — c 

Light,  42  to  47  fts  3    @3^c     2^@3— c 

Cows,  over  50  fts  3    @3'AC     2%@  c 

Light  Cows,  30  to  50  fts  3    @ — c     2%@ — c 

Stags  3    @ — c     2X(a< — c 

Kips,  17  to  30  lbs  4    @  c     3    @ — c 

Veal  Skins,  10  to  17  fts  5    @ — c     4  @- 

Calf  Skins,  5  to  10  lb"  7    @ — c     6    @ — c 

Dry  Hides,  usual  selection,  7c;  Dry  Kips 
7c;  Calf  Skins,  do,  7c;  Cull  Hides,  Kip  and 
Calf,  4c;  Pelts,  Shearling,  io@20ceacb;  do,  short 
25@3SC  eacb;  do,  medium.  40@50C  each;  do,  long 
wool,  50@75C  each;  Deer  Skins,  summer,  25c;  do, 
good  medium,  I5@20c;  do,  winter,  5c  per  lb;  Goat 
Skins,  25@40C  apiece  for  prime  to  perfect,  io@2oc  for 
damaged,  and  5@ioc  each  for  Kids. 

TALLOW— We  quote:  Refined,  s%c;  rendered 
4M@4^c;  country  Tallow,  4@4&c;  Grease,  3® 
3#c  per  lb. 

POULTRY— Dressed  Turkeys,  Young  Roosters 
and  Ducks  sbow  improvement  in  prices.  We  quote 
Live  Turkeys— Gobblers,  9@ioc;  Hens,  ic®iic 
dressed  Turkeys,  io@isc  #  ft;  Roosters,  $3  5c@4  for 
old  and  $5.5O@6.50  for  young;  Fryers,  $S@6;  Broil- 
ers, $3.5o@4.5o;  Hens,  $4@5;  Ducks,  $4-5°®°; 
Geese,  $1.50(81.75  #  pair;  Pigeons,  $2.2s@2.so 
#  doz.  for  old  and  $2.so@3  for  young. 

GAME— Quail  and  Wild  Ducks  will  be  out  of 
season  after  to-morrow.  We  quote:  Quail,  $t  $ 
dozen;  Mallard,  $4@5;  Widgeon,  $1.25®!. 50;  Teal, 
$1.50®!. 75;  Sprig,  $t.50@2;  Small  Ducks,  75C@i; 
Gray  Geese.  $2@2.5o;  White  Gere.  75c@$i; 
Brant,  $1.25(6)1.50;  English  Snipe,  $2^2.50  tf?  doz  ; 
Common  Snipe,  $i@i.25  ^  doz.;  Hor.kers,  $3@4I 
Hare.  50@75c;  Rabbits,  75c@$i  $  doz. 

PROVISIONS— We  quote  as  follows:  Eastern 
hams,  I2@i2)4c  up  ft;  California  hams,  n@il)4c; 
Bacon,  Eastern,  extra  light,  I2^c;  medium,  io@ 
ioKc;  do,  light,  ioJi@nc;  do,  light,  boneless,  11% 
@I2C;  light,  medium,  boneless,  11c;  extra  light 
sugar-cured,  14c  to  14&C;  Pork,  prime  mes% 
$I4@I5;  do,  mess,  Si7@i8;  do,  clear,  $19  50; 
do,  family,  $22  #  bbl;  Pigs'  Feet,  $11.50  per 
bbl;  Beef,  mess,  bbls,  $7-S°@8:  do  exlra  mess 


Now  is  the  time  when  you  should  protect  your 
families.  ....... 

Take  a  policy  in  the  only  company  which  loans 
its  money  to  the  farmers  of  California — 

THE  PACIFIC  MUTUAL  LIFE  INS.  CO. 

KILGARIF  &  BEAVER,  General  Agents, 
PACIFIC  MUTUAL  BUILDING-,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  OAL. 
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A  GOOD  OFFER! 

E  WILL  SEND  FREE  OF  ANY  CHARGE  TO  ANY  NEW  SUBSCRIBER  TO  THE  PACIFIC  BUBAL 
PRKsS  for  one  year,  the  celebrated  book, 

Dairying  for  Profit, 

By  MRS.  V.  M.  JONES,  of  Brock ville.  Judge  of  Butter  at  World's  Fair,  Chicago;  owner  of  ttao  grandest  set  of 
Jerseys,  and  the  Host  successful  Dnlry  on  the  eastern  elope  of  the  continent,  and  famous  all  through  the 
United  States.  Canada,  England  and  Australia.  Mrs.  Jones  makes  7O0O  POUNDS  OF  BUTTKB  A 
YE  A  R,  which  all  sellB  at  far  above  the  highest  price  ever  obtained  in  Canada,  and  her  *>ock  tells  you  JCST 
HOW  SHB  MAKES  AND  MARKETS  IT  so  as  to  bring  this  price.  Also  HOW  SHE  FEEDS  HER 
COWS,  and  the  butter  yield  of  many  of  them.  It  his  a  large  picture  of  one  of  the  most  famous  Jersey  Cows  in  the 
world. 

It  gives  <he  dally  reoord.  for  a  whole  year,  of  Jersey  Cow  Maseena,  that  gave  8000  POUNDS  OP  MILK 
WHICH  MADE  654  POUNDS  OF  BUITER,  all  within  her  16th  year ! 

The  recent  te-ts  at  Chicago  have  proved  the  Jersey  to  be  far  the  most  profltaole  cow  any  one  can  keep,  and 
Mrs.  Jones  has  proved  what  she  can  make  out  of  them,  on  plain  farmer's  keep  and  management,  no  pannerlng 
Her  herd  han  won  27  MEDALS  (gold,  silver  and  bronze);  300  CASH  PBIZ»8;  beeldeB  DIPLOMAS- 
SOLID  SILVER  CUP,  value  8340,  at  Kellogg  sale  In  N.  Y.  for  highest  price  obtained;  that  SILVER  TEA  SET  at 
London,  Ont  ,  Can.,  for  THREE  BEST  DAIRY  COWS  OF  ANY  BKEKD. 

One  gentleman  writes:   "  I  have  Prof. 
Is  worth  mere."  This  book  we  propose 


■'»  book  on  Dairying,  cost  me  $10,  but  practically  Mrs.  Jones'  book 


TO  GIVE  YOU,  FR.HH, 

For  every  new  subscription.    Or,  we  will  mail  It  to  you  for  30  cents. 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  220  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal 


7  SPRAY  PUMP  sS$5.50.  ?fr?s°E° 


AUTOMATIC   MIXER        BARREL  ATTACHMENT. 

Endorsed  by  the  leading  Kntcunnlogist.s  of  the  U.S. 
A  valuuble  illus.  Book  (worth  ?r>  00)  given  to  each 
purchaser.  SATISFACTION  <i|!  A  It  ANTE  ED 
or  IHoncy  Refunded.  Illus.  Book  on  Spraying 
Free.  Rapid  sellers.  One  Agent  lias  already  sola 
over  2.000.   For  full  particulars  and  terms  nddress 


willspray  10  acres  per  day.  BAKER  &  HAMILTON,  San  Francisco. 


bbl?,  $8.50@9;  do,  family,  $q.5o@io;  extra  do, 
$ii@ii-50  $  bbl;  do,  smoked,  ioc;  Eastern  lard, 
tierces,  7X@7j£c;  do  prime  steam,  ioc;  East- 
ern pure,  lo-tti  pails,  io}£c;  5.1b  pails  io^c;  3- lb 
pails,  ioKc;  California,  lo-ft  tins,  Q@oKc;  do, 
5-lb,  9J£@ioc;  do,  kegs,  io@io}£c;  do,  20-lb 
buckets,  ioc;  compound,  7c  for  tierces. 

WOOL — Prices  nominal,  there  being  no  business. 
We  quote  spring: 

California,  year's  fleece,  7@8c;  do  6  to  8  months, 
7@oc;  do  Foothill,  io@iic;  do  Northern,  i2@i3c; 
do  extra  Humboldt  and  Mendocino,  n@i3c;  Ne- 
vada, choice  and  light,  I2@i4c;  do  heavy,  8@ioc; 
Oregon,  Eastern,  choice,  io@nc;  do  Eastern,  poor, 
7@9c;  do  Valley.  I2@i4c.  We  quote  fall:  Free 
Mountain,  6@8c;  Northern  defective,  5@7c; 
Southern  and  San  Joaquin,  3@SC 

San  Francisco  Meat  Market. 

Very  little  spring  lamb  is  arriving.  Following  are 
the  rates  for  whole  carcasses  from  slaughterers  to 
dealers  : 

BEEF— First  quality,  5K@6c;  second  quality, 
4K@Sc;  third  quality,  3l4@4%c  $  lb. 

CALVES— Quotable  at  4@sc  for  large,  and  6@ 
7c  $  lb  for  small. 

MUTTON— Quotable  at  7@8c  #  lb. 

LAMB -Yearlings,  8@9C  ^  lb;  Spring,  \2%  $lb. 

PORK— Live  Hogs,  on  foot,  grain  fed,  heavy  and 
medium,  5c;  small  Hogs,  5&f@5J6c:  stock  Hogs, 
4M@4&c;  dressed  Hogs,  7@7^c  ^  lb. 


YES 


THE 

1  Comet 

'.SpRAY&FoBCE 

',     PUMP  ' 


,asprayer 

&HandPump  Combined. 

ALLBRASS  F0R*2f_°. 

^*l>  thousands  In  Use. 
SeusohSight  DOUBLEACTINC. 

THROWSWATER  60  FEET. 
.„      BOOK  OF  rnn. 

[Spraying  recieptsFRU 

'  EVERYFARMtR&FRUIT GR0WLR 
'  SHOUIDSFND  fORCATALOGUC. 
^1  CAN  INTEREST  YOU  LIVE  AGENTS  WAMTfD 
H.B.RUSLER  MFR. 
Johnstown  ohio.u.s.a 


THERE  '* 
MO  HEY 

/N  /' 


WHO  MAKE  THE. 

/MOST  MONEY 

U5E  THE  LATEST  AND  MOST 

.  .PROVED  MACHINERY. 

JUST5END  FOG  OUQ  C/OCULAR  OF 

CLARK'S 
CUTAWAY  HARROW 

AND  5EE  WHAT  IT  WILL  DO. 
that's  what  counts 


^THE  CUTAVrW?TlAHROW  fid 

■  .    _   .  ....     Hem  v/tnu  ncf  \C  r 


HIGGANUM,  CONN:  W^&liSt 


ECLIPSE  CORN  PLANTER 


will  plant  Corn. 
Beans,  Peas  and 
Beet  Heed  in 
hills,  drills  and 
checks,  in  dis 
tanccs  detirei] 
It  is  the 
Planter  that  will 
plstrl^ute  all  fertilizers,  wot  as  well  »  dry,  with  a  certainty, 
in  different  amounts,  each  side  of  seed.    Hend  for  circulars. 

ECLIPSE  CORN  PLANTER  CO., 

Enfield.  Grafton  Co.,  New  llsnpshlrt 


,e,irt",1'  ^z^^MVsSii 

r      iml\  — - -    —      -/    '~—  . 

...111    *  '      -  '  ~~  *  -  ~ 


BUSINESS  COLLEGE. 

24  PO8T  STBHHT  SAN  FBANOISOO. 

FOR  SEVENTY- FIVE  DOLLARS 

This  College  Instructs  In  Shorthand,  Typo-Wrltlnf,  Book- 
keeping,  Telegraphy.  Penmanihlp,  Drawing,  all  the 
English  hranohcg,  and  everything  pertaining  to  huslnoem, 
for  full  six  months.  We  have  elxteen  teachora  and  give 
Individual  Instruction  to  all  our  pupils.  Our  school  hae 
Its  graduates  In  every  part  of  the  State.  KW  SEND  FOR 
CIRCULAR.  K.  P.  HKALD.  Free.  0.  8.  IIALKY,  Sec, 
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Inter-Relation  of  Forces. 

Water  freezes  and  becomes  ice  at  32°  F., 
whereas  mercury  only  freezes  at  390  below 
zero  F. ;  olive  oil,  on  the  contrary,  showg 
signs  of  congelation  at  from  400  to  450  F. 
The  three  substances  quoted  being  all 
liquids,  the  difference  in  the  loss  of  heat 
requisite  to  bring  them  to  solidification  is 
very  great  indeed,  says  the  Westminster  Re- 
view. 

The  action  of  heat  on  fluids  or  solids  Is 
equally  various.  Water  boils  at  2120  F. ; 
lead  melts  at  612°;  the  fusing  point  o!  gold 
is  2016°  and  of  iron  30000.  We  give  these 
particulars  in  order  to  show  what  enormous 
changes  can  be  effected  by  cold  in  the  trans- 
mutation of  a  substance  from  a  liquid  to  a 
solid,  or  by  heat  from  a  solid  to  a  liquid 
state.  Ether  boils  at  96°  F.,  but  has  never 
been  frozen  by  the  severest  cold.  The 
forces  exerted  by  the  action  and  reaction  of 
heat  and  cold  are  best  exemplified  under  the 
head  of  steam,  which  has  only  been  called 
forth  and  made  use  of  by  man  since  about 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  but  it 
has  been  in  action  on  a  gigantic  scale  in 
nature  for  probably  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  years,  It  being  the  opinion  of  many  geolo- 
gists, including  Lyell,  that  it  is  the  genera- 
tion of  steam,  whether  developed  by  the  In- 
ternal heat  of  the  earth  in  a  state  of  fusion 
or  whether  by  that  of  the  chemical  action  of 
the  elements  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  de- 
veloping heat,  which,  acting  on  water  and 
thus  generating  steam,  Is  the  great  force 
that  throws  up  such  enormous  rocks  and 
masses  of  lava  as  ALlna  has  lately  been  do- 
ing. The  rocks  and  lava  thus  thrown  up 
are  in  a  state  of  fusion  by  heat;  but  they 
gradually  cool  by  exposure  to  the  air  and 
form  solid  rocks  and  mountains.  This  ac- 
tion and  reaction  has  been  going  on  for 
thousands  of  years  with  little  cessation. 

Heat  and  cold,  again,  cause  the  oceanic 
currents  on  our  earth  between  the  equator 
and  the  poles,  and  vice  versa,  and  thereby 
affect  the  earth's  magnetism  or  polarity,  not 
only  on  our  globe,  but  probably  all  through- 
out the  universe.  This  is  borne  out  by  the 
fact  that  the  "  aurora  borealis  is  decidedly 
an  electrical  phenomenon,  which  takes  place 
in  the  highest  regions  of  the  atmosphere, 
since  It  is  visible  at  the  same  time  at  places 
very  distant  from  each  ether.  Dr.  Faraday 
conjectures  that  the  electric  equilibrium  of 
the  earth  is  restored  by  the  aurora  convey- 
ing the  electricity  from  the  poles  to  the 
equator."  

Paper  Tires  for  Bicycles. 

The  pneumatic  tire  for  bicycles  is  unques- 
tionably one  of  the  greatest  improvements 
ever  made  in  those  vehicles.  But  Its  cost  is 
a  serious  matter.  Rubber  is  at  present  the 
only  material  in  use  for  such  tires.  Leather 
has  been  tried,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  give 
satisfaction.  Paper,  however,  has  recently 
been  the  subject  of  experiment  for  this  pur- 
pose; and  The  Paper  Trade  Journal  re- 
ports that  success  has  been  attained.  In 
fact,  it  is  asserted  that  two  paper  tires  will, 
on  the  machine,  cost  only  two-fifths  or  one- 
half  what  a  pair  of  rubber  tires  cost;  and, 
being  less  yielding,  the  new  material  may 
last  much  longer.  Its  champions  claim 
that  it  will  not  be  so  easily  cut  or  punctured 
by  glass  or  sharp  stones,  and  will  not  break 
from  constant  squeezing  and  inflation  so 
soon  as  rubber. 

Unfortunately,  the  names  of  the  inventors 
are  not  supplied  by  our  contemporary,  nor 
is  it  at  liberty  to  mention  the  ingredients  In- 
corporated with  the  pulp  for  such  tires  to 
impart  toughness  and  elasticity.  Ent  The 
Journal  adds  these  particulars:  Drawing 
paper  out  into  a  tube  is  an  art  already  known 
to  manufacturers.  The  ends  of  a  tube  may 
be  united  by  shaving  off  the  inside  of  one 
and  the  outside  of  the  other,  and  using  a 
special  elastic,  watertight  glue  where  one 
overlaps  the  other.  The  hair  used  in  place 
of  interior  linings  is  forced  into  the  hollow 
of  the  tube  before  the  union  is  made.  A 
special  instrument  is  used  so  that  the  pack- 
ing is  uniform. 


SI2  TO  S35 
PER  WEEK 


Can  be  made  by  working 
forUH.  Parties  preferred  who 
have  a  horse  and  can  give  their 
whole  time  to  our  Doziness. 


Even  spare  time  will  pay  splen- 
1  didly.  This  announcement  is  of 
special  interest  to  farmers  and  farmers'  sons,  and  others 


tw-rm  interest  to  larnmrn  ami  .  ■*.*--      — ~- 

rlsidir*  in  the  rural  dirtr.cte  i ifjrj  vat.™  also  in 
towns  and  c  ties.      B.  P.  JOHNSON  «v  I 

No.  o  South  11th  f»t.,Uichuiond,Ta. 


FOR  SALE  OR  EXCHANGE 

For  Fruit  or  Grain  Ranch, 

Oakland  residence  lots,  situated  on  elevated  ground,  in 
hoice  neighborhood;  values  from  $10,000  to  $40,000. 
For  particulars  apply 

Box  E, "  Pacific  Rural  Press." 


The  Planet  Jupiter. 

Prof.  E.  E.  Barnard  lectured  recently  in 
Pioneer  hall,  S.  F.,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  California  Pioneer  Society,  on  "The 
Planet  Jupiter  and  His  Satellite  System." 
He  described  the  peculiar  features  of  the 
planet  as  seen  through  the  telescope.  Its 
surface  is  in  variable  condition  and  is  chang- 
ing constantly.  When  seen  through  the 
telescope  it  is  a  disk  about  as  large  as  the 
thumbnail. 

After  detailing  the  belt  markings  and  the 
spots  on  the  northern  and  southern  hemi- 
spheres, he  described  the  large  red  spot 
which  In  1878  appeared  south  of  the  great 
equatorial  belt,  elliptical  in  form  and  sharply 
defined.  Ordinary  markings  on  Jupiter  are 
transient,  but  this  red  spot  was  the  most 
prominent  object  on  the  planet  for  three  or 
four  years.  It  was  about  8000  miles  wide 
and  30,000  miles  long,  its  area  being  equal 
to  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

Science  has  not  learned  what  this  spot 
was.  The  accepted  theory  Is  that  the  planet 
of  Jupiter  is  a  hot  body — not  heated  to  the 
point  of  incandescence,  but  warm  enough  to 
convert  all  the  water  on  its  surface  into 
vapor,  which  fills  the  atmosphere  with  a 
dense  strata  of  cloud  surface.  This  is 
changing  all  the  time.  The  presence  of  the 
red  spot  was  perhaps  due  to  some  sort  of  an 
eruption,  which  dissipated  the  clouds;  that 
is  to  say,  made  a  hole  through  them,  and 
the  spot  was  the  visible  surface  of  the  planet 
not  obscured  by  the  steam. 

The  four  bright  satellites  of  Jupiter  are  in 
every  respect  similar  to  our  moon,  revolving 
around  the  planet  just  as  the  moon  revolves 
around  the  earth,  except  that  their  velocity 
is  greater.  The  closest  makes  the  circuit  in 
42  hours,  the  most  distant  (1,600,000  miles) 
in  17  days,  while  our  moon  takes  27  days  to 
get  around  the  earth.  The  reason  they  move 
so  rapidly  is  the  greater  attractive  power  of 
Jupiter.  Its  attraction  on  the  first  satellite 
is  300  times  greater  than  that  of  the  earth 
on  the  moon. 


List  of  D.  S.  Patents  for  Paoifio  Coast 
Inventors. 

Reported  by  Dewey  &  Co.,  Pioneer 
Patent  Solicitors  for  Pacific  Coast. 


513,974. 
613.9S1 

Lake, 
513,983. 
614,416. 
614,431 

Burr, 
614,312. 
514,182. 

S  F 
614js54. 
614,866. 

Cal. 
614,184 

Or. 
514,223. 
514,189. 
514,157 
614,272, 
514,428. 

Cal. 
514,393 


FOR  THE  WHISK  BNDINO  FSB.  6,  1894. 

Smkltino  Ores— W.  L.  Austin,  S.  F. 
—  Krcmmnq  Chair— Sarah  A.  Chase,  Medical 
Wash. 

—Exploding  Torpodorb— Jos.  Clark,  S.  F. 
— Box  Fastknrr  —  Jos.  Davy,  Oakland,  Cal. 
—Extracting  Sugar  from  Cank— De  Conic  ck  & 
S.  F. 

— Wrku  Cutter— R.  H.  Douglass,  Colvllle,  Wash. 
— Toilrt  Article  Holdrr— English  &  Gladwin, 

—Packing  Box— H.  B.  Everest,  Riverside,  Cal. 
— Mrciianical  Motor— P.  Frichette,  Sheridan, 

—Air  Brakr  Coupling— S.  J.  Galloway,  Samtian, 

Step  Ladder— E.  W.  Hammon,  Davisville,  Cal. 
Chair   Harvey  &  Amos,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
—Process—  W.  P.  Miller,  Melrose,  Cal. 
—Treadle  —  A.  Prader,  Spokane,  Wash. 
Gab  Regulator— A   11-  Schlucter,  Oakland, 

— Merrt-Go-'Roumd— J.  Thompson,  Benecia,  Cal. 
for  the  were  ending  FEB.  13,  1S93. 
514,669.— Hrliomotkr  — L.  W.  Alllngham,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal. 

614,704.— Sheep-Shearing    Machine— D.  S.  Chambers, 
Sausallto,  Cal. 

514.450.  —  Cartridge  Stop— M.  H.  Durst,  Wheatland,  Cal. 

514.451.  — Cartridge  Stop— M.  H.  Durst,  Wheatland,  Cal. 
514,619.— Practicr  Book— C.  L.  Ellis,  S  F. 

514,592.— Coffer  Pot— Bessie  F.  Gage,  Oakland,  Cel. 
614,559.— Water  Mrasurrr— W.  L.  Limbie,  Los  Angeles, 
Ual. 

514,758.— Eavestrougu  uangrr— A.  R.  Lewis,  Shelton, 
Wash. 

614,835.— Non-resistant  Dbvicr— F.  E.  Mills,  S.  F. 
614,661.— Boat's  Davit— A.  R.  Paul,  S.  F. 
614,602.— Dumping  Car— N.  H.  Pine,  Eureka,  CaL 
514,686. — Annunciator — I.  K.  Rickey,  Oakland,  Cal. 
514,664.—  Coin-Controlled    Apparatus  —  O.    F.  W. 

Schultze,  Berkeley,  Cal. 
614,778.— Manuscript  Holdrr— R  W.  Scott,  San  Jose, 

Cat 

Note. — Copies  of  TJ.  8.  and  Foreign  patents  furnished 
by  Dewey  ft  Co.  in  the  shortest  time  possible  (by  mall  for 
telegraphic  order).  American  and  Foreign  patents  obtained, 
and  general  patent  business  for  Pacific  Coast  Inventors 
transacted  with  perfect  security,  at  reasonable  rates,  and  in 
the  shortest  possible  time. 


$15  SPRAY  PUMP  FOR  $7 


THIS  CUT  SHOWS 

THE  THREE  MACHINES 
w      made  ev 

THE  m  80ADE8"  SPR1!  PUMP 


p— 3  Makes  Three  Complete 
Brass  Machines. 
WILL  SPRAY  TEN 
ACRES  PER  DAY. 

Endorsed  by  the  Lead- 
ing Entomologist  of 
the  United  States. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or 
money  refunded. 

A  valuable  illustrated  book 
on  our  insect  pests  given  to 
each  purchaser. 

We  will  put  this  pump  in 
competition  with  any  other 
pump  mode,  costing  $16  or 
less.  Address 

P.O.  WOBDEN, 
2716  Mission  St.,  8.  P. 
Only  General  Agent  of  the 
Pacific  Coast 


DOWN  TO 


******** 


3  CENTS  F.  O.  B. 

This  is  our  present  price  per  lb.  for  the  well  known 

G-LIDDEN 

 PATTERN  

BA.RBED  WIRE! 

This  price  applies  on  ton  lots  and  upwards.  In  less  than 
ton  lots  we  make  it  zV\z  ^  AH  previous  quotations 
have  been  higher.  ::::::: 
We  have  Carload  Lots  on  the  way  and  arriving.  Ask 
tor  special  quotations  for  carloads.  :  :  :  : 
We  are  the  only  house  carrying  the  4-point  close  wire. 

SMITH'S  CASH  STORE,  416-418  Front  St,  ^ 


Write  or  call  when  in  the  city. 


'3  twttttttitt 


SAN  JOSE 
Agricultural  Works, 

SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 


AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS, 
FRUIT  TRUCKS,  CULTIVATORS, 
FRUIT  GATHERERS, 

STEEL  WINDMILLS, 
WAGONS. 


WRITE  FOR 

CIRCULARS  AND 
PRICES 

SENT  FREE. 


STANDARD  TIME. 

This  solid  14  K.  gold 
extra  heavy  htg.  case 
Ladies'  Watch,  Wal- 
tham  or  Elgin  move- 
ment, $30. 

In  14  K.  filled  case, 
O.  F.,  817;  htg.,  $18. 

G  ENTLE  MAN'S 
WATCHES,  Waltham 
or  Elgin  movt.,  in  solid 
14  K.  gold  htg.  cases, 
$45:  14  K  filled  htg. 
case,  $X  ;  10  K.  tilled 
htg.  case,  $18;  heavy 
nickel  O.  F.  or  htg, 
$7.50;  l  ot.  coin  silver 
htg.  rase,  $12;  3-oz. 
coin  silver  htg.  case. 
$13.50;  4-oz.  coin  silver 
htg.  case,  $15.50.  "P. 
S.  Bartlett  movt,  $5 
extra."  "  Appleton, 
Tracy  A  Co.  movt.,  $15 
extra.  "  "  Crescent 
Street  movt.,  $20  ex- 
tra." Gents'  roll  plate  vest  chains,  $2  to  $4;  Ladies'  roll 
plate  watch  chains,  $2  to  $4;  warranted  to  wear  5  years. 
All  above  watches  Btem  wind  and  set  and  warranted  first 
class.  14  K.  filled  cases  guaranteed  lor  21  years  FINE 
WATCH  REPAIRING,  old  gold  and  worn  out  jewelry 
taken  in  exchange  for  new  goods,  or  bought  for  cash.  Send 
by  registered  mail  or  express.  Certified  check  sent  by  return 
maC  Diamonds,  Watches  and  Fine  Jewelry  sent  C.  O.  D. 
with  privilege  of  examination,  on  receipt  of  $1  to  guarantee 
charges,  or  sent  express  or  postpaid  if  cash  accompanies 
order.  CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED.  Particular 
attention  paid  to  MAIL  ORDERS.  When  you  visit  the 
Midwinter  Fair  call  and  inspect  my  stock.  AGENTS 
WANTED.  "Diamond  Encaukmrnt  Rinoi  and  Wed- 
niNG Rings  A8rF.fiAi.TY  "  JOHN  H.»RlTM«oi.I>, 
Manufacturing  Jeweler,  Watches  and  Diamonds,  Room  113 
Phelan  Building,  San  Fraucisco. 


CHOICE  FRUIT  TRACTS, 

Santa  Clara  County. 

On  ApDCC  (ONE-HALF  CLEARED)  BEST  FRUIT 
Oil  nvntd  |anti  near  Saratoga,  at  $40  per  acre. 

Ili  A  PRE  TRAPT  bearing  prunes,  near 

I  J" HOn  C.  inHUI,  Campbells.  Modern  cot- 
t»ge,  nine  rooms.  A  fine  property  and  cheap.  Price 
$3600;  one  half  may  remain  on  mortgage.  Will  exchange 
for  city  or  Oakland  property.   AL80 — 

PRETTY  COTTAGE. 1 

University,  Berkeley. 
Lot  50x150.  Good  neighborhood.  Cement  walks.  Price 
$4000 

Send  for  descriptive  list  to  other  properties. 

JOHN  F.  BYXBEE, 

No.  99  Market  Street  San  Francisco. 


160  ACRES  OF  LAND 

SUITABLE  FOR 

OLIVES,  ORANGES,  PEACHES,  etc. 

Only  One  and  One-Half  Miles  from  PENRYN,  in 
famous  PLACER  County,  at  the  price  of  $10 
per  acre.   One-half  on  time  if  desired. 
Address  the  owner, 

FRED  C.  MILES.  Fenryn,  Placer  Co.,  Cal. 


-A.HXT 


Orange  Grove  &  Peach  Orchard 

In  one  of  the  best  EARLY  Fruit  Sections  of  the 
State,  together  with  a  nursery  of  Orange,  Lemon 
and  Deciduous  Trees,  for  sale  at  less  than  its 
real  value. 
Particulars  of  the  estate  by  addressing 

H.  F.  DEXTER,  Oire  "Pacific  Rural  Press." 
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Porteous  Improved  Scraper 

Patented  April  8, 1S83.   Patented  April  17, 1888. 


Manufactured  by  G.  LISSENDEN, 

The  attention  of  the  public  Is  called  to  this  Scrapei 
and  the  many  varieties  of  work  of  which  It  is  capable, 
such  as  Railroad  Work,  Irrigation  Ditches,  Levee  Build- 
ing. Leveling  Land,  Road  Making,  etc. 

This  implement  will  take  up  and  carry  Its  load  to  any 
desired  uistanoe.  It  will  distribute  the  dirt  evenly  or 
deposit  its  load  in  bulk  as  desired.  It  will  do  the  work 
of  Scraper,  Orader,  and  Carrier.  Thousands  of  these 
Scrapers  are  In  use  In  all  parts  of  the  country. 

er  This  Scraper  Is  all  steel— the  only  one  manufac- 
tured in  the  State. 

Price,  all  Steel,  four-horse,  $40 ;  Steel  two-horse,  $81. 
Address  all  orders  to  G.  LISSENDEN,  Stockton, 
California. 
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ALIFORNIA  HRUITS 


HOW  TO  GROW  THEM. 

A  MANUAL  OF  METHODS  WHICH   HAVE  YIELDED 
GREATEST  SUCCESS ;  WITH  LISTS  OF  VARIETIES 
BEST   ADAPTED   TO  THE  DIFFERENT 
DISTRICTS   OF  THE  STATE. 

PRACTICAL,  EXPLICIT, COMPREHENSIVE. 

Embodying  the  Experience  and  Methods  of  Hundreds 
of  Successful  Growers,  and  Constituting  a  Trust- 
worthy Guide  by  which  the  Inexperienced 
may  Successfully  Produce  the  Fruits 
for  wiilch  California  Is  Famous. 

SECOND  EDITION,  REVISED  AND  ENLARGED. 

BY  EDWARD  J.  WICKSON,  A.  M. 

Assoc.  Prof.  Agriculture,  Horticulture  and  Entomology, 
University  of  California;  Horticultural  Editor 
Pacific  Rural  Passs,  San  Francisco;  8ec*y 
California  State  Horticultural  So- 
ciety; Pres.  California  State 
Floral  Society;  Etc. 

Large  Octavo — 599  Pages,  Fully  illutntnL 

PRICE  $3.  POSTPAID. 

FOR  BALI  BT 

THE  DEWEY  PUBLISHING  CO., 

Publishers  Pacific  Rural  Press, 
220  Market  Stroot,  Elevator,  12  Front  Street 

8  AN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


March  3,  1894. 
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Air  Reduced  to  a  Solid  by  Cold. 

About  a  year  ago  Professor  James  Dewar 
of  London  converted  air  and  its  constituent 
gases,  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  into  liquids  by 
means  of  intense  cold,  says  the  New  York 
Tribune.  The  temperatures  necessary  were 
182  degrees  below  zero,  C,  for  nitrogen;  192 
below  lor  oxygen,  and  about  200  below  for 
air.  Soon  afterward,  although  it  did  not 
attract  much  attention  then,  he  actually  con- 
gealed air.  In  some  public  lectures  given 
in  London,  a  few  weeks  ago,  he  again  pro- 
duced solid  air,  at  a  temperature  of  210  be- 
low zero,  C,  or  346  below,  Fahr.  This  time 
the  feat  created  a  public  sensation,  and  the 
non-scientific  press  is  now  making  the  mat- 
ter generally  known,  although  Professor 
Dewar  has,  in  the  meantime,  done  little  but 
improve  his  apparatus  so  as  to  increase  its 
output.  He  has  not  produced  any  more 
intense  cold  than  before. 

So  small  was  the  quantity  of  solid  air 
made  on  this  recent  occasion  that  it  could 
not  be  passed  around  for  inspection  conven- 
iently. The  demonstration  of  what  he  had 
done  was  made  to  the  audience  by  means  of 
a  ray  of  light  thrown  by  a  lantern  through 
the  freezing  tube  upon  a  screen,  and  what 
was  shown  to  be  a  liquid  at  one  time  after- 
ward appeared  in  such  a  condition  that  it 
would  not  move  when  shaken. 

These  low  temperatures,  toward  which  the 
chemists  have  been  striving  for  years,  are  to 
be  regarded  only  to  a  limited  extent  as  ends, 
and  more  as  means  to  ends.  To  be  sure,  it 
would  be  a  great  thing  to  reach  273  below 
zero,  C.  (459  Fahr.),  for  this  is  the  absolute 
zero  below  which  it  has  been  supposed  im- 
possible to  go.  And  it  was  inaccurately  re* 
ported  last  summer  that  a  Frenchman,  Pictet, 
had  actually  reached  that  goal.  But  the 
important  practical  phase  of  all  this  business 
is  the  change  wrought  in  the  properties  of 
matter  by  such  temperatures.  Among  the 
new  points  brought  out  this  winter  by  Pro- 
fessor Dewar  are  that  at  180  degrees  below 
zero,  C.  (292  below,  Fahr.),  metals  gain  in 
tensile  strength,  steel  becoming  almost  twice 
as  strong  as  at  ordinary  temperatures;  colors 
are  somewhat  modified,  and  rubber  becomes 
more  extensible.  An  electrical  discharge, 
moreover,  which  usually  goes  through  a 
vacuum  with  a  beautiful  luminosity  was 
literally  frozen  out  and  driven  back  when 
the  vacuum  tube  was  reduced  to  a  very  low 
temperature. 

The  means  employed  in  producing  this 
cold,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  the  evapora- 
tion of  highly  volatile  substances.  If,  in  a 
room  where  the  air  has  a  temperature  of  70 
degrees  Fahr.,  one  pours  a  few  drops  of 
water  on  the  muslin  covering  of  a  "  wet 
bulb"  thermometer,  the  mercury  will  fall 
10  or  12  degrees,  possibly  more,  the  result 
depending  on  the  atmospheric  humidity. 
But  if,  instead  of  water,  alcohol  is  used,  its 
greater  evaporative  power  will  lower  the 
reading  about  25  degrees,  and  good  sul- 
phuric ether  about  50.  Thus  one  can,  with 
proper  appliances,  freeze  water  in  a  warm 
parlor.  But  there  are  much  more  volatile 
substances  than  these;  namely,  gases  which 
have  been  reduced  to  liquids  under  enormous 
mechanical  pressure,  and  then  liberated. 
Sulphurous  (not  sulphuric)  acid  may  be  used 
to  freeze  mercury;  chloride  of  methyle  gives 
70  or  more  below  zero,  C. ;  carbonic  acid, 
100  below;  and  bisulphide  of  carbon  and 
nitrous  acid,  140  below,  C,  or  220  below, 
Fahr.  To  liquefy  oxygen,  Professor  Dewar 
employed  three  steps:  First,  he  put  the  gas 
under  great  pressure,  about  750  pounds  to 
the  square  inch;  this  enabled  him  to  secure 
the  result  at  145  below,  instead  of  192  below. 
Then  he  liberated  nitrous  oxide  gas,  which 
had  been  under  a  pressure  of  1400  pounds, 
by  which  process  he  was  able  to  produce  a 
temperature  of  minus  90  C.  around  a  small 
chamber,  into  which  he  introduced  ethylene 
under  a  pressure  of  1800.  When  the  inner 
receptacle  was  full,  evaporation  was  resorted 
to,  and  facilitated  by  a  vacuum.  This  gave 
minus  145  degrees.  Oxygen  being  thus 
liquefied  and  under  pressure,  it  was  em- 
ployed in  the  same  way  as  ethylene,  freed 
from  pressure  and  evaporated  in  a  vacuum, 
and  then  the  extreme  temperatures  already 
referred  to  were  secured.  There  is  enor- 
mous waste  in  handling  these  liquids.  For 
every  pint  of  oxygen  in  that  form  applied  to 
use,  Professor  Dewar  loses  nine. 

Beware  of  Ointments  for  Catarrh  That 
Contain  Mercury, 

As  mercury  will  surely  destroy  the  sense  of  smell  and 
completely  derange  the  whole  system  when  entering 
it  through  the  mucous  surfaces.  Such  articles  should 
never  be  used  except  on  prescriptions  from  reputable 
physicians,  as  the  damage  they  will  do  is  tenfold  to 
the  good  you  can  possibly  derive  from  them.  Hall's 
Catarrh  Cure,  manufactured  by  F.  J.  Cheney  &  Co., 
Toledo,  O.,  contains  no  mercury,  and  is  taken  inter- 
nally, acting  directly  upon  the  blood  and  mucous 
surfaces  of  the  system.  In  buying  Hall's  Catarrh 
Cure  be  sure  you  get  the  genuine.  It  is  taken  inter- 
nally, and  made  in  Toledo,  Ohio,  by  F.  J.  Cheney  & 
Co.  Testimonials  free. 
4&~  Bold  by  Druggists,  price  7Sc.  per  bottle. 
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MANUFACTURING  CO 


WAUKEGAN  Bi? 

LIGHTEST    STRONGEST.  BEST. 
100  Rods  Weigh  90  Pounds. 

nfsDL4TBD  COPPER  WIRE, 

FOR  ELECTRICAL  PURPOSES. 

8  and  10  Pine  St.,  San  Francisco. 

FRANK  L.  BROWN,  Pacific  Coast  Agent. 


Our    Elcotrio    Battery  ! 


Electric  Suspensory  Free  with  each  Gents'  Belt. 

FOR  HEN,  WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN. 

If  you  are  suffering  from  the  effects  of  any  NERVOUS 
TROUBLES,  RHEUMATISM,  KIDNEY  DISORDER, 
SCIATICA,  LAME  BACK,  SEXUAL  INFIRMITIES  or 
any  KIDNEY  DISEASES,  the 

OWEN  ELECTRIC  BELT 

WILL  SURELY  OURS  YOU. 

If  you  will  send  us  your  address  we  will  mail  you  our 
catalogue,  WHICH  GIVES  HUNDREDS  of  testimonials 
from  people  who  have  been  cured  by  our  belt.  (The  only 
Adju9tible,  Reversible  Current  Belt  ever  made.) 
PRICES,  $6  TO  630. 

Tli  j  most  powerful,  best  made,  most  durable  and  leatt 
costly  belt  in  America. 

BEWARE  of  oheap  and  worthless  imitations.  We  are 
the  original  belt  makers.  None  genuine  except  those 
stamped  with  OUR  NAME  IN  GOLD  LETTERS.  Write 
for  circulars 

We  will  send  by  express  C.  O  D.,  with  privilege  of  ex- 
amination, on  receipt  of  $1.  If  you  are  not  convinced  it 
is  exactly  what  we  claim  tor  it,  you  may  return  it.  If 
you  keep  it  the  $1  will  be  deducted  from  the  price. 

OWEN    ELECTRIO    BBLT  OO., 
Room  89  819  Market  St  .  San  Francisco. 
Academy  of  Sciences  Building. 


A  BARGAIN 


Collection  of  Flower  Seeds* 

10  Choice  Annuals  (everybody's  favorites),  all  newl 
fresh  seeds,  sure  to  grow  and  bloom  this  season. 

Pansy,  40  colors  and  markings;  Phlox*  -0  colors;  Ver-i 
bena,  18 colors;  Pinks,  10 colors;  Petunia,  10 colors;  a*I<t*,I 
12  colors;  Ba'^am,  8  colors;  Mignonette  Sweet  mixed,! 
Sweet  Pea%  12  colors  and  Sweet  Alyssum.  I 
FflP  10  PFNTQ  and  the  name  and  address  of  twol 
rUn  \L  ULU  I  0  of  your  friends  who  prow  flowers.J 
I  will  send,  post-paid,  the  complete  collection,  onel 
pkt.  each  of  the  ten  varieties  i  enough  for  any  ordin-^ 
iry  garden.)  This  is  a  BONAFIME  otfer,  made  to  intro-J 
luce  my  home  grown  flower  seeds  to  new  customers! 
und  which  I  Kuaran*°°  to  please  you  or  the  amount  1 
paid  refunded,  and  the  seeds  given  as  a  present.  a 
Address,  Miss  C.  II.  LIITINCOTT,  I 
319  and  323  Sixth  Street,  South,         MINNEAPOLIS,  ffliNN.| 


ORANGE  CULTURE  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

Now  that  the  interest  In  the  culture  of  the  orange  la 
extending  so  as  to  embrace  nearly  all  parts  of  the  State, 
a  book  giving  the  results  of  experience  In  parts  of  the 
State  where  the  growth  of  the  fruit  has  been  longest  pur- 
sued will  bo  found  of  wide  usefulness. 

" Orange  Culture  in  California"  was  written  by  Those 
A.  Garey  of  Los  Angeles,  after  many  years  of  practical 
experience  and  observation  in  the  growth  of  the  fruit. 
It  is  a  well-printed  hand-book  of  227  pages,  anil  treats  of 
nursery  practice,  planting  of  orange  orchards,  cultiva- 
tion and  irrigation,  pruning,  estimates  of  cost  of  planta- 
tions, best  varieties,  etc. 

Theb ook  is  sent  post-paid  at  the  reduced  price  of  76 
oenta  per  copy,  In  cloth  binding.  Address  DKWRY  PUB- 
LISHING 00.,  Publishers  "  Pacific  Rural  Press,"  290 
Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Seeds,  Mams,  ttc. 


Santa  Rosa: 


:Nurseries. 


FRENCH  PRUNES  on  Seedling  Pench,  and 
ROB  K  DE  SEROBNT  on  Myrobolan  or  Marianna, 
REMARKABLY  CHEAP. 
Small  sizes  nearly  given  away. 
A  fine  stook  of  PEACHES,  CHERRIES,  ETC., 
at  low  prices. 

ALL  WARRANTED  CLEAN,  TRUE  TO  NAME  AND 
RAISED  WITHOUT  IRRIGATION. 

Address  R.  W.  Bell,  Santa  Rosa,  Oal. 


C/ILIr'Olp  MlIT? 


AND  HOW  TO 
GROW  THEM. 
By  Prof.  Edward 
v  r  J.  Wickfion. 
A  practical,  explicit  and  comprehensive  book  embodying 
the  experience  and  methods  of  hundreds  of  successful 
growers,  and  constituting  a  trustworthy  guide  by  which  the 
inexperienced  may  successfully  produce  the  fruits  for  which 
California  is  famous.  600  pages.  Fully  Illustrated.  Price  $3 
I  ostpaid.  Send  for  circular.  DEWEY  PUBLISHING  OO 
Publishers.  220  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Oal 


CHEAP,  CHEAP,  CHE  At 

 HOSES  

Strong  two-year-old  fleld-grown  Roees  on  their  own 
roots,  all  true  to  name,  of  the  following  varieties- 

Adrlone  Christopholos,  Aurora,  Beauty  of  Stniilcford 
Chestnut  Hybrid,  Couuuette  de  Alps,  Capt.  Christy ' 
Duchesse  de  Brahank,  Emperor  of  Morocco,  General  do 
Taitar,  Gold  of  Ophir,  Goneral  Jacqueminot,  Infant  du 
franco,  Jean  Ducher,  La  France.  La  Maruuo,  Lady 
Kmiho  Peel,  Mad.  Camillo,  Mad.  Bravy,  Mad.  Berand 
Mad.  Clement  Masslur,  Mad.  Lombard,  Mad.  Jos' 
Schwarz,  Maria  Ducher,  Marque  <lo  Vivien.  Marquo  de 
l  eiielon,  Marcchal  Ferry,  Marechal  Noil,  Melville  Moos 
Pink,  Pnncess  Stephany,  Reeve  do  Ore,  Reinc  Maria 
Hennetto,  Rainbow,  Safrono,  Sunset,  San.  Gormalne  St 
Piere,  Solfetovo,  Striped,  Trlomphe  do  Bordeoux  Ulrlch 
Bruner,  W.  A.  Richardson,  Yellow  Bankeia  and  others 

PurcnaKcr  may  select  any  varieties.  Five  plants  for 
one  dollar.  60  plants  In  20  varieties,  my  selection,  for 
33.50.    100  plants  in  20  varieties,  my  selection  for  $16 

Address  F.  LUDEMANN,  Pacific  Nursery, 
Baker  and  Lombard  Sta.,  San  Francleco. 


LEMON  TREES  FOR  SALE. 

I  have  some  16,000  Lisbon  and  Eureka  Lemon  treos 
budded  from  my  own  bearing  orchard,  for  sal  ehoap.' 

NATHAN  W.  BLANCHARD,  Santa  Paula,  Cal. 


RFFS  Pear, 
HCCO  Apple. 
Peach,  Cheat- 
nut,  Walnut. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 
J.  8   COLLINS  SON  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


Sunset 

r  SWEET  PEAS 

DIRECT  A  large  packet  each  of  Tt 
FROM     25  New  and  Distinct  / 
THE        Varieties  mailed  for  *  ""/ 

CALIFORNIA  GROWERS 
Sunset  Seed  &  Plant  Co. 

(Sherwood  Hall  Nursery  Co.) 

San  Francisco 


is  the  result  of  our  displays  at  the  World's 
Fair — more  than  any  other  firm  in  Horticulture. 


NEW  YORK: 
36  Barclay  St 


AWARDS 

Vaughan's  Seeds  and  Plants 

have  made  a  record  worthy  of  the  occasion.   The  best  Seed 
Book  for  1894  is  VAUGHAN'S  GARDENING  ILLUSTRATED.  //  tells 
the  whole  story  of  Gardening  to  date.  Splendid  plates  of 
Cannas,  Pansies  and  Sweet  Peas  shown  by  us  at  the  Fair, 
on  which  we  received  highest  awards.    It  tells  you  about 
MONEY  IN  VEGETABLES  IN  THE  HOME  GARDEN, 
and  contains  valuable  gardening  hints  for  a  hard 
times  year.  Free  to  intending  buyers,  or  for  20  cts.  wo 
mail  with  it  1  oz.  of  our  Prize  I):  ill  vers  Onion  Seed. 
For  the  largest  yield  from  this  quantity  we  offer  you 
1S50.00  CASH.  Try  it  lor  a  Crop.  Try  it  for  a  Prise. 

Qnmo    Dora  !l  '*  ,,1<f'-  Fl""'"r  Setdl,  blonmlne  this  year.  .10c 

oumts  n<tre    a k»o<  n.wc   ,.11  

Bn  »Mn  4Tobero8«t,  Including  vartamtM  Isavad,  iftc 
drgdina  .  .  II  goGratnl  w Plants,  iBcladhiiii ROM,  aiiOO 

Vaughan's  Seed  Store  I  wISS^'SU 


ALOHA  ORANGE  NURSERIES, 

I'KNKTN,  PLACER  COUNTY,  CALIFORNIA. 

SPECIAL  OFFER.— We  have  a  surplus  in  the  following  No.  1  Trees,  and  quote  the  low  price  of  8  cents  each  nuti 
same  Is  sold: 

300  Simon    Plnnn  on  Feaeh     Root,  I7ii  Alexander, 


250  Tragedy 
OOO  ('ljrinan 
150  KeUey 
50  Bnrbanh 
50  Kalfinma 
400  Clyman 


Almond 


400  HaleN, 
500  I"..  Crawford, 
100  I..  Crawford. 
300  Pouter, 
175  NuHqiifhnnnn, 
1UO  Wager, 


IOO  Nalwny. 
50  McOevltt. 
100  Qeo.  Lnle, 
150  Levi  <  line 
■  50  I.  X.  1,.  Almond*. 
OO  Itlooriiark  A|irlrota, 
50  I"each  Aprleotia. 


ORANGE  TREES  lower  thau  ever.  Write  to  us  stating  your  wants.  We  grow  all  our  Trees,  and  thev  arn 
hardier  than  any  others.    Prices  run  from  10  cents  to  $5  each. 

PLANT  MORK  PALMS,  they  give  a  tropical  appearance  to  any  lawn  or  garden. 

OKDER  THE  COLLECTIONS  BELOW,  they  will  bo  found  to  bo  just  what  you  have  wanted. 

PALM  AND  CITRUS  COLLECTIONS  caD  be  sont  at  any  time.     Chrysanthemum  collection  ready  after  March  1st. 


81  d'ltruM  Tree  Collection.   I  Wash.  Navel,  1  Med.  Sweet,  1  Lisbon  Lemon,  1  Tahiti  and  1  Trifollata  Orange 
81  Palm  Collection.— 2  Cal  Fan  Palms,  1  Ohamierops  oxcelsa,  1  Draoama, 
81  (' li  rv  Hunt  lie  111  mil  Collection.— 25  different  varieties. 

PRE  TO.   O.  MIIjES  ,  Manager. 


TREES ! 

I  WILL  QUOTE  LOWER  PRICES  THAN  ANY  ONE  ON 
ALMONDb, TRAGEDY  PRUNES,  BARTLETT  PEARS,  Etc. 

NO    CHARGE    FOR  BALING. 

A  pamphlet  on  Almonds  mailed  froo  of  charge  on  application.    Inspector's  Certificate  free. 
Wrlto  for  Prices. 

Address  P.  W.  TREAT,  Ooncord,  Oalifornia. 


Better  than 
Ever  for 
1894. 


Is  Different  from  Others. 

It  Is  Intended  to  nld  the  planter  In  selecting  the  BoodB 
best  lulnpted  for  hi*  needs  and  conditions  and  In  getting 
m  them  tin'  l>est  possible  results.  It  Is  not,  therefore, highly 
..red  In  cither  sense;  ami  we  have  tnken  great  caro  that 
nothing  worthless  be  put  In,  or  nothing  worthy  be  left  out.  We 
nvltca  trial  ofour  Seeds.  We  know  them  lieoiiusowcgrow  them. 
Every  plunter  of  Vegetables  or  Mowers  ought  to  know  nlxmt  our 
threo  warrants;  our  cash  discounts;  and  our  gift  of  Agricultural 
papers  to  purchasers  of  our  Heeds.   All  of  these  are  explained  Id 
he  Catalogue,  a  copy  of  which  can  bu  yours  for  the  asking. 
J.  J.  H.  CRECORY  &  SON,  Marblehead,  Mass. 
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WE  GIVE  ESPECIAL  ATTENTION  TO 

Fruit  Trees  I  Deciinoes  Frnlt  Trues! 

ALEXANDER  &  HAMMON'S 

Rio  Bonito  Nurseries,  Biggs,  Butte  Co.,  Cal. 


i  i  i  i  i  i  i  i 


i  i  i  i  i  i  i  i 


:-  SOFT  SHELL 


======= 

h\         I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I 


I  l  l  I  I  I  I  I 

:- WALNUT!  -: 


Our  Stock  of  TREES  and  VINES  is  Most  Complete 
in  EVERY  CLASS  of  Fruits. 

A  LARGE  STOCK  OF  THOMPSON  8  SEEDLESS  GRAPES. 

SHIPPING,  CANNING  and  DRYING  Fruits  of  all  Kinds. 

Best  Assortment  of  RAISIN  and  TABLE  QHAPES  in  California. 

Early  Slaljo^Dlxas  Plums  a  Specialty. 

SPECIAL  PRICES  FOE  TREES  IN  LARGE  QUANTITIES. 

DURING  the  last  three  years,  trees  grown  on  the  FEATHER  RIVER  BOTTOM  LANDS,  at  RIO  BONITO,  BUTTE 
COUNTY,  have  been  much  sought  after,  and  the  demand  for  them  is  Increasing  all  over  the  State  where  they 
have  been  planted.  Owing  to  the  peculiar  adaptability  of  the  soil  and  climate  of  this  section  for  growing  nurseiy 
■took,  the  trees  making  a  very  large  and  well-furnished  system  of  root  growth,  and  maintaining  a  correspondingly 
strong  and  vigorous  top,  maturing  the  wood  thoroughly,  we  are  enabled  to  supply  our  patrons  with  the  best  of 
trees,  healthy  in  every  respect,  entirely  free  from  Insect  pests,  and  In  perfect  condition  for  transplanting. 

If  You  Are  Going  To  Plant  Trees,  It  Will  Pay  You  To  Corre- 
spond With  Us  Before  Purchasing. 
ALEX  A  NDBR  <*>  "FT  A  MMOX, 
BIGGS,  BUTTE  COUNTY  CALIFORNIA. 


WE  MANUFACTURE  AND  SELL  AT 
FACTORY  PRICES 

Triple-Acting  Pumps, 

For  High  and  Low  Lifts. 

Centrifugal  Pumps, 

Steam  Pumps, 

Deep  Well  Pumps, 
Wind  Mills, 

Tanks, 

Horse  Powers  ot all  Sizes, 
Link-Belt  Elevators 

and  Conveyors, 

Link  Chain  and 

Sprocket  Wheels, 

WinePresses, 

.    Grape  Crushers 
5^  and  Stemmers. 

KROGH  MANUFACTURING  CO., 


51  BEALE  STREET, 


SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Incorporated  1884. 


500  Acree. 


Niles,  Alameda  Co.,  California. 

FRUIT  TREES, 

SHADE  TREES, 

EVERGREENS, 

PALMS  AND  FLOWERING  PLANTS. 


SPECIALTIES: 


OLIVES— 38  sorts,  French,  Italian  and  Spanish. 
ROSES— 360  sorts,  all  the  leading  kinds,  new  and  old, 
CLEMATIS-25  Varieties. 


CHAMPION  SPRAY  PUMP. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  illustration,  the  pump  is 
very  compact  and  strong.  It  Is  perfectly  double- 
acting  and  has  a  brass-lined  cylinder.  The  motion  of 
the  piston  Is  horizontal.  The  handle  is  so  arranged 
that  the  leverage  Is  very  powerful,  and  the  move- 
ment Is  easy  and  natural.  The  air  ohamber  is  un- 
usually large,  admitting  of  the  oontlnuoas  and  even 
discharge  necessary  for  good  and  thorough  spraying. 

The  valves  are  metal  and  have  metal  seats.  Tbey 
all  He  directly  beneath  the  air  chamber  and  are 
readily  exposed  on  loosening  four  bolls,  and  without 
touching  the  cylinder.  The  pump  has  a  doable  sue 
tion  and  a  double  discharge,  one  each  on  either  side. 
The  cut  above  shows  the  pump  in  operation  with  four 
lines  of  discharge  hose.  It  can  be  readily  arranged 
for  a  less  number  If  desired.  With  this  pump  one  can 
easily  keep  four  men  busy  spraying,  as  well  as  ■stand 
to  the  team  and  the  stirring  of  the  liquid.  These 
pumps  are  superior  to  any  others  made. 

Send  for  catalogue,  mailed  free. 


EUREKA  SPRAY  PUMP. 

We  have  had  this  pump  constructed  especially  for  the 
purpose  intended.  It  has  great  strength,  and  is  simple 
In  Its  construction.  There  is  nothing  to  get  out  of  order. 
It  is  so  arranged  that  it  can  be  set  on  the  top  of  an  ordi- 
nary  barrel  With  the  large  air  chamber,  you  are  capa- 
ble of  throwing  a  very  fine  and  regular  spray.  The  top 
or  handle  of  the  pump  can  be  revolved  to  any  position, 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  operator.  It  is  operated 
very  easily,  and  Is  not  laborious  to  the  party  using  the 
pump.  The,  valves  are  very  accessible.  In  fact  there  Is 
no  cheaper  or  better  pump  made  than  the  Eureka.  The 
annexed  cut  is  a  true  illustration  of  the  pump.  Send  for 
special  catalogue  and  prices,  mailed  free.  We  carry  a 
full  line  of  all  kinds  of  SPRAY  NOZZLES,  HOSE,  eta 

WOODIN  &  LITTLE, 

318  &  314  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


P.  &  B 


-P.  &  H. 


* 


■  SEND  FOR  CATALOGUES. 


SEE  OUR  EXHIBIT  AT  MIDWINTER  FAIR. 

S.  E.  Corner  Manufacturers'  Building. 
THREE  FIRST  PRIZES  AT  THE  WORLD'S  FAIR,  1893. 

ROOFING— 500,000  sq  feet  used  at  Midwinter  Fair. 
john  rock.  Manager. //FRUT  C  DRYING  PAPER — See  raisins  dried  by  our 


GRANGERS'  BUSINESS  ASSOCIATION,  / 

GENERAL  COMMISSION  HOUSh, 

OFFICE,  108  DAVIS  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
Warehouse  and  Wharf  at  Port  Oosta. 


CONSIGNMENTS  OF  GRAIN,  WOOL  AND  ALL  KINDS  OF  PRODUCE  SOLICITED 


ALSO  ORDERS  FOR  GRAIN  BAGS,  Agricultural  Implements,  Wagons,  Groceriei 
and  Merchandise  of  every  description  solicited. 


B.  VAN  EVERY,  Manager, 


T.  R.  BALLINOER,  Grain  Salesman. 


MILKMEN 


Who  ride  in  thoee  famous 


"LOW-DOWN"  WAGONS 

are  protected  from  the  storm.  They  never  have  lame  backs.  Tbey  never  slip  or 
fall  getting  In  and  out.  Their  milk  Is  not  churned.  THEY  LIVK  LOifu 
AND  THEY  PROSPER.  You  can  get  full  particulars  by  writing  the 

PARSONS  "LOW-DOWN"  WAGON  CO.,  Earlville,  N.  Y. 


method 
PRESERVATIVE  PAINT. 


BUILDING  PAPER. 

PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO,  -  -  116  Battery  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 
E.  G.  JUDAH,  Agent,  221  South  Broadway,  Los  Angeles. 


P.  &  B 


We  ate  manufacturers'  general  agents  and  carry  a  complete  stock.  Baggies,  Phaetons,  Carriages,  Farm 
Wagons,  Header  Wagons,  Spring  Wagons,  Hollne  all  Steel  Gang,  Sulky  and  Single  Plows,  Harrows,  Cultivators 
and  Weed  Kxterminators.   Chilled  Plows. 

CUTAWAY  Harrows,  Corn  Planters,  Potato  Diggers,  Sciapers,  Road  Graders,  Mowers,  Hay  Rakes,  Hay 
Presses,  Wheelbarrows,  Lawn  Mowers,  Barb  Wire,  Woven  Wire  Fence,  Single  and  Doubletrees,  Paints,  Oils, 
Harness,  Saddles,  Whips,  SPRAYING  Outfits,  Groceries,  Provisions,  EVERYTHING. 
FARMER8 ,  we  will  supply  you  at  Wholesale  Prices. 

ALLISON,  NEFF  &  CO., 

707  FRONT  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
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Olllce,  220  MirM  Strevt. 


Bunco  Games  with  Produce. 


The  way  people  are  led  to  lead  their  names  and  reputa- 
tions to  sharpers  on  specious  promises  of  rewards  is  Bur- 
prising.  It  is  not  so  wonderful  that  a  producer,  unused  to 
business,  may  be  led  by  an  eloquent  circular  or  letter  to 
consign  goods  for  sale  to  an  irresponsible  party,  but  that  a 
country  merchant,  who  knows  something  of  business, 
should  fall  into  an  open  trap  certainly  reflects  no  credit 
upon  the  interior  merchant  class.  Evidently,  one  sharper 
knows  the  interior  dealers  better  than  they  know  him,  for 
he  played  upon  their  credulity  quite  effectively.  It  seems 
that  several  men  well  acquainted  with  the  business  men 
of  the  State  were  employed  by  the  sharper.  They  visited 
many  of  the  important  towns  with  good  shipping  facilities 
and  appointed  men  in  good  business  standing  to  act  as  the 
agents.  They  were  to  arrange  with  producers  in  their 
neighborhood  to  ship  their  produce  to  the  bogus  commis- 
sion house  in  this 
city,  and  the 
agents  did  their 
parts  well.  They 
all  had  the  con- 
fidence of  the 
ranchers  of  their 
districts.  Oar- 
load  after  carload 
was  sent  through 
their  influence  to 
the  salesrooms  of 
the  sharpers. 

The  agents 
were  joyful  at  the 
profit  they  were 
to  get  as  the  re- 
sult of  their  ef- 
forts. They  each 
held  a  contract 
which  guaran- 
teed them  a  cer- 
tain monthly  re- 
muneration, as 
well  as  a  com- 
mission. 

The  agents 
were  untiring  in 
their  efforts  to 
help  along  the 
business,  and,  al- 
though many  of 
them  had  only 
shipped  goods  for 
less  than  half  of 

the  month  of  January,  their  commissions  amounted  tb 
fairly  good  sums,  and  they  sent  in  their  bills  accordingly. 
Several  days  later  they  each  received  very  flattering  re- 
plies congratulating  them  on  their  business  enterprise  and 
concluding  with  the  information  that  a  check  for  the 
amount  of  their  bills  would  follow  by  the  next  mail.  Of 
course,  the  checks  were  never  sent,  and  before  the  dupes 
could  compare  notes  and  come  to  the  city,  the  sharpers 
had  flown  after  securing  several  thousand  dollars'  worth  of 
produce,  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  which  they  carried 
with  them. 

We  give  so  much  detail  because  the  plan  of  working 
through  reputable  local  agents  seems  somewhat  original. 
Of  course,  the  producer  was  disposed  to  entrust  his  pro- 
duce to  a  man  of  good  repute  in  his  own  town.  He  would 
be  more  likely  to  do  this  than  to  ship  to  a  stranger  in  the 
city.  It  is  difficult  to  understand,  however,  how  the  in- 
terior dealer  would  lend  his  name  to  getting  shipments  to 
a  strange  firm,  even  though  he  should  be  approached  by  a 
traveler  whom  he  knew  something  of.    It  certainly  indi- 


cates weakness  somewhere,  when  such  a  game  is  possible. 
That  a  smart  country  dealer  would  take  an  engagement 
with  new  parties,  without  suitable  evidence  of  their  re- 
sponsibility, is  strange  in  this  age  of  the  world.  And  that 
such  a  one  could  be  led  to  serve  as  stool-pigeon  to  entrap 
his  country  friends,  is  almost  incredible. 

Of  course,  every  one  is  likely,  perhaps,  to  be  caught  at 
first  on  a  new  game,  but  if  the  tempted  would  only  stop 
to  think,  he  would  soon  conclude  that  it  is  not  such  a  new 
game  after  all.  It  is  merely  a  new  way  to  work  an  old 
confidence  game.  There  is  something  weak  and  lax,  evi- 
dently, in  our  business  methods,  that  such  things  are  pos- 
sible. 


The  Los  Angeles  Chamber  of  Commerce  proposes  to 
throw  its  influence  on  the  side  of  the  orange-growers. 
President  Freeman,  in  an  address,  said  that  the  trouble 
with  the  orange  country  is  not  overproduction,  but  indis- 


CHILDREN'S  QUARTERS  IN  GOLDEN  GATE  PARK. 

criminate  distribution  of  fruit  in  the  Eastern  market,  and 
excessive  freight  charges.  Mr.  Freeman  said  that  a  gen- 
eral appeal  should  go  up  from  southern  California  for  a 
reduction  during  the  remainder  of  the  season.  The  pres- 
ent rate  of  $1.25  per  hundred,  or  $250  per  carload  is  more 
than  the  traffic  can  bear. 

It  is  announced  that  A.  Lusk  &  Co.,  wholesale  dealers 
in  canned  goods  and  dried  fruits,  at  122  Davis  street,  and 
also  proprietors  of  the  A.  Lusk  Canning  Company  at  423 
Brannan  street,  are  again  in  financial  troubles.  Attach- 
ments have  been  laid  by  several  large  creditors.  The  firm 
claims  that  the  attachments  are  illegal  as  its  affairs  have 
been  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver  since  the  failure  two  years 
ago.  

Richard  Gird  of  Ohino  has  received  75  tons  of  beet 
seed  from  France.  It  is  being  distributed  to  farmers  pre- 
paratory to  the  season's  sowing.  A  large  force  will  be  put 
to  work  enlarging  the  capacity  of  the  sugar  factory  as 
mentioned  in  last  week's  Rural 


Children's  Quarter,  Golden  Gate  Park. 

Our  engraving  gives  a  good  view  of  the  Children's 
Quarter,  Golden  Gate  Park,  which  all  visitors  to  the  Mid- 
winter Fair  should  inspect.  It  iB  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing features  of  the  city's  breathing  place  and  one  which 
returns  more  solid  pleasure  for  its  cost  than  any  other. 
It  is  interesting  to  the  adult  and  it  is  huge  chunks  of  de- 
light to  the  little  folks. 

For  some  years  after  the  opening  of  the  park  the  chil- 
dren's rights  were  not  localized.  They  frolicked  at  will 
and  often  to  the  dismay  of  the  gardeners.  They  had  no 
particular  possession,  so  they  possessed  the  whole  of  it. 
Some  efforts  were  made  for  their  comfort  and  amusement, 
but  nothing  adequate  or  satisfactory.  Some  friends  of  the 
people  and  the  park,  when  it  was  announced  that  money 
was  available  for  some  sort  of  memorial  of  the  late  Wm. 
Sharon,  prevailed  upon  the  executors  of  the  estate  to 

establish  a  suita- 
bly arranged 
and  equipped 
children's  quar- 
ter and  it  was 
done.  Since  then 
the  outfit  has 
been  extended 
and  improved 
and  it  is  now  in 
the  form  shown 
in  the  engraving. 
The  main  build- 
ing is  of  yellow 
stone.  It  con- 
tains resting  and 
retiring  places, 
lunch  and  con- 
fectionery rooms, 
etc.,  where  things 
which  the  chil- 
dren like  are  sold 
at  cost.  On  well 
graded  spaces 
about  the  build- 
ing are  the  play 
grounds,  the  gost 
and  donkey  de- 
partments, where 
a  child  can  get 
two  rides  for  a 
nickel,  and  near 
by  is  the  circular 
structure  shown 
in    the  picture, 

which  is  a  permanent  "  merry-go-round  "  of  large  capa- 
city and  exhilarating  speed.  The  whole  outfit  is  sur- 
rounded by  lawns  and  tree  clumps,  parterres  of  bloom, 
curving  walks  and  well  kept  borders.  The  situation  is  in 
a  warm,  protected  valley,  most  admirable  for  the  purposes 
contemplated. 

If  one  enjoys  contemplation  of  child-life  let  him  go  to 
the  children's  quarter  on  a  holiday  afternoon  and  he  will 
get  great  sights  and  sounds  of  it.  With  a  handful  of 
nickels  he  can  give  more  pleasure  to  wistful,  expectant 
children  in  an  hour  than  he  could  compass  by  investing  a 
hundred  fold  the  time  and  cost  in  any  other  pleasure-pro- 
ducing agency. 

The  largest  shipment  of  live  stock  ever  made  from  the 
Rogue  river  valley  was  made  last  week.  There  were  36 
cars  containing  800  head  of  beef  cattle  valued  at  $20,000. 

The  Petaluma  Sportsman's  Club  has  had  a  jay-killing 
contest,  and  it  is  held  that  the  356  jays  destroyed  means 
an  increase  of  1000  quails  next  year. 
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The  Week. 

The  rains  continue,  and,  fortunately,  are  reaching  neg- 
lected areas.  The  water  distribution  has  been  decidedly 
uneven  this  year.  Doubtless  the  Midwinter  Fair  people 
believe  most  of  it  has  dropped  inside  their  enclosure. 
Reference  to  the  useful  table  of  the  Weather  Service  on 
another  page  will  show  that  while  some  points  have  been 
well  supplied,  others  have  had  but  half  the  average  rain- 
fall to  this  date,  and  only  about  a  third  of  last  year's  pre- 
cipitation. So  long  as  this  deficit  exists  we  cannot  com- 
plain of  the  cloud-;  they  propose  to  keep  it  up  until  there 
is  enough  to  go  around. 

This  week  ex-President  Harrison  is  lecturing  at  Stan- 
ford University  on  Constitutional  Law.  Thus  has  the 
citizen  who  has  held  the  highest  office  in  the  nation's  gift 
become  a  teacher  of  the  young.  It  is  a  comforting  reflec- 
tion that  America  has  better  uses  for  her  deposed  monarchs 
than  the  old  world.  She  has  use  for  their  heads,  but  does 
not  need  to  remove  them  from  their  shoulders. 

We  have  had  another  local  flurry  in  wheat,  the  natural 
outcome  of  the  gamblers'  method  of  produce  dealing. 
While  wheat  actually  sells  for  less  than  $1  a  cental,  sales 
for  May  delivery  have  been  made  as  high  as  $1.16}.  It  is 
said  that  75,000  tons  more  wheat  has  been  sold  than  really 
exists.  Even  the  gamblers'  organization  has  had  to  check 
the  gambling  by  new  rules  tending  to  throw  blocks  in  the 
way.  And  yet  some  people  claim  that  such  traffic  is  a 
benefit. 

It  is  now  announced  by  telegraph  that  the  Senate  is 
likely  to  do  something  for  Oalifornia  in  amending  the 
Wilson  tariff  bill  on  fruit  and  fruit  products.  The  prom- 
ise is  that  a  duty  of  1}  cents  per  pound  has  been  placed 
on  prunes,  raisins,  currants  and  all  other  dried  fruits. 
Senator  White  proposed  to  have  all  dried  fruits  put  in  one 
schedule  and  a  uniform  duty  on  all.  Further  than  this,  it 
is  believed  that  a  change  in  the  wine  schedules,  as  agreed 
upon  by  California  and  Eastern  winemen,  has  been 
adopted  by  the  committee. 

By  actual  count  375  cases,  containing  162,000  eggs, 
were  shipped  from  Petaluma  to  San  Francisco  last  Satur- 
day morning.  It  is  claimed  that  this  is  not  an  unusually 
large  shipment . 


Wool  Growers  and  Wool  Manufacturers. 


During  their  own  depression  and  hopelessness  of  saving 
their  industry  until  radical  changes  are  made  in  Govern- 
ment policy,  the  wool-growers  of  the  country  will  feel 
profound  sympathy  for  the  wool  manufacturers  in  their 
disastrous  condition  and  dark  outlook.  For  nearly  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  the  growers  and  manufacturers  have 
labored  together  to  build  up  their  branch  of  the  textile 
interests  of  the  country  to  a  standing  worthy  of  a  great 
and  independent  nation.  Wonderful  results  were  achieved 
by  the  co-operation.  It  is  true  there  have  been  times 
when  the  growers  felt  inclined  to  distrust  the  manufac- 
turers and  there  were  manufacturers  who  merited  the  dis- 
trust and  seemed  to  cherish  the  narrow  notion  of  building 
up  American  woolens  without  American  sheep,  but  such 
times  and  such  men  were  exceptional.  The  rule  was  the 
other  way.  The  sentiment  of  the  wisest  manufacturers 
has  always  been  otherwise,  and  this  sentiment  was  on  a 
recent  occasion  forcibly  presented  by  a  prominent  manu- 
facturer of  New  York  State  in  these  words  : 

I  am  not  one  of  those  manufacturers  who  have  been  in  favor 
of  free  wool,  but  I  am  willing  to  stand  side  by  side  with  the 
sheep  and  get  kicked,  in  Congress  or  anywhere  else.  I  never 
yet  met  a  manufacturer  who  was  in  favor  of  free  wool  who  did 
not  want  his  goods  protected.  Let  ns  stand  together  for  pro- 
tection to  both.  Let  the  farmer  as  well  as  the  manufacturer  be 
taken  care  of.  His  husbandry  is  just  as  essential.  So  let  us 
stand  side  by  side  and  stand  or  fall  together.  When  the  policy 
of  free  wool  is  introduced  into  this  country  and  maintained 
for  a  very  short  period,  it  means  free  goods  and  nothing  else, 
and  do  not  delude  yourselves  with  any  other  idea. 

And  how  true  this  declaration  is,  is  seen  by  the  present 
condition  both  of  growers  and  manufacturers'  interests. 
Our  readers  who  have  sheep  know  well  enough  what  they 
have  undergone  and  how  at  present  there  is  nothing  to 
see  but  mutton  in  their  flocks.  When  sheep  have  to  go 
unshorn,  when  flockmasters  tell  the  shearers  they  may 
have  the  wool  if  they  will  take  it  off,  and  the  gift  is  re- 
fused, it  does  not  need  further  description  to  indicate  the 
disaster  which  has  come  to  the  wool-growers  through  the 
menace  of  a  hateful  un-American  policy.  This  state  of 
affairs  our  readers  know  too  well,  but  they  may  not  un- 
derstand the  situation  in  which  their  old  allies,  the 
manufacturers,  find  themselves.  Information  of  this  is 
given  in  a  report,  which  we  have  just  received,  by  S.  N. 
D.  North,  secretary  of  the  National  Association  of  Wool 
Manufacturers.  We  have  known  Mr.  North  personally 
since  1865,  and  we  are  sure  that  his  statements  are  made 
conscientiously  and  from  full  knowledge.    He  says : 

At  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  association,  the  secretary 
said  in  his  report  that  the  year  just  passed  had  been  one  of  re- 
markable activity  in  wool  manufacture,  unprecedented  since 
the  days  of  tbe  Civil  War.  He  reported  a  great  increase  in 
machinery  manufacture  since  1890,  but  added  that  the  experi- 
ence of  the  year  proved  that  under  normal  business  conditions, 
with  the  existing  tariff,  the  consuming  capacity  of  the  people 
was  fully  equal  to  its  productive  capacity  as  then  organized. 

At  the  end  of  another  year,  the  secretary  has  to  report  the 
industry  in  the  midst  of  a  depression  more  profound  and  far- 
reaching  than  has  ever  before  overtaken  it  in  this  country. 
More  than  one-half  of  the  machinery  has  been  idle  for  six 
months  or  more;  and  the  proportion  of  idle  machinery  is 
steadily  increasing.  The  market,  while  practically  bare  of 
goods,  will  absorb  no  more  than  suffices  for  a  hand-to-month 
demand;  the  shrinkage  in  the  values  of  stocks  and  materials 
has  been  something  appalling  and  unprecedented,  and  the  im- 
mediate future  oilers  no  prospect  of  any  improvement  in  these 
distressing  conditions. 

A  more  complete  and  painful  contrast  in  the  condition  of 
any  industry,  in  any  country,  was  never  known  than  has  dis- 
tinguished wool  manufacture  in  the  years  1892  and  1893.  The 
losses  incurred  in  this  suspension  of  business  and  shrinkage  of 
values  amount  up  into  the  millions  of  dollars.  The  hardships 
that  have  accompanied  them,  through  the  non-employment  of 
labor,  beggar  description. 

With  such  a  situation  among  consumers  of  wool,  the 
growers  of  wool  have  no  future  to  hope  for.  Their  condi- 
tion is  more  hopeless  than  that  of  the  manufacturers,  for 
those  of  them  who  have  most  capital  and  the  best  ma- 
chinery may  be  able  to  survive  almost  any  conceivable 
competition  perhaps,  with  cheap  foreign  wool  for  raw  ma- 
terial. But  the  local  mills,  which  have  been  anticipated 
to  localize  their  beneficent  industry  throughout  the  coun- 
try and  to  distribute  the  benefits  of  home  manufacturing, 
cannot  be  multiplied,  nor  can  those  existing  be  main- 
tained. If  our  manufacturing  is  to  survive  at  all,  if 
threatened  policies  prevail,  there  must  be  centralization  of 
the  interest  in  the  oldest  and  richest  parts  of  the  country 
or  in  the  foreign  centers  of  wealth  and  population.  In 
one  case  the  West  will  become  provincial,  in  the  other  the 
whole  country  will  share  the  same  fate. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  repentant  wool-grower  who 
aided  by  his  vote  to  bring  about  this  condition  of  affairs 
upon  his  business  now  begins  shearing  at  the  tail,  as  the 
story  runs,  because  he  is  ashamed  to  look  a  sheep  in  the 
face  ?  

The  Sicilian  lemon-growers  will  have  sorry  returns 
from  this  winter's  shipment  to  the  United  States.  Ad- 
vices from  New  York  state  that  the  present  is  the  most  dis- 
astrous season  they  have  ever  experienced.  It  seems  that 
the  season  opened  well  enough  in  October,  and  continued 
prosperous  until  the  end  of  December,  but  with  the  open- 
ing of  January  the  demand  suddenly  slackened,  most  sur- 


prisingly, and  within  two  weeks  lemons  were  sold  at 
such  ruinously  low  prices  that  importers  lost  not  only  the 
profit  they  made  in  the  early  part  of  the  season,  but  also 
tens  of  thousands  of  dollars  additional.  Prices  on  Feb.  5, 
1893,  ranged  from  $2  to  $3.50  per  box  for  fair  to  fancy 
lemons,  while  on  the  same  date  this  year  only  from  75 
cents  to  $2.50  could  be  obtained  for  lemons  of  the  same 
grade.  At  the  auction  sale  in  New  York  March  2d  prices 
ranged  from  90  cents  to  $2.75  per  box,  showing  a  some- 
what improved  market,  but  there  appears  to  be  no  chance, 
under  the  existing  conditions,  for  importers  to  offset  their 
losses  during  the  remainder  of  the  season.  Excessive 
shipments,  hard  times,  and  the  fact  that  Oalifornia  is  fill- 
ing the  Western  markets,  are  attributed  as  the  causes  of 
the  low  tide  in  lemon  affairs. 


The  San  Francisco  Academy  of  Sciences  has  just  taken 
action  in  favor  of  preserving  the  remuant  of  rare  native 
animals  to  which  we  alluded  two  weeks  ago  in  connection 
with  the  buffalo  question.  It  announces  that  the  only  re- 
maining herd  of  buffalos  in  Yellowstone  park  has  been 
wantonly  destroyed  by  hunters  and  sportsmen,  and  that 
the  only  colony  of  beavers  in  the  same  park  has  been 
destroyed  by  maliciously  inclined  hunters.  The  Academy 
regards  the  destruction  of  these  and  many  other  of  our 
large  and  interesting  families  of  animals  as  not  only  a 
loss  to  science  and  education,  but  a  matter  of  deep  regret. 
It  holds  that  this  wholesale  destruction  of  game  is  due 
to  insufficient  guard  and  incomplete  management  and  to 
lack  of  deep  interest  in  the  preservation  of  game  by  those 
employed  by  the  Government  for  that  purpose.  It  there- 
fore calls  for  strict  military  control  of  all  the  great  national 
parks  and  that  reservations  be  set  apart  for  protecting  and 
preserving  interesting  native  forms  of  animal  life.  The 
proposition  is  a  good  one. 

There  has  been  arranged  a  competative  display  of 
fruits  in  the  Horticultural  building  at  the  Midwinter  Fair 
during  the  coming  week,  in  which  it  is  expected  a  num- 
ber of  counties  will  take  part.  Each  county  or  locality  is 
to  enter  its  best  specimens  and  the  fruit  is  to  be  marked 
by  numbers  alone  so  that  the  judges  shall  know  nothing 
of  its  geographical  origin.  It  is  an  enterprise  to  concen- 
trate the  best  fruit  in  the  Fair  at  one  place  and  to  add  an- 
other item  of  interest  to  visitors.  It  is  expected  that  the 
competition  between  the  different  regions  for  the  award  of 
superiority  will  excite  additional  interest.  The  committee 
appointed  to  judge  the  citrus  exhibits  has  been  announced 
as  follows:  Prof.  E.  J.  Wickson,  State  University;  D.  E. 
Allison,  fruit  merchant;  Alexander  Craw,  State  Board  of 
Horticulture;  Mr.  Gillette  of  Butte  county  and  I.  C.  Wood 
of  Ontario,  fruit-growers.  It  is  expected  that  competative 
displays  of  apples  will  also  be  held,  with  separate  j  udges, 
not  yet  announced. 

We  are  to  have  a  little  Italy  in  the  San  Fernando  Val- 
ley. It  is  reported  that  an  association  under  the  lead  of 
Salvini,  the  great  Italian  actor,  has  purchased  a  large 
tract  of  land,  and  it  is  their  purpose  to  make  it  one  of  the 
most  attractive  fruit  ranches  in  California.  Plans  are 
being  drawn  by  a  San  Francisco  architect  for  a  magnificent 
villa,  to  be  built  in  the  center  of  the  estate,  which,  when 
completed,  will  be  almost  an  exact  copy  of  Tomasso  Sal- 
vini's  palatial  country  residence  at  Monte  Catini  in  Italy. 
Such  enterprises,  if  well  managed,  will  be  satisfactory  to 
their  owners,  and  they  will  do  much  to  make  our  country 
better  known  in  circles  abroad  where  there  is  plenty  of 
available  capital  which  often  is  put  to  less  profitable  use 
than  the  development  of  California  properties.  Of  course 
the  management  of  such  undertaking  is  the  key  to  their 
success.    It  is  perhaps  easier  to  fail  than  to  succeed. 

One  of  our  characteristic  productions  is  to  be  duly  in- 
stalled at  the  national  capital.  The  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  fallen  heir  to  the  large  section  of  a  California 
redwood  tree  which  was  a  feature  of  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment's exhibit  at  the  World's  Fair.  After  the  fair  the 
Interior  Department  presented  the  tree  to  the  Agricultural 
Department,  which  decided  to  remove  it  to  Washington 
and  place  it  on  the  grounds  of  the  department.  A  con- 
crete foundation  for  it  was  constructed,  and  on  this  the 
tree  will  stand.  The  interior  has  been  removed  throughout 
the  entire  length,  so  as  to  leave  a  circular  chamber  16  feet 
in  diameter.  In  this  hollow  a  museum  on  a  small  scale  is 
to  be  established.  A  spiral  stair  is  constructed  so  that 
persons  can  walk  to  the  top,  over  which  there  will  be  a 
glass  roof. 

Referring  to  what  we  recently  said  of  the  desirability  of 
good  seed  grain  we  note  that  experiments  have  been  made 
with  planting  wet  wheat  by  Washington  farmers,  and  it 
has  been  found  that  not  more  than  one-third  of  it  will 
grow,  and  that  which  does  grow  yields  a  weak  and  inferior 
stalk.  In  this  case  wet  wheat  means  grain  that  was  caught 
by  the  fall  rains  and  snows  without  shelter.  There  was  a 
vast  amount  of  this  at  the  North  last  fall,  for  lack  of  sacks 
and  cars. 
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From  an  Independent  Standpoint. 

The  close  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  political  life,  the  grave  ut- 
terance in  which  he  hade  adieu  to  Parliament,  the 
opening  of  battle  between  the  Commons  and  the  Lords, 
the  accession  of  Lord  Rosebery  to  the  Premiership,  the 
promise  of  the  new  government  to  Ireland — these  great 
events  which  have  crowded  the  British  record  of  the  past 
few  days  are  so  profoundly  important  in  their  relationship 
to  the  wide  world  of  English  speech  and  English  civiliza- 
tion as  to  come  directly  home  to  the  interests  of  every 
thoughtful  American.    Memories  of  old  grievances,  differ- 
ences in  commercial  interest,  and  some  less  respectable 
motives  make  twisting  the  tail  of  the  Lion  a  favorite 
American  sport;  but  the  feud  between  the  two  countries, 
if  a  little  family  bickering  may  be  called  by  so  harsh  a 
name,  is  a  superficial  one;  and  over  and  above  and  beyond 
it  stands  the  great  fact  of  identity  of  blood,  of  race 
history,  of  literature,  of  political  ideals  and  of  ultimate 
destiny.    Whatever  affects  the  political,  intellectual  and 
moral  life  of  the  British  Empire  must,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  affect  as  well  the  political,  intellectual  and  moral 
life  of  the  United  States  of  America;  and  it  is  this  great 
fact  which  gives  to  contemporaneous  English  history  its 
interest  and  value  from  the  standpoint  of  American  obser- 
vation.   

It  is  essential  to  the  understanding  of  current  events  in 
England  in  their  true  significance  to  bear  in  mind  the 
difference  between  the  real  and  the  nominal  character  of 
the  British  Government.    England  ranks  as  a  monarchy, 
and  has,  in  fact,  a  hereditary  sovereign;  a  hereditary 
House  of  Lords  nominally   co-ordinate  with    a  rep- 
resentative House  of  Commons;    and  a  State  church 
which  combines  certain  political  functions  with  the  service 
of  religion.    But  while  thus  fully  equipped  not  only  with 
the  system,  but  the  actual  personal  organization  of  Mon- 
archy, England  is  to  all  practical  intents  a  Republic. 
While  the  Throne,  the  Lords  and  the  Established  Church 
wear  the  mask  of  authority,  and  amuse  themselves  with 
pomps  and  ceremonies,  the  substance  of  authority,  the 
real  power  to    devise  policies  and   to  enforce  them, 
abides  with  the  House  of  Commons.    Government,  while 
running  in  the  name  of  the  Queen,  and  performing 
its  acts  under  the  seals  of  the  Lords  and  of  the  Commons, 
is  practically  by  the  Commons  alone.     The  Ministry, 
which  bears  a  sort  of  resemblance  to  our  Cabinet,  is  made 
up  of  the  committee  chairmen  of  the  Commons,  and  in 
its  hands  the  practical  direction  of  affairs  rests.    By  a 
polite  fiction,  its  head— the  Prime  Minister— is  chosen  by 
the  sovereign,  but  in  practice  the  sovereign  has  no  choice, 
as  she  must  name  the  man  previously  selected  by  the 
Commons.    No  Prime  Minister  can  retain  his  place  under 
an  adverse  vote  of  the  Commons,  so  its  power  to  dismiss 
the  head  of  the  Government  is  absolute  and  continuous. 
It  is  as  if  our  President,  instead  of  holding  office  for  a 
specific  term  by  election,  were  subject  to  dismissal  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  at  any  time.    As  the  adminis- 
trative head  of  the  Government,   directly  represent- 
ing the  Commons,  the  Prime   Minister  is   the  para- 
mount authority.    The  Throne  takes  the  initiative  in 
nothing;  it  makes  no  appointments   outside   the  royal 
household  except  by  dictation  from  the  Minister;  it  does 
not  even  dare  make  a  public  expression  upon  any  political 
question.   Of  the  many  scores  of  "  Speeches  from  the 
Throne  "  delivered  to  the  Commons  during  the  past  fifty- 
seven  years  in  the  name  of  Queen  Victoria,  not  one  was 
ever  written  by  her  nor  even  in  expression  of  her  ideas. 
The  fiction  which  supports  the  Throne  requires  another 
fiction,  namely,  that  the  will  of  the  present  Government  is 
the  will  of  the  Throne.    Thus,  the  Throne  is  nominally 
Liberal  or  Conservative  in  its  views  and  policies  as  the 
Liberal  or  Conservative  party  happens  to  dominate  the 
House  of  Commons. 

The  nominal  powers  of  the  Throne  are  exercised  by  the 
Prime  Minister;  its  actual  powers  are  such  only  as  belong 
to  the  influence  of  exalted  rank  in  the  social  world  of  Eng- 
land. This  is,  of  course,  a  very  considerable  power,  and 
it  is  her  wise  use  of  it  that  has  given  Victoria  her  best  title 
to  the  respect  and  affection  of  the  English  people.  The 
House  of  Lords,  like  the  Throne,  is  hereditary,  and  the 
powers  which  it  theoretically  holds,  rest  solely  upon  tradi- 
tion and  privilege.  Since  the  Commons  control  the  finances 
of  the  realm,  since  it  is  in  actual  command  of  the  military 
and  naval  forces,  since  in  its  pleasure  it  can  create  a  majority 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  since  its  word  is  law  in  all  things, 
the  very  existence  of  the  Lords  as  a  political  body  plainly 
rests  upon  its  sufferance.  It  will  readily  be  understood 
that  in  this  position  the  House  of  Lords  takes  good  care 
to  keep  on  good  terms  with  the  Commons;  that  is,  it 
usually  passes  with  haste  and  cordiality  whatever  the 
Commons  submits  for  its  approval,  for  it  knows  only  too 
well  that  should  it  be  stubborn  there  is  a  ready  way  to 
put  it  aside.  Thus  it  is  that  only  upon  very  rare  occasions 


do  the  Lords  display  any  spirit  in  opposition  to  the 
Commons;  and  never  is  this  done  unless  the  government — 
that  is,  the  majority  in  the  Commons — is  weak. 

This  brings  us  to  the  present  crisis.  Mr.  Gladstone's 
government  has  been  supported  in  the  Commons,  not  by 
a  strong  united  party  representing  the  will  of  the  English 
people,  but  by  a  combination  made  up  of  Liberals  (who 
may  be  likened  to  the  Democratic  party  in  America), 
Advanced  Liberals  (who  somewhat  resemble  our  Popu- 
lists), and  of  Irish  members  who  stand  for  home  rule  in 
Ireland,  and  with  anybody  who  will  undertake  to  promote 
their  cause.  Thus,  while  actually  in  power,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's government  has  been,  in  a  sense,  a  weak  one. 

It  is  beyond  question  that  the  sympathies  of  the  English 
people  have  not  been  with  Mr.  Gladstone  in  his  Irish 
policy.  He  contrived  last  year,  as  all  the  world  knows,  to 
put  his  Home  Rule  measure  through  the  Commons,  but  it 
was  by  a  coalition  vote,  the  purely  English  members  vot- 
ing for  it  being  far  in  the  minority.  In  this  situation  the 
Lords  saw,  or  thought  they  saw,  a  chance  to  make  a  stand 
in  which  they  could  rely  upon  English  public  sentiment 
for  support.  When  the  bill  was  sent  up  to  them  they 
voted  it  down  by  a  large  majority;  and  then,  having  the 
bits  in  their  teeth  and  being  flushed  with  the  vanity  of 
unwonted  courage,  they  rejected  two  or  three  other  meas- 
ures, among  them  a  bill  to  make  the  responsibility  of  em- 
ployers to  their  servants  more  definite,  and  another  trans- 
ferring certain  powers  of  parish  administration  from  the 
church  to  the  ordinary  civil  government.  In  this  situa- 
tion Parliament  adjourned,  and,  after  a  recess  of  some 
weeks,  it  came  together  again  two  weeks  ago. 

The  action  of  the  Lords  of  course  made  a  crisis  and  in 
the  English  political  world  little  else  has  been  talked  of 
these  three  months  past.  Mr.  Gladstone's  government 
had  to  acquiesce  in  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  Lords  and 
face  the  contempt  of  the  public,  or  had  to  undertake 
the  task  of  "  mending  or  ending  "  the  Lords.  How  great 
the  task  involved  in  the  latter  course,  Americans  can 
hardly  comprehend,  for  the  Lords,  though  largely  bereft 
of  direct  power,  are  intrenched  in  the  traditions  of  the 
realm  and  in  all  that  goes  to  make  up  its  political  and  moral 
constitution.  Furthermore,  they  are  in  themselves,  inde- 
pendent of  their  political  status,  a  powerful  branch  of  the 
body  social.  It  is  understood  that  if  the  Lords  go  down 
it  is  but  another  move  in  the  game  of  sequence  to  dis- 
establish the  church,  and  another  to  unhorse  the  Throne 
itself,  and  then — Democracy  I  All  this,  to  the  conserva- 
tive English  mind,  would  be  the  toppling  down  of  moss- 
grown  towers,  the  loosening  of  the  bonds  which  bind  the 
empire,  the  rejection  of  the  system  under  which  England 
has  grown  the  mistress  and  the  arbiter  of  the  world  and 
the  mother  of  nations.  To  many  it  would  seem  the  open- 
ing wide  of  the  floodgates  of  universal  disaster. 


Mr.  Gladstone,  to  whom  in  this  crisis  all  eyes  have 
turned,  is  a  very  old  man.  He  was  born  in  1809;  he  en- 
tered Parliament  in  1832;  for  forty  years  he  has  been  a 
great  political  and  social  leader;  for  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury he  has  been  the  foremost  man  of  the  British  Empire. 
In  the  prime  of  life,  long  ago,  he  took  up  the  cause  of  prog- 
ress, leading  away  from  the  traditions  of  Monarchy,  towards 
the  ideals  of  Republicanism;  and  from  that  day  his 
course  has  been  direct  as  the  flight  of  an  arrow.  Under 
Gladstone's  leadership  the  small  English  tenant  and  later 
the  English  laborer  gained  his  political  rights;  under 
Gladstone's  leadership  the  House  of  Commons  has  been 
made  in  reality  as  in  theory  representative  of  the  British 
people;  under  Gladstone's  leadership  the  Established  Irish 
Church,  so  hateful  to  the  Irish  people,  was  put  aside; 
under  Gladstone's  leadership  one  monument  of  privilege 
after  another  has  been  thrown  down  and  destroyed;  under 
this  same  leadership  the  English  government  has  ex- 
panded to  match  the  widening  of  the  times  and  conditions 
of  the  world.  For  nearly  fifty  years  Mr.  Gladstone  has 
stood  upright,  sword  in  hand,  against  Privilege,  against 
Conservatism,  against  Hereditary  Authority  and  Heredi- 
tary Wealth,  the  most  conspicuous,  the  most  potent,  the 
most  persistent  and  gallant  champion  of  Progress  and 
Equality  in  all  the  wide  world. 


After  a  season  of  rest  Mr.  Gladstone  returned  to  Lon- 
don three  weeks  ago,  and  the  world  has  waited  to  hear  in 
what  manner  he  would  meet  the  crisis.  The  time  came 
on  Thursday  of  last  week.  He  rose  from  his  bench  in  the 
Commons  amid  such  thunders  as  Parliament  House  has 
rarely  heard,  and  begged  leave  to  address  the  Houbo  upon 
the  recent  rejections  by  the  House  of  Lords.  It  had  been 
given  out  that  he  was  about  to  resign.  This  was  to  be  his 
last  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons;  and  the  counsel 
he  was  about  to  give  would  be  his  legacy  to  his  party  and 
its  inspiration  in  times  to  come.  Mr.  Gladstone  spoke 
with  all  the  energy  of  his  prime,  and  with  all  his  old 
charm  of  voice  and  manner.   The  government,  he  said, 


would  accept  the  amendments  of  the  Lords  to  a  minor  bill 
which  he  named,  to  bring  the  controversy  to  a  conclusion, 
but  under  protest  and  with  the  hope  of  soon  reversing 
them.  But,  he  went  on,  the  questions  raised  between  the 
assembly  elected  by  the  people  and  the  other  assembly 
representative  of  heredity  privilege  were  of  "considerable 
variety,"  and  once  raised  they  must  "go  to  the  issue." 
There  was,  he  said,  a  higher  authority  than  the  House  of 
Commons,  "  namely,  the  authority  of  the  nation,  which 
must  in  the  last  resort  decide."  He  said  much  more,  but 
it  was  to  the  same  purpose;  it  was,  in  effect,  a  notice  to 
the  House  of  Lords  that  its  place  in  the  English  political 
system  is  no  longer  to  go  unchallenged.  It  imposes  upon 
the  Liberal  party  of  which  Mr.  Gladstone  has  long  been 
the  leader,  with  all  the  solemnity  of  high  authority,  the 
duty  of  "  mending  or  ending  "  the  Lords. 

On  Saturday,  Mr.  Gladstone  resigned  the  Premiership. 
He  explained  to  the  Queen  in  his  official  interview  that 
the  burden  of  his  four  score  and  four  years,  with  its  inci- 
dents of  failing  sight  and  increasing  deafness,  were  more 
than  he  could  bear  in  connection  with  the  cares  of  State. 
He  begged  leave  to  lay  down  his  responsibilities  and  to 
retire  to  the  quiet  of  country  life.  He  advised  the  Queen 
to  bestow  the  Premiership  upon  his  ministerial  associate, 
Lord  Rosebery,  which  she  promised  to  do.  The  Queen 
then  asked  Mr.  Gladstone  to  accept  a  peerage,  but  as  he 
has  lived  and  wrought  so  he  prefers  to  die — a  Commoner; 
and  the  compliment  was  respectfully  declined.  Thus 
passes  from  the  greatest  stage  of  the  world  the  foremost 
actor  of  modern  times. 

Nobody  with  any  name  for  sound  judgment  in  line 
with  modern  ideas,  claims  that  there  is  any  just  place  in 
the  English  system  for  either  the  Throne,  the  House  of 
Lords  or  the  Established  Church.  They  are  outworn  and 
belated  survivals  of  past  times  and  conditions.  They  have 
no  part  in  the  actual  working  political  machinery  of  this 
age.  If  they  were  wiped  out  of  existence  to-morrow  it 
would  make  no  immediate  practical  change  in  English 
policies.  Any  other  people  would  have  done  with  them 
long  ago.  But  to  the  dogged  conservatism  of  the  English 
character,  the  thing  that  is,  that  has  long  been,  that  is 
bound  up  in  the  history  and  connected  with  the  fame 
of  England,  is  very  dear.  In  a  pinch  sentiment 
overrides  all  other  considerations.  For  this  reason  we  do 
not  expect  for  many  years  to  come  to  see  the  "  ending  of 
the  Lords,"  but  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  the  world  will 
soon  see  a  very  neat  job  of  "  mending."  The  English 
people  will  not  do  away  with  the  House  of  Lords  but  they 
will  do  with  it  as  they  have  done  with  the  Throne,  namely, 
strip  it  of  all  power  to  block  or  seriously  delay  the  will  of 
the  Commons.  The  body  which  represents  only  tradition 
and  a  class,  will  be  reduced  to  practical  nullity  but  the 
farce  of  names  will  go  on. 

The  new  Prime  Minister,  Lord  Rosebery,  is  the  strange 
combination  of  a  hereditary  earl  holding  to  advanced 
Liberal  views.  He  is  the  outspoken  enemy  of  the  whole 
fabric  of  sham  and  masquerade  which  makes  England  a 
Monarchy  in  name  while  it  is  a  Republic  in  fact.  Ue 
starts  out  to  reform  the  Lords,  of  whose  body  he  is 
a  member;  he  promises  to  stand  by  Irish  Home  Rule;  in 
short,  he  will  undertake  to  carry  on  the  Gladstone  policies. 
However,  the  leadership  of  a  Liberal  government  by  a 
hereditary  peer  is  an  open  anomaly,  and  in  the  judgment 
of  the  best  critics  of  English  politics  it  cannot  long  en- 
dure. It  is  hardly  expected  that  he  will  be  able  to  do  any 
of  the  things  that  would  have  befn  eaty  tnough  /or 
Mr.  Gladstone  if  he  had  the  strength  of  his  prime 
and  a  ten  years  lease  of  life.  So  far  as  can  be  seen, 
there  is  nobody  in  all  the  Liberal  ranks  able  to  fill 
the  vacant  place.  But  the  world  never  waits  for  a  man. 
When  particular  qualities  are  wanted  they  are  always 
found;  and  nobody  who  has  given  heed  to  the  lessons  of 
history  will  expect  the  cause  of  Democratic  progress  in 
England  to  wait  because  Mr.  Gladstone  has  sought  repose. 

Among  the  bequests  of  the  late  J.  0.  Wilmerding,  who 
died  in  this  city  a  few  days  ago,  is  a  gift  of  money  in  trust 
to  the  regents  of  the  State  University  for  the  foundation 
of  a  school  of  manual  training.  The  object,  as  defined  in 
the  will,  is  "  to  teach  boys  trades  fitting  them  to  make  a  liv- 
ing with  their  hands,  with  little  study  and  plenty  of  work." 
We  have  put  the  phrase  in  italics  because  it  expresses 
significantly  the  sentiment  which  prompted  the  gift,  and 
because  it  brings  up,  in  a  way  likely  to  attract  public  in- 
terest, a  very  important  question.  In  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Wilmerding,  clearly,  the  system  of  pppular  education 
which  makes  much  of  scholasticism  and  nothing  at  all  of 
manual  industry  is  mistaken  and  wrong.  That  this  opin- 
ion was  not  a  mere  whim,  but  a  genuine  and  profound 
conviction,  is  sufficiently  attested  by  the  way  in  which  it 
was  expressed;  and  it  has  the  special  value  attaching  to 
the  judgment  of  a  man  of  wide  observation  of  men  and 
things,  himself  eminently  successful  in  business  life. 
The  idea  so  emphatically  expressed  in  the  phrase, 
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"  little  study  and  plenty  of  work,"  as  applied  to  the  educa 
tion  of  boys — and  of  girls,  too,  for  that  matter — is  one 
which  practical  men  have  very  often  in  mind.  It  is  not 
often  put  into  words,  and  almost  never  into  print,  because 
it  seems  by  a  false  construction  to  be  in  conflict  with  the 
idea  upon  which  the  American  common  school  is  based, 
and  therefore  opposed  to  popular  intelligence.  In 
truth,  we  have  made  our  school  system  a  thing  so 
holy  in  the  public  mind  that  to  question  the  wisdom  of 
its  foundation  or  of  its  methods  is  held  almost  equivalent 
to  denying  the  Faith.  It  is  only  when  some  strong  voice  is 
neard,  like  that  which  calls  out  from  Mr.  Wilmerding's 
grave,  that  it  seems  fit  or  even  decent  to  discuss  the  matter 
at  all.  Of  course,  this  is  all  wrong;  our  system  of  educa- 
tion is  very  properly  a  thing  close  to  the  public  heart  and 
the  public  pride;  but  if  its  usefulness  is  to  be  conserved,  it 
must  be  held  subject  to  public  criticism  and  to  amend- 
ment as  experience  suggests  and  as  times  and  conditions 
change. 

It  is  reasonable  to  ask  if  our  schools  are  on  the 
right  basis — if  we  are,  through  them,  giving  to  the  rising 
generation  of  Americans  the  kind  of  culture  best  suited 
to  their  necessities  and  best  calculated  to  promote  the 
public  welfare.  The  Rural  is  frank  to  say  that 
it  thinks  not.  The  system  turns  out  too  many 
half-educated  and  inefficient  people.  Somehow,  in  four 
cases  out  of  seven,  the  public-school  graduate  approaches 
life  with  the  idea  that  labor  is  a  thing  to  be  avoided,  if 
not  despised;  that  it  is  better  to  live  by  one's  wits  than  to 
live  by  toil;  that  respectability  requires  soft  hands  and 
holiday  manners.  It  is  this  utterly  false  notion  that  fills 
the  country  with  shabby  gentility  and  makes  quacks  in 
every  department  of  professional  and  business  life.  It  is 
this  which  makes  a  score  of  applicants  for  a  clerkship 
against  one  application  for  a  job  of  manly  hard  work.  To 
some  extent  our  system  of  popular  education  is  responsible 
for  this  state  of  things.  No  matter  what  it  assumes  to  do; 
it  tends,  in  fact,  to  lead  boys  away  from  the  workshop  and 
the  farm  and  to  fill  their  minds  with  ideas  and  plans  less 
wholesome  and  hopeful.  And  just  as  truly,  it  leads  the 
thoughts  of  girls  away  from  the  sweet  and  wholesome 
things  of  life  and  sets  them  to  thinking  about  woman's 
rights  and  fashionable  society.  Our  educational  system 
does  this  because  it  is  largely  dominated  by  sentimental 
and  impractical  people.  The  conceptions  of  very  many 
teachers  are  purely  scholastic;  they  have  small  relationship 
or  none  at  all  with  the  practical  things  of  life,  and  they  lead 
tbe  mind  of  childhood  into  an  abstract,  artificial  and  un- 
wholesome world.  We  believe,  profoundly,  that  a  boy 
brought  up  in  a  workshop  under  an  efficient  and  careful 
master,  or  on  a  farm  under  good  discipline  and  instruc- 
tion, has  a  better  chance  for  a  successful  career  than  the 
boy  ground  through  the  mill  of  the  average  school,  public 
or  private.  "We  would  not  eliminate  the  principle  of 
study  nor  subordinate  it;  but  would  combine  it  with  labor 
and  apply  it  (o  practical  things.  It  is  by  such  combin- 
ations and  such  applications  that  strong  and  capable  men 
and  women  are  produced. 

Rainfall  and  Temperatnre. 

The  following  data  for  the  eight  days  ending  5  a.  m.  Wed- 
nesday, March  7,  1894,  are  from  official  sources,  and  are 
furnished  by  the  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau  expressly  for  the 
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Corrected  Statements. 

Id  the  printing  of  Mr.  Robert  Ashburner's  papers  in  the 
last  two  issues  of  the  Rural  there  were  errors  which  ne- 
cessitate the  following  re-statement: 

On  page  108,  in  the  first  column,  paragraph  beginning 
"experienced  dairymen,"  should  read  at  close  as  follows: 
A  cow  that  is  in  good  flesh  at  the  time  of  calving  is  a  better 
cow  for  giving  milk  than  the  same  cow  would  be  if  calving 
in  low  condition,  not  cow  condition. 

On  page  144,  the  value  of  products  of  Daisy  Hinman 
should  be  $68.28,  and  not  $28.68. 


How  to  Live  Cheaply. 

The  Scientific  Aspect  of  the  Food  Ouestion. 

We  give  below  some  reading  especially  pertinent  to  hard 
times.  It  not  only  gives  information  as  to  the  nutritive 
value  of  various  human  foods,  but  presents  very  Interesting 
economic  information  as  to  the  cost  of  food.  The  state- 
ment is  condensed  from  a  paper  by  Prof.  Charles  D.  Woods 
of  the  Storrs  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  in  the  Re- 
port of  the  New  Jersey  State  Board  of  Agriculture: 

The  eating  of  food  Is  a  simple  matter,  but  the  ways  in 
which  its  different  constituents  are  utilized  In  maintenance 
of  life  are  far  from  simple.  Our  bodies  and  tbe  food  we 
eat  are  composed  of  the  same  chemical  elements,  and  the 
compounds  of  these  elements  in  food  are  quite  similar  to 
those  which  make  up  the  body.  *  *  *  The  way  of 
finding  out  how  food  is  used  consists  in  the  comparison  of 
the  income  with  the  outgo  of  the  body.  The  body  creates 
nothing  for  itself,  either  of  material  or  energy.  All  must 
come  to  it  from  without.  *  *  *  The  science  of  nutri- 
tion, as  it  is  understood  to-day,  is  a  matter  of  definite  quan- 
tities of  income  and  expenditure,  measured  in  terms  of 
chemical  compounds,  and  of  heat  and  mechanical  energy. 

The  chief  two  uses  of  food  of  animals  are  :  First,  to 
form  the  materials  of  the  body  and  make  up  its  wastes; 
and  second,  to  yield  energy  in  the  form  of  heat  to  keep 
the  body  warm,  and  muscular  and  other  power  for  the 
work  it  has  to  do.  In  forming  the  tissues  and  fluids  of  the 
body  the  food  serves  for  building  and  repair.  In  yielding 
energy  it  serves  as  fuel. 

The  different  nutrients  of  food  act  in  different  ways  in 
fulfilling  these  purposes.  The  principal  tissue  formers  are 
the  protein  compounds.  These  form  the  framework  of  the 
body.  They  build  up  and  repair  the  nitrogenous  materials, 
as  the  muscle  and  bone,  and  supply  the  albuminoids  of 
blood,  milk  and  other  fluids.  The  chief  fuel  ingredients 
of  food  are  the  carbohydrates  and  fats.  These  are  either 
consumed  in  the  body  or  are  stored  as  fat  to  be  used  as 
occasion  demands.  In  being  used  as  fuel  the  nutrients  of 
the  food  tend  to  protect  each  other  and  the  materials  of  the 
body  from  being  consumed. 

Heat  and  muscular  power,  like  mechanical  power,  light 
and  electricity,  are  forms  of  energy.  The  energy  is  latent 
in  the  food  and  is  developed  as  the  food  is  consumed  in 
the  body.  *  *  *  The  value  of  food  for  fuel  is  expressed 
in  terms  of  potential  energy.  The  quantities  of  potential 
energy  in  food  are  determined  by  experiments  with  an  ap- 
paratus called  a  calorimeter.  The  unity  commonly  used  is 
the  calorie,  the  amount  of  heat  which  would  raise  the 
temperature  of  a  kilogram  of  water  one  degree  centigrade 
(or  a  pound  of  water  four  degrees  Fahrenheit). 

Taking  ordinary  food  materials  as  they  come,  the  follow- 
ing general  estimate  has  been  made  for  the  average 
amount  of  energy  in  one  hundredth  of  a  pound  of  each  of 
the  classes  of  nutriments  : 

In  0.01  pound  protein  18.6  calories. 

In  0.01  pound  fate  42.2  " 

In  0.01  pound  carbohydrates  18.6  " 

[Printed  tables  were  distributed  showing  proportions  of 
each  of  the  three  constituents  in  one  pound  of  various  kinds 
of  foods.]  The  composition  of  cooked  canned  corned  beef 
is  of  considerable  importance.  Its  high  content  both  of 
proteins  and  fats  is  due  to  the  loss  of  water  that  comes 
from  the  process  of  cooking  and  preparation.  It  furnishes 
pound  for  pound  more  protein  than  the  other  specimens  of 
beef,  and  nearly  equals  the  highest  of  them  in  its  potential 
energy.  From  personal  observation  also  of  the  methods  of 
its  manufacture,  I  can  recommend  it  as  one  of  the  most  ex- 
cellent and  economical  of  foods. 

The  vegetable  foods  differ  very  materially  from  the  ani- 
mal foods  In  both  composition  and  digestibility.  For  the 
most  part  they  are  not  as  completely  digested,  and  more 
energy  is  used  up  in  the  assimilation  of  the  digested  por- 
i  ions  than  is  the  case  with  animal  foods.  So  that  in  gen- 
eral a  given  weight  of  protein  or  fat  from  a  vegetable  food 
will  not  furnish  as  much  material  for  the  use  of  the  body  as 
the  same  weight  from  animal  sources.  *  *  *  Beans 
are  very  rich  in  protein,  and  on  this  account  are  very  valu- 
able food.  Corn  meal  differs  from  wheat  flour  in  having 
more  fat  and  less  protein  and  carbohydrates.  The  total 
energy  (food  value)  of  these  two  foods  is  nearly  the  same. 

In  being  consumed  in  the  body  to  furnish  heat  and  mus- 
cular energy  the  nutrients  replace  one  another  in  propor- 
tion to  their  potential  energy.  *  *  *  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  a  man,  to  keep  his  body  well  nourished,  re- 
quires about  0.28  lb.  of  protein  and  sufficient  quantities  of 
fat  and  carbohydrates  to  furnish,  together  with  that  of  the 
protein,  about  3550  calories  of  potential  energy.  He 
would  also  need  a  certain  amount  of  mineral  matters  and 
water.  Sufficient  nutrients  to  furnish  that  amount  of 
potential  energy  would  be  contained  in  the  following  food 
materials,  which  would  therefore  suffice  for  a  day's 
nourishment: 

FOOD  MATERIALS  WHICH  WOULD    FURNISH    NCTR1KN18  FOR  ONB  DAT  FOR  A  MAN 
AT    MODRRATE  WORK. 


Kinds  of  Food. 


Beefsteak  

Wheat  bread. 

Potatoes  

Butter  , 


Total . 


.70 
1.40 
1.60 

.18 


3.88 


Nutrients. 


13 

rl 

:'  5 


.124 
.123 
.031 


.278 


i  gO"-1** 

!  loll  t»° 


.101   

.024     .  788 ! 

.243 
.163   


POO 
1,790 
610 
650 


.278   1.031  3,850 


These  materials  are  daily  expended  in  building  up  tis- 
sues, etc.,  and  since  the  tissues  are  made  up  of  the  food, 
practically  all  the  digested  protein,  fats  and  carbohydrates 
leave  the  body  finally  as  urea,  carbonic  acid  and  water. 


The  daily  income  and  expenditure  of  the  human  body  may 

be  balanced  it  this  way: 


KHTIUATRD  DAILY    1NOOMK    AND    BXl'MDITURB    OF    Till    BODY  OF 
MODBRATR  WORK 


Income—  Lbs. 

Outgo-  Lba. 

Carbohydrates   0.99 

Oxygen   2.30 

The  cost  of  food  is  the  principal  item  of  the  living  ex- 
penses of  the  people — of  all,  indeed,  but  the  especially 
well-to-do.  In  the  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of 
Labor  of  Massachusetts  for  1884  there  is  summarized  the 
results  of  investigations  into  the  cost  of  living  of  people 
with  different  incomes.  In  Massachusetts,  in  Great  Britain 
and  in  Germany,  dividing  expenses  into  those  for  food, 
clothing,  rent,  fuel  and  sundries,  the  percentage  of  the 
whole  income  expended  for  food  is  as  follows: 


Families  in  Germany— 

WorkiDgmen  

Intermediate  class  

In  easy  circumstances.. 
Great  Britain— 

Workingmen  

Massachusetts — 

Workingmen  


Annual 

Income. 

Per  Cent 
for  Food. 

$226  to  $300 

62 

450  to  600 

56 

760  to  1,100 

60 

500 

61 

360  to  400 

64 

460  to  600 

63 

600  to  750 

60 

700  to  1,200 

56 

Above  1,200 

51 

Although  the  cost  of  food  is  so  great,  and  although  the 
health  and  strength  of  all  are  so  intimately  connected  with 
and  dependent  upon  their  diet,  yet  even  the  most  intelligent 
people  know  less  of  the  actual  uses  and  values  of  their  food 
for  fulfilling  Its  purposes  than  of  almost  any  other  of  the 
necessities  of  life.  People  are  afraid  to  economize  in  food, 
and  will  pay  higher  prices  for  a  less  nutritious  article.  The 
best  food  in  the  sense  of  that  which  is  the  finest  In  appear- 
ance and  flavor,  and  which  is  sold  at  the  highest  price,  is 
not  generally  the  cheapest  or  the  most  economical,  nor  is 
it  always  the  most  healthful. 

The  New  York  Tribune  coal  and  food  fund  have  sent  to 
many  poor  families  in  New  York  the  following  supplies,  for 
which  they  paid  one  dollar: 


Nntrients. 


kinds  of  food. 


Hnmiay  

Oatmeal  

Corn  meal  

Rice  

Codflhh  (salt).. 

Beans  

Salt  pork  

Tea  


Weight, 
lbp  

Protein, 
lbs  

s 

m 

a 

Carbohy- 
drates, 

lbs  

Calories  of 

Potential 

Energy... 

50 

0  460 

0.190 

S.53H 

8,226 

2.0 

0.2!H 

0.142 

1.368 

3,690 

50 

0  450 

0.190 

3  630 

8,226 

2  0 

0.148 

0.008 

1.588 

3,260 

2.0 

0.212 

0  004 

410 

8.0 

1  848 

0  I611 

4.736 

12  920 

2.0 

0.018 

1  656 

7,010 

0  5 

26.5 

3  4T0 

2  350 

14.752 

43,740 

The  above  would  furnish  enough  nutrients  for  a  man  at 
moderate  work  for  12  days.  *  *  We  waste  at  the  store, 
at  the  market  and  in  the  house  enough  to  make  us  wealthy 
If  we  would  only  save.  The  fathers  and  mothers  do  not 
understand  the  little  arts  of  economy  and  the  sons  and 
daughters  do  not  learn  them,  and  we  are  somewhat  inclined 
to  think  it  beneath  our  dignity  as  free-born  and  well-to-do 
American  citizens  to  devote  our  attention  to  them.  We 
endeavor  to  make  our  diet  suit  our  palate  by  paying  high 
prices  in  the  market  rather  than  by  skillfully  cooking  and 
tastefully  serving  at  home.  We  buy  more  than  we  need; 
and,  what  makes  the  matter  worse,  it  is  frequently  those 
who  most  need  to  save  that  are  most  wasteful. 

The  remedy  for  the  evil,  so  far  as  it  applies  to  the  chief 
Item  of  our  living  expenses — our  food — must  be  sought  in 
two  ways-  -in  an  understanding  of  the  elementary  facts  re- 
garding food  and  nutrition  and  the  acceptance  of  the  doc- 
trine that  economy  is  not  only  respectable,  but  honorable. 
And  it  was  in  the  hope  of  helping  to  a  better  understanding 
of  the  subject  of  nutrition  and  to  show  how  some  of  the 
principal  facts  may  be  put  to  practical  application  that  I 
prepared  this  paper. 


The  Growing  Crops. 

Thomas'  Produce  Report  publishes  the  following  informa- 
tion concerning  the  present  condition  of  the  growing  crops 
and  fruit  trees.  It  should  be  remarked,  however,  that 
since  the  advices  were  sent  in,  there  has  been  considerable 
rain,  which  has  reached  some  of  the  points  which  stood  In 
need  of  it: 

Nothing  could  be  better  all  through  the  Sacramento 

valley. 

Both  sides  of  the  San  Joaquin  up  to  Fresno  were  all 
right.  Thence  to  Tehachapi  rain  is  wanted.  Some  suf- 
fering. 

All  below  Tehachapi,  including  coast  counties  up  to  San 
Luis  Obispo,  nothing  suffering  as  yet,  but  want  rain  badly. 

San  Luis  Obispo  county  has  had  weather  entirely  differ- 
ent from  its  surroundings.  Our  correspondents  in  all  lo- 
calities report  everything  in  excellent  condition,  and  plenty 
of  moisture. 

Folks  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Salinas  valley  report  rain 
enough,  bnt  ground  cold  and  stuff  not  growing. 

In  the  lower  part  of  the  Salinas  valley,  from  Soledad 
down,  they  want  rain.  Some  suffering;  but  a  good  rain  in 
a  few  days  would  save  most  everything. 

Around  San  Francisco  bay  nothing  could  be  more  favor- 
able.   Rain  has  come  just  right  all  through  the  season. 

Taking  the  reports  from  all  points,  the  acreage  planted 
in  grain  will  be  fully  equal  to  last  year,  favoring  barley. 
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Qe^eaio  Qrops. 


The  Wheat  Crop  of  1893. 
We  find  in  the  Call  a  discussion  of  the  various  reports 
and  estimates  of  the  U.  S.  wheat  crop  of  1893,  which  is  in- 
teresting. It  cites  the  Government  report,  which  figured 
the  crop  at  396,000,000  bushels.  The  surplus  over  from 
previous  crops,  when  it  began  to  be  harvested,  is  known  to 
have  been  81,409,641  bushels.  Thus  the  quantity  available 
for  consumption,  seed  and  export  was  477,000,000  bushels. 
The  quantity  required  for  seed  and  consumption  is  about 
369,000,000  bushels,  and  we  exported  during  that  portion 
of  the  crop  year  which  has  expired  114,000,000  bushels. 
An  addition  of  the  two  calls  for  483,000,000  bushels,  which, 
according  to  the  Government,  is  more  than  existed.  Esti- 
mating the  crop  movement  for  the  crop  year  on  the  basis 
01  the  actual  exports  for  January  and  February,  which  were 
about  24,000,000  bushels,  it  becomes  apparent  that  the 
actual  crop  of  last  year  must  have  been  nearer  450,000,000 
bushels,  which  was  the  estimate  of  the  Cincinnati  Price 
Current,  than  396,000,000  bushels,  which  was  the  estimate 
oi  the  Agricultural  Bureau;  and  this  would  leave  the  coun- 
try absolutely  bare  next  July. 

A  further  confirmation  of  this  view  is  afforded  by  the 
condition  of  the  wheat  market.  If  the  bureau  report  had 
been  accurate  the  country  would  now  have  been  in  the  first 
stages  of  a  wheat  famine,  whereas,  in  fact,  wheat  is  selling 
in  New  York  at  61  yi  cents  and  in  Chicago  the  lowest 
prices  ever  recorded  have  prevailed  for  some  days.  Such 
a  phenomenal  decline  Is,  of  course,  mainly  the  consequence 
of  a  general  discouragement  among  buyers.  For  months 
every  one  who  has  bought  for  the  rise  has  lost  money, 
owing  to  the  absence  of  a  speculative  spirit.  People's  tem- 
per Is  so  depressed  that  nothing  seems  cheap,  and  there 
seems  to  be  no  bottom  to  anything.  This,  of  course,  is  a 
temporary  condition  of  things;  a  turn  in  the  tide  will  come 
before  long.  But  If  there  were  not  enough  wheat  to  go 
round,  as  the  Government  figures  would  imply,  it  would 
not  require  speculation  to  maintain  prices. 

There  are  those,  indeed,  who  are  beginning  to  regard  the 
estimate  of  the  Cincinnati  Price  Current  as  an  underesti- 
mate. They  reason  from  the  course  of  the  markets.  Dur- 
ing the  last  half  of  1893  the  average  price  of  wheat  in  New 
York  was  68.89  cents  per  bushel,  10  cents  lower  than  any 
year  of  which  records  have  been  preserved.  As  above 
stated,  it  is  now  seven  cents  lower.  Such  a  decline  Is  not 
to  be  explained  by  a  scarcity  of  money  in  the  wheat  States, 
or  by  such  extreme  necessity  among  the  farmers  that  they 
have  been  compelled  to  rush  their  stuff  to  market  at  any 
price.  A  more  natural  explanation  is  the  supposition  that 
the  crop  of  1893  was  in  reality  a  very  large  crop  instead  of 
being,  as  we  were  told,  a  very  short  one. 

For  ten  years  the  acreage  planted  in  wheat  in  the  whole 
country  has  not  materially  varied  from  38,000,000  acres. 
It  was  39,000,000  acres  in  1884;  it  ran  down  to  34.000,000 
acres  in  1885;  up  to  39.90o,ooo  million  acres  in  1891,  and 
back  to  38,000,000  acres  in  1892.  On  the  acreage  of  1884 
a  crop  of  512,000,000  bushels  was  raised,  and  on  the  large 
acreage  of  1891  a  crop  of  611,780,000  was  reported,  though 
the  figure  was  probably  exaggerated;  but  t  is  highly  im- 
probable that  the  crop  of  1893  was  only  a  trifle  larger  than 
the  crop  of  1885,  when  only  34,000,000  acres  were  planted 
in  wheat.  It  is  scarcely  credible  that  it  should  have  fallen 
100000,000  bushels  below  the  crop  of  1880,  when  the 
acreage  was  38,000,000  acres.  This  is  so  large  a  country 
and  wheat  is  planted  over  so  wide  a  meridian  that  crop 
failures  here  and  there  from  drought,  or  wet  weather,  or 
frost  or  blight,  or  other  accidents,  rarely  affect  the  aggre 
gate  crop  to  any  material  extent;  where  the  crop  of  on« 
State  is  short  that  of  another  State  Is  bountiful;  the  lean 
areas  balance  the  fat  areas.  It  is  pretty  safe  to  count,  one 
year  with  onother,  on  a  crop  of  about  500,000,000  bushels. 
Where  the  bureau  reports  a  large  excess  over  that  figure  it 
will  have  to  justify  it  by  reportiog  an  increased  acreage 
somewhere,  and  where  it  reports  a  considerable  decline 
from  that  figure,  without  a  clear  exposition  of  a  diminished 
acreage,  its  statements  will  naturally  provoke  challenge 
and  investigation. 

Cheapening  Wheat  at  the  North. 

Prof.  E.  R.  Lake  writes  to  the  Rural  Northwest  that 
Lillis  F.  Smith  of  Endicott,  Wash.,  a  prominent  farmer  of 
more  than  average  enterprise,  has  been  figuring  on  th 
wheat  crop.  He  finds  from  actual  test,  the  past  season 
that  he  can  cut,  thresh  and  sack  his  grain  for  $1.50  per 
acre,  counting  the  yield  at  15  bushels. 

This  work  he  does  with  a  combined  machine  for  this 
purpose.  But  Mr.  Smith  does  not  stop  here.  He  proposes 
to  reduce  the  cost  of  putting  in  the  crop,  and 
will  employ  the  new  Hapgood  seeder,  a 
plows,  harrows  and  seeds  at 


the  whole  being  in  wheat,  if  It  is  not  held  that  all  the  stock 
necessary  to  operate  this  threshing  outfit  is  kept  on  the 
farm.  It  requires  16  horses  to  operate  the  combined 
thresher  and  this  would  incur  considerable  expense,  except 
on  a  large  tract  of  land.  However,  It  is  possible  that  these 
machines  may  become  itinerant  and,  in  this  way,  they 
would  be  a  great  help  to  the  small  farmer  as  well  as  to  the 
large  farmer.  The  seeders  are  but  slightly  more  expensive 
than  a  drill  and  can  be  profitably  owned  by  the  small 
farmer  If  he  can  command  six  horses. 

Still,  what  is  the  trend  of  this  improved  machinery  ?  Is 
it  not  to  tie  up  the  small  farms  into  large  ones  ? — just  the 
opposite  process  that  is  for  our  best  eood,  ultimately  at 
least.  Yet,  withal,  anything  which  offers  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  producing  this  great  cereal,  wheat,  may  profitably 
be  considered  by  our  wheat  ranchers. 

Fntnre  of  Wheat  Growing. 
Is  it  not  true  that  wheat  has  been  getting  cheaper  and 
cheaper  every  year  ?  If  one  thinks  otherwise,  examine  the 
statistics.  Season  after  season  shows  that  the  farmer  gets 
less  and  less  for  his  wheat,  and  this  will  continue  until  we 
cease  to  export  grain  to  foreign  markets. 

Will  ceasing  to  export  increase  the  price  ?  It  will.  The 
home  consumption  of  wheat  in  the  United  States  is  three 
times  the  quantity  shipped  to  Europe,  yet  the  price  of  all 
we  now  consume  is  fixed  by  the  price  of  that  we  export. 
If  the  American  farmers  will  decrease  their  crop  by  one- 
fourth,  they  will  receive  more  for  what  they  then  grow  than 
they  now  receive  for  a  full  crop. 

Whom  do  we  compete  against  ?  Not  England,  France, 
Germany  or  other  nations  like  ourselves,  but  against  India, 
where  labor  is  only  six  cents  a  day,  against  the  cheap  labor 
and  very  low-priced  lands  of  South  America  and  against 
the  servile  labor  and  cheap  lands  of  Russia. 

Yet  in  the  face  of  this  cheap  opposition  we  have  kept  on 
sending  more  and  more  wheat  out  of  the  country.  From 
856  to  i860  we  averaged  16,500,000  bushels  a  year.  From 
875  to  1880  we  averaged  109,000,000  bnshels  a  year, 
while  from  1885  to  1890  the  average  was  113,000,000 
bushels.    For  1893  the  quantity  was  174,826,242  bushels. 

In  this  county  the  low  price  of  wheat  has  cheapened  land 
We  believe  the  same  land  alone  is  not  worth  75  per  cent  of 
what  it  was  five  years  ago.    It  will  not  advance  until  we 
cease  to  grow  less  wheat  or  until  a  change  is  made  in  the 
crops  we  produce. 

Look  at  the  lands  of  Germany  and  France  that  grow 
grain.  They  remain  at  a  good  price  because  the  people 
depend  upon  a  home  market.  Twenty  years  ago  France 
planted  17,000,000  acres  to  wheat.  Tc-day  her  wheat  area 
is  no  greater  than  then.  Ten  years  ago  South  America 
sent  no  wheat  to  England.  In  11  months  of  1893  it 
hipped  more  than  one-fourth  as  much  as  the  United  States. 

We  must  do  one  of  two  things — stop  raising  wheat  for 
export  and  let  the  home  market  increase  the  price  or  else 
change  our  system  of  farming  and  raise  a  variety  of  crops 
The  latter  is  the  best  plan.  Let  the  grain  farmers  of  Butte 
meet  and  discuss  what  crops  they  can  grow  to  the  best  ad 
vantage.  A  dozen  can  be  named  that  will  pay  better  than 
wheat.  There  must  be  a  change,  for  the  price  of  wheat 
will  not  advance. — Oroville  Regls  er. 


end 
that 


to  this 
machine 
a  single  operation.    By  this 
meus  he  claims  he  can"seed  an  acre  for  75  cents,  thus 
hring  the  total  cost  of  a  wheat  crop  to  $2.25  per  acre, 
eluding  a  good  rate  of  interest  on  machinery. 

Certainly  the  estimate  of  yield,  15  bushels,  Is  conserva- 
tive, and  all  of  Mr.  Smith's  estimates  appear  equa  ly  within 
the  range  of  conservatism.    If  the  product  sells  for  30 
cents  per  bushel,  $4  5°  per  acre  that  leaves  $2. 25  the 
profit    With  two  or  three  sections  of  land  under  tillage,  it 
Is  quite  readily  seen  that  a  man  may  make  a  fair  income  at 
these  low  figures.  .  . ...  „ . . 

Now  the  question  arises  as  to  how  much  of  this  big 
farming  "  can  be  carried  on  with  us.  The  Palouse  and  Big 
Bend  countries  will  permit  of  some  of  it.  Of  course,  the 
yield  would  be  much  better  in  most  of  the  Palouse,  whi  e 
it  is  perhaps  about  a  fair  estimate  for  the  Big  Bend.notabl 
exceptions  accounted  for. 

It  is  not  our  aim  as  a  progressive  State  and  people,  to 
show  how  cheaply  large  areas  may  be  handled,  although 
Mr,  Smith's  figures  will  apply  to  a  quarter-sccUOB  WW, 


as  possible,  until  it  is  within  four  inches  from  the  top. 
Over  this  I  scatter  a  little  clean  straw.  I  then  use  small 
boxes,  three  inches  deep,  and  fill  them  nearly  full  with 
nicely  prepared  soil,  and,  after  sowing  my  seed,  place  each 
box  on  the  warm  bed  and  cover  each  one  with  a  pane  of 
glass,  in  order  to  retain  moisture.  It  is  necessary  to  remove 
the  glass  occasionally,  for  the  purpose  of  admitting  fresh 
air.  The  main  bed  will  soon  commence  to  heat,  as  well  as 
the  earth  in  the  box.  Great  care  must  now  be  taken  for  a 
few  days,  otherwise  the  contents  of  the  boxes  might  be- 
come too  warm,  which  would  cause  the  young  plants  to 
grow  tall  and  spindling,  thereby  rendering  them  almost 
worthless.  This  can  be  easily  obviated  by  lifting  the  boxes 
and  placing  under  them  an  inch  board,  or  a  few  bricks.  On 
cold  night  vary  the  boards  or  bricks  as  occasion  may  re- 
quire. In  a  few  days  your  plants  will  be  up  nicely, 
the  heat  of  the  bed  will  gradually  grow  less,  and  the  plants 
will  naturally  favor  themselves  to  the  change. 

You  will  soon  have  what  is  termed  a  "  cold  frame,"  and 
your  plants  will  grow  strong  and  stalky,  providing  care  is 
taken  to  cover  them  during  severe  storms,  as  well  as  in 
cold  days  and  nights.  When  they  are  yet  small,  and  com- 
mence to  crowd  each  other  too  much,  transplant  them  to 
an  open,  sheltered,  raised  bed,  where  they  can  be  cared  for 
until  ready  to  set  out  in  permanent  beds  or  rows. 

Ira  W.  Adams. 
Bay  State  Garden,  Calistoga,  Feb.  17,  1894. 
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An  Early  Start  in  the  Garden  and  How  to  Get  It 
To  the  Editor: — Some  years  ago,  while  I  was  writing 
an  article  for  your  paper,  on  "  California  Vegetable  Grow 
ing,"  and  entered  into  somewhat  minute  details  on  the  sub 
ject,  my  wife  said:  "  What  makes  you  so  particular  about 
describing  every  little  thing;  don't  you  suppose  every  one 
knows  about  that  ?"  I  said  no.  While  there  are  a  few  that 
do,  the  majority  do  not. 

A  few  days  ago  she  was  visiting  a  lady  who  lives  near 
as.  When  her  husband  came  In  she  said:  "  Have  you 
planted  any  onion,  cabbage,  or  lettuce,  seed  yet  ?"  He 
laughed  heartily,  and  replied:  "Why,  no;  it  is  not  time 
yet  to  plant  It."  My  wife  then  told  them  that  we  sold  fine 
heads  of  lettuce  on  New  Year's  Day,  and  also  had  some,  as 
well  as  young  onions,  on  that  day  for  our  dinner,  the  seeds 
of  which  were  planted  on  September  1st. 

Some  of  my  friends  are  commencing  to  come  to  me  for 
cabbage,  onion  and  lettuce  seeds,  and  are  greatly  surprised 
when  I  tell  them  that  if  they  want  these  hardy  vegetables 
early,  they  should  have  sown  the  seeds  by  the  first  of  Sep- 
tember, on  a  raised  bed.  By  so  doing,  the  plants  would 
have  been  ready  to  set  out  after  the  first  rain,  and  they 
would  now  have  plenty  of  fresh  vegetables  for  use  in  their 
families. 

My  land,  as  well  as  a  great  portion  of  the  valley  land 
here,  is  more  or  less  on  the  adobe  order,  and  it  remains 
cold  and  wet  a  long  time  after  the  rain  is  over.  I  find  that 
a  raised  bed  for  early  vegetables  is  some  two  or  three  weeks 
earlier  here  than  those  planted  on  level  ground,  and  by  the 
addition  of  a  little  sand,  and  fine,  light,  rotten  manure  even 
a  greater  difference  is  made.  I  have  also  found  that  vege- 
tables planted  on  the  south  side  of  even  a  picket  fence,  are 
several  weeks  earlier  than  those  planted  on  the  north  side. 

Raising  Tomatoes,  Etc.— How  is  the  time,  In  this  part  of 
the  State,  to  prepare  a  warm  bed  for  tomato  seeds,  as  well 
as  for  some  kinds  of  flower  seeds  for  the  good  wife  who 
wishes  to  raise  a  few  early  flowers.  As  the  following  plan 
gave  me  good  satisfaction  last  year,  and  is  simple  and 
much  easier  than  hot  beds  as  generally  made,  I  will  here 
give  it  for  the  benefit  of  your  numerous  readers:  I  take  a 
dry-goods  box,  three  or  four  feet  long,  two  feet  wide  and 
two  feet  or  more  In  depth.  This  is  about  as  small  as 
should  be;  a  much  larger  one  can  be  used,  if  necessary 
Into  this  I  put  fresh  horse  manure,  and  straw  that  has  been 
used  for  bcddipg,  and  tramp  it  down  occasionally  as  solid 


Growing  Potatoes  by  Irrigation. 
Judge  J.  M.  Stont,  formerly  of  California,  is  now  farm* 
ing  with  irrigation  in  Washington,  and  he  gives  the  inter- 
viewer of  the  Ranch  at  North  Yakima  the  following  outline 
of  his  methods: 

The  first  step  toward  a  good  potato  crop  is  to  get  the 
land  In  good  condition.  As  soon  in  spring  as  it  will  do  to 
go  to  work,  turn  on  the  water  and  get  the  soil  well  moist- 
ened. Following  a  season  like  this,  a  heavy  watering  will 
not  be  necessary.  I  presuppose  the  land  In  good  condition 
last  fall.  When  the  soil  is  right,  put  in  the  plow  and  plant 
as  you  plow.  Do  not  let  the  land  bake.  Drop  potatoes  in 
every  third  or  fourth  furrow. 

I  prefer  cutting  to  a  single  eye  and  placing  six  to  eight 
inches  apart  according  to  variety — Early  Rose,  six  inches; 
Burbank,  eight  Inches. 

I  prefer  to  cover  the  seed  four  to  five  inches.  Harrow 
after  the  planting  and  follow  with  a  smoother,  or  light 
roller.  This  leaves  the  surface  in  fine  condition  for  the 
after  cultivation.  Lay  off  a  ditch  between  the  rows  for  Ir- 
rigating. This  may  be  done  after  the  potato  plants  appear 
above  the  surface. 

When  to  first  turn  on  the  water,  watch  for  indications  of 
getting  too  dry.  When  that  stage  is  reached,  turn  on  the 
water  and  let  It  run  for  24  hours,  then  stop  the  flow;  and 
when  the  land  has  dried  out  enough  to  permit,  run  through 
with  a  small  shovel  plow.  This  done,  the  ditches  must  be 
reopened  to  be  In  readiness  for  the  next  watering.  The 
next  time  water  Is  needed,  let  it  remain  about  the  same 
time  as  before  and  follow  with  a  small  diamond  plow,  throw- 
ing the  dirt  toward  the  potatoes.  A  third  watering  and 
cultivating  will  be  needed.  Do  not  neglect  the  cultivation 
whether  there  be  weeds  or  not.  The  soil  needs  the  stirring. 
The  last  time  will  probably  be  along  about  the  first  of 
August.  Treated  In  this  way,  one  will  be  sure  of  a  good 
crop  of  potatoes  in  this  part  of  the  country. 

The  crop  will  be  uniform  in  size;  but  if  you  keep  on 
watering  late  in  the  season,  you  will  start  new  settings,  and 
the  result  will  be  plenty  of  small  potatoes  and  some  large 
ones  at  digging  time. 

By  planting  the  single  eye  system,  I  think  about  12 
bushels  of  seed  per  acre  are  required. 

For  market  the  Burbank  leads.  The  Peerless  will  yield 
a  bigger  crop,  but  it  is  less  In  demand. 

In  harvesting  I  use  a  plow  rigged  after  a  manner  of  my 
own — a  simple  device,  but  difficult  to  describe  so  that  you 
will  understand  it  without  seeing  it.  Do  not  let  the  pota- 
toes have  the  sun.  As  soon  as  dry,  put  In  sacks  or  in  piles 
and  cover  with  vines  or  other  material.  To  keep  for  winter 
use,  or  through  winter,  place  in  pits,  but  do  not  cover  too 
deeply  at  first.  Provide  for  ventilation  at  top  of  pit.  If 
stored  in  cellar,  keep  from  light  and  air. 

Potatoes  here  are  not  troubled  with  any  kind  of  disease. 
We  have  no  blight,  rot  or  scab.  This  is  the  ideal  potato 
country. 

I  believe  I  was  the  first  to  introduce  sweet-potato  cultiva- 
tion here.  Prepare  the  ground  for  setting  the  plants  the 
same  as  for  the  ordinary  spuds,  except  to  throw  it  Into 
ridges.  Set  the  plants  12  inches  apart  on  top  of  ridge- 
ridges  four  feet  apart.  Irrigate  by  running  water  freely  be- 
tween the  rows.  Fill  to  top  of  ridges,  cut  off  and  let  water 
soak  in.  As  soon  at  dry  enough,  run  through  with  plow  to 
break  up  the  soil. 

You  cannot  grow  the  crop  anywhere  here.  Choose  the 
sandiest  land.  Set  the  plants  as  soon  as  danger  from 
frosts  is  over.  They  yield  pretty  well,  but  not  such  large 
crops  as  in  California— say  five  or  six  tons  per  acre— but 
the  quality  is  good. 

Our  market  Is  good.  We  can  successfully  compete  with 
California  in  the  Sound  markets.  Some  people  have  failed 
with  the  sweet  potato  here,  but  I  think  because  they  did 
not  understand  the  work.  There  is  money  in  them,  how- 
ever, if  properly  handled  throughout.  They  keep  fairly  well 
if  not  watered  too  often. 

I  prefer  the  early  South  Carolina  variety.  Perhaps  the 
yellow  Nansemond  yields  more,  but  the  quality  Is  not  quite 
so  good.  The  South  Carolina  is  sure  to  make  a  fair  crop 
of  excellent  potatoes.  The  Bermuda  I  do  not  remember  to 
have  tried.  _  

One  Way  to  Pole  and  Train  Hops. 
J.  E.  Shannon,  who  has  a  i5J-acre  hopyard  down  the 
river  a  few  miles  from  North  Yakima,  Wash.,  tells  the 
Ranch  that  he  will  adopt  this  method  of  poling  and  train- 
ing: The  pole?  will  bt  ten  feet  long,  set  one  foot  in  tno 
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gronnd,  14  feet  apart.  This  gives  a  pole  to  each  alternate 
hill.  A  No.  12  wire  will  be  stretched  along  the  top  of  the 
poles  east  and  west,  being  fastened  to  each  pole  by  a  staple. 

About  18  inches  below  the  wire,  twine  will  be  drawn  the 
same  way  and  carried  diagonally  to  the  top  of  each  pole, 
making  a  network  all  over  the  field.  From  the  wire  imme- 
diately over  the  unpoled  hills  a  string  will  be  suspended 
and  fastened  at  the  lower  end  to  a  wire  stake  having  a  loop 
at  the  npper  end,  the  other  end  being  Inserted  in  the  ground 
at  the  hop  hill.  This  method  is  calculated  to  enable  the 
vine  to  climb  to  the  string  and  wire,  and  to  exercise  its 
own  sweet  will  as  to  whether  to  go  horizontally  along  the 
string  or  wire  or  up  the  cross  twine  from  pole  to  pole. 

Mr.  Shannon  believes  that  he  has  hit  upon  a  plan  that 
will  give  him  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  hops.  The 
cost  of  wiring  and  twining  the  15}  acres  in  this  way,  in- 
cluding labor,  will  be  about  $175. 

Another  hop-grower  suggests  that  there  is  really  little 
need  of  the  wire  pegs;  In  fact,  that  no  pegs  are  required. 
Just  place  the  end  of  the  twine  a  few  Inches  under  the  soil 
and  tramp  down  hard;  the  string  will  break  before  it  will 
pull  out,  while  the  wire  pegs  are  easily  displaced. 


JIJhe  Irrigation  ist. 


How  Much  Water  Do  Crops  Need  ? 

To  the  Editor: — Major  Powell's  error  (as  quoted  in 
your  issue  of  the  12th)  In  stating  that  24  inches  of  rain  or 
of  irrigation  water  are  necessary  to  raise  two  tons  of  hay 
per  acre,  is  so  serious  that  I  would  like  to  oppose  the  re- 
sults of  a  practical  farmer  to  those  of  a  theoretical  Irriga- 

onist. 

At  several  different  points  on  my  land,  varying  from  25 
feet  to  1000  feet  above  sea  level,  I  have  raised  nowhere 
less  than  1 i  tons  of  wheat  hay  per  acre,  with  a  rainfall  of 
under  9  inches,  at  the  locality  with  the  greatest  fall.  No 
part  of  the  land  was  irrigated,  nor  was  there  any  seepage 
water  to  help  out  the  rainfall.  On  the  low  land  my  60-foot 
well  contained  at  that  time  only  a  foot  of  water,  and  on  the 
high  lands  well  water  is  not  obtainable;  so  much  for  actual 
results. 

As  regards  the  annual  flood  of  24  inches  of  rain  with  which 
Major  Powell  wonld  like  to  overwhelm  us:  In  my  locality, 
and  I  presume  in  other  parts  of  California,  such  a  rainfall, 
unless  spread  evenly  over  eight  months,  would  do  us  more 
harm  than  good.  It  would  be  impossible  to  work  heavy 
adobe  low  lands,  owing  to  miriness.  Could  Major  Powell 
control  the  rainfall  with  that  exactitude  with  which  irriga- 
tion water  can  be  controlled,  my  neighbors  and  myself 
would  ask  him  to  give  us  early  in  November  2  inches,  De- 
cember 2  inches,  January  3  inches,  February  3  inches, 
March  2  inches,  April  2  inches,  making  a  total  fall  of  14 
inches  for  the  year.  With  these  14  inches  of  rain,  it  Is 
with  us  poor  land  or  a  lazy  farmer  which  could  not  produce 
two  tons  of  hay  per  acre.  Any  excess  beyond  these  14 
inches  is,  from  a  hay  standpoint,  likely  to  be  a  misfortune, 
as  tending  to  lessen  the  crop  on  heavy  or  flooded  low  lands. 

Of  course,  I  make  no  claim  that  a  year  with  a  14- inch 
fall  is  necessarily  a  "good"  year.  Five  inches  of  rain  in 
November,  seven  inches  in  December  and  two  inches  in 
January  would  make  a  barren  year  for  most  hay  farmers. 
Much  more  depends  on  timeliness  than  upon  amount,  and 
therein  lies  the  great  economy  of  Irrigation. 

I  venture  to  criticise  Major  Powell's  figures  as  quoted  by 
you,  because  your  rain  tables  and  the  experience  of  great 
masses  of  practical  farmers,  like  myself,  prove  him  to  have 
made  a  very  serious  error,  and  an  error  which  could  have 
been  avoided  by  the  slightest  study  of  crop  reports  and 
rainfall  throughout  California.  Such  an  error  is  inex- 
cusable, when  made  by  a  widely-known  Government 
specialist  whose  opinions  should  be  so  founded  on  practice 
and  theory  as  to  coincide  with  the  experience  of  practical 
farmers.  Such  errors  will  not  only  retard  the  development 
of  our  arid  regions,  but,  worse  than  this,  they  confirm  in  its 
hide-bound  contempt  for  theory  and  modern  practice,  that 
large  class  of  farmers  who  refuse  in  their  work  all  aid  from 
science,  because  some  conspicuous  theorist  occasionally 
goes  wrong. 

To  show  how  unfounded  is  theoretical  irrigation  in  de- 
manding a  24-inch  minimum  fall  to  insure  crops,  cannot 
your  Influential  journal  tabulate  the  hay  crop  per  acre  on 
unlrrigated  land  in  those  parts  of  California  which  last  year 
obtained  less  than  Major  Powell's  24-inch  minimum  rain- 
fall? It  would  need  to  be  remembered  in  studying  such  a 
tabulation  of  crops  and  rainfall,  that  all  rains  before  No- 
vember 1st  are  practically  valueless  for  hay  purposes,  they 
being  lost  by  evaporation  before  the  seed  is  in  the  ground. 

Los  Angeles,  Feb.  24,  1894.  Hacienda. 

[This  Is  just  what  we  expected.  It  seems  almost  in- 
credible that  a  distinguished  investigator  like  Major 
Powell  should  have,  in  this  matter,  forsaken  the  plain  sci- 
entific process  and  have  based  his  claim  upon  such  data  as 
he  eked.  The  proper  way  would  have  been,  of  course,  to 
determine  what  has  actually  been  done  with  specified  rainfall 
during  a  term  of  years  and  from  that  prescribe  the  amount 
needed  for  crops  under  similar  conditions.  We  do  not  de- 
sire to  enter  the  field  at  present  with  the  tabulation  which 
our  correspondent  suggests.  We  prefer  to  hear  from  our 
readers  just  what  they  have  done.  Many  of  them  have 
records  which  show  the  relation  of  rainfall  to  crops  in  their 
own  experience,  and  we  hope  they  will  furnish  the  figures. 
This  will  make  the  discussion  more  direct  and  interesting. 
Generalization  can  come  afterwards.  Let  us  hear  from  all 
what  they  have  done  with  certain  inches  of  rainfall. — Ed. 
Press.] 


ElUIT  0iARKETING. 


What  a  Northern  Grower  Knows  About  Selling 
Fruit. 

As  illustrating  the  change  from  grain  to  fruit  in  other 
parts  of  the  coast  than  California,  we  cite  the  case  of  Dr. 
N.  G.  Blalock  of  Walla  Walla,  Wash.,  who  became  widely 
known  as  a  wheat  king  of  the  Northwest.  The  change  is 
seen  in  the  fact  that  at  a  recent  convention  of  fruit-growers 
at  Spokane  Dr.  Blalock  read  an  essay  on  fruit  picking  and 
packing,  which  will  be  Interesting  to  Californians  and  use- 
ful in  the  good  advice  which  it  contains.  We  quote  as 
follows  : 

Make  your  fruit  attractive  to  buyers.  Never  let  pickers 
pour  fruit  from  one  pail  or  basket  into  another;  that  bruises 
the  fruit  and  cuts  down  the  price.  Give  each  picker  ten 
pails  and  send  a  wagon  along  behind  to  pick  them  up  as 
filled.  Have  an  inspector  at  the  packing-house  to  sepa- 
rate the  fruit  into  grades,  each  grade  of  uniform  size.  The 
automatic  grader  is  provided  with  soft  brushes  that  remove 
all  dust  and  leave  the  fruit  clean  and  fresh-looking. 

Wrap  the  first  grade  of  apples  and  pears  in  soft,  clean, 
white  paper.  The  size  required  varies  according  to  the 
size  of  the  fruit  from  6x8  to  7x9  inches.  In  wrapping  lay 
the  paper  in  bunches  under  your  right  hand.  Place  the 
fruit,  stem  down,  in  the  left  hand,  the  paper  in  the  other, 
and  roll  it  In  two  motions.  Place  in  box,  the  smooth  side 
up  (stem  down),  in  regular  rows  each  way.  I  use  the 
standard  California  style  of  box.  All  grade  apples,  as  well 
as  pears,  should  be  wrapped.  Mine  so  selected  and  packed 
bring  $1.75  to  $2  a  box.  I  believe  that  it  would  pay  to 
wrap  the  second  grade,  especially  when  to  be  shipped  a 
long  distance.  It  does  not  pay  to  ship  third-grade  fruit  ex- 
cept in  a  few  cases  of  fine  varieties  like  Newtown  pippins 
that  sell  well  in  three  grades,  graded  to  size.  My  mistakes 
teach  a  valuable  lesson.  At  first  I  shipped  all  sorts  and 
was  disappointed  in  the  results.  I  investigated  the  Chi- 
cago markets,  and  when  I  saw  other  and  better  fruit  beside 
my  own,  I  quickly  saw  the  reason  of  my  ill "  luck."  Whole 
carloads  netted  me  zero.  Small  or  no  returns  are  usually 
the  fault  of  the  shipper.  Eastern  buyers  acknowledge  the 
high  quality  of  our  fruit,  but  say  it  is  poorly  packed.  My 
present  success  is  in  right  grading  and  packing.  Four 
years  ago  my  orchards  were  unprofitable;  now  they  bring 
$1000  a  carload.  I  only  ship  first-quality  fruit,  graded  in 
two  or  three  sizes. 

Utilise  the  Poorer  Fruit. — I  tried  to  use  the  third  and 
fourth  grade  in  cider  and  vinegar,  but  failed  at  that.  Now 
I  keep  several  hundred  hogs.  The  refuse  fruit  is  mixed 
and  boiled  with  refuse  potatoes,  cabbages  and  other  veg- 
etables and  fed  to  the  pigs.  In  this  way  it  brings  about 
as  high  a  price  as  the  better  fruits  sent  to  market.  Every 
fruit-grower  should  have  hogs,  poultry  and  bees  in  plenty. 
[If  Dr.  Blalock  should  be  sun-drying  fruit  in  California,  he 
might  modify  that  statement.— Ed.  Press.]  The  chicks 
are  profitable  as  insect  scavengers  and  as  fertilizers;  the 
bees  as  pollenizers.  Spraying  the  trees  poisons  very  few 
of  the  bees. 

It  pays  to  dry  or  evaporate  the  high  grade,  overripe 
fruits,  and  also  the  best  of  the  third  and  fourth  grades. 
My  method  is  to  allow  other  people  to  come  on  to  my  farm 
and  take  what  they  want  of  these  grades  and  dry  the  fruit 
for  one-half  of  the  product. 

Marking  the  Packages. — I  mark  every  box  sent  out  on 
each  end  with  my  name,  the  grade  and  variety  as  : 

No.  1.  Blalock.  Newtown  Pippin;  or  No.  2.  Blalock. 
Newtown  Pippin. 

Thus  I  am  building  up  a  reputation  and  selling  by  my 
trademark,  which  a  few  years  ago  had  no  weight. 

I  ship  in  full  carload  lots  only,  and  so  pack  that  the  boxes 
will  fit  perfectly.  Commence  by  laying  down  two 
inch  strips.  On  these  place  the  boxes;  then  nail  strips  on 
to  the  boxes  to  keep  them  fast  in  place,  and  to  maintain  a 
half-inch  air  space  all  around  every  box.  At  each  end  let 
the  strips  project  an  inch  beyond  the  boxes  and  rest  against 
the  end  of  the  car  to  prevent  shifting.  So  arrange  the 
tiers  that  the  air  spaces  will  be  continuous  from  end  to  end 
of  car.  Keep  each  variety  and  each  grade  together,  and  in 
mixed  carloads  each  shipper's  lot  grouped  by  itself  to 
facilitate  handling  at  the  other  end  of  the  route. 

In  packing,  special  care  must  be  taken  to  ship  only  such 
fruits  as  will  bear  transportation  well.  Pears  must  be 
picked  for  long-distance  marketing  at  least  two  weeks 
before  they  would  ripen  if  left  on  the  tree.  Some  of  my 
Clapp's  Favorite  pears  arrived  at  Chicago  In  prime  condi- 
tion, but  went  down  in  five  days,  being  too  nearly  ripe  when 
picked.  Washington  pears  compete  with  California  pears 
in  Eastern  markets;  they  are  of  finer  quality.  But  we 
must  pick  and  grade  and  pack  and  ship  with  equal  care  if 
we  expect  to  win  the  prize  of  high  prices  for  good  fruit. 

The  Standard  Fruit  Package. — The  standard  sizes  of 
fruit  packages  adopted  by  the  Northwest  Fruit-Growers' 
Convention  are  as  follows : 

Apple  boxes — \%%-x.\zx.\\%  inches. 

Pear  boxes — 18^x12x8^  inches. 

Peach  boxes — i8%xii%x4}4  inches. 

Prune  boxes — 18^x1 1^x4  inches. 

Grape  crates,  holding  lour  packages,  16x16x4^  inches. 

All  of  the  above  are  inside  measurements.  The  ends 
of  the  boxes  are  to  be  three-fourths  of  an  inch  thick  and 
made  of  one  piece.  The  sides  and  top  of  the  boxes  are 
to  be  in  one  piece  each.  The  bottom  may  be  in  two  pieces. 


A  Lucky  Throw. 

Young  Harlow,  a  nephew  of  J.  Harlow,  who  is  working 
for  the  latter  down  near  the  lake,  while  plowing  one  day 
last  week,  killed  a  lynx  with  a  monkey  wrench.  The  ani- 
mal was  crouched  in  the  grass  when  discovered  by  the  boy, 
about  forty  feet  distant.    He  threw  the  wrench  at  it  and 


the  heavy  end  struck  the  lynx  full  in  the  forehead,  breaking 
the  skull.  The  beast  measured  18  inches  in  height  by  33 
inches  in  length,  had  a  fine  set  of  whiskers  on  its  chops 
and  tassels  on  its  ears. — Hanford  Sentinel. 


<£>HE  *V*l|NEY/rRD. 


Uprooting  Raisin  Vineyards. 

Essay  read  before  Tulare  Grange  by  Frank  S.  Chapin. 

Under  what  conditions  is  it  wise  to  nproot  raisin  vine- 
yards ?  This  subject  was  assigned  by  the  last  meeting  of 
the  grange  to  the  writer  to  be  brought  before  this  meeting 
in  the  form  of  an  essay.  He  regrets  that  time  does  not 
permit  a  discussion  In  open  grange,  calculated  to  bring  out 
the  experience,  theories  and  remedies  of  many  older  and 
wiser  in  the  business.  Several  years  since  it  was  found 
that  land  in  this  valley  that  had  been  unproductive  could 
be  made,  by  the  use  of  water,  to  excel  the  famous  vine- 
yards of  Spain,  where  raisin-growing  bad  been  a  staple  in- 
dustry for  centuries.  The  goods  had  always  been  con- 
sumed in  small  quantities  at  the  holiday  season,  as  luxuries, 
and  sold  at  corresponding  prices.  Certain  very  careful  and 
systematic  producers,  like  the  late  G.  G.  Briggs  and  Dr. 
Blowers  of  Yolo  and  Miss  Austin  and  Col.  Forsyth  of 
Fresno,  demonstrated  that  we  could  produce  a  larger 
quantity  to  the  acre,  place  them  In  equally  attractive 
packages  and  adopt  such  labor-saving  methods  as  to 
enable  us  to  compete  with  labor  so  much  cheaper  than 
ours,  as  it  is  in  Spain. 

Real  estate  men  Improved  the  opening  to  subdivide  large 
tracts,  acquired  at  little  cost,  upon  the  expectation  that 
anybody  on  any  land  could  achieve  such  results  as  the  few 
they  loved  to  quote  had  done  under  most  favorable  sur- 
roundings. All  were  made  rich  on  paper.  Many  of  the 
vineyards  were  owned  and  some  operated  by  those  who 
hardly  knew  whether  alfalfa  grew  on  grape  vines  or  grapes 
on  alfalfa  trees.  They  knew  their  section  of  the  country 
was  famous  for  the  production  of  grapes  and  alfalfa. 

Land  that  never  could  be  made  to  produce  anything 
else,  was  represented  as  just  the  spot  for  raisin  grapes  and 
both  non-residents  and  farmers  invested  many  a  good  dol- 
lar in  a  hopeless  cause. 

Again,  planters  seemed  to  forget  that  any  section  of 
California  was  subject  to  late  and  early  frosts,  or  that 
raisin  vineyards  must  be  favored  in  those  respects.  Year 
after  year  many  a  one  has  lamented  the  loss  of  his  first 
crop  and  best  crop  and  some  have  lost  vines  and  all. 

Again,  they  reasoned  that  If  some  was  good,  more  was 
better,  and  they  planted  vineyards  upon  land  so  thoroughly 
sub-irrigated  that  the  vines  threw  out  a  rank  growth  and 
the  grapes  kept  on  forming,  but  they  waited  in  vain  for 
them  to  ripen  so  as  to  show  the  amount  of  saccharine 
necessary  for  a  good  raisin. 

As  the  Irishman  said,  all  of  those  vineyards  planted  by 
people  who  knew  nothing  about  it,  all  those  planted  on 
barren  land,  all  those  planted  In  places  too  frosty  or  too 
wet  to  mature  a  raisin  grape,  ought  to  have  been  pulled  up 
before  they  were  planted. 

There  are  hundreds  who  are  pulling  up  good  young  vine- 
yards, because  they  argue  from  the  experience  of  two  sea- 
sons past  and  have  been  so  much  excited  by  partisan 
discussion  of  the  tariff  that  they  think  there  will  never  be 
anything  in  the  business  again.  We  think  that  these  are 
as  much  mistaken  as  those  who  rushed  headlong  into  the 
business  in  the  first  place. 

Raisins  are  a  staple  fruit  product  that  will  always  be  in 
demand,  and  at  a  reasonable  margin  upon  cost  of  produc- 
tion and  distribution  they  are  second  only  to  the  prune  as 
a  cheap  luxury  for  the  poor.  When  they  are  sold  upon 
this  basis  the  consumption  will  far  exceed  the  present  per 
capita  of  1 1 2  pounds  in  America  or  3  pounds  in  England, 
and  may  approach  the  60  pound  per  capita  consumption 
of  the  Fowler  family  in  Fresno.  The  late  remarks  of  our 
Representative  Bowers,  in  Congress,  show  that  many  of 
the  dealers  are  taking  advantage  of  the  competition  to  sell 
among  producers,  but  are  not  trying  to  increase  consump- 
tion by  selling  at  the  lowest  prices  they  can  afford.  The 
butcher  reasons  that  about  so  much  steak  will  be  consumed 
anyway,  and  sells  his  best  cuts  at  15  cents  a  pound  whether 
he  pays  five  cents  or  two  cents  for  his  cattle;  just  so  with 
the  retail  grocer.  But  that  won't  last  long.  One  will  be- 
gin to  crowd  them  as  specialties,  and  sell  upon  the  basis  of 
profit  regulating  staples,  and  that  will  force  competitors  to 
pursue  the  same  course.  As  Mr.  Bowers  says,  the  matter 
of  tariff  cuts  a  very  small  figure  when  compared  with  ex- 
orbitant profits. 

Before  the  late  G.  G.  Briggs  went  largely  Into  the  busi- 
ness, he  visited  every  prominent  raisin  center  in  the  Old 
World,  and  satisfied  himself  that  his  soil  was  so  much 
more  productive,  and  that  he  could  save  so  much  ot  the 
labor  required  by  Spanish  methods,  that  he  could  pay  a 
dollar  a  day  for  labor  and  undersell  the  product  of  their 
cheap  labor,  tariff  or  no  tariff. 

Unscrupulous  packers  have  lowered  the  reputation  of 
California  goods.  Exorbitant  profits  have  prevented  in- 
creased consumption.  A  financial  panic  has  unmanfully 
struck  the  poor  raisin-grower  when  he  was  down.  But  the 
man  who  has  a  good  vineyard,  well  located,  and  is  willing 
to  persevere  until  he  becomes  a  master  of  his  business, 
may  feel  assured  that  the  industry  is  now  passing  through 
its  darkest  days. 

So  long  as  Spanish  competitors  must  Import  from  distant 
countries  commercial  fertilizers  in  steadily  increasing  quan- 
tity, so  long  as  they  remain  wedded  to  their  medieval 
methods  and  must  bear  the  many  burdens  of  their  customs 
and  conditions,  the  independent  proprietor,  in  free  America, 
upon  the  virgin  soil  of  California,  has  little  to  fear  in  an 
even  race. 
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The  Training  of  the  Saddle  Horse. 
Within  a  time  so  recent  that  it  is  in  the  memory  of  men 
not  yet  old,  there  was  comparatively  no  horseback-riding  in 
America  purely  for  pleasure  and  the  benefit  which  the  ex- 
ercise affords.    There  was  horseback-riding,  of  course,  and 
a  good  deal  of  it,  from  the  earliest  days  of  the  colonies;  but 
horses  were  backed  and  ridden  almost  entirely  for  utili- 
tarian purposes,  and  because  the  roads  were  so  poor  that  it 
was  easier  to  go  from  place  to  place  on  horseback,  and  even 
easier  to  carry  merchandise  in  this  primitive  manner,  than 
to  employ  carriages.    Where  this  condition  continued,  and 
this  was  notably  so  in  the  Southern  States,  we  have  for 
several  generations  had  most  excellent  saddle  horses — that 
is,  horses  trained  and  gaited  to  get  over  the  greatest  dis- 
tance in  a  given  time  with  the  least  inconvenience  to  the 
rider.    This  kind  of  horse  is  fonnd  in  greater  perfection, 
perhaps,  in  Kentucky  than  elsewhere;  and  though  he  is  not 
by  any  means  the  ideal  of  what  a  saddle  horse  for  park  use 
or  pleasure-riding  should  be,  still  he  answers  his  purpose 
admirably,  and  is  the  most  distinctive  type  we  have  of  a 
purely  American  saddle  animal.   A  planter  who  wishes  to 
visit  the  various  parts  of  a  large  place,  when  the  weather  is 
warm,  and  also  go  to  the  village  postoffice  for  his  letters, 
very  naturally  prefers  an  animal  which  will  do  what  is 
needed  without  getting  his  rider  into  a  great  heat  so  that  he 
will  have  to  change  his  clothes  when  he  dismounts.  For 
such  work  a  horse  with  a  running  walk,  a  fox-trot,  a  rack 
or,  as  it  is  called  in  the  East,  the  single- foot  serves  the  pur 
pose  very  much  better  than  an  animal  whose  natural  paces 
only— the  walk,  the  jog,  the  canter  and  the  gallop— have 
been  cultivated. 

Where  such  a  horse  is  needed,  there  are  certain  breeds 
in  which  these  paces  have  been  so  long  cultivated  that  these 
artificial  gaits  come  almost,  if  not  quite,  by  second  nature, 
just  as  a  pointer  puppy  will  point  game  even  before  he  has 
been  trained.  In  such  breeds  (the  one  I  most  distinctly 
recall  is  the  Drennon  family  in  Kentucky)  it  is  not  at  all 
difficult  to  take  a  young  horse  and  by  a  little  patience  teach 
him  nearly  all  the  gaits  I  have  mentioned;  and  when  there 
gets  to  be  a  good  understanding  between  rider  and  horse, 
the  latter  goes  from  one  gait  to  another  whenever  he  is 
bidden.  All  these  paces  can  be  taught  to  any  horse  of  ac 
tivlty,  and  not  abnormally  high-strung  and  nervous,  with 
the  exception  perhaps  of  the  running  walk,  which  I  am  in 
clined  to  believe  Is  a  gait  natural  to  some  horses  all  over 
the  world.  It  may  be  that  it  can  be  taught;  but  if  that  be 
so,  I  would  not  know  how  to  begin  the  instruction. 

Fifteen,  and  even  ten,  years  ago  the  horsemanship  of  urban 
gentlemen  seen  riding  in  Central  Park  and  Fairmount,  and 
In  the  parks  of  the  other  great  cities  was  much  inferior  to 
that  which  is  now  common.  The  great  improvement  during 
that  time  has  been  due  to  the  fact  that  horseback-riding  has 
come  to  be  fashionable  for  both  men  and  women,  and  our 
friends  the  doctors  have  been  quite  fond  of  late  of  recognizing 
the  truth  of  Lord  Palmerston's  saying,  that "  The  best  thing 
for  the  inside  of  a  man  is  the  outside  of  a  horse,"  and  of 
prescribing  this  exercise  for  men  who  in  sedentary  pursuits 
are  overworked  either  in  brain  or  in  stomach.  I  cannot 
bring  myself  to  believe  that  the  riding-master,  as  he  gen- 
erally flourishes  in  our  American  cities,  has  had  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  this  improvement,  for  I  have  rarely  seen  a 
riding-master  in  any  of  our  parks  who  himself  practiced 
good  horsemanship.  Most  of  these  teachers  are  Germans, 
and  the  Germans  are  very  thorough  in  whatever  they 
undertake,  but  when  on  horseback  a  German  has  the 
singular  faculty  of  making  his  charge  appear  to  be  acutely 
suffering  and  bunched  up  with  pain.  It  is  singular  that 
the  more  a  horse  appears  to  suffer  the  better  does  his  rider 
seem  pleased.  I  am  convinced  that  the  improvement  we 
have  noted  Is  due  to  practice  and  the  knack  which  Amer- 
icans have  of  applying  the  rules  of  common  sense  to  what- 
ever they  undertake. 

A  man  who  has  not  learned  something  of  riding  had  best 
not  try  to  train  his  own  horse,  for  it  would  be  almost  im- 
possible for  master  and  animal  to  be  educated  at  the  same 
time.  But  when  one  has  once  mastered  the  rudiments  of 
horsemanship  he  should  by  all  means  train  his  horse. 
Until  he  has  taken  a  green  horse — I  do  not  say  an  un- 
broken horse — and  trained  the  animal  to  go  the  various 
gaits  at  command,  he  will  never  know  the  highest  pleasure 
to  be  derived  from  the  exercise.  When  one  has  such  a 
horse  there  is  something  like  a  double  ownership  in  the 
animal,  for  the  master  has  supplied  the  education  which  In- 
creases the  animal's  value  a  hundredfold.  By  a  green 
horse  I  mean  a  horse  that  has  been  bitted  and  backed,  is  no 
longer  afraid  to  let  a  man  mount  into  the  saddle,  and  is 
what  trainers  call  "  bridle- wise."  And  yet  it  is  a  pity  that 
a  gentleman  wanting  to  turn  out  a  perfect  saddle  horse 
could  not  have  him  in  the  very  beginning,  and  by  patience 
and  gentleness  get  the  confidence,  respect  and  affection  of 
the  animal.  The  breaking  of  colts  in  this  country  is 
usually  very  roughly  done,  the  young  horse  being  con- 
quered in  the  end  by  the  greater  persistency  and  ingenuity 
of  man.  The  method  usually  employed  is  only  a  little  less 
crude  than  the  "broncho-busting"  practiced  on  the  wild 
horses  of  the  West,  where  a  pony  is  lassoed,  thrown,  sad- 
dled, mounted,  and  ridden  nntil  its  strength  is  exhausted 
and  the  animal  mast  give  up.  These  rough  methods  very 
frequently  spoil  the  mouth  of  a  horse,  and  without  a  good 
mouth  we  can  never  have  a  good  saddle  horse.  And  then, 
again,  the  temper  is  often  hopelessly  spoiled,  and  many  of 
the  "busted  bronchos"  are  cruel  buck-jumpers  to  the  end. 

Rarey,  the  great  horse-trainer,  had  three  cardinal  prin- 
ciples upon  which  he  worked  :  ist,  that  a  horse  is  so  consti- 
tuted by  nature  that  he  will  not  offer  resistance  to  any  de- 
mand which  he  fully  comprehends,  If  made  in  a  way  con- 
sistent with  nature;  2d,  that  he  has  no  consciousness  of 
his  strength  beyond  his  experience,  and  can  be  handled 
according  to  man's  will,  without  notice;  3d,  that  man  can, 
in  compliance  with  the  laws  of  the  horse's  nature,  by  which 


he  examines  all  things  new  to  him,  take  an  object,  how- 
ever frightful,  provided  it  does  not  inflict  pain  around  or 
over  or  on  the  horse,  without  causing  him  to  fear. 

The  world  long  ago  accepted  the  first  two  of  these  prin- 
ciples without  reserve,  and  the  third  with  limitations.  We 
have  all  seen  imitators  and  successors  of  Rarey  give  ex- 
hibitions which  went  far  toward  proving  the  third  also  to 
be  true.  But  so  far  as  saddle  horses  are  concerned,  a 
trainer  has  not  much  use  for  Rarey's  methods,  and  need 
not  bother  even  about  the  third  principle.  We  do  not 
wish  to  ride  horses  without  bridles,  nor  do  we  often  need 
to  beat  a  drum  in  the  saddle;  and  still  less  frequenty  Is  it 
desirable  that  a  lot  of  tin  pans  should  be  tied  to  a  saddle 
horse's  tail.  The  English  method,  somewhat  practiced  in 
this  country  also,  of  gradually  accustoming  the  colt  to 
the  halter,  then  to  the  bit  and  later  on  driving  him  around 
in  a  circle  with  a  simple  harness  consisting  of  surciDgle  and 
crupper,  with  check-rein  and  martingale  attached  above  and 
below,  a  long  single  rein  being  fastened  to  the  bit  and  held  in 
the  hand  of  the  trainer,  is  excellent,  and  gets  a  young  horse 
accustomed  to  being  handled  long  before  he  is  mounted. 
And  then  the  horse  learns  something  of  the  meaning  of 
the  bit.  Several  times  every  day  for  several  days  before 
a  colt  is  mounted  he  should  be  taken  through  this  exer- 
cise, which  is  called  "lunging,"  with  the  addition  of  a 
saddle  on  his  back.  The  stirrups  upon  such  occasion  when 
the  young  horse  Is  saddled  should  be  jerked  down  several 
times,  so  as  to  show  him  there  is  no  harm  in  them.  But 
nothing  should  be  done  roughly  or  impatiently.  When 
the  rider  is  ready  to  mount  he  should  put  his  foot  in  the 
stirrup  and  raise  himself  quietly  several  times  from  the 
ground;  then,  when  he  finally  mounts,  he  should  do  it  as 
gently  as  possible,  and  then  sit  still  for  a  while,  so  that  the 
colt  may  get  used  to  the  unaccustomed  weight,  and  when 
he  starts  off  he  should  go  as  slowly  as  the  colt  can  be  per- 
suaded to  move,  or,  if  the  colt  will  not  move  at  once,  do 
not  urge  him  but  wait  his  convenience;  or  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  colt  will  bolt,  there  is  nothing  else  to  be  done 
than  to  "  stay  with  him,"  as  they  say  in  the  West,  and  see 
the  thing  out.  But  with  gentleness  and  patience  there  is 
rarely  any  great  amount  of  trouble. 

Once  having  got  a  horse  used  to  carrying  weight  and  to 
obeying  the  pressure  of  the  bit  to  one  side  or  the  other, 
his  education  in  the  gaits  should  begin.  Such  a  horse  is 
what  I  have  termed  a  "green  horse,"  and  if  he  has  got 
thus  far  and  his  mouth  has  not  been  spoiled,  so  that  he  is 
neither  oversensitive  to  the  restraints  of  the  bit  nor  in- 
different to  them,  he  can  be  converted  in  two  or  three 
months  into  as  perfect  a  park  horse  as  his  capacity 
admits  of. 

Every  saddle  horse  should  be  a  good  walker.  To  walk 
a  horse  must  have  his  head  at  liberty,  for  if  his  bit  be 
pressed  upon  his  slow  gait  will  be  what  the  English  call  a 
"jog  trot."  There  is  very  little  use  in  trying  to  make  a 
young  and  mettlesome  horse  walk  when  fresh  from  the 
stable.  Therefore  this  branch  of  his  education  is  more 
readily  taught  when  he  has  been  ridden  some  time  and  is 
leg-weary.  The  only  method  is  to  bring  the  animal  to  a 
standstill,  loosen  the  rein  and  let  him  take  his  own  course, 
and,  each  time  he  breaks  into  a  jog  or  trot,  bring  him  to  a 
standstill  and  repeat  the  operation.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
training  of  a  horse  requiring  more  patience  than  this.  Trot- 
ting is  a  natural  gait,  but  untrained  horses  are  disposed  to 
break  at  once  Into  a  canter  or  gallop.  To  teach  a  horse  to  trot 
easily  under  the  saddle  the  rider  should  bear  firmly  and 
steadily  upon  the  horse's  mouth  by  means  of  the  snaffle,  lean 
slightly  forward  in  the  saddle,  press  the  legs  against  the 
horse's  sides,  and  use  the  peculiar  click  of  the  tongue 
which  serves  as  the  encouragement  of  the  horse  on  all 
occasions.  If  he  be  disposed  to  canter  even  now,  the  right 
hand  should  be  placed  upon  his  neck  to  press  his  head 
down,  and  If  this  do  not  accomplish  the  desired  result,  the 
right  hand  should  be  used  to  twist  the  horse's  ear.  This 
will  certainly  make  him  put  his  head  down  and  turn  his 
gait  into  a  trot.  A  few  lessons  such  as  this  will  teach  a 
horse  to  trot  whenever  the  rider  bears  upon  the  snaffle  and 
touches  the  neck  with  his  right  hand.  It  is  easier  upon 
both  horse  and  rider  in  the  trot  for  the  latter  to  rise  with 
the  motion  of  the  horse.  At  the  precise  moment  when  the 
hind  and  fore  legs  are  making  their  effort  to  throw  the 
horse  forward  in  progression,  the  body  of  the  rider  is 
thrown  forcibly  into  the  air,  in  some  horses  to  so  great  an 
extent  as  to  make  the  young  rider  feel  as  if  he  would  never 
come  down  again.  After  reaching  the  utmost  height,  how- 
ever, the  body  falls,  and  reaches  the  saddle  just  in  time  to 
catch  the  next  effort,  and  so  on  as  long  as  the  trot  lasts. 
In  this  way  the  horse  absolutely  carries  no  weight  during 
half  the  time,  and  the  action  and  reaction  are  of  such  a 
nature  that  the  trot  is  accelerated  rather  than  retarded  by 
the  weight.  In  the  trot  the  foot  should  bear  strongly  on 
the  stirrup,  so  that  the  elasticity  of  the  ankle  takes  off  the 
jar  and  prevents  the  double  rise,  which  is  apt  to  be  pro- 
duced with  some  rough  horses.  The  knees  should  always 
be  kept  exactly  in  the  same  place,  without  the  shifting  mo- 
tion which  is  so  common  with  bad  riders,  and  the  legs 
should  be  held  perpendicularly  from  the  knees  downwards. 
The  chest  should  be  well  forward  and  the  waist  In,  the 
rise  nearly  upright,  but  slightly  forward,  as  easily  as  can 
be  effected  without  effort  on  the  part  of  the  rider,  and 
rather  restraining  than  adding  to  the  throw  of  the  horse. 

An  easy  canter,  like  a  low  voice  in  a  woman,  is  a  most 
excellent  thing.  A  saddle-horse  without  a  good  canter 
would  be  valueless,  but  fortunately  he  is  very  easily 
trained  in  this  gait.  Notwithstanding  this,  it  is  very  com- 
mon to  see  in  the  American  parks  horses  that  canter  as 
awkwardly  as  cows  gallop.  This  is  always  the  fault  of  the 
rider.  Even  the  German  riding-master  gets  a  tolerably 
good  canter  out  of  his  suffering  charger.  In  the  trot  the 
snafie  is  used;  in  the  canter  the  curb.  It  is  best  to  start  a 
horse  into  a  canter  from  a  walk  or  a  jog,  but  it  is  some- 
times necessary  to  push  him  In  the  beginning  of  his  educa- 
tion from  a  trot  into  a  gallop,  and  then  by  a  firm  but  gr.it le 
pull  upon  the  curb  restrain  him  into  a  canter.  While  a 
horse  Is  In  a  canter  this  firm  and  gentle  hold  upon  his 
mouth  should  always  be  maintained,  as  otherwise  he  will 
wobble  about  in  his  gait  as  a  cow  does.    It  is  always  de- 


sirable to  choose  for  a  horse  which  leg  he  shall  lead  of! 
with,  and  also  to  teach  him  to  change  his  lead  at  the  will 
of  the  rider.  Every  horse  In  starting  to  canter  turns  him- 
self slightly  across  his  line  of  progress  in  order  to  enable 
him  to  lead  with  the  left  he  thereby  advances.  Thus,  sup- 
posing a  horse  is  going  to  lead  with  the  off  fore  leg,  he 
turns  his  head  to  the  left  and  his  croup  to  the  right,  and 
then  easily  gets  his  off  fore  leg  before  and  his  near  leg  be- 
hind into  the  line  which  is  being  taken.  Now,  to  compel 
him  to  repeat  this  action,  it  is  only  necessary  to  turn  him 
the  same  way,  by  pulling  his  head  to  the  left  and  by  touch- 
ing him  with  the  left  heel,  after  which  he  is  made  to  canter 
by  exciting  him  with  the  voice  or  whip,  while  restraining 
him  with  the  curb.  When  the  lead  is  commenced  the  hold 
on  the  curb  and  the  pressure  of  the  legs  should  be  equal; 
but  if  while  the  canter  is  maintained  it  is  desired  to  change 
the  leading  leg,  the  horse  should  be  collected  and  roused 
by  the  bit  and  voice,  and  then  the  rider  should  reverse  the 
pull  of  the  reins  and  the  pressure  of  the  legs  from  that 
practiced  at  the  beginning,  so  as  to  turn  the  horses  head 
on  the  other  side.  This  will  generally  compel  him  to 
change  his  lead. 

The  gallop  Is  a  natural  gait,  and  all  the  rider  needs  to  do 
is  to  keep  a  firm  hold  on  the  mouth  with  the  snaffle  and  to 
sit  low  and  back  in  the  saddle.  These  are  the  gaits  de- 
sirable, in  my  opinion,  in  a  park  horse;  but  every  saddle- 
horse  horse  should  be  taught  also  to  jump.  Most  active 
horses  jump  naturally,  aad  many  of  them  seem  absolutely 
to  love  it.  But  it  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  get  a 
horse  to  dread  to  jump.  This  comes  about  frequently  by 
reason  of  jumping  a  green  horse  so  much  in  the  beginning 
of  his  training  that  he  gets  sore,  and  the  effort  to  rise  and 
the  jar  of  landing  are  both  painful  to  him.  At  first  start- 
ing out,  take  very  low  objects  to  jump,  and  go  at  them 
slowly.  Only  jump  once  or  twice  a  day  till  the  animal  is 
well  accustomed  to  it,  and  gradually  increase  the  height  of 
the  jump  and  the  number.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  remember 
that  in  jumping  a  horse  over  an  elevation — that  is  a  log, 
fence,  or  hurdle — you  cannot  go  at  it  too  slowly,  while  in 
going  over  water  you  cannot  go  too  fast,  for  in  the  last  case 
the  horse  needs  momentum  to  carry  him  over  the  brook  or 
ditch.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  nonsense  talked  about  lift- 
ing a  horse  over  a  fence  or  brook.  A  rider  cannot  lift  a 
horse  any  more  than  he  can  raise  himself  by  his  own  boot- 
straps. But  he  can  rouse  and  collect  the  horse  and  com- 
municate to  the  beast  his  own  courage  and  determination. 

I  have  said  that  the  running  walk,  the  fox-trot,  and  the 
rack  or  single-foot  are  the  distinctive  Southern  or  Ken- 
tucky gaits.  I  regret  to  say  also  that  some  riders  in  the 
section  alluded  to  do  not  scorn  to  use  pacers,  or  side- 
wheelers,  as  they  are  sometimes  called.  There  are,  to  be 
sure,  pacers  and  pacers.  Some  of  them  do  their  work  in 
such  fashion  that  it  is  very  easy  on  the  riders,  while  others 
shake  the  occupant  of  the  saddle  in  such  a  peculiar  way 
that  the  only  possible  seat  is  no  seat  at  all,  for  the  rider 
must  rise  in  his  stirrups,  catch  hold  with  his  knees  as 
tightly  as  possible,  and  remain  rigidly  fixed  till  the  gait  has 
been  changed  or  the  beast  has  been  stopped.  The  gait  of 
the  jennet,  which  was  so  much  used  by  the  ladles  and 
leisure-loving  monks  of  the  Middle  Ages,  when  moved  out 
out  of  a  walk  was  a  pace,  but  it  was  of  an  easy  and  gentle 
nature  and  nothing  approaching  that  of  the  animals  which 
get  over  a  mile  in  something  near  two  minutes.  The  run- 
ning walk  is  most  peculiar,  but  it  has  the  great  advantage 
of  being  at  once  easy  on  both  horse  and  rider. 
It  Is  a  walking  front  and  a  canter  behind.  I  believe 
that  when  a  horse  acquires  this  gait  he  drops 
into  it  of  his  own  accord.  I  have  known  all 
kinds  of  horses,  from  thoroughbreds  to  Indian  ponies, 
to  have  it.  On  a  decent  road  or  over  a  prairie  a  horse  can 
go  this  gait  at  the  rate  of  eight  or  nine  miles  an  hour.  The 
fox-trot  Is  very  much  the  same  as  the  jog-trot,  and  is  the 
intermediate  gait  between  the  walk  and  the  real  trot.  The 
horse  does  not  lunge  out  as  he  does  in  the  trot,  and  yet  he 
moves  his  feet  more  quickly  than  in  the  walk.  To  sit 
solidly  in  the  saddle  and  use  both  snaffle  and  curb  slightly 
will  soon  convert  the  ordinary  jog  into  a  fox-trot.  If,  how- 
ever, the  horse  be  urged  beyond  his  own  inclination  in  this 
gait,  it  will  at  once  be  changed  either  Into  the  trot  or  the 
rack. 

While  it  takes  more  patience  to  educate  a  horse  to  walk 
than  to  go  any  of  the  other  gaits,  it  takes  more  horse  sense 
to  teach  a  horse  to  rack  than  is  required  in  giving  him  any 
other  accomplishment.  And  the  teacher's  patience,  too, 
must  be  of  prime  quality.  This  is  not  the  case  with  horses 
that  rack  almost  by  a  second  nature  because  sires  and 
dams  for  several  preceding  generations  have  done  so.  I 
am  speaking  of  the  ordinary  green  horse  fitted  by  general 
conformation  for  use  under  the  saddle.  When  the  jog-trot 
has  been  converted  into  the  fox-trot  the  horse  Is  ready  to 
take  his  first  lesson  In  racking.  In  this  gait  only  the  curb 
is  used,  and  Indeed  the  curb  is  the  cause  of  it.  If  you 
urge  a  horse  out  of  a  jog,  bis  natural  impulse  is  to  go  into 
a  trot.  If,  however,  you  raise  his  head  with  the  curb,  hold- 
ing your  hand  high,  you  will  interfere  with  this  natural  im- 
pulse, and  the  horse  will  move  forward  with  accelerated 
speed,  but  in  a  kind  of  prance,  part  jog  and  part  trot.  By 
repeating  this  operation  very  often  the  horse  soon  acquires 
a  gait  of  his  own,  which  is  called  the  rack  or  single-foot.  It 
is  more  distinctly  an  artificial  gait  than  any  other,  and  no 
two  horses  ever  do  it  exactly  alike.  The  sounds  made  on 
the  earth  by  the  feet  of  a  racking  horse  are  peculiarly 
rhythmical,  and  and  one  acquainted  with  the  gait  can  de- 
termine it  by  this  sound  even  when  the  horse  is  not  in 
sight.  To  keep  a  horse  at  it  for  any  distance  Is  a  great 
hardship  on  the  animal.  The  rider,  however,  usually  sits 
as  easily  as  in  a  rocking-chair  by  his  fireside.  Some  horses 
have  acquired  great  bursts  of  speed  at  this  gait,  and  I  have 
seen  them  in  the  fair  rings  in  Kentucky  going  so  fast  that 
I  thought  the  rate  was  quite  up  to  a  mile  in  three  minutes. 
It  is  a  fortunate  circumstance,  I  think,  that  the  popularity 
of  this  gait  is  comparatively  local. 

If  a  horse  have  a  habit  of  shying,  it  Is  usually  due  to 
timidity,  defective  eyesight,  or  downright  "  cussedness." 
In  the  two  former  cases  the  best  way  to  break  him 
is  to  show  him  that  there  is  no  harm  in  what  has 
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frightened  him.  But  he  should  never  be  whipped  after 
he  has  passed  the  object  at  which  he  has  shied.  Nor 
should  a  rider  in  approaching  an  object  at  which  he  sus- 
pects his  horse  will  shy  communicate  this  fear  to  the  horse. 
Wait  till  the  horse  gives  the  signal,  and  then  be  firm  and 
gentle.  When  viciousness  pure  and  simple  makes  a  horse 
shy,  he  should  be  whipped  out  of  it,  and  if  the  owner  have 
not  the  courage  to  do  this  the  horse  should  be  sold  to  a 
firmer  master.  A  rearing  horse  can  usually  be  cured  with 
a  martingale  fastened  to  his  bit.  A  kicking  horse  should 
have  his  head  held  high  with  a  snaffle.  A  shouldering 
horse — that  is,  one  who  tries  to  rub  his  master  off  by  get- 
ting against  a  wall  or  fence  or  tree — should  have  his  head 
turned  sharply  toward  the  object  he  rubs  against.  The 
natural  inclination  of  a  rider  is  to  do  the  opposite.  Stum- 
bling can  be  cured  by  trotting  a  horse  through  plowed 
ground  with  a  loose  snaffle-rein.  When  a  horse  runs  away 
— if  there  be  space  enough — the  best  method  is  to  take  a 
firm  seat  and  a  good  hold  and  let  him  have  his  run  out. 
Unfortunately,  horses  nearly  always  choose  a  crowded 
place  in  which  to  get  frightened.  A  strong  rider  with  a 
good  curb  can  usually  keep  his  horse  from  bolting.  If  he 
cannot,  he  should  keep  as  cool  as  possible  and  do  the  best 
he  can,  being  guided  by  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 
But  there  ought  not  to  be  much  danger  from  horses  run- 
ning away  under  the  saddle.  The  man  communicates  his 
own  courage  or  his  own  timidity  to  his  horse,  and  in  riding 
and  training  this  should  never  be  lost  sight  of.  This  sym- 
pathy between  horse  and  rider  is  so  complete  that  the 
saddle-horse  is  never  seen  in  perfection  except  when  ridden 
by  the  man  who  has  trained  him  to  his  gaits  and  taught 
him  his  manners. — John  Gilmer  Speed  in  Lipplncott's  for 
March. 


Ill  he  D/ciry. 


Experience  With  Calf  Diseases. 
The  babies  of  the  herd  are  always  a  factor  of  much  con- 
cern to  the  dairyman  and  accounts  of  escape  from  vexing 
maladies  are  of  constant  interest.  We  find  in  Hoard's 
Dairyman  two  chapters  from  the  experience  of  New  York 
dairymen  which  may  be  of  assistance  to  some  of  our  read- 
ers. 

One  writes  of  what  he  calls  "calf  cholera,"  and  says  he 
has  been  subject  to  a  visitation  of  it  at  Intervals  of  two  to 
three  years  for  a  long  time,  and  having  tried  every  cure 
that  skill  could  recommend  or  ingenuity  suggest,  all  to  no 
purpose,  as  he  invariably  lost  from  six  to  twelve  calves  in 
succession,  every  one  born  in  the  period  of  infection  dying 
in  from  two  to  four  days.  He  continues:  "  One  can  stand 
it  when  its  ravages  are  confined  to  scrubs  or  natives,  but 
when  it  comes  to  blooded  calves  from  Imported  88  pound 
cows  it  is  another  thing.  A  few  years  ago  I  had  an  out- 
break of  it  and  lost  nine  calves  one  after  another,  not  rais- 
ing one  of  the  number,  and  I  began  to  despair  of  getting 
any  calves  that  year  to  replenish  my  young  stock,  but  hav- 
ing three  more  fine,  full-blood  Holstein-Frlesian  cows 
shortly  due  to  calve,  I  thought  to  try  one  more  experiment 
and  am  very  glad  I  did  so,  as  I  am  perfectly  convinced 
that  I  have  solved  the  problem  of  how  to  circumvent  the 
dreadful  scourge. 

"  My  plan  was  this,  to  remove  the  cows  before  parturition 
from  the  atmosphere  of  the  infected  barn,  which  I  believed 
to  be  so  perfectly  filled  and  saturated  with  the  germs  of  the 
disease,  that  the  first  breath  of  life  the  calf  drew,  was  as 
effectually  his  death  warrant  as  though  his  head  had  been 
cut  off.  About  one  mile  distant,  a  neighbor  had  an  un- 
occupied barn,  which  he  kindly  lent  me  for  my  experiment. 
Four  days  after  removal,  one  of  them  had  a  nice,  large, 
healthy  calf,  which  I  left  with  her  till  six  days  old,  when  I 
brought  it  home  and  it  grew  up  and  I  sold  it  for  $ioo  when 
one  year  old.  The  other  two  came  in  in  proper  season, 
within  12  days  of  removal,  and  with  like  results,  and  I  had 
three  calves  to  raise  that  season.  Two  of  them  had  the 
merest  symptoms  of  the  disease,  but  not  enough  to  inter- 
fere with  thrift  or  growth  in  the  least. 

"  The  result  was  a  great  encouragement  and  I  looked 
forward  to  the  next  onslaught  of  the  curse  with  much  more 
confidence  of  coming  out  top.  Two  years  after  I  had  four 
or  five  die,  but  as  they  were  grades  or  natives,  I  did  not 
think  it  would  pay  to  try  and  keep  them  alive  till  they  had 
filled  the  brief  time  alloted  to  the  old-fashioned  "deacon" 
of  the  dairy.  They  all  died  at  from  two  to  four  days  old. 
Having  some  full-blood  cows  soon  to  calve,  I  would  re- 
move one  when  just  about  ready.  Sometimes  she  would 
be  away  from  home  but  a  few  hours,  as  a  neighbor  but 
about  40  rods  away,  gave  me  permission  to  use  his  barn, 
and  although  his  own  cows  were  quartered  there,  there 
was  no  signs  of  the  disease  developed  among  them.  This 
trial  was  an  exact  duplicate  of  the  first  in  all  its  good  re- 
sults, with  the  added  experience  that  if  only  a  few  of  the 
first  hours  of  the  young  calf  s  existence  were  spent  in  an  at- 
mosphere free  from  the  germs  of  the  disease,  the  same  re- 
sults were  always  attained  and  they  were  able  to  be  brought 
home  and  to  successfully  cope  with  it.  Well,  this  was 
very  encouraging  and  looked  as  though  I  had  hit  the  hail 
on  the  head,  but  recognizing  the  liability  of  inaccuracy  of 
observation  of  the  unprofessional  mind,  and  the  possibility 
of  attributing  my  success  to  other  than  real  causes,  I 
awaited  the  next  round  of  the  lately  fatal  malady,  which 
was  delayed  three  years,  but  nevertheless  when  called  to 
time  was  conquered  by  a  repetition  of  former  tactics,  and  I 
now  fully  believe  that  I  can  raise  all  calves  that  are  desired, 
by  removal  of  dam  before  birth  to  an  unaffected  locality. 
I  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Smith  in  thinking  his  calves  dis- 
eased before  birth,  as  mine  were  all  big  lusty  fellows,  and 
would  suck  or  drink  the  first  time  with  a  healthy  relish,  but 
by  the  next  meal  would  show  signs  of  a  deranged  digestion, 
accompanied  with  pain  and  loss  of  appetite,  sinking  of  eyes 
into  head,  coldness  and  an  offensive  discharge  from  bowels, 
like  whey  in  appearance.    On  removal  of  skin  the  blood  is 


found  to  be  nearly  all  gone  and  the  skin  to  adhere  to  the 
flesh,  which  is  dark  and  dry,  showing  by  its  inflamed  ap- 
pearance that  it  has  been  the  battle  ground  of  the  myriad 
hosts  of  bacteria  invading  the  organism." 

LIME  WATER  FOR  YOUNG  CALVES. 

J.  S.  Shattuck,  another  dairyman,  seems  to  rely  upon 
aiding  digestion  than  upon  seeking  to  escape  from  bacteria. 
He  writes:  About  seven  years  ago  my  young  calves  com- 
menced dying  very  much  as  Mr.  Smith  describes  his,  and 
the  disease  spread  to  older  calves  that  were  sucking  the 
cows.  I  lost  calves  that  were  three  weeks  old  and  fat,  and 
from  that  time  until  the  present  season  have  had  more  or 
less  trouble,  although  my  calves  have  usually  lived  from 
two  days  to  a  week  old.  In  a  few  instances  they  have 
died  in  12  to  24  hours  after  birth,  and  it  did  not  seem  to 
make  any  difference  whether  they  sucked  or  were  immedi- 
ately taken  away  from  their  mothers  and  fed. 

In  the  winter  and  spring  of  1892  I  had  the  most  trouble 
in  my  herd;  in  fact,  I  nearly  gave  up  being  able  to  raise  a 
calf,  when  a  neighbor  advised  me  to  try  lime-water.  I  had 
a  good  subject  at  the  time,  a  calf  three  days  old,  that  was 
so  near  gone  that  he  could  barely  stand  alone  when  lifted 
up.  His  nose  and  mouth  were  nearly  as  cold  as  those  of  a 
dead  calf.  I  gave  him  half  a  pint  of  new  milk  with  three 
tablespoonfuls  of  lime-water,  and  in  six  hours  gave  him  one 
pint  of  milk  with  same  amount  of  lime-water.  This  ration 
was  given  at  night,  and  to  my  surprise  the  calf  was  alive  in 
the  morning.  The  dose  was  repeated  three  times  that  day, 
and  the  next  day  I  added  two  raw  eggs.  The  fourth  day 
the  calf  got  up  and  began  to  show  signs  of  wanting  some- 
thing to  eat,  and  I  increased  the  ration  of  milk  and  eggs 
gradually  for  a  few  days,  and  the  calf  was  completely  cured 
and  never  showed  any  signs  of  scouring  after  that.  From 
the  success  I  had  met  with  that  one  calf,  1  was  encouraged 
to  try  again  and  went  through  about  the  same  process  with 
four  more  calves  the  same  spring,  and  I  have  five  heifers 
coming  two  years  old  that  are  good  and  healthy. 

These  calves  lay  from  two  to  four  days  more  dead  than 
alive,  and  I  expected  to  find  them  dead  every  time  I  went 
to  the  barn.  Of  course,  when  a  calf  dies  before  it  is  12 
hours  old,  nothing  could  save  It;  but  I  have  never  thor- 
oughly tried  the  lime-water  remedy  on  a  calf  that  has  lived 
six  hours  after  the  first  dose,  without  I  have  saved  It.  I 
hope  the  disease  has  rnn  out,  as  I  have  not  seen  any  symp- 
toms of  it  this  season  in  my  herd. 

I  think  we  have  learned  a  thing  at  the  Shattuck  farm 
that  will  save  the  women  lots  of  work  where  they  have  to 
warm  skim  milk  for  the  calves;  that  is,  to  warm  the  milk 
with  boiling  hot  water.  The  calves  seem  to  do  better  than 
when  there  is  no  water  mixed  with  the  milk.  I  am  unable 
to  account  for  it  in  any  way,  unless  pure  skim  milk  is  too 
rich  food  for  the  young  calf's  stomach. 


How  to  Use  the  Babcook  Test. 
So  many  of  our  readers  are  using  the  Babcock  test, 
e'lher  in  creameries  or  for  testing  the  comparative  value  of 
their  cows  in  the  dairy,  that  the  following  practical  sugges- 
tions for  its  operations,  which  £.  H.  Farrington  gives  In 
'the  Agriculturist,  will  be  widely  useful.  Mr.  Farrington 
writes: 

When  the  inventor  gave  this  method  of  milk  testing  to 
the  public,  it  was  first  tried  by  chemists  of  experiment 
stations,  or  persons  who  were  somewhat  familiar  with  the 
chemical  actions  involved  in  the  process.  They  found  the 
results  obtained  by  it  were  accurate  as  compared  with 
those  of  the  gravimetric  methods  they  had  previously  used 
for  getting  the  per  cent  of  fat  in  milk;  and  to  them  the 
making  of  a  test  was  wonderfully  simple.  The  directions 
sent  out  by  Dr.  Babcock  with  this  test  were  sufficient  in- 
structions for  that  class  of  workers  to  get  good  results.  As 
its  field  of  usefulness  broadened  and  the  men  that  milked 
the  cows  began  to  use  the  tester,  It  was  soon  discovered 
that  the  Babcock  milk  test  was  not  an  automatic  machine. 
Although  very  simple  to  a  chemist  it  was  found  to  be  not 
like  a  clock,  which  only  needed  to  be  wound  up  and  left  to 
run  itself  for  ten  minutes  to  give  accurate  results,  but  the 
wheels  must  be  watched,  the  milk  properly  mixed,  and  the 
strength  of  the  acid  be  correct. 

Experience  with  this  test,  which  was  in  constant  use  at 
the  World's  Fair  dairy  test,  taught  us  to  keep  a  watchful 
eye  on  the  following  points:  The  mixing  and  temperature 
of  the  milk;  strength,  temperature  and  quantity  of  the  acid, 
and  the  need  of  keeping  the  acid  bottle  corked  up  when 
not  in  use.  Also  measuring  and  mixing  the  acid  and  milk 
in  the  test  bottle,  adding  the  hot  water,  measuring  the  fat 
and  regulating  the  speed  of  the  machine. 

The  inquiries  frequently  received  seem  to  show  that 
black  or  white  stuff  separating  with  the  fat  is  the  difficulty 
most  frequently  met  with.  They  make  an  obscure  reading 
of  the  per  cent  of  fat  because  of  the  indistinct  separation  of 
the  liquids.  The  common  remedy  suggested  for  this  diffi- 
culty has  been  a  change  of  acid.  If  there  is  "  black  stuff" 
in  the  fat,  get  a  weaker  acid;  if  a  white  curd  separates  in 
the  fat  column,  change  to  a  stronger  acid.  That  a  too 
strong  or  a  too  weak  acid  may  cause  this  trouble,  is  un- 
doubtedly correct  in  many  cases,  but  not  always.  The 
manipulation  of  the  test  may  also  cause  these  defects.  It 
was  found  that  nearly,  if  not  all  the  acid  sold  in  Chicago 
for  this  purpose  was  made  at  one  factory,  and  by  conversa- 
tion with  the  manufacturer  it  was  learned  that  the  still 
making  this  acid  was  running  night  and  day,  turning  out 
the  same  quality  of  acid  without  change. 

It  has  generally  been  supposed  to  be  easier  to  test  a 
mixture  of  the  milk  of  several  cows  than  that  of  one  cow, 
and  that  possibly  there  might  be  found  a  cow's  milk  which 
could  not  be  successfully  tested.  The  observations  given 
in  this  article  are  the  results  of  a  great  many  experiments 
made  with  the  milk  of  each  of  the  seventy-five  cows  in  the 
dairy  test  of  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition.  From 
May  to  October  were  made  at  least  one  hundred  and  fifty 
tests  of  milk  every  day.  During  this  time  samples  of  a 
great  variety  of  milks  have  been  tested.  There  have  been 
great  variations  in  the  composition  of  these  milks  and  the 


characteristics  and  health  of  the  cows.  I  was  able  to  test 
successfully  any  milk  received,  and  by  proper  manipulation 
to  get  a  clear  separation  of  the  fat. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  returning  the  supply  of  acid  to  the 
party  from  whom  it  was  bought  is  often  unnecessary.  Any 
person  who  has  trouble  from  either  the  black  or  white  sub- 
stance separating  with  the  fat  can  probably  remedy  the 
difficulty  by  some  changes  in  the  manipulation,  provided 
the  acid  is  anywhere  between  1.82  and  1.83  specific  gravity 
at  60°  F.  The  black  substance  that  appears  is  probably 
charred  fat,  and  indicates  too  strong  an  action  of  the  acid 
on  the  milk.  The  white  adulteration  of  the  fat  shows 
either  too  weak  a  reaction  or  an  incomplete  separation  by 
the  centrifuge.  Each  of  these  defects  can,  of  course,  be 
produced  by  acid  either  very  much  too  strong,  or  too  weak. 
They  can  also  be  brought  out  by  different  manipulation 
when  acid  having  the  correct  strength  is  used.  An  entirely 
satisfactory  working  of  the  Babcock  milk  test  can  be  ex- 
pected if,  in  addition  to  the  elaborate  details  which  the 
originator  of  the  method  has  already  worked  out,  the  follow- 
ing precautions  are  observed: 

First — An  acid  having  1.82  specific  gravity  should  be 
used  with  milk  at  6o°  to  700  F.  If  the  acid  Is  stronger, 
cool  the  milk  to  a  lower  temperature.  Somewhat  weaker 
acid  can  probably  be  made  to  work  all  right  by  warming 
the  milk. 

Second — When  measuring  the  acid  into  the  test  bottles, 
hold  the  bottle  at  an  angle  that  will  cause  the  acid  to  follow 
the  Inside  walls  to  the  bottom  of  the  bottle  and  not  drop 
through  the  milk  in  the  center  of  the  bottle.  If  properly 
poured  into  the  test  bottle  there  will  be  a  distinct  layer  of 
milk  and  acid  with  little  or  no  black  color  between  them. 

Third — Thoroughly  mix  the  milk  and  acid  as  soon  as 
measured  into  the  test  bottle.  A  better  separation  of  fat  is 
obtained  by  mixing  at  once  than  by  allowing  the  two 
liquids  to  stand  unmixed  in  the  bottle  until  enough  tests 
have  been  measured  out  to  fill  the  centrifuge. 

Fourth— After  five  minutes'  whirling  of  the  test  bottles  in 
the  centrifuge,  add  hot  water  until  the  test  bottle  is  filled 
up  to  the  neck  only;  run  the  centrifuge  another  minute. 
Adding  the  necessary  hot  water  in  two  portions  is  often  a 
great  help  In  getting  a  clear  separation  of  fat  When  the 
test  bottles  are  taken  from  the  centrifuge  they  are  put  into 
water  at  140°  to  1600  F.,  and  the  per  cent  of  fat  read  at 
that  temperature. 

Fifth — Too  low  results  will  be  obtained  if  the  centrifuge 
does  not  have  sufficient  speed.  The  machines  have  to  be 
watched,  as  constant  use  wears  some  of  them  so  that  the 
speed  designed  by  the  manufacturer  is  not  obtained. 

Sixth — When  testing  skim  milks  or  buttermilks  which 
have  a  very  small  per  cent  of  fat — two-tenths  of  one  per 
cent  or  le?s— the  reading  of  the  per  cent  of  fat  should  be 
made  immediately  on  taking  the  test  bottle  from  the  cen- 
trifuge. If  this  is  not  done,  and  the  test  bottle  cools  before 
taking  the  reading,  the  contraction  of  the  liquid  in  the 
bottle  will  often  leave  the  fat  spread  over  the  inside  surface 
of  the  measuring  tube  so  that  it  is  not  seen,  but  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  only  a  dirty  tube.  If  read  when  taken 
from  the  machine  the  small  fat  globules  can  be  seen  and 
estimated. 


JPoubTRY  "Y*ard. 

Turkey  Raising  in  the  San  Joaquin. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Fresno  Republican  gives  the  fol- 
lowing excellent  local  points  on  growing  the  great  Ameri- 
can bird: 

As  this  is  the  time  to  commence  hatching  our  turkey 
eggs,  or  at  least  to  commence  the  incubation  of  them,  I 
thought  that  I  might  perhaps  drop  a  few  hints  that  would 
be  of  advantage  to  some  one.  To  those  who  do  not  use 
machines  for  incubation,  and  use  hens,  I  would  say  that  In 
order  to  secure  a  good  batch,  great  care  is  required,  for  (as 
I  have  said  in  these  columns  before)  while  our  adult  turkeys 
are  perhaps  the  hardiest  of  any  of  our  domestic  birds,  their 
little  poults  are,  I  believe,  without  a  single  exception,  the 
most  frail,  while  young,  of  any.  They  often  succumb  to 
the  most  trivial  causes;  therefore  it  is  the  more  necessary 
that  we  use  every  precaution  and  means  possible  to  protect 
and  preserve  them. 

In  the  first  place,  if  you  use  hens,  see  that  they  are  clear 
of  vermin.  Do  this  as  soon  as  you  find  "biddie"  has  be- 
come broody.  Select  a  suitable  place  for  her,  which  should 
be  on  the  ground  and  away  from  where  others  can  bother 
her.  At  night  place  her  in  it,  after  having  first  thoroughly 
rubbed  her  coat  under  the  wings,  on  the  neck  and  head 
and  on  top  the  butt  of  the  wings  with  a  solution  of  one  part 
coal  oil  to  five  parts  lard  or  other  fresh  grease.  Do  this 
every  other  day  for  three  times  before  giving  her  the  eggs. 

Now  if  she  still  holds  her  nest  well,  clean  out  all  the 
refuse  of  the  old  nest  and  flatten  and  hollow  out  a  place  in 
the  ground  about  the  depth  and  shape  of  a  large  tin  pie- 
plate.  Sprinkle  very  thinly  with  fine  chaff  or  chopped 
straw  not  over  one  inch  deep.  Then  place  nine  turkey 
eggs  in  the  nest  so  prepared,  after  having  marked  the  date 
on  which  they  should  hatch  (28  days  from  the  one  yon  set 
them  on)  with  a  good  indelible  pencil  on  the  shell  of  each 
egg  so  that  you  will  not  lose  the  time  for  their  coming  off 
and  the  better  to  be  prepared  to  receive  them. 

Now  place  "  biddie  "  on  them,  and  one  week  from  that 
day  put  two  hen's  eggs  in  the  nest  so  that  when  the  turkey 
eggs  hatch,  you  will  also  have  a  couple  of  young  chicks 
come  out  at  the  same  time,  as  we  often  find  young  poults 
very  backward  in  learning  to  peck  food;  and  by  seeing  the 
young  chicks  (which  peck  their  food  immediately  on  the 
day  from  their  shell  prison)  pecking  their  food,  they  are 
themselves  the  more  readily  induced  to  do  so. 

Do  not  forget  that  their  first  food  must  be  hard-boiled 
eggs,  seasoned  with  red  pepper,  and  this  must  not  be  given 
until  they  are  at  least  24  hours  old,  as  nature  has  provided 
the  food  in  great  abundance  to  sustain  them  for  at  least 
that  length  of  time.  The  last  thing  before  a  bird  is  liber- 
ated from  its  prison  house  Is  to  take  up  the  yolk  of  the  egg, 
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and  this  is  to  sustain  them  until  such  time  as  it  Is  calcu- 
lated they  can  find  food,  the  length  of  time  differing  ac- 
cording to  the  particular  kind  of  turkey.  For  the  first  two 
or  three  days  the>  will  need  this  egg  food  for  from  six  to 
ten  times  per  day.  Do  not  give  them  any  drink  until  the 
second  or  third  day;  then  this  should  be  milk  curd.  After 
three  or  four  days  you  can  vary  the  egg  diet  by  adding 
some  bread  crumbs,  and,  finally  dropping  the  egg  alto- 
gether, feed  milk  curds  and  scraps  of  meat  and  grain. 

Care  must  be  taken  up  to  the  time  they  are  from  four  to 
six  weeks  old  to  keep  them  out  of  the  cold  and  wet; 
especially  must  this  be  looked  after  in  the  mornings  this 
time  of  the  season.  A  nice  flock  of  turkeys  will  make  a 
fine  showing  on  or  about  Thanksgiving  time,  and  be  found 
then  to  pay  well  for  all  the  care  they  have  had.  I  am  glad 
to  note  that  quite  a  few  have  turned  their  attention  to 
poultry  of  late.  I  wish  them  all  success  and  will  do  all  I 
can  to  assist  them. 

There  seems  to  be  a  good  deal  of  Inquiry  for  purely  bred 
stock  and  eggs.  I  have  had  several  letters  asking  me 
where  they  could  get  stock  that  was  strictly  pure,  and  I 
must  confess  I  could  not  tell  where  there  was  any  that  I 
was  certain  were  kept  pure,  as  the  habit  to  allow  all  breeds 
to  run  together  is  calculated  to  prevent  one's  certainty  of 
the  purity  of  their  eggs.  Poulterers,  see  to  this;  there  Is 
something  in  it  for  the  man  who  will  keep  purely  bred 
stock,  especially  the  Plymouths  or  Wyandottes.  Why  do 
we  not  hear  from  others  on  this  subject  ?      Old  Dock. 

Dead  in  the  Shell,  Etc 

To  the  Editor:— Can  any  one  among  your  subscribers 
tell  me  the  trouble  with  my  incubator  chickens  ?  All  goes 
well  until  the  21st  day.  A  few  eggs  hatch  perfectly— 
chicks  are  clean  and  dry  off  nicely.  A  few  hours  later  the 
eggs  are  nearly  chipped,  when  a  thick,  clear,  shiny  sub- 
stance covers  the  chick's  head.  This  dries  and  becomes 
too  hard  for  the  chick  to  penetrate.  Increase  of  moisture 
seems  to  do  no  good.  They  die  in  the  shell  sometimes 
without  any  opening  having  been  made.  The  few  which 
are  successful  in  hatching  have  their  heads  glued  to  their 
wings  or  their  eyes  closed— in  fact,  they  are  miserable, 
sticky  creatures. 

What  is  the  cause  ?  Too  much  moisture  or  too  little  ? 
The  machine  is  a  hot-air  one,  and  I  follow  the  rules  for  in- 
creasing moisture  somewhat  the  last  day  or  so. 

Feb.  22,  1894.  Subscriber. 

[Will  some  of  our  incubator  chicken  growers  explain  this 
matter?— Ed.] 

Some  Fine  Chickens. 

Says  the  Petaluma  Courier:  At  the  recent  State  Poultry 
Show  in  Petaluma,  J.  W.  Forgeus  of  Santa  Cruz,  the  well- 
known  breeder  of  Brown  Leghorns,  entered  some  fine  birds 
of  this  strain,  and  in  competition  with  the  world  he  has 
more  than  once  carried  off  first  premium. 

His  cockerel,  "  Captain  Moore,"  and  pullet,  "  Nina 
Belle,"  as  a  matter  of  course,  won  prizes  at  this  last  show, 
and  the  former,  a  grand  specimen  of  the  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks,  will  be  recalled  to  mind  by  all  who  visited  the 
show.  The  bird  is  three  ounces  over  standard  require- 
ments, his  comb  is  perfect,  and  his  other  markings  are  Ai; 
but  if  he  was  cock  of  the  walk,  Nina  Belle  was  the  belle  of 
the  ball.  She  strutted  off  proudly  with  first  premium;  but 
that  ii  getting  to  be  an  old  story  to  this  dainty  pullet,  for 
at  all  shows,  including  the  recent  Hamburg  (N.  Y.)  show, 
where  she  distanced  all  World's  Fair  competitors,  she 
carried  off  her  laurels  in  the  same  easy  way.  Mr.  Forgeus 
is  an  enthusiast  in  poultry,  and  understands  breeding  for 
points  as  thoroughly  as  any  man  on  earth. 
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The  Best  Methods  of  Arranging  Load  and  Draft 
in  Hauling  on  Farm  Roads. 

To  THE  Editor: — A  late  number  of  the  Deutsche  Land- 
wirthschaftliche  Presse,  the  leading  agricultural  journal  of 
Germany,  publishes  the  report  of  experiments  made  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Agricultural  Institute  of  the  University 
of  Leipzig,  for  the  purpose  of  testing  practically  the  correct- 
ness of  the  extremely  divergent  views  on  the  most  advanta- 
geous mode  of  distributing  the  load  and  applying  the  draft 
in  the  case  of  farm  wagons. 

According  to  theory,  on  a  hard  and  perfectly  smooth 
plane  it  makes  no  difference  on  which  part  of  the  wagon 
the  load  rests  or  the  draft  is  applied;  and  experiments 
made  under  these  conditions  confirm  the  prediction.  But 
in  farm  practice  we  have  to  do,  as  a  rule,  with  road  sur- 
faces more  or  less  yielding;  and  the  difference  in  the  size 
of  the  front  and  hind  wheels  adds  a  complicating  element, 
since  the  latter  are  supported  on  a  larger  section  of  their 
circumference  than  are  the  smaller  wheels.  In  the  latter, 
moreover,  axle  friction  is  greater  than  in  the  larger  wheels. 

The  consequence  is  that,  supposing  the  load  to  be  so 
distributed  as  to  rest  equally  on  the  front  and  hind  wheels, 
the  former  sink  more  deeply  Into  a  soft  road  surface,  caus- 
ing an  increased  resistance  as  compared  with  the  hind 
wheels.  It  seems  reasonable  that  in  order  to  equalize  the 
resistance  between  the  two  sets  of  wheels,  the  front  wheels 
should  be  eased  by  every  available  means,  the  more  as,  In 
case  the  hind  wheels  track  with  the  front  ones,  the  latter 
have  to  "  break  the  way  "  for  both. 

The  experimental  tests  were  made  by  means  of  a  spe- 
cially perfected  self-recording  dynamometer,  by  which  not 
only  the  average  draft,  but  also  its  variations  from  one 
moment  to  another  were  accurately  shown.  These  auto- 
matic diagrams  are  specially  interesting  in  that  they  show 
in  the  most  striking  manner  the  extent  to  which  the  wear 
and  tear  on  the  team  is  aggravated  by  the  constant  succes- 
sion of  jerks,  and  how  important  it  must  be  to  obliterate 


these  jerks  by  some  equalizing  appliances  before  they  reach 
the  draft  animals.  The  averages  given  in  the  tables  below 
were,  of  course,  obtained  by  a  proper  discussion  of  these 
diagrams  in  connection  with  previously  determined  con- 
stants of  the  dynamometer;  the  results  are  expressed  in 
kilograms  of  weight  required  to  overcome  the  resistance,  by 
draft.  The  wagon  was,  of  course,  specially  selected  for 
good  construction;  its  weight  was  105 1.5  kilograms  (2313.3 
pounds).  A  team  of  steady  oxen  were  used  for  draft,  and 
comparative  trials  were  made  in  every  case  between  hauling 
on  a  common  field  (dirt)  road  and  a  stubble  field. 

The  first  set  of  experiments  was  made  with  a  load  of  1440 
kilograms  (3168  pounds)  and  without  varying  the  ordinary 
attachment  of  the  traces.  The  load  was  alternately  put 
entirely  on  the  front  wheels,  and  then  on  the  hind  wheels, 
with  the  results  as  a  given  below. 

SET  I. 

,    ,  Field  Road.  Stubble. 

Load  on  Che  front  wheels   73.8  466.0 

Load  on  hind  wheels   60.3  38i!6 

Calling  the  draft  when  the  front  wheels  were  loaded,  100 
per  cent,  we  obtain  the  following  figures  : 

Field  Road.    Stubble  Field. 

Load  on  front  axle  IOo.o  100.0 

Load  on  rear  axle   81.7  8i!q 

Trial  set  No.  2  was  made  on  the  following  day  under 
the  same  conditions,  with  a  two-horse  team  instead  of  the 
ox  team;  the  results  were  practically  identical,  showing  in 
each  case  an  advantage  of  from  10  to  13  per  cent  In  favor 
of  loading  the  rear  wheels. 

A  third  set  of  experiments  was  now  made,  Including  one 
with  the  load  evenly  distributed  between  the  front  and  rear 
trucks,  but  with  an  increased  weight,  amounting  to  1680 
kilograms  (3696  pounds).    The  results  were  : 

Field  Road.     Stubble  Field. 

Load  on  front  truck  112.5  kg.  368.1  kg. 

Load  evenly  distributed  108.9  kg.  298.8  kg." 

Load  on  rear  truck   92.7  kg.  328.5  kg. 

Or  in  per  cents  : 

Load  on  front  truck  ioo.o  per  cent.  100.0  per  cent. 

Load  evenly  distributed   96.8       "        81.2  " 

Load  on  rear  truck   82.4        "        89.2  " 

The  divergent  result  in  the  case  of  the  stubble  field  ex- 
periment and  evenly  distributed  weight  is  attributed  to  the 
accidental  choice  of  a  comparatively  dry  ridge  instead  of 
the  well-soaked  lower  ground.  However,  taking  all  the 
trials  together,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  material  ad- 
vantage of  loading  the  front  truck  as  lightly  as  possible. 

The  next  points  experimented  on  were  the  influence  of 
the  point  of  attachment  of  the  draft,  or  traces,  and  that  of 
the  greater  or  less  length  of  the  latter. 

One  set  of  experiments,  made  to  compare  the  results  as 
between  an  ordinary  field  road  and  a  regular  driveway, 
gave  the  following  percentage  results: 

Field  Road.  Driveway. 

Attachment  low,  traces  long  100.0  100.0 

Attachment  low,  traces  short  77.0  per  cent.  81.9  per  cent. 

Attachment  high,  traces  long  71.8       "         80.9  " 

These  measurements  confirm  the  current  assumption 
that  short  traces  lighten  draft,  as  derived  from  experience. 
That  the  difference  is  less  on  the  smoother  driveway  than 
on  the  dirt  road  in  the  field  also  agrees  with  the  assump- 
tion, since  on  a  perfectly  smooth  surface  there  would  be  no 
difference;  the  effect  of  short  traces  being  to  facilitate  the 
lifting  of  the  load  over  the  inequalities  of  the  roadway. 

As  between  the  field  road  and  the  stubble  field,  the  fol- 
lowing percentage  results  were  obtained: 

Field  Road.    Stubble  Field. 

Attachment  low,  traces  long  100.0  100.0 

Attachment  low,  traces  short   89.6  per  cent.    96.0  per  cent. 

Trials  were  also  made  to  determine  the  effect  of  attach- 
ing the  draft  at  the  end  of  the  wagon  tongue.  The  follow- 
ing table  summarizes  the  results  obtained  on  the  stubble 
field: 

Attachment  low,  traces  short  .-...298    kg.  or  89  per  cent. 

Attachment  low,  traces  short  3H-4   "  or  100  " 

Attachment  at  end  of  tongue  339>3   "  or  109  " 

Other  experiments  showed  this  difference  to  be  still 
greater  when,  in  attaching  the  draft  at  end  of  tongue,  the 
load  was  placed  on  the  front  truck. 

While  it  is  not  pretended  that  these  experiments  settle 
definitely  the  several  points,  they  serve  to  point  out  the  di- 
rections in  which  advantages  in  lightening  draft  may  cer- 
tainly be  gained;  namely,  by  disposing  the  load  as  near  as 
possible  to  the  rear  truck,  and  by  using  short  traces.  The 
fact  that  draft  animals  hitched  to  the  end  of  the  wagon- 
pole  (as  in  teams  of  more  than  two)  do  not  work  as  advan- 
tageously as  the  wheel  horses  hitched  with  short  traces, 
though  well  recognized  by  the  practice  of  using  the  strong- 
est animals  in  the  latter  position,  is  now,  for  the  first  time, 
demonstrated  by  measurement. 

Collaterally,  this  series  of  trials  serves  well  to  illustrate 
the  importance  of  good,  smooth  roads,  in  which  all  these 
differences  are  reduced  to  a  minimum  and  the  best  results 
can  be  obtained  under  greatly  varied  conditions,  as  they 
must  unavoidably  be  in  practice.  It  may  well,  therefore, 
serve  as  a  text  to  those  of  our  citizens  who,  of  late,  have 
manifested  such  an  active  Interest  in  road  improvement. 

E.  W.  Hilgard. 

University  Experiment  Station,  Berkeley. 


Peanut  Cleaning  and  Grading  at  the  South. 

When  the  peanuts  arrive  at  the  factory  they  are  rough 
and  earth-stained,  and  of  all  sizes  and  qualities,  jumbled 
together,  says  the  Blue  and  Gray.  The  bags  are  first  taken 
up  by  iron  arms  projecting  from  an  endless  chain  to  the 
fifth  story  of  the  factory.  Here  they  are  weighed  and 
emptied  Into  large  bins.  From  these  bins  they  fall  to  the 
next  story,  Into  large  cylinders,  14  feet  long,  which  revolve 
rapidly,  and  by  friction  the  nuts  are  cleaned  from  the  earth 
which  clings  to  them  and  polished,  so  that  they  come  out 
white  and  glistening. 

From  this  story  the  nuts  fall  through  shoots  to  the  third 
and  most  interesting  floor.  Imagine  rows  of  long,  narrow 
tables,  each  divided  lengthwise  into  three  sections  by  thin, 
inch-high  strips  of  wood.    These  strips  also  surround  the 


edge  of  the  table.  Each  of  these  sections  is  floored  with  a 
strip  of  heavy  white  canvas,  which  moves  incessantly  from 
the  mouth  of  the  shoot  to  an  opening  leading  down  below 
at  the  farther  end  of  the  table.  These  slowly  moving  can- 
vas bands,  about  a  foot  wide,  are  called  the  "  picking 
aprons."  6 

Upon  the  outer  aprons  of  each  table  dribbles  down  from 
the  shoot  a  slender  stream  of  peanuts,  and  on  each  side  of 
the  table— so  close  together  as  scarcely  to  have  "  elbow 
room  "—stand  rows  of  negro  girls  and  women  picking  out 
the  Inferior  peanuts  as  they  pass,  and  throwing  them  into 
the  central  section.  So  fast  do  their  hands  move  at  this 
work  that  one  cannot  see  what  they  are  doing  till  they  cast 
a  handful  of  nuts  Into  the  middle  division.  By  the  time  a 
nut  has  passed  the  sharp  eyes  and  quick  hands  of  eight  or 
ten  pickers,  one  may  be  quite  certain  that  it  is  a  first-class 
article,  fit  for  the  final  plunge  down  two  stories  into  a  bag 
which  shall  presently  be  marked  with  a  brand  which  will 
command  for  it  the  highest  market  price. 

The  peanuts  from  the  central  aprons  fall  only  to  the 
second  story,  where  they  undergo  yet  another  picking  over 
on  similar  tables,  the  best  of  these  forming  the  second 
grade.  The  third  grade  of  peanuts,  or  what  remains  after 
the  second  picking,  is  then  turned  into  a  machine  which 
crushes  the  shells  and  separates  them  from  the  kernels. 
These  are  sold  to  the  manufacturers  of  candy,  while  the 
shells  are  ground  up  and  used  for  horse  bedding.  So  no 
part  of  this  little  fruit,  vegetable  or  nut,  whichever  it  may 
turn  out  to  be,  is  finally  wasted,  but  all  serves  some  useful 
purpose. 

Cost  of  Wheat  Growing. 

If  former  statements  of  wheat-growers  are  correct,  much 
of  the  last  crop  was  grown  at  a  positive  loss.  The  export 
price  for  the  last  fiscal  year  was  a  fraction  less  than  80 
cents,  the  average  farm  price  only  62  cents,  while  the  aver- 
age price  In  Nebraska  was  only  50  cents;  in  South  Dakota, 
51  cts.;  North  Dakota,  52  cts.  at  the  railway;  and  at  points 
remote  from  market  scarcely  40  or  45  cents.  It  is  not  long 
since  the  growers  in  these  districts  declared  that  the  crop 
would  not  pay  the  expense  of  cultivation  at  less  than  60 
cents.  As  the  yield  of  this  region  was  not  much  more  than 
12  bushels  per  acre,  the  gross  proceeds  were  only  about  $6 
per  acre.  What  sort  of  cultivation  would  this  pay  for,  de- 
fray the  expense  of  threshing  and  delivery,  and  meet  the 
interest  on  the  Investment,  to  say  nothing  of  profit  ?  I 
will  not  here  go  Into  the  details  of  cost,  which  vary  so 
much  with  the  condition  of  the  soil,  methods  of  culture,  ef- 
ficiency of  teams,  the  implements  used  and  energy  of  man- 
agement. If  there  are  soils  and  treatment  that  give  16  or 
more  bushels,  the  compensation  is  greater,  and  probably 
the  profit;  but  for  the  fields  that  yield  only  six  to  ten 
bushels,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  a  loss  could  be  avoided. 
Such  prices,  with  the  deterioration  of  soil  resulting  from 
continuous  cropping,  in  disregard  of  rotation,  must  result 
in  ultimate  degradation  of  fertility  and  value. 

Official  Investigation,  by  State  authority,  has  been  made 
of  the  cost  of  wheat-growing  in  Illinois,  and  comparisons 
made  with  the  value  of  the  crop.  In  some  years  a  profit  is 
declared;  in  others  a  loss.  The  cost,  as  reported,  varies 
somewhat  from  year  to  year — rarely  less  than  $10  per  acre; 
often  considerably  more.  The  difference  between  New 
York  and  Dakota  is  not  one  of  rate  of  wages,  but  of  amount 
of  labor.  More  cultivation  is  given,  and  the  larger  cost 
sometimes  secures  the  better  margin  of  profit.  Farther 
east  the  cost  is  still  greater,  the  yield  quite  as  good  and  the 
profit  possibly  as  large  from  higher  prices  of  grain  and  the 
value  of  the  straw.  In  New  England,  wheat  may  not  be  a 
profitable  crop,  and  it  is  little  grown  in  competition  with 
the  West;  but  the  yields  are  generally  greater  per  acre  than 
In  the  best  wheat-growing  regions  of  the  prairies,  because 
of  the  better  cultivation  and  care  of  the  crop. 

In  Great  Britain,  where  land  is  held  at  several  hundred 
dollars  per  acre,  wheat  is  still  grown,  though  not  as  ex- 
tensively as  formerly.  It  seems  incredible  that  rent  and 
tithes  to  an  amount  greater  than  the  gross  income  of  a 
Dakota  wheat  field  could  be  paid  by  an  English  grower, 
and  that  other  expenses  should  swell  the  cost  of  cultivation 
to  an  equivalent  of  $30  per  acre,  and  still  making  a  profit 
while  selling  the  crop  at  85  cents  per  bushel.  Yet  I  have 
such  a  statement  from  credible  authority.  The  cultivation 
included  two  three-horse  draggings,  drilling,  harrowing 
twice  and  rolling  in  spring;  cutting,  carrying,  threshing, 
winnowing  and  marketing  were  subsequent  labors.  The 
yield  was  40  bushels,  price  28  shillings  ($7)  per  quarter  of 
eight  bushels,  and  the  straw,  one  ton,  ten  hundred  weight, 
brought  two  pounds  ($8)  per  acre.  The  straw  alone  brought 
about  as  much  as  the  entire  crop  is  worth  in  Illinois.  The 
lessons  that  these  facts  teach  are  thoroughness,  high 
culture,  rotation  and  sustained  fertility.  Slipshod  hus- 
bandry never  pays.  Primitive  methods  are  unprofitable. 
Makeshifts  and  temporary  expedients  may  secure  a  small 
present  profit  at  the  expense  of  loss  of  fertility. 

The  exclusive  wheat  belt  Is  receding.  It  is  well  that  it  is. 
Long  since  miscellaneous  agriculture  and  horticulture  took 
the  place  of  exclusive  wheat  in  western  New  York. 
Twenty-five  years  ago  one  could  scarcely  find  butter  enough 
In  eastern  Minnesota  to  grease  a  griddle,  while  the  autumn 
nights  were  lighted  with  bonfires  of  thousands  of  tons  of 
wheat  straw,  where  now  diversified  production  and  plenty 
rule.  Now  there  are  counties  in  southern  Dakota  where 
such  a  change  has  already  been  effected.  Perhaps  low 
prices  will  prove  a  godsend  to  western  agriculture,  by 
driving  exclusive  wheat  culture  out  of  existence.  Let  wheat 
have  a  place  in  rotation,  with  20  to  30  bushels  per  acre  as 
a  yield,  but  put  labor  to  a  better  use  than  swelling  a  sur- 
plus product  to  the  depression  of  prices.  There  is  no  need 
of  growing  wheat  at  a  loss,  where  other  products  are  de- 
manded at  fair  prices,  and  it  is  unwise  to  persist  In  compet- 
ing with  half-price  labor  in  Russia  and  the  few  cents  per  day 
competition  of  India.  It  is  a  perversity  that  nothing  but 
hard  times  can  cure.  There  Is  a  conservatism  that  resents 
advice  to  quit  unprofitable  culture,  as  impertinent  inter- 
ference with  one's  right  to  do  a  foolish  thing.  If  anything 
will  cure  the  wheat  craze,  the  present  prices  ought  to 
suffice.— J.  R.  Dodge  In  Agriculturist. 
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The  Doorstep. 


The  conference-meeting  through  al  last, 
We  boys  around  the  vestry  waited 

To  see  the  girls  come  tripping  past, 
Like  snow-birds  willing  to  be  mated. 

Not  braver  he  that  leaps  the  wall 

By  level  musket-flashes  litten, 
Than  I  who  stepped  before  them  all 

Who  longed  to  see  me  get  the  mitten. 

But  no,  she  blushed  aud  took  my  arm  1 
We  let  the  old  folks  have  the  highway, 

And  started  toward  the  Maple  Farm 
Along  a  kind  of  lovers'  byway. 

I  can't  remember  what  we  said, 
'Twas  nothing  worth  a  song  or  story; 

Yet  that  rude  path  by  which  we  sped 
Seemed  all  transformed  and  in  a  glory. 

The  snow  was  crisp  beneath  our  feet, 
The  moon  was  full,  the  fields  were  gleaming; 

By  hood  and  tippet  sheltered  sweet, 
Her  face  with  youth  and  health  was  beaming. 

The  little  band  outside  her  muff, — 
O  sculptor,  if  you  could  but  mold  it  1 — 

So  lightly  touched  my  jacket-cuff, 
To  keep  it  warm  I  had  to  hold  it. 

To  have  her  with  me  there  alone, — 
'Twas  love  and  fear  and  triumph  blended. 

At  last  we  reached  the  foot-worn  stone 
Where  the  delicious  journey  ended. 

The  old  folks,  too,  were  almost  home; 

Her  dimpled  hand  the  latches  fingered, 
We  heard  the  voices  nearer  come, 

Yet  on  the  doorstep  still  we  lingered. 

She  shook  her  ringlets  from  her  bead, 

And  with  a  "Thank  you,  Ned,"  dissembled, 

But  yet  I  knew  she  understood 
With  what  a  daring  wish  I  trembled. 

A  cloud  passed  kindly  overhead. 

The  moon  was  slyly  peeping  through  it, 
Yet  hid  its  face,  as  if  it  said, 
"  Come,  now  or  never  I  do  it  I  do  it  I  " 

My  lips  till  then  had  only  known 

The  kiss  of  mother  and  of  sister, 
But  somehow,  full  upon  her  own 

Sweet,  rosy,  darling  mouth,  I  kissed  ber ! 

Perhaps  'twas  boyish  love,  yet  still, 

O  listless  woman,  weary  lover  I 
To  feel  once  more  that  fresh,  wild  thrill 

I'd  give— but  who  can  live  youth  over? 

—Edmund  Clarence  Stedman. 


Harvey  Langford. 

■  T'S  hard  work  pleasing  you, 
Harvey  Langford.    I  gave 
up  the  attempt  long  ago,"  said 
Ina  Barlow,  with  a  shrug  of  the 
shoulders. 

They  were  pretty  shoulders, 
white  and  dimpled,  gleaming 
from  under  the  dainty  muslin  dress;  but  the 
shrug  was  undeniable,  and  followed  up  by  a 
toss  of  the  head  and  pout  of  the  red  Hps. 

"  I  should  not  suppose  one  could  judge  of 
the  difficulty  attending  an  untried  task,"  re- 
torted the  young  man.  "You  know  well 
enough  what  would  please  me,  Ina,  and  you 
are  also  fully  aware  that  you  constantly  pur- 
sue the  opposite  path.  Will  Strong  and  Jo 
Dering  are  good  enough  fellows  in  their 
way;  but  for  all  that,  you  need  not  reserve 
all  your  smiles  for  them.  Let  them  know 
how  matters  stand  between  us — " 

"And  how  is  that?"  Interrupted  the  girl, 
with  a  quick  flash  of  her  eye. 

"  Ina,  didn't  you  give  me  your  promise  a 
month  ago  ?"  And  the  young  man's  honest 
brown  eyes  looked  steadily  into  hers. 

"  I  told  you  when  you  got  to  be  overseer 
at  the  mines  I  would  think  about  it.  There's 
plenty  of  time  between  now  and  then  for  me 
to  change  my  mind — if,  indeed,  it  has  ever 
been  made  up.  At  all  events,  frowns  and 
fault-findings  won't  make  me  any  the  more 
eager  for  the  day  to  arrive." 

"  Ah,  darling,  when  that  hour  comes,  the 
frowns  will  have  been  chased  away  forever. 
Come,  dear,  tell  me  if  you  love  me  just  a 
little.  Perhaps  I  am  unreasonable,  but  I 
can't  help  it,  Ina.  When  I  see  you  with 
other  men,  and  you  seem  so  cold  and  Indif- 
ferent to  me,  I  feel  as  though  I  could  kill 
them  and  snatch  you  away  where  no  eye 
but  mine  could  dwell  on  your  beauty.  There 
dear,  I  must  leave  you.  Say  good-night 
and  give  me  a  corner  in  your  dreams." 

The  girl's  eyes  had  softened  now.  The 
bright,  young  mouth  quivered,  and  the  full, 
red  lips  were  raised  to  meet  the  warm,  glow- 
ing kiss  her  lover  left  upon  them. 

"  I  do  love  you,  Harvey,"  she  whispered, 
"if  you  would  only  not  be  so  cross." 
"  /  know  it  dear,"  he  answered. 
And  gathering  her  in  his  arms  as  though 
she  had  been  a  feather,  he  pressed  another 
kiss  upon  the  chestnut-crowned  head,  and 
then  went  out  into  the  night. 

The  scene  just  enacted  was  no  uncommon 
one.  Though  but  a  rustic  beauty,  whose 
views  of  life  were  bounded  by  the  village 
horizon,  she  had  grown  up  a  willful,  petted 
thing,  with  her  feet  as  carefully  guarded 


from  the  rough  paths  as  any  high-born  lady 
in  the  land.  True,  the  pretty  arms  were 
often  bared  to  the  elbows  as  the  little  hands 
worked  busily  in  and  out  of  the  dough,  but 
it  was  only  when  the  whim  seized  her  and 
some  especial  treat  was  to  be  prepared  for 
the  father  whose  law  was  her  wish.  And 
though  neither  silk  nor  satin  rustled  In  her 
train,  the  pretty  muslin,  the  fresh  calico,  re- 
lieved by  bright  ribbons  at  throat  and  waist, 
left  their  absence  unnoted.  On  the  clear, 
young  brow  no  shadow  of  care  had  ever 
rested,  and  so  she  had  grown  up  a  thing  of 
light  and  shadow,  frowns  and  smiles,  but 
with  the  light  so  dazzling  as  to  obscure  the 
shadow,  the  smiles  so  sweet  they  even 
seemed  to  chase  away  frowns.  Admiration 
was  to  her  what  the  dew  is  to  the  flower, 
and  it  was  little  wonder  that  ofttimes  Har- 
vey Langford's  heart  grew  still  with  honest 
dread,  or  that  he  longed  for  the  day  to  come 
when  he  might  gather  this  wild-flower  to  his 
breast. 

The  present  overseer  of  the  mines  was 
growing  old  and  unfitted  for  his  post.  With 
the  new  year  a  change  was  to  be  made,  and 
words  the  principal  had  dropped  into  his  ear 
had  given  him  the  hope  he  was  to  be  the 
successor.  He  could  make  for  Ina  then 
home  such  as  she  left,  only  glorified  by  their 
mutual  love;  and  as  he  wends  his  way 
homeward  his  breath  comes  short  and  quick 
in  thinking  of  that  time. 

Another  month  rolled  by,  and  Harvey 
Langford  spent  his  days  in  a  strange  alter- 
nation of  joyful  hope  and  jealous  anger, 
though  latterly  the  former  was  slowly  dying 
out.  Ina  began  to  treat  him  with  suspicious 
coldness.  She  no  longer  bore  allusion  to 
the  fulfillment  of  her  promise,  and  her 
smiles  grew  more  frequent  to  others  as  they 
lessened  to  him.  He  was  pacing  up  the  long 
lane  leading  to  her  door  on  one  October 
afternoon,  revolving  many  bitter  thoughts 
and  determining  to  make  to  Ina  one  last  ap- 
peal, when,  turning  a  bend  in  the  road,  he 
saw  two  figures  a  short  distance  ahead. 
There  was  no  mistaking  the  straight  young 
figure,  with  the  pretty  hat  coquettishly  placed 
upon  the  night-curls;  but  the  man's  heart 
beat  thick  and  fast  as  in  the  tall,  manly  form 
at  her  side  he  recognized  Will  Strong. 

No  wonder  she  had  grown  cold  and  hard, 
when  she  held  secret  meetings  with  this 
man.  He  could  hear  no  spoken  word  be- 
tween them,  but  he  saw  that  the  girl's  head 
was  bent  low,  one  little  foot  tapping  the  dust 
and  her  ungloved  hand  clasped  within  those 
of  her  companion.  He  was  talking  low  and 
earnestly,  and  when  she  answered,  the  air  of 
coquetry  always  with  her  had  disappeared. 
Her  manner  was  as  grave  as  his  own.  He 
could  almost  see  the  crimson  flush  upon  her 
cheek,  for  her  head  was  raised  now,  and  she 
was  speaking  in  low,  rapid  tones.  Then  she 
ceased,  and  Harvey  Langford's  face  grew 
white  with  the  pallor  almost  of  death,  and 
from  his  eyes  shone  a  fierce  flame,  as  he 
watched  the  man  before  him  bend  and  kiss 
the  lips  turned  to  him,  then  turn  and  hasten 
in  the  opposite  direction. 

A  few  quick,  imperious  strides  brought 
him  to  her  side.  Her  head  was  turned  from 
him,  her  face  buried  in  her  hands;  then  she 
felt  his  grasp  upon  her  arm,  and,  looking  up 
saw  in  the  stern,  pale  face  before  her  that  he 
had  seen  all.  The  blue  eyes  were  wet,  the 
long  lashes  clinging  to  the  fair,  delicate 
cheek,  the  little  mouth  half  apart  and  quiver- 
ng;  but  the  picture  brought  no  softness  to 
the  eyes  which  drank  in  all  its  beauty. 

"  Parting  from  your  lover,  were  you  ?  For 
how  long— twenty-four  hours  ?  A  pity  any 
one  should  have  witnessed  the  tender  scene! 
Child!  Woman!  Devil!  What  are  you, 
and  what  have  you  done  this  day  ?" 

'' Nothing  that  I  have  cause  to  blush  for;" 
and  the  face  raised  to  his  was  as  pale  as  his 
own;  the  eyes  flamed  with  an  answering 
flash.  "  If  you  had  come  to  me  like  a  man. 
Harvey  Langford,  I  could  have  told  you  all 
you  want  to  know,  but  you  came  instead  to 
spy  upon  my  actions,  and  you  have  received 
spy's  reward.  From  this  moment  you 
have  lost  the  right  to  question,  or  I  to  an- 
swer. I  have  made  a  narrow  escape  from 
the  jealous  meshes  in  which  you  would  have 
bound  me,  but  the  coils  are  broken.  I  am 
free,  and  so  are  you." 

I  am  not  the  first  man  who  hugs  a  ser- 
pent only  to  feel  its  sting.  God  pity  the 
man  who  takes  your  fair  face  and  your  false 
heart  to  sit  beside  his  hearthstone.  Heaven 
help  me!  I  thought  the  inner  life  as  pure 
and  spotless  as  the  outward  show.  Listen, 
girl!  For  you  I  toiled;  the  thought  of  you 
made  labor  sweet;  the  hope  that  your  beauty 
would  brighten  my  home,  your  smile  wel- 
come my  coming,  had  made  of  me  a  better 
man.  All,  all  is  now  but  ashes  in  my  grasp. 
I  plucked  the  opening  blossoms,  only  to  find 
that  I  had  gathered  Dead-Sea  fruit.  Were 
you  to  come  to  me  to-morrow  a  suppliant 
for  the  place  I  once  so  proudly  offered,  I 
would  spurn  you  as  now!"  And  shaking  off 
his  grasp  from  her  arm  with  one  look  of  bit- 


terest contempt,  he  left  her  where  he  had 
found  her. 

"  Harvey!  Harvey!"  she  cried  out  at  last 
but  his  figure  was  far  away,  his  ears  deaf  to 
her  appeal,  and  like  a  wounded  bird  she 
sank  upon  the  ground. 

The  dull  November  days  were  drawing  to 
a  close,  the  trees  were  stripped  of  their  bril 
liant  foliage  which  so  lately  had  adorned 
them,  the  earth  lay  cold  and  bare,  waiting 
for  its  snowy  mantle,  when,  on  a  gray,  chill 
morning,  a  low  rumbling  sound  In  the  vlcin 
ity  of  the  mines  caused  men  to  look  at  one 
another  with  anxious  dread,  which  at  last 
found  vent  in  the  fearful  cry: 
**  The  mine  'i  on  fire!" 
It  was  not  long  ere  all  the  population 
had  gathered  to  the  spot — the  women  with 
pallid  faces,  but  lips  that  issued  forth  no 
moan,  the  children  clinging  to  their  skirts 
sobbing,  though  for  what  they  knew  not. 

"The  wall  will  soon  fall  in!  Some  one 
must  go  to  the  rescue!"  said  a  voice. 
Then  Harvey  Langford  stepped  forward 
"  I  am  ready,"  he  said,  and  in  his  eyes 
shone  a  calm  determination,  a  quiet  fear 
lessness,  which  showed,  though  he  fully 
appreciated  the  danger,  he  would  not  fal 
ter. 

Harvey,"  whispered  a  voice  in  his  ear; 
and  falling  back  a  step,  he  turned  to  see 
the  fair  beauty  of  the  girl  he  had  once  so 
madly  loved. 

"  Well,  what  do  you  want  ?"  he  ques 
tioned,  roughly.  "  To  look  once  more  upon 
your  work  ere  I  go  to  my  doom  ?" 

"  No,  Harvey,"  the  sweet  youne  voice 
faltered.  "  to  beg  you,  for  my  sake,  not  to  go 
I  have  suffered  so,  Harvey.  Let  me  tell  you 
how.  It  was  not  as  you  supposed.  Will 
Strong  had  asked  me  to  marry  him,  and 
I — I  had  told  him  I  could  not,  because 
because  of  my  love  for  yon;  and  when  I 
said  that,  he  told  me  you  were  a  good,  brave 
fellow,  and  since  I  could  not  care  for  him, 
he  only  hoped  I  might  be  happy;  and  then, 
Harvey,  he  begged  me  just  to  give  him  one 
kiss  to  take  with  him  into  his  new  life,  and 
so  I—" 

"  Gave  it— yes,  I  saw  it  all.  A  well-told 
story,  Ina  Barlow — a  story  you  may  whisper 
in  my  dead  ears  when  they  bring,  an  hour 
hence,  perhaps,  my  lifeless  body  from  the 
mine."  And,  with  a  harsh  laugh,  he  pushed 
away  the  little  hand  laid  so  pleadingly  on  his 
arm.  "Stand  back,  men,  I  am  ready.' 
And  in  another  moment  the  descending 
shaft  hid  him  from  their  sight. 

Minutes  passed,  which  to  those  waiting 
seemed  endless  hours.  The  smoke  came  up 
in  thick,  hot  gusts,  and  an  awful  silence  fell 
upon  all.  Still  came  no  sign  from  those 
shut  from  their  sight  of  whose  fearful  danger 
the  low,  rumbling  sound  and  dense  smoke 
gave  proof. 

"  The  old  shaft ! "  at  last  exclaimed  a 
voice.  "  Could  one  enter  by  that,  he  could 
go  below  and  warn  the  men  which  way  safety 
lay." 

But  the  opening  was  so  small  that  a  child 
only  could  effect  a  passage,  and  in  what 
childish  heart  lay  the  heroism  which  shonld 
nerve  it  to  face  such  dangers.  Into  Ina 
Barlow's  pale  face  came  a  gleam  of  color; 
one  glance  at  the  slight  figure,  one  prayer 
upon  the  pure  lips,  and  she  stood  forward. 

"  Take  me  !  "  she  simply  said.  "  I  go 
to  save  the  man  I  love." 

In  her  eyes  shone  a  dauntless  courage, 
and  no  man  dared  say  ber  "  Nay."  But 
when  she  had  at  last  gone  into  that  awful 
chasm,  which  seemed  to  swallow  up  all  in 
its  vast  yawning  mouth,  a  groan  burst  from 
the  lips  of  those  present — a  gioan,  followed 
by  a  cheer,  as  Harvey  Langford's  form  ap- 
peared again  in  sight  and  one  by  one  the 
miners  followed.  In  that  fearful  peril  which 
he  had  but  just  escaped,  a  sweet  young  voice 
seemed  again  to  echo  in  his  ear,  a  dim  won- 
derment to  pierce  his  brain  as  to  whether  Its 
ring  of  truth  were  real,  a  wild  desire  to  look 
again  upon  her  face  and  read  therein  the 
secret;  but  in  vain  he  searched  to  find  her 
fair  beauty.  The  chestnut-crowned  head 
was  nowhere  to  be  seen  when,  in  rough 
whispers,  from  mouth  to  mouth  passed  the 
knowledge  of  her  deed,  and  his  quick  ear 
caught  it. 

"  Cowards  !  "  burst  from  his  white  lips. 
"  You  would  let  a  woman  do  this  thing  !  " 

"She  said  she  went  to  save  the  man  she 
loved,"  spoke  one. 

And  in  Harvey  Langford's  eyes  there 
shone  such  joy  as  hid  the  misery  there  writ- 
ten, while  on  his  lips  uprose  a  wild  prayer  as 
nnce  again  he  plunged  from  their  sight. 
Lying  where  she  had  fallen,  like  a  lily  blown 
from  its  stem,  white  and  senseless,  he  picked 
her  up  and  bore  her  to  the  shaft.  Many 
strong  arms  came  to  the  rescue;  but  the 
cheers  fell  on  dull,  lifeless  ears,  and  for  a 
while  they  thought  death  bad  claimed  them 
both.  But  life  held  too  much  promise;  and 
when,  scarcely  three  months  later,  the  new 
overseer  of  the  mines  claimed  his  bride,  dis- 
trust had  vanished  from  both  their  hearts; 


and,  while  kind  and  cheering  wishes  fell  like 
hail  upon  them,  in  Harvey  Langford's  simple, 
quiet  words  "  My  wife  I  "  as  they  stood  upon 
the  threshold  of  their  new  home,  sounded 
the  thanksgiving  of  a  life. 


Eyesight  and  Spectacles. 
The  proportion  of  people  who  wear  spec- 
tacles is  constantly  Increasing.  Is  this  a 
thing  to  be  lamented?  In  other  words,  does 
it  indicate  a  deterioration  of  eyesight  under 
modern  conditions  of  life  ?  Those  who  may 
be  supposed  to  be  best  qualified  to  answer 
these  questions  answer  them  without  hesita- 
tion in  the  negative.  More  spectacles  are 
worn,  not  because  poor  vision  is  more  com- 
mon, but  because  the  eye  has  been  more  in- 
telligently studied. 

A  recent  writer  In  the  Atlantic  Monthly 
says  It  is  the  exception  to  find  persons  whose 
eyes  are  normal  and  perfect.  At  an  annnal 
meeting  of  the  Brlttsh  Medical  Association, 
not  long  ago,  the  president  of  the  opthalmo- 
logical  section  expressed  the  hope  that  the 
time  will  come  when  "a  man  who  goes  about 
with  his  eyes  naked  will  be  so  rare  that  the 
sight  of  him  will  almost  raise  a  blush.'' 

This  is  as  much  as  to  say  that  since  al- 
most every  man's  sight  needs  correction,  it 
will  be  a  sign  of  advancing  knowledge  when 
almost  every  man  wears  spectacles.  Of  the 
advance  already  made  in  this  direction  the 
Atlantic  Monthly  writer  says: 

"  The  methods  of  testing  the  defects  of 
vision  have,  in  the  last  two  decades,  been 
brought  to  a  standard  of  accuracy  and  re* 
finement  previously  unknown.  Thus  many 
troubles,  disabilities  and  maladies  hitherto 
suffered  In  patience,  or  treated  incorrectly 
and  in  vain,  are  now  traced  to  defects  of 
vision,  and  are  quickly  remedied  by  the  use 
of  appropriate  glasses,  concave,  convex, 
cylindrical  or  prismatic. 

"The  schoolboy's  headache,  the  seam- 
stress's browache,  the  convergent  squint  of 
childhood,  so  far  as  they  are  the  results  of 
faulty  refraction,  are  beginning  to  be  erased 
from  the  catalogue  of  human  woes." 

Some  specialists  go  so  far  as  to  maintain 
that  every  child  should  have  his  vision 
tested  by  a  competent  oculist.  "It  is  far 
better,"  says  the  Atlantic  writer  already 
quoted,  "to  discover  visual  defects  and  to 
remedy  them  at  the  beginning  of  school  life 
than  to  have  the  child  sent  home  after  his 
sight  has  been  seriously  injured,  as  dull  of 
vision,  or  unable  to  get  through  bis  studies, 
and  the  subject  of  periodical  'bilious  head- 
aches'— matters  nowadays  of  constant  oc- 
currence."— Youth's  Companion. 


Bribing  Children. 
There  is  not  one  of  us  but  has  a  profound 
contempt  for  both  the  giver  and  the  taker  of 
bribes.  Whenever  we  behold  the  evil  crop- 
ping out  in  oar  political  institutions,  as  is 
unfortunately  sometimes  the  case,  we  raise 
our  voices  in  loud  and  vigorous  indignation. 
Yet  here  again  is  a  moral  principle,  which, 
when  applied  on  a  large  scale,  we  regard 
with  horror,  but  which  we  frequently  and 
unconsciously  introduce  into  our  own  homes, 
says  the  Boston  Budget. 

The  practice  of  bribing  the  children  is 
widespread.  There  is  hardly  a  home  that 
not  guilty  of  it  at  one  time  or  another, 
and  the  effect  is,  though  in  a  less  degree, 
much  the  same  as  when  practiced  in  the 
larger  fields  of  the  world.  It  is  a  very  easy 
matter  to  fall  into  this  fault,  because  we  feel 
an  unusually  tender  sympathy  for  the  little 
ones,  and  it  is  much  easier  and  far  more 
pleasant  to  reward  them  than  to  pnnlsh 
them.  The  chances  of  doing  barm,  how- 
ever, are  equally  great  in  both  cases.  In- 
discriminate punishment  is  often  to  blame 
for  cowardly  and  deceitful  traits  in  children, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  careless  and  inju- 
dicious rewarding  makes  the  child  bold  and 
defiant.  A  good  effect  may  be  apparent  for 
a  time,  but  satisfied  greed  is  a  poor  principle 
upon  which  to  build  a  strong,  self-reliant, 
manly  character. 

The  child  as  well  as  the  older  person  has 
duties  to  perform,  and  it  Is  emphatically  un- 
ise  to  bribe  him  to  do  what  he  knows  is 
right.  Upon  this  point  all  mothers  should 
read  Miss  Scoville'*  article  in  a  recent  num- 
ber of  the  Ladies1  Home  Journal,  where,  in 
a  severely  direct  paragraph,  she  says:  "Rec- 
ognizing at  last  that  her  child  has  faults 
which  ought  to  be  cured,  the  injudicious 
mother  tries  to  obtain  the  desired  result,  not 
by  eradicating  the  root  of  the  mischief,  but 
by  cutting  off  a  shoot  here  and  there.  In- 
stead of  talking  plainly  and  lovingly  with 
him,  teaching  him  to  see  that  it  is  a  sin  he 
must  fight  against,  and  showing  him  where 
he  can  go  for  help,  she  bribes  him  to  over- 
come some  special  manifestation  of  it.  She 
rewards  him  for  being  prompt  at  meals, 
or  for  getting  up  early  in  the  morning,  or 
for  not  teasing  his  sisters.   The  selfishness 
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is  only  turned  in  another  direction;  not  one 
step  has  been  taken  toward  uprooting  it." 
And  again:  "  It  is  no  generous  rivalry  that 
is  fostered  by  offering  prizes  to  children. 
Let  us  depend  upon  awakening  their  am- 
bition by  other  and  purer  means,  permitting 
them  to  taste  the  sweets  of  well  doing  for 
its  own  sake,  leading  them  on  by  every 
method  in  our  power  to  understand  that  vir- 
tue is  its  own  reward,  not  a  scanty,  but  an 
exceeding  great  one,  and  strengthening 
them,  as  far  as  our  earnest  efforts  can  do  so, 
to  follow  it  ungrudgingly." 


Fashion  Notes. 

Handsome  new  gowns  are  made  of  soft 
textured,  seeded  satin  in  black  or  dark  col 
ors,  with  black  watered  silk  skirt  frills,  and 
full,  mutton-leg  sleeves.  Any  extra  garni- 
tures are  of  black  lace. 

Shirt  waists  and  blouses  made  of  wash- 
able fabrics  in  plain,  beautiful  colors,  in 
pink,  ciel  blue,  cream,  etc.,  and  in  stripes, 
checks  and  fancy  combinations  will  again 
be  highly  favored  for  city  and  country  wear. 

Fayetta,  one  of  the  new  very  popular 
spring  fabrics,  is  extremely  pliable,  being 
finished  without  dressing  of  any  kind.  It  is 
woven  on  silk  warp,  and  merchants  claim 
that  it  will  not  spot.  This,  indeed,  they 
warrant.  It  comes  in  colors  and  black,  and 
is  42  inches  wide. 

Dressy  toilettes  of  fine  black  woolen  and 
silk  warp  fabrics  are  prettily  made  up  with 
yoke,  crush  collar  and  belt  of  colored  shot 
velvet.  Vests,  full  sleeves,  girdles  and  a 
circular  flounce  of  velvet  appear  on  hand 
somer  gowns  of  black  silk  or  satin,  with 
frequently  epaulets  or  collarette  of  white 
lace. 

So  far  as  can  be  judged  at  present,  the 
spring  indications  are  for  quiet,  rather  neu 
tral  tints  for  round  hats,  toques  and  bon 
nets  in  straw  and  chip,  leaving  the  milliner 
more  scope  to  use  the  brilliant  trimmings 
of  flowers,  feathers,  ribbon  and  lace,  which 
are  already  adorning  the  windows  and 
shelves  of  leading  importing  houses. 

Some  of  the  new  princess  dresses  are 
made  with  the  waist  portion  buttoned 
diagonally  from  the  left  shoulder,  the 
buttoning  extending  on  down  the  en 
tire  length  of  the  skirt.  The  edge  which 
laps  is  either  piped,  braided  or  cut  into 
points  or  straps,  with  a  handsome  button  in 
each  strap.  Other  models  are  made  with 
peplum  overdress. 

Fashion  still  smiles  most  approvingly  on 
all  the  eccentricities  employed  in  broaden- 
ing the  feminine  shoulders  with  berthas 
bretelles,  cape  collars,  revers,  puffs,  frills 
and  all  sorts  of  wide-spreading  elegances  in 
lace,  velvet,  silk  and  moire.  The  majority 
of  the  fancy  sleeves  have  passed  from  a 
quaint  and  charming  style  to  ultra-distorted 
outlines  which  are  neither  pretty,  picturesque 
nor  artistic. 

Many  of  the  spring  patterns  in  satins, 
bengaline  silk  and  woolen  mixtures  are  so 
woven  as  to  give  them  a  changeable  effect, 
and  the  designs  on  their  shimmering  sur- 
faces are  small  as  a  rule,  and  often  in  rich 
Persian  color  mixtures.  Dark  bengalines 
shot  with  a  color  and  figured  with  a  silk  dot 
make  admirable  vests  and  sleeve  puffs  for 
woolen  costumes  of  medium  weight. 

Nearly  all  the  new  cloth  gowns  have  some 
sort  of  basque  over  the  hips.  A  pattern  that 
seems  to  meet  with  much  favor  is  the  short 
"  ripple "  flounce,  that  is  cut  in  circul; 
shape,  with  no  seams,  at  the  side  and  open- 
ing front  and  back.  This  may  be  entirely 
separate  from  the  waist,  to  which  it  is  joined 
by  a  belt.  Short,  flat  tabs  of  cloth  are  also 
quite  popular  on  the  tailor-made  gowns, 
which  are  as  elaborate  this  season  as  those 
from  the  dressmakers,  having  lost  their 
character  for  severity  and  simplicity. 

All  indications  point  to  a  continuation  of 
the  immense  sleeves  that  fashion  has 
elected  for  two  seasons  past.  So  long  as 
their  vogue  is  unchanged  the  open  flowing 
cape  will  be  a  leading  wrap,  for  it  is  utterly 
impossible  to  wear  a  jacket  with  sleeves  of 
any  normal  size  above  the  dress  sleeves  of 
the  present  without  crushing  ruin  to  the 
sleeves;  and  to  shape  the  coat  sleeves  large 
enough  to  go  on  easily  over  the  newly- 
inflated  under  ones  would  make  a  caricature 
of  both  coat  and  wearer. 

Skirts  do  not  change  greatly  in  style  or 
shape,  remaining  close  about  the  hips  and 
flaring  from  the  knee  down.  Many,  when 
made  of  single-width  goods,  are  of  half- 
circle  shape,  with  the  single  seam  up  the 
back,  while  others  of  narrow-width  silk  and 
other  materials  have  gored  breadths  and 
godet  plaits  in  the  back.  Overskirts  come 
slowly  but  surely  to  the  fore,  and  the  long 
styles  are  about  equally  popular  with  the 
pointed  apron  or  tunic  shapes.  There  is  no 
particular  enthusiasm,  however,  over  the 
fashion  in  any  of  its  guises. 


*YoUJ^G ^EfobKS'  QobUjvIN 


Baby  Willie. 


There  is  a  wee  man  1  have  happened  to  meet 
Whom  surely  you'd  love,  he's  so  dainty  and  'sweet. 
His  roguish  blue  eyes,  how  tbey  sparkle  and  shine 
How  loving  their  glance  when  they  gaze  into  mine] 

So  thoughtful  he  looks,  he  must  be  very  wise- 
He's  wondrous  good  natured— except  when  he  cries- 
He  s  fond  of  a  frolic,  a  dance,  or  a  song; 
And  he  helps  us  by  hindering,  all  the  day  long. 
This  wee,  busy  man  is  the  darling  of  all, 
The  pet  of  the  household,  whatever  befall. 
We  almost  are  sorry  to  think  he  must  grow; 
He's  the  most  charming  bady— except  yours,  you 
know. 

His  words,  though  they're  few,  are  of  influence 
great; 

No  mightier  sovereign  rules  o'er  a  State; 
His  retinue  meekly  allow  him  his  way. 
And  seldom  are  known  to  rebel  at  his  sway. 

Now,  what  is  his  name  ?  and  now.  where  does  I 
live  ? — 

How  can  you  expect  me  such  pointers  to  give? 
Somebody  might  steal  him,  if  only  they  knew 
Half  how  cunning  he  is,  or  the  things  he  can  do  I 
.   S. 


Tommy's  Hero. 

OMMY  PERRY  was  seven 
years  old;  an  uncommonly 
bright  little  fellow,  fond  of 
mischief,  yet  withal  sensi 
tive,  thoughtful  and  not  i 
little  inquisitive.    His  borne 
was  in  South  Boston,  near  the  famous  Dor- 
chester Heights,  where,  in  the  year  1776, 
during  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  a  detach- 
ment of  the  American  army  secretly  in 
trenched  themselves,  and  planted  a  battery 
so  successfully  that  the  British  troops  were 
compelled  to  sail  away  from  Boston  harbor, 
never  to  return. 

On  the  morning  of  the  twenty-second  of 
February,  in  the  year  in  which  the  incident 
herein  related  occurred,  Tommy  was  very 
quiet  and  thoughtful  during  the  breakfast 
hour.  He  had  been  told  that  it  was  a  holl 
day,  because  it  was  the  birthday  of  George 
Washington,  and  he  was  trying  to  imagine 
what  sort  of  a  man  it  could  be  who  was  so 
worthy  of  honor  that  business  was  sus 
pended  and  schools  closed  upon  his  birth- 
day. 

Mamma  noted  that  her  little  son  was  try- 
ing to  solve  some  knotty  problem,  so,  when 
the  morning  meal  was  over,  she  drew  him 
to  her  side  and  said,  "  Well,  dear,  what 
is  it?" 

"  Mamma,  who  is  George  Washington  ? 
Why  do  we  not  go  to  school  on  his  birth- 
day ? " 

Mrs.  Perry  then  told  him  the  story  of  the 
"  Father  of  his  Country,"  the  great  and  good 
man  who  was  commander  in  chief  of  the 
American  army  during  the  long  struggle 
which  resulted  in  the  independence  of  the 
American  colonies  and  the  founding  of  the 
United  States  Government,  which  is  now  so 
great  a  power  among  nations.  She  told  him 
briefly  of  the  occurrences  of  those  days  in 
the  vicinity  of  Boston,  especially  the  suc- 
cessful strategem  which  made  the  neighbor- 
ing heights  historic  ground. 

She  also  related  how,  the  victory  won,  the 
successful  and  beloved  general  was  recalled 
from  his  beautiful  country  home  at  Mount 
Vernon,  to  become  the  first  President  of  the 
new  Republic,  in  which  capacity  he  was 
equally  successful,  and  thus  endeared  him 
self  to  the  American  people  for  all  time 
Nor  did  she  neglect  to  impress  upon  the 
young  mind  the  fact  that  the  great  soldier 
and  statesman,  who  is  ever  "  first  in  the 
hearts  of  his  countrymen,"  from  his  early 
childhood  loved  truth  and  right,  and  be- 
cause he  was  good,  as  well  as  great,  his  peo- 
ple have  ever  delighted  to  honor  him. 

Tommy  listened  attentively,  his  brown 
eyes  dilating  as  his  mother  proceeded.  To 
make  the  story  seem  more  real,  Mrs.  Perry 
led  her  little  son  to  another  room,  where 
upon  the  wall  hung  an  engraved  portrait  of 
the  great  general,  dressed  in  full  uniform,  a 
drawn  sword  in  his  hand,  and  mounted 
upon  a  handsome  white  horse. 

Tommy  was  deeply  interested,  but  not 
satisfied.  His  knowledge  of  birthdays  in- 
cluded only  those  occasions  which  came 
every  year  to  himself  and  other  members  of 
the  family,  and  Mrs.  Perry  had  neglected  to 
state  that  the  hero  of  the  day  was  dead.  In 
Tommy's  imagination  he  was  a  living  hero, 
and  could  not  be  very  far  away — the  little 
lad's  world  at  that  time  was  a  very  small 
one.  He  felt  sure  he  should  recognize  the 
great  man  if  he  saw  him;  no  one  he  had 
ever  seen  looked  like  the  portrait,  or  wore 
such  peculiar  clothes.  He  would  ask 
mamma  where  he  lived,  and  some  day  he 
would  try  to  find  him.  But  as  he  was  about 
to  question  her  papa  was  heard  calling,  and 
mamma  hastily  left  the  room. 
Tommy  remained  for  a  few  moments 


standing  before  the  portrait  In  deep  thought; 
then  he  left  the  room  to  look  for  mamma. 
He  found  her  in  the  kitchen  instructing 
Mary  concerning  the  dinner,  and  before  she 
was  at  liberty  to  answer  his  question,  Archie 
Farrington,  a  cousin,  of  the  same  age  as 
himself,  came  In.  He  had  with  him  a  note, 
written  by  his  mother,  which  he  was  to  de- 
liver to  Aunt  Sue,  who  lived  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Heights. 

"  Please,  Aunt  Josie,  may  Tommy  go  with 
me,"  he  said. 

Mrs.  Perry  consented,  and  the  little  lads 
were  soon  on  the  way,  Tommy  having  com- 
pletely forgotten  George  Washington,  and 
the  questions  he  was  to  have  asked  his 
mother.  Their  course  lay  directly  over  the 
hill.  As  they  approached  the  park  as  the 
summit  they  were  startled  by  a  terrible 
noise,  such  as  they  had  often  heard  from  the 
guns  at  the  forts  in  the  harbor,  only  much 
nearer  and  louder. 

"  It's  guns  !"  said  Archie;  and  they  must 
be  on  the  Heights.    Let's  go  up." 

The  heavy  sound  was  repeated  again  and 
again.  The  boys  had  been  told  that  when 
a  number  of  guns  were  fired  in  quick  sue 
cession  it  was  a  salute  in  honor  of  some 
person  of  high  rank. 

A  thought  flashed  across  Tommy's  mind 
which  for  a  moment  seemed  almost  to  de 
prive  him  of  the  power  of  speech,  but  he 
soon  recovered  and  exclaimed  excitedly  : 

"O,  Archie  !  it  must  be  George  Washing- 
ton !  They  wouldn't  fire  guns  for  any  one 
else  to-day !" 

"That's  so,"  returned  Archie;  "perhaps 
if  we  go  up  there  we'll  see  him." 

The  little  fellows  started  to  run,  so  eager 
were  they.  The  boom  of  the  great  gun  con- 
tinued. Their  excitement  was  so  intense 
that  when  they  reached  the  gate  at  the  en- 
trance to  the  park  they  were  nearly  breath- 
less. As  they  toiled,  panting,  up  the  steep 
embankment,  Tommy's  face  glowed  with 
anticipation,  for  he  felt  sure  when  they 
reached  the  level  plain  at  the  top  they  would 
see  the  great  general,  sitting  astride  a  mag- 
nificent white  horse,  arrayed  in  the  pic- 
turesque Continental  uniform,  his  sword  in 
one  hand  and  a  funny  three-cornered  hat 
upon  his  head. 

But  there  was  only  a  crowd  of  men  and 
boys,  and  the  cannon  in  a  cloud  of  smoke. 
No  noble  white  steed.    No  heroic  rider. 

Tommy  felt  inclined  to  cry,  but  he  would 
not;  he  was  a  boy;  only  girls  did  anything 
so  foolish.  He  could  not  give  up  an  idea 
easily.  He  was  sure  his  hero  must  be  some- 
where about.  A  stout  man  with  a  pleasant 
face  stood  near.  Perhaps  he  would  know. 
Tommy  approached  him  and  said  : 

"  Mister,  will  you  please  tell  us  where 
George  Washington  is  ?  We  came  up  to 
see  him." 

The  man  thus  addressed  stared  at  the 
boys  in  blank  amazement,  but  as  he  noted 
their  flushed,  eager  faces  a  broad  smile 
spread  over  his  good-natured  countenance, 
and  he  ejaculated: 

"  Why,  bless  my  stars,  children  !  He's 
dead  I" 

This  was  too  much.  The  sustaining 
sense  of  masculine  superiority  completely 
deserted  our  little  man,  and  unmistakable 
tears  rolled  down  his  cheeks.  Archie  looked 
bewildered  for  an  instant,  then  decided  to 
cry  because  Tommy  did. 
The  stout  man,  seeing 


O  mamma,  is  George  Washington  dead  ? 
We  heard  the  guns— and  we  thought  he  was 
on  the  Heights— and  we  went  up  to  see 
him — " 

"  And  he  wasn't  there— and  the  man  said 
he  was  dead—"  interrupted  Archie. 

"  And  he  wanted  to  give  us  some  cents — " 
"  And  we  wouldn't  have  'em — and — and" 
Here  both  boys  began  to  cry  again,  and 
Mrs.  Perry  could  not  quiet  them  for  some 
time.  She  finally  succeeded,  however,  be- 
ing materially  assisted  by  the  sudden  en- 
trance into  the  room  of  Tommy's  sister.  Isa, 
and  his  cousin,  Nellie  Farrington.  Then 
the  dignity  of  the  wee  men  quickly  asserted 
itself.  It  should  not  be  said  that  girls  had 
seen  them  cry,  for  had  they  not  often  said, 
in  tones  of  withering  contempt,  that  "  only 
hables  and  girls  would  cry  ?" 

When  order  was  restored  Mrs.  Perry 
said  : 

"Yes,  dears, 
dead." 
"But  how 


George  Washington  is 


can  a  man  have  a  birthday 
when  he's  dead?"  queried  Tommy,  indie- 
nantly. 

Then  she  explained  to  them  the  beautiful 
truth  that  the  good  deeds  men  do  live  after 
they  are  gone  from  earth. 

"Every  one,"  she  said,  "cannot  be  great, 
but  all  may  be  good  and  true,  and  even 
though  dead,  they  will  always  live  in  the 
hearts  of  those  who  knew  and  loved  them." 
— Helen  Morgan. 


their  disappoint- 
ment and  distress,  took  some  pennies  from 
his  pocket,  and  offered  them  to  the  children, 
saying  :  "  Here,  boys,  buy  something  with 
these;  that  will  be  better  than  seeing  George 
Washington." 

But  the  disappointment  was  keen.  They 
were  not  to  be  consoled  by  any  such  every- 
day manner.  There  must  be  a  mistake 
somewhere.  Surely,  a  man  would  not  have 
a  birthday  if  he  were  dead. 

"  I'm  going  straight  home  to  ask  mamma," 
said  Tommy,  and  off  he  trotted,  with  Archie 
following  close  behind.  The  note  for  Aunt 
Sue  was  forgoten.  The  mystery  must  be 
explained.    Other  matters  could  wait. 

A  few  moments  later  two  excited  little 
boys  burst  into  Mrs.  Perry's  sitting  room, 
where  that  lady  sat  reading. 


Curious  Facts. 
There  are  now   17  crematories  in  the 
United  States. 

In  1890  the  railroads  of  the  world  were 
estimated  at  370,281  miles. 

It  is  said  that  South  Africa  last  year  gave 
profit  of  $20,000,000  from  its  gold  mines 
and  $7,750,000  from  diamonds. 

The  average  weight  of  20,000  men  and 
women  weighed  at  Boston  was:  Men, 
141  J-  pounds;  women,  124J  pounds. 

Humboldt  describes  an  oak  tree  which  he 
saw  in  France  90  feet  in  circumference  at 
the  base,  and  estimated  to  be  2000  years  old. 

The  cave  animals  of  North  America,  ac- 
cording to  Prof.  A.  S.  Packard  of  Brown 
University,  comprise  172  species  of  blind 
creatures,  nearly  all  ol  which  are  mostly 
white  in  color. 

A  splendid  record  for  safety  of  ships  and 
cargoes  was  made  during  1893  by  the  large 
fleet  of  grain  carriers  between  Pacific  ports 
and  Europe.  The  voyage  is  the  longest  and 
stormiest  of  all  routes  in  the  world's  com- 
merce, yet  out  of  326  vessels  which  sailed 
from  San  Francisco  and  other  Pacific  ports 
for  Europe,  only  one  failed  to  arrive  at  her 
destination  safely  and  with  cargo  in  good 
order.  This  one  ship  was  stranded  on  a 
South  Pacific  island,  and  lack  of  wrecking 
facilities  alone  prevented  her  getting  off  and 
resuming  her  voyage.    Her  crew  was  saved. 


Smiles. 

Conclusive.—  Will  Askit  —  "  How  old 
should  you  say  Miss  Skinner  was?"  Maude 
Saysit — "  Old  enough  for  people  to  begin 
telling  her  how  young  she  is  looking." — 
Puck. 

A  Larger  Class. — Miss  Willing  (mean- 
ingly)—" Do  you  know  they  are  talking  of 
putting  a  tax  on  old  bachelors?"  Mr. 
Border  (more  meaningly)—"  They  would 
raise  more  revenue  if  they'd  tax  all  the  old 
married  men  who  wish  they  were  single. — 
Life. 

"  How  is  Sklmmins  getting  along  In  his 
profession?"  said  one  Chicago  man  to 
another.  "  He  is  quite  successful,  I  under- 
stand." "  But  be  told  me  yesterday  that  he 
owed  several  thousands  of  dollars."  "  Yes; 
that  shows  how  well  he  has  established  his 
credit." — Washington  Star. 

Any  Change  a  Relief.  -Figg — "Joskins 
has  got  a  baby  down  at  his  house."  Fogg — 
"  Thank  heaven  !  "  Figg — "  Then  you  are 
fond  of  babies?  "  "No;  and  I  suppse  Jos- 
kins will  bore  us  to  death  talking  about  the 
brat.  But  he'll  leave  off  bragging  about  his 
dog  for  a  while  !  " — Boston  Transcript. 


Highest  of  all  in  Leavening  Power. —  Latest  U.  S.  Gov't  Report. 
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Random  Thoughts. 


By  A.  P.  Roach s,  W.  M.  S.  G.  of  California. 

Brain  and  mind  must  win  the  fight, 
That  is  waged  by  wrong  against  the  right. 

The  master's  office  acknowledges  with 
thanks  the  receipt  of  proceedings  of  the  State 
Granges  of  Oregon,  Illinois,  Michigan, 
Rhode  Island,  Massachusetts  and  Connecti 

cut. 

Don't  forget  the  Executive  Committee 
meeting  on  the  14th  of  March,  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. Much  of  the  success  of  the  Grange 
Congress  in  April  will  depend  on  the  labors 
of  those  present. 

If  you  desire  to  see  Sunset  City  at  the 
very  height  of  its  glory,  April  or  May  will  be 
the  time.  April  will  just  fit  the  time  for 
farmers — between  last  sowing  and  first  hay- 
ing.   Come  before  the  rush  of  harvest  work 

It's  an  111  wind  that  blows  no  one  good. 
The  rate  war  between  the  great  transconti- 
nental railroads  promises  to  be  a  bonanza  to 
California,  and  especially  to  the  Midwinter 
Fair.  It  will  be  the  meant  of  giving  many 
an  individual  a  peep  at  our  sunny  State  and 
open  their  eyes  to  the  fact  that  while  bulls 
and  bears  still  exist  In  the  wilds  of  San 
Francisco,  they  are  only  a  degenerated 
species  of  the  genus  Homo,  and  not  of  the 
genus  Bovine,  or  Ursine,  so  there  is  no 
greater  risk  over  the  ordinary  dangers  of 
travel  in  visiting  Sunset  City  than  in  visit 
Ing  New  York  or  Chicago. 

Evolution  has  evolved  many  homely  pos 
sibilities  into  beneficial  actualities.  It  has 
long  been  urged  that  a  matrimonial  intelll 
gence  office  is  a  long-felt  want  well  appreci 
ated  by  bashful  maids  and  lovelorn  swains 
The  grange  supplies  the  want  beautifully, 
and  is  warranted  to  be  the  greatest  cementer 
of  hearts  that  the  world  has  ever  known. 
Try  it,  sisters  and  brothers  who  pine  for 
companionship,  and  if  you  are  a  catchable 
batchelor,  or  a  natty  maiden,  and  are  regu- 
lar attendants  of  a  live  Grange  without  at- 
tracting your  affinity  in  less  time  than  a 
year,  we  will  send  you  a  sure  cure  for  the 
"  blues  "  in  their  worst  form. 

If  a  farmer,  a  merchant,  or  a  builder, 
should  employ  a  number  of  men  to  perform 
a  certain  line  of  work  at  a  given  place,  and, 
after  the  nature,  mode  and  extent  of  the  work 
were  folly  explained  and  understood  (the 
price  agreed  on  being  satisfactory  to  the 
workers)  because  of  a  difference  of  opinion 
among  themselves,  one  would  refuse  to  do 
this,  another  that,  and  a  third  the  other, 
thereby  delaying  the  work,  engendering  dis- 
content among  those  who  are  inclined  to  do 
their  duty,  disappointing  their  employers 
and  robbing  them  of  so  many  days,  weeks 
or  months  wages  because  they  returned  no 
equivalent  for  them — would  not  any  fair 
minded  person  advise  to  either  compel  the 
parties  to  fairly  do  the  work,  or  fill  their 
places  by  those  who  will  ?  Yet  the  above  is 
the  exact  condition  of  many  of  our  State 
and,  at  present,  our  National  Congress. 
Alas  for  baleful  examples  In  high  places! 
When  our  public  servants  so  far  forget  their 
duties  to  their  constituents,  their  State,  their 
flag  and  their  honor  as  to  hamper,  deadlock, 
hinder  and  clog  the  wheels  of  government, 
Idly  sitting  and  garrulously  arguing,  to  the 
tune  of  a  large  salary,  for  lost  time,  wrung 
from  the  purse  of  every  taxpayer,  feigning 
only  to  gain  some  party  advantage,  it  is 
time  a  new  understanding  was  arrived  at 
and  then  that  eminently  just  business  prin- 
ciple "  no  work,  no  pay  "  would  have  a  salu- 
tary effect  in  eradicating  an  abuse  as  foolish 
as  it  is  disgraceful,  as  despicable  as  it  is 
idiotic. 

The  question  is  asked,  "  Has  not  the 
grange  outlived  its  usefulness?"  No;  not 
as  long  as  shameless  immorality  walks  up 
and  down  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land!  No;  not  as  long  as  bribery  and  cor- 
ruption, trickery  and  fraud  blacken  the  cal- 
endars of  onr  courts  of  justice!  No;  not  as 
long  as  the  "  rum  fiend  "  with  maudlin  jeer 
and  maniac  shout  rushes  in  through  the 
doors  of  peaceful  homes,  grappling  and 
carrying  away  our  bravest  and  best,  closing 
the  gates  of  innocence  and  honor  on  our 
daughters  and  casting  Into  pauper  graves 
the  defiled  and  worthless  bodies  of  our 
brightest  sons!  No;  as  long  as  there  remains 
one  sentiment  of  love  in  the  human  heart; 
as  long  as  virtue,  honor,  justice  and  truth 
are  pearls  of  greatest  price,  and  as  long  as 
greed,  crime  and  shame  distort  the  image  of 
God,  so  long  will  the  grange  be  needed,  and 
just  so  long  will  its  usefulness  remain  unim- 
paired. 

Pennsylvania  is  one  of  the  leading  grange 
States,  with  nearly  30,000  members. 


San  Jose  Grange. 

To  the  Editor:  —  Political  questions 
have  been  the  subject  of  discussion  in  San 
Jose  Grange  for  the  past  several  weeks.  It 
declared  against  the  present  duty  on  grain 
bags  and  on  coal,  and  in  favor  of  the  pres- 
ent tariff  on  prunes,  raisins  and  other  kinds 
of  fruit;  also  in  favor  of  the  proposed  in- 
come tax  as  provided  for  in  the  Wilson  tariff 
bill.  All  of  these  resolutions  were  Imme- 
diately forwarded  to  each  of  our  delegates 
in  Congress. 

Having  disposed  of  political  questions  for 
the  time,  the  grange  at  the  meeting  of  last 
Saturday  inaugurated  an  educational  cam- 
paign. Prof.  Childs,  principal  of  the  State 
Normal  School,  introduced  a  resolution 
favoring  manual  training  In  all  public  schools 
in  the  State  as  rapidly  as  qualified  teachers 
could  be  obtained.  Prof.  Childs  said  that 
the  present  system  of  education  was  very 
defective;  that  many  branches  now  being 
taught  were  of  no  practical  benefit  to  the 
mass  of  scholars;  that  they  were  compelled 
to  pursue  studies  that  could  not  be  utilized 
by  the  average  man  or  woman;  that  many 
studies  were  impracticable  and  useless;  that 
every  pupil  should  be  taught  some  useful 
employment  that  will  better  fit  them  for 
gaining  a  livelihood.  The  system  which  is 
known  as  stuffing  he  condemned  in  no 
measured  terms.  It  destroyed  not  alone 
the  physical,  but  the  mental  vigor  of  many 
pupils,  which  a  more  humane  system  would 
have  saved.  He  said  some  70  or  80  appli- 
cants had  been  refused  admission  to  the 
Normal  School  principally  because  they  did 
not  possess  constitutions  that  would  with- 
stand the  mental  strain  required  of  them. 

These  thoughts  were  concurred  in  and 
amplified  by  several  ex-educators  as  well  as 
some  laymen.  The  subject  proved  so  inter- 
esting, especially  to  parents,  that  it  was  con- 
tinued for  further  discussion. 

After  the  educational  question  is  disposed 
of,  European  immigration  will  be  taken  up. 
San  Jose  Grange  is  not  vain  enough  to  think 
that  laws  will  always  be  passed,  either  by 
Congress  or  the  State  Legislature,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  wishes  expressed  in  our 
resolutions;  but  as  we  are  a  part  of  their 
constituency,  of  the  members  thereof,  as 
good  citizens  we  should  make  known  to  them 
our  wishes. 

There  are  in  San  Jose  Grange  between  80 
and  100  voters,  who  can  Influence  a  couple 
of  hundred  outside  votes,  and  those  gentle- 
men who  desire  our  suffrages  would  do  well 
to  keep  themselves  posted  on  the  platform 
of  principles  enunciated  from  time  to  time 
by  San  Jose  Grange. 

Some  members  of  the  order  are  getting 
quite  nervous  in  regard  to  the  use  of  the 
abbreviated  or  San  Jose  ritual.  It  may  not 
be  perfect.  It  may  not  suit  those  who  be- 
lieve in  consuming  time  in  long  ritualistic 
work  at  the  expense  of  valuable  time  that 
would  be  used  to  real  advantage  to  the  mem- 
bers. Yet  members  of  San  Jose  Grange 
are  of  the  opinion  that  the  little  leaven  sent 
out  will  leaven  the  whole,  and  in  the  near 
future  every  grange  In  the  United  States  will 
be  working  under  a  greatly  abridged  ritual. 

In  accordance  with  the  regular  custom  of 
devoting  the  first  Saturday  to  musical  and 
literary  exercises  after  the  routine  of  the 
grange  work  had  closed,  the  grange  was 
turned  over  to  the  young  ladies,  with  the 
worthy  lecturer  in  the  chair. 

The  doors  were  opened  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  outsiders  who  had  collected  in  the 
anterooms  entered  the  hall.  An  excellent 
programme  had  been  arranged  by  Miss  Ada 
Ross,  when  the  following  numbers  were  ren- 
dered: Instrumental  solo,  Miss  Geisler;  reci- 
tation, Miss  Veda  Parkhurst;  recitation  by 
Miss  Saunders;  select  reading  by  Miss 
Phelps;  instrumental  solo  by  Miss  Ross; 
vocal  solo  by  Miss  Lulu  Tenny;  duet  by 
Mrs.  Foot  and  Miss  Wells. 

The  committee  on  the  grange  congress 
has  not  reported,  but  it  will  probably  ask  for 
space  on  the  literary  programme  for  four  or 
five  pieces  consisting  of  recitations,  ad- 
dresses, vocal  and  instrumental  music. 

San  Jose,  Mar.  3,  1894.   Amos  Adams. 


Note  from  the  State  Grange  Organist. 

To  the  Editor:— At  the  suggestion  of 
Worthy  Master  Roache  I  send  the  following 
list  of  songs,  selected  from  the  "  Glad 
Echoes,"  which  I  hope  the  members  of  the 
Grange  who  intend  attending  the  Grange 
Congress  will  familiarize  themselves  with,  so 
that,  should  opening  or  closing  songs  be 
called  for,  we  will  be  able  to  respond. 
Pages  27,  39,  55,  46,  76,  87,  92,  62.  I 
chose  the  "  Glad  Echoes"  knowing  that  a 
great  many  of  the  granges  were  provided 
with  these  books. 

After  corresponding  with  the  musical 
committee  of  Stockton  Grange,  it  has  been 
decided  to  accept  the  "  Grange  Melodies " 


as  the  book  to  be  used  at  onr  next  State 

Grage. 

I  hope  all  the  granges  will  provide  them- 
selves with  the  new  books,  as  I  am  sure  you 
will  be  pleased  with  them,  for  they  contain 
many  new,  bright,  pleasing  selections. 

If  the  granges  will  accept  one  book  to  be 
used  by  all,  how  much  easier  it  will  be  for 
the  person  selecting  the  songs  than  at  pres- 
ent when  three  books  are  used. 

My  list  will  be  published  very  soon,  taken 
from  the  new  books,  and  I  will  expect  a 
strong  grange  choir  at  the  next  State 
Grange  meeting.  Fraternally, 

Mrs.  Frankie  Greer,  Organist. 

Sacramento,  March  1,  1894. 

From  Tulare. 

Tulare  Grange  held  its  regular  semi- 
monthly session  at  Goldman's  hall  on  Sat- 
urday afternoon. 

The  secretary  read  a  communication  from 
the  secretary  of  the  State  Grange  notifying 
this  grange  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  State 
Executive  Committee  it  was  provided  that 
each  subordinate  grange  should  appoint  and 
send  to  the  Grange  Congress  at  the  Mid- 
winter Fair,  on  the  13th  and  14th  of  April, 
a  brother  and  sister  to  act  as  a  reception 
committee  from  that  grange.  Worthy 
Master  Premo  and  Sister  Fowler  were  ap- 
pointed such  committee  and  the  secretary 
was  directed  to  so  report  to  the  secretary  of 
the  State  Grange. 

The  committee  appointed  at  last  meeting 
to  revise  the  By-Laws,  reported  in  favor  of 
adopting  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws  pro- 
vided for  subordinate  granges  by  the  State 
Grange,  which  was  adopted,  and  the  sec- 
retary directed  to  copy  them  into  the  roll 
book. 

Bro.  Chapin  reported  that  E.  S.  Adams, 
manager  of  the  State  Fruit  Exchange,  would 
be  in  Kings  county  during  next  week  for  the 
purpose  of  organizing  county  fruit  ex- 
changes, co-ordinate  with  the  State  Fruit 
Exchange.  Bros.  Chapin,  Woods  and 
Tuohy  were  appointed  a  committee  to  ar- 
range with  fruit  growers  for  the  purpose  of 
having  Mr.  Adams  come  to  Tulare  and  assist 
in  organizing  a  fruit  exchange  here. 

Bro.  Forrer  called  attention  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  trees  coming  here  are  in- 
spected, the  time  trees  are  detained  in  the 
depot  for  inspection,  the  inconvenience  and 
loss  to  nurserymen,  and  liability  of  dam- 
ages to  the  county.  A  general  discussion 
was  had,  the  general  effect  of  which  was  that 
the  State  quarantine  law,  requiring  the  care- 
ful inspection  of  all  trees  coming  Into  the 
county,  is  a  good  law  In  the  interest  of 
orchard  ists. 

Sister  Ingram,  in  a  neat  and  impressive 
speech,  presented  Past  Master  Tuohy  with 
a  past  master's  badge. 

Subject  for  discussion  at  next  meeting: 
"  Freight  Rates  and  How  to  Reduce  Them;" 
and  in  connection  therewith  David  Lubin's 
proposition  for  all  farming  produce  to  go  by 
mail. 

Bro.  E.  C.  Shoemaker  filed  with  the  sec- 
retary his  appointment  as  county  deputy. 

Bro.  Chapin  reported  that  his  address  be- 
fore the  Grange  Congress  at  the  Midwinter 
Fair  will  be  :  "Agricultural  Education  in 
the  Public  Schools." 

Some  patrons  believe  if  in  the  public 
schools  less  attention  to  trigonometry  and 
kindred  subjects  were  required,  and  more 
Instruction  given  in  botany,  entomology, 
horticulture,  viticulture,  floriculture,  agricul- 
ture, dairying  and  veterinary,  the  pupils 
would  be  very  much  better  fitted  for  the 
battle  of  life.  They  see  no  good  reason  why 
in  the  high  school  maintained  in  agricultural 
towns  classes  should  not  be  formed,  with 
practical  instructions  on  one  or  two  days  in 
the  week,  when  the  pupils  should  be  taken 
to  adjacent  dairies,  orchards  and  farms,  get- 
ting objective  lessons  and  practical  Instruc- 
tions in  those  industries. 


From  the  National  Lecturer. 

The  object  of  the  grange  is  to  advance  the 
farming  interests  of  the  country. 

There  are  614  granges  In  New  York  State 
with  35,000  members.  The  net  gain  in 
membership  during  1893  was  1509. 

The  grange  is  in  a  prosperous  condition 
in  all  the  eastern  and  northern  and  in  some 
of  the  western  and  southern  States. 

There  are  at  present  more  than  1000 
granges  in  New  England  with  60,000  mem- 
bers. There  are  also  300  Pomona  granges 
with  a  total  of  35,000  members. 

April  13th  and  14th  will  be  grange  days  at 
the  Midwinter  Fair  at  San  Francisco.  Dis- 
tinguished speakers  will  address  the  large 
number  of  patrons  who  will  be  present. 

The  grange  is  the  only  farmers'  organiza- 
tion in  the  country  which  has  kept  itself  free 
from  political  intrigues  and  alliances,  and 
which  has  the  universal  respect  of  all  classes. 

The  grange  is  27  years  old  and  is  ac- 


knowledged the  best  farmers'  organization 
which  ever  existed.  Its  decline  in  some 
places  is  not  due  to  any  inherent  weakness 
but  because  its  members  in  those  sections 
departed  from  the  teachings  and  principles 
of  the  order  and  attempted  to  make  it  a  po- 
litical organization.  The  leaders  of  the  or- 
der desire  to  have  the  grange  re-organized 
in  all  sections  where  for  any  cause  it  has  be- 
come dormant.  Write  to  the  master  of  the 
State  Grange  or  to  the  officers  of  the  Na- 
tional Grange,  J.  H.  Brigham,  master, 
Delta,  Ohio;  John  Trimble,  secretary, 
Washington,  D.  C,  and  Alpha  Messer,  lec- 
turer, Rochester,  Vt.      Alpha  Messer. 

Petaluma  Grange. 

Mr.  A.  B.  Lerkenby  writes  that  Petaluma 
Grange  held  a  meeting  of  unusual  interest 
on  Feb.  27th.  The  question  of  Woman 
Suffrage  was  discussed,  Mr.  Mecham  sup- 
porting it  In  a  strong  argument.  After  this 
came  discussions  on  the  Initiative  and  Refer- 
endum, concerning  which  the  sentiment  was 
one  of  general  approval.  Mr.  Lerkenby 
suggests  that  other  granges  take  up  these 
subjects,  and  he  adds  that,  as  for  himself, 
his  faith  in  the  propositions  is  absolute. 


From  Watsonville. 


To  the  Editor:— On  March  3d,  Wat- 
sonville Grange  initiated  a  class  of  six  In  the 
first  and  second  degrees.  The  secret  in- 
structions were  given  by  the  Worthy  Master, 
G.  A.  Webb.  The  third  and  fourth  degrees 
will  be  conferred  on  March  17th.  Bro.  and 
Sister  H.  F.  Blohm  were  appointed  to  act 
as  a  reception  committee  at  the  Grange  Con- 
gress to  be  held  at  the  Midwinter  Interna- 
tional Exposition  grounds  on  April  13  and 
14,  1894. 


LION  REVERSIBLE  Steel 
Frame  DISC  HARROW. 


OUT-THROW. 


BAKER  &  HAMILTON, 

SAN  FRANCI8CO  SACRAMENTO 

Sole  Agent  for  California,  Arizona  and  Nevada. 
Write  for  Special  Circular. 


Elootrio    Battery  ! 


Electric  Suspensory  Free  with  each  Gente'  Belt. 

FOR  MEN,  WOHEM  AND  CHILDREN. 

If  vou  are  suffering:  from  the  .-fleets  of  any  NERVOUS 
TROUBLES,  RHEUMATISM,  KIDNEY  DISORDER, 
SCIATICA,  LAME  BACK,  SEXUAL  INFIRMITIES  or 
any  KIDNEY  DISEASES,  the 

OWEN  ELECTRIC  BELT 

WILL  SORELY  CORE  YOO. 

If  you  will  send  us  your  address  we  will  mail  you  our 
catalogue,  WHICH  GIVES  HUNDREDS  of  testimonials 
from  people  who  have  been  cured  by  our  belt.  (The  only 
Adjustible,  Reversible  Current  Belt  ever  made.) 
PRICKS,  $6  TO  880. 

The  most  powerful,  best  made,  most  durable  and  least 
costly  belt  in  America. 

BEWARE  of  oheap  and  worthless  Imitations.  We  an 
the  original  belt  makers.  None  genuine  except  those 
stamped  with  OUR  NAME  IN  GOLD  LETTERS.  Write 
for  circulars 

We  will  send  by  express  C  O.  D.,  with  privilege  of  ex- 
amination, on  receipt  of  SI.  If  yoa  are  not  convinced  It 
is  exactly  what  we  claim  for  it,  you  may  return  It.  II 
you  keep  it  the  $1  will  be  deducted  from  the  price. 

OWEN   BLBCTRIO   BBLT  OO., 
Boom  89,  819  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Academy  of  Sciences  Building. 
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Breeders'  Directory. 


Six  lines  or  lass  In  this  directory  at  60s  par  line  per  month, 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


F.  H.  BURKE,  626  Market  St.,  S.  F.     Al  Prize 
Holsteins;  Grade  Milch  Cows.   Fine  Pigs. 


REGISTERED  SHIRE  STALLIONS,  from 
two  to  six  years  old;  weight  from  1500  to  2000  pounds. 
J.  I.  Parsons,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 


JERSEYS  AND  HOLSTEINS,  from  the  best 
Batter  and  Milk  Stock;  also  Thoroughbred  Hogs  and 
Poultry.  Wm.  Nlles  &  Co..  Los  Angeles,  Cal., 
Breeders  and  Exporters.   Established  in  1876. 


M.  D.  HOPKINS,  Petaluma.  Registered  Shorthorn 
Cattle.    Both  sexes  for  sale. 


PETER  SAXB  &  SON,  Llok  House,  San  Francisco, 
Cal.  Importers  and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of 
every  variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs. 


JERSEYS— The  best  A.  J.  C.  C.  Registered  Prize 
Herd  is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.  Animals  for  sale. 


L.  V.  WILLITS.  Watsonvllle,   Cal.,  Black  Perch- 
eions.    Registered  Stallions  for  sale. 


POULTRY. 


J.  W.  FORGEUS,  Santa  Cruz,  Cal.,  has  established 
one  of  the  best  equipped  poultry  ranohes  on  this 
Coast.  He  hag  300  Rankin's  Strain  Mammoth  Pekin 
Duoks,  also  Brown  Leghorns  and  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks.  Write  for  prices  of  what  you  want.  Reference: 
People's  Bank.  Inspection  and  correspondence  solicited. 


J.  R.  OATLETT.  Pleasant  Grove,  Oal.  S.  C.  Brown 
Leghorn  Eggs  for  hatching,  CO  cents  for  13;  last  spring 
8.  C.  Brown  Leghorn  Roosters,  $2  each. 


A.  BDSOHKS,  Tracy,  Cal.,  Breeder  of  S.C.White 
Leghorns  and  B.  P.  Rocks.    Eggs  $1,  $1.50  per  setting. 

L.E.ARMINGTON,  11  Pond  St,  S.  F.,  Black  Minor- 
cas  and  Brown  Leghorns.  Eggs,  M.  $2.50;  L.  $1.50  doz. 

WM.  NILES  A  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. ,  Breeders  of 
nearly  all  varieties  of  Poultry,  Dairy  Cattle  and  Hogs. 


CALIFORNIA  POULTRY   FARM,  Stookton, 
Cal.  Send  for  Illustrated  &  Descriptive  Catalogue,  free. 


R.  G.  HEAD,  Napa.   Importer  and  Breeder  of  Land 
and  Water  Fowls.    Send  for  New  Catalogue. 


SHEEP  AND  00 ATS. 


J.  B.  HOYT,  Bird's  Landing,  Cal.,  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep;  also  breeds  Crossbred 
Merino  and  Shropshire  Sheep.   Rama  for  sale. 

R.  H.  OR  ANE.  Potaluma,  Cal.  Breeder  and  Importer. 
South  Down  Sheep;  also  Fox  Hounds  from  Missouri. 


SWINE. 


F.  H.  BURKE,  626  Market  St.,S.  F. — BERK  Bill  RES 


MONROE  MILLER,  Elisio,  Ventura  County,  Cal., 
Breeder  of  Registered  Berkshire  Hogs. 


H.  J.  PHILPOTT,  Nlles,  Cal.,  importer  and  breeder 
of  Tecumseh  and  other  oholce  strains  of  Registered 
Poland-China  Hogs. 


J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden,  Cal.  Breeder  and  Importer 
of  Thoroughbred  Swine.  Small  Yorkshire  Victoria, 
Essex  and  Poland-China.    Superior  Stock,  new  Prices. 


BERK8HIRB8  St  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS, 
Best  Stock;  also  Dairy  Strains  of  Jerseys  and  Holsteins. 
Win.  Nlles  &  Co.  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Established  187o. 

P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sao.  Co.,  Cal.— Breeder  of 
Short-Horn  Cattle,  Poland-China  and  Berkshire  Hogs. 


TYLER  BEACH,  San  Jose,  Cal.    Breeder  of  Thor- 
oughbred Berkshire  and  Essex  Hogs. 


CHAS.  A.  8TOWE,  Stockton,  Reglst'r'd  Berkshires. 


In  These  Dull  Times 

You  Ca»  Largely  laerease 

Your  Income  by  buying  an  Incubator 
and  engaging  in  the  chicken  business. 
Send  stamp  for  our  catalogue  of 
Incubators,  Wire  Netting,  Blooded 
Fowls  and  Poultry  Appliances  gen 
orally  Remember,  the  belt  is  the 
cheapett.  PACIFIC  INlUBATOK  CO. 
1317  CaBtro  St.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


-THE  — 


HALSTED  INCUBATOR 

COMPANY, 
1812  Myrtle  Ntreet,  Oakland.  Cal. 

Send  Stamp  for  Circular. 


SANTA  ROSA,  CAL.  (Care  Santa  Rosa  National  Bank. ) 
Importer,  Breeder,  Exporter. 

8.  O.  White  Leghorns, 
8.  O.  Brown  Leghorns, 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks, 
Black  Minorcas, 

Eggs,  $3  per  13.  Send  for  circular. 


JACKS  AND  JENNETS, 

Raised  from  Imported  stock,  for  sale  by  V.  OIANELLA, 
Honcut,  Butte  Co.,  Cal. 


XJ 


120  Egg  Capacity  Incubator  $20  00 

1%  «    ::     ::   2s°° 

360    "         «'  " 


PRICE  1 1ST. 


30  00 
40  00 


480  Egg  Capacity  Incubator   $  45  00 

1000     -  M  »  M00 


2000 


70  00 
120  00 


Brooders  any  size.   Send  Stamp  (or  Catalogue. 
STOCKTON   INCUBATOR  OOMI>A.]XrY 

841«  MAIN   STREET  STOOKTON,  CALIFORNIA. 


DROP  IT 


IF  YOUR  BUSINESS  DOES  NOT  PAY 
Chickens  are  easily  and  successfully 
raised  by  using  tho  Petaluma  Incu- 
bators and  Brooders.^  Our  illus- 
trated catalogue  tells  all  about  it.  Don't 
buy  any  but  the  Petaluma  if  you  want  strong,  vigorous  chicks.  We 
are  Pacific  Coast  Headquarters  for  Bone  and  Clover  Cutters,  Markers, 
Books,  Caponizing  Tools,  Fountains,  Flood's  Roup  Cure,  Morris 
Poultry  Cure,  Creosozone  the  great  chicken-lice  killer  andeveryoiher 
article  required  by  poultry  raisers.  See  the  machi  nes  in  operation  at 


nrtiuio  requireu  uy  poultry  raisers,  see  me  macnines  in  operation  at 
our  exhibit  -with  the  Norwalk  Ostrich  Farm,  Midwinter  Fair,  hatch- 
ing ostriches  and  all  kinds  of  eggs.  Catalogue  free,  if  you  want  it, 
write  to  us.  PETAL.UITIA   INCUBATOR  CO., 

750-752-754-756  Main  St.,  Petaluma,  Cal. 


LITTLE'S  CHEMICAL  FLUID  NON-POISONOUS 

 eeee  SHEEP  X3XF.=  

BEWARE    OX"    CHEAP  IMITATIONS. 

One  gallon,  mixed  with  60  gallons  of  cold  water,  will  dip  thoroughly  180  sheep,  at  a  cost 
of  one  cent  each.  Easily  applied;  a  nourieher  of  wool;  a  certain  tcure  for  SCAB  Lit- 
tle a  dip  is  put  up  in  red,  iron  drums,  containing  5  EngliBh  or  6J  American  gallons 
and  is  sold  to  the  trade  by  the  English  gallon.  For  the  convenience  of  our  many  cus- 
tomers it  is  also  put  up  in  one-gallon  packages,  for  which  we  make  no  extra  charge 
Jtach  drum  and  package  bears  the  orange  label  of  "  Little's  Dip." 

CATT0N,  BELL  &  CO.,  Sole  Agents, 

(Successors  to  Falkner,  Bell  &  Go.) 
NO.  406  CALIFORNIA  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  OAL. 


BERKSHIRE  SWINE. 

Prize  Herd  of  Southern  California. 

PIGS  OF  ALL  AGES  FOR  SALE. 

SESSIONS  &  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

P.  O.  Box  686. 


P.  &  B. 


-P.  &  B. 


SEE  OUR  EXHIBIT  AT  MIDWINTER  FAIR. 

S.  E.  Corner  Manufacturers'  Building. 
THREE  FIRST  PRIZES  AT  THE  WORLD'S  FAIR,  1893. 

ROOFING— 500,000  sq.  feet  used  at  Midwinter  Fair. 
FRUI T  DRYING  PAPER— See  raisins  dried  by  our 

method. 

BUILDING  PAPER.   PRESERVATIVE  PAINT. 

PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO,  -  -  116  Battery  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 
£.  O.  JUDAH,  Agent,  221  South  Broadway,  Los  Angeles. 


P.&B. 


P.  &  B 


Price,  $7,  $15  and  $30. 


MAKE  HOME  HAPPY. 

THE  ROLLER  ORGANS  HAVE  NO  EQUAL. 

For  dance  music  save  their  cost  in  one  night.  Any  one  can  play 
them.  Over  600  tunes  to  select  from.  Plays  sacred,  popular  songs 
and  dance  music.  Also, 

PIANOS  AND  ORGANS. 

Terms  moderate.  We  also  keep  Accordeons,  Banjos,  Mandolins 
Violins,  Strings  and  Sheet  Music.   Circulars  tree. 

O.  XX.  HAMMONXt, 
Commission  Merchant, 
Room  20,  4th  Floor,  26  O'Farrell  St.,  San  Francisco, 


FR-AKTOIS    SMITH     c*5  OO., 

MANUFACTURER  OF 


If  OH  TOWN  WATER  WOH.KB- 

Hydraulio,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes. 

NO.    180   BBALB   STREET,  SAN    FRANOISOO,  OAL. 
Iron  cut.  punched  and  formed,  for  making  plpo  on  ground  where  required.  All  kinds  of  Tools  supplied  foi 
making  Pipe.     Estimates  given  when  required.     Are  prepared  for  coating  ftll 
sizes  of  Pipes  with  a  composition  of  Coal  Tar  and  Asphaltum. 


using  or  Belling  PRACTICAL 
PLATING  DYNAMO.  I  I,-  I 

crn  method,  med  la  nil  raotorled 
to  plate  now  gooiln,  Platei  KoliI, 
ullvcr,  nickel,  etc  ,  on  wntchcH, 
Jewelry,  table-warn,  btoyoleaftnd 
all  metal  goods  ;  ftw  outfit*  for 
agents;  different  states;  always 
ready;  no  battery;  no  toy;  do 
experience;  no  limit  to  plating 
needed ;  a  great  money  maker. 

W.  P.  HARRISON  &  CO.,  Clerk  No.  IB.  Columbus,  Ohio. 


B 


ELLE  CITY  FEED  AND 
ENSILAGE  CUTTER 


Made  in  all  olze«,  for  both 
power  and  hand  use.  A  foil 
line  of  Tread  and  Sweep 
I'owerr ,  Root  Cutter., 
•to,  Send  for  Dlu«.  Catalogue 
and  Prlo.  Lie*.  8"°  «"| 
Eniilaf*  Treatiae -FKKK 

to  a)  1  who  mention  thii  paper.  —  — - 

JIKLLK  On*  M*  e.CO.,  Bmelne,  Wl 


HAYWARD'S 

SHEEPJDIPS 

Hayward's  famous  Paste  and  Liauid 
Dips  received  the  Highest  Award  at  the 
World's  Columbian  Exposition,  also  the 
Prize  Medal  at  the  California  State  Fair, 
Dips  from  all  over  the  world  were  ex- 
hibited at  Chicago  and  practical  sheep 
men  pronounced  Hayward's  the  best  and 
most  effective  medicine  for  the  cure  of  scab 
and  general  benefit  to  wool. 

CHRISTY  &  WISE, 

General  and  Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast, 

Office— Fifth  and  Townsend  Streets, 

San  Francisco. 


HOW  TO  RAISE  TURKEYS  I 


The  numerous  diseases  that  are  usually 
prevalent  among  very  Young  Turkeys 
may  be  prevented  by  the  use  of 

CAEY'S  PILLS. 

Send  for  circular. 

B.  FOUGERA  &  OO., 

80  North  William  Street,  New  York. 


SHORT-HORN  BULLS— 

FOR  SALE. 

From  Best  Milk  anil  Butter  Strains. 


My  Cow  was  awarded  First  Prize  In  the  Three  Days 
Butter  Test  at  our  last  State  Fair,  defeating  Jerseys  and 
Holsteins. 

P.  H.  MURPHY, 

PERKINS  CALIFORNIA. 


INCUBATOR®, 


3 MeqalS  1 
D IPLQMASl 


K3»>a  C£NTuntiL aftir  you  HAVE  tried  it 
W  J  ^ V       STAMP  FOR  CATALOGUE  T 

^VchCuuw  Inc. Co  Dn_AWARECny. Del[X 


HATCH  CHICKENS  BY  STEAM 

Ur„vCd  Excelsior  Incubator. 

Simple,  />r/eett  frlf-Regu- 
latino,  ThouHands  in  suc- 
cossful  operation.  Guaran- 
teed to  hatch  a  larger  per- 
centage of  fertile  eggs  at 
less  cost  than  any  other 
Hutch  or.  Lowest  priced 
flret-cla  -n  Hatcher  made. 
CEO.  II.  HTAH  j»  Uulnrj.lll. 


BEE-KEEPERS'  SUPPLIES. 

Dovetailed  Hives,  Sections,  Comb  Foundation,  Founda- 
tion Macnines,  Extractors,  Smokers,  Hooey  Knlvei, 
Alloy's  Traps,  Perforated  Zinc  Honey  Boards,  Shipping 
Cases,  Cane  and  Cases  for  Extracted  Honey,  Bee  Tents, 
ROOT'S  GOODS,  and  everything  required  by  the  trade, 
wholesale  and  retail. 

WM.  STYAN.  San  Mateo,  Oal. 


CLYDESDALE  STALLION 

FOR  SALE. 

CANNY  JAMIE  (6674),  Vol.  XI,  O.  8.  B,  Call  on  or 
addrosa  H.  P.  moult,  Mt.  Eden,  California. 


B 


IfTCDCDC   SEND  FOR 

IV  tLrCKO    Sample  copr  of 

CLEANINCS  IN  BEE  CULTURE. 

^^SSsfsi  BEE  SUPPLIES 


PUKE. 


A.  I.  HOOT,  Medina,  O, 


Warranted  the 
Most  Practi 
Machine 


BENNETT'S  IMPROVED 

TUMP  PULLER. 

Sent  anywhere  In  the  U.  S. 

THREE  DAYS'  TRIAL 

Screw  ,cable&  hand  power 
LIFT  15  T0 150  TONS 
Iei9sizes.  S25to  $160 

with  lOOORcc.  Free 

H.  L.  Bennett  &  Co. 
WESTERVILLE,  0. 


FOE  THE  BEST  UtTBOVXD 

ARTIFICIAL  LIMBS 

ADDRESS 

MENZO  SPRING. 

o     9  Geary  St.  | 

;  J  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CalJI 
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^Agricultural  JJotes. 


CALIFORNIA. 

Butte. 

The  Oroville  Register  says  :  Knough  rain  has 
fallen  to  insure  good  crops  in  all  the  grain-growing 
portions  of  Butte,  and  wheat  and  barley  are  looking 
well  and  promise  an  excellent  crop.  The  adobe 
lands  were  seeded  early  in  the  season  and  grain  has 
made  an  excellent  start.  Not  deterred  by  the  very 
low  price  of  fruit  last  year,  new  orchards  are  being 
planted  in  the  valley  and  low  foothills.  Near 
Chico  considerable  land  has  been  cut  up  and  is 
being  offered  for  sale.  The  Ackerman  tract,  the 
Reynolds  land  and  probably  the  Reavis  ranch,  will 
be  subdivided.  Fruit  at  Rio  Honito,  Ihermalito 
and  near  Oroville  is  being  extensively  planted.  It 
is  probable  that  at  least  200  acres  of  olives  and  or- 
anges will  be  planted  near  this  town  during  the 
spring.  No  new  apple  or  prune  orchards  are  being 
set  out  in  the  mountains  so  far  as  we  can  learn. 
Stockmen  are  somewhat  blue,  as  the  price  for  cattle, 
horses  and  sheep  is  low. 

The  Oroville  Mercury  reports  tree  planting  lively 
in  its  neighborhood.  It  says:  It  has  been  esti- 
mated by  careful  men,  and  those  who  are  competent 
to  judge,  that  there  are  within  eight  miles  ol  Oro- 
ville about  3000  acres  in  orange  trees  alone.  Of 
these,  but  very  few  comparatively  are  in  bearing. 
When  are  added  the  olive  and  deciduous  trees,  it 
will  be  seen  that  possibly  the  acreage  now  devoted 
to  fruit  culture  in  the  country  immediately  tributory 
to  Oroville  will  fall  not  short  of  10,000  acres.  A 
very  small  proportion  is  in  bearing.  More  come  in 
each  year,  but  we  are  now  in  the  "waiting  stage," 
a  time  when  it  is  outlay  and  very  little  return.  But 
happily  this  period  is  now  about  past.  In  a  very 
short  while  every  acre  will  be  yielding  returns,  and 
Oroville  will  be  the  center  of  a  great  fruit  trade. 
Hundreds  of  carloads  will  be  shipped  each  season, 
and  canning  establishments  will  have  to  be  estab- 
lished to  handle  the  vast  output  which  cannot  be 
shipped  profitably.  Then  Oroville  will  prosper  as  it 
never  has  before.  There  will  be  work  for  hundreds 
handling  the  fruit  crops.  Each  season  this  acreage 
is  being  added  to.  At  Palermo  we  learn  of  several 
large  tracts  being  planted  to  olives  and  oranges.  In 
the  Wyandotte  region  many  residents  are  putting 
out  from  five  to  twenty  acres.  The  Oroville  Olive 
Company  is  now  plowing  and  will  set  out  40  acres 
in  olives  in  the  next  few  weeks.  Messrs.  Desmarais 
and  Almy,  who  have  purchased  the  Morrissey  tract 
will  plant  largely.  At  Ihermalito,  Colonel  Mc 
Liughlin  is  putting  out  five  acres  in  olives,  Edward 
Oilman  20  acres  of  the  same  fruit,  Judge  Hunt  of 
Oakland  15  acres  in  oranges,  and  the  supervisors 
are  having  planted  10  acres  in  olives  at  the  in 
firmary.  These  figures  might  be  added  to  were  all 
the  facts  available.  But  it  is  certain  that  there  will 
be  several  hundred  acres  planted  this  season  and 
added  to  the  many  thousands.  Oroville  cannot  help 
but  prosper  when  these  trees  are  in  bearing.  And 
now  is  the  time  to  invest. 

Kern. 

The  Bakersfield  California*  reports  that  at  Button 
Willow  S.  W.  Wible  is  having  bogs  fattened  on  a 
large  scale.  Just  now  there  are  2000  of  them  in  the 
pens,  and  each  one  is  gaining  about  two  pounds  in 
weight  every  day.  They  are  fed  upon  Egyptian 
corn,  which  is  prepared  for  them  in  the  following 
manner  :  Huge  tanks  have  been  constructed,  each 
holding  80  sacks  of  Egyptian  corn.  A  number  of 
finely  perforated  pipes  run  lengthwise  through  these 
tanks,  and  when  the  charge  of  corn  is  put  in  steam 
is  turned  into  the  pipes.  The  tanks  are  charged 
about  noon  each  day  and  the  steam  is  kept  on  until 
the  next  morning.  When  taken  out  the  corn  looks 
for  all  the  world  as  if  it  had  been  popped,  and  is 
said  to  b  extremely  delicious  to  the  human  palate. 
This  steamed  corn  is  then  mixed  with  water  to  form 
a  pasiy  consistency  and  fed  freely.  The  troughs 
from  which  the  hogs  eat  are  kept  scrupulously  clean. 
Once  a  week  the  feed  is  salted  a  little  and  occa- 
sionally wood  ashes  are  mixed  with  it.  The  feed 
averages  from  five  so  six  pounds  of  steamed  corn 
daily  per  hog. 

San  Benito. 

The  Watsonville  Pajaronian  says:  In  the  south- 
ern pari  of  San  Benito  county  many  of  the  farmers 
are  not  putting  in  more  than  enough  crops  to  satisfy 
home  dt  mands.  The  prices  of  hay  and  grain  have 
not  allowed  any  return  for  labor,  and  they  are  going 
to  raise  but  enough  hay  and  grain  for  tbeir  own  use. 
More  attention  will  be  given  to  stock  raising.  Some 
years  ago  a  correspondent  of  one  of  the  city  papers 
predicted  that  before  the  close  of  the  century  a  great 
part  of  lhe  San  Joaquin  valley  aud  olher  valleys 
which  had  been  used  for  stock  grazing  in  earlier 
days  would  be  again  lhe  home  01  the  cattle  man. 
Low  prices  of  grain,  small  crops,  and  the  expensive 
cost  of  transportation  are  factions  which  will  make 
this  prophecy  possible. 

Santa  Clara. 

Sin  Jose  Tree  and  Vine  :  One  of  our  most  care- 
ful orchardists  has  been  using  all  the  stable  manure 
he  can  get  lime  to  haul,  and  finds  a  great  improve- 
ment in  lhe  soil  of  his  orchard  in  regard  to  mellow- 
ness and  easy  working.  A.  Block,  the  great  pear- 
grower  of  Santa  Clara,  uses  hundreds  of  loads  of 
stable  manure,  and,  in  fact,  almost  everything  which 
has  manurial  value.  Straw,  weeds,  brush  and 
almost  all  carbonaceous  materials  have  been  burned 
up  in  California  for  a  long  series  of  years.  We 
believe  it  time  to  call  a  halt  on  such  practice  and 
take  measures  to  get  more  carbon  into  the  soil. 
Stable  manure  does  not  contain  all  the  elements  of 
fertility.  Phosphates  should  be  used,  and  in  many 
cases  nitrates.  Potash  and  lime  are  not  usually 
deficient  in  California  soils,  but  a  little  experiment 
whether  or  not  it  will  pay  to  use  them  in  certain 
cases.  It  has  been  thought  that  vegetable  matter 
as  a  manure  was  not  favorable  to  the  conditions  of 
soil  which  caused  land  to  erdure  drouth,  but  if  well 
plowed  in  and  decomposed  the  action  is  really  favor- 
able in  this  direction. 

San  Jose  Mercury  :  Twenty-six  members  of  the 
Ohio  State  Horticultural  Society  passed  through 
San  Jose  on  their  way  to  Santa  Cruz.  They  saw 
and  admired  about  everything  there  was  to  be  seen 
from  a  car  window,  and  when  the  tiain  le't  Los 
Gatos  and  began  to  wind  around  the  curves  in  the 
canyon,  their  expressions  of  delight  were  numerous. 
They  had  been  traveling  in  a  special  car,  which  they 


switched  oft  wherever  anything  offered  to  interest 
them.  They  left  their  special  car  at  San  Francisco 
while  they  took  this  little  side  trip.  There  were 
some  prominent  people  in  the  party,  among  the 
number  being  Hon.  N.  H.  Albaugb,  ex-speaker  of 
the  Ohio  House  of  Representatives,  who  is  also  ex- 
president  of  the  American  Nurserymen's  Associa- 
tion; Hon.  Bob  Nevin,  who  nominated  McKinley, 
and  who  is  on  the  slate  as  the  next  Governor  of 
Ohio;  C.  F.  Ware,  president  of  the  Luxury  Coffee 
Company;  L.C.  Simpson,  banker;  William  Kramer, 
wine  merchant;  T.  B.  Connelly,  agent  of  the  great 
Texas  Pacific;  Fred  Lierman,  stock-grower;  E.  M. 
Glancey,  real  estate  dealer;  Nick  Ohmer,  ex- 
president  Ohio  State  Horticultural  Society;  M. 
Beecher,  contractor;  Hon.  George  Warrington, 
attorney;  Fred  G.  Withoft,  nurseryman,  Dayton, 
Ohio.  A.  J.  Conover,  stove  manufacturer,  Dayton, 
Ohio.  Nearly  every  member  was  accompanied  by 
his  wife.  All  are  interested  extensively  in  the  fruit- 
growing business  in  Ohio,  Georgia  and  Kentucky. 
Fred  G.  Withoft  is  a  director  in  companies  repre- 
senting 6778  acres  of  orchard  in  bearing.  They 
left  care  when  they  passed  from  the  snowstorms  of 
the  East  into  the  sunshine  of  California,  and  they 
were  enjoying  the  beauties  of  this  land  to  the  fullest 
possible  extent. 

Santa  Cruz. 

Pajaronian  :  A  contract  was  made  by  a  beet 
grower  of  the  Cooper  ranch,  last  week,  to  pay  the 
Chinese  $1.10  per  ton  for  the  field  work  if  the  yield 
was  less  than  15  tons  per  acre,  and  $t  per  ton  if  the 
yield  was  over  15  tons  per  acre.  Another  large  con 
tract — one  of  the  largest  that  will  be  let  this  season — 
has  been  given  at  a  slightly  advanced  figure  over 
these  quotations.  The  tendency  is  downward  on 
the  price  paid  Chinese  for  beet-field  work,  and  well 
it  may  be,  for  the  smooth  Mongolian  has  been 
making  high  wages  in  the  beet  fields.  Many  of 
them  have  made  over  $3  per  day  in  fields  where  the 
yield  was  large.  They  have  been  paid  more  than 
they  received  when  this  valley  furnished  the  beets 
for  the  Soquel  factory.  Chinese  labor  has  advanced 
in  price  as  other  labor  has  gone  down,  and  the 
Mongolian  is  now  the  highest  priced  labor  in  the 
market.  If  white  labor  would  co-operate  here, 
at  Chino,  and  take  beet-field  contracts,  the  Chinese 
could  soon  be  worked  out.  There  is  a  large  and 
growing  opportunity  here  for  the  field  laborers. 

Pajaronian  :  A  few  carloads  of  Pajaro  apples 
have  been  sent  Eastward  the  past  week,  but  the 
season  is  nearly  over  and  the  packing  houses  are 
about  cleared  out.  Among  the  shipments  this 
week  were  a  carload  for  Indianapolis,  two  carloads 
for  Los  Angeles,  one  for  Denver,  and  lots  for  other 
points. 

Solano. 

G.  W.  Tillatson  of  Elmira  writes:  "I  have  a  few 
almond  trees  and  the  birds  have  taken  their  buds  for 
three  years  in  spite  of  me;  but  this  time  I  tried 
poisoning  them  with  strychnine.  I  take  small  ap 
pies  and  cut  them  in  two,  the  round  way,  and  take 
a  nail  and  punch  holes  all  over  the  face  of  the  ap 
pies,  and  stick  them  on  the  limbs  of  the  trees.  In 
this  way  I  killed  some  three  thousand  in  a  few  days. 
That  is  a  sure  shot  for  them  and  will  destroy  them 
better  than  anything  I  know  of." 

Sonoma. 

Petaluma  Courier:  On  Monday  eggs  reached 
the  lowest  price  ever  known  in  this  market — 12  cents 
per  dozen.  They  have  been  as  low  as  this  only 
once  before — four  years  ago,  when  for  one  day  they 
sold  at  "a  cent  apiece."  It  is  by  competent  judges 
thought  quite  probable  that  prices  will  further  de 
cline  in  the  near  future.  Such  a  "slump"  in  the 
egg  market  as  we  have  had  for  several  weeks  past, 
is  very  unusual  at  this  season  of  the  year,  but  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  is  a  very  unusual 
season  "all  around."  With  extreme  dullness  per- 
vading the  atmosphere  of  the  market  for  every  other 
commodity,  it  would  be  very  strange  if  eggs  and 
other  poultry  products  should  not  suffer  as  well  as 
the  rest.  It  argues  nothing  against  the  business  of 
the  poultry  raiser.  Indeed,  his  branch  of  business 
was  one  of  the  last  to  feel  the  effects  of  the  stringent 
money  market.  This  producer  also  has  a  compen- 
sating circumstance  in  his  favor  in  the  price  for 
grain.  He  can  now  get  good  feed  for  one  cent  per 
pound — so  he  can  afford  to  feed  hens  which  lay  low- 
priced  eggs.  It  is  a  fact,  further,  that  the  prospects 
for  the  future  in  the  poultry  business  never  seemed 
better  than  they  do  right  now,  in  spite  of  the  dis- 
couraging prices  which  prevail  at  the  present.  Many 
new  chicken  ranches  will  be  started  this  spring,  and 
the  production  of  broilers  and  eggs  for  this  year  will 
be  much  greater  than  ever  before.  There  is  little 
danger,  either,  of  the  business  being  overdone  for  a 
long  time  to  come. 

Sutter. 

A  dispatch  from  Yuba  city  (Sunday,  March  4th) 
says:  The  large  raisin  dryer,  warehouse,  store- 
rooms, etc.,  of  J.  B.  Wilkie  at  this  place  were  burned 
this  morning  at  6  o'clock.  In  the  building  were 
4000  trays  and  100  cords  of  wood,  besides  the  fruit 
graders,  stemmers,  dippers,  tracks,  trucks  and  other 
appurtenances.  The  dryer  was  built  last  fall  and 
had  only  been  used  one  season.  It  was  one  of  the 
largest  and  best  equipped  establishments  of  the 
kind  in  the  State.  The  total  loss  is  $10,000;  no  in- 
surance. Incendiaries  are  believed  to  have  set  the 
fire,  as  there  had  been  no  fire  in  any  of  the  furnaces 
for  some  time.    Mr.  Wilkie  will  rebuild. 

Tulare. 

Major  C.  J.  Berry,  Horticultural  Commissioner 
for  Tulare  county,  contributes  a  note  to  the  Tulare 
Register  on  inter-cultures,  as  follows:  It  does  seem 
to  a  novice  in  horticulture  that  the  spaces  between 
young  trees  when  first  planted  in  orchard  form  can 
be  utilized  in  the  production  of  some  kind  of  shon 
crop  that  will  pay  part  of  the  expenses  of  building 
up  his  orchard  until  such  time  as  it  will  bear  fruit. 
The  wriier  confesses  that  he  labored  under  the 
ame  impression  for  a  number  of  years,  but  during 


the  last  four  years  has  made  some  practical  experi- 
ments and  the  results  with  various  crops  are  herein 
set  forth  for  the  information  of  your  readers  who 
may  be  or  contemplate  growing  an  orchard:  Pota- 
toes, one  crop,  do  no  perceptible  injury  to  the  trees. 
Beans  are  very  injurious,  seeming  in  some  way  to 
poison  the  trees.  More  deaths  occurred  among  the 
trees  planted  with  beans  between  the  rows  than  any 
other  vegetable.  Watermelons  stunt  the  trees  very 
much;  particularly  is  this  the  case  with  prune  trees. 
Pumpkins  do  not  stunt  the  trees  and  do  but  little 
harm,  but  they  do  no  good  either.  Corn  is  ex- 
ceedingly stunting  and  whatever  you  get  for  a  corn 
crop  will  be  offset  by  a  shortage  in  your  fruit  crop, 
besides  holding  back  your  trees  from  a  proper  11  up- 
to-date  "  development.  Peanuts  do  not  injure  the 
trees  materially,  but  they  encourage  the  breeding  of 
"  red  spider,"  and  that  insect  is  destructive  to 
young  trees;  besides  that,  it  costs  money  to  keep  it 
in  subjection.  Strawberries  are  not  injurious;  black- 
berries 1  have  never  tried.  Wheat,  barley  or  hay 
crops  of  any  kind  are  very  bad.  To  sum  the  entire 
matter  up,  there  are  only  one  or  two  crops,  if 
any,  that  should  be  raised  between  your  trees.  Of 
course,  to  a  poor  man  starting  an  orchard  it  looks 
wasteful  to  cultivate  so  much  land  that  is  unoccu- 
pied between  his  trees,  but  experience  has  shown 
the  writer  that  the  success  lies  in  cultivating  it  "  all 
the  same." 

The  Hanford  Sentinel  speaks  wisely,  as  follows, 
of  the  subject  now  uppermost  in  the  thoughts  of 
California  fruit  producers:  There  need  be  no  con- 
flict between  the  proposed  Fruit  Exchange  and  com- 
mission men.  The  latter  may  buy  all  the  fruit  raised 
if  they  want  it,  by  simply  paying  for  it.  The  unholy 
practice  of  producers  giving  their  fruit  over  to  men 
of  any  class  to  put  upon  the  market,  without  money 
and  without  security,  even,  is  undebatable;  it  is 
ruinous  and  unbusinesslike.  The  Exchange  must 
and  will  stop  it,  if  producers  will  but  unite.  This 
need  not  hurt  the  commission  man  who  expects  to 
do  an  honest  business  and  has  suitable  financial 
backing.  He  can  go  to  the  Exchange  and  buy  the 
goods,  put  up  the  "stuff,"  and  go  into  the  market 
and  make  what  percentage  be  can  off  his  purchase. 
He  can  handle  his  end  ot  the  rope  as  best  he  can. 
The  Exchange  only  makes  it  possible  for  producers 
to  hold  and  handle  one  end  of  the  rope  and  not  be 
forced  to  make  a  rope  and  throw  both  ends  and  all 
the  balance  of  it  to  the  other  fellow.  There  is  no 
use  of  fear  among  producers  that  tbeir  liberty  will 
be  abandoned  by  forming  an  Exchange.  A  solid 
compact  of  the  producers  will  give  them  the  only 
liberty  they  can  secure  or  may  desire,  viz. :  The  lib- 
erty to  demand  and  receive  money  for  their  prod- 
ucts, or  to  have  those  products  in  their  own  control 
to  put  up  as  security  for  hiring  money.  When  they 
stand  firm  and  solid  as  one  man,  they  have  undis- 
puted mastery  of  the  situation  and  can  dictate  what 
is  their  right— a  fair  reward  for  toil  and  money  for 
their  goods.  The  honest  commission  man  will  ap- 
preciate this  condition  of  things  at  the  very  moment 
it  is  established,  and  will  adapt  himself  and  his  man 
ner  of  doing  business  to  the  situation.  But  so  long 
as  producers  do  not  unite  for  their  own  protection 
the  commission  man  or  buyer  of  any  kind  will  wreck 
prices  and  deal  with  the  producer  as  he  finds  him  in 
a  way  to  be  dealt  with.  While  it  is  the  just  province 
of  the  producer  to  assert  his  rights  and  be  master  of 
the  situation  to  his  own  reasonable  profit  and  pros- 
perity, his  efforts  and  their  results  need  not  and  will 
not  injure  or  abridge  any  legitimate  right  of  commis- 
sion men. 

Ventura. 

The  Venturian  thus  reports  a  jaunt  through  the 
country  about  Saticoy  and  Montalvo:  While  the 
good  people  are  praying  for  rain  water,  there  is,  as 
yet,  no  indication  of  damage  from  drouth.  A  large 
acreage  has  been  set  to  fruit  trees  in  these  localities, 
and  the  advancement  in  horticultural  interests  is 
very  marked.  Work  in  all  lines  of  industry  per- 
taining to  the  soil  is  well  advanced,  and  the  people 
are  in  readiness  for  a  downpour,  and  we  believe  they 
will  get  it  before  the  middle  of  March,  and  an 
abundant  harvest  will  follow.  The  agricultural 
acreage  near  Saticoy  is  being  greatly  augmented  by 
the  cultivation  of  the  Schappa  Peitria  tract,  com- 
prising over  a  thousand  acres. 


You  Dye  in 

30  minutes  s?.wa»2 

wool  or  cot  ton,  40o.  Bic  nav  AK*'nts.  Writequlok.  Men- 
twn  thi*  paper.  FRENCH  DYE  CO.Vassar.Mlch 


Turkey  red  on  cotton 
that  front  freeze,  boll 
or  wash  out.  No  other 
will  doit.  Package  to 


World's  Fair  Highest  Awards 

:  Medal  and  Diploma 
on  our  INCUBATOR  and 
BROODhR  Combined. 

'  Old  Reliable"  Mr 

If  jouu«  Interested  Id  Poultry,  H  wUl 

Rj  yon  to  md  4  eent»  la  it&mp*  for  our 
DM*  o»UlofQ«.  firing  rsJuabl*  points 

Poultry  Oultor*.  Addrea, 

Reliable  Incubator  f7,{^§rogjJg^Co.j0uincy.  111^ 


CURES 


PAIN 


SPRAINS,  BRUISES, 


RHEUMATISM, 
NEURALGIA, 
SCIATICA. 
LUMBAGO, 
SWELLINCS,  BURNS. 


MANUFACTURING  CO. 


BARBED 
WIRE. 


LTGH1EST.   STRONGEST.  BEST. 
100  Rode  Weigh  90  Pounds. 


BARB  AND 
INSULATED 


COPPER  WIRE, 

FOR  ELECTRICAL  PURPOSES. 


8  and  10  Pine  St.,  San  Francisco. 

FRANK  L.  BROWN,  Pacific  Coast  Agent. 


CHOICE  FRUIT  TRACTS, 

Santa  Clara  County. 

ftfl  ATRPQ  (ONE-HALF  CLEARED)  BEST  FRUIT 
OU  HUn  near  Saratoga,  at  $40  per  acre. 

1  ►»  APRC  TRAPT  bearing  prunes,  near 

IJ'flbnC  innui,  Campbells.  Modern  cot- 
tage, nine  rooms.  A  floe  property  and  cheap.  Price 
$3600;  one  h.ilf  ma;  remain  on  mortgage.  Will  exchange 
lor  city  or  Oakland  property.  ALSO— 

PRETTY  COTTAGE, 1 

University,  Berkeley. 
Lot  AOxlGO.  Good  neighborhood.  Cement  walk*  Price 
t4000 

Send  for  descriptive  list  to  other  properties. 

JOHN  F.  BYXBBE, 

No.  83  Market  Street  San  Francisco. 


160  ACRES  OF  LAND 

SUITABLE  FOR 

OLIVES,  ORANGES,  PEACHES,  etc. 

Only  One  and  One-Half  Miles  from  PENRVN,  In 
famous  PLACER  County,  at  the  price  of  110 
per  acre.   One-hall  on  time  If  desired. 
Address  the  owner, 

FRED  C.  MILKS,  Penry-D,  Placer  Co.,  Cal. 


 -A-IST  

Orange  Grove  &  Peach  Orchard 

In  one  of  the  beet  EARLY  Fruit  Sections  of  the 
State,  together  with  a  nursery  of  Orange,  Lemon 
and  Deciduous  Tree*,  for  sale  at  less  than  its 
real  value. 
Particulars  ol  the  estate  by  addressing 

H.  F.  DEXTEBi  Oare  "Pacific  Koral  Prei.." 


CABLED  FIELD  AN 

D  H 

OG  FEN 

CING 
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r 
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. — i 
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Also  Steel  Web  Picket  Fence  and  Steel  Wire 
Fence  Board.  Write  for  circulars* 
DeKALB  FENCE  CO.,  33  High  St..  DeKalb.  III. 

JNO.  WOODLOOK,  26  Beale  St., 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL., 
General   Agents  for  Pacific  8 lope 


PAI  I  L"  fl  D  kl  I  A  "ran  want  to  know  about  California 
UAL  rUnlMIA  *<><•  tbe  Pacific  Btatea,  send  for  the 
V/ML.II  Vim  ■«  ,.A<j.FIC  HI  HAL  PRI1I. 

.he  best  Illustrated  and  Leading  Fanning  and  Horticultural 
Weekly  ot  the  Far  West.  Trial  60c  for  3  mos.  Two  t* tuple 
copies,  10  cents.  Established  1870.  DEWEY  PUBLISH  I  N't! 
Co.,  320  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


=NG  WELL  MACHINERY*  r.< 

All  klnils  of  tool..  Fori  une  for  t he d rl  Her  by  lining  our 
Adamantine  process;  can  take  score.  Perfected  aVooom" 
lcal  Artesian  Pomona  Hnrs  to  Work  bv  rUeam.  Air,  etc, 
l*t  as  help  T<m.  THE  AMKHH  AN  WELL  WuUkS, 
Aurora,   ill  |   CblcMo,  lll.t   Dallas,  Tex. 
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Seeds,  Wants,  tic. 


TREE8JJREE8I 

IT  HAS  BEEN  DEMONSTRATED  IN  THE  PAST  FEW 
years  by  the  large  Dumber  of  trees  sold  by  me  tbat 
nursery  stock  grown  on  the  river  bottom  of  Sutter 
count}  Is  far  sujierlor  to  any  grown  In  the  State.  I  am 
prepared  to  suppiy  In  large  or  small  quantities: 

Bartlett  Pears,  Plums  and  Prunes 

On  Myrabalan  Plum  Roots. 
— also — 

Cherries,  Peaches,  Apricots,  Apple,  Almond 
Trees.  Etc. 

Special  Rates  on  Large  Orders. 
Send  for  Price  List  for  1893-94. 

James  T.  Bogue,  Marysvllle,  Cal. 


CHEAP,  CHEAP,  CHEAP 


Strong  two-year-old  field-grown  Rotes  on  their  own 
roots,  all  true  to  name,  of  the  following  varieties: 

Adrleae  Cbristopfaeles,  Aurora,  Beauty  of  Stapleford, 
Chestnut  Hybrid,  Couquette  oe  Alps,  Capt.  Christy, 
Duchesse  de  Brabank,  Emperor  of  Morocco,  General  de 
Tartar,  Gold  of  Ophir,  General  Jacqueminot,  Infant  du 
France,  Jean  Ducher,  La  France,  La  Marque,  Lady 
Emilie  Peel,  Mad.  Camille,  Mad.  Bravy,  Mad.  Berand, 
Mad.  Clement  Massier,  Mad.  Lambard,  Mad.  Jos. 
Schwarz,  Maria  Ducher,  Marque  "e  Vivien,  Marque  de 
Fenelou,  Marechal  Ferry,  Marechal  Neil,  Melville,  Moos 
Pink,  Princess  Htephany,  Reeve  de  Ore,  Heine  Maria 
Henriette,  Rainbow,  Safrono,  Sunset,  San.  Germaine  St. 
Piere,  Solfetevo,  Striped,  Trlomphe  de  Bordeoux,  Ulrich 
Bruner,  W.  A.  kichardson,  Yellow  Banksia  and  others. 

Purchaser  may  select  any  varieties.  Five  plants  for 
one  dollar.  50  plants  in  20  varieties,  my  selection,  for 
$8.50.    100  plants  in  20  varieties,  my  selection,  for  $16 

Address  F.  LODEM  ANN,  Pacific  Nursery, 
Baker  arid  Lombard  Sts.,  San  Frrtnclsco. 


IEJ.  J".  BOWEN, 

SEED  MERCHANT. 

AIjPA  t  .fa  • 

Grass,  Clover,  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds, 
Onion  Sets. 

LARGEST  STOCK  AND 

MOST  COMPLETE  ASSORTMENT. 

Illustrated,  Desorlptlve  and  Priced  Seed  Catalogue  for 
1894  mailed  free  to  all  applicants.  Address 

E.  J.  BOWEN, 

815  &  XI 7  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
65  Front  Street,  Portland,  Or. 
or  214  Commercial  St.,  Seattle,  Wash. 


Santa  Rosa: 


:Nurseries. 


FRENCH  PRUNES  on  Seedling  Poach,  and 
ROBE  DE  SERGSNT  on  Myrobolan  or  Marianna, 
REMARKABLY  CHEAP. 
Small  sizes  nearly  given  away. 
A  fine  stook  of  PEACHES,  CHERRIES,  ETC., 
at  low  prices. 

ALL  WARRANTED  CLEAN,  TRUE  TO  NAME  AND 
RAISED  WITHOUT  IRRIGATION. 

Address  R.  W.  Bell,  Santa  Rosa,  Oal. 


Saa  Ramon  Valley  Nursery. 

Snrplns  Stock  of 

ALMONDS,  8  Varieties. 
PEACHES,  4  Varieties. 
PRUNES,  3  Varieties. 

At  very  LOW  PRICES.  Also  an  assortment  of 
other  varieties  of  Fruit  Trees. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES  ON  STOCK  YOD  NEED. 

BALDWIN  &  STONE, 

Danville,  Oal. 


FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 

FRUIT  TREES, 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES, 

GRAPE  VINES. 

SPECIALTIES — OLIVES ,  E.OSES.  PALMS. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  AND  PRICE  LIST. 

GEO.  C.  ROEOING,  Manager. 


OLIVE  TREES 

In  Variety  for  Nurserymen, 
Dealers  and  Planters. 

Will  also  contract  now  to  propagate  Rooted 
Olive  Cuttings  for  person*  who  with  to 
plant  them  In  nursery  spring  of  1804. 

OLIVE  CULTURE  IN  CALIFORNIA, 

Sixteen  pages,  mailed  free. 

Address: 

JOHN  S.  CALKINS, 

POMONA,  LOS  ANGELES  COUNTY.  CAL. 


SEEDS 

.Are  JuPt  what  every. 
|sower  nteda.  The  mer- 1 
Jits  of  Ferry's  Seeds  I 
form  the  foundation  up- 
on which  has  been  built  the 
largest  seed  business  in  the  world. 
Ferry's  Seed  Annual  for  1894 
contains  the  sum  and  substance  of 
the  latest  farming  knowledge.  Free 
for  the  asking. 
D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO., 
Detroit,  Mich. 


LEMON  TREES  FOR  SALE. 

I  have  some  15,000  Lisbon  and  Eureka  Lemon  trees, 
budded  from  my  own  bearing  orchard,  for  sal  cheap. 

NATHAN  W.  BLANCH ARD,  Santa  Paula,  CaL 


Either  of  the  Following  Collections 
POST  PAID  for  SI : 


CHOICE 


Collection  S. 

13   Splendid  Out- 
door Plants.  SI. 

1  New  Pelargonium. 
3  Chrysanthemums. 
1  Double  Marguerite. 
1  INew  Double  Fuchsia. 
1  Manetta  Vine. 
1  Double  Pink. 
1  Splendid  Heliotrope. 

1  Zonale  Geranium. 

2  Choice  Roses. 


Gem  Collection. 
20  ROSES 

FOR  8I.OO. 

Our  Sample  Collection  of 
to  Choice  Rosea,  small 
I     plants,  well-rooted  and 
each  labeled,  mailed 
for  Sl.OO. 

Ttils  offer  is  made  to 
in'luce  you  to  give  us  a 
trial,  and  it  Is  to  our  In- 
terest to  send  you  only 
a  fine  assortment  of 
good,  well-rooted  Roses 
that  are  sure  to  bloom 
the  first  year. 


fePLANT 

COLLECTIONS 

OOX  SEED  AND  PLANT  CO., 

411-  1 1£>  Sansome  St.,  S.F.,  Cal. 


Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Seeds,  Plauts  and  F  ruit 
Trees,  mailed  free. 


WE  SEND  FREE,  BY  MAIL,  AFTER  RECEIPT  OF  ONE  DOLLAR, 
ONE  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  COLLECTIONS  OF  PLANTS: 


12  Roses,  .  .  .  . 
1 5  Carnations,  .  . 
15  Chrysanthemums, 
15  Fuchsias,  .  .  . 
1 5  Geraniums,  .  . 
15  Heliotropes,    .  . 


20  Assorted  Summer  Flow- 
ering Plants,   .   .  . 
1 2  Dahlias,    .    .   .  . 

1 2  Coleus,    .    .  .  .  , 

12  Climbing  Plants,  . 

1 0  Oleanders,   .    .  . 

24  Pansies,   .    .   .  . 


DISTINCT  VARIETIES.      ALL  PLANTS  LABELED.      TRUE  TO  NAME. 

Grallert  dfc?  Oo-,  Florists, 

COIjIVIA.,  San  Mateo  Co.,  C'/«l . 

Send  for  full  list  of  collections. 
Be  Snre  and  Give  Us  a  Trial.  We  Grow  Only  the  Best  Varieties. 


STOCKTON  NURSERIES, 


ESTABLISHED  1853. 


FRUIT  TREES.    FRUIT  TREES. 

—  Q-RAPE  A7TTVJ-TH<=I 

Also  Fine  Stock  of  Shade  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Palms,  Roses  and  Carnations, 

PLANTS  IN  GREAT  VARIETY. 

Correspondence  Solicited. 

E.  C.  CLOWES,  STOCKTON,  CAL. 


NAPA  VALLEY  NURSERIES. 

NEW  CATALOGUES  NOW  READY. 

Frnit,  Nut  and  Shade  Trees,  Grape  Vines,  Etc.,  Citrus  Fruits,  Ornamental  Shrubs, 
Flowering  Plants,  Hoses,  Palms,  Bulbs,  Seeds,  Etc. 

Fruit  and  Nut  Trees  propagated  from  bearing  orchards  at  Sausal  Fruit  Farm;  Unirrlgated,  Clean  and  Healthy. 
Do  not  fail  to  correspond  before  making  purchases.    Satisfaction  guaranteed. 


LEONARD  COATES, 


NAPA,  CAL 


Better  than 
Ever 
1894. 


Is  Different  from  Others. 

It  Is  Intended  to  aid  the  plnntor  In  selecting  tho  Reeds 
„    best  adapted  for  his  needs  und  conditions  nnd  In  getting 
from  them  the  best  possible  results.  It  Is  not,  therefore,  highly 
olored  In  either  sense ;  and  we  have  taken  great  care  that 
>thing  worthless  l>e  put  In,  or  nothing  worthy  bo  left  out.  We 
v  ilea  trial  of  our  Seeds.  We  know  them  because  we  grow  them. 
Every  planter  of  Vegetables  or  Flowers  ought  to  know  al>out  our 
three  warrants;  our  cash  discounts;  and  our  r.iii    .  agricultural 
papers  to  purchasers  of  our  Seeds,  All  of  these  are  explained  in 
the  Catalogue,  a  copy  of  which  can  be  yours  for  the  asking. 
J.  J.  H.  CRECOR  Y  &  SON,  Marblehead.  MaM. 


OLIVES. 

Missions  and  Nevadillos. 

A  NO.  1  TREES, 

Two-Year-Old,  4  to  6  feet  High. 

Extra  Inducements  offered  to  intending  buyers  both 
as  regards  choice  trees  and  very  low  prices.  Order  at 
once  or  open  correspondence  with  me. 

J.  E.  PACKARD,  Pomona,  Cal. 


0LTVE_TBEE8. 

ALL  KINDS  OF 

Nursery  Stock. 


Send  and  get  book  on  Olive  Culture. 


HOWLAND  BROS., 

Pomona,  Oal. 


The  best  Seed  Book  for  1894  is  vacgiian'S 

GARDENING  ILLUSTRATED.    It  tells  the  whole 

story  of  Gardening  to  date.  Splendid  plates  of 

Cannas,  Pansies  and  Sweet  Peas,  on  which  we 

received  the  highest  awards  at  the  World's  Fair. 

It  tells  you  about  Money  in  Vegetables  in  the 

Home  Garden,  and  contains  valuable  gardening 

hints  for  a  hard  times'  year.   We  mail: 

w  r  i  Pkt.  World's  Fair  Pansies, 

1  Pkt.  World's  Fair  Sweet  Peas, 
~^J^  I  1  Pkt.  World's  Fair  Canna  Seed, 
*^^^^^^r\  with  our  catalogue,  all  postpaid 
J  for  24  cts.  in  stamps,  provided 
w  ^.younamethispaper.Writeto-day. 

VAUGHAN'S  SEED  STORE, 

26  Barclay  St.  V*  88  State  St 

OAK  LAWN 

NURSERY. 

90,000  First-Class  Fruit  Trees 

AT  LOWEST  PRICES. 
MUST   BB  SOLD. 

PLEASE  WRITE  AT  ONOB. 

HARRY   E.  HULBERT, 

211  THIRD  STREET, 

SANTA  RO8A.    -    -    SONOMA  CO.,  OAL. 

Pepper's  Nurseries. 

ESTABLISHED  IN  1868. 

For  Sale  at  Low  Rates,  a  General  Assort- 
ment oi  Hardy  Deciduous  Fruit  Trees. 

I  do  not  buy  trees  to  sell;  what  In  offered  In  grown  In 
my  own  grounds  and  free  from  scalo  hugs.  No  ncale 
biige  of  any  kind  to  be  found  In  the  Nursery.  No  agents 
employed.  Order  direct  from  the  nursery  and  procure 
your  trees  true  to  label.  Order  rarly,  an  oarlv  planting 
in  the  most  successful  with  deciduous  trees.  Prices  fur- 
nished on  application. 

Address  W.  H.  PEPPKR  Petalnma,nal. 

50.000  FRENCH  PRUNE  TREES 

On  California  Peach  Root,  for  sale. 

No.  1-6  to  8  ft  S26  OO  per  IOOO 

NO.  a-4  to  6  ft.,   20  00  per  IOOO 

No.  3-3  to  4  ft   10  00  per  IOOO 

First  dans  stock.  Froo  from  Insoct  pest.  Samples 
Bent  on  application.  Address 

M.  B.  HARVKY,  Milwaukee,  Oregon. 
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Light  Without  Heat. 

To  the  speculative  mind  none  of  the  pos- 
sible future  applications  of  electricity  is 
more  attractive  and  none  so  full  of  im- 
mediate interest,  as  the  possibility  that 
seems  almost  within  our  grasp  of  obtaining 
light  without  heat,  or  making  the  light  waves 
without  the  beat  waves  that  have  thus  far 
always  been  at  the  same  time  the  com- 
panion and  the  burden  of  all  artificial  light, 
says  the  Electrical  World.  The  time  is 
ripe,  and  the  exact  science  of  the  day  seems 
all  but  ready  and  willing  to  give  the  analy- 
sis of  two  great  problems,  the  answer  to 
either  of  which  would  stand  the  crowning 
achievement  of  a  century  of  progress  in  the 
application  of  nature's  secrets  to  the  re- 
quirements of  daily  life.  One  of  these — the 
navigation  of  the  air — seems  to  be  a  me- 
chanical problem  only;  while  the  otber — the 
production  of  light  without  heat — we  may 
confidently  say  is  only  a  question  of  prop- 
erly handling  the  electric  current.  Nature 
presents  us  with  beautiful  examples  of  both 
solutions,  but  guards  jealously  the  key  to 
her  method  of  operation,  by  which  well 
known  forces  are  made  to  do  the  apparently 
impossible  thing,  and  it  is  equally  beyond 
our  science  to-day  to  explain  how  the  bird 
soars  aloft  on  motionless  wings  and  how  the 
glow  worm  emits  a  gleam  of  light  without  a 
ray  of  heat.  But  they  do  it,  and  the  many 
Imitators  of  the  bird  will  soon  be  equaled  in 
number  by  those  who  are  chasing  the  fire- 
fly's secret. 

What  nature  does  with  nature's  forces 
man  should  and  doubtless  will  be  able  to  do 
with  a  full  knowledge  of  those  forces  and  a 
better  comprehension  of  the  methods  by 
which  nature  applies  them.  Who  shall  say 
which  is  the  more  difficult  accomplishment, 
the  production  of  an  artificial  ruby  or  the 
production  of  an  artificial  light  without 
heat  ?  There  is  no  certainty,  indeed,  that 
the  latter  will  come  from  the  hands  of  the 
chemist  first.  We  are  not  only  too  prone  to 
hastily  write  that  down  as  the  impossible 
which  is  simply  not  yet  done  and  our  last 
achievement  as  the  most  difficult  of  al 
accomplishments.  Let  us  not,  however,  for 
get  that  the  chemist  has  striven  for  more 
than  a  century  to  make  the  artificial  stone 
with  commendable  success  and  the  me 
chanic  has  striven  a  century  to  navigate  the 
air,  while  the  electrical  engineer  has  wrested 
but  a  comparatively  short  time  with  the 
problem  of  light  without  heat  and  has 
already  shown  that  the  solution,  far  from 
being  impossible  on  the  lines  of  his  attack, 
is,  indeed,  a  reasonable  expectation  of  an 
other  decade  of  electrical  advance. 


News  in  Brief. 


— Horses  which  formerly  sold  for  $50 
and  $60  in  Harney  valley  (Or.)  are  now  sold 
for  $25.  Recently  a  band  were  sold  for  $10 
a  head  to  a  man  without  money,  to  be  paid 
for  in  two  years. 

— An  Oregon  speculator  recently  pur- 
chased 6400  acres  of  valuable  timber  land 
in  Nehalem  valley.  The  price  paid  for  it  is 
stated  at  $72,000.  This  is  the  largest  land 
sale  for  some  time. 

— Work  on  the  Esquimalt  fortifications 
near  Victoria,  B.  C,  will  begin  at  an  early 
date.  Arrangements  are  now  being  made 
for  a  number  of  teams  for  hauling  dirt  ard 
rock  on  the  excavations. 

— The  Canadian  Pacific  has  let  a  contract 
for  building  250  miles  of  railroad  between 
Nelson,  B.  C,  and  a  point  near  Calgary. 
The  proposed  route  is  the  much-talked-of 
Crows'  Nest  pass  and  Tobacco  plains. 

—Artesian  water  has  been  struck  in 
Cochise  county,  A.  T. ,  by  a  man  named 
McRae.  The  flow  is  21,000  gallons  in  24 
hours.  In  addition  to  the  value  of  the 
water,  McRae  will  get  $2000  reward  offered 
by  the  Supervisors  for  a  running  well  not 
more  than  500  feet  deep. 

— At  the  Sisson  hatchery  no  less  than 
8,500,000  young  fish  have  been  hatched 
this  season.  About  6,500,000  still  remain 
on  hand,  and  will  be  kept  until  they  are  a 
year  old.  Trout  hatching  will  soon  com 
mence,  and  it  is  intended  to  handle  this  sea 
son  about  2,500,000  eggs. 


Beware  of  Ointments  for  Catarrh  That 
Contain  Mercury, 

As  mercury  will  surely  destroy  the  sense  of  Bmell  and 
completely  derange  the  whole  system  when  entering 
it  through  the  mucous  surfaces.  Such  articles  should 
never  be  used  except  on  prescriptions  from  reputable 
physicians,  as  the  damage  they  will  do  Is  tenfold  to 
the  good  you  can  possibly  derive  from  them.  Hall's 
Catarrh  Cure,  manufactured  by  F.  J.  Cheney  &  Co., 
Toledo,  O.,  contains  no  mercury,  and  is  taken  inter- 
nally, acting  directly  upon  the  blood  and  mucous 
surfaces  of  the  system.  In  buying  Hall's  Catarrh 
Cure  be  sure  you  get  the  genuine.  It  is  taken  inter- 
nally, and  made  in  Toledo,  Ohio,  by  F.  J.  Cheney  & 
Co.  Testimonials  free. 
«r  Hold  by  Druggists,  prloe  7»c.  per  bottle. 


"  PULVERIZING  HARROW,  CLOD  CRUSHER  AND  LEVELER 


AGENTS 
WANTED. 


Variety  of  sizes 
suitable  for 
all  work. 


Is  adapted  to  all  soils  and  all  work  for  which  a  Harrow 
is  needed. 

Flat  crushing  spurs  pulverize  lumps,  level  and  smooth 
the  ground,  while  at  the  same  time  curved  coulters  culti- 
vate, cut,  lift  and  turn  the  entire  surface  of  the  soil.  The 
backward  slant  of  the  coulters  prevents  tearing  up  rub- 
bish and  reduces  the  draft. 

Made  entirely  of  cast  steel  and  wrought  iron  and 
therefore  practically  Indestructible. 

CHEAPEST  RIDING  HARROW  ON  EARTH— sells 
for  about  the  same  as  an  ordinary  drag. 

I  deliver  free  on  board  at  SAN  PRANOISOO  and 
PORTLAND. 

Address  DUANE  H.  NASH,  Sole  Mfr.,  Milling  ton.  New  Jersey. 


onsrrry  25  tte-^^rs  olid 
AND  A  GIANT ! 


_  LINIMENT 


HAS  STOOD  THE  TEST  OF  TWBNTY-FIVB  YEARS' 
08E  AND  TO-DAY  IS  BETTER  KNOWN  AND  MORE 
EXTENSIVELY  USED  THAN  ANY  OTHER  LINIMENT. 


Some  reasons  why  700  should  keep  H.  H.  H.  Liniment: 

1st— Because  it  Is  the  best  (or  Han  or  Beast. 
Jd— Because  It  Is  the  Cheapest.    One  bottle  mixed  with  double  Its  quantity  of  oil  is  then  as  strong  as  most 

liniments. 

8d— Because  you  don't  have  to  wait  (or  It.    Tou  can  buy  It  anywhere. 
4th— Because  It  ALWAYS  GIVES  SATISFACTION. 

H.  H.  MOORE  &  SONS,  Druggists, 


SOLE  PROPRIETORS 


STOCKTON,  GAL 


SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  TO 

FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  W'K'S,  FRESNO,  CAL 


PROTECT  YOUR  TREES 


 WITH  

Gilman's  Patent  Tule  Tree  Protector. 

PATENTED  AUG.  1,  1893. 

Cheapest.  Best  and  Only  One  to  Protect  Trees  and  Vines  from 
Frost,  Sunburn,  Rabbits,  Squirrels,  Borers  and  otber  Tree  Peets. 

For  Testimonials  from  Parties  wbo  are  using  them  send  for 
Descriptive  Circulars. 

H3.  TP.  Q-IIjIVT  A  UST, 

Sole  Manufacturer  of  Patent  Tule  Covers, 

420  NINTH  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


SPRAYING  PUMPS. 

Ours  always  the  best — We  lead  others  follow  —  Our 
Double  Empire  Barrel  Pump  has  brass  cylinder,  plunger 
and  rod,  brass  valve  seat,  and  brass  spout.  Our 

GARFIELD  KNAPSACK 

is  made  of  heavy  sheet  copper,  concaved  to  fit  the  back, 
with  metal  valves,  and  furnished  with  the  latest  im- 
proved Vermorel  Nozzle.  The  very  best  Knapsack 
Sprayer  on  the  market.  Our  Little  Gem  pail  pump  is 
all  brass  with  metal  valves,  heavy  hose  and  the  im- 
proved Vermorel  Nozzle.  Special  prices  to  offset  high 
transportation  rates.   Catalogue  free. 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO., 


141  BRISTOL  AVE., 


LOCKPORT,  N.  Y. 


7  SPRAY  PUMP  §£$5.50.  W£ 

IglrnV  AUTOMATIC   MIXER        BARREL  ATTACHMENT. 

"iUflaT  Endorsed  by  the  leading  Entomologists  of  the  U.  8. 
OSB     A  val  - 


aluable  lllus.  Book  (worth  |5.00)  given  to  each 
purchaser.  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 
or  Money  Refunded.  Illus.  Book  on  Spraying 
Free.  Kapld  sellers.  One  Agent  has  already  sou] 
over  2.000.  For  full  particulars  and  terms,  address 


willspray  10 acres  PEf^  pay.  BAKER  &  HAMILTON,  S&n  Francisco, 


PLAIN  AND  NITROGENOUS 
SUPERPHOSPHATES. 

O-TJ^LHTO  FLOUR. 

Complete  and  Spetial  Fertilizers 


FOR  ALL  KINDS  OF 


Fruit,  Grain,  Sugar  Beets,  Vegetable*,  Etc 


MANUKACTUKRD  BY  THI 


MEXICAN  PHOSPHATE  &  SULPHUR  CO. 


For  olrcularo  and  other  information  address 

H.  M.  NEWHALL  &  CO.,  Agents, 

8 OO  &  811  8AN8OMK  STBEKT, 
San  Francisco. 


OF    C  A  T  iTFORNIA. 

■AH  PBAHOMCO,  CAL. 

INCORPORATED  APRIL,  1874. 


Capital  ■>niu  up  $1,1 

••i-TaFMd  mm*  I  ndlildrd  PraflU. ISO,*** 
llllldrad.  p» Id  lo  MlMkboldrn.,.,  SgS,»M 

OFFICERS. 

A.  D.  LOGAN  President 

I.  O.  STEELE  Ylmi  PrmMont 

ALBERT  MONTPELLIER  Cashier  and  Manager 

FRANK  Mi  MULLEN  Secretary 

General  Banking.   Deposits  roceired,  Gold  and  SUrer. 

Bills  of  Exchange  bought  and  sold. 

Loans  on  wheat  and  country  produce  a  specialty. 

January  1,  1894.  A.  MONTPELLIER,  Manager. 


The  valves  and  work- 
ing parts  of  the  Fulton 
Pump  can  be  removed, 
repaired  and  replaced 
without  taking  the  pump 
out  of  the  well. 

Pumps  fitted  up  for  ah 
depths  of  wells,  ready  to 
put  in. 

Send  for  illustrated 
circulars  and  price  list  to 

A.  T.  Ames, 

GALT,  CAL. 

naaafarlarrr    of    Pnnp*  nnd 
Windmills. 


PAOIFIO  RURAL  PRESS  I 
Is  the  Largest  Illustrated  and  Leading  Agricul- 
tural and  Horticultural  Weekly  of  the  West. 
Established  1870.  Trial  Subscriptions,  60c  lot 
I  mot.  or  tS.40  a  year  (till  further  notice).  DKWKT 
PUBLISHING  CO.,  SJ0  Market  Street,  gas  FrapcllOO, 


March  10,  1894. 
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The  Markets. 


San  Francisco,  March  7,  1894. 
Wheat. 

The  price  of  spot  Wheat  has  been  a  puz- 
zling question  for  the  past  two  days.  Specula- 
t  on  has  carried  quotations  away  out  of  all  reason, 
considering  the  general  conditions  of  the  situation. 
On  Monday,  May  Wheat  scored  an  advance  of  8c 
per  ctl.  in  the  Call  Board,  which  naturally  had  its 
effect  on  the  sample  market  by  giving  it  a  more  or 
less  unsettled  and  feverish  character.  This  morning 
there  was  a  drop  of  4c  per  ctl.,  but  it  may  be  re- 
versed before  night.  For  shipping  purposes  stand- 
ard Wheal  is  quotable  at  g2'A@g$c  per  ctl.,  while 
for  Call  Board  uses  probably  $i  would  be  paid. 
Sales  were  made  to-day  of  600  tons,  March  delivery, 
season's  storage  paid,  at  $i.04K@i.o5  per  ctl. 

Barley. 

The  market  is  very  dull,  and  the  immediate 
prospects  are  not  favorable  for  any  marked 
improvement  in  matters.  Feed  descriptions  are  in 
limited  demand,  even  the  wants  of  millers  being 
small.  There  is  still  some  shipping  movement  in 
brewing  qualities,  and  this  trade  tends  to  keep  the 
market  in  position.  We  quote  as  follows:  Feed, 
70@7i#c  #  ctl  for  fair  to  good  quality  and  72^0 
for  choice  bright;  brewing,  8o@87^c  $  ctl. 

Dried  Fruits. 

Peaches  are  in  demand  at  higher  figures,  stocks 
being  light.  The  market  generally  shows  healthier 
feeling.  We  quote  as  follows:  Apples,  $'A 
@6c  $  R>  for  quartered,  5 'A  @6c  for  sliced,  and 
8@9C  for  evaporated;  Pears,  4® 8c  ^  lb  for 
bleached  halves,  and  3@SC  for  quarters;  bleached 
Peaches,  7@9c;  sun-dried  peaches,  s@6c;  Apricots, 
Moorparks,  \i%®i2%c;  do  Royals,  io@i2c  for 
bleached  and  6@7c  for  sun-dried;  Prunes,  4^c 
$  lb  for  the  four  sizes,  45i@4^c  for  the  five  sizes, 
and  2%@4c  for  ungraded;  Plums,  4@4'Ac  for 
pitted  and  1%  to  2c  for  unpilted;  Figs,  3  to  4c 
for  pressed  and  1%  to  2c  for  unpressed;  White 
Nectarines,  7  to  8c;  Red  Nectarines,  6  to  7c  ^  lb. 

RAISINS— Offerings  continue  liberal.  We  quote: 
London  Layers,  75c  to  $1.15;  '°°se  Muscatels, 
in  boxes,  SO@7Sc;  clusters,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  loose 
Muscatels,  in  sacks,  2^  to  2%c  per  pound  for  3 
crown,  and  2c  for  2  crown;  Dried  Grapes,  1%  to 
i%c  per  pound. 

General  Produce  Market. 

OATS— Trade  is  not  of  large  proportions,  while 
offerings  are  quite  liberal  and  holders  are  anxions  to 
do  business.  With  a  view  of  drawing  out  more 
custom,  prices  were  lowered  yesterday,  but,  so  far, 
there  has  been  no  perceptible  increase  in  the  de- 
mand. We  quote  as  follows  :  Milling,  $1.05® 
LIS;  Surprise,  $i.i7&@i.25;  fancy  feed,  $t.io@ 
n'5;  good  to  choice,  $i@i.io;  poor  to  fair,  80 
@90c;  Black,  nominal;  Red,  nominal;  Gray,  97KC 
@$i.o5  #  ctl. 

CORN— Asking  prices  for  White  Corn  have  been 
advanced,  owing  to  some  inquiry  on  shipping  ac- 
count. The  improvement  is  not  expected  to  be 
lasting,  as  dealers  look  for  prices  to  recede  as  soon 
as  the  prevailing  demand  is  satisfied.  Quotable  at 
go@gz%c  $  ctl.  for  large  Yellow,  ao@o2}£c  for 
small  Yellow,  and  $i@i.io  for  White. 

CRACKED  CORN— Quotable  at  $20  So@2i.s 
$ton. 

CORNMEAL— Millers  quote  feed  at  $20  to  »2i 
per  ton;  fine  kinds  for  (he  table,  in  large  and  small 
packages,  2%®31Ac  per  pound. 

OILCAKE  MEAL— Quotable  at  $37.50  per  ton 
from  the  mill. 

SEEDS— We  quote  .  Mustard,  brown,  nominal; 
Yellow,  — ;  Trieste,  — ;  Canary,  imnor'ed.  $4(^4.25; 
do,  California.  — ;  Hemp,  3&C  $  ft;  Rape,  iM 
@2tfc;  Timothy,  6'Ac  per  lb;  Alfalfa,  7c  per  lb. 
for  California  and  S@S%c  for  Utah;  Flax 
$2.25@2  50  per  ctl. 

CHOPPED  FEED -Quotable  at  $i7.so@i8.so 
per  ton. 

MIDDLINGS 


Quotable  at  $i7@2o  per  ton 
MILLSTUFFS— We  quote:  Rye  Flour,  3%c 
Rye  Meal,  3c;  Graham  Flour,  3c;  Oatmeal,  4^c 
O it  Groats,  5c;  Cracked  Wheat,  354c;  Buckwheat 
Flour,  5®5tfc;  Pearl  Btrley,  4@4&c  per  lb 
Normal  Nutriment,  $3  per  case  of  1  dozen  c^ns 
Breakfast  Delight,  $3.25  per  case  of  2  dozen  pack 
ages. 

BRAN— Quotable  at  $i6@i7  per  ton. 
HAY— The  tone  of  the  market  is  of  easy  char 
acter,  with  light  volume  of    trade.    Receipts  are 
ample  for  all  requirements.    Wire-bound  hay  sells 
at  $1  per  ton  less  than  rope-bound  hay.  Following 
are    wholesale  city  prices  for  rope-bound  hay 
Wheat  $9@i3!4;  Wheat  ?nd  Oat,  $g@i2%;  Wild 
Oat,   $9@n54;    Alfalfa,  $8@io;  Barley,  $g@io'A 
Compressed,  $8@n  'A i  Stock,  $7®  8  #  ton. 
STRAW- Quotable  at  55@65c  per  bale. 
HOPS— Quotable  at  is^@i7^c  $  ft. 
RYE — Quotable  at  g2lA@9^Mc  $  ctl- 
BUCKWHEAT— Quotable  at  $i.is@$r.2o  #ctl 
GROUND  BARLEY— Quotab'e  at  $t6.50@i7.5o 
per  ton.  . 

POTATOES— Arrivals  are  very  large,  while  there 
is  not  much  demand  outside  of  loci  I  sources  an 
prices  therefore  have  easy  tendency.  We  quote 
Sweets,  40@7sc  $  ctl;  Early  Rose,  45® 
55c;  River  Burbanks,  30@5oc;  River  Red,  30@35c 
Salinas  Burbanks,  75@90c;  Oregon  Burbanks,  75® 
85c;  Oregon  Garnet  Chiles,  55® 65c  $  ctl. 

ONIONS— There  is  a  good  tone  to  the  market, 
choice  article  being  in  request  at  full  figures 
Quotable  at  $i.5o@2.40  #  ctl. 

DRIED  PEAS— We  quote:  Green,  $i.40@i.5° 
Blackeye,  $1  6o@i.7o;  Niles,  $i.5o@i.7S  V  «!. 

BEANS— We  quote:  Bayos,  $i.cjo@2.io;  Butter 
$t-75@i-9°  for  small  and  $i.os@2  ''or  large;  Pink 
$i.So@l62X;  Red.  $2@2.25;  Lima,  $2@2.io 
Pea.  $2  r5@a.2S;  Small  White,  $2@2.is;  Large 
White,  $2@2  1254  4?  ctl. 

VEGETABLES— The  market  is  very  lightly  fur 
nished,  and  offerings  will  continue  small  until  the 
weather    is    more    settled   and  warmer, 
quote  as  follows:    Asparagus,  I2@i7«c 
for  the  ordinary  run  and  20  to  25  cents  for  fancy 
Mushrooms,    I2@isc  $    B).    lor   common  ' 


20@25c  ^  lb.  for  good  to  choice;  Rhubarb,  8@ 
roc  $  ft;  Green  Peas,  5@7c;  String  Beans,  — @— c 
^  ft;  Marrowfat  Squash,  $22M@25  $  ton;  Green 
Peppers, — c  $  ft.;  Tomatoes,  $1.50®$!. 75  $  box; 
Turnips, 75c  ^ ctl;  Beets,  75c  $sack;  Parsnips.  $1.25 
$  ctl;  Carrots,  35@4oc;  Cabbage,  so@55c;  Garlic, 
ilA@2%c  $  ft;  Cauliflower,  6o@70c  $  dozen;  Dry 
Peppers,  10c  Iff  ft;  Dry  Okra,  15c  per  ft. 

FRESH  FRUIT--Good  sound  stock  is  in  fair 
demand  at  steady  prices.  We  quote:  Apples,  $i@ 
$1.50  $  box  for  good  to  choice,  and  5o@85C  for 
common  to  fair;  Choice  Mountain  Apples,  $1.50 
@2  $  box. 

CITRUS  FRUIT — There  is  no  very  general  de- 
mand for  anything  in  this  line,  and  movement  is 
therefore  slow.  A  few  days  of  sunshine  and 
warmth  would  likely  stimulate  trade.  We  quote: 
Fair  to  choice  Navel  Oranges,  $i@2  per  box;  Seed- 
lings, 6oc@$i. 25;  Mandarin  Oranges,  5o@75c  $bx; 
Mexican  Limes,  $4  per  box;  California  Limes,  $i@ 
t. 50  $  small  bx;  $2.50(^3.25  $  large  bx;  Lemons, 
Sicily,  $4@5;  California  Lemons,  $i@r.25  for 
common;  $1.50(^2.50  for  good  to  choice;  Bananas, 
$1.50(^2.50  per  buncb;  Hawaiian  Pineapples,  $2.50 
@3;  Mexican  Pineapples,  $3@4  per  dozen. 

NUTS-We  quote:  Chestnuts,  6@8c  ft;  Wal- 
nuts, 6@7J£c  for  hard  shell,  8@9C  for  soft  shell  and 
8@gc  for  paper  shell;  Chile  Walnuts,  — @ — c; 
California  Almonds,  io@iic  for  soft  shell,  6@7C 
for  hard  shell  and  nK@i2}4c  for  paper  shell; 
Peanuts,  3@4c;  Hickory  Nuts,  5@6c;  Filberts, 
ioJ£c;  Pecans,  5@8c  for  rough  and  8@ioc  for 
polished;  Brazil  Nuts,  io@nc;  Cocoanuts,  $5® 
$5.50  $  100. 

HONEY— A  disposition  to  realize  causes  easier 
tone  in  prices.  We  quote:  Comb,  io@nc  ^  ft  for 
bright  and  8@9c  for  dark  to  light  amber;  water 
white  extracted,  5@5Kc;  amber  extracted,  to 
5c;  dark,  4#c  to  4%c  $  ft). 

BEESWAX— Quotable  at  23@25c  ft. 
BUTTER — Selling  figures  have  again  been  low- 
ered. Supplies  are  in  excess  of  the  demand,  and 
dealers  have  reduced  asking  prices  with  the  view  of 
developing  extra  custom.  The  situation  just  now  is 
largely  in  favor  of  buyers.  We  quote:  Fancy  Cream 
ery,  22@23c;  fancy  dairy,  2o@2ic;  good  to  choice, 
8@ioc;  common  grades,  i6@i-j%c  $  ft;  store 
lots,  n@i5c;  pickled  roll,  I4@i8c;  firkin,  I4@i6c. 

CHEESE— Supplies  are  on  the  increase,  and  the 
market  shows  easier  feeling  without  any  positive 
hange  in  prices.    We  quote:    Choice  to  fancy, 
I2@i3c;  fair  to  good,  9@nc;  Eastern,  ordinary  to 
"  le,  n@i4c  $  ft. 

EGGS— Stocks  remain  large  large,  with  no  very 
active  demand.  We  quote:  California  ranch,  14® 
16c;  store  lots,  I2@i3c  $  dozen. 

POULTRY— Turkeys  are  higher,  as  stocks  are 
well  cleaned  up.  Some  dealers  look  for  this  de 
script'on  to  do  even  better  as  the  season  wears 
along.  Broilers  are  steady.  Some  small,  scrubby 
Hens  are  coming  forward  that  are  hard  to  sell  at  the 
lower  quotation.  Geese  are  firm,  choice  product 
being  wanted.  We  quote:  Live  Turkeys— Gob 
biers,  i3@i4c;  Hens,  i4@isc;  dressed  Turkeys,  15 
@2oc  $  ft;  Roosters,  $3.50(0)4  for  old  and  $5.50® 
50  for  young;  Broilers,  $4@6;  Hens,  $4(^4.50; 
Ducks,  $4.5o@6;  Geese,  $i.5o@2  $  pair;  Pigeons 
$2.25(^2.50  Iff  doz.  for  old  and  $2.5o@3  for  young 
GAME— Poor  demand.  We  quote:  Gray  Geese, 
$2@2.5o;  White  Geese,  75c@$i;  Brant,  $i@i.25 
Honkers,  $3@4i  Hare,  75c@$i;  Rabbits,  $i@i.25 

**  PROVISIONS— Demand  not  urgent.  We  quote 
Eastern  Sugar-cured  Hams,  12c;  California  do,  io@ 
ic;  Bacon,  Eastern,  extra  light,  12c;  medium, 
o^c;  do,  light,  10c;  do,  light,  boneless,  i\%c; 
"ight,  medium,  boneless,  lo^c;  extra  light, 
sugar-cured,  i3J4c;  Pork,  prime  mes3,  $14 
15;  do,  mess,  $i7@i8;  do,  clear,  $1950; 
do,  family,  $22  #  bbl;  Pigs'  Feet,  $11.50  per 
bbl;  Beef,  mess,  bbls,  $7.5o@8;  do  extra  mess, 
bbls,  $8.50@9;  do,  family,  $o.5o@io:  extra  do, 
$n@n.5o  $  bbl;  do,  smoked,  10c;  Eastern  lard, 
tierces,  7M@7%c;  do  prime  steam,  g%c;  East- 
ern pure.  10-ft  pails,  10c;  5-ft  pails,  io%c;  3_ft 
pails,  io&c;  California,  io-ft  tins,  9c;  do,  5-ft, 
g%c\  do,  kegs,  10c;  do,  20-ft  buckets,  gAc\ 
compound,  7c  for  tierces. 

WOOL— Market  very  quiet.  Quotations  un- 
changed. A  further  lowering  of  asking  rates  might 
bring  about  some  custom,  but  holders  are  mostly 
disposed  to  await  future  developments.     We  quote 


A  GOOD  OFFER! 

TE  WILL  SEND  FREE  OF  ANY  CHARGE  TO  ANY  NEW  SUBSCRIBER  TO  THE  PACIFIC  KUKAL 
r    PRESS  for  one  year,  the  celebrated  book, 

Dairying  for  Profit, 

By  MRS.  K.  M.  JONES,  ol  Brock  ville,  Judge  of  Butter  at  World's  Fair,  Chicago;  owner  of  the  grandest  sot  of 
Jerseys,  and  the  Most  Successful  Dairy  on  the  eastern  Blope  of  the  continent,  and  famous  all  through  the 
United  States,  Canada,  England  and  Australia.  Mrs.  Jones  makes  7O00  POUNDS  OF  BUTTER  A 
YEA  B,  which  all  sells  at  far  above  the  highest  price  ever  obtained  in  Canada,  and  her  book  tells  you  JUST 
BOW  SHE  MAKES  AND  MARKETS  IT  so  as  to  bring  this  price.  Also  HOW  SHE  FEEDS  II KK 
COWS,  and  tho  butter  yield  of  many  of  them.  It  has  a  large  picture  of  one  of  the  most  famous  Jersey  Cows  in  the 
world. 

It  gives  the  daily  record,  for  a  whole  year,  of  Jersey  Cow  Massena,  that  gave  8000  POUNDS  OF  MILK 
WHICH  MADE  654  POUNDS  OP  BUTTER,  all  within  her  lGth  year ! 

The  recent  te-ts  at  Chicago  have  proved  the  Jersey  to  be  far  the  most  profltaDle  cow  any  one  can  keep,  and 
Mrs.  Jones  has  proved  what  she  can  make  out  of  them,  on  plain  farmer's  keep  and  managemtot,  no  pamroring. 
Her  herd  has  won  27  MEDALS  (gold,  silver  and  bronze);  SOO  CASH  PRIZES;  besides  DIPLOMAS; 
80L1D  SILVER  CUP,  value  S340,  at  Kellogg  sale  In  N.  Y.  for  highest  price  obtained;  that  SILVER  TEA  SET  at 
London,  Ont  ,  Can.,  for  THREE  BEST  DAIRY  COWS  OF  ANY  BRERD. 

One  gentleman  writes:   ••  1  have  Prof.  's  book  on  Dairying,  cost  me  $10,  but  practically  Mrs.  Jones'  book 

Is  worth  more."   This  book  we  propose 

TO  GIVE  YOU,  FREE, 

For  every  new  subscription.    Or,  we  will  mail  It  to  you  for  30  cents. 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  220  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


GRANGERS'  RUSINESS  ASSOCIATION, 

GENERAL  COMMISSION  HOUSE. 

OFFICE,  108  DAVIS  STREET,  SAN  FEANCISCO,  CAL. 
Warehouse  and  Wharf  at  Port  Ooata. 


CONSIGNMENTS  OF  GRAIN,  WOOL  AND  ALL  KINDS  OF  PRODUCE  SOLICITED. 


ALSO  ORDERS  FOR  GRAIN  BAGS,  Agricultural  Implements,  Wagons,  Grocer  lei 
and  Merchandise  of  every  description  solicited. 


E.  VAN  EVERY,  Manager. 


T.  R.  BALLINGER,  Grain  Salesman. 


spring: 

California,  year's  fleece,  7@8c;  do  6  to  8  months, 
7@qc;  do  Foothill,  io@nc;  do  Northern,  I2@i3c; 
do  extra  Humboldt  and  Mendocino,  ii@I3c:  Ne- 
vada, choice  and  light,  I2@i4c;  do  heavy,  8@ioc; 
Oregon,  Eastern,  choice,  io@irc;  do  Eastern,  poor, 
7fo>qc;  do  Valley,  i2@i4C.  We  quote  fall:  Free 
Mountain,  6@8c;  Northern  defective,  5@7c; 
Southern  and  San  Joaquin,  3@sc. 

HIDES  AND  SKINS— Quotable  as  follows 
Sound. 

Heavy  Steers,  57  ff>s  up,  #  lb .  5    @  c 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  lbs. 4    @ — c 

Light,  42  to  47  fts  3  @3^c 

Cows,  over  50  fts  3  @3'AC 

Light  Cows,  30  to  50  fts  3   @ — c 

Stags  3 

Kips,  17  to  30  fts  4 

Veal  Skins,  10  to  17  fts  5 

Calf  Skins,  5  to  10  fts  7 

Dry  Hides,    usual  selection 
7c;  Calf   Skins,   do,  7c 
Calf,  4c;  Pelts,  Shearling 


Culls, 
4   @ — c 
3  %@ — c 
z'A®3 

2'A@- 
*%®r 

3  @- 

4  @" 
6  @- 

7c;    Dry  Kips, 
Cull  Hides,    Kip  and 
,20c  each;  do,  short, 


— c 


— c 
— c 


2S@3SC  each;  do,  medium.  40@SOceach;  do,  long 
wool,  SO@7Sc  each;  Deer  Skins,  summer,  25c;  do, 
good  medium,  is@20c;  do.  winter,  5c  per  lb;  Goat 
Skins,  25@40C  apiece  for  prime  to  perfect,  io@20c 
damaged,  and  5@ioc  each  for  Kids. 

TALLOW— We  quote:  Refined,  s^c;  rendered, 
4^@4Kc;  country  Tallow,  4@4tfc;  Grease,  3® 
4c  per  lb. 

San  Francisco  Meat  Market. 

Beef  is  in  good  supply.  Mutton  is  in  moderate 
receipt  and  steady.  Spring  Lamb  comes  in  slowly 
Following  are  the  rates  for  whole  carcasses  from 
slaughterers  to  dealers  : 

BEEF— First  quality,  S«@6c:  second  quality 
4%@V.  third  quality,  3M@4j4c  #  ft. 
CALVES— Quotable  at  4@Sc  'or  large,  and  6@ 

7c  #  ft  for  small. 

MUTTON— Quotable  at  7@8c  &  ft. 
LAMB-Yearlings,  8c  #  ft;  Spring,  I2«  |?n>. 
PORK— Live  Hogs,  on  foot,  grain  fed,  heavy  and 
medium,  Sc:  small  Hogs,  SW@5^c:  stock  Hogs, 
and  4}4@4#c;  dressed  Hogs,  7@7'Ac  #  ft. 


"Mining  and 
v    Scientific  Press 

'  '  '  ' 

Pacific 

P^iral  Presa' 


Common 
Sense 
Patented 


That  defines  the  PLANET  Jr.  Labor  Saving 
Farm  Tools.  They  are  built  upon  a  common 
sense  principle  for  common  sense  puq>ose. 
One  of  the  most  important  of  these  Labor 
Savers  is  the  PLANET  Jr.  Hill  Dropping  and 
Fertilizer  Drill.    A  machine  that  will  almost 
do  a  days  work  in  an  hour.    Tlic  PLANET  Jr. 
Book  for  1894  gives  you  the  whole  story  ill 
detail.    It  teaches  you  the  modern  principles 
of  practical  farming.    We  scud  it  free. 
S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  110?  Market  St.,  Philada. 


ACTUAL    BCSINKS8  FBAOT1CK. 


Rates  of  Tuition  Very  Moderate. 
Bookkeeping,  Penm»n8hlp,  Shorthand,  Typewriting, 
EngUah  Branches,  etc      Graduate,  ^J£f|'*£"0' 
gltlons.    8end  for  circulars.      T.  A.  ROB1N80H.  rie». 


BUSINESS  COLLEGE. 

24  POBT  STREET  SAN  FBANOISOO. 

FOR  SEVENTY- FIVE  DOLLARS 

ThlsCollego  Instructs  In  Shorthand,  Typewriting,  Book- 
keenlmr  Telegraphy,  Penmanship,  Drawing,  al  tho 
English 'branches,  and  everything  pertaining  to  bus  ness, 
for  full  six  months.  We  have  sixteen  teachers  and  give 
Individual  Instruction  to  all  our  £ipile.  "J"?0' 
Its  graduates  In  every  part  of  the  State.  *»■  W»H 
CIRCULAR.    K.  P.  HEALD,  Pres.  0.  8.  II ALKY,  Seo. 


LOOK  AT  THIS  ! 

4"0  yards  of  white- 
washing may  be 
done  In  one 
Hour  by 

WAINWRIGHT'S 

WUtSWUMU  Machine 
treFsprayer. 

Macli'ncs  at  prices  from 
$3  to  $60. 

Send  for  Circulars  of 
Spraying  Apparatus,  (Jar- 
don  ami  Lawn  Spr'nklon, 
Hoao.&c    Agents  Wanted. 

Win.  Welnwrlght. 

14  Hayes  St. ,  Sao  Kranolsco. 

Contracts  taken  for  largo 
Jobs  of  Whitewashing  and 
Troo  Spraying. 


School  ol  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying, 
7»8  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FBANOISOO.  OAL 
Open  All  Tear. 
A.  VAN  DBR  NAILLKN,  President. 
Assaying  of  Ores,  »26;  Bullion  and  Cnlorlnatlon  Assay, 
«25;  Blowpipe  Assay,  »10.    Full  course  ?"»^*f* 
KSTAbLiSHKD  18«4.  t*  Send  for  circular. 
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To  Measure  a  Room  for  Wall  Paper. 

To  determine  the  number  of  rolls  of  paper 
to  cover  the  walls  of  a  room,  measure  the 
circumference,  from  which  deduct  the 
widths  of  doors  and  windows  and  divide  the 
remainder  by  3. 

Example.— Let  us  suppose  a  room  12x16 
feet,  which  has  two  doors  and  two  windows, 
which  average  4  feet  wide: 

12  x  12  x  16  x  16  equal  56,  circumference. 
4x4  equal  16,  doors  and  windows. 

56 
16 

3)40 

13  %,  or  say  14  rolls. 

This  rule  is  calculated  for  a  room  of  not 
less  than  10  or  more  than  12  feet  In  height. 
For  a  room  nnder  10  feet  high,  having  a 
frieze,  say  of  six  inches,  we  will  proceed  as 
before  with  the  measurement  of  the  room, 
deducting  the  widths  of  the  doors  and  win- 
dows. But  in  this  case  multiply  the.  re- 
mainder by  two  and  divide  by  15;  for  this 
reason,  that  we  can  cut  five  lengths  out  of  a 
double  roll,  which,  placed  side  by  side  on 
the  wall,  cover  a  space  7  feet  6  inches  from 
the  ceiling,  and  instead  of  multiplying  by  7 
feet  6  inches  we  multiply  both  by  2. 

Example— Take  a  room  14x141  w'th  tw0 
doors  and  windows: 

Circumference  of  room   56 

Less  for  doors  and  windows   12 

44 
2 

15)88 

s  13-15 

Say  6  double  rolls,  or  12  pieces.  Of 
course  if  a  dado  is  required  its  width  will 
determine  how  much  paper  will  have  to  be 
deducted.  —  The  Carpet  and  Upholstery 
Trade  Review. 


An  Eleotric  City. 

Great  Falls,  Mont.,  appears  fairly  entitled 
to  distinction  of  being  called  the  Electric 
City.  At  Black  Eagle  Falls,  three  miles 
above  the  town,  an  Immense  dam  has  been 
thrown  across  the  Missouri.  Not  only  are 
the  street  cars  propelled  and  lighted  by  elec- 
tricity from  the  power  houses,  but  they  are 
heated  as  well  by  electric  radiators  placed 
in  each  car.  Elevators,  printing  presses, 
cranes  and  all  kinds  of  machinery  are  op- 
erated by  the  ubiquitous  force.  There  are 
automatic  excavators,  electric  pumps  and 
electric  rock-crushers.  A  not  uncommon 
sight  on  the  street  is  a  mortar-mixer  at- 
tached to  an  electric  wire  leading  down  from 
a  pole.  The  restaurants  cook  by  electricity, 
the  butcher  employs  it  to  chop  his  sausages, 
the  grocer  to  grind  his  coffee  and  the  tailor 
to  heat  his  goose.  The  subtle  fluid  is  a 
welcome  blessing  in  every  home;  the  house- 
wives run  their  sewing  machines  and  heat 
their  flatlrons  by  electricity;  they  have  elec- 
tric broilers  and  teakettles,  and  they  bake 
their  cakes  in  electric  wooden  ovens  that 
can  be  set  away  on  a  shelves  like  paste- 
board boxes. 


The  Silk-Spinning  Spider. 

The  silk  spider  of  Madagascar  forms  the 
subject  of  an  interesting  article  in  Die 
Naiur,  by  Dr.  Karl  Muller.  Its  native 
name  is  Halabe,  meaning  great  spider. 
This  Halabe,  or  Nephila  Madagascariensis, 
spins  threads  of  a  golden  color  and  strong 
enough,  according  to  Maindron,  to  hang  a 
cork  helmet  by.  The  female  spider  may  at- 
tain a  length  of  15  cm.,  while  the  male  does 
not  exceed  3  cm.  A  single  female  indi- 
vidual, at  the  breeding  season,  gave  M. 
Camboue,  a  French  missionary,  some  3000 
m.  of  a  fine  silken  thread  during  a  period  of 
about  27  days.  The  thread  was  examined 
with  a  view  to  creating  a  new  industry. 
Specimens  tested  at  a  temperature  of  170  C. 
showed  an  elongation  of  12  48  per  cent  un- 
der a  weight  of  3^27  gr.  Small  textures 
woven  of  these  threads  are  actually  used  by 
the  natives  for  fastening  flowers  on  sun- 
shades and  for  other  purposes. 


To  Beat  the  Ferris  Wheel. 

"  The  Gigantic  Wheel."  to  be  erected  at 
Earl's  Court,  will,  says  Invention,  be  50  feet 
larger  than  the  great  Ferris  Wheel  at  the 
World's  Fair,  Chicago,  its  summit  being  300 
feet  above  the  ground.  It  will  be  fitted  with 
40  cars,  each  holding  40  persons,  and  wil 
revolve  at  a  very  slow  speed,  about  equal  tol 
the  second  hand  of  a  watch.  The  round  trip 
will  occupy  20  minutes,  with  five  stoppages, 
there  being  landing  stage  accommodation 
for  filling  and  emptying  eight  cars  at  the 
same  time.  The  cars  will  be  luxurious. 
There  will  be  novel  opportunities  for  obser- 
vation and  for  enjoying  tea  parties  in 
the  air. 


A  DETROIT  MIRACLE. 

A  GREAT  TRIUMPH  FOR  MEDICAL  SCI- 
ENCE. 


Particular-it  of  One  of  the  Moat  Remarkable 
Cures  on   Record  Described  by  the 
Detroit  Newa— A  Story  Worth 
a  Carefnl  Peruiial. 

From  the  Detroit  News.) 
The  following  paragraph,  which  appeared  in 
the  Evening  News  a  short  time  ago,  furnished 
the  basis  of  the  following  article.  It  is  of  suffi- 
cient importance  to  the  News'  readers  to  report 
it  to  them  fully.  It  was  so  important  then 
that  it  attracted  considerable  attention  at  the 
time.  The  following  is  the  paragraph  in  ques- 
tion: 

"  C.  B.  Northrop,  for  28  years  one  of  the  best 
known  merchants  on  Woodward  avenue,  who 
was  supposed  to  be  dying  last  spring  of  loco- 
motor ataxia,  or  creeping  paralysis,  has  se- 
cured a  new  lease  of  life  and  returned  to  work 
at  his  store.  This  diseaae  has  always  been  sup- 
posed to  be  incurable,  but  Mr.  Northrop's  con- 
dition is  greatly  improved,  and  it  looks  now  as 
if  the  grave  would  be  cheated  of  its  prey." 

Since  that  time  Mr.  Northrop  has  steadily 
improved,  not  only  in  looks,  but  in  condition, 
until  he  has  at  last  regained  his  old-time 
strength. 

It  had  been  hinted  to  the  writer  of  this  arti- 
cle, who  was  acquainted  with  Mr.  Northrop, 
that  the  miraculous  change  had  been  wrought 
by  a  very  simple  remedy  called  Dr.  Williams' 
Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People.  When  asked  about 
it,  Mr.  Northrop  fully  verified  the  statement. 
He  was  enthusiastic  at  the  result  in  his  own 
case  of  Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills.  It  was  a 
remedy  that  he  had  heard  of  after  he  had  tried 
everything  he  could  to  give  him  relief.  He 
had  been  in  the  care  of  the  best  physicians, 
who  did  all  they  could  to  alleviate  this  terrible 
malady,  but  without  any  avail.  He  had  given 
up  hope,  when  a  friend  in  Lockport,  N.  Y., 
wrote  him  calling  his  attention  to  the  case  of  a 
person  there  who  had  been  cured  of  a  disease 
similar  to  his  own,  and  to  the  case  of  John 
Marshall  of  Hamilton,  Ont.,  also  cured  by  Dr. 
Williams'  Pink  Pills.  Mr.  Marshall  was  so 
well  known  that  an  account  of  his  cure  and  re- 
covery was  published  in  detail  by  all  the  city 
papers.  One  could  scarcely  conceive  a  case 
more  hopeless  than  that  of  Mr.  Northrop.  His 
injury  came  about  in  this  way:  One  day, 
nearly  four  years  ago,  he  stumbled  and  fell  the 
complete  length  of  a  steep  flight  of  stairs  which 
were  at  the  rear  of  his  store.  His  head  and 
spine  were  severely  injured.  He  was  picked  up 
and  taken  to  his  home.  Creeping  paralysis 
very  soon  developed  itself,  and  in  spite  of  the 
most  strenuous  efforts  of  friends  and  physicians 
the  terrible  affliction  fastened  itself  upon  him. 
For  nearly  two  years  he  was  perfectly  helpless. 
He  could  do  nothing  to  support  his  strength 
in  the  least  effort,  He  had  to  be  wheeled 
about  in  an  invalid's  chair.  He  was  weak, 
pale  and  fast  sinking  when  this  timely  informa- 
tion came  that  veritably  snatched  his  life  from 
the  jaws  of  death.  Those,  who  at  that  time 
saw  a  feeble  old  man  wheeled  into  his  store  on 
an  invalid's  chair,  would  not  recognize  the  man 
now,  so  great  is  the  change  that  Dr.  Williams' 
Pink  Pills  have  wrought.  When  Mr.  Northrop 
learned  of  the  remedy  that  cured  Mr.  Marshall 
in  Hamilton,  and  the  person  in  Lockport,  he 
procured  a  supply  of  Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills 
through  Messrs.  Bassett  &  L'Hommedieu,  95 
Woodward  avenue,  and  from  the  outset  found 
an  improvement.  He  faithfully  adhered  to 
the  use  of  the  remedy  until  now  he  is  com- 
pletely restored.  Mr.  Northrop  declares  that 
there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  Pink  Pills  being 
the  cause  of  his  restoration  to  health,  as  all 
other  remedies  and  medical  treatment  left  him 
in  a  condition  rapidly  going  from  bad  to  worse, 
until  at  last  it  was  declared  there  was  no  hope 
for  him  and  he  was  pronounced  incurable.  He 
was  in  this  terrible  condition  when  he  began  to 
use  Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills,  and  they  have  re- 
stored him  to  health. 

Mr.  Northrop  was  asked  what  was  claimed 
for  this  wonderful  remedy,  and  replied  that  he 
understood  the  proprietors  claim  it  to  be  a 
blood  builder  and  nerve  restorer,  supplying  in 
a  condensed  form  all  the  elements  necessary  to 
enrich  the  blood,  restore  shattered  nerves  and 
drive  out  disease.  It  is  claimed  by  the  pro- 
prietors that  Pink  Pills  will  cure  paralysis, 
rheumatism,  sciatica,  palpitation  of  the  heart, 
headache,  and  all  diseases  peculiar  to  females, 
loss  of  appetite,  dizziness,  sleeplessness,  loss  of 
memory,  and  all  diseases  arising  from  over- 
work, mental  worry,  loss  of  vital  force,  etc. 

"  I  want  to  say,"  said  Mr.  Northrop,  "  that  I 
don't  have  much  faith  in  patent  medicines,  but 
I  cannot  say  too  much  in  praise  of  Dr.  Wil- 
liams' Pink  Pills."  The  proprietors,  however, 
claim  that  they  are  not  a  patent  medicine  in 
the  sense  in  which  that  term  is  used,  but  a 
highly  scientific  preparation,  the  result  of  years 
of  careful  study  and  experiment  on  the  part  of 
the  proprietors,  and  the  pills  were  successfully 
used  in  private  practice  for  years  before  being 
placed  for  general  sale.  Mr.  Northrop  declares, 
and  he  is  a  living  example,  that  there  is  noth- 
ing to  equal  these  pills  as  a  cure  for  nerve  dis- 
eases. On  inquiry  the  writer  found  that  these 
pills  were  manufactured  by  Dr.  Williams'  Medi- 


cine Co.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  and  Brockville, 
Ont.,  and  the  pills  are  sold  in  boxes  (never  in 
bulk  by  the  hundred)  at  50  cents  a  box,  and 
may  be  had  of  all  druggists  or  direct  by  mail 
from  Dr.  Williams'  Medicine  Co.,  from  either 
of  the  above  addresses.  The  price  at  which 
these  pills  are  sold  makes  a  course  of  treatment 
with  them  inexpensive  as  compared  with  other 
remedies  or  medical  treatment.  This  case  is 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  on  record,  and  as 
it  is  one  right  here  in  Detroit  and  not  a  thou- 
sand miles  away,  it  can  be  easily  verified.  Mr. 
Northrop  is  very  well  known  to  the  people  in 
Detroit,  and  he  says  he  is  only  too  glad  to  tes- 
tify of  the  marvelous  good  wrought  in  his  case. 


{Seeds,  Mapts,  ttc. 


^LOGANBERRY. 

THE  GREATEST  NOVELTY  IN 
SMALL  FRUITS. 

One  of  the  finest  Berries  ever  produced.  A  croes  be- 
tween a  blackberry  and  raspberry.  Vines  wonderfully 
strong  growers  and  exceedingly  productive.  Fruit  with- 
out an  equal  in  every  respect. 

Plants  of  this  wonderful  fruit  can  be  had  at  Pajaro 
Valley  Nurseries.  For  olrcular  »u.|  colored  plates,  send 
to  JAMES  WATERS,  Watsonville,  Cal. 


GRAPEVINES  and  PLANTS. 

Tokay,  Emperor,  Oornlcbon,  Black 
Ferrara,  Black  Morocco,  Muscatel. 
Gordo  Blanco,  Purple  Damascus, 
$5  and  $6  per  1000. 

ltLACKltEKUY    Crandall  s  Early  and  Law- 
ton,  $0  per  1000. 
RASPBERRY  — Hansel  and  Barton,  $6  per 
1000. 

Ij.  33.  BtJTT, 

Penryn,  Placer  Co  California. 


FRUIT  TREES,  ROSES,  PALMS 

 AND  

ORNAMENTAL  PLANTS. 

A  large  %nd  complete  stock,  grown  on  new  ground, 

low  prices. 

E.  GILL, 

Twenty-Eighth  Street,  near  San  Pablo  Ave., 

Depot,  Washington  St.,  bet.  12th  and  13th, 
Oakland,  Cal. 


TUBES  and  PLANTS. 

A  line  assortment,  best  varieties,  free  from  pests  of 
any  kind.  Pranus  SI  muni,  III  tig,  Kont  raver  and 
Murdoch  Cherries,  Black  California  Figs; 
Rice  Soft  Shell  aod  other  Almonds,  American 
Sweet  Chestnut*  Prtepa' turlens  Walnuts. 
Hcrdy  mountain  grown  Orauge  Trees.  Our  Oranges 
have  stood  32  degrees  this  winter  without  Injury. 
Dollar  Strawberry,  the  best  berry  for  home  use  or 
market.  Address  C.  M.  8ILVA  St  SON.  Lincoln, 
Placer  County,  California. 


JAPAN  PLUM  TREES. 

Apple,  Almond,  Apricot,  Cherry,  Prune, 
Peach,  Fig,  Olive,  Orange  and  Lemon 

TREES. 

Small  Fruits,  Grape  Vines, 
Roses,  Etc. 

PRICES  ON  APPLICATION. 

VEGETABLE,  FLOWER  and  TREE 

SEEDS.  SEEDS. 

Catalogue  on  Application. 

i      TRUMBULL  &  BEEBE, 

419-421  SANSOMB  ST.,  San  Franclscc. 


Sunset 

c °"r  SWEET  PEAS 

DIRECT  A  large  packet  each  of  >jr  K 
FROM     25  New  and  Distinct  d  $Q 
THE        Varieties  mailed  for 

CALIFORNIA  GROWERS 
Sunset  Seed  &  Plant  Co. 

(Sherwood  Hall  Nursery  Co.) 

San  Francisco 


ALOHA  ORANGE  NURSERIES. 

PENRYN,  PLACER  COUNTY  CALIFORNIA. 


NOW  is  the  lime  to  plant  Orange  Trees.    March  to  April  15th  is  the  best  time  in  Northern  California. 

2-year  buds  of  Washington  Navel  and  Mediterranean  Sweets  at  25c  each. 

Trees  at  prices  to  suit  all  purses.  The  Best  Trees  grown.  We  grow  ALL  our  Trees  and  they  are  HARDIER  than 
any  others. 

We  have  a  few  Foster,  Early  and  Late  rrawferd,  Surquehanna  and  Wager  Peach  trees  and  Simon,  Clyman, 
Tragedy,  Kelsey  and  Satsuma  Plums  and  will  p<ace  them  at  $5  per  100  to  close  out.  Not  less  than  10  of  a 
dind,  at  this  rate,  wil  be  sold. 

PLANT  MORE  PALMS,  they  give  a  tropical  appearance  to  any  lawn  or  garden. 

ORDER  THE  COLLECTIONS  BELOW,  they  will  be  found  to  be  just  what  you  have  wanted. 


•  1  citrus  Tree  Collection  I  Wash.  Navel,  1  Med.  Sweet,  1  Lisbon  Lemon,  1  Tahiti  and  1  Trifoliata  Orange. 

91  Palm  Collection.—'^  Cal.  Fan  Palms,  1  Chama^rops  escelsa,  1  Dracaena. 
91  Chrysanthemum  Collection.— 25  different  varieties. 

FHED.  C    IVl  I      E !S» .  Manager. 


FOR  THE  SEASON  OP  1893-94. 

BUDDED  ORANGE  TREES,  of  the  leading  varieties,  one  and  two-year  buds;  also  a  small  lot  of 
choice  budded  and  seedling  LEMON  TREES.  Sweet  Seedling  Orargee,  1  to  4  years  old.  Shade  and 
Ornamental  Plants.   Prices  to  mlt  the  times. 

ORCHARD  AND  NURSERY  ._  „..TBERHALITO,  BUTTE  COUNTY,  Ml.. 

For  prices  and  terms,  address 

OROVILLE  CITRUS  ASSOCIATION,  OROVILLE,  BUTTE  COUNTY,  CALIFORNIA. 

Correspondence  Solicited. 


Hit:  NEW  APPLE,  PEAR  AND  NUT  TREES  35o60  yaecarress. 

Starr,  the  largest  early  apple ;  Paracon,  and  other  valuable  sons  :  Lincoln  I'oreless, 
Seneca  and  Japan  (»olden  Russet  Pears  In  collections  at  reduced  rates.  NUTS— 
Parry's  (Jiant,  Prdlcrcr,  Mammoth,  Paragon  ami  other  chestnuts.  Walnut*- 
French,  Persian,  Japan.  English  and  American.  PeraiiM,  Almond*  and  FilbcrtswU 
F.leutinus  Lon«pipes,  Hardy  Oranges,  llwnrl"  Itorky  Mountain  Cherries, 
free  from  Insects,  black  knots  or  other  diseases.  SMALL  FRUITS,  (.rape  Vines, 
(arrant*,  etc.  SHADE  TR.BB8— Immenae  stock  of  I'oplnrs  and  Maples, 
Ornamental  Shrubs  nnd  Vines.    JS"  Illuslrntcd  Descriptive  Catalogue  Free. 

Pomona  Nurseries.  WILLIAM  PARRY,  Parry,  N.J. 


March  10,  1894. 
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Electric  Fishes. 
The  fishes  known  to  possess  electrical 
organs  number  about  fifty  species,  but  only 
In  five  or  six  have  these  organs  been  care- 
fully studied,  says  Electricity.  The  fishes 
are  not  confined  to  one  class  or  group,  and 
inhabit  both  fresh  and  salt  water.  The  best 
known  are  various  species  of  torpedo  (be- 
longing to  the  skate  family),  which  exists  in 
the  Mediterranean  and  Adriatic  seas;  the 
gymnotus,  an  eel  of  the  lagoons  in  the  Ori- 
noco region  of  South  America;  the  malap- 
terurus,  or  thunderer  fish  of  the  Arabs, 
which  is  found  in  the  Nile  and  other  African 
rivers;  and  various  species  of  skates  of  the 
seas  of  northern  Europe.  The  electrical 
organs  belong  to  two  distinct  types,  that  of 
the  torpedo,  gymnotus  and  skate  being 
closely  related  in  structure  to  the  mussel, 
while  that  of  the  thunderer  fish  has  a  greater 
resemblance  to  a  secreting  gland.  Both 
types  are  built  up  of  a  vast  number — lately 
estimated  by  Ewart  at  as  many  as  250,000 
in  a  torpedo — of  minute  elements,  each  sup- 
plied with  a  nerve  fibre. 

The  Farmer  and  the  Squirrel. 

The  ground  squirrel  is  a  cunning  little  beast, 
with  an  appetite  only  equalled  by  his  remarkable 
propensity  to  increase  his  kind.  With  sagacity  and 
industrious  habits,  acquired  by  heredity  and  neces- 
sity, he  has  managed  to  build  up  a  reputation  that 
has  made  him  a  terror  and  an  outlaw.  While  the 
farmer  everywhere  knows  him,  and  is  more  or  less 
familiar  with  bis  thievish  and  destructive  character- 
istics, it  is  probable  that  comparatively  few  fully 
realize  the  immense  amount  of  loss  that  he  is  capable 
of  causing  a  district  or  State  in  the  aggregate,  say 
for  one  year,  much  less  for  a  series  of  years. 

It  is  with  the  view  of  conveying  some  approxi- 
mate notion  of  the  squirrel's  great  capacity  as  a 
destructive  agent,  while  gratifying  his  inordinate 
appetite,  that  the  following  facts  and  figures  are 
submitted  : 

Some  practical  and  observant  farmers  have  said 
that  every  squirrel  killed  was  as  good  as  one  sack  of 
wheat  or  its  equivalent  saved.  Whether  this  be  so 
or  not,  it  is  sale  and  extremely  conservative  to  say 
that  one  squirrel  or  gopher  will  eat  his  own  weight 
each  month,  and  probably  destroy  as  much  more. 
Allowing  his  weight  to  average  one  and  three- 
quarters  pounds,  he  will  eat  and  destroy  about  40 
pounds  a  year.  Now,  to  give  the  agricultural  dis- 
tricts o(  California  the  benefit  of  100,000  of  these 
pests  actively  at  work  through  the  greater  part  of 
the  year,  the  figures  for  the  aggregate  consumption 
will  be  found  to  show  up  4.000,000  pounds,  a  very 
respectable  amount.  While  2000  tons  of  food 
products  lost  each  year  is  no  small  item  for  pro- 
ducers to  consider,  this  estimate  is  so  modest  that 
those  who  have  given  the  subject  attention  will  be 
quite  likely  to  multiply  it  several  times. 

These  disagreeable  facts  constantly  staring  the 
producers  in  the  face,  it  is  not  at  all  strange  that 
many  efforts  should  have  been  made  to  exterminate 
1  the  evil  as  far  as  possible.  While  most  attempts  in 
this  direction  have  proved  failures,  it  is  only  fair  to 
say  that  one  plan  has  proved  a  notable  success. 
This  preparation  is  known  far  and  wide  as  "Wake- 
lee's  Squirrel  and  Gopher  Exterminator."  It  was 
the  result  of  scientific  and  patient  study  and  a  full 
appreciation  of  the  importance  of  the  subject  with 
which  it  had  to  deal,  and  as  it  has  now  been  on  the 
market  for  over  15  years,  events  have  proven  its 
complete  success  and  fully  justify  the  immense  and 
yearly  increasing  sales. 

It  is  estimated  that  in  the  15  years  past,  more 
than  10,000  tons  of  squirrels  and  gophers  have  been 
destroyed  by  its  use  alone.  Let  tbe  curious  in  fig- 
ures go  into  this  fact,  and  by  the  light  of  the  above 
hints  find  out  the  amount  of  food  it  would  have  re- 
quired to  have  made  those  tons  of  varmint  contented. 
This  preparation  is  put  up  in  large  and  small  cans, 
will  keep  any  length  of  time  and  is  not  at  all  expen- 
sive.   Directions  accompany  each  can. 

Worthless  imitations  of  this  valuable  preparation 
are  so  numerous  that  the  farmer  should  be  extremely 
careful  to  obtain  the  genuine  Wakelee  Exterminator, 


A  PERFECT  PLOW— THE  "OLIVER. 


It  is  Good, 
It  is  Strong, 
It  is  Durable, 
It  is  Light  Draft, 
It  is  Easy  to  Handle, 
It  is  Made  of  the  Best  Mate- 
rial. 

It  is  First-Class  in  Every  Re- 
spect. 


THE  QUALITY  OF  WORK  DONE  BY  OUR  PLOWS  IS  UNEXCELLED  AND  SELDOM  EQUALED. 

WE  SUPPLY  PERFECT  PITTING  DUPLICATE  PARTS. 


COMPLETE    IjIIVE    0~E*  EXTTl. 


ALWAYS    IN  JSTOOI51. 


SEND  FOR   CATALOGUE  TO 


OLIVER  CHILLED  PLOW  WORKS, 

37  MARKET  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


List  of  U.  S.  Patents  for  Pacific  Coast 
Inventors. 


Reported  by  Dewey  &   Co.,  Pioneer 
Patent  Solicitors  for  PaclflcICoast. 


FOR  TEB  WEEK  ENDING  FEB.  20,  1891. 

515,285. — Cold  Storage— Burnham  &  Meyers,  S.  F. 
516,072.— Frdit  Basket— T.  Cogswell,  San  Diego,  Cal. 
515,115.— Grip  Opener— W.  P.  Courtney,  Oakland,  Cal. 
516,117.— Coal  Bucket— Curtis  &  Isaacs,  S.  F. 
616,288.— Syringe— C.  D.  Harsin,  Stockton,  Cal. 
615,050.— Carbureter— O.  E.  Hoyt,  S.  F. 
516,148.— Leaching  Ores— Janin  &  Merrill,  S.  F. 
514,946.— Insect  Trap— L.  M.  Long,  Porterville,  Cal. 
615,162.— Lifting  Fork— G.  M.  Parsons,  Virginia,  Nev. 
616,014. — Mold — E.  L.  Ransome,  Oakland,  Cal. 
615,016.— Fireproof  Flooring— E.  L.  Ransome,  Oakland, 
Cal. 

515.016.  — Concrete  Pipe— E.  L.  Ransome,  Oakland,  Cal. 

515.017.  — Slaking  Lime— E.  L.  Ransome,  Oakland,  Cal. 
615,168.-Clamp  Nail— H.  C.  Rasner,  S.  F. 
616,131.— Chambers,  Etc. — J.  D.  Rush,  San  Diego,  Cal. 
615,023.— Swivel— F.  Salathe,  Santa  Paula,  Cal. 
516,136.— Can-Body  Machine— C.  M.  Symonds,  S.  F. 
515,032.— Flower  Pot— W.  L.  Vestal,  San  Bernardino, 

Cal. 

614,976.— Stringing  Pianos— C.  S.  Weber,  San  Jose,' Cal. 
514,978.— Plow— J.  H.  Wiles,  Douglas,  Or. 

Note.— Copies  of  U.  8.  and  Foreign  patents  furnished 
by  Dewey  &  Co.  in  the  shortest  time  poBsible  (by  mail  or 
telegraphic  order).  American  and  Foreign  patents  obtained, 
and  general  patent  business  for  Pacific  Coast  inventors 
transacted  with  perfect  security,  at  reasonable  rates,  and 
the  shortest  possible  time. 


Every  man  has  his  own  vocation.  There 
is  one  direction  in  which  all  space  is  open 
to  him.  He  has  faculties  silently  inviting 
him  thither  to  endless  exertion.  He  is  like 
a  ship  In  a  river;  he  runs  against  obstruc 
tions  on  every  side,  but  one,  on  that  side  all 
obstruction  is  taken  away,  and  he  sweeps 
serenely  over  a  deepening  channel  into  an 
Infinite  sea. — Emerson. 


NOTICE. 


At  the  Revival  Meeting. — Stranger — "  I 
should  like  to  say  a  few  words  to  night." 
Leader — "  I  don't  know.  Have  you  had  a 
career  of  crime,  been  a  drunkard  or  anything 
of  that  sort?"  Stranger— "No,  indeed;  I 
can  truly  say  I  have  always  led  a  correct 
life."  Leader — "All  very  well,  no  doubt; 
but  the  people  won't  care  to  listen  to  you 
You'd  better  stay,  however,  and  hear  Bruiser- 
boy,  the  reformed  pugilist,  and  Mole,  the 
saved  sneak  thief.  Both  of  'em  are 
rattlers."   

Without  the  resolution  in  your  hearts  to 
do  good  work  so  long  as  your  right  hands 
have  motion  in  them,  and  to  do  it  whether 
the  issue  be  that  you  die  or  live,  no  life 
worthy  the  name  will  ever  be  possible  to 
you,  while  in  once  forming  the  resolution 
that  your  word  is  to  be  well  done,  life  is 
really  one,  here  and  forever.— Ruskin. 

We  are  not  afraid  of  telling  over  and  over 
again  how  a  man  comes  to  fall  in  love  with 
a  woman  and  be  wedded  to  her,  or  else  be 
fatally  parted  from  her.— George  Eliot. 

RUDY'S  PILE  8XTPPOSITORY  is  guaranteed  to 
cure  Piles  and  Constipation,  or  money  refunded.  60 
cents  per  box.  Send  stamp  for  circular  and  Free 
Sample  to  MARTIN  RUDY,  Lancaster,  Pa.  For  sale 
by  all  first-class  druggists. 

As  the  sword  of  the  best  tempered  metal 
is  most  flexible,  so  the  truly  generous  are 
most  pliant  and  courteous  in  their  behavior 
to  their  inferiors. — Fuller. 


The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Stockholders  of  the 
GRANGERS'  BUSINESS  ASSOCIATION,  a  corporation 
for  the  election  of  a  Board  of  Directors,  and  for  the 
transaction  of  such  other  business  as  may  properl)  come 
before  It,  will  be  held  at  No.  108  Davis  Street,  San 
Francisco,  at  10  o'clock,  A.  M. ,  Wednesday,  April  11 
1894. 

CHARLES  WOOD,  I.  C  STEELE, 

Secretary.  President. 


■aaaraonnnnHonnggE 


World's  Fair  comes  to 
"THE  PAGE"! 

At  least  the  President  does  when  ho  wants 
fence.  Last  month  his  Manager  called  on  our 
agent  and  bought.  500  rods.  It's  now  delivered 
and  paid  for.  at  the  same  price  you  can  buy. 
Plenty  of  fences  "just,  as  good"  were  offered 
at  cut  rates,  but  four  years'  trial,  beats  a 
ITIedal  with  Hon.  Thomas  W.  Palmer. 
PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


Cofipissiop  jlflerctiapfr 


p,  STE I  NjjAGE  N  &  C 


404&4-06  DAVIS  ST S.F. 


MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 


-AND- 


General  Commission  Merchants, 

810  California  St.,  S.  F. 
Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 


iarPcrsonal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal  advances 
made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of  interest. 


MONEY  TO  LOAN 


ON  FARMING 
and  ORCHARD 
PROPERTIES 


STOCK 


U.S. STANDARD.  FULLY WARR ANT! t. 

(*"  Delivered  U  your  R.  R.  8tatioo  and  aropte  ua  ut 
•  bnildin*  and  Uatinc  allowed  buton  uxvptuw. 

OSGOOD  *  THOMPSON,  Binghamton.  *  T. 

PORTABLE  PLATFORM  SCALES 
TRUCKS,  ETC. 

Twenty-five  per  cent  cheaper  than  any  other  on  th 
market    Send  for  Catalogue, 

C.  H.  LINDEMANN,  Agent, 

126  KEARNY  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


C.  H.  EVANS  &  CO.. 

(Successors  to  THOMSON  &  EVANS.) 

110  and  11*  Beale  Street,  8.  F. 

MACHINE  WORKS, 
Steam  Pumps  Steam  Engines 

And  All  Kinds  Of  MACHINERY. 


From  $1000  upwards  at  market  rates. 

We  also  deal  in  county  lands.  Several  foreclosed  prop 
erties  for  sale  cheap,  on  easy  terms.  Writ 
you  desire  to  sell,  send  us  full  particulars. 
CRAIG,  Lmd  and  Financial  Agents  r 
San  Francisco. 


for  list,  or  it 
LINDSAY  & 
Crocker  Building, 


VAN  DRAKE  &  TAYLOR. 

523  MISSION  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  Cal. 

PACIFIC  COAST  AGENTS 

3m 


TH.BB    W  ASH. 

OLIVE  JDIP- 

"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic 
Soda  and  Pure  Potash. 

T.W.JACKBON  cfc?  GO.. 

Sole  Agents, 

Ho  6  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Oal. 


/improve0 

dealer  in  _ 

VATS 

CHURNS 

BOILERS 
EN6INES 

^woRKErls 

MILK  TESTS 

OILS 

GENERAL 


RUSSIAN 
x>°  BELT 


A  SPECIALTY 

Re-Balancing 
»  ANDTIN  NIN6 

(OMPLETESTOCK 
SEPARATOR 

PARTS 


Only  Award  of  Gold  Medal  and  Di- 
ploma at  the  World's  Pair,  Chicago. 


MRS.  J.  G.  FREDERICKS,  Madison,  Cal. 

B.  PLYMOUTH  ROOK  arj'*.  3.  O.  BROWN 
LEGHORN  EGOS  FOR  HATCHING,  AT 
50c.  A  DOZEN.   Alao,  TOULOUSE  GEESE 


E 


F 


ALIFORNIA  P RUITS 


—  AND  — 

HOW  TO  GROW  THEM. 

A   MANUAL  OF  METHODS  WHICH   HAVE  YIELDED 
GREATEST  SUCCESS;  WITH  LISTS  OF  VARIETIES 
BEST   ADAPTED   TO   THE  DIFFERENT 
DISTRICTS   OF  THE  STATE. 

PRACTICAL,  EXPLICIT, COMPREHENSIVE. 

Embodying  the  Experience  and  Methods  of  Hundreds 
of  Successful  Growers,  and  Constituting;  a  Trust- 
worthy Guide  by  which  the  Iucxnenenced 
may  Successfully  Produce  the  Fnilti 
for  wiilch  Calif ornia  Is  Famous 

SECOND  EDITION,  REVISED  AND  ENLARGED. 

Assoc.  Prof.  Agriculture,  Horticulture  and  Entomology, 
Unlvenitty  of  California;  Horticultural  Editor 
Pacific  Rural  Prims,  San  Francisco;  Sec"y 
California  State  Horticultural  So- 
ciety; Pros.  California  State 
Floral  Sooloty;  Eto. 

BY  EDWARD  J.  WICKSON,  A.  M. 

Large  Octavo — 599  Pages,  Fully  Illustrated. 

PRICE  $3,  POSTPAID. 


FOR  SAI.I  BT 

THE  DEWEY  PUBLISHING  CO., 

Publishers  Pacific  Rural  Press, 
220  Market  Street,  Elevator,  12  Front  Stroet 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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WE  GIVE  ESPECIAL  ATTENTION  TO 


ALEXANDER  &  HAMMON'S 

Rio  Bonito  Nurseries,  Biggs,  Butte  Co.,  Cal. 


Our  Stock  of  TREES  and  VINES  is  Most  Complete 
in  EVERY  CLASS  of  Fruits. 

A  LARGE  STOCK  OF  THOMPSONS  SEEDLESS  GRAPES. 

SHIPPING,  CANNING  and  DRYING  Fruits  or  all  Kinds. 

Best  Assortment  of  RAISIN  and  TABLE  GRAPES  in  California. 

Early  JSlaiTP^irxg.  Flums  tx  Specialty. 

SPECIAL  PRICES  FOR  TREES  IN  LARGE  QUANTITIES. 

DURING  the  last  throe  years,  trees  grown  on  the  FEATHER  RIVER  BOTTOM  LANDS,  at  RIO  BONITO.  BUTTE 
COUNTY,  have  been  much  sought  after,  and  the  demand  for  them  Is  increasing;  all  over  the  State  where  they 
have  been  planted.  Owing  to  the  peculiar  adaptability  of  the  soil  and  climate  of  this  section  for  growing  nursery 
Btook,  the  trees  making  a  very  large  and  well-furni9hed  system  of  root  growth,  and  maintaining  a  correspondingly 
strong  and  vigorous  top,  maturing  the  wood  thoroughly,  we  are  enabled  to  supply  our  patrons  with  the  best  of 
trees,  healthy  in  every  respeot,  entirely  free  from  Insect  pests,  and  In  perfoct  condition  for  transplanting. 

If  You  Are  Going  To  Plant  Trees,  It  Will  Pay  You  To  Corre- 
spond With  Us  Before  Purchasing. 
ALEX  A  NDER  ets  TJAMMON, 

BIGGS,  BUTTE  COUNTY  CALIFORNIA, 


WIRE  NETTING  CUT 
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The  California  Fruit  Union. 


It  is  announced  that  the  California  Fruit  Union  pro- 
poses to  go  out  of  business  and  will  do  no  shipping  this 
year.    The  reason  seems  to  be  that  the  Fruit  Union  has 
not  secured  such  co-operation  from  the 
fruit-growers  as  was  expected  at  the]out- 
set,  and  the  growers,  who  have  beenjthus 
far  shipping  through  the  Union,  think 
they  can  do  their  business  just  as  well  or 
better  in  other  ways.     It  does  not  appear 
that  there  is  anything  the  matter  finan- 
cially with  the  concern,  but  there  is 
money  to  meet  all  obligations  which  may 
be  outstanding. 

It  does  not  occur  to  us  that  the  retire- 
ment of  the  Fruit  Union  has  any  great 
significance.  We  do  not  like  any  move- 
ment in  this  great  fruit  trade  which  looks 
like  retrogression,  and  we  would  have 
preferred  that  the  Fruit  Union  should 
live,  throw  off  its  limitations  and  entan- 
glements, and  develop  into  such  a  co-op- 
erative union  of  fruit-growers  as  was 
aimed  at  by  its  organizers  about  nine 
years  ago.  This  would  have  been  better 
than  collapsing.  But  the  collapse  does 
not  indicate  at  all  that  a  general  co-oper- 
ative movement  of  fruit-growers  will  not 
succeed. 

The  Fruit  Union  began  well,  and  that 
is  about  as  far  as  it  ever  went  toward  the 
ideals  cherished  by  its  organizers,  Before 
its  first  year  was  out,  it  was  warped  and 
twisted  in  so  many  ways  to  meet  the 
special  interests  of  different  people  that 
before  the  child  could  walk  it  could 
hardly  be  recognized  by  its  parents.  From 
that  point  onward  it  continued  to  develop 
side  issues  and  personal  interests  until, 
during  recent  years,  it  has  only  been  a 
name  under  which  certain  growers  have 
shipped  to  distant  receivers  with  whom 
they  found  most  profit  in  dealing.  Though 
it  shipped  a  large  amount  of  fruit,  and  in 
that  way  aided  materially  in  the  exten- 
sion of  the  business,  and  is  deserving  of 
credit  therefor,  it  long  since  ceased  to  be 
'  a  union  of  California  fruit-growers,  if,  in- 
deed, it  ever  was. 

This  being  the  case,  we  cannot  regard 
the  cessation  of  the  work  of  this  organiza- 
tion as  of  any  particular  moment.  The 
same  parties  will  ship  fruit  and  the  same 
parties  will  receive  it,  so  long  as  the  busi- 
ness is  profitable,  and  they  can  as  well  do 
this  under  one  name  as  another. 

Undoubtedly,  the  failure  of  the  Fruit 
Union  to  realize  the  aims  of  its  organizers 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  individual  inter- 
ests were  stronger  than  co-operative  zeal. 
So  long  as  this  is  the  case,  any  co-opera- 
tive enterprise  will  fail.    It  is  now  the  question  whether, 
after  a  decade  of  dissatisfaction  and  deprivation  of  due 
reward,  the  fruit-growers  are  any  more  prepared  to  ad- 
vance their  industry  commercially  than  they  have  been 
hitherto.    It  certainly  looks  as  though  they  were.  The 
outcome  of  the  several  co-operative  enterprises  which  are 
now  under  trial,  or  are  projected  for  the  coming  summer's 
trial,  alone  can  answer  the  question.    The  present  indica- 
tion is  that  they  will  strike  a  higher  mark  in  commer- 
cial co-operation  among  fruit-growers  than  the  Fruit 
Union  was  ever  able  to  attain. 


It  is  telegraphed  from  Chino  that  a  large  force  of 
men  is  employed  at  the  sugar  factory.  The  capacity  is  to 
be  enlarged  nearly  a  half.  All  sugar  will  be  refined  there 
this  season.  Four  new  boilers,  lime  kilns  and  an  ice  plant 
will  be  added,  necessitating  the  erection  of  large  brick 


ORANGE  TREE  IN  BEARING. 

buildings.  Planting  is  in  full  progress,  80  tons  of  seed 
having  been  received.  The  acreage  planted  to  beets  this 
year  is  nearly  double  that  of  last  year. 

English  Board  of  Trade  returns  for  January  point  to 
improvement.  The  iron  industry  presents  a  more  hopeful 
outlook,  and  exports  and  imports  have  increased  $27,000,- 
000  over  the  same  month  last  year. 


Titles  to  lands  in  Oklahoma  are  said  to  have  been 
endangered  by  the  signal  gun  firing  too  soon  at  the  t'^ie 
of  the  rush. 


The  Orange. 

The  orange  season  is  at  its  height,  and  the  marketing  is 
showing  that  the  orange  is  no  exception  to  the  rule  of  low 
priceB,  and  naturally  some  disappointment  is  being  felt  in 
the  producing  regions.  It  would  prob- 
ably be  better  to  derive  some  consolation 
from  the  fact  that  the  depression  of  the 
orange  is  only  its  share  in  the  general 
area  of  low  commercial  barometer  which 
is  affecting  all  products.  Still,  though 
its  traffic  be  temporarily  unsatisfactory, 
the  orange  is  just  as  handsome  and  valu- 
able as  ever  as  a  product  of  horticultural 
skill  and  labor.  If  one  views  the  citrus 
fruits  now  on  sight  at  the  Midwinter 
Fair  he  gets  no  idea  of  doubt  or  de- 
pression. The  orange  and  lemon  dis- 
plays speak  only  of  beauty  and  wealth 
and  are  exceedingly  exhilarating  in  their 
effect  upon  the  mental  state  of  one  who 
studies  them.  The  two  great  citrus  fairs 
have  passed,  but  their  ruins  are  still  well 
preserved.  This  week  there  is,  bes:des 
these,  a  classified  exhibit,  chiefly  of  citrus 
fruits,  in  the  main  horticultural  building, 
which  is  in  some  respects  the  finest  and 
most  interesting  display  ever  made. 
There  are  about  400  plates  of  fruit  of  t  he 
leading  varieties,  selected  from  their  best 
products  by  orange  and  lemon  growers  in 
all  parts  of  the  State.  This  gives  the 
visitor  an  opportunity  which  he  has  never 
had  before  of  comparing  the  fruit  of  dif- 
ferent prominent  localities.  It  is  wonder- 
ful how  many  fine  orange*  there  are 
grown  in  California. 

And  the  beauties  of  the  fruit  are  only 
half  of  the  charms  of  the  orange.  The 
tree  is  perhaps  the  grandest  of  our  fruit 
trees,  and  its  rich  green  and  gold  colors 
are  charms  which  no  words  can  fitly 
characterize. 

We  alluded  recently  to  the  reports  of 
the  successful  eating  of  black  scale  by  the 
rhizobius  ventralis,  which  bids  fair  to  run 
the  vedalia  close  for  honors.  Alexander 
Craw,  State  Quarantine  Inspector,  has  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Elwood  Cooper,  in 
which  the  writer  gives  the  gratifying  in- 
formation that  the  black  ladybugs  have 
almost  entirely  exterminated  the  scale  in 
his  orchard.  Indeed,  so  thorough  has 
been  the  work  of  the  beneficent  bugs  that 
Mr.  Cooper  thinks  some  steps  should  be 
taken  to  insure  a  continuance  of  the  sup- 
ply. Mr.  Craw  has  on  file  no  less  than 
2f>0  written  applications  for  colonies  of 
the  rhizobitu,  and  these  will  all  be  filled 
in  due  season. 

It  is  announced  that  Adolph 
Spreckels,  the  youngest  son  of  the  Sugar  King,  hss  secured 
the  Napa'ranch  formerly  owned  by  John  McCord.  This 
ranch  is  situated  one  mile  south  of  Napa  and  contains  90 
acres.  It  has  been  used  as  a  farm  for  the  breeding  of 
trotters  for  several  years.  Mr.  Spreckels  is  reported  to 
have  paid  $25,000  for  the  ranch,  which  he  will  convert 
into  a  thoroughbred  breeding  farm.  Mr.  Spreckels  has 
been  a  liberal  purchaser  at  recent  sales  and  now  owns 
some  30  or  more  thoroughbreds.  In  fact,  he  owns  more 
Australian  blooded  stock  than  any  two  other  breeders  in 
America. 
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The  Week. 

The  week  baa  not  brought  any  more  rain  to  the  southern 
counties,  and  they  must  have  a  wet  spring  if  they  attain 
their  seasonal  average.  Thus  far,  growth  is  looking  well; 
but  naturally  apprehension  is  felt,  and  there  is  some  hard- 
ship because  of  backwardness  of  natural  pastures.  To 
offset  this  source  of  anxiety,  the  south  is  enjoying  an  un- 
usually good  tourist  traffic,  and  the  number  of  winter  resi- 
dents is  said  to  be  very  large.  Such  a  sunny  winter  is 
cake  to  a  tourist,  though  it  may  be  saltless  mush  to  others- 

The  Midwinter  Fair  shows  improvements  at  each  sue 
ceeding  visit.  The  spectacular  attractions  are  now  quite 
satisfactory,  and  satisfy  the  multitude  who  open  three 
parts  of  their  faces  to  them.  The  cheap  overland  fares  are 
bringing  in  many  Easterners,  and  excursion  trains  from 
California  points  are  well  patronized.  The  Fair  should 
receive  liberal  patronage  from  this  on  to  ita  close.  It  cer- 
tainly offers  an  immense  interest  and  entertainment. 


It  is  interesting  these  times  to  hear  of  a  buyer  who  is 
willing  to  put  money  in  improvement  enterprises.  It  is 
announced  that  the  Escondido  irrigation  district  bonds  to 
the  amount  of  $250,000  have  been  sold  to  L  E.  Doty,  a 
Nebraska  capitalist,  for  91  cents  on  the  dollar.  Doty  also 
secured  a  contract  for  constructing  the  entire  water  sys- 
tem, which  will  extend  from  a  point  above  La  Jolla,  on 
the  Indian  reservation,  at  the  headwaters  of  San  Luis  Rey 
river  to  the  dam  site  in  Donsagern  canyon  and  thence 
five  miles  to  a  point  down  the  canyon,  where  a  flume  will 
be  constructed  to  Escondido,  a  distance  of  15  miles.  The 
entire  length  of  the  system  will  be  21  miles.  Mr.  Doty 
states  that  he  will  begin  work  within  six  weeks. 

New  York  has  granted  the  right-of-way  to  an  electric 
company  along  the  canals  of  the  State  to  lay  conduits, 
string  wires,  or  otherwise  transmit  the  immense  electric 
current  generated  at  Niagara  Falls.  The  company  will 
run  the  canal  motors  to  open  and  close  the  locks. 


Sugar  Cane  for  the  Tale  Lands. 

An  experiment  is  now  beginning,  the  results  of  which 
will  be  watched  with  much  interest  by  tule  land  farmers 
who  are  endeavoring  to  produce  profitable  crops  on  the 
expanse  of  reclaimed  land  near  the  confluence  of  the  San 
Joaquin  and  Sacramento  rivers.  After  vast  expenditure 
for  the  reclamation  of  these  vast  areas  of  rich  and  kindly 
soil,  it  has  become  a  close  question  as  to  what  can  be  best 
done  with  it.  The  low  prices  of  grain  have  seriously 
affected  the  larger  tule  enterprises.  Smaller  tracts  are 
profitably  used  in  truck  farming,  but  the  extension  of 
such  crops  is  naturally  limited.  Other  styles  of  farming 
are  also  satisfactorily  followed  to  some  extent,  but  the  dis- 
covery of  a  new  crop  adapted  to  the  situation  and  profit- 
able to  grow  will  be  hailed  as  a  godsend  by  a  multitude  of 
owners  and  tenants. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  now  pro 
poses  to  assist  in  the  solution  of  the  question,  so  far  as  trial 
of  some  crops  which  are  grown  in  the  Southern  States  on 
naturally  moist  lands  are  concerned.  It  proposes  to  do 
this  by  the  establishment  of  a  station  under  the  direct 
control  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  In  this  way  the 
general  government  will  minister  to  local  agriculture  in 
Oalifornia  as  it  has  already  done  in  some  other  States 
The  establishment  of  a  station  under  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture will  thus  supplement,  in  one  or  two  special 
branches,  the  general  experiment  station  work  which  is 
directed  by  Prof.  Hilgard  under  the  control  of  the  Regents 
of  the  State  University.  The  Government  has  done  this 
in  other  States.  It  has  a  grass  station  in  Kansas,  it  has  had 
sorghum  sugar  stations  in  New  Jersey  and  Kansas,  and 
stations  for  the  growth  and  working  of  tiue  sugar  cane  in 
Florida  and  Louisiana.  It  is  in  fact  contemplated  to 
move  to  this  State  from  Louisiana  the  machinery  which 
has  finished  its  work  in  that  State.  When  it  was  an- 
nounced that  it  was  concluded  to  close  the  Louisiana 
station,  Congressman  Oaminetti,  in  whose  district  the 
main  tule  region  is  situated,  conceived  the  idea  that  our 
tule  lands  should  be  given  a  chance  to  demonstrate  their 
fitness  for  sugar  cane  if  they  had  such  fitness.  He  secured 
an  item  in  the  appropriation  bill  to  advance  such  an  ex- 
periment if  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  deemed  it  advis- 
able. 

Dr.  H.  W.  Wiley,  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Chem- 
istry, in  whose  charge  all  the  sugar  work  of  the  depart- 
ment is  placed,  favored  the  measure  and  commended  it 
provisionally  to  the  late  Secretary  Rusk.  When  Mr.  Mor- 
ton became  Secretary  of  Agriculture  he  gave  the  proposi- 
tion careful  attention  and  authorized  the  preparation  of  a 
report  upon  the  physical  features  of  the  main  tule  region 
by  one  of  the  staff  of  the  Agricultural  Department  of  the 
State  University.  This  report  gave  a  faithful  review  of 
all  the  matters  involved  and  included  description  of  several 
tracts  of  land  the  use  of  which  was  tendered  to  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  for  experimental  purposes.  Upon 
this  showing  and  other  information  of  its  own  the  depart- 
ment decided  to  undertake  the  experimental  work  which 
has  now  been  commenced. 

The  site  accepted  is  situated  on  Union  island  near  the 
landing  on  Middle  river  known  as  Fish  Camp.  It  is  the 
property  of  Williams  &  Bixler  and  has  been  thoroughly 
reclaimed  for  several  years.  It  is  adjacent  to  the  levee 
on  Middle  river  and  includes  good  representative  areas  of 
both  sediment  and  peat  soils,  so  that  the  experiments  will 
show  the  behavior  of  the  cane  on  both  these  soil 
classes. 

This  year  there  will  be  about  two  acres  planted  with  cane 
seed,  and  the  extension  subsequently  to  ten  acres  of  cane 
is  contemplated.  If  the  preliminary  tests  are  satisfactory, 
it  is  contemplated  that  a  small  sugar-mill  will  be  con- 
structed by  the  Government  by  which  its  own  cane  and 
cane  produced  experimentally  by  private  growers  can  be 
crushed  and  tested.  The  location  of  the  mill  at  a  river 
landing  will  facilitate  movement  of  cane  to  the  site  by 
water. 

This  is  the  outline  of  the  experimental  work  which  is 
beginning  this  month  on  the  tule  lands.  Of  course,  its 
outcome  can  only  be  conjectured.  It  is  projected  to  pros- 
pect  a  new  subject.  Cane  has  been  grown  in  this  State 
successfully  for  many  years,  both  in  the  tule  region  and 
away  from  it;  but  nothing  has  been  done  with  it  in  a 
systematic  way.  This  foundation  for  an  industry  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  professes  to  lay  for  Oalifornia  if 
conditions,  yet  to  be  ascertained,  favor  it.  Of  course,  the 
vista  which  a  prophetic  eye  may  discern  beyond  the  mists 
of  experiment  may  show  miles  of  green  cane  within  the 
levees  and  scores  of  sugar  mills  beside  the  waterways  and 
the  vast  territory  which  now  has  but  scattered  habita- 
tions, thickly  dotted  with  prosperous  homes.  If  this 
should  come,  it  will  be  but  the  realization  of  a  dream 
which  a  host  of  pioneer  tule-land  reclaimers  have  cher- 
ished, but  have  not  thus  far  realized. 


The  Wheat  Shortage. 

It  may  be  encouraging  to  wheat-growers  to  be  reminded 
that  there  is  less  wheat  than  usual  in  the  world  than  at 
this  time  in  former  years.  According  to  the  March  report 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  an  outline  of  which  has 
been  telegraphed,  the  indicated  crop  of  wheat  in  the 
farmers'  hands  in  the  United  States  is  114,060,000  bushels, 
or  28.8  per  cent  of  the  volume  of  the  crop  of  1893.  This 
is  nearly  21,000,000  bushels  less  than  the  average  estimate 
for  March  1st,  last  year,  and  nearly  20,000,000  less  than 
the  average  for  the  past  eight  years.  The  amount  remain- 
ing in  the  farmers'  hands  in  eleven  principal  wheat- 
growing  States  is  about  73,000,000  bushels,  63.8  per  cent 
of  the  amount  in  the  producers'  hands  in  the  country  at 
large.  The  average  amount  of  the  crop  of  1893,  per  meas- 
ured bushel,  is  calculated  to  be  a  little  over  381,500,000 
commercial  bushels,  against  306,000,000  measured  bushels 
as  heretofore  reported. 

Official  and  commercial  estimates  of  the  world's  wheat 
crop  for  1893  make  it  32,000,000  bushels  less  than  last 
year.  The  final  estimates  will  probably  still  further  reduce 
the  totals  for  1893,  as  the  preliminary  estimates  of  Russia 
and  Germany  are  greatly  reduced  by  the  final  estimates. 


It  is  interesting  to  note  that  "  tall  oat  grass,"  which 
is  winning  the  good  opinions  of  many  Californians  as  a 
pasture  grass,  is  also  developing  high  utility  in  the  South- 
ern States.  A  correspondent  of  the  American  Agriculturitt 
describes  it  as  one  of  the  few  cultivated  grasses  that  thrive 
well  on  sandy  upland  in  the  South.  It  does  very  well  on 
a  variety  of  soils,  though  sandy  land  suits  it  best.  It  is  a 
hardy  plant  and  stands  both  summer  drouth  and  winter 
cold  about  equally  well,  and  is  not  less  valuable  for  its 
large  and  valuable  quality  of  hay  than  for  the  enormous 
amount  of  early  and  late  pasturage  it  affords.  It  is  some- 
times called  evergreen  grass,  owing  to  the  fact  that  at  the 
South  it  is  green  the  year  round,  winter  and  summer. 
The  hay  is  very  nutritious,  and  two  crops  can  be  had  in  a 
favorable  season.  The  grass  grows  in  tussocks,  and  hence 
heavy  seeding  is  required — about  two  bushels  to  the  acre. 
This  grass  is  not  so  hard  to  get  a  stand  of,  as  is  the  case 
with  most  of  the  cultivated  grasses.  The  seeds  ripen 
while  the  stalk  is  green,  and  hence  both  a  seed  and  a  hay 
crop  can  be  saved.  This  southern  description  rather  ex- 
aggerates its  merits,  as  they  are  developed  under  arid  con- 
ditions in  this  State,  and  yet  it  must  be  counted  one  of  our 
best  imported  grasses.  It  is  now  quite  widely  distributed 
in  this  State. 


The  San  Jose  fruit-growers  evidently  do  not  consider 
the  proposed  ad  valorem  duties,  which  we  are  quietly  told 
are  almost  as  good  as  the  old  duties,  are  any  such  thing. 
In  the  face  of  such  assurance  they  have  met  in  San  Jose 
and  resolved  as  follows: 

Whebbab,  The  ad  valorem  tariff  on  dried  fruits  as  proposed 
by  the  Wilson  bill  is  ruinous  to  the  fruit  industry  of  California, 
in  which  there  are  more  than  $5X1,000,000  invested,  giving  em- 
ployment to  many  thousands  of  our  citizens;  so  invested  upon 
the  assurance  of  the  Oovernment  that  the  industry  would  be 
protected  against  foreign  products  and  pauper  labor;  therefore 
be  it 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  fruit-growers  of  Santa 
Clara  valley  that  the  present  duty  upon  dried  fruits  should  be 
retained. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  gather  statistics  and 
formulate  a  statement  showing  facts  and  figures  in  justifi- 
cation of  the  demand  for  the  retention  of  the  present  tariff. 
This  will  be  forwarded  to  Oalifornia  Senators  by  wire. 


On  March  12th  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  sent 
to  the  Senate  a  list  of  licensed  producers  of  sugar  from 
both  sorghum  and  sugar  cane  in  each  State  and  Territory 
to  whom  bounty  has  been  paid  and  the  amount  paid  to 
each.  The  statement  shows  that  the  payments  for  the 
current  year  up  to  March  4th  have  been  as  follows:  Beet 
sugar,  $610,935;  sorghum  sugar,  $16,926;  cane  sugar,  $2,- 
513,597;  maple  sugar,  $115,597.  Oalifornia  leads  in  the 
production  of  beet  sugar.  Nebraska  and  Utah  are  also 
producers  of  this  kind  of  sugar.  Kansas  and  Minnesota 
are  the  only  producers  of  sorghum  sugar,  and  the  latter 
only  slightly.  Louisiana  receives  the  bulk  of  the  bounty 
paid  on  cane  sugar. 


A  Salem,  Ob.,  paper  comments  on  the  fact  that  apples 
are  bringing  $2  a  bushel  in  the  East,  while  in  Salem  75 
cents  is  considered  a  good  price,  and  adds  that  there  are 
practically  none  for  shipment,  as  orchardists  have  for  years 
neglected  the  apple  for  other  fruits. 

The  Italian  Chambers  have  accepted  an  increase  of  the 
duty  on  grain  to  nine  lire  per  quintal.  At  this  rate  the 
Italian  farmers  hope  to  be  able  to  compete  successfully 
with  the  cheaper  breadstuff*  imported  from  Russia  and 
America. 
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From  an  Independent  Standpoint. 

During  the  past  week,  for  the  first  time  in  many  years, 
there  has  been  serious  talk  at  Washington  of  flagrant  and 
criminal  corruption  in  high  official  life.  It  is  charged 
that  the  Wilson  tariff  bill  has  been  see-sawed  for  weeks  at 
the  bidding  of  stock  jobbers  in  New  York;  that  while  the 
public  has  been  kept  in  ignorance  of  caucus  proceedings 
the  speculators  have  been  fully  informed;  and  that  very 
large  sums  have  been  made  by  certain  Senators  operating 
in  connection  with  Havermeyer  and  other  Wall  street 
manipulators.  On  Tuesday  of  this  week,  Senator  Peffer, 
the  Kansas  Populist,  presented  to  the  Senate  a  resolution 
reciting  these  charges  and  calling  for  an  investigation,  but 
it  was  voted  down,  a  fact  which  wears  an  unpleasant  look. 
It  is  deemed  most  extraordinary  that  Senators  whose  in- 
tegrity is  in  question  should  join  in  a  vote  to  suppress  in- 
vestigation, and  it  has  not  failed  to  be  pointed  out  that 
this  is  not  the  usual  course  of  straightforward  men  confi- 
dent in  their  own  integrity  and  unwilling  to  rest  under 
dishonorable  imputation. 

When  the  Tariff  bill  came  up  to  the  Senate  six  weeks 
ago,  it  was,  in  conformity  with  custom  in  such  cases,  re- 
ferred to  the  Finance  Committee.  Instead  of  inviting  the 
full  committee  to  consider  it,  the  chairman  (in  line  with 
the  policy  of  Chairman  Wilson  of  the  House  and  with  the 
party  programme)  invited  the  Democratic  members  only. 
The  motive  was  plain.  The  Democrats  had  a  majority  in 
the  committee  and  a  majority  in  the  Senate;  if  they  could 
settle  all  differences  among  themselves  in  private  meet- 
ings, then  in  formal  session  later  on  it  would  be  easy  to 
carry  their  measure  through  the  committee,  and,  in  due 
course,  through  the  Senate. 

Thus  it  came  about  that  for  the  five  weeks  following  the 
receipt  of  the  Tariff  bill  from  the  House,  it  was  in  the 
hands  not  of  the  Senate,  not  of  its  Finance  Committee, 
but  of  a  caucus  made  up  of  the  Democratic  members  of 
that  committee  and  such  of  their  party  associates  as  they 
chose  to  invite.  In  all  these  weeks  this  caucus,  which 
soon  grew  to  include  the  whole  Democratic  membership 
of  the  Senate,  has  been  trying  to  come  to  some  agreement 
with  reference  to  the  bill.  Proposition  after  proposition 
has  been  made  and  considered,  but  no  information  of  the 
proceedings  has  been  allowed  to  go  to  the  public.  But 
somehow,  certain  Wall-street  speculators  have  been  kept 
posted,  and  the  stock  market,  day  by  day,  has  reflected 
the  course  of  things.  When  in  the  caucus  it  has  looked 
as  if  sugar  would  remain  on  the  free  list,  sugar-trust  stock 
on  the  New  York  board  has  gona  down.  When,  later,  the 
caucus  determined  to  put  a  rate  of  one  cent  per  pound  on 
sugar,  sugar-trust  stock  went  up;  and  somebody  made  a 
big  pile  of  money  by  the  deal.  And  as  with  sugar,  so 
with  other  things.  The  bill  has  been  see-sawed  now  one 
way,  now  another;  the  stock  market  has  been  kept  in  a 
fever;  transactions  on  the  boards  have  been  lively;  and 
the  promoters  of  speculation  who  have  known  the  "  in- 
side "  of  things  at  Washington  have  dishonestly  won  vast 
fortunes. 

The  question  is,  how  have  these  speculators  contrived 
to  keep  informed  when  an  anxious  public  has  been  kept 
wholly  in  the  dark?  There  has  been  one  way,  and  only 
one  way — someboby  in  the  caucus  meetings  has  reported 
their  doings  from  day  to  day  to  those  in  a  position  to  make 
shameful  profit  out  of  the  information.  The  Republicans 
charge  that  the  caucus  has  been  dominated  by  the  specu- 
lators; that  it  has  backed  and  filled  on  sugar  and  other 
matters  in  obedience  to  the  dictation  from  New  York,  ami 
that  many  if  not  a  majority  of  its  members  have  been  in 
on  the  deal.  This,  however,  is  mere  partisan  heat  and 
extravagance,  neither  reasonable  nor  respectable.  But 
the  fact  remains  that  somebody  has  betrayed  the  secrets 
of  the  caucus  to  the  Wall-street  men;  that  shameful  abuses 
have  resulted,  and  that  our  highest  national  tribunal  has 
been  disgraced. 

And  of  this  it  must  be  said  that  it  is  the  natural  and 
inevitable  outcome  of  a  wrong  way  of  doing  public  busi- 
ness. An  effort  has  been  made  to  do  in  a  party  caucus 
what,  in  the  contemplation  of  the  Constitution  and  the 
laws,  should  be  done  in  open  legislative  session.  The 
effort  thus  made  to  eliminate  the  minority,  and  to  cheat  it 
out  of  its  rights,  has  ended  in  confusion  and  shame;  and 
it  is  just  such  an  end  as  might  have  been  expected  from 
such  a  course.  The  charge  by  the  Republicans — putting 
the  shame  upon  the  Democrats — is  more  specious  than 
just.  In  the  instance,  it  so  happens,  the  Democrats  are  at 
fault;  but  the  profounder  fault  lies  in  the  system  of  secret 
caucus  legislation,  for  which  the  Republicans  are  even 
more  deeply  responsible  than  the  Democrats.  There  is 
only  one  right  way  to  carry  on  the  legislative  business  of 
a  republic  like  our  own,  and  that  is  without  conceal- 
ments. Executive  work  must,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
proceed  often  in  unannounced  courses,  but  the  national 
legislature  ought  never  to  close  its  doors.   And  above  all 


no  party  should  ever  attempt  to  give  into  the  hands  of  its 
secret  caucus,  duties  instructed  by  the  People  to  all  their 
representatives  in  Congress. 


The  bill,  now  at  last  in  the  hands  of  the  full  finance 
committee  and  therefore  again  before  the  public,  was 
much  changed  by  the  Democratic  caucus.  Sugar  is  taken 
from  the  free  list  and  subjected  to  a  rate  of  one  cent  per 
pound;  coal  is  to  be  rated  at  40  cents  per  ton;  iron,  which 
was  made  free  under  the  Wilson  bill,  is  again  put  on  the 
duty  list;  honey  is  changed  from  10  cents  per  gallon  to  20 
per  cent  ad  valorem,  a  reduction  of  one  cent;  apples  in 
any  form  reduced  to  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  the  dutia- 
ble list;  olives,  20  per  cent  ad  valorem;  currants,  raised 
from  10  to  20  per  cent  ad  valorem;  plums,  prunes,  figs, 
raisins  and  other  dried  grapes,  including  Zante  currants, 
changed  from  1£  cents  per  pound  to  30  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
a  slight  reduction,  1£  cents  being  reckoned  as  equivalent 
to  31.5  per  cent  ad  vaiorem;  almonds,  shelled  or  unshelled, 
25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  a  reduction  of  from  3  to  5  per 
cent  ad  valorem;  filberts  and  walnuts  of  all  kinds,  35  per 
cent  ad  valorem,  the  change  being  substantially  only  from 
a  specific  to  an  ad  valorem  duty;  other  nuts,  from  1  cent 
per  pound  to  20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  a  reduction  of  1  per 
cent  ad  valorem. 

In  the  wine  schedule  appear  all  those  changes  which 
were  agreed  on  by  the  wine  interests.  Burlaps  and  grain 
bags  made  from  them  are  increased  from  20  to  22J  per 
cent  ad  valorem;  equivalent  to  14  cents.  A  duty  of  20 
per  cent  ad  valorem  is  placed  on  Chinese  matting.  It  was 
formerly  on  the  free  list. 

Contrary  to  the  wishes  of  most  of  those  who  have  in- 
terested themselves  in  Californian  currants,  there  are  two 
clauses  which  will  affect  them,  instead  of  one  which  would 
have  left  no  doubt.  One  is  that  which  refers  specifically 
to  Zante  currants,  and  the  other  is  that  which  refers  to 
currants  of  any  description  other  than  7  ante.  Thirty  per 
cent  is  the  duty  on  Zante  currants,  and  20  per  cent  on  other 
currants.  Consequently,  all  Zante  currants  imported  will 
hereafter  be  invoiced  as  plain  currants,  thus  saving  10  per 
cent  ad  valorem.  An  effort  will  be  made  to  have  this  changed. 
There  are  many  other  changes,  but  those  enumerated  are 
the  only  ones  that  specifically  affected  the  interests  of  the 
Rural's  readers.  The  general  opinion  seems  to  be  that 
the  bill  has  been  made  worse  by  the  changes.  They  have 
played  hob  with  the  philosophical  theories  upon  which  it 
was  alleged  to  be  based.  As  one  critic  puts  it,  the  bill  as 
it  comes  from  the  majority  of  the  committee  "  is  neither  a 
bill  for  revenue,  for  protection,  nor  for  free  trade,  but  has 
all  the  objectionable  features  of  each  system,  with  none  of 
the  good  points  of  either.  It  is  a  crazy  quilt  made  up  of 
schemes  to  favor  all  forms  of  greed  that  could  get  a  '  pull ' 
in  the  composition  oi  it."  This  is  a  severe  indictment 
but  hardly  too  severe  when  notice  is  taken  of  the  dis- 
crimination in  favor  of  South  Carolina,  Louisiana  and 
Alabama  and  against  States  like  California  which  have 
no  "  pull "  in  Democratic  councils. 


It  is  expected  that  the  committee  will  report  the  bill  to 
the  Senate  this  coming  week,  but  it  will  probably  be  three 
or  four  weeks  before  debate  upon  it  will  begin.  The 
Democrats  claim  to  have  conciliated  all  factions,  and  seem 
confident  that  they  will  pass  it  as  soon  as  they  can  force  a 
vote ;  but  this  is  very  doubtful.  Senators  Hill  and 
Murphy  continue  to  oppose  it  openly,  and  otherB  among 
the  Democrats,  it  is  asserted,  will  stand  with  them.  How- 
ever, no  man  can  prognosticate  its  fate  until  the  progress 
of  debate  shall  force  the  hand  of  some  who  are  now  silent 
and  non-committal. 


The  Florida  Winter. 
We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  B.  S.  Pague  of  the  Weather 
Bureau  for  a  copy  of  the  first  issue  for  the  season  of  the 
Weather-Crop  Bulletin  of  the  Florida  weather  service.  It 
is  dated  March  5th,  and  from  it  we  make  the  following 
extracts: 

The  winter  of  1893  94  was  a  very  mild  one  in  Florida. 
The  temperature  averaged  about  6  degrees  higher  than 
during  the  winter  of  1892-93,  and  about  2.5  above  normal. 
The  rainfall  was  deficient,  averaging  about  .25  of  an  inch 
less  than  for  the  previous  winter  and  over  half  an  Inch  less 
than  normal.  The  average  temperature  for  December  was 
a  little  more  than  1  degree  above  normal,  and  the  rainfall 
was  nearly  normal  for  the  State  but  in  the  extreme  western 
portion  there  was  a  deficiency  of  between  2  and  3  inches. 
January  was  the  warmest  month  of  the  winter,  the  monthly 
mean  temperature  being  about  10  degrees  higher  than  the 
mean  for  January,  1893,  and  over  1  degree  higher  than 
normal.  The  rainfall  for  January  averaged  about  1  inch 
below  normal  and  about  .25  of  an  inch  above  that  for  Jan- 
uary, 1893;  frost  occurred  on  only  8  days  of  the  month, 
against  28  days  In  January,  1883.  Febrnary  was  slightly 
colder  than  usual,  the  temoerature  averaging  about  2  de- 
grees below  normal.  Killing  frosts  and  thin  ice  were 
reported  on  3  or  4  days  in  the  northern  and  western  por- 
tions of  the  State,  where  the  temperature  was  from  1  to  3 
degrees  below  normal,  while  on  the  east  coast  It  was  I 


slightly  above  normal.  But  little  damage  was  done  by 
frost  to  fruit  or  trucking  interests. 

The  season  so  far  has  been  unusually  favorable  for 
crops.  Vegetation  generally  is  much  further  advanced 
than  It  was  this  time  last  year.  Strawberries  were  in 
market  several  weeks  earlier  than  last  season.  First  ripe 
strawberries  were  reported  at  Tampa  Dec.  26th;  first 
noticed  in  Jacksonville  market  Jan.  10th;  first  ripe  ones  re- 
ported in  St.  Augustine  Jan.  13th,  grown  in  St.  Johns 
county.  Peach  trees  in  Dnval  county  were  in  bloom 
Jan.  14th.  The  orange  crop  of  the  year  1893-94  is  esti- 
mated at  4,500,000  boxes,  and  from  the  best  information 
obtainable,  about  4,000,000  boxes  have  been  shipped. 
The  crop  was  larger  by  about  1,000,000  boxes  than  the 
crop  of  1892-93.  The  quality  of  the  fruit  was  good,  but 
it  has  not  shipped  so  well  as  did  the  preceding  crop.  As 
compared  with  last  year's  crop,  a  larger  percentage  has 
been  shipped  up  to  date.  Orange  trees  are  now  blooming 
for  the  next  crop,  and  in  many  groves  the  ripe  fruit  and 
blossoms  may  be  seen  on  the  same  tree. 

Canned  Goods  Gossip. 

The  Cutting  Packing  Company  furnishes  the  following 
review  of  the  canned  goods  trade : 

There  is  little  change  in  the  situation  in  canned  fruits, 
continued  dulness  being  the  rule  in  spite  of  existing  prices, 
the  lowest  ever  known. 

Naturally  some  trade  has  grown  out  of  them,  but  nothing 
like  what  would  be  expected  ;  and  although  all  qualities 
have  shrunk  alike  in  value,  the  call  seems  to  be  almost 
wholly  for  the  cheapest  brands,  so  that  the  anomaly  pre- 
sents itself  of  the  trade  throughout  the  country  filling  its 
wants  with  table  ftnits  at  from  90c.  to  $1.15,  while  the 
stocks  of  higher  quality,  held  by  canners  at  from  $1.10  to 
$1.35,  are  being  depleted  in  the  same  proportion.  Such 
demand  as  exists  is  uniform  for  all  varieties  except  the 
much  admired  and  luxurious  cherry  which,  although  cost- 
ing from  $1.15  to  $2  nine  months  ago,  and  now  offered  at 
from  $1.10  to  $1  50,  according  to  size,  shape,  color  and  an 
absence  of  syrup,  is  the  best  let  alone  fruit  we  ever  knew — 
a  veritable  boycott  having  grown  up  around  it. 

Possibly  three-pound  Extras  are  equally  ignored,  but 
then  this  Is  neither  the  "time  or  place"  for  such.  Nothing 
Is  said  about  futures,  except  to  decry  the  idea  of  ever  pack- 
ing more.  We  think,  however,  we  can  see  some  feeling 
on  the  part  of  domestic  dealers  that  the  bottom  has  been 
quite,  if  not  actually,  reached,  and  if  they  really  need  any 
goods  in  the  near  future  that  they  cannot  err  in  buying  at 
present  prices. 

One  parcel  only,  so  far  as  we  know,  has  been  sold  for 
export  since  our  last  advices,  and  that  at  prices  and  terms 
that  will  not  encourage  the  packer  to  continue  in  business. 

Tomatoes  sympathize  more  strongly  with  fruits  at  present 
than  at  any  date  since  the  packing  season,  and  we  attribute 
it  to  the  natural  anxiety  of  jobbers,  who  are  snspicious  of 
any  and  all  values,  to  realize  on  their  holdings,  although 
there  is  still  a  seven  month's  demand  to  supply  before  new 
goods  arrive. 

The  Frozen  Meat  Trade. 
Some  figures  recently  published  show  the  enormous  ex- 
tent to  which  the  frozen  meat  trade  In  England  has  been 
developed  during  the  last  13  years.  It  appears  that  Ic  1893 
no  fewer  than  2,514,541  carcasses  of  frozen  sheep  and 
lambs  and  171,640  quarters  and  pieces  of  beef  arrived  in 
London  from  New  Zealand  and  Australia  alone,  without 
counting  1,373,733  sheep  from  the  River  Plate  and  16425 
more  from  the  Falkland  islands.  The  sheep  are  mainly 
bought  direct  from  the  farmers  In  New  Zealand  or  Austra- 
lia by  representatives  of  the  English  companies,  the  amount 
paid  being  2d  per  pound  for  animals  not  over  70  pounds  in 
weight.  The  farmers  also  receive  the  skins,  kidneys  and 
fat.  A  few  are  sent  on  consignment,  but  the  other  system 
is  thought  to  work  more  satisfactorily,  as  under  it  the 
farmers  know  at  once  what  they  are  to  get,  and  are  saved 
tedious  delays  and  possible  disappointments.  There  are, 
altogether,  22  meat-freezing  works  in  New  Zealand,  of 
which  13  are  In  the  North  island  and  nine  in  the  South, 
and  these  works  can  freeze  from  12,000  to  13  000  sheep  in 
a  day,  or  an  aggregate  of  4,000,000  a  year.  The  cost  of  a 
complete  set  of  works,  capable  of  dealing  with  1000  sheep 
a  day,  is  estimated  at  from  ,£17,000  to  ,£20,000.  Eighty- 
eight  vessels  altogether  have  now  been  fitted  with  refriger- 
ating apparatus,  and  these  have  a  maximum  carrying  ca- 
pacity of  6,700,000  carcasses.  The  cost  for  slaughtering, 
freezing  and  putting  the  sheep  on  board  is  from  three- 
eighths  of  a  penny  to  a  half  penny  per  pound,  and  the 
freight,  insurance  and  London  charges  amount  to  about 
three  half  pence  per  pound,  making  the  total  cost  to  the 
importers  4d  per  pound,  or  a  fraction  under.  The  present 
market  price  in  London  for  the  best  New  Zealand  mutton 
Is  4>£d  (a  trifle  over  8c)  per  pound. 

Retirement  of  an  Old  Firm. 
Sacramento,  March  7. — The  W.  R.  Strong  Company, 
engaged  in  the  nursery  and  seed  business,  went  into  In- 
solvency to-day  for  the  benefit  of  its  creditors.  The  debts 
and  liabilities  of  the  company  aggregate  $145,217,  distrib- 
uted among  about  328  creditors  residing  in  various  parts  of 
the  State.  The  assets  amount  to  about  $130,000.  The 
heaviest  creditor  is  B.  R.  Crocker  of  this  city,  who 
loaned  $50,000,  which  Is  secured  by  a  mortgage  on  a  fine 
farm.  Some  other  creditors  are  the  Farmers  and  Me- 
chanics' Bank  of  Los  Angeles,  $6079;  the  Fresno  Loan 
and  Savings  Bank,  $2148.  The  company  has  been  embar- 
rassed by  attachment  suits  pending  in  Los  Angeles,  River- 
side and  Sacramento  counties,  and  in  order  that  all  its 
creditors  should  be  treated  alike  the  company  decided  to 
take  advantage  of  the  insolvent  act  to  secure  an  equitable 
distribution  of  its  assets  among  all  its  creditors. 
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Rainfall  and  Temperature. 

The  following  data  for  the  eight  days  ending  5  a.  m.  Wed- 
nesday, March  14,  1894,  are  from  official  sources,  and  are 
famished  by  the  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau  expressly  for  the 
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Butte's  Best  Acre. 

On  the  General  Bidwell  ranch  at  Chico,  60  bushels  of 
wheat  per  acre  have  been  grown  in  one  season.  Caleb 
Scott  of  Concow  valley  has  cut  two  crops  of  red  clover, 
which  made  three  tons,  worth  $10  a  ton  or  $30  an  acre.  J. 
H.  Hoad  of  Merrimac  dug  90  sacks  of  good  potatoes  per 
acre,  averaging  1 15  pounds  per  sack.  Reyman  &  Evans, 
on  the  west  side  of  Feather  river,  cut  five  crops  of  alfalfa 
averaging  a  ton  and  a  half  per  catting,  which  sold  for  $6 
per  ton  or  $45  per  acre.  George  Worth  of  Nelson  har- 
vested 80  bushels  of  barley  per  acre.  Joe  Gardella  of  Oro- 
ville  cut  200  sacks  of  cabbage,  averaging  65  pounds  per 
sack.  On  the  Evans  ranch  at  Nord,  64  bushels  of  Pride 
of  Butte  wheat  have  been  cut  per  acre.  John  Scott  of 
Junction  House  raised  2000  pounds  of  Lima  beans  per  acre. 
J.  H.  Hutchlns  of  Central  House  raised  10  tons  of  alfalfa 
per  acre,  worth  $6  per  ton.  S.  J.  Nikirk  of  Nelson  har- 
vested 82  bushels  of  barley  per  acre.  Near  Chlco,  John 
Guill  raised  40  tons  of  sugar  beets  per  acre.  Peter  Web- 
ber of  Gridley  has  grown  53  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre.  On 
Brush  creek,  5150  worth  of  raspberries  per  acre  have  been 
obtained.  Allen  Henry  of  Chico  cot  three  tons  of  grain 
hay  per  acre,  this  from  a  field  of  12  acres,  the  hay  being 
weighed  and  sold  in  Chico.  Joe  Gardella  of  Oroville 
raised  300  sacks  of  onions,  averaging  100  pounds  per  sack, 
to  the  acre.  Wm.  Looney  and  sons,  west  of  Biggs,  har- 
vested 38  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre  on  640  acres.  J.  Mc- 
intosh of  Nelson  raised  28}  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre, 
volunteer,  on  1500  acres. 

On  Butte  creek  blackberries  returned  $150  an  acre.  On 
the  Sacramento  river  a  Chinaman  on  eight  acres  obtained 
$1800  worth  of  broom-corn  straw  and  $800  worth  of  seed, 
making  in  all  $2600  for  the  eight  acres,  or  $325  per  acre. 
J.  S.  Hutchins  of  Central  House  cut  80  bushels  of  barley 
per  acre  from  a  70-acre  field.  Chas.  Wick  of  Sundale  got 
$20  per  acre  from  100  acres  of  wheat  and  barley  hay.  In 
one  of  the  vegetable  gardens  near  Oroville  40  tons  of  sugar 
beets  per  acre  were  obtained.  Geo.  Martin  obtained  from 
a  number  of  land-owners  on  Brush  creek,  the  following 
data:  An  acre  of  Early  Rose  potatoes  gave  300  bushels; 
River  Reds,  400  bushels;  Beauty  of  Herbon,  500  bushels; 
Wilson's  Choice,  700  bushels.  The  lowest  price  for  any 
variety  was  one  cent  per  pound.  Allen  Henry  of  Chico,  on 
a  p-acre  field,  got  53  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre,  and  John 
Ball,  on  320  acres,  obtained  54  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre. 
T.  B.  Hutchins  of  Central  House,  from  20  acres  of  French 
prune  trees,  obtained  10,000  pounds  of  fruit,  and  on  an 
acre  of  alfalfa  he  cut  five  crops,  giving  10  tons  per  acre, 
worth  $6  a  ton.  W.  L.  Sanders  of  Union  district  cut  three 
tons  of  wheat  and  barley  hay  per  acre,  worth  $10  per  ton. 
On  four  acres  of  slickens,  Mr.  Munn  got  125  bushels  of 
barley  per  acre.  Jim  Decker  of  Chico  cut  three  tons  of 
hay  per  acre.  Joe  Gardella  dug  75  sacks  of  sweet  potatoes 
per  acre,  and  from  a  single  acre  he  got  300  sacks  of  Irish 
potatoes,  averaging  110  pounds  to  the  sack.  At  Nimshew, 
M.  V.  Roe  realized  $967.50  per  acre  from  Ben  Davis  ap- 
ples. On  the  Henshaw  place,  near  Biggs,  60  bushels  of 
wheat  per  acre  have  been  grown.  Chinese  on  land  rented 
from  Reyman  &  Goldstein,  dug  313  sacks  of  potatoes  per 
acre.  In  growing  rhubarb  in  Springer  Mills  district,  $480 
per  acre  has  been  realized.  Wm.  Smith  of  Pleasant  valley 
obtained  over  $250  per  acre  from  strawberries.  J.  S. 
Hutchins  of  Central  House  raised  60  tons  of  sugar  beets 
per  acre  by  letting  them  grow  to  their  full  size. — Oroville 
Register. 

A  Game  Law  Convention. 

Sacramento,  March  5. — In  accordance  with  the  request 
of  the  State  Sportsmen's  Association  Governor  Markham 
has  named  the  following  delegates-at-large  to  the  conven- 
tion to  be  held  in  San  Francisco  April  10th,  to  revise  the 
State  game  laws: 

From  San  Francisco,  Judge  Joseph  McKenna,  Critten- 
den Robinson,  W.  W.  Foote,  W.  S.  Kittle,  Harry  Babcock, 
E.  S.  Knowles  and  J.  O.  Cadmau;  Sacramento,  W.  E. 
Gerber  and  C.  N.  Post;  Grass  Valley,  Dr.  I.  W.  Hayes; 
Colusa,  H.  M.  Albery;  San  Diego,  Leonard  Goodman; 
Oakland.  F.  W.  Henshaw;  Los  Angeles.  H.  M.  McNeil; 
Yreka,  Dr.  Robinson;  Salinas,  Judge  A.  Dorn;  Riverside, 
A.  W.  Bonner;  San  Bernardino,  H.  M.Willis;  San  Benito, 
Senator  Thomas  Flint,  Jr.;  Chlco,  Park  Henshaw. 


An  Australian's  Comments  on  Fruit  at  the  World's 
Fair. 

By  Fred  C.  Smith,  Angaston,  South  Australia. 
I  must  confess  that  in  some  respects  I  was  disappointed 
with  the  exhibit  of  horticulture  at  the  great  fair.  I  had  ex- 
pected that  samples  of  nearly  all  of  the  fruit  products  of  the 
different  regions  of  the  world  would  be  shown,  either  fresh, 
dried,  manufactured,  or  put  up  In  glass  jars,  and  all  together 
in  the  Horticultural  building.  While  in  reality  the  great 
display  in  that  department  was  little  more  than  an  ordinary 
"fruit  show"  on  an  immense  scale,  I  had  hoped  to  see 
many  novel  features  introduced,  which  would  have  Illus- 
trated the  development  and  evolution  of  the  industry. 

Practically,  horticulture  in  comparison  with  some  other 
branches  of  human  work,  is  in  its  infancy.  While  other 
departments  of  effort  have  been  receiving  the  benefit  of  the 
careful  attention  of  thousands  of  skilled,  earnest  and  enthu- 
siastic workers,  horticulture  has  only  recently,  say  within 
the  last  25  years,  begun  to  be  developed  into  a  science. 
Hitherto  it  has  hardly  been  a  big  enough  thing  pecuniarily 
to  tempt  men  of  wealth  Into  it;  and  men  who  would  pay  for 
the  private  work  of  their  own  investigators,  quite  apart  from 
the  questions  of  making  it  profitable,  have  been  very  few 
and  far  between.  From  the  very  nature  of  things,  it  has 
been  impossible  for  a  man  to  commence  in  a  small  way 
and  build  up  an  immense  and  constantly  increasing  fortune 
out  of  horticulture,  even  in  California.  The  very  causes 
which  have  operated  to  produce  iron,  steel,  coal  and  oil 
millionaires  would  have  prevented  the  rapid  and  wholesale 
consumption  of  fruit  in  the  United  States,  which  alone 
gives  reason  for  the  splendid  promise  of  the  future  that 
horticulture  holds  out  in  that  country. 

With  this  phenomenal  progress  came  the  recognition  of 
the  Important  place  it  was  likely  to  take  in  the  development 
of  the  natural  resources  of  the  country  and  its  health  aspect 
also,  and  as  its  sister,  agriculture,  was  being  given  close 
and  earnest  attention  by  the  National  and  State  Legisla- 
tures, with  a  view  to  concentrating  the  energies  of  skilled 
scientific  workers  upon  it,  horticulture  also  received  similar 
help,  and  the  two  branches  have  almost  invariably  been 
represented  under  the  roofs  of  the  same  experiment  sta- 
tions, co-operating  and  working  together  where  possible. 
The  aid  of  chemistry,  of  entomology,  of  meteorology,  and 
other  sciences  is  being  invoked  to  find  out  and  demonstrate 
plainly  the  reasons  for  things  which,  to  even  the  best  and 
oldest  of  horticulturists  were  bare  facts  only,  and  for  which 
various  and  often  absurdly  inadequate  explanations  were 
offered  and  accepted  from  generation  to  generation,  until 
this  restless  age  of  research  in  all  things  appeared. 

I  hoped  to  have  seen,  in  some  practical  way,  illustrations 
of  the  work  that  is  being  as  Is  to  be  done  in  this  way  (for 
the  producers),  shown  at  the  Horticultural  building.  Cer- 
tainly, a  series  of  addresses,  some  of  which  I  heard,  were 
given  at  the  horticultural  and  agricultural  congresses  at  the 
fair,  but  only  a  very  limited  few,  mostly  experts  and  enthu- 
siasts, attended  and  listened  to  the  statement  of  work  done 
and  to  be  done  at  the  Government  Experiment  Stations. 

The  splendid  exhibit  of  California,  by  far  the  best  in  the 
fair  and,  I  suppose,  better  than  anything  that  any  other 
single  country  In  the  world  can  show  at  present,  was  lacking 
in  some  respects  as  an  educational  display. 

The  Americans  are  splendid  advertisers,  and  the  fruit  all 
through  was,  as  a  rule,  a  big  advertisement.  Of  course,  9$ 
per  cent  of  the  visitors  at  the  Horticultural  building  would 
be  mere  sightseers,  and  the  beautiful  disposition  of  the 
fruits,  both  fresh  and  in  manufactured  forms,  was  made 
almost  solely  to  strike  the  eye  of  possible  consumers. 

I  was  sorry  that  more  attention  had  not  been  paid  to  the 
educational  part.  I  mean,  for  instance,  in  the  way  of  a  dis- 
play in  groups,  each  sample  named,  showing  the  different 
purposes  each  group  was  adapted  for  and  stating  the 
reasons;  other  groups  being  made  up  according  to  season; 
and  combination  groups  showing  what  special  qualities  of 
different  special  kinds  were  needed  to  make  the  perfect  all- 
round  fruits,  thus  exemplifying  the  great  work  that  intelli- 
gent hybridization  may  and  must  yet  do  for  us.  Similar 
practical  ways  might  have  been  found  for  plainly  convinc- 
ing that  most  conservative  of  human  beings,  the  cultivator 
of  the  soil,  of  the  great  part  that  science  is  to  play  in  the 
future  in  lessening  his  labor  and  making  the  results  of  it 
more  sure,  in  defending  him  from  different  pests  and  foes, 
and  even  founding  what  will  be  ultimately  actually  a  school 
of  pathology  for  plants,  through  whose  help  the  farmer 
and  grower  will  be  able  to  distinguish  the  causes  of  dis- 
ease and  apply  the  remedies,  and,  better  still,  understand- 
ing the  causes,  will  be  in  a  position  to  guard  and  protect 
his  trees  and  plants  from  the  coming  evils  that  before  so 
worried  him  to  account  for. 

One  of  the  great  features  of  the  fruit  display  was  the 
effective  use  made  of  the  glass  jars  in  displaying  the  more 
delicate  fruits  and  those  whose  season  was  past  or  not  yet 
come,  though  I  expected  to  see  some  far  larger  jars  and 
pillars,  and  more  of  them,  than  were  there. 

California,  with  its  superb  situation,  variety  of  climates 
and  productive  soil,  has  forged  away  ahead  of  all  the  other 
States  as  a  fruit  State,  and  the  intelligence  and  enterprise 


which  I  witnessed  in  its  vine  and  tree-clad  hills,  valleys 
and  broad  plains  was  again  strikingly  exhibited  in  the 
methods  used  to  advertise  the  industry.  The  State 
authorities  had  thousands  of  handsomely  gotten  up  book- 
lets illustrating  the  producing  industries,  printed  for  free 
distribution.  It  had  been  found,  however,  that  an  indis- 
criminate giving  away  was  inadvisable,  because  many  peo- 
ple threw  them  aside,  so  a  small  charge  for  the  postage 
was  being  made  when  I  secured  several  for  posting  to 
different  parts  of  Australia. 

Most  of  the  important  fruit  centers  had  divisions  of  their 
own,  worked  up  into  different  designs,  such  as  kiosks, 
pagodas,  etc.,  in  which  a  local  official  was  stationed,  giv- 
ing printed  and  oral  information  about  his  or  her  district, 
and  in  some  cases  free  samples  to  the  visitors  and  In- 
quirers. 

A  great  deal  of  taste  was  generally  shown  in  the  Cali- 
fornia stands  and  cases  and  racks;  a  few  large  glass  jars 
of  perfect  fruit  in  bright,  clear  liquid,  and  set  off  by  pampas 
plumes  or  dhurra,  planter's  friend  or  sorghum,  producing  a 
much  more  artistic  effect  than  the  scores  of  shelves  of  small 
jars  of  fruit  that  some  of  the  States  showed.  They  clearly 
recognized  the  fact  that  a  few  choice  things  tastefully  shown 
constitute  a  far  more  attractive  advertisement  than  a  whole 
heap  of  small  things,  none  of  which  are  specially  note- 
worthy. One  glance  at  the  show  windows  of  American 
cities  is  sufficient  to  prove  the  general  appreciation  of  that 
fact  by  our  bright  cousins. 

One  exhibit  of  a  glass  pillar  about  six  inches  in  diameter 
and  seven  or  eight  feet  high  filled  with  fruit  looked  very 
well  indeed;  another  consisted  of  electric-light  bulbs,  every 
other  one  of  which  was  filled  with  fruit  and  closed  up  and 
screwed  into  its  place  to  be  illuminated  at  night  by  its 
lighted  fellows. 

These  were  ranged  on  the  side  and  over  the  top  of  an 
archway,  behind  which  stood  a  patent  preservative  fluid 
salesman,  and  across  the  opening  of  the  archway,  over  the 
small  counter,  was  a  long  glass  tube,  about  one  inch  in 
diameter,  filled  with  different  berries  preserved  In  the  ad- 
vertised fluid. 

Bearing  testimony  to  the  originality  of  the  American,  and 
particularly  the  Californian  growers,  were  such  striking  ob- 
jects as  a  life-sized  horseman  armed  cap-a-pie,  constructed 
principally  of  prunes;  a  great  model  of  the  liberty  bell, 
made  of  oranges;  an  immense  globe;  a  Cleopatra's  needle 
and  a  pyramid  all  of  the  same  fruit,  helped  to  lend  variety. 
It  puzzled  me  at  first  to  know  how  the  oranges  were  made 
to  hold  on  to  the  wooden  framework  without  being  injured, 
but  on  looking  closely  I  found  each  fruit  was  resting  in  a 
small  loop  of  copper  wire,  the  two  ends  of  which  were  fast 
in  the  wood;  the  great  globe  from  Riverside  contained  over 
13,000  oranges  on  it.  There  was  a  mound  of  walnuts  in 
one  place  five  or  six  feet  across,  a  curtain  of  strings  of 
peanuts,  etc.,  in  another,  and  a  door  beautifully  designed 
and  marked  out  in  partitions  with  all  sorts  of  shapes,  colors 
and  sizes  of  cereals,  legumes,  etc.  A  reconstructed  giant 
tree,  a  great  cask  used  as  an  office  and  salesroom,  big 
apples  and  bunches  of  grapes  made  up  from  innumerable 
small  ones,  also  a  490-pound  California  pumpkin,  were 
among  other  notable  "  big"  features  of  the  Horticultural 
department. 

Canada  made  a  very  fine  show  of  fruits  indeed,  surprising 
me  very  much  by  the  variety  and  quality  of  the  exhibits, 
but  they  were  badly  looked  after  during  the  last  crowded 
three  weeks  of  the  fair,  not  being  renewed  or  dusted;  while 
most  of  the  States  had  a  man  at  each  of  their  exhibits,  and 
up  to  the  last  day  or  two  they  kept  on  replacing  decaying 
or  shriveled  fruit  by  the  supplies  from  home,  which  were 
coming  in  every  week. 

Petty  pilfering  kept  the  guards  and  attendants  hard  at  it 
defending  the  fruit  tables,  especially  the  grape  displays, 
and  women,  I  was  assured,  were  worst  of  all.  I  myself 
witnessed  many  instances  of  it,  and  that  reminds  me  of 
something  that  I  saw  in  the  art  galleries;  a  statue  of  a  lion 
whose  tail  was  in  a  position  which  might  easily  be  sat  upon 
bore  a  card  upon  which  some  wag  had  written,  "  Kindly 
keep  off  this  tail;  it  has  been  sat  upon  and  broken,  once  by 
a  boy,  and  nineteen  times  by  women." 

I  was  exceedingly  sorry  that  Australia  had  made  such  a 
poor  show  In  the  fruit  section;  a  few  sugary  specimens  of 
raisins  and  prunes,  not  well  packed  and  in  poor  boxes,  and 
a  stack  of  badly  labeled  canned  fruits  were  all  that  was  to 
be  seen  during  October — the  apples  having  gone — to  prove 
that  we  were  a  fruit-growing  country  at  all.  It  was  an  op- 
portunity for  advertisement  that  should  not  have  been 
missed.  As  an  Australian,  I  was  delighted  to  hear  the  re- 
marks everywhere  that  N.  S.  W.'s  splendid  exhibition 
called  forth,  and  I  felt  the  more  sorry  that  our  fruit  was  not 
represented  when  I  found  the  profound  ignorance  of  Aus- 
tralia and  its  size,  climate,  productions,  etc.,  prevailing  in 
the  Eastern  States. 

South  Africa,  too,  was  not  well  represented  in  fruit, 
though  some  magnificent  Zante  currants  and  Sultana 
raisins  were  staged.  Among  the  other  curios  in  the  fruit 
section,  I  noticed  potatoes  which  were  grown  in  boots,  in 
horseshoes  and  in  iron  rings.  Also,  preserved  in  a  glass 
jar,  in  which  it  had  been  placed  in  1851,  was  a  long,  thin 
cucumber  like  a  snake,  from  Ontario,  Canada. 

The  rivalry  between  three  or  four  States  for  the  honor  of 
producing  the  largest  apple  In  the  World's  Fair  was  ex- 
ceedingly keen,  and  growers  all  over  these  States  were 
sending  in  their  largest  apples,  one  State  beating  another, 
till  at  last  Oregon  beat  them  all  with  a  "Gloria  Mundi"  of 
33  ounces,  one  drachm  and  16 '.  inches  in  circumference. 
This  was  carefully  mounted,  and  placed  in  a  conspicuous 
position  in  front  of  a  noisy  little  bantam  cock  in  a  cage, 
and  a  card  was  attached  to  the  top  of  the  cage  with  the  in- 
scription, "  Come  down,  Arkansaw  !  Come  down,  British 
Columbia  !  !  Come  down,  World  I !  !  The  Oregon  rooster 
is  up  to  stay."  Then  followed  the  signed  affidavits  of  the 
Horticultural  Commissioners  testifying  to  the  correctness  of 
the  size  and  weight. 

Arkansas,  whose  general  exhibit  of  apples  was  the  best 
in  the  fair,  retorted  with  a  large  card  prominently  dis- 
played, bearing  in  bold  type  the  words,  "  Arkansaw  for 
apples;  Oregon  for  bantam  roosters," 
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ORTICULTURE. 


The  Japanese  Plums. 
Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey  of  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  has  just 
published  an  interesting  bulletin  on  these  fruits,  of  which 
the  following  summarizes  the  conclusions  reached: 

1.  Twenty-four  years  ago  a  plum  was  introduced  into 
California  from  Japan  which  proved  to  belong  to  a  species 
heretofore  unknown  In  America.  It  was  first  fruited  by  the 
late  John  Kelsey  of  Berkeley,  Cal.,  and  for  him  it  was 
named.  It  began  to  attract  wide  attention  about  ten  years 
ago. 

2.  This  plum  belongs  to  the  species  Prunus  triflora, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  native  to  China,  but  which  is  un- 
known in  a  wild  state.  Subsequent  importations  have  been 
made  from  Japan,  and  at  the  present  time  about  30  va- 
rieties are  more  or  less  known  and  disseminated. 

3.  These  Japanese  plums  are  distinguished  from  the 
common  Domestica  plums  by  their  generally  more  pointed 
or  heart-shaped  fruit,  which  has  a  deep  groove  or  suture 
upon  one  side,  by  a  longer  keeping  flesh  and  generally  a 
less  winged  pit.  In  other  botanical  features  they  differ  in 
commonly  bearing  three  or  more  winter  buds  at  a  joint, 
instead  of  one,  in  the  light-colored  rough  bark,  flowers  usu- 
ally in  twos  or  threes,  leaves  long-obovate  or  elliptic  and 
finely  serrate.  They  are  closely  allied  in  botanical  char 
acters  to  some  types  of  native  plums. 

4.  The  nomenclature  of  the  varieties  is  much  confused, 
largely  because  the  Japanese  names  are  used  for  groups  or 
classes,  and  not  for  specific  varieties;  and  there  is  no  uni 
formity  even  in  the  generic  application  of  these  names.  It 
is  essential  to  an  exact  understanding  of  this  fruit,  there- 
fore, that  the  Japanese  class  names  be  discarded  in  this 
country. 

5.  While  importations  from  Japan  have  been  made 
freely,  there  are  probably  many  more  good  varieties  in  that 
country  which  have  not  reached  America;  but  we  must 
look  for  most  permanent  progress  in  the  future  from  Ameri- 
can offspring. 

6.  The  Japanese  plums  differ  among  themselves  greatly 
in  hardiness.  The  Kelsey  is  adapted  only  to  the  States 
south  of  Virginia  and  to  the  warmer  parts  of  the  Pacific 
coast;  but  other  varieties  are  fully  hardy  in  parts  of  Con- 
necticut, Ontario,  New  York  and  Iowa. 

7.  The  varieties  now  known  to  be  hardy  in  the  plum 
regions  of  New  York  are  Burbank,  Abundance,  Willard, 
Ogon,  Satsuma,  Chabot,  Yosebe  and  Berger;  and  others 
give  promise  of  being  as  hardy  as  these. 

8.  The  period  of  ripening  of  the  various  kinds  extends 
over  a  long  season,  running  in  New  York  from  the  middle 
of  July  to  the  middle  of  September.  The  same  variety  does 
not  always  appear  to  ripen  at  the  same  period  in  successive 
years.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  Kelsey,  which  some- 
times varies  through  a  period  of  three  months.  In  New 
York,  the  earliest  market  variety  which  has  been  tested  ap- 
pears to  be  Willard,  followed  closely  by  Ogon,  then  Abun- 
dance and  Berckmans,  and  Burbank  still  later.  Kelsey  is 
generally  the  latest  of  all  the  varieties. 

9.  Most  of  the  Japanese  plums  keep  for  several  days, 
and  some  of  them  even  for  two  weeks,  after  they  are  ripe 
Satsuma  is  one  of  the  best  keepers  known  in  the  North. 

10.  The  larger  part  of  the  varieties  are  red,  with  deep 
yellow  flesh,  and  the  Satsuma  and  a  few  varieties  less 
known  have  deep  red  flesh.  There  are  only  four  well- 
known  yellow  varieties.  There  are  eight  freestones,  as 
follows:  Ogon,  Willard,  Kelsey,  Berger,  Maru,  Munson, 
Normand  and  Yosebe. 

11.  The  varieties  which  can  be  most  confidently  recom- 
mended at  the  present  time  are  Abundance,  Burbank,  Wil- 
lard, Kerr,  Berckmans,  Maru,  Red  Nagate,  Chabot,  Sat- 
suma and  perhaps  Ogon.  Kelsey  is  recommended  for 
the  South. 

12.  The  chief  weaknesses  of  the  Japanese  plums  are  too 
early  bloom  of  some  varieties  and  liability  to  the  fruit-rot 
fungus.  Among  their  advantages  are  partial  immunity 
from  black  knot  and  leaf  blight  and  often  a  partial  freedom 
from  curculio  injury. 

13.  Altogether,  the  Japanese  plums  constitute  the  most 
important  type  of  fruit  introduced  into  North  America 
during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  and  they  should  re- 
ceive careful  tests  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRE83. 

water.  For  the  subsequent  sprayings  he  uses  the  same 
with  the  exception  of  the  blue  vitriol. 

In  addition  to  spraying,  Mr.  Coolidge  wraps  his  apple 
trees  with  strips  of  burlap  and  kills  the  worms  of  the  codlin 
moth  which  accumulate  under  these  strips  every  ten  days 
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How  to  Get  Sound  Apples. 
D.  W.  Coolidge,  secretary  of  the  Fruit  Growers'  Society 
of  Lane  county,  Oregon,  reports  to  the  Rural  Northwest 
that,  as  a  result  of  thorough  spraying,  his  apple  crop  the 
past  season  was  fully  96  per  cent  sound  and  free  from 
worms  or  scab,  while  his  neighbor  who  did  not  spray,  but 
had  trees  of  the  same  age  and  kind  on  similar  soil,  did  not 
harvest  over  40  per  cent  of  sound  fruit.  Mr.  Coolidge  sold 
his  apples  In  the  cellar  at  an  average  price  of  77  cents  per 
box. 

He  sprays  his  trees  as  soon  as  the  leaves  fall  with  a  solu- 
tion of  concentrated  lye,  one  pound  of  lye  to  four  gallons 
of  water.  In  February  he  sprays  the  trees  with  the  Bor- 
deaux mixture. 

Just  after  the  blossoms  fall,  he  again  sprays  with  a  com- 
bination of  the  Bordeaux  mixture  with  soap  and  Paris 
green.  Every  three  or  four  weeks  after  this  he  sprays 
with  a  wash  prepared  from  Paris  green,  soap  and  lime,  £ 
ing  the  last  spraying  about  the  1st  of  September. 

In  preparing  the  Bordeaux  mixture  for  the  February 
spraying,  Mr.  Coolidge  uses  two  ounces  of  blue  vitriol  and 
two  ounces  of  lime  to  a  gallon  of  water.  He  dissolves  the 
vitriol  in  hot  water  and  slakes  the  lime  in  cold  water.  The 
vitriol  solution  must  be  allowed  to  get  cold  before  the  lime 
Is  added.-  .  „  . 

For  his  spraying  immediately  after  the  blossoms  fall,  ne 
uses  the  Ingredients  in  the  proportion  of  three  pounds  of 
blue  vitriol,  three  pounds  of  lime,  three  pounds  of  good 
hard  soap  and  four  ounces  of  Paris  green  to  50  gallons  of 


Other  Practices  with  Asparagus. 
Two  weeks  ago  we  gave  a  detailed  account  of  California 
practice  in  asparagus  growing  by  a  Los  Angeles  county 
grower.  Southern  practice,  described  more  with  reference 
to  the  needs  of  the  small  grower,  is  the  following  by  Prof. 
W.  F.  Massey  of  the  North  Carolina  Experiment  Station. 
It  will  be  found  interesting  and  suggestive  in  this  State: 

There  is  no  one  matter  in  gardening  in  which  an  ama- 
teur more  commonly  fails  than  in  setting  an  asparagus  bed, 
unless  It  be  in  his  attempt  to  grow  mushrooms— while  both 
are  perfectly  easy  when  done  properly.  While  an  aspara- 
gus root  in  the  dormant  conditions  can  hardly  be  killed  by 
cold,  wet  or  drouth,  my  experience  is  that  there  is  no  plant 
gotten  from  nurseries  that  is  more  commonly  injured  in 
transportation  by  careless  packing.  When  once  the  roots 
are  heated  in  a  close  package,  they  are  worthless  for  plant- 
ing. I  once  lost  a  shipment  of  30,000  Conover's  Colossal 
roots,  when  they  were  worth  $10  per  1000,  through  the 
reckless  packing  of  them  in  masses  in  large  tierces,  If 
asparagus  roots  are  to  be  bought  from  a  nursery,  always 
buy  from  some  one  who  has  a  reputation  to  sustain  for 
careful  packing,  and  get  as  close  to  home  as  possible.  But 
the  most  perfect  roots  are  often  lost  by  experienced  people 
in  planting.  They  have  read  that  asparagus  roots  must  be 
set  deep  in  the  ground,  and  thereupon  deep  down  in  the 
ground  they  bury  their  yearling  roots,  and  are  astonished 
to  see  that  only  here  and  there  a  feeble  shoot  ever  reaches 
sunlight.  In  my  boyhood,  the  planting  of  an  asparagus 
bed  was  one  of  the  grand  mysteries  of  the  old  negro  gar- 
dener. He  excavated  the  soil  as  carefully  as  an  old  Scotch- 
man would  in  planting  a  grapery  under  glass,  and  always 
paved  the  bottom  with  brickbats,  stone,  or  oyster  shell. 
Why  he  did  so  no  one  ever  knew,  but  "  dat's  de  way  to 
grow  sparrergrass,"  and  he  grew  it,  too,  for  his  excavated 
bed  was  filled  with  the  lightest  and  richest  of  compost,  and 
the  paved  bottom  never  hindered  the  shoots  from  growing 
upward.  But  with  the  development  of  the  great  market 
gardening  interests  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  came 
more  economical  and  business-like  methods.  For  many 
years  all  markets  demanded  blanched  asparagus,  and 
many  places  still  do,  while  other  places  want  green  and 
tender  shoots.  The  toughness  of  the  blanched  shoots  has 
led  buyers  in  many  markets  of  late  years  to  seek  green  as- 
paragus, and  we  will  give  our  mode  of  growing  both  the 
blanched  and  green.  The  gardener  must,  of  course,  grow 
to  suit  his  market.  If  it  demands  white  asparagus,  he  must 
grow  white  of  course,  and  we  would  note  that  asparagus 
that  is  all  white  to  the  tip  is  more  tender  than  that  which 
has  made  a  green  tip  and  is  only  white  below,  while  none 
is  so  tender  as  that  which  is  entirely  green. 

When  asparagus  is  to  be  grown  in  quantity,  it  is  always 
better  to  start  with  the  seed  rather  than  to  buy  the  ordinary 
nursery-grown  roots.  When  well  grown,  one-year-old 
roots  are  to  be  preferred  to  older  ones,  but  the  actual  nur 
sery-grown  roots  are  so  thickly  crowded  that  most  people 
plant  two-year-old  roots.  I  prefer  to  sow  the  seed  thinly 
on  very  rich  soil  and  give  careful  culture  for  one  season. 
Such  roots  are  worth  double  what  crowded  two-year-old 
roots  of  the  nursery  are,  for  any  mode  of  subsequent  plant- 
ing. The  preparation  of  the  land  for  asparagus  is  a  most 
Important  matter,  for  the  plantation  is  to  last  many  years, 
and  no  subsequent  manuring  or  culture  can  fully  atone  for 
deficient  preparation.  As  to  varieties,  my  experience  is 
that  one  is  as  good  as  another.  Fine  asparagus  is  wholly 
a  matter  of  rich  feeding.  I  can  take  seed  from  the  wild 
asparagus  and  grow  as  fat  stalks  as  from  any  named  seed. 
Asparagus  being  a  dioecious  plant,  and  being  grown  en- 
tirely from  seed,  a  purely  distinct  variety  is  usually  imagi- 
nary. The  land  for  the  asparagus  planting  should  be  light 
and  warm,  for  earliness  is  of  prime  importance.  Above 
all  it  should  be  deep  and  rich.  No  ordinary  farm  land  can 
at  once  be  put  in  condition  to  grow  the  best  asparagus,  no 
matter  how  we  may  fertilize  it.  Therefore  I  prefer  to  use 
land  that  has  been  for  years  cultivated  and  manured  for 
market  garden  purposes,  and  which  has  been  thoroughly 
and  deeply  worked.  Having  such  a  soil  and  plenty  of  old, 
rotten  manure  we  may  proceed  to  plant  for  blanched  as- 
paragus, as  follows:  Run  out  deep  furrows  in  the  well- 
prepared  land,  five  feet  apart,  by  going  several  times  in 
this  furrow  and  then  cleaning  out  with  a  shovel.  This  must 
be  done  as  early  as  possible  in  spring,  or,  in  this  latitude, 
late  in  autumn.  Put  a  liberal  dressing  of  fine  compost  in 
these  trenches  and  work  it  with  a  bull  tongue  or  a  one- 
horse  subsoiler. 

Now  set  the  roots,  spreading  them  out  in  their  natural 
position.  Draw  in  just  enough  of  fine  soil  to  cover  the 
crowns  an  inch  or  so,  and  tramp  or  roll  tight  with  a  broad- 
tired  wheel.  When  the  shoots  grow,  gradually  work  the 
soil  into  the  trenches  until  finally  the  soil  is  level.  We 
prefer  to  cultivate  no  crops  at  all  between  the  rows.  We 
should  have  said  that  two  feet  should  be  allowed  between 
plants  in  the  row.  Cultivate  clean  all  the  season  and  flat. 
Clean  off  the  dead  tips  at  the  end  of  the  season,  and  at  no 
stage  of  growth  allow  any  seed-bearing  plants  to  mature 
seed.  This  not  only  weakens  the  plant,  but  will  give 
trouble  from  seeding  plants.  The  second  season  cultivate 
as  the  first  season,  having  given  a  heavy  manuring  broad- 
cast, or,  in  the  absence  of  manure,  not  less  than  1000  to 
1500  pounds  of  high-grade,  ammoniated  fertilizer.  The 
following  autumn  give  a  dressing  of  half  a  ton  per  acre  of 
kainit,  and  manure  again  late  in  winter  or  early  spring.  As 
in  this  season  cutting  will  begin,  the  first  culture,  before 
any  growth  commences,  should  consist  in  plowing  the  land 
in  sharp  ridges  over  the  rows  and  cleaning  out  the  dead 


furrows  between,  so  as  to  drain  all  water  away.  These 
ridges  warm  up  more  quickly  than  the  flat  land  and  cause 
earlier  growth.  The  cutting  should  be  done  as  soon  as 
the  shoots  cut  the  ground,  by  running  a  long  asparagus 
knife  down  near  the  crown  of  the  root,  and  cutting  without 
hurting  the  adjacent  shoots,  cutting  none  that  cannot  be 
long  enough  for  the  regular  bunching  machine.  The 
French  growers  pull  the  soil  away  by  the  hand,  and  pull 
the  shoots  away  without  cutting,  and  then  return  the  soil. 

To  grow  green  asparagus  we  do  not  plant  in  deep 
trenches,  and  we  can  produce  asparagus  at  an  earlier  date 
in  the  season,  because  the  roots  are  nearer  the  surface. 
Our  practice  is  as  follows:  We  sow  the  seed  thickly — 
preferably  in  autumn.  The  land  being  well  prepared,  lines 
are  marked  out  on  the  level  surface  and  the  young  plants 
are  transplanted  with  a  dibble  as  soon  as  they  are  about  as 
long  as  one's  finger.  These  young  plants  can  be  set  very 
rapidly,  and  they  live  and  grow  off  as  readily  as  any  other 
spring  plants.  We  set  them  rather  closer  in  the  row  than 
when  planting  roots  in  trenches,  say  18  to  20  inches  apart. 
Cultivation  is  perfectly  flat.  I  once  had  asparagus  fit  to 
cut  the  next  season  by  this  method,  but  it  is  better  to  defer 
any  cutting  until  the  second  year,  and  this  will  be  a  year 
ahead  of  roots  set  in  trenches.  These  roots  all  ramify  near 
the  surface.  To  my  taste  this  Is  by  far  the  best  asparagus, 
and  wherever  buyers  get  accustomed  to  it,  they  no  longer 
want  the  blanched  article.  The  planting  of  such  a  bed  is  a 
matter  of  far  less  cost  than  the  old  method.  Of  course  the 
bunching  always  is  done  by  a  machine,  making  uniform 
bunches,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  describe  it  here.  But 
many  growers  injure  the  sale  of  tbelr  asparagus  by  using 
poor  ties  of  twine  or  old  rags.  Always  use  the  flat  ties  of 
bass  bark  or  Raffia,  and  always  put  two  ties  on  a  bunch. 
Cut  the  butts  square  and  pack  in  crates  just  deep  enough 
to  stand  the  bunches  on  a  bed  of  fresh  moss  or  grass. 

Late  Crops  of  Potatoes  for  Seed. 
It  is  sometimes  said  that  "  it  is  always  best  to  go  north 
for  seed  unless  living  in  the  extreme  north  ourselves." 

That  is  just  what  was  formerly  believed,  but  you  cannot 
make  a  southern  potato-grower  of  experience  agree  to  any 
such  thing  now,  for  they  all  know  that  home-grown  seed 
from  the  late  fall  crop  of  the  previous  season  is  Invariably 
best  for  spring  planting.  No  southern  trucker  ever  uses  a 
northern  potato  now  unless  it  is  Impossible  to  get  the 
home-grown  potatoes.  More  than  this,  growers  north  are 
beginning  to  find  out  the  superiority  of  these  southern- 
grown  seed  for  spring  planting,  and  there  is  a  strong 
movement  of  southern  seed  potatoes  northward.  Seed  po- 
tatoes have  been  sent  in  carload  lots  this  winter  as  far 
north  as  Michigan  for  spring  planting.  These  fall-grown 
potatoes  are  ripened  so  late  that  they  never  sprout  in 
winter,  and  their  growth  is  made  from  a  strong  terminal 
bud  and  a  full  food  supply.  Planted  whole,  one  strong 
shoot  takes  the  lead  and  the  result  is  large  potatoes.  We 
find  also  that  there  is  no  deterioration  because  there  is  no 
growing  from  weakened  seed.  One  market  gardener  in 
the  South  told  me  that  he  was  using  his  seed  potatoes  the 
eleventh  year  from  the  original  stock,  and  found  that  they 
are  better  than  he  can  get  from  the  North.  Farmers  too 
far  north  to  make  the  second  crop  for  seed  may  be  bene- 
fited by  changing  seed  from  a  locality  where  the  seed  ma- 
tures later  In  the  fall.  They  can  do  this  by  sending  either 
north  or  south.  Potatoes  of  spring  planting  in  the  Middle 
States,  kept  over  for  seed  the  following  spring,  will  de- 
teriorate; but  from  seed  ripened  late  in  fall,  they  will  not, 
and  a  southern  grower  who  understands  his  situation  has 
no  need  for  sending  anywhere  for  setd  except  to  test  new 
sorts. — W.  F.  Massey. 


CUflEAb  QrqPS. 


The  Wheat  Problem. 

Continuing  the  discussion  of  the  cost  of  the  wheat  crop 
in  various  parts  of  the  world,  concerning  which  we  have 
made  several  references  lately,  we  give  portions  of  an 
article  by  Henry  Stewart,  a  prominent  Eastern  agricultural 
writer,  in  the  Country  Gentleman.  Mr.  Stewart  does  not 
see  the  prospect  which  some  enjoy  that  our  wheat-growers 
will  soon  reap  richer  rewards  because  our  population  will 
soon  be  so  large  that  we  shall  eat  all  our  own  wheat.  It 
is  to  this  view  that  he  refers  in  his  opening  sentences: 

We  have  not  yet  found  the  lowest  price  of  wheat,  for 
since  the  remarkably  optimistic  prognostications  of  your 
Kansas  correspondent  about  a  year  ago,  the  market  values 
have  been  continually  decreasing  until  at  the  present  time 
a  price  that  was  thought  Impossible  has  been  reached,  and 
every  indication  is  tending  to  still  lower  prices,  until  the 
lowest  cost  at  which  wheat  can  be  produced  with  a  satis- 
factory profit  to  the  business  growers,  who  employ  large 
capital  in  their  enterprises,  has  been  found.  And  It  seems 
from  the  evidence  at  hand  that  this  limit  will  not  be  far 
from  50  cents  a  bushel  laid  down  at  the  ultimate  market  in 
England,  for  this  is  the  market  by  which  the  value  of  all 
the  wheat  in  the  world  is  fixed. 

Then  instead  of  farmers  looking  forward  to  the  good 
time  coming— which  has  been  promised  any  time  these 
forty  years  past,  when  the  old  song  was  first  sung  in  our 
ears— in  which  wheat  would  sell  for  $2  a  bushel,  we  must 
look  forward  to  a  rapid  diminution  in  the  value  of  this 
grain,  until  the  price  is  named  at  which  it  can  be  produced 
with  some  profit  upon  the  vast  plains  of  Argentina,  now 
looming  up  on  the  horizon  as  one  vast  wheat  field  covering 
240,000,000  acres  of  fertile  land,  In  a  fine  climate,  the  total 
product  of  which  may  be  not  less  than  the  vast  quantity  of 
3,600,000,000  bushels,  or  more  than  the  whole  product  of 
the  world  to-day.  But  in  addition  to  this,  all  the  great 
Northwest  will  be  growing  wheat  at  the  same  price;  for 
there,  too,  will  be  found  ample  room  and  fertile  land 
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enough  to  produce  nearly  as  much  as  the  broad  plains  of 
South  America. 

And  these  figures  are  supported  by  the  best  of  evidence 
given  by  an  English  writer  in  an  exhaustive  article  written 
for  a  leading  Chamber  of  Agriculture  in  England,  and  re- 
ported in  Belfs  Weekly  Messenger  of  January  I.  These 
figures  have  been  gathered  by  the  writer  of  that  article 
from  prominent  authorities  in  every  large  wheat-growing 
country  in  the  world.  And  in  all  of  them  the  possibility — 
nay  the  certainty— of  still  lower  prices  seems  to  be  fore- 
shadowed, if  not  assured,  in  a  very  short  time,  for  the  last 
serious  drop  in  prices  has  been  caused  by  the  first  con- 
siderable exports  from  Argentina,  consisting  only  of  the 
comparatively  insignificant  quantity  of  20,000,000  bushels 
in  1893.  This  is  a  substantial  proof  of  the  weakness  of  the 
market  by  reason  of  oversupply,  and  this  in  spite  of  the 
falling  off  of  the  products  of  not  less  than  100,000,000 
bushels  for  the  year,  elsewhere. 

The  market  price  of  anything  is  based  on  the  cost  of 
producing  it.  Everything,  from  a  shoe  peg  to  a  diamond, 
is  thus  valued  in  the  markets  of  the  world.  This  is  self- 
evident,  for  the  producer  of  anything  of  value  must  sell  It 
to  live.  And  if  there  Is  any  difficulty  in  thus  disposing  of  it 
he  will  reduce  the  price,  if  it  is  possible,  down  to  the  very 
cost  of  production  rather  than  miss  a  sale  of  his  goods. 
And  the  price  is  fixed  for  the  whole  stock  at  the  lowest 
figure  offered  by  the  most  eager  seller.  Then  the  farmer 
who  can  produce  his  wheat  at  25  cents  per  bushel  will  sell 
as  near  this  figure  as  he  can  get  a  profit.  Thus  the 
product  of  the  whole  world  is  valued  at  something  more 
than  the  cost  of  the  cheapest  part  of  it.  And  if  any  coun- 
try can  grow  it  at  50  cents  a  bushel  delivered  at  the  place 
of  sale  and  consumption,  that  will  inevitably  regulate  the 
markets  of  the  world,  when,  as  is  now  the  case  with  Eng- 
land, that  place  of  consumption  is  the  largest  purchaser  in 
the  world,  and  is  drawing  supplies  from  every  other  wheat- 
growing  country.  And  to  show  this  fact  in  extenso  the  fol- 
lowing table  is  given: 

IMPOKTS  OF  WHEAT  INTO  GREAT  BRITAIN,  1892-93. 


From —  Bushels. 

America   121,711,448 

India   10,525,296 

Russia   16,163,200 

Austria   4,401,424 

Australia   5,121.323 

Chili   3.098.423 

Argentina   11,170,440 

Various  places   624,200 


Total   172.815.754 


Home-grown  wheat   56,000,000 


No  other  country  occupies  this  prominent  position  as  a 
purchaser  of  wheat  and  other  grains.  Thus  It  is  the  mar- 
ket by  which  the  prices  of  the  world's  harvests  are  fixed, 
and  as  every  country  having  a  surplus  is  competing  in  this 
market,  the  values  of  the  grain  are  made  there  for  every 
exporting  country;  and  as  a  merchant's  business  is  to  learn 
and  know  everything  relating  to  his  markets  for  purchase 
and  for  sale,  and  the  actual  cost  of  what  he  buys — and  he 
will  naturally  give  as  little  more  than  this  cost  as  he  can, 
and  less  if  circumstances  are  in  his  favor — it  must  follow 
that  the  English  importer  of  wheat  will  offer  no  more  than 
the  cost  of  the  grain  and  as  little  profit  to  the  grower  as  he 
can  be  induced  to  accept;  and  as  the  cheapest  or  the  most 
impecunious  producer  will  sell  the  lowest,  bis  price  fixes 
that  of  the  whole  stock  offered  for  sale.  This  should  be 
clearly  understood  as  being  the  Immutable  law  of  trade  and 
commerce,  and  operating  everywhere  and  with  everything 
at  all  times. 

Now,  then,  what  is  the  lowest  cost  at  which  wheat  can 
be  produced  in  the  world  ? 

The  writer  referred  to  begins  with  Kansas.  From  that 
State,  he  has  information  from  one  extensive  producer  that 
wheat  may  be  grown  at  25  cents  a  bushel,  all  above  that 
being  the  grower's  profit.  Another  extensive  farmer  in 
Kansas  says  that  he  can  deliver  wheat  in  England  at  the 
present  price  of  80  cents  a  bushel,  with  a  very  satisfactory 
profit.  Now,  I  find  the  transport  of  wheat  from  Emporia 
in  Kansas  to  Liverpool,  England,  is  25  cents  a  bushel,  thus 
to  a  great  extent  corroborating  other  statements  to  the 
effect  that  it  is  possible  to  lay  down  wheat  from  Kansas  in 
English  markets  at  16  shillings  the  quarter  of  eight 
bushels.    This  is  equal  to  $4  of  our  money. 

But  in  Kansas  a  farmer  has  to  pay  a  considerable  price 
for  his  land,  while  in  Dakota  and  the  Canadian  province 
of  Manitoba  adjoining,  the  land  costs  practically  nothing, 
and  with  $500  a  man  can  make  a  start  as  a  wheat-grower, 
and  as  stated  in  the  article  referred  to,  become  rich  in  a 
few  years  growing  wheat  at  25  cents  a  bushel.  And  a 
trustworthy  journal,  the  Nortkw&t  Farmer  of  Winnipeg, 
after  interviewing  several  large  wheat-growers,  states  the 
actual  money  outlay  for  a  bushel  of  wheat  to  be  not  more 
than  10  cents,  or  for  a  crop  of  25  bushels  an  acre,  the  ex- 
ceedingly low  sum  of  $2.50  an  acre.  This  counts  only  the 
actnal  cost  of  the  work.  The  product  of  Kansas, 
Nebraska,  Dakota  and  the  Canadian  Northwest  is  quite 
sufficient  to  fix  the  value  of  wheat  in  the  British  markets, 
without  counting  other  great  producing  countries. 

But  the  same  story  comes  from  them.  In  Russia,  the 
area  of  the  best  kind  of  wheat  land  may  be  increased  ten 
times  its  present  bounds,  and  here  the  low  condition  of 
civilization  and  the  fertility  of  the  land  go  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  grain  to  certainly  as  low  a  limit  as  on  the  American 
Continent.  In  India  the  same  circumstances  prevail,  and 
in  the  vast  plains  of  Argentina  in  South  America  the  same 
story  of  great  undeveloped  resources  and  highly  satisfac- 
tory profits,  even  at  the  outset  of  the  business,  is  told  by 
unquestioned  evidence.  There  the  English  capitalists,  who 
have  gone  into  wheat-growing  on  a  large  scale,  report  the 
profits  at  33  per  cent  at  the  present  prices,  and  are  certain 
that  even  at  the  low  price  in  England  of  16  shillings  (equal 
to  $4)  a  quarter,  or  50  cents  a  bushel,  the  business  can  still 
be  carried  on  with  profit.  Both  there  and  in  India  the  pay 
of  the  workman  is  almost  ridiculously  low.  The  average 
is  $1.25  a  month — about  equivalent  to  a  day's  wages  of  an 
American  farm  hand !   The  American  farmer  may  well 


ask  In  the  words  of  the  never-to-be-forgotten  Congressman: 
"  Where  am  I  at  ? "  It  is  time  he  studied  out  his  present 
reckoning  and  finds  his  bearings  on  this  clouded  sea  upon 
which  no  spark  of  light  seems  to  give  a  direction  for  his 

course. 


J?OUbTI\Y  ^TaRD. 

An  Eastern  Plan  of  Poultry  Housing  and  Feeding. 

An  Eastern  poultryman  who  proceeds  upon  what  Is  de- 
scribed as  "  a  scientific  and  rational "  basis,  gives  his  ex- 
perience in  the  Rural  New  Yorker  as  follows:  My 
present  feeding  mixture  consists  of  8  bushels  of  ground 
oats,  4  bushels  of  ground  wheat,  150  pounds  of  meat  scrap, 
300  pounds  of  wheat  bran,  and  300  pounds  of  malt  sprouts. 
For  600  hens  I  take  about  50  pounds  of  this  mixture  in  a 
water-tight  box  that  sits  on  the  rear  end  of  a  buck-board 
wagon,  and  pour  over  It  a  40-quart  canful  of  sour  milk. 
The  can  of  milk  is  set  in  a  box  of  hot  water  over  night, 
and  in  the  morning  it  is  hot  whey  and  pot  cheese  instead 
of  skim  milk.  The  hens  eat  it  greedily,  and  seem  to  be 
thriving  on  it.  You  ought  to  see  them  pick  out  the  chunks 
of  hot  cheese.  At  night  I  give  them  whole  grain,  either 
corn  or  wheat.  I  question  the  propriety  of  giving  any 
whole  grain  at  all  in  winter.  My  hens  are  getting  very 
plump  and  fat,  although  they  lay  reasonably  well.  I  think 
I  shall  try  keeping  some  of  them  entirely  on  the  more 
bulky  food.  I  cannot  always  get  the  skim  milk  In  sufficient 
quantities.    In  that  case  I  use  hot  water  to  mix  the  feed. 

My  colony  of  small  houses  scattered  about  over  the  farm 
and  connected  by  a  telegraph  wire  causes  lots  of  comment 
from  passers-by.  My  man  overheard  the  conversation  of 
four  men  the  other  day  as  they  were  driving  by  in  a 
carriage.  One  of  them  seemed  to  be  spokesman,  and  was 
explaining  to  the  rest  that  the  wire  was  for  the  purpose  of 
conveying  the  eggs  down  to  the  house.  His  companion, 
happening  to  spy  one  of  the  white  porcelain  Insulators 
which  break  the  circuit  over  each  building  in  order  to 
send  the  current  down  into  the  buildings,  suddenly  grasped 
the  other's  arm  in  great  excitement  :  "  Great  Scott !"  said 
he,  "  if  there  don't  come  one  now  !" 

But  the  malt  sprouts  used  are  also  rich  in  nitrogen, 
for  while  casein  has  16  per  cent  of  this  element  in  it,  the 
sprouts  have  about  five  per  cent,  and  thus  this  mixture  is, 
or  should  be,  excellent  for  fowls  producing  eggs,  and  Mr. 
Mapes — which  is  the  poultryman's  name — finds  it  so  to  be. 

Mr.  Mapes  is  a  mechanical  genius,  too;  and  it  requires 
a  genias — that  is,  a  man  who  has  his  wits  about  him — to 
succeed  in  this  business.  He  has  an  automatic  nest,  which 
has  a  self-closing  and  opening  door,  and  when  the  hen 
goes  on  to  the  front  of  the  box  the  door  opens,  as  if  to  say, 
"  Howdy,  Biddy;  walk  in,"  and  when  Biddy  walks  in  the 
door  closes  and  prevents  any  other  fowl  from  entering; 
then,  when  the  hens  get  off  the  nest,  the  door  opens  and 
lets  her  out  and  closes  again  after  her.  This  kind  of  nest 
has  entirely  prevented  the  loss  of  eggs  by  idle  hens  eating 
them. 

Mr.  Mapes  also  tells  how  last  July,  when  eggs  were  sell- 
ing at  13  cents  a  dozen,  he  packed  away  several  barrels  of 
them  in  common  salt,  and  sold  them  in  October  for  25 
cents  a  dozen.  The  precaution  was  taken  to  put  away  the 
eggs  the  same  day  they  were  laid. 

January  25th  my  first  brood  of  chickens  for  the  season 
left  the  nest  with  the  hen.  There  were  15  eggs  under  her, 
and  15  little  fuzzy  chicks  filled  the  nest.  They  were  put 
into  a  glazed  coop  in  a  sunny  place,  and  to-day,  two  weeks 
after,  they  are  all  safe  and  lively,  taking  their  three  meals 
a  day  of  corn  and  wheat  ground  together  and  wetted  into  a 
thick  paste  with  warm  water.  They  have  sweet,  warm 
milk  to  drink.  It  is  very  rarely  that  I  have  lost  a  chick 
after  it  has  become  two  weeks  old.  I  am  feeding  pea-vine 
clover  to  my  cows  and  horses,  and  as  there  is  a  good  deal 
of  seed  in  the  flowers,  which  were  full  blossomed  when  the 
hay  was  cut,  the  dust  from  the  floor  of  the  mow  makes  an 
excellent  litter  for  the  poultry  house.  The  seed  is  eagerly 
picked  out  by  the  chicks,  and  they  have  a  warm,  dry  bed 
to  nestle  in,  and  lots  of  exercise  to  scratch  for  the  seeds. 
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Kaffir  Corn  as  a  Stock  Feed. 

The  varieties  of  sorghum  known  as  Kaffir  corn  have 
been  for  several  years  grown  in  this  State  and  have  suc- 
ceeded. All  may  not,  however,  have  heard  of  these  grains 
and  will  be  interested  by  the  following  review  by  Prof.  C. 
C.  Georgeson,  of  the  Kansas  Agricultural  College  : 

First,  a  word  as  to  the  varieties  of  Kaffir  corn.  We 
have,  for  several  years,  grown  two  varieties  here  at  the 
Experiment  Station,  which  from  the  color  of  the  seed,  are 
respectively  denominated  white  and  red  Kaffir  corn.  They 
are  alike  in  their  habits  of  growth.  Both  attain  a  height  of 
five  or  six  feet  or  more  on  very  rich  soil.  They  both  have 
short,  stiff  stalks  thickly  covered  with  foliage  which  re- 
semble leaves  of  sorghum,  and  both  produce  a  long, 
slender,  upright  head,  densely  covered  with  small,  rounded 
seed.  They  differ,  however,  not  only  in  the  color  of  the 
seed,  but  also  in  the  yield  per  acre  and  in  time  of  ripening. 
The  red  variety  has,  invariably,  been  the  best  yielder  at 
this  Station,  and  it  also  matures  a  couple  of  weeks  earlier 
than  the  white-seeded  variety.  Both  points  are  of  im- 
portance. 

While  the  red  Kaffir  corn  has  never  been  injured  by 
frost,  the  white  variety  has  failed  to  mature  seed  more  than 
once.  Moreover,  an  unduly  large  percentage  of  the  stalks 
of  this  kind  tail  to  push  the  head  completely  through  the 
sheath  of  the  upper  leaf,  and  from  this  cause  a  portion  of 
the  heads  thus  affected  are  moldy  below,  or  at  best  bear 
but  poorly  developed  seed  on  the  portion  covered  by  the 


sheath.  This  is  rarely  the  case  with  the  red  variety.  For 
these  reasons  I  consider  the  latter  sort  much  the  better  of 
the  two,  although  the  grain  has  a  somewhat  more  astringent 
taste  than  the  white  seed.  Both  are  non-saccharine,  and 
in  common  with  all  other  sorghums,  they  will  stand  drouth 
much  better  than  corn.  In  a  comparison  of  the  two,  the 
red -seeded  variety  must  be  given  the  palm. 

Kaffir  seed  corn  is  equal  to  corn  in  feeding  value,  and 
the  red  variety  yields  rather  better  than  corn  in  all  seasons, 
and  in  dry  seasons  will  produce  a  moderate  crop  of  seed 
when  corn  only  produces  fodder.  It  is  owing  to  these 
combined  good  qualities  that  red  Kaffir  corn  is  growing 
more  and  more  in  favor  throughout  the  West,  and  espe- 
cially west  of  the  Missouri  river;  and,  in  my  opinion,  It 
ought  to  be  planted  much  more  generally  than  is  yet  the 
case. 

A  plat  of  nearly  two  acres,  on  which  the  wheat  was 
winter-killed,  was  planted  to  red  Kaffir  corn  here  at  the 
Experiment  station,  late  in  the  spring  of  last  year.  A 
large  osage  orange  hedge  ran  along  one  side  of  the  strip 
and  sapped  the  ground  considerably,  and  it  also  afforded 
roosting  places  to  myriads  of  English  sparrows,  which 
latter  pest  began  to  devour  the  seed  as  soon  as  it  was  fairly 
out  of  the  milk;  but  with  these  drawbacks  we  still  raised 
1 1 0.6  bushels  of  clean  seed,  at  50  pounds  to  the  bushel,  or 
at  the  rate  of  56.7  bushels  per  acre,  besides  nearly  three 
tons  of  cured  fodder,  of  fine  quality,  per  acre.  Corn 
in  the  same  field  yielded  just  about  half  as  much,  both  of 
grain  and  fodder. 

It  should  be  mentioned  in  this  connection  that  Kaffir 
corn  seed  ripens  before  the  leaves  ripen,  and  that,  conse- 
quently, the  crop  can  be  left  undisturbed  until  the  seed 
matures,  when  the  fodder,  being  still  green,  can  be  cut 
and  cured. 

Corn,  on  the  other  hand,  must  be  cut  before  the  grain  Is 
fully  ripe,  if  a  good  quality  of  fodder  is  wanted. 

Kaffir  corn  is  best  grown  in  rows  30  inches  to  three  feet 
apart,  and  can  be  sown  either  with  a  sorghum  drill  or  with 
a  common  wheat  drill.  We  use,  successfully,  an  eight-hoe 
press  drill,  on  which  all  except  the  first  and  fifth  hoes  are 
closed  up.  We  then  seed  two  rows  at  a  time,  32  Inches 
apart.  A  little  practice  will  soon  show  how  the  drill  must 
be  set  in  order  to  sow  the  right  quantity  of  seed.  If  it 
comes  up  too  thick  it  must  be  thinned.  Good  heads  will 
be  formed  when  the  stalks  are  about  four  or  five  inches 
apart  In  the  row.  In  all  other  respects  it  should  be  culti- 
vated like  corn. 


The  National  Dairy  Congress. 
Agreeable  to  the  call  of  the  Committee  on  Permanent 
Organization  that  was  chosen  last  October  at  the  World's 
Fair,  there  was  recently  held  in  Ohio  a  meeting  for  the  gen- 
eral organization  of  dairymen,  which  resulted  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  National  Dairy  Congress  with  the  following  con- 
stitution : 

Article  i. — This  association  shall  be  known  as  the 
National  Dairy  Congress. 

Art.  2. — The  object  of  this  Dairy  Congress  shall  be  to 
promote  the  dairy  interests  of  the  United  States  and  ele- 
vate the  standard  of  all  its  dairy  products. 

Art.  3. — This  Dairy  Congress  shall  be  composed  of  two 
delegates  from  each  State  dairy  association  and  one  dele- 
gate from  each  experiment  station  carrying  on  dairy  ex- 
periment work;  provided  that  in  those  States  where  no 
State  dairy  association  exists,  the  Governor  may  appoint 
two  delegates  who  shall  be  practical  dairymen. 

Art.  4. — Each  State  dairy  association  may  appoint  two 
delegates  for  the  next  annual  meeting,  one  for  one  year  and 
one  for  two  years,  and  each  year  thereafter  appoint  one  for 
two  years. 

Art.  5. — The  annual  dues  shall  be  twenty  dollars  for 
each  State  dairy  association,  and  ten  dollars  from  each 
experiment  station,  to  be  used  for  the  expenses  of  the  Dairy 
Congress. 

Art.  6. — Its  officers  shall  consist  of  a  president,  vice- 
president,  secretary  and  treasurer  who  shall  constitute  the 
Executive  Committee. 

Art.  7. — The  president  shall  preside  at  all  meetings, 
and  in  his  absence  the  vice-president  shall  be  the  presiding 
officer. 

Art.  8. — The  Executive  Committee  shall  have  power  to 
transact  all  business  not  done  at  the  annual  meetings. 

Art.  9. — In  all  meetings  each  State  representation  shall 
be  entitled  to  three  votes,  to  be  cast  by  the  delegates 
present. 

The  Committee  on  Organization  and  Nomination  made 
their  complete  report  through  their  chairman,  Henry 
Talcott.  The  committee  reported  the  nomination  of  Henry 
M.  Arms,  Springfield,  Vt.,  for  president;  John  F.  Hick- 
man, Wooster,  Ohio,  vice-president;  D.  P.  Ashbnm,  Gib- 
son, Neb.,  secretary;  C.  L.  Gabrilson,  New  Hampton, 
Iowa,  treasurer.    The  report  was  adopted. 


jSHEEP  /tNE)  QIoOL. 


What  a  California  Grower  Thinks  of  the  Situation. 

There  are  not  less  than  30,000  people  in  California  who 
make  their  living  directly  from  some  branch  of  the  wool 
Industry,  and  our  4,083,541  sheep  help  to  make  cheaper 
and  more  convenient  meat.  In  the  year  1876  we  had  56,- 
550,973  pounds  of  wool,  but  the  reduction  of  the  tariff  in 
1883,  the  hostile  attitude  of  Congress  since  and  consequent 
low  prices,  reduced  us  to  about  33,000,000  pounds  last  year. 
I  am  now  writing  from  Red  Bluff,  the  county  seat  of  Te- 
hama county.  About  the  year  1876,  and  on  up  to  '83  and 
'84,  there  were  grown  in  this  county  and  sold  in  Red  Bluff 
about  6000  bags  of  wool  a  year,  which  means  about  2,000,- 
000  pounds,  and  we  had  nearly  400,000  sheep.  On  account 
of  low  prices  for  wool  the  past  few  years,  which  we  attribute 
to  the  tariff  reduction  of  1883  and  subsequent  agitation  of 
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the  question,  some  men  have  been  put  to  the  wall,  others 
have  sent  their  flocks  to  the  slaughter-houses  and  embarked 
in  other  pursuits,  many  of  which  are  already  overcrowded; 
and,  as  a  result  of  this  decline,  we  now  have  in  this  county 
less  than  200,000  sheep. 

Should  the  Wilson  tariff  bill  pass,  become  a  law,  and 
put  wool  on  the  free  list,  California,  as  well  as  the  balance 
of  the  United  States,  would  in  a  very  few  years  be  out  of 
the  sheep  business,  and  give  that  great  and  important  in- 
dustry over  to  South  America  and  Australia.  I  have  not 
time  here  to  compare  the  difference  in  the  expense  of  rais- 
ing sheep  and  wool  in  the  United  States  and  those  coun- 
tries, but  it  Is  believed  by  nearly  every  intelligent  flock- 
master  in  the  United  States  that  we  cannot  possibly 
compete  with  South  America  and  the  Australian  Colonies 
in  this  industry,  and  that  with  free  wool  we  must  quit  the 
business.  With  free  wool  sheep  will  cease  to  pay  running 
expenses,  flockmasters  will  become  discouraged,  their  sheep 
will  be  neglected  and  their  flocks  go  to  ruin.  Nothing  will 
go  to  destruction  surer  or  faster  than  a  band  of  sheep, 
when  not  studiously  guarded  and  cared  for.  They  are 
timid,  and  everything  is  a  prey  upon  them.  The  wild  ani- 
mals and  our  neighbors'  dogs  are  after  them  day  and  night, 
and  on  account  of  the  numbers  together  they  are  more  sub- 
ject to  disease  than  other  animals.  Should  this  business 
be  once  destroyed  (and  free  wool  I  think  will  do  it),  Aus- 
tralia with  her  125,000,000  sheep  and  South  America  with 
her  80,000,000  will  raise  the  wool,  England  will  manufac- 
ture the  greater  part  of  it,  and  the  rich  alone  of  this  country 
will  be  able  to  wear  it.  If  this  industry  is  once  destroyed 
it  would  take  many  years,  even  under  the  most  favorable 
tariff  regulations,  to  build  it  up  again. 

These  are  my  honest  convictions  upon  this  subject,  after 
careful  thought  and  years  of  observation  and  experience  in 
the  business,  and  I  believe  I  voice  the  sentiments  of  all  my 
neighbors.  I  own  thousands  of  acres  of  land,  and  so  do 
my  neighbors,  upon  which  we  run  sheep  exclusively,  and 
we  are  alarmed  at  the  aspect  of  the  tariff  question.  I  own 
12,000  sheep;  my  neighbor  north  has  10,000;  the  one  west 
4000;  the  one  east  3000;  the  first  one  just  south  of  me 
35,000;  the  next  one  south  14,000,  and  the  next  one  20,000. 
This  tariff  question  is  of  much  concern  to  us.  We  have 
invested  thousands  and  thousands  of  dollars  In  grazing 
lands,  and  have  devoted  our  energies  to  the  business.  We 
are  deeply  interested  in  this  matter,  have  laid  sentiment 
and  politics  aside,  and  honestly,  candidly  and  frankly  be- 
lieve that  free  wool  will  ruin  our  business,  and  give  it  to 
South  America  and  Australia. — Leo  L.  McCoy  in  American 
Sheep  Breeder. 


The  Rambouillet  Merinos. 

California  has  long  had  a  share  in  the  French  Merino 
blood  which  is  now  becoming  popular.  We  have  alluded 
several  times  to  this  predilection  for  the  French  breed  be- 
cause of  superior  size,  in  addition  to  fine  wool  points.  A 
meeting  of  Rambouillet  breeders  was  recently  held  in 
Michigan,  and  the  address  of  the  president,  Hon.  Henry 
Grinnell,  gives  a  very  Interesting  account  of  the  present 
condition  and  the  cherished  prospects  of  the  breed.  We 
quote  as  follows: 

We  are  here  to-day  from  the  various  States  of  our  great 
commonwealth — from  New  York  on  the  east  and  California 
on  the  west — to  examine  the  present,  and  as  far  as  possible 
the  outlook  of  this  great  branch  of  American  Industry  which 
we  represent,  known  as  sheep  husbandry  in  the  United 
States. 

To  see  so  many  of  you  present  Is  a  most  favorable  indi- 
cation of  manifest  interest  in  the  Rambouillet  sheep,  or  as 
Superintendent  Garland  called  them  at  the  World's  Fair, 
"  Elephant  Merinos."  The  exhibit  of  these  sheep  at  the 
Chicago  Exposition  gave  the  sheepmen  of  the  United 
States  an  opportunity  to  see  for  themselves  these  immense 
Rambouillet  mutton  and  wool-producing  sheep.  I  do  not 
wonder  at  the  surprise  manifested  by  those  who  had  never 
before  seen  these  sheep.  I  am  not  surprised  at  their  ex- 
pression "  Elephant  Merinos,"  but  it  was  no  surprise  to  me, 
as  I  had  seen  much  larger  sheep  in  the  flocks  of  Baron  von 
Homeyer  and  Dr.  Nathusius  of  Germany,  and  Victor  Gil- 
bert, Romain  Roger  and  Cugnot  in  France.  I  am  more 
than  pleased  to  have  so  many  favorable  comments  on  the 
good  qualities  of  these  sheep  and  to  know  that  the  best 
judges  In  the  world  have  spoken  so  highly  of  their  great 
mutton  qualities  and  immense  fleeces  of  the  finest  wool  In 
the  world.  You  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  you 
advocate  conscientiously  and  are  producing  the  best  known 
sheep  for  both  mutton  and  wool,  and  some  of  you  have 
been  doing  this  for  the  past  25  years  with  most  gratifying 
success  and  have  made  a  fortune  by  persevering  in  the 
right  direction  in  a  worthy  cause.  Our  sales  in  1893  have 
been  fully  up  to  the  average  of  years  past  aud  prices  have 
been  well  sustained. 

The  rams  Baron  F.  von  Homeyer  exhibited  at  Chicago 
sold  at  prices  varying  from  $150  to  $500.  His  sales  in 
South  America  this  year  averaged  $800  (I  presume  in  their 
currency). 

The  agitation  of  the  tariff  does  not  seem  to  have  any  per- 
ceptible effect  on  the  sales  of  these  sheep.  Free  wool  Is  a 
certainty,  and  the  sooner  it  comes  the  better.  We  will  no 
doubt  have  to  sell  our  wool  at  low  prices  in  1894,  because 
the  doors  will  be  open  to  the  world  to  come  here  and  sell 
their  wool  In  our  markets,  and  as  the  wool-growers  of 
Australia,  South  Africa  and  South  America  can  produce 
wool  at  half  the  cost  we  can  produce  it  for  In  the  United 
States  they  can  certainly  undersell  us  in  our  own  market. 
But  while  this  affects  men  who  raise  sheep  for  wool  only,  it 
is  neither  here  nor  there  with  us. 

In  my  address  to  you  last  year,  I  said  sheep  raising  east 
of  the  Rocky  mountains,  to  be  profitable,  must  be  in  the 
line  of  a  mutton  sheep.  If  I  could  say  that  in  1892  I  can 
say  it  now  with  Increased  emphasis,  and  you  can  see  the 
point  now  as  well  as  the  men  who  breed  sheep  for  wool 
only.  France,  Germany  and  the  United  States,  In  the 
highest  degree,  most  combine  both  wool  and  mutton.  Then 


If  wool  is  at  the  front  you  have  the  wool  and  if  mutton  is 
at  the  front  you  have  the  mutton. 

The  French  and  German  barons  and  marquis',  with  their 
Immense  landed  estates,  men  educated  to  the  highest  de- 
gree in  sheep  husbandry  as  well  as  literature,  take  great 
pride  in  their  immense  flocks  of  Rambouillet  sheep,  and 
will  keep  nothing  else.  They  will  have  the  best  mutton  In 
the  world  and  the  best  wool,  and  often  have  200-pound 
ewes  and  300  pound  rams  of  the  Royal  Rambouillet  breed, 
noted  over  all  other  breeds  for  their  nutritive  capability. 

The  demand  to-day  is  for  a  mutton  sheep,  and  the 
Merino  Is  the  best  feeder  of  any  breed.  This  is  why  so 
many  breeders  of  the  small  Merino  type  prefer  a  Ram- 
bcuillet  ram  to  use  on  their  flocks  to  one  of  the  English 
races — the  lambs  being  superior  as  to  quality  and  quantity 
of  wool  and  equal  as  to  early  maturity  and  feeding  quali- 
ties, and  superior  as  to  size  and  quality  and  quantity  ol 
mutton.  The  mass  of  the  people  do  not  know  much  about 
Rambouillet  mutton;  they  don't  know  that  the  sheep  have 
more  meat  than  any  other  breed  where  the  choicest  meat 
lies.  If  we  will  produce  more  extra  good  mutton,  the  peo- 
ple will  find  it  out  and  will  use  it  instead  of  so  much  beef 
and  pork.  But  I  do  not  say  of  this  breed  as  the  South- 
down man  did  of  his  favorites  at  Chicago,  "  the  Southdown 
is  gold,  all  else  is  dross."  There  is  room  for  all  breeds  in 
this  broad  land. 

I  am  more  than  anxious  to  have  you  so  feed  and  care  for 
your  rams  that  when  sold  they  will  not  decline  in  the  hands 
of  the  buyers.  I  hear  some  complaint  of  this  in  other 
breeds.  Sell  no  cull  rams.  I  speak  of  this  as  you  will  be 
tempted  to  do  this,  for  the  demand  is  above  the  supply  and 
will  be  for  some  years  to  come.  Make  sales  so  you  can  al- 
ways sell  again  to  the  same  parties.  I  like  to  hear  from 
those  I  sell  to  such  replies  as  these:  "  I  am  much 
pleased;"  "  Your  rams  are  way  beyond  my  expectations;" 
"  I  am  highly  pleased,  send  me  ten  more  immediately;" 
"  We  shall  want  another  carload  next  season,"  etc.  The 
call  Is  usually  for  plain  rams— no  wrinkles,  smooth  bodies, 
sheep  well  wooled  to  the  nose  and  to  the  hoof,  a  long  staple 
of  well  crimped,  fine  wool,  very  compact — in  fact,  a  great 
big  mutton  sheep  with  all  these  qualities. 

I  suggest  that  at  shearing  time  in  1894,  you  all  weigh 
your  sheep  before  shearing,  giving  weight  of  sheep,  weight 
of  fleece,  age  of  sheep,  and  age  of  fleece  in  days,  length  of 
staple,  crimp,  fineness,  compactness,  etc.,  and  report  the 
same  in  some  of  your  leading  State  journals,  and  especially 
in  the  American  Sheep  Breeder  of  Chicago,  and,  in  fact,  all 
of  our  leading  farm  papers.  This  will  let  ns  all  know  what 
you  are  producing.  You  will  have  a  record  of  what  your 
flock  is  doing,  and  you  will  know  just  how  to  breed  your 
sheep,  and  you  cannot  do  that  correctly  without  your 
record.  You  can  breed  to  a  certainty  if  you  will,  and  pro- 
duce just  what  you  want.  Your  lambs  should  show  flesh 
direction  at  birth.  Breed  to  this  end.  Use  standard  rams 
of  300  pounds  if  possible,  but  do  not  sacrifice  character 
and  quality  for  size  of  animal.  The  best  French  and  Ger- 
man breeders  have  a  director  to  select  the  rams  for  coup- 
ling, and  over  them  is  a  director  in  chief,  so  no  mistakes 
can  occur  and  some  breeders  will  not  use  a  ram  that 
weighs  less  than  300  pounds.  They  use  great  skill  in 
selection  and  mate  as  few  ewes  with  ram  as  practicable. 
This  is  scientific  breeding.  Each  breeder  keeps  a  secretary 
to  accurately  record  all  proceedings  in  the  minutest  detail, 
so  that  each  sheep  is  described  separately  and  each  family 
also  of  the  5000  or  10,000  sheep  kept  on  the  estate.  Mis- 
takes cannot  occur,  as  their  methods  are  very  severe  so 
that  the  animals  must  be  absolutely  pure. 

Always  try  to  combine  the  strong  points  or  qualities  of 
the  rams,  so  as  to  remedy  the  weak  ones  in  the  ewes  and 
produce  perfect  lambs.  Breed  for  great  nutritive  capabil- 
ity, a  broad  back,  shoulder  and  hips,  evenness  the  entire 
length  of  the  body,  a  well-rounded  rib,  large  bone,  broad 
chest,  great  lung  capacity,  a  perfect  covering  of  very  fine, 
long,  silky  staple  of  wool,  a  good  crimp  and  very  dense.  If 
we  keep  up  our  breeding  to  this  standard  and  at  any  time 
have  sufficient  surplus,  we  can  send  to  South  America  at 
remunerative  prices,  but  it  will  be  some  years  before  we 
will  be  able  to  do  this,  as  free  wool  will  torce  all  Merino 
breeders  to  breed  for  mutton  as  well  as  wool,  and  many 
Merino  men  will  not  resort  to  the  sharp  and  undesirable 
cross  of  English  blood.  Do  not  resort  to  hot-house  treat- 
ment and  thus  destroy  the  great  vigor  and  hardiness  of  the 
breed. 

Free  wool  may  do  good.  It  certainly  will  increase  your 
sales.  Hundreds  of  American  Merino  breeders  are  calling 
for  Rambouillet  rams,  as  we  have  shipped  this  year  to  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Montana,  Mis- 
souri, Nebraska,  Kansas,  Texas,  New  Mexico,  Arizona, 
Washington,  California,  North  and  South  Dakota,  Minne- 
sota and  Wisconsin,  besides  our  Michigan  sales,  and  I  pre- 
sume you  men  from  other  States  have  done  the  same.  Do 
not  be  alarmed  at  free  wool.  We  have  a  great  demand  at 
home  for  mutton.  It  is  Increasing.  The  cattle  supply  is 
decreasing.  The  pork  supply  is  decreasing.  The  mutton 
will  all  be  needed.  If  it  becomes  cheaper  our  suffering 
poor  will  be  able  to  know  how  it  tastes.  It  will  do  them  good. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  bushels  of  corn  and  wheat  can 
be  fed  out  profitably  this  winter,  and  thousands  of  tons  of 
hay,  in  fattening  sheep,  and  keep  the  fertilizing  qualities  of 
the  same  at  home  instead  of  sending  it  abroad.  A  few 
cents  less  per  pound  for  wool  can  be  more  than  offset  by 
an  increase  of  a  few  pounds  of  mutton. 

"The  survival  of  the  fittest"  will  be  manifest  in  all 
breeds  of  sheep  under  the  search-light  of  free  wool.  I 
congratulate  you  on  the  outlook  for  Rambouillet  sheep, 
and  that  you  will  have  abundance  of  both  good  mutton  and 
wool. 


The  work  of  the  international  boundary  survey  on  the 
Mexican  border  is  progressing  well.  It  is  thought  that  all 
monuments  will  be  In  place  by  March  20th,  from  El  Paso 
to  the  Colorado,  and  that  the  entire  work  will  be  com- 
plete by  July  1st.  The  Mexican  engineers  are  some  dh 
tance  in  advance  of  the  American  force.  The  greatest  va- 
riation between  the  line  as  run  by  the  Americans  and  that 
of  the  Mexicans  was  but  18  Inches. 


Wet  Feed  for  Hogs 

The  Oregon  Experiment  Station  at  Cotvallis  recently 
carried  on  an  experiment  with  a  view  of  throwing  some 
light  upon  the  comparative  value  of  wet  and  dry  feed  in 
fattening  pigs.  Questions  regarding  the  merits  of  these 
methods  have  often  been  asked  by  the  farmers  of  this 
State,  hence  the  work  was  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  at  least  in  solving  the  problem.  Indirectly,  this 
experiment  will  throw  some  light  upon  the  question  of 
pork  production  as  a  source  of  profit  to  the  farmers  of 
Oregon. 

Conditions  of  the  Experiments  —Four  well-bred  Berk- 
shire pigs  were  purchased  when  about  four  weeks  old  for 
this  feeding  test.  The  feeding  was  begun  July  1,  1893. 
The  pigs  were  2*4  months  old  when  a  record  of  the  food 
began  to  be  made,  and  they  were  weighed  from  this  time 
at  regular  intervals  of  two  weeks. 

There  was  only  three  pounds  difference  in  the  weight  of 
the  pigs  placed  In  each  pen  at  the  beginning  of  the  experi- 
ment. The  pigs  were  of  the  same  litter,  and  a  sow  and 
barrow  were  placed  in  each  pen. 

Previous  to  the  experimental  feeding,  the  pigs  were  fed 
on  slops  from  the  kitchen  and  shorts  added,  as  they  re- 
quired. No  special  effort  was  made  to  crowd  them,  but 
simply  to  keep  them  in  a  vigorous  growing  condition. 

Pen  No.  1  was  fed  on  shorts  from  July  1st  to  September 
5th,  at  which  time  the  food  was  changed  to  chopped  wheat, 
oats,  bran  and  shorts,  one-fourth  each  by  night.  At  the 
time  the  change  was  made,  the  pigs  were  very  weak  on 
their  feet.  They  were  loth  to  stand  long  enough  to  eat 
their  feed.  Soon  after  the  change  was  made,  the  difficulty 
disappeared  and  no  more  trouble  was  experienced  during 
all  of  the  time  the  animals  were  fed. 

Our  conclusions  were  that  the  slops  and  shorts  did  not 
furnish  enough  bone-forming  substances;  or  if  such  sub- 
stances were  present,  the  animals  were  not  able  to  assimi- 
late a  sufficient  amount  to  strengthen  the  bones  of  the 
limbs. 

All  of  the  food  given  to  the  pigs  in  pen  No.  1  was  given 
to  them  dry,  and  the  water  was  placed  near  by  in  a  sepa- 
rate trough.  Fresh  water  was  placed  in  the  trough  every 
time  the  pigs  were  fed.  The  pigs  in  this  pen  drank  more 
water  than  those  In  pen  No.  2,  including  the  water  used  in 
wetting  the  feed. 

Pen  No.  2  was  fed  on  the  same  kind  of  food,  and  under 
exactly  the  same  conditions  as  pen  No.  1,  except  each  ra- 
tion was  thoroughly  wet  with  cold  water,  and  allowed  to 
stand  from  one  feeding-time  to  the  next.  The  amount  fed 
was  governed  by  the  appetite  of  the  pigs.  Each  lot  was 
given  all  they  would  eat,  without  leaving  the  food  to  stand 
in  the  trough  too  much.  Every  ration  was  weighed  as  it 
was  fed.  The  food  was  placed  in  the  troughs  at  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning  and  at  five  in  the  evening.  These 
hours  of  feeding  were  strictly  adhered  to,  for  we  believe 
that  the  best  results  in  feeding  any  kind  of  stock  can  be 
realized  only  when  regularity  in  the  feeding  and  care  of 
the  animals  prevails. 

Charcoal  and  ashes  were  placed  in  the  pens  two  or  three 
times  a  week  as  required.  The  pigs  were  permitted  to  run 
in  small  yards,  which  were  connected  with  the  pens. 

Results. — From  the  outset,  the  pigs  fed  on  the  wet  feed 
seemed  to  relish  their  food  better  than  those  fed  on  dry. 
Seemingly,  it  did  not  require  so  much  effort  on  their  part 
to  eat  their  ration  as  it  did  the  dry-fed  lot.  The  pigs  fed 
on  wet  food  would  eat  their  feed  in  much  less  time  than  the 
others. 

In  tables  showing  results  by  periods  of  two  months 
each,  it  is  shown  that,  during  the  first  period,  pen  No.  2 
gained  16^  pounds  more  than  pen  No.  1  upon  "j'/z  pounds 
less  of  food.  During  the  second  period,  shown  in  table 
No.  2,  the  gain  is  21  pounds,  but  at  the  expense  of  87^ 
pounds  more  of  food  than  that  consumed  by  pen  No.  1. 
Yet,  during  this  period,  the  amount  of  feed  required  to 
make  a  pound  of  gain  is  not  as  large  as  that  required  in 
some  experiments  where  corn  was  used  as  the  principal 
food  material.  In  the  third  period,  or  during  the  last  two 
months,  pen  No.  2  made  35  pounds  more  gain  than  pen 
No.  1  and  consumed  122  pounds  more  of  grain.  One  of 
the  pigs  in  pen  No.  1  did  not  make  as  good  gains  as  the 
other  by  44  pounds.  This  pig  seemed  to  drop  off  in  the 
amount  ot  food  eaten,  and  from  all  indications  it  had  passed 
the  point  of  profitable  feeding. 

By  averaging  the  several  periods,  we  find  that  it  required 
4.64  pounds  of  food  to  make  a  pound  of  gain  in  live  weight 
In  pen  No.  1,  or  the  dry-fed  lot,  and  4  46  pounds  in  pen 
No.  2,  or  those  fed  on  wet  food. 

Both  of  the  results  are  more  encouraging  than  any  we 
have  reached  before  in  our  feeding  experiments.  They  are 
such  as  to  insure  a  profit  in  feeding  grain  to  pig  at  the 
present  prices  paid  for  pork  and  grain  products.  We  take 
it  for  granted  that  the  grain  Is  fed  to  good  animals,  and  in 
a  judicious  manner.  Hy  judicious  manner,  we  do  not 
mean  that  the  grain  should  be  fed  whole  in  an  open  yard 
on  the  ground  or  in  the  mud.  Such  conditions  never  pre- 
vail in  Oregon,  but  they  do  occur  In  some  of  the  neighbor- 
ing States,  it  is  safe  to  venture,  and  possibly  in  some  of  the 
Eastern  States. 

The  pig  appreciates  good  quarters,  and  will  pay  for  such 
accommodations  In  an  Increased  product  just  as  quickly  as 
any  other  breed  of  live-stock. 

These  figures  would  indicate  that  Oregon  can  success- 
fully compete  with  the  corn-growing  States  in  producing  a 
supply  of  these  products  sufficient  at  least  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  her  own  markets.  And  may  she  not  supply  the 
markets  of  this  coast  that  are  now  supplied  from  States  east 
of  the  Rocky  mountains? 

Lard  has  retailed  in  the  markets  of  Oregon,  during  a 
large  portion  of  the  past  year,  at  from  15  to  \  ']),  cents  per 
pound.  Wheat  has  been  selling  at  from  45  to  60  cents  per 
bushel,    A  bushel  of  wheat,  as  shown  in  the  first  part  of 
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this  report,  produced  over  12  pounds  of  gain  in  live  weight. 
We  will  leave  the  reader  to  draw  his  own  conclusions. 

In  the  table  giving  the  summary,  the  cost  of  the  food  to 
produce  a  pound  of  live  weight  Is  given.  In  these  figures, 
shorts  have  been  reckoned  at  $18  per  ton,  bran  $14,  oats 
30  cents  per  bushel  and  wheat  45  cents.  Shorts  at  the 
present  time  are  quoted  at  $16  per  ton. 

Pen  No.  1  consumed  1142^  pounds  of  shorts,  197  of 
bran,  323^  of  chopped  oats  and  459  of  chopped  wheat. 
Pen  No.  2  used  1215^  pounds  of  shorts,  210  of  bran,  368 
of  chopped  oats  and  526  of  chopped  wheat. 

There  is  a  fraction  of  a  cent  in  favor  of  the  wet  feed  in 
the  cost  of  producing  a  pound  of  gain.  At  the  end  of  the 
first  two  months,  the  difference  in  favor  of  the  wet  feed 
was  much  greater.  As  the  feeding  progressed,  this  differ- 
ence gradually  became  less,  on  account  of  the  increased 
amount  of  material  eaten  by  the  pigs  fed  on  wet  food. 
While  there  is  not  much  in  favor  of  the  wet  food,  on  the 
ground  of  economy  as  a  whole,  yet  there  is  a  marked  in- 
crease in  the  growth  and  weight  of  the  pigs  in  favor  of  this 
method. 

Who  Has  Duroc  Swine  ? 

To  the  Editor: — We  would  like  to  know  where  we 
could  get  a  Duroc  or  Jersey  Red  pig.  I  do  not  see  any 
advertised  in  your  paper.  RUFF  Bros. 

Paskenta,  Cal. 

[Breeders  of  swine  of  all  desirable  breeds  should  cer- 
tainly advertise  their  stock  In  the  Rural  these  days.  Ex- 
perienced breeders  know  that  it  is  impossible  to  extend 
their  enterprises  without  due  attention  to  letting  people 
know  what  they  have.  Just  now,  in  view  of  the  wide  in* 
terest  In  swine,  it  is  especially  desirable  that  swine- 
breeders  should  come  forward  in  our  columns.  Meantime, 
let  any  one  who  has  good  Duroc  stock  write  to  our  cor- 
respondents. — Ed] 


The  Trotting-Horse  Business. 

"  The  trotting-horse  business  is  on  its  last  legs,"  was  a 
remark  frequently  heard  early  this  winter,  when  at  the  first 
combination  sale  of  trotting  stock  standard-bred  colts  and 
fillies,  aye,  and  even  brood  mares,  in  foal  to  standard-bred 
sires,  whose  service  fee  ran  well  up  into  three  figures,  were 
knocked  down  like  so  many  sides  of  beef,  almost  at  so  much 
a  pound.  Fortunately,  the  men  who  cannot  look  behind 
the  fact  that  standard  blood  is  selling  for  one-fourth  what  it 
would  bring  three  years  ago,  are  only  an  Insignificant  mi- 
nority among  the  thousands  who  are  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness. The  pessimists  are  ready  to  howl  unless  the  average 
speed  of  the  trotter  Is  continuously  on  the  increase,  unless 
service  fees  for  young  and  untried  stallions  keep  ever  on 
the  rise,  and  unless  standard  breeding,  no  matter  how  poor 
or  undesirable  an  animal  it  is  wrapped  in,  sells  for  about 
four  times  what  It  is  worth. 

While  these  calamity  mongers  see  nothing  except  ruin 
impending  over  the  whole  range  of  interests  connected  with 
the  trotting  horse,  says  the  New  York  Tribune,  the  major- 
ity of  the  men  so  interested  are  beginning  to  appreciate  the 
fact  that  what  is  called  the  "slump"  in  prices  is  only  the 
inevitable  tendency  of  all  business  to  gravitate  toward  a 
paying  basis.  The  time  is  gone  by,  probably  never  to  re- 
turn when  men  would  give  enormous  prices  for  colts  for  the 
reasons  which  induce  others  to  pay  large  sums  for  certain 
paintings — the  glamor  of  a  name.    To  cite  an  instance: 

Arlon  trotted  a  mile  in  2:io;V  as  a  two-year-old  and  was 
at  once  purchased  by  a  wealthy  breeder  at  a  price  which  now 
seems  fabulous.  A  few  months  later  the  yearling  brother 
of  Arlon  was  bronght  into  the  sale  ring,  and  without  being 
unblanketed  was  readily  disposed  of  at  $25,000,  simply  be- 
cause he  was  a  relative  to  the  phenomenon.  Other  stallions 
with  more  or  less  pretention  to  fame  have  been  secured  for 
arms  in  different  parts  of  the  country  by  such  a  large  in- 
vestment of  capital,  that  only  a  proportionately  large  ser- 
vice fee  or  inflated  prices  for  the  produce  can  bring  any 
profitable  return. 

At  the  present  time  stock  bred  in  winning  lines,  stallions 
which  have  representatives  In  the  fast  list,  and  brood  mares 
which  are  producers  of  performers  are  being  auctioned  off 
at  prices  which  are  heart-breaking  to  the  "inflationist"  and 
discouraging  to  the  man  who  got  into  the  business  when 
prices  were  up,  but  which  are  sounder  and  healthier,  and 
which  in  a  season  or  two  will  bring  a  new  set  of  breeders  to 
the  front.  These  are  the  men  who  will  be  able  to  sell  their 
farm  produce  at  the  level  of  values  of  to-day  and  see  a  profit. 

So  it  comes  to  pass  that  there  are  two  sets  of  breeders  in 
the  trotting-horse  business — the  men  who  bought  their  foun- 
dation stock  at  unbusinesslike  values  and  wince  every  time 
a  colt  or  filly  is  knocked  down  at  its  real  value,  and  the  men 
who  have  the  same  or  just  as  good  blood,  bought  at  a  rea- 
sonable figure,  and  to  whom  the  present  average  price  is,  if 
not  entirely  satisfactory,  at  least  encouraging. 

An  eight-months-old  filly  sold  for  $750  at  auction  in  this 
city  two  weeks  ago.  If  It  bad  been  by  some  good  sire  whose 
fee  is  $100  or  $150 — and  there  are  dozens  of  them  in  the 
country  standing  at  that  money — this  price  would  have  been 
hailed  as  remarkably  good.  But  it  so  happened  that  the 
youngster  was  by  Arion,  whose  service  fee  was  $2500,  and 
this  takes  no  account  of  the  value  from  the  dam,  a  daughter 
of  Director.  The  calamity  mongers  cast  up  their  eyes  and 
lifted  up  their  voices  and  wailed:  "What  a  shame  !  What 
is  the  business  coming  to,  any  way  ?  Why,  there's  a  filly 
that  should  have  brought  at  least  five  times  as  much." 
Why  ?  Because  the  owner  of  the  stallion  had  to  charge 
five  times  the  value  of  that  stallion's  service  in  order  to  see 
a  return  of  his  capital.  Or  because  the  owner  of  the  mare 
was  sanguine  enough  to  pay  the  sum  and  take  odds  of  about 
1000  to  1  against  getting  a  world-beater?   The  filly  may  be 


a  prize  even  now,  but  who  has  the  prior  claim  to  that  in- 
crease in  value?  Most  certainly  he  who  risked  $750  on  a 
baby,  and  who  will  take  all  the  risks,  chances  and  expenses 
until  she  is  old  enough  t  j  stand  the  race  track. 

Four  years  ago,  in  the  flush  times  of  the  business,  when 
bidders  at  an  auction  would  fall  over  one  another  in  their 
anxiety  to  bid  up  some  "gilt-edged"  pedigree  with  a  good, 
bad  or  indifferent  animal,  they  took  all  chances.  John  H. 
Shults  bought  the  five-year-old  mare  Nehushta  by  Stam- 
boul,  2:30  at  four  years  old,  for  $5500.  In  the  fall  of  that 
year  Mr.  Shults  sold  some  of  his  stock  at  auction,  among 
them  this  mare.  J.  W.  Daly,  of  Mount  Kisco,  a  breeder 
like  Mr.  Shults,  who  can  afford  to  buy  his  experience,  and 
like  the  owner  of  Parkville,  profit  by  it,  secured  Nehushta 
for  $6100,  and  most  people  thought  the  business  was  in  a 
healthy  and  flourishing  condition. 

But  was  it?  Where  is  Nehushta  now?  Back  in  the  Shults 
barns,  purchased  at  the  late  sale  of  some  of  Mr.  Daly's 
horses  for  $675.  Mr.  Daly's  catalogue  does  not  disclose 
the  fact  that  during  the  four  years  which  Nehushta  was  at 
Mount  Kisco  Farm  she  produced  anything;  neither  has  she 
won  any  money  or  reduced  her  record.  If  she  should  bear 
a  few  foals  at  Parkville  the  genial  owner  should  see  a  profit; 
and  it  is  just  here  that  the  encouragement  to  breeders  at 
present  prices  comes  in. — Kentucky  Stock  Farm. 
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What  the  Experiment  Stations  are  Doing. 

We  have  in  current  agricultural  literature  so  many  illu- 
sions to  the  work  of  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations 
maintained  by  funds  from  the  U.  S.  Government  that  it 
will  be  for  the  public  interest  and  benefit  that  a  compre- 
hensive and  carefully  prepared  statement  of  what  these  in- 
stitutions are  doing  and  may  do  should  be  published.  Such 
a  statement  has  been  prepared  by  J.  H.  Brlgham,  Leonard 
Rhone  and  John  Trimble,  Legislative  Committee  of  the 
National  Grange,  from  which  we  quote  as  follows: 

I. — THE  SCOPE  AND  VALUE  OF  THE  WORK. 

An  experiment  station  is  an  institution  for  the  promotion 
of  knowledge. 

Its  purpose  is,  in  the  terms  of  the  Hatch  Act,  to  "  acquire 
and  diffuse  useful  and  practical  information  *  *  *  on 
subjects  connected  with  agriculture." 

It  is  essentially  an  educational  institution,  and  its  bene- 
fits are  as  general,  as  diffused  and  as  Incapable  of  exact 
numerical  definition  or  measurement  as  those  of  the  com- 
mon schools. 

Its  best  service  to  the  farmer  is  to  be  looked  for,  not  in 
single  brilliant  discoveries,  but  in  such  an  Increase  of  tested 
and  accurate  knowledge  as  shall  enable  the  farmer  to  con- 
duct his  business  more  and  more  intelligently  and 
efficiently,  and  with  a  greater  margin  of  profit. 

The  scope  of  the  work  of  the  American  stations  was  well 
illustrated  by  the  collective  exhibit  which  they  made  at  the 
World's  Columbian  Exposition.  This  exhibit,  besides 
showing  something  of  the  laboratory  and  office  work  of  the 
station,  consisted  of  nine  main  subdivisions,  covering  the 
subjects  of  soils,  fertilizers,  crops,  feeding  stuffs,  animal 
nutrition,  dairying,  horticulture,  botany  and  entomology. 
In  each  of  these  subdivisions,  selected  graphic  Illustrations 
of  the  practical  work  of  the  experiment  stations  were  ex- 
hibited, the  whole  exhibit  occupying  about  4700  square  feet 
of  floor  space. 

There  is  being  Issued  by  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  a  subject  index  of  the 
literature  of  the  experiment  stations.  The  following  is  the 
classification  of  that  index,  which  shows,  by  its  extent  and 
the  variety  of  the  subjects  included,  that  the  work  of  the 
experiment  stations  has  taken  a  wide  range  and  covered  a 
great  variety  of  matters  of  the  highest  practical  importance. 
It  should  be  added  that  there  are  very  few  subjects  men- 
tioned in  this  classification  upon  which  some  work  has  not 
been  done,  and  upon  many  of  them  the  work  is  very  con- 
siderable in  volume. 

1 —  Ceneral  Sciences. — i.  Physics,  a.  Chemistry.  3.  Mineralogy, 
Geology.    4.  Botany.    5.  Ferments  and  Fermentation,  Bacteriology. 

6.  Animal  Physiology.    7.  /oology  (including  Comparative  Anatomy 
aud  Distribution  of  Fauna).    8.  Meteorology,  Climatology. 

2 —  Air  and  Water, — 1.  Air.    2.  Water.    3.  Methods  of  Investiga- 
tion. 

3 —  Soil. — 1.  History  and  Classification.  2.  Physics.  3.  Chemis- 
try. 4.  Tillage.  5.  Reclamation  and  Renovation.  6.  Methods  of 
Investigation. 

4—  Fertilizers. — 1.  History,  Nature,  Uses.  2.  Farm  Manures. 
3.  Commercial  Fertilizers.  4.  Experiments.  5.  Inspection  (Laws 
and  Methods). 

5 —  Plants. — 1.  Field  Crops.    2.    Horticulture.    3.    Forestry.  4. 
Seeds.    5.  Weeds.    6.  Diseases  of  Plants. 

6—  Foods. — 1.  Composition  and  Valuation.  2.  Nutritive  Values. 
3.  Preparation  and  Use.  4.  Food  Accessories,  Condiments.  5. 
Beverages.    6.  Adulterations.    7.  Preservation. 

7 —  Animals.  — 1.  History  and  General  Principles.  2.  Breeds  and 
Breeding.  3.  Animal  Production.  4.  Veterinary  Science  and  Prac- 
tice. 

8—  Entomology. — 1.  Beneficial  Insects.    2.  Injurious  Insects. 

9 —  Dairying. — 1.  History  and  General  Principles.  2.  Composition 
and  Properties  of  Milk  and  its  Products.  3.  Changes  in  Milk.  4. 
Handling  of  Milk.    5.  Inspection.    6.  Butter  Making,  Creameries. 

7.  Cheese  Making,  Cheese  Factories. 

10 —  Technology. — I.    Milling.     2.   Starch.    3.   Sugars.    4.  Fer- 
mented Liquors.    5.  Fats.  Oils.    6.  Textiles. 

11 —  Agricultural  Engineering.  —  1.  Properties  of  Materials.  2. 
Drainage.  3.  Irrigation.  4.  Farm  Implements.  5.  Koads  and 
Bridges.    6.  Fences.    7.  Farm  Buildings. 

12 —  Statistics. — 1.  History  and  Organization.    2.  Legislation.  3. 
Equipment.    4.  Finances.    5.  Bibliography. 

13—  Miscellaneous. — 1.  Rural  Kconomy.    2.  Agricultural  Educa- 
tion.   3.  Agricultural  Statistics. 

There  has  recently  been  issued  by  the  Office  of  Experi- 
ment Stations  a  "  Hand  Book  of  Experiment  Station 
Work,"  containing  brief  popular  statements  of  the  results 
obtained  by  the  experiment  stations  in  their  various  lines 
of  work.  These  very  condensed  statements,  covering  the 
more  Important  subjects  named  in  the  classification  above, 
occupy  376  octavo  pages.    It  is  Impossible  to  present  any- 


thing like  a  complete  statement  of  all  this  work  in  a  brief 
space.  The  following  are  a  few  examples,  selected  from 
among  many,  showing  what  the  stations  are  doing  In 
various  directions: 

Soils. — The  Maryland  station  has  made  very  elaborate 
studies  of  the  physical  texture  of  the  soil,  and  of  the  move- 
ments of  water  in  soils,  as  affected  by  their  texture 
and  other  circumstances.  The  results  indicate,  among 
other  things,  that  a  large  part  of  the  effect  of  fertilizers  is 
often  due  to  their  modifying  the  relations  of  the  soil  to  the 
water,  rather  to  their  direct  fertilizing  value.  This  work 
opens  up  a  large  field  for  study,  and  indicates  that  we  may 
in  future  find  new  means  to  improve  poor  soils  in  this  re- 
spect as  well  as  in  respect  to  amount  of  plant  food. 

The  California  station  has  made  extensive  soil  surveys  of 
that  State,  and  has  succeeded  in  working  out  a  method  of 
judging  quite  accurately  the  capacity  and  need  of  a  soil  by 
a  combination  of  physical  and  chemical  analyses,  together 
with  observations  of  its  native  growth.  Professor  Hilgard's 
studies  upon  the  alkali  soils  of  California  and  the  methods 
of  their  amelioration,  and  of  the  so-called  rise  of  the  alkali 
in  irrigated  soils,  have  been  of  vast  value  to  that  State. 

The  Wisconsin  station  has  investigated  the  relations  of 
the  soil  to  water.  To  mention  only  one  phase  of  the  sub- 
ject, namely,  the  effect  of  cultivation,  it  was  found  that 
cultivation  should  follow  just  as  soon  after  a  considerable 
rainfall  as  the  tools  will  work  well,  for  the  purpose  of  finely 
pulverizing  the  surface  soil;  and  thus  cutting  off  evapora- 
tion from  below.  If  this  is  not  done,  the  extremely  rapid 
evaporation  of  water  which  takes  place  from  undisturbed 
wet  soil  on  hot,  clear  days  may  soon  dissipate  not  only  that 
which  has  just  fallen,  but  also  a  part  of  that  which  the  rain 
has  caused  to  be  drawn  toward  the  surface  from  the  lower 
levels,  and  thus  leave  the  ground  actually  dryer,  as  a 
whole,  than  before  the  rain.  It  was  found  that  a  tool  like 
the  disc  harrow  or  the  curved  tooth  harrows,  which  cnt 
narrow  and  comparatively  deep  grooves  in  the  soil,  leaving 
ridges  between  them,  tends  to  dry  the  ground  rapidly  and 
completely,  while  shallow  surface  plowing,  or  cultivation 
which  loosens  the  whole  surface  of  the  ground,  tends  to 
dry  the  loosened  soil,  but  to  diminish  the  loss  by  evapora- 
tion from  below. 

Fertilizers. — The  Cornell  station  has  investigated  the 
loss  of  barnyard  manure  by  leaching  and  fermentation. 
Manure  handled  as  Is  customary  on  the  majority  of  farms 
was  found  to  loose  from  one-third  to  one-half  of  its  valu- 
able constituents  in  the  course  of  the  winter  through  pre- 
ventable causes. 

The  Kentucky  station  has  found,  as  the  result  of  its  field 
trials  of  fertilizers,  that  in  the  so-called  Blue  Grass  region 
the  soil  Is  already  richly  supplied  with  phosphates,  and 
gives  no  return  when  these  are  applied  as  manure,  while 
an  application  of  potash  salts  produces  very  remarkable 
results. 

In  addition  to  the  above  Illustrations  of  station  work  in 
fertilizers,  the  work  of  the  so-called  "  fertilizer  control " 
should  be  mentioned.  In  nearly  all  of  the  States  using 
commercial  fertilizers,  the  whole  or  a  part  of  this  police 
duty  is  in  the  hands  of  the  experiment  stations,  and  their 
work  in  this  particular  alone  has  been  of  great  value,  not 
alone  in  detecting  frauds  but  in  preventing,  and  keeping  up 
the  standard  of  excellence  in  fertilizers. 

Crops. — Work  in  this  subject  has  been  very  extensive. 
The  following  synopsis  shows  some  of  the  subjects  touched 
upon  in  the  study  of  the  two  important  crops,  corn  and 
wheat.  Under  corn  we  find  the  following  subjects  studied: 
Varieties,  crossing,  composition,  seed,  rate  of  planting, 
time  of  planting,  method  of  planting  and  manuring  and 
cultivation,  stripping,  topping  and  detasseling,  planting, 
plowing.  Under  wheat  we  find  the  following  list  of  sub- 
jects:   Varieties,  composition,  culture,  manuring. 

Horticulture. — As  an  interesting  feature  of  the  horticul- 
tural work  of  the  station,  there  may  be  mentioned  the 
arrangements  which  have  been  made  with  a  large  number 
of  originators  of  varieties  by  which  new  varieties  are  tested 
at  several  of  the  stations  for  one,  two  and  even  three  years 
before  they  are  placed  on  the  market.  The  tendency  of 
this  is,  first,  to  prevent  poor  varieties  being  placed  on  the 
market,  and,  second,  to  give  buyers  prompt  information  of 
such  varieties  as  are  placed  on  the  market. 

The  subject  of  spraying,  in  its  relation  to  fruit-growing, 
has  received  much  attention  at  the  experiment  stations. 
Many  improvements  in  methods,  materials  and  appliances 
have  been  devised  by  them,  and  they  have  done  much  to 
bring  about  the  adoption  of  spraying  by  practical  fruit- 
growers. 

Plant  Diseases.  —  To  mention  only  a  single  exam-  e 
under  this  head,  it  has  been  found  by  several  of  e 
stations  that  the  potato  rot  may  be  prevented  by  spr.i,  ng 
the  plants  with  Bordeaux  mixture. 

Foods  and  Forage  Plants. — The  experiment  stati .  s  have 
done  a  useful  work  in  the  chemical  analysis  of  feedstuff's, 
having  accumulated  a  large  number  of  these,  so  that  we 
now  know,  with  a  good  degree  of  accuracy,  the  average 
composition  of  American  feeding  stuffs,  and  how  it  differs 
from  that  of  European  ones.  They  have  also  done  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  work  upon  the  digestibility  of  feed- 
stuffs,  so  that  for  a  considerable  number  of  these  we  have 
average  figures  applicable  to  onr  own  conditions. 

Perhaps  the  most  prominent  of  the  topics  taken  up  under 
this  head  is  that  of  ensilage  and  the  Indian  corn  crop.  The 
experiment  stations  have  brought  very  prominently  before 
the  farmer  the  Immense  value  of  Indian  corn  as  a  forage 
crop,  and  have  studied  in  detail  the  best  methods  of  grow- 
ing, handling  and  preserving  the  crop.  In  particular,  they 
h?ve  studied  the  relative  value  of  ensilage  and  field-curing, 
and  have  shown  just  what  are  the  advantages  of  the  one 
over  the  other  process. 

The  subject  of  soiling  stock  has  been  studied  at  two  or 
three  of  the  stations,  determinations  having  been  made  of 
the  amount  of  actual  food  per  acre,  produced  by  soiling 
crops  or  by  pasturage,  as  well  as  of  the  amount  of  milk  and 
bntter  produced  by  them. 
Stock  heeding. — The  study  of  breed  and  individual  p«- 
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culiarities  of  animals  as  a  factor  in  stock  feeding  has  been 
a  somewhat  prominent  part  of  the  work  of  the  experiment 
stations.  Several  of  the  stations  have  carried  on  quite  ex- 
tensive comparative  tests  of  different  breeds  of  live-stock, 
either  for  meat  or  milk  production.  Some  of  these  tests 
are  still  in  progress,  but  all  of  them  have  yielded  or  will 
yield  material  of  the  greatest  value  In  forming  a  judgment 
of  the  different  breeds,  because  they  furnish  data  which  are 
unbiased  in  favor  of  any  particular  breed,  and  which,  more- 
over, represent  carefully  ascertained  and  recorded  facts, 
and  not  any  one's  beliefs  or  theories. 

The  most  notable  and  valuable  of  breed  tests  is  the  one 
completed  last  summer  in  connection  with  the  World's 
Columbian  Exposition.  While  this  great  test  was  rendered 
possible  only  by  a  peculiarly  fortunate  combination  of  cir- 
cumstances, and  while  great  credit  Is  due  to  the  authori- 
ties of  the  Exposition  and  to  the  Breeders'  Associations,  it 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  scientific  part  of  this  test 
and,  to  a  very  great  extent,  the  details  of  its  execution  were 
the  work  of  the  experiment  stations;  and  that,  without 
these,  it  would  have  been  utterly  Impossible  to  have  con- 
ducted the  test  with  anything  like  the  accuracy  of  minute- 
ness which  was  actually  reached. 

To  mention  a  single  detail  of  a  different  line  of  work  in 
stock  feeding,  the  experiments  by  the  Missouri,  Wisconsin, 
Kansas,  New  York  and  other  stations  upon  the  effect  of 
different  rations  upon  the  make-up  of  the  carcass  of  ani- 
mals— the  so-called  feeding  for  fat  and  for  lean — has  been 
of  great  practical  value  to  the  meat  producer. 

Dairying. — Probably  the  most  important  single  con- 
tribution to  this  subject  has  been  the  invention  of  the  va- 
rious rapid  methods  for  the  determination  of  fat  in  milk, 
and  of  which  the  Babcock  test — invented  by  Dr.  Babcock 
of  the  Wisconsin  station — is  the  best  known.  This  test, 
which  was  freely  given  to  the  public  as  a  result  of  station 
work,  has  put  it  into  the  power  of  every  dairyman  to  know 
exactly  what  his  cows  are  doing,  and  whether  they  are 
kept  at  a  profit  or  loss.  It  enables  the  breeder  to  select 
such  animals  as  are  good  butter  producers,  and  thus  to  con- 
duct his  operations  intelligently.  It  enables  the  creamery- 
man  to  pay  for  the  milk  of  his  patrons  on  the  basis  of  its 
actual  value,  and  thus  conduces  to  justice  and  good  neigh- 
borhood. 

Much  work  has  also  been  done  in  the  way  of  testing  dairy 
machinery — in  particular,  different  styles  of  centrifugal 
separators  and  in  bringing  their  advantages  before  the 
public. 

The  important  subject  of  bacteria  in  their  relations  to 
dairying  has  been  studied  to  some  extent,  and  it  appears 
very  probable  that,  in  the  not  remote  future,  pure  culture 
of  different  ferments  will  be  used  in  the  dairy  as  systematic- 
ally as  pure  cultures  of  yeast  now  are  used  in  the  brewery. 

Technology. — As  a  single  striking  example  of  work  under 
this  head  may  be  mentioned  the  work  of  the  Louisiana 
station  upon  sugar.  This  includes  tests  of  varieties  of  cane 
and  of  the  methods  of  manufacture.  The  station  operates 
a  small  sugar-house  of  its  own,  and  has  demonstrated  that 
the  modern  methods  of  manufacture  result  in  a  very  large 
saving  of  material  which  was  wasted  by  the  older  processes. 

II.— GOVERNMENTAL  SUPPORT. 

(a)  Agriculture  lies  at  the  basis  of  our  national  welfare, 
and  it  is  therefore  a  matter  of  great  public  importance  that 
knowledge  upon  agricultural  subjects  should  be  generally 
diffused,  and  that  everything  possible  should  be  done  to 
bring  the  researches  of  modern  science  to  the  aid  of  the 
cultivator  of  the  soil. 

(b)  This  important  work  cannot  be  accomplished  by  the 
individual  farmer — first,  because  he  generally  lacks  the 
scientific  knowledge  and  special  training  required  for  such 
investigation;  and  second,  because  the  business  of  the  in- 
dividual farmer  is  not  upon  a  sufficiently  large  scale  and 
does  not  yield  sufficient  profit  to  warrant  him  in  making 
costly  investigations  for  his  own  use;  and  third,  because 
the  nature  of  his  calling  is  such  as  usually  to  leave  him 
little  time  for  such  investigations. 

(c)  The  example  of  nearly  every  civilized  country  may 
be  quoted  in  favor  of  State  support  for  experiment  station 
work,  thus  showing  a  very  general  agreement  as  to  the 
propriety  and  importance  for  such  support.  The  following 
approximately  correct  list  of  the  number  of  experiment  sta- 
tions in  different  countries  serves  to  show  the  extent  to 
which  the  experiment  station  idea  has  diffused  itself. 

NUMBER  OF  EXPERIMENT  STATIONS  IN  VARIOUS  COUNTRIES. 


Germany  66 

France  68 

Austria  34 

Sweden  25 

Italy  18 

Russia  14 

Great  Britain   9 

Holland   4 

Denmark   3 


Norway  3 

Spain  3 

Portugal  3 

Roumania  2 

Java  4 

Japan  1 

Brazil  1 

Canada  5 

Province  of  Ontario  1 


(d)  Making  the  experiment  stations  entirely  dependent 
upon  their  several  States  for  support  would  involve  the 
necessity  of  action  by  a  large  number  of  different  legis- 
lative bodies  and  create  a  serious  risk  that  the  newer  and 
poorer  States,  which  especially  need  the  work  of  an  experi- 
ment station,  would  fail  to  receive  the  benefit  of  one. 

Agriculture  Is  certainly  of  as  much  national  importance 
as  many  other  subjects  which  receive  national  aid,  and  a 
small  percentage  of  the  amounts  annually  appropriated  for 
public  improvements  would  pay  the  expenses  of  all  the 
stations  in  the  United  States.  Exactly  the  same  reasons 
justify  an  appropriation  for  these  stations  as  justify  an  ap 
propriation  for  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. Moreover,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
present  system  compels  the  several  States  to  bear  a  share 
of  the  burden,  since  they  are  required  to  furnish  buildings 
for  the  stations.  In  many  cases  they  hare  actually  done 
more  than  this;  in  nearly  every  instance  they  have  fur- 
nished the  farm,  and  the  last  report  of  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Experiment  Stations  shows  that  the  stations  of 
the  United  States  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1892, 
received  from  sources  other  than  the  National  Government 
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$307,702,  or  very  nearly  half  as  much  as  was  appropriated 
by  Congress  during  the  same  period. 

III.— GOVERNMENTAL  SUPERVISION. 

(a)  There  should  be  proper  supervision  on  the  part  of 
the  General  Government  over  the  expenditure  of  the  funds 
voted  by  Congress.  The  experiment  stations  have  fully 
recognized  this,  and  have,  through  their  association,  taken 
official  action  expressing  their  readiness  for  such  a  super- 
vision. 

(o)  Supervision  of  the  expenditures  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  should  be  so  organized  as  to  preserve  the  in- 
itiative of  the  stations  in  respect  to  their  work  of  "  scien- 
tific investigation  and  experiment,"  in  order  that  they  may, 
as  required  by  the  law,  have  "  a  due  regard  to  the  varying 
conditions  and  needs  of  the  respective  States  or  Terri- 
tories." 

At  the  time  the  Hatch  bill  was  enacted,  this  matter  re- 
ceived the  most  careful  consideration,  and  it  was  decided 
that  the  best  interests  of  the  country  would  be  subserved  by 
the  practical  autonomy  of  the  new  stations,  thus  securing  a 
system  most  elastic  to  the  pressure  of  local  needs.  Such 
autonomy  could  not  be  maintained  if  a  central  authority, 
dictating  details  of  management  and  expenditures,  were 
imposed.  It  was,  therefore,  deliberately  avoided,  in  full 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  some  disadvantages  might  arise 
from  its  absence,  but  with  the  belief  that  the  advantages 
would  more  than  compensate. 

Furthermore,  this  initiative  should  be  preserved,  because 
It  is  a  matter  of  prime  importance  in  original  investigation. 
Such  investigations  cannot  be  made  In  accordance  with  a 
schedule  laid  down  in  advance;  opportunity  must  be 
afforded  for  the  individual  experience,  knowledge  and 
genius  of  the  investigator  to  have  free  play.  It  Is  to  be 
frare d  that  extension  of  Governmental  supervision,  which 
resulted  in  prescribing  the  work  to  be  undertaken  by  the 
staiions,  would  result  in  making  them  simply  branches  of 
the  supervising  department,  and  their  officers  substantially 
subordinates  of  that  department.  Under  such  conditions, 
men  of  first-rate  ability  would  seldom  be  attracted  to  or 
retained  In  station  work. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

J.  H.  Brigham,  ) 
Leonard  Rhone,  >  Committee 
John  Trimble,  ) 


Advancing  the  Raisin-Growers'  Movement. 

In  our  report  of  the  recent  convention  at  Fresno  for  the 
commercial  organization  of  the  raisin  interest  we  noted  the 
fact  that  local  efforts  were  to  be  made  to  win  support  to  the 
movement.  The  following  from  the  Hanford  Journal  of 
last  week  shows  how  the  matter  was  presented  in  that  im- 
portant producing  district: 

The  main  question  among  raisin-growers  is  whether  or 
not  they  shall  unite  to  form  a  Central  California  Raisin  As- 
sociation. A  meetimg  was  held  at  Baker's  Hall  on  last 
Saturday,  and  the  question  was  ably  presented  by  E.  A. 
Adams,  secretary  ot  the  State  Fruit  Exchange,  and  by 
Frank  Rowell  of  Fresno.  Mr.  Adams  represents  particu- 
larly the  Santa  Clara  Fruit  producers,  and  is  at  work  with 
a  view  of  uniting  the  various  fruit  districts  of  the  whole 
State  in  a  common  bond  of  interest.  The  main  object  of 
the  State  Exchange  is  to  bear  the  burden  of  getting  infor- 
mation about  the  quantity  and  quality  of  fruit  products 
throughout  the  United  States,  and  to  issue  bulletins  to  all 
fruit  producing  people  of  the  State  giving  them  the  infor- 
mation as  a  basis  of  action  in  the  handling  and  sale  of 
fruit.  This  information  is  intended  as  a  guide  to  enable 
local  corporations  to  conduct  the  business,  fix  prices  and 
sell  their  fruits  understandingly.  This  information  must 
come  from  Michigan,  Delaware,  Florida  and  all  other  fruit- 
growing States  when  fruit  Is  raised  for  the  market.  It  costs 
money  to  get  reliable  information,  pay  for  telegrams,  print- 
ing circulars,  hire  clerks  and  pay  postage.  By  uniting,  the 
fruit-producers  can  get  this  information  sent  to  a  common 
center,  and  have  it  distributed  to  them  systematically,  very 
cheaply;  in  fact,  it  is  the  only  way  to  do  It  well  and  reliably. 
Mr.  Adams'  plan  is  for  the  State  Fruit  Exchange  to  deal 
with  local  corporations  instead  of  with  individuals  scattered 
all  over  the  State.  The  State  Exchange  also  seeks  to  give 
information  and  assistance  in  the  matter  of  buying  boxes 
and  fruit-packing  supplies.  Mr.  Adams'  estimate  of  the 
expense  of  getting  this  information  is  one-half  of  one  per 
cent  of  the  fruit  output,  which  is  to  be  reached  by  local 
associations  taking  stock  in  the  State  Exchange.  Mr. 
Adams  says  that  it  takes  preparation  to  sell  goods,  and,  to 
sell  1000  carloads,  much  more  preparation  than  to  sell  10 
carloads.  To  sell  requires  time  and  money  to  know  how; 
it  is  a  business  that  men  working  singly  and  alone  cannot 
do  so  cheaply  and  well  as  by  organization.  Do  not  hire  a 
man  to  sell  for  you  and  then  hire  money  of  him.  Pay  bim 
for  his  work  and  make  bim  pay  you  for  your  goods.  The 
argument  is  largely  in  favor  of  organization;  every  phase 
of  it  is  reasonable;  then  why  should  producers  hesitate  to 
unite  as  one  man  and  compel  a  fair  price,  and  even  if  the 
price  be  low  to  get  that  price  in  money  when  the  goods  are 
parted  with. 

Mr.  Rowell  of  Fresno  spoke  briefly  and  pointedly  on  the 
question  of  packing  and  selling  raisins,  which  is  the  all- 
important  one  to  the  people  of  Fresno,  Madera,  Kings, 
Tulare  and  Kern  counties.  If  these  five  counties  can  unite 
solidly  in  what  is  to  be  called  the  "Central  California 
Raisin  Association,"  they  can  govern  the  substantial  output 
of  raisins  in  the  State.  Mr.  Rowell  said  if  80  per  cent  of 
the  growers  could  be  secured  the  association  would  be 
formed;  if  not,  it  would  be  thrown  overboard,  as  there  was 
no  use  of  an  association  with  any  considerable  number  of 
growers  outside  to  sell  at  ruinous  prices  and  on  consign- 
ment to  enable  brokers  and  comrrisslonmen  to  dictate  me 
prices.    There  were  about  30  growers  present,  and  the 


meeting  seemed  to  be  a  quiet  one  but  very  thoughtful. 
Growers  seemed  to  be  studying  carefully  the  question  as  to 
whether  they  would  go  into  an  association  or  not.  Without 
an  organization  things  look  blue  indeed;  to  join  an  or- 
ganization requires  an  obligation  of  every  member  to  stand 
by  the  terms  of  agreement,  and  on  this  point  some  feel 
delicate  about  tying  up  what  seems  to  be  their  liberty  in 
their  private  business.  There  seems  to  be  a  distrust  to  a 
certain  extent  about  an  association  being  able  to  hold  to- 
gether against  the  assaults  of  manipulators  outside.  This 
feeling  is  strongly  confronted  by  the  well-known  rule  of  the 
past  that  the  manipulators  will  slaughter  the  business  if  an 
organization  is  not  made.  Without  organization  it  is  a 
fight  in  which  the  producers  have  no  weapons;  with  organ- 
ization it  will  be  a  fight  in  which  the  producers'  victory  will 
depend  on  their  ability  to  stand  firmly  united  to  succeed  in 
a  common  cause. 


Florida's  Experience  in  Orange  Selling. 

The  Florida  Times-Union  of  the  15th  ult.,  reviewing  the 
causes  that  are  ruining  the  orange-growers  of  that  State, 
finds  the  same  condition  of  things  there  that  makes  the 
raisin-growers  of  California  combine  and  seek  a  new 
method  of  marketing  their  crop.    The  Times-Union  says: 

The  orange-growers  of  Florida  are  confronted  with  a 
very  serious  condition.  The  present  crop  has  been  sold 
for  just  about  enough  to  pay  expenses.  The  commission 
men  and  the  transportation  companies  alone  have  made 
money.    In  the  division  the  growers  got  practically  nothing. 

And  the  orange  crop  is  getting  larger  and  larger  every 
year.  It  is  growing  much  more  rapidly  than  the  demand 
for  oranges.  This  state  of  affairs  threatens  lower  prices 
for  the  future.  Under  present  circumstances,  the  industry 
will  soon  wreck  itself  by  its  growth. 

The  situation  is  worthy  of  the  most  serious  consideration. 
We  think  the  chief  trouble  is  in  the  way  the  crop  is  mar- 
keted. Every  other  crop  in  the  world  except  Florida  fruit 
and  vegetables  is  sold  within  a  few  miles  of  the  place  of  its 
production.  Purchasers  pay  the  freight  and  must  make  a 
profit  above  it.  The  system  of  promiscuous  consignments 
is  ruining  the  State. 

How  can  orange-growers  expect  to  make  anything  on 
their  fruit  when  they  ship  it  to  be  sold  by  rival  consignees 
who  have  not  invested  one  cent  In  it  except  for  the  freight. 
If  the  freight  is  55  cents  per  box,  they  can  sell  it  for  60  and 
make  their  commission;  and,  competing  with  each  other, 
they  have  to  cut  prices.  Whose  prices  are  they  cutting  ? 
Not  their  own.  They  are  not  losing  their  own  money,  but 
the  money  of  the  consigners.  They  must  sell  to  make  a 
commission.  If  they  do  not  cut  prices  the  fruit  may  spoil 
on  their  hands.  They  sell  for  any  amount  that  will  pay 
freight  and  a  decent  commission.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
they  get  such  low  prices. 

The  orange-growers  must  sell  at  home  or  at  least  aban- 
don promiscuous  consignments.  They  ought  not  to  com- 
pete with  each  other  and  throw  their  business  into  the 
hands  of  unknown  men  who  have  no  pecuniary  interest  in 
it  beyond  their  commissions.  They  must  unite  to  stop  this 
reckless  competition.    They  can  stop  it  in  no  other  way. 

The  present  year's  average  crop  Is  not  worth  more  than 
$3,500,000  to  the  growers.  Take  the  expenses  of  picking, 
packing,  sizing,  hauling,  freight  and  commission  from  this 
and  it  leaves  practically  nothing.  At  retail  prices  the  crop 
will  sell  for  at  least  $8,750,000.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  all  expenses  are  paid  out  of  the  $3,500,000.  There  is 
a  profit  of  over  $5,000,000  to  those  who  handle  oranges  be- 
sides the  expenses  named,  while  the  profit  to  the  grower  is 
not  one-fifth  of  that  amount. 

Where  can  a  crop  be  found  that  yields  as  little  in  pro- 
portion to  the  ultimate  value  to  the  producer  ?  This  can 
all  be  rectified  by  co-operation  for  better  methods,  and  In 
no  other  way. 


The  Eastern  Peach  Crop. 

Reports,  says  the  Farmers'  Review  of  Chicago,  from  the 
peach-growing  section  of  Kentucky  and  southern  Indiana, 
indicate  loss  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  on  that 
crop  by  the  fickleness  of  the  winter  weather.  The  early 
part  of  January  was  warm  and  spring-like,  causing  the  buds 
to  swell  so  that  last  week's  severe  cold  snap  resulted  in  al- 
most total  destruction  of  the  prospective  crop.  One  grower 
in  Pulaski  county,  Ky.,  who  sold  $20,000  worth  last  season, 
expects  scarcely  enough  to  pay  for  gathering  the  fruit  this 
season.  State  Senator  Joseph  McCann  of  Trimble  county 
reports  that,  notwithstanding  the  annual  crop  of  that  county 
is  valued  at  $300,000,  there  will  be  practically  no  peaches 
grown  there  this  year.  The  apple  and  other  fruit  crops  are 
also  damaged  to  a  considerable  extent,  but  not  to  such  an 
extent  as  that  of  peaches. 

A  dispatch  from  Washington  gives  some  statistics  of 
the  government  seed  business.  Every  member  and  Sen- 
ator is  allowed  20,000  packages,  which  aggregates  8,000,- 
000  of  packages  that  are  sent  out  yearly.  These  seeds  fill 
70,000  large  mail  sacks.  The  seeds  are  intended  for  ex- 
perimental purposes  only.  Those  who  receive  them  are 
expected  to  make  reports  to  the  department,  and  on  these 
results  the  department  relies  to  a  considerable  extent  in 
its  recommendations  when  asked  what  varieties  of  veg- 
etables and  fruits  should  be  grown  by  farmers.  The  dis- 
patch also  remarks  that  unfortunately  many  people  think 
they  know  a  better  use  to  which  to  put  them,  and  resort 
to  many  tricks  to  secure  large  quantities,  which  thev  seek 
to  use  to  plant  their  gardens  for  market  purposes.  We  did 
not  suppose  market  gardeners  had  confidence  enough  in 
government  seeds  to  base  a  crop  venture  upon  them.  This 
is  the  business  which  Secretary  Morton  thinks  should  be 
radically  changed,  and  we  think  he  is  right.  It  is  an- 
nounced that  seeds  will  no  longer  be  sent  to  personal  ap- 
plicants from  the  department.  The  whole  distribution 
this  year  will  be  through  Congressmen. 
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My  Sweetheart. 

Her  beigbt?    Perhaps  you'd  deem  ber  tail- 
To  be  exact,  just  five  feet  seven; 

Her  arching  feet  are  not  too  small, 
Her  gleaming  eyes  are  bits  of  heaven. 

Slim  are  her  hands,  yet  not  too  wee— 
I  could  not  fancy  useless  fingers; 

Her  hands  are  all  that  hands  should  be, 
And  own  a  touch  whose  memory  lingers. 

The  hue  that  lights  her  oval  cheeks 

Recalls  the  pink  that  tints  a  cherry; 
Upon  her  chin  a  dimple  speaks 

A  disposition  blithe  and  merry. 
Her  laughter  ripp'es  like  a  brook — 

Its  sound  a  heart  of  stone  would  soften. 
Though  sweetness  shines  in  every  look, 

Her  laugh  is  never  loud  nor  often. 

Though  golden  locks  have  won  renown' 

With  bards,  I  never  heed  their  raving; 
The  girl  I  love  hath  locks  of  brown, 

Not  tight'y  curled,  but  gently  waving. 
Her  mouth  ?    Perhaps  you'd  term  it  large — 

Is  firmly  moulded,  full  and  curving; 
Her  quiet  lips  are  Cupid's  charge, 

But  in  the  cause  of  truth  unswerving. 

Though  little  of  her  neck  is  seen, 

That  little  is  both  smooth  and  sightly 
And  fair  as  marble  is  its  sheen, 

Above  her  bodice  gleaming  whitely. 
Her  nose  is  just  the  proper  size, 

Without  a  trace  of  upward  turning; 
Her  shell-like  ears  are  wee  and  wise, 

The  tongue  of  scandal  ever  spurning. 

In  mirth  and  woe  ber  voice  is  low, 

Her  c*lm  demeanor  never  fluttered; 
Her  every  accent  seems  to  go 

Straight  to  one's  heart  as  ooon  as  uttered. 
She  ne'er  coquets  as  others  do; 

Her  tender  heart  would  nevir  let  her. 
Where  does  she  dwell  ?    I  would  I  knew  I 

As  yet,  alas,  I've  never  met  her  ! 

— Samuel  Minturn  Peck. 


Tears. 

There  be  three  hundred  different  ways  and  more 
Of  speaking,  but  of  weeping  only  one; 

And  that  one  way  the  wide  world  o'er  and  o'er, 
Is  known  by  all,  tho'  it  is  taught  by  none. 

No  man  is  master  of  this  ancient  lore, 
And  no  man  pupil.    Every  simpleton 

Can  weep  as  well  as  any  sage.    The  man 

Does  it  no  better  than  the  infant  can. 

The  first  thing  all  men  learn  is  how  to  speak, 
Yet  understand  they  not  each  other's  speech; 

But  tears  are  neither  Latin  nor  yet  Greek, 

Nor  prose,  nor  verse.    The  language  that  they 
teach 

Is  universal.    Cleopatra's  cheek 

They  decked  with  pearls  no  richer  than  from  each 
Of  earth's  innumerable  mourners  fall 
Unstudied,  yet  correctly  classical. 

Tears  are  the  oldest  and  the  commonest 
Of  all  things  upon  earth,  and  yet  how  new 

The  tale  each  time  told  by  them  1    How  unblessed 
Were  life's  hard  way  without  their  heavenly  dew; 

Joy  borrows  them  from  Grief;  Faith  trembles  lest 
She  lose  them;  even  Hope  herself  smiles  tbro' 

The  rainbow  they  make  round  ber  as  they  fall. 

And  Death,  that  cannot  weep,  sets  weeping  all. 

— Robert,  Earl  of  Lytton. 


How  Jube  Saved  the  Turkey. 


T  was  on  the  4th  of  January, 
in  the  year  1781,  that  the 
traitor  Benedict  Arnold  invaded 


Virginia  and  landed  his  British 
troops  at  Westover,  on  the  James 
river.  Sending  the  greater  part 
of  these  to  surprise  and  burn  Richmond,  he 
remained  with  a  small  force  at  Westover, 
where  the  red-coated  troopers  dispersed 
themselves  in  squads  about  the  neighbor- 
hood, foraging  and  destroying  property. 

Among  the  places  which  they  visited  was 
Clinchwood,  the  home  of  Col.  Lightfoot,  ten 
miles  from  Westover.  The  colonel  was  ab- 
sent at  the  time,  having,  immediately  upon 
learning  of  the  landing  of  the  British,  has- 
tened to  muster  his  militia  men  at  the  county 
court  house,  at  the  same  time  taking  with 
him  his  wife  and  children  to  a  place  of 
greater  safety. 

The  only  one  of  his  family  who  remained 
was  his  sister,  Miss  Judith,  who  had  long 
been  confined  to  her  room,  but  refused  to  be 
removed,  saying  that  the  soldiers  would  not 
be  cowardly  enough  to  molest  an  infirm  old 
woman. 

.  So  she  was  left  to  the  care  of  the  servants 
and  the  housekeeper,  Miss  Becky  Turner, 
who  boldly  declared  that  "  she  had  never 
been  afraid  of  mortal  man,"  and  that,  if  the 
soldiers  attempted  to  enter  the  house,  she 
would  fire  upon  them  with  an  old  horse- 
pistol,  of  which  she  had  possessed  herself. 

It  happened  that  upon  this  day  the  family 
had  intended  having  a  fine,  fat  turkey  for 
dinner,  and  when  the  alarm  of  "  redcoats 
coming  ! "  had  been  given,  the  black  cook 
had  just  placed  the  fowl  on  the  spit  before 
the  kitchen  fire  and  ordered  Jube,  her  16- 
year-old  grandson,  to  attend  to  it. 

But  when  the  scarlet-clad  troopers  were 


seen  galloping  up  the  avenue,  with  carbines 
and  sword-scabbards  glistening  in  the  sun 
a  panic  seized  the  servants,  and  they  all  fled 
into  the  near  woods,  followed  by  Miss 
Becky,  who  forgot  all  about  her  valorous  in 
tentions.  Only  Miss  Judith  and  Jube  re 
mained  on  the  place. 

Jube  had  no  idea  of  deserting  his  post 
He  was  the  regular  tarn-spit,  and  he  knew 
that  when  such  an  important  task  as  this 
was  intrusted  to  him,  his  duty  was  to  remain 
seated  on  his  three-legged  stool  and  turn 
and  baste  the  roast  until  it  was  properly 
done;  and  he  also  knew,  for  he  had  heard 
Miss  Judith  and  the  housekeeper  discussing 
the  subject,  that  this  particular  turkey  was 
to  be  sent  that  night  to  the  "  cross-roads," 
where  it  might  possibly  reach  Col.  Lightfoot 
in  time  for  supper,  for  dinner  he  would  have 
none;  and,  as  Jube  was  very  much  attached 
to  his  master,  he  was  anxious  that  he  should 
not  miss  his  supper. 

Through  the  open  door  of  the  kitchen, 
which  stood  in  the  rear  of  the  house,  he 
could  see  the  approach  of  the  troopers  and 
hear  their  loud  voices  and  footsteps  as  they 
entered  the  house  and  went  clattering  about 
the  rooms  in  search  of  booty. 

He  even  distinguished  Miss  Judith's  quav- 
ering tones  as  she  prayed  that  the  roof 
might  not  be  burned  over  her  head;  and 
then  suddenly  the  kitchen  door  was  dark 
ened  and  three  red-coated  soldiers  stood 
there  staring  about  them. 

"  Hello  !"  said  one  of  these,  a  tall,  slim 
man,  who  wore  the  uniform  of  a  sergeant. 
"  Say,  boy  !  got  anything  here  to  eat  ?  I'm 
as  hungry  as  a  wolf  !" 

'  Nuffin  but  dis  'ere  tuckey,  sar,"  replied 
Jube,  a  little  frightened;  "an*  'twon't  be 
done  in  nigh  on  two  hours." 

"  It  won't,  eh  ?"  replied  the  disappointed 
trooper. 

And  just  then  a  voice  called  from  without: 
"  Ho,  there,  sergeant !   The  captain  or 
ders  that  we  hurry  on  to  the  Womack  planta 
tion  at  once.    They  say  the  rebel  militia  are 
mustering  above.    We  can  stop  here  on  our 
way  back,  but  there's  better  foraging  at 
Womack's." 
The  sergeant  turned  quickly  to  Jube. 
"  See  here,  boy  !  You  have  that  turkey 
done  in  good  time,  and  keep  it  for  me,  and 
vou'll  get  a  silver  shilling  for  your  pains 
You  hear?" 
"  Yes,  sar,"  assured  Jube. 
But  no  sooner  were  the  unwelcome  vis- 
itors gone  than  he  set  his  brain  to  work 
to  devise  some  plan  by  which  the  tnrkey 
might  be  saved  for  his  master's  supper. 

Finally,  he  decided  to  hide  it,  and  the 
place  which  appeared  to  him  to  be  the  best 
for  the  purpose  was  the  meat-house,  a  square 
structure  near  the  kitchen,  built  of  solid  logs 
and  with  no  opening  save  the  door. 

Accordingly,  when  the  turkey  was  nicely 
browned,  Jube  wrapped  it  carefully  in  a 
white  napkin,  and,  with  the  aid  of  a  kitchen 
chair,  placed  it  on  a  shelf  in  the  meat-house, 
just  under  the  roof,  where  it  was  quite  out  of 
sight. 

Then  he  retired,  taking  the  chair  with 
him,  and  had  hardly  time  to  turn  the  great 
iron  key  In  the  lock  when  his  ears  were 
greeted  with  the  noise  of  the  returning 
troopers. 

They  were  coming  down  the  public  road, 
accompanied  by  a  drove  of  cattle  and  sev- 
eral wagons  of  forage  and  provisions  stolen 
from  the  rich  Womack  plantation. 

Apparently  they  considered  that  they  had 
done  business  enough  for  one  day,  or  else 
were  anxious  to  get  their  booty  safe  to  camp, 
for  they  marched  quietly  past  the  great  gate 
at  the  end  of  the  avenue,  going  toward 
Westover. 

But  as  the  last  stragglers  were  passing, 
three  men  detached  themselves  from  the 
rest,  and  came  riding  rapidly  toward  the 
house. 

Jube  recognized  the  foremost.  It  was  the 
sergeant,  and  he  was  coming  after  the 
turkey.  Indeed,  he  called  out  before  he 
reached  the  house  : 

"  Hello,  boy  !   Got  that  turkey  ready  ?" 

Jube  thought  it  no  harm  to  tell  a  lie  in  so 
good  a  cause,  so  he  answered  promptly  : 

"  Yes,  sar,    It  done  cooked  an'  eat  up." 

"  You  black  rascal,  you  don't  mean  to  say 
that  you  and  the  old  woman  have  eaten  up 
that  turkey?" 

"  He's  lying  !"  said  one  of  the  men. 

"  Look  here,  you  scamp  !  If  you  don't 
get  that  turkey  in  half  a  minute,  I  will  run 
my  sword  through  you  !" 

This  threat,  with  the  sight  of  the  drawn 
sword,  was  more  than  Jube  could  stand. 
With  chattering  teeth  and  bulging  eyes,  he 
led  the  way  to  the  meat-house,  and,  unlock- 
ng  the  door,  pointed  to  the  shelf. 

"  Tuckey's  up  dar,"  he  said. 

And  the  sergeant  stepped  within  and 
reached  up  for  the  prize,  but  it  proved  to  be 
beyond  his  reach. 

"Here,  Grasty,  lend  us  a  back  !"  he  called 
hastily. 


And  Jube,  despite  his  fear,  almost  grinned 
as  be  saw  one  of  the  men — a  stout  fello 
stoop  over  with  his  hands  on  his  knees 
while  the  tall  and  slim  sergeant  cautiously 
mounted  upon  his  back. 

"  Well,"  he  exclaimed,  as  he  drew  for 
ward  the  turkey,  "  it  smells  good  enough  to 
set  before  a  king  !  And  here  are  some  fine 
hams,  though  not  cooked.  I  say,  Canley," 
he  called  to  the  third  man,  who  had  re 
mained  outside,  mounted,  "  step  here  and 
take  away  as  many  of  these  hams  as  you 
can  carry  ! " 

At  this  moment  a  sudden  idea  flashed 
upon  Jube's  mind.  All  three  of  the  men 
were  In  the  meat-house,  and  he  stood  out 
side  with  his  hand  upon  the  key. 

Quick  as  a  flash  he  slammed  the  door, 
turned  the  key  in  the  lock,  and  then,  half 
exultant  and  half  terror-stricken  at  his  own 
bold  deed,  rushed  Into  the  house  and  told 
Miss  Judith  what  he  had  done. 

Indeed  she  might  have  guessed  It  from 
the  sound  of  the  heavy  blows  showered  upon 
the  door  by  the  entrapped  raiders. 

"  Ride,  Jube  !  "  she  cried,  eagerly.  "  Take 
one  of  the  horses,  and  ride  for  your  life  to 
Cross  Keys  !  Tell  the  first  man  that  you 
see  to  hurry  up  here  and  take  those  British 
prisoners.  But,  say  1 "  she  added,  as  the 
boy  was  hastening  to  obey.  "  Push  my  big 
easy  chair  up  to  the  window  there,  and  give 
me  the  horse  pistol.  Now " — and  she  raised 
her  voice  loud  enough  for  the  men  to  hear 
"  if  they  get  out  I  will  shoot  the  first  who 
makes  his  appearance." 

But  the  door  of  the  meat-house  was  strong 
and  resisted  the  efforts  of  the  prisoners  to 
break  it  down.  Then  they  began  to  hack 
around  the  lock  with  their  swords;  but  long 
before  they  had  made  any  impression,  Jube 
had  reached  Cross  Keys  and  told  his  story 
to  the  vidette  whom  he  found  posted  there, 
and  who  Immediately  rode  off  to  Col.  Light- 
foot, who  was  not  far  away. 

And  so  it  happened  that  in  less  than  an 
hour  after  they  had  found  themselves,  as 
one  of  the  militiamen  expressed  it,  "trapped 
like  rats "  in  a  meat-house,  Arnold's  three 
red-coated  troopers  were  confronted  by  Col. 
Lightfoot  himself,  with  a  dozen  followers, 
and  ordered  to  surrender. 

They  obeyed  with  a  very  ill  grace;  and  as 
the  sergeant  gave  up  his  arms,  his  eyes  fell 
upon  Jube,  who,  being  still  mounted  upon 
that  officer's  own  horse,  was  looking  on  with 
an  expression  of  the  most  intense  satisfac- 
tion. Meeting  the  trooper's  ferocious  glance, 
Jube  bent  forward  and  Inquired  eagerly: 
"  Is  you  all  done  eat  up  dat  tuckey?" 
Fortunately  for  the  colonel's  supper,  the 
prisoners  had  been  too  intent  upon  endeavor- 
ing to  escape  to  think  of  gratifying  their  ap- 
petite; and  Jube  brought  forth  the  turkey  in 
triumph,  delighted  with  his  master's  praises 
of  his  performances. 

The  sergeant  was  heard  to  remark  to  his 
two  fellow-prisoners  that  he  would  rather 
have  died  than  been  taken  prisoner  by  a 
negro  boy,  and  stood  guard  over  by  an  old 
woman. 

Next  day  Arnold  and  bis  men  returned 
from  their  successful  raid  against  Rich- 
mond, and  for  some  reason  he  cut  short  bis 
campaign  In  Virginia  and  started  away  for- 
ever from  southern  shores. 

Nine  months  after,  the  British  army  under 
Cotnwallis  surrendered  to  Gen.  Washing- 
ton at  Yorktown,  in  Virginia. 

Jube  lived  to  a  great  age  in  the  family  of 
his  kind  owners,  and  his  chief  delight  was  to 
relate  to  the  children,  with  whom  he  was  al- 
ways a  favorite,  how  he  once  made  prisoners 
of  three  British  soldiers  and  saved  a  roast 
turkey  for  his  master's  supper. — Golden 
Days. 

Majority  Rule  Unfair. 
For  myself  I  do  not  see  how  the  doctrine 
of  majority  rule  can  be  defended  from  a 
philosophic  standpoint.  There  is  no  real 
reason  why  one-half  plus  one  of  the  members 
of  a  community  should  have  the  right  to  pass 
laws  over  the  heads  of  one-half  minus  one. 
In  reality  majority  rule  is  a  mere  makeshift. 
As  soon  as  the  divine  right  of  kings  was 
abolished,  the  human  right  of  majorities  was 
invented.  At  the  same  time,  majority  rule 
has  so  far  been  considered  indispensable  in 
democracies.  It  has  been  used  as  an  ex- 
pedient for  arriving  at  an  approximate  idea 
of  the  public  weal.  Above  all,  it  has  been 
thought  necessary  in  the  orderly  conduct  of 
public  business. 

Our  laws  are  actually  made  by  a  small 
minority  of  people.  No  one  who  has  not 
analyzed  the  statistics  of  our  election  re- 
turns, whether  State  or  federal,  can  form  any 
Idea  of  what  a  sham  our  whole  electoral  sys- 
tem really  is. 

In  the  election  of  congressmen  in  1892, 
there  were  polled  in  round  numbers  12,000,000 
votes.  Of  these  6,500,000  elected  the  356 
members  to  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  remaining  5,500,000  being  unrepresented. 


A  bare  majority  of  the  356  members  repre- 
sents only  21.4  per  cent  of  the  citizens  who 
voted  at  the  election. 

These  figures  show  that  a  vast  minority  of 
the  voters  of  the  United  States  were  practi- 
cally disfranchised  in  1892.  Furthermore, 
that  these  voters  are  now  not  only  unrepre- 
sented, but  actually  misrepresented  by  their 
opponents  elected  from  their  districts.  It 
also  follows  from  these  figures  that  there  are 
millions  of  American  citizens  who  suffer  from 
"  taxation  without  representation,"  who  have 
nothing  to  say  in  regard  to  the  laws  which 
govern  them.  Women  have  always  been  de- 
barred from  exercising  their  political  rights, 
but  it  appears  that  men,  too,  are  exposed  to 
the  same  injustice. 

A  great  deal  remains  to  be  done  before 
democracy  can  become  anything  but  a  mere 
name  in  this  country.  Accepting  the  princi- 
ple of  majority  rule  as  necessary,  if  some* 
times  faulty,  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  give 
minorities  a  chance  to  have  their  say  in  our 
Legislatures  by  adopting  some  form  of  pro- 
portional representation.  Four  cantons  of 
Switzerland  now  have  the  free-list  system  in 
active  operation.  It  would  be  a  pity  if  we  in 
this  country  could  not  keep  up  with  our  little 
sister  republic  in  the  race  for  pure  politics. — 
W.  D.  McCrackan  in  the  Boston  Globe. 


Andrew  Bllson  on  Fools. 
When  I  say  fools  I  want  to  be  taken  as  I 
mean;  the  kind  of  fools  I  have  in  my  mind 
ain't  the  poor  unfortunates  born  without  any 
brains,  neither  is  it  the  dumb  fools  that  rock 
the  boat,  or  didn't  know  It  was  loaded,  or 
drink  a  quart  of  whisky  or  ice  water  on  a 
bet,  or  jump  off  a  high  bridge,  or  go  over 
Niagara  Falls  in  a  bar'l.  I'm  sorry  for  the 
first  kind;  the  last  ain't  worth  much  thought. 

Thomas  Carlyle  said  once,  "  England  has 
twenty-two  million  people;  pretty  nearly  all 
fools,"  and  I  guess  what  he  said  about  his 
own  country  would  fit  In  middlin'  well  in  all 
ages  and  in  all  countries.  I  hold  that  there 
ain't  many  people  so  well  balanced  that  they 
don't  make  fools  of  themselves  sometimes. 
King  Solomon  has  come  down  to  us  as  the 
wisest  man.  Tradition  has  it  that  he 
couldn't  carry  all  his  wisdom  around  with 
him,  so  he  kept  a  good  deal  of  it  in  big 
cedar  of  Lebanon  chests  in  the  wisdom 
cellar.  I  don't  think  he  always  carried  the 
key  to  that  cellar,  or  he  never  would  have 
been  fool  enough  to  marry  seven  hundred 
different  women. 

Alexander  the  Great  belongs  to  the  kind 
of  fools  that  drink  on  a  wager,  so  he  ain't 
worthy  of  consideration.  Everybody  is 
willin'  to  own  that  Julius  Cjesar  was  quite 
a  man;  as  a  writer,  an  orator,  a  statesman, 
an  emperor  and  a  general  he  took  In  pretty 
much  everything  he  came  to,  including  a 
good  share  of  Gaul;  yet  with  all  his  talents 
and  his  liberal  amount  of  Gaul,  he  was  fool 
enough  to  think  he  could  tyrannize  over  the 
Romans,  but  got  stuck,  and  Brutally  stuck, 
too,  for  his  foolishness. 

Marc  Antony  was  next  to  get  stuck;  first 
on  Cleopatra,  then  bn  the  point  of  his  own 
sword.  N.  B.:  This  sort  of  fool  has  always 
been  common. 

Queen  Elizabeth  was  considered  a  very 
capable  sovereign,  but  she  was  foolish 
enough  to  think  she  was  handsome,  just 
because  her  courtiers  told  her  she  was; 
which  makes  me  think  of  a  later  English 
queen  who  deluded  herself  Into  the  idea  that 
she  could  write  books,  one  of  which,  at  least, 
is  a  regular"  Brown  "  study.  George  Wash- 
ington has  never  been  accused  of  being 
foolish,  but  it  certainly  looked  a  little  that 
way  when  he  once  kept  his  servant,  Bishop, 
holding  his  horse  all  day  in  front  of  a  house 
while  he  danced  attendance  upon  a  pretty 
girl  whom  he  had  never  seen  before.  This 
case  was  rendered  all  the  worse  for  George 
from  the  fact  that  the  girl  didn't  care  a  rap 
for  him  nor  his  Bishop.  The  truth  being 
that  she  never  thought  of  the  future  great 
man  in  connection  with  a  Bishop  or  indeed 
any  sort  of  a  clergyman.  He  had  other 
lamentable  weaknesses,  too,  this  semi- 
sainted  hero  of  ours,  being  possessed  of  an 
ungovernable  temper,  and  when  in  a  rage 
acting  more  like  a  fool  than  anything  else. 

'*  Fools  are  my  theme!"  shrieked  Lord 
Byron;  "the  Scotch  are  all  fools,  especially 
Walter  Scott;"  then  he  proceeded  to  show 
the  whole  world  what  an  unmitigated  fool 
be  could  make  of  himself  in  his  private  life, 
crowning  it  all  by  swimming  the  Hellespont, 
just  to  convince  people  that  Leander  was 
only  an  ordinary  one-horse  swimmer  and 
very  much  a  fool  for  making  such 
a  noise  about  the  simple  feat  of 
smimming  a  mile  or  two  that  he  might 
have  the  pleasure  of  making  love  to  Hero 
for  a  few  minutes.  There  ain't  been 
a  man  or  woman  among  all  the  celebrated 
characters  of  history  so  well  balanced  that 
they  didn't  make  fools  of  themselves  some- 
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times.  If  one  attempted  to  tell  all  he  knew 
about  great  fools,  he  wouldn't  have  much 
time  left  to  devote  to  the  foolishness  of  com- 
mon every-day  mortals.  I  have  merely 
mentioned  a  few  of  the  greatest  ones,  to  sort 
of  lead  down  to  the  types  which  we  see  and 
mingle  with  every  day.  If  I  am  permitted, 
I  will  discuss  the  subject  further  in  another 
paper. — Andiew  Bilson. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 
In  packing  bottles  or  canned  fruit  for 
moving,  slip  a  rubber  band  over  the  body  of 
them. 

Never  slice  apples  for  making  pies;  quar- 
ter and  core,  and  if  an  apple  is  large  cut 
each  quarter  in  two  pieces. 

Sift  a  tablespoonful  of  pulverized  sugar 
over  the  top  of  two-crust  pies  before  baking, 
and  see  how  delicious  it  makes  them. 

Nothing  will  give  such  a  polish  to  glass, 
even  the  finest,  as  slightly  moist  newspaper 
to  wash  it,  and  dry  newspaper  to  give  the 
finishing  touches. 

Piano  keys  yellow  with  age  can  be  cleaned 
by  a  dilution  of  one  ounce  of  nitric  acid  in 
ten  ounces  of  soft  water.  Apply  with  a 
brush  and  wash  off  with  flannel. 

After  thoroughly  sweeping  a  dingy  carpet, 
wipe  it  with  a  damp  cloth  partially  wrung 
out  of  a  mixture  of  water  and  ox  gall  In  the 
proportion  of  two  tablespoonfuls  of  the  latter 
to  a  gallon  of  lukewarm  water. 

To  cleanse  glass  bottles  that  have  held 
oil,  place  ashes  in  each  bottle  and  immerse 
in  cold  water,  thea  heat  the  water  gradually 
until  it  boils;  after  boiling  an  hour  let  them 
remain  till  cold.  Then  wash  the  bottles  in 
soapsuds  and  rinse  in  clear  water. 

A  water  cooler  to  set  over  a  pitcher  or  a 
goblet  may  be  made  by  inserting  an  inter- 
lining of  cork  into  a  high  Turkish  fez.  Of 
course,  It  must  be  taken  to  pieces  and  re- 
made, but  the  result,  when  accomplished, 
will  be  found  to  be  very  like  those  coolers 
imported  from  India. 

Steel  knives  or  other  articles  which  have 
become  rusty  should  be  rubbed  with  a  little 
sweet  oil,  then  left  for  a  day  or  two  in  a  dry 
place,  and  then  rubbed  with  finely  powdered, 
unslacked  lime  until  every  vestige  of  the 
rust  has  disappeared,  and  kept  in  a  dry 
place  wrapped  up  in  a  bit  of  flannel. 

A  bit  of  peppermint  lozenge  just  before 
going  on  Is  Lillian  Blauvelt's  preventive 
against  dry  palate,  or  any  other  salivatory 
trouble.  Every  one  knows  that  her  mellow 
notes  always  seem  to  ripple  from  a  well- 
oiled  throat.  She  gave  the  remedy  to  Cam- 
panari,  who  extols  it  highly.  It  may  come 
in  excellently  for  many  a  nervous,  dry- 
throathed  young  singer. 

When  putting  gloves  on,  always  begin  by 
buttoning  the  second  button;  then,  when 
bu ttomed  to  the  top,  you  can  easily  fasten 
the  first  button  without  tearing  the  kid. 
Never  remove  the  gloves  by  pulling  the  fin- 
gers, but  by  drawing  the  part  covering  the 
wrist  over  the  hand,  and  leave  them  thus 
wrong  side  out  for  tome  time  before  turning 
them  to  their  proper  shape.  Always  lay 
gloves  lengthwise;  never  roll  them. 

Simple  as  the  operation  may  seem,  there 
is  a  way  to  clean  windows  and  a  way  not  to 
clean  them.  The  following  suggestions 
may  be  of  use  to  some,  as  they  save  both 
time  and  labor:  Choose  a  time  when  the 
sun  does  not  shine  on  the  window,  else  it 
will  dry  streaked,  and  no  amount  of  rubbing 
can  prevent  it.  Brush  off  all  the  dust  inside 
and  out;  clean  the  woodwork  around  the 
glass  first.  Use  for  this  warm  water  and 
ammonia;  do  not  use  soap.  Wipe  dry  with 
cotton  cloth.  Do  not  use  linen,  as  It  leaves 
lint  on  the  glass  when  dry.  Polish  with  tis- 
sue or  old  newspaper. 

All  garments  should  be  thoroughly  aired 
after  wearing.  Under  no  circumstances 
should  they  be  hung  up  in  closets  or  folded 
away  in  drawers  until  they  have  had  every 
opportunity  of  drying  and  purifying  by  ex- 
posure to  the  open  window,  if  nothing  more. 
Even  a  bonnet  or  a  pair  of  gloves  should 
not  be  set  away  at  once,  after  the  fashion  of 
the  over  fastidious  who  cannot  bear  to  see 
an  article  out  of  place  for  a  moment.  If  the 
bedroom  is  not  also  a  sitting-room  this  may 
be  arranged  by  leaving  a  window  open  there 
all  through  the  day,  and  shutting  the  door 
upon  the  disorder,  which  is  the  highest  type 
of  neatness,  because  it  is  essential  to  wbole- 
someness  and  health. 


Man  (in  theater  to  woman  in  front): 
"  Madam,  I  paid  $1.50  for  this  seat,  and 
your  hat—"  Woman  (calmly):  "  That  hat 
cost  $25."  

The  Unmarried  One:  "  Jack  is  not  rich; 
but  then  one  in  moderate  circumstances  can 
be  happv.  Don't  you  think  so  ? "  The 
Married  One:   "  Yes,  but  not  two,  dear." 


A  Rlddle-Who  Will  Send  Us  the 
Answer? 

Many  years  ago  a  prominent  merchant  in 
Taunton  promised  an  eccentric  old  woman 
named  Lucy  King,  living  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, a  prize  if,  taking  her  subject  from  the 
Bible,  she  would  compose  a  riddle  which  he 
could  not  guess.  She  won  the  prize  with  the 
following: 

Adam,  God  made  out  of  dust, 
But  thought  best  to  make  me  first- 
So  I  was  made  before  the  man 
To  answer  God's  most  holy  plan. 

My  body  God  did  make  complete. 
But  without  arms  or  legs  or  leet; 
My  ways  and  acts  He  did  control, 
But  to  my  body  gave  no  soul. 

A  living  being  I  became, 
And  Adam  gave  to  me  a  name; 
I  from  his  presence  then  withdrew, 
And  more  of  Adam  never  knew. 

I  did  my  Maker's  law  obey 
Nor  from  it  ever  went  astray; 
Thousands  of  miles  I  go  in  fear, 
But  seldom  on  the  earth  appear. 

For  purpose  wise  which  God  did  see, 
He  put  a  living  soul  in  me; 
A  soul  from  me  my  God  did  claim, 
And  took  from  me  that  soul  again. 

For  when  from  me  the  soul  had  Red, 
I  was  the  same  as  when  first  made; 
And  without  hands  or  feet  or  soul, 
I  travel  on  from  pole  to  pole. 

I  labor  hard  by  day  and  night, 
To  fallen  man  I  give  great  light; 
Thousands  of  people  young  and  old 
Will  by  my  death  great  light  behold. 

No  right  or  wrong  can  I  conceive, 
The  Scriptures  I  cannot  believe; 
Although  my  name  therein  is  found, 
They  are  to  me  an  empty  sound. 

No  fear  of  death  doth  trouble  me, 
And  happiness  I  ne'er  shall  see; 
To  heaven  I  cannot  ever  go, 
Or  to  the  grave  or  hell  below. 

Now  when  these  lines  you  slowly  read, 
Go  search  your  Bible  with  full  speed, 
For  that  my  name's  recorded  there, 
I  honestly  to  you  declare. , 


Thoughtful  Paragraphs. 

The  devil  knew  not  what  he  did  when  he 
made  man  politic;  he  crossed  himself  by 
it. — Shakespeare. 

Do  not  accustom  yourself  to  consider 
debt  only  as  an  inconvenience;  you  will  find 
it  a  calamity. — Johnson. 

No  true  and  permanent  fame  can  be 
founded  except  in  labors  for  the  happiness 
and  good  of  mankind. — Charles  Sumner. 

If  your  eye  is  on  the  Eternal  your  intellect 
will  grow  and  yonr  opinions  and  actions 
have  a  beauty  which  no  learning  or  com 
bined  advantages  of  other  men  can  rival. — 
Emerson. 

In  troubled  water  you  can  scarce  see  your 
face,  or  see  it  very  little  till  the  water  be 
quiet  and  stand  still;  so  in  troubled  times 
you  can  see  little  truth;  when  times  are 
quiet  and  settled  then  truth  appears.— Sel 
den. 

I  have  sometimes  thought  if  the  sun  were 
an  intelligence  he  would  be  horribly  in- 
censed at  the  world  he  is  appointed  to  en- 
lighten; such  a  tale  of  ages,  exhibiting  a 
tiresome  repletion  of  stupidity,  follies  and 
crimes. — John  Foster. 

How  little  our  knowledge  of  mankind  is 
derived  from  intentional,  accurate  observa- 
tion. Most  of  it  has,  unsought,  found  its 
way  into  the  mind  from  the  continual 
presentation  of  the  objects  to  our  unthinking 
view.  It  is  a  knowledge  of  sensation  more 
than  reflection. — John  Foster. 

This  man,  we  say,  became  morally  great 
by  being  in  his  own  age  what  in  some  other 
ages  many  might  have  been,  a  genuine  man. 
His  grand  excellency  was  this,  that  he  was 
genuine.  As  his  primary  faculty,  the  founda- 
tions of  all  others,  was  intellect,  depth  and 
force  of  vision,  so  his  primary  virtue  was 
justice,  was  the  courage  to  be  just. — Carlyle 
on  Goethe. 

Do  good  and  leave  behind  you  a  monu- 
ment of  virtue  that  the  storms  of  time  can 
never  destroy.  Write  your  name  in  kind- 
ness, love  and  mercy  on  the  hearts  of  thou- 
sands you  come  in  contact  with,  year  by 
year;  you  will  never  be  forgotten — your 
name,  your  deeds,  will  be  as  legible  on  the 
hearts  you  leave  behind  as  the  stars  on  the 
brow  of  evening.  Good  deeds  will  shine  as 
the  stars  of  heaven. — Chalmers. 

Our  life  is  shaped,  our  character  and  des- 
tiny determined,  partly  by  things  which  we 
can  control  and  partly  by  things  which  we 
cannot.  It  is  of  the  former  class  that  we 
hear  most  from  our  moral  and  religious 
teachers.  Teachers  of  morals  and  religion 
must  appeal  to  men  as  free,  must  plead  with 
them  to  do  certain  things  and  to  abstain 
from  certain  other  things,  both  confessedly 
within  their  power.  —  President  Warren's 
Baccalaureate  before  Boston  University. 


Twenty-one. 


I  miss  the  patter  of  little  feet 

Upon  the  kitchen  floor, 
And  the  roguish  little  rat-a-tap 

Falling  upon  the  door, 
And  the  eager  shout  of  wild  delight 

As,  opening  it,  I  espied 
A  bright,  mischievous,  childish  face, 

Brown-cheeked  and  sunny-eyed. 

I  miss  the  hungry  call  for  bread; 

The  "  Mother,  I  want  a  string  I " 
The  ball  to  cover,  the  kite  to  paste, 

The  bells  on  the  sled  to  ring; 
The  garments  tore  in  the  daring  climb, 

The  shouts  of  exultant  glee 
And  the  headstrong,  boyish  wilfulness 

That  sometimes  fretted  me. 

I  miss  the  noisy,  boisterous  laugh, 

The  merry  whistled  tune; 
The  song  that  seemed  to  my  mother-ear 

As  sweet  as  a  bird  in  June. 
I  miss  the  form  that  bent  by  my  knee 

As  the  bed-time  hour  drew  near. 
And  a  murmuring  voice  that  softly  said 

Our  Father's  blessed  prayer. 

Later,  I  miss  at  evening-time 

A  boy  with  his  slate  and  book; 
The  pencil  click  and  the  thoughtful  face, 

With  its  sober,  earnest  look; 
The  flash  of  triumph  as,  fair  and  white, 

The  conquered  problem  stood, 
And  the  boyish  words  of  victory, 

"  I've  got  it  mother  I  Good  I " 

All  that  I  miss  I  cannot  tell, 

For  many,  many  a  thing 
Flashes  between  me  and  my  work 

On  memory's  flitting  wing; 
The  roguish  hands,  the  tattered  clothes, 

The  thoughtful  face  are  gone. 
1  Dead  ?  "  did  you  ask,  sir;  no,  thank  God  I 

But  you  see  he's  twenty-one  1 

Twenty-one,  sir,  out  in  the  world; 

Out  in  the  din  and  strife, 
Doing  his  part  with  a  sturdy  will, 

Of  the  earnest  work  of  life; 
He  comes,  a  man,  with  a  firm,  quick  step, 

And  I  kiss  him  at  the  door. 
But  my  little  make-believe-company  boy 

Will  come  to  me  no  more. 


Teddy's  Easter. 

AY,  mamma,  you  don't  'spose 
I  shall  have  to  stay  at  home 
Easter  Day,  do  you?' 

"No,  dear,  I  hope  you 
will  be  well  enough  to  go  out 
again  by  that  time." 
"  You  see,  mamma,  I  must  go,  'cause 
there's  my  lily  going  to  blossom,  and  'course 
I  must  go  and  see  how  it  looks  in  the 
church.  And  then,  'sides,  you  know  grandma 
could  never  find  her  hymns  if  I  wasn't  there 
to  help  her,  and  she  says  she  must  go  to 
church  Easter." 

"  Yes,  my  dear  little  boy,  we  will  hope 
that  both  grandma  and  Teddy  will  be  well 
by  Easter,  and  that  it  will  be  so  warm  and 
pleasant  that  no  one  need  stay  at  home. 
Still,  Teddy  must  try  to  be  patient  if  he 
should  not  get  well  quite  so  fast  as  we  hope, 
and  if  it  should  storm — " 

Oh,  mamma,  it  dust  mnsn't  rain  on 
Eister  Day !  It's  wained  enough  now, 
anyway,  to  last  all  summer,  and  if  dose 
cattle  you  told  me  'bout  need  more  drink, 
they  can  just  drink  milk  like  I  does." 

"  Let  it  rain  1"  papa  said.  But  then  papa 
was  a  big  man,  and  could  go  out  when  he 
pleased,  rain  or  no  rain.  How  Teddy  did 
long  for  the  time  when  he  could  do  as  papa 
did. 

Still  it  might  be  pleasant  Easter.  Teddy 
tended  his  lily  carefully,  carrying  It  around 
from  ptace  to  place  where  it  would  have  the 
most  sun,  and  putting  it  in  a  warm  corner  at 
night,  so  that  it  would  be  sure  to  open  in 
time. 

Indeed,  the  little  fellow  came  near  being 
too  good  to  his  pet  one  day.  Some  one  had 
told  him  that  warm  water  would  hasten  the 
blossoming,  and  mamma  found  him  tugging 
away  at  a  pail  of  boiling  water  that  Bridget 
had  carelessly  left  in  the  hall  for  a  moment. 
Mamma  explained  that  a  little  hot  water  in 
the  saucer  of  the  pot  was  what  the  lady 


meant,  and  she  showed  him  how  to  pour 
it  in. 

This  did  beautifully,  and  now,  the  day 
before  Easter,  the  lovely  lily  was  wide  open, 
and  looked,  as  Teddy  said,  "  Dust  weady  to 
fly  up  to  God."  It  was  a  lovely  warm  day, 
and  Teddy's  hopes  for  to-morrow  were  very 
high.  His  little  blue  velvet  suit  was  all 
done,  and  mamma  said  he  might  go  with  her 
in  the  morning  early. 

"  So  as  to  see  the  very  first  1  see '  of  my 
lily,  you  know,  mamma,"  said  Teddie. 

"  Yes,  darling,  if  it  is  pleasant." 

"  And  you'll  be  sure  papa  carries  the  Illy 
over  to-night,  mamma,"  were  the  little  boy's 
last  words,  as  mamma  tucked  him  up  snugly 
in  bed. 

When  Teddy  woke  up  the  next  morning 
what  was  that  dreadful  sound  he  heard  ? 
Rain  ?  Worse  than  that !  Sleet,  dashing 
against  the  window.  It  would  be  hard  to 
tell  which  howled  the  louder  for  a  while, 
Teddy  or  the  wind. 

Mamma  came  running  in  and  took  her 
little  boy  back  to  her  own  bed,  and  she  and 
papa  both  tried  to  comfort  him,  but  it  was 
of  no  use.  He  would  not  be  dressed,  even, 
and  "  hated  beasfus."  No,  he  "  didn't  want 
tb  hunt  for  Easter  eggs  in  a  nest,"  and  he 
"didn't  care  for  old,  ugly  Easter  cards." 
Nurse  brought  up  a  nice  breakfast  for  the 
little  boy;  then  mamma  had  to  leave  him 
and  grandma  at  home  alone,  for  she  was  to 
sing  in  the  chorus  that  day. 

When  she  returned  she  found  a  good  little 
boy,  quietly  listening  to  one  of  grandma's 
nice  stories.  The  tears  would  come  a  little 
when  mamma  told  him  bow  lovely  the  church 
looked  and  how  Mr.  Morton,  the  minister, 
sent  his  love  to  Teddy,  and  said  his  lily  was 
the  largest  of  any.  But  he  went  down  to 
dinner  with  a  smiling  face. 

Then  he  found,  oh,  so  many  little  surprises 
on  the  table  for  him  :  "  Boofer "  Easter 
cards,  and  a  lovely  little  nest  made  of  sweet 
grass,  with  four  little  eggs  in  It.  And  then 
the  dinner  itself  had  so  many  of  the  things 
he  liked  best  in  it,  and  to  crown  all,  "  a 
truly-looking  hen,"  with  eggs  under  her,  all 
made  of  ice  cream. 

Papa  said  he  thought  a  disappointed  little 
boy  was  a  good  thing  to  have  in  the  family, 
if  such  a  dinner  was  the  result.  He  thought 
he'd  try  being  disappointed  some  day. 
Mamma,  you  see,  had  quietly  prepared  all 
the  nice  things  she  could  think  of  in  case  it 
stormed. 

After  dinner  Teddie  and  grandma  sang 
carlos  together  while  mamma  was  gone 
again  to  take  care  of  her  class,  and  when 
she  came  home  she  took  Teddy  in  her  arms 
and  told  him  all  she  conld  think  of  about 
the  day.  Then  the  door  bell  rang  suddenly, 
and  in  came  Mr.  Morton  bringing  flowers 
for  grandma,  and  for  Teddy  a  large  pot  of 
violets,  which  were  sure  to  bloom  again  in 
the  fall.  Then  he  held  up  his  hand  and 
said  "  Hark  !"  and  just  outside,  close  under 
the  windows,  were  some  of  the  choir  boys 
come  to  sing  carlos  to  grandma  and  Teddy. 

The  storm  was  over  now,  and  the  stars 
coming  out,  so  mamma  wrapped  Teddy  up 
in  a  big  shawl  and  opened  the  window  just 
a  little  way.  Teddy  thought,  as  the  boys 
went  slowly  home,  singing  all  the  time,  that 
no  music  ever  was  so  sweet. 

To  crown  all,  a  week  later  a  pretty  photo- 
graph came  to  Teddy,  marked  "  Interior  of 
Luke's  on  Easter  Day,"  with  a  little  red 
cross  to  mark  Teddy's  lily.  Mamma  and 
Teddy  said  they  surely  thought  their  min- 
ister was  the  very  "  nicest  "  that  ever  was. 
And  don't  you  ? — Dorothy  Belle. 


Little  Boy:  "What's  all  these  women 
here  for?"  Little  Girl:  "They've  been 
upstairs  to  see  the  baby."  Little  Boy: 
Babies  is  plenty  'nough."  Little  Girl: 
"  Yes,  but  this  is  a  new  one,  an'  I  expects 
they  wants  to  see  the  latest  fashions." 


M 


They  were  speaking  of  superstitions,  and 
...rs.  Dlx  said:  "  What  is  it  a  sign  of  to 
have  the  family  cat  howl  outside  at  night?  " 
"  Of  a  death  in  the  family  if  the  man  is  a 
good  shot,"  replied  Mr.  Dix,  emphatically. 
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Random  Thoughts. 


By  A.  P.  Roachk,  W.  M.  S.  G.  of  California. 

The  laws  of  nature,  well  and  fairly  kept, 
Will  prove  the  richest  harvest  ever  rept. 

The  worthy  State  Grange  organist  (Sister 
Frankie  Greer)  has  selected  a  number  of 
beautiful  songs  to  be  sung  at  the  Grange 
Congress,  and  when  rendered  by  the  trained 
and  willing  voices  of  numerous  grange 
choirs  in  unison,  will  make  Social  Hall  ring 
as  it  has  never  rung  before  and  cause  the 
hearts  of  all  patrons  to  swell  with  admira- 
tion and  a  determination  to  more  devoutly 
worship  at  the  grange  shrine. 

The  Midwinter  Fair  will  not  again  be  re- 
peated during  the  life  of  any  one  now  living. 
Hence  it  behooves  every  one  not  to  miss 
this  opportunity  of  a  lifetime,  brought  to 
their  very  doors,  and  at  a  cost  so  modest  as 
to  be  within  the  reach  of  all.  Californlans 
should  see  to  it  that  it  does  not  suffer 
through  lack  of  patronage.  Here  Is  the  op- 
portunity for  the  farmer  and  his  family  to 
view  the  wonders  of  the  orient  and  the  Occi- 
dent, the  combined  excellencies  of  every 
land  under  the  sun,  and  what  would  require 
a  lifetime  of  travel  to  see.  Although  times 
are  hard,  the  expenditure  of  a  few  dollars 
can  be  made  up  some  way,  while  the  fair 
will  soon  pass  away  forever. 

There  will  be  a  large  registration  book  in 
the  reception  room  of  the  Midwinter  Grange 
Congress,  In  which  all  patrons  will  be  re- 
quested to  write  their  names,  the  name  of 
their  grange,  county  and  State,  as  well  as 
postoffice  address.  From  its  pages  a  valu- 
able record  will  be  obtained. 

Untrammeled  by  wealth  life's  advent  we  make, 
But  try  our  full  best  to  surround  it; 

Yet,  when  we  depart  we  take  nothing  at  all, 
And  leave  the  world  just  as  we  found  it. 

Past  Master  Webster  is  so  busy  preparing 
mental  bombshells  to  fire  into  the  camp  of 
the  "  Monops."  from  his  long  range  and  ter 
ribly  effective  artillery,  that  he  must  be  ex 
cused  from  writing  on  grange  topics  for  the 
present.    However,  as  the  season  is  far  ad 
vanced  and  noxious  weeds  are  high  and 
troublesome,  we  have  a  Sterling  Coulter, 
keen-edged,  bright  and  powerful,  who  can 
as  quickly  detect  evil,  strike  as  hard  a  blow 
against  it,  and  turn  the  furrows  of  justice  as 
straight  and  smooth  and  true  as  any  coulter, 
either  rolling  or  stationary,  that  ever  cut  the 
soil  of  ignorance.    Brother  Coulter,  give  us 
the  ring  of  your  steel. 

Bennett  Valley,  Santa  Rosa  and  the  rest 
of  the  granges  in  the  county  will  hold  a  co- 
operative jubilee  in  May,  which  bespeaks  an 
early  awakening  in  grange  interests  all  along 
the  line,  and  the  national  lecturer,  our  able 
State  lecturer  and  many  wide-awake  State 
and  county  deputies  will  take  a  hand  in  car 
rying  the  war  into  Holland.  If  promising 
blossoms  portend  a  bounteous  crop,  surely 
the  grange  tree  will  be  well  laden  before 
the  roses  die. 

The  assessor  is  on  his  yearly  round-up 
again,  prying  into  people's  business  at  will 
Happy  Is  the  fellow  who  can  telegraph 
a  million  or  so  to  Virginia  City  or  some 
other  city  till  the  danger  is  past,  and 
then  telegraph  it  back  again.  Notwith 
standing  the  depreciated  prices  of  all  farm 
products,  taxes,  wages  and  official  sala 
ries  are  as  high  as  when  two  cents  per  pound 
was  paid  for  wheat.  It  would  be  well  for 
farmers,  as  it  is  a  grange  principle,  to  lopk 
into  these  matters  and  see  if  a  little  judicious 
equalization  might  not  be  something  of  an 
improvement  on  the  present  order  of  things, 

The  executive  committee  will  be  hard  at 
work  and  have  perfected  the  programme  for 
the  Grange  Congress  in  April  before  this 
week's  Rural  reaches  its  readers.  Next 
week  it  is  hoped  the  programme  in  full  can 
be  published.  And  then,  ''AH  hands  on 
deck."  __________ 

A  Spirited  Meeting  at  Stockton. 

To  the  Editor:  —  A  spirited  meeting 
was  held  at  Stockton  Grange  Saturday,  the 
1 8th,  when  the  masters  of  Lodl  and  Locke 
ford  Granges  and  Bro.  Williams  of  Wood- 
bridge  met  with  us  to  confer  as  to  having 
the  national  lectnrer  speak  at  two  points 
easiest  of  access.  Those  points  were  de 
cided  to  be  Lodl  and  Stockton  and  the  vote 
was  unanimous  to  invite  him. 

Then  Bro.  Woodward,  an  old  time 
teacher,  pitched  into  the  cramming  process 
of  our  present  schools,  declaring  that  chil- 
dren conld  study  only,  with  vigor,  six 
months  of  the  year.  The  other  six  months 
parents  should  teach  them  to  work,  working 
with  them  and  teaching  them  to  love  the 


farm.  In  towns  there  could  be  shop 
schools,  with  lessons  on  the  use  of  tools. 
The  children  could  do  garden  work,  clean 
up  the  yards  or  anything  else  useful.  Now 
they  have  not  time  to  use  their  brains. 

The  master  of  Lodl  Grange  lived  near  the 
Hatch-Armstrong  orchard,  run  by  Eastern 
capital  with  the  iniquity  of  Japanese  and 
Chinese  labor.  Children  from  the  town 
went  there  to  get  work  and  were  told  that 
all  of  their  work  was  done  by  that  class  in 
fruit  •  picking  time.  Yet  this  company 
wanted  the  duty  on  prunes  and  raisins  let 
alone  but  removed  on  other  things.  He  be- 
lieved in  no  tariff  at  all.  Let  all  things  be 
equal.  The  income  tax  would  furnish  the 
revenue. 

This  brought  others  to  their  feet  who 
thought  protection  to  our  Industries  a  vital 
necessity  and  the  uncertainty  of  it  the  cause 
of  the  present  hard  times.  The  W.  M.  of 
Lockeford  Grange  had  often  been  asked  if 
there  was  anything  in  the  grange.  Then 
Bro.  Overhiser  brought  forward  that 
clincher,  the  trade  card,  and  showed  the  ex- 
cellent working  of  it  In  Stockton,  except 
where  people  went  to  firms  not  in  the 
arrangement. 

W.  M.  of  Lodi  Grange  paid  a  tribute  to 
woman  in  the  grange.  Is  she  not  always 
foremost  in  good  works  ? 

General  Ketchum  said  that  the  South,  re- 
ceiving $9,ooo,oco  sugar  bounty  and  $5,000,- 
000  pension  money,  with  a  postal  deficit  of 
$3,000,000,  need  not  writhe  under  pension 
payments  to  soldiers  who  saved  the  nation's 
life. 

W.  M.  Noyes  said  that  if  members  would 
get  the  March  number  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can Review  they  would  find  the  revenues 
from  each  State  to  the  Government  and 
much  other  information  on  leading  questions 
of  the  day.  Then,  with  perfect  good  humor, 
each  wended  his  homeward  way.  A.  A. 
Stockton,  March  11,  1894. 


A  Hopeful,  Manly  View  of  the  Grange 
Situation. 

To  the  Editor: —  Since  I  joined  the 
Grange  I  have  often  wondered  at  the  con 
stant  wail  going  up  from  grange  writers  for 
the  agricultural  press.  Now  we  grangers 
are  all  supposed  to  be  interested  in  the  good 
of  the  order  and  all  anxious  to  add  to  the 
membership.  There  is  an  old  saying  that 
"rats  will  leave  a  sinking  ship"  and  if  some 
of  the  oracles  of  our  organization  can  be  be 
lieved,  the  grange  is  in  that  condition. 

How  many  of  our  writers  and  speakers 
constantly  harp  on  the  down-trodden  and 
oppressed  condition  of  the  American  farmer, 
how  they  are  discriminated  against  by  the 
powers  that  be,  how  all  the  manhood  and 
womanhood  is  being  crushed  out  of  the 
tillers  of  the  soil,  how  every  other  calling  is 
exalted  above  ours,  until  when  one  asks  a 
person  that  is  eligible  to  join  our  organiza' 
tion,  they  will  reply  by  telling  you,  that  tak 
ing  our  own  authority  on  the  matter,  we  are 
too  low  down  in  the  scale  of  humanity  and 
that  they  want  nothing  to  do  with  us.  Now 
I  am  going  to  make  a  few  assertions  that 
may  startle  some  of  the  good  brothers  and 
sisters.  I  think  the  grange  is  one  of  the 
grandest  organizations  ever  devised  for  the 
American  farmer.  It  has  done  a  noble 
work  and  I  believe  it  is  destined  to  do  a 
still  greater  work  in  the  future,  but  I  do  not 
believe  that  we  will  ever  gain  anything  by  a 
continual  howl  against  other  interests.  I 
have  been  a  small  farmer  nearly  all  of  my 
life,  my  parents  were  farmers,  and  all  my 
sympathies  are  with  the  agricultural  classes, 
but  sir,  I  shall  claim,  and  think  that  I  can 
substantiate  the  statement,  that  the  farmers 
have  had  an  even  show  at  least,  in  the  race 
for  wealth.  I  believe  "the  pre-emption  law," 
"the  homestead  law,"  "the  timber  culture 
act,"  "the  desert  land  act,"  and  perhaps 
other  special  legislation  have  been  In  the  in- 
terest of  the  farmer.  No  one  will  deny  that 
the  times  are  very  hard,  produce  is  very  low 
and  that  farmers,  like  all  other  classes,  find 
it  difficult  to  make  ends  meet.  But  are  the 
people  not  responsible  in  a  great  measure 
themselves  ?  The  statistics  will  show  that 
the  American  people  spend  $1,200,000,000 
per  annum  directly  for  strong  drink,  and 
about  $600,000,000  for  tobacco.  Will  any 
one  claim  that  there  is  any  necessity  for  do 
ing  so  ?  When  you  consider  that  all  those 
hundreds  of  millions  are  only  a  small  part  of 
the  expense  attached  to  those  twin  curses  of 
humanity,  the  result  is  appalling. 

I  believe  that  the  people  of  San  Joaquin 
county  are  as  moral  as  any  in  the  State,  yet 
they  support  235  rum  mills,  125  in  the  city 
of  Stockton  and  115  outside.  I  have  seen  it 
stated  that  the  city  and  county  of  San  Fran- 
cisco is  supplied  with  over  5000  saloons. 
Who  supports  them  ?  It  is  six  miles  from 
the  little  town  of  Waterloo  to  Stockton,  In 
that  distance  we  have  six  saloons;. there  are 


three  free  watering  troughs  kept  up  by  the 
county  on  the  road.  Now,  what  looks  very 
strange  to  me  is  to  see  modern  reformers 
and  calamity  bowlers  (for  we  have  some  of 
that  class  here)  drive  right  by  a  free  trough 
to  patronize  a  gin  mill, then  go  to  town,  curse 
the  Government  and  shout  reform. 

The  free  coinage  and  purchase  of  silver  by 
this  Government  has  been  discussed  until  it 
is  worn  threadbare,  it  has  been  stopped,  now 
let  us  wait  patiently  and  see  the  result  and 
if  the  whole  civilized  world  has  made  a  great 
mistake  it  will  probably  find  it  out  in  due 
time. 

In  conclusion  I  would  ask  why  so  many 
of  our  talented  members,  high  up  In  the  or- 
der, expatiate  so  eloquently  about  the  op- 
pression of  the  people  by  the  "gold  bugs," 
"silver  kings,"  "Shylocks"  and  "plutocrats" 
and  never  a  word  about  the  sum  of  all  vil- 
lainies, the  curse  of  all  curses,  the  liquor 
traffic.  M.  L.  Noyes. 

Master  Stockton  Grange. 

Stockton,  Mar.  12,  1894. 


The  Secretary's  Column. 
Don't  forget  that  the  dates  of  the  Grange 
Congress  are  the  13th  and  14th  of  April, 
1894,  although  it  has  been  published  other- 
wise. 

Don't  forget  to  attend  on  that  occasion,  as 
there  will  be  plenty  of  amusement  for  both 
young  and  old. 

Don't  forget  to  hear  the  worthy  lecturer  of 
the  National  Grange,  who  is  an  able  and 
fluent  speaker.  His  visit  promises  to  be  of 
much  benefit  to  the  order  in  the  State.  I 
am  not  able  to  say  at  the  present  time  how 
long  be  will  remain  here,  but  no  doubt  ar- 
rangements will  be  made  for  him  to  lecture 
in  different  parts  of  the  State. 

Don't  forget  that  more  than  ordinary  in- 
terest is  being  taken  in  the  organization  and 
reorganization  of  granges  throughout  the 
land. 

Don't  forget  to  read  the  circular  letters 
which  this  office  is  sending  out  from  time  to 
time  from  officers  of  the  National  Grange. 

Don't  forget  that  the  national  lecturer  sug- 
gests to  use  the  newspaper  press  of  the 
country,  so  far  as  may  be  deemed  practic- 
able, in  keeping  the  objects  and  aims  of  the 
order,  together  with  such  facts  as  may  be  ol 
general  interest,  constantly  before  the  people; 
and  in  this  connection  he  suggests  that  the 
local  press  in  all  parts  of  the  country  can  be 
utilized  for  the  good  of  the  order  by  lecturers 
and  correspondents  of  subordinate  granges 
to  a  much  greater  degree  than  in  the  past 
by  furnishing  more  short,  sharp,  spicy  items 
relating  to  grange  meetings,  progress,  pros 
pects,  etc.  The  papers  of  the  country,  es- 
pecially the  agricultural  papers,  would  no 
doubt  gladly  print  all  such  matter  that  could 
be  furnished  them. 

Don't  forget  that  an  official  badge  has 
been  adopted  by  the  executive  committee  of 
the  National  Grange  for  National,  State, 
Pomona  and  Subordinate  Granges. 

Don't  forget  to  send  the  name  and  ad- 
dress of  the  master  and  secretary  of  your 
Subordinate  Grange  for  reference  in  this  of- 
fice. There  are  eight  granges  which  have 
not  reported  the  name  and  address  of  master 
and  secretary  for  1894. 

Don't  forget  that  the  American  Grange 
Bulletin  and  Scientific  Farmer,  says  Bro. 
Roache,  Worthy  Master  of  California  State 
Grange,  deals  pleasantly  but  to  the  point 
with  the  question  of  "  Federation." 

Don't  forget  that  March  31st  is  the  end- 
ing of  the  first  quarter  of  1894,  and  that  all 
secretaries  should  have  their  reports  made 
out  and  forwarded  to  this  office  as  soon  as 
possible  thereafter.  Blank  reports  will  be 
sent  to  all  secretaries  in  a  few  days.  I  quote 
the  following  from  the  American  Grange 
Bulletin: 

"  The  entire  order  of  Patrons  of  Husbandry 
mourns  the  death  of  Bro.  John  R.  Thomp- 
son, which  occurred  at  the  residence  of  his 
son-in-law  at  Washington,  D.  C,  on  the 
night  of  Feb.  nth,  at  the  age  of  66. 

"  Bro.  Thompson  was  the  first  lecturer  of 
the  National  Grange,  and  the  only  office 
ever  held  by  him.  The  ritual  of  our  order 
contains  much  of  the  fruit  of  his  able  mind. 

"The  entire  ritual  of  the  assembly  of  De- 
meter  (the  seventh  degree  of  the  order)  was 
composed  and  arranged  by  him." 

Up  to  date  the  following  names  have  been 
received  at  this  office  appointed  by  subor- 
dinate granges  to   act  on  the  Reception 


Committee  at  the  Grange  Congress:  Ben- 
nett Valley  Grange,  Bro.  John  Burnham  and 
wife;  Pescadero  Grange,  Bro.  Geo.  Steele 
and  Miss  L.  Chrisman;  Elk  Grove  Grange, 
Bro.  and  Sister  Williamson;  Tulare  Grange, 
Bro.  John  Premo  and  Sister  J.  Fowler; 
Waterloo  Grange,  Bro.  G.  R.  Drullard  and 
Sister  H.  M.  Jones;  Watsonville  Grange, 
Bro.  and  Sister  H.  F.  Blohm;  Alhambra 
Grange,  Bro.  and  Sister  H.  C.  Raap;  Rose- 
vllle  Grange,  Bro.  and  Sister  Cross;  Sacra- 
mento Grange,  Bro.  and  Sister  George  C. 
Mc Mullen;  Petaluma  Grange,  Bro.  Theo. 
Skillman  and  Sister  C.  D.  Grover;  Yuba 
City  Grange,  Bro.  B.  F.  Walton  and  Sister 
Jennie  Starr;  Lockeford  Grange,  Bro.  and 
Sister  Geo.  A.  Foster;  Santa  Rosa  Grange, 
Bro.  and  Sister  S.  T.  Coulter. 

Hon.  N.  P.  Chipman  of  Red  Bluff  will 
prepare  a  paper  on  "Horticulture"  (treat- 
ing the  subject  as  a  California  industry),  to 
be  read  at  the  Grange  Congress. 

Past  Master  I.  C.  Steele  is  reported  ill 
with  a  severe  cold.  It  is  to  be  hoped  he 
may  soon  recover.  He  expected  to  meet 
with  the  Executive  Committee  on  the  14th, 
but  may  not  now  be  able  to  attend. 

Danville  Grange  held  an  interesting  meet- 
ing on  March  2d,  the  subject  for  discussion 
at  that  time  being  "  Does  Industry  Need 
Protection  ?  " 

(Continued  on  page  218  ) 


Our    IE  loo  tries    Battery  ! 


Electric  Suspensory  Free  with  each  Gents'  Belt. 

FOB  MEN,  WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN. 

If  you  are  suffering  from  the  effects  of  any  NERVOUS 
TROUBLES,  RHEUMATISM,  KIDNEY  DISORDER, 
SCIATICA,  LAME  BACK,  SEXUAL  INFIRMITIES  or 
any  KIDNEY/  DISEASES,  the 

OWEN  ELECTRIC  BELT 

WILL  SORELY  CURE  YOU. 

If  you  will  send  us  your  address  we  will  mall  vou  our 
catalogue,  WHICH  GIVES  HUNDREDS  of  testimonials 
from  people  who  have  been  cured  by  our  belt.  (The  only 
Adjustible,  Reversible  Current  Belt  ever  made.) 
PRICES.  $6  TO  830. 

The  most  powerful,  best  made,  most  durable  and  least 
costly  belt  in  America. 

BEWARE  of  oheap  and  worthless  Imitations.  We  are 
the  original  belt  makers.  None  genuine  fxcept  those 
stamped  with  OUR  NAME  IN  GOLD  LE ITERS.  Write 
for  circulars 

We  will  send  by  express  C.  O.  D.,  with  privilege  of  ex- 
amination, on  receipt  of  $1.'  If  you  are  not  convinced  It 
is  exactly  » bat  we  claim  for  it.  you  may  return  It.  If 
you  keep  it  the  $1  will  be  deducted  from  the  price. 

OWEN   ELECTKIO  BELT  CO., 
Room  89,  819  Market  St.,  Ban  Francisco. 
Academy  of  Sciences  Building. 


CHOPPERS 

ATTENTION  I 

ASK  FOR  THIS  AXE. 

USE  NO  OTHER. 

Wood -choppers,  try  the 

Kelly  Perfect  Hxe 

It  will  cut  more  wood 
than  any  other  axe. 

The  scoop  in  the  blade 
keeps  it  from  sticking  in 
the  wood,  and  makes  it 
cut  deeper  than  any  other 
axe.  Ask  your  dealer  for 
it.  Send  us  his  name  if 
he  don't  keep  it.  It  is  the 
Anti-Trust  Axe. 

Kelly  Axe  Mfg. Co. 

LOUISVILLE.  KY. 


Nerve  AA 

Tonic  M'A 


Blood 

Builder 


•Oo. 
fir  box. 
•  far  S4.30 


descriptive 
pamphlet. 

Dr.  WILLIAMS' 
MEDICINE  CO., 
Schenectady,  N.T. 
*nd  BrockTille,Ont. 


iT.  JACOBS  OIL,.*SKS,:rf 

BURNS,  BRUISES,  SCALDS, 
CUTS  AND  WOUNDS. 
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Breeders'  Directory. 


Blx  lines  or  leas  In  this  directory  at  50c  per  Una  per  month. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


JT.  H.  BURKE,  626  Market  St.,  S.  F.    Al  Prize 
Holsteins;  Grade  Milch  Cows.   Fine  Pigs. 


JERSEYS  AND  HOLSTEINS,  from  the  best 
Butter  and  Milk  Stock;  also  Thoroughbred  Hogs  and 
Poultry.  Will.  Niles  &  Co..  Los  Angeles,  Cal., 
Breeders  and  Exporters.   Established  In  1876. 


M.  D.  HOPKINS,  Petaluma.   Registered  Shorthorn 
Cattle.    Both  sexes  for  sale. 


PETER  SAXE  Sf  SON,  Lick  House,  San  Francisco, 
Cal.  Importers  and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of 
every  variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs. 


JERSEYS— The  best  A.  J.  C.  C.  Registered  Prize 
Herd  Is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.  Animals  for  sale. 


L.  V.  WILLITS.  Watsonville,  Cal.,  Blaok  Peroh- 
erons.    Registered  Stallions  for  sale. 


POULTRY. 


J.  W.  PORGEUS,  Santa  Cruz,  Cal.,  has  established 
one  of  the  best  equipped  poultry  ranohes  on  this 
Coast.  He  has  300  Rankin's  Strain  Mammoth  Pekin 
Ducks,  also  Brown  Leghorns  and  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks.  Write  for  prices  of  what  you  want.  Reference: 
People's  Bank.  Inspection  and  correspondence  solicited. 

A.  BUSCHKE,  Tracy,  Cal.,  Breeder  of  8.  C.  White 
Leghorns  and  B.  P.  Rocks.    Eggs  81,  $1.60  per  setting. 


WM.  NILES  St  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  Breeders  of 
nearly  all  varieties  of  Poultry,  Dairy  Cattle  and  HogB. 


CALIFORNIA  POULTRY  FARM,  Stookton, 
Cal.  Send  for  Illustrated  &  Descriptive  Catalogue,  tree. 


R.  Q.  HEAD,  Napa.    Importer  and  Breeder  of  Land 
and  Water  Fowls.    Send  for  New  Catalogue. 


SHEEP  AND  00 ATS. 


J  B.  HOYT,  Bird's  Landing,  Cal.,  Importer  and 
"Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep;  also  breeds  Crossbred 
Merino  and  Shropshire  Sheep.  Rams  tor  sale.  Prices 
to  suit  the  times.   Correspondence  solicited. 


R.  H.CRANE, Petaluma, Cal.  Breeder  and  Importer. 
South  Down  Sheep;  also  Fox  Hounds  from  Missouri. 


SWINE. 


F.  H.  BURKE,  626  Market  St.,S.  F. — BERK8HIRES 


MONROE  MILLER,  Elisio,  Ventura  County,  Cal., 
Breeder  of  Registered  Berkshire  Hogs. 


H.  J  PHILPOTT,  Niles,  Cal.,  Importer  and  breeder 
of  Tecumseh  and  other  choice  strains  of  Registered 
Poland-China  Hogs. 


J  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden,  Cal.  Breeder  and  Importer 
of  Thoroughbred  Swine.  Small  Yorkshire  Victoria, 
Essex  and  Poland-China.    Superior  Stock,  new  Prices. 


BBRKSHIRES  &  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS, 
Beet  Stock;  also  Dairy  Strains  ol  Jerseys  and  Holsteins. 
Wm.  Nlles  &  Co.  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Established  1876. 


P  H  MURPHY.  Perkins,  Sao.  Co.,  Cal.— Breeder  of 
8hort-Horn  Cattle,  Poland-China  and  Berkshire  Hogs. 


TYLER  BEACH.  San  Jose,  Cal.    Breeder  of  Thor- 
oughbred Berkshire  and  Essex  Hogs.  


OHAS.  A.  8TOWE,  Stockton,  Reglst'r'd  Berkshires. 


In  These  Dull  Times 

You  Chh  Largrely  Increase 

Your  Income  by  buying  an  Incubator 
and  engaging  in  the  ohlcken  business. 
Send  stamp  for  our  catalogue  of 
Incubators,  Wire  Netting,  Blooded 
Fowls  and  Poultry  Appliances  gen- 
erallv  Remember,  the  best  it  the 
cheapeit.  PACIFIC  INCUBATOR  CO. 
1317  Castro  St.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


THE  — 


BALSTED  INCUBATOR 

COMPANY,  ,  „  . 

lata  Myrtle  Street,  Oakland.  Cal. 

Send  Stamp  for  Circular. 


1  RANK  A.  BRUSH, 

SANTA  ROSA,  CAL.  (Care  Santa  Rosa  National  Bank.) 
Importer,  Breeder,  Exporter. 

S.  O.  White  Leghorns, 
8.  C.  Brown  Leghorns, 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks, 
Black  Minorcas, 


Eggs,  $3  per  13. 


Send  for  circular. 


4— SHORT-HORN  BULLS— < 

FOR  SALE. 

From  Best  Milk  and  Butter  Strains. 

Mv  Cow  was  awarded  First  Prize  in  the  Three  Days 
Butter  Test  at  our  last  State  Fair,  defeating  Jersejs  and 
Holsteins. 

P.  H.  MURPHY, 
PERKINS  CALIFORNIA 


A  GOOD  OFFER! 

WE  WILL  SEND  FREE  OF  ANY  CHARGE  TO  ANY  NEW  SUBSCRIBER  TO  THE  PACIFIC  RURAL 
PRESS  for  one  year,  the  celebrated  book, 

Dairying  for  Profit, 

By  MRS.  E.  M.  JONES,  of  Brockvllle,  Judge  of  Butter  at  World's  Fair,  Chicago;  ownor  of  the  grandest  set  of 
Jerseys,  and  the  Host  Successful  Dairy  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  continent,  and  famous  all  through  the 
United  States,  Canada,  England  and  Australia.  Mrs.  Jones  makes  7000  POUNDS  OF  BUTTER  A 
YEAR,  which  all  sells  at  far  above  the  highest  price  ever  obtained  in  Canada,  and  her  book  tells  you  JUST 
HOW  SHE  MAKES  AND  MARKETS  IT  so  as  to  bring  this  price.  Also  HOW  SHE  FEEDS  HER 
COWS,  and  the  butter  yield  of  many  of  them.  It  has  a  large  picture  of  one  of  the  most  famous  Jersey  Cows  In  the 
world. 

It  gives  the  daily  reoord,  for  a  whole  year,  of  Jersey  Cow  Maasena.  that  gave  80O0  POUNDS  OF  MILK 
WHICH  MADE  654  POUNDS  OP  BUTTER,  all  within  her  16th  year  1 

The  recent  te-ts  at  Chicago  have  proved  the  Jersey  to  be  far  the  most  profltaole  cow  any  one  can  keep,  and 
Mrs.  Jones  has  proved  what  she  can  make  out  of  them,  on  plain  farmer's  keep  and  management,  no  pampering. 
Her  herd  has  won  27  MEDALS  (gold,  sliver  and  bronze);  SCO  CASH  PRIZH1S;  besides  DIPLOMAS; 
SOLID  SILVER  CUP,  value  $340,  at  Kellogg  sale  In  N.  Y.  for  highest  price  obtained;  that  SILVER  TEA  SET  at 
London,  Ont.,  Can.,  for  THREE  BEST  DAIRY  COWS  OF  ANY  BREED. 

One  gentleman  writes:   "  I  have  Prof.  's  book  on  Dairying,  cost  me  $10,  but  practically  Mrs.  Jones'  book 

Is  worth  more."   This  book  we  propose 

TO  OIT7"DE3  YOU,  FRBH, 

For  every  new  subscription.    Or,  we  will  mail  It  to  you  for  30  cents. 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  220  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


P.  &c  B.  P.  «te  B. 

SEE  OUR  EXHIBIT  AT  MIDWINTER  FAIR. 

S.  E.  Corner  Manufacturers'  Building. 
THREE  FIRST  PRIZES  AT  THE  WORLD'S  FAIR,  1893. 

ROOFING— 500,000  sq.  feet  used  at  Midwinter  Fair. 
FRUIT  DRYING  PAPER— See  raisins  dried  by  our 

method. 

BUILDING  PAPER.   PRESERVATIVE  PAINT. 

PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO,  -  -  116  Battery  Street, 

SAN"  FBANCISCO. 
£.  G.  JUDAH,  Agent,  221  South  Broadway,  Los  Angeles. 


P.<teB. 


P.  &  B. 


DROP  IT; 


IF  YOUR  BUSINESS  DOES  NOT  PAY 
Chickens  are  easily  and  successfully 
raised  by  using  the  Petaluma  Incu- 
bators and  Brooders.©  Our  illus- 
trated catalogue  tells  all  about  it.  Don't 
buy  any  but  the  Petaluma  if  you  want  strong,  vigorous  chicks.  We 
are  Pacific  Coast  Headquarters  for  Bone  and  Clover  Cutters,  Markers, 
Books,  Caponizing  Tools,  Fountains,  Flood's  Roup  Cure,  Morris 
Poultry  Cure,  Creosozone  the  great  chicken-lice  killer  and  every  other 
article  required  by  poultry  raisers.  See  the  machines  in  operation  at 
our  exhibit  with  the  Norwalk  Ostrich  Farm,  Midwinter  Fair,  hatch- 
ingostnehes  and  all  kindsof  eggs.  Catalogue  free,  if  you  want  it, 
PUTAI.I'fflA    INCUBATOR  CO., 

750-752-754-756  Main  St.,  Petalnna,  Cal. 


write  to  us. 


JACKS  AND  JENNETS, 

Raised  from  imported  stock,  for  sale  by  V.  GIANELLA, 
Honcut,  Butte  Co.,  Cal. 


LITTLE'S  CHEMICAL  FLUID  NON-POISONOUS 

 =  SHEEP  I3i:P.=^- — 

BEWARE    Or    OSIIAF  IMITATIONS. 

One  gallon,  mixed  with  60  gallons  of  cold  water,  will  dJp  thoroughly  180  sheep,  at  a  cost 
of  one  cent  each.  Easily  applied;  a  nourlaher  of  wool;  a  certain  .cure  for  80  A B  Lit 
I  tie's  dip  Is  put  up  in  red,  iron  drums,  containing  5  English  or  6J  American  gallons, 
and  is  sold  to  the  trade  by  the  English  gallon.  For  the  convenience  of  our  mauy  cus- 
tomers It  is  also  put  up  In  one-gailou  packages,  for  which  we  make  no  extra  charge, 
Each  drum  and  package  bears  the  orange  label  of  11  Little's  Dip." 

CATT0H,  BELL  &  CO.,  Sole  Agents, 

(Successors  to  Falkner,  Bell  &  Go.) 
406  CALIFORNIA  STREET,  SAN  PRANOISOO,  CAL 


BERKSHIRE  SWINE. 

Prize  Herd  of  Southern  Oalifornia 

PIGS  OP  ALL  AGES  FOR  SALE. 

SESSIONS  &  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


MRS.  J.  G.  FREDERICKS,  Madison,  Caf. 

B  PLYMOUTH  ROOK  and  S.  O.  BROWN 
LEGHORN  EGGS  FOR  HATCHING,  AT 
60c.  A  DOZEN.  Alao,  TOULOUSE  GEESE. 


[S°i  WELL  MACHINERY^ 

All  klnils  of  tools.  Fortune  for  thodr'..ier  hy  u«ln(r  our 
Adamnr  .In*  proci  sKiOiin  takeacoro.  VertecMA  Kcononi. 
Ical  Artesian  Pumping  hikh  to  fort brSteam,  AtTjSto, 
LetnshelpTn".  TlIK  AMF.IIICAN  WF.LI.  WOKRH, 
Aarora,  111.,   Chl<Mo.  Ill.i   Dallas,  Tax.   .. 


PLAIN  AND  NITROGENOUS 
SUPERPHOSPHATES. 

GV-TJ^a-HiTO  FLOUR. 

Complete  and  Special  Fertilizers 


FOR  ALL  KINDSOF 


Fruit,  Grain,  Sugar  Beets,  Vegetables,  Etc. 


MANUKACTUKRD  BY  Till 


MEXICAN  PHOSPHATE  &  SULPHUR  CO. 


For  circulars  and  other  information  address 

H.  M.  NEWHALL  &  CO.,  Agents, 

809  &  311  SANSOME  STREET, 
San  Francisco. 


HAYWARD'S 

SHEEP  DIPS 

Hayward's  famous  Paste  and  Liauid 
Dips  received  the  Highest  Award  at  the 
World's  Columbian  Exposition,  also  the 
Prize  Medal  at  the  California  State  Fair, 
Dips  from  all  over  the  world  were  ex- 
hibited at  Chicago  and  practical  sheep 
men  pronounced  Hayward's  the  best  and 
most  effective  medicine  for  the  cure  of  scab 
and  general  benefit  to  wool, 

CHRISTY  &  WISE, 

General  and  Sole  Agents  for  toe  Pacific  Coast, 

Oflice— Fifth  and  Townsend  Streets, 

San  Francisco. 


HOW  TO  RAISE  TURKEYS  I 


The  numeroas  dlseaseB  that  are  usually 
prevalent  among  very  Young  Turkeys 
may  be  prevented  by  the  use  of 

CARY'S  PILLS. 

Bond  for  Circular. 

B.  FOUQERA  &  CO., 

80  North  William  8treet,  Mew  York. 


Calves,  Yearlings  and  2-year-olds 

FOR  BALK. 
ROBERT  ASH  BURNER, 
Saden  Station,  San  Mateo  County,  Oat. 

The  cars  of  the  S.  F.  and  8an  Matoo  Klectrlo  Road 
pans  the  place. 


HIGHEST 

3Mi:PAL5 
fir 'i    M  A  j  | 


KS.A  r 6NTUHT1L AFTIR  YOU  HAVt  TRIED  IT 
BJriV/*",;^,.  row  CMALoait  -^tt 

'VbwCuuw  Inc  Co  DfT-Aw/vRECny.DaDrt: 


B 


Ktroroc  send  for 
LLrLKO    Ma-IP""  <"W  of 

CLE ANINCS  IN  BEE  CULTURE. 

A  Handsomel?  Illn.tratod  nrr  C||PP|  ICC 
Mnun/itie.andUatalog.  of  DLL  OUT I  LI  CO 
FREE.  '         A.  I.  HOOT,  Medina,  O, 


BEE-KEEPERS'  SUPPLIES. 

Dovetailed  Hlvos,  Sections,  Comh  Foundation,  Founda- 
tion Machines,  Extractor!,  8mokeri,  Hoooy  Knives, 
Alley's  Traps,  Perforated  Zinc  Uoney  Boards.  BUmB| 
Oases,  Cans  and  Cases  for  Extracted  Honoy,  Boo  Tents, 
BOOT'S  GOODS,  and  everything;  required  by  the  trade, 
wholesale  and  retail. 

WM.  STYAN,  Ban  Mateo,  Cal. 


Back  Filss  of  the  Pacts  10  Bosal  Prim  (unbound 
can  be  bad  for  13.60  per  volume  of  six  months.  Per  year 
(two  volumes)  $4.  Inserted  In  Dewey's  patent  bludeq 
SO  cents  additional  per  volume, 
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JJgricultural  XiOTES- 


CALIFORNIA. 

Butte. 

Oroville  Mercury:  The  "  Lava  Beds  "  adjoining 
Oroville  od  the  south  are  rapidly  being  converted 
from  tailing  piles  and  heaps  of  sand  into  beautiful 
orchards  and  vineyards,  wherever  a  little  time  and 
money  is  given  to  their  reclamation.  Why  this  sec- 
tion was  ever  called  the  "  Lava  Beds"  it  is  difficult 
to  understand.  It  was  given  that  name  about  ao 
years  ago,  when  it  was  the  scene  of  great  mining 
excitement.  It  was  originally  a  beautiful  little  val- 
ley, level  and  fertile.  When  it  was  found  that  it 
was  very  rich  in  gold,  thousands  of  Chinese  swarmed 
down  upon  it  and  dug  up  and  mutilated  nearly 
every  acre,  and  when  the  excitement  was  over  it  was 
left  in  that  condition.  Had  it  never  been  mined  it 
would  be  to-day  the  garden  spot  of  Butte  county. 
Of  late  many  acres  have  been  reclaimed.  When 
the  holes  are  filled  in  and  the  ground  made  level 
again,  it  is  just  as  fertile  as  it  ever  was.  Legged  & 
Son's  famous  vineyard  and  orchard,  the  Gardella 
and  Seconi  places  and  half  a  dozen  extremely  pro- 
ductive ranches  are  on  the  Lava  Beds.  Their  pro- 
ductiveness is  almost  phenomenal,  and  ao  acres  in 
bearing  is  sufficient  for  any  family.  The  Kusel 
brothers'  olive  orchard  is  an  example  of  later  im- 
provement. It  is  now  one  of  the  finest  in  the  State,, 
and  the  outpurof  oil  and  olives  this  year  was  large. 
A  dozen  other  places  could  be  named. 

Oroville  Register;  Alexander  &  Hammon,  of  Rio 
Bonito,  have  fully  $100,000  invested  in  their  nursery. 
They  are  shipping  trees  to  all  parts  ol  the  State, 
and  their  stock  is  in  the  very  best  of  condition. 
Lately  they  made  a  shipment  to  a  county  in  the  San 
Joaquin  valley,  and  one  of  the  Horticultural  Com- 
missioners of  that  county  quarantined  the  tree-.  He 
did  not  send  word  to  Mr.  Hammon,  and  ihe  trees 
remained  some  days  ere  the  owners  learned  what 
action  had  been  taken.  He  then  wrote  to  the  com- 
missioner asking  bim  to  send  him  a  sample  ol 
the  infested  trees.  This  be  would  not  do,  and 
Mr.  Hammon  made  up  his  mind  it  was  a  case  of 
revenge,  as  he  had  sued  the  said  commissioner  last 
year  for  a  bill  of  fruit  trees.  Every  effort  was  made 
to  get  the  commissioner  to  come  where  the  trees 
were,  but  he  kept  out  of  the  way.  The  other  two 
members  of  the  county  board  released  the  quaran- 
tine, as  the  trees  were  entirely  free  from  scale.  It 
looks  as  though  the  officer  had  taken  advantage  of 
his  position  to  injure  an  innocent  dealer. 

Kern. 

Echo:  A  large  percentage  of  sheep  and  lambs  has 
been  lost  this  season  owing  to  the  shortness  of  feed 
on  the  ranges.  The  heavy  rain  on  Friday  will  pro- 
duce an  abundance  of  feed  from  this  time  on,  and 
the  owners  of  flocks  believe  that  they  will  sustain  no 
further  loss. 

Los  Angeles. 

The  Los  Angeles  Express  prints  an  interview  with 
one  of  the  largest  fruit  shippers  in  southern  Califor- 
nia, which  furnishes  a  timely  suggestion  to  those 
thinking  of  planting  orchards  this  season.  It  is  that 
the  notion  held  by  many  to  the  effect  that  southern 
California  deciduous  fruits  shipped  is  a  mistake. 
They  ripen  later  than  those  grown  in  the  Sacramento 
valley,  it  is  true,  and  this  may  be  some  disadvantage 
in  securing  the  early  markets,  but  it  has  a  great  ad- 
vantage ol  securing  almost  a  monopoly  of  the  late 
eastern  markets.  For  instance,  Bartlett  pears  grown 
in  northern  California  are  all  shipped  and  marketed 
before  Bartlett  pears  are  ready  for  shipment  from 
southern  California.  The  best  varieties  ol  fruit 
to  grow  for  eastern  shipment  are  peaches,  pears, 
plums,  prunes  and  grapes.  The  best  varieties  of 
peaches  in  the  order  ol  their  ripening  are  the  Early 
Crawford,  Late  Crawford,  Susquehanna,  Salway, 
and  Orange  Cling.  Freestone  peaches  are  more  de- 
sirable for  eastern  shipment  than  clingstones.  The 
spots  where  citrus  fruits  can  not  be  grown  will  grow 
deciduous  fruits  to  perfection.  Low,  damp  land  is 
especially  suitable  for  pears.  It  was  generally 
thought  that  irrigated  fruit  was  not  suitable  for 
eastern  shipment,  but  experience  has  demonstrated 
that  irrigated  fruits  are  really  more  satisfactory  for 
eastern  shipment  than  unirrigated  fruits.  In  grow- 
ing fruits  for  eastern  shipments,  orchards  should  be 
well  pruned,  cultivated  and  irrigated.  Peaches 
should  be  thinned.  With  the  superior  railroad  fa- 
cilities of  southern  California  our  Iruits  are  as  near 
the  eastern  markets  as  those  grown  farther  north, 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  this  industry  should  not 
be  a  very  profitable  one  for  the  southern  section  of 
the  State. 

Merced. 

Merced  Sun:  It  seems  probable  that,  before  long, 
windmills,  which  are  now  in  general  use  for  pump- 
ing water,  may  be  used  for  electric  lighting  and 
motive  power.  A  windmill,  18  feet  in  diameter,  has 
been  tested  which,  with  the  wind  at  20  miles  an 
hour,  maintains  a  three-horse  power  current.  By 
attaching  a  dynamo  and  storage  batteries,  a  great 
deal  of  power  may  be  accumulated  on  any  moder- 
ately breezy  day.  We  may  be  soon  turning  the 
coldest  northwest  wind  into  light  and  warmth  for 
our  houses,  so  that  the  harder  it  blows  the  brighter 
and  warmer  we  can  make  our  homes. 

Merced  Sun:  A  new  indus  ry  in  California,  as 
well  as  in  Merced  county,  is  date  culture.  This 
fruit  grows  on  large  palms,  with  out-reaching  foli- 
age. The  bloom  forms  on  large  stems,  shooting 
out  from  the  base  of  the  arms  of  toliage  and  being 
overlapped  by  them.  There  are  a  large  number  of 
date  palms  in  the  county,  although  only  a  few  are 
producing  frnit,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  subject  of 
their  culture  has  not,  until  recent  years,  been  under- 
stood in  this  locality.  There  is  a  male  and  a  female 
tree.  The  latter  bears  the  fruit  when  the  bloom  has 
been  fertilized  by  the  pollen  of  the  former.  The 
fruit  grows  in  large  clusters  similar  to  the  banana, 
only  it  is  smaller  and  with  more  of  a  luster. 

Modoc. 

Alturas  Herald:  Some  26,000  head  of  sheep  will 
be  sheared  at  Amedee  this  spring,  commencing 
March  20th,  for  which  the  owners  will  pay  only  four 
cents  per  head  for  each  sheep  sheared. 

Orange. 

Santa  Ana  Herald:  Mr.  T.  J.  Jones,  whose 
place  is  northwest  of  Garden  Grove,  grew  beets  on  a 
small  alkali  patch  that  tested  17  per  cent  of  sugar. 


When  it  is  considered  that  12  per  cent  is  standard, 
and  that  the  price  paid  is  $3. 50  per  ton  lor  beets  ol 
that  grade,  with  40  cents  lor  each  additional  one 
per  cent,  the  value  of  this  discovery  will  readily  be 
appreciated.  Mr.  McLellan  also  states  that  be 
raised  some  ol  the  best  beets  on  his  place  in  one 
corner  that  was  white  with  alkali. 

Anaheim  Gazette  :  So  the  Semi-Tropic  orchard 
is  the  first  to  "slump "  from  the  association?  Earl 
gets  the  crop  for  $10,000,  and  40  carloads  of  the 
finest  fruit  in  southern  California  falls  into  his 
bands.  That  be  will  use  it  in  carrying  out  his  at- 
tempt to  disorganize  the  association  goes  without 
saying.  That  he  has  secured  this  crop,  taking  in  as 
it  does  one-third  of  the  entire  Placentia  crop,  when 
it  had  all  along  been  confidently  expected  that  the 
association  would  handle  it,  is  regarded  by  local 
growers  as  being  in  the  nature  of  but  little  short  of  a 
pestilence.  The  contract  was  secured  from  the 
directors,  who  live  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State, 
and  who,  it  may  be  presumed,  take  very  little  in- 
terest in  the  contest  now  going  on  between  Earl 
and  the  orange-growers.  The  price  is  a  big  one, 
and  the  payment  of  it  shows  to  what  extent  the 
commission  firm  consents  to  go  to  procure  the  best 
grades  of  fruit.  A  year  ago,  when  no  association 
had  sprung  up  to  protect  the  growers,  it  is  doubtful 
if  Earl  would  have  given  much  more  than  a  third  of 
the  present  price  for  the  crop. 

Riverside. 

Riverside  Press:  The  County  Supervisors  living 
in  the  outside  districts  ought  to  be  pretty  good  au- 
torities  on  crop  prospects  in  their  localities.  Mr. 
Loveland,  who  resides  at  Winchester,  is  of  the 
opinion  that  the  grain  crops  in  bis  district  promise 
well.  He  says  there  is  not  as.  much  water  in  the 
ground  as  is  needed  for  the  season,  but  a  few  rains 
later  on  will  mature  the  crops.  Mr.  Stewart  of  El- 
sinore  says,  so  far  as  be  has  been  able  to  see,  the 
prospects  lor  fair  crops  are  encouraging.  He  says 
the  best  grain  by  half  is  upon  summer-fallow  ground. 
M.  McVicar  of  South  Riverside  is  about  as  encour- 
aging in  his  reports.  He  says  that  in  traveling  over 
his  supervisoral  district  he  sees  much  fine  grain.  He 
says  that  A.  J.  Stalder,  just  this  side  ol  Union,  has 
several  hundred  acres  of  as  beautiful  a  stand  of 
grain  as  be  ever  saw  in  any  season.  These  reports 
are  reliable  and  tbey  take  in  about  all  the  country 
outside  of  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Riverside,  as  the 
duties  of  the  three  supervisors  named,  take  them 
over  their  districts  more  or  less  every  month. 
Equally  encouraging  reports  also  come  from  other 
sources. 

San  Diego. 

Nuevo  Sentinel :  James  Duffy  received  a  letter 
a  few  days  ago  from  Charles  H.  Shinn,  inspector  tf 
experiment  stations  of  the  State  University,  asking 
him  to  send  scions  of  his,  Ober's  and  Bush's  seed- 
ling apples  which  are  on  exhibition  at  the  Midwinter 
Fair,  that  they  may  be  grafted  in  the  University  or- 
chard. Scions  of  the  Eureka  and  Baldwin  (which 
it  is  stated,  is  not  the  true  Baldwin)  are  also '  asked 
lor,  as  well  as  other  seedlings  that  can  be  secured, 
They,  as  well  as  specimens  of  mildew,  will  be  for 
warded.  Fruit  growing  is  still  largely  experimental 
in  this  district  and  information  on  all  parts  of  the 
subject  may  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  grower. 

Santa  Barbara. 

As  to  the  kind  of  soil  in  which  the  olive  succeeds, 
Elwood  Cooper  of  Santa  Barbara  says  that  he  has 
trees  growing  without  irrigation  in  black  adobe,  on 
stony  hillsides,  on  table  land  with  clay  subsoil,  in 
sandy  lands  made  from  the  wash  of  the  mountains, 
with  no  difference  in  the  bearing  of  the  trees  or  the 
oil  made.  Tbey  are  known  to  succeed  where  peach, 
apricot  and  nectarine  trees  have  been  destroyed  by 
the  black  alkali,  and  also  in  land  so  rocky  and  steep 
that  it  cannot  be  plowed.  Our  virgin  soils  of  Cali- 
fornia are  rich  in  lime  and  potash,  two  of  the  chief 
constituents  required  by  the  olive  tree.  Professor 
Hilgard  has  stated  that  the  substance  of  olive  oil  is 
taken  entirely  from  the  air,  and  that  if  the  crop  is 
made  into  oil  and  pomice  and  all  other  offal  re- 
turned to  the  land  Irom  the  outset,  It  needs  no  other 
manure  if  the  soil  is  a  fairly  good  one;  it  does  not 
wear  out  the  soil,  but  if  the  fruit  is  pickled,  returns 
should  be  made  to  the  soil,  and  then  potash  and 
nitrogen  are  especially  called  for.  The  olive  tree 
flourishes  under  varied  climatic  conditions;  it  will 
withstand  a  temperature  of  14  degrees  above  zero; 
it  succeeds  in  the  dry  interior  valleys  of  the  State, 
where  the  mercury  during  the  summer  often  ranges 
Irom  100  to  120  degrees  in  the  shade,  along  the 
coast  and  on  the  high  foothills  of  our  mountain 
ranges.  In  Algeria,  latitude  35,  it  thrives  at  an  ele- 
vation of  4800  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  in 
Italy  at  a  height  of  3200  feet,  and  there  is  a  bearing 
orchard  in  about  the  latitude  of  Pomona,  situated 
upward  of  3000  feet  above  the  sea. 

Santa  Clara. 

Los  Gatos  Chrtnicle:  An  article  from  an  Oregon 
paper  in  which  it  is  stated  that  hogs  rapidly  fatten 
on  prunes,  the  resulting  pork  being  ol  the  very  best 
quality,  has  recently  been  going  the  rounds  of  the 
press.  It  was  at  San  Jose  two  years  ago  that  James 
E.  Gordon  of  Saratoga,  in  an  address  before  the 
State  Horticultural  Society,  suggested  that  if  the 
time  should  come  when  prune  growing  suffered 
from  overproduction  they  could  still  get  good  returns 
by  turning  their  prunes  into  pork.  The  idea  was 
new;  but  others  have  since  taken  it  up,  and  have 
been  feeding  their  small,  unsalable  prunes  to  hogs, 
and  they  have  found  it  pays.  Mr.  Gordon  states 
that  one  pound  of  prunes  will  produce  more  meat, 
and  of  a  better  flavor,  than  two  pounds  of  grain. 
Prunes  and  pigs  does  not  strike  one  as  a  happy 
alliteration,  but  it  seems  that  they  go  very  well  to- 
gether, and  that  the  combination  is  not  so  incon- 
gruous as  at  first  glance  appears. 

Santa  Cruz. 

Pajaronian:  James  Waters  is  having  lots  of  calls 
for  the  celebrated  Logan  berry  plants,  and  the  sale 
is  quite  brisk.  Owing  to  limited  supply  he  is  limit- 
ing the  sale  to  five  plants  to  each  purchaser.  It  has 
created  a  bit  of  a  sensation  among  Eastern  nursery- 
men, and  two  large  dealers  are  anxious  to  control 
its  sale  east  of  the  Mississippi  river.  The  Logan 
berry  is  destined  to  become  one  of  the  most  market- 
able small  fruits. 

Sonoma. 

A  Bennett  Valley  letter  in  the  Santa  Rosa  Demo- 
crat says:  "  Gardening  is  away  behind  time  in  this 
valley.    Usually  our  asparagus,  onions,  radishes 


and  turnips  are  about  ready  for  the  kitchen  cure  by 
this  season  of  the  year,  whereas  now  but  few  seeds 
have  been  planted,  and  most  of  those  have  rotted  in 
the  cold  ground. " 

Sonoma  Tribune:  There  is  a  probability  that  all 
the  canneries  in  this  city  will  run  heavily  this  year. 
At  any  rate,  the  Magnolia  and  Russian  River  will 
operate  on  their  usual  big  scale.  If  the  affairs  of 
W.  F.  Beck  &  Co.  are  adjusted  before  the  Iruit  sea- 
son opens,  it  is  doubtful  that  their  cannery  will  be 
allowed  to  remain  idle. 

Sonoma  Tribune:  Claus  Meyer  is  grubbing  up 
several  acres  of  his  vineyard  near  Geyserville — not 
that  he  has  no  faith  in  the  prediction  that  the  wine 
industry  has  a  bright  future,  but  because  the  soil  in 
which  the  vines  are  planted  is  too  rich  for  grape- 
growing,  and  the  grapes  every  year  rotted  before 
tbey  reached  the  stage  of  maturity.  However,  the 
vines  bore  very  heavily.  The  vineyard  will  be  sup- 
planted by  an  orchard  of  French  prunes  from  a 
graft  of  myrobolan  roots. 

Tulare. 

Visalia  Times:  On  Wednesday,  John  A.  Patter- 
son and  Capt.  C.  J.  Berry  planted  a  small  orchard 
at  the  site  of  the  old  Stone  Corral  cabin.  The  or- 
chard includes  75  olive  trees  and  25  lemon  trees  of 
different  varieties.  Nothing  is  left  of  the  cabin  now 
but  a  fireplace  chimney  built  of  rocks  and  adobe 
mortar. 

Tulare  Register:  In  our  enthusiasm  over  fruit 
we  are  apt  to  forget  that  we  also  raise  a  great  deal 
of  stock  in  Tulare  county,  and  that  there  is  perhaps 
more  money  in  it  for  the  capital  invested  than  in 
most  any  other  business — that  is,  one  can  keep  a 
great  deal  of  stock  on  a  very  little  land,  and,  by 
natural  increase,  come  to  have  a  considerable  capital 
invested  almost  without  knowing  it.  According  to 
the  county  assessor's  report  for  1893,  there  were  in 
Tulare  county  33,897  head  ol  cattle,  21,700  horses 
and  mules,  142,504  sheep,  14,657  hogs,  and,  as  the 
assessor  gets  only  a  meager  report  in  regard  to  other 
things,  it  is  not  at  all  likely  that  he  gets  all  the  stock 
there  is  in  the  county  on  bis  roll.  Kings  county  as- 
sessment roll  showed  3764  head  of  cattle,  6532 
horses  and  mules,  71,154  sheep  and  3328  hogs.  Of 
shipments  of  stock,  the  Register  is  able  to  give  the 
following  figures  for  1893,  for  these  two  counties  to- 
gether: 

Cattle,  360  carloads,  worth  on  the  oar.  «70,ooo 

Hogs,  464       "  ••         "      "   817,800 

Sheep,  716       "  "         "      "  _   190,000 

Horses, '215  head,         "        "      "  probably  20,000 

Total  $803,800 

If  prices  have  not  ruled  high,  they  have  not  been 
below  the  point  of  cost  of  production,  and  those  who 
have  given  attention  to  stock  raising  have  made 
money  out  of  it,  but,  like  any  other  business,  it  re- 
quires close  study.  The  dairy  interest  of  these  two 
counties  is  growing  in  importance,  and  when  the 
time  comes  that  we  cease  to  import  butter  and  eggs 
from  our  more  thrifty  neighboring  counties  of  the 
coast  and  begin  to  export  to  our  less  thrifty  counties 
up  and  down  the  valley,  money  will  be  more  abun- 
dant with  us  than  it  has  been  of  late.  The  writer 
noticed  in  a  Kansas  paper  of  recent  date,  that  a 
thrifty  farmer  who  did  not  relish  the  idea  of  selling 
wheat  for  50  cents  a  bushel,  took  a  band  of  hogs  in 
hand  and  fed  them  wheat,  and  when  be  weighed  the 
band  out  at  three  cents  a  pound  be  discovered  that 
the  wheat  he  had  fed  netted  bim  $1  per  bushel. 
What,  then,  would  it  have  netted  him  if  he  bad  got- 
ten four  or  five  cents  a  pound  for  his  hogs  ? 

Yolo. 

Esparto  letter :  The  farmers  and  orchardists  are 
getting  somewhat  impatient  with  the  damp  weather. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  balmy  weather  of  yester- 
day will  continue  for  several  weeks,  so  that  plowing 
may  be  finished  and  the  growth  of  grain  pro- 
moted. 

Winters  letter  in  Woodland  Democrat :  The 
Eastern  commission  merchants  are  beginning  very 
early  to  spur  lor  the  business  ol  the  Winters  fruit- 
growers. 


MANUFACTURING  CO. 


WAUKEGAN  CHIEF. 


BARBED 
WIRE. 

LIGHTEST.   STRONGEST.  BEST. 
100  Rods  Weigh  90  Pounds. 

iXZlSi*  COPPER  WIRE, 

FOR  ELECTRICAL  PURPOSES. 

8  and  10  Pine  St.,  San  Francisco. 

FRANK  L.  BROWN,  Pacific  Coast  Agent. 
160  ACRES  OF  LAND 

8UITABLE  FOR 

OLIVES,  ORANGES,  PEACHES,  etc. 

Only  One  and  One  Half  Miles  from  PENRYN,  In 
famous  PLACER  County,  at  tbe  price  of  $10 
per  acre.   One-half  on  time  If  desired. 
Address  the  owner, 

FRED  O.  MILES,  Penryn.  Placer  Co.,  Cal. 
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Orange  Grove  &  Peach  Orchard 

In  one  of  the  best  EARLY  Fruit  Sections  of  the 
State,  together  with  a  nursery  of  Orange,  Lemon 
and  Deciduous  Trees,  for  sale  at  less  than  its 
real  value. 
Particulars  of  the  estate  by  addressing 

H.  F.  DEXTER,  Care  "Purine  Rural  Press." 


LOANS  AND  MINES. 

Loans  negotiated  on  first-class  securities.  Mines  and 
mining  prospects  of  guaranteed  value  sold  on  working 
bonds.  O.  H.  DWINELLC,  Grand  Hotel,  Bao 
rranclsco,  Oal. 


The  Acme  Harrow. 

Regarding  the  Acme  Harrow 
Mr.  Henry  £.  Doach  of  the  Or- 
egon state  Board  of  Horticulture 
writes :  "  I  beg  to  say  that  the 
No.  16  arrived  and  has  been  used 
In  my  orchards,  and  I  desire  to 
express  to  you  my  entire  satis- 
faction. We  never  owned  a  tool 
that  did  such  excellent  work  In 
every  particular,  and  if  we  could 
not  buy  another,  its  weight  In 
gold  would  not  induce  me  to 
part  with  this  one.  There  is  no 
jerking  motion,  or  stopping  to 
null  up  the  sage  and  weeds,  but 
It  moves  right  along  smoothly. 
Owing  to  the  low  branching  of 
our  trees,  we  use  a  pair  of  S00 
pound  ponies,  that  walk  right 
along  with  it  all  day.  It  is  not 
only  a  pleasure  to  see  It  work, 
but  a  pleasure  to  work  with  it. 
I  hope  the  "ACME"  may  be- 
come as  plentiful  in  Oregon  as 
red  apples."  • 


WAKELEE'S 


THE  BEST 


—IS  THE— 


CHEAPEST. 


DON'T.  BUY 

AN 

INFERIOR 
ARTI OLE 

Because  It  Is  mor 
profitable  to  soma 
one  else. 


Squirrel  and  Gopher  Exterminator! 


IN  SMALL  AND  LARGE  CANS. 
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The  Solar  Corona. 

Professor  Schaeberle,  of  Lick  Observatory 
fame,  lectured  at  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia last  week.  "  On  account  of  the  scope 
of  the  subject,"  said  the  astronomer,  "  I  will 
have  to  limit  myself  to  the  corona  of  the 
sun.  Before  entering  upon  that,  however, 
it  will  be  necessary,  to  make  my  succeeding 
remarks  intelligible,  to  review  in  a  brief  out- 
line the  principal  points  concerning  the 
present  knowledge  of  matter  in  space." 

The  lecturer  then  referred  to  the  state  of 
matter  existing  in  the  solar  system,  and  gave 
in  brief  the  present  theory  of  the  evolution 
of  the  system.  The  law  of  mechanics,  that 
any  contracting  body  of  space  will  attain  a 
rotary  motion,  was  especially  emphasized; 
also  another  definite  law,  that  the  angular 
velocity  of  rotation  increases  as  a  body  con- 
tracts. 

Then  there  appeared  upon  the  screen  a 
number  of  photographs  and  drawings  of  the 
sun,  showing  the  spots,  the  protuberances 
and  the  coronal  light.  Many  of  these  were 
from  the  Lick,  others  from  the  Harvard  Ob- 
servatory, and  one  from  the  University  of 
Chicago. 

"  Formerly  the  corona  could  be  seen  and 
photographed  only  during  a  complete 
eclipse,  but  now,  by  an  ingenious  device, 
photographs  showing  the  coronal  streamers 
can  be  taken  any  time,"  said  the  lecturer. 
"These  flames  dart  out  sometimes  200 
miles  in  one  second.  This  motion  can  be 
seen  frequently  by  the  observer." 

The  speaker  pointed  out  on  all  of  the 
views  of  the  sun's  disc  the  excess  of  matter 
near  the  equatorial  region,  forming  two  in- 
distinct bands  surrounding  the  spheroid 
mass  and  at  about  15  degrees  latitude  on 
each  side  of  the  equator.  The  excess  of 
matter  in  the  vicinity  of  the  equatorial 
region  is  always  to  be  observed  of  the 
corona. 

About  four  years  ago  the  mechanical 
theory  of  the  corona  and  the  spots  was  pro- 
mulgated. This  is,  in  substance,  that  all 
matter  that  goes  to  make  up  the  luminous 
corona  comes  from  the  interior  of  the  body 
toward  the  surface,  according  to  well-known 
mechanical  laws.  This  theory  was  hit  upon 
by  constructing  a  model  of  the  sun  and  re- 
producing the  conditions  conceived  as  exist- 
ing therein. 

Professor  Shaeberle  then  narrated  in  some 
detail  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  success- 
ful trip  to  Chile  one  year  ago. 

"  My  trip  to  South  America,"  said  the 
lecturer,  "was  for  the  surpose  of  photo- 
graphing the  sun's  disc  to  show  the  corona. 
I  resolved  to  perfect  some  arrangement  by 
which  I  could  procure  larger  images.  This 
was  done  by  the  aid  of  an  improvised  tele- 
cope,  and  the  resulting  views  show  coronal 

reamers,  a  phenomenon  never  before 
photographed. 

"  At  this  point  I  mast  speak  of  a  theory 
of  the  coronal  light,  which  has  occupied 
considerable  attention  from  astronomers — 
the  magnetic  theory.  This  explains  the 
curves  of  the  corona  by  supposing  them  to 
be  due  to  magnetic  forces  organized  about 
magnetic  poles  of  the  sun.  The  falsity  of 
this  theory  is  demonstrated  by  several  of  the 
photographs  obtained  in  the  Andes. 

"  Whatever  theory  is  put  forth  to  explain 
the  sun  spots  and  coronal  border  must  rest 
upon  laws  of  mechanics,  and  upon  the 
further  fact  that  the  body  in  question  is  a 
rotating,  incandescent  liquid  or  gaseous 
sphere.  Such  a  body  is  cooler  on  the  sur- 
face than  at  the  interior;  hence  it  would 
have  circulating  currents  from  the  interior 
to  the  surface.  Now,  if  the  body  rotates 
also,  then  the  currents  moving  outward 
would  be  deflected  toward  the  equator  with 
a  gradual  but  continuous  speed.  Thus  an 
eqnatorial  band  of  gaseous  or  liquid  matter 
will  accumulate  with  two  weak  spots  on 
each  side  of  the  equator.  The  continual 
rotation  of  the  body  will  cause  these  weak 
and  strong  spots  to  change  relative  positions 
constantly,  and  this  explains  entirely  the 
periodicity  of  the  sun  eruptions  causing  the 
coronal  streamers.  This  condition  of  things 
must  obtain  in  every  rotating,  incandescent, 
gaseous  or  liquid  spheriod,  whether  sun  or 
some  other  body." 


Seed?,  Wants,  ttc. 


TREE8!_TREE8! 

IT  HAS  BEEN  DEMONSTRATED  IN  THE  PAST  FEW 
years  by  the  large  number  of  trees  sold  by  me  that 
nursery  stock  grown  on  the  river  bottom  of  Sutter 
count}  Is  far  su]ierlor  to  any  grown  In  the  State  I  am 
prepared  to  supp;y  In  large  or  small  quantities: 

Bartlett  Pears,  Plums  and  Prunes 

On  Myrabalan  Plum  Roots. 
— ALSO — 

Cherries,  Peaches,  Apricots,  Apple,  Almond 
Trees.  Etc. 

Special  Rates  on  Large  Orders. 
Send  for  Price  List  for  1893-9*. 

lames  T.  Bogus.  Marysvllle.  Cal 


GRAPE  VINES  and  PLANTS. 

Tokay,  Emperor,  Cornlchon,  Black 
Ferrara,  Blaok  Morocco,  Muscatel. 
Gordo    Blanco,   Purple  Oamaacus, 
$6  and  $6  per  lOOO. 
BLACKBERRY— Crandall's  Early  and  Law- 
ton,  $5  per  lOOO. 
RASPBERRY— Hansel  and  Barton,  SO  per 
lOOO. 

T_a.  13.  BUTT, 

Penryo,  Placer  Co  Oalirornla. 


FRUIT  TREES,   ROSES,  PALMS 

 AND  

ORNAMENTAL  PLANTS. 

A  large  and  complete  stock,  grown  on  new  ground, 
low  prices. 

E.  GILL, 

TwentT-Elphth  Street,  neir  Nan  Pablo  Ave., 

Depot,  Washington  St.,  bet.  12th  and  13th, 
Oakland,  Hal. 


OLIVE  TREES 

In  Variety  for  Nurserymen, 
Dealers  and  Planters. 

Will  also  contract  now  to  propagate  Mooted 
Olive  Cuttings  for  persons  who  wish  to 
plant  them  In  nursery  spring  of  1804. 

OLIVE  CULTURE  IN  CALIFORNIA, 

Sixteen  paget},  mailed  free. 

Address: 

JOHN  S.  CALKINS, 

POMONA,  LOS  ANGBLE3  COUNTY,  CAL. 


FANCIER  CREEK  NURSERY, 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 

FRUIT  TREES, 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES, 

GRAPE  VINES. 

SPECIALTIES    OLIVES ,  HOSES,  PALMS. 


SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  AND  PKICE  LIST. 

G<SO.  G.  ROE  DING,  Manager. 


WE 


SEND  FREE,  BY  MAIL,  AFTER  RECEIPT  OF  ONE  DOLLAR, 
ONE  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  COLLECTIONS  OF  PLANTS 

12  Roses,  .... 


1 5  Carnations, 
15  Chrysanthemums. 
15  Fuchsias,   .  . 
1 5  Geraniums, 
15  Heliotropes,  . 


20  Assorted  Summer  Flow 

ering  Plants,  .  . 
1 2  Dahlias,    .    .  . 


12Coieus,    .    .  . 
12  Climbing  Plants, 
1 0  Oleanders,  . 
24  Pansies,   .    .  . 


DISTINCT  VARIETIES.      ALL,  PLANTS  LABELED.      TRUE  TO  NAMFV 

Grallert  dfe  Oo., 


COLMA,  San  Mateo 

Send  tor  full  list  of  collections. 


Co.,  CaI. 


Be  Sure  a>  d  Give  Us  a  Trial. 


We  Grow  Only  the  Best  Varieties 


STOCKTON  NURSERIES, 


ESTABLISHED  1853. 


FRUIT  TREES.    FRUIT  TREES 

-qrape   •vxrxnES.  — 
Also  Fine  Stock  of  Shade  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Palms,  Roses  and  Carnations. 

PLANTS  IN  GREAT  VARIETY. 

Correspondence  Solicited. 

E.  C.  CLOWES,  STOCKTON,  CAL, 


OLIVES. 

Missions  and  Nevadillos. 

A  NO.  1  TREES, 

Two-Year-Old,  4  to  6  feet  High. 

Extra  Inducements  offered  to  intending  DOran  both 
as  regards  choice  trees  and  vnry  low  prices.  Order  at 
onco  or  open  corresp.  ndence  with  me. 

J.  E.  PACKARD,  Pomona,  Cal 


OLIVE  TREES. 


ALL  KINDS  OF 


Nursery  Stock. 


Send  and  get  book  on  Olive  Oulture. 


HOWLAND  BROS., 

Pomona.  Oal. 


Santa  Rosa: 


:Nurseries. 


FRENCH  PRUNES  on  Seedling  Poach,  and 
ROBS  DE  SBBOSNT  on  Myrobolan  or  Marlanna, 
REMARKABLY  CHEAP. 
Small  Bizes  nearly  given  away. 
A  Boe  stook  of  PEACHES,  CHERRIES,  ETC., 
at  low  prices. 

ALL  WARRANTED  CLEAN.  TRUK  TO  NAME  AND 
RAISED  WITHOUT  IRRIGATION. 

Address  R.  W.  Bell,  Santa  Rosa.  Cal. 


IES.  «T.  BOWESPI, 

SEED  MERCHANT. 

a  t.  paijFa  : 

Grass,  Clover,  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds, 
Onion  Sets. 

LARGEST   STOCK  AND 

MOST  COMPLETE  ASSORTMENT. 

Illustrated,  Descrlptlvo  and  Priced  Seed  Catalogue  for 
1894  mailed  free  to  all  applicants.  Address 

E.  J.  BOWEN, 

810  Si  Hi  7  8ansome  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
05  Front  Street.  Portland,  Or. 
or  214   Commercial  .St.,  "eattle.  Wash. 


Beware  of  Ointments  for  Catarrh  That 
Contain  Mercury, 

As  mercury  will  surely  destroy  the  sense  of  smell  and 
completely  deraDge  the  whole  system  when  entering 
It  through  the  mucous  surfaces.  Such  articles  should 
never  be  used  except  on  prescriptions  from  reputable 
physicians,  as  the  damage  they  will  do  is  tenfold  to 
the  good  you  can  possibly  derive  from  them.  Hall  s 
Catarrh  Cure,  manufactured  by  F.  J.  Cheney  <B  Co., 
Toledo,  O.,  contains  no  mercury,  and  Is  taken  inter- 
nally, acting  directly  upon  the  blood  and  mucous 
surfaces  of  the  system.  In  buying  Hall's  Catarrh 
Cure  be  sure  you  get  the  genuine.  It  is  taken  Inter- 
nally, and  made  in  Toledo,  Ohio,  by  F.  J.  Cheney  * 
Co.  Testimonials  free. 
JWBold  by  Druggists,  price  76c.  per  bottle. 


NAPA  VALLEY  NURSERIES. 

NEW  CATALOGUES  NOW  READY. 

Fru.t,  Nut  and  Shade  Trees,  Grape  Vines,  Etc.,  Citrus  Fruits.  Ornamental  Shrubs, 
Flowering  Plants,  Roses,  Palms,  Bulbs,  Seeds,  Etc, 

Fruit  an  1  Nut  Trees  propagated  from  bearing  orchards  at  Sausal  Fruit  Farm;  Unirrlgatcd,  Clean  and  Usalthy. 
Do  not  fall  to  correspond  before  making  purchases.    Satisfaction  guaranteed. 


LEONARD  COATES, 


NAPA,  CAL. 


B8TABLISHED  1863. 


AGENT  FOR  CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  OO., 

LARGK  STOCK  OF 

OIlJN  AMI^NTAX,  TREES 

AT  REDUCED  RATES. 

 Kentucky  Blue  Grass,  Clover,  Vegetable,  Flower  and  Treo  Seeds.  ■MBSBXSJBa 

PRICK  CATALOGUE  MAILED  ON  APPLICATION. 

THOMA8  MEHERIN,     -     -     -    516  Battery  Street,  San  Francisco. 

P.  0.  Box  2069. 


FRUIT  cto 


SEEDS. 


%  ROSES 

Will  grow  anywhere,  with  a  little  J 
sunshine,  water,  and  care.  You  can] 
learn  how  to  grow  thctn,  and  everyj 
other  flower  of  import,  from  our 

Hew  Gnidc  to  Rose  Culture 
for  1894.  I  f  you  so  request  .we  willsend  \ 
M  free, this  hook  and  a  copyof  our  Floral  | 
71  Magazine, 'Success  with  Flowers.' 

The  Dingec  &  Conard^ 
Company, 
West  Grove,  Pa. 


TR.WE8  and  PliANTB. 

A  fine  asaortmont,  bout  varieties,  free  (mm  pests  of 
any  kind.  Prnnns  Slmonl,  King,  Kostraver  ami 
lurdoch  t  lit  1  r  if.  Hi:,.  1,  (-,1,1  111.  Figs; 
Klre  Soft  Phell  and  othor  Almonds,  Arafrlesn 
Sweet  1  hestnnrs  Frrepsi- tnrlens  Walnuts. 
Htrdy  mountain  grown  Or»«i|re  Trees.  Our  Oranges 
havo  stood  22  ucgrooH  this  winter  without  Injury. 
Dollar  »tr»wbe.  ry.  the  best  berry  for  home  uso  or 
market.  Address  C.  M.  HILT*  St  HON,  Lincoln, 
Plarer  County.  California. 


LEMON  TREES  FOR  SALE. 

I  have  BOmo  15,000  Lisbon  and  Eureka  Lemon  trcos, 
budded  from  my  own  bearing  orchard,  for  sal  eheap. 

NATHAN  W.  BLANCH ARD,  Hants  Paula,  Cal. 
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PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 


March  17,  1894. 


News  in  Brief. 

— Judge  Fullerton  has  ordered  the  sale  of 
the  Oregon  Pacific  Railroad  at  a  date  00 
later  than  June  1st,  the  date  to  be  fixed  by 
the  sheriff.  Bidders  will  be  required  to 
make  a  deposit  of  $200,000. 

— To  facilitate  work  on  the  ditch  of  the 
Consolidated  Canal  Company  at  Mesa, 
A.  T.,  a  steam  shovel  has  been  secured.  An 
electric-light  plant  has  been  obtained,  and 
work  will  be  carried  on  night  and  day. 

— It  is  definitely  stated  that  work  will  be 
resumed  on  Humboldt  bar  April  1st.  This 
means  the  resumption  of  work  at  the  quar 
ries,  in  the  woods  and  at  the  mills.  The 
resumption  of  work  will  give  employment  to 
a  large  force  of  men. 

— The  Peoria  canal  at  Gila  Bend,  A.  T., 
is  40  miles  long  and  covers  50,000  acres. 
The  dam  is  being  completed  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  160  men  being  employed  in  its 
construction.  When  finished  it  will  be  1920 
leet  long,  17  feet  high  and  32  feet  wide. 

— A  Chicago  company  is  figuring  on  bay 
ing  Santa  Rosa's  water  works,  but  insists 
that  a  quarter  of  the  stock  should  be  taken 
in  Santa  Rosa.  This  is  to  quiet  the  feeling 
of  opposition  that  has  developed  among  the 
people.  It  is  proposed,  if  a  proper  under- 
standing can  be  reached,  to  put  $500,000 
into  the  enterprise. 

— During  the  year  an  average  of  1,000,000 
feet  of  lumber  a  month  has  been  put  out  by 
Pasadena  lumber  yards  for  use  there.  Thh 
gives  12,000,000  feet  for  the  whole  year  (to 
December  31,  1893),  which  at  an  average 
price  of  $20  per  1000  gives  $240,000  as  the 
total  expenditure  for  building  material  of 
this  kind  during  1893. 

— Otto  von  Geldern,  the  well-known 
civil  engineer,  has  been  retained  by  the  di- 
rectors of  Modesto  Irrigation  District  to 
make  surveys  and  estimates  for  the  comple- 
tion of  the  flumes  and  canal  of  the  Modestt. 
district.  There  remain  about  4000  feet  oi 
rlume  to  be  constructed  and  a  small  portion 
of  the  work  in  the  canal  to  survey. 

— An  Ottawa  dispatch  to  the  Victoria 
Colonist  says  that  the  Government  has  en 
tered  into  a  ten-years  contract  with  James 
Huddarl,  subject  to  the  sanction  of  Parlia- 
ment, for  a  line  of  Canadian  Atlantic  steam- 
ers, capable  of  steaming  20  knots  an  hour, 
to  connect  with  Australian  steamers  by  the 
Canadian  Pacific  railway.  Quebec  and 
Halifax  are  to  be  the  Atlantic  terminals.  It 
is  expected  that  the  Imperial  Government 
will  handsomely  subsidize  the  service. 

— M.  Cohn,  Charles  Kelley  and  other 
leading  Carson  merchants  have  combined 
and  propose  to  put  on  freight  teams  between 
Carson  and  Sacramento.  They  say  the 
steamers  will  land  freight  in  Sacramento 
from  San  Francisco  for  $2  a  ton,  and,  with 
the  assistance  of  steam  wagons,  they  can 
haul  seven  or  eight  freighters  to  the  foot  ol 
the  Kingsbury  grade,  via  Placerville,  theD 
teaming  to  Carson  can  land  freight  there  for 
one  cent  a  pound.  It  is  proposed  to  erect  a 
big  commission  and  storehouse,  which  will 
be  stocked  to  draw  on  during  the  winter, 
when  the  roads  are  Impassable. 

Horse-Power. 

Horse-power  measures  the  rate  at  which 
work  is  done.  One  horse-power  is  reckoned 
as  equivalent  to  raising  33,000  pounds  one 
foot  high  per  minute,  or  550  pounds  a  sec- 
ond. In  measuring  the  work  of  a  horse  the 
estimates  of  the  most  celebrated  engineers 
differ  widely  from  each  other:  Boulton  and 
Watt,  basing  their  calculations  upon  the 
work  of  London  dray  horses  working  eight 
hours  a  day,  estimated  it  at  33,000  foot 
pounds  per  minute.  D'Aubisson,  taking  the 
work  done  by  horses  in  whims  at  Freiburg, 
estimated  the  work  at  16,440  foot  pounds 
working  eight  hours  a  day.  Under  similar 
circumstances  Desagulier's  estimate  wa<= 
44,000,  Smeaton's  22,000,  and  Treadgold's 
27,500  foot  pounds.  Horse-power  is  called 
nominal,  indicated  or  actnal.  Nominal  is 
used  by  manufacturers  of  steam  engines  to 
express  the  capacity  of  an  engine,  the  ele 
ment  being  confined  to  the  dimensions  of 
the  steam  cylinder,  and  a  conventional  pres- 
sure of  steam  and  speed  of  piston.  Indi- 
cated shows  the  full  capacity  of  the  cylinder 
in  operation  without  deductions  for  friction, 
and  actual  marks  its  power  as  developed  In 
operation  involving  elements  of  mean  pres- 
sure upon  the  piston,  its  velocity,  and  a  just 
deduction  for  the  friction  of  the  engine's  oper- 
ation. The  original  estimate  of  Watt  is  still 
counted  a  horse-power.  The  general  rule 
for  calculating  the  horse-power  of  a  steam 
engine  is  to  multiply  together  the  pressure 
in  pounds  on  a  square  inch  of  the  piston,  the 
area  of  the  piston  in  inches,  the  length  of 
the  stroke  in  feet  and  the  number  of  strokes 
per  minute.  The  result  divided  by  33,000 
will  give  the  horse-power. 


"  PULVERIZING  HARROW,  CLOD  CRUSHER  AND  LEVELER 


AGENTS 
WANTED. 


Is  adapted  to  all  soils  and  all  work  for  which  a  Harrow 
is  needed. 

Plat  crushing  spurs  pulverize  lumps,  level  and  smooth 
the  ground,  while  at  the  same  time  curved  coulters  culti- 
vate, cut,  lift  and  turn  the  entire  surface  of  the  soil.  The 
backward  slant  of  the  coulters  prevents  tearing  up  rub- 
bish and  reduces  the  draft. 

Made  entirely  of  cast  steel  and  wrought  iron  and 
therefore  practically  indestructible. 

CHEAPEST  RIDING  HARROW  ON  EARTH— sells 
for  about  the  same  as  an  ordinary  drag, 

I  deliver  free  on  board  at  SAN  FRANCISCO  and 
PORTLAND. 

Address  DUANE  H.  NASH,  Sole  Mfr.,  Millington,  New  Jersey. 


CHAMPION  SPRAY  PUMP. 

As  will  ho  seen  from  the  illustration,  the  pump  is 
very  compact  and  strong.  It  is  perfectly  double- 
acting  and  has  a  brass-lined  cylinder.  The  motion  ol 
the  piston  is  horizontal.  The  handle  is  so  arranged 
that  the  leverage  is  very  ]>owerfult  and  the  move- 
ment Is  easy  and  natural.  The  air  chamber  is  un- 
usually large,  admitting  ol  the  continuous  and  even 
discharge  necessary  (or  good  and  thorough  spraying. 

The  valves  are  metal  and  have  metal  seats.  They 
all  lie  directly  beneath  the  air  chamber  and  are 
readily  exposed  on  loosening  four  bolts,  and  without 
touching  the  cylinder.  The  pump  has  a  double  suc- 
tion and  a  double  discharge,  one  each  on  either  side. 
The  cut  above  shows  the  pump  in  operation  with  four 
lines  of  discharge  hose.  It  can  be  readily  arranged 
for  a  lees  number  If  desired.  With  this  pump  one  can 
easily  keep  four  men  busy  spraying,  as  well  as  attend 
t  '  the  tram  and  the  stirring  of  the  liquid.  These 
pumps  are  superior  10  any  others  made. 
Send  for  catalogue,  mailed  free. 


OF  CALIFORNIA. 

MAH  V  BAN  CISCO,  ML 

INCORPORATED  APRIL,  1874. 


EUREKA  SPRAY  PUMP. 

We  have  had  this  pump  constructed  especially  for  the 
purpose  Intenrfe  I.  It  has  grea*  strength,  and  i«  simple 
in  its  construction.  There  is  nothing  to  get  nut  of  order. 
It  is  so  arranged  that  it  can  be  set  on  the  top  of  an  ordi- 
nary barrel.  With  the  large  air  chamber,  you  are  capa- 
ble of  throwing  a  very  tine  and  regular  spray.  The  top 
or  handle  of  the  pump  can  he  revolved  to  any  position, 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  operator.  It  Is  operated 
very  easily,  and  is  not  laborious  to  the  party  using  the 
pump.  The  valves  are  very  accessible  In  fact  there  is 
no  cheaper  or  better  pump  made  than  the  Eureka.  The 
annexed  cut  is  a  true  illustration  of  the  pump.  Semi  for 
special  catalogue  and  prices,  mailf  1  free.  We  carry  a 
full  lino  ol  all  kinds  of  SPRAY  NOZZLES,  HOSE,  etc 

WOODIN  &  LITTLE, 

318  St  314  Market  Street,  San  I  ran.  U<  ...  Cal. 


THE   ATTENTION   of  those   desiring  a  Spray 
Pump  is  called  to  this  cut.     1  he  Bean  Spray 
Pump  throws  a  CONTINUOUS  spray,  which 
enables  the  operators  to  spray    MANY  MORE 
TREES  in  a  day  than  could  be  done  with  other 
Pumps.   The  men  who  operate  the  sprays  can 
swirjg  them  onto  the  next  tree  and  keep  spray- 
ing while  the  pumper  is  driving.   Time  is 
money.   These  pumps  are  in  use  in  every 
fruit-growing  county  and  town  on  the 
coast  and  are  the  favorite.    THE  BEAN 
and  NEW  BEAN  NOZZLES  HAVE  NO 
EQUAL.    See  them  at  Midwinter  Fair. 


Capital  paid  up   »  i  oou.uoe 

*«*"«  raad  nnd  Undivided  r*  roll  la.  l.lo.oeo 
IHvldeada  paid  to  Nioekbuldera. . . .  M3S.O** 

OFFlCKRa. 

A  D.  LOGAN   Prealdent 

I.  C.  STEELE   Vic^PrSaSnt 

ALBKKT  MOVTPKLLIER  Cashier  and  Manage* 

frank  Mcmullen   .  s^ur, 

General  Banking.   Deposits  received,  Gold  and  Hllser. 

Bills  of  Exchange  taught  and  sold. 

Loans  on  wheat  and  couutry  produce  a  specialty. 

January  1.  1894            A.  MONTPKLLIER,  Manager 
 THE  

Porteons  ImproYed  Scraper 

Patented  April  8,  1*83.   Patented  April  17, 1888. 


BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO., 

SAN   JOSE,  CAL. 


PROTECT  YOUR  TREES 


Manufactured  by  G.  LISSEKDEH 


The  attention  of  the  public  la  called  to  this  Scrape] 
and  the  many  varieties  of  work  of  which  It  Is  capable, 
such  as  Railroad  Work,  Irrigation  Ditches,  Levee  Build- 
ing. Leveling  Land,  Road  Making,  etc 

This  implement  will  take  up  and  carry  Its  load  to  any 
desired  distance.  It  will  distribute  the  dirt  evenly  or 
depowit  its  load  in  bulk  as  desired.  It  will  do  the  work 
ol  Scraper,  Grader,  and  Carrier.  Thousands  of  thee* 
Scrapers  are  in  use  In  all  parts  of  the  country. 

tW  This  Scraper  Is  all  steel— the  only  one  manufaa. 
tured  In  the  State. 

Price,  all  Steel,  four-horse,  14.0 ;  Steel  two-horse,  IIL 
Address  all  orders  to  O.  LISSENUK.N,  Stockton. 
California. 


 WITH  

Gilmans  Patent  Tule  Tree  Protector. 

PATENTED  AUG.  1,  1893. 

Obeapest  Best  and  Only  One  to  Protect  Trees  and  Vine*  from 
Frost,  Sunburn.  Rabbits,  Squirrels,  Borers  and  other  Tree  Pes?ts. 

For  Testimonials  from  Parties  who  are  using  them  send  for 
Descriptive  Circulars. 

23.   F.   O  XX*lVt  Z^INJ  , 

Sole  Manufacturer  of  Patent  Tule  Covers, 

J20  NINTH  ST.,  SAN  FRANOI3CO,  CAL. 


FENCING 

WIRE  Rf!P£  SEtVAKE. 


POULTRY  AND  RABBIT  NETTifiG 

Knl1r.mil.  Kami,  Garden,  Cemetery,  I. nit  it 
Fencing.  Pncesdown.  Freight  paid.  Cnlal  g  rrrr. 
Me.llnllen  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co.,  Chicago. 


^ASPRAYER 

ScHandPump  Combined.] 

ALLBRASS  F0R&25?. ' 

r  Thousands  In  Use. 
oellsonSight.  Doubleactinc. 
THROWSWATER  60  FEET. 
„      BOOK  OF  rnrr 

Spraying  recieptsFRET 

Every  Farm  er  s,  Fruit  grow  t  r 

SNOUIOSEND  fORCATALOGUE. 
CAN  INTEREST  YOU  UVEASENTSWANTED 
M.B.RUSLER  MFR 
Johnstown  ohio.u.s.a. 


Slnl.l 

T»oul>l©  Ai'iik.* 
eihior  aSpr«y- 
i  in*f  Outfits  prevent 
I  Le«f  Blight  A  Wormy 
I  Fruit.  Insures  a  heavy- 
'yield  of  all  Fruit  &ndBft 
Vegetable  cmpe.  Thous- 
ands in  una.  Send  6  eta  for 
catalogue  and  full  treatise 
OO  spraying.  Circular!  free. 

WM.STAHL,Quincy.lll.\ 


ORANGE  CULTURE  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

Now  that  the  interest  In  the  culture  of  the  orange  Is 
extending  so  as  to  emhraco  nearly  all  parts  of  the  Stale, 
a  book  givlDg  the  results  of  experience  In  parts  of  the 
State  where  the  growth  of  the  fruit  has  been  longest  pur- 
sued will  bs  found  of  wide  usefulness. 

"Orange  Culture  in  California  "  was  written  by  Those 
a.  Carey  of  Loe  Angeles,  after  many  years  Of  practical 
experience  and  observation  in  the  growth  of  the  fruit. 
It  Is  a  well-printed  hand-book  of  227  pages,  and  treats  of 
nursery  practice,  planting  of  orange  orchards,  cultiva- 
tion and  Irrigation,  pruning,  estimates  of  cost  of  planta- 
tions, best  varieties,  etc 

Theb  ook  Is  sent  poet-paid  at  the  reduced  price  of  76 
cents  per  copy,  In  .  loth  Mndlug.  Address  DKVYBV  PUB- 
LISHING CO,  Publishers  "Pacific  Rural  Press,"  W» 
Market  Si  .  Ban  franclsco. 


March  17,  1894. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 


(S*  If  ♦  £E>A^KET  J^Ef  OF^T 


Market  Review. 


San  Francisco,  March  14,  1894. 
Wheat. 


$1.75  #  box  for  good  to  choice,  and  so@$i  for  I 
common  to  fair;  Choice  Mountain  Apples,  si  to 
@2     box.  rr  ' 

CITRUS  FRUIT-Prices  keep  steady,  as  re- 
ceipts  are  not  large  enough  to  overstock  the  market 
Some  very  good  fruit  is  now  seen  among  offerings 
Fair  to  choice  Navel  Oranges,  $i@2  per  box;  Seed- , 
llpgs..75c@$i-2S:  Mandarin  Oranges,  40(8500  bx- 
Mexican  Limes,  $4@4.eo  per  box-  California  I  impc' 
The  sample  market  .s  very  slow  of  movement,  $1  @.. 50    small bxT$Vso@,.^ lMgebx"umoM  ' 
while  the  promise.is  not  encouraging  for  strength  in  Sici'y.  $4@S;    California    Lemons,    $1(8)1.25  fori 
values.    The  feeling  in  speculative  circles  is  a  little  comm°D'-  $i-S°@2.5°  for  good  to  choice;  Bananas, 
more  subdued  than  it  was  a  week  ago,  but  the  situ- 1  $g^X£2£}£^Z%^  ^ 

NUTS— Quiet  market,  with  no  charge  in  val- 
ues. We  quote:  Chestnuts.  6@8c  #  lb;  Wal- 
nuts, 6@7%c  for  hard  shell,  8@qc  for  soft  shell  and 
8@9C  for  paper  shell;  Chile  Walnuts.  — @— c 
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Commission  Merchant. 


P.STEINHAGEN&C? 


ation  is  such  that  it  can  be  readily  handled  in  the 
interest  of  manipulation  either  up  or  down.  For 
shipping  purposes,  95c  per  ctl.  is  a  full  figure  for 
standard  Wheat,  though  a  really  choice  parcel 
might  bring  g6}i@gjl4c  Milling  grades  are  steady 
at  $i@i.05  per  ctl. 

Barley. 

The  situation  is  a  disappointment  to  holders. 
The  inquiry  is  very  slow,  and  no  transactions  of 
magnitude  are  under  consideration.    This  lack  of 
activity  tends  also  to  give  depressed  feeling  to  values 
though  holders  are  stubborn  and  resist  all  efforts  to 
force  lower  figures.    We  quote  as  follows:  Feed 
70@72#c  #  ctl  for  fair  to  good  quality  and  73^ 
@7Sc  for  choice  bright;  brewing,  8o@87J4c  #  ctl. 
Dried  Fruits. 
Sellers  have  the  advantage,  stocks  generally  be 
ing  light.    Prunes  are  receiving  mere  attention,  and 
offerings  are  less  liberal.    We  quote:  Apples,  5J£ 
@6c  ^  lb  for  quartered,  5 %@6c  for  sliced,  and 
8@9C    for    evaporated;   Pears,    4® 8c  <p  lb  for 
bleached  halves,  and  3@SC  for  quarters;  bleached 
Peaches,  7@9c;  sun-dried  peaches,  s@6c;  Apricots 
Moorparks,  n'/2(g),i2%c-,  do  Royals,  10(a)  12c  for 
bleached  and    6@7C  for  sun-dried;  Prunes,  4&C 
$  lb  for  the  four  sizes,  45i@4J£c  for  the  five  sizes 
and  2#@4C  for  ungraded;  Plums,  4@4J4c  for 
pitted  and  iK  to  2c  for  unpitted;  Figs,  3  104c 
for  pressed  and  1%  to  ac  for  unpressed;  White 
Nectarines,  7  to  8c;  Red  Nectarines,  6  to  7c  ^  lb. 

RAISINS — Some  demand  prevails,  and  values 
seem  to  be  steadying.  Supplies  continue  fairly  free, 
London  Layers,  75c  to  $1.15;  loose  Muscatels 
in  boxes,  So@7Sc;  clusters,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  loose 
Muscatels,  in  sacks,  2^  to  2%c  per  pound  for  3 
crown,  and  ac  for  2  crown;  Dried  Grapes,  1%  to 
i%c  per  pound. 

General  Produce  Market 

OATS — Supplies  continue  of  liberal  proportions, 
while  prices  remain  of  easy  character  all  round 
Even  with  brisker  trade  it  is  hardly  probable  that 
there  would  be  any  special  improvement  in  values, 
as  there  are  ample  stocks  for  custom  to  draw  from 
Milling,  $l.o5@i.  15;  Surprise,  $i.I7J4@i. 25;  fancy 
feed,  $1.12^(0)1.15;  good  to  choice,  $i.os@i.io; 
poor  to  fair,  8oc@$i;  Black,  nominal;  Red,  nom 
inal;  Gray,  $i@i.io  #  ctl. 

CORN — Prices  show  steady  tone.  Quotable  at 
90@92}£c  $  ctl.  for  large  Yellow,  go(^g2^c  for 
small  Yellow,  and  $i@i.io  for  White. 

CRACKED  CORN— Quotable  at  $20  50@21.50 
#ton. 

CORNMEAL— Millers  quote  feed  at  $20  to  $21 
per  ton;  fine  kinds  for  the  table,  in  large  and  small 
packages,  2ji@35ic  per  pound. 

OILCAKE  MEAL— Quotable  at  $37.50  per  ton 
from  the  mill. 

SEEDS— We  quote  .  Mustard,  brown,  $2  to 
$2.25;  Yellow,  $2.75@3;  Trieste,  $2.25(032.50; 
Canary,  imported,  $4(0)4.25;  do,  California 
Hemp,  3J£c  $  lb;  Rape,  iK@2jfc;  Timothy, 
6)4c  per  lb;  Alfalfa,  7c  per  lb.  for  California  and 
8@8Kc  for  Utah;  Flax,  $2.25(0)2.50  per  ctl. 

CHOPPED  FEED— Quotable  at  J17.50@18.50 
per  ton. 

MIDDLINGS— Quotable  at  $i7@2o  per  ton 
MILLSTUFFS— We  quote:  Rye  Flour,  334c; 
Rye  Meal,  3c;  Graham  Flour,  3c;  Oatmeal,  4J£c; 
Oat  Groats,  5c;  Cracked  Wheat,  3$ic;  Buckwheat 
Flour,  5@5J£c;  Pearl  Barley,  4@4J4c  per  lb; 
Normal  Nutriment,  $3  per  case  of  1  dozen  cans; 
Breakfast  Delight,  $3.25  per  case  of  2  dozen  pack- 
ages. 

BRAN — Quotable  at  $i6@i7  per  ton. 

HAY — The  inquiry  is  not  very  lively.  Wire-bound 
hay  sells  at  $1  per  ton  less  than  rope-bound  hay.  Fol- 
lowing are  wholesale  city  prices  for  rope-bound  hay  • 
Wheat,  $9@i3>S;  Wheat  and  Oat,  $9@i2#;  Wild 
Oat,  $9@nJ4;  Alfalfa,  $8@io;  Barley,  $9@ioJ£; 
Compressed,  $8@n K  >  Stock,  $7@  8  #  ton. 

STRAW— Quotable  at  55@65c  per  bale. 

HOPS— The  market  is  very  dull.  Quotable  at 
i554@i7Kc#  Vb. 

RYE— Quotable  at  92  54  ©96  #c  #  ctl. 

BUCKWHEAT— Quotable  at  $i.is@$t.2o  $ctl. 

GROUND  BARLEY— Quotable  at  $i6.5o@i7.5o 
per  ton. 

POTATOES— Offerings  continue  large.  Receipts 
to-day  include  6600  sks  from  Oregon.  We  quote: 
Sweets,  40@75c  ^  ctl;  Early  Rose,  45® 
55c;  River  Burbanks,  3o@soc;  River  Red,  30@35c; 
Salinas  Burbanks,  75@goc;  Oregon  Burbanks,  75® 
85c;  Oregon  Garnet  Chiles,  55@65c  $  ctl. 

ONIONS— Quotable  at  $i.5o@2.40  #  ctl. 

DRIED  PEAS— We  quote:  Green,  $i.40@i.so; 
Blackeye,  $1.60(0)1.70;  Niles,  $1.50®!. 75  j&  ctl. 

BEANS — There  is  a  wider  range  in  prices 
of  Pinks,  owing  to  difference  in  quality.  We 
quote  as  follows:  Bayos,  $1.90®  2.10;  Butter, 
$t-75@i-90  for  small  and  $i.95@2  for  large;  Pink, 
$1.30(0)1.02  % ;  Red.  $2@2.25;  Lima,  $2@2.io; 
Pea,  $2.25(^3.35;  Small  White,  $2(552.15;  Large 
While,  $2@2.i2  54  #  ctl. 

VEGETABLES— We  quote  as  follows  :  Aspara- 
gus, io@i7C  ft  for  the  ordinary  run  and  17%  to 
20  cents  for  fancy;  Mushrooms,  io@i5c  $  ft.  for 
common  and  20  @  25c  $  lb.  for  good  to 
choice;  Rhubarb,  8  @  10c  #  lb;  Green  Peas, 
4  @  6c;  String  Beans,  —  @  —  c  $  lb; 
Marrowfat  Squash,  $15  @  17. 50  #  ton;  Green 
Peppers,  30c  #  lb.;  Tomatoes,  $i.5o@$2.oo  #  box; 
Turnips, 75c  #ctl;  Beets,  75c  $sack;  Parsnips,  $1.25 
#  ctl;  Carrots,  35(0)400;  Cabbage,  5o@55c;  Garlic, 
iM@2Kc  #  lb;  Cauliflower,  6o@70c  $  dozen;  Dry 
Peppers,  10c     lb;  Dry  Okra,  15c  per  lb. 

FRESH  FRUIT— Choice  Apples  still  sell  to  ad- 
vantage, but  common  Apples  meet  with  poor 
demand,   We  quote  as  follows:    Apples,  $1.25® 


California  Almonds,  io@nc  for  soft  shell,  6@7c  I 
for  hard  sheU  and  i\'A@i2%c  for  paper  shell- 
Peanuts.  3@4c;  Hickory  Nuts,  5@6c;  Filberts, 
io@io&c;  Pecans.  5@8c  for  rough  and  8@ioc  for  | 
polished;  Brazil  Nuts,  io@nc;  Cocoanuts, 
$5.50  #  100. 
HONEY- 


$5® 


A  shipment  of  700  cases  goes  to  Ger- 
many to-day  on  a  sailing  vessel.  Trade  generally 
quiet.  We  quote:  Comb,  io@nc  $  lb  for 
bright  and  8 @ 9c  for  dark  to  light  amber;  water 
white  extracted,  5@5J£c;  amber  extracted,  ±ytc  to 
5c;  dark,  4#c  to  4#c  $  &. 
BEESWAX— Quotable  at  23@2Sc  $  lb. 
BUTTER— Quotations  for  fresh  Butter  have  now 
touched  so  low  a  point  that  it  hardly  seems  as  if 
there  could  be  any  further  decline.  But  supplies 
show  no  diminution,  and  there  is  possibility  of  a 
yet  lower  range  of  values  being  established  before 
bottom  figures  be  reached.  We  quote:  Fancy  Cream 
ery,  20@2ic;  fancy  dairy,  i8@i9c;  good  to  choice, 
i6K@i7Kc;  common  grades,  I5@i6c  $  lb;  store 
lots,  n@i5c;  pickled  roll,  I4@i8c;  firkin,  nominal. 

CHEESE  —  Is  cheaper,  under  increasing  ar 
rivals.  We  quote  as  follows:  Choice  to  fancy, 
n@i2c;  fair  to  good,a@ioKc;  Eastern, ordinary  to 
fine,  n@i4c  lb. 

EGGS — There  is  good  demand,  but  stocks  are 
ample  for  all  existing  needs.  We  quote:  California 
ranch.  is@i6c;  store  lots,  I3@i4c  $  dozen, 

POULTRY— No  scarcity  of  anything.  Both 
Eastern  and  domestic  fowls  are  well  represented 
We  quote  as  follows:  Live  Turkeys  —  Gob. 
biers, 
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MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 


-AND- 


General  Commission  Merchants, 

810  California  St.,  S.  F. 
Members  of  the  San  FrancUco  Produce  Exchange. 

SWPersonal  attention  given  to  gales  and  liberal  advances 
made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of  Interest. 

money  to  LOMtsraass 

From  $1000  upwards  at  market  rates.  )  PROPERTIES 
We  also  deal  in  county  lands.  Several  foreclosed  prop, 
erties  for  gale  oheap,  on  easy  termg.    Writ  for  list,  or  if 
you  desire  to  sell,  send  us  full  particulars.    LINDSAY  & 
CRAIG,  Land  and  Financial  Agents,  Crocker  Building 
lie;  Hens,  I3@i4c;  dressed  Turkeys,  13  San  Francisco. 
©15c  $  ft>;  Roosters,  $3.50(3)4  for  old  and  $5,501" 

6.50  for  young;  Broilers,  $4@6;   Hens,  $3.5o@5;  I  n  n  ■  n  tiiii 

Ducks,  $4.5o@6;  Geese,  $i.5o@2  *  pair;  Pigeons.       VAN    DRAKF     Jt     TAY  OR 
$2.25@2.5otfdoz.  for  old  and  $2.5o@3  for  young  UIIHI.L,     (X  IHILUII, 

$2? '^gL^^^^S^;  523  W,SS,0N  SL' SAN  FRANCISC0>  Cal 

Honkers,  $3@4;  Hare,  $i@i.25;  Rabbits,  $1.25® 
$1.50  doz. 

PROVISIONS— We  quote  as  follows:  Eastern 
Sugar-cured  Hams,  12c;  California  do,  io(S 
nc;  Bacon,  Eastern,  extra  light,  12c;  medium 
9J4c;  do,  light,  10c;  do,  light,  bonelefs,  n'Ac; 


The  valves  and  work- 
ing parts  of  the  Fulton 
Pump  can  be  removed, 
repaired  and  replaced 
without  taking  the  pump 
out  of  the  well. 

Pumps  fitted  up  for  ah 
depths  of  wells,  ready  to 
put  in. 

Send  for  illustrated 
circulars  and  price  list  to 

A.  T.  Ames, 

GALT,  OAL. 

Manufacturer    of    I*  11  mi  mi  „n,i 
Windmill.. 


The  Page  Sits  Up 
With  Itself  Nights. 

No  nocossity  for  rushing  out  clad  In  want 
attire  to  regulate  tho  ratchets,  on  account  of 
:i  sudden  chuiign  in  temperature  Kvrry 
panel  and  every  fool. of  t he "Pajie"  is" wound 
up"  every  hour  and  every  minute  ready  for  In- 
stant act  ion,  and  "give  mid  take"  Is  Its  motto 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


PACIFIC  COAST  AGENTS 

MSB 


light,  medium,  boneless,  io}4c;  extra  light, 
sugar-cured,  13  5£c;  Pork,  prime  mess,  $14 
@I5;  do,  mess,  $I7@i8;  do,  clear,  $19.50; 
do,  family,  $22  $  bbl;  Pigs'  Feet,  $11.50  per 
bbl;  Beef,  mess,  bbls,  $7.so@8;  do  extra  mess, 
bbls,  $8.5o@9;  do,  family,  $9.so@io;  extra  do, 
$ii@ii.5o  #  bbl;  do,  smoked,  10c;  Eastern  lard, 
tierces,  7%@7lAc;  do  prime  steam,  g%c;  East- 
ern pure.  10-ft  pails,  10c;  5-lb  pails,  io%c\  3ft 
pails,  ioj^c;  California,  io-lb  tins,  9c;  do,  5-lb, 
9)ic;  do,  kegs,  10c;  do,  20-lb  buckets,  9J£c; 
compound,  7c  for  tierces. 

WOOL. — Values  nominal,  there  being  so  little 
trade.  Within  a  couple  of  weeks  shearing  is  ex- 
pected to  be  general  in  the  southern  counties.  It  is 
expected  that  the  bulk  of  the  clip  from  that  direction 
will  be  dusty  and  heavy  owing  to  the  light  rain 
down  there  this  season.  We  quote  fall:  Free 
Mountain,  6@8c;  Northern  defective,  5@7c; 
Southern  and  San  Joaquin,  3@5c. 

HIDES  AND  SKINS— Sumner  &  Co.'s  circular 
says:  "  We  cannot  offer  much  encouragement  for 
better  values  for  hides.  The  market  remains  about 
the  same  as  last  quoted,  with  little  activity  in  trade. 
Heavy  and  medium  steers  are  in  fair  demand,  and 
light  hides  very  dull  and  very  quiet.  We  would  ad- 
vise butchers  not  to  hold  their  hides  for  better  prices 
as  the  chance  for  an  advance  is  very  small,  and  the 
money  which  a  lot  of  hides  will  net  can  be  used  to 
better  advantage  than  by  speculating  for  higher  fig 
ures.  We  would  caution  butchers  that  hides  cannot 
be  kept  on  hand  with  safety  over  five  or  six  months, 
as  the  salt  used  in  curing  hides  in  Cclifornia  will  not 
preserve  hides  beyond  such  time.  Hides  in  a  salt 
pile  for  any  length  of  time  are  almost  sure  to  dam- 
age, and  the  loss  by  tainting  is  often  quite  serious, 
A  butcher  should,  as  a  rule,  sell  his  hides  every 
month  or  six  weeks."'   Quotable  as  follows: 

Sound.  Culls, 
Heavy  Steers,  54  lbs  up,  $  lb.  4  K@5C  3&@4C 
Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  lbs. 4   @ — c  3 

Light,  42  to  47  lbs  3&@3Kc 

Cows,  over  50  lbs  3%@3iic 

Light  Cows,  30  to  50  lbs....3Ji@3^c 

Stags  3   @ — c 

Kips,  17  to  30  lbs  4   @ — c 

Veal  Skins,  10  to  17  lbs  5   @ — c 

Calf  Skins,  5  to  10  lbs  7   @ — c 

Dry  Hides,  usual  selection,  7c;  Dry  Kips, 
7c;  Calf  Skins,  do,  7c;  Cull  Hides,  Kip  and 
Calf,  4c;  Pelts,  Shearling,  io@20C  each;  do,  short, 
2S@3SC  each;  do,  medium,  40@soceach;  do,  long 
wool,  5o@75ceach;  Deer  Skins,  summer,  25c;  do, 
good  medium,  I5@20c;  do,  winter,  5c  per  lb;  Goat 
Skins,  25@40C  apiece  for  prime  to  perfect,  io@2oc  for 
damaged,  and  5@ioc  each  for  Kids. 

TALLOW— We  quote:  Refined,  55i@5J4c;  ren- 
dered, 4M@4^c;  country  Tallow,  4@4^c;  Grease, 
3@4C  per  lb. 

San  Francisco  Meat  Market. 

Beef  is  easy  at  current  rates.  Mutton  is 
cheiper,  on  account  of  larger  receipts. 
Following  are  the  rates  for  whole  carcasses  from 
slauehterers  to  dealers  : 

BEEF— First  quality,  554@6c;  second  quality, 
4Ji@5c;  third  quality,  3%@4'Ac  ^  lb. 

CALVES— Quotable  at  4@sc  for  large,  and  5® 
8c  If  lb  for  small. 

MUTTON— Quotable  at  6@7C  #  lb. 
LAMB-Vearlings,  6%@7%c  $  lb;  Spring,  i2}4c  I 
#lb. 

PORK— Live  Hogs,  on  foot,  grain  fed,  heavy  and 
medium,  4&c:  small  Hogs.  sKc;  stock  Hogs, 
4tfc;  dressed  Hogs,  7@7^c  #  lb. 


W»WVED 

DEALER  IN  _ 

Vats 


RUSSIAN 
at"3  BELT 


WQRKEI 
MILK  TESTS 

OILS 

x^suppUes 


BOWLSf 

a  specialty  ' 

Re-Balancing 
>■  ANoTiNNiN6 

(OMPLCTESTOCK 
SEPARATOR 

PARTS 


Only  Award  of  Qold  Medal  and  Di- 
ploma at  the  World's  Fair,  Chicago. 


WOVEN  WIRE 

FENCE 

2  No.  9  and  11  No.  14  wires 
601n.  high.  Makoityour- 
self  for  16c  per  Kod 


Horse  high,  bull  strrw, 
piK  tight.  Mnke  it  yourself 
for  22  Cent*  Per  Rod. 
Catalogue  free.  Address 

KITSELMAN  BROS. 

^Jiiilgeviile,  Iiifliuna. 


P  A  I  ICPDMIA  Ifyouwantto  know  about  California 
liHL  I  I  Jfl  Vt  IH  and  the  Pacific  States,  send  for  the 
«*•••_■■  """"'pacIFICBBBAI  PBESH, 

the  best  Illustrated  and  Leading  Farming  and  Horticultural 
Weekly  of  the  Far  West.  Trial.  60c  for  3  mos.  Two  Rami  It- 
copies,  10  cents.  Established  1870.  DEWEY  PUBLISHING 
CO.,  220  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


jt   jua  jfe^l  THIS  BIT  .  Ill  s  I 

W\^jS(^^^^VtSjrVt    01  1 1.1  I  I  K>  of  uthcr   |..ir„t  hll. 

I  *U  ^     Hfr^J>    »  "I   rii.ll)   r  rol   ll.r  ,  

''BW  l«  »lri.,u.  I„,n,r  „l  .11  li, m  .      1 1  II  lb » 

-Bj  it  I  COMMON  SENSE  BIT 

\     XC  Sample  mailed  8I.OO. 
«  Nickel     -     -     -  2.00. 

RACINE  MALLEABLE  IRON  CO., 

J  f  .  UAVIES,  Mgr.  RACINE,  WIS. 


3  @ — c  I 

2  O,- 

3  @- 

4  @— 
6  @- 


GRANGERS'  RUSINESS  ASSOCIATION, 

GENERAL  COMMISSION  HOUSE. 

OFFICE,  108  DAVIS  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
Warehouse  and  Wharf  at  Port  Oosta. 


CONSIGNMENTS  OF  GRAIN,  WOOL  AND  ALL  KINDS  OF  PRODUCE  SOLICITED. 


ALSO  ORDERS  FOR  GRAIN  BAGS,  Agricultural  Implements,  Wagons,  Groceries' 
and  Merchandise  of  every  description  solicited. 

E.  VAN  EVERY,  Manager.  T.  R.  BALLINOBR,  Grain  Salesman. 


AD£>R£  5  i 


I  FARMERS  HAPPY 

WHO  USE  THE  LATEST  AND 
MOST  IMPROVED  MACHINERY, 

CLARK'S 
CUTAWAY  HARROW 

HAS  IMPROVEMENTS 
PECULIAR  TO  ITS  SELF 

Uu^t  send  for  Circulatr  onrJ 
fjee  what  it  Will  do  FOR  YOU 
IT'S  MONEY  IN  YOUR  POCKET. 


S  THE  CUTAWAY  HARROW  W  higganum,  com  «  w  ywk  og . 


ALLISON,  NEFF  &  CO.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  General  Agents  for  Northern  California. 
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The  Secretary's  Column. 


(Continued  from  page  212.) 

This  office  has  received  the  list  of  county 
and  State  deputies,  and  in  a  few  days  a  cir- 
cular will  be  sent  to  each  grange  in  the  State 
containing  the  topics  suggested  by  the 
worthy  lecturer  of  State  Grange  for  discus- 
sion and  the  name  and  address  of  each  of 
the  county  and  State  deputies. 

The  commissions  of  the  county  deputies 
are  being  issued  as  fast  as  possible.  Atten 
tlon  is  called  to  the  instructions  forwarded 
to  each  deputy  with  his  commission,  which, 
if  followed,  will  be  of  great  assistance  to 
those  parties  In  their  work  during  the  year. 

Address  all  communications  for  California 
State  GraDge  to  Don  Mills,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 


The  Grange  Congress. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  State 
Grange  announces  the  following  programme 
for  the  Grange  Congress  to  be  held  at  the 
Midwinter  Fair  in  this  city  April  13th  and 
14th: 

FRIDAY,  2  P.  M„  APRIL  13,  1894. 

1 —  Opening  Chorus  Choir 

2 —  Prayer  A.  T.  Perkins,  Temescal 

3—  Instrumental  Music. 

4 —  Address  of  Welcome  Hon.  M.  H.  De  Young 

5—  Response  Master  California  State  Grange 

A.  P.  Roache. 

6 —  Song  Grange  Choir 

7 —  Address  Lecturer  of  National  Grange 

Hon.  Alpha  Messer. 

8 —  Recitation  Watson ville  Grange 

9—  Grange  Chorus. 

10 —  Extra. 

7:30  P.  M.,  FRIDAY,  APRIL  13,  1874. 

1 —  Grange  Chorus. 

2 —  Address  "Women  as  Horticulturists." 

Mrs.  E.  L.  Watson. 

3 —  Solo  Sacramento  Grange 

4 —  ■'  Progress  and  Future  of  the  Dairy  Interest." 

E.  W.  Steele,  San  Luis  Obispo. 

5—  Paper  B.  F.  Walton,  Yuba  City 

President  State  Fruit  Exchange. 

6 —  Instrumental  Music  Stockton  Grange 

7 —  "Education  in  Its  Relation  to  Agriculture." 

Frank  S.  Chapin,  Tulare  Grange. 

8—  Music. 

9—  Extra. 

2  P.  M.,  SATURDAY,  APRIL  14,  1894, 

1—  Grange  Chorus. 

2 —  "Agriculture  in  Relation  to  National  Progress." 

Hon.  E.  W.  Davis. 

3 —  Quartette  Stockton  Grange 

4 —  "  Horticulture  in  Its  Relation  to  California 

Agriculture"  Hon.  N.  P.  Chipman 

5—  Vocal  Solo  with  piano  and  flute.  .San  JoseGrange 

6—  Extra. 

7:30  P.  M.,  SATURDAY,  APRIL  14,  1894. 

1 —  Grange  Chorus. 

2—  Address  State  Lecturer 

S.  S.  Goodenougb,  Temescal. 

3 —  Song  Eden  Grange 

4 —  Essay  Mrs.  R.  Taylor,  Pescadero 

5 —  Extra  American  River  Grange 

6—  Instrumental  Solo  San  Jose  Grange 

7 —  Address  Sacramento  Grange 

8 —  Grand  Closing  Ode  By  the  Choir 

9—  Extra. 

This  programme  is  subject  to  change  by 
the  Executive  Committee. 

From  Pescadero. 

"  E.  A.  L."  writes  from  Pescadero  that 
Mr.  Geo.  H.  Steele  and  Miss  Lizzie  Chris- 
man  have  been  appointed  to  represent  Pes- 
cadero Grange  at  the  coming  Grange  Con- 
gress. Sister  Taylor  has  volunteered  to 
read  an  essay  on  that  occasion,  subject  not 
yet  announced.  Several  members  of  Pesca- 
dero have  announced  their  intention  of  at- 
tending the  congress. 

The  subject  of  Transportation,  appointed 
for  discussion  by  the  State  lecturer,  came  up 
at  the  last  meeting,  but  nobody  had  anything 
to  say  about  it,  and  so  it  was  laid  over. 

The  social  and  educational  features  of  the 
grange  are  being  brought  to  the  front  as 
never  before.  Education  in  the  grange 
means  not  only  a  better  knowledge  of  farm- 
ing and  all  that  relates  to  farm  life,  but  it 
means  a  better  knowledge  of  economic  ques- 
tions and  such  matters  of  legislation  as  re- 
late to  public  interests. 

Estelle:  "  And  are  you  going  to  leave  me 
so  soon,  Augustus  ?  "  Augustus :  "  Yes, 
love,  I  would  willingly  give  ten  years  of  my 
life  If  I  could  stay  longer.  But  if  I  don't  go 
I  shall  be  fined  a  quarter  for  being  late  at 
our  debating  society." 

RUDY' 6  PILE  8UPPO8ITORY  Is  guaranteed  to 
cure  Piles  and  Constipation,  or  money  refunded.  SO 
cento  per  box.  Send  stamp  for  circular  and  Free 
Sample  to  MARTIN  RUDY,  Lancaster,  Pa.  For  sale 
by  all  first-class  druggists. 

Quick  is  the  succession  of  human  events. 
The  cares  of  to-day  are  seldom  the  cares  of 
to-morrow,  and  when  we  lie  down  at  night 
we  may  safely  say  to  most  of  our  troubles, 
"  Ye  have  done  your  worst  and  we  shall 
meet  no  more." — Cowper. 


The  Discovery  of  the  Glacial  Epoch 
It  is  a  little  more  than  50  years  ago  that 
one  of  the  most  potent  agents  in  modifying 
the  surface  features  of  our  country  was  first 
recognized.  Before  1840,  when  Agassiz  ac 
companied  Buckland  to  Scotland,  the  Lake 
district  and  Wales,  discovering  everywhere 
the  same  Indications  of  the  former  presence 
of  glaciers  as  they  are  to  be  found  so  abun- 
dantly in  Switzerland,  no  geologist  had  con- 
ceived the  possibility  ot  a  recent  glacial 
epoch  in  the  temperate  portion  of  the  north- 
ern hemisphere.  From  that  year,  however, 
a  new  science  came  into  existence,  and  it 
was  recognized  that  only  by  a  careful  study 
of  existing  glaciers,  of  the  nature  of  the  work 
they  now  do,  and  of  the  indications  of  the 
work  they  have  done  in  past  ages,  could  well 
explain  many  curious  phenomena  that  had 
hitherto  been  vaguely  regarded  as  indica- 
tions of  diluvial  agency. 

One  of  the  first  frnits  of  the  new  science 
was  the  conversion  of  the  author  of  Reliquiae 
Diluvianas — Dr.  Buckland  —  who,  having 
studied  the  work  of  glaciers  In  Switzerland 
in  company  with  Agassiz,  became  convinced 
that  numerous  phenomena  he  had  observed 
In  this  country  could  only  be  due  to  the  very 
same  canses.  In  November,  1840,  he  read  a 
paper  before  the  Geological  Society  on  the 
Evidences  of  Glaciers  in  Scotland  and  the 
North  of  England,  and  from  that  time  to  the 
present  the  study  of  glaciers  and  of  their 
work  has  been  systematically  pursued  with  a 
large  amount  of  success.— From  the  Ice  Age 
and  Its  Work,  by  Alfred  R.  Wallace,  in 
Popular  Science  Monthly  for  March. 


List  of  D.  S.  Patents  for  Pacific  Coast 
Inventors. 

Reported  by  Dewey  &  Co.,  Pioneer 
Patent  Solicitors  for  Pacific  Coast. 

FOR  WggK  KNDl.NO   FEB.  27,  1894. 

515,323. — Musical  [Instrument— H.  O.  Carswell,  Santa 
Clara,  Cal. 

616,644.— Ciuck  Hook— T.  A.  Fairbalrn,  San  Diego,  Cal. 
615,545.—  Visk-J.  W.  Flowers,  Newport,  Or. 
616,522. — Rulbr — F.  Frank,  Calistoga,  Cal. 
616,646.—  Sagebrush  Cutter— Froman  &  Murray,  Vale, 
Or. 

616,669.—  Gab  Burner— H.  A.  Fry,  S.  F. 

616,871.— Musical  Instbument— I.  S.  Goldman,  Log  An- 
geles, Cal. 

515,624. — ENVgLOPBS — Max  Grubc,  S.  F. 

616,470.— Drawing  Beer— C.  Harth  S.  F. 

615,476.— Pump— C.  A.  Kelley,  Oakdale,  Cal. 

515,343.-Feuit  Drier.— C.  J.  Kurtz,  Salem,  Or. 

616  601.— Car  Vestibule— L.  S.  Manning,  Aleeeandro, 
Cal. 

616  602.—  Car  Door— L.  S.  Manning,  Aleesandro,  Cal. 
516,648.— Boat— A.  Martz.  S.  F. 

615.660.  — Gau'ie  for  Rules— J.  J.  McManue,  S.  F. 
615,630.— Gab  Enoine— E.  Narjot,  S.  F. 

616,358.— Separator— J.  Overholser,  Cottage  Grove,  Or. 

616.661.  — Insect  Trap— R.  J.  &  R.  S.  A.  Tarbell,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 

615,380. -8tbam  Stamp  -C.  W.  Tremain,  Portland,  Or. 
615,641. —  DaArixo   Form— J.    M.  Walters,    Los  An- 
gelas, Cal. 

515,666.— Stampino  Machine— S.  B.  Whitehead,  8.  F. 
616,455. — Salve — Wilson  &  Wores,  Tucson,  A.  T. 

Note.— Copies  of  U.  8.  and  Foreign  patents  furnished 
by  Dewey  4  Co.  In  the  shortest  time  possible  (by  mall  for 
telegraphic  order).  American  and  Foreign  patents  obtained, 
and  general  patent  business  for  Pacific  Coast  inventors 
transacted  with  perfect  security,  at  reasonable  rates,  and  in 
the  shortest  possible  time. 


Cables  of  the  World. 

According  to  latest  reports,  there  are  in 
the  world  104,344  miles  of  sub-marine  tele- 
graph cable.  Of  this  total  the  various  gov- 
ernments own  14,480  miles  of  cable  and 
21,560  of  wire;  the  balance  is  owned  by  pri- 
vate companies.  Where  the  telephone  wires 
are  overland,  the  speed  of  transmission  is  at 
the  rate  of  16,000  miles  a  second;  where  the 
wires  are  through  cables  under  the  sea,  the 
speed  is  not  more  than  6020  miles  a  second. 

The  Best  Thine  Vet. 

"  The  best  thing  yet."  That  is  the  way  a  young 
man  put  it  who  made  arrangement*  to  work  for 
B.  F.  Johnson  <b  Co.  ot  Richmond,  Va.  You  can 
get  further  Information  by  dropping  them  a 
card.  

Petty  vexations  may  at  times  be  petty,  but 
still  they  are  vexations.  The  smallest  and 
the  most  inconsiderable  annoyances  are  the 
most  piercing.  As  small  letters  weary  the 
eye  most,  so  also  the  smallest  affairs  disturb 
us  most. — Montaigne. 


The  most  plain,  short  and  lawful  way  to 
any  good  end  is  more  eligible  than  one 
directly  contrary  in  some  or  all  these  quali- 
ties.— Swift. 


NOTICE. 


The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Stockholders  of  the 
GRANGERS'  BUSINESS  ASSOCIATION,  a  corporation, 
for  the  election  of  a  Board  of  Directors,  and  for  the 
transaction  of  such  other  business  as  may  pionerl)  come 
before  It,  will  be  held  at  No.  108  Davis  Street,  San 
Francisco,  at  10  o'clock,  A.  M.,  Wednesday,  April  11, 
ISM. 

CHARLES  WOOD,  I.  C.  STEELE, 

Secretary.  President 


PAOIFIO  RURAL  PRESS  I 
Is  the  Largest  Illustrated  and  Leading  Agricul- 
tural and  Horticultural  Wecklv  of  the  West 
Established  1870.  Trial  Subscriptions.  60c  for 
12  weeks,  or  $2.40  a  year  (till  further  notice).  DEWEY. 
PUBLISHING  CO.,  220  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


DOWN  TO 


3  CENTS  F.  O.  B. 

This  is  our  present  price  per  lb.  for  the  well  known 

GLIDDEN 

 PATTERN  

B.A.RBED  WIRE! 

I  his  price  applies  on  ton  lots  and  upwards.  In  less  than 
ton  lots  we  make  it  3^c  ^  Ife.  All  previous  quotations 
have  been  higher.  ::::::: 
We  have  Carload  Lots  on  the  way  and  arriving.  Ask 
for  special  quotations  for  carloads.  :  :  :  : 
We  are  the  only  house  carrying  the  4-point  close  wire. 

SMITH'S  CASH  STORE,  416-418  Front  St, 

Write  or  call  when  in  the  city. 


p.  p 


SAN  JOSE 
Agricultural  Works, 

SAN  JOSE,  CAL 


AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS. 
FRUIT  TRUCKS,  CULTIVATORS, 
FRUIT  GATHERERS, 

STEEL  WINDMILLS, 
WAGONS. 


WRITE  FOB 

>  CIRCULARS  AND 
PRICES 

SENT  FREE. 


SPRAYPUMPsS$5.50.  ?S'?s°E° 

1  ^bBSiIbbbtV        automatic  mixer      barrfl  attachment 


AUTOMATIC   MIXCR       BARREL  ATTACHMENT 

Kndorsed  by  the  leading  Entomologists  of  the  U.  S. 
A  valuable  illus.  Hook  (worth  |5.00)  given  to  each 
purchaser.  SATISFACTION  Gl  AKANTKFD 
or  Money  Refunded.  Itlus.  Book  on  Spraying 
Free.  Rapid  sellers.  One  Agent  has  already  soM 
over  2.00O.   For  full  particulars  and  terms,  address 

BAKER  &  HAMILTON,  San  Francisco. 


WILLSPRAY  10  ACRES  PER  DAY. 


FOR  $25. 


/GREATLY  STRENGTHENED  AND  IMPROVED. 
vT  Riding- Walking  Cultivator.  Weeds,  furrows  and 
levels.  No  side  draft.  Convertible  into  a  two-horse. 
Victory  on  every  field.  Prices,  testimonials,  etc. 
MACLEOD  CULTIVATOR  CO.,  Chamber  of 
Commeroe  Building,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


  #  THE  *   

LAND  DEPARTMENT 
Bovee,  Toy  &  Co., 

REAL  ESTATE  AGENTS, 

Makes  a  Specialty  of  Strictly  First-Class 

RANCH  &  COUNTRY  PROPERTY, 

For  Sale  or  Exchange. 
LOANS  NEGOTIATED. 

BOVEE,  TOY  &  CO.,  19  Montgomery  St., 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying, 
738  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FBANOI8CO,  CAL 
Open  All  Teat. 
A.  TAN  DKR  NAILLKN,  President. 
Assaying  of  Ores,  $26;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnatlon  Assay, 
$25;  Blowpipe  Assay,  $10.   Full  course  of  assaying,  $60. 
ESTABLISHED  IBM.  aT  Send  for  circular. 


TREE  WASH. 

olive  r>n». 

"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic 
Soda  and  Pure  Potash. 

T.  W.  J  AOECSON  cfc  CO.. 

Sole  Agents, 

No  6  Market  Street,  San  Franolaoo,  Oal 


c 


F 


ALIFORNIA  p  RUITS 


HOW  TO  GROW  THEM. 

A  MANUAL  OF  METHODS  WHICH  HAVE  YIELDED 
GREATEST  SUCCESS;  WITH  LISTS  OF  VARIETIES 
BEST   ADAPTED   TO  THE  DIFFERENT 
DISTRICTS  OF  THE  STATE. 

PRACTICAL,  EXPLICIT,  COM  PREH ENSIVE. 

Embodying  the  Experience  tad  Methods  of  Hundred* 
of  Successful  Growers,  and  Constituting  ft  Trust- 
worthy Guide  by  which  the  Inexperienced 
may  Successfully  Produce  the  PrulU 
for  wl  Ich  California  Is  Famous 

SECOND  EDITION,  REVISED  AND  ENLARGED. 

BY  EDWARD  J.  WICKSON,  A.  M. 

Assoc.  Prof.  Agriculture,  Horticulture  and  Entomology, 
University  of  California;  Horticultural  Editor 
Paoino  Rural  Pkbbs,  San  Franolsco;  8ec*y 
California  State  Horticultural  So- 
ciety; Pres.  California  State 
Floral  Society;  Eto. 

Large  Octavo— 599  Pages,  Fnllj  Illustrated. 

PRICE  $3,  POSTPAID. 

FOR  SALS  BY 

THE  DEWEY  PUBLISHING  CO., 

Publishers  Pacific  Rural  Press, 
220  Market  Street,  Elevator,  12  Front  Stroet 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


HANG 
YOUR 
DOOR 


WITH  STANLEY'S 
Corrugated  Steel  Mlngea. 

They  are  Stronger,  Handsomer 
and  coat  no  more  than  the  old 
style.  For  sale  by  Hardware 
Dealers  generally,  but  If  not  In 
your  vicinity  write  the  Manu- 
facturers. Send  for  "  Biography 
of  a  Yankee  Hlnge,"malled  free 


THE  STANLEY  WORKS,  New  Britain,  Ct. 


March  17,  189*. 
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How  to  Sleep  Well. 
In  sleeping  much  depends  on  securing  a 
comfortable  position.  Lying  on  the  back 
would  seem  to  give  the  most  ease,  but  gen- 
eral experience  and  practice  prove  that  it 
does  not,  and  it  is  liable  to  some  definite  ob- 
jections, says  a  writer  in  the  Jenness  Miller 
Monthly.  In  a  weakly  state  of  the  heart  and 
'blood  vessels,  and  in  certain  morbid  condi- 
tions of  the  brain,  the  blood  seems  to  gravi- 
tate to  the  back  of  the  head,  and  to  produce 
troublesome  dreams.  Persons  who  have 
contracted  chests,  and  who  have 
had  pleurisy  and  retain  adhesions  of  the 
lungs,  do  not  sleep  well  on  the  back.  Nearly 
all  who  are  inclined  to  snore  do  so  in  that 
position. 

For  these  and  other  reasons  it  is,  there- 
fore, better  to  lie  on  the  side,  and  in  lung 
disease  to  lie  on  the  weak  side,  so  as  to 
leave  the  healthy  lung  free  to  expand.  It  is 
well  to  choose  the  right  side,  because,  when 
the  body  is  thus  placed,  the  food  gravitates 
more  easily  out  of  the  stomach  into  the  in- 
testines. 

Sleeping  with  the  arm  thrown  over  the 
head  is  to  be  deprecated;  but  this  position  is 
often  assumed  during  sleep,  because  circu- 
lation is  then  free  in  the  extremities  and  the 
head  and  neck,  and  the  muscles  in  the  chest 
are  drawn  up  and  fixed  by  the  shoulders, 
and  thus  expansion  of  the  thorax  is  easy. 
The  chief  objections  to  this  position  are  that 
it  creates  a  tendency  to  cramp  and  cold  in 
the  arms,  and  sometimes  seems  to  cause 
headaches  and  dreams. 

The  best  sleep  is  obtained  when  the  shut- 
ters are  closed  so  as  to  make  the  room  dark, 
and  the  windows  are  adjusted  so  as  to  ad- 
mit plenty  of  fresh  air.  Early  rising  is  not 
a  virtue  unless  the  riser  has  secured  sleep 
enough,  and  the  best  rising  is  obtained  when 
the  sleeper  wakes  naturally. 


Lighting  the  Nation's  Capitol. 

It  is  probable  that  the  electric-lighting 
plant  to  be  put  in  the  nation's  Capitol  will 
not  only  be  required  to  light  that  building, 
but  also  to  illuminate  the  Congressional 
library,  which  is  to  be  the  largest  building 
of  its  kind  in  the  world,  and  which,  by 
reason  of  its  uses,  will  require  the  best  class 
of  illumination. 

To  accommodate  such  a  plant  it  will  be 
necessary  to  locate  the  engine  and  dynamos 
in  a  structure  erected  for  this  special  pur- 
pose. The  location  of  the  power-house  is 
now  being  carefully  considered,  and  the  de- 
cision will  probably  be  reached  very  soon. 
The  house  will  be  ornamental  in  appearance 
and  will  be  of  sufficient  size  to  contain  not 
only  the  eight  dynamos  necessary  for  the 
present,  but  also  for  other  buildings  that 
may  be  added  to  the  group  clustering  around 
the  Capitol,  notably  the  home  for  the  Su- 
preme Court. 

A  careful  estimate  has  placed  the  original 
cost  of  the  building,  the  machinery,  the  wir- 
ing and  general  installation  of  the  plant  at 
$200,000.  This  will  Insure  the  work  to  be  of 
the  best  character  and  the  plant  to  be  of 
sufficient  size  to  furnish  all  the  light  that 
can  be  used  in  the  buildings  and  the  grounds. 
The  latter  is  a  most  important  item  in  the 
calculations,  for  at  present  there  is  an  utterly 


inadequate  illumination  of  the  great  park. 
It  is  not  certain  whether  the  grounds  will  be 
lighted  by  arc  lamps  or  groups  of  Incandes- 
cent globes.  But  this  is  a  matter  of  detail 
to  be  settled  afterward. 

A  rough  estimate  that  has  already  been 
made  of  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  new 
plant,  which  will  do  not  only  the  work  now 
done  by  the  gas  and  electric  plants  in  the 
Capitol  building,  but  also  the  entire  work  of 
lighting  the  new  library  building  and  the 
Maltby  House,  shows  that  it  will  cost  in  the 
neighborhood  ol  $19,000. 


Carbonio  Acid  in  Air. 
A  paper  on  the  value  of  determinations  of 
the  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  in  air  as  a 
measure  of  the  efficiency  of  ventilation  has 
been  contributed  to  the  Journal  of  the  Amer- 
can  Chemical  Society  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Rich- 
ards, who  states  that  for  the  past  nine  years 
the  Laboratory  of  Sanitary  Chemistry  at  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  has 
had  exceptional  opportunities  for  investi- 
gating this  subject,  because  the  Walker 
building  is  mechanically  ventilated  under  the 
direction  of  an  expert,  and  is  fully  controlled 
by  the  engineer,  who  has  records  for  all 
these  years  of  the  quantity  and  temperature 
of  the  air  supplied  to  each  room,  and  of  the 
temperature  of  these  rooms  taken  four  times 
every  day.  During  these  nine  years  some 
5000  determinations  of  the  carbonic  acid 
have  been  made  in  these  rooms  by  200 
students.  Many  problems  arising  out  ol 
these  circumstances  have  been  studied  and 
reported  upon,  but  the  net  gain  of  knowledge 
appears  to  be  meager.  The  outer  air  sur- 
rounding the  institute  shows  an  ordinary 
proportion  of  from  3.7  to  4.2  parts  of  car- 
bonic acid  in  10,000  parts  of  air.  The  air 
in  the  empty  rooms  shows  a  rise  of  carbonic 
acid  of  about  o  5  part,  due  to  decomposition 
of  the  organic  matter  present  in  the  flues, 
the  floors  and  the  walls.  The  air  of  the 
building  in  general,  of  the  halls,  reading 
rooms,  etc.,  which  are  open,  and  in  which 
people  are  constantly  moving  about,  is 
maintained  at  about  five  parts  as  an  average 
of  all  tests  for  eight  years.  The  air  of  most  of 
the  lecture  rooms  has  contained  from  6  to  8 
parts,  rising  to  10  or  12  parts  for  the  large 
and  more  crowded  rooms,  according  to  the 
state  of  the  weather  outside.  From  this  ex- 
perience it  would  appear  that  students  can 
work  well  in  a  clean  room  with  about  seven 
parts  in  10,000  of  carbonic  acid.  Much 
more  than  this  causes  dullness,  and  any- 
thing over  13  parts  is  an  almost  insuperable 
obstacle  to  the  full  acquisition  of  knowledge 
by  the  classes. 

A  French  Electric  Carriage. 
A  French  carriage  which  carries  six  per- 
sons is  driven  by  an  electric  motor  receiving 
current  from  a  battery  of  54  Dujardin  ac- 
cumulators, and  has  a  total  weight  of  about 
a  ton  and  a  third.  One  charge  of  the  ac- 
cumulators suffices  for  a  trip  of  44  miles  at 
a  speed  of  ten  miles  an  hour. 


P! 


REE8Pear 


I  AftlTQ  Strawberry 
LHPJ  I  0  Blackberry,     I  Apple 
Gurran'e,  Gooseberry,   I  Peach,  Chest- 
I   Asparagus,  Graces.       I     nut,  Wa  nut, 

Sand  (or  Catalogue. 
J.  8  COLLINS'  SON  Moorestown,  N.  J 


z  w 

l^i  Undoubtedly 

most  distinct  and 
Vji  beautiful    of  all 

«>  the  varieties  of  these 
grand  flowers  ex- 
s'm  hibitedintheWorld's 
W  Fair  Canna  Beds.The 
fa  original  stock  pur- 
l's^ chased  by  us  at  a 

«>  cost  of  2,000  Francs 
for  13  plants.  It 
fa  is  the  largest  of  all 
VJi  Canna  flowers  and 

«>  blooms  constantly 
the  entire  summer. 

« Decidedly  the  best  of 
this  class  of  plants. 
f£  Price,  50c. 

Our  Special  Offer 

Vji  To  all  who  mention 
S~        this  paper. 


PANSY,  Vatican's  "Odd  Mixed." 

This  now  celebrated  strain  contains 
an  extra  large  proportion  of  Reds, 
Striped,  Brown,  Gold  and  Silver  Edge,  and  like 
colors,  attractive  from  their  distinct  and  peculiar 
markings.  The  thousands  who  admired  these  at 
the  Fair  say  it  is  the  most  novel  mixture  which 
has  ever  been  offered  in  Pansies.  You  are 
sure  to  be  pleased  if  you  try  It.  Pkt.,  ioc. 

WORLD'S  FAIR  *SWEET  PEAS. 

So  many  of  our  visitors  at  the  Fair  have 
asked  for  a  small  quantity  of  the  large  flower- 
ing kinds  in  the  rare  colors  there  shown  that 
we  have  put  up  a  mixed  packet  containing  ten 
finest  varieties,  which  we  offer  as  World's 
Fair  Sweet  Peas.    Per  packet,  15c. 

Our  Catalogue  containing  over  100  pages  with 
colored  plates  of  many  flowers  on  which  we 
received  World's  Fair  Medals,  goes  free  with 
any  of  these  offers  amounting  to  25c. 

Write  To-day,  East  or  West. 


Little  Gem  Calla. 

A  perfect  miniat- 
ure Calla,  only  one  I 
foot  high  and  pro- 
ducing perpetually 
perfect  suow  white 
blossoms.    It  begins  I 
to  bloom  when  only 
a  few  inches  high  in  I 
a  three  inch  pot,  and 
continues.    Matures  I 
quickly  many  new 
plants  from  offsets. 
Each,  30c;  2  for  50c. 


1  plant  Florence  Vaughan  Canna. 
1  plant  True  Little  Gem  Calla. 
1  pkt.  Pansy,  "Odd  Mixed." 
1  pkt.  World's  Fair  Sweet  Peas. 


The  whole 
postpaid 
for  only 
$1.00 


SK2?£VAUGIUN-S  SEED  STORE.  f^GMUKI,': 


Seeds,  Wants,  ttc. 


LOGAN  BERRY. 


THE  GREATEST   NOVELTY  IN 
SMALL  FRUITS. 

One  ot  the  finest  Berries  ever  produced.  A  cross  be- 
tween a  blackberry  and  raspberry.  Vines  wonderfully 
strong  growers  and  exceedingly  productive.  Fruit  with- 
out an  equal  in  every  respect. 

Plants  of  this  wonderful  fruit  can  be  had  at  Pajaro 
Valley  Nurseries.  For  circular  and  colored  plates,  send 
to  JAMES  WATERS,  Watsonville,  Cal. 


50,000  FRENCH  PRUNE  TREES 

On  California  Peach  Boot,  for  sale. 

No.  1-6  to  8  ft  $26  OO  per  1O0O 

No.  2-4  to  6  ft.   20  00  per  IOOO 

No.  8-3  to  4  ft   10  00  per  IOOO 

First  class  stock.  Freo  from  Insoct  pest.  Sample* 
sent  on  application.  Address 

N.  H.  HAKVFY,  Milwaukee ,  Oregon. 

WlMpinFMllTr'&p 

A  practical,  explicit  and  comprehensive  !>ook  embodying 
the  experience  and  methods  of  hundreds  of  successful 
powers,  aud  constituting  a  trustworthy  guide  by  which  the 
inexperienced  may  successfully  produce  the  fruits  for  which 
Clahforuia  Is  famoua.  600  pages.  Fully  Illustrated.  Price  S3 
Postpaid.  Send  for  circular.  DEWKV  PUBLISHING  Oo' 
Publishers  230  Market  Street.  Ban  Francisco,  Cal 


Sunset 


Collection 
of 


5WEET  PEAS 

DIRECT  A  large  packet  each  of  >7  K 
FROM      25  New  and  Distinct  i  *V 
THE        Varieties  mailed  for  *  * 

CALIFORNIA  GROWERS 
SunsetSeed&PlantCo. 

(Sherwood  Hall  Nursery  Co.) 

San  Francisco 


JAPAN  PLUM  TREES. 

Apple,  Almond,  Apricot,  Cherry,  Prune, 
Peach,  Fig,  Olive,  Orange  and  Lemon 

TREES. 

Small  Fruits,  Grape  Vines, 
Roses,  Etc. 

PRICES  ON  APPLICATION. 

VEGETABLE,  FLOWER  and  TREE 

SEEDS.  SEEDS. 

Catalogue  on  Application. 

TRUMBULL  &  BEEBE, 

419-421  SAN  SOME  ST.,  San  Francisco 


ALOHA  ORANGE  NURSERIES. 

PENRYN,  PLACER  COUNTY  CALIFORNIA. 


NOW  is  the  time  to  plant  Orange  Trees.    March  to  April  15th  is  the  best  time  in  Northern  California 

2-year  buds  of  Washington  Navel  and  Mediterranean  Sweets  at  25c  each. 

Trees  at  prices  to  suit  all  purses  The  Best  Trees  grown.  We  grow  ALL  our  Trees  and  they  are  I1AKDIRR  than 
any  others. 

We  have  a  few  Foster,  Early  and  Late  Crawford,  Susquehanna  and  Wager  Peach  trees  and  Simon,  Civilian, 
Tragedy  Kelsey  and  Satsuma  Plums  and  will  place  them  at  $5  per  1 00  to  close  out.  Not  less  than  10  of  a 
dind,  at  this  rate,  wil  be  sold. 

PLANT  MORE  PALMS,  they  give  a  tropical  appearance  to  any  lawn  or  garden. 

ORDER  THE  COLLECTIONS  BELOW,  the?  will  be  found  to  be  just  what  you  have  wanted. 

01  t'ltrna  Tree  Collection.   1  Wash.  Navel,  1  Med.  Sweet,  1  Lisbon  Lemiu,  1  Tahiti  and  1  Trlfollata  Orange. 
81  Palm  Collection.— 2  Cal  Fan  Palms,  1  Chamterops  ocelsa,  1  Drac:ena. 
91  Chrysanthemum  Collection. -25  different  varieties. 

FRED.   C   MILiES,  Manager. 


Better 
Ever  for 
1894 


Is  Different  from  Others. 

I  It  Is  Intended  to  nld  the  planter  In  solcrtlng  Ihe  Sood» 
'  best  adapted  for  his  needs  and  renditions  and  In  gelling 
1  them  the  best  possible  results.  It  Is  not,  therefore,  highly 
cuiured  In  either  sense  ;  and  we  have  taken  great  caro  that 
nothing  worthless  he  put  In,  or  nothing  worthy  he  left  out.  We 
.nvlteatrlal  Of  OUT  BeedA.  \Vc  know  them  bOC&USBWC  grow  them. 
Every  planter  of  Vegetables  or  Flowers  ought  to  know  shout  our 
•  .hreQ  warrants;  our  cash  discounts;  nnd  our  gift  of  agricultural 
papers  to  purchasers  of  our  Heeds.   All  of  these  ure  explained  in 
the  Catalogue,  a  copy  of  which  can  bo  yours  for  the  asking. 
J.  J.  H.  CRECORY  &  SON.  Marblehead.  Ma 


THE 


RAISIN  INDUSTRY. 

I  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  RAISIN  GRAPES. 

THEIR  HISTORY,  CULTURE  AND  CURING. 

===  By  QUSTAV   EI8EN.  = 


This  Is  the  Standard  Work  on  the  Raisin  IndnBtry  In  California.  It  bas  been 
approved  by  Prof.  Hllsard,  Prof.  Wlokson,  Mr.  Ohas.  A.  Wetmore  and  a  multitude  of 
Practical  Raisin  Growers. 

Sold  only  by  the  DBWBT  PUBLISHING  OO.  or  Its  Atrents  at  lhe  uniform  price  of 
$8  00,  poBtasre  prepaid.  Orders  should  be  addressed: 


THE  DEWEY  PUBLISHING  CO., 

290  Market  St,,  San  Francisco, 
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JUST  ARRIVED! 

A  CHOICE  LOT  OF  IMPORTED  PERCHERONS  AND  FRENCH  COACH  STALLIONS. 


THIS  stock  ranges  in  age  from  two  to  six  years,  and  was  selected  in 
France  by  the  veteran  importer,  Leonard  Johnson,  who  for  many 
years  was  foreign  buyer  for  M.  W.  Dunham  of  Wayne,  111.  Mr. 
Johnson  has  personally  selected  and  brought  to  this  country  over 
Two  Thousand  Horses,  and  is  universally  acknowledged  to  be  the 
best  judge  of  Draft  Horses  in  America.  Each  animal  in  this  lot  is 
a  good  one,  not  only  individually,  but  of  the  best  possible  breed- 
ing, as  is  attested  by  the  certificates  of  registry  in  both  the 
Percheron  stud-books  of  France  and  America.  A  satisfactory 
guarantee  given  that  each  stallion  will  get  sixty  per  cent  of  colts. 

WE  DO  NOT  PROPOSE  TO  SELL  THIS  STOCK  AT  AUCTION, 

nor  do  we  advertise  it  as  selling  at  a  sacrifice,  for  we  purpose  doing 

business  on  a  business  basis, 

BUT  WILL  SELL  AT  VERY  REASONABLE  PRICES, 

giving  the  purchaser  good  value  for  either  cash  or  approved  time 
paper.  This  is  a  rare  chance  to  get  a  first-class  stallion,  and  no 
such  stock  as  this  has  ever  been  offered  for  sale  here  at  as  low  fig- 
ures as  this  will  be  sold  for.     The  day  of  the  "  scrub  "  has  passed. 

NOW  IT  ONLY  PAYS  TO  BREED  TO  THE  BEST. 

We  therefore  ask  you  to  inspect  our  stock,  whether  you  want  to 
buy  or  not.  If  not,  it  does  not  cost  anything,  and  you  will  see 
some  good  horses.  If  you  do  want  to  buy,  we  know  we  can  make 
it  to  your  interest  to  deal  with  us. 

Stables:  ON  FIFTH  AVENUE,  opposite  the  Rac9  Track 

TAKE  GEARY-STREET  OAR.  Next  Door  to  Scott  &  McOord's  Feed  Store. 

Or,  for  further  information  and  catalogues,  address  the  Secretary  of 
the  American  Percheron  Horse- Breeders'  Association, 


tooldorital 


:otel, 


SAN    F"FL  ANCIBCO 


MORGAN  SPADING  HARROW 


Greatest  Pulverizer  of  the 
Age. 

SOMETHING  NEW 

AND  ORIGINAL. 

Imitated,  but  Never  Eaualed 


ENDORSED  BY  ALL. 

A  SUCCESS 

EVERYWHERE 

1  hey  Maintain  the  Front 
Rank  in  Every  Contest 
on  Every  Field. 


More  of  Them  Sold  Annually  than  of  all  other  Styles  &  Kinds  of  Cultivators  Combined 

Most  Simple,  Most  Durable,  and  Most  Satisfactory  Cultivator  in  Use.  Specially  Adapted 
for  the  Cultivation  of  Vineyards  and  Orchards    Prices  Reduced  to  Hard  Times  Basis. 

H.  C.  SHAW  PLOW  WORKS,  STOCKTON,  GAL 


THE  REYERSIBLE  OR  FRUIT-GROWERS'  AND  ORCHARD  HARROW. 


for  Cu'tiMing  Towards  and  Under  toe  Tree. 

SHOWING  THE  EXTENSION  HE  ID. 


WE  HAVE  EM  REVERSIBLE, 
4,  6,  6  and  8-foot  cut.  Two 
horsts  can  easily  handle  a  6 
or  6  foot  micnine.  It  re- 
quires four  for  an  8  foot. 

mi  m  m : 

JUST  WHAT  VOU  NEEDED 
What  you  need  now  !■  a  tool 
to  kill  the  weeds  that  will 
eprln^  up  and  at  the  same 
time  break 
the  crust  and 
pulverize 
your  grouod 
and  prevent 
the  moistur 
from  cscap 
lug.  We  offer 
you  for  this 
purpose  the 

Famous 
Clark's 
Cutaway 
Harrow ! 

IT  WILL  DO  IT,  TOO,  and  do  It  better  th»n  any  other  tool  you  have  or  can  got.  We  furnish  with  the  4,  6  and  6- 
foot  machines,  if  desired,  an  extension  head,  as  shown  In  cut  above.  By  using  this  head  the  soli  can  be  cultivated 
clear  to  the  trunk  of  the  tree  without  the  overhanging  branches  interfering  In  the  least  with  the  work  of  the  horses. 

ALLISON,  NEPF  &  CO., 

707  FRONT  STREET  SAN   FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Adriance  Buckeye 

Mowers,  Reapers,  Binders. 


OUR  ADRIANCE  BUCKETS  MOWER,  STYLE  H. 

Foot  Lever  and  Hand  Lever  for  lifting  both  ends  of  the  Finger  Bar 

Can  be  used  separately  or  together. 

The  Most  Perfect  and  Powerful  Mower  Ever  Built, 

Retains  all  the  basic  principles  whic*>  were  the  foundation  of  the  most  suciess'ul  of  all  Mjwers,  OUK  ORIOI VAL 
BUCKEYE,  combined  w.th  IMPROVEMENTS  OF  SUCH  NOVELTY  AND  EVIDENT  VALUE  as  to  appeal  to  the 
Intelli  jent  judgment  of  all  users  of  Mowers. 

Examine  the  New  and  Original  Features, 

Thoroughly  tested  by  several  season?  of  suciess.  Patented  December  20th,  1892,  and  usel  exilmlvelv  on  our 
Mowers.    Showing  over  all  competitors  a  REMARKABLE  GAIN  IN  EKFiCIENCY  AND  POWER. 

More  Adriance  Buckeyes  Sold  on  this  Ooast  than  All  Others  Com- 
bined.  Don't  forget  to  order  the  ADRIANOE  Buckeye, 
and  then  you  will  GET  THE  GENUINE. 

*yWrite  for  Special  Circular  and  Price  List. 

PACIFIC   COAST  AQENT3: 

BAKER  &  HAMILTON,  1 

SAN   FRANCISCO  .AND  SACRAMENTO. 


WE  GIVE  ESPECIAL  ATTENTION  TO 


ALEXANDER  &  HAMMON'S 

Rio  Bonito  Nurseries,  Biggs,  Butte  Co.,  Cal. 


I    I    I  I 


T  I  I 


I  I  l  I 


:-  SOFT  SHELL  -: 


i  i  i  i  i  i  i  i. 


i  i  i  i  i  i 


:- WALNUT!-: 


Mi 


0'/ Stock  of  TREES  and  VINtS  is  Most  Complete 
f        in  EVERY  CLASS  of  Fruits. 

STOCK  OF  THOMPSONS   SEEDLESS  GRAPES. 

C?  iPPINQ,  CANNING  and  DRYING  Fru  is  of  all  Kinds. 

Best  Assortment  of  RAISIN  and  TABLE  GRAPES  In  Oalirornla. 

Early  Shipping  Plums  a.  Spocialtv. 

SPECIAL  PRICES  FOR  TREES  IN  LARGE  QUANTITIES. 

DURING  the  last  three  years,  trees  (frown  on  the  FEATHER  RIVER  BOTTOM  LANDS,  at  RIO  BONITO,  BUTTI 
COUNTY,  have  been  much  sought  after,  and  the  demand  for  them  la  Increasing  all  over  th»  State  where  they 
have  been  planted.  Owing  to  the  peculiar  adaptability  of  the  t>ll  and  climate  of  this  section  lor  growing  nursery 
stock,  the  trees  making  a  very  large  and  well-furnished  system  of  root  growth,  and  maintaining  a  correspondingly 
strong  and  vigorous  top,  maturing  the  wood  thoroughly,  we  are  enabled  to  supply  our  patrons  with  the  beetol 
trees,  healthy  In  every  respect,  entirely  free  from  Insect  pests,  and  tu  perfect  condition  for  transplanting. 

If  You  Are  Going  To  Plant  Trees,  It  Will  Pay  You  To  Corre- 
spond With  Us  Before  Purchasing. 

ALEXANDHR   cfc?  SAMMOHT, 

BIGGS,  BUTTE  COUNTY  CALIFORNIA, 
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1WKNTY-  FOURTH  YKAR. 

Office,  230  Market  Street. 


The  State  Board  of  Trade. 


Our  readers  have  heard  much  of  the  State  Board  of 
Trade  through  reference  in  our  columns  to  its  headquar- 
ters in  this  city,  and  the  valuable  essays  and  reports  on 
the  resources  and  industries  of  Oalifornia  which  are  pre- 
sented at  its  meetings.  It  is  a  voluntary  organization, 
receiving  no  aid  from  the  State,  but  has  been  supported 
by  county  subscriptions  and  by  contributions  from  city 
merchants  and  transportation  companies.  Its  chief  object 
has  been  to  make  the  State  better  known,  to  circulate 
descriptive  literature  and  to  maintain  in  a  central  location 
in  this  city  a  permanent  exhibit  of  productions  and 
natural  wealth,  so  that  the  inquiring  stranger  might  secure 
information  which  would 
assist  him  in  choosing  a 
home  or  making  an  in- 
vestment. 

During  its  early  years 
the  board  undertook  sev- 
eral very  extensive  adver- 
tising enterprises,  one  of 
which,  known  as  "  Cali- 
fornia on  Wheels,"  was 
very  effective  in  calling 
the  attention  of  Eastern 
people  to  our  affairs. 
More  recently  there  was 
shipment  of  trial  lots  of 
fruit  to  Europe  for  sale 
in  advance  of  commercial 
shipments.  These  under- 
takings were  laudable  and 
valuable.  The  same  char- 
acter pertains  to  the  sta- 
tistical reports  of  the 
Board,  prepared  in  the 
main  by  Gen.  N.  P.  Chip- 
man,  who  has  in  this 
work  rendered  valuable 
public  service.  Personal 
mention  should  also  be 
made  of  the  work  of  E. 
W.  Maslin,  for  several 

years  secretary  of  the  board.  The  members  of  the  board 
have,  of  course,  done  much  for  its  progress  and  mainten- 
ance. They  are  too  well  known  to  need  mention  in  this 
connection. 

During  the  last  year,  amid  the  stringency  of  financial 
and  commercial  affairs,  the  board  has  been  crippled  in 
resources,  and  has  had  to  restrict  its  efforts,  and  yet  it  has 
maintained  thus  far  a  high  standard  in  its  exhibits.  Our 
engraving  on  this  page  gives  a  partial  view  of  its  exhibi- 
tion rooms  on  the  ground  floor  of  the  Crocker  Building  at 
the  corner  of  Market  and  Montgomery  streets.  In  the  fore- 
ground stands  the  display  of  Los  Angeles  county,  as  the 
lettering  on  it  shows.  Other  groups  of  exhibits  adjacent 
belong  to  other  counties,  as,  for  example,  that  on  the  right 
belongs  to  Kern  county.  Other  exhibits  do  not  show 
their  names  in  the  picture,  but  they  are  visible  to  the 
Tisitor,  for,  naturally,  contributing  counties  are  given  the 
advantage  of  their  enterprise.  In  its  publications,  bow- 
ever,  and  in  its  general  policy,  the  aim  of  the  board  is  to 
advance  the  whole  State. 

It  is  certainly  a  valuable  thing  for  a  new  State,  which 
invites  investment  and  settlement,  to  have  a  entral 
bureau  of  information  and  exhibition.  It  is  often  c.aimed 
that  the  State  ought  to  do  on  a  broader  plan  what  has 
thus  far  been  attempted  by  counties,  companies  and  indi- 
viduals. It  would  seem  wise  to  do  this,  and  probably  the 
next  legislature  will  have  a  chance  to  act  upon  it.  Of 
course,  the  board  should  be  broader  and  freer  from  local 
or  corporate  interests  than  it  has  been,  if  it  becomes  a 
State  affair.   The  conditions  of  its  existence  hitherto  have 


been  such  that  it  would  have  died  long  ago  except  for  the 
support  which  it  has  received  from  such  sources. 

The  proposed  anti-option  legislation  again  occupied  the 
attention  of  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture  last 
week.  Mr.  Hatch  laid  before  the  committee  a  draft  of  the 
new  bill  on  the  subject,  which  contains  a  number  of 
amendments  suggested  by  the  Boards  of  Trade  through- 
out the  country.  The  new  draft  will  be  printed  and  laid 
before  the  committee  as  soon  as  possible.  The  tax  on 
dealers  in  options  and  futures,  proposed  by  the  bill  as 
originally  introduced,  will  be  materially  reduced.  We 
notice  in  a  recent  interview  Mr.  Hatch  declared  that  he 
did  not  intend  to  interfere  with  legitimate  dealing  in 
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futures,  but  was  after  "  bucket  shops  "  and  the  like.  We 
take  it  legitimate  dealing  in  futures  contemplates  the 
actual  delivery  and  reception  of  the  grain  on  the  date 
signified.  We  presume  the  Boards  of  Trade  which  have 
been  besieging  Mr.  Hatch  hardly  mean  as  much  as  that. 

The  telegraphed  account  is  that  California  fruit  in- 
terests gained  nothing  by  the  fight  made  in  the  Senate, 
but  that  the  schedule  was  cut  down  to  the  figures  of  the 
Wilson  bill  as  it  left  the  House.  This  restores  to  the  free 
list  apples,  olives,  dates,  pineapples  and  bananas;  it  drops 
grapes,  plums  and  prunes  to  20  per  cent  ad  valorem;  figs 
will  be  20  per  cent  also,  the  reduction  in  both  these  cases 
being  10  per  cent  from  the  amended  8enate  bill;  raisins 
and  other  dried  grapes  will  be  brought  back  to  1J  cents 

per  pound.  

Continued  reports  indicate  injury  to  peaches  at  the 
East  by  the  severe  winter.  A  writer  for  the  Country  Gen- 
tleman says:  "The  peach  buds  in  the  valley  of  the  Hudson 
seem  to  have  been  quite  generally  killed  by  the  late  severe 
cold— 12°  to  14°  below  zero.  I  have  100  trees  of  the  so- 
called  'ironclad'  Crosbey,  but  after  a  diligent  search  I  fail 
to  find  one  live  bud  upon  them."  Of  course,  the  valley 
of  the  Hudson  doesn't  do  much  with  peaches  anyhow, 
but  the  same  low  temperature  may  have  had  a  wider  range. 

A  novel  contract  was  made  at  Tulare  a  few  days  ago 
by  which  Frank  Baker  agrees  to  produce  four  inches  of 
rain  on  the  ranch  of  R.  Linder.  If  he  succeeds  he  is  to 
receive  $1000,  but  the  water  must  come  in  three  months. 


Another  Advance  in  Abattoirs. 

And  now  the  Baden  or  South  San  Francisco  slaughter- 
ing and  packing  enterprise  is  to  be  given  a  new  start.  The 
public  is  assured  that  there  will  be  less  real  estate  specu- 
lation and  more  meat  in  it.  In  fact,  as  the  alliance  hith- 
erto has  been  somewhat  unholy  from  an  industrial  point 
of  view,  it  has  been  decided  by  the  large  stockholders 
that,  owing  to  the  increase  of  business,  it  was  necessary  to 
have  separate  corporations  to  attend  to  the  meat  and  the 
land  business.  We  are  glad  it  is  called  increase  of  busi- 
ness. We  had  an  idea  that  it  was  something  like  an  ab- 
sence of  business  which  required  a  reorganization  and 
greater  attention  to  the  real  producing  features  of  the  en- 
terprise. However  that 
may  be,  we  hope  the  con- 
cern is  now  on  the  right 
track,  and  a  great  lift  will 
be  given  to  the  stock - 
growing  interest  by  ener- 
getic and  enterprising 
local  slaughtering  and 
packing.  It  is  one  of  the 
great  needs  of  this  coast. 

Mr.  Armour,  the  great 
Chicago  packer  who  is  in 
(he  new  enterprise,  and 
who  was  in  Lthe  city  last 
week,  spent  two  days  in- 
vestigating the  refrigerat- 
ing and  packing  houses. 
He  stated  that  he  had 
never  been  in  a  country 
where  there  was  better 
live-stock,  nor  did  he  ever 
visit  a  locality  where  re- 
frigeration was  more  nec- 
essary to  prevent  meat 
from  becoming  tainted. 
The  reason  he  gave  for 
this  was  the  high  average 
of  temperature  in  our 
glorious  climate.  With 
a  beef  starting  at  100  to 
105  degrees  at  killing  and  only  falling  to  60  degrees  or  so, 
decomposition  would  be  rapid  unless  arrested  by  gradual 
cooling  and  refrigeration.  Mr.  Armour  was  highly  pleased 
with  the  plant  at  Baden. 

Mr.  Armour  is  a  little  oft  about  the  need  of  refrigera- 
tion in  this  climate— in  fact,  he  is  a  long  way  off.  The 
fact  is  that  nowhere  at  the  East  will  meat  stand  so  long 
without  spoiling  as  in  California.  Meat  will  go  to  de- 
struction in  the  eastern  summer  time  in  one-quarter  of  the 
time  it  will  in  San  Francisco  in  the  same  month.  But  we 
do  not  care  to  make  an  issue  on  that  point.  If  Mr. 
Armour  and  his  friends  will  go  to  work  with  a  will,  buy 
and  kill  and  pack  here  and  supply  the  great  Pacific  coast 
markets  from  this  point,  and  not  from  Kansas  City  and 
Chicago,  we  will  let  him  think  as  he  likes  about  ice-boxes 
and  other  non-essentials. 

But  we  fear  Mr.  Armour  has  too  mBny  loves  on  this 
coast.  The  Rural  Northwett  has  it  that  there  are  rumora 
that  Phil.  Armour  is  thinking  of  establishing  a  branch  at 
some  city  in  that  section,  and  claims  that  his  recent  visit 
has  given  some  degree  of  plausibility  to  the  rumor.  Both 
Portland  and  Tacoma  have  been  mentioned  as  the  prob- 
able site.  The  Pacific  Builder,  of  Portland,  after  referring 
to  this  rumor,  says:  "Although  it  is  a  fact  that  certain 
parties  in  this  city  have  been  negotiating  for  a  lease  of 
quite  a  large  tract  of  land  for  some  time,  no  facta  have  yet 
come  to  the  surface  to  directly  connect  Armour  with  the 
transaction.  It  is  asserted  that  the  object  of  the  lease  is 
to  provide  for  the  erection  of  a  large  warehouse."  Mr. 
Armour  seems  to  be  swinging  around  the  circle  pretty  well. 
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The  Week. 

The  week  up  to  Wednesday  has  been  of  a  most  unde- 
sirable style,  so  far  as  the  weather  goes.  There  has  been 
somewhere  a  high  barometer  on  one  side  of  us,  and  a  low 
on  the  other,  and  the  way  dry  north  and  northwest  winds 
have  incessantly  poured  over  the  State  has  been  an  aggra- 
vation to  the  soul  and  body  of  man.  If  these  little  meteor- 
ological differences  would  kindly  settle  up  before  they 
leave  their  ocean  voyage  it  would  save  us  a  lot  of  valuable 
water  and  good  temper. 

We  do  not  hear  that  anything  is  actually  suffering  in 
the  interior.  It  is  too  early,  perhaps,  for  that ;  but  such 
weather  as  we  have  had  for  the  last  few  days  will  bring 
suffering  later  on.  The  temperature  has  been  too  low  for 
growth.  Feed  is  short,  grain  is  short,  money  is  short,  and 
the  Midwinter  Fair  doesn't  help  the  weather  a  particle, 
nor  vice  versa.  It  would  be  a  good  time  for  considerable  of 
a  growl  if  we  were  not  constitutionally  opposed  to  growl- 
ing, and  if  letters  from  Californians  who  have  gone  East 
did  not  continually  assure  us  that  California  doesn't  know 
anything  about  hard  times  yet.  But  we  wish  it  would  get 
warmer  and  rain  and  grow.  A  few  days  of  that  will  take 
the  growl  out  of  anything. 

The  State  Fruit  Exchange. 

The  work  of  organizing  the  State  Fruit  Exchange  is  pro- 
gressing steadily.  Manager  Adams  is  still  at  work  in  the 
counties  of  Fresno,  Kings,  Kern  and  Tulare,  and  will 
hardly  get  through  until  the  end  of  the  month.  Last 
Saturday  an  enthusiastic  meeting  was  held  at  Biggs,  and 
another  meeting  will  be  held  Saturday  of  this  week  at 
Vacaville.  The  project  meets  with  universal  approval, 
and  there  seems  no  doubt  that  the  Exchange  will  soon  be 
a  practical  working  reality. 

President  Walton,  who  was  in  the  city  during  the  week, 
stated  to  the  Rural  that  a  meeting  of  the  directors  would 
be  held  shortly,  and  that  within  forty  days  business  head- 
quarters would  be  opened.  In  the  meantime,  no  time  will 
be  wasted,  as  the  work  of  organization  will  be  pushed 
vigorously. 


We  give  much  space  upon  another  page  to  the  results  in 
detail  of  the  widest  and  most  unique  orange  contest  ever 
held  in  this  State.  It  was  arranged  as  an  attraction  for 
the  horricultural  department  of  the  Midwinter  Fair,  and 
was  no  doubt  suggested  by  the  fact  that  separate  competi- 
tive displays  of  citrus  fruits,  from  the  northern  and  south- 
ern regions  of  the  State,  had  just  been  held  in  the  separate 
buildings  belonging  to  those  regions.  It  was  a  very  nat- 
ural and  still  a  very  interesting  proceeding  to  invite  each 
of  these  rival  regions  to  submit  their  fruit  to  a  general  and 
impartial  test  and  learn  something  from  the  outcome.  The 
proposition  was  accepted  by  those  in  charge  of  the  differ- 
ent regional  displays,  and  somewhere  between  400  and  500 
plates  of  oranges  and  lemons  were  duly  entered  for  com- 
petition. The  name  of  the  grower  and  the  locality  was 
faithfully  concealed  from  the  judges.  They  had  nothing 
but  the  fruit  and  the  number,  and  in  this  respect  the  con 
test  was  perfectly  fair  and  equal. 

When  the  fruit  was  given  to  the  judges  they  decided  to 
examine  all  the  fruit  closely  and  to  score  it  all  (except  a 
few  plates  which  were  very  inferior  or  not  true  to  name) 
in  accordance  with  the  Oalifornia  scale  of  points.  The 
counts  on  this  scale  are  as  follows: 

Size  0  to  10 

For  in  0  to  5 

Color  0  to  15 

Weight  0  to  10 

Peel  0  to  10 

Fiber   0  to  8 

Grain  0  to  4 

Seed.  0  to  8 

Taste  0  to  30 

Total  100 

Obviously,  then,  in  judging  au  orange,  the  judge  has  to 
note  all  those  different  features  of  each  specimen  which 
comes  before  him  and  mark  each  feature  according  as,  to 
his  view,  it  approaches  perfection  or  departs  from  it.  The 
judge  has  to  form  at  least  nine  distinct  ideas  or  judgments 
of  each  fruit  specimen  which  is  laid  before  him.  Prob 
ably  in  the  handling  of  the  fruit  in  this  instance  not  less 
than  4000  separate  conceptions  were  thus  arrived  at  by 
each  of  the  four  judges,  or  16,0j0  conceptions  by  the  four. 
Each  of  these  had  to  be  individually  recorded,  these 
records  footed  up  and  the  average  of  the  four  individual 
total  scorings  was  set  down  as  the  score  of  the  fruit  in 
question  in  each  case.  This  is  the  way  in  which  the 
records  published  upon  another  page  were  arrived  at. 
We  doubt  whether  such  an  extensive  scoring  of  fruit  at  a 
single  exhibition  was  ever  attempted  before.  If  not,  then 
particular  interest  pertains  to  the  result. 

The  scoring  of  the  fruit  was  rather  high.  It  was  un 
avoidably  higher  than  it  could  justly  be  at  any  ordinary 
fair  where  all  sorts  of  fruit  is  brought  in  by  growers.  In 
this  case  the  selections  were  made  by  those  in  charge  of 
the  collective  exhibits,  consequently  it  was  not  an  ordi- 
nary lot  of  fruit,  but  a  lot  of  closely  selected  fruit  which 
came  before  the  judges.  Still,  while  we  do  not  believe 
the  highest  scored  oranges  are  too  high,  what  we  saw  of 
the  judging  convinced  us  that  much  of  the  medium 
quality  specimens  were  scaled  rather  high.  This,  perhaps, 
does  not  at  all  matter,  because  it  has  no  effect  on  the  com- 
parative results.  The  same  method  prevailed  with  all  ex- 
hibits. 

We  publish  the  results  on  another  page  in  such  a  way 
that  the  individual  records  can  be  clearly  made  out.  The 
arrangement  is  not  strictly  in  order  of  rank,  for  the  extra 
points  are  not  considered  in  the  sequence.  Of  course  the 
highest  fruit  is  the  one  which  has  the  smallest  number  in 
the  first  column  combined  with  the  largest  in  the  second 
column. 

The  contest  will  strongly  enforce  the  conclusion  which 
all  fair-minded  people  reached  from  their  own  observation 
long  ago,  and  that  is  that  many  parts  of  the  State  are  pro- 
ducing oranges  of  the  highest  grade  and  that  it  is  no 
longer  of  any  use  to  claim  that  any  locality  has  a 
monopoly  of  the  best  citrus  conditions.  The  record  shows 
that  fruit  from  widely  distant  regions  scored  actually  the 
same  figure  in  many  cases,  and  where  there  is  possibly  a 
difference  of  a  point  or  two,  it  was  perhaps  owing  to  the 
chance  that  threw  a  better  specimen  under  the  knife  at 
one  time  than  another.  There  may  be  significant  local 
deductions  to  be  drawn  from  the  record  but  we  have  not 
opportunity  to  seek  them  now.  Such  matters  generally 
appear  most  clearly  to  those  who  have  warm  local  in- 
terests. We  expect  our  readers  in  the  different  regions 
can  make  such  reflections  for  themselves.  If  there  should 
be  points  of  wide  comparative  interest  we  should  like  to 
have  them  discussed  in  our  columns. 


Fifty  thousand  head  of  cattle  have  been  forwarded 
to  the  seaboard  from  Chicago  by  exporters  since  January 
1st,  or  12,000  head  more  than  during  the  corresponding 
period  last  year. 


India  has  a  fine  prospect  for  wheat  this  year,  according 
to  latest  advices.  In  every  division,  except  in  the  two 
western  frontier  ones  of  Peshawar  and  the  Derajat,  the 
prospects  of  the  wheat  crop  are  unusually  good.  The 
monsoon  rains  were  generally  favorable,  and  there  was 
especially  good  rain  in  the  third  week  of  September,  which 
ied  to  large  wheat  sowings.  The  crop  of  last  year  was  an 
unusually  good  one,  but  in  21  districts  the  area  now  under 
crop  is  estimated  even  to  exceed  that  of  last  year,  and  in 
one  or  two  districts  further  sowings  were  expected.  Hissar 
is  the  only  district  which  estimates  the  area  under  wheat 
to  be  very  materially  less  than  it  was  last  year.  The  area 
at  present  estimated  to  be  under  wheat  amounts  to  7,570,- 
300  acres — i.  e.,  an  excess  of  17  per  cent  over  the  first  fore- 
cast of  last  year,  and  of  G  per  cent  over  the  area  given  in 
the  final  report.  Everything  now  depends  on  the  char- 
acter of  the  winter  rains,  which  are  now  being  looked  for. 
Indian  wheat  was  not  sent  to  Europe  in  any  quantity 
worth  mentioning  until  1873,  when  the  exports  were 
394,000  cwt.  This  had  increased  to  5,587,000  cwt.  in  1877, 
to  15,885,000  in  1885,  and  to  27,949,380  in  1891. 

South  Dakota  is  going  into  irrigation  on  the  artesian- 
well  basis.  There  was  held  at  Huron  last  week  a  two 
days'  convention  of  artesian  irrigators  and  the  sentiment 
of  the  convention  was  pronounced  in  favor  of  sinking  arte- 
sian wells.  Although  irrigation  is  not  absolutely  essential 
to  secure  crops,  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  irrigation 
insures  a  more  abundant  yield  and  secures  protection 
against  loss  by  hot  winds.  Several  wells  will  be  put  down 
the  present  season.  A  permanent  organization  was  per- 
fected and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  prepare  an  ad- 
dress to  the  people  of  South  Dakota  on  the  subject  of  arte- 
sian wells  and  irrigation.  Plans  were  outlined  to  secure 
State  and  National  aid  in  perfecting  a  practical  system  of 
irrigation  ior  South  Dakota  and  for  filling  low  places,  lake 
beds  and  streams  with  water  from  artesian  wells.  And  if 
they  wish  to  stock  their  new  lakes  and  ponds,  California 
will  donate  a  thousand  carloads  of  carp  and  catfish  for  the 
catching. 

Cranberry  statistics  are  rather  trying  to  a  California 
fruit-grower.  He  knows  that  experiments  of  twenty  years 
show  him  that  the  fruit  cannot  be  profitably  grown  in  this 
State,  and  yet  he  is  forced  to  read  that  the  American  Cran- 
berry Association  estimates  last  year's  crop  at  425,000 
bushels  for  New  England,  375,000  bushels  for  New  Jersey 
and  100,000  bushels  for  the  West,  a  total  of  900,000  bushels, 
an  increase  over  last  year  of  about  85,000  bushels.  Also 
that  few  cranberries  were  imported  this  season  from  Den- 
mark. They  were  inferior  to  American  berries;and  were 
sent  West  for  consumption.  A  large  portion  of  the  New 
Jersey  crop  was  shipped  this  season  directly  to  the  West. 
Not  only  cannot  we  grow  cranberries,  but  we  are  forced  to 
eat  those  poor  Danish  berries  which  they  do  not  want  at 
the  East.    It  is  very  humiliating. 

Thrre  is  now  on  in  this  city  the  wildest  kind  of  a 
grain  gamble  and  the  brokers  are  in  a  state  of  perpetual 
ferment  with  a  promise  that  some  may  collapse  any  mo- 
ment. It  may  be  interesting  for  them  to  read  that 
among  the  decisions  handed  down  in  the  Court  of  Appeals 
in  Missouri  recently  was  one  declaring  that  a  debt  con- 
tracted in  an  option  deal  cannot  be  collected  by  law,  as 
such  speculative  dealing  is  gambling  and  illegal.  The 
points  sustained  were  that  the  debtor  was  not  a  bona  fide 
purchaser,  was  not  prepared  to  receive  and  did  not  expect 
to  receive  the  actual  grain,  and  that,  if  in  a  contract  for 
future  delivery  the  only  purpose  is  to  speculate  on  the 
difference  between  buying  and  selling  prices,  such  a  con- 
tract is  a  wager  and  therefore  null  and  void. 


Discussion  of  farm  wages  does  not  seem  to  be  a  very 
inviting  pastime,  as  we  have  several  times  mooted  the 
subject  and  hear  nothing  further.  There  was  a  meeting  of 
the  Arizona  Wool-Growers'  and  Sheep-Herders'  Association 
held  at  Flagstaff  last  week  and  it  was  decided  to  reduce 
the  wages  of  herders  to  $20  per  month,  to  take  effect  July 
1st,  and  to  reduce  the  price  of  shearing  to  four  cents  per 
head.  The  reduction  is  made  on  account  of  the  demoral- 
zed  condition  of  the  sheep  business,  owing  to  the  threat- 
ened removal  of  the  duty  on  wool.  The  price  stated  for 
shearing  must  be  considerably  lower  than  the  Californian 
offered  who  told  his  shearers  they  could  have  the  wool  if 
hey  would  take  it  off. 

And  now  we  are  to  try  rice  on  the  tule  lands.  This  is 
a  subject  which  has  long  been  thought  of  and  urged  for 
experiment,  but  the  facilities  for  trial  in  the  region  indi- 
cated were  not  available.  It  is  telegraphed  from  Waah- 
ngton  that  Representative  Caminetti  has  received  a  com- 
munication from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  saying  that 
the  Department  had  decided  to  conduct  rice-growing  ex- 
periments in  the  low  lands  along  the  Sacramento  and  San 
Joaquin  rivers,  where  the  sugar  cane  experiments  will 
also  be  made. 
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From  an  Independent  Standpoint. 

The  chief  event  of  the  week  at  Washington  is  the  pas- 
sage by  the  Senate  of  a  bill,  previously  passed  by  the 
House,  providing  for  coinage  of  the  seigniorage  silver  now 
in  the  Treasury  vaults.  Under  the  Sherman  law,  and  the 
other  silver  purchase  law  which  preceded  it,  the  Treasury 
was  for  the  twelve  years  prior  to  1893  a  large  buyer  of 
silver  bullion  at  the  market  price.  The  difference  between 
this  price  and  the  coinage  value  of  silver  metal  was  in  a 
sense  clear  profit.  To  illustrate,  last  March  the  Treasury 
bought  for  two  million  dollars  enough  silver  bullion  to 
make  upwards  of  three  million  standard  silver  dollars. 
The  million-and-odd  in  excess  of  the  two  million  paid  is 
in  one  view  of  it  a  profit  on  the  purchase;  or,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  mint,  "  seigniorage."  The  aggregate  of  this 
seigniorage  accumulated  during  twelve  years  is  a  quantity 
of  bullion  sufficient  to  make  approximately  fifty-five 
millions  of  silver  dollars;  and  the  purpose  of  the  bill  just 
passed  is  to  work  up  this  metal  into  the  form  of  money. 

On  its  face  the  question  has  seemed  a  very  simple  one 
of  policy;  but  in  fact  it  has  involved  all  the  interests  and 
all  the  passions  which  fought  so  bitterly  to  a  finish  last 
fall  in  the  matter  of  the  Repeal  measure.  The  silver  men, 
supported  by  that  vast  body  of  public  sentiment  which 
calls  for  expansion  of  the  currency,  have  fought  earnest  y 
for  the  bill,  while  the  gold  men,  assisted  in  all  possible 
ways  by  the  Administration,  have  fought  against  it.  The 
result  fairly  illustrates  the  relative  force  of  the  two  theories 
of  financial  policy.  It  marks  the  break-down  of  the  policy 
which  proposed  to  let  matters  rest  where  they  stood  when 
the  Repeal  bill  was  passed.  Many  who  joined  in  support 
of  the  Repeal  bill  last  year  did  it  upon  what  was  deemed 
good  assurance  that  Mr.  Cleveland  would  propose  a  rational 
plan  for  increase  of  the  currency.  He  has  not  done  it;  he 
has,  on  the  contrary,  set  himself  against  it.  The  passage 
of  the  seigniorage  bill  over  his  protest  is  his  rebuke  from 
Congress. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  coinage  of  the  seigniorage  will 
have  no  effect  upon  the  public  finances.  The  silver  dollars 
coined  from  it  will  lie  in  the  Treasury  with  the  other 
millions  of  silver  dollars  which  now  lie  there.  The  real 
importance  of  the  matter  lies  in  its  demonstration  of  the 
weakness  of  the  Administration  in  failing  to  defeat  the 
bill,  and  in  the  strength  of  the  sentiment  which  proceeds 
forci.bly,  even  though  blindly,  in  the  eSort  to  expand  the 
currency.  _____ 

If  all  who  hold  that  the  currency  should  be  expanded 
would  work  together,  the  thing  would  speedily  come 
about;  but  differences  as  to  method  between  friends  of  ex- 
pansion seem  as  radical  and  as  inveterate  as  the  division 
for  and  against  the  policy  of  expansion  itself.  One  crowd 
believes  in  free  silver  coinage,  in  full  faith  that  this  would 
restore  the  old  relative  equality  between  gold  and  silver. 
Another  believes  in  new  issues  of  paper  currency,  with  full 
faith  in  the  theory  that  it  is  the  fiat  of  Government  rather 
than  intrinsic  value  that  makes  the  commodity  which  we 
call  money.  Another  crowd  holds  that  money  to  have  any 
stable  value  must  have  intrinsic  value  or  rest  upon  the 
credit  of  an  absolute  value;  that  free  silver  coinage  would 
be  a  fatal  policy;  that  the  larger  use  of  silver  is  essential 
to  general  prosperity,  but  that  such  larger  use  is  prac- 
ticable only  through  international  agreement.  These 
three  divisions,  we  believe,  fairly  include  the  friends 
of  an  expanded  national  currency.  While  they 
bicker  with  each  other — only  uniting  occasionally 
on  some  insignificant  measure  like  the  seigniorage 
bill  just  passed — the  promoters  of  contraction  work 
steadily  together  and  always  contrive  somehow  to  come 
out  on  top.  The  past  nine  months  of  universal 
hardship  have  done  much  to  educate  the  people  of  the 
United  States  on  economic  questions,  but  it  would  seem 
that  we  need  more  discipline  still  to  teach  the  important 
and  essential  principles  that  money  must  rest  upon  value 
and  that  those  who  seek  to  accomplish  any  great  end  must 
work  together.  When  these  two  facts  have  been  learned 
the  financial  clouds  will  have  gone. 

The  character  of  John  Y.  McKane,  who  was  sentenced 
to  the  New  York  penitentiary  the  other  day  for  election 
frauds,  illustrates  some  inconsistencies  not  uncommon  in 
the  American  politician.  McKane  was  the  "boss"  of 
Gravesend,  New  York,  which  includes  the  popular  resort 
of  Coney  island,  and  he  had  all  the  vices  of  a  boss.  He 
was  a  briber,  a  taker  of  bribes,  a  promoter  or  a  protector 
of  gamblers  as  his  political  necessities  required,  a  ballot- 
box  stuffer,  a  criminal  in  a  hundred  different  ways.  But 
all  this  in  the  way  of  politics  only.  He  was  in  the  busi- 
of  politics  and  therefore  played  the  game  to  win.  In  his 
private  character,  McKane  was  a  faithful  husband,  a  good 
father,  a  true  friend,  a  kind  neighbor  and  a  man  of  miscel- 
laneous benevolence.  He  was  the  very  earnest  superin- 
tendent of  a  Sunday  school,  and  it  is  generally  admitted 
that  in  his]  religious  professions  he  believed  himself  en- 


tirely sincere.  His  criminality  was  based  upon  the  theory, 
evidently  seriously  believed,  that  all  methods  are  fair  in 
politics;  that  it  is  legitimate  for  a  man  to  have  two  moral 
codes,  one  for  public  and  another  for  private  use.  This 
sort  of  moral  anomaly  is  a  product  of  the  spoils  system  of 
politics.  Every  State  and  almoRt  every  county  has  in  its 
political  life  men  of  the  McKane  type— a  fact  of  itself 
sufficient  to  brand  (he  system  as  infamous. 

The  conviction  and  punishment  of  McKane  is  gratifying 
because  it  gives  the  lie  emphatically  to  the  claim,  per- 
sistently repeated,  that  the  people  are  indifferent  to  moral 
considerations  in  political  affairs;  that  the  boss  system  is 
not  only  entrenohed  in  power  but  in  public  approval.  It 
is  another  instance  directly  in  line  with  the  Tweed  case, 
showing  that  the  public  conscience  is  sound  and  that  it 
always  rings  true  when  it  gets  a  chance  to  ring  at  all.  As 
party  authority  declines — as  men  learn  that  the  duty  of 
citizenship  is  higher  than  partisan  obligation — we  shall 
have  more  such  expressions  of  public  judgment  and  con- 
science as  that  involved  in  the  McKane  conviction.  It  is, 
we  repeat,  through  independence  of  party,  through  manli- 
ness and  integrity  and  individual  responsibility  in  politi- 
cal action  that  a  better  system  in  politics  will  come. 


The  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 

Readers  of  the  Rural  will  be  glad  to  know  more  about 
Dr.  Dabney,  who  recently  assumed  charge  of  the  impor 
tant  work  of  Assistant  Secretary  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  at  Washington.    The  following  sketch  is  from 
the  Chicago  Graphic: 

Charles  William  Dabney,  Jr.,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  scientist 
and  educator,  was  born  at  Hampden-Sidney,  Va.,  in  1855. 
He  is  the  son  of  Robert  Lewis  Dabney,  D.  D. ,  LL.  D., 
theologian,  many  years  a  professor  at  the  Union  Theo 
logical  Seminary  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  now  professor 
of  philosophy  in  the  University  of  Texas,  and  was  "Stone- 
wall "  Jackson's  chief-of-staff  and  biographer.  President 
Dabney  graduated  at  Hampden-Sidney  College  with  the 
degree  of  A.  B.  in  1873,  taught  a  classical  school  one  year 
and  graduated  at  the  University  of  Virginia  In  1877.  He 
was  professor  of  chemistry  and  mineralogy  at  Emory  and 
Henry  College,  Virginia,  1877  to  1878,  studied  chemistry, 
physics  and  mineralogy  at  Berlin  and  Goettingen,  Ger- 
many, from  1878  to  1880  inclusive,  receiving  the  degree  of 
Pb.  D.  at  the  latter  university. 

He  was  elected  professor  of  chemistry  in  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  just  before  returning  to  America,  and 
soon  thereafter  was  elected  State  Chemist  of  North  Caro- 
lina. In  1881  he  became  Director  of  the  North  Carolina 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  at  Raleigh,  and  also  State 
Chemist  of  the  Geological  Survey  and  Board  of  Health. 
While  there  he  published  a  number  of  papers  in  the  scien- 
tific journals  on  points  in  organic  and  agricultural  chemis- 
try, a  large  number  of  bulletins  and  five  annual  reports  of 
the  Experiment  Station.  He  conducted  explorations  for 
phosphate  in  eastern  North  Carolina,  and  was  the  first  to 
discover  and  bring  these  deposits  to  the  attention  of  the 
scientific  and  commercial  world.  He  made  similar  explora- 
tions of  the  pyrites  deposits,  and  made  collections  of  the 
useful  minerals  of  the  same  State  for  various  expositions 
and  the  State  museum.  He  discovered  cassiterite  (black 
tin)  and  a  number  of  other  new  and  valuable  minerals  in 
this  section.  Publications  on  these  subjects  were  made  in 
State  reports  and  the  journals  of  various  scientific  societies. 
Dr.  Dabney  was  the  representative  of  the  State  of  North 
Carolina  at  various  expositions  and  elected  chief  of  the  de- 
partment of  Government  and  State  exhibits  of  the  New 
Orleans  World's  Exposition  of  1884-85.  As  chemist  to 
the  State  Board  of  Health  of  North  Carolina  he  published 
various  papers  on  drinking  waters,  foods,  drugs,  etc.  While 
in  North  Carolina,  Dr.  Dabney  was  instrumental  in  pro- 
viding buildings,  with  laboratories,  glass  houses,  etc.,  for 
the  Experiment  Station,  in  organizing  and  equipping  an 
experimental  farm,  a  State  weather  service,  and  a  per- 
manent exhibit  of  the  State's  resources.  He  became  at  this 
time  greatly  interested  in  technical  education,  and  wrote 
and  lectured  a  good  deal  on  the  necessity  for  this  kind  of 
education  in  the  South.  He  was  interested  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  industrial  school  at  Raleigh,  N.  C,  which 
has  since  become  a  college  of  agriculture  and  mechanic 
cirts* 

In  1887  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University  of  Ten- 
nessee, desiring  especially  to  strengthen  their  institution  in 
the  sciences  related  to  the  Industries  and  engineering, 
elected  Dr.  Dabnev  to  the  presidency,  he  being  then  only 
33  years  of  age.  During  the  time  he  has  occupied  the 
presidential  chair  the  courses  of  study  have  been  enlarged 
to  include  many  of  the  sciences,  and  new  laboratories  have 
been  erected  for  mechanic  arts,  chemistry,  physics,  botany 
and  zoology,  each.  In  three  years  three  new  departments 
have  been  opened,  the  number  of  professors,  the  number 
of  students  and  the  Income  of  the  institution  have  all  been 
nearly  doubled.  Dr.  Dabney  received  the  degree  of  LL.  D. 
from  Davidson  College  in  1889.  He  is  a  member  of 
American  and  German  chemical  societies,  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  of  the  Virginia  Historical 
Society  and  other  similar  organizations. 

Dose  for  Bad-Eating  Birds. 

To  the  Editor: — If  your  subscriber  who  wishes  to  kill 
the  birds  will  take  apples  and  slice  them  thin  and  put  pow- 
dered strychnine  on  the  apple,  and  rub  and  pick  it  with  the 
point  of  a  pen-knife,  and  put  out  on  the  roof  of  some  build- 
ing near  the  orchard,  he  will  kill  the  birds.  This  has  been 
tried  and  It  is  a  success.  Subscriber. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


The  Best  Oranges. 

Scores  of  Fruit  from  AH  Parts  of  the  State  at  the 
Midwinter  Fair. 

In  the  competitive  display  of  citrus  fruits  in  the  Horti- 
cultural building  at  the  Midwinter  Fair  there  was  compara- 
tive judging  of  fruit  from  all  parts  of  the  State.  The  judg- 
ing was  done  by  scoring  each  entry  according  to  the  Cali- 
fornia scale  recently  adopted  by  our  horticultural  associa- 
tions. The  judges  had  the  fruit  presented  to  them  by 
number  only;  they  had  no  knowledge  of  the  grower,  or  of 
the  locality  from  whence  the  fruit  came. 

In  the  following  list  the  figure  1  signifies  that  the  fruit 
scored  90,  and  the  second  figure  means  the  points  above 
90;  the  figure  2  signifies  80,  and  the  figure  3  signifies  70. 
All  fruit  scoring  less  than  70  was  rejected. 

WASHINGTON  NAVELS. 
County. 

Major  W.  B.  Hooper  Butte  i  i 

I.  B.  Wood..  Riverside  i 

John  W.  Cook  Los  Angeles  i  i 

Wra.  F.  Strawbridge  Los  Angeles  i  i 

A.  Frazier  Los  Angeles  1—2 

Gordon  Maddick  Los  Angeles  1 

A.  L.  Bloi..  Los  Angeles  1 

W.  R.  Powell  Los  Angeles   1 — 1 

William  Clipperdale  Los  Angeles  1 

W.J.  Murphy  Phoenix,  Ariz  1-  1 

Essington  Gibsen  Ventura   11 


W.  I.  Rice  Ventura. 


•1—4 


W.  E.  Wilsie  Ventura     1 

C.  H.  Shelden  Ventura  1 — 1 

Mrs.  J.  E.  Schlam  Butte  2 — 1 

L.  Glass  Butte  a— 8 

A.  Bartley  Butte  a 

William  Behn  Butte  2—5 

A.  Andrew  Sacramento  2 

W.  H.  Bickus  Riverside  2 

Mrs.  M.  Emery  Riverside  2—1 

E.  W.  Holmes  Riverside   2-5 

S.  T.  Hall  Riverside  2 

L.  L.  Dyer  Riverside  2 

M.  B.  Van  Fleet  Riverside  2—3 

C.  J.  Gill  Riverside  2-8 

E.  C.  Dyer   Riverside  2 

H.  W.  Hutson  Riverside  2—3 

Orrin  Backus  Riverside  2—8 

H.  Nelson  Colusa  2 — 7 

T.  J.  Sbellhammer  Colusa  2 — 3 

C.  C.  Felts..  .  Colusa  2  -2 

J.  A.  Filcher   Placer  2-4 

Charles  Frankish  San  Bernardino.  2 — p 

C.  C.  Harwood  San  Bernardino  2 — i 

Fred  Stamm  San  Bernardino  2—8 

G.  I.  Stamm  San  Bernardino  2 

H.  L.  Story  San  Diego  2-1 

J.  S.  Harvey  San  Diego  a— 6 

S.  H.  Holmes  Los  Angeles  2 — 2 

S.  L.  Clark  Los  Angeles  2 — 4 

Viola  Church  Los  Angeles  2—9 

L.  Rhorer  Los  Angeles  2—2 

T.  C.  Hunt  Los  Angeles  2—2 

Lillian  Maddock  Los  Angeles  2 — 7 

J.  A.  Maddock  Los  Angeles  2—8 

F.  J.  Smith  Los  Angeles  2—9 

Sterling  Los  Angelps  2 — 6 

A.  T.  Griffith  Los  Angeles  2 

A.  J.  Pelit  Los  Angeles  2 — 3 

T.  F.  de  Pencier  Los  Angeles  2—9 

S.  E.  Newland  Los  Angeles  2—2 

Davis  Andrews  Los  Angeles  2—7 

John  Scott  Los  Angeles  2—7 

W.  H.  Hosmer  Los  Angelps  2—9 

William  Stevenson  Los  Angeles  a — 2 

Mrs.  Maddock  Los  Angeles  2—7 

lames  Craig  Los  Angeles  2—4 

Sarerholgeti  Los  Angeles  a— 6 

J.  H.  F.  Jdrchorr.  Los  Angeles  2—4 

W.  H.  Bisher  Los  Angeles  a-8 

A.  S.  Church  Los  Angeles  a— 4 

L.  G.  Hunt  Los  Angeles  2— a 

L.  E.  Steinberger  Los  Angeles  a— 7 

W.  W.  Batif  Los  Angeles  2—7 

George  Rorer  Los  Angeles  a— 2 

O.  Domerel.  Los  Angeles  a 

J.  A.  Maddock  Los  Angeles  2—4 

Kittie  A.  Thompson  Los  Angeles  a 

Bruce  A.  Thompson  Los  Angeles  a— a 

Helen  Maddock  Los  Angeles  3—9 

Eugene  D.  Thompson  Los  Angeles  2—1 

George  Frost  Jr  Tulare  2—4 

G.  T.  Frost.  Tulare  2-5 

G.  T.  Frost  Jr  Tnlare  a 

G.  T.  Frost  Jr   Tulare  2—7 

A.  M.  Quinn  Tulare  2 

A.  M.  Quinn  Tulare   2—8 

E.  Newman  Tulare  2—7 

E.  Newman  Tulare  2-9 

Frank  Henghton  Tehama  2—9 

J.  L.  Kennedy  Ventura  2—5 

E.  S.  Thatcher  Ventura  a— 8 

W.  P.  Stfvenson  Ventura  2—9 

J.  B.  Wickoff  Ventura  2—9 

S.  Lenter  Ventura  2—4 

Hall.  Anderson  &,  Burns  Ventura  a— 6 

Louis  Spcder  Ventura   2—6 

Major  Jones  Butte  2-4 

R.  C.  Chambers  Butte  3—9 

J.  Morgan  Butte  3—9 

P.  R.  Persons  Butte  3—9 

I).  H.  Murray  Butte  3— 5 

E.  W.  Fogg  Butte  3—3 

C.  F.  Lott  Butte  3—4 

J.  H.  Hamilton  Sacramento  3- 7 

James  Hewilson  Riverside  3—4 

L.  F.  Darling  Riverside  3—9 

Hanford  B.  Dole  Riverside  3— * 

O.  F.  Dyer  Riverside  3—9 

J.  Parker  Whitney  Placer  3— 5 

W.  H.  Somers  San  Diego  3—7 

S.  M.  Marshall  San  Diego  3—5 

A.  L.  Reed  Los  Angeles  3—9 

Dr.  S.  Coffin  Los  Angeles  3—° 

Margery  Maddock  Los  Angeles  3— 4 

Whittier  Reform  School  Los  Angeles  3—7 

W.  S.  Daggett  Los  Angeles  3— 5 

Wm.Odell  Los  Angeles  3— 3 

W.  J.  Cox  Los  Angeles  3—3 

A.  C.  TWoet  Los  A-g»'e«  3— 6 

Gereler  Mtddock  Los  Angeles  3—9 

Margaret  H.  Thompson  Los  Angeles  3— 8 
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Wallace  J.  Thompson  Los  Angeles  3— 5 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Wilkins  Tehama  3~ 9 

G.  K.  Willard  Tehama  3— 8 

I.  R.  D.  Kay  Ventura  3— 7 

Paul  Stoll  Tehama  3—3 

AUSTRALIAN  NAVELS. 

H.  W.  Hutson  Riverside  3-8 

L.  F.  Darling  Riverside  3— 7 

F.  M.  Buck  Solano  3~2 

IMPROVED  NAVELS. 

A.  C.  Thompson  Los  Angeles  1— 1 

SEEDLINGS. 

A.  M.  Quinn  Tulare  1 

E.  Newman  Tulare   1—4 

Orrin  Btckus  Riverside  2—2 

H.  W.  Hutser  Riverside  2—7 

E  W.  Holmes  Riverside  2-9 

L.  F.  Darling  Riverside  2  2 

Stockton  &  Buftum  Mariposa  3 

Owen  R.  Owens  Placer  2-7 

J.  T.  Harvey  San  Diego  2—3 

Thos.  Glenny  Lo;  Angeles    .  .2—2 

William  Clipperdale  Los  Angeles  2-4 

Dr.  S.  Coffin  L->s  Angeles  2—5 

G.  Fitzgerald  Los  Angeles  2—4 

A.  S.  Church  Los  Angeles  2 — 2 

W.  W.  Bacon  Los  Angeles  2  -3 

|ohn  Scott    Los  Angeles  2  6 

G.  T.  Frost  Tulare  2-5 

A.  M.  Quinn  Tulare  3—4 

G.  T.  Frost  Tulare  2-2 

G.  T.  Frost  Tulare  2-8 

G.  T.  Frost,  Sr  Tulare  2-8 

O.  E.  Groves  Tehama  2 — 7 

P.  D.  Login  Tehama  2 — 3 

E.  W.  Miller  Tehama  2—3 

C.  H  Sheldon   Ventura  2 

William  Robinson  Sacramento  3—2 

R.  Cursier  Sacramento  3 — 4 

George  T.  Rich  Sacramento  3-6 

Miss  Jennie  Govan  Sacramento  3  —  8 

W.  H.  Backus    Riverside  3  5 

Mrs.  M.  Ward  Tehama  3 — 5 

Hall,  And-  rson  and  Burns  Ventura  3-5 

Mtjor  Jones  Butte  3—7 

G  orge  Reid   Tehama   3-5 

G.  K.  Willard  Tehami  3-8 

MEDITERRANIAN  SWEETS. 

J.  A.  Maddock  Los  Angeles  '..1—2 

L.  Rorer  Los  Angeles  1 — 1 

William  Martin  Tehama  1— 1 

R.  C.  Chambers  Butte  2-3 

Mrs.  W.  J.  Green  Butte  2—5 

J.  C.  Slump  Butte  2—2 

C.  Reiniich  Butte  2  2 

P.  R.  Persens  Butte  2—4 

El  Hirkness  Butte  2—3 

William  B;hr  Butte  2-3 

M.  Rfyman  Butte  2 — 4 

S.  r.  Hall  Riverside  2-2 

M.  B.  Van  Fleet  Riverside  2  3 

L.  F.  Dirling  Riverside  2—5 

H.  W.  Hut«on  Riverside  2 — 3 

Orrin  Bicku-  Riverside  2  —  3 

E.  C.  Dyer  Riverside  2 — 3 

James  Hewiison  Riverside  2—3 

O.  F.Dyer  Riverside  2-2 

H.  S.  Kirke    Placer  2-8 

J.  A  Filcher  Placer  2—8 

S.  M.  Marshall  San  Diego  2 

H.  L.  Storey  San  Diego  2 — 7 

J.  C.  Friibee  San  Diego  

Viola  Church  Los  Angeles  2 — 4 

J.  H.  Biker  Los  Angeles  2 — 3 

C.  E.  Bemis  Los  Angeles  2-4 

Jennie  Church  Los  Angeles  2 — 8 

Lillian  Maddock  Los  Angeles  2—8 

Mrs.  Maddock  Los  Angeles   .2 — 3 

A.  E.  Thompson  Los  Angeles  2  -3 

Join  Sc  it'  Los  Angeles  2 

Helj n  Maddock  1  Los  Angeles  2-8 

W.  H.  Wood  Los  Angeles  2-4 

William  Chicperdale  Los  Angeles  2  —  5 

J.  H.  F.  Jorehorr  Los  Angeles  ;  2—7 

J.  A.  Maddock  Los  Angelas  2-6 

L.  G.  Hunt  Los  Angeles  2-3 

A.  L.  Reed  ,  Los  Angeles  2 — 5 

Genefer  Maddock  Los  Angeles  2 — 6 

Gordon  Maddcck  Los  Angeles  2-9 

George  Frost,  Jr  Tulare  2—6 

G.  T.  Frost  TuUre  2  3 

A  M.  Quinn  Tulare  2—8 

John  Sunpsnn  Tehann  2—6 

Hall,  Anderson  &  Burns  Ventura  2 — 9 

J.  B.  Wickoff  Ventura  2  7 

J.  L.  Kennedy  Ventura  2 — 5 

W.  E.  Wilsie  Ventura  3  -3 

Charles  B.  Mayhew  Tehami  2 — t 

J.  R.  D.  Say  Ventura  2 

C.  C.  Elkins  Ventura  2—4 

Major  Jones  Buttr  2 — 4 

O.  D.  Greene  Butte  3-7 

Mrs.  P.  A.  Hearst  Butte  3—9 

J.  Parker  Whitney  Placer  3 — 9 

A.  S.  Church  Los  Angele*  3 — 9 

W.  Btckus  Los  Angeles  3 — 6 

Whiltier  Reform  School  L>s  Angeles  3—5 

William  Dnncan  Tehama  3 — 7 

W.  J.  Rice  Ventura  3 — 3 

ST.  MICHAELS. 

M.  Reyman  Butte  t 

C.  F.  Lott  Butte  1 

D.  N.  Frisleben  Butte  t — 1 

A.  Bartley  Butte  1 

Ed  Harkness  Butte  1 

J.  Morgan  Butte  1 — 1 

William  Behr  Butte  1 — 3 

D.  H.  Murray  Butte  1 

H.  L.  Storey  San  Diego    1 — 1 

Jenny  Church  Los  Angeles  1 

E.  Newman  Tulare  1 

John  Scott  Los  Angeles  1 — 2 

L  Glass  Butte  2—4 

P.  R.  Person  Bntte   2-8 

E.  W.  Fogg  Butte  2—9 

S.  M.  Marshall  San  Diego    2 — 4 

L.  Roborer  Los  Angeles  2 — 4 

W.  H.  Wood  Los  Angeles  2—3 

Wm.  Chipperdale  Los  Angeles  2—7 

A.  J.  Petit  Los  Angeles  2 — 8 

Geo.  Frost,  Jr  Tulare  2 — 4 

A.  M.  Quinn  Tulare  2—9 

C.  H.  Sheldon  Ventura   2 — 6 

W  E  Wilhie  Ventura   2—8 

C.  C.  Elkin  Ventura   2 — 7 


P.  R.  ST.  MICHAELS. 

Orrin  Backus  Riverside  1 

H.  W.  Hutson  Riverside  1 

L.  F.  Darling  Riverside  2—7 

James  Hewitson  Riverside  2 — 5 

M.  B.  Van  Fleet  Riverside  2—4 

J.  A.  Filcher  Placer  2—6 

A.  C.  Ferlow  San  Bernardino  2  —  8 

Miss  E.  Freeman  San  Bernardino  2 — 8 

MALTA  BLOODS. 

D.  H.  Murray  Butte  2-4 

E.  W.  Fogg  Butte  2 

C.  F.  Lott  Butte  2—8 

E.  C.  Dyer   Riverside  2—4 

0.  F.  Dyer  Riverside  2—5 

James  Hewitson  Riverside  2 

L.  F.  Darling  Riverside  2 — 7 

S.T.  Hall  Riverside  •  2—2 

Orrin  Bickus  Riverside  2-6 

) .  B  Wood  Riverside  2—5 

W.  H.  Bickus  Riverside  2—8 

M.  B.  Van  Fle»t  Riverside  2—7 

Mrs.  M.  Emery   .Riverside  ■  2—1 

Sanford  B.  Dole  Riverside  2—4 

H.  W.  Hutson  Riverside  2 

Dr.  C.  W.  Cramer  Riverside  2—4 

L.  L.  Dyer  Riverside  2—3 

J.  S.  Harvey  San  Diego  2—4 

Viola  Church  Los  Angeles  2—3 

Jenny  Church  Los  Angeles  2—4 

M.  D.  Johnson  Los  Angeles  2 — 5 

A.  C.  Thompson  Los  Angeles  2—5 

A.  S.  Church  Los  Angeles  2—6 

Wm.  Chipperdale.   Los  Angeles  2—2 

Elsie  R.  Thompson  Los  Angeles  2 

Kiltie  A.  Thompson  Los  Angeles  2—2 

Jennie  M.  Thompson  Los  Angeles  2—3 

A.  M.  Quinn  Tulare  2 

George  Frost,  Jr  Tulare  2—2 

E.  Newman  Tulare  2—6 

George  Frost.  Jr  Tulare   2—6 

G.  F.  Frost  Tulare  2—1 

J.  L.  Kennedy   Ventura  2—5 

E.  S.  Thatcher  Ventura  2—6 

W.  E.  Wilsie  Ventura   2 

Major  Jones  Butte  2  -1 

Ed  Harkness  Butte  3--S 

Fred  Davis  Butte  3 — 4 

Mrs.  P.  A.  Hearst  Butte  3—6 

1.  C.  Stump  Butte  3—9 

C.  J.  Gill  Riverside  3—8 

Ralph  Granger  San  Diego  3 — 4 

S.  M.  Marshall  San  Diego  3—6 

John  Scott  Los  Ange'es  3 — 9 

RUBY  BLOODS. 

E.  W.  Holmes  Riverside  2 

H.  W.  Hutson  Riverside  2—4 

George  Frost,  Jr  Tulare  2—6 

E.  Newman  Tulare  2—2 

George  Frost,  Jr  Tulare  2-5 

A.  M.  Quinn  Tulare  2—5 

George  P.  Frost  Tulare    2 — 1 

George  Frost,  Jr  Tulare  2—7 

Hall,  Anderson  &  Burns  Ventura  2—2 

Er  ingtcn  Gibsor  Ventura  2 

E  S.  I"hat<-her  Ventura  2-2 

H.  S.  Kirke  Placer  3 

S.  M.  Marshall  San  Diego  3-8 

HANDY  BLOOD. 

H.  W.  Hutson  Riverside   3-9 

VALENCIA  LATE. 

G  orge  Frost,  Jr  Tulare  1— 1 

John  Scott  Los  Angeles  a— 2 

J.  B.  Wickoff  Ventura  2—2 

PARSON  BROWN. 

L  C.  Stump  Butte  2—2 

Mrs.  P.  A.  Hearst  Butte   2 

[.  A.  Filcher  Placer  2-3 

A.  P.  Hirwood  S»n  Bernardino  2-2 

W.  I.  Rice  Ventura  2—2 

J.  B.  Wickoff  Ventura  2—3 

M AGNCM  BONUM. 

Marcus  Dily  Butte.  2-5 

F.  A.  Sargent  Butte  3—5 

JAFFA. 

George  Frost,  Jr  Tulare  2-4 

E.  Newman  Tulare  3—4 

George  T.  Frost  Tulare  2  —  9 

A  M.  Quinn  Tulare  2—3 

J.  L.  Kennedy  Ventura  2—8 

JOPPA. 

G.  T.  Frost  Tulare  1-3 

George  Frost,  Jr  Tulare  2  —  9 

E.  Newman  Tulare  2-9 

HOMOSASSA. 

F.  A.  Srgent  Buite.  2—3 

R.  C.  Chambers  Butte  2—3 

Marcus  Daly  Butte  2-3 

N.  W.  Winton  Butte  2—6 

T.  J.  She'lhammer  Colusa  2—2 

J.  A  Filcher  Placer  2—4 

R.  Jones  Colusa  3 — 6 

TARDIFF. 

A.  P.  Harwood  Sin  Bernardino  1 — 6 

E.  S.  Thatcher  Ventura  1— 1 

IMPERIAL. 

Mrs.  P.  A.  Hearst  Butte  2—4 

F.  A.  Sargent  Butte  2 — 2 

Marcus  Daly  Butte  2 — t 

PEERLESS. 

F.  A.  Sargent  Butte  2—5 

Mrs.  P.  A.  Hearst  Butte  3—6 

Marcus  Daly  Butte  3 — 5 

STARK. 

Mrs.  P.  A.  Hearst  Buttt  3—9 

F.  A.  Sargent  Butte  3—8 

BEECH,  NOS.  I  AND  $. 

W.  J.  Green  Butte  2—1 

F.  A.  Sargent  Butte  2 — 2 

Marcus  Daly  Butte  2—2 

W.  J.  Green  Butte  2—4 

Marcus  Daly  Butte  3 — 3 

KONAH. 

J.  S.  Harvey  San  Diego  2 — 6 

TANGERINE. 

Colonel  Pitcher  San  Bernardino  1—3 

E.  S.  Thatcher  Ventura  9 — 3 

PINEAPPLE 

J.  B.  Wickoff  Ventura  1— 1 


DUROI. 

R.  C.  Chambers  Butte  2—6 

W.  J.  Green  Butte  a -6 

F.  A.  Sargent  Butte    .  .a— 5 

Marcus  Daly  Butte  a 

VILLA  CARO  SEEDLESS. 

S.  M.  Marshall  San  Diego  3—9 

JAFFA  NAVEL. 

W.  E.  Wilsie  Ventura  2—3 

E.  S.  Thatcher  Ventura  a 

COMMERCIAL  BOXES  OF  ORANGES. 

R.  C.  Chambers  Butte  First 

Mrs.  W.  F.  Simms  Riverside  Second 

Charles  L.  Wilson  Los  Angeles  Third 

Other  Fruits. 
The  awards  on  lemons  will  be  made  public  as  soon  as  re- 
turns can  be  received  from  the  Stanford  University,  the 
chemical  department  of  which  Is  at  present  giving  the 
lemons  a  scientific  test.  The  judges  on  apples  have  com- 
pleted their  work,  and  their  report  will  be  made  public  in  a 
few  days. 

Rainfall  and  Temperature. 

The  following  data  for  the  eight  days  ending  5  a.m.  Wed- 
nesday, March  21,  1894,  are  from  official  sources,  and  are 
famished  by  the  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau  expressly  for  the 
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State  Horticultural  Sooiety. 

The  next  regular  meeting  will  be  held  on  Friday,  March 
30th,  at  1  o'clock  P.  m.,  in  the  Assembly  Hall  of  the  State 
Board  of  Horticulture,  220  Sutter  street,  San  Francisco. 

There  will  be  the  following  subjects  for  discussion: 

1.  — "The  cost  of  producing  fruit."  Opened  by  B.  N. 
Rowley. 

2.  — "  How  cheaply  can  frnit  be  sold  and  still  yield  as 
much  average  profit  as  other  productions?'1  Opened  by 
T.  H.  Ramsey. 

3.  — "  Orchard  labor — how  employed  and  at  what  rates  ?" 
Opened  by  A.  L.  Bancroft  and  A.  T.  Hatch. 

These  are  practical  economic  questions  and  should  be 
freely  discussed.  All  interested  in  them  are  invited  to  be 
present. 

Fruit-Dryer  Burned. 

San  Jose,  March  15. — The  Ward  dryer,  situated  in  the 
Willows,  about  three  miles  south  of  here,  was  burned  to 
the  ground  to-night  shortly  before  12  o'clock,  together  with 
its  valuable  equipments  and  about  300  barrels  of  tree  wash, 
valued  at  $3600. 

The  dryer  shot  down  for  the  season  a  few  weeks  ago,  and 
no  one  was  in  the  place  when  the  fire  started.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  the  fire  was  set  by  tramps,  who  were  accus- 
tomed to  sleep  under  the  shelter  of  the  building.  W.  £. 
Ward  estimates  the  value  of  the  building  and  property 
burned  at  $8000.    It  is  insured  for  $5000. 


Judge  Stabler,  of  Sutter  county,  in  an  interview 
recently,  gave  another  sign  of  loyalty  to  the  dried-fruit  in- 
terest. He  said :  "  The  growers  who  dried  their  fruit 
last  year  did  better  than  those  who  shipped  it  in  a  fresh 
condition.  In  the  drying  process  lies  the  best  outlet  and 
the  future  mainstay  of  our  deciduous  fruit  industry  The 
market  for  superior  dried  fruit  is  world-  *ide  and  prac- 
tically unbounded  as  to  quantity.  Peaches  and  other 
fruits,  properly  dried,  if  afterward  properly  cooked,  are  as 
delicious  as  anybody  could  wish  them  to  be,  and  cer- 
tainly not  inferior  to  canned  fruit."  This  is  sound 
doctrine.  Strictly  fine  dried  fruit,  well  marketed,  will  fill 
California  with  population  and  wealth,  and  spread  health 
and  comfort  among  mankind  everywhere.  It's  a  good 
scheme  from  all  points  of  view. 


One  of  the  most  conspicuous  examples  of  wide  circula- 
tion for  agricultural  literature  is  the  sale  of  the  dairy  pam- 
phlet, "Dairying  for  Profit,"  bv  Mrs.  E.  M.  Jones  of 
Canada.  We  find  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Jones  in  an  Eastern 
exchange,  in  which  she  says:  "  I  am  happy  to  tell  you 
that  my  book, '  Dairying  for  Profit,'  has  made  the  greatest 
success  any  book  of  the  kind  has  ever  attained— 150,000 
copies  already  sold,  and  orders  keeping  up  briskly.  A 
firm  in  the  West  has  almost  closed  a  deal  with  me  for 
100,000  more  copies.  The  Agricultural  College  in  Michi- 
gan has  taken  it,  for  use  in  their  schools,  and  the  Nova 
Scotia  Government  is  also  contemplating  its  adoption." 
It  is  worthy  of  its  wide  sale,  and  all  Californians  who  wish 
to  inform  themselves  upon  a  conspicuous  success  in  East- 
ern practice  should  procure  the  pamphlet  from  this  office. 


March  24,  1894. 
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The  Trotter  for  All  Work. 

Mr.  A.  C.  Turner,  of  Butler  county,  O.,  writes  as  follows 
to  the  Breeder?  Gazette:  In  1878  I  was  using  about  eight 
to  ten  horses  in  farming  operations.  These  I  bought 
generally  from  dealers  who  brought  them  to  this  country 
(southern  Ohio)  from  Indiana  and  Illinois,  and  were 
generally  natives  or  grade  drafts;  sometimes  I  used  a  few 
mules.  In  1878  I  happened  to  be  at  a  dispersal  sale  in 
Kentucky  of  a  lot  of  horses  that  had  been  bred  In  the  then 
trotting  lines.  At  this  sale  I  bought  a  four-year-old  geld- 
ing that  was  slightly  blemished,  but  not  so  as  to  interfere 
with  his  usefulness. 

This  horse  I  put  to  regular  farm  work  with  the  others 
already  on  the  farm  and  he  proved  an  eye-opener  for  me. 
The  gelding  was  sixteen  hands  high  and  weighed  about 
1200  pounds,  but  was  worth  more  In  the  field  to  plow  or 
barrow,  reaper  or  mower,  on  the  road  to  the  wagon  or  in 
light  harness  than  any  horse  I  had  ever  used  up  to  that 
time.  I  could  put  him  into  any  kind  of  work  with  horses 
much  larger  and  against  the  largest  and  best  mules,  and  he 
could  always  stand  up  to  the  hardest  work  better  than  any 
of  them.  No  matter  how  hard  the  work  nor  how  hot  the 
day  he  was  always  ready  for  his  part.  In  harvest,  with 
three  horses  to  a  binder,  we  would  frequently  keep  him  in 
all  the  time,  when  the  others  of  the  trio  would  have  to  be 
changed,  as  they  would  get  hot  and  blow,  yet  I  never 
knew  this  fellow  to  pant  or  show  any  signs  of  fatigue. 

I  used  him  for  twelve  years  and  he  never  missed  a  feed 
or  showed  the  least  signs  of  sickness  in  all  that  time.  In 
1890  I  made  a  public  sale,  when  a  neighbor  bought  this 
gelding  and  has  him  yet,  and  uses  him  on  all  occasions, 
and  still  drives  him  occasionally  on  the  road,  and  when  he 
has  a  load  of  corn  or  wheat  to  take  to  Cincinnati  (a  dis- 
tance of  twenty  miles)  this  horse  is  still  ready  to  pull  his 
part  of  the  load  and  comes  back  the  same  day  without 
signs  of  fatigue  or  age. 

When  I  found  he  was  so  much  superior  to  any  other 
horse  I  had  ever  worked  I  began  to  look  for  the  cause,  and 
I  could  account  for  It  in  do  other  way  than  in  his  breeding. 
I  found  he  was  a  son  of  Edwin  Forrest,  out  of  a  mare  that 
the  owner  considered  well  bred.  Upon  further  looking 
Into  this  matter  I  found  that  the  farmers  of  Kentucky  who 
used  these  better-bred  horses  could  get  more  work  out  of 
their  teams  than  we  could  and  keep  their  horses  up  with 
less  feed  and  care.  With  this  experience  and  these  obser- 
vations, I  then  determined  to  raise  my  own  stock,  and  for 
this  purpose  I  bought  a  few  mares  and  a  stallion  that 
would  produce  this  class  of  horses.  I  used  the  mares  to 
do  all  my  farm  work  and  driving,  and  let  them  raise  a  colt 
each  year.  I  sold  twenty  of  these  young  things  last  fall  at 
public  sale  at  an  average  of  $147.  They  were  mostly  one 
and  two  years  old.  While  the  price  was  not  high,  I  think 
it  better  than  grain.    So  much  by  way  of  experience. 

Most  of  your  writers  say  the  horse  market  is  overdone. 
Is  it  any  wonder  ?  Look  at  the  great  numbers  of  horses 
that  have  been  imported  in  the  last  decade  and  the  amount 
of  money  it  has  taken  from  this  country  to  pay  for  them. 
This  would  be  all  right  if  we  needed  them,  or  could  gain 
anything  by  it.  I  am  satisfied  the  American  trotter  is  the 
best  all-round  horse  in  existence,  and  if  selections  were 
made  from  them  to  suit  the  various  kinds  of  work  they 
would  amply  fill  every  department  where  horseflesh  is 
needed  in  the  channels  of  trade  in  this  country,  and  this 
could  have  been  done  at  a  profit  to  the  horse-producers  of 
this  country  for  many  years  to  come.  The  farmers  of  this 
country  seem  to  have  the  faculty  of  rushing  headlong  into 
any  business  that  offers  a  seeming  profit  for  the  day,  re- 
gardless of  the  annihilation  of  the  same  business  on  the 
morrow.  The  millions  of  dollars  that  have  left  the  Ameri- 
can farm  in  the  past  few  years  would  be  a  great  deal  more 
acceptable  to  us  to-day  than  all  the  foreign  so-called 
special  class  horses  that  are  crushing  the  life  out  of  our 
markets.  We  farmers  want  more  money,  not  less,  and  we 
want  less  horses,  not  more.  I  would  that  we  could  undo 
what  we  have  done — send  these  horses  back  and  have  our 
money  returned  to  us  again. 


The  Drift  of  Affairs  in  Horse  Breeding. 

The  pendulum  that  swings  too  far  one  way  must,  by 
force  of  gravitation,  measure  its  return  swing  in  ratio,  and 
the  same  principle  applies  in  commerce  as  well  as  me- 
chanics. A  few  years  we  had  the  Inflation  in  trotting 
value,  and  the  consequent  overproduction  of  ill-produced 
stock.  The]  return  swing  of  the  pendulum  reached  its 
limit  last  autumn,  and  therein  went  as  far  beyond  the 
healthy  medium  balance  as  did  its  opposite  in  the  direction 
of  inflation.  But  it  is  a  happy  law  of  worldly  affairs  that 
evils  generally  work  their  own  cure.  Very  many  less  mares 
were  bred  in  1893  than  were  bred  in  1892,  and  in  1894  the 
number  bred  will  also  be  materially  under  that  of  the  first- 
named  year.  This  lessened  production  is  now  and  will  to 
a  greater  degree  relieve  the  glut  in  the  market,  and  gradu- 
ally the  equilibrium  between  supply  and  demand  will  be 
restored,  and  with  that  restoration  will  come  a  strengthen- 
ing of  the  market,  and  a  natural  upward  tendency  of  prices. 
A  writer  in  this  paper  cites  the  wheat  market  as  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  commercial  tides.  He 
shows  that  each  year  where  there  is  a  material  increase  in 
the  production  of  wheat  the  following  year  brings  a  de- 
crease in  prices;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  each  year 
that  brings  a  short  crop  is  followed  the  next  by  a  stronger 
market.  The  production  and  sale  of  horses  is  subject  to 
the  same  influences,  and  the  same  general  laws  obtained  in 
that  Industry  as  prevail  in  other  productive  pursuits  and 
other  forms  of  commerce.  The  market  graduates  accord- 
ing to  the  ratio  of  demand  to  supply  and  to  quality. 

Two  inevitable  results  of  the  drift  of  affairs  during  the 
last  two  years  will  be  (1)  a  great  decrease  in  the  quantity 
•of  stock  produced,  and  (2)  a  great  improvement  in  the 


quality  of  what  is  produced.  This  decrease  in  the  produc- 
tion involves,  of  course,  the  retirement  of  numbers  of  ani- 
mals from  stud  use  that  should  never  have  been  put  there- 
to, and  this  weeding  out,  of  course,  will  raise  the  general 
average  quality  of  those  that  are  retained  for  breeding, 
and  this  in  turn  will  naturally  result  in  the  production  in 
comic g  seasons  of  not  only  fewer,  but  better,  trotting  and 
pacing  horses — in  short,  of  less  quantity  and  more  quality. 
Meanwhile,  the  demand  will  naturally  and  inevitably  in- 
crease, for  that  is  influenced  and  to  a  large  degree  regu- 
lated by  the  needs  of  commerce  in  general  and  of  society 
particularly,  and  is  not,  as  many  would  seem  to  suppose, 
controlled  from  within  the  industry  itself.  From  these 
conditions,  an  upward  tendency  in  price,  a  firmer  market, 
and  the  establishment  of  the  whole  business  on  a  more  sub- 
stantial and  healthy  basis  are  results  just  as  sure  to  follow 
as  are  higher  prices  for  breadstuff's  to  follow  a  blight  of 
wheat  and  corn  crops. 

True,  if  the  nation's  granaries  were  bulging  with  the  sur- 
plus corn  and  wheat  of  a  phenomenally  bountiful  year,  the 
market  might  be  but  little  affected  by  one  season  yielding 
the  kindly  fruits  of  the  earth  with  niggard  hand.  True, 
too,  that  our  stables,  paddocks  and  studs  have  been  over- 
crowded with  a  surplus  of  harness  horses,  but  the  past  two 
years  has  seen  a  continual  drain,  a  system  of  forced  selec- 
tion through  which  thousands  have  found  their  way  to 
where  they  belong,  the  road,  the  delivery  wagon  and  the 
plow,  and  the  surplus  will  soon  have  disaopeared,  leaving 
less  but  better  material  behind.  The  Review,  carefully 
considering  the  question  in  all  Its  phases,  retrospectively 
and  prospectively,  is  earnestly  of  the  conviction  that  the 
harness  horse  business  is  on  the  threshold,  not  of  a  boom, 
but  of  a  period  of  solid,  substantial  and  rational  prosperity, 
and  those  breeders  who  will  reap  the  richest  harvest  are 
those  that  breed,  not  the  most,  but  the  best,  and  give  their 
countenance  and  encouragement  to  every  agency  that  is 
contributing  to  the  upholding  of  the  business. — Clark's 
Horse  Review. 


j9^ieUbTURAb  jSeiEfJCE. 

A  California]!  Defends  the  Experiment  Stations. 

Washington,  March  15. — There  was  a  pretty  set-to  in 
the  House  to-day  over  the  experimental  stations  that  are 
carried  on  by  the  Agricultural  Department  in  various  parts 
of  the  Union.  Black  of  Georgia  held  the  floor  for  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour.  He  mentioned  a  good  many  names 
of  plants  and  insects  which  are  treated  of  by  scientists  in 
their  reports  of  experiments  in  aid  of  agriculture.  He 
especially  made  fun  of  the  experiments  in  killing  gophers 
and  amused  the  House  very  much  while  it  was  waiting  for 
the  Judiciary  Committee  to  come  forward  with  some 
amendments  which  were  In  preparation  for  the  sundry 
civil  bill.  Evidently  he  knew  very  little  about  gophers  or 
any  other  pests  which  are  injurious  to  growing  things. 

Immediately  following  him  Mr.  Bowers  was  recognized, 
and  for  five  minutes  he  proceeded  to  go  for  the  friend  of 
the  gophers.    He  said  in  part : 

"  I  do  not  know  how  it  is  in  Georgia,  whether  they  have 
many  gophers  or  not,  but  in  the  State  of  California  and  all 
over  the  Pacific  Coast  and  in  New  Mexico  and  Arizona, 
one  of  the  most  important  questions  to  the  farmer  is  how 
he  can  exterminate  gophers.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that 
means  more  dollars  to  all  that  country  than  almost  any 
other  question. 

"  Let  me  call  the  gentleman's  attention  to  another  matter. 
A  short  time  ago  orange  trees  all  over  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia became  covered  with  black  scales.  All  sorts  of  ex- 
periments were  tried  to  destroy  them  as  they  were  destroy- 
ing the  trees,  but  none  succeeded  until  a  Government  agent 
was  sent  to  Australia.  After  being  there  a  year  or  so,  he 
sent  over  to  this  country  some  little  lady-bugs,  not  much 
bigger  than  the  head  of  a  pin.  They  were  colonized  in 
California,  and  in  the  course  of  three  or  four  years  they 
have  saved  orchards  in  that  State  worth  millions  upon 
millions  of  dollars. 

"  The  gentleman  has  criticised  the  expenditure  for  print- 
ing reports  of  experimental  stations.  All  the  printing  this 
Government  can  do  for  the  next  100  years  will  not  be  worth 
so  much  as  that  one  act  of  that  one  Government  agent, 
which  has  been  of  more  value  than  the  Agricultural  De- 
partment has  cost  since  it  was  founded. 

"  Again,  within  a  few  years,  a  scale  attacked  olive  trees 
in  California.  Thousands  of  acres  had  been  planted  to 
olives,  and  it  was  a  growing  industry  in  that  State  and  its 
very  existence  was  threatened  by  another  scale.  One  of 
the  Department  agents  has  within  two  years  found  in  Aus- 
tralia another  little  bit  of  a  bug  and  brought  it  to  Califor- 
nia. These  bugs  have  been  introduced  and  colonized  in 
the  orchards  there,  and  they  are  to-day  saving  the  olive 
orchards.  Where  an  orchard  was  not  worth  five  cents,  the 
successful  introduction  of  that  little  bug  has  made  it  worth 
$10,000.  These  special  field  men  have  saved  more  money 
and  been  of  more  value  to  us  than  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment will  cost  in  the  next  hundred  years. 

"  I  want  to  say  to  the  gentleman  that  there  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  fun  made  about  this,  but  it  reminds  me  of  a 
little  circumstance  I  heard  related  recently.  A  traveling 
man  down  in  Tennessee,  in  one  of  the  outlying  places 
called  Mayville,  was  introduced  to  one  of  the  natives,  who 
asked  :  "  Stranger,  where  do  you  live?" 

"'Why,'  said  he,  'I  live  in  New  York.' 

"'How  fur  mought  that  be  from  Mayville,  stranger  ?' 

"  The  traveler  said, '  About  eight  hundred  miles.' 

"'Good  Lord,'  ejaculated  the  native;  'stranger,  how 
lonesome  you  must  be  so  fur  away  from  Mayville.' 
[Laughter.] 

"I  often  think  when  I  hear  people  talk  from  the  stand- 
point of  their  own  localities  that  tbey  ought  to  remember 
that  the  United  States  is  a  great  big  country.  There  are 
many  great  interests  that,  while  not  affecting  one  State,  do 
affect  other  States,  and  I  want  to  say,  in  justice  to  the 


Agricultural  Department  and  to  those  field  agents  and  to 
those  experimenters  that  nothing  is  more  important  to-day 
than  that  some  effectual  way  be  found  to  destroy  the  para- 
sites which  prey  on  the  fruit  trees  of  at  least  ten  States  in 
the  Union,  and  that  some  effectual  practical  method  of 
destroying  gophers  may  be  discovered." 

There  are  eight  experimental  stations  in  operation  In 
California  under  the  Agricultural  Department,  and  another 
is  to  be  established  shortly.  There  is  one  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  and  others  at  Paso  Robles,  Tulare, 
Chino,  Mission  San  Jose,  Chico  and  Santa  Monica.  The 
two  last  are  devoted  to  forestry.  Last  year  the  work 
of  each  station  was  embodied  in  a  valuable  bro- 
chure. It  was  against  the  appropriation  of  money  for 
printing  and  distributing  these  publications  to  parties  who 
are  pecunlarly  Interested  in  the  success  of  various  agri- 
cultural experiments  undertaken  at  such  stations  that  Mr. 
Black  saw  fit  to  Inveigh. 


Danish  Improvements  in  Bntter  Making. 
Some  months  ago  we  published  a  review  of  the  Danish 
export  butter  Industry,  prepared  by  Prof.  C.  C.  Georgeson, 
who  was  sent  abroad  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
make  inquiry  into  the  Danish  methods.  There  has  just 
appeared  from  the  department  Prof.  Georgeson's  complete 
report  on  the  "  Dairy  Interest  of  Denmark."  We  take 
therefrom  the  following  paragraphs,  showing  advanced 
methods  in  handling  cream,  by  which  many  of  the  difficul- 
ties which  constantly  arise  in  dairy  practice  are  overcome: 

TREATMENT  OF  THE  CREAM. 

Sweet-cream  butter  has  so  far  not  come  into  demand  in 
Denmark,  either  for  home  consumption  or  for  export,  and 
there  is  but  little,  if  any,  of  that  article  made.  The  treat- 
ment of  the  subject  is  therefore  confined  to  the  methods 
practiced  for  the  production  of  butter  from  sour  cream. 
There  are  two  reasons  for  souring  the  cream  aside  from  the 
one  that  sweet-cream  butter  finds  no  sale,  viz.:  First,  It  is 
found  that  sour  cream  yields  more  butter  than  sweet  cream, 
and,  second,  souring  or  fermenting  the  cream  is,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  present  standard,  thought  to  increase  the 
aroma  and  good  taste  of  the  butter.  Experiments  have 
proved  that  the  difference  in  yield  of  butter  by  the  two  sys- 
tems is  about  4  per  cent,  or  very  nearly  equal  to  the  differ- 
ence of  one  pound  of  milk  for  each  pound  of  butter. 

STERILIZATION  OF  THE  CREAM. 

The  first  essential  condition  to  success  in  butter  making 
is  to  have  a  good  quality  of  cream.  It  must  not  be  affected 
by  bad  odors,  nor  by  bitter,  salt,  or  other  offensive  taste. 
These  faults  may  be  due  to  the  cows,  In  which  case  their 
milk  should  be  withdrawn  from  the  creamery.  Investiga- 
tions have  proved,  however,  that  in  the  vast  majority  of  in- 
stances faulty  cream  is  due  to  bacteria,  many  forms  of 
which,  both  useful  and  injurious,  have  been  discovered.  To 
counteract  their  influence,  it  has  been  the  practice  in  many 
Danish  dairies  during  the  last  three  or  four  years,  either  to 
sterilize  the  cream  immediately  after  it  is  separated  or  the 
milk  before  separation  takes  place.  How  this  could  be 
done  was  first  pointed  out  by  the  great  Frenchman,  Pasteur. 
He  showed  that  by  beating  the  liquid  containing  these 
bacteria  up  to  75°  or  80°  C,  the  greater  part  of  them  would 
be  killed,  and  after  him  the  method  is  frequently  called 
pasteurization.  Prof.  Fjord  was  the  inventor  of  the  steril- 
ization apparatus,  which  has  already  been  described  and 
which  is  in  common  use;  but  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary 
to  use  this  machine.  The  same  result  can  be  reached  by 
the  use  of  boiling  water,  whether  this  water  is  heated  by 
steam  or  in  a  kettle  over  the  fire.  The  latter  method  I  saw 
used  in  several  places  with  success.  In  that  case  the 
cream  is  put  Into  tall  cylindrical  milk  cans,  which  have 
first  been  thoroughly  cleaned  by  washing  in  milk  lye,  or  by 
the  addition  of  soda  to  the  wash  water,  or  with  water  con- 
taining lime  in  solution,  and  thereafter  cleaned  by  a  jet  of 
steam,  or,  if  steam  cannot  be  had,  scalding  water. 

The  cream  cans  are  sunk  to  the  rim  in  the  hot  water, 
and  this  is  kept  near  the  boiling  point  either  by  the  con- 
stant addition  of  boiling  water  or,  what  is  more  convenient, 
by  heating  It  with  a  jet  of  steam  through  a  pipe.  The 
cream  in  the  cans  is  constantly  stirred,  so  that  it  may  warm 
equally  through  the  mass,  care  being  taken  that  the  paddle 
used  to  stir  with  has  been  thoroughly  cleaned.  It  Is,  in 
most  cases,  made  of  galvanized  iron.  The  dairymaid  holds 
in  one  hand  her  thermometer  immersed  in  the  cream,  while 
with  the  other  she  keeps  up  the  stirring,  watching  the  rise 
of  the  temperature  all  the  time,  and  when  it  reaches  80"  C. 
(1760  F.),  which  temperature  should  not  be  exceeded,  she 
lifts  the  can  out  and  at  once  immerses  it  in  ice  water, 
where,  by  continual  stirring  again,  it  is  cooled  as  rapidly  as 
possible  till  it  reaches  about  350  or  360  F.  It  can  then  re- 
main standing  in  the  ice  until  such  time  as  it  is  found  con- 
venient to  begin  the  fermentation.  The  sterilizing  appa- 
ratus differs  from  this  as  to  result  only  In  that  it  does  the 
work  more  rapidly,  with  greater  certainty,  and  with  less 
labor  on  behalf  of  the  dairy  people.  As  already  described, 
the  cream  runs  into  the  bottom  of  the  apparatus  from  a 
reservoir,  which  may  be  filled  directly  from  the  separator, 
and  after  being  heated  by  the  steam  while  it  is  stirred  by 
the  agitator  in  the  machine  it  runs  out  again  at  the  top  in  a 
continuous  stream,  and  the  cream  is  then  either  cooled  by 
Immediately  running  over  one  of  the  coolers  described  or  It 
may  be  placed  in  cans  and  these  be  set  In  ice  water.  The 
object  of  it  all  Is  to  free  the  cream  from  bacteria  of  all 
kinds,  and  then,  by  the  addition  of  a  previously  prepared 
ferment  which  is  known  to  be  pure,  to  ferment  the  cream  to 
such  a  degree  that  it  shall  be  capable  of  producing  the 
best  quality  of  butter. 

METHODS  OF  FERMENTATION. 

(1)  Natural  Souring.—  Treating  of  these  in  the  progres- 
sive order  in  which  they  have  been  brought  into  use,  I 
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shall  first  mention  the  souring  of  the  cream  without  at- 
tempting to  influence  the  result  by  artificial  means.  This 
is  the  old-fashioned  way.  It  is  still  used  now  and  then  on 
small  farms,  the  owners  of  which  have  not  kept  pace  with 
the  times.  Sterilizing  is  unknown  to  this  method.  When 
skimmed  from  the  milk,  cream  Is  at  once  poured  into  the 
cream  barrel,  which  is  kept  in  some  corner  of  the  milk 
room,  or,  in  the  colder  seasons  of  the  year,  may  be  along- 
side the  stove  In  the  kitchen,  or  in  any  warm  room  where  it 
will  be  liable  to  sour  qnickly.  This  method,  as  stated,  is 
now  only  used  in  small  places;  but  I  mention  it  here  be- 
cause with  careful  manipulation  the  results  may  be  en- 
tirely satisfactory,  provided  that  the  milk  room  is  clean  and 
sweet,  that  the  milk  is  from  sound  cows,  that  the  stable  is 
keDt  clean  and  airy,  and  that  there  are  no -contaminating 
influences  outside,  such  as  from  stagnant  water  or  manure 
heaps  and  the  like,  which  can  gain  access  to  the  dairy 
room  through  the  air.  This  might  be  styled  self-souring, 
or  natural  souring.  I  would  not  have  it  understood  that  all 
Danish  dairies  sterilize  their  cream  or  milk,  for  this  is  far 
from  being  the  case;  they  do  so  only  when  they  find  it  nec- 
essary in  order  to  produce  butter  of  first  quality.  I  visited 
several  places  where  the  conditions  were  so  favorable,  the 
premises  kept  so  clean,  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  steril- 
ize the  cream  at  all,  but  they,  nevertheless,  fermented  the 
cream  by  one  of  the  following  methods: 

(2)  By  the  Use  of  Buttermilk. — In  this  case  a  portion  of 
the  buttermilk  is  taken  from  the  churn  immediately  after 
the  butter  is  removed  and  added  to  the  cream  barrel.  The 
quantity  used  will  differ  much  according  to  the  quantity  of 
cream,  the  sourness  of  the  buttermilk,  the  season  of  the 
year,  and  also  with  the  length  of  time  that  the  butter- 
maker  desires  to  give  to  the  fermentation.  It  is  a  matter 
which  each  butter-maker  decides  upon  for  himself,  accord- 
ing to  his  experience.  But  I  can  say  that  it  does  not  usu- 
ally exceed  10  per  cent  of  the  cream,  sor  less  than  5  per 
cent.  The  objections  to  the  nse  of  buttermilk  are,  that  if 
there  is  any  defect  in  the  churning  from  which  it  is  taken  it 
will,  of  course,  transmit  the  same  defect  to  the  cream,  and 
the  undesirable  qualities  are  thus  perpetuated.  It  is  also 
somewhat  more  difficult  to  keep  the  fermentation  nnder 
complete  control,  In  that  the  buttermilk  Is  liable  to  vary 
more  in  acidity  than  any  other  form  of  ferment.  If  it  is 
found  by  experience  that  the  buttermilk  does  not  produce 
the  right  flavor  in  the  butter,  from  whatever  cause,  it  is  a 
common  practice  to  resort  to  a  neighboring  dairy  for  the 
buttermilk;  and  experience  has  proved  that  sometimes  this 
expedient  will  entirely  overcome  the  injurious  influences 
which  affect  the  cream  and  butter,  and  that  when  this  is 
done  once  or  twice  the  buttermilk  from  the  home 
dairy  can  again  be  used  for  some  time  with  entire 
satisfaction.  Before  the  ferment,  of  whatever  kind,  is 
added  the  cream  should  be  raised  to  a  temperature 
which  varies  between  70°  and  95°  F.  This  is  done  either 
by  running  it  through  a  forewarmer — the  apparatus  de- 
scribed as  being  used  to  heat  the  milk  before  it  runs  Into 
the  separator — or  by  simply  immersing  the  cans  of  cream 
in  warm  water  and  gently  stirring  until  it  reaches  the  de- 
sired temperature.  Still  another  method  of  warming  It  is 
to  insert  a  cylindrical  can  of  small  diameter  filled  with  boil- 
ing water  into  the  cream  can  or  cream  barrel  and  allowing 
this  to  stand  until  the  cream  reaches  the  desired  tempera- 
ture, it  being  gently  stirred  in  the  meantime.  In  any  case, 
the  cream  should  be  warmed  to  the  degree  mentioned  be- 
fore the  buttermilk  or  other  ferment  Is  added.  In  the  cool 
season  of  the  year,  precautions  are  taken  to  prevent  the 
falling  of  the  temperature  too  low  in  the  cream  barrel  nntil 
the  fermentation  is  complete.  These  precautions  consist 
either  in  keeping  the  room  warm  by  a  stove  or  steam  pipe 
or  in  having  the  cream  barrel  stand  in  a  box  or  large  barrel 
prepared  for  the  purpose,  so  that  it  can  be  packed  all 
around  with  hay,  and  a  similar  covering — either  a  quilt  or 
hay  mattress — Is  put  over  the  lid  of  the  cream  barrel.  The 
proper  degree  of  fermentation  is  usually  reached  in  the 
course  of  18  to  20  hours.  The  butter-maker  starts  the  fer- 
mentation at  such  a  time  that  the  cream  will  be  ready  to 
churn  at  the  most  convenient  hour  the  following  day.  I 
found,  in  most  cases,  that  the  fermentation  was  started  at 
about  noon;  the  cream  would  then  be  ready  to  churn  by 
6  o'clock  the  next  morning.  During  this  interval  it  was 
gently  stirred  two  or  three  times  and  the  progress  of  the 
fermentation  watched  by  the  changes  in  appearance,  in 
taste  and  in  smell. 

(3)  By  the  Use  of  Sour  Cream. — Sour  cream  is  occa- 
sionally used  as  a  starter.  A  portion  of  the  cream  churned 
to-day  is  thus  set  aside  in  the  morning,  and  at  noon  added 
to  the  cream  that  is  to  be  churned  to-morrow.  Practical 
butter-makers  admit,  however,  that  sour  cream  is  even  less 
desirable  than  buttermilk,  for  the  reason  that,  owing  to  the 
presence  of  the  fat  and  off  taste  which  It  might  have,  it  is 
not  so  readily  detected  as  in  the  use  of  buttermilk,  and  it, 
in  like  manner,  perpetuates  whatever  faults  there  may  be 
from  one  churning  to  the  next.  In  all  other  respects,  the 
preparation  of  the  cream  for  churning  is  the  same  as  al- 
ready described. 

(4)  By  the  Use  of  Skim  Milk.— In  the  use  of  both 
buttermilk  and  sour  cream  as  a  ferment  there  is  a  continual 
perpetuation  of  the  same  fermenting  elements  from  week 
to  week  and  month  to  month  as  long  as  continued.  It  is 
found  that,  in  many  cases,  injurious  bacteria  creep  in,  and, 
after  a  time,  the  ferment  degenerates  and  fails  to  produce 
the  good  quality  of  butter  that  it  did  at  first.  This  is,  in  a 
measure,  obviated  by  the  production  of  fresh  ferment  every 
week  or  two,  as  the  case  may  require.  Such  ferment  is 
usually  made  from  half-skimmed  milk — that  is,  milk  which 
has  stood  from  ten  to  twelve  hours  and  then  been  skimmed. 
It  is  this  milk  which,  by  being  heated  to  about  100*  F.,  and 
then  allowed  to  stand  at  a  temperature  of  about  70°  F.  for 
from  24  to  40  hours,  according  to  the  season,  will  develop 
the  ferment,  which  can  be  used  for  souring  the  cream. 
The  milk  nsed  for  this  purpose  should  be  from  a  nearly 
fresh  cow.  Milk  from  cows  about  to  go  dry  does  not  an- 
swer the  purpose.  Good  judgment  is  required  on  the  part 
of  the  butter-maker  to  obtain  the  right  degree  of  acidity  in 
this  ferment.    He  examines  it  frequently,  smells  it,  tastes 


it  and  notices  its  consistency.  It  should  have  a  certain  de- 
gree of  thickness,  and  show  the  formation  of  small  granules, 
and  should  have  a  clear,  sharp  taste.  If  it  has  a  bad  smell 
or  taste,  or  if  it  does  not  thicken  properly,  it  should  be  re- 
jected. As  soon  as  it  reaches  the  proper  degree  of  con- 
sistency and  sourness,  the  fermentation  is  stopped  by  im- 
mersing the  can  containing  it  into  cold  water,  where  it  can 
remain  for  a  few  hours,  if  necessary,  before  it  is  added  to 
the  cream.  The  cream  is  prepared  to  receive  this  ferment 
by  being  warmed  to  a  degree  varying  with  the  season,  from 
75°  to  84°  F.,  or  even  more.  The  top  of  the  ferment  in  the 
can  should  then  be  skimmed  off  and  discarded,  as  it  may 
be  contaminated  with  bacteria  from  the  air,  and  from  three 
to  five  per  cent  of  the  volume  of  the  cream  is  added  to  the 
cream  barrel  from  the  remainder.  The  cream  barrel  is 
now  covered  and  kept  at  a  temperature  of  about  75°  F.  un- 
til it  is  ready  to  churn  on  the  following  day.  The  length 
of  time  that  it  stands  varies  with  the  season  and  the  tem- 
perature in  the  cream  room,  from  18  to  24  hours.  This, 
however,  is  not  the  invariable  method  followed. 

Sometimes  cream  is  added  to  the  skim  milk  before  the 
fermentation  begins;  at  other  times  the  milk  is  not  skimmed 
at  all.  The  result,  however,  is  the  same.  A  new  ferment 
is  obtained,  which,  if  the  proper  care  has  been  exercised 
in  its  production,  is  capable  of  souring  the  cream  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  will  produce  a  first  quality  of  butter.  How- 
ever, this  expedient  does  not  always  work  satisfactorily.  If 
the  dairy  building  or  the  surroundings  are  impregnated 
with  injurious  bacteria,  these  are  sure  to  infest  this  new 
ferment  also,  and  it  fails  in  a  short  time. 

(5)  By  the  Use  of  Pure  Cultures. — When  all  things  else 
fail  to  produce  the  desired  quality  of  butter,  resort  is  had  to 
the  use  of  an  artificial  ferment,  the  so-called  "  pure  cul- 
tures." 

The  Danish  dairy  experts  have  been  at  work  for  several 
years  on  the  isolation  and  culture  of  those  bacteria  which 
have  been  found  to  be  the  active  agents  in  the  fermenta- 
tion of  the  cream,  and,  some  two  or  three  years  ago,  suc- 
cess was  so  far  attained  that  these  artificial  cultures  were 
offered  on  the  market  for  use  In  the  creameries;  and  at 
the  time  of  my  visit  last  winter  there  were  three  labora- 
tories in  which  these  ferments  were  cultivated  and  sold. 
The  methods  followed  In  the  production  of  these  cultures 
are  secrets  belonging  to  the  respective  establishments, 
which  will  not  be  divulged.  However,  it  would  appear 
that  any  good  bacteriologist  who  had  studied  the  ques- 
tion carefully  could  reach  the  same  result.  The  bac- 
teria used  were  obtained  from  the  finest  qualities  of 
butter.  They  have  been  isolated  and  experiments  have 
revealed  the  nutrients  needed  for  their  growth  and  the 
temperatures  at  which  they  can  be  most  readily  propa- 
gated. I  do  not  think  that  any  of  them  claim  to  know  all 
there  is  to  be  known  on  the  subject.  They  steadily  dis- 
cover that  improvements  can  be  made  by  slight  alterations 
in  the  methods  and  that  new  bacteria  heretofore  unknown 
are  added  to  the  list.  It  is  certain  that  the  different  species 
of  bacteria  produce  notably  different  results  in  the  taste 
and  aroma  of  the  cream  and  butter.  Mr.  £.  A.  Quist,  of 
Skanderborg,  uses  only  two  species,  very  distinct  In  ap- 
pearance and  in  the  quality  they  impart  to  the  butter. 
They  are  cultivated  separately  and  mixed  just  before  they 
are  sent  out  to  the  customers.  Blauenfeldt  &  Tvede,  on 
the  other  hand,  use  several  kinds  in  their  ferment,  which 
may  or  may  not  include  those  used  by  Mr.  Quist.  The  re- 
sults of  the  use  of  these  pure  cultures  have  been  so  emi- 
nently satisfactory  in  practice  that  I  found  them  in  very 
common  use.  A  new  starter  of  these  cultures  is  not 
needed  every  day  or  even  every  week;  and  as  they  are 
sold  reasonably  cheap,  the  expense  connected  with  their 
use  is  but  slight.  When  used  according  to  directions  sent 
with  them  they  Insure  the  production  of  a  first  quality  of 
butter,  which  is  of  greater  consideration  than  the  expense 
their  purchase  involves.  The  three  laboratories  I  have 
mentioned  prescribe  different  methods  of  procedure  in  their 
use,  which  proves  that  there  is  no  hard  and  fast  rule  that 
must  be  followed  in  order  to  obtain  the  desired  results. 
That  is,  there  is  a  possibility  of  the  extension  of  this 
science  far  beyond  our  present  knowledge  of  the  subject. 
These  artificial  cultures  are  used  more  particularly  in 
dairies  which  seem  to  be  infected  with  injurious  bacteria, 
and,  to  attain  the  best  results,  the  cream  should  be 
sterilzed  before  the  ferment  is  added.  The  pure  culture  is 
added  to  a  small  portion  of  sterilized  milk  or  cream,  and 
then  set  aside  at  a  given  temperature  until  it  has  attained 
the  proper  growth.  It  is  then  further  propagated  in  a  still 
larger  quantity  of  milk  or  cream  and,  when  a  sufficient 
quantity  has  been  obtained,  it  is  added  to  the  cream  in  the 
cream  barrel,  where  It  accomplishes  the  desired  fermenta- 
tion In  from  eighteen  to  twenty  hours.  At  the  time  of  my 
visit  none  of  the  laboratories  had  succeeded  in  devising 
means  to  perpetuate  the  ferment  outside  the  laboratory  for 
any  length  of  time.  It  was,  therefore,  a  difficult  matter  to 
obtain  pure  cultures  for  transmission  to  America.  The 
preparation  required  for  their  transportation  during  two  or 
three  days  would  not  answer  the  purpose  when  the  journey 
was  extended  to  as  many  weeks.  I  am  convinced,  how- 
ever, that  It  will  not  be  long  before  this  difficulty  will  be 
overcome. 

There  are  a  few  points  in  the  treatment  of  the  cream 
concerning  which  no  definite  directions  can  be  given.  One 
of  these  is  the  per  cent  of  ferment,  whatever  kind  is  used, 
which  should  be  added  to  produce  the  best  results.  This 
depends  upon  so  many  things  that  no  definite  rule  can  be 
given.  It  depends  upon  the  sourness  of  the  ferment  when 
it  is  added,  upon  the  length  of  time  it  is  desired  to  have 
the  cream  stand  before  it  is  churned,  and  upon  the  tem- 
perature which  it  is  practicable  to  maintain;  and  in  the  ad- 
justment of  these  to  one  another  the  butter-maker  must 
follow  his  own  judgment  and  experience.  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  the  fermentation  proceeds  more  rapidly  in 
warm  weather  than  in  cold  weather,  and  in  summer  the 
process,  therefore,  uaually  takes  a  shorter  time  than  it  does 
in  winter.  It  is  essential  that  the  cream  should  stand  in  a 
room  with  fresh  air.  In  damp  and  musty  air  the  cream 
will  be  sure  to  lack  the  aroma  and  pleasant  taste  which 
are  so  highly  prized.    It  is  a  maxim  in  Danish  dairying 


that  to  obtain  the  finest  quality  of  butter,  which  shall  keep 
well,  the  fermentation  mast  be  strong,  and  that  It  should 
not  be  stopped  until  the  cream  has  become  thick  and 
shows  a  peculiar  granular  appearance  and  at  the  same 
time  develops  the  pleasant  aroma  belonging  to  good  but- 
ter. When  this  point  is  reached  the  cream  should  be 
churned. 


HJhe  Irriqationist. 


How  Muoh  Water  Do  Crops  Need? 
To  the  Editor  :— Major  Powell's  estimate  of  needed 
moisture  has  wrought  good  results— It  put  people  on  In- 
quiry, and  It  is  bringing  out  personal  experiences.  Here 

is  mine: 

In  October,  1888,  I  moved  on  to  a  ranch  in  what  Is 
known  as  Antelope  valley  in  Tulare  county,  a  sort  of  side 
valley  putting  in  from  the  great  San  Joaquin  valley,  close 
against  the  foothills  northeast  of  Vlsalia  and  say  five  miles 
from  the  Kaweah  river.  I  kept  a  record  of  the  rainfall 
and  a  diary  of  the  crop  conditions. 

Rains  began  that  year  November  15th  and  ceased  May 
6th  following.    The  rainfall  by  months  was  as  follows: 

November,  2  7  16  inches;  December,  2%  inches;  Janu- 
ary, %  Inch;  February,  3-16  inch;  March,  4  3-32  inches; 
April,  3-16  inch;  May,  i#  inches.  Total,  11  29  32  inches. 
Besides  there  were  half  a  dozen  light  showers  too  small  for 
measurement. 

We  sowed  that  year  470  acres  of  wheat  and  60  acres  of 
barley.  Plowing  and  seeding  began  November  7th  (no 
rain  having  then  fallen),  and  about  30  acres  were  dry  sown. 
The  year  before  the  land  had  been  summer-fallowed  Im- 
perfectly. We  finished  sowing  December  23d.  As  will  be 
seen,  January  and  February  were  dry  months.  In  Febru- 
ary the  weather  was  very  hot,  so  the  grain  curled  in  many 
places.  March  was  rainy  and  the  grain  revived.  But  the 
long  drouth  of  February  caused  much  of  the  grain  to  have 
short  heads.  By  May  1st  barley  was  white,  but  not  ripe 
enough  to  cut,  and  very  stout.  The  May  rain  knocked  the 
barley  flat,  from  which  it  never  rallied,  and  lodged  con- 
siderable wheat.  We  estimated  that  one-third  of  the  bar- 
ley crop  remained  on  the  ground  after  harvest. 

About  16  acres  of  wheat  were  ruined  by  incursions  of 
neighbors'  hogs  and  wild  swine  from  the  mountains.  What 
we  sacked  was:  60  acres  of  barley,  107,996  pounds;  470 
acres  of  wheat,  531,504  pounds. 

The  plowing  was  of  the  shallowest,  and  all  the  opera- 
tions were  designed  to  cover  the  most  space  In  the  shortest 
time,  regardless  of  the  character  of  the  work  done. 

The  moisture  was  sufficient.  As  it  was,  much  grain 
lodged.  More  rain  would  have  destroyed  more  grain  by 
falling. 

It  is  a  strange  anomaly  that  in  the  San  Joaquin  valley, 
confessedly  the  oven  of  the  State,  so  little  rain  can  mature 
a  crop;  while  the  same  amount  of  rain  in  the  region  around 
the  bay,  with  a  cool  climate,  would  be  considered  insuffi- 
cient. 

With  the  rainfall  of  seven  inches  for  the  season,  properly 
distributed,  on  summer-fallowed  land,  I  am  satisfied  a  good 
crop  can  be  made  in  that  part  of  the  San  Joaquin  valley. 
In  fact,  there,  a  moderate  rainfall  brings  better  crops  than 
excessive  moisture. 

In  the  succeeding  year,  1889-90,  by  January  4th  12 
inches  of  rain  had  fallen,  and  the  season  gave  over  20 
Inches;  yet  the  crop  was  almost  a  total  failure  because  of 
too  much  rain,  although  the  pastures  yielded  very  abundant 
feed.  Stephen  G.  Nye. 

Oakland,  March  13,  1894. 

[This  is  right  to  the  point.  Let  us  have  a  hundred  such 
records  of  experience  and  observation.  We  want  to  pat 
this  need  of  crops  in  arid  regions  on  a  sound  basis. — Ed.] 


Eiuit  (Basketing. 


What  the  Orange  Business  Needs. 

A  St.  Louis  correspondent  of  the  Fruit  Trade  Journal 
thinks  the  railway  tariff,  and  not  the  tariff  they  are  tinker- 
ing at  Washington,  is  the  one  orange-growers  should  give 
most  attention  to.  We  rather  believe  that  it  Is  both  of  the 
tariffs  that  need  watching  and  working  on,  but  the  St. 
Lonis  man's  points  are  Interesting.    He  writes: 

"  California  is  looked  upon  as  a  Republican  State  and 
Florida  as  Democratic,  but  the  orange-growers  of  both 
seem  to  cry  aloud  for  a  higher  tariff  on  oranges.  On  this 
subject  they  are  a  nnit  and  their  leading  papers  seem  to 
indorse  their  claims,  but  if  there  is  one  industry  that  has 
passed  the  stage  of  '  infancy '  and  does  not  require  any 
tariff  legislation,  that  industry  Is  the  production  of  oranges. 
This  fruit  cannot  advance  in  price,  indeed  would  not,  even 
if  there  were  no  more  oranges  produced  outside  the  United 
States,  not  even  if  a  tariff  of  $10  per  box  would  be  levied. 
There  are  now  so  many  oranges  produced  that  it  requires 
not  only  the  wealthy,  but  also  the  poorer  class  of  con- 
sumers, to  use  them  freely  and  regularly,  if  sale  is  to  be 
found  for  the  crops  of  our  own  orange-producing  States. 
A  Chinese  wall  against  outside  oranges  would  not  raise 
the  price  of  oranges  in  this  country;  the  quantity  produced 
is  so  great  and  the  increase  so  sure  and  rapid  that  it  will 
require  still  lower  and  lower  prices  to  move  them  at  all, 
and  no  protective  tariff  will  have  any  effect.  We  will  meet 
them  and  beat  them  with  our  natural  advantages  and  supe- 
rior quality,  which  factors  have  already  almost  driven  the 
foreign  oranges  from  our  shores.  There  are  not  one- 
twentieth  as  many  oranges  imported  as  there  were  ten 
years  ago,  and  in  five  years  there  will  be  none.  The  help 
for  the  orange-grower  lies  along  another  line;  his  relief 
must  come  from  the  railroads,  which  now  charge  double  as 
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much  freight  to  some  sections  as  they  should  charge;  this 
fact  is  patent  to  all  who  have  investigated  the  question. 
No,  Mr.  Grower,  look  at  your  own  doors  for  relief.  Elim- 
inate the  unnecessary  and  ruinous  railroad  tariff.  Find  out 
why  the  St.  Louis  receiver  of  California  oranges  must  pay 
87^  cents  per  box  freight,  and  New  York  only  pay  87J 
cents  per  box.  Why  Kansas  City  must  pay  87J  cents  per 
box,  and  Boston  the  same  rate  of  freight  from  California. 
Make  the  railroads  haul  the  Kansas  City,  St.  Louis  or  Chi- 
cago buyer  his  car  of  oranges  for  say  50  cents  per  box,  and 
you  will  see  a  big  increase  in  the  demand.  Prices  will  be 
maintained  at  leading  points;  the  railroads  will  get  more 
freight  and  will  make  as  much  money;  justice,  simple  jus- 
tice, will  be  done  the  Western  dealer,  and  an  actual  help 
will  be  given  to  orange  growing  that  no  protective  tariff  can 
or  ever  will  afford. 

"  No,  gentlemen  of  the  orange  countries,  your  commercial 
salvation  lies  in  getting  your  commodity  into  market  at  a 
less  expense.  The  only  tariff  from  which  to  get  help  is 
that  of  reduced  railroad  tariff.  Worship  not  the  god  of 
•protection;'  it  will  not  protect  you.  Such  an  idea  is  erro- 
neous and  misleading.  If  all  you  ask  for  were  obtained, 
it  would  afford  you  no  relief.  Concentrate  your  powers  for 
a  reduction  of  freight  rates  to  markets  now  suffering  from 
the  effects  of  most  unjust  and  inexcusable  discrimination 
and  you  should  and  will  get  relief." 

A  San  Jose  Man's  Conclusions  on  Frnit  Snipping. 

Mr.  H.  £.  Bullock  of  Oakland  has  for  a  number  of 
years  owned  and  operated  a  fruit  orchard  near  San  Jose. 
He  has  given  much  attention  to  fruit  shipping  and  has 
taken  unusual  pains  to  learn  the  results  of  others.  The 
conclusions  from  his  experience  and  inquiry  were  recently 
prepared  for  publication,  and  we  take  the  following  from 
the  Chronicle,  where  it  appears  over  his  signature.  Other 
fruit  men  will  be  interested  to  know  and  discuss  his  con- 
clusions: 

Having  made  fruit  marketing  a  study  for  the  past  ten 
years,  not  only  shipping  and  selling  the  product  of  an  86- 
acre  orchard  in  Santa  Clara  county  for  a  time,  but  experi- 
menting with  different  devices  and  methods  of  carrying, 
curing,  canning,  drying  and  packing,  I  feel  like  disclosing 
what  knowledge  I  have  acquired  by  accident  and  by  ex- 
perience. 

There  are  those  who  believe  the  fruit  industry,  from  its 
peculiar  conditions,  especially  the  financial  distance  which 
separates  growers  and  consumer,  is  fated.  It  certainly 
would  seem  so  when  business  and  financial  questions  are 
considered.  Why  wheat,  oats,  barley,  corn,  coffee  and 
sugar,  which  cost  more  to  produce  and  prepare  for  the  con- 
sumer, can  be  delivered  to  the  consumer  on  a  basis  of  two 
cents  a  pound  over  cost,  while  fruits  of  all  kinds  range  from 
10  to  19  cents,  is  among  the  unsolved  problems  of  the  age, 
and  reflects  seriously,  it  seems  to  me,  upon  the  intelligence 
of  the  horticultural  fraternity  of  the  world. 

Out  of  correspondence,  addressed  to  about  200  fruit- 
growers and  shippers,  I  was  complimented  by  answers 
from  160  persons,  in  which  there  were  full  answers  to  the 
following  questions:  How  many  cars  have  you  shipped 
East  this  season  ?  How  much  was  paid  for  freight  ?  How 
much  for  refrigerator  service  ?  How  much  for  commis- 
sion ?  What  did  your  fruit  sell  for  at  destination  ?  What 
was  it  worth  at  the  point  of  shipment  ?  How  much  was 
the  reported  damage  ?  How  long  were  the  products  on  the 
road  ? 

For  some  reason,  nearly  all  of  the  writers  prefer  that 
their  names  be  withheld,  and  consequently  I  fear  that  I 
shall  not  be  able  to  utilize  their  methods  Or  their  names  and 
prominence;  but  I  may  state  in  a  word  what  they  need,  and 
that  is  a  shorter  time  for  car  service  and  lower  rates  of 
transportation.  I  suggested  in  my  letter  that  if  combined 
action  were  taken,  and  itemized  statements  made  showing 
a  necessity  for  a  change  in  these  matters,  the  railroad  com- 
panies would,  I  believed,  seriously  consider  the  matter. 

The  substance  of  the  complaints  is  as  follows:  That 
rates  are  from  $10  to  $30  a  ton  too  high  on  fast  freight  and 
express  time;  that  the  refrigerator  service  only  helps  to  de- 
crease receipts;  that  65  per  cent  of  all  shipments  is  reported 
damaged,  even  if  in  refrigerator  cars;  that  frnit  cars  are 
sidetracked  and  remain  there  until  the  fruit  is  spoiled;  that 
twelve  days  instead  of  six  is  the  average  time  taken  to 
reach  Chicago;  that  often  cars  are  on  the  road  from  20  to 
25  days;  that  there  is  a  striking  similarity  in  the  reports 
from  commission  men  about  the  condition  of  fruit;  that, 
while  a  very  few  boxes  of  each  consignment  bring  high 
figures,  the  bulk  goes  at  a  very  low  price;  that  the  average 
net  price  to  the  grower  is  a  trifle  less  than  a  cent  a  pound, 
while  the  average  price  for  the  past  season  in  Chicago  for 
good  fruit  has  been  over  nine  cents. 

The  railroad  and  the  commission  men,  judging  from 
these  reports,  are  considered  the  source  of  all  the  trouble. 

I  found  to  my  surprise,  by  letters  from  several  heavy 
shippers,  that  they  pack  and  box  all  their  shipments, 
charging  the  grower  1  %  and  1  }i  cents  a  pound  for  doing 
it;  that  all  fruit  is  packed  in  boxes  by  pressure  to  lessen  the 
dead  weight  of  the  boxes,  and,  as  some  say,  "  to  keep  the 
fruit  in  better  condition." 

Is  there  any  wonder,  then,  that  65  per  cent  of  all  ship- 
ments is  damaged,  when  the  frnit  is  so  compressed  that 
evaporation  is  checked  until  mold  and  decay  set  in  ?  Did 
any  one  ever  buy  a  box  of  oranges,  lemons,  apples  or  other 
fruit,  packed  with  wrappers  and  pressure,  in  which  there 
was  not  spoiled  fruit  in  the  center  of  the  box  ?  And  why 
always  in  the  center?  Simply  because  the  air  is  excluded. 
Yet  fruit-growers,  who  know  much  about  the  nature  of  fruit, 
will  allow  shippers  to  pack  their  fruit  in  such  a  manner  that 
it  cannot  keep,  and  pay  them  1  %  cents  for  doing  it.  Most 
likely  the  same  grower  will  curse  the  railroad  company  for 
charging  1  %  cents  a  pound  for  hauling  this  rotten  fruit  3000 
miles  to  a  dumping-ground.  They  go  to  a  shipper  and  let 
him  press  20  pounds  in  a  1 5 -pound  box,  where  it  is  to  re- 


main for  say  three  or  four  weeks.  Such  is  diversified  fruit 
logic  with  the  growers. 

I  found  two  years  ago,  while  in  the  Southern  States, 
great  complaint  among  the  orange  men,  especially  in 
Florida,  that  decay  was  robbing  them  of  about  80  per  cent 
of  their  fruit  shipments.  That  season  being  worse  than 
usual  on  account  of  heavy  frost,  the  fruit  would  decay  in 
from  six  to  eight  days  after  it  was  boxed.  No  one  could 
understand  why  the  fruit  kept  so  poorly,  until  finally  some 
one  suggested  that  soft  fruit  wanted  more  air  than  hard 
fruit,  and  some  of  them  "  caught  on"  at  once,  and  ship- 
ments after  that  proved  the  point.  They  put  a  thin  board 
partition  between  each  layer  of  these  soft  oranges,  and  the 
loss  was  even  less  than  on  shipments  made  theretofore  of 
sound  oranges. 

I  have  in  my  office  now  a  box  of  frost-bitten  oranges, 
shipped  from  near  Riverside  by  freight  to  San  Francisco, 
then  shipped  by  me  to  Salt  Lake  City  and  back  by  express. 
It  is  now  over  two  months  since  they  were  picked,  and 
they  are  in  as  good  order  as  when  taken  from  the  trees, 
showing  conclusively  that  all  that  is  needed  is  fresh  air. 
The  oranges  were  shipped  on  shelves  in  one-tier  layers. 
I  am  satisfied  that  frost-bitten  oranges,  if  frosted  after  they 
are  fully  developed  in  size,  can  be  kept  as  long  as  any 
other  if  given  air  and  light;  that  a  light  frost  does  more 
good  than  harm  provided  the  orange  is  not  allowed  to  re- 
main in  the  sun  or  wet,  as  it  makes  them  much  sweeter.  I 
have  no  trouble  in  keeping  my  oranges  the  year  round,  and 
have  some  now  over  16  months  old. 

To  come  back  again  to  the  fruit  shipments  :  Statistics 
compiled  for  five  years  show  the  average  of  prices  ob- 
tained by  the  grower  on  all  kinds  of  fruit,  except  straw- 
berries, to  be  about  one  cent  a  pound;  that  the  consumer 
on  this  coast  pays  10  cents,  and  in  Chicago,  New  York, 
Philadelphia  and  Boston  19  cents  a  pound;  that  for  canned 
goods  the  grower  obtains  less  than  half  a  cent  a  pound, 
and  the  consumer  pays  over  9  cents  per  pound,  this  state- 
ment including  tomatoes.  Now  there  is  as  much  expense, 
in  labor  and  material,  to  get  fruit  in  good  order  to  the  con- 
sumer as  there  is  in  sugar,  flour,  cornmeal,  oats,  barley  or 
rye.  Why,  then,  should  there  be  such  a  difference  in  re- 
ceipts ? 

This  proposition  is  plain  enough.  We  all  know,  if  we 
will  stop  in  our  hurry  long  enough  to  th:nk  it  over,  that 
there  should  not  be  such  a  loss  between  the  grower  and 
consumer,  when  the  railroads  get  less  than  1  yz  cents,  the 
commission  men  less  than  half  a  cent,  the  box  men  less 
than  one  cent  and  the  grower  less  than  one  cent  a  pound. 
All  these  charges  make  four  cents.  This  showing  would 
indicate  that  about  80  per  cent  of  all  of  our  fruit  is  spoiled 
in  shipping,  which  is  not  true,  for  the  reports  on  last  sea- 
son show  65  per  cent  damaged,  or  reported  so.  Of  course 
the  reports  have  it  that  the  commission  men  grade  the 
fruit  as  they  please  and  then  sell  it  to  their  brokers,  who 
supply  the  dealers.  Even  if  this  were  true,  whose  fault 
is  it  ?  Is  it  not  that  of  the  shipper  who  packs  his  fruit  so 
that  no  person  can  tell  what  its  grade  is,  and  so  that  it 
must  be  bought  by  guesswork  ?  There  must  be  a  big 
margin  when  it  is  notorious  that  almost  every  box  opened 
shows  more  or  less  decayed  fruit.  Now,  if  the  dealer  or 
broker  could  see  what  he  was  buying  there  would  be  no 
such  chance  for  pernicious  grading.  The  commission  man 
might  not  get  so  much  money  from  his  broker,  but  he 
would  get  much  better  prices.  If  it  is  a  fact  that  handling 
fruit  is  such  a  gamble  that  no  one  is  properly  paid  except 
that  one  who  is  in  a  position  to  count  the  spots  on  the 
wheel,  then  is  it  not  time  for  the  fruit-grower  to  show  his 
goods  ?  Let  us  do  business  as  others  do;  let  us  show  what 
we  have  to  sell,  and  not  work  under  cover  any  longer. 

So  little  faith  is  put  in  the  statements  of  commission  men 
that  nothing  but  ocular  demonstration  will  do.  The  grower 
must  nse  part  of  this  fifteen  cents  a  pound  that  is  now 
thrown  away  to  procure  vehicles  that  will  save  his  fruit 
while  in  transit  and  show  it  in  all  its  beauty  to  the  dealer 
and  consumer  at  its  destination.  Of  all  the  things  men 
traffic  in  there  is  nothing  so  fascinating  as  luscious  fruit. 
Then  why,  I  ask,  must  it  always  be  sold  by  guess  and 
under  cover  ?  Growers  will  haggle  about  the  price  of 
respectable  boxes  to  show  their  products,  rave  about  the 
rate  of  hauling  goods  3000  miles,  and  denounce  the  com- 
mission men;  but  when  it  comes  to  stating  the  causes  of 
such  small  profits  they  seem  to  be  as  silent  as  a  tomb.  The 
effort  lately  made  to  concentrate  and  organize  for  better 
protection  and  distribution  is  a  long  step  in  advance;  but 
unless  it  leads  to  a  method  of  transportation  that  can  be 
utilized  for  a  better  purpose  than  a  3000- mile  haul  to  a 
dumping-ground,  business  will  remain  prostrated,  as  it  is 
now,  all  over  the  world.  If  fruit  be  kept  in  boxes,  without 
pressure  except  of  its  own  weight,  with  free  access  to  air, 
it  may  remain  in  transit  thirty  days  without  injury,  even 
the  softest  of  early  May  peaches.  This  has  been  tried 
repeatedly  and  proved,  but  to  those  who  have  not  tested 
this  matter  the  statement  will  meet  with  denial,  yet  it  is  a 
fact.  It  costs  money  to  make  tests,  consequently  few  are 
made. 

A  man  near  Santa  Barbara  discovered  a  method  some 
three  years  ago  of  curing  lemons  by  picking  them  as  soon 
as  they  reached  their  normal  size  and  placing  them  on 
shelves  in  a  shed  free  from  sun  and  fog.  This  process 
cured  them  as  well  as  any  lemons  from  Sicily,  and  yet  this 
same  man,  alter  his  lemons  are  ready  for  market,  packs 
them  in  the  ordinary  lemon  box,  with  pressure,  and  they 
reach  the  market  in  as  bad  condition  as  though  shipped 
from  Sicily.  His  keeping  them  on  the  shelves  for  from 
three  to  six  months  in  good  condition  taught  him  nothing 
except  to  pack  with  pressure,  to  shut  out  the  air,  and  to  let 
his  frnit  rot  in  a  few  days'  voyage  to  San  Francisco. 

Grapes  were  until  recently  shipped  East  in  twenty  and 
forty-pound  crates,  pressed  in  so  hard  that  the  air  was  ex- 
cluded. The  result  was  only  those  on  the  outside  could 
be  sold  on  arrival.  Now  they  are  put  up  in  five-pound 
boxes  and  are  shipped  with  better  success,  but  still  man; 
are  spoiled,  when  all  should  go  sound.  They  must  not  be 
pressed  close  to  one  another,  even  in  small  boxes.  Cut  the 
stems,  place  them  in  thin  layers  with  wood  fibers,  thin  par- 
titions between  them,  and  the  grapes  will  reach  the  market 


all  right.  The  same  method  applied  to  other  kinds  of  fresh 
fruit  will  give  the  same  results. 

What  the  growers  should  ask  of  the  railroads  and  com- 
mission men  Is  good  cars  and  a  prompt  service,  and  for  this 
they  should  be  willing  to  give  fair  pay.  To  ship  fruit  in 
air  tight  cars  in  air-tight  boxes,  unless  in  such  cold  air  as 
to  stay  the  ripening  process,  is,  to  my  mind,  as  near  to 
lunacy  as  the  grower  can  get  and  still  enjoy  his  freedom. 
I  say  to  all  growers,  ship  only  in  boxes  that  admit  the  air 
freely;  do  not  press  the  fruit  one  layer  on  the  other,  or  ship 
in  cars  that  are  air  tight,  unless  you  can  make  the  ther- 
mometer show  from  forty-five  to  fifty-five  degrees  while  in 
transit.  More  business  tact  and  less  trusting  to  old-fogy 
notions  and  methods  will  be  in  the  line  of  improvement  in 
this  business. 
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The  Cow  that  Beat  the  Reoord. 

Written  for  the  Rural  Press. 

She  was  a  cross-bred  Shorthorn,  and  descended  from  a  cross  bred 
sire  and  cross-bred  dam,  and  is,  therefore,  a  living  proof  of  the  fallacy 
of  the  opinion  that  the  second  cross  is  worthless. 

That  is  what  the  Agricultural  Gazette  says  about  the 
breeding  of  the  cow  that  beat  all  previous  public  records  in 
butter-making  tests  at  the  London  Dairy  Show.  This  cow 
gave  in  two  days  154J  pounds  of  milk,  containing  14  per 
cent  total  solids.  The  two  days'  milk  made  7J  pounds  of 
butter,  or  a  fraction  over,  equal  to  3}  pounds  of  butter  a 
day. 

To  preach  such  doctrine  of  breeding  in  the  manner  in 
which  this  cow  is  bred  would  be  accounted  rank  heresy 
with  the  majority  of  breeders  of  pure-bred  cattle.  Yet  we 
do  not  have  all  the  good  ones  among  any  of  the  pure 
breeds.  The  cross-bred  ones  very  frequently  come  out  of 
the  fat-stock  show  ring  as  "best  beast  of  any  breed." 

It  has  thus  far  been  the  same  at  the  dairy  shows.  In 
1892,  at  the  London  Dairy  Show,  a  black  polled  cow  of  un- 
known breeding  beat  all  previous  public  butter  records  by 
producing  about  3J  pounds  of  butter  per  day,  and  now  we 
have  this  quantity  exceeded  by  the  cross-bred  (or  grade,  In 
this  country)  Shorthorn  cow  Capitol,  nine  years  old. 

It  is  quite  true  that  many  good  and  useful  herds  of  both 
beef  and  dairy  cattle  have  been  bred  and  brought  to  a  high 
state  of  perfection  by  using  good  bulls  of  well-known 
strains  of  cattle  that  have  been  bred  for  generations  with- 
out regard  to  pedigree.  There  have  been  many  such  cattle 
in  California,  descended  from  cows  that  were  brought 
across  the  plains  some  time  in  the  "  fifties." 

I  remember  several  of  those  cows,  nearly  all  great  milk- 
ers, that  had  all  the  characteristics  of  pure  bred  Shorthorns; 
in  fact,  some  of  them  were  known  to  be  so,  but  pedigree 
was  not  much  thought  of  then.  The  cattle  were  just  as 
good  cattle  without  pedigree  as  they  would  have  been  with 
it,  and  there  also  was  this  advantage,  that  the  owners  were 
in  no  danger  of  falling  into  any  particular  line  of  breeding, 
and  could  choose  their  stock  bulls  indiscriminately,  and 
thus  avoid  too  much  "  in  and  in  "  breeding. 

To  their  credit,  however,  they  used  good  Shorthorn  bulls 
whenever  they  could  get  them,  and  there  were  some  big 
prices  paid  in  those  days.  The  people  did  not  mind  the 
price  so  much  if  they  got  what  they  wanted  to  use  on  a 
good  lot  of  cows.  I  knew  of  one  grade  bull  that  was 
bought  as  a  yearling  for  $250.  This  same  bull  was  sold 
for  $500,  when  about  four  years  old,  for  exportation.  He 
was  used  on  some  such  cows  as  above  referred  to,  and  left 
some  grand  dairy  cows,  as  good  as  any  man  need  wish  to 
own. 

There  are  still  many  very  good  cattle  in  the  State  known 
to  be  descended  from  cowj  that  crossed  the  plains.  Good 
bulls  have  always  been  used,  and  I  know  of  some  of  these 
now  that  are  hardier  and  better  cattle  and  worth  more 
money  than  any  pedigreed  weeds  ever  were  or  ever  will  be. 
There  have  in  times  past  been  a  great  many  of  these  sold 
for  very  large  prices,  because  the  "pedigree  read  well." 
Thousands  of  cattle  have  been  ruined  during  the  last  25 
years  through  close  in  and  in  breeding.  The  fashionable 
name  was  "line  breeding."  It  was  all  the  rage  with  most 
breeders  who  owned  what  were  then  so  well  known  as 
"Bates  Shorthorns."  A  few  had  the  courage  to  breed  for 
the  best,  regardless  of  fashion.  They  su  tiered  somewhat 
financially  for  a  time,  but  they  are  having  their  turn  now. 
Beef  and  milk  are  wanted  to-day  more  than  pedigree.  The 
fashionable  animal  of  to-day  is  the  one  that  carries  its  pedi- 
gree on  its  back  or  in  its  udder. 

It  is  now  about  a  year  since  one  of  the  at  one  time  much  de- 
spised "  seventeen"  bulls  sold  for  $200.  Since  then  a  good 
many  bulls  of  the  once  fashionable  Duchess  family,  that  a 
few  years  ago  commanded  their  thousands  of  dollars  apiece, 
have  sold  for  less  than  $100,  and,  if  I  remember  rightly, 
some  of  them  as  low  as  $50.  "  How  are  the  mighty  fallen  I" 

About  the  time  the  craze  for  "  line  breeding"  was  begin- 
ning to  spread,  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  get  hold  of  four 
females  and  a  yearling  bull  of  a  fashionable  Bates  family. 
They  were  good  cattle  and  great  milkers.  There  were  two 
cows  with  each  a  heifer  calf,  a  little  inbred,  but  not  for 
fashion's  sake. 

I  happened  to  have  at  that  time,  1871,  an  extraordinary 
good  bull;  his  sire  was  an  imported  bull  of  Booth  breeding, 
his  dam  a  fine  large  cow  of  the  then  called  "  plain-bred  " 
Pansy  family  that  came  from  New  York  State. 

I  used  this  bull  on  the  Bates-bred  cows.  He  was  of 
quite  distinct  blood  and  breeding,  and  no  relation  to  the 
cows.  This  so-called  out-cross  produced  some  of  the  best 
cows  I  ever  had,  and  their  descendants  are  as  good  cattle 
to  day  and  as  good  milkers  as  they  ever  were,  all  through 
my  "  good  luck  "  in  avoiding  that  intensive  "  line  breed- 
ing "  which  has  been  the  ruin  of  so  many  once  good  herds. 

In  1874  a  gentleman  in  Kentucky  wrote  to  ask  if  I  would 
sell  the  two  young  cows  that  I  had  got  with  their  dams  in 
187 1.  I  answered  him  by  writing  a  pretty  big  "  No." 
However,  in  the  spring  of  1875,  a  man  from  that  State, 
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continue  to  open  for  three  months  or  more,  and  every  day 
as  the  weeks  go  by  is  a  perfect  honey-gathering  day. 

When  the  sages  begin  to  bloom  there  is  need  of  another 
move,  and  another  for  the  fall  crop.  One  colony,  or  even 
a  dozen  colonies,  may  do  a  thriving  business  getting 
honey  from  a  single  orange  grove  or  a  few  willows,  where 
a  hundred  colonies  might  starve.  In  Iowa  there  often 
came  a  cold,  cloudy  spell  that  lasted  all  through  fruit 
bloom,  and  it  was  seldom  there  were  three  days  at  a  time 
that  the  bees  could  visit  the  flowers,  so  that  just  about  the 
time  the  colonies  began  to  pick  up  a  little  the  flowers 
were  gone. 

To  increase  one  colony  to  128,  in  one  season,  may  in- 
volve more  theory  than  most  readers  are  willing  to 
credit,  but  I  assure  them  that  what  is  described  in  the  fore- 
going is  possible  up  to  March  15th,  is  precisely  what  I 
did  last  season,  and  what  can  be  done  again  where 
queens,  combs,  weather  and  feed  are  a  drug  on  one's 
hands.  If  the  colonies  build  their  own  combs  we  should 
divide  128  by  3.  If  they  also  rear  their  own  queens, 
then  we  should  divide  by  3  again.  If  we  do  not  feed, 
divide  again  by  3,  and  what  remains  is  about  what  a 
natural,  unaided  colony  can  do. 

In  case  It  is  questioned  as  to  whether  there  can  be 
the  ascribed  progress  made  in  45  days,  I  quote  from  Mr. 
France's  report  on  page  744  ot  Gleanings  (1893),  where 
it  says:  "  On  April  20th  we  had  snow  and  cold  weather. 
At  that  time  the  queens  stopped  laying,  and,  do  all  we 
could,  we  could  not  get  those  queens  to  laying  again  for 
three  weeks."  (May  nth.)  "We  commenced  to  extract 
the  19th  of  June  .  .  .  extracted  very  little  alter  the 
1 2th  of  July."  Mr.  France's  bees  built  up  from  very  weak 
colonies  and  gathered  120  pounds  to  the  colony,  all 
within  60  days. 

We  often  see  big  reports  of  increase,  and  of  hundreds  of 
pounds  of  honey,  gathered  by  single  colonies,  and  thongh 
it  may  mislead  or  deceive  the  inexperienced,  the  ex- 
perienced always  know  that  there  is  no  telling  how  big  the 
results  until  the  attendant  particulars  are  understood. 

The  inexperienced,  who  have  only  watched  a  bee-keeper 
manipulate  bees  a  little,  are  easily  amazed,  take  up  reports 
and  spread  them  unreservedly.  Some  six  or  eight  years 
ago  extracted  honey  sold  here  for  less  than  three  cents  a 
pound.  That  was  an  amazingly  low  figure,  and  was  so 
thoroughly  reported  that  consumers  are  still  expecting  to 
get  honey  at  that  price,  presumably  because  California  is  an 
amazing  country. 

When  the  experienced  beeman  is  offered  three  to  four 
cents  a  pound  for  his  honey,  and  the  same  is  retailed  at  ten 
cents  a  pound  by  the  gallon,  he  begins  to  conclude  that  it 
is  better  fun  to  amaze  than  to  be  amazed. 


each  other,  even  if  they  do  not  recognize  their  reciprocal 
value  to  each  other. 

Who  shall  state  correctly  the  future  of  beekeeping  in 
southern  California,  when  a  general  appreciation  of  the 
value  of  bees  to  fruit-culture  is  secured,  and  comes  to  help 
the  natural  adaptability  of  this  region  to  the  business  of 
beekeeping  in  making  the  importance  of  apiculture  under- 
stood ?  We  shall  work  untiringly  to  bring  this  happy  con- 
sumation  about  speedily.  So,  very  soon,  California  will 
be  known  as  widely  for  its  beekeeping  as  for  its  gold,  its 
fruit,  its  marvelous  salubrity,  and  its  wondrous  beauty  and 
unparalleled  climate. 

Foul  Brood  in  California  —The  matter  of  foul  brood  Is 
of  importance  here,  where  it  was  introduced  by  purchasing 
honey  to  feed.  Thus  Cheshire's  idea  that  honey  does  not 
contain  the  germs  of  this  fell  malady  are  again  disproved. 
Excellent  laws  are  in  force,  and  with  the  general  intelli- 
gence and  enterprise  everywhere  present  in  this  region 
among  beekeepers,  we  need  have  little  fear  of  this  terrible 
microbe  disease.  It  came  in  for  discussion,  as  of  course  It 
should,  but  there  seemed  no  tremor  of  fear,  and  so  this  one 
enemy — for  wintering  here  is  assured — brings  really  no 
serious  disquietude  to  the  beekeepers. 

Marketing  and  Transporting  Honey. — The  marketing 
and  transportation  of  honey  is  a  live  question  in  California, 
and  called  forth  much  earnest  discussion  and  some  sug- 
gestive resolutions.  The  fruit  men  have  already  organized 
in  a  way  to  make  marketing  more  simple  and  satisfactory. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  honey-producers  may  gain  admittance 
to  their  association  with  great  benefit. 

Freight  rates  are  enormously  high  on  honey.  The  ques- 
tion of  reasonable  reduction  will  be  pressed,  and  favorable 
action  will  without  doubt  be  secured  in  the  near  future. 

Hives  and  Manipulation. — Many  matters  of  methods 
and  manipulations  were  also  considered.  It  is  very  evident 
that  in  skill  of  handling  and  arranging  the  apiary  Califor- 
nia is  not  a  whit  behind  her  sister  States  of  the  East. 

Prof.  Woodworth,  of  the  State  University,  was  present, 
and  explained  a  sort  of  knock-down  hive,  which  he  feels 
may  be  advantageous.  In  this  hive  there  are  no  frames, 
but  the  common  one-pound  section  is  used  in  the'  brood- 
chamber  as  well  as  for  extracting  and  surplus  comb  honey. 
The  hive  goes  together  without  nails.  It  should  be  put  to 
actual  practice  when  the  propolis  of  the  bees  and  the  ease 
of  manipulation  could  be  studied,  before  it  is  recommended 
to  young  beekeepers. 
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and  having  other  business  in  California,  came  to  see  me 
about  the  two  young  cows.  He  admired  my  fine  bull,  as 
well  as  some  young  things  got  by  him  and  out  of  the  Bates 
cows,  but  thought  it  a  pity  to  breed  such  a  bull  to  cows 
bred  as  they  were.  I  referred  him  to  the  promising  and 
visible  improvement  in  the  cattle.  He  admitted  that  I  was 
right  in  that  respect,  but  "  it  does  not  look  so  well  on 
paper.  All  I  could  answer  was  that  my  aim  was  to  breed 
good  cattle  and  not  paper.  I  was  also  roundly  blamed 
for  this  same  thing  by  some  other  parties,  but  I  heeded  them 
not.  I  give  this  as  a  bit  of  my  experience  for  what  it  is 
worth.  It  shows  two  things  :  First,  the  absurdity  of  some 
men's  ideas  on  pedigree  breeding  at  that  time,  which  was 
finally  carried  to  such  a  pitch  that  the  animal  itself  was 
scarcely  taken  into  consideration.  The  other  is  that,  the 
male  being  the  superior  animal,  we  may  take  animals  oi 
two  distinct  families  of  the  same  breed  that  are  In  no  way 
related  to  each  other  and  by  breeding  them  together  ob- 
tain similar  results  in  the  improvement  of  both  growing 
and  constitutional  qualities  as  are  obtained  by  cross- 
breeding pure-bred  animals  of  two  different  breeds,  say  the 
Aberdeen-Angus  and  Shorthorn,  or  the  Shorthorn  and 
Hereford,  both  of  which  are  favorite  crosses  for  the  pro- 
duction of  beef  cattle. 

I  noticed  that  none  of  the  in-bred  or  once  fashionably  bred 
liners  were  in  the  dairy  tests  at  Chicago.  I  ventured  on 
predicting  that  it  would  be  so,  through  the  columns  of  the 
Rural  Press,  about  the  time  the  tests  were  first  talked  of. 
Such  cattle  have  not  the  consti'ution  required  for  such 
heavy  work  as  would  be  expected  of  them  in  a  prolonged 
dairy  test.  At  the  same  time  I  also  stated  that  it  would  be 
from  the  ranks  oi  the  plain-bred  cattle,  so  called,  of  the  old 
and  useful  sorts  that  had  long  been  bred  for  their  useful 
qualities,  that  the  winners  would  come. 

All  who  have  looked  into  the  pedigrees  and  breeding  of 
the  best  Shorthorn  dairy  cows  at  Chicago  will  know  how 
near  I  was  to  the  truth,  and  that  it  was  the  plain-bred  ones 
that  headed  the  premium  lists.  They  came  to  the  test 
prepared  to  fulfill  the  conditions  required  of  them — and 
they  did  it. 

I  have  used  the  term  "  plain  bred"  In  the  sense  in  which 
it  was  used  in  regard  to  certain  families  during  the  time  of 
the  craze  for  "  pure  "  Bates  blood,  and  not  in  any  sense  as 
signifying  Inferiority  of  blood  and  breeding.  I  have  always 
considered  the  best  cattle  of  any  breed  to  be  those  that 
gave  the  best  results  (or  the  purposes  for  which  they  were 
bred  regardless  of  pedigree. 

In  again  referring  to  the  London  dairy  show,  I  may  add 
that  the  champion  Shorthorn  cow  gave  121 pounds  of 
milk  in  two  days,  which  made  a  fraction  over  five  pounds 
of  butter.  Six  Shorthorn  cows  averaged  1.65  pounds  a 
day  and  16  Jerseys  1.54  pounds  a  day  of  butter. 

There  was  also  a  very  large  show  in  the  butter-making 
classes,  there  beiDg  over  200  competitors.  There  were 
seven  classes  in  which  first  and  second  premiums  were 
given  for  best  butter,  and  what  will  no  doubt  be  a  surprise 
to  many  is  that  In  five  out  of  seven  of  these  both  first  and 
second  premiums  were  awarded  to  butter  made  from 
cream  raised  in  the  old-fashioned  way  of  setting  the  milk 
in  shallow  pans.  Robert  Ashburner. 

Baden,  San  Mateo  Co. 
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Bee  Inorease  Here  and  Elsewhere. 

C.  W.  Dayton  of  Pasadena  writes  to  the  American  Bee 
Journal  his  experience  in  California  as  compared  with 
that  in  Iowa,  as  affecting  colony  increase  and  product. 
We  quote  as  follows  : 

In  Iowa  (my  former  location)  where  the  spring  nearly 
always  hangs  on  late,  rainy  and  cold,  the  colonies  are  at 
their  lowest  ebb  about  May  1st,  at  which  time  the  brood 
increases  from  three  or  four  small  patches  (not  enough  to 
fill  one  comb  full)  to  seven  or  eight  combs  full  by  the 
beginning  of  clover  bloom,  about  June  15th,  a  space  of 
about  45  days. 

In  California  bees  enter  the  most  dormant  state  during 
October  and  November,  and  from  this  I  conclude  that  It 
is  as  well  to  put  bees  Into  the  cellar  in  the  month  of 
October  as  to  wait  until  late  in  November  and  December. 

If  we  begin  about  December  15th  to  feed  one  of  those 
extra  thrifty  colonies  In  California,  it  would  cause  it  to  rear 
brood  as  rapidly  as  in  the  North  in  the  middle  of  June. 
The  great  drawback  in  the  North  is  the  cold,  rainy 
weather  throughout  April,  May,  and  the  forepart  of  June, 
so  that  it  is  nearly  impossible  to  rear  enough  young  bees 
to  take  the  place  of  the  rapidly  disappearing  old  workers. 
Here,  in  December  and  January,  these  old  bees  are  still 
young  and  in  their  prime,  so  that  one  of  these  extra- 
promising  colonies  may  be  easily  encouraged  to  rear  the  14 
to  16  combs  of  brood  in  the  45  days  from  December  15th 
to  February  1st.  About  this  time  it  may  be  divided  into 
eight  nuclei,  each  containing  two  combs  of  brood  and 
bees  enough  to  make  them  decidedly  better  colonies 
than  the  average  colonies  In  Iowa  on  the  first  of  June. 
If  we  furnish  combs,  queens,  and  feed  again,  each  one  of 
these  colonies  may  be  divided  into  three  parts  in  45  days 
more,  or  the  15th  of  March.  By  the  same  process  we  can 
divide  each  colony  into  three  parts  again  on  April  15th, 
June  1st  and  July  15th,  when  we  will  have  128  colonies, 
which,  if  allowed  to  run  through  the  fall,  will  be  able  to 
gather  their  winter  stores  from  tarweed,  fleaweed,  pepper 
trees,  etc.,  which  yield  dark,  bitter  honey  every  year 
through  August,  September  and  October. 

If  the  bees  are  in  a  willow  or  eucalyptus  district,  during 
January  and  February  they  will  be  able  to  find  their  own 
feed.  Then  by  moving  them  into  the  fruit  belt  to  pass 
March,  April  and  May,  they  will  feed  themselves  again. 

In  Iowa  and  Wisconsin  there  were  only  a  few  scattering 
clusters  of  willows  along  the  streams,  but  here  are  locali- 
ties where  willow  exists  in  a  continuous,  unbroken  jungle 
several  miles  in  extent.    Orange  and  other  fruit  blossoms 


California  Beekeeping. 

Prof.  A.  J.  Cook,  of  Claremont,  Los  Angeles  county, 
whom  we  have  mentioned  several  times  lately  as  a  very  de- 
sirable accession  to  the  ranks  of  California's  progressive 
agriculturists,  has  begun  to  write  of  California  beekeeping 
to  the  American  Bee  Journal.  As  the  people  east  of  the 
Rockies  have  such  confidence  in  Prof.  Cook,  it  will  do  our 
State  much  good  to  have  his  records  of  observation  here 
widely  published.  These  records  are  also  of  much  local 
interest,  so  we  republish  the  following: 

The  recent  California  State  convention  was  one  of  the 
best  bee  meetings  I  ever  attended.  The  hall  was  crowded 
all  the  time — a  thing  we  do  not  often  see  at  our  National 
meetings  in  the  East.  Nor  was  the  quality  inferior  to  the 
quantity.  Such  men  as  Martin,  Brodbeck,  Mclntyre, 
Woodbury,  Corey,  Wllkins,  etc.,  are  enough  to  make  a 
ronsing  bee  convention  were  they  not  inspired  by  numbers. 
Give  them  the  inspiration  of  a  large  number  of  eager,  in- 
telligent beekeepers,  and  you  can  well  imagine  what  a 
feast  we  bad. 

California  a  Great  Bee  Country. — Beyond  question,  Cali- 
fornia is  by  all  odds  the  greatest  apiarian  district  in  the 
United  States,  If  not  in  the  world.  From  statistics  gathered 
at  the  meeting,  from  several  who  have  been  in  the  actual 
work  for  years,  we  learned  that  while  an  entire  failure  was 
rare,  they  could  count  good  years  for  two  in  three,  and  that 
a  good  year  meant  about  300  pounds  of  honey  per  colony 
for  the  whole  apiary.  With  such  facts  before  us,  we  may 
readily  see  that  this  is  the  very  "  Garden  of  Eden  "  for  the 
beekeeper,  or  perhaps  I  would  better  say,  the  very 
"Promised  Land."  Here  the  business  warrants  attention, 
interest,  enthusiasm — not  simply  for  its  fascination,  but  for 
the  money  there  is  in  it.  So  the  industry  must  flourish 
more  and  more  here. 

Bees  and  Fruit- Growing. — One  of  the  questions  dis- 
cussed was  the  relation  of  bees  to  fruit-growing.  I  put  all 
the  emphasis  I  could  upon  the  trnth,  that  bees  are  a  very 
important  factor  in  pomology,  which  is  a  tremendous  in- 
dustry here.  Now  the  fruit  men  look  askance  at  their 
neighboring  beekeepers,  and  some  of  them  even  oppose 
and  try  to  drive  the  beekeepers  away;  but  the  tide  is  turn- 
ing; even  now  a  few  fruit-growers  are  openly  advocating 
the  securing  of  bees  in  the  orchards.  Some  are  getting 
bees  to  increase  their  fruit,  while  a  few  are  around  with 
startling  statistics  showing  that  bees  increase  the  fruitage, 
of  especially  pears  and  plums,  astonishingly. 

Thus  the  trend  of  sentiment,  even  with  the  pomologists 
themselves,  is  in  the  right  direction.  We  propose  this 
year  to  demonstrate  some  truths  that  will  be  eye-openers. 
So  we  hope  to  increase  the  leaven.  When  we  show  the 
fruit  men  of  California  that  the  bees  are  their  friends,  and 
not  enemies,  we  will  have  won  over  to  the  advocacy  of  api- 
culture in  California  a  large  body  of  the  most  intelligent 
and  progressive  men  to  be  found  In  any  State  or  Nation. 

Mr.  Woodbury,  in  his  very  able  and  carefully  prepared 
essay,  among  many  other  good  things  said:  In  Italy, 
where  bees  and  fruit  are  alike  important  industries,  and 
have  been  for  generations,  there  is  not  only  no  discord,  but 
the  utmost  harmony  between  apiarists  and  pomologists. 
They  have  learned  at  least  that  they  do  not  antagonize 


Artesian  Wells,  Windmills  and  Electricity. 

There  is  continual  interest  in  the  question  of  when  and 
how  far  electricity  can  be  made  available  to  the  farmer  for 
lighting  and  work.  It  seems  that  in  South  Dakota  they 
are  doing  much  in  this  way  with  flowing  wells,  and  the  fol- 
lowing account  is  given  in  a  local  journal :  Near  the  city 
of  Redfield,  S.  D.,  what  is  known  as  the  Hassell  Myers 
artesian  well  has  been  furnishing  sufficient  power  to  serve 
the  needs  for  lighting  the  city.  It  was  originally  intended 
for  Irrigation  purposes,  and  the  cost  of  its  complete  con- 
struction was  $3000.  Sinking  to  a  depth  of  1030  feet,  the 
bore  of  the  well  is  lined  with  piping  from  top  to  bottom, 
while  outside  of  this  six-inch  pipe,  extending  from  the  sur- 
face down  through  the  drift  for  a  distance  of  150  feet,  is 
an  eight-inch  pipe  which  serves  as  a  strengthening  casing. 
The  water  comes  from  a  stratum  of  clear,  white  sand  and 
is  soft  and  clean.  The  flow  is  2027  gallons  per  minute, 
and  the  entire  volume  of  the  water  is  thrown  16  feet  above 
the  pipe.  From  a  two-inch  opening  the  water  is  thrown 
158  feet  into  the  air.  The  closed  pressure  of  the  well  Is 
165  pounds  to  the  square  inch,  and  with  a  two-inch  pipe 
the  pressure  is  128  pounds,  while  with  an  opening  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch  larger  it  is  but  9$  pounds. 

With  a  home-made  water  wheel  5o-horse  power  is  being 
developed,  and  the  Pelton  Wheel  Company  claim  that  with 
their  wheel  at  the  2^ -inch  opening  the  well  will  be  good 
for  100 -horse  power.  At  the  present  moment  two  dyna- 
mos are  installed,  and  furnish  current  for  the  city  for  both 
arc  and  Incandescent  circuits.  The  lights  are  remarkably 
steady,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  the  success  of  the 
experiment,  if  it  may  be  so  called.  One  mile  from  this 
is  another  of  smaller  diameter,  but  of  equal  pressure.  The 
sand  formation  in  which  the  water  is  found  crops  out  at 
the  base  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  and  also  in  the  beds  of 
the  Upper  Missouri  and  Yellowstone  rivers.  If  such  be 
the  state  of  affairs  and  the  beds  are  the  same  stratum,  the 
supply  of  water  would  be  comparatively  inexhaustible. 

Wells  conld  be  sunk  in  hundreds  of  places  in  the  vicinity 
of  Redfield,  and  the  water  thus  obtained  could  serve  as  the 
power  for  numerous  isolated  plants.  The  wells  now  in  ex- 
istence have  been  flowing  for  nearly  two  years,  and  no 
diminution  of  the  supply  is  apparent.  Here,  then,  Is  a 
fertile  field  for  small  and  even  large  manufactures,  and  if 
the  Industry  is  successfully  managed  great  inducements 
could  be  offered.  The  owners  of  the  plant  state  that  it 
pays  a  yearly  dividend  of  15  per  cent  on  $15,000.  The 
prospect  is  glittering  enough. 

Windmills  for  Electric  Lighting. — There  are  said  to 
be,  says  the  Electrical  World,  no  less  than  500,000  wind- 
mills in  actual  daily  operation  in  this  country  alone,  and 
yet  the  economical  value  and  thorough  reliability  of  this 
prime  mover  is  but  little  appreciated  by  the  public  at  large. 
From  a  comparison  between  wind  power,  steam  and  gas 
for  pumping  purposes,  which  would  equally  apply  to  elec- 
tric lighting,  it  appears,  taking  all  the  factors  into  consid- 
eration, that  the  former  is  more  than  seven  times  as  eco- 
nomical as  either  of  the  latter,  even  when  they  are  worked 
under  the  most  favorable  circumstances.  The  records  of 
the  Signal  Service,  U.  S.  Army,  for  the  past  15  years  show 
that  the  wind  may  be  relied  upon  to  blow  with  sufficient 
velocity  to  drive  a  windmill  to  its  average  working  capacity 
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eight  hours  out  of  every  24.  But  since  there  are  hours  of 
absolute  calm  the  employment  of  a  windmill  is  necessarily 
restricted  to  two  classes  of  work :  1.  To  work  ad- 
mitting of  frequent  interruption.  2.  To  work  where 
power  can  be  stored  for  future  use.  It  is  found  by  ex- 
perience that  it  requires,  on  an  average,  a  wind  velocity 
of  six  miles  per  hour  to  drive  a  windmill,  i.  e ,  to  overcome 
the  friction  of  the  bearing  and  transmitting  gears,  but  that 
the  mill  will  actually  run  at  least  eight  hours  per  day. 
From  this  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  one-third  the  total 
movement  of  the  wind  is  lost,  so  far  as  windmill  work  is 
concerned.  The  remaining  two-thirds  should  be  dis- 
tributed over  the  eight  working  hours  of  the  mill. 


Turkey  Talk. 

A  lady  a  few  rods  across  the  field  from  me,  writes  a  cor- 
respondent of  an  Eastern  paper,  has  been  notable  for  rais- 
ing turkeys  for  26  years.  She  always  grows  a  large  flock, 
even  seasons  when  others  say  they  cannot  succeed  at  all. 
Her  aim  is  to  add  annually  to  the  family  exchequer  the 
sum  of  $100  turkey  money,  which  she  even  surpasses,  and 
at  an  expense  for  feed  of  less  than  $25,  and  the  following 
method  is  how  she  does  it: 

The  gobbler  is  changed  every  year,  for  she  has  learned 
that  turkeys  will  deteriorate  by  inbreeding  quicker  than 
anything  else.  It  is  natural  for  turkeys  to  hide  their  nests 
at  some  distance  from  the  farm  buildings.  She  steals  a 
march  on  the  birds  by  making  nests  for  them  in  various 
places  about  the  fences  not  far  away,  just  before  time  to 
commence  laying.  This  usually  suffices;  but  if  an  occa- 
sional one  hides  her  nest  elsewhere,  she  finds  it  by  keeping 
the  bird  shut  up  until  10  A.  M.  When  released,  she  is  in 
such  a  hurry  to  lay  that  she  proceeds  straight  to  the  nest 
and  it  is  easy  to  follow  her.  The  first  litters  of  eggs  are 
set  under  common  hens,  several  at  a  time,  that  the  chickens 
of  two  or  three  may  be  given  to  one,  if  thought  best.  The 
first  time  the  hen  turkeys  desire  to  sit  they  are  confined 
two  or  three  days.  When  let  out,  they  commence  in  a  day 
or  two  and  lay  another  litter.  The  eggs  are  gathered  and 
retained  until  she  wants  to  sit  again,  when  they  are  given 
to  her.  While  keeping  the  eggs  in  a  dry  place  of  equable 
temperature,  they  are  turned  over  every  day  or  two.  All 
turkey  eggs  are  set  upon  the  ground.  If  common  hens  sit 
in  nest  boxes,  the  boxes  are  partly  filled  with  earth  first 
and  then  a  very  little  fine  litter  added. 

The  young  broods  are  all  put  in  movable  coops  or  soft 
grass  sod,  surrounded  by  movable  board  pens  a  foot  high. 
When  the  turf  in  coops  and  pens  becomes  much  soiled, 


they  are  moved  to  clean  spots.  In  rainy  weather  the  young 
are  confined  to  the  coops.  When  they  get  so  that  they  can 
fly  out  of  the  pen,  the  hens  are  let  out  of  the  coops  and  all 
allowed  to  wander  where  they  choose,  but  only  in  dry 
weather  and  after  the  dew  is  off  mornings.  Traipsing 
about  in  wet  grass  is  never  permitted  until  after  they  are 
six  weeks  old,  when  they  are  allowed  to  go  where  they 
choose,  except  in  very  bad  weather. 

The  young  turkeys  are  all  kept  near  together  until  finally 
released  that  they  may  become  used  to  each  other  and  herd 
together  and  be  protected  by  the  mother  turkeys  when  the 
common  hens  have  weaned  theirs,  as  they  are  sure  to  do  at 
an  early  day.  Young  turkeys  until  nearly  grown  need  the 
protection  of  old  ones  as  much  as  children  need  the  pro- 
tection of  their  parents  from  human  hawks  and  other  evils. 

As  a  rule,  adult  turkeys  are  not  afflicted  with  vermin,  and 
consequently  their  young  are  not;  but  not  so  with  common 
hens  and  their  turkey  chicks.  To  provide  against  this,  the 
common  hens  are  dusted  with  insect  powder  once  a  week 
from  the  time  they  commence  sitting  until  they  are  released 
from  the  coop.  Their  young  receive  the  same  treatment. 
The  disease,  "  gapes,"  does  not  trouble  this  woman's 
chicks.  She  has  formed  her  own  theory  about  this  disease, 
and  it  appears  reasonable.  She  has  found  that,  where 
there  are  no  hen  lice,  there  is  no  gapes;  hence  lice  must  be 
the  cause  of  it.  It  Is  folly  then  to  say  that  old  cooping 
ground  is  contaminated  with  the  seeds  of  gapes  unless 
lousy  fowls  have  been  cooped  there.  She  proves  her 
theory  by  cooping  her  broods  on  the  same  ground  con- 
tinually, and  yet  her  chicks  escape  the  gapes.  Her  chicks 
are  never  afflicted  with  rheumatism.  She  believes  this  dis- 
ease is  caused  by  resting  too  much  on  wet  ground.  As  the 
ground  in  her  coops  is  always  kept  dry,  the  disease  is  es- 
caped entirely.    Chicken  cholera  does  not  bother. 

The  system  of  feeding  is  peculiarly  her  own,  adopted 
after  thoroughly  testing,  and  she  would  have  no  other  now. 
For  the  first  two  or  three  days  she  feeds  crackers  crumbled 
into  sweet  milk,  or  bread  when  she  has  not  crackers.  This 
is  generally  changed  to  cracked  corn  partly  boiled  and  then 
mixed  with  curd.  Sometimes  she  adds  a  little  salt,  but 
does  not  make  it  a  point  to  be  regular  about  that — in  fact, 
she  cares  little  for  it.  In  stormy  or  cool  weather,  pepper  is 
occasionally  added.  She  also  adds  chopped  onions  or 
onion  tops  when  she  has  either,  but  does  not  care  to  mind 
much  about  this.  The  first  two  weeks  the  chicks  are  fed 
five  times  a  day,  and  then  dropped  to  three  times,  and, 
when  they  begin  to  forage  well,  to  twice  a  day,  and  finally 
to  once  a  day  and  always  at  night  to  keep  up  their  habit  of 
coming  home  to  roost.  In  six  weeks  the  curd  is  discon- 
tinued; but  she  continues  to  scald  the  cracked  corn. 

For  drink  they  have  clear  water  and  sweet  milk,  but 
never  sour,  as  it  is  believed  to  induce  scours.  Drink  and 
feed  vessels  are  kept  scrupulously  clean  and  sweet.  To 
fatten  turkeys  in  the  fall,  only  whole  grain  is  given  in  a 


covered  and  slatted  feed  trough  set  so  high  that  common 
fowls  cannot  reach  it.  This  is  kept  supplied  with  corn 
continually.  She  declares  turkeys  eat  less  grain  than 
common  fowls  when  both  get  what  they  want.  This  suc- 
cessful turkey-grower's  methods  are  so  plain  and  simple 
that  by  following  them  anybody  ought  to  succeed. 

The  Beginnings  of  Chicken  Life. 

Always  take  out  the  little  chicks  from  under  the  hens  as 
soon  as  they  are  dry,  and  even  sometimes  before  they  are 
quite  dry.  While  the  hen  is  hatching,  the  little  things  are 
very  liable  to  be  crushed.  Their  little  peep  is  so  faint  that 
the  hen  does  not  know  she  is  crushing  them.  I  keep  an 
old  piece  of  soft  flannel  in  a  basket,  in  which  I  put  them, 
and  cover  them  well  with  it.  Sometimes  the  hens  are  two 
days  hatching,  and  as  the  chicks  want  to  eat  before  this 
time  I  made,  for  greater  convenience,  a  frame  and  covered 
it  with  wire  gauze  netting.  This  I  set  in  front  of  an  open 
wood  fire.  The  frame  keeps  the  chicks  from  running  into 
the  fire  or  under  one's  feet,  and  at  the  same  time  they  have 
the  full  benefit  of  the  fire,  take  a  little  exercise,  and  pick  up 
some  bread  crumbs.  By  the  time  the  hen  is  ready  to  take 
charge  of  them,  they  are  quite  strong  and  not  easily 
crushed.  The  only  time  I  lose  any  chickens  is  when  I 
neglect  to  take  these  precautions.  The  easiest  way  to 
make  one  of  these  frames  is  to  take  two  rounded  pieces  of 
barrel  heading  and  connect  them  at  each  side  by  an  inch- 
square  piece,  then  just  tack  the  netting  over  this.  Of 
course  they  may  be  made  of  any  size  desired,  but  I  find  one 
that  is  two  feet  long  by  18  inches  wide  and  five  inches  at 
the  highest  part,  a  convenient  size. 

Save  all  of  the  broken  china,  to  crack  up  and  give  to  the 
growing  chicks.  They  go  frantic  over  it.  I  first  began 
cracking  it  up  in  the  yard  where  they  were,  but  they 
crowded  under  the  hammer  so  that  I  had  to  crack  it  up 
outside.  Broken  cups,  saucers,  or  dishes,  do  not  seem  so 
much  of  a  total  loss  now  as  they  did  before  I  found  out  this 
use  for  them.  Throw  wood  ashes  with  bits  of  charcoal  for 
them  to  eat.  Have  dust  in  heaps  or  in  boxes  for  them  to 
wallow  in.  Have  feed  troughs  close  to  and,  in  fact, 
fastened  to  the  lower  part  of  the  yard  fence.  These  will 
save  many  steps,  for,  except  In  the  morning,  when  it  is 
necessary  to  open  the  coops  and  let  out  the  chicks,  one 
need  not  go  into  the  yards,  but  just  drop  the  feed  from  the 
outside  into  the  troughs.  The  poultry  business  does  not 
seem  very  large,  but  I  find  that  more  is  made,  considering 
time  and  outlay,  than  from  many  occupations  that  appear 
much  more  important.  Those  living  in  the  country  are  the 
best  off  these  hard  times,  with  scarcity  of  work,  and  if  more 
attention  was  paid  to  poultry  on  every  farm,  country  folks 
would  be  still  better  off.  I  hope  that  all  who  try  my  ways 
will  have  my  good  success  with  poultry. — American  Agri- 
culturist. 


WALTER 


The  Walter  A.  Wood  machines  are 
being  sold  and  used  in  every  part  of  the 
world.  They  have  been  handled  in 
California  for  more  than  25  years  and 
the  demand  for  them  increases. 

THEY  GIVE  SATISFACTION. 


A. 


Local  agencies  throughout  the  Coast 
represent  the  Wood  machines  and  carry 
extra  parts  for  them.  They  lead  every- 
where because — 

"Walter  A.  WOOD  machines 
are  GOOD  machines." 


WALTER  A.  WOOD  HARVESTER  CO 

33  &  35  MAIN  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

290  E.  WATER  ST.,  PORTLAND,  OR. 

WOOD. 


FOR  THE  SEASON  OP  1893-94. 


BUDDED  OKANG  K  TREES,  ot  th«  leading  varieties,  one  and  two-year  buds;  also  a  small  lot  of 
choice  budded  and  seedling  LEMON  TREES.  Sweet  Seedling  Oranges,  1  to  i  years  old.  Shade  and 
Ornamental  Plants.  Prices  to  suit  the  times. 

 „   THEKMAI.ITO,  BUTTE  COUNTY,  CAL, 

For  prices  and  terms,  address 


OBOHABD  AND  NUK8ERY 


OROVILLE  CITRUS  ASSOCIATION,  OROYILLE,  BUTTE  COUNTY,  CALIFORNIA. 

Correspondence  Solicited. 


WE  GIVE  ESPECIAL  ATTENTION  TO 


ions  mil 

ALEXANDER  &  HAMMON'S 

Rio  Bonito  Nurseries,  Biggs,  Butte  Co.,  Cal. 


1 


:-  SOFT  SHELL  - 


i  i  i  i  i 


J 


i  i  i  i  i 


WALNUT!  -: 


Our  Stock  of  TREES  and  VINES  is  Most  Complete 
in  EVERY  CLASS  ot  Fruits. 

A  LARGE  STOCK  OF  THOMPSONS  SEEDLESS  GRAPES. 

SHIPPING,  CANNING  and  DRYING  Fruits  of  all  Kinds. 

Beet  Assortment  or  RAISIN  and  TABLE  DRAPES  in  California. 

Early  fiUxijpiplias.  Plums  «,  Specialty. 

SPECIAL  PRICES  FOR  TREES  IN  LARGE  QUANTITIES. 

TOURING  the  tart  three  years,  tree,  grown  on  the  FEATHER  RIVER  BOTTOM  LANDS  at  RIO  BONITC .  BUTTE 
D  COUNTY,  havo  been  much  sought  aftor.and  the  demand  forthem  U  Increasing  all  over  the  State  where  they 
have  been .planted L  Owing  to  the  peculiar  adaptability  of  the  ■oil  and  climate  of  this  section  for  growing-  nurse  y 
stock  the  Frees  raking  a  very  large  and  well-flirnished  system  of  root  growth,  and  maintaining  a  ™""lg0M"*]y 
strong  and  vigorous  top.  maturing  the  wood  thoroughly,  wo  are  enabled  to  '"P'W^^r 
trees,  hoaltby  in  every  respeot,  entirely  free  from  inseot  pests,  and  In  perfect  condition  for  transplanting. 

If  You  Are  Going  To  Plant  Trees,  It  Will  Pay  You  To  Corre- 
spond With  Us  Before  Purchasing. 

BIGGS,  BUTTE  COUNTY  CALIFORNIA. 
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JI[HE  IfcOJvIE  Q'RSbE. 


Minerva  in  Boston. 


My  Minerva  flouts  the  Graces,  and  forgets  how  fair 
her  face  is, 

But  the  higher  criticism  she  entirely  compre 
hends; 

So  she  dresses  very  plainly,  alter  some  reform  un 
gainly, 

And  looks  on  Briggs  and  Spencer  as  her  intimates 
and  friends. 

She's  indifferent  to  ices  and  confectioners'  de 
vices, 

But  on  esoteric  Buddhism  she  loves  to  ponder 
well; 

And  though  she  never  glances  at  the  popular  ro 
mances, 

She  indulges  on  occasion  in  a   "study"  or 
"  pastel." 

She's  superior  to  flirtation;  she  contributes  to  "  The 
Nation," 

And  she'd  be  a  rank  agnostic  if  she  didn't  know 
so  much; 

She  declines  in  social  duty  to  display  her  modest 
beauty, 

But  she'd  put  a  poem  of  Browning  into  genuine 
low  Dutch. 

She  is  musically  clever,  and  the  "  tune"  taboos  for 
ever, 

For  to  "Vagner"  she  is  faithful,  and  to  Brahms 

she  gives  her  heart; 
Then  at  art's  high  altar  kneeling  she  will  talk 

"technic"  and  ''feeling," 
And  if  I  say,  "  It's  pretty,"  will  reply,  "  But  is  it 

art?" 

Dare  I  ever  to  bold  her  in  the  arms  that  would  en 
fold  her? 

Or,  with  Plato  for  my  pattern,  must  I  tell  my  love 
in  Greek  ? 

Let  me  curb  this  crude  young  passion,  and,  si 
courting's  out  of  tashion, 
Woo  Minerva  with  a  problem,  and  of  Eros  shyly 
speak. 

Most  persistently  I'm  cramming,  but  I  weary  of 
my  shamming, 
And  am  not  intoxicated  with  Castalla's  bitter 
cup; 

I  might  win  the  maid's  affections  through  a  course 
in  conic  sections, 
But  I  wonder,  if  once  married,  I  could  keep  the 
blamed  thing  up. 
— Edward  A.  Church,  in  the  March  Centuiy 


Her  Reason, 


"  'Tis  strange  that  it  always  is  easy 
For  a  man,  when  he's  flirting,  you  know, 

To  swear  to  a  woman  he  loves  her, 
By  all  that's  above  and  below. 

But  when  be  is  truly  in  earnest, 

Tell  me  the  reason,  I  pray, 
'Tis  awfully  hard  to  utter 

The  words  that  he  fain  would  say?" 

She  replied,  as  her  dimples  deepened, 
"  The  reason  is  simply,  forsooth: 

'Tis  because  it  is  awfully  hard,  sir, 
For  a  man  to  utter  the  truth." 


-Life. 


A  Woman's  Heart. 


•jEOPLE  who  had  nothing 
better  to  do  began  to  wonder 
why  Miss  Sewell  did  not 
marry,  to  shake  their  heads 
in  silent  displeasure  as  the 
rumor  often  reached  them  of 
some  new  suitor  being  dis- 
missed, and  finally,  as  times 
went  on,  to  become  convinced  In  their  own 
minds  that  there  was  some  mystery  in  the 
case,  some  unexplained  cause  why  offers  so 
constant  and  worthy  should  ever  meet  with 
the  same  cold  disdain.  But  to  the  subject 
of  all  this  gossip  it  mattered  little.  An  only 
child,  the  mistress  of  her  father's  luxurious 
home,  she  smiled  sweetly  upon  one  and  all, 
and  then  when  came  the  inevitable  end  and 
she  saw  her  adorers  at  her  feet,  she  had  but 
one  answer  for  them,  a  quick,  calm  refusal. 
This  was  her  outer  life.  Her  inner  life  none 
knew,  save  that  it  left  no  traces  on  the  beau- 
tiful face,  and  held  no  night  vigils  to  dim  the 
luster  of  her  eye. 

"  Young  Mr.  Bonsart  dines  with  us  to- 
day, Mabel,  my  dear.  Have  an  extra  cover 
laid,"  said  her  father  one  September  morn- 
ing. 

"  Certainly,  papa,"  was  her  reply,  but  as 
she  left  the  room  the  blood  mounted  to  her 
face  in  a  crimson  flush,  such  as  was  rarely 
seen  there.  Phil  Bonsart  had  returned, 
then,  to  take  possession  of  his  goodly  acres, 
the  rich  estate  of  which  he  was  sole  heir  and 
which  his  foot  had  not  trodden  since  a  boy. 
He  had  been  a  traveler  in  foreign  lands  for 
years.  Occasionally  they  bad  heard  of  him 
at  some  distant  point,  and  now  suddenly  and 
unexpectedly  he  appeared  in  their  midst, 
come  to  claim  his  own.  In  those  early  days 
he  and  Mabel  had  been  inseparable.  Then 
there  had  been  a  childish  quarrel,  and  they 
had  separated,  now  to  meet  again  after  all 
this  lapse  of  years,  she  a  woman  of  twenty- 
and-four,  he  a  man  of  thirty.  Would  he 
find  her  changed,  she  wondered,  as  in  the 
afternoon  she  wandered  down  to  the  draw- 
ng  room  to  wait  her  guest's  arrival.  Busy 
with  her  thoughts,  she  scarcely  raised  her 
eyes  until  she  had  crossed  the  room,  where 


she  might  watch  the  carriage  drive  and  so 
prepare  herself  for  his  coming;  and  then 
for  the  first  time,  she  saw  her  foresight  was 
in  vain.  Mr.  Bonsart  stood  before  her 
faint  start  was  all  the  outward  sign  she  gave 
before  she  gracefully  extended  her  hand  and 
bade  him  welcome. 

"  I  am  afraid  I  startled  you;  but  I  was 
very  unfashionably  early,  and  so  told  the 
servant  not  to  tell  you  of  my  presence.  I 
have  been  wondering,  Miss  Sewell,  during 
these  few  moments,  if  I  should  find  you 
changed;  but  only  as  the  bud  develops  into 
the  flower  do  I  see  a  difference.  I  knew 
there  was  great  promise.  I  scarcely  hoped 
to  see  such  perfect  fulfillment.  Come,  tell 
me  something  of  my  old  home.  I  shall  ex 
pect  to  hear  all  its  gossip  from  you." 

"There  is  none  to  give  you.  We  are 
stagnating  absolutely,  and  depend  upon  you 
to  give  us  fresh  enthusiasm." 

"  I  am  afraid  I  shall  have  to  run  away 
again  if  so  onerous  a  task  devolves  upon 
me.  However,  I  expect  a  houseful  of  friend 
next  month,  and  we  shall  doubtless  have  our 
hands  full  during  that  time,  at  least.  Your 
old  friend,  Mrs.  Leonard,  is  to  chaperon  the 
party,  with  her  daughters,  two  or  three  more 
young  ladies  and  half  a  dozen  men.  I  shall 
count  upon  you  as  my  old  ally  in  the  art  of 
entertaining  them." 

And  so  in  pleasant  chat  and  many  recol 
lections  of  that  by  gone  time,  the  dinner  and 
evening  passed  rapidly  away. 

During  the  month  that  followed,  those 
olden  times  seem  to  have  come  again.  Every 
day,  on  some  pretext,  Phil  found  his  way  to 
Mr.  Sewell's — now  to  ask  Mabel  to  ride,  to 
consult  her  in  regard  to  some  of  the  prep 
arations  for  his  guests  and  a  grand  ball  be 
was  to  give  in  their  honor,  and  finally  to 
seek  and  obtain  Mr.  Sewell's  consent  to  be 
his  guest  and  help  him  greet  his  friends 
The  gossips  began  to  revive  hope  in  their 
breasts,  and  to  think  Miss  Sewell  had  done 
wisely  after  all.  Certainly  she  never  looked 
more  beautiful  or  seemed  more  perfectly 
content  than  when  she  took  possession  of 
the  pretty  suite  of  rooms  Mr.  Bonsart  had 
assigned  her.  It  was  late  in  the  afternoon. 
Many  guests  had  already  arrived,  the  house 
was  full  of  cheerful  bustle,  merry  voices 
echoed  through  the  grand  old  halls,  as  Mabel 
left  her  rooms  to  join  her  friends  below. 
Would  she  find  Philip  Bonsart  waiting  for 
her  ?  Yes,  he  was  there,  at  the  foot  of  the 
stairway;  but  as  she  reached  the  bend  she 
saw  him  turn  away,  go  hastily  forward  with 
outstretched  hands  and  a  radiant  smile  to 
meet  a  newcomer,  a  young  girl  in  whom 
even  the  eyes  upon  the  stairs  could  find  no 
flaw,  whose  beauty  was  undeniable.  The 
little  hand  he  held  in  his  long  after  its  first 
greeting  or  his  warm,  eager  welcome. 

I  was  so  impatient,  I  feared  you  were 
not  coming  to-day." 

"  Aunt  always  is  delayed,  you  know;  but 
I  did  not  mean  to  be  disappointed.  Who 
are  here,  Philip  ?"  a  sweet,  musical  voice  re 
plied;  then  the  stately  figure  on  the  stairs 
rustled  down,  recognized  their  presence  with 
a  cold,  contracted  bow,  and  swept  past  them 
into  the  drawing  room. 

She  calls  him  1  Philip  !'  Doubtless  it  is 
all  arranged.  How  well  matched  they  will 
be  !  How  bright  they  will  make  the  old 
house  !  And  I — well — I  have  kept  my 
secret  too  many  years  to  let  it  escape  me 
now." 

But  a  look  of  pain  crept  into  the  beautiful 
eyes,  a  change  in  her  manner,  a  coldness,  a 
dignity  which  became  Miss  Sewell  well,  who 
was  unlike  the  Mabel  who  had  met  and 
welcomed  the  traveler  on  his  return.  Later 
In  the  evening  he  brought  her,  leaning  on 
his  arm,  to  be  presented.  "  Miss  Laurence 
Miss  Sewell."  Lillie  Laurence  looked 
urprised  at  the  cold,  icy  way  in  which  the 
other  acknowledged  the  introduction,  but 
something  in  the  beautiful  face  attracted 
her,  and  she  determined  they  should  be 
friends. 

The  day  of  the  ball  drew  nigh.  There 
were  to  be  tableaux,  followed  by  dancing, 
and  the  performers  were  busy  studying 
dress  and  attitude.  Volumes  of  old  en- 
gravings were  dragged  down  from  their 
shelves,  studied  and  restudied;  chests,  un- 
molested for  years,  ransacked  to  the  bottom 
and  brocades  and  velvets  dragged  therefrom 
for  the  Important  event.  Miss  Sewell  was 
constantly  in  demand,  so  that  she  ever  had 
an  excuse  when  her  host  would  have  de- 
tained her  by  his  side,  and  he  wondered 
what  the  strange  barrier  could  mean  be- 
tween them. 

Not  so  could  she  escape  the  little  white- 
robed  figure  which  crept,  night  after  night, 
to  her  door,  which  would  nestle  before  the 
fire  at  her  feet  and  claim  admission  to  her 
heart,  whether  she  would  have  it  so  or  not. 

A  singular  fascination  drew  her  to  this 
girl,  who  had  robbed  life  of  its  sweetness, 
whom  her  coolness  could  not  repel  or  anger. 

'"  You  must  love  me,  Miss  Sewell,  whether 
you  want  to  or  not.    In  the  first  place,  I 


learned  to  love  you  long  ago,  through 
Philip.  Besides,  I  have  a  little  secret  I 
want  to  tell  you.  I  am  engaged,  and,  oh,  I 
am  so  happy!" 

A  hand  of  ice  clutched  the  listener's  heart 
at  this  confirmation  strong;  but  she  answered 
calmly: 

"  Perhaps  it  is  not  such  a  secret  as  you 
suppose." 

"  Indeed  It  is;  unless  Philip — and  he 
promised —    No,  it  could  not  be  he." 

"  He  has  not  betrayed  it,  I  assure  you 
But  come,  if  you  want  any  roses  left  for  to 
morrow,  you  must  bid  me  good-night." 

Yet,  when  her  guest  had  left  her,  she 
stirred  not,  moved  not,  until  the  dawn  was 
beginning  to  break  and  the  fire  had  died 
down  and  out.  Then  she  crept,  shivering, 
into  bed,  worn  and  wan. 

At  length  the  long-expected  evening  came. 
The  guests  were  assembled,  the  tableaux 
fairly  under  way.  In  vain  they  had  pleaded 
with  Mabel  to  take  some  part.  She  would 
assist  them  in  any  way  but  that.  And  as, 
one  by  one,  the  beautiful  living  pictures  drew 
forth  enthusiastic  applause,  their  perfect 
success  was  mostly  owing  to  her  taste  and 
skill.  In  one  of  them,  the  last  upon  the  list, 
Philip  appeared  alone  with  Lillie  in  that 
touching  picture  of  "The  Huguenots." 
Brave,  resolute  and  unspeakably  handsome 
he  looked  as  he  held  her  to  him,  while  she 
tied  round  his  arm  the  white  signal  which 
should  protect  him.  The  picture  was  per- 
fect, and  one  pair  of  eyes  watched  it  from 
behind  the  scenes  with  a  jealous  intentness 
which  saw  it  all,  and  a  look  almost  of  hate 
crept  over  her  beautiful  face  as  she  watched 
them. 

Slowly  the  curtain  was  descending  when 
her  eyes  caught  what  none  others  had  seen, 
a  spark  of  red,  which  any  motion  might  fan 
into  flames,  and  which  showed  with  a  lurid 
glare  on  Lillie  Laurence's  closely  clinging 
dress.  Fascinated,  she  watched  it  deepen 
and  glow.  As  in  a  vison  she  saw  the  beau- 
tiful face  distorted  and  ruined.  Who  would 
care  for  it  then  ?  Was  she  mad  ?  Could 
she  harbor  for  one  moment  such  a  thought  ? 
And  a  wilk  shriek  escaped  her  lips,  and  was 
echoed  by  Lillie  as  the  flames  rushed  out 
and  she  found  herself  enveloped  in  them. 
Yet  before  she  had  time  actually  to  realize 
the  danger,  or  the  awe-struck  people  to  make 
a  move  toward  her  rescue,  she  felt  herself 
clasped  to  Miss  Sewell's  breast;  another 
moment,  and  with  her  own  dress,  was  she 
beating  them  down,  with  her  own  bands 
fighting  their  progress.  It  was  a  short 
struggle,  but  it  cost  the  victor  dear.  Not  a 
burn  was  on  Lillie  Laurence's  fair,  white 
skin,  but  Miss  Sewell  rose,  white,  almost 
fainting. 

"  You  are  hurt,  Mabel!"  an  anxious  voice 
said.  "  My  darling,  how  brave,  how  noble 
you  were." 

Was  It  Philip  who  spoke  thus  ?  She 
would  not  yield  to  this  weakness.  She 
would  cross  the  room,  and  gain  the  hall. 
She  made  two  or  three  steps,  feebly  but 
resolutely,  vaguely  wondering  what  had 
made  her  flesh  so  heavy,  or  gave  her  this 
anguished  pain  in  her  hand,  then  she 
eemed  to  step  suddenly  down  into  blackish 
darkness, 

I  am  dying,"  she  thought.  "  What  will 
he  think  ?''  and  it  seemed  to  her  she  called 
aloud  with  her  last  breath.  "  Philip!  Ob, 
Philip!" 

In  reality  the  words  were  but  a  whisper, 
but  they  found  their  way  to  the  ears  of  him 
whom  she  called,  who  bent  over  her  with  a 
world  of  anxious  love,  whose  strong  arms 
aised  and  carried  her  where  she  might  have 
air  and  rest  and  silence.    The  hands  which 
had  done  their  work  so  bravely  were  ten- 
derly bandaged,  and  when  she  opened  her 
eyes  and  came  back  to  the  world,  she  felt 
er  bands  and  soul  were  cleansed  of  a 
thought  which  had  been  crime.    Philip  still 
was  beside  her,  and  at  the  memory  of  his 
words  a  burning  flush,  half  pain,  half  joy, 
rose  to  her  face. 
"  Mabel,  are  you  better  ?"  he  whispered. 
I  have  been  so  anxious,  darling.    I  have 
longed  so,  Mabel,  to  tell  you  of  my  love,  but 
ou  seemed  so  cold,  so  changed,  I  dared  not 
hazard  all.    What  have  I  done  to  offend 


you  ?  Forgive  me  for  taking  advantage  of 
your  weakness,  but  I  dare  not  wait  until  you 
are  strong  to  escape  me." 

Was  she  dreaming  ?  If  so,  might  she 
never  awaken!  Then  she  remembered 
Lillie. 

"You  are  forgetting  Miss  Laurence's 
claims  upon  you,  Mr.  Bonsart." 

"Claims  upon  me!  I  know  of  none,  save 
that  she  is  an  old  playfellow  and  engaged  to 
my  nearest  and  dearest  friend,  at  present  on 
service  abroad.  I  thought  you  knew  that, 
Mabel." 

What  a  poor  fool  she  had  been!  Now  she 
remembered  Lillie  had  not  told  her  the  name 
of  her  betrothed,  but  she  had  taken  all  for 
granted. 

"  Now  that  we  have  disposed  of  Miss 
Laurence,  Mabel,"  he  continued,  "  is  there 
no  other  claim  you  can  make  ?" 

"  None  but  my  own,  Philip."  And  then 
she  told  him  of  all  that  she  had  suffered. 

"Ah,  Mabel,  did  you  not  know  there  was 
but  one  Queen  Rose  In  all  the  world's  gar- 
den for  me,  and  now  that  I  have  plucked  it 
— how  royally  I  will  guard  it — how  proudly 
wear  it,  all  the  world  shall  see!" 

So  the  curtain  fell  upon  a  tableau  for 
which  there  was  no  audience,  and  in  which 
Miss  Sewell  was  forced  to  take  a  part  after 
all. — Jenny  Wren. 


A  Word  to  the  Sleepless. 
Dr.  J.  E.  Huxley  of  Maidstone,  England, 
thinks  he  has  hit  upon  the  natural  remedy 
for  sleeplessness.  It  is,  in  brief,  to  curl  un- 
der the  clothes  like  a  kitten,  or  put  the  head 
under  the  wing  like  a  hen.  He  says:  "This 
insomnia  seems  to  be  now  a  universal  afflic- 
tion. We  live  wrongly,  sit  up  late,  and  over- 
work the  brain,  and  then  go  to  bed  in  an 
excited  condition.  No  one  seems  to  have 
hit  upon  the  natural  remedy.  I  think  I  have. 
People  take  chloral  and  the  like  at  their 
peril,  and  the  fatal  consequence  not  seldom 
ensues.  It  is  all  wrong,  for  you  cannot  con- 
trol the  dose  required  tor  the  exact  circum- 
stances. But  try  nature's  plan  instead: 
lower  the  supply  of  oxygen  to  the  blood, 
produce  a  little  asphyxia,  limit  the  quantity 
of  air  to  the  lungs,  and  heart  and  circulation 
becoming  quicker,  the  brain  loses  its  stimu- 
lent  and  sleep  follows.  When  you  find  your- 
self in  for  a  sleepless  night,  cover  your  head 
with  the  bedclothes  and  breathe  and  re- 
breathe  only  the  respired  air.  Thus  you 
may  reduce  the  stimulating  oxygen  and  fall 
asleep.  There  is  no  danger.  When  asleep 
you  are  sure  to  disturb  the  coverings  and 
get  as  much  fresh  air  as  you  require,  or, 
when  once  drowsiness  has  been  produced,  it 
is  easy  to  go  on  sleeping,  though  the  air  be 
fresh.  What  do  the  cat  and  dog  when  they 
prepare  to  sleep  ?  They  turn  around  gener- 
ally three  times,  and  lastly  bury  their  noses 
in  some  hollow  in  their  hair,  and  'off'  they 
go.  They  are  in  no  danger,  although  it 
might  look  as  if  they  were  from  the  close- 
ness with  which  they  embed  their  noses." — 
From  the  Medical  Press  and  Circnlar. 


Woman's  Conversation. 
The  first  great  fundamental  principle  in 
the  now  waning  fine  art  of  conversation  is, 
paradoxical  as  it  may  appear,  to  be  silent, 
to  listen  intelligently,  to  be  sincerely  inter- 
ested, to  be  sympathetically  responsive,  to 
draw  out  the  best  points  in  your  friend  or 
companion.  This  requires  in  preparation  a 
study  of  every  topic  of  current  interest,  a 
well  fed,  well-read  mind,  a  good  memory, 
an  honest  interest  in  every  phase  of  life  and 
thought,  and  a  heroic  unselfishness  and  mor- 
tification of  spirit  equal  to  that  with  which 
the  old  martyrs  smiled  and  sung  while  the 
fagots  blazed  and  the  burning  oil  steamed. 

The  listener  who  waits  with  eager  and  ill- 
concealed  haste  for  you  to  finish  your  story 
that  she  may  tell  the  better  one  of  which  it 
reminds  her,  is  not  the  kind  of  woman  who 
creates  a  salon  or  acquires  a  following  of 
choice  spirits. 

And  the  finishing  course  In  this  art  of 
talking  Is  to  learn  how  to  answer  easily, 
brightly  and  to  the  point,  to  convey  the  idf  a 
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that  you  understand,  but  still  are  not  satis 
fied  with  what  you  have  learned.  So  many 
people  quench  one's  enthusiasm  with  the 
answer  that  says,  "  Oh,  I  know  all  about  it 
now."  There  is  a  wide  gulf  between  th 
good  talker  and  the  good  conversationalist 
The  former  is  aggressive,  demands  recogn 
tion  and  monopolizes  attention.  The  latter 
with  finer  art,  more  subtle  grace,  is  quiet, 
unselfish  and  tactful,  and  must  of  necessity 
have  a  wider  range  of  subjects  than  the 
former.  To  talk  well  one  needs  to  be 
acquainted  with  but  few  themes,  since  one 
can  guide  the  conversation  in  these  chan 
nels;  but  to  listen  well  one  must  be  ready 
to  stand  and  deliver  upon  anything. 

The  suggesting  of  topics  is  the  finishing 
touch  of  social  education.  It  is  something 
that  cannot  be  taught.  It  is  like  the  old 
physician's  experience  that  makes  his 
opinion  more  valuable  than  the  student's, 
It  requires  wisdom,  tact,  quickness  of 
thought  and  decision,  and  more  of  the  un 
selfishness  that  Is  the  root  of  all  courtesy, 
If  you  know  your  guests  for  the  dinner  or 
reception,  it  is  well  to  sit  down  and  think 
what  they  are  most  interested  in,  and  then 
inform  yourself,  not  with  an  idea  of  talking, 
but  of  listening.  There  is  nothing  more  ex 
asperating  to  a  specialist  than  to  have  some 
one  attempt  to  tell  him  all  about  his  own 
specialty,  nothing  more  subtly  flattering 
than  to  be  made  to  advance  his  ideas  by 
adroit  questioning.  For  the  unexpected 
encounter,  tact,  which  is  genius  and  ex 
perience,  which  is  the  mother  who  gives  it 
life,  will  come  to  the  rescue.  The  world  is 
full  of  talkers,  but  the  art  of  conversation 
languishes  while  the  people  chatter. — Ladies' 
Home  Companion. 


Gems  of  Thought. 


He  enjoys  much  who  is  thankful  for  a  lit 
tie.  A  grateful  mind  is  a  great  mind. — Rest 
Islander. 

Human  things  must  be  known  to  be  loved 
divine  things  must  be  loved  to  be  known. — 
Pascal. 

It  is  not  enough  to  have  great  qualities;  we 
should  also  have  the  management  of  them.— 
La  Rochefoucauld. 

People  first  abandon  reason  and  then  be 
come  obstinate,  and  the  deeper  they  are  in 
error  the  more  angry  they  are. — Blair. 

A  good  character,  good  habits  and  iron 
industry  are  impregnable  to  the  assaults  of 
all  the  ill  luck  that  fools  ever  dreamed  of.  — 
Addison. 

Every  action,  every  word,  every  meal  is  a 
part  of  man's  trial  and  discipline.  Charac- 
ter is  assuredly  ripening  or  else  blighting. — 
Robertson. 

More  bounteous  run  rivers  when  the  ice 
that  locked  their  flow  melts  into  their  waters. 
And  when  fine  natures  relent,  their  kindness 
is  swelled  by  the  thaw. — Bulwer  Lytton. 

Man's  unhappiness,  as  I  construe  it,  comes 
of  his  greatness;  it  is  because  there  is  an 
Infinite  in  him  which,  with  all  his  cunning, 
he  cannot  quite  bury  under  the  Finite. — 
Thomas  Carlyle. 

If  there  is  one  virtue  that  should  be  culti 
vated  more  than  another  by  him  who  would 
succeed  in  life,  it  is  punctuality;  if  there  is 
one  error  that  should  be  avoided  it  is  being 
behind  time.— F.  Hunt. 

The  fire  of  true  enthusiasm  is  like  the  fire 
of  Baku,  which  no  water  can  ever  quench, 
and  which  burns  steadily  on  from  night  to 
day  and  year  to  year,  because  their  well 
spring  is  eternal. — Ouida. 

Despair  makes  a  despicable  figure  and  is 
descended  from  a  mean  original.  It  is  the 
offspring  of  fear,  laziness  and  impatience. 
It  argues  a  defect  of  spirit  and  resolution, 
and  often  of  honesty,  too. — Jeremy  Collier. 

The  young  boys  that  went  to  Athens  the 
first  year  were  wise  men;  the  second  year, 
philosophers,  lovers  of  wisdom;  the  third 
year  were  orators,  and  the  fourth  but  plebe- 
ians, and  understood  nothing  but  their  own 
ignorance. — Mendemus. 

A  man  should  always  have  this  rule  in 
readiness:  To  change  thy  opinion  if  there 
is  any  one  at  hand  to  set  thee  right  and 
move  thee  from  any  opinion;  but  this 
change  of  opinion  must  proceed  only  from 
a  certain  persuasion  as  of  what  is  just  or  of 
commop  advantage  or  the  like,  not  because 
It  appears  pleasant  or  brings  reputation. — 
Marcus  Aurelius. 

There  are  some  people  whose  good  man- 
ners will  not  suffer  them  to  interrupt  you; 
but,  what  is  almost  as  bad,  will  discover 
abundance  of  impatience,  and  lie  upon  the 
watch  until  you  have  done,  because  they 
have  started  something  in  their  own  thoughts 
which  they  long  to  be  delivered  of.  Mean- 
time, they  are  so  far  from  regarding  what 
passes  that  their  imaginations  are  wholly 
turned  upon  what  they  have  in  reserve,  for 
fear  it  should  slip  out  of  their  memory;  and 


thus  they  confine  their  invention,  which 
might  otherwise  range  over  a  hundred  things 
full  as  good,  and  that  might  be  much  more 
natuarlly  introduced.— Dean  Swift. 


Fashion  Notes. 
A  convenient  dress  for  spring  wear  is  of 
black  serge,  made  with  a  plain,  full  skirt  in- 
terlined with  light  canvas  to  make  It  stand 
out  from  the  waist.  For  this  skirt  two 
waists  can  be  made — a  simple  waist  of  serge 
for  the  morning  and  another  of  moire  an- 
tique, made  tight  fitting,  with  a  basque  com- 
mencing at  the  hips,  and  some  soft,  creamy 
lace  falling  from  the  neck,  making  it  a  hand- 
some dress  for  afternoon  wear. 


A  simple  little  evening  waist,  which  can 
very  easily  be  made  at  home,  is  of  silk  in 
any  becoming  color,  covered  with  accordion- 
plaited  black  net  put  on  to  the  tightly  fitting 
lining  with  a  blouse-like  effect.  The  square 
neck  is  finished  with  a  band  of  fancy  trim 
mlng,  and  the  short,  puffed  sleeves  of  net 
have  a  double  frill  of  lace.  This  will  make 
an  old  black  silk  look  like  new. 

Embroideries  of  all  kinds  will  be  much 
worn,  one  of  the  newest  being  a  thick  butter 
colored  creation,  partaking  somewhat  of  the 
nature  of  lace,  which  will  be  used  alike  on 
dresses  of  all  kinds  of  material.  A  pretty 
way  of  arranging  lace  on  a  waist  Is  to  cross 
it  in  folds  from  right  to  left,  drawing  the  ends 
through  a  rhinestone  buckle  and  allowing 
them  to  fall  below  or  fasten  with  the  buckle. 
Wide  black  moire  ribbon  will  be  largely 
used  for  dress  trimmings,  also  for  the  bows 
on  hats  and  for  the  immense  bows  around 
the  neck. 

As  far  as  the  spring  fashions  can  be  an- 
ticipated, there  seems  to  be  a  wide  field  to 
choose  from.  There  Is  the  plain,  full  skirt, 
which  is  too  pretty  to  abandon;  and  for 
those  who  do  not  look  well  in  anything  un- 
trimmed  there  are  draperies  of  various  de 
grees  of  lengths  and  fullness,  suggestive  of 
the  arrival  of  panniers,  which  are  made 
modernized,  and  will  not  sacrifice  the 
wearer's  appearance.  Tailors  have  the  most 
reliable  models  of  spring  gowns,  as  they  are 
sure  to  have  the  latest  cuts  in  coats,  which 
are  shorter  than  those  worn  during  the 
inter,  although  the  long  ones  will  hardly 
be  discarded  by  the  tall  women  to  whom 
they  are  so  becoming.  Dark  gray  suitings 
are  used  for  these  costumes,  with  the  coats 
lined  with  black  satin  and  worn  over  fancy 
vests. 

Nearly  all  the  silk  petticoats  are  now 
lined  with  a  very  light  quality  of  cashmere. 
This  adds  very  little  to  their  weight  and 
makes  them  wear  much  longer.  Turn- 
down collars  and  cuffs  of  linen  lawn  much 
stiffened  are  worn  with  simple,  close-fitting 
gowns  of  some  dark  stuff.    Veils  continue 
to  be  worn  well  below  the  chin,  and  are  not 
rawn  tight  over  the  face,  but  are  instead 
raped  so  that  they  really  become  beauti- 
fiers  instead  of  giving  a  harsh,  square  out- 
line, as  they  do  when  a  perfectly  flat  effect 
is  achieved.    The  most  becoming  veil  is  the 
fine-mesh  black  one,  with  small  chenille  dots 
upon  it.    Veils  having  large  flower  designs 
on  them  are  neither  pretty  nor  becoming. 
A  good  black  serge  gives  one  almost  un- 
limited wear,  and  spots  are  easily  removed 
from  it  by  the  use  of  diluted  ammonia  and 
water,  rubbed  on  with  a  piece  of  the  goods. 
Trim  it  with  black  mohair  braid  and  cover 
the  cloth  vest  of  some  soft  and  pretty  color 
with  black  soutache  braiding. 
The  shirt  waist  of  1894  surely  deserves  its 
ame,  being  an  exact  reproduction  of  a 
man's  shirt,  with  the  exception  that  it  is 
shirred  in  at  the  waist  and  worn  with  a  belt. 
Even  the  cuff  has  borrowed  the  true  shirt 
finish,  for  it  is  set  on  the  sleeve  with  a  stay- 
ing piece  uppermost,  opening  on  the  top  ex- 
actly like  a  shirt  cuff;  then  there  is  also  the 
shield-shaped  bosom,  the    high,  straight 
collar  with  points  which  turn  slightly,  all  of 
hlch  is  very  mannish.    The  only  saving 
grace  to  this  costume  is  the  large,  full 
sleeves,  which  at  least  give  it  a  slight  touch 
f  femininity.    The  bosom  fronts  are  made 
in  white  and  delicate  shades  of  blue,  pink, 
gray  and  heliotrope  and  also  hair-line  stripes 
of  white.    Linen  in  pale  buff  and  tan  is 
often  used,  and  black  and  white  striped  and 
dotted    material,  chambray,  percale  and 
cheviot.    The  "  shield  frill "  waist  is  more 
truly  feminine,  with  a  turn-down  collar  all 
around,  and  with  cuffs  which  lack  the  genu- 
ine "  shirt  "  effect.    These  are  most  becom- 
ing to  slender  figures,  and  are  much  easier 
kept  in  good  condition  than  the  designs 
which  demand  polished   stiffness.  Then 
there  is  still  another  variety  with  fine  tucks 
at  each  side  and  down  the  front,  with  a  roll 
collar  quite  different  from  the  others.  Gen- 
erally, the  backs  of  these  waists  are  the  yoke 
and  fullness  gathered  into  the  belt,  which 
seems  to  be  most  satisfactory.    Tucks  and 
gauged  backs  are  also  worn,  but  the  yoke 
the  most  popular. 


DojVIESTie  €(eOjNOMY. 


French  Sauce.— One  and  one-half  cups 
of  powdered  sugar,  whites  of  two  eggs,  the 
juice  of  two  lemons,  and  the  grated  rind  of 
one.  Beat  the  whites  to  a  stiff  froth  and 
add  the  sugar  gradually,  then  the  lemon 
juice  and  grated  rind. 

Plain  Rice  Pudding.— Beat  three  eggs 
light  and  stir  them  into  a  quart  of  milk,  with 
a  little  salt  and  a  wineglass  of  rice  well 
washed.  Add  two  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar, 
half  a  nutmeg  well  grated,  and  a  tablespoon' 
ful  of  butter.  Bake  an  hour  in  a  quick 
oven. 

Ramakins— Mix  a  teaspoonful  of  flour 
with  two  ounces  of  melted  butter,  two 
ounces  of  grated  cheese,  two  tablespoonfuls 
of  cream  and  two  well-beaten  eggs.  Stir  all 
well  together,  and  bake  in  small  tins  or  tea- 
cups fifteen  minutes.  Serve  very  hot.  A 
little  cayenne  pepper  may  be  added,  if  liked. 

Cheese  Canapees.— Cut  some  thin  slices 
from  a  loaf  of  stale  bread,  stamp  them  out 
in  any  form  you  please  with  a  tin  cutter,  and 
fry  them  lightly  in  fresh  butter.  Cover  the 
top  of  each  with  cheese  seasoned  with  pep- 
per and  a  little  mustard.  Set  them  in  a  hot 
oven  to  melt  the  cheese,  and  serve  as  hot 
and  as  quickly  as  possible  on  a  folded  nap- 
kin. 

Sheep's  Kidneys  a  La  Tartare.— Take 
five  or  six  kidneys,  cut  each  one  through 
without  dividing  it,  take  off  the  skins  and 
season  highly  with  pepper  and  salt.  Dip 
each  kidney  into  melted  butter  and  sprinkle 
with  bread  crumbs.  Pass  a  small  skewer 
through  the  white  part  to  keep  them  flat, 
and  broil  them  six  or  eight  minutes  over  a 
clear  fire.  Serve  them  with  the  hollow  part 
uppermost,  and  fill  each  hollow  with  sauce 
tartare. 

Codfish  Tongues.  —  Codfish  tongues 
form  a  dainty  dish  for  breakfast  or  served  as 
an  entree.  Take  a  dozen  fine,  fresh  codfish 
tongues,  and  wash  them  in  cold  water. 
Cover  them  with  cold  water,  add  the  juice  of 
half  a  lemon,  a  dozen  pepper  corns,  half  an 
onion  and  a  tablespoonful  of  salt.  Let  the 
water  come  slowly  to  the  boiling  point,  and 
simmer  five  or  six  minutes.  Drain  them 
from  the  water,  dip  them  in  the  yolk  of  egg; 
roll  them  in  fine  breadcrumbs,  and  fry  for 
two  minutes  In  boiling  fat.  Or  dip  them, 
one  by  one,  into  milk,  roll  in  flour,  and  fry 
in  a  tablespoonful  of  melted  butter,  cooking 
them  but  a  few  minutes. 
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Hints  to  Housekeepers. 
A  drop  of  oil  and  a  feather  will  do  away 
with  the  creaking  in  a  door  or  creaking 
chair. 

When  milk  is  used  in  tumblers,  wash 
them  first  in  cold  water;  afterward  rinse  in 
hot  water. 

A  little  flour  dredged  over  a  cake  before 
icing  it  will  keep  the  icing  from  spreading 
and  running  off. 

Never  enter  a  sick  room  in  a  state  of  per 
spiration,  as  the  moment  you  become  cool 
your  pores  absorb. 

When  anything  is  spilled  or  bolls  over  on 
the  stove,  the  bad  odor  may  be  counter 
acted  by  sprinkling  a  little  salt  upon  it. 

Do  not  approach  contagious  disease  with 
an  empty  stomach,  nor  sit  between  the  sick 
and  the  fire,  because  the  heat  attracts  the 
vapor.  Preventives  are  preferable  to  pill  or 
powder. 

It  is  much  better  to  keep  tea  and  coffee  in 
glass  fruit  jars,  with  tightly  screwed  tops, 
than  in  tin  boxes.  The  flavor  Is  easily 
spoiled  by  the  vicinity  of  any  articles  of  pro- 
nounced odor,  such  as  cheese  or  bacon. 

A  handsome  cover  for  a  piano  may  be 
made  by  using  a  square  of  plain  satin,  with 
border  12  or  15  inches  wide,  of  gold  or  silver 
wrought  satin.  A  center  of  pale  gray,  or  a 
plain  yellow  center,  with  gold-wrought 
border,  is  very  effective. 

Iron  rust  may  be  readily  removed  by 
drawing  the  affected  spot  over  a  board  so 
that  it  will  lie  smooth,  covering  it  with  salt, 
and  squeezing  on  lemon  juice  till  a  sort  of 
paste  is  formed.  Of  course  a  subsequent 
thorough  rinsing  is  necessary.  Cream  of 
tartar  will  also  remove  the  stain  if  a  small 
quantity  be  tied  into  the  stained  part  and 
boiled  In  clear  water. 

In  many  cases  of  illness,  toast  water  is 
recommended  by  physicians.  Stale  bread 
should  be  toasted  until  as  brown  as  possible 
without  burning.  Break  in  small  pieces, 
put  into  a  pitcher  and  pour  on  about  a  pint 
more  of  boiling  water  than  is  sufficient  to 
cover  it.  This  may  be  taken  either  hot  or 
cold,  and  may  be  flavored  with  orange  or 
lemon  peel,  or  some  slices  of  pineapple  may 
be  cut  into  it.  This  is  said  to  be  very  cool- 
ing and  refreshing,  and  may  be  taken  when 
other  drinks  are  not  allowed. 


BARBED 
WIRE. 

LIGHTEST.   STRONGEST.  BEST. 
100  Rods  Weigh  90  Pounds. 

JfSHSn  COPPER  WIRE, 

FOR  ELECTRICAL  PURPOSES. 

8  and  10  Pine  St.,  Sao  Francisco. 

FRAHK  L  BROWN,  Pacific  Coast  Agent. 


Q.REA 


AND  IMPROVED. 
Riding- Walking  Cultivator.  Weeds,  furrows  and 
levels.  No  side  draft.  Convertible  into  a  two-horse. 
Victory  on  every  field.  Prices,  testimonials,  etc. 
MACLEOD  CULTIVATOR  CO.,  Chamber  of 
Commerce  Building,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


  #  THE  *   

LAND  DEPARTMENT 
Bovee,  Toy  &  Co., 

REAL  ESTATE  AGENTS, 

Makes  a  Specialty  of  Strictly  First-Class 

RANCH  &  COUNTRY  PROPERTY, 

For  Sale  or  Exchange. 
LOANS  NEGOTIATED. 

BOVEE,  TOY  &  CO.,  19  Montgomery  St., 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Orange  Grove  &  Peach  Orchard 

In  one  of  tho  best  EARLY  Fruit  Sections  of  the 
State,  together  with  a  nursery  of  Orange,  Lemon 
and  Deoiduous  Trees,  for  salo  at  less  than  Its 
real  value. 
Particulars  of  tho  cstato  by  addiossing 

H.  F.  DBXTKB,  Cure  "Paclflo  Rnral  rre*«." 


160  ACRES  OF  LAND 

SUITABLE  FOR 

OLIVES,  ORANGES,  PEACHES,  etc. 

Only  Ono  and  One-Half  Miles  from  PENRYN,  In 
famous  PLACER  County,  at  tho  prlco  of  $10 
per  acre.   One-half  on  time  If  desired. 
Address  tho  owner, 

FRED  O.  MII.KS,  Penryn,  Placer  Co.,  Cal. 


tkGRHQTESTH0[WELL  MACHINERYw»rks- 

All  kinds  of  tool*.    K»rt  uim  for" 
Adamantine  prof-ess;  cun  tnkoaco 

 I  Artesian  PomDlne RIB* to  work  by  Bfrmm.  Alfttta. 

I.  THE  A M Ell  WAN  W KM.  WOKKN, 


Let  ue  help  you. 
Aurora.  Ill  t 


in  ■  t>allfi 


Tex. 


■  BENNETT  STUMP  PULLER— 9  Sizes 
W^^^^SMstS^^Senne^,  VVeslerville.  0. 
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J?ATRONS  Of  JJuSBANDF^Y. 
Random  Thoughts. 

By  A.  P.  Roache,  W.  M.  8.  Q.  of  California. 

Play  well  your  part  in  peace  or  strife, 
'Tis  action  gives  the  charm  to  life. 

The  programme  for  the  Grange  Congress 
is  now  in  the  hands  oi  the  granges  of  the 
State.  Changes  and  additions  will  doubt- 
less be  made,  while  names  of  individuals  and 
selections  undetermined  at  time  of  making 
will  be  inserted.  Patrons  desiring  change 
of  place  or  subject  on  programme  can  secure 
the  substitution  by  addressing  the  master's 
office  and  stating  the  desired  change,  which 
will  be  made  whenever  feasible. 

No  one  need  hesitate  to  visit  the  Fair  be- 
cause it  has  been  said  by  a  few  people  who 
visited  it  before  it  was  half  completed  that  it 
was  not  worth  going  to  see.  Now  in  its 
fall-orbed  splendor,  it  challenges  the  admira- 
tion of  all  lovers  of  the  artistic  and  beauti- 
ful. Even  its  gambling  dens— those  lairs  of 
iniquity  seemingly  inseparable  from  all 
public  enterprises — are  above  par  in  their 
appointments,  and  so  cunningly  and  inno- 
cently arranged  are  some  of  their  swindling 
devices  that  it  would  be  well  for  all  to  have 
a  care,  or  even  our  best  citizens  may  be  lured 
into  a  wild  chase  after  chance,  with  the 
chances  all  in  favor  of  the  proprietor.  A 
word  to  the  wise,  etc. 

This  season  promises  to  be  one  of  cease- 
less activity  in  grange  work;  and,  with  a 
veteran  army  of  State  and  county  deputies, 
past  masters,  State  officers  and  the  National 
Lecturer,  supported  by  a  heavy  reserve  force 
of  earnest,  honest,  thoughtful  men  and 
women  unitedly  seeking  and  faithfully  striv- 
ing for  the  advancement  and  betterment  of 
life  along  all  the  avenues  of  existence  and 
effort,  it  can  only  be  a  matter  of  a  short  time 
till  no  one  will  question  that  the  grange  is  In 
its  proper  place — the  recognized  head  of  the 
organized  farmers  of  California. 

When  the  roses  bow  and  blossom  in  the  breeze  of 
early  spring, 

And  the  swallow,  bee  and  butterfly  speed  forth  on 
joyous  wing; 

When  the  flowers  from  every  quarter  add  their  per- 
fume and  their  charm, 
Why  'tis  heaven  brought  to  mortal's  doors  who  live 
upon  a  farm. 

The  grange  is  not  striving  for  spoils,  but 
for  homes;  not  for  dollars,  but  for  hearts; 
not  for  muscle,  but  for  manhood  and  woman- 
hood; not  for  sin  and  crime  and  sorrow,  but 
for  morality,  purity  and  happiness.  These 
qualities  ought  to  commend  it  to  every 
thinking  individual,  and  we  believe  it  to  be 
the  solemn  duty  of  every  farmer  to  secure 
for  himself  and  his  family  an  abundance  of 
fruit  from  this  tree  of  perpetual  existence 
and  boundless  knowledge. 

Every  plant,  every  flower  and  every  tree 
has  a  place  in  nature  which  it  fills  to  perfec- 
tion. All  animals  except  man  do  the  same. 
Have  you,  dear  reader,  ever  paused  to  in- 
quire why  that  which  should  be  the  most 
perfect  is  the  most  imperfect,  and  that  in- 
stinct yields  so  much  better  results  than 
reason?  It  is  because  all  other  things  take 
their  places  under  the  laws  of  fitness,  while 
man  ignoring  these  very  laws,  which  would 
render  him  the  acme  of  perfection,  takes  his 
by  blind  chance.  Would  it  not  be  well  to 
pay  some  attention  to  these  things  that  we 
may  save  our  children,  if  not  ourselves,  from 
a  life  of  misapplied  effort  and  Its  consequent 
unhappiness?  Straws  show  which  way  the 
wind  blows,  and  "Man,  know  thyself"  is 
no  idle  thought. 

The  committee  having  under  considera- 
tion the  proposed  transportation  plan  of  Mr. 
D.  Lnbln  will  render  their  report  thereon 
at  the  Grange  Congress. 

The  Reception  Committee  to  serve  daring 
the  Grange  Congress  is  requested  to  for- 
mally organize  by  electing  a  chairman  and 
secretary  in  order  that  its  work  may  be 
methodically  conducted  and  a  report  made. 
The  committee  can  meet  either  at  Social 
Hall  or  the  reception  room  in  the  Agricul- 
tural Building. 

From  the  middle  of  April  until  the  last  of 
May  the  grange  campaign  will  be  poshed 
with  vigor.  Masters  of  subordinate  granges 
will  do  well  to  brush  up  In  the  work  a  little 
and  keep  a  lookout  for  the  National  Grange 
Lecturer,  whose  dates  will  soon  be  an- 
nounced.   

The  Secretary's  Column. 
The  executive  committee  met  pursuant  to 
call  at  the  office  of  Bro.  A.  T.  Dewey, 
220  Market  street,  San  Francisco,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  worthy  master  at 
10:30  A.  M.  Present,  Worthy  Master  A.  P. 
Roache,  Executive  Committeemen  B.  Ft 
Walton,  G.  P.  Loucks,  Cyrus  Jones,  Secre- 
tary Don  Mills.    Visiting  brothers  present, 


Past  Masters  S.  T.  Coulter  and  W.  L.  Over- 
hiser,  Past  State  Lecturer  J.  D.  Huffman, 
ex-Secretaries  Amos  Adams  and  A.  T. 
Dewey;  also  Bros.  E.  Greer  and  D.  Lubin 
of  Sacramento  Grange. 

Minutes  of  last  meeting  read  and  approved 
as  read. 

The  first  order  of  business  taken  up  was 
the  reading  of  the  communication  of  the 
worthy  lecturer  of  National  Grange,  stating 
the  time  he  would  probably  start  for  and  ar- 
rive in  the  State. 

Communications  from  subordinate  granges 
were  read,  naming  members  from  their  sev- 
eral granges  to  act  on  the  reception  commit- 
tee at  the  grange  congress.  (List  published 
in  my  last  week's  column.) 

Bro.  E.  Greer,  chairman  of  the  special 
committee  appointed  at  the  last  session  of 
State  Grange  to  examine  into  what  is  known 
as  Mr.  D.  Lubin's  "  novel  plan  of  transpor- 
tation," submitted  a  written  report,  suggest- 
ing that  the  committee  be  again  called  to 
consider  Mr.  Lubin's  plan,  as  it  has  been 
somewhat  modified  since  the  committee  ex- 
amined it,  and  In  many  respects  made 
plainer. 

On  motion,  the  secretary  was  instructed 
to  notify  each  member  of  the  committee  on 
Mr.  Lubin's  plan  to  meet  at  the  Northern 
and  Central  California  Building,  office  of 
E.  Greer,  Midwinter  Fair  grounds,  San 
Francisco,  Cal.,  on  Thursday,  April  12, 1894, 
at  1:30  p.  m.,  for  a  final  report. 

Each  member  has  been  notified  accord- 
ingly. Committee  took  recess  until  1:30 
p.  M. 

Afternoon  session  was  promptly  called  to 
order  by  the  worthy  master,  all  members 
being  present,  and  communications  read 
regarding  what  the  several  subordinate 
granges  would  furnish  for  the  congress,  re- 
sulting in  the  programme  published  in  last 
week's  Rural,  subject  to  change  by  the  ex- 
ecutive committee. 

Extra  places  have  been  left  on  the  pro- 
gramme for  granges  which  had  not  been 
heard  from. 

Two  Rock  Grange  reports  that  an  address 
and  solo  can  be  had  from  their  grange  (not 
yet  reported  on  the  programme). 

Hon.  E.  W.  Steele  will  prepare  a  paper 
on  the  "  Dairy  Interests,"  health  permitting. 

Hon.  Joseph  Le  Conte  of  Berkeley  cannot 
accept  the  invitation  to  prepare  a  paper  on 
"  Education  in  Relation  to  Agriculture,"  ow- 
ing to  other  pressing  engagements. 

Worthy  State  Lecturer  Goodenough  will 
be  prepared  to  deliver  a  25-minutes  address 
at  the  congress. 

Look  at  the  programme  for  the  grange 
congress  to  be  held  on  the  13th  and  14th  of 
April.  Isn't  it  a  good  one  ?  A  copy  will  be 
forwarded  to  each  grange  In  the  State  for 
perusal. 

The  next  regular  meeting  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  State  Grange  will  be  held 
Tuesday,  April  3,  1894,  at  10:30  a.  m.,  at 
which  time  a  full  programme,  no  doubt,  will 
be  made  out  for  the  worthy  national  lecturer 
while  in  the  State. 

Since  my  last  writing  the  following  granges 
have  reported  for  the  reception  committee: 

Valley — Miss  Annie  Loucks  and  Bro.  A. 
M.  Phaler. 

San  Jose — Bro.  and  Sister  Amos  Adams, 
Bro.  Frank  Dunn  and  Sister  M.  J.  Northen. 

Glen  Ellen — Miss  Lottie  Howard  and  Bro. 
C.  D.  Clawson. 

Merced — Bro.  and  Sister  Bickford  and 
Bro.  and  Sister  Atwater. 

South  Sutter — Bro.  and  Sister  Donaldson. 

Temescal — Bro.  and  Sister  A.  T.  Dewey. 

Two  Rock — Bro.  J.  C.  Purvine  and  Sister 
Rollin  Andrews. 

Woodbridge  Grange  reports  holding  good 
meetings.  They  will  initiate  a  class  on 
March  20th.  On  April  third  will  discuss  the 
question : 

Resolved,  That  we  condemn  the  issue  by  Sec- 
retary Carlisle  of  five  per  cent  bonds  for  $50,000,- 
000. 

This  office  acknowledges  receipt  of  An- 
nual Proceedings  of  1893  from  Massachu- 
setts, Wisconsin,  Nebraska,  Iowa,  Indiana 
and  Connecticut  State  Granges. 

Bro.  A.  T.  Perkins  will  not  be  able  to 
officiate  on  the  programme  at  the  grange 
congress,  on  account  of  other  pressing  busi- 
ness. 

Temescal  will  assist  in  decorating  Festival 
Hall  with  flowers,  etc.,  for  the  grange  con- 
gress. 

A  circular  from  the  office  of  the  worthy 
lecturer  of  the  State  Grange,  containing 
topics  for  discussion  for  each  month  in  the 
year,  also  a  list  of  officers  of  the  State 
Grange,  county  and  State  deputies  and 
standing  committees,  etc.,  will  be  immedi- 
ately sent  out.  File  it  away  for  reference  at 
each  meeting. 

Petaluma  and  Stockton  Granges  have  for- 
warded to  the  executive  committee  invita- 
tions for  the  worthy  national  lecturer  to 
meet  with  their  respective  granges.  No  ac- 
tion will  be  taken  upon  them  until  the  next 


meeting,  April  3d,  when  no  doubt  a  full  pro- 
gramme for  the  worthy  lecturer  will  be 
formulated  and  published. 

Washington  and  Oregon  State  Granges 
have  been  invited  to  be  present  and  take 
part  in  the  exercises  of  the  grange  congress. 

By  the  request  from  subordinate  granges 
for  "  The  Grange  Melodies,"  it  looks  very 
much  as  if  the  grange  congress  will  be  sup- 
plied with  good,  entertaining  music.  I  have 
ordered  a  new  supply  of  these  song  books, 
and  hope  to  be  able  to  supply  all  demands. 

Address  all  communications  for  California 
State  Grange  to  Don  Mills,  Santa  Rosa, 
Cal.   

The  Proposed  Tax  on  Incomes. 

To  the  Editor:— The  proper  adjust- 
ment of  taxation  so  that  the  burden  of  gov- 
ernment may  be  equitably  distributed  among 
the  people,  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  prob- 
lems that  any  government  is  called  upon  to 
solve,  especially  in  a  representative  govern- 
ment and  in  a  country  of  such  vast  propor- 
tions, of  such  varied  climates  and  of  such 
diverse  interests  as  are  found  in  the  United 
States.  Without  attempting  at  this  time  to 
discuss  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  Mc- 
Kinley  or  the  Wilson  tariff  bills,  the  imper- 
fections of  either  or  of  both  would  be  as 
nothing  when  compared  to  that  hideous 
monster  "  free  trade,"  which,  if  ever  adopted, 
would  be  the  opening  of  Pandora's  box, 
whence  would  come  all  imaginable  and  un- 
imaginable deformities  and  monstrosities,  to 
afflict  the  farmers  and  other  laboring  classes 
of  the  country.  It  was  not  an  uncommon 
thing  55  or  60  years  ago,  when  the  Demo- 
cratic party  was  led  by  that  brilliant,  firey, 
but  erratic  South  Carolinan,  John  C.  Cal- 
houn, to  see  in  Democratic  processions 
banners  with  the  words  "Free  Trade,  Sailors' 
Rights  and  Direct  Taxation "  emblazoned 
thereon.  Yet,  while  the  Democratic  party 
was  in  full  possession  of  the  government  for 
many  years  thereafter,  they  were  never  dis- 
posed to  put  those  principles  into  practice, 
and  to-day  there  are  more  protectionists 
than  free  traders  in  the  Democratic  party. 
An  evidence  of  it  is  found  in  their  efforts  to 
pass  an  income  tax  to  protect  the  great 
masses,  and  to  require  those  who  have  the 
greatest  amount  of  governmental  protection 
to  pay  their  pro  rata  of  taxes. 

The  chief  objections  made  against  the  pas- 
sage of  an  income  tax  are,  that  it  is  "  In- 
quisitorial;" "A  premium  on  dishonesty;" 
"  It  will  make  us  a  nation  of  liars  and 
perjurers,"  etc.,  etc.  The  force  of  these 
charges  depends  largely  upon  the  standpoint 
of  the  individual  who  makes  them.  If  he  is 
deriving  an  Income  from  "  ways  that  are 
dark  and  tricks  that  are  vain,"  he  would  un- 
doubtedly resort  to  some  of  the  subterfuges 
referred  to  above.  But  we  protest  against 
his  measuring  other  people's  grain  in  his 
half  bushel.  An  income  tax  is  not  a  new 
thing  in  this  country.  One  was  enacted  in 
1861  and  continued  in  existence  till  1877, 
and  it  was  not  known  to  corrupt  the  morals 
of  the  people.  Some  few  may  have  falsified 
when  giving  in  their  income  and  attributed 
it  to  the  law,  but  such  was  not  the  fact;  it 
was  simply  an  opportunity  to  bring  out  some 
of  the  qualities  that  had  been  lying  dormant 
in  the  individual.  After  16  years'  trial  the 
law  had  become  so  satisfactory  that  its  re- 
peal was  effected  only  by  a  small  majority; 
and  Senator  John  Sherman,  in  a  speech  be- 
fore the  Senate,  declared  it  to  be  one  of  the 
most  just  and  equitable  taxes  then  in  force. 
England  has  had  an  unbroken  income  tax 
for  more  than  a  century  and  derives  more 
than  $80,000,000  annually  from  it,  yet  no- 
body thinks  of  charging  England  as  being  a 
nation  of  "  perjurers  and  liars."    It  has 


worked  so  well  in  that  country  that  not  a 
man  in  all  England  wishes  to  have  it  re- 
pealed. But,  says  another,  it  is  "  Inquisi- 
torial." Can  it  be,  or  is  it  possible  to  be,  as 
inquisitorial  as  the  questions  asked  under 
the  present  property-tax  law,  which  are: 
"  How  much  money  have  you  on  hand  or  in 
bank  ?"  "  What  is  the  amount  of  solvent 
debts  due  yon  ?"  "  What  is  the  amount  of 
your  indebtedness  not  secured  by  mortgage?" 
"  Do  you  hold  any  property  in  trust  for 
others  ?"  "  Has  your  wife  got  a  watch — is  it 
gold  or  silver  ?"  etc.  Compare  these  ques- 
tions with  those  asked  of  a  straight  man  un- 
der the  income  law:  "  What  Is  the  amount 
of  your  income  ?"  "  From  what  source  did 
you  derive  your  income  ?''  There  is  nothing 
inquisitorial  in  these  questions,  as  there  Is 
not  a  man  in  the  United  States  pursuing  a 
lawful  calling  whose  neighbors  as  well  as  the 
newspapers  do  not  know  the  source  of  his 
income,  and  in  answering  the  questions  he 
simply  repeats  what  every  intelligent  person 
knows. 

A  leading  San  Francisco  newspaper  re- 
cently published  some  very  interesting  sta- 
tistics of  the  wealth,  the  annual  and  daily 
income  of  57  millionaires  in  the  city  of 
New  York  whose  aggregate  yearly  income 
is  over  $89,000,000.  From  these  statistics 
we  have  formulated  the  following  table  : 
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This  table  could  be  continued  almost  in- 
definitely, as  men  with  colossal  fortunes  are 
very  numerous  in  the  United  States.  John 
D.  Rockfeller  made  his  money  in  oil  specula- 
tion and  combination.  W.  W.  Astor  ($120,- 
000,000)  inherited  his  fortune  through  inter- 
mediate generations — an  easy  way,  you  will 
say,  of  becoming  rich.  He  has  recently 
shaken  the  dust  of  republican  government 
from  his  garments,  and  is  now  living  In 
England,  which  is  "  more  nobby,  you 
know."  J  ay  Gould  estate  ($  1 00,000,000)  was 
made  by  speculation  in  Wall  street  in  tele- 
graph and  railroad  combinations. 

AH  of  the  57  individuals  named  in  the 
article  referred  to  are  engaged  in  specula- 
tions in  business,  or  own  property  the  nature 
of  which  requires  and  receives  more  gov- 
ernmental protection  than  does  the  business 
of  ten  thousand  men  engaged  In  other  avoca- 
tions of  life,  and  should  in  justice  bear  their 
full  share  of  the  protection  they  receive,  and 
there  is  no  better  way  to  measure  that  pro- 
tection than  by  the  amount  of  their  incomes. 
The  idea  that  to  inquire  into  the  amount  of 
a  man's  income  for  the  purpose  of  taxation 
for  the  support  of  the  Government  is 
offensively  Inquisitorial  is  simply  absurd; 
yet  a  large  number  who  desire  to  en- 
joy the  benefits  of  good  government  with- 
out contributing  their  full  quota  are  ready 
when  an  income  tax  is  mentioned  to  bellow 
forth  "  Inquisitorial,"  and  if  asked  why, 
"Blanch,  Tray  and  Sweet  Heart "  parrot- 
like cry  out  "  Inquisitorial,"  which  is  un- 
doubtedly the  best  argument  they  have 
against  a  tax  on  incomes.  Let  the  bill  be- 
come a  law  to  the  end  that  equal  and  exact 
justice  may  be  done  to  the  rich  and  poor 
alike.  Amos  Adams. 

San  Jose,  March  20,  1894. 


ST.  JACOBS  OIL 

Rheumatism. 
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Breeders'  Directory. 


Biz  lines  or  legs  In  this  directory  at  50c  per  line  per  month. 

HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 

F.  H.  BURKE,  626  Market  St.,  S.  F.    Al  Prize 
Holsteios;  Oracle  Milch  Cows.   Fine  Pigs. 


JERSEYS  AND  HOLSTEINS,  from  the  best 
Butter  and  Milk  Stock;  also  Thoroughbred  Hogs  and 
Poultry.  Win.  Nlles  &  Co..  Los  Angeles,  Cal., 
Breeders  and  Exporters.    Established  in  1878. 


M.  D.  HOPKINS,  Petaluma.  Registered  Shorthorn 
Cattle.   Both  sexes  (or  sale. 


PETER  SAKE  <3z  SON,  Lick  House,  San  Francisco, 
Cal.  Importers  and  Breeders,  (or  past  21  years,  of 
every  variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs. 

JBRSB7S—  The  best  A.  J.  C.  C.  Registered  Prize 
Herd  Is  owned  by  Henry  Pleree,  S.  F.  Animals  (or  sale. 

L»  V.  WILLITS.  Watsonvllle,  Cal.,  Blaok  Perch- 
erons.   Registered  Stallions  (or  sale. 


POULTRY. 


J.  W.  POROEUS,  Santa  Cruz,  Cal.,  has  established 
one  of  the  best  equipped  poultry  ranches  on  this 
Coast.  He  has  800  Rankin's  Strain  Mammoth  Pekin 
Ducks,  also  Brown  Leghorns  and  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks.  Write  for  prices  of  what  you  want.  Reference: 
People's  Bank.  Inspection  and  correspondence  solicited. 


A.  BUSCHKE,  Tracy,  Cal.,  Breeder  of  S.C.White 
Leghorns  and  B.  P.  Rocks.    Eggs  (1,  $1.50  per  setting. 


WM.  NILES  St  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  CaL,  Breeders  of 
nearly  all  varieties  of  Poultry,  Dairy  Cattle  and  Hogs. 


CALIFORNIA  POULTRY  FARM,  Stookton, 
Cal.  Send  for  Illustrated  &  Descriptive  Catalogue,  free. 


R.  O.  HEAD,  Napa.   Importer  and  Breeder  o(  Land 
and  Water  Fowls.    Send  (or  New  Catalogue. 


SHEEP  AND  00ATS. 


J.  B.  HOYT,  Bird's  Landing,  Cat.,  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep;  also  breeds  Crossbred 
Merino  and  Shropshire  Sheep.  Rams  (or  sale.  Prices 
to  suit  the  times.   Correspondence  solicited. 


R.H.  CRANE, Petaluma,  Cal.  Breeder  and  Importer. 
South  Down  Sheep;  also  Fox  Hounds  Irom  Missouri. 


SWINE. 


F.  H.  BURKE,  «26  Market  St.,  S.  F.— BERK8HIRES 


MONROE  MILLER,  Elislo,  Ventura  County,  Cal. 
Breeder  of  Registered  Berkshire  Hogs. 


H.  J.  PHILPOTT,  Niles,  Cal.,  Importer  and  breeder 
of  Tecumseh  and  other  oholce  strains  of  Registered 
Poland-China  Hogs. 


J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden,  Cal.  Breeder  and  Importer 
ol  Thoroughbred  Swine.  Small  Yorkshire  Victoria, 
Essex  and  Poland-Chtoa.   Superior  Stock,  new  Prices. 


BBRKSHIRBS  St  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS, 
Best  Stock;  also  Dairy  Strains  of  Jerseys  and  Holateins. 
Wm.  Miles  &  Co.  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Established  1876. 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sao.  Co.,  Cal.— Breeder  of 
Short-Horn  Cattle,  Poland-China  and  Berkshire  Hogs. 


TYLBR  BEACH,  San  Jose,  Cal.   Breeder  ol  Thor- 
oughbred Berkshire  and  Essex  Hogs. 


OHAS.  A.  8TOWE,  Stockton,  Reglst'r'd  Berkshires. 


In  These  Dull  Times 

Ten  Cal  Lai-rely  Increase 

Your  income  by  buying  an  Incubator 
and  engaging  In  the  ohlcken  business. 
Send  stamp  (or  our  catalogue  o( 
Incubators,  Wire  Netting,  Blooded 
Fowls  and  Poultry  Appliances  gen 
orally  Remember,  the  best  is  the 
cheapett.  PACIFIC  INCUBATOR  CO. 
1317  Castro  St.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


-THE  — 


HALSTED  1NGDBAT0R 

COMPANY,  „  . 

1813  Myrtle  Street.  Oakland,  Cal 

Send  Stamp  (or  Circular. 


FB.AXTZ  A. 

SANTA  ROSA,  CAL.  (Care  Santa  Rosa  National  Bank.) 
Importer,  Breeder,  Exporter. 

S.  O.  White  Leghorns, 
8.  O.  Brown  Leghorns, 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks, 
Black  Minorcas, 

Eggs,  $3  per  13.  Send  (or  circular. 


:— SHORT-HORN  BULLS — • 

FOR  SALE. 

From  Best  Milk  and  Butter  Strains. 


My  Cow  was  awarded  First  Prize  In  the  Thrfe  Days 
Butter  Test  at  our  last  State  Fair,  defeating  Jersejs  and 
Holstelns. 

P.  H.  MURPHY, 
PERKINS  CALIFORNIA. 


JACKS  AND  JENNETS, 

Raised  from  Imported  (took,  (or  sale  by  V.  GIANELLA, 
Jaoncut,  Butte  Co.,  Cal. 


WIRE  NETTING  CUT 

,  75  Per  Cent  == 


Under  Manufacturers'  and  regular  list  prices. 
A  still  better  discount  in  large  quantities. 
TOO  CHEAP  TO  BE  WITHOUT, 


SMITH'S    CASH  STORE, 

DIRECT  IMPORTERS,  416-418  FRONT  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

LOOK  AT  THE  PRICES: 

2-INCH  MESH  j  No.  l8,  $2.44;  No.  19,  $1.89;  No.  20,  $1.69  (  2  FEET 

only       \         per  bale  of  150  feet  in  length.  (  wide. 

You  can  have  it  3  ft.,  4  ft.  or  6  ft.  wide,  if  preferred,  the  price 
being  in  exact  proportion;  for  3  ft.  i}4  times,  4  ft.  twice  and  6  ft. 
three  times  the  above  figures. 

Don't  Miss  This  Chance.    Wire  Netting  is  Always  Useful. 


DROP  IT: 


IP  YOUR  BUSINESS  DOES  NOT  PAY 
Chickens  are  easily  and  successfully 
raised  by  using  the  Petaluma  Incu- 
bators and  Brooders.fe  Our  illus- 
trated catalogue  tells  all  about  it.  Don't 
buy  any  but  the  Petaluma  if  you  want  strong,  vigorous  chicks.  We 
are  Pacific  Coast  Headquarters  for  Bone  and  Clover  Cutters,  Markers, 
Books,  Caponizing  Tools,  Fountains,  Flood's  Roup  Cure,  Morris 
Poultry  Cure,  Creosozone  the  great  chicken-lice  killer  and  every  other 
article  required  by  poultry  raisers.  See  the  machi  nes  in  operation  at 
our  exhibit  with  the  Norwalk  Ostrich  Farm,  Midwinter  Fair,  hatch- 
ing ostriches  and  all  kinds  of  eggs.  Catalogue  free,  if  you  want  it, 
write  to  us.  PUT  A  I,  I'M  A    INCUBATOR  CO., 

750-752-754-756  Main  St.,  Petaluma,  CaL 


^IVMlMtlM  ' 


BERKSHIRE  SWINE. 

Prize  Herd  of  Southern  Oalifornia. 

PIGS  OP  ALL  AGES  FOB  SALE. 

SESSIONS  &  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

P.  O.  Box  680. 


LITTLE'S  CHEMICAL  FLUID  NON-POISONOUS 

 SHEEP  X)XF.=  


[EAP  IMITATION'S. 


One  gallon,  mixed  with  60  gallons  of  cold  water,  will  dip  thoroughly  180  sheep,  at  a  cost 
of  one  cent  each.  Easily  applied;  a  nourisher  of  wool;  a  certain  (cure  for  SCAB.  Lit- 
tle's dip  Is  put  up  in  red,  Iron  drums,  containing  5  English  or  tJi  American  gallons, 
and  is  sold  to  the  trade  by  the  English  gallon.  For  the  convenience  of  our  many  cus- 
tomers It  Is  also  put  up  In  one-gallon  packages,  for  which  we  make  no  extra  charge. 
Each  drum  and  package  bears  the  orange  label  of  "  Little's  Dip." 

CATION,  BELL  &  CO.,  Sole  Agents, 

(Successors  to  Falkn Kit,  Bell  &  Oo.| 
NO.  406  OALIPOBNIA  STREET,  SAN  FBANOISOO,  OAL. 


HAYWARD'S 

SHEEP  DIPS 

Hay  ward's  famous  Paste  and  Lid  aid 
Dips  received  the  Highest  Award  at  the 
World's  Columbian  Exposition,  also  the 
Prize  Medal  at  the  California  State  Fair. 
Dips  irom  all  over  the  world  were  ex- 
hibited at  Chicago  and  practical  sheep 
men  pronounced  Hay  ward's  the  best  and 
most  effective  medicine  for  the  cure  of  scab 
and  general  benefit  to  wool, 

CHRISTY  &  WISE, 

General  and  Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast, 

Office-Fifth  and  Townsend  Streets, 

San  Francisco. 


HltHEST  fv. 


f\  INCUBATORS). 


KftVArgNTuimLAFTIRYflU  HAVE  TRIED  IT 
BJnw1'  STAMP  FOR  CATALO6OE  |g 

v*p*&  Book  incubation? sinuses  &c  ^rr, 
^VqhCuumInc.Co  DojWARECrry.Da.LX 


Mforld  s  Fair  Highest  Awards 

j  Medal  and  Diploma 
on  our  INCUBATOR  and| 
BROODtR  Combined. 

'Old  Reliable"  hSSM. 

Ifjouar-  Interacted  in  Poultry,  It  wllli 
j  you  to  Mud  4  orate  In  ttsmpi  for  our  , 
pt«j*  o»Ulofa»,  drtnc  vtlusbl*  potnti 

Poultry  Guitar*.   Ad  draw  X- 

Reliable  Incubatorand  P^-^,9,?',P»ip,°y'-111, 


MRS.  J.  G.  FREDERICKS,  Madison,  Cal. 

B.  PLYMOUTH  BOOK  and  3.  O.  BROWN 
LEGHORN  EGGS  FOB  HATCHING,  AT 
60C.  A  DOZEN.   Also,  TOULOUSE  GEEBE. 
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roopeps 

\a  Dipping 
<3*>s®  Powder 


SURE  CURB  FOR  SCAB. 

PRICE  $16.00  PER  CASE. 

Sole  Agents, 

SHOOBERT,  BEALE  i  CO., 

418  California  St.,  San  Fianoisco. 


HOW  TO  RAISE  TURKEYS  I 


The  numerous  diseases  that  are  usuall> 
prevalent  among  very  Young  Turkeys 
may  be  prevented  by  the  nee  of 

CARY'S  PILLS. 

Send  for  Ctroular. 

E.  FOUQERA  &  CO., 

80  North  William  Street.  New  York. 


BEE-KEEPERS'  SUPPLIES. 

Dovetailed  Hives,  Section!,  Comb  Foundation,  Founda- 
tion Machines,  Extractors,  Smokers,  Hooey  Knives, 
alley's  Traps,  Perforated  Zinc  Honey  Boards,  Shipping 
Cases,  Cans  and  Cases  for  Extracted  Honey,  Bee  Tents, 
ROOTS  GOODS,  and  everything  required  by  the  trade, 
wholesale  and  retail. 

WM.  STTAN.  Ban  Mateo.  Oal. 


MECHAM  &  FRITSCH, 

Importer.  A  Breeder,  of  Red  Polled  Cattle. 

We  have  J00  head  of  Full  Bloods  and  Crossbred*  on 
Devons.  Bulls  and  Heifers  for  sale.  Address  communica- 
tions regarding  Cattle  to  MECHAM  &  FRITSCH.  Peta- 
luma, Cal. 


MECHAM  &  HINKLE. 

Importers  A  Breeder,  of  Shropshire  Sheep. 

The  flock  was  Imported  or  bred  direct  from  Im- 
ported stock.  The  Shropshire  excels  all  mutton  breeds 
for  a  cross  on  the  merino — giving  more  wool  and  mut- 
ton than  that  from  any  other  breed.  Pure  and  Cross- 
bred Rams  and  Ewes  for  sale.  SO  head  of  imported 
Shropshlres  on  hand.  Direct  inquiries  regarding  Shrop- 
shlres  to  MECHAM  &  HINKLE,  Petaluma,  Oal, 


MECHAM, 


Breeder  of  American  Merino  Sheep  With- 
out Horns.  The  only  flock  In  the  United  States. 
When  we  bought  our  sheep  East  24  years  ago,  among 
them  was  a  ram  without  horns.  He  grew  to  be  a  fine 
large  sheep,  shearing  at  2  years  old,  a  12-month's  fleece, 
35  lbs.  of  long  white  wo  ol. 


I  have  bred  from  him  and  his  get  ever  since  and  have 
never  made  an  out-cross  and  never  used  the  same  ram 
but  one  year  on  the  same  flock.  My  rams  at  two  yean 
old  weigh  from  160  to  180  lbs.,  have  a  strong  constitu- 
tion, without  wrinkles,  and  will  shear  on  an  average 
about  26  lbs.,  a  12-month's  fleece,  of  long  white  wool. 
Rams  and  Ewes  for  sale.  P.  O.  Address  Stony  Point , 
Sonoma  Co.,  Oal.    R.  R.  Station,  Petaluma. 
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Also  Steel  Web  Picket  Fenco  and  8tcol  Wiro 
Kence  Board.  Write  for  nlrcuhirs. 
DeKALB  FENCE  CO.,  S3  High  St.,  DeKalb,  III. 

JNO.  WOODLOOK,  26  Beale  St., 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  OAL., 
General   Agents  for  Pacific  Slope. 


STOCK  I£j SCALES 


4-TorL 
U.S.STAI 


$45. 


lARDs  FULLY  WARRANTED 

ir  DellT*r»d  at  row  R.  R.  Station  and  amph,  tin*  sat 
•  build  1  m  sad  UsUn.  aDowad  before  aeoeptaoee. 

OSGOOD  A  THOMPSON,  8inghamton.M.T. 

PORTABLE  PLATFORM  SCALES, 
TRUCKS,  ETC. 

Twenty-five  per  cent  cheaper  than  any  othei  on  toe 
market    Send  for  Catalogue, 

C.  H.  LINDEMANN,  Agent, 

120  KEARNY  STREET,  BAN  FBANOISOO. 

BIS  ETC  DC  DC  SEND  FOR 
KttrtKd  Sample  cop,  of 
CLE ANINCS  IN  BEE  CULTURE. 
A  Handsomely  Illustrated  DCLT  CIIPPI  ICQ 
Magazine,  and  Catalog,  of  Dtt  OUrrLICO 
1  It  I  I  .  '         A.  I.  ROOT,  Medina,  O, 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS  I 
Is  the  Largest  Illustrated  and  Leading  Agricul- 
tural and  Horticultural  Weekly  of  the  West 
Established  1870.  Trial  Subscriptions,  50c  for 
13  weeks,  or  82.40  a  year  (till  further  notice).  DEWEY 
PUBLISHING  CO.,  220  Market  Street,  San  Francisco, 
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March  24,  1894. 


jjGRICULTURAL  XiOTES. 


CALIFORNIA. 

Butte. 

J.  Curtis  makes  the  following  suggestion  to  the 
producers  of  Palermo  through  the  Progress:  I 
think  it  would  be  well  to  call  the  attention  of  our 
fruit-growers  here  to  the  most  important  fact  we 
have  to  deal  with,  i.  e.,  this  is  the  first  year  of  our 
fruit  shipments.  What  we  ship  this  year  and  next 
will,  in  a  large  measure,  establish  the  reputation  of 
our  fruit.  Let  it  be  well  graded,  and  no  culls  or 
poor  fruit  or  damaged  fruit  shipped,  only  as  such. 
We  can't  afford  to  risk  our  reputation  at  this,  our 
beginning,  on  anything  but  the  best.  It  is  cheaper 
to  destroy  such  fruit  than  ship  it.  The  South  has 
learned  this  lesson  at  too  great  a  cost.  Let  us  not 
learn  that  way. 

Oroville  Register:  W.  A.  Rogers  of  Thermalito 
will  this  spring  set  out  five  acres  of  Navadillo  Blanco 
olive  trees,  and  Alex  Bartley  will  plant  five  acres  ot 
fruit,  a  part  of  which  will  be  the  same  varieties  of 
olives  as  Mr.  Rogers  will  plant.  We  are  greatly 
pleased  with  the  continued  increase  of  olive  planting 
in  this  vicinity,  for  the  olive  is  destined  some  day  to 
lead  all  other  trees  in  this  part  of  the  county.  The 
trees  are  long-lived,  free  from  most  insect  pests,  and 
the  oil  and  pickled  olives  will  become  a  food  product 
rather  than  a  luxury. 

Oroville  Register:  We  have  preached  hops  to  our 
readers  to  some  advantage  when  we  see  bopyards 
begin  to  be  planted  in  this  county.  On  Wyraan's 
Ravine,  a  few  miles  east  of  Oroville,  James  Wheeler 
and  sons  own  a  fine  tract  of  land  well  adapted  to 
fruit  and  hops.  They  have  1200  peach  trees,  300 
olive  trees  and  100  orange  trees,  besides  a  variety  of 
other  fruit.  They  are  now  preparing  the  land  and 
getting  ready  for  putting  out  2000  additional  peach 
trees  this  winter.  They  have  recently  set  out  5000 
strawberry  plants  and  have  the  ground  ready  for 
5000  hop  roots.  This  ground  for  the  hops  is  low 
and  fertile  and  can  be  thoroughly  irrigated  during 
the  hot  season.  They  have  raised  a  few  hops  for 
'he  past  four  years,  and,  finding  they  did  exception- 
ally well,  they  have  determined  to  plant  eight  acres 
to  them  this  season. 

Register:  Charles  Henry,  who  lives  west  of  Biggs, 
was  in  Oroville  a  few  days  ago,  and  while  here  ex- 
plained to  some  friends  an  invention  that  has  been 
tested  in  the  vicinity  of  his  home,  and  which  prom- 
ises to  be  a  great  aid  to  farmers  in  the  low,  fiat,  wet 
lands  that  are  difficult  to  work  successfully.  The 
invention  consists  of  one  or  more  plows  and  an  ele- 
vator, all  being  run  by  four  or  six  horses.  A  strip 
of  low  adobe  land  is  taken  and  the  machine  put  to 
work  on  it.  The  plows  cut  a  furrow  and  the  ele- 
vator lifts  up  and  carries  the  newly  plowed  land  as 
far  from  the  furrow  as  desired,  when  it  is  deposited. 
The  result  is,  when  the  field  is  finished,  that  a  series 
of  ditches  have  been  cut,  and  a  corresponding  series 
of  broad  lands  raised.  A  second  plowing  can  be 
done  if  desired.  The  low,  broad  ditches  serve  as 
drains,  and  the  land  raised  becomes  exceedingly 
productive.  Mr.  Henry  sa'd  upon  these  raised 
lands  he  could  grow  fruit  of  nearly  all  kinds  in  per 
fection,  while  vegetables  were  rank  and  very  tender 

Inyo. 

L.  A.  Northrup,  of  the  Inyo  creamery,  publishes 
in  the  Register  the  following  directions  for  the  care 
of  milk  cans:  We  would  respectfully  call  your  at 
tention  to  the  importance  of  properly  caring  for 
your  milk  and  milk  cans  preparatory  to  bringing 
your  milk  to  the  creamery.  Experience,  as  well  as 
the  best  authorities  on  such  matters,  has  taught  us 
that  it  is  impossible  to  make  a  good  quality  of  but 
ter  or  cheese  when  the  milk  has  not  been  properly 
handled  before  it  reaches  the  creamery;  and  one  of 
the  unpleasant  duties  of  a  creamery  man  is  to  be 
compelled  to  return  a  batch  of  milk  to  the  owner  for 
the  reason  that  it  is  sour  or  tainted.  From  the  best 
authorities  we  submit  the  following  formula  for 
cleaning  cans  and  caring  for  milk:  First  wash  the 
can  with  warm  water,  then  with  warm  water  and 
pearline  or  sal  soda,  rinse  with  boiling  water  and 
dry  with  clean  dry  cloth.  Leave  the  lid  off  so  as  to 
let  the  can  air  thoroughly.  Rinse  with  clean  water 
just  before  using.  Strain  the  night's  milk  into  the 
can,  setting  the  can  in  a  vessel  of  cold  water.  Stir 
with  a  tin  dipper  kept  as  clean  as  the  can,  lifting 
the  milk  with  the  dipper  and  pouring  back  into  the 
can,  so  that  the  animal  heat  and  bad  odors  may  es 
cape  as  rapidly  as  possible.  This  should  not  be 
done  at  the  corral;  remove  the  milk  from  the  corral 
as  soon  as  possible,  as  milk  will  readily  absorb  bad 
odors  from  any  source.  Stir  frequently  until  the 
milk  is  cold;  do  not  cover  the  can  tight.  Do  not 
strain  the  morning's  milk  in  with  the  night's  milk  if 
it  can  be  avoided;  if  not,  cool  the  morning's  milk  be- 
fore adding  it. 

Kings. 

Bee  farmers,  representing  the  ownership  of  2500 
stands,  met  last  week  and  organized  an  association 
with  the  following  officers:  J.  H.  Hart,  president; 
R.  E.  Zimmerman  and  Jos.  Flory,  vice-presidents; 
J.  T.  Flory,  secretary;  H.  M.  Orr,  treasurer. 
Among  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  meeting  were 
the  following:  Resolved,  That  the  association  en- 
dorses the  actions  of  the  California  State  Bee- 
Keepers'  Association  at  its  meeting  held  in  Los  An- 
geles in  January,  1894,  especially  the  action  of  that 
body  in  regard  to  establishing  a  uniform  tare  on 
honey  cases,  and  the  packing  of  honey  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  may  reach  the  consumer  in  the  orig- 
inal package;  and  be  it  further  Resolved,  That  we 
recommend  each  member  of  this  association  to  be- 
come a  member  of  the  National  Bee- Keepers' 
Union;  and  be  it  further  Resolved,  That  we  take 
steps  to  have  a  foul  brood  inspector  appointed  for 
each  county  represented  in  this  association,  said  in- 
spector to  have  full  power  to  act  in  all  foul  brood 
cases,  according  to  the  laws  enacted  by  the  Legisla- 
ture of  this  State;  and  be  it  further  Resolved,  That 
this  association  recommends  to  each  member  that  he 
place  a  label  or  stamp  on  each  case  he  sends  out, 
with  his  name  and  address,  also  guaranteeing  the 
purity  of  the  honey  in  each  package.  The  name  of 
the  new  organization  is  "Central  California  Bee- 
Keepers'  Association."  Meetings  are  to  be  held  the 
first  Monday  of  each  quarter. 

The  Hanford  Sentinel  has  the  following  in  ex- 
planation why  the  Lucerne  Vineyard  Company  has 
not  gone  into  the  Raisin  Exchange:  The  matter  of 
the  Lucerne  Vineyard  Company  not  going  into  the 


Kings  County  Raisin  Exchange  should  not  be  a 
discouragement  to  the  formation  of  the  Exchange. 
Everybody  knows  that  the  Lucerne  vineyard  is  sec- 
ond to  none  in  quality  of  its  product  and  that  its 
motto  is,  the  best  grade  and  best  prices.  For  this 
reason  it  promotes  every  interest  of  the  business, 
and  an  Exchange  need  fear  no  damaging  competi- 
tion from  it.  It  is,  in  fact,  an  Exchange  by  itself, 
encouraging  good  packing  and  good  prices  for  the 
raisin  product.  What  hurts  the  raisin  business  are 
those  small  growers  who  have  not  the  power,  unor- 
ganized, to  properly  handle  their  products  for  the 
best  results  and  their  goods  go  on  the  market  as  a 
sacrifice,  brought  on  by  force  of  circumstances. 

Los  Angeles. 

The  Pomona  Progress  prints  a  letter  from  Denver 
showing  that  the  Earl  Fruit  Company  is  selling 
oranges  in  that  market  at  losing  prices,  presumably 
for  the  purpose  of  breaking  up  the  co-operative  ex- 
changes. The  Progress  adds :  "It  has  never  been 
supposed  that  the  iruit-buyers  were  in  the  business 
for  their  health,  and  when  they  voluntarily  and 
knowingly  throw  away  money  they  have  an  object 
in  view  in  doing  so.  Mr.  Earl  said  last  fall  that 
he  was  not  opposed  in  any  way  to  the  fruit  ex- 
changes, but,  on  the  contrary,  wished  them  success. 
The  orange-growers  of  this  locality  have  tried  hard 
to  see  how  the  policy  of  the  Earl  company,  in  thus 
spending  money  to  underbid  the  exchanges  in  the 
fruit  markets  and  ruin  the  prices  of  oranges  again 
this  season,  is  going  to  contribute  to  the  success  of 
the  exchanges,  but  they  cannot  see  it.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  see  in  the  success  of  the  Earl  company's 
apparent  policy  the  slaughter  of  the  orange  crop 
this  season,  the  possible  disorganization  of  the  fruit 
exchanges,  and  the  orange-growers  placed  again  at 
the  mercy  of  the  commission  men  with  prospects  for 
future  experiences  similar  to  those  of  last  year.  In 
conjunction  with  this  state  of  affairs  comes  the 
report  that  the  Earl  Fruit  Company  has  contracted 
with  the  Tustin  Fruit  Exchange  to  purchase  all  its 
oranges — about  200  carloads — at  the  exchange 
prices,  as  they  shall  be  fixed  from  week  to  week. 
This  agreement  will  supply  the  Earl  company  with 
enough  fruit  to  carry  on  a  pretty  active  business 
for  a  time.  The  object  of  the  Tustin  Fruit  Exchange 
in  voluntarily  agreeing  to  supply  with  fruit  the  Earl 
company,  now  considered  the  opponent  of  the  ex- 
changes, is  bard  to  understand.  If  it  was  not  ship- 
ping as  much  fruit  as  the  other  exchanges— as  it 
claims — why  did  not  its  managers  bestir  themselves 
and  force  their  oranges  upon  the  attention  of  the 
trade,  as  the  managers  of  the  other  exchanges  are 
doing,  and  thus  secure  orders  for  the  fruit?  Instead 
of  doing  this  it  seems  to  have  abandoned  its  forti- 
fications and  allowed  its  guns  to  be  turned  upon  its 
sister  exchanges.  But  it  is  not  yet  known  here  just 
what  the  arrangememt  between  the  Earl  Fruit  Com- 
pany and  the  Tustin  Exchange  is,  or  what  effect  it 
is  likely  to  have  upon  the  other  exchanges  and  the 
orange  business  in  general." 

Orange. 

Anaheim  Gazette :  Some  beets  raised  by  Mr. 
French  on  his  ranch  down  at  Garden  Grove,  and 
which  were  permitted  to  remain  in  the  ground 
through  fall  and  well  along  into  the  rainy  season, 
show  the  wonderful  sugar-producing  qualities  as 
well  as  the  retentive  character  of  the  soil,  as  prob- 
ably nothing  else  at  this  time  can.  The  beets  were 
planted  April  16th,  dug  the  1st  of  November,  and 
were  analyzed  the  28th  of  February,  when  they 
polarized  20.50  per  cent  of  saccharine.  The  purity, 
we  believe,  was  a  little  low,  but  the  test  amply  dem 
onstrates,  if  any  further  evidence  were  wanting,  that 
we  have  here  the  greatest  sugar-producing  section 
on  earth.  Beets  that  will  polarize  twenty  per  cent 
in  February  are  a  rarity,  sure  enough. 

Santa  Ana  Blade :  It  was  announced  recently 
that  the  Tustin  Fruit  Association  had  sold  their  en- 
tire crop  of  oranges  to  the  Earl  Fruit  Company  at  a 
good  pi  ice.  The  exact  figures  are  not  stated,  but 
they  are  understood  to  be  satisfactory,  and  better 
than  the  prices  so  far  received  through  the  exchange. 
No  doubt  the  association  will  continue  a  member  of 
the  county  exchange,  and  will  maintain  its  organiza- 
tion, the  value  of  which  is  evident  from  the  fact  that 
Earl  has  been  forced  to  pay  a  much  higher  price  for 
the  fruit  than  he  otherwise  would.  Probably  Earl 
thinks  he  can  break  up  the  organization  of  the 
orange-growers  by  taking  the  Tustin  crop  and  that 
of  the  big  Oilman  orchard,  purchased  the  other  day 
at  Placentia,  but  this  does  not  follow  at  all.  The 
organization  of  orange-growers  will  live  if  it  is  prop- 
erly managed,  and  the  only  danger  comes  from 
wilhin.  It  is  true  that  there  has  been  some  dis- 
satisfaction, due  to  the  fact  that  Riverside  appeared 
to  be  getting  nearly  all  the  orders  through  the  asso- 
ciation, but  this  is  probably  capable  of  a  satisfactory 
explanation.  The  Tustin  crop  purchased  by  Earl 
amounts  to  about  225  carloads.  Earl  is  in  negotia- 
tion with  the  other  fruit  associations  throughout  the 
county,  and  the  Placentia  association  expects  to  re- 
ceive a  bid  from  him  shortly.  Theo.  Staley,  the 
well-known  nurseryman  of  that  place,  who  was  in 
Santa  Ana,  said  the  association  also  expected  a  bid 
from  the  Stanley  company  of  Chicago,  and  that  the 
best  bidder  would  probably  get  the  crop. 

San  Diego. 

There  is  talk  of  putting  up  a  tomato  cannery  at 
Escondido.  To  keep  such  an  institution  running, 
it  will  require  from  150  to  200  acres  of  tomatoes,  for 
which  will  be  paid  $6.50  per  ton,  and  at  a  reason- 
able estimate  tomatoes  will  yield  22  tons  per  acre, 
making  a  revenue  of  between  $125  to  $150  per  acre 
for  the  producer. 

Santa  Barbara. 

Santa  Maria  Times:  If  all  reports  are  true,  the 
recently  introduced  "spurry"  {Spergula  arvensis) 
from  France  is  just  what  we  have  long  been  looking 
for,  for  a  forage  plant  on  our  sandy  soils.  It  will 
germinate  in  very  dry  weather  and  will  grow  on 
land  so  thin  and  sandy  as  to  be  utterly  worthless  for 
grain  or  ordinary  grass  crops.  It  is  an  annual  and 
is  highly  prized  in  France  for  food  for  cattle,  hogs 
and  sheep,  and  especially  for  cows  giving  milk.  It 
grows  very  rapidly  and  may  be  fed  both  green  and 
dry.  Six  to  eight  quarts  of  seed  per  acre  is  the 
quantity  sown.  It  germinates  so  quickly  that  the 
field  looks  green  within  three  days  after  sowing. 
This  matter  is  worthy  of  careful  investigation  by  our 
owners  of  sandy  land. 

Nipomo  letter  in  Santa  Maria  Times:  Seven 
inches  the  amount  of  rainfall  to  date.  The  croaker 
is  abroad  in  the  land  and  is  already  predicting  a 


failure  of  crops.  This  is  all  wrong.  Have  faith  in 
God  who  has  promised  seedtime  and  harvest. 
Crops  never  have  looked  better  at  this  time  in  the 
season.  Why  be  discouraged  ?  Frosts  have  ceased 
and  the  fruit  prospects  are  better  than  ever  before. 

Santa  Clara. 

San  Jose  Tree  and  Vine:  A.  Block,  the  great 
pear  grower  of  Santa  Clara,  uses  hundreds  of  loads 
of  stable  manure,  and,  in  fact,  almost  everything 
which  has  manurial  value.  Straw,  weeds,  brush 
and  almost  all  carbonaceous  materials  have  been 
burned  up  in  California  for  a  series  of  years.  We 
believe  it  time  to  call  a  halt  on  such  practice  and 
take  measures  to  get  more  carbon  into  the  soil. 
Stable  manure  does  not  contain  all  the  elements  of 
fertility.  Phosphates  should  be  used,  and  in  many 
cases  nitrates.  Potash  and  lime  are  not  usually 
deficient  in  California  soils,  but  a  little  ex- 
periment will  show  whether  or  not  it  will 
pay  to  use  them  in  certain  cases.  It  has 
been  thought  that  vegetable  matter  as  a 
manure  was  not  favorable  to  the  conditions  of  soil 
which  caused  land  to  endure  drouth;  but  if  well 
plowed  in  aud  decomposed,  the  action  is  really  fa- 
vorable in  this  direction. 

Santa  Clara. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  San  Jose  Board  of 
Trade  the  following  preamble  and  resolution  were 
adopted:  Whereas,  The  ad  valorem  tariff  on  dried 
fruits  as  proposed  by  the  Wilson  bill  is  ruinous  to 
the  fruit  industry  of  California,  in  which  there  is 
more  than  $50,000,000  invested,  thereby  giving  em- 
ployment to  many  thousands  of  our  citizens,  so  in- 
vested upon  the  assurance  of  the  Government  that 
the  industry  would  be  protected  against  foreign 
products  and  pauper  labor;  therefore,  be  it  Resolved, 
That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  fruit-growers  of  Santa 
Clara  valley  that  the  present  duty  on  dried  fruits 
should  be  retained.  C.  T.  Settle,  Col.  Hersey  and 
H.  V.  Morehouse  were  appointed  a  committee  on 
statistics. 

Shasta. 

Anderson  Valley  News:  J.  E.  Hamilton  and  four 
other  men  dug  the  holes  and  planted  999  fruit  trees 
last  Monday. 

Solano. 

Woodland  Democrat:  A  Solano  county  farmer 
tells  me  that  both  the  grain  and  the  fruit  crops  on 
the  south  side  of  Putab  creek  look  well.  There  is 
likewise  a  large  crop  of  candidates,  but  some  of 
them  budded  too  early  and  were  nipped  by  the 
frost. 

Sonoma. 

Santa  Rosa  Democrat:  Col.  W.  P.  Edwards 
mourns  the  loss  of  his  entire  year's  crop  of  olives  on 
his  Penn's  Grove  ranch.  The  trees  were  abun- 
dantly laden  with  fine,  large  olives,  which  were  rip- 
ened and  ready  to  pick;  and  when  he  went  East  he 
left  orders  that  they  be  allowed  to  remain  on  the 
trees  until  his  return.  However,  before  he  arrived, 
unknown  parties  entered  the  premises  during  the 
night  and  stripped  the  trees  completely,  and  Mr. 
Edwards  loses  quite  a  little  sum  of  money  through 
the  theft. 

Petaluma  Courier:  T.  B.  Purvine  of  Two  Rock 
was  in  town  yesterday.  He  is  a  well-known  dairy- 
man who  has  of  late  years  added  the  hen  industry 
to  his  business  with  eminently  satisfactory  results. 
He  has  1200  Brown  Leghorns  and  expects  to  hatch 
6000  chicks  this  year.  Mr.  Purvine  says  that  there 
is  far  more  money  in  hens  than  in  cows,  and  he  pro- 
poses to  enlarge  his  business  in  this  line  as  fast  as 
practicable  henceforth. 

Tulare. 

For  the  past  two  weeks  Mr.  E.  F.  Adams,  man- 
ager of  the  State  Fruit  Exchange,  has  been  at  work 
in  Tulare  county  holding  meetings  in  all  the  local 
centers  of  the  fruit  industry.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  the  county  be  divided  into  six  fruit  districts, 
namely,  Visalia,  Tulare,  Porterville,  Farmersville, 
Traver  and  Orosi,  and  that  each  of  these  districts 
organize  a  local  exchange  to  co-operate  as  one 
county  exchange, 

Tulare  Register:  There  is  a  difference  between 
good  wheat  and  poor  wheat,  even  for  seed.  L. 
Weaver  brought  into  town  some  seed  wheat  the 
other  day  that  averaged  263  pounds  to  the  sack. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  difference  between  that  sort 
of  wheat  and  wheat  that  goes  135  to  140  pounds  to 
the  bag,  but  it  costs  the  same  to  produce  it. 

Ventura. 

Venturian  :  While  it  is  difficult,  in  view  of  long- 
prevailing  conditions,  to  disguise  the  fact  of  the 
seriousness  of  the  situation  should  the  customary 
rainfall  fail  us  altogether,  yet  right  at  this  time  there 
is  nothing  to  alarm  the  producers  of  Ventura  county 
concerning  present  prospects  for  a  fruitful  harvest 
of  horticultural  and  agricultural  products.  We 
have  conversed  with  some  of  our  leading  bean- 
growers  and  orchardists,  and  the  prevailing  ex- 
pression seems  to  be  that  the  soil  was  never  in  better 
condition  than  at  the  present  time.  It  is  true  that 
the  unusual  low  temperature  has  retarded  the  prog- 
ress of  fruit,  and  yet  there  is  nothing  discouraging 
in  the  appearance  of  the  fruit  trees.  While  the 
process  of  budding  and  blooming  is  slow,  there  is 
promise  of  a  magnificent  crop — IF — and  upon  that 
little  "if  "  hangs  our  prospects  for  success  or  failure 
in  realizing  our  hopes  of  an  abundant  harvest,  now 
so  full  of  promise.  If  it  rains  within  the  next  20 
days  all  will  be  well;  if  the  rainfall  fails  us,  crops, 
while  they  will  not  be  a  total  failure,  will  be  very 
light.  The  stock  interests  have  already  suffered 
much  from  the  shortage  of  feed,  but  there  is  yet 
time  to  save  this  industry  from  more  serious  results. 

Yolo. 

Knight's  Landing  letter  in  Woodland  Democrat  : 
The  tule  farmers  are  studying  the  stage  of  the  river 
very  closely.  Every  fall  of  an  inch  decreases  the 
danger  of  the  farther  spread  of  sipage  water.  It  is 
predicted  that  the  crop  of  vegetables  along  the  river 
will  be  several  days  later  than  they  were  last  year. 
We  hope  these  predictions  will  prove  to  be  false 
alarms,  as  the  early  crop  gets  the  cream  of  the 
market. 

Winters  letter  in  Woodland  Democrat:  A  fright- 
ful discovery  was  made  on  Henry  Seaman's  stock 
range,  six  miles  west  ot  this  place,  Monday,  by  his 
vaquero,  Cole  Smith.  While  Smith  was  looking  for 
some  horses  on  the  extreme  west  side  of  the  range 
near  the  old  Spanish  watering  place,  just  below 


Finger  Rock,  he  discovered  the  three-year-old  colt 
of  Charley  Barnhart,  of  Dixon,  all  torn  to  pieces. 
Upon  close  examination  the  ground  and  brush,  and 
the  scratches  upon  the  colt's  head  and  legs,  showed 
that  a  death  struggle  had  taken  place  between  the 
colt  and  a  lion.  This  is  a  rare  thing  for  this  section 
of  the  country,  but  a  large  lion  has  been  frequently 
seen  in  that  locality. 


f*4  ■       Turkey  red  on  cotton 

YfMI  I  111 P  in  tii»i»..iiirr1™-,i.iii 

■  law  J  W    1 1  I  or  wash  out.  No  other 

_  _  .  -  will  dolt.  Package  to 

30  minutesM&'g.w 

wool  or  cotton ,  40c.  Bit;  pay  Agents.  Write  quick  Men- 
tion Uiti paper.  FRENCH  DYE  CO.Vaasar.Mlch 


Nerve 

Tonic 


Blood 

Builder 


60c 

par  box 
•  far  99.50. 


•teecrlptlTi 
p&mpklM. 

'Dr.  WILLIAMS' 
MEDICINE  CO., 
Schenectady,  K.Y. 

end  Brockvllle,  OnU 


MAKE  MONEY 


BY  SAVING  MONEY. 

FARMERS  and  others  who  live  at  a  distance 
from  the  city  can  save  from  ten  to  fifty  per 
cent,  besides  time  and  traveling  expenses,  on 
the  cost  of  supplies,  by-  sending  their  orders 
direct  to  the  HOME  LIBRARY  AND  SUPPLY 
ASSOCIATION.  We  send  our  members  an 
illustrated  catalogue  (250  pages),  with  prices  in 
plain  figures  on  all  goods,  showing  the  saving; 
effected.  We  have  a  large  membership,  both 
in  the  city  and  country,  can  give  first-class 
reference,  and  numerous  testimonials  from  well 
known  people  all  over  the  State.  We  have 
been  in  the  business  five  years,  and  can  guar- 
antee satisfaction.  Those  who  join  us  ttay. 
For  further  particulars,  write  to 

J.  II   WOOD  A  CO..  Managers, 
14  Hnnwoiue  Mtreet  Man  Franelieo. 


Our  Elcotrio 


lattory  ! 


Electric  Suspensory  Free  with  each  Gents'  Belt. 

FOR  MEN,  WOMEH  AND  CHILDREN. 

If  vou  are  suffering  from  the  effects  of  any  NERVOUS 
TROUBLES,  RHEUMATISM,  KIDNEY  DISORDER, 
SCIATICA,  LAME  BACK,  SEXUAL  INFIRMITIES  or 
any  KINDRED  DISEASES,  the  - 

OWEN  ELECTRIC  BELT 

WILL  SURELY  CORE  YOU. 

If  you  will  send  us  your  address  we  will  mail  vou  our 
catalogue,  WHICH  GIVES  HUNDREDS  of  testimonials 
from  people  who  have  been  cured  by  our  belt.  (The  only 
Adjustible,  Reversible  CurreDt  Belt  ever  made.) 
PRICES,  $6  TO  830. 

The  most  powerful,  best  made,  most  durable  and  least 
costly  belt  in  America. 

BEWARE  of  cheap  and  worthless  Imitations.  We  are 
the  original  belt  makers.  None  genuine  except  those 
stamped  with  OUR  NAME  IN  GOLD  LETTERS.  Write 
for  circulars 

We  will  send  by  express  C.  0.  D.,  with  privilege  of  ex. 
animation,  on  receipt  of  91.  If  you  are  not  convinced  It 
is  exactly  what  we  claim  tor  it,  you  may  return  It.  If 
you  keep  it  the  $1  will  be  deducted  from  the  price. 

OWEN    ELECTRIC    BELT  CO.. 
Room  89  819  Market  St.,  Ban  Francisco. 
Academy  of  Scie-ces  Building. 


Hp 


LOOK  AT  THIS  ! 


4  O  yards  of  whlte- 
waehl  g  may  be 
done  In  one 
Hour  by 

WAINWRIGH1  S 

Whitewafbug  MacMoe 

 AND  ■ 

TREE  SPRAYER. 

Mach  ties  at  prices  from 
$3  to  $50 

Seod  for  Circulars  e 
Spraying  Apparatus,  Gar- 
den and  Lawn  Spr  nklers, 
Hose,  &c    Agents  Wanted. 

wm.WalDwrlght. 

14  Hayes  St. ,  Sao  FrancUco. 

Contracts  taken  for  large 
jobs  of  Wniteaahing  and 
free  Spraying. 


FARMERS  .   CHEESE  !  ! 
MONEY !  !  ! 

All  who  have  two  or  more  cows  can  make  Cream 
Cheese  by  a  new  and  simple  process. 
Cost  of  apparatus  saved  In  twenty  days  with  two  cows. 

W.  T.  ARMSTRONG,  Patentee, 

818  Powell  St  San  Francisco,  Oal. 


C1 1  nnn— HALF  INTEREST  insosoacrks  for 

911,  UUU  stock  and  Fruit  Ranch,  with  full  manage- 
ment.  Title  perfect. 

Address  P.  0.  Box  21,  Hoy  wards,  Cal, 
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Epilepsy  and  Errors  of  Refraotion. 

Mr.  Work  Dodd  has  discovered  a  strange 
relation  between  errors  of  refraction  and 
epilepsy.  The  former,  given  a  certain  con- 
dition of  instability  of  the  nervous  system, 
may  excite  the  latter.  In  other  words,  the 
relation  that  errors  of  refraction  and  epilepsy 
hold  toward  each  other  is  that  of  cause  and 
effect.  This  Is  a  most  useful  argument  to  be 
used  in  most  cases  where  people  are  either 
too  thoughtless  or  too  indolent  to  have  their 
visual  refraction  corrected  when  necessary. 
Mr.  Dodd  points  out,  in  addition  to  the  fore- 
going, that  the  correction  of  the  errors  of  re- 
fraction will,  in  combination  with  other  treat- 
ment, in  many  cases  cure  or  relieve  the  epi- 
leptic condition,  and  that,  although  in  some 
cases,  when  the  refraction  error  has  been 
corrected,  the  epilepsy  will  continue,  it  will 
only  be  in  a  modified  form,  in  consequence 
of  other  irritation,  even  thongh  the  error  of 
refraction  may  have  been  the  exciting  cause 
of  the  fits  in  the  first  instance.  Mr.  Dodd 
is  strongly  of  opinion  that  in  every  case  of 
epilepsy  the  eyes  should  be  carefully  ex- 
amined, with  a  view  of  correcting  any  error 
of  refraction  that  may  exist  by  the  use  of 
proper  spectacles. 


TREESJJREES! 

TT  HA8  BEEN  DEMONSTRATED  IN  THE  PAST  FEW 
X  years  by  the  large  number  of  trees  sold  by  me  tbat 
nursery  stock  grown  on  the  river  bottom  of  Sutter 
eountj  Is  far  sujierlor  to  any  grown  In  the  State.  I  am 
prepared  to  aupp.y  In  large  or  small  quantities: 

Bartlett  Pears,  Flams  and  Prunes 

On  Myrabalan  Plum  Roots, 
-mo- 

Cherries,  Peaches,  Apricots,  Apple,  Almond 
Trees.  Etc. 

8peclal  Rates  on  Large  Orders. 
Send  for  Price  List  for  1893-91. 

James  T.  Bogue,  Marysvllle,  Cal 


The  proposed  compromise  between  the 
Bear  Valley  receivers  and  landowners  in 
Alessandro  irrigation  district  has  not  yet 
been  consummated,  and  the  injunction  is 
still  in  force  restraining  the  collector  of  the 
district  from  selling  the  land  for  delinquent 
taxes  levied  to  pay  interest  on  $765,000 
bonds  of  the  district  which  were  transferred 
to  the  Bear  Valley  Company.  The  hitch 
seems  to  be  caused  by  the  desire  on  the 
part  of  Moreno  and  Alessandro  property 
owners  to  have  some  positive  assurance  that 
the  Bear  Valley  Company  will  fully  carry 
out  its  contract  to  place  water  on  their  lands 
Lyman  Evans,  one  of  the  attorneys  for  the 
parties  who  secured  the  injunction,  states 
that  he  does  not  believe  the  people  of  the 
district  would  agree  to  pay  the  interest  un 
less  they  bad  positive  assurance  that  this 
money,  together  with  the  $25,000  due  as 
taxes  on  Bear  Valley  land  in  the  district 
would  be  at  once  applied  to  completing  the 
water  system.  Two  representatives  of  the 
English  stockholders  were  at  Riverside  on 
recently,  and  went  to  Alessandro  to  tr> 
to  effect  the  desired  compromise. 


The  good  man  quietly  discharges  his  duty 
and  shuns  ostentation;  the  vain  man  con 
siders  every  deed  lost  that  is  not  publicly 
displayed.  The  one  is  intent  upon  realities, 
the  other  upon  semblance;  the  one  aims  to 
be  good;  the  other  to  appear  so. — Robert 
Hall.   

Go  For  the  Gopher  ! 

In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Press  some  attention  was 
called  to  the  destructive  work  that  is  yearly  accom 
plished  by  squirrels,  gophers,  crows  and  similar 
pests.  As  a  matter  of  course,  many  farmers  are 
familiar  with  the  facts  tberin  set  forth,  nearly  all 
having  met  with  more  or  less  loss  and  annoyance 
through  their  depredations.  But  as  the  season 
timely  for  a  crusade  against  these  robbers,  it  is 
thought  well  to  ofter  some  further  remarks  as  to  the 
best  means  by  which  the  crusude  may  be  carried  on 
to  the  successful  and  complete  destruction  of  the 
common  enemy.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  these 
little  animals  are  extremely  sensitive  and  equally 
wily  in  the  manner  of  selecting  their  food.  Conse 
quently,  the  difficulty  of  inducing  them  to  take  a 
poison  of  any  kind  is  not  lightly  overcome. 

Traps  of  various  ingenious  designs  have  for  years 
been  tried  with  but  little  success,  as  have  also  dif- 
ferent plans  for  fumigating,  smoking,  inundating 
shooting,  digging,  etc.    Of  course,  poisoning  hai 
met  with  more  or  less  success;  but,  as  a  rule,  it  has 
not  been  presented  to  the  fastidious  little  epicures  in 
a|sufficiently  attractive  form,  or  its  quality  has  been 
poor,  and  it  has  failed  to  stand  the  test  of  exposure 
to  weather  and  earth  absorption  that  it  must  neces- 
sarily be  subjected  to  when  scattered  in'  their  run 
ways.    As  a  result,  most  attempts  in  this  direction 
have  proved  expensive  and  have  been  abandoned 
As  has  before  been  stated,  it  was  to  obviate  these 
difficulties  that  the  researches  and  experiments  of 
Wakelee  &  Co.,  the  well  known  chemists  of  this 
city,  were  begun  some  fifteen  years  ago.    The  prin 
cipal  points  to  be  attained  were:    1st.  A  poison 
that,  when  taken,  would  prove  sure  death.  2d. 
poison  that  gophers,  crows,  squirrels  and  their  kind 
would  find  so  much  to  their  taste  that,  instead  of 
rejecting  it,  they  would  seek  it  and  greedily  devour 
it  when  found.    3d.  Put  up  in  a  form  that  would  be 
easy  to  ship,  as  well  as  convenient  and  safe 
haddle.    4th.  At  a  cost  that  would  make  the  artic' 
very  much  cheaper  than  anything  of  the  kind  ever 
before  attempted,  and,  lastly,  of  a  quality  so  endur- 
ing that  neither  time  nor  exposure  would  be  able  to 
deteriorate  it. 

That  Wakelee  &  Co's  celebrated  Exterminator 
has  filled  all  of  these  requirements  for  years  past 
almost  innumerable  testimonials  from  the  most 
trustworthy  sources  bear  ample  evidence.  As  is 
commonly  the  case  when  an  article  placed  upon  the 
market  proves  a  success,  Wakelee  &  Co's  Extermi- 
nator has  been  extensively  counterfeited,  therefore 
it  behooves  the  farmer  who  is  anxious  to  build  the 
largest  an*  deadest  pile  of  squirrels,  gophers, 
crows,  etc.,  at  the  least  expense,  to  be  cautious  and 
buy  only  the  genuine  Wakelee  &  Co.'s  Extermina- 
tor.   Directions  for  using  accompany  each  can. 


Seeds,  Wants,  Etc. 


GRAPE  VINES  and  PLANTS. 

Tokay,  Emperor,  Oornlchon,  Black 
Ferrara,  Black  Morocco,  Muaoatel, 
Gordo   Blanco,   Purple  Damascus, 
$5  and  $6  per  1000. 
BLACKBERRY— Grand  all's  Early  and  Law- 
ton,  $6  per  1000. 
RASPBERRY -Hansel  and  Barton,  $6  per 
1000. 

Ij.  U.  BUTT, 

Penryn,  Placer  Co  California. 


FRUIT  TREES,  ROSES,  PALMS 

—AND  

ORNAMENTAL  PLANTS. 

A  large  and  complete  stuck,  grown  on  new  ground, 
low  prices. 

B.  GILL, 

Twecty-Eiphth  Street,  new  San  Pablo  Ave., 

Depot,  Washington  St.,  bet.  12th  and  13th, 
Oakland,  Oal. 


OLIVE  TREES 

In  Variety  for  Nurserymen, 
Dealers  and  Planters. 

Will  also  contract  now  to  propagate  Rooted 
Olive  Cutting*  for  persons  who  wish  to 
plant  them  In  nursery  spring  of  1804. 

OLIVE  CULTURE  IN  CALIFORNIA, 

Sixteen  pages,  mailed  free. 


Address: 


JOHN  S.  CALKINS, 

POMONA,  LOS  ANQ8L.ES  COUNTY, 


OAL. 


FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 

FRUIT  TREES, 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES, 

GRAPE  VINES. 

SPECIALTIES — OLIVES ,  ROSES,  PALMS. 


SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  AND  PRICE  LIST. 

OBO.  O.  ROE  DING,  Manager. 


WE  SEND  FREE,  BY  MAIL,  AFTER  RECEIPT  OF  ONE  DOLLAR, 
ONE  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  COLLECTIONS  OF  PLANT3: 

12  Rotes,  .... 


1 5  Carnations,    .  . 
15  Chrysanthemums, 
15  Fuchsias,  .   .  . 
15  Geraniums,     .  . 
15  Heliotropes,    .  , 


20  Assorted  Summer  Flow 

ering  Plants,  .  . 
12  Dahlia  


1 2  Coleus,    .    .  . 
12  Climbing  Plants, 
10  Oleanders,  . 
24  Pansies,   .    .  . 


DISTINCT  VARIETIES.      ALL  PLANTS  LABELED.      TRUE  TO  NAME. 

G-rallert  dto  Oo.,  Florists, 

COLjMA,  San  Mateo  Co.,  Oal. 

Send  for  full  list  of  collections. 
Be  Sure  and  Give  Us  a  Trial.  We  Grow  Only  the  Best  Varieties 


OLIVES. 

Missions  and  Nevadillos. 

A  NO.  1  TREES, 

Two-Year-Old,  4  to  6  feet  High. 

Extra,  Inducements  offered  to  intending  buyers  both 
as  regards  choice  trees  and  very  low  prices.  Order  at 
once  or  open  correspondence  with  me. 

J.  E.  PACKARD,  Pomona,  Cal. 


STOCKTON  NURSERIES, 


ESTABLISHED  1853. 


FRUIT  TREES.    FRUIT  TREES. 


Alto  Fine  Stock  of  Shade  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Palms,  Roses  and  Carnation*. 

PLANTS  IN  GREAT  VARIETY. 

Correspondenoe  Solicited. 

E.  C.  CLOWES,  STOCKTON,  CAL. 


NAPA  VALLEY  NURSERIES. 

NEW  CATALOGUES  NOW  READY. 

Fruit,  Nut  and  Shade  Trees.  Grape  Vines,  Etc.,  Citrus  Fruits.  Ornamental  Shrubs, 
Flowering  Plants,  Roses,  Palms,  Bulbs,  Seeds,  Etc. 

Fruit  and  Nut  Trees  propagated  from  bearing  orchards  at  Sausal  Fruit  Farm;  Unirrlgated,  Clean  and  Healthy. 
Do  not  fail  to  correspond  before  making  purchases.    SatUf  totion  guaranteed. 

LEONARD  COATES,       -      -      -      NAPA,  CAL. 


ESTABLISHED  1863. 


FRUIT  c*3 


TREES 


AGENT  FOR  CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  OO 

LARGK  STOCK  OF 

ORNAMENT  A  T« 

AT  REDUCED  RATES. 

.  Kentucky  Blue  Grass,  Clover,  Vegetable,  Flower  and  Tree  Seed?. 

PRICE  CATALOGUE  MAILED  ON  APPLICATION. 

THOMAS  MEHERIN,     -     -     -    516  Battery  Street,  San  Francisco. 

P.  0.  Box  3069. 


OLIVEJTREES. 

ALL  KINDS  OF 

Nursery  Stock. 


Send  and  get  book  on  Olive  Onlture. 


HOWL  AND  BROS., 

Pomona,  Oal. 


Santa  Rosa: 


:Nurseries. 


FRENCH  PRUNES  od  Seedling  Peach,  and 
ROBE  DE  SEBQSNT  on  Myrobolao  or  Marianna, 
REMARKABLY  CHEAP. 
Small  sizes  nearly  given  away. 
A  fine  stook  of  PEACHES,  CHERRIES,  ETC.. 
at  low  prices. 

ALL  WARRANTED  CLEAN,  TRUE  TO  NAME  AND 
RAISED  WITHOUT  IRRIGATION. 

Address  R.  W.  Bell,  Santa  Rosa,  Oal. 


£3.  JT.  BOWSN, 

SEED  MERCHANT. 


Qrass,  Clover,  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds, 
Onion  Sets. 

LARGEST  STOCK  AND 

MOST  COMPLETE  ASSORTMENT. 

Illustrated,  Desorlptlve  and  Priced  Seed  Catalogue  for 
1894  mailed  free  to  all  applicants.  Address 

E.  J.  BOWEN, 

81S  St  SI 7  Sansome  St.,  San  Franolseo,  Cal. 
65  Front  Street,  Portland,  Or. 
or  214   Commercial  St. ,  Seattle,  Wa»h. 


OAK  LAWN 

NURSERY. 

90,000  First-Class  Fruit  Trees 

AT  LOWEST  PRICES. 
MUST  BE  SOLD. 

PLEASE  WRITE  AT  ONCE. 


HARRY   E.  HULBERT, 

211  THIRD  STREET, 

SANTA  ROSA.    -    -    SONOMA  OO.,  OAL. 

TREKS  and  PLANTS. 

A  fine  assortment,  best  variotles,  tree  from  pests  of 
am  kind.  Prnnas  Slmonl,  King;,  Kostraver  and 
wturdoch  Cherries,  Black  California,  Figs; 
Rloe  Soft  Shell  and  other  Almonds,  American 
Sweet  (hestonts  Prsepa' tarlens  Walnuts- 
Hardy  mountain  grown  Orange  Trees.  Our  Oranges 
have  stood  32  degrees  this  winter  without  injury. 
Dollar  Strawberry,  the  best  berry  for  home  use  or 
market.  Address  C.  M.  HILVA  &  SON.  Lincoln, 
Placer  Oonnty.  California. 


LEMON  TREES  FOR  SALE. 

I  have  some  15,000  Lisbon  and  Eureka  Lemon  trees, 
budded  from  my  own  bearing  orchard,  tor  sal  cheap. 

NATHAN  W.  BLANCH ARD,  Santa  Paula,  CaL 
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News  in  Brief. 

— Advices  brought  to  Victoria  say  there 
has  been  an  unusual  snowfall  up  north  and 
that  the  signs  indicate  a  good  salmon  run. 

— Stockton  capitalists  are  seeking  to  or- 
ganize a  company  to  purchase  and  operate 
the  combined  harvester  works  which  were 
recently  sold  under  a  mortgage. 

— In  the  Lakeview  land  district,  Oregon, 
there  are  2,221,000  acres  of  unsurveyed 
lands,  not  including  Indian  reservations — 
and  285,000  acres  are  in  Lake  county. 

— From  reports  presented  at  the  session 
of  the  Idaho  wool-growers,  at  Boise,  which 
has  just  closed,  the  value  of  the  flocks  of 
that  State  shows  a  decrease  during  the  year 
of  $1,500,000. 

— The  Western  Telegraph  Company  bill 
having  passed  the  British  Columbia  Legisla- 
ture, the  new  company  announces  that  it  will 
commence  laying  a  cable  between  the  island 
and  the  main  land  of  British  Columbia  at 
once,  and  will  then  connect  with  the  main 
lines  in  the  States. 

— An  attempt  was  made  at  Butte,  Mont., 
to  reduce  the  pay  of  coalheavers  on  the 
Great  Northern  railroad.  The  men  refused 
to  go  to  work  unless  assured  that  full  pay 
wonld  be  given.  The  strike  lasted  a  few 
hours,  until  word  was  received  from  the  rail- 
road officials  to  put  the  rate  back.  The  men 
smiled  and  returned  to  their  duties. 

— The  Southern  Pacific  Company  put  into 
operation  last  week  its  new  gas  works  at 
Oakland  Point.  These  gas  works  are  on 
the  system  that  has  been  adopted  on  many 
railroads  in  the  United  States.  They  have 
a  capacity  of  12,500  feet  a  day,  and  have 
been  so  constructed  that  by  comparatively 
small  extention  the  capacity  can  be  doubled. 
The  entire  plant  is  new.  The  object  of  these 
works  Is  to  supply  all  the  passenger,  sleep- 
ing and  dining  cars  with  gas  for  lighting 
purposes. 

— Seven  miles  of  the  Bailey,  Or.,  irriga- 
tion ditch  have  been  already  completed,  and 
600  feet  of  the  flume  built.  The  latter  will 
be  2100  feet  in  length,  and  the  ditch  22 
miles.  As  soon  as  the  flume  is  done  it  is 
intended  to  turn  in  the  water,  causing  it  to 
follow  as  fast  as  work  on  the  canal  pro- 
gresses. A  dam  was  constructed  above  the 
ooint  where  the  water  is  diverted  from  the 
Umatilla  river,  and  the  flume  put  down  to 
the  bottom  of  the  channel.  The  prospect  is 
sure  for  an  abundant  flow  of  water  along  the 
canals  of  the  company.  In  three  weeks  the 
water  will  be  turned  In. 

— H.  E.  Huntington  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  Railroad  Company  reports  the  com- 
pany's track  completed  through  the  main  or 
Summit  tunnel,  near  San  Luis  Obispo.  The 
seven  costly  tunnels  are  completed  and  the 
work  of  track-laying  is  going  on  as  rapidly 
as  possible.  The  grading  for  the  road  is 
nearly  finished  to  the  town  limits.  One  of 
the  most  important  things  yet  to  be  done  is 
to  build  a  steel  bridge  across  a  stream  near 
San  Luis  Obispo.  The  material  for  the 
bridge  is  now  on  the  way  from  the  East  and 
will  be  delivered  on  the  ground  within  a  few 
days.  If  no  delay  is  incurred  in  the  con- 
struction of  this  bridge  the  cars  will  be  run- 
ning into  the  town  of  San  Luis  Obispo  by 
the  1st  of  May.  The  Southern  Pacific  Com- 
pany reports  that  the  outlay  for  this  work 
within  the  past  three  months,  and  that  which 
will  be  required  to  push  it  to  completion, 
will  aggregate  $2,000,000. 

— The  annual  statistical  review  of  the 

Pacific  Coast  Lumberman  shows  that  the 
Washington  mills  cut  during  1893,  764,232,- 
912  feet  of  lumber,  valued  at  $10,690280, 
against  1,164,425,880  feet  in  1892;  1,829,- 
528,500  shingles,  valued  at  $2636,011, 
against  1,883,868,750  the  previous  season. 
Oregon  cut  449,036,250  feet  of  lumber  and 
86,486,000  shingles.  British  Columbia, 
76,954,000  feet  of  lumber  and  94,975,000 
shingles.  Montana,  65,003,953  feet  of  lum- 
ber and  10,500,000  shingles.  Northern 
Idaho,  22,120,000  feet  of  lumber  and  13,- 
950,000  shingles.  Thus  the  grand  total  of 
lumber  and  shingle  production  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  for  1893  reaches  4398,407,115 
feet  of  lumber,  valued  at  $17,837,221, 
against  7,937,908,080  feet  for  1892.  Of 
shingles  the  cut  was  2,635,430,500,  valued  at 
$2,927,617,  against  2,182,481,750  the  pre- 
vious year. 

RUDY'S  PILE  SUPPOSITORY  is  guaranteed  to 
cure  Piles  and  Constipation,  or  money  refunded.  60 
cents  per  box.  Send  stamp  for  circular  and  Free 
Sample  to  MARTIN  RUDY,  Lancaster,  Pa.  For  sale 
bj  all  first-class  druggists. 


"  PULVERIZING  HARROW,  CLOD  CRUSHER  AND  LEVELER 


— The  Great  Northern  has  cut  wages  and 
caused  a  strike  at  Seattle.  Car-cleaners 
were  cut  from  $50  a  month  to  $31,  car- 
repairers  from  $55  to  $35,  and  their  foreman 
from  $75  to  $45. 


AGENTS 
WANTED. 


Is  adapted  to  all  soils  and'all  work  for  which  a  Harrow 
is  needed. 

Flat  crushing  spurs  pulverize  lumps,  level  and  smooth 
the  ground,  while  at  the  same  time  curved  coulters  culti- 
vate, cut,  lift  and  turn  the  entire  surface  of  the  soil.  The 
backward  slant  of  the  coulters  prevents  tearing  up  rub- 
bish and  reduces  the  draft. 


and 


Variety  of  sizes 
suitable  lor 
all  work. 


Made  entirely  of  cast  steel  and  wrought  iron 
therefore  practically  indestructible. 

CHEAPEST  RIDING  HARROW  ON  EARTH— sells 
for  about  the  same  as  an  ordinary  drag. 

I  deliver  free  on  board  at  SAN  FRANCISCO  and 
PORTLAND. 

Address  DUANE  H.  NASH,  Sole  Mfr.,  Millington,  New  Jersey. 


GRANGERS'  RUSINESS  ASSOCIATION, 

GENERAL  COMMISSION  HOUSE, 

OFFICE,  108  DAVIS  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Warehouse  and  Wharf  at  Port  Ooeta. 


CONSIGNMENTS  OF  GRAIN,  WOOL  AND  ALL  KINDS  OF  PRODUCE  SOLICITED. 


ALSO  ORDERS  FOR  GRAIN  BAGS,  Agricultural  Implements,  Wagons,  Groceries 
and  Merchandise  of  every  description  solicited. 

B.  VAN  EVERY,  Manager,  T.  R.  BALLING ER,  Grain  Salesman. 


SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  TO 

FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  W'K'S,  FRESNO,  CAL. 


PROTECT  YOUR  TREES 

 WITH  

Gilman's  Patent  Tule  Tree  Protector. 

PATENTED  AUG.  1.  1893. 

Oheapest,  Beat  and  Only  One  to  Protect  Trees  and  Vines  from 
Frost,  Sunburn,  Rabbits,  Squirrels,  Borers  and  otber  Tree  Peets. 

For  Testimonials  from  Parties  who  are  using  them  send  for 
Descriptive  Circulars. 

H3.  F.  OILMAN, 

Sole  Manufacturer  of  Patent  Tule  Covers, 

J20  NINTH  ST.,  SAN  FRANOISOO.  CAL. 


OF  CALIFORNIA. 

■AH  rBASCMCO,  CAL. 

INCORPORATED  APRIL,  1874. 


Capital  paid  up  Sl.ooa.tHM 

BaaarveFaad  and  Undivided  ProOU,  ■  «•,«*« 
IHrldt-nd.  paid  to  Stockholder.  ,.,  IHs.oaO 

OFFICERS. 

A.  D.  LOO  AN  President 

I.  0.  STEELE  Vice-President 

ALBERT  MONTPELLTER  Outlier  and  Manager 

FRANK  McMTTLLEN  Secretary 

General  Banking.    Deposits  received,  Gold  and  Silver. 

Bills  of  Eichange  bought  and  sold. 

Loans  on  wheat  and  country  produce  a  specialty. 


January  1,  1894. 


A.  MONTPELLIER,  Manager. 


Ik*. 


SPRAYING  PUMPS. 

Ours  always  the  best — We  lead  others  follow — Our 
Double  Empire  Barrel  Pump  has  brass  cylinder,  plunger 
and  rod,  brass  valve  seat,  and  brass  spout.  Our 

GARFIELD  KNAPSACK 

is  made  of  heavy  sheet  copper,  concaved  to  fit  the  back, 
with  metal  valves,  and  furnished  with  .the  latest  im- 
proved Vermorel  Nozzle.  The  very  best  Knapsack 
Sprayer  011  the  market.  Our  Little  Gem  pail  pump  is 
all  brass  with  metal  valves,  heavy  hose  and  the  im- 
proved Vermorel  Nozzle.  Special  prices  to  offset  high 
transportation  rates.    Catalogue  free. 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO., 


141   BRISTOL  AVE., 


LOCKPORT,  N.  Y. 


Renders  it  imperative  that  a  Farmer's  acres  give  him  back  the  largest 
\possible  returns  for  the  labor  he  bestows  upon  them.    This  means  labor- 
saving  tools,  especially  such  as  perform  a  variety  of  operations  that 
when  done  by  hand  are  slow,  tedious,  and  consequently  costly  ones. 

>    The  Planet  Jr.  Combined  Hill  Dropping  and  Fertilizer  Drill 

\isa  "Competition  meetcr, "  and  is  but  one  of  an  interesting  family  of  labor- 
\  saving,  and  therefore  money-earning,  tools.  Our  latest  Catalogue  will  tell 
1  you  all  a/iout  the  whole  family,  and  will  give  any  Farmer  valuable  informa- 
tion in  the  line  of  improved  methods  for  cheapening  his  cost  of  production. 
[        IVe  send  this  book  FREE  to  any  address.   A  postal  card  will  bring  you  a  copy. 

i\     „  S.I,.  AI,I,EN&  CO.,  ZZ07  Market  St.,  Philadelphia. 


The  valves  and  work- 
ing parts  of  the  Fulton 
Pump  can  be  removed, 
repaired  and  replaced 
without  taking  the  pump 
out  of  the  well. 

Pumps  fitted  up  for  ah 
depths  of  wells,  ready  to 
put  in. 

Send  for  illustrated 
circulars  and  price  list  to 

A.  T.  Ames, 

GALT,  CAL. 

Manufacturer    of    Punapa  and 
Windmill. 


EPEHRYFLOUK  COMPANY 
SAN  FRANCISCO  DFFICE  22  CALIFORNIA  IT. 
■    ll  ■  '    - 


School  ot  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying, 
'38  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANOISOO,  UAL 
Open  All  Tear. 
A.  VAN  DEB  NAILLEN,  President. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  $36;  Bullion  and  Cnlorlnatlon  Assay, 
$25;  Blowpipe  Assay,  $10.    Full  course  ot  assaying,  $60. 
1.1 


KSTABLlSUK.l)  1KM. 


'  Send  for  circular. 


THBB  WASH. 

OLIVE  3DIi>. 

"  Greenbank  "  Powdered  Caustic 
Soda  and  Pure  Potash. 

1".  "VA7".  J  At  llHON  s*3  CO.. 

Sole  Agents, 

No  6  Market  Stroet,  San  Francisco,  OaL 
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Market  Review. 


San  Francisco,  March  si,  1894. 
Wheat. 

The  San  Francisco  wheat  market  has  been  in  a 
very  unsettled,  not  to  say  feverish,  state  during  the 
past  week.  Ordinary  export  purchases  have  not 
been  very  active,  but  there  has  been  a  big  deal  in 
May  wheat  in  the  Call  Board.  The  Liverpool  quo- 
tations, taking  into  account  freights  and  other 
charges,  do  not  warrant  a  price  here  of  more  than 
95c  per  cental  at  the  outside;  but  a  combination,  ap- 
parently with  unlimited  money,  believes  that  prices 
will  go  up  a  little  later  on,  and  so  has  been  mak- 
ing heavy  purchases  for  May  delivery  at  prices 
ranging  from  present  quotations  up  to  $1.15.  This, 
of  course,  has  some  effect  upon  the  export  market, 
but  dealers,  as  a  rule,  decline  to  give  more  than  cur- 
rent prices  at  Liverpool  call  for. 

The  statistical  situation  in  the  United  States  sup- 
ports the  theory  of  better  prices  later  on;  but  in  this 
year  when  the  whole  world  of  money  and  business 
seems  out  of  joint,  it  is  impossible  to  judge  the 
future  with  any  sort  of  certainty. 

Barley. 

There  is  a  better  feeling  in  this  article  and  holders 
look  upon  the  situation  as  becoming  more  encour- 
aging. Choice  feed  qualities  are  somewhat  scarce 
and  this  fact  helps  to  steady  prices.  We  quote:  Feed, 
7i#@73#c  #  ctl  tor  fair  to  good  quality  and  75 
@76#c  for  choice  bright;  brewing,  8o@87J4c  iff  ctl. 

Dried  Fruits. 

There  is  a  healthy  tone  to  the  situation.  Trade 
is  of  moderate  character,  mainly  on  account  of  light 
stocks.  We  quote:  Apples,  s)i@6c  ft)  for 
quartered,  $%@6c  for  sliced,  and  8(0*90  for  evapo- 
rated; Pears,  4@8c  ^  lb  for  bleached  halves, 
and  3@SC  'or  quarters;  bleached  Peaches,  7@9c; 
sun-dried  Peaches,  5@6c;  Apricots,  Moorparks,  11  'A 
(q)i2%c;  do  Royals,  io@I2c  for  bleached  and 
6@7C  for  sun-dried;  Prunes,  4^0  $  ft)  for  the 
tour  sizes,  4&@454c  for  the  five  sizes,  and  2'A@ 
4c  for  ungraded;  Plums,  4@4J4c  for  pitted  and 
\%  to  2c  for  unpitted;  Figs,  3  to  4c  for  pressed 
and  iJ4  to  ac  for  unpressed;  White  Nectarines, 
7  to  8c;  Red  Nectarines,  6  to  7c  ^  lb. 

RAISINS — There  is  some  movement,  but  not  of 
extensive  proportions.  We  quote  as  follows: 
London  Layers,  75c  to  $1.15;  loose  Muscatels, 
in  boxes,  So@7Sc;  clusters,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  loose 
Muscatels,  in  sacks,  2^  to  2,Hc  per  pound  for  3 
crown,  and  ac  for  2  crown;  Dried  Grapes,  1%  to 
iJic  per  pound. 

General  Produce  Market. 

OATS — There  is  improving  demand  and  dealers 
are  a  little  more  cheerful  at  the  immediate  prospect. 
Arrivals  are  light,  but  there  are  ample  stocks  on 
hand  to  satisfy  all  current  needs.  We  quote: 
Milling,  $l.oo@i.  10;  Surprise,  $1.  ij%@i.2%;  oncy 
feed,  $1.12  15;  good  to  choice,  $i.oa>4@i.io; 
poor  to  fair,  8o@95c;  Black,  nominal;  Red,  nom- 
inal; Gray,  95c@i.os  #  ctl. 

CORN — Stocks  are  of  light  proportions,  while 
quotations  are  firmer  all  around.  Quotable  at 
92  54@95c  #  ctl.  for  large  Yellow,  95c  for 
small  Yellow,  and  $t.07)i@i-i2M  for  White. 

CRACKED  CORN— Quotable  at  $20  50® 2 1.50 
iff  ton. 

CORNMEAL— Millers  quote  feed  at  $20  to  $21 
per  ton;  fine  kinds  for  the  table,  in  large  and  small 
packages,  2K@3#cper  pound. 

OILCAKE  MEAI  Quotable  at  $37.50  per  ton 

from  the  mill. 

SEEDS— Alfalfa  and  Flax  are  both  scarce 
and  firm.  We  quote:  Mustard,  brown,  $2  to 
$2.25;  Yellow,  $2.5o@2.7S;  Trieste.  $2.25(0)2.50; 
Canary,  imported,  $4@4.ss;  do,  California,  — 
Hemp,  3&c  iff  tb;  Rape,  iK@2#c;  Timothy 
6Xc  per' lb;  Alfalfa,  8%@gc;  Flax,  $3@32S  per 
ctl. 

CHOPPED  FEED  —  Quotable  at  $is@i4 
per  ton. 

MIDDLINGS— Quotable  at  $i7@i9  per  ton. 

MILLSTUFFS— We  quote:  Rye  Flour,  3#c 
Rye  Meal,  3c;  Graham  Flour,  3c;  Oatmeal,  4%c; 
Oit  Groats,  5c;  Cracked  Wheat,  3%c;  Buckwheat 
Flour,  5@55ic;  Pearl  Barley,  4@4#c  per  lb; 
Normal  Nutriment,  $3  per  case  of  1  dozen  cans; 
Breakfast  Delight,  $3.25  per  case  of  2  dozen  pack 
ages. 

BRAN— Quotable  at  $15.50(^16.50  per  ton. 

HAY— Prices  of  all  descriptions  keep  regular,  the 
supply  and  demand  being  about  equal.  Wire-bound 
hay  sells  at  $r  per  ton  less  than  rope-bound  hay.  Fol- 
lowing are  wholesale  city  prices  lor  rope-bound  hay  : 
Wheat,  $9@i3#;  Wheat  and  Oat,  $9@i2#;  Wild 
Oat,  $o@ii54;  Alfalfa,  $8@io;  Barley,  $9@io^; 
Compressed,  $8@nK  ;  Stock,  $7®  8  iff  ton. 

STRAW— Quotable  at  6o@75c  per  bale. 

HOPS— There  is  no  representative  business  in 
progress  and  quotations  are  nominal  at  14c  to  17c 
per  pound. 

RYE— Quotable  at  02K@975<c  $  ctl. 

BUCKWHEAT— Quotable  at  $i.is@$t.2o  #ctl. 

GROUND  BARLEY— Quotable  ats16.50@17.50 
per  ton. 

POTATOES— The  market  is  heavily  furnished 
with  supplies,  and  buyers  have  the  advantage  as  re 
gards  prices.  We  quote  as  follows :  Sweets,  750(3 
$1.25  $  ctl;  Early  Rose,  3o@5oc;  River  Burbanks, 
3o@40c;  River  Red,  2O@30c;  Salinas  Burbanks,  75 
@ooc;  Oregon  Burbanks,  5o@7Sc;  Oregon  Garnet 
Chiles,  5o@6sc  iff  ctl. 

ONIONS— Are  advancing.  Quotable  at  $2@2.4o 
#  ctl.  _ 

DRIED  PEAS— We  quote:  Green,  $i.40@i.5o; 
Blackeve,  $i.6o@i.7o;  Niles,  $i.5o@i.75  #  ctl. 

BEANS— Limas  continue  to  advance,  being 
demand.  We  quote  as  follows:  Bayos,  $190® 
2.05;  Butter,  $i.75@i.oo  for  small  and  $1.95®*  ''or 
large;  Pink,  $i.30@i.6a«;  Red,  $2@2.25;  Lima, 


$2.i5@2.25;  Pea,  $2. 25(^2.35;  Small  White,  $2@ 
2.15;   Large  White,  $2@2.i2}4  #  ctl. 

VEGETABLES — Asparagus  is  gradually  getting 
cheaper,  and  lower  prices  generally  are  to  be  ex- 
pected as  the  season  advances  and  receipts  of  all 
kinds  increase  in  volume.  We  quote  as  fol- 
lows :  Cucumbers,  $i@2  per  dozen;  Aspara- 
gus, 7@9C  ^  ft)  for  the  ordinary  run  and  io  to 
12  cents  for  fancy;  Mushrooms,  io@xa%c  ^  ft),  for 
common  and  15  @  20c  ^  lb.  for  good  to 
choice;  Rhubarb,  5  @  6c  iff  lb;  Green  Peas, 
%  5c;  String  Beans,  —  @  -c  ^  ft; 
Marrowfat  Squash,  $15  $  ton;  Green  Pep- 
pers, 30@35c  iff  ft.;  Tomatoes,  $i@$2  #  box; 
Turnips,  75c  #ctl;  Beets,  75c  #  sack;  Parsnips,  $1.25 
#  ctl;  Carrots,  35@4oc;  Cabbage,  5o@55c;  Garlic, 
iK@2j£c  $  ft;  Cauliflower,  6o@70C  $  dozen;  Dry 
Peppers,  10c  iff  ft;  Dry  Okra,  15c  per  ft. 

FRESH  FRUIT— Apples  of  fine  quality  are  in 
demand,  but  poor  stock  is  neglected.  We  quote: 
Apples,  $i.25@$i.75  #  box  for  good  to  choice, 
and  5o@$i  for  common  to  fair;  Choice  Mountain 
Apples,  $i.5o@2  iff  box. 

CITRUS  FRUIT— Prices  steady  under  mod- 
erate receipts  and  fair  demand.  Auction  sales  of 
Oranges  three  times  a  week  are  still  features  of  the 
situation.  Fair  to  choice  Navel  Oranges,  $1.75® 
2.25  per  box;  Seedlings,  1@S1.25;  Mandarin  Or- 
anges, 40@5oc  $  bx;  Mexican  Limes,  $4@4.5o  per 
box;  California  Limes,  $1(3)1.50$  small  bx;$2.5o@ 
3.25  $  large  bx;  Lemons,  Sicily,  $4@5;  California 
Lemons,  $i@i.25  for  common;  $r.5o@2.5o  for 
good  to  choice;  Bananas,  $1.50(3)2.50  per  bunch; 
Hawaiian  Pineapples,  $2.50(5)3;  Mexican  Pine- 
apples, $3(3)3.50  per  dozen. 

NUTS— Trade  is  slow,  with  prices  mostly 
easy.  We  quote:  Chestnuts,  6@8c  ft;  Wal- 
nuts, 6@7^c  for  hard  shell,  8@oc  for  soft  shell  and 
8@9C  for  paper  shell;  Chile  Walnuts,  — @— c; 
California  Almonds,  io@iic  for  soft  shell,  6@7C 
for  hard  shell  and  n^@i2^c  for  paper  shell; 
Peanuts,  3@4c;  Hickory  Nuts,  5@6c;  Filberts, 
io@ioJ^c;  Pecans,  5@8c  for  rough  and  8@ioc  for 
polished;  Brazil  Nuts,  io@nc;  Cocoanuts,  $5® 
$5.50  #  100. 

HONEY — Stocks  are  in  excess  of  the  demand, 
and  prices  are  rather  easy  than  otherwise  at  the  mo- 
ment. Prospects  are  not  considered  favorable  for  a 
large  yield  the  coming  season.  In  such  event,  the 
market  would  be  likely  to  improve  later  on. 
We  quote:  Comb,  io@nc  iff  ft  for  bright  and 
8@9c  for  dark  to  light  amber;  water  white  ex- 
tracted, 5@55£c;  amber  extracted,  4KC;  dark, 
45ict04Kctfft>. 

BEESWAX— Quotable  at  26@28c  iff  ft. 
BUTTER — The  situation  continues  favorable  for 
buyers.  Supplies  are  liberal,  and  the  demand  is 
not  sufficient  to  absorb  the  offerings.  We  quote: 
Fancy  Creamery,  I9@20c;  fancy  dairy,  I7@i8c; 
good  to  choice,  i6@i65£c;  common  grades, 
I4@r5c  iff  ft;  store  lots,  n@i5c  per  lb. 

CHEESE — Prices  are  cheapening  under  liberal 
arrivals.  We  quote  as  follows:  Choice  to  fancy, 
io@nc;  fair  to  good,  9@qKc;  Eastern,  ordinary  to 
fine,  n@i4c  ft. 

EGGS — In  spite  of  a  prevailing  good  demand, 
prices  continue  to  show  easy  tendency,  owing  to 
constant  free  receipts.  We  quote:  California 
ranch.  i5@i6c;  store  lots,  125^(0)135^0  iff  dozen. 

POULTRY — Prices  are  low  all  round,  there  be- 
ing a  glut  of  offerings.  We  quote:  Live  Turkeys — 
Gobblers,  g@ioc;  Hens,  ii@I3c;  dressed  Turkeys, 
8@nc  $  ft;  Roosters,  $3.50(0)4  for  old  and  $5.50® 
6. 50  for  young ;  Broilers,  $3  'A  @5  'A  I  Hens,  $3  'A  @5  %  ; 
Ducks,  $4.5o@6;  Geese,  $i.5o@2  #  pair;  Pigeons, 
$2.25(0)2.50  #  dozen. 

GAME— Arrivals  are  not  heavy,  but  the  demand 
is  slow  and  the  market  has  a  weak  tonj.  We 
quote:  Gray  Geese,  $i.5o@2;  White  Geese,  50@75c; 
Brant,  50@75c;  Honkers,  $2.50(0)3;  Hare,  75c@$i; 
Rabbits,  $i@$i.25  iff  doz. 

PROVISIONS— We  quote  as  follows:  Eastern 
Sugar-cured  Hams,  12c;  California  do,  io@ 
nc;  Bacon,  Eastern,  extra  light,  12c;  medium, 
954c;  do,  light,  10c;  do,  light,  boneless,  nKc; 
light,  medium,  boneless,  io%c;  extra  light, 
sugar-cured,  13&C;  Pork,  prime  mess,  $14 
@i5;  do,  mess,  $17(0)18;  do,  clear,  $1950; 
do,  family,  $22  $  bbl;  Pigs"  Feet,  $11.50  per 
bbl;  Beef,  mess,  bbls,  $7.50(0)8;  do  extra  mess, 
bbls,  $8.50(0)9;  do,  family,  $9.50@io;  extra  do, 
$n@  11.50  $  bbl;  do,  smoked,  10c;  Eastern  lard, 
tierces,  7*A@7*Ac;  do  prime  steam,  a^c;  East- 
ern pure,  10-ft  pails,  10c;  5-ft  pails,  io#c;  3-ft 
pails,  10 Kc;  California,  10-ft  tins,  9c;  do,  5-ft, 
954c;  do,  kegs,  10c;  do,  20-ft  buckets,  9  54  c; 
compound,  7c  for  tierces. 

WOOL— Quiet  and  unchanged  in  price.  New 
clip  is  arriving  and  small  sales  are  reported  of  San 
Joaquin  and  Southern  Spring  at  6@7C  per  pound. 
We  quote  fall:  Free  Mountain,  6@8c;  Northern 
defective,  5@7c;  Southern  and  San  Joaquin,  3@5C. 

HIDES  AND  SKINS— Quotable  as  follows: 

Sound.  Culls. 
Heavy  Steers,  54  fts  up,  iff  ft. 454 @5<=  3&@4C 
Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  fts. 4   @ — c     3   @ — c 

Light,  42  to  47  fts  3#@3&c  254@aKc 

Cows,  over  50  fts  3%@3XC     3   @ — c 

Light  Cows,  30  to  50  fts  3H@3'Ac     2ji@ — c 

Stags  3    @ — c     2    @  c 

Kips,  17  to  30  fts  4   @ — c     3   @ — c 

Veal  Skins,  10  to  17  fts  5   @ — c     4   @ — c 

Calf  Skins,  5  to  10  fts  7   @ — c     6   @ — c 

Dry  Hides,  usual  selection.  7c;  Dry  Kips, 
7c;  Calf  Skins,  do,  7c;  Cull  Hides,  Kip  and 
Calf,  4c;  Pelts,  Shearling,  io@2oc  each;  do,  short, 
25@35c  each;  do,  medium,  40@50ceach;  do,  long 
wool,  5o@75C  each ;  Deer  Skins,  summer,  25c;  do, 
good  medium,  is@20c;  do,  winter,  5c  per  lb;  Goat 
Skins,  25@40C  apiece  for  prime  to  perfect,  io@2oc  for 
damaged,  and  5@ioc  each  for  Kids. 

TALLOW— We  quote:  Refined.  5#@554c;  ren- 
dered, 454@4%c;  country  Tallow,  4@4tfc;  Grease, 
3@4C  per  lb. 

San  Francisco  Meat  Market. 

There  is  abundant  supply  of  all  descriptions  ex- 
cept Spring  Lamb.  Following  are  the  rates  for 
whole  carcasses  from  slaughterers  to  dealers  : 

BEEF  — First  quality,  554c;  second  quality, 
4^@5c;  third  quality,  354@45^c  ^  ft. 

CALVES— Quotable  at  4@sc  for  large,  and  5® 
8c  iff  ft  for  small. 

MUTTON— Quotable  at  s54@654c  iff  ft. 

LAMB-Spring,  io@i254c  $  ft. 

PORK— Live  Hogs,  on  foot,  grain  fed,  heavy  and 
medium,  4#c;  small  Hogs,  stfc;  stock  Hogs, 
454c;  dressed  Hogs,  7(0)7  54  c  #  ft. 


MOWERS.   HAY  RAKES. 

The  Improved  Champion.' 


Greatest  of  Grass  Cotters. 


Self-Operating  Sulky  Hay  Rakes. 

WOOD  OR  STEEL. 


THE  ONLY  MOWER  that  has  a  self-adjusting  cutter 
bar.   The  bar  will  fold  down  as  well  as  up. 

THE  MACHINE  can  be  put  in  or  out  of  gear  easily,  re- 
gardless of  the  position  of  the  wheels. 

THE  ONLY  MOWER  on  which  the  knife  will  ran' when 
the  bar  is  placed  in  an  upright  position. 

THE  ONLY  MOWER  that  can  be  successful ly  used 
among  trees,  stumps,  or  on  very  rough  ground. 

THERE  ARE  NO  CLUTCHES  OR  SPRINGS  to  get  out 
of  order  in  connection  with  the  gear  shifter. 

THE  DRIVING  ARM  gives  motion  to  the  knife  without 
a  single  joint  between  the  gear  and  pitman. 

THE  CHAMPION  is  the  only  Mower  on  which  lost  mo- 
tion can  be  taken  up  without  getting  new  parts. 

THE  OSCILLATING  GEAR  MOVES  only  one-eighth  of 
an  inch  on  its  bearing  at  eaoh  throw  of  the  knife. 

THE  ONLY  BOX  on  the  machine  Is  adjustable  for 
taking  up  wear  and  lost  motion  on  the  parte  driving 
the  knife. 

THE  ONLY  MOWER  that  has  no  frame  or  pitman 
hanging  down  low  in  front,  to  come  In  contact  with 
obstructions  or  bunch  up  the  heavy  cut  grass.  Its 
fitst  cost  is  all  It  costs. 

THE  PITMAN  has  no  swaying  motion,  but  moves  In  a 
straight  line;  consequently  there  Is  no  friction  or 
wear,  and  the  whole  power  is  applied  directly  to  the 
knife. 

THE  CHAMPION  is  a  wide-tread,  light-draft,  noiseless 
Mowing  Machine;  a  powerful  cutter,  easy  for  the  team 
and  easy  and  safe  for  the  driver;  the  most  popular 
machine  In  the  market.  The  pitman  and  gears  are 
warranted  not  to  break  or  wear  out. 


The  Standard  Rake  of  the  World. 


FACTS  FOR  DEALERS  AND  FARMERS. 

Those  who  are  at  all  familiar  with  the  Implement 
trade,  and  know  anything  of  the  reputation  of  the 
different  Hay  Rakes  that  have  been  on  the  market  for 
the  past  fifteen  years,  will  not  dispute  the  claim  that 
THE  TIGER  HAY  RiKE  Is  to-day,  as  it  has  been  for 
sixteen  years  past,  THE  STANDARD  RAKE  OF 
AMERICA,  and  the  one  by  whioh  all  others  have  been 
measured  and  compared. 

As  proof  of  this,  there  are  now  nearly 

240,000  TIGER  SELF-OPERATING  HAY 

BAKES  IN  USE, 

Which  Is  MORE  THAN  DOUBLE  THE  NUMBER  OF 
ANY  OTHER  RAKE  IN  THE  WORLD. 


New  Features. 

For  this  season  the  Tiger  has  been  greatly  improved. 
Hereafter  It  will  be  made  with 

STEEL  SEAT  AND  SEAT  STANDARD, 
CHANGEABLE  OR  DIVIDED  LEVER, 
STEEL  CLEANER  STICKS, 
CONTINUOUS  HEAD, 
SOLID  DUMP  WHEEL  in  center  of  axlo. 

Which  make  It  BETTER  THAN  EVER,  AND  STILL 
FAR  AHEAD  OF  ITS  COMPETITORS. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


WRITE  FOR  SPECIAL  CIRCULARS  AND  PRICE  LIST. 

BAKER  &  HAMILTON 


SACRAMENTO. 
SACRAMENTO. 
SACRAMENTO. 
SACRAMENTO. 


P.  &  B. 


P  &  B. 


SEE  OUR  EXHIBIT  AT  MIDWINTER  FAIR. 

S.  E.  Corner  Manufacturers'  Building. 
THREE  FIRST  PRIZES  AT  THE  WORLD'S  FAIR,  1893. 

ROOFING — 500,000  sq.  feet  used  at  Midwinter  Fair. 
FRUIT  DRYING  PAPER — See  raisins  dried  by  our 

method. 

BUILDING  PAPER.   PRESERVATIVE  PAINT. 

PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO,  -  -  116  Battery  Street, 

s-ajst  m^isrcisco. 
E.  G.  JTJDAE,  Agent,  221  South  Broadway,  Los  Angeles. 


P.  &B. 


P.  &  B. 


A.  T.  DEWEY.  W.  B.  EWER.  O.  H.  STRONG. 

DEWEY    &C  CO.'S 


Scientific  Press 


Fateit  Agency. 


ESTABLISHED  1863. 


Inventors  on  the  Paolfio  Coast  will  find  it  greatly  to  their  advantage  to  consult  this  old 
Biperienoed,  first-class  Agency.  We  have  able  and  trustworthy  Associates  and  Agents  in  Wash- 
ington and  the  capital  cities  of  the  principal  nations  of  the  world.  In  connection  with  our  edi. 
fcoriaL  scientific  and  Patent  Law  Library,  and  record  of  original  cases  in  our  office,  we  have 
Jther  advantages  far  beyond  those  whioh  can  be  offered  home  inventors  by  other  agencies.  The 
nformation  accumulated  through  long  and  careful  practice  before  the  Office,  and  the  frequent 
 i—ii  *  L>„*„.,fa  n]r         rmiitml  fnr  thtt  rmmnHfl  f»f  rlfitfirm iniii£'  the  patentability  of 


NOTICE. 


The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Stockholders  of  the 
GRANGERS'  BUSINESS  ASSOCIATION,  a  corporation, 
for  the  election  of  a  Board  of  Directors,  and  for  the 
transaction  of  such  othf  r  business  as  may  prouerl)  come 
before  It,  will  be  held  st  No.  108  Davis  Street,  San 
Francisco,  at  10  o'clock,  A.  M.,  Wednesday,  April  11. 
1894 

CHARLES  WOOD,  L  C.  STEELE, 

Secretary.  President 


HATCH  CHICKENS  BY  STEAM 

wis  th.  i...,.r..vcd  Excelsior  Incubator. 

rile.  I'er/eet,  Srl/-Keju- 
.  ThooHandii  in  buc- 

iceBnfuloiMir/itmn.  Guaran. 
sod  u>  butch  »  lunrer  P«r- 
ju'"  of  fnrtile  0||gs  at 
3ss  cost  than  any  other 
rllntoht-r.    l/owent  priced 
flint-class  Uatoher  nrndn 
O.  II.  HT  AllUQulnci.lll. 
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History  of  Matches. 
The  lucifer  match  has  attained  its  present 
high  state  of  perfection  by  a  long  series  of 
inventions  of  various  degrees  of  merit,  the 
most  important  of  which  resulted  from  the 
progress  of  chemical  science.  Starting  from 
the  ingenious  tinder  box  of  our  Saxon  an- 
cestors, the  first  attempt,  so  far  as  known, 
to  improve  on  the  old  sulphur  match  was 
made  In  1805  by  Chancel,  a  French  chemist, 
who  tipped  cedar  splints  with  a  paste  of 
chlorate  of  potash  and  sugar.  On  dipping 
one  of  these  matches  into  a  little  bottle  con- 
taining asbestos  wetted  with  sulphuric  acid, 
and  withdrawing  it,  it  burst  into  a  flame. 
This  contrivance  was  introduced  into  Eng- 
land some  time  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo, 
and  was  sold  at  a  high  price  under  the  name 
of  Prometheans.  Some  time  after  this  a 
man  opened  a  shop  on  the  Strand.  It  was 
named  the  Lighthouse.  An  ornamental  open 
moiree  metalliqae  box,  containing  50  matches 
and  the  sulphuric  acid  asbestos  bottle,  was 
sold  for  a  shilling.  It  had  a  large  sale  and 
was  known  in  the  kitchen  as  the  Hngb 
Perry. 

Henrtner  also  brought  out  Vesuvians,  con- 
sisting of  a  cartridge  containing  chlorate  of 
potash  and  sugar  and  a  glass  bead  full  of 
sulphuric  acid.  On  pressing  the  end  with  a 
pair  of  nippers  the  bead  was  crushed  and 
the  paste  burst  Into  flame.  This  contrivance 
was  afterward  more  fully  and  usefully  em- 
ployed for  firing  the  gunpowder  In  the  rail- 
way fog  signals. 

We  now  come  to  Walker.  He  was  a 
druggist  at  Stockton-on-Tees,  and  in  1827 
produced  what  he  called  Congreves,  never 
making  use  of  the  word  lucifer,  which  was 
not  yet  applied  to  matches.  His  splints  were 
first  tipped  with  the  chlorate  of  potash  paste, 
In  which  gum  was  substituted  for  sugar,  and 
there  was  added  a  small  quantity  of  sulphide 
of  antimony.  The  match  was  ignited  by 
being  drawn  through  a  fold  of  sandpaper 
with  pressure;  but  it  often  happened  that 
the  tip  part  was  torn  off  without  Igniting;  or, 
if  ignited,  it  sometimes  scattered  balls  of 
fire  about.  These  matches  were  held  to  be 
so  dangerous  that  they  were  prohibited  by 
law  in  France  and  Germany. 

The  first  grand  Improvement  took  place 
in  1833  by  the  introduction  of  phosphorus 
into  the  paste,  and  this  seems  to  have  sug- 
gested the  word  lucifer,  which  the  match 
has  ever  slnce'retained. 

When  phosphorus  was  first  Introduced  to 
the  match-maker  its  price  was  $20  per 
pound,  but  the  demand  for  it  soon  became 
so  apparent  that  it  had  to  be  manufactured 
by  the  ton,  and  the  price  quickly  fell  to  60 
cents  per  pound. — Exchange. 

History  of  Iron  Making. 

Iron  was  used  before  history  was  written. 
The  stone  records  of  Egypt  and  the  brick 
books  of  Nineveh  mention  it.  Genesis 
(ix,  22)  refers  to  Tubal  Cain  as  "an  in- 
structor of  every  artificer  in  brass  and  iron," 
and  in  Deuteronomy  (iii,  11)  the  bedstead 
of  the  giant  Og  was  "  a  bedstead  of  iron." 
The  galleys  of  Tyre  and  Sldon  traded  in  this 
metal;  Chinese  records  ascribed  to  2000 
B.  C.  refer  to  it;  Homer  speaks  of  It  as  su- 
perior to  bronze.  The  bronze  age  came  be- 
fore the  iron  age,  because  copper,  found  as 
a  nearly  pure  metal,  easily  fuses,  and  with 
another|soft  metal — tin  or  zinc — alloys  Into 
hard  bronze;  while  iron,  found  only  as  an 
ore,  must  have  the  impurities  burnt  and 
hammered  out  by  great  heat  and  force  be- 
fore it  can  be  made  into  a  tool.  The  word 
sometimes  translated  "steel"  in  our  En- 
glish Bible  really  means  bronze  or  brass; 
but  steel  was  distinctively  known  to  the  later 
ancients.  Pliny  the  elder  wrote  in  the  first 
century  of  our  era:  "  Howbelt  as  many 
kinds  of  iron  as  there  be  none  shall  match 
in  goodness  the  steel  that  comes  from  the 
Seres  (Chinese),  for  this  commodity  also,  as 
hard  ware  as  It  is,  they  send  and  sell  with 
theirjsoft  silks  and  fine  furs.  In  a  second 
degree  of  goodness  is  the  Parthian  iron." 

Asia  probably  made  more  iron  and  steel 
30  centuries  ago  than  it  does  to-day.  About 
the  time  of  the  first  Olympiad,  776  B.  C, 
there  is  authentic  record  of  the  use  of  iron 
in  Greece,  and  Lycurgus  used  it  for  the 
money  of  Sparta.  Iron  and  steel  weapons 
of  war  began  to  displace  those  of  bronze  be- 
fore the  battle  of  Marathon.  The  Romans 
learned  Iron-making  from  the  Greeks  and 
the  Etruscans — their  mysterious  and  highly 
civilized  neighbors — and  obtained  iron 
largely  from  Corsica,  where  the  mines  had 
been  worked  from  the  prehistoric  period. 
The  Roman  legionaries  found  in  Spain  steel 
weapons  of  the  finest  temper,  and  Diodorus 
says  that  the  weapons  of  the  Celtiberians 
were  so  keen  "  that  there  is  no  helmet  or 
shield  which  cannot  be  cut  through  by 
them."  Toletum  (now  Toledo)  was  then  as 
famous  for  Its  sword  blades  as  afterward  in 


Down  to  3  CENTS  I 

This  is  our  present  price  per  Ife.  for  the  well  known 

GrLIDDEN 

 PATTERN  

BARBED  WIRE! 

This  price  applies  on  ton  lots  and  upwards,  F.  O.  B.  San  Francisco. 

In  less  than  ton  lots  we  make  it  zV\z  IP  ^i- 
All  previous  quotations  have  been  higher. 

We  have  Carload  Lots  on  the  way  and  arriving. 
Ask  for  special  quotations  for  carloads. 

We  are  the  only  house  carrying  the  4-point  close  wire. 

SMITHS'  CASH  STORE,  416-418  Front  St. Sjl 


p.  p. 


Write  or  call  when  in  the  city. 


'j  mtunnn 

CATALOGUE  OF  HOME 
SUPPLIES  FREE. 


v 011  town  "W-A.t:eh.  womts. 
Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes. 

NO.   180  BEALB   STREET.  SAN   FBANOISOO,  OAL. 

lion  cut,  punched  and  formed,  tor  making  pipe  on  ground  where  required.  All  kinds  of  Tools  supplied  for 
making  Pipe.     Estimates  given  when  required.     Are  prepared  for  ooatlng  all 
sizes  of  Pipes  with  a  composition  of  Coal  Tar  and  Asphaltum. 


the  Middle  Ages.  Caesar  fonnd  the  painted 
Britons  fighting  with  spear-beads  of  bronze, 
but  wearing  armlets  of  iron,  and  remains  of 
pre- Roman  forges  are  still  fonnd  in  England 
and  Wales.  The  Germans  knew  the  art  of 
sword-forglng,  and  their  legends  of  dwarfs 
and  trolls  with  magic  swords  point  to  an 
earlier  people,  adepts  in  mining  and  metal- 
lurgy.— From  "  A  Bar  of  Iron,"  edited  by 
R.  R.  Bowker  in  Harper's  Magazine  for 
Febrnary.  

Raise  What  Ton  Eat. 

The  Braidentown  Journal  has  a  few  sensi- 
ble words  in  reference  to  the  matter  of  grow- 
ing home  crops — crops  that  can  be  consum- 
ed by  the  grower  and  his  family  and  that 
will  make  him  independent  of  the  markets. 
What  is  said  in  this  connection  in  reference 
to  Manatee  county  will  apply  to  many  other 
sections  of  the  State.  After  reviewing  at 
some  length  the  unsatisfactory  returns  re- 
ceived for  oranges  and  vegetables  the  editor 
of  the  Journal  remarks:  The  time  has  come 
when  every  wise  farmer  in  Manatee  county 
will  sit  down  and  figure  out  how  far  he  can 
produce  the  necessities  of  his  family.  We 
need  more  old  fashioned  farming  with  hogs 
in  the  pen,  cattle,  horses  and  sheep  grazing 
in  the  meadows,  fields  of  corn  and  oats,  the 
kitchen  garden,  barns  full  of  grain  and  hay, 
a  clump  of  bananas,  the  vine  and  fig  tree 
which  are  natural  to  the  soil  and  climate; 
the  peach  and  plum  orchard  vaired  with 
guavas,  mangoes  and  the  other  luscious  pro- 
ducts of  our  section.  We  have  run  after 
speculative  crops  too  much  and  neglected 
more  permanent  improvements.  Let  us  also 
turn  our  attention  to  sundry  experiments. 
Try  different  fertilizers  on  different  trees  and 
vines,  plant  them  in  various  soils  and  learn 
to  reach  the  best  and  quickest  results.  Study 
the  valuable  advice  of  the  excellent  agricul- 
tural papers  of  the  State.  Our  agriculture 
differs  materially  from  that  of  other  sections. 

Then  the  industrious  farmer  can  still  find 
time  to  plant  a  winter  crop  of  vegetables  and 
give  the  transportation  companies  and  com- 
mission men  a  chance  to  make  a  living.  Per- 
haps in  the  near  future  we  may  find  a  way 
to  demand  the  price  of  our  products  and  get 
it;  then  our  old  Industries  will  pay  again. 

We  have  developed  this  country  without 
the  disadvantages  of  a  "boom,"  but  we  have 
possibly  used  boom  methods  too  far  in  our 
crops.  We  must  get  back  to  more  substantial 
farming— back  to  the  good  old  way— Flor- 
ida Agriculturist. 


C.  H.  EVANS  &  CO.. 

(Successors  to  THOMSON  &  EVANS.) 

• 110  and  lis  Beetle  Street,  8.  F. 
MACHINE  WORKS, 
Steam  Pumps  Steam  Engines 
And  All  Kinds  of  MACHINERY. 


ACTUAL    BUSINESS  PKAOTICB. 


Kates  of  Tuition   Very  Moderate. 

Bookkeeping,  Penmanship,  Shorthand,  Typewriting, 
English  Branches,  eto.  Graduates  aided  In  getting  po- 
sitions.   Send  for  circulars.      T.  A.  ROBINSON.  Pre*. 


FARM  FENCE  FILOSOFY. 

The  cross  wires  of  a  smooth  wire  feoce  may  be 
likened  unto  the  etitctaeo  in  a  garment.  If  the 
thread  be  stronft,  the  stitches  close,  that  garment 
•(hall  hold*  even  as  "The  Page"  boldetb  the  little 
piss. 

Bat  beware  of  the  garment  held  together  by 
'basting  threads";  strong  cloth  and  big  thread 
availeth  not.  The  wearer  shall1  surely  como  to  grief. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


How's  This! 

We  otter  One  Hundred  Dollars  Reward  for  any 
case  of  Catarrh  that  cannot  be  cured  by  Hall's 
Catarrh  Cure.  _  .  ,  _ 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Props.,  Toledo,  O. 

We  the  undersigned  have  known  F.  J.  Cheney  for 
the  last  15  years,  and  believe  him  perfectly  honor- 
able In  all  business  transactions  and  financially  able 
to  carry  out  any  obligation  made  by  their  firm. 
Wist  &  Tbdax,  Wholesale  Druggists,  Toledo,  O. 
Walding,  Rinnan  <fe  Marvin,  Wholesale  Druggists, 
Toledo,  O. 

Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  internally,  acting 
directly  upon  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of  the 
system.  Price,  76c.  per  bottle.  Sold  by  all  Drug- 
gists. Testimonials  free. 


HEALDS 


BUSINESS  COLLEGE. 

24  POST  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

FOR  SEVENTY-  FIVE  DOLLARS 

This  College  instructs  In  Shorthand,  Type-Writing,  Book- 
keeping, Telegraphy,  Penmanship,  Drawing,  all  the 
English  branohes,  and  everything  pertaining  to  business, 
for  full  six  months.  We  have  sixteen  teachers  and  give 
individual  instruction  to  all  our  pupils.  Our  school  has 
Its  graduates  in  every  nart  of  the  State,  gr  SEND  FOR 
CIRCULAR.    E.  P.  HKALD,  Pres.   O.  &  HA  LET,  Sec. 


UJAaJTCn  POSITION  BY  EXPEBIENCED 
TTHniCU,  ORCHABDIsT.  Understands 
fruit  raising,  fruit  drying,  grafting,  budding  and  culti- 
vating. Competent  to  assume  management.  Address 
H.  VOLLHEIM,  124  South  River  St.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


J.  R.  OATLETT  breeds  choice  8.  C.  Brown  Leghorns. 
Eggs  for  hatching,  60  cents  per  setting  of  13  eggs. 
Address  Thos.  Lynn,  Sacramento,  or  J.  R.  Catlett, 
Pleasant  Grove,  Oal. 


Commission  Merchants. 


p.STE  1 NHAGE N  &  C 


404&4-06  DAVIS  ST S.F. 


MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 

 AND  

General  Commission  Merchants, 

810  California  St.,  S.  P. 
Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 

tyi'ersonal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal  advances 
made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of  Interest. 


MONEY  TO  LOAN 


ON  FARMING 
and  ORCHARD 

From  *10uu  upwards  at  market  rates.  )  PROPERTIES 
We  also  deal  in  county  lands.  Several  foreclosed  prop- 
erties for  sale  cheap,  on  easy  terms.  Writ  for  list,  or  If 
you  desire  to  sell,  send  us  full  particulars.  LINDSAY  ft 
CRAIO,  Land  and  Financial  Agents,  Crocker  Building, 
San  Francisco. 


VAN  DRAKE  &  TAYLOR. 

523  MISSION  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  Cat 

PACIFIC  COAST  AGENTS 


RUSSIAM 
m>°  BELT 


GENERAL  w 
X^soppdEs 


A  SPECIALTY 

Re-Balancing 
*  ANDTINNIN6 

CpMPUETLSTOCK 
SEPARATOR 

PARTS 


Only  Award  of  Gold  Medal  and  Di- 
ploma at  the  World's  Fair,  Chicago. 


c 


F 


ALIFORNIA  HRUITS 


HOW  TO  GROW  THEM. 

A   MANUAL  OF  METHODS  WHICH  HAVE  YIELDED 
GREATEST  SUCCESS;  WITH  LISTS  OF  VARIETIES 
BEST   ADAPTED   TO   THE  DIFFERENT 
DISTRICTS   OF  THE  STATE. 

PRACTICAL,  EXPLICIT.COMPREHENSIVE. 

Embodying  the  Experience  and  Methods  of  Hundred* 
of  Successful  Growers,  and  Constituting  a  Trust- 
worthy Guide  by  which  the  Inexperienced 
may  Successfully  Produoe  the  Fruits 
tor  wi.lch  California  Is  Famous 

SECOND  EDITION,  REYISED  AND  ENLARGED, 

BY  EDWARD  J.  WICKSON,  A.  M. 

Assoc.  Prof.  Agriculture,  Horticulture  and  Entomology, 
University  of  California;  Horticultural  Editor 
Pacific  Rural  Pksss,  San  Francisco;  8ec"y 
California  State  Horticultural  So- 
ciety; Pres.  California  State 
Floral  8oolety;  Eto. 

Large  Octayo — 599  Pages,  Fnllj  Wnsiratei 

PRICE  $3.  POSTPAID. 

FOR  8*1. R  BT 

THE  DEWEY  PUBLISHING  CO., 

Publishers  Pacific  Rural  Press, 

220  Market  Street,  Elevator,  12  Front  Street 

8 AN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


—  ^)  FINE  BLOODED  C»tl!p.Sheep,Hogs,Poul- 
Jr2£^3itry,  Hportlng  Ik  set-  Send  stamps  for  iata- 
Viguey,  150  eugravi ags.  S . P -Boyer  A  Oo.,Oontesvi u>,Pa. 
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PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 


The  Cause  of  Trees  Being  Struck  by 
Lightning. 

The  frequent  striking  of  trees  by  lightning 
is  a  traditional  phenomenon  that  is  well 
known,  but  the  causes  of  it  are  not  so  pre- 
cisely known,  although  it  is,  in  a  manner,  a 
primordial  electric  manifestation.  Mr.  D. 
Jonesco  has  recently  made  a  series  of  inter- 
esting experiments  on  this  subject,  the  re 
suits  of  which  have  been  communicated  by 
him  to  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Brabant, 
says  La  Genie  Civil. 

Mr.  Jonesco  has  ascertained  that  certain 
trees  attract  lightning  better  than  others. 
Starting  from  this,  he  has  endeavored  to 
find  out  how  the  various  forest  trees  behave 
with  respect  to  electric  discharges,  and  has 
ascertained  that  the  greater  or  less  conduc- 
tivity of  trees  should  be  taken  so  much  the 
less  into  consideration  in  proportion  as  the 
electric  tension  is  stronger.  When  the  lat- 
ter is  sufficiently  elevated,  any  tree  may  be 
struck  by  lightning;  but  differences  exist 
from  the  moment  that  the  tension  is  feeble. 
The  richness  of  the  wood  In  water,  contrary 
to  what  is  generally  believed,  has  no  influ- 
ence upon  the  conductivity  of  the  living  wood 
for  the  electric  spark.  On  the  contrary,  such 
conductivity  depends  much  upon  the  rich- 
ness of  the  wood  In  starch  and  oil.  Mr. 
Jonesco,  in  accordance  with  Mr.  A.  Fischer 
on  this  subject,  consequently  distinguishes 
trees  as  oil  trees  and  starch  trees,  and 
reaches  the  following  conclusions: 

The  green  wood  of  trees  is  in  all  cases  a 
bad  conductor  of  electricity,  and  so  much 
the  worse  in  proportion  as  the  tree  is  richer 
in  oil.  On  the  contrary,  the  green  wood  of 
amylaceous  trees,  poor  in  oil,  conducts  elec- 
tricity relatively  well.  Living  wood  is  a 
much  better  conductor  than  dead.  This  ex- 
istence of  dead  branches  in  trees  of  both 
categories,  therefore,  Increases  the  danger  of 
lightning.  This  is  an  observation  of  no 
small  Importance  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
safety  of  houses  situated  in  the  vicinity  of 
large  trees.  The  cambinum  and  bark  are 
better  conductors  than  the  wood,  but  these 
parts  are  relatively  to  the  bulk  of  the  tree, 
too  slightly  developed  to  modify  its  electric 
conductivity.  The  latter,  therefore,  depends 
upon  the  wood  only,  since,  according  to  Mr. 
Jonesco,  the  foliage  is  equally  without  influ- 
ence upon  the  relative  conductive  power  of 
trees  for  the  electric  spark. 

The  results  of  these  researches  are  con- 
firmed in  the  statistics  given  by  Mr.  Jonesco, 
and  which  consist  in  the  observations  made 
upon  lightning  strokes  and  trees  since  1847 
by  the  superintendency  of  forests  of  the 
principality  of  Lfppe.  It  has  been  found, 
for  example,  that  the  oak  is  much  oftener 
struck  than  the  beech.  Now,  the  first  is  a 
type  of  starch  tree  and  the  second  a  type  of 
oil  tree.  On  another  hand,  the  observations 
made  establish  the  fact  that  the  frequency  of 
lightning  strokes  is  greater  in  the  dry  than 
in  the  other  branches.  Besides,  the  same 
statistics  go  to  prove  that  the  danger  of 
lightning  has  no  relation  with  the  character 
of  the  soil.  Although  the  highest  figures 
are  shown  In  hard  and  sandy  ground,  this  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  starch  trees  grow  in 
such  soil,  but  the  nature  of  the  latter  is  with- 
out influence. 


Change  of  Firm  and  Removal. 

We  have  to  give  a  removal  notice  of  some  con- 
siderable importance  to  the  vehicle  and  agricultural 
implement  trade.  As  most  of  our  readers  are  aware, 
the  well-known  and  long-established  firm  of  Tru- 
man, Hooker  &  Co.  went  out  of  business  on  Febru- 
ary 1st  of  this  year  and  a  new  firm  was  formed,  en- 
titled Hooker  &  Co.,  composed  of  C.  O.  Hooker, 
the  junior  member  of  the  old  firm  of  Truman, 
Hooker  &  Co.,  and  J.  H.  Brunings,  the  latter  of 
whom  has  been  in  this  line  of  business  for  several 
years. 

Hooker  &  Co.  have  purchased  all  the  merchandise 
and  the  good-will  of  the  firm  of  Truman,  Hooker  & 
Co.,  and  have  taken  the  old  firm's  agencies,  except 
the  Challenge  hay  press;  this  press  will  be  sold  here- 
after by  I.  J.  Truman. 

Heretofore  the  show  rooms  and  store  have  been 
located  at  421  and  423  Market  St.,  one  of  the  most 
prominent  locations  in  town,  but  they  were  too 
small  to  do  justice  to  the  large  business  transacted. 
As  a  consequence,  Hooker  &  Co.  have  moved  to  a 
larger  and  finer  store  at  16  and  18  Drumm  St.  This 
street  runs  into  Market  St.  at  the  foot  of  California 
St.  Their  show  room  will  be  much  larger  and 
finer,  and  as  the  location  is  nearer  the  ferries,  it  will 
be  easier  of  access  to  customers  from  the  country. 


Make  use  of  time,  if  thou  lovest  eternity. 
Know  yesterday  cannot  be  recalled,  to-mor- 
row cannot  be  assured;  to-day  only  is  thine, 
which,  if  thou  procrastinate,  thou  losest; 
which,  lost,  is  lost  forever.  One  to-day  is 
worth  two  to-morrows. — Selected. 

When  we  advance  a  little  into  life,  we 
find  that  the  tongue  of  man  creates  nearly 
all  the  mischief  in  the  world.—  Paxton 
Hood. 


Alloy  in  Metals. 

Exact  alloys  of  metals  are  often  difficult 
to  make,  and  with  many  a  very  small  quan- 
tity of  alloy  greatly  affects  their  qualities 
and  produces  some  peculiar  and  unaccount- 
able phenomena  in  working  the  metal,  says 
the  Scientific  American. 

The  presence  of  1  2000  of  an  ounce  of 
antimony  per  pound  of  lead  increases  the 
activity  with  which  it  oxidizes  and  burns  in 
the  melted  state.  Lead  containing  more 
than  i-ioooof  an  ounce  of  copper  per  pound 
is  unfit  for  the  manufacture  of  white  lead, 
on  account  of  its  coloring  properties.  Gold, 
with  an  alloy  of  1-2000  ol  its  weight  of  lead, 
is  extremely  brittle.  Nickel  was  regarded 
as  a  metal  which  could  be  neither  ham- 
mered, rolled  nor  welded,  until  It  was  dis- 
covered that  the  addition  of  1-1000  part  of 
magnesium  or  of  3  1000  of  phosphorus 
makes  it  malleable  and  weldable  to  iron  and 
steel.  One-twentieth  of  an  ounce  of  iron  to 
one  pound  of  copper  renders  the  copper 
hard  and  brittle.  Copper  containing  1-1000 
of  its  weight  of  antimony  or  bismuth  cannot 
be  used  for  making  rolled  brass.  Zinc 
mixed  with  copper  to  the  amount  of  1-10  of 
an  ounce  per  pound  makes  the  copper  red 
short.  One-sixth  of  an  ounce  of  arsenic 
makes  copper  hot  short,  while  l/s  of  an 
ounce  makes  it  cold  short.  Some  of  the 
copper  of  commerce,  made  from  ores  con- 
taining other  metals,  sulphur,  arsenic  and 
silicon,  is  sometimes  the  cause  of  serious 
trouble  with  manufacturers  in  the  rolling 
and  stamping  of  copper  and  brass  goods. 

The  electric  conductivity  of  copper  is 
largely  modified  by  small  admixtures  of 
other  metals,  as  with  one-half  of  one  per 
cent  of  iron  Its  conductivity  is  reduced  60 
per  cent,  as  also  with  varying  alloys  of  other 
metals  of  low  conductivity. 

Importation  of  Fine  Draft  Stock. 

Mr.  S.  D.  Thompson  of  Chicago,  secretary  of 
the  American  Percheron  Horse -Breeders'  Associa- 
tion and  a  well-known  authority  on  the  draft  horse, 
has  recently  arrived  in  San  Francisco  with  the  finest 
lot  of  draft  stallions  seen  in  this  State  for  many  a 
day.  It  is  questionable,  indeed,  if  a  collection  of 
heavy  horses  equally  well  bred  and  excellent  as  in- 
dividuals was  ever  before  brought  here.  The  list 
comprises  Percherons,  English  Shire  and  French 
Coach,  and  it  is  worth  the  while  of  any  horse-lover 
to  look  in  on  them.  Mr.  Thompson  presents  in 
the  form  of  an  advertisement  on  another  page  some 
very  pertinent  remarks  on  horse  breeding. 

Mr.  Thompson  invites  inspection  of  his  stables 
(opposite  the  Bay  district  race  track)  especially  from 
persons  interested  in  the  breeding  of  heavy  stock. 
He  represents  in  the  sale  of  these  horses  N.  W. 
Dunham,  of  Wayne,  Indiana,  the  well-known  im- 
porter, breeder  and  dealer  who  is  well  known  to  all 
California  horsemen. 


List  of  U.  S.  Patents  for  Pacific  Coast 
Inventors. 


Reported  by  Dewey  &   Co.,  Pioneer 
Patent  Solicitors  for  Paclf  IcICoast. 
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516  947. — Ventilator — Aubry  &  Dawson,  Stockton,  Cal. 
518,044.— Whiblsd  Bcrapbr— A.  F.  Bernard,  San  Luis 

Obispo,  Cal. 
616,048.— Horbesbob—Z.  Birdsall,  S.  F. 
616,991.— Alarm  Bbll— C.  S.  Bradley,  Portland,  Ogn. 
616,999  —Road  Scraper— W.  H.  Diet) rick,  Stockton,  Cal. 
816  000.— Weed  Cutter  -  J.  F.  Dole,  Colfax,  Wash. 
515,860.—  Chimnby— 0.  E.  S.  Dunlevy,  Oakland,  Cal. 
516  04?  Wirb  Bbd-Bottom— O.  H.  Elliott,  S.  F. 

516.768.  -  Gas  Burner— G.  I.  Ewers,  S.  F. 

616.769.  — Gas  Burker-G.  I.  Ewers,  S.  F. 

515,864.— Car  Codplino— C.  W.  Hinton.Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
516,055.—  Amalgamation — A.  JaDin,  S.  F. 
616,866.—  Brush  Cutter— Kelly  &  Holloway,  Healdg- 
bnrg,  Cal. 

516,068.— Car  Ventilator— T.  L.  Merrill,  Oakland,  Cal. 
515,869.— Ironing  Table— J.  M.  Hoore,  Magoalia,  Cal. 
616,871.— Header — F.  W.  Neatly,  La  Grande,  Ogn. 

516.111.  —  Buildings— E.  L.  Ransome,  Oakland,  Cal. 

616.112.  — Bricks — E.  L.  Ransome,  Oakland,  Cal. 

616.113.  —  Concrete— E.  L.  Ransome,  Oakland,  Cal. 

616.114.  — Grain  Cleaner— J.  E.  Riley,  Wilmington,  Cal. 
610,lt9. — Slip  Cuttbr— A.  J.  Rudolph,  S.  F. 

616  973.— Corkscrew,  Etc.— J.  Scblarbaum,  8.  F. 
516,064.—  Stbah  Engine— E.  Shydecker,  S.  F. 
518,033.— Can-Bodi  Machine— C.  M.  Symoods,  S.  F. 
515,888.— Fare  Register— E.  T.  Taylor,  Oakland,  <  al. 
616,980  —Trap— Turner  &  Fletcher,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
516,140.— Filter— Wm.  Weir,  S.  F. 

Note. — Copies  of  TJ.  8.  and  Foreign  patents  furnished 
by  Dewey  &  Co.  in  the  shortest  time  possible  (by  mail  or 
telegraphic  order).  American  arid  Foreign  patents  obtained, 
and  general  patent  business  for  Pacific  Coast  inventors 
transacted  with  perfect  security,  at  reasonable  rates,  and  In 
the  shortest  possible  time. 


Not  a  Secret  Society. 

The  Home  Library  and  Supply  Association  of  14 
Sansome  Street,  San  Francisco,  makes  no  secret  of  Its 
business  or  Its  success.  During  the  fire  years  that  It 
has  been  established  here,  it  has  acquired  a  member- 
ship of  several  thousand  ot  our  best  citizens,  both  In 
the  city  and  country.  Furnishing  goods  to  its  mem- 
bers in  such  large  quantities,  the  Association  Is  en- 
abled to  buy  from  wholesalers  and  manufacturers  at 
the  lowest  rates.  The  members,  enjoying  the  full 
benefit  oi  these  advantages,  effect  a  saving  that  in 
many  instances  astonishes  them.  The  list  of  goods 
In  its  large  illustrated  catalogue,  which  is  furnished 
to  members,  covers  everything  that  a  human  being 
requires,  such  as  farm  implements,  furniture,  gro- 
ceries, drugs,  drygoods,  clothing,  foot-wear,  hats, 
bedding,  wagons,  carts,  tools,  narnesB,  watches, 
clocks,  jewelry,  guns,  hardware,  lumber,  etc.  The 
confidence  that  the  Association  has  gained  among 
its  members  is  the  result  of  untiring  pains  taken  by 
its  managers,  that  all  goods  ordered  through  them 
shall  be  fully  up  to  standard  as  represented,  and  sat- 
isfactory in  every  way.  The  membership  fee  Is  small, 
while  the  saving  effected  is  large,  as  numerous  testi- 
monials bear  witness.  It  will  doubtless  be  money  in 
your  pocket  to  write  for  particulars  to  J.  H.  Wood  Si 
Co.,  managers,  No.  14  Sansome  Street,  San  Francisco 


{Seeds,  Hants,  Etc. 


IL0GA1BERRY. 

THE  GREATEST   NOVELTY  IN 
SMALL  FRUITS. 

One  of  the  finest  Berries  ever  produced.  A  cross  be. 
tween  a  blackberry  and  raspberry.  Vines  wonderfully 
strong  growers  and  exceedingly  productive.  Fruit  with- 
out an  equal  in  every  respect. 

Plants  of  this  wonderful  fruit  can  be  had  at  Paiaro 
Valley  Nurseries.  For  olrcular  and  colored  plates,  send 
to  JAMES  WATERS,  Watsonville,  Cal.  »«■•  »ena 
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50,000  FRENCH  PRUNE  TREES 

On  California  Peach  Root,  for  sale 

No.  1-6  to  8  ft  $26  CO  per  lOOO 

No.  2-4  to  6  ft.   20  00  per  lOOO 

No.S-Sto4ft   lOOOperlOOO 

™  fla8n  8»t1°Ck-  f;°,e  ,rom  lnsect  PO"4-  Samples 
sent  on  application.  Address 

N.  B.  HARVEY,  Milwaukee,  Oregon. 

C^LI^nlilH  f  h()l|?pS 

A  practical,  explioit  and  comprehensive  book  embodytnir 
the  experience  and  methods  of  hundreds  of  succX.1 
growers,  and  constituting  a  trustworthy  guide  by  which  th. 
inexperienced  may  successfully  produced  fndts  for  whloh 
California  is  famous  600  pages.  Fully  Illustrated.  Prill?  Sa 
Postpaid.  Send  for  circular.  DEWEY  PTJBU8H1NQ  CO 
Pubhsber..  220  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal 


Sunset 


Collection 
of 


5WEET  PEAS 

DIRECT  A  large  packet  each  of  *r  p* 
FROM     25  New  and  Distinct  i  Sr 
THE        Varieties  mailed  for  *  * 

CALIFORNIA  GROWERS 


Sunset  Seed  &  Plant  Co. 

(Sherwood  Hall  Nursery  Co.) 

San  Francisco 


JAPANiPLUM  TREES. 

Apple,  Almond,  Apricot,  Cherry,  Prune, 
Peach,  Fig,  Olive,  Orange  and  Lemon 

TREES. 

Small  Fruits,  Grape  Vines, 
Roses,  Etc. 

PRICES  ON  APPLICATION. 

VEGETABLE,  FLOWER  and  TREE 

SEEDS.  SEEDS. 

Catalogue  on  Application. 

TRUMBULL  &  BEEBE, 

419-421  SANSOME  ST.,  San  Francisco 


ALOHA  ORANGE  NURSERIES. 

PENRYN,  PLACER  COUNTY,  CALIFORNIA. 


NOW  ia  the  time  to  plant  Orange  Trees.    March  to  April  15th  is  the  best  time  in  Northern  California. 

2-year  buds  of  Washington  Navel  and  Mediterranean  Sweets  at  25c  each. 

Trees  at  prices  to  suit  all  purses.  The  Best  Trees  grown.  We  grow  ALL  our  Trees  and  they  are  HARDIER  than 
any  others. 

We  have  a  few  Foster,  Early  and  Late  Crawford,  Susquehanna  and  Wager  Peach  trees  and  Simon,  civilian. 
Tragedy,  Kelsey  and  Sateuma  Plums  and  will  place  them  at  (5  per  100  to  close  out.  Not  less  than  10  of  a 
dind,  at  this  rate,  wil  be  sold. 

PLANT  MORE  PALMS,  they  give  a  tropical  appearance  to  any  lawn  or  garden. 

ORDER  THE  COLLECTIONS  BELOW,  they  will  be  found  to  be  just  what  you  have  wanted. 


91  Citron  Tree  Collection.— I  WaBh.  Navel,  1  Med.  Sweet,  1  Lisbon  Lemm,  1  Tahiti  and  1  Trifollata  Orange. 
81  Palm  Collection.   2  Cal.  Fan  Palms,  1  Chamrerops  excelsa,  1  Draciena. 
91  Chryaanthemum  Collection.  25  different  varieties. 

FRED.  O.  MIXjES.  Manager. 


Better  than 
Ever 
1894 


■Watmin  mm. 


Is  Different  from  Others. 

It  Is  Intended  to  aid  the  planter  In  selecting  the  Seed* 
best  adapted  for  his  needs  and  conditions  ana  In  Retting 
from  them  the  best  i>osslbIe  results.  It  Is  not,  therefore,  nigh ly 
colored  In  either  sense;  and  we  have  taken  great  care  that 
nothing  worthless  be  put  In,  or  nothing  worthy  be  left  out.  We 
lnvltea  trial  ofour8eeds.  We  know  them  because  we  grow  them. 
3very  planter  of  Vegetables  or  Flowers  ought  to  know  about  our 
ree  warrants;  our  rash  discounts;  and  our  gift  of  agricultural 
papers  to  purchasers  of  our  Seeds.  All  of  these  are  explained  In 
be  Catalogue,  a  copy  of  which  can  bo  yours  for  the  asklDg. 
J.  J.  H.  GREGORY  *  SON,  Marblehead.  Mas*. 


TTTT1 


RAISIN  INDUSTRY. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  RAISIN  GRAPES. 

THEIR  HISTORY,  CULTURE  AND  CURING. 


By  GUSTAV  EISEN. 


This  la  the  Standard  Work  on  tbe  Raisin  Industry  In  California.  It  has  been 
approved  by  Prof.  Hllgard,  Prof.  Wlckaon,  Mr.  Ohaa.  A.  Wetmore  and  a  multitude  of 
Practical  Ralaln  Growers. 

Sold  only  by  tbe  DEWEY  PUBLISHING  OO.  or  Its  Agents  at  the  uniform  price  of 
$8-00,  postage  prepaid.  Orde-a  should  be  addreaaed: 

THE  DEWEY  PUBLISHING  CO., 

220  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 
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OriginaliiOnly  Genuine  Buckeye  Mower 


Hay  cutting  demands  the  best  mechanism.    The  Buckeye  is  the 
great  hay-maker  of  the  world.    It  was  invented  by  Lewis  Miller, 
of  Aultman,  Miller  &  Co.  of  Akron,  Ohio,  and  the 
claims  of  all  other  persons  to  origination  and  in- 
vention are  false  and  spurious. 


SIZES: 

4  ft.  3  in.  cut. 

4  ft.  6  in.  cut. 
5  ft.  cut. 

6  ft.  cut. 


The  Most  Motion  with  the 
Least  Friction.  ^ 

The  Most  Work  with  the 
Least  Effort.  v I 


This  cut  ohows  oar  ad- 
j  'Stable  Pitman  head.  It 
ha*  a  take  up  for  the  eye 
of  the  knife,  steadies  the 
knife  and  relieves  the  fric- 
tion. A  great  advantage 
over  machines  with  ball 
wrists  or  swivel  oou  met- 
ing rods. 


Bnckeye  Mowers,  Buckeye  Reapers,  Buckeye  Binders.-^ 


■OINT) 


Or  8TTPBHIORITY: 


Long  Shafting,  obviating  Jar  and  wear. 
Slow  Bevel  Gear  and  Fast  Moving  Spar 

Gears. 
Only  Pour  Cop;  Wheels. 
All  Gears  and  Bearings  protected  from 

Dirt. 


Solid,  Double-Hook  Pitman,  and 
Perfect  adluBtable  Pitman  Box. 
Holds  Knife  down  upon  Cutters 
Making  perfect  Shear  Out. 
No  Toggle  Joint  on  the  Buckeye. 


Knife  removed  Instantly  without  tools. 
Perfect  Foot-Lift  on  Wide  Cut  Mowers. 
Smooth  Cutting  over  Uneven  Surfaces. 
Has  Wheels  on  both  Outer  and  Inner  t-hoe 
Direct  Draft  from  Hames  to  Cutter  Bar. 


Bra^s  Bushed  and  Adjustable  Bearings 
Lightest  Draft,  Uneqnaled  Durability. 
Adjustable  Seat,  Perfect  Balance. 
Noiseless  aotlcn,  a  Perfect  8elf-Oller. 
Folding  Cutters  over  tbe  '1  ongue. 
Out  of  Danger,  and  Out  of  the  Way. 


HOOKER  &  C0.,16&18  DE™™!.A£MAMET- 


The  Situation  as  to  Horse  -  Breeding. 

Before  giving  up  the  breeding  of  horses  and  declaring  the  business  dead,  will  it  not 
be  well  to  take  a  candid  practical  view  of  the  case,  and  before  throwing  away  an  advan- 
tage already  gained,  consider  well  what  has  brought  on  present  conditions,  whether  the 
causes  are  likely  to  continue  indefinitely,  and  if  not,  how  best  to  take  advantage  of  the 
change  when  it  comes.  Nearly  every  kind  of  business  has  had  its  boom  and  reaction 
during  the  last  twenty  years,  and  (he  horse  business  has  been  one  of  them.  Its  effects 
have  been  and  are  felt  over  a  wider  extent  of  country  than  almost  any  other  business, 
because  it  is  so  intimately  connected  with  every  other.  Mmy  breeders  attribute  the 
present  condition  of  the  horse  market  to  over-production,  and  the  introduction  of  elec- 
tricity. The  over-production  has  been  entirely  of  the  cheaper  trades,  and  this  class  is 
what  is  being  displaced  by  electricity.  Electricity  can  never  take  the  place  of  the  heavy 
draft  or  fine  coach  horse.  General  business  depression  has  had  more  to  do  wi  h  the  fall 
in  the  horse  market  than  anything  else.  Nearly  every  one  is  economizing  and  doing 
without  or  making  the  best  of  what  they  have.  That  this  condition  will  last  long  no  one 
believes.  A  renewed  demand  is  among  the  certainties  of  the  future.  When  this  fresh 
demand  comes  there  will  be  a  short  supply  to  meet  it,  because  of  the  falling  off  in 
breeding  for  the  past  three  years  and  the  probable  continuance  of  it  for  a  year  or  two  to 
come.  Horses,  as  a  rule,  are  short-lived  animals.  The  visible  supply  is  being  used  up 
at  a  very  rapid  rate,  and  the  fact  that  it  takes  five  years  to  produce  a  horse  ready  for 
market  is  lost  sight  of  by  the  croakers  who  are  now  and  have  been  for  three  years  crying 
the  horse  business  down.  Another  fact  is  that  the  best  time  to  engage  in  the  production 
of  any  staple  commodity  is  when  it  is  down  and  not  when  it  is  booming.  So  many 
farmers  have  learned  by  sad  experience  that  they  cannot  produce  salable  horses  from 
ordinary  stallions  and  have  given  up  the  attempt,  that  the  chance  for  those  who  can  and 
do  raise  first-class  horses  in  the  future  will  be  greatly  improved.  Taking  past  experience 
and  a  candid  view  of  the  future  of  this  country,  it  would  seem  that  now  is  the  right  time 
for  those  farmers  who  are  favorably  situated  to  take  hold  of  high-class  horse  breeding  in 
earnest.  They  can  now  secure  a  choice  selection  of  mares  at  moderate  cost  and  buy  first- 
class  stallions  at  "  rock-bottom "  prices.  The  latter  can  now  be  bought  cheaper  than 
they  are  likely  to  be  again  for  years,  for  the  reason  that  this  year  will  about  use  up  the 
stock  of  imported  stallions  on  hand  and  good  ones  cannot  be  imported  to  sell  at  prevail- 
ing prices.  Think  on  these  things.  Should  not,  under  the  circumstances,  the  owners  of 
mares  be  more  particular  than  ever  in  their  choice  of  stallions  and  breed  more  judiciously 
than  ever  for  the  inevitable  future  market  ?  The  present  conditions  are  simply  the  result 
of  bursting  boom  bubbles.  This  country  is  not  going  to  destruction;  business  is  settling 
down  to  a  sound  basis,  and  a  healthy  reaction  is  sure  to  follow.  A  revival  in  general 
business  will  bring  a  quick  and  strong  demand  for  horses,  and  the  man  who  then  has 
good  ones  can  name  his  own  price  for  them.  Of  course,  the  main  point  in  breeding  is 
the  choice  of  a  stallion,  and  care  should  be  taken  to  buy  only  the  best  and  from  a 
reputable  importer. 

There  has  been  lately  landed  in  San  Francisco  the  finest  lot  of  imported  Percheron 
and  French  Coach  stallions  ever  brought  to  the  Pacific  Coast.  This  stock  ranges  in  age 
from  two  to  six  years,  and  was  selected  in  France  by  the  veteran  importer,  Leonard 
Johnson,  who  for  many  years  was  foreign  buyer  for  M.  W.  Dunham,  of  Wayne,  111.  Mr. 
Johnson  has  personally  selected  and  brought  to  this  country  over  Two  Thousand  Horses, 
and  is  universally  acknowledged  to  be  the  best  judge  of  Draft  Horses  in  America.  Each 
animal  in  this  lot  is  a  good  one,  not  only  individually,  but  of  the  best  possible  breeding, 
as  is  attested  by  the  certificates  of  registry  in  both  the  Percheron  stud-books  of  France 
and  America.  A  satisfactory  guarantee  given  that  each  stallion  will  get  sixty  per  cent 
of  colts.  This  is  a  rare  chance  to  get  a  first-class  stallion,  as  no  such  stock  as  this  has 
ever  been  offered  for  sale  here  at  as  low  figures  as  this  will  be  sold  for.  Time  given  on 
approved  paper.  STABLES — Close  to  Midwinter  Fair,  on  Fifth  avenue,  opposite  Race 
Track,  next  door  to  Scott  &  McCord's  Feed  Store,  San  Francisco,  OaJ.  Take  Geary 
street  car.  For  further  information  and  cataloe'UPs,  nddre»«  the  Secretary  of  the  Ameri- 
can Percheron  Horse  C  T)  TTJ  {~\  1\/T  PQOTSJ  Occidental  Hotel, 
Breeders' Association,  °«        •    1  llVJlVlfOVJl^,  gAN  FRANCISCO. 


MORGAN  SPADING  HARROW. 


Greatest  Pulverizer  of  the 
Age. 

SOMETHING  NEW 

AND  ORIGINAL. 

Imitated,  but  Sever  Equaled, 


EB DORSE D  BY  ALL. 

A  SUCCESS 

EVERYWHERE 

They  Maintain  the  Front 
Rank  in  Every  Contest 
on  Every  Field. 


OQ 

«  « 

O  <i 

CO  W 


More  cf  Them  Sold  Annually  than  of  all  other  Styles  &  Kinds  of  Cultivators  Combined. 

Most  Simple,  Moat  Durable,  and  Most  Satisfactory  Cultivator  In  Use.  ►  peoialiy  Adapted 
for  the  Cultivation  of  Vineyards  and  Orchards.  Prices  Reduced  to  Hard  1  lmea  Basis 

H.  C  SHAW  PLOW  WORKS,  STOCKTON,  CAL 

TBE  REVERSIBLE  OR  FRUIT-GROWERS' AND  ORCHARD  HARROW. 


for  Cnitlyatins  Towards  aid  Under  tie  Tree, 

SHOWING  THE  EXTENSION  HEAD. 


WE  HAVE 'EM  REVERSIBLE, 
4,  6,  6  and  8-foot  cut  Two 
norms  can  easily  handle  a  6 
or  6  foot  miohln*.  It  re- 
quires (our  (or  an  8  foot. 

w,  m  im ! 

JU8T  WHAT  YOU  NEEDED 
What  you  need  now  is  a  tool 
to  kill  the  weeds  that  will 
spring  up  and  at  the  same 
time  break 
the  crust  and 
pulve  r  i  z  e 
your  xr  und 
and  prevent 
the  moiature 
from  escap- 
ing. We  offer 
you  (or  this 
purpose  the 

Famous 
Clark's 
Cutaway 
Harrow! 

IT  WILL  DO  IT,  TOO,  and  do  it  better  thin  any  other  tool  you  have  or  can  get.  We  (urnisb  with  the  4,  6  and  n 
(not  machines,  i(  desired,  an  extension  bead,  as  shown  In  cut  above.  By  using  this  head  tbe  soil  can  be  cultivah  d 
clear  to  the  trunk  of  the  tree  without  the  overhanging  branchts  interfering  Id  the  least  with  the  work  of  the  horses. 

ALLISON,  NEFF  &  CO., 

707  FBONT  STREET  SAN  FBANOISOO, 


CAL. 
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TWBSiTY- I-OUKTII  TEAR. 

Office,  MO  Market  Street. 


~, — i — — 


THE  LOS  ANGELES  WALNUT  ELEPHANT  AT  THE  MIDWINTER  FAIR. 


The  walnut  elephant  stands  on  a  platform  twelve 
feet  square  and  fifteen  feet  high,  with  supporting  wings 
six  feet  square  and  eight  feet  high,  representing  a  tri- 
umphal arch.  The  archway  is  supported  by  four  glass  jars, 
thirty-six  inches  high  and  filled  with  varieties  of  citrus 


fruits,  representing  pillars  or  columns,  the  interior  of  the 
arch  and  the  outside  of  the  whole  structure  are  covered 
with  15,000  oranges  of  the  best  quality  of  Washington 
navels.  Upon  this  structure  of  oranges,  lemons  and  other 
fruits,  stands  this  life-size  elephant.    It  ib  an  astonishing 


piece  of  work,  and  the  task  of  placing  10O0  pounds  of 
walnuts  on  the  skeleton  of  the  animal  to  form  his  hide  is 
realized  to  have  been  a  very  tedious  one.  The  saddle- 
cloth, howdah  and  trappings  are  outlined  in  citrus  fruits, 
peanuts  and  corn;  the  passenger  is  a  young  lady  of  wax. 
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AU  subscribers  paylug  S3  in  advance  will  reoeive  15  months'  (one  year  and 
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ADVERTISING  RATES. 

I  Week.   I  Month.   S  Montkt.   1  Tear. 

Per  Line  (agate)   $.28        *  .60       f  1.20  S4.00 

Half  inch  U  Miuare)   1.09  J.60  6.M  22.00 

One  Inch   1.80  8.00        13.00  42.00 

Large  advertisements  at  favorable  ratea.  Special  or  reading  notices,  legal 
advertisements,  notices  appearing  In  extraordinary  type,  or  in  particular  part* 
of  the  paper,  at  special  rates.   Four  Insertions  are  rated  in  a  month. 


Registered  at  8.  F.  Post  Office  as  second-class  mall  matter. 


Our  latest  forms  go  to  press  Wednesday  evening. 


An  v  subscriber  sending  an  inquiry  on  any  subject  to  the  Rural  Press,  with 
a  postage  stamp,  will  reoeive  a  reply,  either  through  the  columns  of  the  paper 
or  by  personal  letter.   The  answer  will  be  given  as  promptly  as  practicable. 


ALFRED  HOLM  AN  _  Editor 

J.  F.  HALLORAN  General  Manager 

E.  J.  WICKSON  Special  Contributor 


San  Francisco,  March  31,  1894. 
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The  Week. 


In  the  face  of  the  severe  weather  everywhere  east  of  the 
Rocky  mountains — weather  which  has  buried  frozen  cattle 
beneath  the  snowdrifts  in  Wyoming  and  killed  fruit  from 
Kansas  to  Delaware  and  from  Michigan  to  Texas — it 
seems  trifling  with  Providence  to  complain  of  our  meteor- 
ological ills.  And  yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  vast  areas 
of  the  State  are  on  tbe  ragged  edge  so  far  as  field  crops 
are  concerned,  and  considerable  portions  have  perhaps  al- 
ready gone  into  a  drouth  which  may  be  the  worst  since 
1877.  However,  it  will  not  do  to  give  up  yet.  The  game 
is  not  yet  played  out  The  statement  of  the  Weather 
Office  in  this  city,  just  received,  shows  that  within  the 
last  23  years  we  have  had  on  one  occasion  over  10  inches 
of  rain  in  April  and  that  the  April  average  is  2.07  inches. 
It  is  true  that  there  was  in  April,  1875,  only  one-tenth  of 
an  inch,  but  we  do  not  yet  need  to  expect  such  a  scarcity. 
The  April  average  of  2.07  inches  will  do  for  parts  of  the 
State  where  the  rainfall  thus  far  has  approached  the  aver- 
age; but  it  will  hardly  bring  out  the  regions  which  are 
this  year  on  very  short  supplies. 

The  dry  winds  of  the  last  week  have  wasted  a  vast 
amount  of  moisture.  Land  which  was  but  recently  too 
wet  to  plow  is  now  too  hard  to  pulverize.  It  will  require 
watchfulness  and  timely  work  on  the  part  of  the  orchard- 
ist  to  get  his  land  down  to  good  summer  condition  and 
waste  just  as  little  of  the  current  rainfall  as  possible  in 
doing  it.   

The  spectacular  element  in  industrial  display  seems  to 
appeal  irresistibly  to  the  million.  The  prune  horse  of 
Santa  Clara  at  Chicago  certainly  did  a  hundred-fold  more 
to  attract  attention  to  our  prune  product  than  would  the 
finest  possible  display  in  the  finest  packages.  Although 
such  efforts  may  be  a  concession  to  common  taste,  it  is 
hardly  worth  while  to  argue  that  point;  for  it  is  the  aver- 
age taste  and  imagination  to  which  a  staple  product  must 
appeal  for  popularity.  The  prune  horse  is  making  an- 
other race  for  popularity  in  the  Santa  Clara  Building, 
Midwinter  Fair,  and  a  rival  in  the  horticultural  menagerie 
is  the  walnut  elephant,  of  which  a  portrait  is  given  on  our 
first  page  this  week. 


An  Opportunity  and  a  Duty. 


Most  appalling  are  the  accounts  of  frost  injuries  to 
vegetation  all  over  the  Atlantic  slope.  During  severe 
weather  it  is  natural  to  exaggerate  the  evil  and  its  conse 
quences  and  we  hope,  for  the  comfort  of  Eastern  horticul 
turists,  that  this  may  prove  to  be  the  case  in  this  matter, 
There  is,  however,  the  record  of  the  Weather  Bureau 
which  is  unequivocal  and  supplies  the  ration  d'etre  for  the 
dire  observations  which  are  published.  Its  conclusion  is 
that  such  extremes  of  temperature  during  March  have 
never  been  recorded  since  the  Government  began  weather 
studies.  This  means,  of  course,  that  the  heat  of  early 
March,  which  deluded  the  plants  and  the  people  with  the 
idea  that  winter  was  over,  was  followed  by  greatest 
cold  ever  known  at  this  date.  According  to  the  old 
proverb,  March  came  in  like  a  lamb  and  is  going  out  like 
a  lion.  Early  growth  of  vegetables,  swelling  buds  and 
bursting  bloom  on  fruit  trees,  decoyed  by  warmth  from 
safe  dormancy,  is  now  withered  and  blasted  to  an  extent 
never  before  known. 

It  is  evident  from  the  conditions  outlined  so  sharply  by 
the  many  dispatches  which  we  print  on  other  pages,  that 
there  will  be  something  almost  like  a  fruit  famine  east  of 
the  Rocky  mountains.  This  will  bring  deprivation  to 
millions.  It  is  not  alone  the  losses  to  Eastern  producers, 
although  those  will  be  immense,  but  the  suffering  which 
will  result  to  the  great  masses  of  population  to  have  the 
available  supply  of  deciduous  fruits  so  seriously  reduced, 
which  are  worthy  of  attention.  Our  California  producers 
will  not  be  at  all  disposed  to  gloat  over  the  misfortune  of 
their  Eastern  producing  brethren,  but  they  must  feel  that 
the  course  of  elements  brings  them  a  great  opportunity  to 
do  well  with  Pacific  coast  fruit  supplies,  and  a  duty  to  dis- 
charge to  furnish  Eastern  people  articles  which  are  so 
valuable  in  their  food  supplies.  It  is  this  second  phase 
of  the  matter  which  we  select  for  comment  at  this  time. 

Surely  the  sad  losses  at  the  East  should  excite  our  fruit 
interest  to  bestir  itself  to  the  best  of  its  ability.  We 
should  not  experience  again  the  distrust  and  demoraliza- 
tion of  the  last  fruit  harvest.  It  is  time  now  to  ensure 
such  arrangements  that  every  pound  of  good  fruit  shall  be 
profitably  placed.  If  proper  effort  is  made  by  fruit- 
growers, shippers,  canners  and  driers  there  can  be  ways 
opened  by  which  all  these  classes  of  producers  can  work 
effectively  and  well.  How  far  these  classes  need  to  work 
together  we  do  not  pretend  to  say,  but  either  together  or 
separately  there  should  be  no  doubt  allowed  to  exist  as  to 
the  availability  of  the  capital  which  will  be  needed  for  a 
great  summer's  production.  We  hope  the  financial  scare 
has  been  so  far  allayed  that  it  will  be  no  longer  an  ob- 
stacle. We  hope  that  the  vast  stores  of  coin  which,  it  is 
reported,  are  now  in  places  of  safety,  will  all  be  brought 
to  light  and  put  to  work  in  preparations  for  canning,  ship- 
ping and  drying.  It  is  certainly  no  year  to  allow  fruit  to 
perish  because  of  the  trepidation  of  capitalists.  By  begin- 
ning in  season  and  proceeding  upon  some  commercial 
basis,  it  seems  beyond  question  that  everything  sound  and 
promising  in  the  line  of  fruit  preparing  and  moving  can 
be  put  in  shape  before  the  ripening, of  the  fruit.  Then 
there  will  come  straightforward  and  economical  work, 
quick  sales  and  reasonable  profits,  which  will  g.ve  the 
California  fruit  interest  a  lift  beyond  anything  it  has 
hitherto  experienced. 

Certainly,  the  growers  should  not  sit  aside  and  wait  for 
the  merchants  to  arrange  for  this  vast  traffic  which  seems 
assured.  That  will  be  the  temptation  we  admit.  It  will 
be  easy  to  say,  "  Never  mind;  fruit  will  sell  itself  this 
year;"  but  that  policy  has  been  the  cause  of  most  of  our 
troubles  and  will  not  end  them.  One  of  our  readers,  in  a 
note  upon  another  page,  suggests  that,  inasmuch  as  the 
Fruit  Union  proposes  to  let  go  of  its  recent  policies,  there 
should  be  an  opportunity  to  rehabilitate  the  organization 
upon  the  lines  on  which  it  was  established.  The  sugges- 
tion seems  a  good  one;  but  if  there  be  anything  in  the 
way  of  that,  it  is  quite  feasible  to  take  up  the  Fruit  Ex- 
change and  push  that  at  once  into  shape  to  handle  fresh- 
fruit  shipments  upon  a  sound  co-operative  basis  and  upon 
a  wide  distribution  policy  at  the  East. 

There  is  another  phase  to  this  duty  aspect  of  the  affair. 
It  is  plainly  a  duty  to  the  Eastern  consumer,  who  is  now 
by  misfortune  almost  helpless  unless  California  gives  him 
fruit,  that  his  extremity  be  not  allowed  to  subject  him  to 
extortion.  There  will  be  fruit  enough  in  California  to 
cover  a  vastly  larger  Eastern  market  area  than  has  ever 
before  been  reached.  Thus  California  fruit  can  become 
known  to  consumers  who  have  never  used  it.  This  is  per- 
haps one  of  the  very  greatest  features  of  the  present  op- 
portunity. If  fruit  should  be  sold  this  year  as  it  has  been 
in  some  former  years,  upon  the  plan  of  getting  the  great- 
est possible  amount  of  money  for  the  least  possible  weight 
of  fruit,  then  will  the  Eastern  people  be  robbed  and  the 
California  growing  interest  will  not  be  fitly  advertised. 


For  this  reason,  if  for  none  other,  the  producers  of  Cali- 
fornia fruit,  in  all  its  forms,  should  regulate  the  Eastern 
trade  this  year  as  they  have  never  done  before.  And  to 
do  this  next  summer  they  should  prepare  now.  There  is 
hardly  a  day  to  lose  in  all  the  work  which  the  course  of 
events  makes  possible  and  obligatory. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  issued  a  circular  to 
be  sent  to  all  railroad  presidents  in  the  United  States,  of- 
fering suggestions  for  their  co  operation  in  the  good  roads 
movement.  Many  of  the  railway  companies  have  made 
concessions  in  transporting  road  materials,  ranging  from 
half  rates  to  free  carriage.  Others  have  offered  to  carry 
the  freight  at  the  bare  cost  of  hauling  whenever  a  general 
improvement  be  undertaken.  It  is  suggested  that  the 
latter  plan  be  generally  adopted.  The  method  of  com- 
puting the  cost,  it  is  cited,  would  be  defined  and  a  board 
constituted  for  adjusting  the  rates  to  be  granted  in  accord- 
ance with  local  conditions.  The  circular  says:  "Such  a 
combined  concession  would  be  of  immense  value  to  the 
public,  while  it  would  involve  little  actual  expense  to  the 
companies,  and  its  bare  announcement  would  do  more  to 
advance  the  movement  than  years  of  purely  educational 
work."  This  idea  of  railway  co-operation  in  building  good 
wagon  roads  may  seem  reasonable  enough  at  the  East, 
but  it  has  a  Utopian  flavor  in  this  State.  It  is  all  our 
railroads  can  do  apparently  to  compete  with  the  ordinary 
dirt  road,  and  if  they  should  help  to  build  good  hard  rock 
roads  the  people  might  all  take  to  wagons  for  freight  pur- 
poses. Bad  roads  are  the  sheet  anchor  by  which  the  rail- 
ways hold  their  extortionate  freight  rates  down  on  the 
people.  We  do  not  suppose  the  managers  will  be  silly 
enough  to  monkey  with  road  improvement. 

Egg  statistics  are  always  charming,  whether  they 
stop  with  eggs  or  go  on  to  chickens.  But  the  Rural  North- 
west  is  undoubtedly  right  when  it  says  that  eggs  have  not 
fallen  more  proportionately  than  other  farm  products,  and 
as  the  Pacific  coast  is  even  yet  importing  eggs  from  the 
East,  the  time  has  certainly  not  come  for  restricting  the 
home  production  of  eggs.  There  are  but  few  farms  on 
which  it  will  not  be  found  profitable  to  keep  from  25  to 
50  hens.  When  only  a  limited  number  are  kept  the  cost 
of  their  feed  will  be  very  little,  as  a  very  large  proportion 
of  it  will  consist  of  scraps,  screenings  and  other  waste 
material.  It  may  be  thought  that  the  product  of  so 
small  a  number  of  hens  would  not  amount  to  much,  but 
if  there  were  30  hens  on  each  of  50,000  farms  in  Oregon 
and  Washington,  and  each  hen  laid  on  the  average  100 
eggs  per  year,  the  total  product  would  be  150,000,000 
eggs,  or  150  eggs  for  each  of  the  million  inhabitants  of 
the  two  States  taken  together.  At  the  low  average  price 
of  12  cents  per  dozen  these  eggs  would  be  worth  $1,500,000. 
The  same  figures  would  apply  well  to  California. 


The  present  low  wheat  prices  do  not  seem  to  justify 
themselves  to  the  Mark  Lane  Express.  That  journal  gives 
the  following  balance  of  supply  and  demand  for  the  cereal 
half  year: 

Qrs. 

British  wheat  supply   3,327,000 

Foreign  wheat  supply   6,640,000 

Foreign  flour  supply   3,163,000 

Supply,  total  13,130,000 

Requirements   13,600,000 

Reduction  of  stocks   370,000 

The  Express  says:  "  This  is  more  than  a  '  tight  fit,'  and 
affords  no  clue  to  prices  on  March  1st  being  lower  than  on 
September  1st.  The  market  is  suffering  not  from  any 
plethora  of  fresh  supplies,  but  from  the  want  of  chances 
to  clear  any  material  proportion  of  the  old  stocks."  There 
is  evidently  something  outside  of  the  supply  and  demand 
which  makes  values  lower  than  last  fall;  and  this  being 
the  case,  there  is  more  than  a  fair  chance  of  change  and 
mprovement. 

English  sparrows  have  become  such  an  intolerable 
nuisance  in  Maryland  that  a  crusade  of  extermination  has 
begun  in  a  novel  way.  Great  numbers  of  the  birds  roost 
in  barns  and  outbuildings.  The  farmers,  armed  with 
broad,  light  paddles  and  bright  lights,  go  to  the  buildings 
at  night.  The  light  attracts  the  birds,  they  swarm  to  it 
and  are  killed  with  the  paddles. 


The  report  of  the  statistician  of  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  for  February  shows  that  the  value  of  the 
farm  animals  in  the  United  States  on  January  1, 1894,  was 
$312,276,495  less  than  it  was  on  January  1,  1893.  The 
only  class  of  animals  which  are  worth  more  in  the  aggre- 
gate this  year  than  they  were  last  are  milch  cows. 

The  average  yield  of  potatoes  per  acre  is  less  in  the 
United  States  than  in  any  other  country  in  the  world  in 
which  potatoes  are  grown  extensively.  Great  Britain  has 
the  highest  average  yield,  about  180  bushels  per  acre,  and 
Belgium  and  Holland  follow  closely. 


March  31,  1894. 

i—  

From  an  Independent  Standpoint. 

The  most  novel  and  grotesque  development  of  the  hard 
times  season  is  the  so-called  Industrial  Army  which  is 
marching  toward  the  national  capital  in  two  divisions, 
one  about  one  hundred  strong  under  "General"  Coxey 
hnd  "  Marshal "  Carl  Browne,  starting  from  central  Ohio; 
hnd  another  about  six  hundred  strong  under  "  General  " 
Pry  from  southern  California.    The  announced  purpose  of 
this  movement  is  to  assemble  a  vast  host  of  unemployed 
Workmen  at  Washington  and  demand  of  Congress  the  im- 
mediate issue  of  half  a  billion  dollars.    It  is  to  be  an  army 
pf  peace,  so  its  leaders  explain;  it  will  go  unarmed  and 
Will  not  seek  to  enforce  its  demands  by  other  than  moral 
appeals.    The  California  division  started  two  weeks  ago, 
ind  by  alternate  marching  and  riding  on  freight  trains 
has  reached  the  western  border  of  Texas,  subsisting  by 
the  way  partly  on  voluntary  contributions  from  the  people 
and  partly  through  foraging  of  a  mild  sort.    They  are 
now  stranded  in  a  vast  Texan  prairie,  the  railroad  managers 
having  stopped  freight  trains  to  prevent  their  riding.  Just 
i  what  is  to  become  of  them  is  not  apparent,  for  they  are 
without  supplies  in  a  desert  region;  and  to  get  out  of  it 
Jon  foot,  either  by  turning  backward  or  going  forward 
jis   out    of    the    question.     They    will    soon    be  at 
the  starvation  point,  and  the  railroad  people  will  be  com- 
pelled by  common  humanity  to  relent  and  move  them 
one  way  or  the  other.   The  Ohio  division  is  moving  pain- 
I  fully  over  frozen  roads  in  the  face  of  March  storms  at  the 
I  rate  of  ten  or  twelve  miles  a  day,  and  it  is  now  (Wednesday) 
I  at  Alliance,  in  eastern  Ohio.  Both  columns  pick  up  recruits 
I 'as  they  march,  but  the  accessions  are  nearly  matched  by 
desertions;  and  up  to  this  time  there  is  no  sign  of  the 
If'  triumphal  host "  which  the  leaders  promise  will  soon 
[be  moving  on  to  Washington.   Their  claim  now  is  that  as 
Ithey  approach  the  capital  they  will  be  joined  by  innumer- 
able caravans,  and  that  early  in  May  they  will  march 
down  Pennsylvania  avenue  half  a  million  strong. 


Of  course,  the  folly  of  all  this  is  unspeakable.  The  so- 
called  "  industrial  army  "  is  a  mere  band  of  tramps  held 
together  by  the  novelty  of  the  scheme  and  the  chance  of 
adventure.  When  Gen.  Fry's  division  left  Los  Angeles 
there  was  not  in  the  whole  six  hundred  a  man  who  could 
pe  identified  with  any  respectable  industrial  calling. 
[There  was  not  a  reputable  mechanic,  or  farmer,  or  a  re- 
spectable man  of  family  in  the  crowd;  it  was  simply  a  gang 
llof  idle  and  wandering  vagabonds,  the  sort  which  seeks  to 
avoid  rather  than  to  find  legitimate  work.  So  far  as  this 
vagrant  company  can  have  any  purpose,  it  is  to  enjoy  a 
novel  excursion  and  to  live  at  free  quarters,  and  to  gratify 
tits  malignant  passion  by  railing  at  the  industrious  and  the 
i  prudent  upon  whose  charity  it  subsists.  The  leaders  are 
the  familiar  sort  of  agitators— what  Mr.  Bierce  calls  the 
I "  harangue-outangs "  of  social  unrest — who  disdain  all 
| (other  labor  but  that  of  their  jawbones  and  seek  to  live  by 
the  knavery  of  fomenting  discontent  and  disturbing  public 
order. 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  this  vagabond  outfit,  or  some  part 
pf  it,  may  reach  the  national  Capital;  but  it  can  have  no 
possible  effect  either  upon  Congress  or  upon  the  country, 
nf  it  goes  as  it  is  planned  as  an  "  army  of  peace  "  it  will  do 
toothing  more  than  add  to  the  vagrant  population  of 
Washington;  If  it  makes  any  motion  toward  violence  it 
mill  find  a  sharp  reception  and  short  shrift.  In  no  pos- 
sible view  can  it  come  to  anything. 


So  far  as  this  movement  has  any  rational  motive,  it  rests 
upon  the  theory  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  govern- 
ment to  provide  for  the  welfare  of  the  citizen,  or 
in  other  words  upon  the  ideas  which  lie  at  the  base 
of  modern  socialism.  That  even  a  few  hundred  men 
of  the  most  idle  and  contemptible  sort  can  be 
found  to  engage  in  such  a  hare-brained  scheme  as  the 
anarch  to  Washington ;  that  there  is  on  the  part  of  the 
public  sufficient  sympathy  with  the  movement  to  provide 
(them  with  food;  that  even  in  the  Senate  and  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  there  are  to  be  found  apologists  for  if 
not  approvers  of  all  this  folly— are  facta  which  indicate 
that  socialistic  ideas  are  widespread.  Taey  are  leading 
thoughtful  men  to  wonder  if  we  are  not  upon  the  eve  of  a 
new  era  in  public  thought  and  sentiment;  if  there 
is  not  developing  a  view  of  the  obligations  of 
government  as  foreign  to  the  theory  of  the  Re- 
public as  the  Republic  at  its  beginning  was  foreign 
to  the  theory  of  Monarchy.  There  is  much  in  the 
social  and  political  drift  of  things  to  indicate  that  we  are, 
indeed,  approaching  such  an  era  of  public  thought;  and 
not  a  few  are  wondering  whither  it  will  lead  us. 
i  If  it  be  a  fact,  as  we  suspect,  that  socialistic  ideas  are 
spreading  throughout  the  country,  the  reason  is  very 
clear;  it  rests  upon  abuses  which  we  have  lacked  the  skill 
or  the  courage  to  suppress.  We  have  been  too  slow  in  ad- 
mitting  or  too  lax  in  executing  the  judgments  which  all 
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reasonable  men  confess  to  be  sound,  in  matters  of  public 
and  private  right.  We  have  allowed  trusts  to  prey  upon 
the  people;  we  have  allowed  transportation  companies  to 
rob  on  the  one  hand  and  to  corrupt  politics  on  the  other; 
we  have  allowed  hyenas  of  speculation  like  Gould  to  pile 
up  ill-gotten  wealth;  we  have  allowed  Congress  to  make 
laws  for  special  and  private  advantage;  we  have  made 
class  legislation  fashionable;  we  have  given  rule  into  the 
hands  of  wealth  and  have  degraded  the  political  value 
of  citizenship.  It  is  not  surprising  that  there  is  widespread 
dissatisfaction;  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  at  such  a 
time  as  this  it  should  find  expression  in  absurd  and 
even  grotesque  forms. 


President  Piexoto  of  Brazil  has  startled  the  civilized 
world,  since  his  triumph  over  the  late  rebellion,  by  pro- 
posing to  revive  certain  old  imperial  decrees  by  the  terms 
of  which  the  government  is  authorized  to  execute  without 
the  benefit  of  trial  all  persons,  native  or  foreign, 
who  either  directly  or  indirectly  have  aided  or  abetted  a 
revolt.  England  has  protested  against  this  revival  on  the 
ground  that  it  may  be  applied  to  innocent  British  subjects; 
and  it  is  universally  condemned  as  a  piece  of  monstrous 
cruelty.  The  proposition  is  instructive  as  illustrating  the 
character  of  the  Brazilian  republic,  which  is,  in  fact,  no 
republic  at  all,  but  a  military  despotism  of  the  most 
arbitrary  type.  And  so  with  all  the  so-called  Spanish- 
American  republics;  they  rest  upon  the  will  and  force  of  a 
man  or  two  backed  by  an  army,  and  have  no  points 
of  identity  with  our  own  system  of  government  of  the 
people,  for  the  people  and  by  the  people,  save  the  mere 
name.  As  yet  no  race  save  the  Anglo  Saxon  has  demon- 
strated the  capacity  for  stable  and  continuing  self-govern- 
ment on  a  large  plan;  and  it  is  this  fact  which  makes 
thoughtful  men  pause  when  it  is  proposed  to  open  the 
doors  of  American  political  fellowship  to  Cuba,  to  Mexico 
or  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  In  the  last-named  case 
there  is  perhaps  less  danger  than  in  either  of  the 
others,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Hawaiian  native  pop- 
ulation is  a  failing  and  fading  race.  In  a  century  it  has 
dwindled  from  three  hundred  thousand  to  less  than  fifty 
thousand,  and  another  half  century  will  witness  its  prac- 
tical extinction. 

San  Jose  Grange  has  been  considering  the  question  of 
education;  and,  as  a  result,  has  formally  called  upon  the 
directors  of  the  public  schools  of  Santa  Clara  county  to 
make  manual  training  a  feature  of  the  school  system.  This 
demand  is  very  significant.  It  comes,  not  from  a  conven- 
tion of  educators  viewing  the  subject  from  the  teachers' 
standpoint;  nor  from  an  association  of  the  well-disposed 
rich,  eager  to  do  something  for  the  "  lower  classes ;"  but 
from  a  body  of  plain,  practical  people  whose  interest  in 
the  schools  lies  wholly  on  the  side  of  practical  efficiency. 
It  is  a  judgment  of  neither  professionalism  nor  be- 
nevolence, but  of  common  sense,  growing  out  of  a 
practical  relationship  to  the  subject.  In  Santa  Clara 
county  as  elsewhere  in  California  the  public  schools 
are  liberally  organized  and  supported,  and  in  a  one 
sense  they  are  highly  efficient;  but  in  some  mysteri- 
ous way  their  tendency  is  to  turn  the  thoughts  of 
young  people  away  from  practical  things.  A  boy  gradu- 
ating from  the  public  schools,  somehow,  in  four  cases  out 
of  five,  has  imbibed  a  distinct  and  profound  distaste  for 
the  sort  of  work  which  promises  best  for  his  future;  and 
if  allowed  to  go  his  own  course  he  starts  out  to  be  lawyer,  a 
doctor  or  a  merchant,  and  ends  by  being  a  clerk,  a  salesman 
or  a  book-agent.  And  so  with  girls;  instead  of  settling 
down  in  sweet  content  to  the  simple  duties  and  simple 
pleasures  of  home,  and  later  to  suitable  marriage,  they 
sigh  for  "  a  career,"  and  too  often  in  seeking  for  it  find 
disappointment,  broken  health  and  wretchedness.  As  we 
have  said  before,  the  fault  lies  largely  with  the  system 
which  establishes  scholastic  standards  in  the  minds  of 
students,  and  teaches,  by  inference  at  least,  that  industrial 
and  practical  affairs  are  trifling  and  unworthy,  if  not  posi- 
tively vulgar. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  grangers  of  Santa  Clara 
county  are  dissatisfied  with  a  system  which,  while  it  has 
many  merits,  fills  the  minds  of  their  children  with  false 
ideas  and  ambitions  and  leads  them  from  rather  than 
toward  the  genuine  things  of  life.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  they  want  their  boys  and  girls,  when  they  go  to 
school,  to  gain  not  only  the  scholastic  part  of  educa- 
tion, but  that  other  sort  which  will  help  them  to  apply  it 
to  practical  and  profitable  things. 

The  first  State  to  vote  this  year  will  be  Rhode  Island- 
on  April  4th,  next  Wednesday— and  there  is,  in  political 
circles,  great  interest  in  the  result  as  a  "  straw  "  showing 
the  course  of  the  political  wind.  The  two  great  parties 
are  pretty  evenly  divided.  In  a  total  vote  of  47,110  cast 
in  1893,  the  Democrats  polled  22,015,  the  Republicans 
21,830,  and  the  Populists  3265.  As  a  manufacturing  State, 
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Rhode  Island  has  suffered  greatly  from  the  paralysis  of 
business  caused  by  the  tariff  uncertainty,  and  is  in  danger 
of  suffering  still  more  by  the  enactment  of  the  Wilson 
bill;  and  it  is  general  expectation  that  the  Protection 
sentiment  will  be  reflected  in  a  heavy  Republican  ma- 
jority.   The  returns,  however,  may  tell  a  different  story. 

The  next  following  State  election  will  be  on  June  6th 
in  Oregon,  where  the  situation  is  very  much  mixed.  As 
between  the  two  old  parties  Oregon  is  nominally  Repub- 
lican by  about  3500  votes;  but  in  the  two  latest  State  elec- 
tions a  Democrat  with  Populist  proclivities  has  been 
elected  Governor.  The  Populists  have  made  great  head- 
way during  the  past  two  years,  and  it  is  generally  ex- 
pected that  they  will  give  the  old  parties  a  hard  rub;  and 
in  the  event  of  fusion  between  the  Populists  and  Demo- 
crats (a  very  probable  course)  it  is  believed  that  they  have 
a  good  chance  of  success.  The  importance  of  the  result  in 
a  national  sense  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  legislature  to  be 
elected  will  choose  a  successor  to  Senator  Dolph,  whose 
term  expires  next  March.  The  Governor  of  Oregon 
(Pennoyer)  and  Judge  Reuben  P.  Boise,  Master  of  the 
State  Grange,  the  one  a  Democrat  and  the  other  a  Repub- 
lican, have  gone  over  to  the  Populists,  each  carrying  with 
him  a  prodigious  body  of  organized  political  force.  In 
the  event  of  a  Democratic- Populist  success,  Pennoyer  is 
ticketed  for  Dolph's  place  in  the  Senate. 


Concerning  the  Consignment  of  Dried  Frnit. 

Fresno,  March  24th,  1894. 
To  the  Editor: — My  business  In  connection  with  the 
State  Fruit  Exchange  brings  me  so  constantly  in  contact 
with  those  who  are  suffering  from  the  effects  of  indiscrimi- 
nate consignments  of  fruit  to  all  sorts  of  people  at  the  East 
who  are  willing  to  make  advances  on  produce,  that  I  can- 
not forbear  warning  your  readers  against  the  practice.  I 
know  full  well  that  it  is  the  necessity  for  ready  money  that 
leads  to  this  practice,  but  all  the  same  it  is  the  direct  road 
to  the  bankruptcy  of  the  fruit  interest.  It  makes  no  differ- 
ence what  glib  talkers  may  induce  growers  to  believe,  nine- 
tenths  of  all  goods  consigned  East  in  this  way  are  bound 
to  be  slaughtered,  for  the  reason  that  the  consignee  is  often 
less  able  to  hold  them  than  the  grower,  and  has  no  induce- 
ment to  do  so.  This  is  not  altogether  true  of  the  strongest 
houses  exclusively  in  the  dried  fruit  business,  and  who  have 
a  reputation  to  sustain  with  an  established  clientage,  but 
no  matter  what  houses  are  concerned  the  proper  place  for 
unsold  California  goods  is  in  California.  Under  present 
conditions  the  best  efforts  of  the  best  houses  to  sustain  the 
market  count  for  little  or  nothing,  as  they  are  utterly 
swamped  by  indiscriminate  shipments  to  green  fruit  deal- 
ers and  all  sorts  of  people  who  know  nothing  of  the  trade, 
and  have  no  interest  In  it  except  to  make  sales  quick,  for 
what  the  can  get.  Few  people  here  have  any  means  of 
distinguishing  the  reliable  from  the  unreliable  concerns, 
and  the  only  safe  way  is  to  keep  our  goods  until  sold. 
Some  of  the  concerns  are  utterly  unscrupulous,  and  fairly 
rob  the  grower  in  many  ways,  and  they  are  always  liable 
to  fall  with  grower's  money  in  their  hands,  which  cannot 
be  paid. 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter  just  received  from  an 
Eastern  friend  is  right  to  the  point: 

"An  illustration  has  just  come  to  my  knowledge  of  the  way  things 

go  when  fruit  is  turned  over  to  such  people.   of  ,  whom  you 

may  remember  that  I  spoke  of,  have  just  sold  a  lot  of  peaches  there 
for  8  cents  that  were  worth  9  cents;  they  are  selling  raisins  at  3X 
cents  that  we  are  getting  steadily  everywhere  3K  cents  or  more. 
They  have  just  sold  80-90  prunes  at  4%  delivered.  Col.  Hersey  will 
tell  you  how  much  under  the  market  that  is.  It  is  equal  to  3M  cents 
for  the  four  sizes  on  the  Coast.  It  does  seem  as  though  something 
ought  to  be  done  to  spread  the  information  among  people  that  this 
kind  of  men  will  do  them  up  every  time  they  get  a  chance." 

The  above  is  from  a  broker  who  is  squarely  endeavoring 
to  serve  his  principals  here  by  selling  fruit  for  what  the 
market  warrants,  and  who  has  got  out  of  patience  with  this 
kind  of  competition. 

All  this  will  stop  when  the  growers  organize  themselves 
and  keep  their  fruit  on  this  side  until  sold,  getting  necessary 
advances  here.  The  majority  of  our  growers  are  now 
waking  up,  and  are  ready  to  serve  their  own  interests  in 
this  way  as  fast  as  they  learn  how.  There  is  a  minority,  of 
course,  who  can  never  be  moved  until  the  sheriff  moves 
them,  and  a  few  of  the  sharp  and  sly  who  wish  to  see 
others  organize  that  they  may  sell  ont  under  their  umbrella. 
The  way  is  for  the  progressive  to  organize,  keep  our  infor- 
mation to  ourselves,  and  turn  over  the  sly  and  the  stupid  to 
the  tender  mercies  of  the  speculator,  and  hope  he  may  get 
rich  out  of  them.  A  combination  of  the  progressive  to 
look  out  for  themselves,  and  the  speculator  to  look  out  for 
the  others,  might  not  be  a  very  bad  thing. 

Edward  F.  Adams. 


Reorganize  the  Frnit  Union. 


San  Francisco,  Cai..,  Mitch  22,  1894  ) 
Room  42,  Flood  B'ld'g.  J 
To  the  Editor:— At  the  formation  of  the  California 
Fruit  Union,  many  were  present  who  thought  that  an  or- 
ganization for  fruit  shipping  by  fruit-growers  would  be  a 
good  thing,  and  that  they  would  form  an  association  for 
that  purpose.  A  little  later  traitors  in  the  camp  gave  it 
away  to  the  shippers.  Ever  since  it  has  been  fruit  shipping 
by  fruit-shippers.  If  you  are  right  in  your  suggestion  that 
the  fruit-growers  are  older  and  wiser  and  more  capable  of 
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looking  after  their  own  affairs  than  they  were  when  they 
allowed  the  California  Fruit  Union  to  be  taken  from  them 
by  the  assistance  of  traitors,  then  I  see  no  reason  why  the 
stockholders  in  the  California  Fruit  Union  may  not  now 
take  the  proper  steps  to  rehabilitate  the  California  Fruit 
Union.  The  directors  decided  to  practically  resign.  That 
is  all.  The  stockholders  may  meet  on  a  proper  call  and 
elect  a  new  board  if  they  so  please  and  carry  the  California 
Fruit  Union  on  in  a  manner  beneficial  to  fruit-growers. 
Surely  the  directors  cannot  force  it  out  of  existence  without 
consulting  the  stockholders.  If  the  stockholders  think  it 
cannot  be  made  of  any  benefit  to  them,  then  they  should 
let  it  die.  I  would  merely  suggest  that  all  the  conditions 
are  very  much  more  favorable  for  "  fruit  shipping  by  fruit- 
growers "  than  they  were  at  the  time  of  the  organization  of 
the  California  Fruit  Union  nine  years  ago. 

A  Stockholder. 

Rainfall  and  Temperature. 

The  following  data  for  the  weekending  5A.M.  Wed- 
nesday, March  28,  1894,  are  from  official  sources,  and  are 
furnished  by  the  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau  expressly  for  the 
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Growing  Crops. 

Kroni  Thomas'  Produce  Report,  March  23d. 

There  has  been  little  rain  during  the  past  two  weeks  at 
any  point  from  Stockton  to  San  Diego,  and  the  north  winds 
have  done  much  damage  through  all  that  country.  They 
have  been  having  nice  rains  around  Salinas  and  the  coast 
side  of  San  Luis  Obispo  county,  and  all  along  the  foothills 
from  there  down  to  San  Bernardino. 

Ventura,  Los  Angeles,  Orange,  San  Diego  counties,  parts 
of  Santa  Birbara  county  and  the  east  side  of  San  Luis 
Obispo  county  are  all  suffering  badly  from  lack  of  rain  and 
from  heavy  drying  winds. 

Everything  is  all  right  up  the  Sacramento  valley,  and 
from  there  to  the  coast. 

Cold  weather  all  over  the  State  has  stopped  growth,  but 
no  damaging  frosts  anywhere. 

Fruit  buds  and  trees  look  well,  except  in  some  localities 
where  slight  frost  injuries  are  noted. 

The  west  side  of  the  Sin  Joaquin  has  suffered  badly. 
The  east  side  looks  about  as  promising  as  at  our  last 
advices. 

In  grain,  the  barley-growing  sections  are  afflicted  most. 
Down  south  some  reports  come  that  barley  is  already 
heading  out. 

The  great  cry,  except  up  the  Sacramento,  is  for  more 
rain.  Elsewhere  much  good  will  result  from  a  good  rain 
from  one  to  two  weeks  hence. 


The  Apple  Awards  at  the  Midwinter  Fair. 


Squash  and  Pumpkin  Awards  at  the  Midwinter 
Fair. 


Messrs.  Bruce  Perley  of  Arizona,  Wm.  Perrin  of  San 
Francisco,  N.  H.  Wilson  of  Merced,  and  W.  Anderson  of 
Canada,  judges  of  squashes  and  pumpkins,  have  finished 
their  work. 

For  pumpkins  the  awards  were  as  follows:  Sweet  South- 
erns, H.  C  Mann,  Arizona,  first  premium;  Yankees,  Miller 
&  Lux,  Metced,  first;  Carey  &  Son,  Monterey,  second,  and 
J.  Booth,  Sicramento,  third;  marrowfats,  James  Bardin, 
Monterey,  first;  sugars,  Carey  &  Son,  Monterey,  first;  Bar- 
din's  hybrid,  C.  Bardin,  Monterey,  first;  Bardin's  favorite, 
C.  Bardin,  Monterey,  first;  Cushaws,  A.  Silva,  Arizona, 
first;  sweet  hybrids,  G.  H.  Clayson,  Arizona,  first. 

The  awards  for  squashes  were  made  as  follows:  Scabs, 
I.  H.  Thomas,  Tulare,  first  premium  ;  stocks,  R.  Begg, 
Goleta,  first;  mammoths,  C.  Bardin,  Monterey,  first;  green 
Hubbards,C.  Bardin,  Monterey,  first;  green  summers,Mrs. 
Moon,  Guadaloupe,  first;  yellow  crookneck,  J.  Collins,  San 
Miguel  canyon,  first;  green  Spanish,  Hunter  &  Sons,  Mon- 
terey, first;  coyeys,  Hunter  &  Sons,  Monterey,  first;  sum- 
mer scallops,  H.  E.  Boyes,  Sonoma,  first;  turbans,  C.  B. 
Polhemus,  Santa  Clara,  first;  pilot  beaks,  Fenton  &  Son, 
Baena  Vista,  first;  pintos,  C.  Bardin,  first;  hagers,  R.  Wil- 
liamson, Pajaro,  first;  creams,  T.  Pugh,  Fair  View,  first; 
Stockton  gems,  H.  Bernhart,  San  Joaquin,  first;  California 
fields,  J.  Steward,  Los  Angeles,  first;  Hubbards,  W.  Alli- 
son, Pajaro,  first;  Spanish  yellows,  M.  Gomez,  Monterey, 
fiist;  hard  shells,  J.  Stewart,  Los  Angeles,  first. 


The  report  of  the  official  judges  of  the  competitive  ex- 
hibit of  apples  at  the  Exposition  has  been  made  public. 
The  task  was  a  prodigious  one,  as  there  were  150  exhibits 
to  examine.  The  committee  avers  that  it  was  as  fine  a 
show  of  apples  as  has  ever  been  made. 

The  awards  were  made  under  the  new  system  of  classi- 
fication which  prevailed  in  the  recent  orange  competition. 
All  fruits  scaling  90  points  and  over  were  given  a  first 
premium;  80  points  and  under  90,  second  premium;  70 
points  and  under  80,  third  premium.  The  following  list 
shows  the  winners  in  the  various  classes  or  varieties.  The 
figure  1  means  that  a  first  premium  was  taken,  and  the 
figure  which  appears  to  the  right  of  the  award  number  in- 
dicates how  many  points  the  fruit  scaled  over  and  above 
the  limit  for  an  award: 

WHITE  WINTER  PEARM  A1NS. 

Ndpi  county — A.  P.  Evans,  first  premium.  Sacramento  -C.  Foote, 
first;  E.  Greer,  second.  Sin  Luis  Obispo — E.  A.  Atwood,  second 
premium  and  five  points  over.  Monterey— O.  Bulline.  2-5.  Ven- 
tura— James  T.  Comstock,  2;  J.  W.  Anderson,  2;  G.  S.  Birnes,  2 
San  Diego,  W.  Ober,  2;  J.  R.  Gladstone,  3-8.  Tehama— G.  H. 
Flournoy,  3-5;  W.  E.  Conard,  3-5. 

fall  pippins. 

Shasta  county — J.  S.  Bass,  1.  Napa — J.  Jones,  2-6.  Sacramento 
— C.  Foote,  2-6.    Monterey — Mr.  Collins.  2. 

YELLOW  BELLFLOWER. 

Monterey — R.  N.  Windsor,  1,  Napa — A.  P.  Evans,  1.  Sin 
Diego— D.  Price,  2-3. 

WHITE  BELLFLOWER. 

Monterey — J.  McCoy,  2-5.  Yolo — D.  A.  Jackson,  2-5.  Ventura — 
Walker  &  Durrell,  3-5.    San  Luis  Obispo — J.  C.  Baker,  3-5. 

RHODE  ISLAND  GREENING. 

Mendocino — Carl  Purdy,  1-5;  Carl  Purdy,  (,  Shasta— J.  S.  P. 
Biss,  1-2.  Sin  Diego — John  Ryan,  I,  Humboldt — B,  L.  Waile 
2-7. 

BALDWINS. 

Siskiyou — John  Miller,  2-8.  S  icramento  — E.  Green,  2-6.  Mon- 
terey— A.  G  gland,  2-5.    Humboldt — G.  E.  Steward,  3. 

JONATHANS. 

Ventura— T.  R.  Bird,  1-5.    Sinta  Birbara—  N.  H.  Woods,  1-5. 

SMITH  CIDERS. 

Napa— A.  P.  loons,  2-8.  Sin  Diego — John  Ryan,  2-7.  San 
Luis  Obispo — J.  C.  Biker,  2-5.  Monterey-  R.  N.  Windsor,  2;  A. 
Gigland,  2-5;  Mrs.  F.  Schmidt,  3.    Ventura — N.  J.  Bend,  2. 

BEN  DAVIS. 

Srnsta — J.  S.  P.  Biss,  1-3;  Herbert  Biss,  1-2.  Tehama — K. 
Houghton,  1;  G.  H.  Flournoy,  1.  P.acer — Allen  Towle,  2-7.  Ven 
tun — J.  W.  Anderson,  2;  A.  Price,  3-5.  Yavapai,  A.  T. — J.  E. 
Bones,  2  Sinta  Birbara — N.  H.  Woods,  3-5.  San  D  ego — 
Chester  Gunn,  3. 

NORTHERN  SPY. 

Monterey — A.  G  gland,  1-3 

ROME  BEAUTY. 

San  Diego — Chester  Gunn,  1-5.    Mendocino — Carl  Purdy,  2-5. 

WALLBRIDGE. 

San  Diego — John  Lehr,  1-2. 

NICK  AJ  ACK. 

Ventura — T.  Harwood,  1-2;  Walker  &  Gurrell,  1-2  and  1;  Judge 
T.  William';,  2-5.  Sin  Diego — Wm.  Ober,  2-5.  Stn  Luis  Obispo — 
Matt  Hardie,  2;  J.  B.  Gladstone,  2. 

YELLOW  NEWTOWN  PIPPIN. 

San  Luis  Obispo — J.  J.  Gregory,  1-5;  J.  C.  Baker,  1-5;  J.  V.  N. 
Young,  1.  Monterey — Mr.  Collins.  1-5;  raft  &  Son,  3-5.  Ventura 
— E.  P.  Foster,  ti  W.  S.  ROey,  2-8.  Sinta  Cruz— Joseph  l'jwler, 
2-8;  A.  G.  Rose,  3-5;  Diken  &  Sons,  3-5.  Sin  Benito — Exhibitor's 
name  not  knjwn,  3  5.    Monterey — A.  Gigland,  1-5. 

HOOVER. 

Napa — J.  Jones,  1.  San  Luis  Obispo — J.  V.  N.  Young,  1-5. 
Monterey — A.  Gigland,  1-5. 

ESOPUS  SPITZ  EN  BERG. 

Shasta — Herbert  Bass,  special  award  (over  100  points);  G.  Loefler, 
1.  Tehama— G.  H.  Flournoy,  1-5;  F.  Houghton,  1;  J.  Eiwards,  1; 
Mrs.  Bertha  Reid,  2.  Napi — A.  P.«  Evans,  1-5.  S icramento— 
C.  Foote,  1.  San  Diego — Chester  Gunn,  2.  Siskiyou --Charles 
Hovenden,  3-5. 

FLUSHING  SPITZENBERG. 

Mendocino — Carl  Pu-dy,  1. 

DOMINE. 

Humboldt— James  Hodge,  2-5;  G.  E.  Stewart  &  Son,  1. 

FALA  WATER. 

Tehama— G.  H.  Flournoy,  2.    Sbaita— J.  V.  P.  Bais,  2. 

PENNSYLVANIA  RED  STREAK. 

Ventura— B.  C.  Harter,  1.    San  Benito— J.  Jones,  2-8. 

KENTUCKY  RED  STREAK. 

San  Luis  Obispo — A.  M.  Hardie,  2. 

EUREKA. 

San  Diego — M.  D.  Putnam,  special  award  (over  100  points). 

WHARTON. 

Humboldt — A.  Goodale,  2-5. 

LANGtORD  SEEDLING. 

Ventura — T.  R.  Bord,  r. 

MISSION  PIPPIN. 

Monterey— J.  P  Swinding,  1. 

VANDERVERE  PIPPIN. 

San  D.egc — Chester  Gunn,  1. 

GRINDSTONE. 

Monterey — Mr.  Shepbard,  r. 

WINESAP. 

Tehama — G.  H.  Flournoy,  1-5;  Jackson  Eby.  1-5.  Placer — J.  H. 
Runkel,  1.  Sacramento— E.  Greer,  2-8.  San  D  ego — W.  I.  Prout, 
2-8.  Ventura -Judge  B  T.  Williims,  2-5.  Humboldt— F.  W. 
Oiliver,  3. 

LAWVER. 

San  Diego— Chester  Gunn,  1.   Shasta — H.  Ba;s,  3-5. 

LIMBERTWIG. 

Santi  Ba'bara— N.  H.  Wood,  1.   San  Diego— W.  I.  Trout,  2-8. 

SHEEPNOSE. 

Mendocino — Carl  Purdy,  2.    Napa — A.  P.  Evans,  2-5. 

WESTF1ELD. 

Napa — A.  P.  Evans,  1. 


LADY  WASHINGTON. 

Ventura — J.  Smith  Briggs,  3. 

POOR  MAN'S  FRIEND. 

Sacramento— E.  Greer,  3.    Monterey— R.  N.  Windsor,  1. 

The  committee  on  apples  was  Prof.  George  Husmann 
of  Napa,  Richard  Jones  of  Colusa,  Frank  Dalton  of  San 
Francisco,  and  Mr.  Branch  of  southern  California. 


Disaster  to  Eastern  Frnit  Crops. 

On  page  248  of  this  issue  will  be  found  reports  of  killing 
weather  at  many  points  at  the  East  and  Sonth.  Later  in- 
formation is  even  worse  than  the  first  telegrams.  As  the 
matter  is  of  such  wide  significance  here,  we  present  the  fol- 
lowing additional  dispatches: 

Washington,  March  27.— The  Weather  Bureau,  in  its 
weekly  snow  chart  issued,  says:  North  Dakota  and  north- 
west Minnesota  are  covered  with  nearly  a  foot  of  snow,  and 
over  portions  of  upper  Michigan  there  is  more  than  a  foot 
and  a  half  of  snow  reported.  While  the  southern  limit  of 
area  extends  southward  Into  Ohio  and  western  Pennsyl- 
vania there  is  but  little  snow  on  the  ground  east  of  lower 
Michigan,  the  greatest  depth  over  the  region  named  being 
three  inches  at  Pittsburg. 

The  last  half  of  March  has  been  characterized  by  the 
most  remarkable  temperature,  extremes  occurring  that  have 
never  been  recorded  since  the  establishment  of  the 
Weather  Bureau. 

Omaha,  March  27.— Another  big  storm,  coming  from 
the  northwest,  broke  on  this  section  this  evening.  The 
wind  is  strong  and  cold. 

Lawrence  (Kas.),  March  27.— Investigation  by  Pro- 
fessor W.  C.  Stevens  of  the  Botanical  Department  of  the 
State  University  shows  that  the  cold  snap  has  killed  the 
peaches  and  most  of  the  pears.  Cherries  are  badly  injured. 
Early  raspberries  were  destroyed,  but  there  will  be  a  good 
crop  of  late  ones.  Blackberries  and  strawberries  were  not 
seriously  damaged.  Apples  were  not  far  enough  along  to 
be  much  injured. 

Madison  (Ind.),  March  27.— Peaches  in  southern  Indi- 
ana were  entirely  killed  before  the  last  cold  spell.  It  killed 
cherries,  apples,  blackberries  and  early  vegetables. 

Nashville  (111.),  March  27  — It  is  now  certain  that  all 
the  small  frnit  in  this  vicinity  is  killed,  and  the  wheat  has 
been  so  badly  injured  that  not  more  than  a  half  crop  can 
be  expected. 

Greenville  (Miss.),  March  27  — There  was  a  heavy' 
frost  this  morning.  All  vegetation  is  killed.  The  fruit  crop 
will  be  a  failure. 

Chattanooga,  March  27.— The  extreme  cold  weather 
of  the  past  few  days  will  cost  trnck  farmers  and  fruit-raisers 
in  Hamilton  county  alone  $100,000.  It  will  take  $500,000 
to  cover  all  the  damage  to  fruit,  early  vegetables,  wheat 
and  oats  in  the  section  of  northern  Georgia,  northern  Ala- 
bama and  lower  east  Tennessee  immediately  contiguous  to 
Chattanooga. 

Guthrie  (Ok.  T.),  March  27  — Peach,  pear,  apricot  and 
plum  trees  have  been  In  bloom  for  a  week,  and  the  unusual 
cold  weather  for  the  past  48  hours  has  frozen  the  buds  and 
luined  the  fruit  crop  of  most  of  the  Territory. 

Dealia  (Mo  ),  March  27. — The  weather  for  the  past 
three  days  has  mined  fruit  in  central  Missouri. 

Dallas  (Tex.),  March  27. — The  reports  from  the  fruit 
crop  are  conflicting,  but  it  is  conceded  it  has  been  terribly 
injured,  if  not  wholly  wiped  out. 

Pittsburg  (Pa.),  March  27.— The  blizzard  which  struck 
western  Pennsylvania  yesterday  and  passed  eastward  last 
night  has  ruined  vegetables,  peaches  and  early  cherries, 
and  great  damage  has  been  done  to  pears,  apples,  apricots 
and  plums. 

New  York,  March  27. — Reports  from  southeastern 
New  York  show  great  damage  to  frnit  and  vegetables  as  a 
result  of  the  cold  wave.  Along  the  Atlantic  coast  railway 
lines  the  damage  is  estimated  at  $1,000,000.  In  Delaware 
it  is  believed  the  peach  crop  Is  totally  ruined  and  prospects 
of  other  fruits  destroyed.  In  the  grape-growing  regions  of 
western  New  York  the  buds  have  been  destroyed,  and  vast 
losses  are  feared  in  consequence. 

Ottumwa,  Iowa,  March  28. — It  is  snowing  furiously; 
two  Inches  of  snow  has  fallen  and  it  is  getting  colder.  The 
small  fruits  are  killed. 

Fort  Scott,  Kan.,  March  28. — The  blizzard  from  the 
northwest  reached  this  section  this  morning,  the  tempera- 
ture dropping  to  20  above.  The  fruits  left  by  the  last  snap 
will  be  killed  by  this. 

The  plantation  of  sugar-cane  on  Union  Island  by  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  was  successfully  made 
last  week,  the  seed  cane  having  been  purchased  by  the 
government  from  J.  D.  Boyd  of  Lone  Star,  Fresno  county. 
Mr.  Boyd  secured  a  start  of  Louisiana  cane  two  or  three 
years  ago,  and  has  grown  it  experimentally  between  the 
vines  in  his  vineyard.  This  situation  gave  a  good  growth 
of  cane,  though  the  air  and  soil  seemed  rather  dry  to  fully 
suit  the  plant.  Mr.  Boyd  contemplated  removing  his  cane 
to  Kings  river  bottom  until  he  found  the  government 
needed  seed  to  begin  its  work  on  the  tule  lands.  There 
is  another  lot  of  cane  soon  to  arrive  from  the  government 
sugar  station  in  Florida,  and  Dr.  H.  W.  Wiley,  chief  of 
the  Division  of  Chemistry,  expects  to  arrive  in  California 
to  formally  inaugurate  the  work  here  about  April  10th. 

About  1000  carloads  of  oranges  were  shipped  from 
Riverside  up  to  March  19.  The  daily  shipments  aggregate 
twenty  carloads,  with  increased  orders  coming  in  every 
day.  The  fruit  exchanges  have  raised  the  price  of  choice 
fruit  to  $1.50  per  box  and  seedlings  to  $1.15  per  box.  The 
price  of  the  best,  or  fancy,  brands  has  not  been  raised,  but 
as  the  demand  is  rapidly  increasing  the  figures  on  these 
will  be  put  up  shortly. 


March  31,  1894. 


The  Flower  Carnival  at  Santa  Barbara. 

The  Flower  Festival  Association  announces  that  the 
Festival  of  1894  will  take  place  on  Wednesday,  Thursday 
and  Friday,  the  25th,  26th  and  27th  days  of  April  next, 
closing  with  the  grand  festival  ball  on  the  evening  of 
Friday,  the  27  th. 

Already  the  fame  of  the  Santa  Barbara  Flower  Festival 
has  spread  far  and  wide  and  gained  renown  the  world  over 
for  its  wondrous  display  of  lovely  flowers,  combined  with 
rare  taste  in  their  use.  Little  thought  the  bold  navigator, 
Cabrillo,  whose  resting  place  is  enshrined  in  mystery  on 
San  Miguel  Island,  when,  three  centuries  ago,  he  raised 
the  banner  of  Spain  on  this  coast,  that  the  day  would  come 
when  the  choicest  products  of  his  native  land  would  thrive 
better  on  these  apparently  inhospitable  shores  than  in  his 
own  sunny  clime.  Not  only  is  the  flora  of  Spain  trans- 
planted to  this  favored  locality,  but  side  by  side  with  the 
native  flora  Is  also  seen  that  of  many  other  countries,  and 
constitutes  one  of  the  wonders  of  this  genial  climate. 
From  the  moist,  low  latitudes  of  New  Zealand,  and  from 
the  arid  plateaus  of  Arabia  and  Sonora,  from  the  basin  of 
the  Amazon  and  from  that  of  the  Volga,  plants  are  to  be 
seen  in  our  gardens,  and  so  well  do  they  thrive  here  that 
they  seem  to  feel  bound  to  reward  the  care  bestowed  upon 
them  by  an  unusual  profusion  of  blooming,  so  much  so 
that  many  of  them  bear  flowers  and  fruits  twice  a  year, 
while  others  assume,  actually,  an  ever-flowering  character, 
e.  g.,  the  orange  tree  and  the  sweet-scented  Mediterranean 
broom,  which  in  other  countries  have  well-defined  periods 
of  blooming.  Here  heliotrope  perfumes  the  air  in  January 
as  in  August,  and  the  sweet  jasmine  adorns  the  verandas 
with  its  fragrant  white  star.  Towering  candelabra-like 
Norfolk  Island  pines  carry  on  their  tops  huge  cones,  and 
the  silver  tree  from  the  Cape  bears  its  cones,  small,  but 
shining  like  metal  in  the  sun.  Callas,  geraniums  of  all 
shades,  torch-like  aloes  and  tritons  enliven  the  months  the 
calendar  calls  winter,  and  in  every  corner  of  our  gardeus 
humble  violets  and  mignonettes  assert  their  presence  by 
their  powerful  fragrance;  all  about  town  the  feathery  plumes 
of  the  Cocos  palm  and  the  spreading  fronds  of  the  sea- 
forthla  are  lilting  their  heads  among  the  surrounding  trees. 

On  the  mountains  and  foothills  and  in  the  canyons,  one 
is  lost  in  admiration  of  the  beauty  of  the  native  flora,  where 
wild  flowers  of  every  hue  and  color  gladden  the  eye  after 
the  welcome  rains  have  quickened  the  seeds.  Spreading 
over  the  hills  and  in  the  canyons  are  groves  of  noble  live 
oaks  and  great  sycamores  with  their  grotesque  trunks. 

Especially  attractive,  as  coloring  the  landscape,  is  the 
soft  yellow  hue  of  the  wild  mustard,  covering  the  rolling 
1  foothills,  with  here  and  there  fields  of  eschscholtzia,  while 
in  the  background  the  mountain  sides  are  tinged  with  the 
light  blue  flowering  of  the  Ceanothus  or  wild  lilac.  The 
Mariposa  lilies  and  the  Matilija  poppies,  each  in  their  sea- 
son, are  found  flowering  in  profusion. 

The  truce  which  was  signed  last  year  at  the  termination 
of  the  Battle  of  Flowers  has  been  annulled,  and  the  par- 
ticipants who  then  fought  so  valiantly  are  ready  and  eager 
to  renew  the  conflict  with  each  other  and  with  all  new 
comers  who  may  join  their  ranks.  From  hundreds  of  car- 
riages, hidden  In  bloom,  the  missiles  of  the  floral  war  were 
flying  thick  and  fast  until  the  wide  Corso  was  carpeted 
with  fragrant  crushed  flowers.  To  describe  last  year's 
beautiful  equipages,  in  all  their  perfection  of  detail,  would 
take  so  much  space  that  it  must  suffice  to  mention  them 
only  in  a  general  way.  Some  idea  will  have  been  given 
of  their  wealth  and  profusion  when  it  is  stated  that  many 
baskets  full  of  flowers  were  used  on  a  single  carriage. 
One  equipage  represented  a  Spanish  market  wagon  cov- 
ered with  wild  brodea  of  the  hue  of  Parma  violets,  and 
drawn  by  white  mules  with  trappings  of  white  and  yellow. 
The  occupants  wore  the  Spanish  costumes  carried  out  in 
the  same  colors.  Another  turnout  was  a  high  tea  cart  cov- 
ered with  marguerites,  drawn  and  outridden  by  fine  white 
horses  with  pink  rose  collars  and  ribbon  harness.  And  so 
on  through  the  long  procession  were  beautiful  color 
schemes  carried  out  with  every  variety  of  wild  and  culti- 
vated flowers. 

As  the  sun  set  behind  the  purple  mountain,  the  com- 
batants, weary  with  their  long  contest,  retired  in  disarray, 
but  with  banners  flying  and  triumph  gleaming  from  every 
eye. 

To  close  the  festival  a  grand  ball  was  given,  at  which  the 
flowers  again  played  the  principal  part,  this  time  imper- 
sonated by  young  ladies  and  children  in  a  graceful  aod 
swinging  dance.  Troupes  of  small  boys,  dressed  as  butter- 
flies, hovered  around  small  damsels  representing  fragrant 
roses,  and  claimed,  with  the  bees,  the  first  right  to  their 
smiles.  The  ball  room,  with  its  sparkling  festoons  of  in- 
numerable electric  lights  and  the  soft  gray  moss  of  the 
live  oak  draping  the  pillars  and  the  arches,  seemed  a 
dream  of  fairy-land. 

The  purpose  of  the  organization  called  the  Flower 
Festival  Association  of  Santa  Barbara  is  to  cultivate  the 
love  of  flowers  and  floriculture  and  to  make  Santa  Barbara 
attractive  by  Its  refining  Influences.  All  revenues,  whether 
coming  from  subscriptions  or  from  sales  of  tickets,  are  used 
in  making  the  festival  as  beautiful  and  effective  as  possible. 

The  usual  competitive  prizes  will  be  offered  to  stimulate 
emulation,  and  the  association  will  endeavor  to  make  the 
Floral  Festival  of  Santa  Barbara  so  delightful  that  it  will 
always  be  a  pleasant  memory  to  all  who  have  witnessed  it. 

An  additional  attraction  of  this  year's  festival  will  be  an 
evening  illumination  of  the  Corso  and  Tribunes,  at  which 
the  procession  of  decorated  floats,  carriages,  carts  and 
equipages  of  every  description,  hung  with  Chinese  lanterns 
and  colored  lamps,  will  be  reviewed  on  the  battle-ground 
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of  the  day's  conflict.  The  illuminated  parade  will  be  one 
of  the  most  entertaining  features  of  the  festival. 

FLOWER  FESTIVAL  PROGRAMME  FOR  1 894. 

Wednesday,  April  25th— Exhibition  of  fruits  and  flowers 
in  the  pavilion  afternoon  and  evening  and  forenoon  of 
Thursday,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Floricultural  and 
Horticultural  Associations.  The  display  of  flowers,  and 
particularly  of  roses,  is  always  wonderfully  attractive. 

Thursday  p.  m.,  April  26th— Grand  floral  procession  of 
decorated  floats,  carriages,  carts,  equestrians,  etc.,  to  be 
immediately  followed  by  the  Battle  de  Fleurs  and  the  dis- 
tribution of  prizes. 

Thursday  evening,  April  26th— Grand  Illumination  of  the 
Corso  and  Tribunes  and  review  of  the  floral  procession, 
on  which  occasion  the  floats,  carriages,  carts  and  equip- 
ages of  every  description,  decorated  and  illuminated,  will 
again  take  part. 

Friday  evening,  April  27th— Grand  flower  festival  ball  at 
the  pavilion.  The  famous  "  Dance  of  the  Flowers  "  will 
include  some  new  and  very  beautiful  features.  The 
pavilion  itself  will  be  transformed  into  a  bit  of  fairy-land. 

Interesting  Climbers. 

The  most  striking  climbers  in  California  gardens  are 
bougainvllleas  and  bignonias.  They  bloom  through  the 
winter  months,  bewildering  Eastern  visitors  with  their  size 
and  the  wonderfnl  profusion  and  brilliancy  of  their  flowers. 

Bougainvillea  spectablis  is  of  more  robust  growth  than 
B.  glabra.  It  sends  out  strong  branches  In  every  direc- 
tion, with  thorns  an  inch  long.  The  foliage  is  slightly 
furzy  with  a  pinkish  tinge  on  the  young  branches  and  the 
under  side  of  the  leaves.  It  blooms  more  profusely  in  the 
fall  and  winter  months  than  at  any  other  season.  The 
floral  bracts  are  larger  than  those  of  B.  glabra  and  of  a 
more  intense  magenta— that  killing  color  which  has  been 
so  fashionable  the  past  season,  and  which  will  bear  con- 
trast with  scarcely  anything  else.  It  requires  a  great  deal 
of  room,  and  should  be  severely  pruned  every  year  to  keep 
it  within  bounds. 

B.  glabra  is  much  the  prettier  of  the  two  climbers.  The 
foliage  is  a  lustrous  light  green  and  very  handsome.  The 
long  branches  which  are  wreathed  with  the  brilliant  flowers 
nearly  every  month  of  the  year  are  very  beautiful  for  dec- 
orating, as  they  can  be  cut  from  three  to  five  feet  long,  a 
solid  mass  of  color  from  two  to  three  feet  In  circumference, 
and  are  very  effective.  It  is  a  beautiful  climber;  and  if 
the  flowers  could  only  be  persuaded  to  change  their  hue  to 
that  of  a  peach-blossom  pink,  they  would  simply  be  ex- 
quisite. 

Bignonias  are  of  all  climbers  the  most  satisfactory. 
They  all  have  beautiful  foliage,  and  the  color  of  their 
flowers  contrasts  well  with  those  of  other  plants. 

Among  the  most  gorgeous  is  B.  venustra,  which  blooms 
from  January  to  April.  It  bears  flowers  at  the  axils  of  the 
leaves  in  splendid  clusters  of  buds  and  blossoms.  Its  long 
branches  are  often  wreathed-  half  their  entire  length  with 
waxy,  orange-salmon  flowers,  in  shape  resembling  those  of 
the  coral  honeysuckle.  The  individual  flowers  measure 
three  inches  in  length,  and  the  contrast  between  the  foliage 
and  the  flowers  is  very  beautiful.  For  decoration,  this  vine 
is  invaluable,  the  color  being  fine  and  the  blooms  keeping 
well.  I  would  recommend  it  as  one  of  the  most  suitable 
vines  for  the  veranda  or  house;  it  is  easily  managed. 

Vines  of  pliable,  woody  growth  like  bignonias  can  be 
trimmed  without  destroying  the  beauty  of  the  entire  plant. 
They  can  be  drawn  away  with  care  without  pulling  down 
masses  of  foliage  as  with  passifloras,  and  can  thus  be  kept 
within  hounds.  Passifloras  with  thejr  rampant  growth  be- 
come infected  with  insects  and  filled  with  the  dead  foliage, 
and  generally  have  to  be  cut  away  after  three  years  if 
planted  against  a  house.  Bignonias  and  vines  of  like 
character  can  be  trimmed  every  season  and  grow  in  the 
same  place  for  years. 

B.  magnifica  has  very  handsome  shining  foliage  and 
large  gloxinia-shaped  violet  flowers  with  dark  pencilings 
in  the  throat.  Its  habit  of  growth  is  very  graceful,  the 
foliage  and  branches  being  entirely  different  from  other 
bignonias.  Though  not  as  brilliant  as  the  other  varieties, 
the  large  flowers  are  of  an  exquisite  color,  and  It  is  a  gen- 
eral favorite,  though  not  at  all  common. 

The  most  wonderful  and  rampant  grower  of  all  is  B. 
siderafolia,  with  light-colored  stems  and  pretty  foliage  and 
gloxinia-shaped  flowers  slightly  flattened  at  the  tube,  a 
creamy  yellow  daintily  shaded  with  darker  yellow  at  the 
edges  of  the  flower.  The  buds  are  round  and  resemble 
velvet.  The  flowers  are  in  spikes,  each  spike  bearing 
about  seven  buds  and  blossoms.  It  blooms  profusely  all 
the  summer  and  autumn.  The  flowers  are  pretty  for  bou- 
quets, but  not  for  decoration.  Its  growth  is  simply  mar- 
velous. It  is  not  uncommon  for  the  branches  to  grow  50 
feet  in  a  season.  I  should  never  advise  planting  it  with 
other  vines.  It  is  too  ambitious.  It  distances  everything 
else,  and  would  In  time  choke  out  others.  Its  habit  is  very 
graceful;  and  though  not  as  brilliant  as  venustra,  no  collec- 
tion is  complete  without  it. 

B.  tweediana  has  very  small  foliage.  It  climbs  by  little 
tendrils  which  attach  themselves  to  wood,  so  that  the  vine 
will  cover  any  flat  surface  in  a  short  time.  It  grows  rap- 
idly, and  is  particularly  valuable  for  covering  rough  or  un- 
sightly buildings  or  old  trees.  The  branches  hang  in 
graceful  festoons,  and  the  flowers,  which  are  also  gloxinia- 
shaped,  are  of  a  rich  canary-yellow,  and  so  profuse  as  to 
seem  a  solid  mass  of  yellow  at  a  little  distance. 

Tecoma  jasminoides  (which  is  also  a  bignonia)  is  a  very 
popular  and  beautiful  climber.  The  foliage  is  clean  and 
shining.  The  flowers  are  white  or  pink  (there  are  two  va- 
rieties) with  a  maroon  throat,  and  grow  in  clusters.  They 
are  trumpet-shaped  and  stand  out  well  from  the  foliage. 
The  handsomest  specimens  of  this  climber  I  have  ever 
seen  grow  on  the  Arlington  Hotel  at  Santa  Barbara,  and 
are  the  delight  of  every  passer-by. 

T.  mackenni,  a  variety  of  recent  introduction,  is  of  very 
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rapid  growth,  with  pretty  foliage  somewhat  resembling  T 
capensis,  though  its  habit  is  entirely  different.  Its  flowers 
are  the  counterpart  of  B.  magnifica  except  in  color,  being 
a  charming  old  pink,  penciled  with  darker  pink.  Thus 
far  it  has  proved  a  very  shy  bloomer.  If  it  could  be  made 
to  bloom  well,  it  would  be  one  of  the  handsomest  of 
climbers. 

C.  felicefolium  is  beautiful  the  entire  year,  whether  it 
blooms  or  not.  The  young  foliage  is  shaded  brown,  and 
the  leaves  shine  as  if  varnished.  The  vine  is  always  clean 
and  fresh.  It  grows  very  rapidly,  and  always  looks 
healthy  and  vigorous.  The  flowers  are  small,  light  yellow 
with  brown  throat.  They  grow  in  clusters  and  are  very 
dainty.  They  are  so  profuse  that  the  entire  vine  in  early 
spring  and  summer,  when  it  comes  into  bloom,  looks  as  if 
an  airy  veil  of  yellow  had  been  thrown  over  it.  Nothing 
could  be  more  picturesque,  and  no  climber  is  more  ad- 
mired. 

We  are  very  apt  to  forget  that  a  large  vine  which  looks 
healthy  and  grows  luxuriantly  could  ever  suffer  for  want  of 
proper  nourishment,  yet  this  is  often  the  case.  Hecause 
plants  grow  and  seem  to  take  care  of  themselves  so  well 
they  are  neglected,  and  we  suddenly  discover  that  insects 
have  taken  possession  of  them,  or  that  they  are  not  grow- 
ing well.  Twice  a  year  the  soil  should  be  well  mulched, 
and  a  month  should  never  pass  without  a  thorough  cultiva- 
tion. When  irrigated,  the  water  should  go  deep  into  the 
ground  that  the  roots  may  seek  moisture  from  below  rather 
than  the  surface.  Once  a  year  they  should  be  trimmed 
and  all  the  old  branches  removed,  and  all  insects  which 
may  have  come  through  neglect  should  be  gotten  rid  of. 
If  this  Is  done,  the  climbers  above  enumerated  will  live  for 
years  and  repay  all  care  given  them.— Mrs.  T.  13.  Shep- 
herd in  Rural  Californian. 

Growing  Sweet  Potato  Plants. 
We  recently  gave  the  experience  in  growing  sweet  pota- 
toes which  Judge  Stout  of  North  Yakima  described  for  the 
Ranch.  In  that  account  no  specific  mention  was  made  of 
starting  the  plants.  The  following  paragraph  covers  that 
subject : 

The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  make  a  hotbed.  Everybody 
now-a-days  knows  how  to  do  that.  When  it  is  ready  and 
sufficiently  warmed  up,  lay  in  the  potatoes  about  two  inches 
apart  and  cover  with  four  inches  of  soil.  I  prefer  to  split 
the  potatoes  lengthwise  and  lay  them  flat  side  down.  If 
the  round  side  is  down  and  the  sprouts  start  from  beneath, 
thev  will  pull  off  less  easily  and  may  break. 

What  is  the  object  of  planting  so  deeply  as  you  recom- 
mend?  It  is  done  to  give  a  good  long  stem  to  the  plants. 

How  long  before  the  sprouts  will  begin  growing  ?  Sweet 
potato  sprouts  start  slowly.  If  there  is  any  particular  rea- 
son for  hastening  them  it  is  a  good  idea  to  spread  over  the 
soil  in  which  the  potatoes  are  planted  a  layer  of  coarse 
loose  manure  three  or  four  inches  deep.  Once  the  sprouts 
are  started,  which  will  be  in  four  or  five  days,  remove  this 
covering.  In  this  way,  you  understand,  the  warmth  is  re- 
tained and  sprouting  is  hastened.  If  the  hotbed  is  under 
glass  the  manure  coveting  will  not  be  required. 

How  long  before  the  plants  will  be  large  enough  to  trans- 
plant ?  In  three  or  four  weeks  they  will  be  long  enough  to 
pull.  To  do  this  place  the  left  hand  flat  upon  the  soil  and 
with  the  other  hand,  palm  up,  take  the  plants  between  the 
fingers  and  pull.  In  this  way  the  seed  potato  is  undis- 
turbed and  will  continue  to  throw  up  sprouts  for  a  second 
or  third  pulling. 

When  should  the  hotbed  be  prepared  ?  In  this  latitude 
(Washington)  from  middle  to  last  of  March.  As  it  is  best 
to  delay  planting  out  until  about  the  10th  of  May,  in  ordi- 
nary seasons,  you  see  there  will  be  ample  time  to  grow 
good-sized  plants  even  if  the  sprouting  is  not  begun  before 
the  first  of  April. 

In  setting  the  plants  in  the  ridges  how  deep  do  you  rec- 
ommend putting  them  ?  I  prefer  to  set  them  in  rather 
deeply — quite  well  up  to  the  bud. 

About  how  many  plants  will  a  bushel  of  sweet  potatoes 
produce?  I  can't  tell  very  accurately,  but  I  should  think 
sufficient  for  two  acres  or  over. 


Euoalyptns  for  Speoial  Conditions. 
To  the  Editor  : — I  send  you  a  little  pamphlet  on  tree 
culture  by  Walter  Gill,  F.  L.  S.,  F.  R.  H.  S.,  Conservator 
of  Forests  in  South  Australia,  which  contains  notes  of 
special  value  to  us  on  account  of  the  similarity  of  con- 
ditions in  California  to  those  under  his  observation.  Read- 
ers must  remember,  however,  that  the  seasons  in  Australia 
are  the  opposite  of  ours ;  the  months  for  planting  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  GUI  must,  therefore,  be  reversed  to  apply  to 
California. 

Mr.  Gill,  and  a  number  of  other  Australian  tree  planters, 
have  promised  to  send  me  letters  from  time  to  time  on  the 
eucalyptus,  with  permission  to  publish.  This  I  will  do  if 
sufficient  Interest  is  manifested  in  the  subject. 

There  is  undoubtedly  a  large  field  in  California,  especially 
in  the  coast  and  southern  counties,  for  the  economic  plant- 
ing of  species  of  eucalyptus  other  than  the  blue  gum, 
E.  globulus.  The  three  things  lacking  to  open  this  field 
to  enterprise  are : 

1  st.  Lack  of  reliable  information  on  the  value  of  differ- 
ent species. 

2d.  Lack  of  information  on  soil,  climate  and  condition 
requisite  for  success  with  different  species. 

3d.  Difficulty  of  obtaining  seeds  or  plants  true  to  name 
and  reliable,  after  a  species  has  been  decided  on. 

The  work  upon  which  I  am  now  engaged  will,  I  hope,  at 
least  partially  remedy  these  difficulties. 

In  reply  to  a  recent  question  of  mine,  Baron  F.  Von 
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Mueller  writes  as  follows :  "The  two  largest  and  best  euca- 
lyptus are  E.  rostrata  and  E.  ?nicrotheca.  Seeds  of  these, 
correct  to  name,  you  could  in  Melbourne  obtain  from 
Messrs.  Law,  Somner  &  Co.,  and  in  Paris  from  Messrs. 
Vilmorin,  Andrieux  &  Co." 

From  Kew  Gardens  a  memorandum  has  been  sent  me, 
stating  that  the  species  of  eucalyptus  that  have  withstood 
the  English  climate,  supporting  cold  to  the  extent  of  io° 
over  zero,  F.,  are  :  Eucalyptus  umigera,  E.  coccifera,  E. 
-jiminalis  and  E.  gunnii.  Other  varieties,  including 
E.  globulus,  grow  freely  in  the  channel  islands,  but  not  in 
England. 

We  have  in  this  State  now  E.  postrata  for  deserts  and 
beats— that  is,  extreme  heats— and  E.  viminalis  for  ex- 
treme cold.  I  hope  soon  to  try  the  others.  We  have 
indeed  E.  gunnii,  but,  as  far  as  my  own  knowledge  goes, 
it  is  as  yet  only  a  few  years  old — that  is,  I  know  only  about 
those  I  introduced  while  chairman  of  the  State  Board  of 
Forestry.  Abbot  Kinney. 

Lamanda  Park,  March  20,  1894. 

[Mr.  Gill's  pamphlet  Is  very  interesting,  but,  as  it  Is  now 
past  the  planting  season,  it  will  be  better  to  present  it  to 
our  readers  in  the  autumn.  We  shall  be  glad  to  have  the 
correspondence  to  which  Mr.  Kinney  alludes.— Ed.] 


The  Average  Cow  and  the  Average  Farmer. 

H.  C.  Adams,  of  Wisconsin,  at  the  Minnesota  Dairymen's  Conven- 
tion. 

There  will  be  more  thinking  and  less  working  done  in 
this  country  dnring  the  coming  year  than  for  the  last  36 
years.  For  the  last  six  months  we  have  pulled  a  financial 
cat  by  the  tail  with  no  perceptible  effect  except  a  loss  of 
credit.  Amid  the  wrecks  of  banks  and  the  crash  of  busi- 
ness houses,  the  American  farmer  has  maintained  a  tolera- 
ble serenity.  He  is  not  a  pauper,  although  he  has  been 
te-ld  so  a  million  times  by  men  who  would  like  to  be  paid 
for  telling  him.  The  burden  of  his  life  has  been  work- 
To-day  it  is  the  blessing  of  his  life  that  he  can  work,  while 
tens  of  thousands  of  idle  men  are  supported  by  public 
charity,  and  while  hundreds  of  thousands  from  closed 
mines  and  silent  forests  and  fireless  factories  stare  winter 
and  want  in  the  face.  As  a  rule,  he  is  sure  of  his  home, 
sure  of  his  fuel,  sure  of  his  food.  The  time  has  come 
when  this  is  worth  something  to  the  men  who  labor. 

The  farmer  is  generally  charged  with  being  a  grumbler. 
He  Is.  He  has  a  right  to  be  sometimes.  Any  American 
citizen  breathes  in  a  right  to  kick  with  every  breath  of 
American  air.  But  an  animal,  a  man  or  a  class  with  heels 
in  the  air  all  the  time  cannot  do  good  business. 

"  Laugb,  and  the  world  laughs  with  you; 
Weep,  and  you  weep  alone 

Is  clean-cut  wisdom  in  the  melody  of  rhyme.  The  average 
farmer  ought  to  smile.  An  agricultural  meeting  would  bet- 
ter chase  the  rainbows  of  unbounded  hope  than  become  a 
gloom  factory  to  weave  agricultural  woes  in  the  web  of 
dyspeptic  fancies.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  hunt  around  for 
our  blessings  and  to  be  on  terms  of  recognition  with  those 
which  are  abundantly  with  us.  The  average  farmer  has 
reason  for  cheerfulness  because  the  things  that  he  buys  are 
cheaper  than  they  have  been  for  over  30  years.  Hogs 
bring  a  pretty  fair  price.  Good  steers  are  not  low;  butter 
is  high;  cheese  pays;  eggs  would  hatch  fortunes  if  he  had 
enough;  oats  will  pay  expenses  and  more  in  my  State,  and 
wheat  can  be  given  away  almost  anywhere.  Seriously,  the 
low  price  of  wheat  is  a  benefit  to  the  average  farmer,  if  he 
can  live  through  it  and  learn  the  folly  of  raising  more  than 
he  is  compelled  to.  You  may  have  a  soil  up  here  in  Min- 
nesota that  is  a  hundred  feet  deep  where  you  can  raise 
wheat  crops  for  30  years  in  succession  without  starving  the 
soil  and  the  fellow  who  raises  it;  but,  if  so,  it  Is  the  only 
place  on  the  planet  of  that  kind  that  I  know  of.  It  may 
be  and  probably  is  different  in  some  parts  of  Minnesota, 
but  in  our  State  the  only  reason  for  extensive  wheat  raising 
upon  the  average  farm  is  unmitigated  laziness.  It  is  a 
cheap  and  easy  crop — leaves  all  of  the  winter  and  most  of 
the  summer  open  for  other  business  and  does  not  compel 
the  man  who  raises  it  to  do  very  much  thinking  until  his 
crops  get  so  short  that  he  must.  The  average  farmer  has 
a  right  to  be  blue  about  one  thing — that  he  is  an  average 
farmer.  But  he  has  no  right  to  be  blue  about  it  long,  be- 
cause he  can  change  it  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  if  he  will. 
If  somebody  with  miraculous  power  could  take  the  brain 
of  every  average  farmer  in  the  land,  hold  It  up  in  front  of 
him,  turn  on  an  electric  light  which  would  show  all  its  pos- 
sibilities, we  would  soon  have  an  average  that  would  be 
worth  reaching.  When  an  average  farmer  says  that  he 
cannot  know  enough  to  keep  accounts,  first-class  stock,  and 
get  anything  out  of  an  agricultural  paper,  he  does  some- 
thing which  In  politics  is  called  by  the  opposition  press 
lying,  bat  in  his  case  it  is  simply  an  underestimate  of  his 
own  powers.  Thousands  of  men  break  into  Congress, 
Legislatures,  the  profession  of  the  law,  who  have  not  as 
much  native  talent  as  the  average  farmer,  with  the  single 
exception  that  they  have  faith  in  themselves.  I  have  seen 
farmers  60  years  old  grow  more  mentally  in  three  years  and 
improve  their  business  methods  more  than  in  the  other  60, 
under  the  impulse  of  some  other  influence  which  made 
them  "know  themselves."  The  greatest  difference,  qr 
rather  the  most  common  difference,  in  men  Is  in  will  rather 
than  mental  capacity.  It  is  a  common  thing  to  place  the 
burdens  of  the  world  on  the  average  farmer,  and  scrape  all 
the  skies  of  rhetoric  in  illuminating  the  miseries  heaped 
upon  him  by  the  other  classes.  He  carries  his  share — no 
more.  So  does  the  shoemaker,  the  minister,  the  editor,  the 
coal-heaver,  the  board  of  trade  man,  the  railroad  engineer, 
the  men  who  man  ships,  and  women  everywhere.  I  have  seen 


farmers  whose  only  consoling  thought  in  life  seemed  to  be 
that  other  classes  are  robbing  them  night  and  day,  and  I 
have  seen  other  farmers  who  thanked  God  for  what  they 
had,  and  tried  like  men  to  make  it  more.  The  average 
farmer  doesn't  make  money  enough,  he  doesn't  have  fun 
enough,  he  lacks  faith  in  himself.  He  will  never  get  justice 
at  the  bar  of  public  opinion  by  unjust  attacks  on  other  in- 
terests. He  will  command  the  respect  of  every  class  when 
he  does  the  best  things  of  which  he  is  capable,  and  when 
he  does  that  his  average  will  have  more  golden  hues  and 
his  satisfaction  will  bury  his  discontents. 

The  average  cow  of  to-day  Is  made  wrong.  Her  head 
is  too  big  and  her  udder  too  small;  her  shoulders  are  too 
wide  and  her  hips  too  narrow;  her  skin  is  too  hard  and  her 
butter  too  soft;  she  has  too  much  tail  and  tallow  and  too 
little  capacity  to  make  milk  and  butter;  her  ancestry  is  sel- 
dom either  poor  or  respectable.  She  beats  the  farmers  of 
this  country  out  of  more  money  than  the  sugar  trust,  the 
railroads  and  the  patent-medicine  men  combined.  She 
can  do  more  damage  in  proportion  to  her  sense  than  any- 
thing else  on  earth  except  an  average  dog  which  nobody 
owns.  She  has  two  intrinsically  good  qualities — appetite 
and  constitutional  vigor.  They  will  do  to  graft  upon,  but 
immediate  dependence  upon  them  for  daily  bread  will 
make  a  man  earn  it  In  some  other  way.  The  average  cow 
is  an  innocent  nuisance.  She  Is  the  workmanship  of  the 
average  farmer.  She  has  not  been  bred  right;  she  has  not 
been  fed  right;  she  has  not  been  handled  or  cared  for  as 
should  be,  and  she  gets  even  in  wholesale  robbery  of  the 
man  who  made  her  what  she  is.  I  do  not  know  the  aver- 
age cow  of  Minnesota,  and  I  do  not  care  to  if  she  bears 
the  same  character  that  her  sister  does  across  the  line  in 
Wisconsin.  Over  there  she  is  better  than  she  was,  but 
even  now,  with  dairy  literature  flooding  the  State,  Farmers' 
Institutes  everywhere,  and  the  tremendous  stirring  of  agri- 
cultural thought  from  unnumbered  sources,  she  fools  away 
a  whole  year  in  making  125  pounds  of  butter,  and  the  man 
who  waits  on  her  for  365  days  gets  most  of  his  profit  in  a 
richer  soil  and  the  pleasure  of  milking.  There  are  700,000 
in  my  State.  If  250,000  would  die  this  minute,  as  they 
ought  to,  the  State  would  be  better  off.  "  Bat,"  some 
listening  farmer  says,  "  what  shall  I  do  if  my  cows  are  all 
average?"  Sell  them  to  some  man  you  don't  like,  and  if 
you  like  everybody,  eat  as  many  as  you  can  and  sell  the 
rest  to  the  butcher;  and  if  you  have  not  the  courage  to  do 
any  of  these  things,  grade  up  your  stock  with  the  introduc- 
tion of  new  blood.  The  latter  remedy  is  too  slow,  but  it  is 
effective.  In  my  State  it  raised  the  average  butter  produc- 
tion per  cow  from  60  pounds  In  i860  to  125  pounds  in  1890. 
Farmers  complain  that  they  cannot  afford  to  buy  good 
stock.  Does  it  pay  to  raise  corn  with  a  hoe,  harvest  grain 
with  a  sickle  or  cut  wood  with  a  dull  ax  ?  Half  the  men 
in  Minnesota  who  think  they  cannot  afford  a  first-class 
dairy  bull  spend  enough  in  tobacco  in  a  year  to  buy  one. 
The  best  cow  is  the  cow  which  makes  the  most  butter  fat 
out  of  a  dollar's  worth  of  feed,  without  Injury  to  her  vital 
force,  and  can  transmit  to  her  offspring  her  own  excellence. 
Of  all  men,  a  poor  man  cannot  afford  a  poor  cow.  The 
average  cow  flattens  his  pocket-book  and  his  ambition. 

The  possessor  of  wealth  is  the  only  man  who  can  afford 
the  society  of  the  average  cow.  When  I  talk  about  average 
cows  I  do  not  refer  to  natives  alone.  There  are  cows  in  all 
breeds  that  pull  down  averages  as  if  they  had  a  grndge 
against  them.  The  Jersey  is  a  butter  cow,  but  you  can 
pick  out  of  almost  every  herd  of  this  breed  cows  that  kill 
profits.  The  Holsteins  are  noted  for  milk,  but  there 
Is  a  fair  per  cent  of  them  which  give  only  milk  and 
water,  and  not  much  of  that.  A  good  portion  of  the 
Devons  have  been  so  warped  from  dairy  purposes  that  the 
average  cow  can  look  down  on  them.  The  Shorthorns  have 
played  smash  with  dairy  averages  by  the  surprising  ambi- 
tion of  their  owners  to  make  3  per  cent  meat  and  tallow 
instead  of  20  per  cent  butter.  The  stamp  of  breed  does 
not  insure  entry  in  the  golden  book  of  profit.  There  are 
black  sheep  in  all  flocks  and  butterless  cows  in  all  breeds. 
Nevertheless,  the  breeds  which  have  been  handled  and 
bred  for  generations  toward  the  milk  and  butter  purpose 
give  us  the  most  certain  leverage  to  raise  the  dairy  cows  of 
the  country  to  respectable  yields. 

The  native  cow  has  been  terribly  mauled  by  the  dairy 
writers  and  talkers  of  the  last  decade,  in  spite  of  the  popu- 
lar saying  of  the  same  gentlemen  that  we  should  treat  a 
cow  as  we  would  a  lady.  As  a  rule,  she  does  not  pay  as  a 
cow  should.  She  has  plenty  of  defenders.  Almost  every 
farmer  has  one  or  more  specimens,  and  a  man  is  very  apt 
to  be  in  favor  of  what  he  owns.  So  I  am  not  compelled  to 
help  her  out  on  the  ground  of  sympathy.  I  sympathize 
more  with  the  men  who  blindly  milk  cows  that  do  not  pay. 
It  is  contended  that  we  should  stick  to  the  native  because 
of  her  constitution.  Steers  have  good  constitntions,  but 
they  are  not  useful  In  the  dairy.  You  cannot  sell  a  cow's 
constitution  unless  the  constitutional  power  to  manufacture 
milk  has  been  developed.  The  native  cow  is  commended 
as  being  hardy.  There  was  never  a  first-class  dairy  cow  on 
earth  that  was  hardy.  Is  it  any  advantage  to  have  a  cow 
that  can  live  out  in  a  Minnesota  blizzard  for  three  days  and 
give  a  teacup  of  milk  a  day  ?  Occasionally  a  native  cow  is 
found  with  a  splendid  dairy  performance.  Can  anybody 
prophesy  what  her  heifer  calves  will  make  if  she  is  bred  to 
native  stock  ?  The  native  is  a  mixture  of  warring  elements 
of  blood.  The  well-bred  thoroughbred  is  a  union  of  paral- 
lel, potent  forces,  directed  to  the  one  purpose  of  making  the 
most  valuable  dairy  product  out  of  a  dollar's  worth  of  feed 
and  care.  We  are  told  that  fancy  farmers  can  pamper 
their  cows  and  break  down  their  constitutions,  but  the 
common  farmer  cannot  fuss  so  much  and  get  so  far  away 
from  nature.  Is  it  fussing  to  get  a  good  cow,  put  her  In  a 
warm  barn,  groom  her,  give  her  the  best  rations  possible 
and  work  her  for  all  she  Is  worth  for  the  sake  of  profits  ? 
If  it  Is,  what  the  dairy  world  needs  is  more  fussing.  The 
modern  dairy  cow  in  her  best  form  is  a  long  ways  from 
cow  nature  as  it  existed  In  the  times  of  Abraham,  no  doubt. 
She  is  highly  artificial.  The  more  artificial  she  is  the  bet- 
ter she  is.  The  men  who  worry  and  theorize  about  oar 
getting  away  from  nature,  in  order  to  be  consistent,  never 
should  milk;  they  should  leave  that  to  the  calves.    We  put 


shoes  on  horses  and  clothes  on  children,  and  slap  nature 
in  the  face  every  time  we  shave.  The  dairy  cow  has  been 
made  over  by  the  hand  and  brain  of  man  for  a  perfectly 
natural  purpose — making  money.  And  if  she  does  some- 
times have  the  milk  fever  and  many  other  diseases  un- 
known to  wild  cattle,  she  to-day  possesses  greater  vital 
force  than  her  unpampered  ancestors,  who  were  supposed 
to  be  hardy,  but  all  of  whom  would  have  died  in  a  week  if 
compelled  to  exert  the  vital  force  necessary  to  elaborate  in 
their  organism  milk  enough  to  make  14  pounds  of  butter  in 
that  time.  We  have  not  destroyed  vital  forces;  we  have 
changed  their  currents. 

The  average  cow  and  the  average  farmer  are  being  driven 
from  their  fields — to  better  ones.  Inherited  notions  are 
giving  way  to  the  logic  of  facts.  An  old  farmer  in  my 
State  says:  "Feed  makes  the  cow."  Prof.  Henry,  at  the 
experiment  station,  says  nothing,  and  feeds  a  common  cow, 
a  grade  Jersey  and  a  thoroughbred  Jersey  a  17-cent  ration, 
each  the  same,  in  the  same  barn,  with  the  same  care,  for  a 
week,  and  from  the  common  cow  he  gets  one  pound  of 
butter,  from  the  grade  one  pound  and  five  ounces,  and  from 
the  thoroughbred  one  pound  and  fifteen  ounces. 

A  farmer  In  New  Jersey  by  grading,  without  special 
change  of  feed,  raised  his  butter  average  in  a  large  herd, 
in  ten  years,  from  125  pounds  to  275  pounds. 

I  test  the  cows  in  my  own  herd  and  find  them  ranging 
from  six  to  seventeen  pounds  of  butter  per  week  on  the 
same  feed.  Does  feed  make  the  cow  ?  Good  blood  lies  at 
the  foundation  of  dairy  success.  The  average  farmer  has 
enough  of  it  when  electrified  by  thought;  his  cows  do  not. 
Outside  of  his  often  thoughtless  disregard  of  his  own  busi- 
ness interests,  the  average  farmer  commands  both  our  love 
and  our  respect.  He  has  made  these  Western  States. 
Through  his  modest  and  sometimes  unnoticed  toil  have 
come  railroads  and  schools  and  villages  and  cities  rich  in 
beauty  and  commercial  life,  and  in  his  quiet  country  home 
he  has  bred  the  men  who  to-day  control  the  business  and 
political  destinies  of  this  nation.  We  may  criticise  his 
business  methods  in  order  to  improve  them,  but  we  never 
forget  that  the  average  farmer  is  more  than  an  average 
good  citizen  and  more  than  an  average  patriot.  And  in  the 
great  contest  which  Is  to  come  between  the  socialist,  an- 
archist and  communistic  enemies  of  all  government  and 
this  government,  he  will  be  the  rock  upon  which  this  gov- 
ernment shall  stand. 


Stay  In  It  Wisely. 

The  Breeders'  Gazette  does  not  think  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
go  altogether  out  of  the  horse  business.  It  says  the  man 
who  watches  his  neighbor  and  his  neighbor's  neighbor 
rush  their  horses  off  to  market  and  hears  them  declare  that 
their  mares  will  not  be  bred  this  season,  all  because  horses 
are  low  in  price,  has  studied  the  history  of  stock  or  grain 
production  to  little  advantage  if  he  does  not  set  about  to 
cull  his  mares  and  secure  the  services  of  the  best  stallions 
that  are  available.  It  is  easy  to  go  with  the  crowd.  A 
rush  to  unload  makes  a  current  that  sweeps  along  with  it 
all  but  the  strongest.  Nothing  is  so  contagious  as  a  panic. 
The  thoughtful  man  who  gives  his  attention  to  the  material 
affairs  of  the  universe  needs  no  prophet  come  from  the 
dead  to  assure  him  that  there  is  a  future  for  horse-breed- 
ing. The  croaker  sits  and  sings  about  the  coming  of  a 
time  when  electricity  will  make  horseflesh  lag  superfluous 
upon  the  stage  of  action.  Old  men  have  heard  such  fairy 
tales  before.  The  advent  of  the  railroads,  according  to  the 
same  genius  of  prophet,  were  to  have  utterly  wiped  out 
horse-breeding.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  with  their  develop- 
ment of  new  territory  they  created  more  demand  for  horses 
in  a  day  than  a  decade  would  have  brought  about  without 
railroads. 

Electricity  has  supplanted  the  cheapest  and  least  useful 
class  of  horses — except  the  cayuse — and  from  that  fact 
these  "  singing  birds  "  foresee  the  total  destruction  of  the 
horse-breeding  industry.  It  may  come;  we  do  not  make 
bold  to  set  limits  to  the  progress  of  science,  but  men  and 
brethren,  the  1895  crop  of  colts  will  be  raised,  broken  and 
marketed  a  long  time  before  electricity  puts  an  end  to  the 
demand  for  horses,  so  that  there  is  no  occasion  for  im- 
mediate alarm  and  no  occasion  for  neglecting  to  mate  the 
mares  with  the  highest-class  stallions  within  reach.  Suf- 
ficient for  the  day  is  its  evil.  Let  us  not  be  crossing 
imaginary  bridges.  It  is  time  to  give  over  the  raising  of 
street-car  horses,  anyhow.  The  thrifty  breeder  should  aim 
at  a  higher  market  and  let  his  misfits  go  for  trams.  Be- 
cause the  market  for  mules  little  bigger  than  burros  and 
for  nondescript  horses  which  fail  of  filling  a  distinct  want 
in  any  other  direction  has  been  weakened  by  the  invention 
of  the  cable  and  trolly  street-car  systems  there  is  no  reason 
for  giving  over  the  breeding  of  drafters,  gentlemen's 
drivers,  high-steppers,  carriage  horses  and  saddlers.  Let 
us  have  an  end  of  nonsense. 

Beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  horse-breediog  in 
America  has  caught  the  upward  trend.  In  times  past  any- 
thing that  wore  hide  and  hoofs,  if  imported  or  pedigreed, 
was  good  enough  to  breed  to.  They  do  things  differently 
now.  They  have  learned  a  thing  or  two.  The  lessons  of 
the  market-place  are  stern  and  lasting.  Weight  without 
quality  and  shape  without  action  go  begging  for  bids. 
Never  was  there  a  time  when  the  men  who  remain  in  the 
horse  business  should  look  more  critically  to  the  character 
of  the  sires  they  patronize.  In  many  localities  they  can 
have  the  services  of  acceptable  sires  by  the  payment  of  the 
price,  and  it  will  not  be  a  high  price,  either.  In  other 
places  it  will  become  necessary  to  bring  in  a  better  class  of 
stallions.  Not  many  men  care  to  Invest  large  money  in 
stallions  at  this  time.  Why  not  imitate  the  thrifty  Scot 
and  hire  stallions  from  the  importers  and  breeders?  The 
plan  of  stallion-hiring  is  responsible  for  the  marvelous  im- 
provement in  the  draft  stock  of  Scotland.    Let  the  owner 
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of  the  stallion  be  at  the  risk  of  the  horse;  organize  a  com- 
pany and  pledge  a  given  number  of  mares  and  then  set 
about  securing  a  stallion  which  will  be  sent  to  that  com- 
munity for  the  season;  let  the  owner  send  his  stallloner, 
and  let  the  patrons  bring  their  mares  and  pay  their  fees, 
and  thus  get  the  services  of  a  high-class  horse  without  risk 
or  extra  expense  to  themselves.  Why  cannot  this  plan  be 
put  In  operation  on  this  side  ?  There  are  stallions  in  the 
stables  of  importers  which  should  now  be  on  the  stand. 
Why  not  hire  their  services  if  you  are  not  prepared  to  buy 
them  outright?  There  is  a  profit  in  this  plan  for  the 
stallion  owners  and  much  greater  profits  for  the  mare 
owners. 

Every  fact  connected  with  the  industry  of  horse-breeding, 
every  market  report,  every  thoughtful  man's  judgment,  In- 
dicate that  the  demand  of  the  hour  is  for  skillful  mating  of 
the  better  class  of  brood  mares  to  stallions  of  outstanding 
superiority. 

Sport  Without  Gambling. 
An  experiment  of  much  interest  and  moment  to  trotting- 
horse  breeders  is  to  be  tried  this  season  at  Hartford,  Conn. 
In  the  Nutmeg  State  a  very  stringent  anti-pool-selling  law 
was  passed  last  year,  the  chief  result  of  which  was  to  cause 
the  abandonment  of  the  great  trotting  meeting  which  has 
been  held  annually  at  Hartford  for  so  long  a  time.  It  was 
thought  that  by  1894  some  construction  of  the  law  could  be 
had  that  would  make  it  safe  to  hold  a  trotting  meeting  with 
the  usual  betting  accompaniment,  but  this  phase  of  the 
matter  has  not  eventuated  satisfactorily,  and  now  it  is  pro- 
posed to  try  the  experiment  of  a  great  trotting  meeting 
without  betting.  Naturally  the  announcement  has  occa- 
sioned much  comment.  The  almost  universal  opinion  of 
those  familiar  with  trotting  is  that  speculation  on  the  result 
is  an  inevitable  and  necessary  feature  of  such  meetings, 
but,  viewed  from  some  standpoints,  this  contention  is  not 
by  any  means  an  invulnerable  one.  The  facts  are  that  at 
State  and  county  fairs  trotting  races  are  given  every  year 
at  which  betting  of  every  sort  is  tabooed,  and  yet  it  is  not 
claimed  that  these  races  are  poorly  attended  or  that  they 
lose  money. 

It  would  be  a  great  thing  for  trotting — the  best  thing 
that  could  possibly  happen  it — if  a  big  meeting  without  bet- 
ting could  be  given,  without  the  added  attraction  of  a  fair, 
and  show  a  balance  on  the  right  side  of  the  ledger.  That 
this  is  possible  of  accomplishment  in  a  town  like  Hartford 
is  not  by  any  means  remarkable,  but  it  will  never  be  done 
in  large  cities  like  Chicago  and  New  York.  Everybody 
who  has  not  a  financial  interest  In  keeping  it  alive  must  ad- 
mit that  gambling  is  the  bane  of  racing.  It  is  true  that 
among  the  trotters  it  has  not  yet  grown  to  be  a  positive 
evil,  as  on  the  running  turf,  for  in  the  latter  case  there  is 
absolutely  nothing  to  uphold  the  so-called  sport  except  the 
gambling  concessions,  and  If  they  were  taken  away  the 
whole  fabric  of  running  racing  would  collapse  in  less  than 
a  week.  It  is  only  for  the  gambling  attendant  thereon  that 
the  continuous  running  meetings  are  given,  and  winter 
racing,  the  curse  of  horseflesh,  has  no  other  possible  excuse 
or  reason  for  existence.  The  trotter  is  the  horse  of  the 
gentleman.  He  is  a  useful  animal  for  other  purposes 
than  racing,  and  it  he  could  be  freed  from  gambling  he 
would  be  a  still  greater  object  of  national  pride.  Baseball, 
a  truly  national  sport,  does  not  need  gambling  attachments 
— in  fact,  gets  along  better  without — and  trotting  should  be 
raised  to  the  same  level. 


What  Two  Men  Did  with  Government  Land. 

April  19,  1887,  Samuel  Lynn  and  his  son  James  came  to 
the  U.  S.  Land  Office  in  this  city  and  each  made  an  entry 
under  the  provisions  of  the  homestead  laws  of  160  acres  of 
land,  the  same  being  near  Nimshaw,  In  Butte  county,  about 
12  miles  from  Chico.  These  tracts  are  adjoining,  both  be- 
ing in  Section  io,  making  a  farm  of  320  acres  of  fair  foot- 
hill land.  The  only  payment  required  then  was  the  entry 
fee  of  $22  each,  which  withdrew  the  land  from  the  public 
domain,  giving  them  the  right  to  occupy  it  and  make 
homes.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  homestead  law  the 
entry  men  had  five  years  in  which  to  earn  the  land  by  resi- 
dence and  improving  it  so  as  to  make  a  home,  and  they 
must  make  the  necessary  proof  of  such  residence  and  culti- 
vation after  the  five  years  have  expired  and  before  the  end 
of  seven  years. 

Monday  last,  nearly  six  years  after  making  the  entry, 
they  came  to  the  land  office  with  two  witnesses  and  made 
final  proof  and  payment  of  $12  each,  for  the  two  tracts  of 
land.  They  proved  by  two  witnesses  and  by  their  own 
affidavit  that  they  have  continued  to  reside  on  and  cultivate 
the  land  since  they  made  the  first  entry  in  1887,  the  land 
and  improvements  being  worth  over  $4000  at  a  low  esti- 
mate. 

They  have  house,  barn,  outhouses,  fence,  fruit  trees, 
chickens,  and  many  conveniences  such  as  go  to  make  a 
home  for  a  family.  They  had  but  little  means  when  they 
made  the  homestead  entry  and  were  obliged  to  economize 
during  the  first  year,  each  going  out  to  work  for  others 
when  the  opportunity  offered.  They  are  now  in  fairly  easy 
circumstances  and  have  a  foundation  laid  for  a  competence 
in  a  few  years  more,  because  they  own  the  land,  the  im- 
provements, the  growing  fruit  trees,  and  have  facilities  that 
cannot  be  found  in  the  cities  waiting  for  work. 

From  personal  knowledge  this  writer  can  name  more 
than  one  hundred  instances  similar  to  these,  some  of  them 
far  better. 

The  men  who  have  done  this  are  well  off  in  worldly 
goods  compared  to  those  who  have  stuck  to  the  cities  and 
continued  to  labor  for  wages,  having  little  to  show  for  the 
year's  work  when  figuring  up.  What  these  men  have  done 
others  can  do  and  are  doing,  and  there  is  room  for  hun- 
dreds more,  there  being  vacant  Government  land  to  be  had 
in  every  district  of  the  State. 

Only  a  few  days  ago  two  men  made  an  entry  of  320 
acres  of  land  in  this  county,  the  tracts  being  adjoining,  and 
they  intend  to  plant  fruit  trees,  raise  chickens  and  pigs,  cut 
wood  and  make  a  home. — Marysvllle  Democrat. 


Horticulture. 


Root  Disease  of  Lemons  in  Corsiea. 

In  view  of  the  extensive  plantations  of  lemons  that  are 
being  set  out  in  California,  the  following  extracts  from  the 
report  of  Prof.  ValleryMayet  of  the  Normal  School  of 
Agriculture  of  Montpellier,  France,  may  be  of  interest  to 
those  concerned  in  the  planting  or  care  of  citrus  fruits  in 
California.  For  the  translation  and  notes  we  are  indebted 
to  Arthur  P.  Hayne,  assistant  in  charge  of  viticulture  and 
olive  culture  at  the  University  Experiment  Station. 

The  report  was  made  by  the  distinguished  professor  by 
order  of  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  of  France,  and  was 
published  in  1892. 

It  seems  that  one  of  the  chief  industries  of  the  island  of 
Corsica  is  that  of  citrus  fruits.  Recently  many  of  the  old 
as  well  as  the  new  plantations  of  lemon  trees  died  off  in  an 
erratic  way,  causing  not  only  great  actual  damage,  but 
grave  apprehension  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants.  In 
order  to  discover  the  cause  of  the  trouble,  and  to  indicate 
remedies,  the  French  Government  sent  a  special  commis- 
sion to  Corsica.  The  report  deals  with  various  insect  pests 
and  cryptogamic  troubles.  We  make  extract  only  from 
that  part  dealing  with  the  root  diseases,  as  the  others  are 
too  well  known  in  this  State  to  require  comment: 

The  trouble  actually  found  in  Corsica  in  1890,  while 
taking  the  form  of  gummy  exudations,  cancerous  spots  on 
the  stems,  and  decay  or  rot  of  the  roots,  seems  to  us  to  be 
due  to  one  and  the  same  cause.  The  symptoms  are  as  fol- 
lows: The  most  vigorous  tree  in  the  plantation,  cared  for 
in  the  most  thorough  and  painstaking  manner,  is  some- 
times suddenly  stricken  and  dies  within  a  few  months;  but 
ordinarily  the  tree  becomes  feeble  the  first  year,  and  dies 
the  second;  the  leaves  turn  yellow;  a  few  branches  dry  out 
at  their  ends;  sometimes  a  flow  of  sap  is  noted  from  one  or 
more  cancers  at  the  root-crown.  The  second  year  the 
partially  dried  branches  do  not  start  at  all.  As  is  the  case 
with  all  fruit  trees  when  first  stricken  with  disease,  the 
yield  of  fruit  is  exceptionally  large,  but  the  size  of  the  fruit 
seldom  passes  that  of  a  walnut.  At  the  same  time  the 
cancers  at  the  root-crown  grow  larger,  continue  to  exude 
gum  and  eat  into  the  bark  and  liber,  leaving  the  wood  bare. 
These  cancers  dry  out,  but  generally  begin  with  gummy 
exudations.  In  spite  of  numerous  incisions  practiced  on 
the  edges  of  these  cancers,  we  were  unable  to  detect  the 
presence  of  any  fungous  disease.  In  examining  the  roots 
of  a  tree  just  manifesting  the  disease,  It  will  be  found  that 
some  are  sound  while  others  are  soft,  spongy  and,  In  some 
cases,  decomposing,  exhaling  a  peculiar  odor.  When  the 
tree  is  near  Its  end,  the  leaves  and  fruit  dry  up,  and  the 
cancers  at  the  root-crown  enlarge  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
encircle  completely  the  trunk.  If,  however,  the  tree  dies 
before  this,  almost  all  the  roots  are  found  to  be  decom- 
posed.   Hence  we  have  called  this  the  "  Root  Disease." 

Causes  of  the  Disease. — We  have  said  that  the  diseased 
roots  exhaled  a  special  odor.  This  odor  we  have  even 
noticed  before  the  ground  near  the  roots  was  broken. 
Sometimes  it  is  simply  a  putrid  odor,  sometimes  acid,  and 
sometimes  even  alcoholic. 

I  am  convinced  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  we  are  in 
the  presence  of  a  disease  analogous  to  that  which  has  been 
observed  by  Van  Tiegnem  in  Normandy,  on  the  roots  of 
the  apple  trees.  *  *  *  "  After  one  or  two  rainy  sea- 
sons, the  roots  of  these  apple  trees,  plunged  in  a  soil  con- 
stantly deprived  of  air  by  being  saturated  with  water, 
perish  either  from  asphyxia  or  a  certain  quantity  of  alcohol 
in  their  tissues.  Probably  they  are  killed  by  the  two 
causes."  The  cells  of  these  roots,  according  to  Van 
Tieghem,  not  finding  the  quantity  of  air  at  hand  for 
respiration,  draw  upon  their  sugar  reserve  for  the  oxygen 
necessary  for  their  growth.  This  they  transform  in  their 
tissues  into  alcohol  by  means  of  a  true  fermentation  with- 
out the  intervention  of  yeast.  The  experiments  of  Lecartier 
and  Bellamy,  and  later  those  of  Pasteur,  are  recommended 
to  those  interested  in  fermentation  of  this  nature.  These 
experiments  were  confirmed  the  day  Muntz  proved  that  a 
healthy  plant  suddenly  deprived  of  all  air  produced  alcohol 
in  both  roots  and  branches.  In  a  word,  all  vegetable  cells 
containing  sugar,  when  withdrawn  from  contact  with  the 
air,  destroy  the  sugar  in  taking  from  it  oxygen,  and  that 
the  result  of  this  decomposition  of  the  sugar  Is  carbonic 
acid  and  alcohol,  which  brings  about  the  death  of  the 
plant.  Alcoholic  fermentation  due  to  yeast  has  the  same 
origin;  and  that  which  occurs  In  the  wine  or  beer  vat  takes 
place  similarly  in  a  soil  saturated  with  water,  in  which  are 
the  roots  of  the  apple  trees  of  Normandy,  the  lemon  trees 
of  South  France,  Italy,  Portugal  or  Corsica.  It  is  the 
case  also  with  the  roots  of  the  grape  vine  all  over  the 
world. 

It  has  been  said  that  man  has  irrigated  his  plantations 
for  thousands  of  years.  We  answer  that  diseases  have 
always  existed,  and  that  this  special  disease  is  not  at  all 
new  in  the  history  of  lemon  culture;  and  that  we  can  affirm 
that  the  greatest  mortality  among  the  citrus  fruits  of  the 
countries  just  enumerated  coincides  with  too  abundant 
floodings  and  manuring  in  badly  drained  soils. 

In  noting  the  same  symptoms  among  the  lemon  trees  of 
Corsica,  etc.,  as  Van  Tieghem  did  on  the  apple  trees  of 
Normandy,  we  think  we  have  put  our  finger  on  the  true 
cause  of  the  disease,  and  we  think  we  have  found  the  true 
explanation  of  the  great  mortality  in  Corsica. 

It  remains  to  call  attention  to  one  more  cause  of  mor- 
tality in  Corsica,  i.  e.,  the  imprudent  application  of  unde- 
composed  stable  manure  to  the  roots  themselves. 

The  fermentation  of  stable  manure  generates  heat  suf- 
ficient to  destroy  the  vitality  of  all  roots  exposed  too  much 
to  it. 

The  following  summary  is  given:  1.  Care  should  be 
taken  not  to  plant  in  ill-drained,  compact  soils,  or  in  soils 
over  an  impermeable  subsoil. 

2.  The  trouble  in  plantations  al.eady  attacked  can  be 
stopped  by  (a)  diminution  of  the  quantity  of  water  applied 
in  Irrigating;  (b)  by  proper  drainage. 


3.  The  reconstitution  of  plantations  already  destroyed 
in  rich,  wet  soils  should  be  made  on  rests/an/  roots.  The 
best  resistant  roots  thus  far  found  are  those  of  the 
"  Brigardier,"  or  wild  sour  orange. 


A  Diaoussion  on  Orchard  Cultivation. 
Methods  of  working  orchard  ground  are  seasonable  topics 
for  discussion  now,  and  we  are  pleased  to  find  some  very 
interesting  accounts  of  practice  in  the  Farmer's  account  of 
a  meeting  of  the  Sutter  County  Horticultural  Society's 
meeting  last  week  : 

G.  W.  Hutchins  opened  the  discussion.  He  thought  the 
kind  of  cultivation  necessary  varied  in  different  localities. 
On  his  land  he  found  it  best  to  plow  at  least  twice  a  year, 
and  then  cultivate  and  use  a  weed-cutter.  This  will  keep 
morning  glory  down  on  land  infested  with  that  pest.  It 
was  not  expensive.  He  had  just  finished  plowing  a  16. 
acre  peach  orchard  in  four  days,  with  one  man  and  two 
horses.  He  thought  it  absolutely  necessary  to  plow  the 
ground. 

B.  F.  Walton  had  noticed  that  each  orchardist  had  a 
different  way  of  plowing  or  cultivating.  He  would  like  to 
have  explained  the  philosophy  of  the  different  methods. 
He  thought  it  was  economy  to  plow  and  to  throw  the  dirt 
away  from  the  trees  the  first  plowing.  Then  he  would 
spade  the  ground  left  around  the  trees.  He  would  then 
let  it  rest  until  time  to  harrow,  and  in  May  he  would  plow 
again,  throwing  the  dirt  to  the  trees. 

Mr.  Hutchins  always  plowed  away  from  the  trees  first. 
If  a  man  wants  to  keep  the  trees  back  from  early  bloom 
ing,  he  should  not  plow  until  late. 

R.  C.  Kells  agreed  with  Mr.  Walton  with  regard  to 
methods  of  cultivation.  He  preferred  to  plow  early  and 
again  in  April.  He  had  thought  he  would  plow  only  once 
this  year,  but  he  had  finally  concluded  that  two  plowings 
would  be  better.  He  would  plow  away  from  the  trees  the 
first  time.  He  thought  this  had  a  tendency  to  prevent  curl 
leaf.  It  was  also  harder  to  plow  away  from  the  trees  after 
the  foliage  has  started  out.  He  thought  the  use  of  a  clod- 
masher  in  the  orchard  should  be  prohibited  unless  the 
ground  is  immediately  stirred  again  to  prevent  crusting  of 
the  soil.  He  used  a  chisel-tooth  cultivator  last  year  with 
excellent  results.  He  had  watched  Mr.  Hatch's  method  ol 
cultivation  and  found  it  brought  good  results.  Mr.  Hatch 
always  plowed  and  then  kept  up  thorough  cultivation 
through  the  summer.  Mr.  Kells  said  he  always  cross- 
plowed.    He  used  the  New  Deal  gang. 

C.  E.  Williams  had  a  great  variety  of  soil  at  his  Butte 
orchard.  On  his  sandy  soil  he  thought  one  plowing  a  year 
was  enough  if  followed  by  cultivation.  A  great  deal  de* 
pended  upon  the  season.  He  thought  the  rolling  cutter 
would  assume  a  more  and  more  important  place  in  orchard 
cultivation.  The  expense  of  cultivation  depended  upon  a 
great  variety  of  circumstances.  On  sandy  soil  the  cutter 
will  go  deeper  than  in  clay  soil,  and  therefore  less  plowing 
is  necessary. 

H.  P.  Stabler  agreed  with  Mr.  Kells  except  that  this  year 
he  intended  to  plow  only  once.  He  thought  the  rolling 
cutter  would  do  away  with  one  plowing.  He  did  not  believe 
that  In  this  section  plowing  could  be  dispensed  with. 
With  a  New  Deal  the  expense  was  not  great,  though  he 
had  not  segregated  the  expense  of  plowing  from  other  ex- 
penses. 

Mr.  Kells  thought  if  the  duck-foot  cultivator  was  used 
the  ground  would  be  thoroughly  broken  up,  If  worked  both 

ways. 

F.  Hauss  had  plowed  three  times  and  harrowed  or  culti- 
vated six  times,  to  get  three-inch  peaches.  He  had  plowed 
100  acres  of  orchard  in  four  days  with  eleven  horses  and 
four  men.  It  cost  about  $2  an  acre  every  year  to  cultivate 
his  land. 

G.  W.  Hutchins  said  it  would  not  cost  to  exceed  $5  an 
acre  to  give  all  the  plowing  and  cultivating  necessary.  In 
his  Colusa  orchard  he  had  plowed  seven  to  nine  inches 
deep  and  then  used  clod-crushers.  He  thought  the 
smoother  the  ground  could  be  made,  the  better. 

Mr.  Williams  told  about  a  very  cloddy  spot  In  his  Mus- 
catel vineyard.  When  planted  in  1883  not  over  15  per 
cent  of  the  cuttings  lived  except  in  this  cloddy  spot,  where 
at  least  50  per  cent  lived. 

Mr.  Hutchins  had  found  that  neither  peaches  nor  any 
other  fruit  would  do  as  well  on  sandy  upland  as  on  a  stiff, 
clay  soil. 

B.  F.  Walton  thought  there  was  a  good  deal  of  unneces- 
sary expense  incurred  in  cultivating. 

B.  F.  Frisble  advocated  cultivating  with  the  cutaway  and 
the  disc  harrow.  He  would  use  the  cutaway  first  and  run 
the  whole  disc  right  after  it.  One  throws  the  dirt  away 
from  the  vines  and  the  other  toward  them.  He  had  not 
plowed  last  year  and  should  not  this.  He  cultivated  to  a 
depth  of  eight  inches.  Plowing  makes  a  crust  right  at  the 
bottom  of  the  plowing,  which  cannot  be  broken  up  except 
when  the  ground  is  wet.  He  did  not  believe  plowing  was 
necessary  in  a  vineyard. 

Dr.  Jackson  said  he  understood  that  land  had  a  circula- 
tion. The  crust  spoken  of  was  full  of  little  capillary  holes, 
and  moisture  would  pour  through  these  more  rapidly  than 
through  soil  that  was  pulverized.  The  pulverized  portion 
on  top  acted  as  a  mulch  to  keep  the  moisture  from  evap- 
orating. He  believed  In  plowing  up  roughly  and  letting  it 
lay  until  the  rains  cease. 

Mr.  Frisbie  had  found  that  where  the  surface  was  well 
cultivated  and  pulverized  there  was  moisture  in  September, 
while  upon  the  same  kind  of  land  that  had  been  plowed 
once  and  left  rough,  it  was  about  two  feet  to  moisture. 

A  number  of  members  stated  that  since  the  late  frost 
they  had  examined  their  apricot  trees  and  found  from  one- 
third  to  five-sixths  were  killed.  Some  varieties  had  suffered 
more  severely  than  others. 

Mr.  Kells  thought  there  would  be  plenty  of  apricots,  and 
the  frost  would  save  thinning.  He  had  only  examined  the 
peach-apricot.  Others  had  made  examination  and  found 
their  trees  all  right. 
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Serious  Injury  to  Fruit  Crops  on  the  Atlautio 
Slope. 

Eastern  fruit-growers  can  command  the  fullest  sympathy 
from  their  compeers  on  the  Pacific  slope.  Early  reports 
seem  to  indicate  that  there  will  be  a  very  serious  shortage 
in  the  local  frnit  product  all  over  the  Atlantic  slope.  Ap- 
parently California  will  be  largely  called  upon  to  supply 
the  Eastern  demand.  This  should  stimulate  our  canning 
Interest  to  a  full  product,  and  it  indicates  also  that  the  de- 
mand for  shipping  and  for  the  dried  product  later  on  will 
make  away  with  all  we  can  supply  this  year.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  details  as  furnished  by  dispatches  to  the  Asso- 
ciated Press: 

Washington,  March  26. — The  following  special  bulletin 
was  issued  by  the  Weather  Bureau:  The  period  of  ex- 
tremely warm  weather  noted  by  the  special  bulletin  of  the 
23d  inst.  has  been  followed  Sunday  and  this  morning  by 
one  of  extreme  cold,  which  extends  over  almost  the  entire 
country  east  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  minimum  tempera- 
tures of  freezing  and  below  being  reported  this  morning 
over  all  the  region  except  on  the  immediate  coast  of  the 
South  Atlantic  and  Gnlf  States  and  Florida.  Throughout 
northern  Minnesota  and  the  Dakotas  the  temperature  this 
morning  was  below  zero.  In  Georgia,  Tennessee,  Lou- 
isiana, Texas,  Arkansas  and  southern  Missouri  the  weather 
is  the  coldest  of  which  the  service  has  a  record  for  this 
season  of  the  year.  General  frosts  occnrred  on  Monday 
morning  throughout  the  Gulf  States  and  the  middle  and 
northern  portions  of  the  South  Atlantic  States,  and  the 
temperature  will  probably  fall  till  Tuesday  morning  in  the 
Middle  and  South  Atlantic  States,  with  frosts  as  far  south 
as  northern  Florida. 

Memphis,  March  26. — Reports  received  by  the  Asso- 
ciated Press  from  Enterprise,  Macon,  Utica,  Columbus, 
Brookhaven,  Yazoo  City,  Madison,  Canton,  Oxford  and 
Corinth,  Miss.;  Monroe,  Gibbs'  Landing,  Alexandria, 
Clinton  and  Bayou  Sara,  La.,  and  Pensacola,  Fla.,  are  to 
the  effect  that  a  severe  frost  visited  these  sections  this 
morning,  destroying  early  vegetables,  strawberries  and  the 
fruit  crop.  In  some  places  early  corn,  oats  and  peas  were 
damaged.    The  cold  weather  continues  to-night. 

Versailles  (Ky.),  March  26.— Last  night's  freeze  killed 
all  the  tobacco  plants,  early  gardens  and  much  of  the  fruit. 
Early  wheat  is  also  damaged. 

Marysville  (  Ky. ),  March  26.— The  thermometer 
dropped  to  14  degrees  below  freezing  last  night,  and  un- 
mercifully slaughtered  the  peaches  and  plums. 

Catlettsburg  (Ky.),  March  26  — A  severe  blizzard  and 
windstorm  struck  this  section  last  night,  followed  by  a  light 
snow.  A  great  many  fruit  trees  were  in  bloom.  They 
are  undoubtedly  killed.  The  thermometer  registered  19 
degrees  above  this  morning. 

Lebanon  (Ky.),  March  26.— The  thermometer  registered 
16  degrees  here  this  morning.  All  farmers  coming  Into 
town  bring  the  report  that  wheat  is  dead  from  freezing. 

Cincinnati  (O.),  March  26.— Captain  Bassler,  the  gov- 
ernment observer  of  the  Weather  Bureau,  says  to-night 
that  the  cold  wave  will  effectually  kill  the  fruit  buds  over  a 
very  large  extent  of  territory,  and  that  this  is  the  severest 
weather  at  this  time  of  year  that  has  been  seen  for  years. 
The  thermometer  last  night  fell  to  16  degrees.  The  fruit 
and  berries  are  killed,  but  the  damage  to  other  crops  is  not 
serious  although  they  are  further  advanced  than  usual. 

Indianapolis,  March  26. — The  cold  wave  which  is  now 
sweeping  over  the  country  has  put  the  chances  for  a  fruit 
crop  in  this  State  down  to  a  very  low  degree.  For  several 
weeks  past  the  weather  has  been  unusually  warm  for  the 
season,  and  the  result  was  that  when  the  cold  snap  came 
it  caught  the  fruit  trees  just  ready  to  burst  the  swelling 
buds.  It  is  thought  peaches  were  to  a  large  extent  killed 
by  the  severe  weather  in  January,  but  peaches  that  escaped 
are  now  certainly  gone.  Cherries,  plums  and  apples  are 
almost  totally  destroyed  in  the  central  and  northern  parts  of 
the  State,  but  there  is  hopes  that  the  hills  in  the  southern 
part  (the  great  apple  section)  have  saved  the  staple  fruit. 

English  (Ind.),  March  26.— The  last  two  nights'  frost 
has  doubtless  destroyed  the  apple  crop,  the  buds  of  which 
were  well  advanced.  All  small  fruit  and  peaches  were  de- 
stroyed weeks  ago. 

Chicago,  March  26. — The  cold  wave  has  reached  this 
point,  bringing  with  it  a  decided  drop  in  the  temperature 
and  a  snowfall  varying  from  occasional  light  flurries  to 
heavy  storms. 

In  Michigan  the  thermometer  began  to  drop  early  and 
continued  to  below  freezing  point.  Many  thousands  of 
dollars  of  damage  is  done  to  early  peaches,  grapes  and 
blackberries.  Strawberries  are  frozen  up  solid.  Many 
growers  will  be  unable  to  raise  more  than  a  small  sum  be- 
cause of  the  hard  times. 

Cairo  (111.),  March  26.— It  Is  thought  the  cold  weather 
of  the  last  two  days  has  killed  the  strawberries  in  this  sec- 
tion. Peaches  were  nearly  all  killed  by  the  extreme  cold 
of  January.  The  berries  were  well  advanced  by  last  week's 
sunshine,  but  the  weather  Is  now  freezing  cold. 

Columbia  (Mo.),  March  26.— The  peach  crop  is  de- 
stroyed and  apples  and  other  fruits  are  greatly  damaged. 

St.  Joseph  (Mo.),  March  26.— The  temperature  this 
morning  is  only  six  degrees  above  zero.  The  Missouri 
river  is  frozen  across.  Freezing  weather  is  general  in  this 
part  of  the  country.  It  is  believed  the  apple  crop  here  is 
injured. 

Atlanta  (Ga.),  March  26. — Rump  &  Moon,  the  largest 
peach-growers  in  the  peach  district  of  Georgia,  say  that  90 
per  cent  of  the  fruit  crop  was  killed  by  last  night's  freeze, 
and  they  think  the  remainder  will  go  to-night.  All  vegeta- 
tion is  killed  around  here.  The  melon  crop  throughout 
Georgia  is  a'so  probably  killed. 

Omaha,  March  26. — So  far  as  has  been  reported  very 


little  damage  will  result  from  the  cold  snap  in  this  State. 
The  season  was  not  far  enough  advanced  to  make  fruit  lia- 
ble to  damage  from  frost.  Winter  wheat  had  sprouted, 
but  the  snow  covered  it  up  enough  to  save  it  from  the  cold. 
Stockmen  will  lose  heavily,  but  nothing  definite  can  be  told 
of  their  losses  until  the  round  up,  which  will  not  be  com 
pleted  before  the  middle  of  June. 

Dallas  (Tex.),  March  26. — Reports  show  killing  frosts 
from  the  Red  river  south  to  a  line  drawn  east  and  west 
through  Waco.  The  fruit  section  around  Tyler  suffered 
severely.  The  fruit  crop  is  cut  short,  and  in  many  places 
destroyed. 

Denison  (Tex.),  March  26.— A  serious  freeze  visited  this 
section  last  night.  The  fruit  crop  is  believed  to  be  ruined. 
Crops  and  gardens  are  seriously  injured. 


JI[hE  XrRIQATIONIST. 


Irrigation  by  Pumping. 

That  the  results  of  timely  and  intelligent  irrigation  are  a 
rich  blessing  no  well  informed  person  will  either  doubt  or 
deny. 

It  might  be  of  interest  to  many  to  state  the  exact  distance 
that  their  pumps  carried  this  water  before  discharging  the 
same  into  reservoirs,  as  well  as  how  many  hours  during  the 
average  day  or  week  their  wells  can  furnish  the  water  and 
their  mills  perform  the  work.  These  are  vital  questions  in 
determining  the  cost  and  feasibility  of  an  irrigating  plant, 
and  to  me  it  seems  that  a  mill  and  pump  of  the  capacity 
stated  would  exhaust  a  much  better  well  than  the  average 
in  a  very  short  space  of  time. 

On  this  cost  there  are  many  thousands  of  first-class  mills 
that  are  used  for  raising  water  which  is  devoted  to  stock, 
household,  and  other  purposes,  and  I  venture  to  assertain 
that  98  per  cent  of  them  cannot  preform  or  accomplish  the 
results  [claimed.  Neither  do  we  claim  to  possess  any  ordi- 
nary wells  that  are  capable  of  furnishing  a  stream  of  water 
equal  five  or  six  miner's  inches.  Now  a  miner's  inch  of  water 
in  24  hours  will  fill  a  tank  of  the  capacity  of  13,000  gallons. 
Reduce  this  to  minutes  and  we  have  a  flow  of  water  equal 
to  a  fraction  over  nine  gallons.  The  product  of  the  miner's 
inch  of  water  when  properly  stored  and  used  is  deemed  suffici- 
ent to  irrigate  ten  acers  of  fruit-bearing  trees.  The  value  of  an 
inch  of  water,  perpetual  flow,  is  rated  from  a  $100  to  a  $1, 000, 
according  to  the  locality  where  situated  and  the  use  to 
which  it  is  put.  Iu  most  cases  the  plants  are  owned  and 
managed  by  corporations,  who  deliver  water  at  points  con- 
tiguous to  there  pipe  lines,  charging  therefore  from  $5  to 
Sio  per  acre  for  the  season.  On  this  coast,  of  the  water  used 
(or  irrigating  purposes,  not  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent  of  the 
whole  amount  is  produced  through  the  agency  of  windmill 
power.  But  will  It  pay  a  person  living  within  the  aridbelts 
of  Nebraska  to  invest  in  an  irrigation  plant  where  water  is 
to  be  raised  by  one  or  more  windmills?   To  answer  this 
question  in  its  varied  ramifications  would  require  the  in- 
telligence of  an  oracle,  as  well  considerable  time  and  space. 
Wind,  like  rain,  is  an  uncertain  element,  and  a  good  supply 
of  the  former  you  must  have  if  you  would  obtain  good  re- 
sults from   your  investment  and  labor.    Consider  (1)  the 
supply  of  water  that  your  well  is  capable  of  furnishing,  (2) 
the  force  and  reliability  of  th:  motive  power  to  be  used,  (3) 
the  total  cost  of  your  plant,  and  (4)  your  market  advantages. 
In  other  words,  charge  to  expense  account  a  liberal  amount 
for  interest  on  the  whole  cost  of  your  plant,  as  well  as  a 
reasonable  amount   for    wear  and  tear.  Charge  also  the 
amount  your  labor  would  bring  if  sold  to  a  thrifty  farmer. 
In  brief,  charge  up  all  outgoes.   On  the  other  hand,  carry 
to  your  credit  page  the  market  value  of  your  whole  yield  of 
products,  and  if  it  happens  to  have  been  a  dry  year,  also 
credit  your  plant  what  the  rainfall  (which  you  do  not  re- 
ceive) would  have  been  worth  to  you.    Add  up  your  two 
columns  of  figures  and  the  difference  between  your  two 
amounts  will  determine  how  much  you  will  be  able  to  blow 
in  for  some  of  the  comforts  of  life  that  are  not  of  frequent 
occurrence  when  looked  for  through  the  benign  influence  of 
old  Jupiter  Pluvins. 

To  those  who  design  building  irragating  plants,  I  would 
say:  First,  ascertain  if  the  necessary  amount  of  water  can 
be  obtained  and  at  what  cost.  If  the  cost  does  not  blacken 
the  eye  of  the  looked  for  advantages,  it  will  be  well  to  con- 
tract with  responsible  parties  for  whatever  you  may  require, 
paying  for  the  same  only  on  delivery  of  the  goods.  Talk  is 
cheap,  and  the  amount  of  wind  contained  within  the  lungs  of 
a  windmill  man  is  sometimes  adequate  to  the  turning  of  his 
mill,  but  the  water  still  remains  In  the  bottom  of  the  well. 

By  means  of  a  walking-beam  attachment  I  am  enabled  to 
employ  the  services  of  two  mills  that  work  two  4-inch  pumps, 
and  lift  water  from  the  bottom  of  a  never-failing  well  that  Is 
100  feet  in  depth.  One  mill  is  12  feet  In  diameter  and  the 
other  8  feet,  and  both  work  independently  of  each  other.  My 
storage  facilities  are  ample.  First  tank  fills  second  tank, 
thence  to  the  reservoir,  which  is  300  feet  distant  from  the 
tank  house.  I  irrigate  about  three  acres  of  vines  and  trees, 
and  conduct  water  to  three  different  households.  With  a 
greater  supply  of  water  returns  would  be  more  satisfactory. 

Had  I  occasion  to  put  in  another  plant,  before  commenc- 
ing to  do  so  I  would  first  fully  investigate  the  virtues  and 
adaptability  of  gasoline  engines.  I  am  led  to  believe  that 
In  many  respects  and  under  certain  circumstances  they  are 
the  better  of  the  two  systems.  In  my  case  there  is  no  consola- 
tion in  knowing  that  the  water  which  I  need  is  100  feet  below 
me,  my  mills  stationary  above  me,  and  sportive  wind-king 
/Eolus  killing  time  ogling  sea  nymphs  at  Santa  Monica  or 
some  other  festive  water  resort. 

It  is  said  that  "there  is  no  cheaper  power  on  earth  than 
windmills."  Under  certain  circumstances  and  conditions, 
and  up  to  a  certain  limit,  this  claim  and  statement  is 
seasoned  with  a  morsel  of  truth.  What  looks  like  reason- 
able and  intelligent  theory  will,  when  reduced  to  a  partial 
application,  oftentimes  prove  to  be  more  chimerical  than 
real.  Therefore,  "Look  before  you  leap." — B.  D.  White  in 
Irrigation  Age. 


Qereau,  QROP8. 


Wheat  Growing  in  Argentina. 
The  new  country— the  Argentine  Republic  of  South 
America— it  now  so  frequently  mentioned  in  connection 
with  the  world's  wheat  supply  regions,  that  information  of 
the  country  will  be  of  interest  to  our  grain-growers.  We 
find  in  a  report  of  the  British  Foreign  Office,  1893,  on  the 
"Agricultural  Condition  of  the  Argentine  Republic,"  the 
following  paragraphs: 

Wheat  Is  becoming  a  most  important  product,  not  only 
for  this  Republic,  but  also  for  European  nations  which  now 
consume  a  large  portion  of  its  total  yield.  This  continually 
spreading  cultivation  of  wheat  and  other  cereals  opens  large 
and  new  fields  to  unemployed  capital  and  labor;  and,  as 
both  have  chiefly  to  be  provided  from  abroad,  it  is  of  inter- 
est to  Europeans  to  consider  what  is  the  present  position  of 
this  Important  branch  of  export  in  the  Argentine  Republic 
as  also  its  probable  future. 

Until  lately  the  Argentine  Republic  was  essentially  a 
pastoral  country,  and  its  riches  were  almost  entirely  de- 
rived from  stock  raising.  For  many  years  past,  however 
agriculture  has  been  growing  more  important,  and  in  the 
last  ten  years  has  assumed  immense  proportions.  Many 
years  ago  wheat  was  imported;  large  quantities  of  flour 
also  in  quite  recent  years.  Now  agriculture  covers  millions 
of  acres  of  land,  and  furnishes  not  only  food  for  the  home 
markets,  but  for  many  foreign  ones  as  well,  and  In  consid- 
erable quantities.  The  increase  of  agriculture  has  provided 
many  native  raw  materials  formerly  imported,  and  caused 
numerous  new  industries  to  arise  all  over  the  country. 

Exports  in  recent  years  have  included  some  articles 
which,  even  15  years  ago,  figured  among  the  Imports. 
Other  Imports  have  so  largely  diminished  as  to  show 
graphically,  in  the  annual  returns,  the  remarkable  progress 
of  agriculture  and  of  native  industries. 

The  great  rise  of  the  gold  premium  in  the  last  few  years, 
the  result  of  financial  and  economic  mismanagement, 
acted  as  a  large  bounty  on  native  production.  Formerly 
almost  every  elaborated  or  manufactured  article  was  im- 
ported.   The  Argentine  Republic  produced  only  certain 
raw  materials,  such  as  wool,  hides,  bones,  meat,  etc.;  and 
such  portions  of  them  as  would  bear  the  freight  were  ex- 
ported to  be  returned  later,  converted  into  some  article  of 
consumption.    Little  was  elaborated  locally,  and  that  only 
to  a  very  primitive  and  limited  extent.    Gradually,  how- 
ever, owing  partly  to  heavy  duties  on  every  imported  arti- 
cle, certain  native  industries  arose  to  employ  locally-pro- 
duced raw  material.     Agriculture  spread  rapidly,  and 
Argentine  industries  then  started  also  to  convert  Its  produce 
into  the  form  required  for  consnmption.    Flour,  oil,  sugar 
and  other  mills  were  built,  of  which  there  is  now  a  large 
number  in  the  Republic.    After  satisfying  the  local  con- 
sumption, the  surplus  of  agricultural  produce,  which  soon 
became  considerable,  was  sent  abroad.    The  export  of 
wheat  was  stimulated  by  the  high  prices  in  Europe  in 
1891;  and,  during  the  last  five  years,  the  continually  rising 
gold  premium  made  wheat  growing  unusually  remuner- 
ative.   Wheat,  whether  sold  locally  or  for  export,  naturally 
fetched  a  price  based  on  its  gold  value  In  European  mar- 
kets, which  price  meant  a  great  deal  in  depreciated  paper 
currency,  in  which  the  wheat-grower  paid  all  his  outlay, 
except  for  agricultural  instruments  and  a  few  other  articles, 
which  were  paid  for  at  gold  rates.     His  wages  and  ex- 
penditure being  consequently  so  much  less  when  converted 
to  gold,  his  profits  were  therefore  considerably  higher  than 
in  former  years.    Again,  the  high  gold  premium  enabled 
persons  having  gold  to  buy  wheat  lands  cheaply,  for  their 
value  in  depreciated  paper  dollars  remained  much  the 
same.    A  great  impetus  was  thus  given  to  wheat  cultiva- 
tion, and  a  demand  created  for  labor  and  capital  to  still 
further  Increase  its  area.    An  additional  supply  of  labor 
necessarily  means  immigration,  and  more  capital  certainly 
implies  foreign  capital,  and  therefore  probably  largely 
British,  in  the  event  of  the  Argentine  Republic  inspiring  its 
already  many  creditors  with  sufficient  confidence  to  obtain 
from  them  more  funds.    The  large  amounts  of  foreign  cap- 
ital in  Europe  seeking  investment  naturally  find  their  way 
to  new  and  younger  countries,  if  these  offer  reasonable 
security.    To  the  Argentine  Republic  it  should  be  of  para- 
mount interest  to  secure  that  confidence  abroad,  which  Is 
so  essential  to  its  material  prosperity.  New  labor  and  new 
capital  are  two  things  which  it  cannot  do  without  in  its 
natural  economic  development. 

The  large  number  of  Italians,  who  form  the  chief  immi- 
gration here  and  are  the  most  suited  to  the  country,  have 
been  chiefly  instrumental  In  increasing  agriculture,  especi- 
ally wheat  growing.  They  sometimes  bring  small  capitals 
of  their  own,  and  even  without  succeed  remarkably  well, 
both  as  agriculturists,  as  ordinary  laborers,  and  as  work- 
men of  every  kind.  One  may  say  that  by  far  the  greatest 
and  best  part  of  labor  in  this  Republic  is  supplied  by  these 
Italians,  without  whose  aid  this  country  would  not  have 
made  half  the  progress  that  it  undoubtedly  has. 

The  Argentine  Republic  enjoys  three  remarkable  advan- 
tages over  many  other  countries  for  the  production  of  all 
agricultural  and  other  produce: 

1.  A  good  climate  and  its  being  able,  from  its  great  va- 
riety of  climate,  to  produce  all  known  kinds  of  products 
within  its  limits,  which  comprise  tropical  regions  in  the 
north,  temperate  in  the  center  and  cold  in  the  south. 

2.  Cheap  suitable  lands  and  abundance  of  cattle  and 
horses,  which,  owing  to  their  enormous  numbers,  are  ex- 
traordinarily cheap  for  all  purposes. 

3.  An  almost  perfectly  level  surface  over  nearly  its 
whole  area,  making  transport,  whether  by  rail  or  other- 
wise, easy  and  comparatively  inexpensive. 

Another  temporary  and  great  advantage  has  been  and  Is 
the  above-mentioned  premium  on  gold,  which  enables  a 
wheat-producer  to  sell  his  wheat  at  gold  values,  and  pay 
all  his  current  expenses  and  labor  at  a  very  low  rate  in  de- 
preciated paper  currency. 


March  SI,  1894. 
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List  of  D.  S.  Patents  for  Paoiflo  Coast 
Inventors. 

Reported  by  Dewey  &  Co.,  Pioneer 
Patent  Solicitors  for  Pacific  Coast. 

TOR  TUB  WEEK  ENDING  MARCH  18,  1S93. 

6H.292.— Voting  Booth— E.  E.  Barry,  Elk  Grove,  Cal 

816.425.  -EA8Eb-Hattie  F.  Beecher,  Port  TowDsend 
Wash.  • 

616.426.  -  Feed  Water  Hratbr—J.  Bell,  Troutdale,  Or 
616,428.— Washino  Mac  bine— J.  S.  Blood,  Houchton 

Wash.  ' 
516,261.— Propeller— A.  H.  Carpenter,  Stockton,  Cal 
616,564 — Dirt  Wagon— Coats  &  Bartlett,  Ukiah,  Cal. 
616,298 — Dynamo— F.  J  Crouch,  .1  unction  City  Or 
616,692  —Door  Lock— W.  T.  W.  Curl,  Los  Angeles,  Cal 
516,301.— Programme  Holder— E.  E  Douglas,  Hanford, 

Cal. 

616,303.— Tobacco  Jar— M.  Goldwater,  Prescott  A  T 
516,437.— Fruit  Carrier— W.  E.  Howell,  Los  Angeies, 
Cal. 

616,308.— Can Solderikg Machine— M.Jensen  Astoria  Or 
61 6,440.  —Separator — R.  W.  Jessup,  Los  Angeles,  Cal 
616,442.—  Blowing  Engine— C.  A.  Klotz  Vallejo,  Cal 
616,460.— Jails— Salfield  &  Kolberg,  S.  F. 
616,457.— Car  Coupling— D.  J.  Stevenson,  Bakerefield 
Cal. 

516,557.— Dish-Washer— M.  Stone,  San  Diego,  Cal 

516.239.  — Safe  Protector— C.  F.  A.  Sturts,  8.  F. 

616.240.  — Window  Protector— C.  F.  A.  Sturts,  s'  F 
516,320. — Key  Holder— J.  F.  Walsch,  Log  Angel's  Cal 
616,384.— Typb  Writer— Leonie  Welspiel,  S.  F. 

NOTE.-Ooples  of  U.  8.  and  Foreign  patenta  furnished 
by  Dewey  &  Co.  in  the  shortest  time  possible  (by  mall  for 
telegraphic  order).  American  and  Foreign  patents  obtained 
and  general  patent  business  for  Paciflo  Coast  Inventors 
transacted  with  perfect  seourfty,  at  reasonable  rates,  and  in 
the  shortest  possible  time. 


GREATLY  STRENGTHENED  AND  IMPROVED. 
Riding- Walking  Cultivator.  Woeds,  furrows  and 
levels.  No  side  draft.  Convertible  into  a  two-horse. 
Victory  on  every  field.  Prices,  testimonials,  etc. 
MAOLBOD  CULTIVATOR  CO.,  Chamber  of 
Commerce  Building,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


  *-  THE  *  —  

LAND  DEPARTMENT 
Bovee,  Toy  &  Co., 

REAL  ESTATE  AGENTS, 

Makes  a  Spocialty  of  Strictly  First-Class 

RANCH  &  COUNTRY  PROPERTY, 

For  Sale  or  Exchange. 
LOANS  NEGOTIATED. 

BOVEE,  TOY  &  CO.,  19  Montgomery  St., 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

 -A.3ST  

Orange  Grove  &  Peach  Orchard 

In  one  of  the  best  EARLY  Fruit  Sections  of  the 
State,  together  with  a  nursery  of  Orange,  Lemon 
and  Deolduous  Trees,  for  sale  at  leas  than  Its 
real  value. 
Particulars  of  the  estate  by  addressing 

H.  F.  DEXTER,  Care  "Paciflo  Rural  Press." 


160  ACRES  OP  LAND 

SUITABLE  FOR 

OLIVES,  ORANGES,  PEACHES,  etc. 

Only  One  and  One-Half  Miles  from  PENRYN,  in 
famous  PLACER  County,  at  the  price  of  $10 
per  acre.   One-half  on  time  If  desired. 
Address  the  owner, 

FRED  C.  MILES,  Penrjrn,  Placer  Co.,  Cal. 


DRJV1NQ  STILL  LEADS  THEM  ALL. 

IT  WILL  OONTROL  TMB  MOST 
VICIOUS  MOROB.  ^ 

75,000 sold  In  1801. 
1 00,000 sold  In  1892. 

THEY  ARE  KING. 

Sample  mailed  XC  for  ^1  Ofl 
Nickel,  SI. 50.  »l,uu 
Stallion  Bits  SOcts.  extra. 


RACINE  MALLEABLE  IRON  CO.  jRAt-INE-  *  IS- 


P.  Davies,  Mgr. 


SATiE. 

CAULIFLOWER  SEED,  of  large  kind  called  the 
PI3A;  originally  from  Ita'y.  Some  raised  by  an  Italian 
In  Los  Angeles  county.  Samples  for  trial  furnished 
free.  Apply  to  S.  W.  LEVY  &  CO.,  218  &  220  Washing- 
ton St.,  San  Francisco. 


REES  Pear- 


J.  8 


Apple, 
Peach-Cheat- 
nut,  Wa  nut. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 
COLLINS'  SON  Moorestown.  N.J. 
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BEAUTIFUL  GLADIOLUS. 

No  flower  so  adorns  the  garden  or  lawn  as  does  the 
Gladiolus,  or  is  so  fine  for  cutting  for  decorating  rooms, 
churches,  dining- tables,  halls,  stores,  offices,  etc.  It  is 
truly  the  king  of  summer  flowers,  and  is  as  easily  grown 
in  any  soil  or  situation  as  a  potato.  Plant  in  rows  or  in 
masses  at  any  time  from  April  to  July;  they  bloom  dur- 
ing July,  August,  and  September.  The  great  flaming 
spikes  of  bloom,  three  to  four  feet  in  height,  and  of  the 
most  fascinating  colors  of  every  shade  and  combination 
imaginable,  make  a  show  which  no  other  summer  flower 
can  equal.  We  grow  Gladiolus  by  the  million, —  the 
largest  stock  in  the  world,  covering  150  acres  thickly 
planted,  —  and  offer  the  very  choicest  varieties  at  the  fol- 
lowing extremely  low  prices  to  induce  people  to  try  our 
superior  bulbs.  They  are  so  fine  and  so  cheap  that  every 
lover  of  flowers  should  plant  them  by  the  hundred  or 
thousand.  Bulbs  sent  by  mail,  post-Paid.  Order  at 
once;  this  offer  will  not  appear  again. 
Mixed  colors,  all  sorts,  extra  fine,  30  cents  per  doz., 

$2.00  per  100. 
Mixed  colors,  all  sorts,  second  size,  fine  flowering  bulbs, 

15  cents  per  doz.,  $1.00  per  100,  $8.00  per  1000. 
Mixed  colors,  all  sorts,  third  size,  but  blooming  size,  60 

cents  per  100,  $5.00  per  1000. 
Lemoinei  Hybrids  (Orchid  Gladiolus),  mixed  colors, 
grandly  beautiful,  25  cents  per  doz.,  $1.50  per  100. 
5  Named  Gladiolus,  5  fine  colors,  white,  scarlet,  yellow, 

pink,  and  blotched,  the  5  for  10  cents. 
15  Named  Gladiolus,  the  15  finest  varieties,  $1.00. 
SPECIAL  OFFER.  For  only  $2.00  we  will  send 
by  mail,  post-paid,  or  extra  large  bulbs  by  express 
(not  prepaid),  all  of  the  following:  the  15  grand 
named  varieties,  25  Lemoinei  Hybrids,  and  100  finest 
mixed  sorts,  making  in  all  a  grand  collection. 

OUR  NEW  CATALOGUE 

Is  an  elegant  book  of  200  pages,  composed  of 
three  distinct  Catalogues  bound  together— 

Seeds,  Bulbs  &  Plants,  Nursery  Stock. 

A  work  of  unexcelled  beauty  and  merit,  rewritten  and 
reconstructed  in  every  particular.  Every  cut  new,  every 
line  fresh.  Printed  on  fine  paper  and  in  lovely  bronze 
violet  and  brown  colors.  Many  charming  colored  plates. 
Nothing  like  it  ever  before  seen.  We  offer  new  and 
special  strains  of  Flower  and  Vegetable  seeds,  all  the 
standard  new  and  rare  Plants  and  Bulbs  of  every  kind. 
Millions  of  Gladiolus,  choicest  Shrubs,  Trees,  Vines; 
also  new  and  rare  Fruits.  The  greatest  collection  of  rare 
things  for  the  garden  ever  presented,  and  all  at  moderate 
prices.  Do  not  fail  to  see  this  wonderful  book  catalogue. 
Sent  free  if  any  of  the  above  Bulbs  are  ordered. 

John  Lewis  Childs,  Floral  Park,  N.Y. 


MONTEREY  CYPRESS 

FOR  S^LXjXJ. 

Everything  for  the  Garden. 
Catalogue  Free. 

HUTCHISON  &  SANBORN, 

517  Fourteenth  Street,  OAKLAND,  OAL. 


Stahl'H 


Donbl 

Sxcelsior  Spruy-  X.'?? 
I  ing  Outfits  prevent  ™ 
I  Leaf  Blight  &  Wormy 
I  Fruit,  insures  a  heavyg^ 
'  yield  of  all  Fruit  and^ 
Vegetable  crops.  Thous- 
ands in  use.  Send  6  cts.  for 
t  catalogue  and  full  treatise 
;  on  spraying.  Circulartfri 

\WM.STAHL,Quincy,lll.\ 


C1 1  nnn— HALF  interest  in  2080  acres  for 

9  I  I  )  UUU  stock  ftn(j  Fruit  Ranch,  with  full  manage- 
ment.  Title  perfect. 

Address  P.  O.  B-^x  21,  Haywards,  Cal. 


Better  than 
Ever  for 
1894. 


Is  Different  from  Others. 

It  la  Intended  to  aid  the  plan  tor  In  Relectfng  the  Seeds 
best  adapted  for  bis  needB  and  conditions  and  In  getting 
from  them  the  best  possible  results.  It  Is  not,  therefore,  highly 
colored  In  either  sense ;  and  we  have  taken  great  care  that 
nothing  worthless  be  put  In,  or  nothing  worthy  be  left  out.  We 
in  vi  ten  i  rial  of  our  Seeds.  We  know  them  because  we  grow  them. 
Every  planter  of  Vegetables  or  Flowers  ought  to  know  about  our 
three  warrants;  our  cash  discounts;  and  our  gift  of  agricultural 
papers  to  purchasers  of  our  Seeds.  All  of  these  are  explained  In 
the  Catalogue,  a  copy  of  which  can  bo  yours  for  the  asking. 
J.  J.  H.  GREGORY  &  SON,  Mi»rblehead#  Mas** 


MOWER 
MONEY. 


Save  it  by  using  good  machinery.  The  substantial  and 
efficient  WOOD  Mowers  and  Rakes  are  good  in  every 
good  way  and  will  save  you  money.     USE  THEM, 


STRENGTH. 
SIMPLICITY. 


EASY  DRAFT. 
UP  TO  DATE. 


Walter  A.  Wood  Mowers  give  satisfaction 
in  California  crops.  ::::::: 


WALTER  A.  WOOD 

HAY  RAKES, 

MOWERS. 

REAPERS. 

BINDERS. 

Sold  and  used  for  years  in  all  parts  of  the  Coast,  the 
demand  has  steadily  increased.  Dealers  in  every 
town  handle  them  and  extra  parts.  Address: 

WALTER  A.  WOOD  HARVESTER  CO. 


290  E.  WATER  STREET, 
PORTLAND,  OR. 


33  &  35  MAIN  STREET, 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


WE  GIVE  ESPECIAL  ATTENTION  TO 


ALEXANDER  &  HAMMOND 

Rio  Bonito  Nurseries,  Biggs,  Butte  Co.,  Cal. 


Our  Stock  of  TREES  and  VINES  is  Most  Complete 
in  EVERY  CLASS  of  Fruits. 

A  LARGE  STOCK  OF  THOMPSONS  SEEDLESS  GRAPES. 

SHIPPING,  CANNING  and  DRYING  Fmitg  or  all  Kinds. 

Best  Assortment  of  RAISIN  and  TABLE  GRAPES  In  California. 

Early  SlalTPTping;  PIixtyis  a,  Speolaltv. 

SPECIAL  PRICES  FOR  TREES  IN  LARGE  QUANTITIES. 

DURING  the  last  throe  years,  trees  grown  on  the  FEATHER  RIVER  BOTTOM  LANDS,  at  RIO  BONITO,  BUTTK 
COUNTY,  havo  heen  much  sought  after, and  the  demand  (or  them  la  Increasing  all  over  tho  State  whoro  they 
have  beon  planted.  Owing  to  the  peculiar  adaptability  of  the  loll  and  climate  of  this  section  for  growing  nurBory 
stook,  the  trees  making  a  very  large  and  well-furnished  system  of  root  growth,  and  maintaining  a  correspondingly 
strong  and  vigorous  top,  maturing  the  wood  thoroughly,  we  are  enabled  to  supply  our  patrons  with  the  best  of 
trees,  healthy  In  every  respeot,  entirely  free  from  lnseot  pests,  and  hi  perfect  condition  for  transplanting. 

If  You  Are  Going  To  Plant  Trees,  It  Will  Pay  You  To  Corre- 
spond With  Us  Before  Purchasing:. 

BIGGS.  BUTTE  COUNTY  CALIFORNIA. 


ur™  I  WELL  MACHINERY" ^ 


All  kiniln  of  tools.  Forltino  for  t)i«<'i  liter  by  lining  < 
Adam  'Mi  111  pronoun;  ran  take  aco**:>.  Perfected  Kcononv- 
leal  Artesian  Pomplng  With  to  work  bv  Hteam.  Air,  etc. 
Let  us  help  you.  TIIK  AM  Kit  l«  AN  WELL  w'oltkh, 
Aurora,  111.)  Chicago,  III.:   Dallae,  Tax. 


PAOIFIO  RURAL  PRESS  I 
Is  the  Largest  Illustrated  and  Leading  Agricul- 
tural and  Horticultural  Weekly  of  the  West 
Established  1870.  Trial  Subscriptions.  60c  for 
12  weeks,  or  $3.40  a  year  (till  further  notice).  DEWEY 
I'll  BUSHING  CO.,  220  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 
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JIiHE  JfcOJvIE  QlRSIsE. 


Home  Love. 


'Tis  such  a  little  thing  to  do- 
To  give  a  loving  kiss  or  two 

To  husband  at  the  door. 
But  you'll  be  happier  all  the  day, 
And  work  will  almost  seem  but  play, 

Though  it  never  did  before. 

'Tis  such  a  little  thing  to  do — 

To  press  her  in  your  strong  arms,  too, 

Ye  husbands  everywhere. 
And  you  will  all  the  happier  be, 
For  all  day  long  her  face  you'll  see, 

By  your  love,  freed  from  care. 

'Tis  such  a  little  thing  to  do — 

To  say  "good-bye"  and  "I  love  you,' 

When  parting  for  the  day; 
But  all  day  long  your  hearts,  I  know, 
With  joy  and  love  will  overflow, 

And  bright  will  seem  the  day. 

Ah,  love  1  thou  art  a  holy  thing. 
Descended  straight  from  Heaven, 
God  knew  no  dearer  gift  than  thine 

To  mankind  could  be  given; 
For,  where  thou  enterest  at  the  door, 
Though  joy  were  never  known  before, 
Home,  then,  is  home  forevermore, 

And  grief  from  sad  hearts  driven. 

— Womankind. 


The  Captain's  Secret. 


There  was  bay  upon  his  forehead, 

There  was  Rlory  in  his  name; 
He  had  led  the  country's  cohorts 

Through  the  crimson  field  of  Hinie. 
Yet  from  his  breast  at  midnight, 

When  the  throng  had  ceased  to  cheer, 
He  took  a  faded  blossom 
And  kissed  it  with  a  tear. 
A  little  faded  violet, 
A  bloom  of  withered  hue; 
But  more  than  fame 
Or  loud  acclaim 
He  prized  its  faded  blue. 

We  have  all  a  hidden  story 

Of  a  day  more  bright  and  dear; 
We  may  hide  it  with  our  laughter, 

It  will  haunt  us  with  a  tear. 
And  we've  all  some  little  keepsake 

Where  no  eye  can  ever  mark; 
And,  like  the  great  commander, 
We  kiss  it  in  the  dark. 
A  little  faded  violet, 
Perchance  a  loop  of  gold, 
A  gift  ol  love 
We  prize  above 
All  that  the  earth  can  hold. 

— Samuel  Minturn  Peck. 


The  Champion  Whale. 

ATELY,  with  a  friend  who 
had  been  a  purser  aboard  an 
exploring  bark,  I  was  look 
iog  at  some  engravings  of 
sea  monsters  when  we  came 
upon  the  picture  of  a  saw- 
fish. This  set  my  friend  describing  an  ex- 
citing scene  once  witnessed  by  him  off  the 
southeast  coast  of  Greenland.    Said  he  : 

It  was  the  morning  watch,  and  our  bark 
having  been  made  snug  and  trim  alow  and 
aloft,  officers  and  men  had  leisure  for  the 
time.  We  were  becalmed,  and  our  sails 
hung  motionless.  Off  the  port  beam  the 
starboard  quartet  and  ahead  were  icebergs, 
some  of  them  20  feet  high  and  not  more 
than  30  fathoms  distant.  The  sun,  like  a 
red-hot  globe  of  steel,  bad  loomed  above 
the  cold  waters,  its  radiance  bathing  us  all 
and  everything  around  us  in  a  flood  of 
crimson  light.  I  was  watching  the  brilliant 
red,  amber  and  emerald-green  lines  gilding 
the  edges  of  the  floating  bergs,  when  sud- 
denly the  water  near  one  of  them  broke  into 
bubbles,  then  rolled  back,  foaming  and 
hissing,  as  a  large  whale  rose  to  the  surface. 

The  monster  swam  in  zigzag  directions, 
seeming  much  frightened,  frequently  sending 
up  the  vapory  jets  from  its  two  spout  holes 
with  a  sort  of  metallic  roar,  like  steam  from 
a  boiler,  and  rolling  from  side  to  side  Its 
great  barnacle-covered  hump,  which  in  the 
sunlight  looked  like  a  big,  rough  lump  of 
gold.  Presently,  under  the  water,  close  to 
the  bark,  we  saw  a  dim  form  slowly  rising. 
When  it  reached  the  surface  it  proved  to  be 
a  little  calf  whale,  and  what  a  beauty  it  was  I 
It  measured  about  15  feet  in  length,  the  skin 
being  smooth,  shiny  and  of  a  pale  blue  tint, 
the  fins  as  yet  imperfectly  shaped,  and  the 
slabs  of  whalebone  attached  to  its  upper 
jaw  not  more  than  seven  inches  long. 
Softly  tinkled  the  ripples  it  made  around  its 
sportive  young  head  as  it  gambolled,  vainly 
trying  to  lash  the  water  to  foam  with  its 
partly  formed  fluxes,  that  could  only  scatter 
the  spray  in  gem-like  drops.  No  wonder 
its  mother—  the  cow  whale,  as  the  larger  of 
the  two  proved  to  be — was  so  fond  of  it, 
and  that  she  now  so  lovingly  urged  her 
bulky  form  toward  it.  But,  strange  to  say, 
though  she  had  found  her  calf,  of  which  she 
had  probably  been  in  search,  she  now 
seemed  more  concerned  than  ever,  booming 


along,  spouting  furiously,  and  fairly  hug 
ging  her  little  one  to  her  side.  We  soon 
discovered  the  cause  of  her  alarm;  slowly 
and  stealthily,  from  under  a  berg  not  far  off, 
arose  a  long  beak  or  snout  with  teeth  at 
tached  to  both  sides,  as  to  a  double-edged 
saw. 

How  greedily  shown  the  two  little  eyes, 
set  so  close  together  in  the  bony  head  just 
back  of  the  snout,  as  the  ferocious  creature 
to  which  this  deadly  saw  belonged  rapidly 
cut  the  water  toward  its  prey  ! 

The  monster,  In  fact,  was  a  sawfish — that 
formidable  enemy  and  destroyer  of  the 
whale.  The  cow  had  evidently  espied  the 
terrible  foe  a  long  way  off,  and  her  first  con- 
cern was  for  her  offspring. 

Away  she  went,  heading  for  an  inlet  that 
extended  from  the  base  of  one  of  the  bergs. 
The  inlet  was  bordered  on  each  side  by 
pointed  hummocks  eight  and  ten  feet  high, 
and  we  could  see  that  an  icy  shaft  or  plat- 
form sloped  under  its  waters.  Swimming 
to  this  inlet,  with  her  calf  still  sheltered  by 
her  fin,  the  whale  forced  herself  into  the 
space  as  far  as  she  could — two-thirds  of  her 
length,  with  her  under  part  probably  resting 
on  the  frozen  floor  beneath.  Thus,  in  a 
measure  protected  by  her  position,  she  com- 
menced to  ply  her  nimble  flukes  against  the 
attempts  of  the  sawfish  to  reach  her.  One 
blow  from  that  ponderous  tail  swinging  in 
every  direction,  and  beating  the  sea  with 
thundering  strokes,  would  have  dashed  the 
life  out  of  her  tormentor  in  an  instant. 

Obliged  to  dodge,  and  unable  to  overleap 
the  pointed  hummocks,  the  sawfish  was  the 
very  embodiment  of  baffled  rage.  Darting 
and  bounding  to  and  fro,  its  small  eyes 
flashing  with  wrath,  it  vainly  strove  to  fasten 
itself  on  that  part  of  the  whale's  body  pro- 
jecting ontside  the  inlet.  Every  time  the 
fish  leaped  in  the  air,  we  could  see  its  form 
through  the  flying  spray  twisting  and  bend- 
ing almost  double,  with  Its  fins  above  and 
below  bristling  and  its  beak  quivering  con- 
vulsively. It  was  about  eight  feet  long,  the 
upper  part  of  its  body  very  thick,  but  it 
tapered  to  slender  proportions  toward  the 
tail,  and  it  was  provided  with  four  triangular 
fins.  The  evil  head,  the  long,  bony,  double- 
edged  snout,  with  which  it  cuts  and  tears  its 
victims  to  death,  gave  it  a  truly  diabolical 
aspect.  As  the  cow  whale  still  fought 
against  it,  we  fancied  we  could  perceive  in 
the  plaintive  roars  of  her  spoutings  an  ex- 
pression of  the  blended  concern  and  distress 
she  felt  for  her  offspring. 

One  of  our  lieutenants  suggested  the  lower- 
ing of  a  boat  or  the  firing  of  a  gun  to  drive 
away  the  sawfish,  but  the  captain  said  this 
would  frighten  off  the  poor  mother  also,  and 
the  foe  afterward  would  find  a  chance  to 
reach  her. 

Suddenly  a  cry  of  regret  escaped  us.  The 
calf,  either  from  alarm  or  from  being  tired 
of  its  constrained  position,  had  left  its 
mother,  and  now  came  up  about  20  fathoms 
to  the  left  of  the  enemy. 

No  sooner  did  the  savage  monster  behold 
that  pale-blue  form  than  he  darted  toward 
It.  But  the  cow  whale,  quickly  backing 
from  the  inlet,  kept  the  creature  from  her 
"  little  one  "  by  Interposing  those  ponderous 
swinging  flukes,  again  diverting  to  herself 
the  attacks  of  the  foe. 

Having  the  whale  now  before  him  in  an 
open  space,  the  sawfish  avoiding  her  strokes 
was  about  taking  advantage  of  a  chance  to 
pounce  upon  her,  and  we  all  expected  to  see 
her  become  his  victim  when  another  com- 
batant appeared  upon  the  scene. 

With  a  rippling  rush  and  roar  the  waters 
suddenly  opened  between  the  Intended  prey 
and  her  assailant,  and  shooting  up  from  the 
sea,  grim  and  terrible,  arose  the  form  of  an 
enormous  bull  whale. 

Slantingly  upward  nearly  his  fnll  length 
he  leaped,  and,  for  a  moment,  as  the  crim- 
son sunbeams  lighted  his  broad  sides,  flash- 
ing like  gold,  he  hung  as  if  suspended  in 
air,  with  only  the  tips  of  his  flukes  touching 
the  water,  we  had  a  full  view  of  that  huge 
body  with  its  wide  outstretched  fins,  its  great 
rock-like  hump,  seared  and  scarred  with 
many  wounds,  and  its  hundreds  of  slabs  of 
hairy  whalebone,  drooping,  arch-like,  from 
its  upper  jaw.  Thus  poised  for  an  instant, 
down  came  that  tremendous  form,  falling 
back  upon  the  sea  with  an  echoing  crash 
and  In  a  cloud  of  spray. 

The  bull  had  endeavored  to  fall  upon  the 
sawfish  so  as  to  crush  it  with  his  mighty 
weight,  but  the  enemy  avoided  him  by  dart- 
ing to  one  side.  Then  the  bull  wheeled  and 
felt  for  the  foe  with  his  thrashing  flakes;  but, 
dodging  these,  the  sawfish  made  a  flank  at- 
tack upon  his  new  opponent.  With  a  side 
sheer  the  latter  escaped  him,  then  struck  at 
him  edgewise  with  his  tremendous  tail.  So 
quick  was  the  stroke  that  the  sawfish  barely 
escaped  this  blow,  which  would  have  cut  him 
nearly  in  two  had  It  reached  bim. 

Nor  was  the  cow  idle  all  this  time.  She 
also  took  part  in  the  conflict,  assisting  her 
consort,  and  both  their  flukes  were  soon  be- 


ing so  skillfully  worked  that  for  a  while  the 
sawfish  had  a  lively  time  of  It. 

The  whizzing  and  the  crashing  of  the 
thrashers,  the  roars  of  the  spontings,  the 
rush  of  the  water,  the  hissing  of  the  foam 
and  the  whistling  noise — almost  a  shriek 
made  by  the  sawfish,  created  a  din  such  as 
I  had  never  before  heard.  So  thick  was  the 
spray  that  only  at  intervals  could  we  see  the 
beaked  enemy,  as  he  bounded  to  and  fro, 
striving  to  get  at  the  bull. 

Manceuvreing  skillfully,  he  saw  his  chance 
at  last.  One  quick  leap  brought  him  upon 
the  whale  just  forward  of  the  spout  holes. 
Then  you  would  have  shuddered  to  see  how 
he  went  to  work,  banging  there  over  his  in 
tended  victim's  head,  and  sawing  away  like 
a  carpenter  at  the  bull's  thick  blubber  with 
his  long,  double-edged  toothed  snout.  To 
and  fro  did  he  ply  bis  death  saw  directly 
over  that  most  tender  part  of  the  whale, 
termed  the  "  life  spot,"  his  big  tapering 
back  and  sides  throbbing  and  puffing  hor- 
ribly with  his  exertions. 

The  bull  vainly  strove  to  throw  him  off. 
He  had  thrust  his  saw  under  the  skin,  and 
the  toothed  edges  enabled  him  to  hold  on. 
Rolling,  tossing,  plunging,  and  now  and  then 
breaching  his  full  length  from  the  sea,  the 
maddened  whale  still  struggled  to  free  him- 
self. The  cannon-like  reports  of  his  flukes 
and  the  roars  of  his  spouting  set  all  the  ice 
bergs  to  trembling.  The  cow,  in  her 
anxiety  for  her  consort,  added  to  the  din, 
swimming  wildly  and  lashing  the  waters 
furiously,  while  the  little  calf,  trying  to  imi- 
tate her,  tumbled  about,  working  its  small, 
stumpy  flukes  and  sending  tiny  fountains  of 
vapor  from  its  spout  holes. 

It  seemed  as  if  the  doom  of  the  bull  whale 
was  certain.  Streaks  of  blood  now  flecked 
the  sides  of  his  head,  showing  that  the 
toothed  beak  of  his  enemy  was  fast  making 
its  way  to  the  center  of  the  "  life  spot,"  and 
still,  as  he  vainly  struggled  to  free  himself, 
did  his  awful  foe  swiftly  yet  with  a  fiendish 
sort  of  cool  regularity,  saw  away  at  his  in- 
tended victim. 

We  had,  in  fact,  given  up  all  hope  for 
that  whale,  when  suddenly  we  were  puzzled, 
not  at  first  divining  his  purpose,  to  see  him 
lower  his  enormous  front  and  dash  toward 
the  wall  of  a  perpendicular  Iceberg  a  few 
fathoms  off.  He  went  through  the  roaring 
waters  like  a  thunderbolt,  until  at  length, 
with  a  force  ten-fold  greater  than  that  of  a 
battering  ram,  he  drove  his  head,  over  which 
the  sawfish  still  hung,  straight  against  the 
icy  wall. 

There  was  a  far-resounding  crash  as  the 
frozen  mass  reeled  before  the  stroke  and 
split  asunder  above;  a  huge  fragment  dropped 
into  the  sea. 

Recoiling  from  the  force  of  the  shock,  the 
whale  seemed  half  stunned  for  some 
moments,  while  his  late  tormentor,  the  saw 
fish,  jammed  to  death  by  that  tremendous 
blow  against  the  iceberg,  fell  from  him,  with 
its  useless  broken  saw  projecting  from  the 
water. 

The  bull  whale  soon  appeared  to  recover 
himself,  and  side  by  side  he  and  bis  consort, 
the  latter  with  the  little  calf  under  her  fin, 
swam  triumphantly  away,  to  dive  into  the 
ocean's  depths  as  the  voices  of  the  bark's 
sailors  cheering  the  brave  champion  rang 
upon  the  air. — Roger  Sttrbuck,  in  Harper's 
Young  People. 


Jap  Miller. 


Jap  Miller,  down  at  Martinsville,  is  the  blam'dest 
feller  yit, 

When  he  starts  in  a-talking,  other  folks  is  apt  to 
quit, 

'Pears  like  that  mouth  o'  hisn  wasn't  made  fer 
nothin  else 

But  jes'  to  argify  'em  down  and  getber  in  their 
pelts. 

He'll  talk  you  down  on  tariff,  or  he'll  talk  you  down 

on  tax 

And  prove  the  pore  man  pays  'em  all,  and  them's 

the  solid  fac's. 
Religion,  law  or  politics,  prize- fighting  or  baseball — 
Jes'  tetch  up  Jap  a  little,  and  he'll  post  you  on  'em 

all. 

He's  the  comicalist  feller  ever  tilted  back  a  cheer 
And  tuck  a  chaw  of  tobacker  kinder  like  he  didn't 
keer. 

Thar's  whar  the  feller's  strength  lays — so  common- 
like  and  plain, 

Thar  hain't  no  dude  about  old  Jap,  you  bet  you, 
narry  grain. 

They  'lected  him  to  council,  and  it  never  turned  his 
bed, 

And  didn't  make  no  difference  what  ennybody  sed; 
He  didn't  dress  enny  finer  or  rig  out  in  fancy  close, 
But  his  voice  in  council  meetin's  a  terror  to  his  foes. 
He's  for  the  pore  man  ev'ry  time,  and  in  the  last 
campaign 

He  stumped  old  Morgan  county  through  the  sun- 
shine and  the  rain, 
And  held  the  banner  up'ards  from  a-trailin  in  the 
dust, 

And  cut  loose  on  monopolies,  and  cuss'd  and  cuss'd 
and  cuss'd. 

He'd  tell  some  funny  story  ev'ry  now  and  then,  you 
know, 

Till,  blame  it,  it  was  better'n  a  jack-o'-lantern  show, 
And  I'd  go  furder  yit  to-day  to  hear  old  Jap  norate 
Than  enny  high-toned  orator  that  ever  stumped  the 
State. 

Why,  that  'ere  blani'd  Jap  Miller,  with  his  keen, 

sarkastic  fun, 
Hez  got  more  friends  than  enny  candidate  that  ever 
run. 

Don't  matter  what  his  views  are,  when  he  states  the 
same  to  you, 

They  alius  coincide  with  yourn,  same  as  two  and 
two. 

You  can't  take  issue  with  him,  or  at  least  thar  ain't 
no  sense 

In  startin  in  to  down  him,  so  you  better  not  com- 
mence. 

The  best  way's  jes'  to  lissen,  like  yer  humble  servant 
duz, 

And  jes'  concede  Jap  Miller's  the  best  man  ever 
wuz. 

James  Whitcomb  Riley. 


Pleasantries. 

"  Is  your  husband  fond  of  outdoor  sports?'' 
"  Dear  me,  no  !  It  nearly  makes  him  sick  to 
talk  about  beating  a  carpet." 

Workman  :  "  Is  the  boss  at  home  ?" 
New  Father  :  "  No;  the  nurse  has  her  out 
for  an  airing." — Chicago  Inter-Ocean. 

Grandma  :  "  Bobby,  what  are  you  doing 
In  the  pantry?"  Bobby:  "Oh,  I'm  just 
putting  a  few  things  away,  gran'ma." 

The  Very  Image. — "  You  look  so  much 
like  your  brother,"  said  Dennis  to  Phelim, 
"  that  I  could  tell  yes  was  brothers  if  I'd 
never  seen  aither  an  yez." 

Beauty. — "  Ye  call  that  a  beauty  ? '  said 
Pat;  "  faith,  I  can  see  twinty  handsome 
women  on  Washington  Sthreet  ivery  day, 
wid  me  oyes  shut." — Boston  Transcript. 


Meeting  Emergencies. 
People  who  are  too  inattentive,  indolent 
and  thoughtless  to  know  or  care  what  is  go- 
ing on  about  them  often  profess  to  be 
greatly  amazed  and  impressed  by  the  doings 
of  some  level-headed  acquaintance,  who 
seems  to  be  able  to  do  whatever  comes 
along  and  do  it  without  any  fuss  and 
feathers,  and  in  a  matter  of-course  fashion 
that,  to  careless  eyes,  seems  extremely  easy 
and  simple.  They  do  not  realize,  even  if 
they  ever  take  the  trouble  to  think  about  it, 
that  all  this  deftness  and  capability  means 
hard  work,  hard  study  and  exercise  of  will- 
power that  their  experience  does  not  enable 
them  to  understand. 

It  is  worth  while  to  begin  early  with  the 
children,  both  boys  and  girls,  and  teach 
them  to  be  ready  to  meet  emergencies 
wherever  they  may  encounter  them.  There 
is  no  individual  in  the  world  more  useful 
than  the  one  who  can  take  up  almost  any 
thread  of  thought  or  line  of  business  and 
keep  matters  going  until  the  proper  person 
comes  to  the  rescue. 

A  man  who  now  stands  at  the  head  of  one 
of  the  larger  establishments  in  the  country 
got  his  start  In  life  by  being  able,  for  the 
moment,  to  take  the  place  of  one  of  the 
most  valuable  members  of  the  concern.  A 
man  who  filled  an  important  place,  was,  in- 
deed, an  expert  in  his  line,  met  with  an 
accident  and  was,  for  some  days,  laid  up. 
It  was  necessary  to  continue  his  work  in 
order  that  other  branches  of  the  business 
might  not  come  to  a  standstill.  It  so  hap- 
pened that  this  youth  had  become  deeply  in- 
terested in  this  specialty,  and,  knowing  it  to 
be  of  great  importance,  had  devoted  all  his 
spare  time  to  it.  Having  a  natural  aptitude 
in  that  direction,  he  got  on  finely,  and  at  the 
moment  of  the  accident,  when  the  proprietor 
was  bewailing  the  fact  that  the  works  must 
I  stop  until  a  supply  man  could  be  engaged, 
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at  ODce  offered  his  service,  with  the  remark 
that  he  could  at  least  try  to  fill  the  place. 
So  well  did  he  perform  his  duties,  that  when 
the  regular  man  returned  he  was  kept  as  an 
assistant,  and  not  long  after  stepped  into  the 
shoes  of  his  predecessor  at  a  big  salary. 

It  is  a  curious  and  amusing  fact  that  an 
industrious  and  deserving  boy  got  an  excel- 
lent position  by  being  able  to  mark  boxes 
rapidly  and  in  an  artistic  fashion.  Passing 
along  the  streets  of  a  city,  he  halted  a 
moment  to  watch  a  man  who  was  making 
extremely  awkward  lettering  on  a  packing 
box.  A  moment  later,  and  one  of  the 
drivers,  in  assisting  to  load  the  box,  crushed 
the  marker's  hand.  Another  man  tried  to 
address  the  parcel,  but  made  wretched  work 
of  it.  The  boy  stepped  forward  and  offered 
to  help  them  out.  The  proprietor  of  the 
establishment  was  standing  by  the  window 
watching  the  loading.  With  the  practiced 
hand  of  an  expert,  the  boy  put  on  the  ad- 
dresses, doing  three  boxes  in  the  time  usu- 
ally occupied  by  the  regular  man  for  one. 
When  he  had  finished,  he  carefully  gathered 
all  the  articles  he  had  been  using,  put  them 
in  order  and  placed  them  out  of  harm's  way, 
near  the  door  of  the  warehouse.  He  was 
about  to  pass  on,  when  the  man  who  had 
been  watching  him  sent  for  him,  and,  upon 
learning  that  he  was  out  of  a  job,  employed 
him  to  do  the  marking.  With  the  same 
faculty,  the  boy  watched  for  opportunities  to 
make  himself  useful,  and  is  now  the  junior 
partner  in  a  fl .  urishing  business.  Some  day 
he  will  be  one  of  the  leading  men  in  his  line. 
His  house  is  a  model  of  neatness,  order  and 
thoroughness.  He  is  ever  on  the  alert  for 
young  men  who  are  good  to  fill  spaces,  and 
when  one  o!  this  class  gets  into  his  establish- 
ment, it  is  his  own  fault  if  he  does  not 
steadily  advance.  This  man  says  that  he 
can  afford  to  pay  much  larger  salaries  to 
men  of  this  sort  than  to  those  he  calls  tram- 
way men — people  who  can  only  run  on  one 
special  line,  and  who  are  as  helpless  as  a 
street  car  in  the  mud  whenever  anything  un- 
usual comes  along.  Out  of  a  large  force  of 
employes,  but  very  few  are  kept  who  are 
merely  routine  men. 

It  is  worth  while  for  boys  to  study  all 
branches  of  the  business  in  which  they  see 
fit  to  engage.  If  a  young  man  can  mark  a 
box  as  well  as  he  can  handle  a  difficult  cus- 
tomer; if  he  can  make  out  a  bill  of  lading 
and  engineer  a  case  through  the  custom- 
house as  well  as  he  can  keep  his  stock  in 
order,  he  is  worth  just  so  many  more  dollars, 
and  It  is  only  a  question  of  time  when  he 
will  be  able  to  command  them. 

The  Wisdom  of  Balzac. 

In  a  well-organized  man  passions  borne 
in  the  brain  always  survive  those  that  eman- 
ate from  the  heart. 

Next  to  the  pleasure  of  admiring  the  wo- 
man we  love  is  that  of  seeing  her  admired 
by  others. 

When  a  rascal  is  loved  by  an  honest 
woman  she  either  becomes  a  criminal  or  he 
an  honest  man. 

Society,  more  a  stepmother  than  a 
mother,  adores  the  children  who  flatter  her 
vanity. 

He  who  does  not  bestride  success  and 
grasp  it  firmly  by  the  mane  lets  fortune 
escape. 

Women  are  liable  to  see  chiefly  the  de- 
fects of  a  man  of  talent  and  the  merits  of  a 
fool. 

The  old  critic  is  always  kind  and  more 
considerate;  the  young  critic  Is  implacable. 

We  never  lack  money  for  our  whims,  but 
we  dispute  the  prices  of  necessities. 

Love,  after  giving  more  than  it  has,  ends 
by  giving  less  than  it  receives. 

In  the  medical  profession  a  carriage  is 
often  more  essential  than  skill. 

There  is  nothing  like  the  exercise  of 
power  for  teaching  you  politics. 

There  are  some  men  who  are  always  po- 
lite— they  have  gloved  souls. 

A  man  is  strong  when  he  admits  to  him- 
self his  own  weaknesses. 

Money  matters  can  always  be  settled,  but 
feelings  are  pitiless. 

A  hobby  is  the  medium  between  a  passion 
and  a  monomania. 

There  are  few  moral  wounds  that  solitude 
does  not  cure. 

Mediocrity  wages  incessant  warfare 
against  superior  men. 

"  As  you  please  "  is  the  wife's  first  word 
of  Indifference. 

Talent,  like  the  gout,  sometimes  skips 
two  generations. 

Man,  be  he  mediocre  enough,  can  arrive 
at  anything. 

Woman  lives  by  sentiment  where  man 
lives  by  action. 

All  persons  esteem  those  who  scorn  them. 


The  Honest  Old  Toad. 


Oh,  a  queer  little  chap  is  the  honest  old  toad, 

A  funny  old  fellow  is  he; 
Living  under  the  stone  by  the  side  of  the  road, 

'Neath  the  shade  of  the  old  willow  tree. 
He  is  dressed  all  in  brown  from  bis  toe  to  his  crown, 

Save  his  vest  that  is  silvery  white. 
He  takes  a  long  nap  in  the  heat  of  the  day, 

And  walks  in  the  cool,  dewy  night. 
"  Raup,  yaup  1"  says  the  frog 
From  his  home  in  the  bog. 

But  the  toad  he  says  never  a  word ; 
He  tries  to  be  good,  like  the  children  who  should 

Be  seen,  but  never  be  heard. 

When  winter  draws  near,  Mr.  Toad  goes  to  bed, 

And  he  sleeps  as  sound  as  a  top. 
But  when  May  blossoms  follow  soft  April  showers, 

He  comes  out  with  a  skip,  jump  and  hop; 
He  changes  his  dress  only  once,  I  confess — 

Every  spring;  and  his  old  worn-out  coat, 
With  trousers  and  waistcoat,  be  rolls  like  a  ball 

And  stuffs  the  whole  thing  down  his  throat. 
"  K-rruk,  k-rruk  !  "  says  the  frog. 
From  his  home  in  the  bog, 

But  the  toad  he  says  never  a  wore?; 
He  tries  to  be  good,  like  the  children  who  should 

Be  seen,  but  never  be  heard.  —Selected. 


Mlsmated  Couples. 

In  Ohio  a  divorce  was  recently  granted 
becanse  "  the  defendant  pulled  the  plaintiff 
out  of  bed  by  the  whiskers." 

In  Illinois  a  decree  was  obtained  by  a 
long-suffering  husband  because  11  during  the 
past  year  the  defendant  struck  this  plaintiff 
repeatedly  with  pokers,  flat-irons,  and  other 
hard  substances." 

A  New  Jersey  wife  got  a  divorce  because 
"  the  defendant,  the  husband,  sleeps  with  a 
razor  under  his  pillow  to  frighten  this 
plaintiff." 

A  Virginia  wife  was  set  free  because  "  the 
defendant  does  not  come  home  until  10 
p.  M.,  and  then  keeps  this  plaintiff  awake 
talking." 

A  Tennessee  court  liberated  a  wife  be- 
cause "the  defendant  does  not  wash  himself, 
thereby  causing  the  plaintiff  great  mental 
anguish." 

A  Connecticut  man  got  a  divorce  because 
"  the  defendant  would  not  get  up  in  the 
morning,  nor  call  the  plaintiff,  nor  do  any- 
thing she  was  told." 

A  Michigan  wife  was  released  because 
the  husband  did  not  provide  the  necessaries 
of  life,  saying  "  he  would  not  work  his  toe- 
nails off  for  any  woman." 

A  New  Yotk  wife  was  granted  a  divorce 
because  her  husband  threw  the  baby  at  her 
when  she  hit  him  with  the  coal  bucket  for 
spitting  on  the  stove. 

A  Missouri  divorce  was  once  granted  be- 
cause "  the  defendant  goes  gadding  about, 
leaving  this  plaintiff  snpperless;  or  if  be  gets 
any  he  has  to  cook  It  himself." 

In  Pennsylvania  a  hen-pecked  husband 
was  relieved  from  the  yoke  of  matrimony 
because  "  the  defendant  struck  this  plaintiff 
a  violent  blow  with  her  bustle." 

A  Wisconsin  man  got  a  divorce  because 
his  wife  kept  a  servant  girl  who  spit  on  the 
frying-pan  to  see  if  it  was  hot  enough  to 
fry. 

In  California  a  defendant  husband  was 
adjudged  guilty  of  cruelty  because  he  did 
not  provide  water  at  his  house,  neither 
would  he  repair  the  house  to  make  it  com- 
fortable. 

A  decree  was  granted  In  Massachusetts 
because  "  the  defendant  keeps  this  plaintiff 
awake  most  of  the  night  quarreling." 

An  Indiana  applicant  testified  that  "  my 
wife  would  not  walk  with  me  on  Sundays 
and  pulled  a  tuft  of  hair  out  of  my  head." 

A  Minnesota  decree  was  given  to  the  wife 
because  "  the  defendant  never  cuts  his  toe- 
nails, and,  being  restless  in  his  sleep, 
scratches  the  plaintiff  severely." 

An  Indiana  divorce  was  some  years  ago 
granted  because  "  the  defendant  pulled  all 
the  covering  off  of  this  plaintiff's  bed  and 
she  likewise  ran  a  knitting  needle  four  inches 
into  his  arm." 

In  Kentucky  a  divorce  was  granted  be- 
cause "  the  defendant  came  into  the  bedroom 
the  morning  after  the  marriage  and  beat  this 
plaintiff  on  the  head  with  her  shoe  heel." 

A  Kansas  wife  was  released  from  her  hus- 
band because,  as  she  stated  In  her  petition, 
"  the  defendant  pinched  the  nose  of  this 
plaintiff,  causing  it  to  become  very  red, 
thereby  giving  the  plaintiff  great  pain  and 
anguish  of  mind." 

A  New  York  man,  in  petitioning  for  di- 
vorce, pleaded  that "  the  defendant  would  not 
sew  on  this  plaintiff's  buttons,  neither  would 
she  allow  him  to  go  to  fires  at  night,"  a 
species  of  oppression  decided  by  the  court 
to  be  cruel  and  inhuman,  and  therefore  en- 
titling the  plaintiff  to  a  decree 


Titles  are  valuable;  they  make  us 
acquainted  with  many  persons  who  other- 
wise would  be  lost  among  the  rubbish.— H. 
W.  Shaw.  

Never  put  tea  leaves  on  a  light-colored 
carpet;  they  will  surely  leave  a  stain. 
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A  Codfish  Dinner. 

The  salt-fish  dinner  of  New  England  is 
known  in  its  perfection  in  the  seaport  towns 
on  the  coast,  and  when  properly  prepared  of 
the  best  materials  of  their  kind  It  Is  an  ex- 
cellent as  well  as  a  very  economical  meal. 

In  recent  years  It  has  been  difficult  to  get 
genuine  codfish,  strange  as  this  may  seem 
to  those  who  have  believed  that  codfish  is 
the  cheapest  fish  of  the  sea.  Such  is  not  the 
case.  There  are  many  coarse,  greasy  fish 
taken  in  the  nets  with  the  cod  that  are  now 
generally  believed  to  be  cured  along  with  it. 
The  best  cod  is  that  which  Is  sold  entire, 
when  there  is  very  little  if  any  chance,  owing 
to  size  and  general  appearance,  of  substitut- 
ing another  fish.  This  is  also  the  cheapest 
way  to  buy  cod.  In  spite  of  the  immense 
catches  of  fish  along  the  New  England  and 
Newfoundland  coasts  still  larger  quantities 
are  caught  off  Norway,  while  the  fisheries  of 
the  Pacific  coast  are  growing  in  importance 
and  value.  New  England  housekeepers 
prefer  the  dun-colored  cod  to  the  pare  white 
fish,  because  the  method  of  curing  it,  which 
turns  it  dark,  makes  it  richer.  A  whole  fish 
is  always  used  in  this  New  England  dinner. 

Scrub  the  fish  thoroughly  the  night  before, 
using  a  scrubbing-brush  such  as  is  used  to 
scrub  ham  or  potatoes  that  are  cooked  in 
their  jackets.  Trim  the  tail  and  fins  off  the 
fish  and  lay  it  in  a  fish-kettle  over  night, 
putting  the  skin  side  np  and  covering  it  with 
cold  water.  In  the  morning  take  out  the 
fish,  pour  off  the  water,  wash  off  all  traces  of 
salt  in  the  pan  and  rinse  off  the  fish.  Cover 
it  with  fresh  cold  water  and  let  it  come 
slowly  to  the  boiling  point,  but  do  not  let  it 
boil.  Keep  it  at  the  boiling  point  without 
boiling  for  one  hour.  If  it  is  cooked  in  this 
way  it  will  be  soft  and  flaky.  Serve  it  with 
egg  sauce  and  a  garnish  of  pork  scraps. 

To  make  the  egg  sauce  beat  two  heaping 
tablespoonfuls  of  butter  with  a  tablespoon  of 
flour  over  the  fire.  When  they  have  melted 
add  slowly  a  cup  of  boiling  water  and  itir 
the  mixture  slowly  until  it  boils.  Then  add 
half  a  teaspoonful  of  salt,  a  little  pepper  and 
two  hard-boiled  eggs  chopped  fine.  The 
pork  scraps  are  prepared  by  cutting  the  fat 
of  clear  salt  pork  into  little  cubes  about  half 
an  inch  square.  Let  them  stand  in  a  frying- 
pan  at  the  back  of  the  stove  for  about  25 
minutes  until  they  are  perfectly  clear.  Then 
bring  them  forward  to  the  hottest  part  of  the 
fire  and  let  them  fry  until  they  are  brown 
and  crisp.  A  cupful  will  be  required  for  a 
fish.  Beets,  onions  and  potatoes  are  usually 
served  with  this  salt-fish  dinner.  At  this 
season  of  the  year  these  root  vegetables  will 
be  greatly  improved  by  soaking  them  two 
hours  in  cold  water,  and  it  will  do  them  no 
harm  to  soak  them  longer.  Winter  beets, 
it  should  be  remembered,  should  be  cooked 
a  long  time.  At  least  two  hours'  slow  cook- 
ing will  be  none  too  much.  Do  not  put  in 
salt  until  the  last  half  hour.  Pork  scraps 
are  sometimes  served  as  a  sort  of  sauce  to 
take  the  place  of  the  egg  sauce. 


Curious  Egg  Tricks. 
Some  curious  tricks  can  be  performed 
with  eggs  prepared  in  the  following  way: 
Pierce  an  egg  with  a  pin  and  empty  the  con- 
tents of  the  shell.  When  the  interior  is 
quite  dry,  pour  into  It  some  fine  sand  until  a 
fourth  of  the  shell  is  filled.  Then  seal  the. 
hole  with  a  drop  of  white  wax.  You  can 
then  place  the  egg  on  the  edge  of  a  knife  or 
the  margin  of  a  decanter,  and  it  will  stay 
where  you  put  it.  Take  care  to  shake  the 
egg  well  before  placing  it  in  any  of  these  po- 
sitions, and  thus  bring  the  center  of  gravity 
to  the  place  where  you  desire  it  to  be.  To 
make  a  disobedient  egg,  introduce  into  an 
empty  egg  shell  some  grains  of  shot  and 
sealing  wax.  Close  the  hole  and  hold  the 
shell  over  a  flame  until  the  wax  inside  has 
melted.  The  shot  and  wax  will  then  adhere 
at  the  bottom  of  the  egg.  When  cool,  place 
the  egg  on  the  table  and  it  will  stand  up- 
right. The  egg  will  be  a  source  of  mystery 
to  your  friends,  as  it  will  refuse  to  assume 
any  other  position. 

Bread  and  cake  bowls,  or  any  dishes  in 
which  flour  and  eggs  have  been  used,  are 
more  easily  cleaned  if  placed  in  cold  water 
after  using. 
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WAUKEGAN  "ST 

LIGHTEST.   STRONGEST.  BEST. 
100  Rods  Weigh  90  Pounds. 
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INSULATED 


COPPER  WIRE, 

FOR  ELECTRICAL  PURPOSES. 


8  and  10  Pine  St.,  San  Francisco. 

FRANK  L.  BROWN,  Pacific  Coast  Agent. 
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CHOPPERS 

ATTENTION  1 

ASK  FOR  THIS  AXE. 

USE  NO  OTHER. 

Wood-choppers,  try  the 

Kelly  Perfect  Hxe 

It  will  cut  more  wood 
than  any  other  axe. 

The  scoop  in  the  blade 
keeps  it  from  sticking  in 
the  wood,  and  makes  it 
cut  deeper  than  any  other 
|  axe.   Ask  your  dealer  for 
1  it.   Send  us  his  name  if 
I  he  don't  keep  it.   It  is  the 
|  Anti-Trust  Axe. 

Kelly  Axe  Mfg. Cc. 

hOOISVIbliE,  KY. 


MAKE  MONEY 


BY  SAVING  MONEY. 

FARMERS  and  others  who  live  at  a  distance 
from  the  city  can  save  from  ten  to  fifty  per 
cent,  besides  time  and  traveling  expenses,  on 
the  cost  of  supplies,  bv  sending  their  orders 
direct  to  the  HOME  LIBRARY  AND  SUPPLY 
ASSOCIATION.  We  send  our  members  an 
illustrated  catalogue  (250  pages),  with  prices  in 
plain  figures  on  all  goods,  showing  the  saving 
effected.  We  have  a  large  membership,  both 
in  the  city  and  country,  can  give  first-class 
reference,  and  numerous  testimonials  from  well 
known  people  all  over  the  State.  We  have 
been  in  the  business  five  years,  and  can  guar- 
antee satisfaction.  Those  who  join  us  tlay. 
For  further  particulars,  write  to 

JT.  II.  WOOD  A  CO..  IHniKen, 
14  H»D>om«  Ntreet  San  I'mncliro. 


NOTICE. 


The  Annual  Meeting  of  tlio  Stockholders  of  tho 
GRANGE11S'  BUSINESS  ASSOCIATION,  ft  corporation, 
for  the  election  of  a  Board  of  Director!,  and  for  tho 
transaction  of  such  other  business  as  may  properl)  come 
before  it,  will  ho  held  at  No.  108  Davis  Street,  San 
Franclsoo,  at  10  o'clock,  A.  M.,  Wednesday,  April  11, 
1894. 

CHARLES  WOOD,  I.C.STEELE, 
8ocretary.  President 


HANG 
YOUR 
DOOR 


WITH  STANLEY'S 

'  on,  it;  ii  l  .'(I  si,.,. |    II  in-.  , 

They  are  Stronger.  Handsomer 
and  coal  no  more  than  tho  old 
style.  For  Halo  by  Hardware 
Dealers  generally,  but  If  not  In 

?our  vicinity  write  the  Manu- 
acturors.   Send  for  "Biography 
of  a  Yaukoo  Hlnge,"malled  free 


THE  STANLEY  WORKS,  New  Britain,  Ct. 


Sure  Cure  for  Sprain,  Bruise  or  Hurt ! 

KST.JACOBSOIL 

You'll  Use  it  Always  for  a  Like  Mishap. 
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Random  Thoughts. 


By  A.  P.  Roach  r,  W.  M.  8.  G.  of  California. 

Hurry  and  worry  ruins  the  life 
Of  the  strongest  man  or  the  sweetest  wife. 

Worthy  State  Lecturer  Goodenough  has 
issued  his  annual  circular  to  subordinate 
granges.  It  is  brimful  of  broad  and  pro- 
gressive thoughts  which  should  crystallize 
Into  practical  enactments.  Let  every  grange 
seriously  consider  the  full  import  of  the 
thoughts  and  plans  therein  expressed,  as 
applied  to  the  present  and  the  possible  con- 
dition of  the  farmer. 

The  efforts  of  the  National  Grange  legis- 
lative committee  have  had  the  effect  of 
awakening  an  interest  in  saving  the  experi- 
ment stations  from  death  at  the  hands  of 
those  who  should  be  the  most  active  in 
guarding  them.  This  is  not  the  first  time 
the  committee  has  interposed  its  unanswer- 
able arguments  in  behalf  of  some  vital  in- 
terest to  agriculture.  The  stations,  or  the 
laws  which  created  them,  were  enacted  al- 
most wholly  through  grange  influence;  yet 
there  are  many  who  claim  that  the  grange 
has  never  done  anything.  Truly,  it  takes 
the  combined  power  of  both  time  and  truth 
to  conquer  prejudice. 

The  general  who  would  secure  the  best 
results  from  his  army  must  know  the  posi- 
tion of  every  brigade  and  regiment  on  the 
field.  He  can  then  mass  his  forces  where 
most  needed,  strengthen  his  line  of  battle 
or  disconcert  a  flank  attack.  Just  so  with 
the  grange;  and  If  those  light  brigades 
(those  eight  granges)  which  have  not  yet  re- 
ported the  names  of  their  commanders  will 
do  so  at  once,  the  uncertainty  of  their 
whereabouts  will  no  longer  detain  the  main 
army  for  marching  orders. 

The  swiftly  moving  hands  of  time 
But  mark  the  dial  on  the  chime 
That  peals  the  knell  to  earthly  thought, 
Where  ere  our  labors  may  be  wrought. 

Fanaticism  Is  certainly  increasing,  and 
the  number  of  those  who  have  been  edu- 
cated in  the  fatal  principle  that  "  the  world 
owes  them  a  living,"  has  augmented  to  dan- 
gerous proportions,  as  exemplified  in  the  ad- 
vance of  the  industrial  army  (industrial  In 
what  ?)  toward  Washington.  Every  man  in 
that  army  who  Is  a  voter  is  equally  as  re- 
sponsible for  the  position  he  occupies  as  are 
those  whom  he,  with  only  apparent  justice, 
blames  for  all  his  ills,  and  that  army  should 
know,  if  it  knows  anything,  that  two  wrongs 
never  yet  made  one  right. 

But  a  few  days  intervene  before  the  time 
for  holding  the  Congress.  Brighten  up 
your  thoughts  and  faces,  sisters  and  broth- 
ers, and  forget  your  cares  and  sorrows  for  a 
little  time  amid  the  songs,  the  sights  and  the 
pleasures  of  the  Congress  at  the  fair. 

A  Proclamation. 

Office  of  the  Master,  ) 
Watsonville,  Cal.,  March  24,  1894.  / 

Whereas  I  have  been  officially  notified 
that  the  following  amendments  to  the  Con- 
stitution have  been  adopted  by  the  constitu- 
tional majority  of  State  Granges,  hence  by 
the  National  Grange: 

Resolved,  That  Article  I.  under  the  head  of  "Dis- 
trict and  County  Granges,"  be  amended  as  follows: 
By  inserting  after  the  word  "  wives,"  where  it  oc- 
curs in  the  third  line,  the  words  "or  husbands;" 
and  strike  out  the  word  "  matron"  in  said  line  and 
insert  instead  "  fourth  degree  members." 

Article  I,  Section  1:  By  inserting  after  the  word 
"  wives  "  in  the  second  line  "  or  husbands,"  and  by 
striking  out  the  word  "  matrons  "  in  the  third  line 
and  inserting  the  words  "fourth  degree  members 
ing  good  standing;"  and  adding  alter  the  word 
"wives"  in  the  third  line  "or  husbands,"  and 
striking  out  in  the  same  line  the  word  "matron" 
and  inserting  the  words  "fourth  degree  members  in 
good  standing." 

Article  I,  Section  2:  After  the  word  "wives''  in 
the  first  line  insert  "  or  husbands,"  and  strike  out 
the  word  "  matron  "  in  the  second  line  and  insert 
"fourth  degree  members  in  good  standing." 

Article  I,  Section  3:  After  the  word  "master  "  in 
the  fourth  line  insert  "  or  his  wife  or  her  husband." 

NATIONAL  GRANGE. 

In  the  second  line  after  the  word  "  wives  "  insert 
"  or  husbands,  if  fourth  degree  members  in  good 
standing."  In  sixth  line  strike  out  "who  are  ma- 
trons" and  insert  "or  husbands,  if  fourth  degree 
members  in  good  standing."  In  seventh  line  after 
the  word  "wives "add  "or  husband,  if  fourth  de- 
gree member  in  good  standing." 

I  therefore  promulgate  the  same  and  de- 
clare said  amendments  to  be  component 
parts  of  the  Constitution  of  California  State 
Grange. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereto  sub- 
scribed my  name  and  affixed  the  seal  of  the 
California  State  Grange  this  24th  day  of 
March  In  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  ninety-four. 

A.  P.  Roache, 
Master  of  California  State  Grange. 


From  Mr.  Ohleyer. 

Yuba  City,  March  25,  1894. 
To  the  Editor:— I  daresay  my  silence 
for  some  time  has  added  tranquility  to  your 
temper,  peace  to  your  compositors  and  rest 
to  your  large  family  of  readers.  Neverthe- 
less, having  had  a  good  week's  rest  from  a 
rush  of  visiting  and  travel,  I  feel  like  ventur- 
ing once  again  on  your  whilom  indulgence. 
In  one  sense  there  is  not  much  to  chronicle 
from  these  parts  because  our  fairly  pros- 
perous and  peaceable  community  seems  to 
be  moving  along  leisurely  in  its  accustomed 
groove.  In  another  sense  there  is  much  to 
be  said  by  one  having  been  absent  two 
months  at  this  season  of  the  year  when  east 
of  the  Sierras  to  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic 
winter  is  loth  to  give  way  to  early  spring  and 
buds  and  flowers  are  yet  hidden  deep  down 
below  the  frost  line.  I  remarked  that  in 
this  sense  much  might  be  said,  but  I  did  not 
mean  that  I  could  say  it.  It  will  indeed  re- 
quire a  much  more  facile  pen  and  romantic 
mind  to  even  approach  the  subject  as  it  de- 
serves. 

THE  EASTERN  WINTER 

Was  a  mild  one  as  those  winters  go; 
and,  while  many  thousands  were  out  of 
employment  and  many  subsisting  on  di- 
minished rations,  there  was  very  little 
suffering  from  the  rigors  of  winter — a 
most  fortunate  circumstance.  Cold  weather 
began  earlier  than  usual,  as  the  California 
delegation  to  the  National  Grange  at  Syra- 
cuse early  last  November  doubtless  well  re- 
member; but  all  will  be  surprised  to  learn 
that  that  was  about  the  worst  experienced 
during  the  entire  winter.  I  think  I  wrote 
you  that  on  January  25th  I  saw  plows  at 
work  in  Pennsylvania  and  I  afterward 
learned  that  more  or  less  of  the  same  was 
practiced  in  Ohio  and  other  central  States. 
This  mild  weather  continued  up  to  my  de- 
parture from  Chicago  on  March  15th,  when 
plowing  and  spring  work  was  well  under 
way.  Of  course,  this  long  mild  weather  was 
interrupted  more  or  less  by  spirts  of  snow 
and  frost  and  icy  coldness,  but  these  were 
moderate  and  in  widely  separated  localities, 
and  were  often  exaggerated  by  the  wires,  and 
were  always  of  short  duration. 

Thus  the  returning  Callfornian  as  well  as 
the  newcomer  Is  in  a  placid  state  of  mind 
concerning  the  East.  He  has  fared  well, 
and  is  thankful,  and  is  prepared  to  fare  as 
well  in  the  Sunset  State.  At  last  he  drops 
into  the  State  as  from  the  clouds. 

HE  CLOSES  HIS  EYES  UPON  WINTER  SCENES 

And  opens  them  on  scenes  of  spring  and 
summer.  Yesterday's  invisible  vegetation 
is  to-day  rank  with  growth  and  luxuriance; 
yesterday,  grain  too  short  to  be  visible  is  to- 
day from  six  to  twelve  inches  in  height  and 
yet  somewhat  backward;  yesterday  no  blos- 
soms or  swelling  buds,  to  day  the  air  is  fra- 
grant with  blooming  trees  and  shrubs  and 
bursting  buds.  These,  dear  editor,  are  the 
things  that  always  impress  themselves  on 
the  Californian  as  he  wanders  homeward 
during  the  vernal  season.  Frequent  repeti- 
tions do  not  serve  to  lessen  the  charm,  but 
they  always  enhance  to  his  mind  the  wonders 
of  the  State  of  his  choice. 

When  this  is  true  of  those  who  have  been 
here,  what  shall  be  said  of  him  or  her  who 
first  glides  down  the  mountain  and  almost 
imperceptibly  passes  from  fall  to  spring  or 
from  winter  to  summer. 

EXPRESSIONS  OF  DELIGHT 

Come  with  every  turn  and  view,  and  no 
eulogy  ever  written  conveyed  an  adequate 
description  of  the  scenes  now  unfolding  to 
the  strange  beholder,  and  he  is  ever  ready  to 
exclaim,  **  The  half  had  never  been  told." 

And  do  you  know,  Mr.  Editor,  that  Cali- 
fornians,  with  all  their  boasting  propensities, 
hardly  realize  the  wonderful  merit  of  their 
State  and  the  glorious  future  in  store  for  It. 
There  are  to-day  more  eyes  turned  toward 
California  than  at  any  time  in  30  years,  and, 
were  it  not  for  the  hard  times,  the  transpor- 
tation lines  or  facilities  would  require  to  be 
quadrupled  to  carry  the  people. 

CALIFORNIA'S  EXHIBIT  AT  CHICAGO 

Was  worth  more  as  an  educator  than  all  the 
books  ever  written.  We  are  told  that  our 
stories  were  doubted  until  the  products  were 
seen  and  tested.  No  question  was  raised 
as  to  their  origin  because  no  country  or 
State  dare  claim  California's  wondrous  pro- 
duction as  her  own.  At  least  one  very  in-  f 
telligent  lady  in  my  hearing,  after  raptur- 
ously describing  those  wonderful  California 
peaches  in  glass  jars,  wound  up  by  saying, 
"  but  of  course  those  were  painted,"  saying 
they  could  not  have  grown  with  such  pure 
and  brilliant  colors.  I  turned  away  and 
smiled  over  this  compliment  paid  to  art  and 
nature  of  our  State.  Of  course  they  were 
not  painted  and  can  be  duplicated  a  thousand- 


fold In  Sutter  county  during  the  peach 
season. 

Well,  I  reached  home  on  the  19th  inst.  In 
excellent  health,  and  found  all  well  and  glad 
to  add  a  plate  for  the  wanderer.  Grain, 
though  somewhat  backward,  is  looking  well 
and  has  a  good  stand.  Fruits  promise  well, 
but  the  season  is  also  late.  The  last  horti- 
cultural meeting  discussed  the  subject  of  or- 
chard cultivation  with  profit  to  the  members. 
"  Co-operative  Fruit  Drying  "  was  also  dis- 
cussed, and  will  be  continued  at  the  meeting 
next  month.  Thus  you  will  see  our  people 
are  moving  bravely  onward  toward  the  goal 
of  perfection  in  their  chosen  lines. 

Our  grange  meets  again  April  7th,  and  I 
understand  will  execute  the  usual  monthly 
programme  of  literary  good  things.  Come 
all  and  see  us.  I  am  woefully  behind  in 
grange  matters  and  California  news  gener- 
ally. I  have  perused  with  interest  late 
copies  of  the  Rural  and  the  letter  of  Bro. 
Adams  on 

THE  PROPOSED  TAX  ON  INCOMES 

In  your  last  issue.  I  am  pleased  to  remark 
that  I  find  myself  very  nearly  in  accord  with 
the  sentiments  of  Mr.  Adams,  except  that 
I  fail  to  grasp  the  object  of  his  shot  at  "  that 
hideous  monster,  Free  Trade."  I  judge 
Mr.  Adams  is  about  my  own  age,  and  I  am 
quite  convinced  that  the  hideous  monster 
cannot  under  any  circumstances  catch  us  on 
top  of  the  soil,  and  never  will  so  long  as  it 
requires  $500,000,000  to  run  the  Government 
a  year,  and  which  must  be  raised  by  im- 
port duties.  My  own  mind  is  not  clear,  and 
I  cannot  afford  to  attempt  to  solve  a  prob- 
lem so  far  in  advance  of  its  requirement, 
and  I  don't  care  to  alarm  generations  yet 
unborn.    Very  truly  yours, 

George  Ohleyer. 


San  Jose  Orange. 
To  the  Editor:— The  resolution  recom- 
mending manual  training  in  our  public 
schools  elicited  speeches  from  a  large  num- 
ber of  members  and  was  unanimously 
passed. 

The  following  preamble  and  resolutions 
(introduced  by  the  writer)  were  thoroughly 
discussed  and  passed  without  a  dissenting 
voice: 

Whereas,  It  is  reported  that  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  omitted  to  recommend  an  appropriation 
for  the  continuance  of  the  Agricultural  Experiment 
Stations  in  California,  and 

Whereas,  If  the  annual  and  necessary  appropria- 
tions are  withheld  an  incalculable  amount  of  injury 
would  be  done,  not  only  in  the  loss  of  property  at 
the  several  stations  in  the  State,  but  in  stopping  ex- 
periments now  in  progress  which  are  and  have  been 
of  great  benefit  to  all  branches  of  agricultural  indus- 
try in  California;  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  our  Member  in  Congress  be  and 
they  are  hereby  respectfully  requested  to  use  all 
honorable  means  to  have  the  usual  appropriations 
by  Congress  continued. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  consisting  of  R.  P. 
McGlincy,  master;  G.  W.  Worthen,  overseer,  and 
M.  Wingate,  steward,  officers  of  San  Jose  Grange, 
are  hereby  appointed  to  forward  a  copy  of  this  pre- 
amble and  resolutions  to  our  Members  in  Congress. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  San  Jose  Grange 
are  hereby  tendered  to  the  Hon.  W.  W.  Bowers, 
Representative  in  Congress,  for  his  able  appeal  to 
that  body  for  continuing  the  appropriation  for  the 
Agricultural  Experiment  Stations. 

The  committee  appointed  to  forward  the 
above  to  our  Members  In  Congress  reported 
that  they  had  performed  that  duty.  We 
refer  to  this  report  to  show  that  San  Jose 
Grange  is  not  satisfied  to  pass  resolutions 
and  let  them  lie  on  the  secretary's  desk,  but 
they  send  them  where  they  will  do  most 
good. 

To-day,  the  24th,  we  had  six  accessions  to 
our  grange  —  four  initiations  and  two  by 
card. 

A  very  devout  brother  at  our  elbow  says, 
"If  there  is  no  Providential  hindrance," 
there  will  be  a  class  of  12  to  receive  the 
fourth  degree  at  the  meeting  of  the  grange 
April  7th,  to  be  followed  by  a  harvest  feast, 
to  which  all  grangers  are  invited.  San  Jose 
Grange  has  long  since  ceased  feeding  the 
hungry  at  their  harvest  feasts,  who  are 
not  members  of  the  order,  making  these 
occasions,  as  it  were,  a  family  reunion  of 
congenial  spirits  of  those  having  a  common 
object  in  view.  After  the  feast  the  young 
ladies,  under  the  leadership  of  Miss  Wells, 
will  give  their  usual  monthly  entertainment 
of  reading,  recitations,  vocal  and  instru- 
mental music. 

When  the  class  of  12  is  converted  into 
matrons  and  husbandmen  it  will  give  San 
Jose  Grange  a  membership  of  196,  and  when 
it  reaches  200  it  Is  the  intention  of  the 
grange  to  give  a  grand  jubilee,  to  which  all 
the  big  guns  among  the  speakers  in  the 
order  will  be  invited.  A  special  Invitation 
will  be  extended  to  all  who  are  not  speakers, 
of  which  due  notice  will  be  given. 

A  resolution  was  adopted  requesting  the 
executive  committee  to  voice  the  sentiment 
of  the  State  Grange  in  favor  of  further  ap- 


propriations for  Agricultural  Experiment 
Stations.  By  Invitation,  Prof.  Hilgard  will 
deliver  an  address  before  the  San  Jose 
Grange  Saturday,  March  31st,  at  2  p.  m. 
(subject,  "  Fertilizers  "),  to  which  all  farmers 
are  invited.  Amos  Adams. 

San  Jose,  March  24th,  1894. 


The  Secretary's  Colnmn. 

A  letter  from  the  Worthy  Lecturer  of  the 
National  Grange  states  that  he  will  leave 
Boston  on  the  27th  and  arrive  in  San  Fran- 
cisco before  the  12th  of  April.  We  will 
hear  from  him  from  Los  Angeles. 

Bro.  Messer  says  the  grange  is  on  a  boom 
in  nearly  all  sections  in  his  part  of  the 
country.  The  time  is  at  hand  for  aggressive 
work,  and  I  am  confident  that  California 
will  be  in  the  front  rank,  to  which  he  tenders 
his  best  efforts. 

Bro.  John  R.  Denman  of  Sonoma  county 
and  Sister  S.  E.  Wood  of  Contra  Costa 
county,  who  were  appointed  county  deputies 
of  their  respective  counties  by  the  worthy 
master  of  State  Grange,  have  tendered  their 
resignation  on  account  of  not  having  the 
time  to  spare  that  the  importance  of  the  po- 
sition demands. 

Selma  Grange  reports  that  they  will  try 
and  have  something  for  the  programme  for 
Grange  Congress. 

Bro.  Geo.  Ohleyer  Sr.  returned  from  the 
East  on  the  19th.  He  will  make  a  special 
effort  to  meet  with  the  Committee  on  Mr. 
D.  Lubin's  Novel  Plan  on  Transportation 
on  the  1 2th.  Bro.  Ohleyer  has  been  absent 
from  the  State  two  months  on  public  mat- 
ters, but  hopes  to  soon  have  leisure  to  con- 
sider California  questions  independent  of 
personal  affairs. 

Two  Rock  Grange  will  discuss  at  their 
next  meeting  "  Good  Roads,  How  to  Build 
Them,  How  to  Maintain  Them,  and  How 
to  Pay  for  Them." 

Millville  Grange  installed  the  following 
officers  March  17th  :  Master,  J.  S.  Eding- 
ton;  Overseer,  C.  P.  Dunham;  Lecturer, 
Mrs.  M.  W.  Webb;  Steward,  Spencer 
Hackler;  Assistant  Steward,  J.  C.  Campbell; 
Chaplain,  Sister  Draper;  Treasurer,  Mrs. 
M.  J.  Nichols;  Secretary,  Miss  Katie  Webb; 
Gate  Keeper,  D.  R.  Hawes;  Pomona,  Miss 
Lena  Overmyer;  Flora,  Miss  Nissie  Karr; 
Ceres,  Miss  Etta  Crews;  Lady  Assistant 
Steward,  Miss  Clara  Geer.  The  worthy 
secretary  of  this  grange  reports  that  they 
are  doing  well  and  increasing  in  member- 
ship all  the  time.  They  held  a  public  in- 
stallation and  literary  entertainment,  and 
had  a  good  turnout  of  members  and  farm- 
ers, and  think  they  are  on  sure  footing  for 
another  year.  This  grange  is  so  far  from 
all  others  that  they  do  not  get  the  assistance 
that  many  granges  do. 

The  following  granges  report  members  for 
the  reception  committee  for  Grange  Con- 
gress: 

Eden — Bro.  H.  V.  Monsen  and  Sister 
Josle  Sbarai. 

Independent — Sister  N.  A.  Fine  and  Bro. 
J.  A.  Drace. 

American  River— Bro.  and  Sister  G.  R. 
Rodman. 

Are  you  getting  ready  for  the  Grange 
Congress  on  the  13th  and  14th  of  April, 
1894?    A  good  time  is  assured. 

Hon.  M.  H.  de  Young,  director  general, 
has  accepted  the  Invitation  to  deliver  the 
address  of  welcome. 

I  have  not  as  yet  received  the  "  Grange 
Melodies"  ordered  from  the  East  some 
time  since,  but  as  soon  as  they  arrive  will 
immediately  fill  the  orders  now  awaiting. 

Pennsylvania  Is  one  of  the  leading  grange 
States,  with  nearly  30,000  members. 

There  are  614  granges  In  New  York  State, 
with  35,000  members.  Net  gain  in  member- 
ship during  1893  was  1509. 

The  grange  is  in  a  prosperous  condition 
In  all  the  Eastern  and  Northern  and  in  some 
of  the  Western  and  Southern  States. 

There  are  at  present  more  than  1000 
granges  in  the  New  England  States,  with 
60,000  members;  also  300  Pomona  Granges, 
with  a  total  of  35,000  members. 

The  Grange  Visitor  says  the  legislative 
committee  of  the  National  Grange,  in  pur- 
suance of  their  duties,  have  been  to  Wash- 
ington, and  have  had  hearings,  and  have 
been  respectfully  listened  to  by  committees 
before  which  they  appeared  and  in  whose 
hands  were  being  considered  various  sub- 
jects of  deep  interest  to  the  farmers  of  the 
United  States.  What  influence  they  had 
in  shaping  legislation  remains  to  be  seen. 
The  farmers  may  be  sure  of  this,  however; 
that  such  earnest  and  candid  men  as  Col. 
Brigham  and  Leonard  Rhone  would  not  fail 
to  place  the  true  facts  before  committees  so 
that  they  need  not  act  blindly,  and  the 
grange  may  feel  proud  of  the  fact  that  it  Is 

(Continued  on  tage  258.) 
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Breeders'  Directory. 


Biz  lines  or  lass  In  this  directory  at  60c  per  line  per  month. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


F.  B.  BURKE,  626  Market  St.,  S.  F.  Al  Prize 
Holsteios;  Grade  Milch  Cows.   Fine  Pigs. 

H.  P.  MOHR,  Mt.  Eden,  Cal.  Importer  and  breeder 
of  Clydesdale  Horses,  Holstein-Frieslan  Cattle  and 
Berkshire  Pigs.    Young  stock  on  hand  and  for  Bale. 

M.  D.  HOPKINS,  Petaluma.  Registered  Shorthorn 
Cattle.  Both  sexes  for  sale. 


PBTER  SAXB  St  SON,  Lick  House,  San  Francisco, 
Cal.  Importers  and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of 
evary  variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs. 


JERSEYS  AND  HOLSTEINS,  from  the  best 
Butter  and  Milk  Stock;  also  Thoroughbred  Hogs  and 
Poultry.  William  Nlles  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.,  Breeders  and  Exporters.   Established  In  1878. 


L.  V.  WILIiITS,  Watsonvllle,  Cal.,  Blaok  Percta- 
erons.   Registered  Stallions  for  sale. 


POULTRY. 


J.  W.  PORQBUS,  Santa  Cruz,  Cal.,  has  established 
one  of  the  best  equipped  poultry  ranohes  on  this 
Coast.  He  has  300  Rankin's  Strain  Mammoth  Pakin 
Duoks,  also  Brown  Leghorns  and  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks.  Write  for  prices  of  what  you  want.  Reference: 
People's  Bank.  Inspection  and  correspondence  solioited. 

J.  R.  OATLETT  breeds  choice  8.  C.  Brown  Leghorns. 
Eggs  for  hatching,  60  cents  per  setting  of  13  eggs. 
Address  Thos  Lynn,  Sacramento,  or  J.  R.  Oatlett, 
Pleasant  drove,  Oal. 


A.  BDSOHKS,  Tracy,  Cal.,  Bresder  of  S.C.White 
Leghorns  and  B.  P.  Rocks.    Eggs  »1,  $1.50  per  setting. 


WILLIAM  NILES  Al   CO.,    Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Nearly  all  varieties  of  Poultry,  Dairy  Cattle  and  Hogs. 


CALIFORNIA  POULTRY  FARM,  Stookton, 
Cat.  Send  for  Illustrated  &  Descriptive  Catalogue,  tree. 


R.  Q.  HEAD,  Napa.    Importer  and  Breeder  of  Land 
and  Water  Fowls.   Send  for  New  Catalogue. 


SHEEP  AND  00ATS. 


J.  B.  HOYT,  Bird's  Landing,  Cal.,  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Sbropihire  Sheep;  also  breeds  Crossbred 
Merino  and  Shropshire  Sheep.  Rami  for  sale.  Prices 
to  suit  the  times.   Correspondence  solicited. 

R.  H.  CRANE, Petaluma,  Oal.  Breeder  and  Importer. 
South  Down  Sheep;  also  Fox  Hounds  from  Missouri. 


SWINE. 


F.  H.  BURKE,  626  Market  St.,  8.  F.— BERK9HIRES 


J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co  ,  Breeds 
Poland-China,  Essex  and  Yorkshire  Swine. 


MONROE  MILLER,  Elislo,  Ventura  County,  Cal., 
Breeder  of  Registered  Berkshire  Hogs. 


H.  J.  PHILPOTT,  Niles,  Cal.,  Importer  and  breeder 
of  Tecumseh  and  other  choice  strains  of  Registered 
Poland-China  Hogs. 


BBRK8HIRE8  &  POLAND-CHINA  HOOS, 
Best  Stock;  also  Dairy  Strains  of  Jerseys  and  Holstelns. 
'William  Nlles  &  Co.  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Est.  1876. 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sao.  Co.,  Cal.— Breeder  of 
Short-Horn  Cattle,  Poland-China  and  Berkshire  Hogs. 


TYLER  BEACH,  San  Jose,  Cal.   Breeder  of  Thor- 
oughbred Berkshire  and  Essex  Hogs.   


OH  AS.  A.  8TOWE,  Stockton,  Regisfr'd  Berkshires. 


In  These  Dull  Times 

Tan  Van  La  rarely  Increase 

Your  Income  by  buying  an  Incubator 
and  engaging  In  the  chicken  business 
Send  stamp  for  our  cat>logue  of 
Incubators,  Wire  Netting,  Blooded 
Fowls  and  Poultry  Appliances  gen 
e rally  Remember,  the  best  it  the 
cheapett.  PACIFIC  INCUBATOR  CO. 
1317  Castro  St  ,  Oakland,  Cal. 


THE  — 


HALSTED  INCUBATOR 

COMPANY,  „  . 

laia  Myrtle  Street,  Oakland.  Cal. 

Send  Stamp  for  Circular. 


BRUSH, 


SANTA  ROSA,  CAL.  (Care  Santa  Rosa  National  Bank.) 
Importer,  Breeder,  Exporter. 

8.  O.  White  Leghorns, 
8.  O.  Brown  Leghorns, 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks, 
Black  Minorcas, 

E^ga,  $3  per  13.  Send  for  clroular. 


SEE  OUR  EXHIBIT  AT  MIDWINTER  FAIR, 

S.  E.  Corner  Manufacturers'  Building. 
THREE  FIRST  PRIZES  AT  THE  WORLD'S  FAIR,  1893. 

ROOFING— 500,000  sq.  feet  used  at  Midwinter  Fair. 
FRUIT  DRYING  PAPER— See  raisins  dried  by  our 

method. 

BUILDING  PAPER.   PRESERVATIVE  PAINT. 

PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO,  -  -  116  Battery  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 
£.  G.  JUDAH,  Agent,  221  South  Broadway,  Los  Angeles. 


:-SH0RT-H0RN  BULLS— - 

FOR  SALE. 

From  Best  Milk  and  Butter  Strains. 


My  Cow  was  awarded  First  Prize  In  the  Three  Days 
Bitter  Test  at  our  last  State  Fa'r,  defeating  Jeraej  s  and 
Holstelns. 

P.  H.  MURPHY, 
PERKINS  CALIFORNIA 


P.  &  B 


P.  &  B. 


P.&B. 


P.  &  B. 


DROP  IT; 


IF  YOUR  BUSINESS  DOES  NOT  PAY 
Chickens  are  easily  and  successfully 
raised  by  using  the  Petaluma  Incu- 
bators and  Brooders. Our  illus- 
trated catalogue  tells  all  about  it.  Don't 
buy  any  but  the  Petaluma  if  you  want  strong,  vigorous  chicks.  We 
are  Pacific  Coast  Headquarters  for  Bone  and  Clover  Cutters,  Markers, 
Books,  Caponizing  Tools,  Fountains,  Flood's  Roup  Cure,  Morris 
Poultry  Cure,  Creosozone  the  great  chicken-lice  killer  and  every  other 
article  required  by  poultry  raisers.  See  the  machines  in  operation  at 
our  exhibit  with  the  Norwalk  Ostrich  Farm,  Midwinter  Fair,  hatch- 
ing ostriches  and  all  kinds  of  eggs.  Catalogue  free,  if  you  want  It, 
PETALUHIA   INCUBATOR  CO., 

750-752-764-766  Main  St.,  Petaluma,  Cal. 


write  to  us. 


BERKSHIRE  SWINE. 

Prize  Herd  of  Southern  Oalifornia. 

PIGS  OF  ALL  AGES  FOR  SALE. 

SESSIONS  &  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

P.  O.  Box  088. 


LITTLE'S  CHEMICAL  FLUID  NON-POISONOUS 

 =  SHEEP  J3IF.=  

BEWARE    OP    CHEAP  IMITATIONS. 

One  gallon,  mixed  with  60  gallons  of  cold  water,  will  dip  thoroughly  180  sheep,  at  a  cost 
of  one  cent  each.  Easily  applied;  a  nourisher  of  wool;  a  certain  j  cure  for  SOAB.  Lit- 
tle's dip  Is  put  up  in  red,  iron  drums,  containing  5  English  or  6}  American  gallons, 
and  is  sold  to  the  trade  by  the  Engllfih  gallon.  For  the  convenience  of  our  many  cus 
tomers  it  Is  also  put  up  In  one-gallon  packages,  for  which  we  make  no  extra  charge 
Each  drum  and  package  bears  the  orange  label  of  11  Little's  Dip." 

CATX0N,  BELL  &  CO..  Sole  Agents, 

(Successors  to  Falknkr,  Bell  &  Co. I 
NO.  408  CALIFORNIA  STREET,  SAN  FRANOISOO,  OAL 


HAYWARD'S 

SHEEP  DIPS 

Hayward's  famous  Paste  and  Liauid 
Dips  received  the  Highest  Award  at  the 
World's  Columbian  Exposition,  also  the 
Prize  Medal  at  the  California  State  Fair, 
Dips  from  all  over  the  world  were  ex- 
hibited at  Chicago  and  practical  sheep 
men  pronounced  Hay  ward's  the  best  and 
most  effective  medicine  for  the  cure  of  scab 
and  general  benefit  to  wool. 

CHRISTY  &  WISE, 

General  and  Sole  Agents  for  tie  Paclflc  Coast, 

Office— Fifth  and  Townsend  Streets, 

San  Francisco. 


Calves,  Yearlings  and  2- year-olds 

FOR  SALE. 
ROBERT  ASH  BURNER, 
Baden  Station.  San  Mateo  Ooonty,  Oal. 

The  cars  of  the  S.  F.  an  J  San  Mateo  Electrio  Road 
pass  the  place. 


HIGHEST 


/%  INCUBATORS). 


KnVAreNTlJUTU  AFTER  YOU  HAVE  TRIED  IT 
Ur/W**"  STAMP  FOR  CATALOGUE  -^fli 

BOOKlNCUBATlONjcTJrf  mSe5  &.c  .rr: 


«CuuhInc.Co  Da-AWARECny. DaTj< 


MRS.  J.  G.  FREDERICKS,  Madison,  Cal. 

B.  PLYMOUTH  ROOK  and  S.  O.  BROWN 
LEGHORN  BOOS  FOR  HATOHIN9,  AT 
50C,  A  DOZEN.   AlBO,  TOULOUSE  GEESE. 


**w«*mflt  m  this  cass  is  si/matNT  so* 

>4W0a4£Z0,VSZ)/P-  -es^ 


roopeps 

Dipping 
Powder 


SURE  CURE  FOR  SCAB. 

PRICE  $16.00   PER  CASE. 

Sole  Agents, 

SHOOBERT.  BEALE  &  CO.. 

418  California  St  ,  San  Francisco. 


HOW  TO  RAISE  TURKEYS  I 


The  numerous  diseases  that  are  usually 
prevalent  among  very  Young  Turkeys 
may  be  prevented  by  the  use  of 

CART'S  PILLS. 

Send  for  Clroular. 

B.  FOUGERA  &  OO., 

80  North  William  8tre«t.  New  York. 


BEE-KEEPERS'  SUPPLIES. 

Dovetailed  Hives,  Sections,  Comb  Foundation,  Founda- 
tion Machines,  Extractors,  Smokers,  Honey  Knives, 
Alley's  Traps,  Perforated  Zinc  Honey  Boards,  Shipping 
Cases,  Cans  and  Cases  for  Extracted  Honey,  Bee  Tents, 
ROOT'S  GOODS,  and  everything  required  by  the  trade, 
wholesale  and  retail. 

Wlli  STYAN,  San  Mateo.  Oal. 


JACKS  AND  JENNETS, 

Raised  from  Imported  stock,  for  salo  by  V.  GIANELtiA, 
Boncut,  Butte  Co. ,  Cal. 


Commission  Merchants. 


P.STE1NHAGEN&C? 


404&+06  DAVIS  S 


MOORE.  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 


-AND- 


General  Commission  Merchants, 

810  California  St.,  S.  F. 
Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 

aVPersonal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal  advances 
made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of  Interest. 


MONEY  TO  LOAN 


ON  FARMING 
and  ORCHARD 

From  $1000  upwards  at  market  rates.  )  PROPERTIES 
We  also  deal  in  county  lands.  Several  foreclosed  prop- 
erties for  sale  oheap,  on  easy  terms.  Writ  for  list,  or  If 
you  desire  to  sell,  send  us  full  particulars.  LINDSAY  & 
CRAIO,  Ltnd  and  Financial  Agents,  Crocker  Building, 
San  Francisco. 


VAN  DRAKE  S  TAYLOR. 

523  MISSION  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  Cal. 

PACIFIC  COAST  AGENTS 

3m 


RUSSIAN 
J°  BELT 


NxSUPPllES 


^ cpaRATO  R 
sEpAK*'BowL£, 

A  SPECIALTY 

Re- Balancing 
1  x  andTInninb 

(OMPLCTESTOCK 

SEPARATOR 

PARTS 


Only  Award  of  Gold  Medal  and  Di- 
ploma at  the  World's  Fair,  Chicago. 


"DO  YOU  SEE  THAT  HUMP?" 

Not  on  "The  Page,"  It  never  haB'em.but  on  that 
dead  wire  fence.  It  was  caused  by  an  animal 
running  Into  It.  The  animal  "didn't  mean  to."  The 
fence  "couldn't  help  it,"  but  the  hump  Is  there  and 
It  Is  an  eye  sore  to  the  owner.  He  looks  across  the 
road  at  bis  neighbor's  non-bu  mpable,  antl-sa^ablc. 
Page  fence  and  admit9  that  Elasticity  "Is  In  It" 
after  all. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


FENCING 


POULTRY  AND  RABBIT  NETTING 

Railroad,  Farm,  Garden,  Cemetery,  Lawn 
Fencing.  Pricesdown.  Freight  paid.  Cutafg.  tree. 
Mcftlnllen  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co..  Chicago. 


WOVEN  WIRE 

FENCE 

2No.9andllNo.14  wires 
60ln.  high.  Make  it  your- 
self fur  10c  per  ltoil 


TlorsO  high,  bull  strong, 
'pig  tight.  Make  It  yourself 
;for  23  Cents  Per  Kod. 
Catalogue  free.  Address 

KITSELMAN  BR08. 

Idgevllle.  Indian*. 


B|C  E  E  P  E  R  S  Sample  cup;  of 
CLE  AN  INCS  IN  BEE  CULTURE. 
A  Handsomely  Illustrated  nrr  Qll  DDI  ICC 
Mugimne,  »nd  Uatalog.  of  Dtt  OUrTLILO 
FREE.  «         A.  I.  ROOT,  Medina.  0« 
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CALIFORNIA. 

Butte. 

The  Sutter  Farmer  thus  reports  a  recent  meeting 
of  fruit-growers  at  Biggs,  Butte  county:  Last  Sat- 
urday there  was  an  enthusiastic  meeting  of  fruit- 
growers at  Biggs,  called  for  the  purpose  of  discuss- 
ing a  local  fruit  exchange.  Representatives  from 
the  principal  fruit  districts  of  Butte  county  were 
present,  and  all  were  unanimous  for  an  exchange. 
Sutter  county  was  represented  by  C.  E.  Williams 
and  B.  F.  Walton.  From  the  sentiment  expressed 
the  growers  favored  establishing  one  exchange,  for 
the  present  at  least,  in  this  part  of  the  State,  to  be 
known  as  the  Sacramento  Valley  Fruit  Exchange, 
with  the  principal  place  of  business  at  this  place. 
To  perfect  all  arrangements  another  meeting  will  be 
held  in  Yuba  City  on  Saturday,  the  31st  inst.,  at 
which  time  the  organization  will  be  made.  In  the 
vicinity  of  Biggs,  Chico,  Gridley  and  Rio  Bonito, 
there  will  bs  a  large  number  of  shares  taken,  and  if 
the  present  idea  is  carried  out  the  exchange  will  rep- 
resent in  the  neighborhood  of  5000  acres  of  bearing 
fruit  trees.  This  exchange  will  work  in  unison  with 
the  State  Exchange,  and  will  probably  have  local 
drying  associations,  etc.,  in  connection  with  the 
organization, 

Colusa. 

The  Colusa  Sun  says:  Thursday  evening  we 
were  shown  samples  of  wheat  from  the  Bedell  tule 
ranch  that  is  the  finest  we  have  seen  this  year.  It  is 
of  the  Pride  of  Butte  variety.  The  Bedell  Bros, 
have  320  acres  of  this  wheat,  which  will  no  doubt 
yield  30  or  more  sacks  to  the  acre.  It  stands  three 
feet  in  height. 

Contra  Costa. 

Contra  Costa  Gazette:  A  sprout  from  a  two-year- 
old  cherry  tree  of  the  Royal  Ann  variety  is  on  exhi- 
bition in  W.  R.  Matthew's  real  estate  office,  the 
growth  of  one  year,  which  measures  seven  feet  six 
inches  in  length.  It  takes  climate  and  soil  to  do 
that. 

Fresno. 

Sanger  Herald:  A  thrifty  foothill  rancher  was  in 
Sanger  on  Friday  last  with  a  four-horse  wagon 
load  of  Winesap,  B;n  Davis  and  other  varieties  of 
apples.  The  whole  load  was  disposed  of  in  a  short 
time  at  three  cents  per  pound,  and  he  went  home 
with  a  pocketlul  of  coin.  The  best  apples  are  grown 
on  the  mountain  ranches,  and  their  good  keeping 
qualities  bring  them  into  market  at  a  time  when 
other  fruits  are  scarce;  consequently,  top  prices  are 
obtained. 

Kern. 

Bakersfield  Californian:  The  season  of  1884-85 
promised  to  be  a  very  dry  one,  and  those  who  talked 
about  raising  wheat  on  unirrigated  land  were  looked 
upon  as  visionary.  An  amusing  incident  occurred 
to  a  farmer  on  the  north  side.  He  had  decided  to 
sow  100  acres  to  wheat,  and  did  so  early  in  January 
on  dry  land.  When  talking  about  it  to  a  friend  the 
latter  said:  "If  I  had  my  way  you  should  have 
neither  land  nor  seed,  for  you  will  waste  your  sub 
stance."  "  I  don't  want  your  land.  I  won't  have 
your  seed.  I  will  gang  my  ain  gait  and  it  will  be 
me  and  nature  for  it."  So  he  went  ahead.  In  the 
middle  of  February  light  rains  having  fallen  and  the 
wheat  having  grown  to  four  or  five  inches  high,  he 
sowed  alfalfa  seed,  12  pounds  to  the  acre,  dragging 
it  in  with  a  heavy  harrow.  Favoring  rains  fell  in 
February  and  April,  and  in  June  he  harvested  207 % 
tons  of  wheat  hay.  Then  he  irrigated  and  in  July 
cut  196  tons  of  alfalfa.  Furthermore,  in  the  last 
of  October  he  sold  the  growing  crop  for  $4  an 
acre  for  pasturage  purposes.  He  sold  the  entire 
product,  and  his  total  receipts  from  100  acres  of  un- 
irrigated land,  right  in  the  face  of  an  expected  dry 
season,  were  $4943,  or  $49  43  per  acre. 

Los  Angeles. 

Ontario  Record:  The  Pomona  Progress  is  trying 
to  figure  out  how  the  Earl  Fruit  Company  can  offer 
to  pay  ji.io  for  Ontario  Navels  in  the  orchard, 
grade  and  pack  the  fruit  and  then  sell  it  in  the 
Eastern  market  for  $1.25,  f.  o.  b. ,  with  a  discount  of 
25  cents  per  box  for  off  sizes.  The  problem  is  too 
deep  for  us,  but  the  only  rational  explanation  seems 
to  be  that  E  irl  is  willing  to  sell  fruit  at  less  than 
co;t  in  order  to  break  up  the  associations.  It  takes 
a  long  purse  to  keep  up  that  sort  of  business  any 
length  of  time.  And  the  fruit-growers  who  furnish 
oranges  for  that  purpose  don't  look  far  into  the  fu- 
ture. Once  let  the  commission  men  get  control  of 
the  market  again  and  there  won't  be  any  $1.10  of- 
fered or  anything  else;  the  growers  will  simply  be 
asked  to  consign. 

Pasadena  letter  in  Los  Angeles  Times:  The 
Pasadena  Fruit  Association  has  made  plain  its  plans 
and  purposes  in  full  by  publishing  a  list  of  the 
central  exchanges  and  the  articles  of  incorporation 
and  by-laws  of  the  local  association.  Commenting 
upon  the  subject,  Dr.  Lyman  Allen,  secretary  of 
the  Pasadena  association,  states  that  this  system  is 
to  serve  its  members,  and  its  objects  are  to  find 
profitable  markets  for  their  fruits,  and,  in  order  to 
do  this,  to  make  suitable  arrangements  for  gather- 
ing, curing,  packing  and  shipping  the  same;  to  es- 
tablish uniformity  in  grading  and  packing  so  as  to 
build  up  a  reputation  for  our  fruit  in  distant  mar- 
kets; to  keep  informed  of  the  condition  of  the 
markets  so  that  we  may  know  and  fix  the  valuation 
of  our  products;  to  properly  distribute  our  products 
so  that  there  shall  be  no  glut  at  some  points  and 
lack  of  supply  at  others;  to  become  acquainted  with 
reliable  dealers  in  all  principal  cities;  to  so  manage 
that  none  of  our  fruit  shall  be  consigned,  but  that  it 
be  sold  f.  o.  b.  at  prices  fixed  by  us;  to  deal  with 
stockholders  justly,  so  that  each  shall  have  equal 
opportunity  to  sell  and  shall  receive  the  same  prices 
for  like  products,  quality  and  grade  considered;  to 
secure  the  lowest  freight,  rates  possible;  to  reduce 
the  cost  of  handling  and  packing  by  proper  appli- 
ances and  by  economy  of  management  and  to  re- 
duce to  a  minimum  the  cost  of  getting  the  fruit  from 
our  orchards  to  the  distant  consumers.  The  f.  o.  b. 
sales  are  made  mostly  on  30  days;  auction  sales  are 
for  cash.  The  grower  gets  most  of  his  pay  in  about 
30  days  from  date  of  shipment,  a  small  balance  to 
be  paid  at  the  close  of  the  season  for  the  kind  of 
fruit  sold. 

Napa. 

Napa  Register:  A  large  acreage  has  been  set  to 
fruit  trees  in  this  county  this  season.  Mr.  Coates, 
of  the  Napa  Valley  Nurseries,  has  planted  out  three 


orchards  for  new  settlers — one  of  25,  another  of  15 
and  another  of  40  acres — also  20  acres  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Home  Farm.    The  prune  is  the  variety  most 
drawn  upon.    Pears  and  olives  are  next  in  favor. 
Orange. 

Anaheim  Gazette:  At  a  meeting  of  the  Orange 
County  Fruit  Exchange  at  Orange  last  Tuesday, 
which  was  probably  the  most  important  meeting  of 
orange-growers  ever  held  in  the  county,  the  Tustin 
association  reported  that  it  had  sold  its  crop,  esti- 
mated at  something  above  200  cars,  to  the  Earl 
Fruit  Company  at  association  figures  and  subject  to 
the  rules  of  the  Exchange.  The  association  pays 
five  cents  per  box  into  the  Exchange  in  accordance 
with  the  rules,  which  brings  the  Exchange  $3000  as 
a  pro  rata  of  the  Tustin  assessment  for  maintaining 
the  unity  of  the  orange-growers.  The  boxes  will 
bear  the  association  brand  and  will  go  out  as  Ex- 
change fruit.  There  are  not  lacking  rumors,  more- 
over, to  the  effect  that  Earl  will  be  entirely  satisfied 
to  deal  with  the  associations  after  this,  and  that  he 
is  quite  content  to  end  his  fight  against  them,  ac- 
knowledging them  to  be  heavier  than  he  thought 
they  were,  and  to  call  it  square.  That  the  associa- 
tions have  done  good  work  is  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  three  or  four  commission  houses  are  eager  to 
purchase  all  the  remaining  fruit  in  Orange  county. 
The  Exchange  has  appointed  a  committee  of  five  to 
receive  their  bids  and  report  at  the  next  meeting  to 
be  held  next  week.  As  indicative  of  the  prices  that 
are  likely  to  prevail,  we  might  mention  that  Earl 
offered  $1.25  for  Mediterranean  Sweets  on  the  tree 
at  Villa  Park  the  other  day,  when  Thacker  imme- 
diately raised  him  to  $1.50.  The  price  of  oranges  is 
on  the  up-grade,  and  we  have  the  assurance  of  one 
of  the  best  posted  growers  in  the  county  that  prices 
will  raise  50  or  60  cents,  and  in  cases  as  high  as  75 
cents  per  box  over  the  present  figure  in  the  next  two 
weeks. 

Orange  county  letter  in  Los  Angeles  Times:  The 
sale  of  the  orange  crop  in  bulk  of  the  several  local 
fruit  associations  is  still  hanging  fire.  The  Orange 
County  Exchange  met  in  regular  session  Tuesday 
morning,  and  behind  barred  doors  proceeded  to 
transact  the  business  that  was  brought  before  it  in 
regular  order.  The  session  continued  throughout 
the  day,  and  is  unofficially  reported  as  being  a  very 
interesting  one.  No  decision,  however,  was  reached 
as  to  the  disposal  of  the  fruit  in  bulk  to  the  fruit 
companies,  although  a  number  of  bids  are  known 
to  have  been  made  upon  it.  At  the  present  time 
the  demand  for  Orange  county  oranges  is  greater 
than  the  supply,  although  several  of  the  local  asso- 
ciations are  picking,  packing  and  shipping  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  From  present  indications,  it 
looks  as  though  all  the  local  associations  will  sell 
their  crops  in  bulk  to  the  fruit  companies  at  fair 
prices.  At  the  present  time,  prices  are  increasing. 
Placer. 

The  Argus  says  that  the  recent  cold  snap  did  not 
harm  the  fruit  districts. 

Riverside. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  says:  It  is  a  common 
thing  just  now  to  hear  people  talk  as  if  orange- 
growing  in  southern  California  was  no  longer  a  re- 
munerative business.  For  the  past  two  or  three 
years  many  growers  have  been  telling  us  that  the  in- 
dustry would  not  pay  expenses.  The  Earl  Fruit 
Company  has  prepared  the  following  statement, 
showing  the  actual  net  amount  per  acre  after  de- 
ducting freight  and  packing,  commissions,  etc., 
realized  by  the  principal  Riverside  shippers  last 


season : 

Net  average 

Name. 

per  acre. 

 _   307 

  609 

  257 

8.  C.  Evans,  8r  

 „   166 

8.  J.  Ford  

  166 

  189 

I.  V.  Gilbert   393 

  188 

Mrs.  M.  A.  Ball  

L.  E.  Lee   355 

8.  R.  Kearne   171 

J.  W.  Holllng   266 

The  general  average  of  these  figures  is  $234  net 
per  acre,  or  about  23  per  cent  on  a  valuation  of 
$1000  per  acre.  This  exhibit  shows  that  the  growers 
netted  $78,000  for  the  oranges  grown  upon  330  acres 
(about  half  a  section)  of  land  at  Riverside  last  sea- 
son. This  is  a  statement  with  "names  given." 
The  names  are  mostly  of  prominent  persons  in  that 
section,  and  it  will  be  easy  to  verify  the  accuracy  of 
the  figures.  It  should  be  remembered  that  these,  re- 
sults were  attained  when  there  was  a  universal  growl 
among  growers  at  the  demoralized  condition  of  the 
market,  a  growl  which  resulted  in  the  formation  of 
the  Orange-Growers'  Association,  Surely  such  net 
returns  as  these  ought  to  be  considered  good,  and  if 
the  organized  growers  can  increase  them,  so  much 
the  better.  The  fact  should  set  at  rest  the  idle  talk 
about  the  orange  industry  in  this  section  being 
played  out.  Such  talk  has  already  done  much  harm 
to  this  section  among  Eastern  people,  many  of 
whom  have  been  diverted  from  southern  California 
to  other  sections,  as  there  is  a  widespread  idea 
among  Eastern  people  that  oranges  are  about  all  we 
grow  here  to  any  extent,  and  that  if  oranges  no 
longer  pay  there  is  nothing  left.  Of  course  this  is 
not  true.  There  are  many  profitable  crops  raised 
here  besides  oranges.  Neither  is  it  true,  as  we  have 
shown,  that  orange-growing  is  no  longer  profitable. 
The  best  way  to  counteract  these  damaging  reports 


is  to  publish  the  facts  and  figures  in  the  case,  as  we 
do  here. 

San  Bernardino. 

Ontario  Record:  The  San  Antonio  Exchange  has 
advanced  the  price  on  Navels  25  cents  a  box,  and 
the  officers  are  much  encouraged  over  the  outlook 
for  the  balance  of  the  season.  The  fruit  is  moving 
well  and  at  prices  as  satisfactory  as  could  have  been 
expected.  The  Ontario  Exchange  is  making  heavy 
shipments,  and  the  fruit  is  winning  favor  wherever 
it  goes.  The  growers  must  remember  that  all  Ex- 
change fruit  that  goes  from  here  is  marked  Ontario 
in  big,  plain  letters.  Looking  to  the  future,  it  is  of 
the  highest  importance  that  we  establish  a  reputa- 
tion as  a  locality  under  our  own  brand.  .  .  The 
Lemon-Growers'  Exchange  shipped  two  carloads  of 
lemons  East  last  week,  and  the  outlook  for  sales  is 
good.  .  .  Some  unscrupulous  commission  firm 
has  shipped  a  carload  of  frozen  oranges  to  Hart- 
ford, Conn.,  under  an  Ontario  brand.  No  ship- 
ments have  been  made  by  the  Exchange  to  that 
point,  and  steps  have  been  taken  to  learn  the  name 
of  the  concern  that  has  given  Ontario  a  black  eye  in 
that  important  city. 

San  Diego. 

Frank  Ennis  of  Petaluma  writes  as  follows  to  the 
San  Jacinto  Register:  There  is  some  difference  of 
opinion  among  successful  poultry-raisers  as  to  the 
amount  of  land  required  for  100  fowls.  Some  say 
one  acre  and  others  two.  I  incline  to  two  acres  as 
little  enough.  This  thing  of  trying  to  raise  200 
head  of  poultry  on  one  acre  of  land  is  a  great  mis- 
take, for  the  soil  soon  becomes  foul  and  the  poultry 
gets  sick.  Then  troubles  begin.  Give  them  plenty 
of  range  and  there  is  no  question  about  them  pay- 
ing, all  things  being  equal.  One  dollar  a  head  per 
year  is  a  good  profit  from  a  hen,  compared  with  the 
profit  of  farming  these  days.  One  man  can  take 
care  of  500  head,  provided  be  will  work  ten  hours 
every  day.  There  is  nothing  that  needs  more  care 
and  attention  than  it  does  to  raise  poultry  success- 
fully. 

Santa  Cruz. 

Watsonville  Pajaronian:  It  is  expected  that  the 
beet  factory  campaign  will  commence  this  year  be- 
fore August  1st.  With  the  acreage  guaranteed,  the 
aggregate  crop,  even  with  but  an  average  season, 
should  not  be  less  than  100,000  tons. 

Solano. 

A  Morning  Light  correspondent  writes  as  follows 
to  the  Solano  Republican:  Summer-fallowed  grain 
looks  well,  but  winter-sown  grain  is  somewhat 
spotted.  The  long  cold  spell  has  had  its  effect  in 
low  places  and  has  injured  the  late  grain  to  a  con- 
siderable extent. 

Tulare. 

Visalia  Times:  Johnson  grass  or  evergreen  millet 
when  once  established  in  a  field  is  very  likely  to  be- 
come a  nuisance.  Here  is  a  recipe  given  that  is 
warranted  to  kill  out  the  grass  for  good:  Take  one 
pound  arsenic  and  three  pounds  soda.  Dissolve 
thoroughly  in  ten  gallons  of  water  and  then  sprinkle 
about  over  the  grass  like  a  heavy  dew.  If  not  too 
bad,  the  second  application  will  kill  every  bit  of  the 
grass.  The  worst  cases  may  require  a  third  sprink- 
ling. Bermuda  grass  may  be  killed  in  the  same 
way. 

Tulare  Register:  The  sheep  men  on  the  west 
side  of  the  valley  are  nearly  ruined  and  their  flocks 
are  dying.  There  is  almost  no  feed  at  all  for  them 
on  the  ranges  and  they  have  no  money  with  which 
to  buy  feed,  so  their  case  is  really  desperate.  They 
have  lost  nearly  all  their  lambs,  and  when  they  re- 
sort to  their  old-lime  predatory  methods  and  under- 
take to  forage  on  the  alfalfa  fields  of  civilization 
tbey  are  hauled  up  with  a  short  turn  and  made  to 
pay  ruinous  damages.  Those  who  have  alfalfa 
fields  can  make  a  pretty  turn  now  by  getting  sheep 
to  keep  on  shares,  or  buying  low  and  keeping  the 
sheep  until  a  better  market  follows  the  defeat  of  the 
Wilson  bill. 

Tulare  Times:  J.  J.  Cairns  of  Lindsay  has  re- 
duced his  acreage  of  wheat  to  about  12,000  acres 
this  season  compared  to  about  19.000  acres  last  sea- 
son. His  neighbor,  G.  S.  Berry,  has  made  a  slight 
increase  this  year,  having  4000  acres,  to  3500  acres 
last  year. 

Ventura. 

We  have  been  requested  to  ascertain  the  cost  to 
a  tenant  paying  one-fourth  crop  rent  of  raising 
barley  in  this  valley  and  delivering  sameat  Hueneme, 
says  the  Herald.  The  several  figures  obtained 
vary  but  lilt  e,  the  average  being  about  as  follows  : 

Cost  of  seed,  80  lbs.,  at  60c  S  .48 

Plowing  and  seeding   1.60 

Heading  60 

Threshing,  15  centals,  atJ12c   1.80 

Sacking,  14  at  1%   1.05 

Hauling  at  $1  per  ton  76 

Total  cost  of  one  acre,  yielding  1500  lbs   86.1s 

Out  of  this  the  tenant  pays  3K  centals  for  rent, 
leaving  bim  11  M  centals,  costing  $6.18,  or  55  cents 
per  cental  at  Hueneme.  The  land-owner  would 
have  to  get  a  pretty  big  price  for  his  rental  to  pay 
him  any  sort  of  interest,  all  of  which  goes  to  prove 
that  there  is  no  money  in  raising  barley  at  the 
present  figures,  and  unless  barley  prices  improve 
there  is  sure  to  be  a  large  increase  in  the  acreage 
planted  to  beans. 

Yolo. 

A  Capay  correspondent  writes  to  the  Woodland 
Democrat  that  young  orchards  are  in  a  very  thrifty 
condition  and  many  new  ones  come  into  bearing 
this  season.  The  trees  planted  this  season  appear 
to  be  doing  well.  The  older  Iruit  trees  promise  to 
be  heavily  laden  with  fruit.  Especially  is  this  true 
of  apricot  trees.  Another  tract  of  220  acres  is  to  be 
cut  up  into  five-acre  lots  and  sold  to  actual  settlers. 

Mr.  B.  Griffin  of  Winters  reports  to  the  Democrat 
that  prospects  in  his  section  were  never  so  promising 
for  an  immense  yield  of  fruit. 

Woodland  Mail:  H.  C.  Howard  of  this  place 
has  been  in  communication  with  Philo  Hersey,  of 
San  Jose,  manager  of  the  Fruit  Exchange,  with  a 
view  to  getting  him  here  for  the  purpose  of  explain- 
ing the  workings  of  this  highly  successful  organiza- 
tion. Mr.  Hersey  has  replied  that  be  will  be  unable 
to  be  present  owing  to  a  press  of  private  and  pub- 
lic work.  Mr.  Hersey  suggests  that  Mr.  E.  F. 
Adams,  manager  of  the  State  Fruit  Exchange,  be 
invited  to  meet  the  Yolo  county  fruit  men.  Mr. 
Howard  has  not  heard  directly  from  Mr.  Adams, 
but  be  will  undoubtedly  accept  the  invitation  and 
will  in  the  near  future  be  in  Woodland  to  explain 
to  local  growers  the  advantages  of  co-operation. 


DO  YOU  WANT  TO 

MAKE  MONEY? 

IF  YOU  DO 

BUY  A  PRESS 

FOR  BALING 

HAY,  HOPS, 
HIDES, 

0RCHILLA,  WOOL, 

RAGS,  or 
ANYTHING  you  want  BALED. 

A  young  man  can  make 
more  MONEY  with  less  ex- 
penditure of  money  and 
labor,   than  in  any  other 
way.     We  sell  the 

ELI  CHALLENGE;  Puts  10 
tons  in  a  box  car.  Best 
press  made. 

Hill's  improved  LIGHT- 
NING bales  44  tons  per 
day . 

JUNIOR  MONARCH,  20  to 
30  tons  per  day. 

PETALUMA  PRESS,  the  old 
reliable  standby,  great- 
ly improved. 

NEW  YORK  HOP  PRESS,  low 
priced,    yet    good  for 
small  yards. 

THOMPSON'S  CALIFORNIA 
HOP    PRESS,     horse  power 
press,   for  large  yards. 

Write  for  prices  and 
catalogues;     state  what 
you   want,    and  whether 
CASH  or  TIME  is  wanted. 
Address 

I.   J.   TRUMAN  &  CO  , 
No.   18  Drumm  street, 

San  Francisco. 


Nerve 

Tonic 


Blood 

Builder 


SOe 

*>*  r  box 

•  for  *). 
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'.WILLIAMS' 
MEDICINE  CO., 
Schenectady,  W.Y. 
and  BrockTtlle,  0a  U 


Our  Hlootrlo 


lattery  ! 


Electric  Suspensory  Free  with  each  Gents'  Belt. 

FOR  MEN,  W0MES  AND  CHILDREN. 

If  you  are  suffering  from  the  effects  of  any  NERVOUS 
TROUBLES,  RHEUMATISM,  KIDNEY  DISORDER, 
SCIATICA,  LAME  BACK,  SEXUAL  INFIRMITIES  cr 
any  KINDRED  DISEASES,  the 

OWEN  ELECTRIC  BELT 

WILL  BUBBLY  CORE  YOU. 

If  you  will  send  us  your  address  we  will  mall  vou  oar 
catalogue,  WHICH  GIVES  HUNDREDS  of  testimonials 
from  people  who  have  been  cured  by  our  belt.  (The  only 
AJjustible,  Reversible  Current  Belt  ever  made.) 
PRICES,  $6  TO  980. 

The  most  powerful,  beat  made,  most  durable  and  least 
costly  belt  in  America. 

BEWARE  of  cheap  and  worthless  Imitations.  We  are 
the  original  belt  makers.  None  genuine  except  those 
stamped  with  OUR  NAME  IN  GOLD  LETTERS.  Write 
for  circulars 

We  will  send  by  express  C.  O  D.,  with  privilege  of  ex* 
amlnation,  on  receipt  of  91.  If  you  are  not  convinced  It 
is  exactly  what  we  claim  for  It,  you  may  return  It.  If 
you  keep  it  the  $1  will  be  deducted  from  the  prioe. 

OWEN    ELECTRIC   BELT  CO., 
Room  89,  819  Market  St.,  Ban  Francisco. 
Academy  of  Sciences  Building. 


LOANS  AND  MINES. 

Loans  negotiated  on  first- class  securities.  Mines  and 
mining  prospects  of  guaranteed  value  sold  on  working 
bonds.  O.  H.  D W1NILLK,  Oraad  Hotel,  Ban 
W raDclsco,  Oal. 


March  31,  1894. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 


$nk  Hants,  fete. 


TREE8JJREE8! 

IT  HAS  BEEN  DEMONSTRATED  IN  THE  PAST  FEW 
years  by  the  large  number  of  trees  eold  by  me  that 
nursery  stock  grown  on  the  river  bottom  ol  Sutter 
count}  Is  far  su|/erlor  to  any  grown  In  the  State.  I  am 
prepared  to  supp;y  Id  large  or  small  quantities: 

Bartlett  Fears,  Plums  and  Prunes 

On  Myrabalan  Plum  Roots. 
— also — 

Cherries,  Peaches,  Apricots,  Apple,  Almond 
Trees,  Etc. 

Special  Rates  on  Large  Orders. 
Send  tor  Price  List  for  1803-94. 

James  T.  Bogue,  Marysvllle,  Cal 


JSl.  J.  BOWEN, 

SEED  MERCHANT. 

Grass,  Clover,  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds, 
Onion  Sets. 

LARGEST   STOCK  AND 

MOST  COMPLETE  ASSORTMENT. 

Illustrated,  Descriptive  and  Priced  Seed  Catalogue  for 
1894  mailed  free  to  all  applicants.  Address 

E.  J.  BOWEN, 

815  &  Ml  7  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
65  Front  Street,  Portland,  Or. 
or  814  Commercial  St.,  Seattle,  Wash. 
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LOGAN  BERRY. 


THE  GREATEST   NOVELTY  IN 
SMALL  FRUITS. 


One  of  the  finoBt  Berrits  overproduced.  A  cross  be- 
tween a  blackberry  aod  raspberry.  Vines  wonderfully 
strong  growers  and  exceedingly  productive.  Fruit  with, 
out  an  equal  in  every  resoect. 

Plants  of  this  wonderful  fruit  can  be  had  at  Pajaro 
Valley  Nursnrifs  For  circular  and  colored  plates,  send 
to  JAMES  WATERS,  Watsouville,  Cal. 


FRUIT  TREES,  ROSES,  PALMS 

 AND  

ORNAMENTAL  PLANTS. 

A  large  and  complete  stook,  grown  on  new  ground, 
low  prices. 

E.  GILL, 

Tweoty-Elplith  Street,  oe.r  San  Pablo  Ave., 

Depot,  Washington  St.,  bet.  12th  and  13th, 
Oakland,  Cal. 
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OLIVE  TREES 

In  Variety  for  Nurserymen, 
Dealers  and  Planters. 

Will  also  contract  now  to  propagate  Rooted 
Olive  Cuttings  for  persons  who  wish  to 
plant  them  in  nursery  spring  of  1894, 

OLIVE  CULTURE  IN  CALIFORNIA, 

Sixteen  pages,  mailed  free. 

Address: 

JOHN  S.  CALKINS, 

POMONA,  LOS  ANGELES  COUNTY,  CAL. 


OLIVES. 

Missions  and  Nevadillos. 

A  NO.  1  TREES, 

Two- Year-Old,  4  to  6  feet  High, 


Extra  Inducements  offered  to  intending  buyers  both 
as  regards  choice  trees  and  very  low  prices.  Order  at 
once  or  open  correspondence  with  me. 

J.  E.  PACKARD,  Pomona,  Cal. 


OLIVEJTREES. 

ALL  KINDS  OF 

Nursery  Stock. 


Send  and  get  book  on  Olive  Onlture. 


HOWLAND  BROS., 

Pomona,  Oal. 


TMJUS  and  PLANTS, 

A  fine  assortment,  best  varieties,  free  from  pests  of 
any  kind.  Prnnns  Simoni,  It  lug,  Rostraver  and 
Unrdoeh  Cherries,  Black  California  Figs; 
Rice  Soft  Shell  and  other  Almonds,  American 
fcweet  Chestnuts  Prsepaiturlens  Walnuts 
Hardy  mountain  grown  Orange  Trees.  Our  Oranges 
have  stood  22  degrees  this  winter  without  injury. 
Dollar  Strawberry,  the  best  berry  for  home  use  or 
market.  Address  C.  M.  SUVA  &  SON.  Lincoln, 
Placer  County,  California. 


WE  SEND  FREE,  BY  MAIL,  AFTER  RECEIPT  OF  ONE  DOLLAR. 
ONE  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  COLLECTIONS  OF  PLANTS: 


12  Roses,  

15  Carnations,    .    .  . 
15  Chrysanthemums, 
15  Fuchsias,  .... 
15  Geraniums,     .   .  . 
15  Heliotropes,    .   .  . 

DISTINCT  VARIETIES. 

Grrallert  dfc?  Oo.,  Florists. 


20  Assorted  Summer  Flow- 
ering Plants,   .   .   .  . 
12  Dahlias,  

12  Coleus  

12  Climbing  Plants,    .  . 

10  Oleanders,   .    .    .  . 

24  Pansies  


ALL  PL&.NT8  LABELED.      TRUE  TO  NAME. 


COIiMA,  San  Mateo  Oo.,  Ct»X, 


Be  Sure  and  Give  Us  a  Trial. 


Send  for  full  list  of  collections. 

We  Grow  Only  the  Best  Varieties. 


ALOHA  ORANGE  NURSERIES. 

PENKYN,  PL4CCR  COUNTY  CALIFORNIA. 


NOW  is  the  time  to  plant  Orange  Trees.    March  to  April  15th  is  the  best  time  in  Northern  California. 

2-year  buds  of  Washington  Navel  and  Mediterranean  Sweets  at  25c  each. 

Trees  at  prices  to  suit  all  purses  The  Best  Trees  grown.  We  grow  ALL  our  Trees  and  they  are  HARDIER  than 
any  others. 

We  have  a  few  Foster,  Early  and  Late  Crawford,  Suequehanna  anJ  Wager  Peach  troe3  and  Simon,  Clyman, 
Tragedy,  Kelsey  and  Satsuma  Plums  aod  will  place  them  at  $5  per  100  to  close  out.  Not  less  than  10  of  a 
dind,  at  this  rate,  wil  be  sold. 

PLANT  MORE  PALMS,  they  give  a  tropical  appearance  to  any  lawn  or  garden. 

ORDER  THE  COLLECTIONS  BELOW,  they  will  be  found  to  bo  just  what  you  have  wanted. 


SI  Citrus  Tree  Collection.— 1  Wash.  Navel,  1  Med.  Sweet,  1  Lisbon  Lemon,  1  Tahiti  and  1  Trifoliata  Orange. 
VI  Palm  Collection.— 2  Oal.  Fan  Palms,  1  Cham:orops  excelsa,  1  Dractena. 
91  Chrysanthemum  Collection.— 25  different  varieties. 

FRED.   C  MIIj33S,  TVtfvn«.so3t"- 


NAPA  VALLEY  NURSERIES. 

NEW  CATALOGUES  NOW  READY. 

Fruit,  Nut  and  Shade  Trees,  Grape  Vines,  Etc.,  Citrus  Fruits,  Ornamental  Shrubs, 
Flowering  Plants,  Roses,  Palms,  Bulbs,  Seeds,  Etc. 

Fruit  and  Nut  Trees  propagated  from  bearing  orchards  at  Sausal  Fruit  Farm;  Unirrigated,  Clean  and  Healthy. 
Do  not  fall  to  correspond  before  making  purchases.   Satisfaction  guaranteed. 


LEONARD  COATES, 


NAPA,  CAL. 


FANCHER  GREEK  NURSERY, 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 

FRUIT  TREES, 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES, 

GRAPE  VINES. 

SPECIALTIES    OLIVES,  ROSES,  PALMS. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  AND  PRICE  LIST. 

GEO.  O.  ROB  DING,  Manager. 

Sunset 


Collection 
of 


SWEET  PEAS 

DIRECT  A  large  packet  each  of  *r  p» 
FROM     25  New  and  Distinct  | 
THE        Varieties  mailed  for  *  >^v» 

CALIFORNIA  GROWERS 
Sunset  Seed  &  Plant  Co.: 


(Sherwood  Hall  Nursery  Co.) 

San  Francisco 


JAPAN  PLUM  TREES. 

Apple,  Almond,  Apricot,  Cherry,  Prune, 
Peach,  Fig,  Olive,  Orange  and  Lemon 

TREES. 

Small  Fruits.  Grape  Vines, 
Roses,  Etc. 

PRICES  ON  APPLICATION. 

VEGETABLE,  FLOWER  and  TREE 

SEEDS.  SEEDS. 

Catalogue  on  Application. 

TRUMBULL  &  BEEBE, 

419-421  SAMSOME  ST.,  San  Francisco. 


STOCKTON  NURSERIES, 


ESTABLISHED  1853. 


FRUIT  TREES.    FRUIT  TREES. 


:  GRAPE  VINES. 


Also  Fine  Stock  of  Shade  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Palms,  Roses  and  Carnations. 

PLANTS  IN  OREAT  VARIETY. 

Correal  ondenoe  Solicited. 

E.  C.  CLOWES,  STOCKTON,  CAL 


BSTABTjIBHED  18G3. 


AGENT  FOR  CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  OO., 

LARGE  STOCK  OF 

FRUIT   c«3   <Z> XI  TNT TVL EJ  NTTVL.  TREES 

AT  REDUCED  RATES. 

BMBPWi  Kentucky  Bluo  GrasB,  Clover,  Vegetable,  Flower  and  Tree  Seeds.  BEEDS. 

PRICE  CATALOGUE  MAILED  ON  APPLICATION. 

THOMAS  MEHERIN,     -     -     -    516  Battery  Street,  San  Francisco. 

P.  0.  Dox  2060. 


GRAPE  VINES  and  PLANTS. 

Tokay,  Emperor,  Oornlchon,  Black 
Ferrara,  Blaofe  Morocco,  Muscatel, 
Oordo  Blanco,  Purple  Damascus, 
$5  and  $6  per  lOOO. 

BLAOKBBKBI- Orandall'i*  Early  and  Law- 
ton,  $5  per  1000. 
RASPBERRY— Hansel  <•  nfl  Barton,  |G  per 
1000. 

Xj.  ID.  BUTT, 

Penryn,  Placer  Co  California. 


50,000  FRENCH  PRUNE  TREES 

On  California  Peach  Boot,  for  sale. 

No.  1—8  to  8  ft  826  OO  per  1000 

No.  2— 4  to  6  ft.   20  00  per  10OO 

No.  3-3  to  4  ft.,   10  00  per  10O0 

First  olass  stock.  Free  from  Insect  pest.  Samples 
lent  on  application.  Address 

N.  B.  HARVEY,  Milwaukee,  Oregon. 


LEMON  TREES  FOR  SALE. 

I  have  some  16,000  Lisbon  and  Eureka  Lemon  trees, 
budded  from  my  own  bearing  orchard,  for  sal  aheap. 
NATHAN  W.  BLANCH ARD,  Santa  Paula,  CaL 
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— Representative  Wilson  of  Washington 
is  making  inquiries  as  to  the  contract  which 
the  Treasury  Department  is  said  to  have 
made  with  the  British  Coal  Company  for 
supplying  $100,000  worth  of  coal  to  United 
States  vessels  which  will  patrol  Behring  sea. 
Wilson  regards  the  contract  as  a  discrimina- 
tion favorable  to  British  interests.  He  says 
it  is  specially  objectionable  in  view  of  Amer- 
ica's contention  with  Great  Britain  over  the 
Behring  sea.  Wilson  has  unofficial  informa- 
tion that  the  contract  was  made  with  the 
Comox  mines  on  Vancouver  island,  although 
there  are  abundant  coal  supplies  in  the 
Puget  sound  country. 

— A  census  bulletin  shows  that  there  are 
in  California  7923  manufacturing  establish- 
lishments.  The  aggregate  capital  invested 
Is  $146,797,162,  live  assets  $66,792,498. 
averaging  number  of  employes  83,642,  total 
wages  $51,538,780.  Operatives,  skilled  and 
unskilled—  Males  above  16  years  50,569, 
wages  $32,913974;  females  above  15  years 
6978,  wages  $2,130,192;  children  1513, 
wages  $216,478;  piece-workers— Males  above 
16  years  8496,  wages  $4,674798;  females 
above  15  years  4806,  wages  $1,158,850; 
children  344,  wages  $33,626.  Cost  of  ma- 
terial used,  $120,241,025;  value  of  products, 
including  receipts  from  custom  work  and 
repairing,  $213,404,091. 

— Representative  Loud  has  been  making 
a  strong  effort  to  secure  an  appropriation  of 
$5000  for  the  survey  of  the  harbor  of  San 
Francisco.  Chairman  Sayers  of  the  Appro- 
priation Committee  was  unwilling  to  grant 
this  amount  of  money,  but  now  he  has  made 
a  proposition  to  Loud  that  he  will  direct  the 
superintendent  of  the  Geodetic  Survey  to 
make  this  survey  and  this  would  do  away 
with  the  necessity  of  any  special  appropri- 
ation. Loud  immediately  acceded  to  this 
proposition  and  the  survey  will  be  made. 
Loud  has  also  succeeded  in  getting  the  prom- 
ise of  $10,000  for  a  coast  and  pilot  chart  of 
the  whole  Pacific  Coast,  to  be  issued  month- 
ly. Many  petitions  have  been  sent  to  Con- 
gress from  California  to  secure  the  publica- 
tion of  this  chart. 

— A  dispatch  from  San  Diego  says  that 
Herbert  L.  Emery  has  sold  his  ranch  in 
Pine  Valley  to  the  Pine  Valley  Consolidated 
Water  and  Land  Company,  together  with 
the  well-known  Pine  Valley  reservoir  site 
and  water  rights,  where  surveyors  have  re- 
ported that  a  perfect  title  exists  for  a  dam 
that  is  capable  of  impounding  eight  billion 
gallons  of  water,  two  billions  more  than  the 
Sweetwater  reservoir.  The  Pine  Valley 
Company,  which  is  composed  of  Emery,  his 
brother,  General  Eli  H.  Murray  and  others, 
is  about  to  make  arrangements  to  develop 
water  rights  on  the  land  and  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  reservoir  site.  The  dam  as  pro- 
posed to  be  built  will  be  125  feet  in  height, 
but  it  can  be  extended  to  1 50  feet  if  desira- 
ble. The  reservoir  site  is  an  oval  valley 
containing  eight  miles  of  land,  ending  in  a 
narrow  canyon  with  steep  sides,  and  level 
and  continuous  bedrock,  so  far  as  inspected. 

— An  important  contract  was  recently  en- 
tered into  by  the  San  Carlos  Coal  Company 
of  Pittsburg  and  the  Southern  Pacific  Rail 
road  Company,  by  the  terms  of  which  tbe 
former,  owning  extensive  coal  lands  in 
Texas,  is  to  furnish  the  railway  company 
with  115,000  tons  annually,  315  toes  per  day. 
The  transaction  also  embraces  the  build- 
ing of  a  railroad  twenty-six  miles  in  length, 
at  a  cost  of  $300,000.  The  property  on 
which  the  company  is  now  operating  con- 
sists of  1280  acres  of  land  in  Presidio  coun- 
ty, Tex.,  acquired  by  purchase  in  fee  from 
the  State  of  Texas,  all  of  which  is  underlaid 
with  coal,  and  55,120  acres  held  by  the  com 
pany  under  a  lease  from  private  owners  in 
fee  for  the  term  of  thirty  years  from  May  16, 
1892.  In  addition  to  this,  the  company  has 
a  lease  for  twenty-five  years  on  2,000,000 
acres  of  land  situate  in  the  district  of  Itur- 
bide,  Republic  of  Mexico,  on  the  Rio 
Grande.  Prospecting  has  been  carried  on 
in  the  Mexican  property  sufficiently  to  de 
termine  '.1  at  it  contains  a  bed  of  coal  about 
fifty  miles  in  length,  and  from  ten  to  fifteen 
miles  in  width.  The  vein  is  forty-one  inches 
thick,  and  of  good  quality  and  semi-bitu- 
minous in  -haracter.  It  is  said  that  at  the 
mines  now  open  the  San  Carlos  Company 
can  get  $2.50  per  ton  for  coal  on  the  car, 
and  the  profit  will  be  about  $1  per  ton. 


PULVERIZING  HARROW,  CLOD  CRUSHER  AND  LEVELER 


How's  This! 

We  ofler  One  Hundred  Dollars  Reward  for  any 
case  of  Catarrh  that  cannot  be  cured  by  Hall's 
Catarrh  Cure. 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Props.,  Toledo,  O. 

We  the  undersigned  have  known  F.  J.  Cheney  for 
the  last  15  years,  and  believe  him  perfectly  honor- 
able in  all  business  transactions  and  financially  able 
to  carry  out  any  obligation  made  by  their  firm. 
West  <fe  Truax.  WholeFalo  Druggists,  Toledo,  O. 
Waldiko,  Kinnan  &  Marvin,  Wholesale  Druggists, 
Toledo,  O. 

Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  internally,  acting 
directly  upon  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of  tbe 
system.  Price.  76c.  per  bottle.  Sold  by  all  Drug- 
gists. Testimonials  free. 


AGENTS 
WANTED. 


Variety  of  sizts 
sult.ble  for 
all  work. 


Is  adapted  to  all  soils  and  all  work  for  which  a  Harrow 
is  needed. 

Flat  crushing  spurs  pulverize  lumps,  level  and  smooth 
the  ground,  while  at  the  same  time  curved  coulters  culti- 
vate, cut,  lift  and  turn  the  entire  surface  of  the  soil.  The 
backward  slant  of  the  coulters  prevents  tearing  up  rub- 
bish and  reduces  the  draft, 

Made  entirely  of  cast  steel  and  wrought  iron  and 
therefore  practically  indestructible. 

CHEAPEST  RIDING  HARROW  ON  EARTH— sells 
for  about  the  same  as  an  ordinary  drag, 

I  deliver  free  on  board  at  SAN  FRANCISCO  and 
PORTLAND. 

Address  DUANE  H.  NASH,  Sole  Mfr.,  Millington,  New  Jersey. 


GRANGERS'  RUSINESS  ASSOCIATION, 

GENERAL  COMMISSION  HOUSE. 

OFFICE,  108  DAVIS  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Warehouse  and  Wharf  at  Port  Costa. 


CONSIGNMENTS  OF  GRAIN,  WOOL  AND  ALL  KINDS  OF  PRODUCE  SOLICITED. 


ALSO  ORDERS  FOR  GRAIN  BAGS,  Agricultural  Implements,  Wagons,  Groceries 
and  Merchandise  of  every  description  solicited, 

E.  VAN  EVERY,  Manager.  T.  R.  BALLINQER,  Grain  Salesman. 


SAN  JOSE 
Agricultural  Works, 

SAN  JOSE,  OA L. 


AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS, 
FRUIT  TRUCKS,  CULTIVATORS, 
FRUIT  GATHERERS, 

STEEL  WINDMILLS, 
WAGONS. 


WRITE  FOR 

CIRCULARS  AND 
PRICES 

SENT  FREE. 


PROTECT  YOUR  TREES 


 WITH  

Gilman's  Patent  Tule  Tree  Protector. 

PATENTED  AUG.  1,  1891 

Cheapest.  Best  and  Only  One  to  Protect  Trees  and  Vines  from 
Frost,  Sunburn,  Rabbits,  Squirrels,  Borers  and  other  Tree  Peets. 

For  Testimonials  from  Parties  who  are  utlnsr  them  send  for 
Descriptive  Circulars. 

S3.   TP.   GrXI^TVC^INJ , 

Sole  Manufacturer  of  Patent  Tule  Covers, 

120  NINTH  ST.,  SAN  FRAN0I30O,  CAL. 


A.  T.  DEWEY.  W.  B.  EWER-.  G.  H.  STRONG. 

DEWEY    <SB  OO.'S 


Patent  Ageneys 


ESTABLISHED  X863. 


Inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coast  will  find  it  greatly  to  their  advantage  to  consult  this  old 
experienced,  first-class  Agency.  We  have  able  and  trustworthy  Associates  and  Agents  in  Wash- 
ington and  the  capital  cities  of  the  principal  nations  of  the  world.  In  connection  with  our  edi 
torial,  scientific  and  Patent  Law  Library,  and  record  of  original  cases  in  our  office,  we  hav< 
Dther  advantages  far  beyond  those  which  can  be  offered  home  inventors  by  other  agencies.  The 
nformation  accumulated  through  lot-g  and  careful  practice  before  the  Office,  and  the  frequent 
examination  of  Patents  alnady  granted,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  patentability  oi 
inventions  t  "ought  before  us,  enables  ns  ofter*  to  give  advice  which  will  save  inventors  the 
ixpense  of  -pplying  for  Patents  npon  inventions  which  are  not  new.  Circulam  of  advice  sen' 
Vee  on  receipt  of  oostace.    AHiress  DEWEY  &  CO..  Patent  Aeents,  220  Market  St  8.  P. 


7  SPRAY  PUMP  siS  $5.50. 3S-K8S 


■■  — -— ^tyJ' 


complete     /"J\  purchaser. 

TM  I  or  Mone 


AUTOMATIC   MIXER.      BARREL  ATTACHMENT. 

Endorsed  by  the  leading  Entomologists  of  the  U.  8. 
A  valuable  lllus  Book  (worth  SB.Ov)  given  to  each 
SATISFACTION  ( J  UA  It  A  NT  E  K  D 
ey  Refunded.    Illus.  Book  on  Spraying 
Kapid  sellers.   One  Agent  has  already  sold 
r  ■!  000.    For  full  particulars  and  terms  address 


[v/uxspray  10  acres  per  day.  BAKER  &  HAMILTON,  San  Francisco. 


■  AH  PR  AN  CISCO.  CAL. 

INCORPORATED  APRIL,  18?4. 


Capital  paid  up  •  l.uou.ooo 

Reserve  rand  aad  Undivided  Profit*.  lau.oeO 
Dividends  paid  to  (stockholders....  833.000 

OFFICERS. 

A.  D.  LOGAN  President 

I.  O.  STEELE  Vice-President 

ALlitSRT  M I >NTTPET.LIER  Cashier  and  Manager 

FRANK  McMULLEN  Secretory 

General  Banking.    Deposits  received,  Gold  and  Stiver. 

Bills  of  Eichauge  bought  and  sold. 

Loans  on  wheat  and  country  produoe  a  specialty. 

January  1.  IST4  A.  MONTPFLLIER,  Manage* 


The  valves  and  work- 
ing parts  of  the  Fulton 
Pump  can  be  removed, 
repaired  and  replaced 
without  taking  the  pump 
out  of  the  well. 

Pumps  fitted  up  for  ah 
depths  of  wells,  ready  to 
put  in. 

Send  for  illustrated 
circulars  and  price  list  to 

A.  T.  Ames, 

GALT,  CAL. 

Manufacturer    of    Pampt  and 
Wlmlmilla. 


PATENT 

tf  Flour 


SPEHRV FLOUK  COMPANY 
SUN  FRANCISCO  DFF.CL  22  CALIFaRNIA  SI. 


Suhool  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying, 
738  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 
Open  AU  Year. 
A.  VAN  DER  NAILLKN,  President. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  $26;  Bullion  and  Cnlorinatlon  Assay, 


Full  course  of  assaying,  $60. 
KSTABLishkd  1894.  tW  Send  lor  circular. 


$26;  Blowpipe  Assay,  $10. 

■  -,Lr — 


TRBB  WASH. 

OLIVE  DIJE». 

"  Greenbank  "  Powdered  Caustic 
Soda  and  Pure  Potash. 

T.W.JACKBONtfcCO.. 

Sole  Agents, 

M    6  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Oal. 


March  31,  1894. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 


Market  Review. 


San  Francisco,  March  28,  1894. 
In  the  local  wheat  market  during  the  past  week 
nterest  has  settled  in  a  controversy  in  the  Call  Board, 
of  little  value  save  to  speculators.  Quotations  are 
altogether  nominal,  in  the  absence  ot  any  shipping 
business  of  consequence.  Valued  from  the  Call 
Board  standpoint  Shipping  Wheat  is  worth  o2j4ci_ 
95c  #  ctl,  but  exporters  claim  that  oo@9i5^c  would 
be  nearer  the  shipping  price,  compared  with  rates 
ruling  at  Liverpool.  Milling  grades  are  offering  at 
a  range  of  97J4c@$r.os  $  ctl. 

Jump  In  Chicago  Market 

Just  as  we  go  to  to  press  on  Wednesday  evening 
omes  the  following  dispatch,  which  should  have 
harp  effect  for  the  better  on  the  local  market: 
Chicago,  March  28.— Wheat  jumped  3  cents 
o-day  on  the  prospects  of  the  cold  wave.  The 
care  started  a  wild  rush  to  cover  among  the  shorts, 
and  with  heavy  trading  the  pit  was  a  scene  of  wild 
confusion.    May  started  only  y%  higher  than  last 
night's  close  at  58^,  but  the  cold  wave  scare  took 
possession  of  the  crowd  almost  at  once,  and  the 

'  At 


price  went  up  by  long  jumps  till  it  touched  51  % 
that  point  the  longs  began  to  take  profits  in  drovesu 
and  the  offerings  soon  caused  the  price  to  sag  off  to 
50  H.  the  market  becoming  quiet  and  steady  at 
about  those  figures. 

Barley. 

Offerings  are  rather  slim  at  the  moment,  while 
prices  are  developing  stronger  tone.  The  want  of 
rain  in  many  growing  sections  is  causing  uneasy 
feeling  and  holders  of  stock  are  more  tenacious  in 
regard  to  asking  prices.  It  is  possible  that  a  parcel 
of  feed  might  be  picked  up  at  75c  ^  ctl.,  but  it 
would  be  poor  quality,  as  77}$  to  80c  was  the  asking 
range  this  morning  for  anything  that  was  desirable, 
Brewing  descriptions  are  not  in  urgent  request, 
though  prices  keep  firm,  in  sympathy  with  the 
general  market.  We  quote:  Feed,  7S@77!4c  #  ctl, 
lor  fair  to  good  quality  and  78Ji@8oc  for  choice 
bright;  brewing,  87'A@92XC  $  ctl« 
Dried  Fruits. 

The  weather  conditions  in  Eistem  fruit  districts 
reported  and  commented  upon  elsewhere,  must  very 
soon  affect  values  of  dried  fruits  for  the  better.  Un- 
less the  reports  shall  prove  to  be  exiggerated  (and 
that  is  not  expected)  there  is  bound  to  be  better  de 
mand  and  better  prices  for  California  dried  fruits 
of  last  season  still  unsold. 

More  attention  is  being  given  to  Prunes,  and 
there"  is  promise  of  stocks  being  steadily  reduced. 
We  quote  as  follows:  Apples,  sJ4@6c  ^  lb  for 
quartered,  554  @6c  for  sliced,  and  8(0)90  for  evapo 
rated;  Pears,  4@8c  ^  lb  for  bleached  halves, 
and  3@Sc  for  quarters;  bleached  Peaches,  7@oc 
sun-dried  Peaches,  s@6c;  Apricots,  Moorparks,  11 'A 
@i2%c;  do  Royals,  io@i2C  for  bleached  and 
6@7c  for  sun-dried;  Prunes,  4@4'Aci$  lb  for  the 
four  sizes,  4Ji@Sc  for  the  five  sizes,  and  2j^@ 
2)ic  for  small;  Plums,  4@4%c  for  pitted  and 
iJ4  to  2c  for  unpitted;  Figs,  3  to  4c  for  pressed 
and  \%  to  ac  for  unpressed;  White  Nectarines, 
7  to  8c;  Red  Nectarines,  6  to  7c  ^  ft. 

RAISINS— Supplies  more  than  enough  to  meet 
all  demands.  We  quote  as  follows:  London 
Layers,  75c  to  $t.is;  loose  Muscatels, 
boxes,  50(6)750;  clusters,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  loose 
Muscatels,  in  sacks,  ?K  to  2^c  per  pound  for 
crown,  and  ac  for  2  crown;  Dried  Grapes,  1%  to 
i%c  per  pound. 

General  Produce  Market. 
OATS— The  market  is  rather  bountifully  sup- 
plied, while  custom  does  not  develop  in  proportion 
to  the  receipts.  As  a  consequence,  stocks  continue  to 
accumulate,  to  the  disadvantage  of  sellers.  We  quote 
Milling,  $i.oo@i.io;  Surprise,  $M7J£@i.25;  fancy 
feed,  $t.i2^@i.is;  good  to  choice,  $i.o2M@i.io 
poor  to  fair,  8o@9Sc;  Black,  nominal;  Red,  nom 
inal;  Gray,  95c@i.05  #  ctl. 

CORN— Receipts  for  a  time  have  been  rather 
slim,  while  the  demand  has  been  steady,  causing 
the  market  to  clean  up  pretty  well  and  giving  more 
tone  to  values.  In  fact,  it  is  a  long  while  since 
sellers  had  the  situation  so  much  in  their  favor  as  it 
is  just  now.  Quotable  at  $t@i.os  #  ctl.  for  Large 
Yellow,  $i@i.os  for  Small  Yellow  and  $1.15(0*1.25 
for  White. 

CRACKED  CORN— Is  higher.  Quotable  at 
$22  50® 23. 50  per  ton. 

CORNMEAL— Millers  quote  feed  at  $22  to  $23 
per  ton;  fine  kinds  for  the  table,  in  large  and  small 
packages,  2&@3#c  per  pound. 

OILCAKE  MEAL— Quotable  at  $37.50  per  ton 
from  the  mill. 

SEEDS— Alfalfa  is  scarce  and  higher.  Offerings 

01  Mustard  are  light.  Prices  are  steady.  We  quote: 
Mustard,    brown,  $2  to  $2  25;    Yellow,  $2.65® 

2  95;  Trieste,  $2  25@2.5o;  Canary,  imported,  $4® 
4  an;  do,  California,  — ;  Hemp,  3&c  $  ft;  Rape, 
iK@a&c;  Timothy,  6%c  per  lb;  Alfalfa,  q}4@iic; 
Flax,  $3@3.25  per  ctl. 

MIDDLINGS— In  large  supply  at  the  moment. 
Quotable  at  $  i6@  18  per  ton. 

MILLSTUFFS— We  quote:  Rye  Flour,  3>4c; 
Rye  Meal,  3c;  Graham  Flour,  3c;  Oatmeal,  4#c; 
O  it  Groats.  5c;  Cracked  Wheat,  3Mc;  Buckwheat 
Flour,  5@5Kc;  Pearl  Barley,  4@4J<c  per  lb; 
Normal  Nutriment,  $3  per  case  ol  1  doz'n  cans; 
Breakfast  Djlight,  $3.25  per  case  of  2  dozen  pack- 
ages. 

BRAN— Nearly  7000  sacks  came  down  from  Or- 
egon and  Washington  yesterday.  Quotable  at  $13.50 
®i4  50  per  ton. 

HAY— First-class  Wheat  and  strictly  choice  Oat 
descriptions  are  in  demand  at  full  figures,  while 
there  is  fair  demand  for  all  other  offerings.  Re- 
ceipts are  none  too  heavy  and  the  market  is  consid- 
ered by  dealers  to  be  in  good  shape.  Fol- 
lowing are  wholesale  city  prices  lor  rope-bound  hay  : 
Wheat,  »9@i3^;  Wheat  and  Oat,  $9K@i3:  w''d 
Oat,  $9@i2;  Alfalfa,  $8@io.so;  Barley,  $9@n; 
Compressed,  $8M@ia;  Stock,  $7®  8  ffi  ton. 

STRAW— Quotable  at  6s@75c  per  bale. 

HOPS — Q  jiet  at  I4@i6c  per  ft. 

RYE— Quotable  at  92  J*  ©97  54  c#  ctl. 

BUCKWHEAT— Quotable  at  $i.i5@$i.ao  ctl. 
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GROUND  BARLEY— Quotable  at  $i7@i8  per 
ton.  r 

POTATOES— Liberal  supplies.  We  quote- 
Sweets,  5oc@$i.5o  $  ctl;  Early  Rose,  30@5oc; 
River  Burbanks,  3o@4oc;  River  Red.  2o@3oc- 
Salinas  Burbanks,  75@9oc;  Oregon  Burbanks,  50® 
80c;  Oregon  Garnet  Chiles,  so@7Sc  ctl. 

ONIONS-Quotable  at  $i.5o@2  #  ctl  for  Cali- 
forma,  with  higher  figures  for  choice  Oregon,  say 

$2.25@2.40. 

DRIED  PEAS— We  quote:  Green,  $1.25- 
Blackeye.  $1.60(3)1.70;  Niles,  $t.$B@x.7S  $  ctl. 

BEANS— Prices  show  buoyant  tendency,  owing 
to  continued  dry  weather  in  growing  sections.  We 
quote  as  follows:  Bayos,  $i.oo@2;  Butter,  $1.75 
@i.90  for  small  and  $2@2.20  for  large;  Pink,  $1.40 
©1.65;  Red,$i.95@2;  Lima,  $2.4o@2.so;  Pea,  $2.25 
©3.35;  Small  White,  $2.io@2.25;  Large  White 
$2.o5@2. 15  #  ctl. 

VEGETABLES— The  market  was  deluged  with 
Asparagus  yesterday.      Receipts  footed  up  464 
boxes,  while  150  boxes  were  carried  over  from  the 
day  before.    Prices  further  softened  in  consequence, 
Rhubarb  now  sells  by  the  box,  owing  to  increasing 
supplies.  Arrivals  yesterday  were  429  boxes.  Green 
Peas  hold  up  fairly  well.     Cucumbers  are  in  slim 
offering,  selling  at  a  wide  range,  as  to  quality, 
Tomatoes  now  on  the  market  are  mostly  inferior 
String  Beans  are  neglected,  not  being  attractive. 
Choice  consignments  would  likely  sell  at  an  advance 
on  the  quoted   figures.     We  quote  as  follows : 
Cucumbers,  5o@6oc  per  dozen  for  common  and  75c 
@$t.5o  for  good  to  choice;  Asparagus,  3@5c  <P  lb 
for  the  ordinary  run  and  6@8c  for  fancy;  Mush 
rooms,  io@i5c  $  R;  Rhubarb,  $i@i.25  #  box 
Green  Peas,  5@7C  #  ft;  String  Beans,  20c  ^  ft 
Marrowfat  Squash.  —  #  ton;  Hubbard  Squash 
$to@i5  #  ton;  Green  Peppers,  25@3">c  #  ft 
Tomatoes,  $i@$i.5o  $  box  for  poor  to  fair  and 
$2@2.5o  for  good  to  choice;  Turnips,  75c  #  ctl 
Beets,  75c  #  sack;  Parsnips,  $1.25  #  ctl;  Carrots 
3«@40c;  Cabbage,  35@40c;  Garlic,  i'A@2lAc  $  ft 
Cauliflower,  6o@70c$  dozen;  Dry  Peppers,  io@i2c 
#  ft;  Dry  Okra,  i5@2oc  ^  ft. 

FRESH  FRUIT— Stocks  of  really  good  Apples 
are  cleaning  up,  the  demand  being  active  and 
teady.    We  quote:   5o@75c  #  box  for  common. 
850®$!. 25  for  fair  to  good,  and  $i.5o@2  for  choice 
to  fancy. 

CITRUS  FRUIT— Prices  have  steadier  tone 
especially  for  an  article  that  is  sound.  Frosted  and 
scaly  offerings  are  neglected.  We  quote  lots  as 
follows:  Fair  to  choice  Navel  Oranges,  $1.50  ^ 
2.35  per  box;  Seedlings,  $1.10(0)1.75;  Mexican 
Limes,  $3.50@4  $  box;  California  Limes,  50@6ic 
for  small  box  and  75c@$t  for  large;  Lemons,  Sicily, 
$4@5;  California  Lemons,  75C@$i  for  common  and 
i.25®2  for  good  to  choice;  Bananas,  $i.5o@2. 50 
per  bunch;  Hawaiian  Pineapples,  $2.5o@3;  Mexican 
Pineapples,  $3@3.50  per  dozen. 

NUTS -Slow  business.  Prices  vary  but  little. 
We  quote  as  follows:  Chestnuts,  6@8c  $  ft;  Wal 
nuts,  6@7^c  for  hard  shell,  8@9c  for  solt  shell  and 
~@9C  for  paper  shell;  Chile  Walnuts,  — @ — c 
California  Almonds,  io@nc  for  soft  shell,  6@7c 
for  bard  shell  and  nM@i2{4c  for  paper  shell; 
Peanuts,  3@4c;  Hickory  Nuts,  5@6c;  Filberts 
ioj^c;  Pecans,  5@8c  for  rough  and  8@ioc  for 
polished;  Brazil  Nuts,  io@nc;  Cocoanuts, 
$5.50  $  100. 

HONEY — Comb  is  steady  under  moderate  offer- 
ngs.  The  dry  weather  is  expected  to  soon  have 
influence  on  the  market  favorable  to  sellers 
We  quote:  Comb,  io@nc  f?  ft  for  bright  an i 
"@9c  for  dark  to  light  amber;  water  white  ex 
tracted,  4^@5c;  amber  extracted,  4<4c;  dark 
^c^  ft) 

BEESWAX— Quotable  at  26@28c  ft. 
BUTTER — Prices  are  soft,  the  receipts  still  being 
n  excess  of  market  wants.    Any  immediate  change 
n  favor  of  sellers  is  not  anticipated.    We  quote: 
Fancy  Creamery,  I9@20c;  fancy  dairy,  I7@i7j£c; 
good    to   choice,    15(g)  i6J£c;    common  grades, 
4@i4'Ac  $  ft;  store  lots,  I2@I3C  per  lb. 
CHEESE — The  tendency  of  the  market  con 
tinues  favorable  to  buyers.    We  quote:    Choice  to 
fancy,  io@iic;  fair  to  good,  g@g%c;  Eastern,  or 
dinary  to  fine,  I3@i4^c  $  ft. 

EGGS — Prices  have  again  declined,  receipts  con 
tinuing  large.  We  quote:  California  ranch,  i4@i5c; 
store  lots,  I2@I3C  $  dozen. 

POULTRY— The  market  took  a  change  yester- 
day in  favor  of  sellers  and  several  descriptions  were 
marked  up  in  price.  We  quote  :  Live  Turkeys- 
Gobblers,  n@i2c;  Hens,  i2@i4c;  dressed  Turkey: 
2%@nc  $  ft  for  Gobblers  and  16(6)170  for  Hens- 
Roosters,  $4(6)4.50  for  old  and  $6@7  for  young 
Broilers,  $354@5:  Hens,  $4K@6;  Ducks,  $4.5o@6; 
Geese,  $1.50(6)2  $  pair;  Pigeons,  $2@2.25  #  dozen. 

GAME — Trade  drags.  We  quote  as  follows: 
Gray  Geese,  $i.5o@2;  White  Geese,  75c;  Brant, 
5oc@$i;  Honkers,  $2.5o@3;  Hare,  75c@$i;  Rab- 
bits, 75c@$i.25  $  doz. 

WOOL — Some  new  Wools  are  reaching  here  and 
attract  little  or  no  attention,  as  the  demand  is  so 
limited  at  the  Eastern  centers  that  our  usual  oper- 
ators have  no  incentive  to  do  business.  The  weekly 
port  of  Thos.  Denigan,  Son  &  Co.  says:  "One 
two  scourers  are  doing  some  business,  but  not 
sufficient  to  take  up  any  very  large  quantity  of 
stock.  Last  year  at  this  time  the  outlook  was  very 
hopeful.  Receipts  were  large,  and  we  had  a  large 
number  of  shippers,  while  every  scouring  mill  here 
was  employed.  To-day  there  are  no  shippers. 
Only  a  couple  of  scourers  out  of  half  a  doz^n  are 
running.  Wool  is  du'l  at  about  half  the  range  of 
prices  ruling  a  year  ago,  and  prospects  look  bad  for 
the  Wool  trade  for  some  time  to  come.  Sales  for 
the  week  of  75,000  lbs. "  We  quote  spring:  Year's 
flaece,  per  lb.,  6@7c;  Six  to  eight  months,  7@ioc; 
We  quote  fall:  Free  Mountain,  5@7c;  Northern 
defective,  5@6c;  Southern  and  San  Joaquin,  3@4C. 

San  Francisco  Meat  Market. 

The  several  descriptions  are  in  liberal  supply  and 
the  outlook  is  promising  for  steady  receipts  for  a 
while.  Following  are  the  rates  for  whole  carcasses 
from  slaughterers  to  dealers  : 

BEEF  —  First    quality,  5&c;    second  quality, 
K@5c;  third  quality,  3%@4'Ac  $  ft. 
CALVES— Quotable  at  4@sc  for  large,  and  5® 
8c  tC  tt>  for  small. 
MUTTON— Quotable  at  55i@6J4c  ft. 
LAMB -Spring,  xo@i2C  #  ft. 
PORK— Live  Hogs,  on  foot,  grain  fed,  heavy  and 
medium,   4&c;  small  Hogs,  5?fc;  stock  Hogs, 
4Hc;  dressed  Hogs,  7@7#c  #  ft. 


HOOKER    &    CO    16  and  18  DRUMM  ST., 

W  ^  '  )      SAN  FRANCISCO. 


EVERY  AXLE  GUARANTEED 

AGAINST  BREAKAGE. 


RUSHFORD  HOLLOW  STEEL  AXLE  WAGON. 

  The  Best  is  the  Cheapest  in  the  End. 


2J — World  Beater  Bnggy,  End  Springs,  Shafts— $82.50 

The  Best  Buggy  on  Earth  for  the  Money. 


Hollingsworth  Rakes 


Highest  Quality 
In  the  Market. 


HAND  DUMP. 

No    8   8  Feet. 

No.  10  10  Feet. 

No  12  12  Feet 

SELF-DUMP. 

No.  16   8  Feet. 

Nr.  20  10  Feet. 


PACIFIC  SPADER 

XbU  Machine 

Stands 
WITHOUT  an 
EQUAL 


REVERSIBLE, 

Showing  the 
Extension 
Head. 


CALIFORNIA    CIRCULAR  ORCHARD 
OR  VINEYARD  HARROW. 
 No  Farmor  Shiull  Bo  Without  On*.  


THE  FRESNO  IMPROVED 

Leveling  and  Railroad  Scraper. 

WE  DON'T  DEPEND  ON  THE  CROSSBAR  FOR  DUMPING. 


WRITE  FOR  PRICES 


Send  for  Gatalofitue 


IRON  AGE  CULTIVATORS,  WIRE  NETTING, 

LEVER  CULTIVATORS,  BARB  WIRE, 

VINEYARD  HARROWS,  BALE  TIES. 

TicmT'n-in     FOR      *-» "  — 


Hnni/  CD  5?,  C^C\  16  and  18  DRUMM  ST., 
UUrxLn   OL  \s\J.}  ban franoisoo. 
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The  Secretary's  Column. 

Continued  from  pa%e  252. 

the  only  farmers'  organization,  so  far  as 
heard  from,  that  has  its  working  capacity 
and  practical  business  management  reduced 
to  a  system  sufficient  to  permit  looking  after 
these  important  questions  at  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment, whereat  the  welfare  of  the  great 
interests  of  our  country  are  considered,  and 
action  taken  in  accordance  with  facts  as  they 
appear  before  our  representatives  and  their 
(sometimes  biased)  judgment  will  permit. 

Politics  in  this  State  will  soon  agitate  the 
minds  of  the  farmers.  Let  us  hope  that 
they  will  do  their  own  thinking  and  attend 
their  own  primaries. 

The  attention  of  members  of  the  order  is 
again  called  to  the  law  as  now  existing  in 
this  State,  that  all  county  officers  chosen  in 
November,  1894,  shall  serve  for  a  period  of 
four  years  from  and  after  the  date  of  qualifi- 
cation [See  Statutes  of  California,  page  367, 
Acts  of  1893]. 

Regular  meeting  of  Executive  Committee 
on  Tuesday,  April  3,  1894. 

Address  all  communications  for  State 
Grange  to  Don  Mills,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 

The  Grange  Congress. 
The  Executive  Committee  of  the  State 
Grange  announces  the  following  programme 
for  the  Grange  Congress  to  be  held  at  the 
Midwinter  Fair  in  this  city  April  13th  and 
14th : 

FRIDAY,  2  P.  M. ,  APRIL  13,  1894. 

1— Opening  Chorus  Choir 

3  Prayer  A.  T.  Perkins,  Temescal 

3 —  Instrumental  Music. 

4—  Address  of  Welcome  Hon.  M.  H.  De  Young 

s_Response  Master  California  State  Grange 

A.  P.  Roache. 

6—  Song  Grange  Choir 

7—  Address  Lecturer  of  National  Grange 

Hon.  Alpha  Messer. 

8—  Recitation  Watsonville  Grange 

9—  Grange  Chorus. 

10 —  Extra. 

7:30  P.  M.,  FRIDAY,  APRIL  13,  1894. 

1—  Grange  Chorus. 

2—  Address  "Women  as  Horticulturists," 

Mrs.  E.  L.  Watson. 

3—  Solo  Sacramento  Grange 

4_"  Progress  and  Future  of  the  Dairy  Interest," 

E.  W.  Steele,  San  Luis  Obispo. 

5—  Paper  B.  F.  Walton,  Yuba  City, 

President  State  Fruit  Exchange. 
6  -Instrumental  Music  Stockton  Grange 


7 —  "Education  in    Its  Relation  to  Agriculture," 

Frank  S.  Cbapin,  Tulare  Grange. 

8 —  Music. 

9—  Extra. 

2  V.  M  ,  SATURDAY,  APRIL  14,  1894. 

i — Grange  Chorus. 

2  — "  Agriculture  in  Relation  to  National  Progress," 
Hon.  E.  W.  Davis. 

3—  Quartette  Stockton  Grange 

4—  "  Horticulture  in   Its    Relation  to  California 

Agriculture"  Hon.  N.  P.  Chipruan 

5—  Vocal  Solo  with  piano  and  flute.  .San  Jose  Grange 

6—  Extra. 

7:30  P.  M.,  SATURDAY,   APRIL  14,  1894. 

1—  Grange  Chorus. 

2 —  Address  State  Lecturer 

S.  S.  Goodenough,  Temescal. 

3 —  Song  Eden  Grange 

4 —  Essay  Mrs.  R.  Taylor,  Pescadero 

5 —  Extra  American  Riv^r  Grange 

6—  Instrumental  Solo  San  Jose  Grange 

7 —  Address  Sacramento  Grange 

8—  Grand  Closing  Ode  By  the  Choir 

9 —  Extra. 

This  programme  Is  subject  to  change  by 
the  Executive  Committee. 

From  Watsonville. 

To  the  Editor:— Watsonville  initiated 
a  class  of  five  in  the  Third  and  Fourth  de- 
grees on  March  17th,  the  sixth  candidate 
being  unable  to  attend. 

At  the  close  of  the  ceremonies  the  newly 
elected  members,  with  many  others,  enjoyed 
a  delicious  lunch.  At  the  meeting  previous, 
the  grange  decided  to  have  the  Harvest 
Feast  when  the  lecturer  of  the  National 
Grange  comes,  which  we  are  all  in  hopes 
will  be  soon. 

Under  the  head  of  good  of  the  order,  we 
listened  to  a  short  but  interesting  pro- 
gramme prepared  by  the  lecturer. 

At  our  next  meeting,  on  April  7th,  we  will 
discuss  the  income  tax.  It  is  a  subject  that 
needs  careful  study.  A  large  attendance  Is 
expected.  PROGRESS. 

March  19,  1894. 


Complimentary  Samples. 


Persona  receiving  this  paper  marked  are  requested  to 
examine  lte  contents,  terms  of  subscription,  and  give  It 
their  own  patronage,  and  as  far  as  practicable,  aid  In 
circulating  the  journal,  and  making  Its  value  mote 
widely  known  to  others,  and  extending  its  influence  In 
the  cause  it  faithfully  serves.  Subscription,  paid  In  ad- 
vance, 6  mos. ,  $1  10  mos.,  $2;  16  mos.,  $3.  Extra  copies 
mailed  for  10  cents,  if  ordered  soon  enough.  If  already 
a  subscriber,  please  show  the  paper  to  othe.g. 


Ventilation. 

An  address  was  given  before  the  York- 
shire Engineering  Society  recently  by  Prof. 
Ernest  H.  Jacob,  M.  D.,  on  the  subject  of 
"Ventilation  of  Buildings."  The  lecturer 
stated  that  six  parts  of  carbonic  acid  gas 
were  not  obnoxious,  but  12  parts  in  io.ooo 
gave  rise  to  objectionable  odor.  He  showed 
by  means  of  transparencies  the  course  of 
fresh  air  entering  hot  rooms;  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  air  in  supposed  circulation  is 
really  stagnant,  and  that  this  stagnation 
very  usually  extends  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
breathing  line.  Consequently  the  admission 
of  cold  air  at  the  base  of  walls,  with  exit 
from  the  ceiling  line,  does  not  necessarily 
ventilate  the  room.  Touching  upon  the 
propulsion  and  suction  systems,  he  re- 
marked that  there  are  objections  to  the  long 
air  passages  of  the  former  system,  and 
showed  how  the  useful  area  of  such  passages 
may  be  considerably  reduced  by  sharp 
bends.  In  pipes  with  elbows  at  right  angles 
the  reduction  of  available  area  is  as  much 
as  25  per  cent.  Some  of  the  best  ventilated 
buildings  are  those  fitted  with  both  propul- 
sion and  suction  fans.  For  effi  cient  means 
of  ventilating  and  heating,  he  urged  that 
heating  radiators  should  be  arranged,  so 
that  the  incoming  cold  air  could  be  drawn 
over  the  radiators  if  necessary,  or  deflected 
partly  over  the  coils  or  not  at  all.  It  was 
thought  to  be  better  to  arrange  the  heating 
colls  in  sections,  so  that  part  could  be  cut 
off  from  the  heating  supply.  If  the  tem- 
perature of  the  air  on  passing  over  the  coils 
was  greater  than  that  of  the  air  in  the  room, 
then  it  would  rise,  and  in  order  to  promote 
its  circulation  it  should  be  drawn  away  from 
the  base  of  the  opposite  wall,  to  which  it 
enters.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  air  was 
colder  when  entering  the  room,  it  should  be 
drawn  away  from  the  ceiling  line  of  the 
room.  These  differences  occurred  in  sum- 
mer and  winter,  and  air  valves  should  be  ar- 
ranged accordingly. 


RUDY'S  PILE  8UPPO8ITORY  is  guaranteed  to 
cure  Piles  and  Constipation,  or  money  refunded.  60 
cents  per  box.  Send  stamp  for  circular  and  Free 
Sample  to  MARTIN  RUDY,  Lancaster,  Pa.  For  sale 
by  all  first-class  druggists. 


Hay  Baling. 

We  notice  our  friend  Mr.  I.  J.  Truman,  whose 
name  has  been  seen  in  the  advertising  columns  of 
the  Rural  every  year  since  1867,  has  gone  into  the 
banking  business  and  is  president  of  the  Columbian 
Banking  Co.,  No.  236  Bush  St..  Mills  Building,  San 
Francisco.  He  also  has  an  office  with  Hooker  & 
Co.,  No.  18  Druram  St.,  for  the  sale  of  all  kinds  of 
baling  presses.  He  retired  from  the  firm  of  Truman, 
Hooker  &  Co.  February  1st,  his  former  partner  and 
one  of  their  trusted  employes  carrying  on  the  same 
line  of  business  under  the  firm  name  of  Hooker  & 
Co.  We  bespeak  for  Mr.  Truman  the  confidence 
of  the  Rural  readers,  and  he  would  be  pleased  to 
see  them  when  they  come  to  the  city,  either  at  the 
bank  or  store. 


FARMERS.   CHEESE  !  I 
MONEY ! ! ! 


All  wbo  have  two  or  more  cows  can  make  Cream 
Cbeeee  by  a  new  and  simple  process. 
Cost  of  apparatus  saved  in  twenty  days  with  two  oowi. 

W.  T.  ARMSTRONG,  Patentee, 

818  Powell  St  8m  Francisco,  Cal. 


O  A  I  I  rflDkl  I  k  If  you  want  to  know  about  California 
llAL  IrUnNIA  and  the  P»ciHc  States,  seud  for  the 
wiia.ii  v/llliifl  pACIFIC  BUBAL  I'ltKNW. 

the  beet  Illuitrated  and  Leading  Farming  and  Horticultural 
Weekly  of  the  Far  West.  Trial.  50c  for  3  mos.  Two  sami  le 
copies,  10  cents.  Established  1370.  DEWEY  PUBLISHING 
CO.,  220  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 


HEALDS 


BUSINESS  COLLEGE. 

24  POST  STBHBT  SAN  FBANOISOO. 

FOR  SEVENTY-  FIVE  DOLLARS 

This  College  Instructs  in  Shorthand,  Type-Writing,  Book- 
keeping,  Telegraphy,  PenmanBblp,  Drawing,  all  the 
I  English  branches,  and  everything  pertaining  to  business, 
for  full  six  months.  We  have  sixteen  teachers  and  give 
Individual  Instruction  to  all  our  pupils.  Our  school  has 
its  graduates  In  every  part  of  the  State.  fT  SEND  FOR 
CIRCULAR.    E.  P.  HEALD,  Pres.  0.  S.  HALEY, 8ec 


Back  Kilis  of  the  Pacific  Rusal  Puss  (unbound 
m  be  had  for  13.60  per  volume  of  six  months.    Per  year 

(two  volumes)  $4.  Inserted  In  Dewey's  patent  binder 
50  cents  additional  per  volume. 


Buckeye  Mowers  RAND0LPH  STEEL  FRAME  HEADER> 


A  UNT  ~D 


This  is  the  GENUINE  and  ONLY  ORIGINAL  Buckeye  Mower. 

All  Claims  to  the  Contrary  are  False 


GRAVER  all  steel  HEADER. 


The  RANDOLPH  HEADER  Excels  Any  Header  in 
the  Market,  Except  the  CRAVER. 


A  Buckeye  Machine  made  In  the  Buckeye  State  of  Ohio. 

How  can  a  Buckeye  come  from  any  other  State  ?  -? 

Perhaps  this  Mower  is  not  the  Cheapest.   BUT  IT  IS  THE  BEST. 


IT  IS  LIGHT,  SIMPLE,  STRONG  AND 
OF  GREAT  CAPACITY. 


High  Speed,  Noiseless  Action,  Great  Strength,  Light  Draft  and  Durable,  More  RANDOLPH  and  CRAVER 

Competitors  havins  Inferior  Machines  may  make  Lower  Prices. 

,v  .  it-       „  ,  Headers  Sold  Than  All  Others 

Buckeye  Mowers,  Buckeye  Reapers,  Buckeye  Binders,     combined,    sizes  io. 12,  i4  Feet. 


WE  HAVE  THE  FINEST  AND  LARGEST  CARRIAGE  REPOSITORY  ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 


SEND   FOB    OA  TALC  QUE. 


H00KER&C0./6&18DE™MS£lMARKET- 
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BAKER  &  HAMILTON 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

SACRAMENTO 


SOLE  AGENTS  FOR  CALIFORNIA  AND  NEVADA  FOR 

"ADRIANCE  BUCKEYE" 

Only  GENUINE  "Buckeye." 

SOLD  ON  THIS  COAST  FOR  THE  LAST  THIRTY  YEARS  BY 

BAKBfACRA^NT^ILTONl   and  HAWLBT  BROS.  HARDWARE  CO., 

SACRAMENTO.  a^  SAN  FRANCISCO.  ' 


ASK  FOR  THE  LATEST  STYLE  "  H  "  WITH  FOOT  LEVER. 

-«  FOOT  LEVER  AND  HAND  LEVER  FOR  LIFTING  BOTH  ENDS  OF  FINGER  BAR.  ^ 


WHICH  IS  THE  ORIGINALAND  GENUINE 

"Buckeye"  Mower? 

In  order  that  intending  purchasers  of  " BUCKEYE"  mowers  may  not  be  deceived  by  any 
false  representations  as  to  which  is  the  ORIGINAL  and  GENUINE  "BUCKEYE,"  we  ofTcr 
the  following  convincing  evidence  in  the  shape  of  SWORN  TESTIMONY  and  Testimonials 
in  proof  of  our  assertion  that  the  ADRIANCE  BUCKEYE  MOWER,  as  manufactured  by 
Adriance,  Piatt  &  Co.,  Poughkeepsie,  New  York,  is  the  only  Original  and  Genuine 
"BUCKEYE"  manufactured:' 

The  Trade-Mark  "  Buckeye  "  was  registered  in  Washington,  D.  C,  in  the  name  of  Adriance,  Piatt  &  Co.  on  the  passage  of  the 
FIRST  Trade-Mark  law  by  Congress.    This  statement  we  can  verify  by  the  official  and  original  documents,  if  necessary. 

Extracts  from  SWORN  TESTIMONY  of  Cornelius  Aultman,  used  in  suit  brought  by  ADRIANCE,  PLATT  &  CO.,  to 
maintain  their  Trade-Mark  "  BUCKEYE:" 

"  State  of  Pennsylvania,  ) 
"  County  of  Philadelphia.  ( 
"  CORNELIUS  AULTMAN,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says: 

"He  *  *  *  *  resides  in  Canton,  Ohio;  is  the  same  Aultman  *  *  *  *  who  founded  *  *  *  *  the  firm  of  Aultman,  Miller  &  Co.,  of  Akron,  Ohio,  manufac- 
turers of  Reaping  and  Mowing  Machines.  ******** 

"  That  in  the  fall  of  1857,  JOHN  P.  ADRIANCE,  of  New  York,  visited  deponent  in  the  office  of  Ball,  Aultman  &  Co.,  at  Canton,  Ohio.  *****  That,  before 
"  leaving  Canton,  the  said  ADRIANCE  informed  deponent  or  his  associates  *  *  *  *  that  he  had  named  his  machine,  and  intended  catling  it  the  '  BUCKEYE; '  and  that 
"  thereafter  the  said  ADRIANCE  did  adopt  the  word  '  BUCKEYE '  as  his  Trade-Mark,  and  stenciled  upon,  advertised,  and  sold  his  machines  as  the  '  BUCKEYE.'  ***** 

"  That  to  deponent's"  (said  Cornelius  Aultman's)  "  knowledge,  the  said  ADRIANCE  was  the  first  to  adopt  the  Trade- Mark  'BUCKEYE'  and  apply  it  to  mowing  and 
"  reaping  machines. 

"That  he  had  never  KNOWN,  HEARD  OF,  OR  SEEN,  PRIOR  THERETO,  MOWING  or  REAPING  MACHINES  CALLED,  MARKED,  ADVERTISED,  or 
"  SOLD  as  the  '  BUCKEYE.' 

"  Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me,  this  19th  day  of  May,  1884. 

"(Signed)      CORNELIUS  AULTMAN. 

"(L.  S.)  (Signed)      LISLE  STOKES,  Notary  Public." 

The  above-mentioned  firm  of  "  Aultman,  Miller  &  Co."  manufacture  the  Buckeye  which  is  now  being  offered  on  this  Coast  in 
competition  with  the  Genuine  ADRIANCE  BUCKEYE. 

To  those  who  are  not  aware  of  the  facts  we  will  say  here,  that  the  Akron  so-called  Buckeye  has  had  nothing  to  do  whatever  with 
the  high  reputation  earned  by  the  "ADRIANCE  BUCKEYE,"  as  the  Akron  has  not  been  sold  in  the  San  Francisco  market  until 
within  the  last  two  or  three  years. 

CAUTION!  Be  sure  that  the  "  BUCKEYE  "  mower  you  purchase  is  branded  "ADRIANCE  BUCKEYE."  Insist  upon 
having  it.    Take  no  other.    It  will  not  fail  to  give  you  satisfaction. 

lilll BAKER  &  HAMILTON1III 


SOLE    AGENTS    FOR    CALIFORNIA   AND  NEVADA. 


SCO 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRFSS. 


Match  31,  1894. 


The  Situation  as  to  Horse  -  Breeding. 

Before  giving  up  the  breeding  of  horaes  and  declaring  the  business  dead,  will  it  not 
be  well  to  take  a  candid  practical  view  of  the  case,  and  before  throwing  away  an  advan- 
tage already  gained,  consider  well  what  has  brought  on  present  conditions,  whether  the 
causes  are  likely  to  continue  indefinitely,  and  if  not,  how  best  to  take  advantage  of  the 
change  when  it  comes.  Nearly  every  kind  of  business  has  had  its  boom  and  reaction 
during  the  last  twenty  years,  and  the  horse  business  has  been  one  of  them.  Its  effects 
have  been  and  are  felt  over  a  wider  extent  of  country  than  almost  any  other  business, 
because  it  is  so  intimately  connected  with  every  other.  Many  breeders  attribute  the 
present  condition  of  the  horse  market  to  over-production,  and  the  introduction  of  elec- 
tricity. The  over-production  has  been  entirely  of  the  cheaper  grades,  and  this  class  is 
what  is  being  displaced  by  electricity.  Electricity  can  never  take  the  place  of  the  heavy 
draft  or  fine  coach  horse.  General  business  depression  has  had  more  to  do  wi  h  the  fall 
in  the  horse  market  than  anything  else.  Nearly  every  one  is  economizing  and  doing 
without  or  making  the  best  of  what  they  have.  That  this  condition  will  last  long  no  one 
believes.  A  renewed  demand  is  among  the  certainties  of  the  future.  When  this  fresh 
demand  comes  there  will  be  a  short  supply  to  meet  it,  because  of  the  falling  off  in 
breeding  for  the  past  three  years  and  the  probable  continuance  of  it  for  a  year  or  two  to 
come.  Horses,  as  a  rule,  are  short  lived  animals.  The  visible  supply  is  being  used  up 
at  a  very  rapid  rate,  and  the  fact  that  it  takes  five  years  to  produce  a  horse  ready  for 
market  is  lost  sight  of  by  the  croakers  who  are  now  and  have  been  for  three  years  crying 
the  horse  business  down.  Another  fact  is  that  the  best  time  to  engage  in  the  production 
of  any  staple  commodity  is  when  it  is  down  and  not  when  it  is  booming.  So  many 
farmers  have  learned  by  sad  experience  that  they  cannot  produce  salable  horses  from 
ordinary  stallions  and  have  given  up  the  attempt,  that  the  chance  for  those  who  can  and 
do  raise  first-class  horses  in  the  future  will  be  greatly  improved.  Taking  past  experience 
and  a  candid  view  of  the  future  of  this  country,  it  would  seem  that  now  is  the  right  time 
for  those  farmers  who  are  favorably  situated  to  take  hold  of  high-class  horse  breeding  in 
earnest.  They  can  now  secure  a  choice  selection  of  mares  at  moderate  cost  and  buy  first- 
class  stallions  at "  rock-bottom "  prices.  The  latter  can  now  be  bought  cheaper  than 
they  are  likely  to  be  again  for  years,  for  the  reason  that  this  year  will  about  use  up  the 
stock  of  imported  stallions  on  hand  and  good  ones  cannot  be  imported  to  sell  at  prevail- 
ing prices.  Think  on  these  things.  Should  not,  under  the  circumstances,  the  owners  of 
mares  be  more  particular  than  ever  in  their  choice  of  stallions  and  breed  more  judiciously 
than  ever  for  the  inevitable  future  market  ?  The  present  conditions  are  simply  the  result 
of  bursting  boom  bubbles.  This  country  is  not  going  to  destruction;  business  is  settling 
down  to  a  sound  basis,  and  a  healthy  reaction  is  sure  to  follow.  A  revival  in  general 
business  will  bring  a  quick  and  strong  demand  for  horses,  and  the  man  who  then  has 
good  ones  can  name  his  own  price  for  them.  Of  course,  the  main  point  in  breeding  is 
the  choice  of  a  stallion,  and  care  should  be  taken  to  buy  only  the  best  and  from  a 
reputable  importer. 

There  has  been  lately  landed  in  San  Francisco  the  finest  lot  of  imported  Percheron 
and  French  Coach  stallions  ever  brought  to  the  Pacific  Coast.  This  stock  ranges  in  age 
from  two  to  six  years,  and  was  selected  in  France  by  the  veteran  importer,  Leonard 
Johnson,  who  for  many  years  was  foreign  buyer  for  M.  W.  Dunham,  of  Wayne,  111.  Mr. 
Johnson  has  personally  selected  and  brought  to  this  country  over  Two  Thousand  Horses, 
and  is  universally  acknowledged  to  be  the  best  judge  of  Draft  Horses  in  America.  Each 
animal  in  this  lot  is  a  good  one,  not  only  individually,  but  of  the  best  possible  breeding, 
as  is  attested  by  the  certificates  of  registry  in  both  the  Percheron  stud-books  of  France 
and  America.  A  satisfactory  guarantee  given  that  each  stallion  will  get  sixty  per  cent 
of  colts.  This  is  a  rare  chance  to  get  a  first-class  stallion,  as  no  such  stock  as  this  has 
ever  been  ottered  for  sale  here  at  as  low  figures  as  this  will  be  sold  for.  Time  given  on 
approved  paper.  STABLES — Close  to  Midwinter  Fair,  on  Fifth  avenue,  opposite  Race 
Track,  next  door  to  Scott  &  McCord's  Feed  Store,  San  Francisco,  Oal.  Take  Geary 
street  car.    For  further  information  and  catalogues,  address  the  Secretary  of  the  Ameri- 


can Percheron  Horse  C     "Pi    T  l^T  f~M\/T  T>  Q  f^l  NT    Occidental  Hotel, 

i,      is-  inwiviroui>i,gAN  francisco. 


Breeders'  Association, 


MORGAN  SPADING  HARROW. 


Greatest  Pulverizer  of  the 
Age. 


SOMETHING  NEW 

AND  ORIGIN  AL. 

Imitated,  but  Never  Equaled. 


ENDORSED  BT  ALL. 

A  SUCCESS 

EVERYWHERE 

hey  Maintain  the  Front 
Rank  in  Every  Contest 
on  Every  Field. 


ft)  so- 
on 


More  of  Them  Sold  Annually  than  of  all  other  Styles  &  Kinds  of  Cultivators  Combined. 

Most  Simple,  Most  Durable,  and  Most  Satisfactory  Cultivator  In  Dee.  Specially  Adapted 
for  the  Cultivation  of  Vineyards  and  Orchards.  Prices  Reduced  to  Hard  Times  Basin 

H.  C.  SHAW  PLOW  WORKS,  STOCKTON,  OAL 

THE  REVERSIBLE  OR  FRUIT-GROWERS'  AND  ORCHARD  HARROW. 


Set  for  cmtiTatmg  Towards  anil  Oader  the  Tree. 

SI10WINO  1111.  EXTENSION  IIEVD. 


WE  HAVE  'KM  KEVERSIBLK, 
4,  6,  6  and  8-foot  cut  Two 
horsts  can  easily  handle  a  6 
or  6  foot  rnicbln*.  It  re- 
quires (our  for  an  3  foot. 

UB,  US!  W ! 

JU8T  WHAT  YOU  NEEDED 
What  you  need  now  is  a  tool 
to  kill  (he  weeds  that  will 
tprlng  up  and  at  the  same 
time  break 
the  crust  and 
pul ve r 1 z  e 
your  gn  uud 
and  prevent 
the  moisture 
from  escap- 
ing. We  offer 
you  for  this 
purpose  tho 

Famous 
Clark's 
Cutaway 
Harrow ! 

IT  WILL  DO  IT.  TOO,  and  do  it  hatter  thui  any  other  tool  yuu  bare  or  can  get.  We  furnish  with  the  4,  6  and  6. 
foot  machines,  if  desired,  an  extension  head,  as  shown  In  cut  above.  By  using  tbis  head  the  soil  can  be  cultivated 
clear  to  the  trunk  of  the  tree  without  the  overhanging  branches  interfering  In  the  least  with  the  work  of  the  horses. 

ALLISON,  NEFP  &  CO., 

707   FRONT   STREET  SAN    FRANCISCO,  OAI.. 


The  Best  Cultivators  Ever  Made. 


THE  "  SUNSET  "  CULTIVATOR. 


"  Atmospheric  moisture  is  bast  absorbed  by  a  loose,  finely  pulverized  soil  surface.  In  this  country, 
evaporation  outdoes  absorption  over  and  over  again  during  the  seas  )u  of  the  dry  est  air.  No  one  would 
think  of '  stirring  up '  soil  to  get  anything  out  of  the  air,  unless  It  might  be  in  the  (og  belt  of  the  coast. 
Better  keep  what  moisture  you  have  in  the  soil  so  the  plant  can  have  the  full  benefit  of  it" 

The  above  Sensible  Expressions  have  the  Endorsement  of 
the  Successful  Fruit  Raisers  of  this  State.  Turning 
Damp  Soil  up  to  the  Sun's  Rays  will  not  keep  it 
Damp,  but  the  Air  will  make  the  Moisture. 


TO  AVOID  EVAPORATION 

Use  Shovels  that  Loosen  the  Sub-Soil  without  Disturbing 

the  Top  Soil. 


"SUNSET"  and  "TOP  NOTCH"  CULTIVATORS 

With  "HATCH,"  "  DUCKFOOT,"  "  CHISEL,"  and  all  other 
Styles  of  Shovels  for  Orchard  and  Vineyard  Cultivation. 


"  Weed-cutting  alone  will  not  do  In  Caifornla.  Tte  surface  will  be  ashey,  but  just  below  there  is  a  haid  layer 
wbloh  evaporates  all  that  is  brought  up  to  it  by  capillary  action  almost  as  rapid! v  as  it  would  go  from  the  imme- 
diate surface.  A  slender-toothed  cultivator,  a  narrow  chisel  tooth,  or  a  duck-foot  with  a  long,  slim  standard, 
which  stirs,  but  does  n  jt  "  stir  up,"  is  needed,  as  well  as  a  weed-cutter.    Some  of  the  newer  cultivators  have  th  e 

two  combined," 


THE  "  TOP  NOTCH  "  CULTIVATOR. 


WRITE  FOB  CIRCULARS  TO 


DEERE  IMPLEMENT  CO.,  305  and  307  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Vol.  XL VII.   No.  14. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  SATURDAY,  APRIL  7,  1894. 


TWKNTY.  FOURTH    VI.  VK. 

Office,  220  Market  Street. 


Hawaiians  at  the  Fair. 


The  Midwinter  Fair  is  giving  the  average  Californian 
the  chance  to  see  more  outlandish  people  in  a  day  than  he 
might  otherwise  behold  in  the  course  of  his  natural  life. 
These  distinguished  foreigners  are  variously  engaged  at  the 
fair,  but  they  are  not  there  for  their  health;  they  are  on 
hand  to  sell  something,  or  a  sight  of  something.  This 
does  not,  apparently,  diminish    their  popularity,  and 


from  these  monsters,  and  his  prayer  has  thus  far  been  an- 
swered, for  he  makes  a  dive,  strikes  out  toward  a  great 
shark,  moves  around  him,  plays  with  him  and  has  com- 
plete control  of  the  situation.  He  is  dark  and  muscular, 
and  wears,  when  the  weather  permits,  only  a  malo,  or  short 
apron  made  of  grass.  The  great  secret  of  course,  in  his 
skill,  lies  in  his  expertness  as  a  swimmer  and  diver,  en- 
couraged no  doubt  by  the  faith  in  his  father — and  the  gods. 
But  how  a  man-eating  shark  can  maintain  any  appetite 


The  new  pomologist  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Mr.  S.  B.  Heiges,  is  now  engaged  in  a  very  important 
undertaking,  viz.,  to  ascertain  accurately  what  harm  was 
actually  done  to  fruit  crops  by  the  low  temperature  of 
March  24th.  He  has  issued  blank  circulars  upon  which 
orchardists  are  invited  to  report  frost  injuries,  etc.  It  will 
be  of  much  advantage  to  our  fruit  shippers  and  producers 
generally  to  have  as  soon  as  possible  a  correct  statement 
of  the  amount  of  damage  done  to  the  local  Eastern  fruit 


INTERIOR  VIEW  OF  THE  HAWAIIAN  VILLAGE  AT  THE  MIDWINTER  EXPOSITION. 


really  they  add  much  to  the  entertainment  features  of  the 
fair  and  something  to  the  educational  features  as  well,  for 
they  feach  foreign  customs,  habits,  dress  and  dwellings  as 
well  as  they  can  be  learned  anywhere  outside  of  a  school 
geography. 

The  engraving  on  this  page  shows  a  portion  of  the  in- 
terior of  the  Hawaiian  village,  which  is  supposed  to  illus- 
trate native  life  and  manners.  There  are  really  many 
curious  things  displayed,  ranging  all  the  way  from  idols  to 
industries.  One  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  the  ex- 
hibit is  the  pond  and  its  appurtenances,  which  are  shown 
in  the  engraving.  In  the  foreground  is  a  native  in  a 
native  war  canoe,  with  the  peculiar  outrigger  which  pre 
vents  the  canoe  from  rolling  over.  In  this  pond  the 
native  now  posing  in  the  canoe  is  supposed  to  play  with 
the  man-eating  shark,  when  the  shark  arrives  from  Hono- 
lulu. It  is  said  that  this  native  Hawaiian  is  absolutely 
not  afraid  of  sharks,  for  his  father  before  him  prayed  to 
to  the  shark  gods  that  they  would  always  protect  his  son 


for  anything  after  soaking  for  a  while  in 
village  pond,  passes  our  comprehension . 


the  Hawaiian 


Those  who  hold  that  our  fruit-growers  do  not  need  pro- 
tection are  advised  that  official  reports  from  the  City  of 
Mexico  cite  statistics  bearing  on  the  cultivation  and  ship- 
ment of  Mexican  oranges  and  show  that  a  big  trade  is  be- 
ing built  up  in  the  United  States  in  the  product.  During 
last  January  and  February  there  were  300  carloads  of 
oranges  shipped  to  the  United  States  from  the  State  of 
Sonora  alone.  A  large  number  of  carloads  of  the  fruit  were 
also  shipped  from  Nueva  Leon  and  Tamaulipas  to 
Chicago  and  other  markets  in  the  United  States. 

The  Southern  Pacific  Company  has  made  new  rates  on 
wool  over  its  Nevada  and  Utah  lines,  as  follows:  Wool, 
compressed,  in  20,000-pound  lots,  reduced  from  $1  40  to 
$1.15  per  100  pounds;  wool,  loose  in  sacks,  in  10,000-pound 
lots,  reduced  from  $1.65  to  $1.37  per  100  pounds. 


crop.  Fortunately,  California  has  to  report  very  little 
injury  to  deciduous  fruits  so  far,  and  little  danger  of  any 
injury  except  to  grapes.  We  shall  probably  have  as 
much  fruit  as  buyers  are  willing  to  pay  good  prices  for, 
but  growers  are  convinced  that  they  are  entitled  to  good 
prices  this  year. 

In  the  interest  of  the  raisin  industry  of  California,  Mr. 
A.  A.  Hibbard  of  the  State  Board  of  Trade  will  soon  open 
an  exhibit  of  foods  at  the  Midwinter  Fair  prepared  wholly 
or  partly  of  California  raisins.  The  samples  will  be  dis- 
tributed free  to  visitors,  together  with  receipts  for  prepar- 
ing the  same.  The  object  is  to  teach  the  economy  and 
value  of  raisins  as  an  article  of  every-day  food.  At 
present,  Americans  do  not  use  over  one-fifth  the  amount 
of  raisins  as  food  per  capita  that  Europeans  do. 

Kansas  City,  which  has  one  of  the  finest  horse  markets 
in  the  country,  is  going  to  have  a  mule  market  of  equal 
beauty  and  proportions. 
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The  Week. 


There  has  been  a  succession  of  bright  and  dry  days, 
from  which  a  change  had  been  anticipated  ere  this.  The 
dispatches  which  we  publish  on  another  page,  descriptive 
of  local  crop  and  weather  conditions  in  many  counties, 
show  how  close  to  the  borders  of  failure  some  important 
regions  are  treading.  Fortunately  for  the  State  at  large 
the  rainfall  is  not  so  short  everywhere,  and  it  is  fortunate, 
too,  that  the  irrigated  area  and  the  area  sub-irrigated  by 
underflow  from  ditches  on  higher  levels  have  both  been 
multiplied  many  times  since  we  had  a  very  dry  year  be 
fore.  We  understand  that  the  mountain  snow  supply  over 
the  upper  part  of  the  State  at  least,  is  ample,  so  that  irri- 
gation ditches  will  not  fail. 

This  week's  dispatches  confirm  all  that  has  been  re- 
ported about  the  injury  to  fruits  and  early  vegetables  in 
the  Eastern  and  Southern  States.  Surely  all  these  sensa- 
tional weather  doings,  and  the  sensational  features  which 
are  constantly  arising  in  public  affairs,  should  keep  the 
public  blood  from  coagulating.  However,  these  things 
are  like  all  other  sensations;  their  reaction  is  in  weariness 
and  vexation.  We  have  no  doubt  there  are  many  who  are 
longing  for  a  return  of  the  good  years  of  the  last  quarter  of 
a  century,  when  peace,  prosperity  and  quiet  prevailed, 
when  the  rains  came  regularly,  the  frosts  were  regularly 
absent,  and  only  once  in  four  years  did  the  people  care 
about  great  issues. 

Against  Produce  Gambling. 


The  anti-option  movement  in  Congress  has  been  still 
proceeding  quietly  and  is  now  about  ready  to  make  an- 
other attempt  to  restrict  sales  of  futures  to  transactions 
where  actual  transfer  of  commodities  is  contemplated. 
The  agricultural  committee  of  the  House  has  a  bill  upon 
which  it  is  substantially  agreed,  and  soon  expects  to  re- 
port. The  plan  is  to  bring  all  transactions  in  futures 
under  Government  stamp,  as  follows:  For  every  10,000 
pounds  of  cotton,  hops,  pork,  lard,  bacon,  dried,  salt  and 
pickled  meats,  1  cent;  every  1000  bushels  of  wheat  or  other 
grains,  1  cent.  On  every  cancellation  of  such  contract 
otherwise  than  by  actual  sale  and  delivery  there  shall  have 
affixed  the  following  stamps:  Every  pound  of  cotton, 
pork,  lard  and  bacon,  1  cent  per  pound;  every  bushel  of 
wheat,  3  cents;  every  bushel  of  corn,  oats,  rye  and  barley, 


2  cents.  Every  bill  of  sale  executed  at  the  termination  of 
the  contract  is  to  have  affixed  thereto  a  2-cent  internal 
revenue  stamp.  The  special  tax  on  dealers  in  options  and 
futures  is  fixed  at  $12  instead  of  $24,  as  originally  pro- 
posed, and  the  penal  bond  required  to  be  furnished  is  fixed 
at  $3000  instead  of  $10,000. 

The  bill  is,  of  course,  explicit  upon  all  the  details  neces 
sary  for  its  execution  by  the  revenue  department  of  the 
Government.  The  philosophy  of  the  treatment  seems  to 
be  to  bring  all  transactions  in  futures  under  regulation 
and  to  make  the  cancellation,  except  by  transfer  of  goods, 
so  expensive  that  the  general  style  of  dealing  will  be 
abandoned.  Besides  this,  persons  violating  the  law  will 
be  imprisoned  as  well  as  taxed  as  provided  above. 

This  would  seem  on  the  face  of  it  an  effective  way  to 
reach  this  fictitious  traffic  in  food  supplies.  Events  con- 
stantly occurring  in  all  trade  centers  show  how  unreal, 
cruel  and  industrially  destructive  is  the  traffic  which  the 
proposed  law  is  calculated  to  abolish,  while  it  need  not 
necessarily  embarrass  legitimate  future  dealing. 

What  to  Do  in  a  Dry  Year. 

It  seems  to  be  a  foregone  conclusion  that  a  portion  of 
the  State  must  face  the  experience  of  a  dry  year.  Over  a 
greater  portion  of  the  area  south  of  Tehachipi  and  along 
the  coast  and  the  San  Joaquin  valley  northward  nearly  to 
the  central  line  of  the  State,  the  rainfall  has  been  less  than 
is  necessary  to  make  a  crop  on  ordinary  dry  lands.  The 
amount  in  inches  at  different  points  ranges  from  one- 
quarter  to  one-half  of  the  seasonal  average  up  to  April  1, 
and  a  large  part  even  of  this  scant  amount  fell  early  in 
the  season  on  dry  soil  and  was  speedily  lost  by  evapora- 
tion. Inches  of  rain,  when  they  do  not  amount  to  a 
thorough  wetting  down  of  the  soil,  leave  a  very  small  re- 
siduum when  they  fall  before  Christmas  and  are  followed 
by  drouth  of  long  duration.  Sun  and  wind  do  not  leave 
the  farmer  anything  like  the  amount  of  water  which  the 
rainfall  table  charges  him  with.  The  result  is,  as  unfor- 
tunately it  now  can  be  seen,  that  grain  makes  no  satisfac- 
tory growth,  pastures  start  only  to  stop  and  go  backward, 
tall  wild  flowers  assume  almost  a  creeping  growth  and  the 
face  of  the  landscape  holds  all  winter  the  bareness  of  the 
autumn.  Such  a  deplorable  aspect  now  greets  the  eyes  of 
the  farmers  over  a  considerable  portion  of  the  south  half 
of  the  State.  Almost  everywhere,  outside  of  irrigated 
areas  and  moist  bottoms,  the  outlook  is  arid  and  depress- 
ing. Can  this  be  yet  turned  to  cheering  verdure  ? 
That  is  the  pressing  question  of  the  time.  Undoubtedly 
much  of  the  land  is  hopelessly  gone  for  this  year.  Part  of 
it  may  yet  be  reclaimed  by  exceptionally  heavy  spring 
rains.  Of  course  these  are  not  likely  to  come,  but  in  some 
localities  the  record  of  the  past  shows  that  they  are  possi- 
ble. 

Considerable  areas  of  the  northern  California  valleys, 
which  have  received  a  respectable  rainfall  thus  far,  are,  of 
course,  dependent  upon  the  spring  rain  to  carry  their  field 
crops  to  decent  yields.  These  rains  are  more  likely  to 
come  as  one  goes  northward,  and  the  coast  and  coast  val- 
leys almost  always  receive  enough.  To  a  candid  observer 
it  must  therefore  be  evident  that  nearly  all  field  (arming 
by  natural  water  supply  in  California  is  now  in  a  seriously 
dangerous  condition.  That  relief  may  come,  all  will  most 
devoutly  hope  and  pray. 

But  while  we  would  counsel  courage  and  hope,  it  is 
clearly  the  part  of  wisdom  to  look  the  situation  squarely 
in  the  face,  and  prepare  to  make  the  best  of  it.  Do  not 
let  precious  time  be  lost  by  idle  indulgence  in  the  hope  of 
rain.  Hope  and  work  is  the  combination  which  is  now 
imperative.  What  can  be  done  in  a  dry  year?  It  is 
seventeen  years  since  such  a  year  has  afflicted  California. 
This  year  is  not  nearly  as  bad  as  1877,  because  that  year 
was  almost  universally  dry;  and  yet,  for  some  parts  of  the 
State,  it  is  as  bad  as  '77.  There  were  lessons  learned  in 
that  year  which  many  will  not  be  slow  to  apply;  but  there 
are  thousands,  and  possibly  hundreds  of  thousands,  who 
were  not  residents  of  California  at  that  date.  For  the 
benefit  of  these  readers  we  propose  to  enter  systematically 
upon  a  dry  year  campaign  in  the  columns  of  the  Rural 
Psess,  and  in  this  important  work  we  invite  the  help  of 
all  readers  who  have  succeeded  in  conquering  drouth  in 
any  way,  on  large  scale  or  small,  and  have  produced  a  ton 
of  any  kind  of  food,  for  man  or  beast,  which  could  not 
have  been  secured  without  special  and  timely  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  grower.  We  hope  to  show  that  there  are  many 
ways  to  produce  value  or  sustenance  by  prompt  and  ener- 
getic action  and  by  small  investment  even  in  a  year  when 
the  great  plains  and  uplands  are  parched  and  sere.  Such 
an  effort  will  naturally  shape  itself  as  the  season  advances. 
If  there  comes  rain  enough  to  wash  away  the  whole  under- 
taking, none  will  be  so  glad  as  we. 

Now,  in  a  general  way,  what  can  be  done  in  a  dry  year 
if  one  begins  at  once? 

First.  Every  rood  of  moist  land  can  be  made  to  produce 
immense  weights  of  produce.    Lands  which  in  ordinary 


years  yield  only  coarse  grasses,  and  even  lands  which  still 
need  some  clearing  of  wet-land  trash,  can  be  brought  un- 
der the  plow  and  planted  to  summer  crops  successfully  if 
the  land  is  worked  before  the  present  moisture  is  baked 
out  of  it.  Many  men  with  outfits  of  tools  and  teams 
should  turn  at  once  to  rented  lowlands,  if  they  do  not 
own  such,  and  put  in  crops  which  can  well  endure  summer 
heat  if  their  roots  find  moist  lodgement.  Such  a  venture 
will  yield  forage  at  least  and  carry  the  farm  stock  through 
the  summer  and  fall  without  assuming  debt  for  grain  and 
high-priced  hay.  It  may  do  much  more  than  this;  there 
may  be  a  surplus  which  the  needs  of  the  year  will  fix  good 
prices  for.  It  is  still  too  early  because  of  frost  dangers  to 
plant  or  sow  some  of  these  crops,  but  it  is  just  the  time  to 
get  such  land  thoroughly  worked  to  check  evaporation 
and  to  retain  such  spring  showers  as  may  come.  In  many 
places  it  may  be  possible  to  make  hay  on  low,  moist  land 
out  of  the  common  grains,  but  we  shall  describe  other 
plants,  well  tried  but  not  so  widely  grown,  which  will  yield 
immensely  and  quickly  in  such  soil  during  such  a  year  as 
this. 

Nor  is  it  alone  to  such  great  ventures  as  seeking  large 
areas  of  moist  lands  and  working  them  on  a  considerable 
scale  that  we  refer.  We  mean  that  every  single  acre  in 
moist  spots  here  and  there  on  many  farms  shall  be  im- 
mediately put  under  tribute.  It  is  fairly  astonishing  how 
much  feed  can  be  grown  on  a  moist  acre  if  one  begins  in 
time  and  works  aright.  Do  not  let  a  wet  spot  down  by  a 
water  course,  or  a  miry  place  above  where  the  flow  from 
some  hidden  spring  percolates  downward,  fail  of  doing 
what  it  can  this  year. 

Second.  Let  every  possible  acre  of  dry  land  that  can 
be  made  moist  receive  the  water  this  year.  It  may  need 
that  the  underground  flow  from  some  hidden  spring  be 
intercepted  and  turned  out  upon  the  surface.  Such  water 
has  already  been  pretty  generally  captured  in  the  irrigated 
districts  of  the  south,  but  there  are  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands of  places  where  irrigation  is  not  practiced  where 
such  water  is  still  waiting  for  the  plow  and  scraper,  spade 
and  dynamite.  With  a  small  outlay  for  help  and  ma- 
terials, and  a  decent  supply  of  ingenuity,  excellent  results 
can  be  reached  in  a  very  short  time,  and  the  few  acres  re- 
claimed from  drouth  will  possibly  hold  the  ranch  against 
the  sheriff  until  rains  come  again. 

But  suppose  there  are  no  hillsides  and  springs  within 
reach,  let  artesian  well  or  common  well  and  pump  bring 
forth  at  once  the  last  drop  of  water  that  can  be  eco- 
nomically raised  from  below.  Here  again  will  be  a  revela- 
tion to  many  men,  how  much  stuff  can  be  grown  on  the 
ground  that  a  well  will  moisten.  It  ought  to  be  a  glorious 
year  for  well-borers  and  casing- makers,  for  windmill  men 
and  vapor-engine  builders,  for  horse-power  and  current- 
wheel  manufacturers,  and  for  deep  and  shallow  pumps  of 
all  good  and  effective  patterns.  And  it  is  a  comforting 
reflection  that  the  more  business  all  these  men  honestly 
and  conscientiously  do  the  greater  will  be  the  prosperity 
and  comfort  of  the  people  right  in  the  face  of  a  dry  and 
dismal  year. 

Third.  There  should  be  immediately  made  generally 
known  what  crops  will  yield  best  results  for  different  uses 
during  a  quick  summer's  growth.  How  shall  these  crops 
be  sown  or  planted  ?  How  shall  they  be  harvested  and 
fed?  On  this  feature  of  the  situation  we  propose  to  do 
our  best  work  with  the  experience  of  nearly  a'quarter  of  a 
century  in  this  region,  and  we  shall  welcome  aid  from 
every  quarter.  In  this  matter  there  will  be  no  considera- 
tion so  impressive  as  that  the  things  urged  have  actually 
been  done.  Therefore  we  want  to  hear  from  every  reader 
who  has  grown  a  summer  crop  satisfactorily  to  furnish  a 
brief  account  of  the  nature  of  the  crop,  how  he  grew  it, 
and  what  use  he  made  of  it.  Let  us  know,  too,  where 
seeds  of  such  plants  can  be  obtained.  If  our  seedsmen 
would  now  make  a  special  feature  of  seeds  of  the  kinds 
indicated,  we  believe  they  would  do  themselves  and  the 
public  a  great  benefit. 

And  now  let  us  all  take  hold  together  to  pull  each  other 
through  a  dry  year.  If  it  rains  so  hard  that  we  shall  all 
have  to  run  in  out  of  the  wet,  so  much  the  better.  We 
shall  all  have  felt  the  thrill  of  energetic  co-operative  ef- 
fort toward  specific  and  desirable  purposes;  and  if  Cali- 
fornia farmers  could  only  possess  themselves  of  that, 
neither  dry  years  nor  other  adverse  affairs  could  prevail 
against  them. 

J.  D.  Cunningham  of  Marietta,  Georgia,  one  of  the 
Cunningham  Bros.,  who  have  upward  of  110,000  fruit 
trees  in  six  orchards,  writes  as  follows:  "  California  fruit- 
growers should  reap  a  rich  harvest  this  season,  as  the 
freeze  of  last  night  undoubtedly  destroyed  our  peach  and 
plum  crop."  This  is  the  fearful  March  weather  of  which 
extended  telegraphic  reports  were  given  in  last  week's 
Bubal.   

According  to  the  London  Caterer  it  is  estimated  that 
the  fruit  imported  annually  into  the  United  Kingdom  costs 
the  country  $60,000,000. 
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From  an  Independent  Standpoint. 

The  Coxey  movement  is  developing  unexpected  vitality. 
The  original  division,  with  Coxey  and  Carl  Browne  in 
command,  has  more  than  doubled  its  numbers  in  a  week's 
march,  and  is  now  at  Pittsburg.  The  other  division, 
which  left  Los  Angeles  three  weeks  ago  and  which,  at  the 
time  of  last  week's  report,  was  stranded  in  a  Texan  desert, 
has  gotten  as  far  as  Arkansas  and  is  gaining  accessions  to 
its  ranks.  Encouraged  by  this  success,  new  companies  are 
springing  up  all  over  the  country.  A  second  division,  of 
125  men,  left  Los  Angeles  on  Monday,  and  a  division  600 
strong  left  San  Francisco  on  Tuesday  of  this  week.  These 
several  divisions  expect  to  meet  at  Washington  about 
May  1st,  and  it  really  looks  as  if  they  would  make  a  crowd 
formidable  in  its  numbers.  Coxey  declares  that  the  army 
will  camp  before  Washington  250,000  strong,  while  dis- 
passionate judges  admit  that  perhaps  one-fourth  of  that 
number  may  get  there. 

As  this  curious  army  increases  in  numbers  it  improves 
in  quality.  The  pioneers  in  the  movement,  both  in  Cali- 
fornia and  Ohio,  were  mere  tramps,  but  the  recruits  are  of 
better  character.  A  good  number  of  respectable  farm  la- 
borers and  mechanics  have  joined  Coxey;  and  of  the  com- 
pany which  left  Los  Angeles  on  Monday  about  twenty 
per  cent  were  heads  of  families,  and  nearly  all  were  of  a 
respectable  sort.  The  accessions  to  the  first  California  de- 
tachment since  it  reached  Texas  are  said  to  be  superior  to 
the  original  rank  and  file.  At  various  points  in  the  East, 
unemployed  and  striking  mechanics  are  forming  into  com- 
panies and  will  join  the  forward  march  when  the  column 
reaches  them.  A  very  notable  fact  in  connection  with 
this  strange  movement  is  the  reception  accorded  the 
"  Oommonwealers  "  by  the  public.  In  many  places  they 
are  entertained  as  public  guests,  and  everywhere  they  are 
liberally  provided  for.  The  novelty  of  the  thing  must 
largely  account  for  this,  but  when  reduced  to  the  last 
analysis,  there  appears  an  element  of  sympathy  for  the 
movement  in  spite  of  its  absurdity. 

In  a  statement  put  forth  by  "  General  "  Coxey  we  have 
a  fuller  explanation  of  the  purposes  of  the  "  army  "  than 
we  were  able  to  give  last  week.  Coxey,  it  appears,  is  a 
man  of  some  property,  who  believes  that  the  prevailing 
hard  times  are  due  to  contraction  of  the  currency;  and 
who  further  believes  that  no  possible  harm  can  come  of 
an  indefinite  inflation  of  the  currency.  He  wants  a  law 
authorizing  every  municipal  corporation  in  the  country  to 
issue  or  receive  paper  money  up  to  one-half  of  the  value 
of  the  taxable  property  it  contains.  This  money  he  pro- 
poses that  the  municipal  authorities  shall  spend  in  the 
employment  of  labor  upon  public  works.  As  only  Con- 
gress can  enact  the  laws  necessary  to  carry  out  this 
scheme,  he  proposes  that  the  unemployed  shall  march  to 
Washington  and  demand  relief.  "  A  quarter  of  a  million 
men  clamoring  for  work,"  he  says,  "  is  a  petition  that  can- 
not be  thrown  into  the  waste-basket." 

Of  course,  the  folly  of  all  this  is  beyond  words.  The 
march  to  Washington  is  a  crazy  movement  in  support  of 
a  crazy  scheme;  and  yet  as  we  see  in  the  incidents  of  the 
movement  above  outlined,  it  has  a  definite  and  increasing 
strength  and  commands  a  species  of  sympathy  from  the 
public.  It  is  easy  to  denounce  and  to  rail  and  to  threaten, 
but  it  is  better  worth  while  to  inquire  into  the  sources  of 
this  strength  and  sympathy;  and  to  the  Rural  it  appears 
not  unlikely  that  they  will  be  found  to  lie  in  the  hardship 
and  injustice  of  a  financial  system  against  which  the 
Commonwealers  are  in  an  instinctive  though  grotesque 
revolt.   

Hawaii  again  commands  public  attention  on  the 
basis  of  two  reports  which  have  become  current  during 
the  past  week.  The  first  is  to  the  effect  that  a  scheme 
is  on  foot  to  restore  the  Queen  with  the  help  of  the 
British  Government.  The  plan,  it  is  said,  is  to  have 
Liliuokalani  proclaim  her  sovereignty  and  then  to  proceed 
to  the  British  Legation,  immediately  across  the  street  from 
the  palace  in  which  she  now  resides,  and  there  apply  for 
protection  on  the  pretense  that  her  life  is  in  danger.  Mr. 
Woodhouse,  the  British  Minister,  will  recognize  her  as 
Queen,  and  give  her  the  protection  she  desires.  This  story 
does  not  seem  in  itself  unreasonable  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  the  consummation  proposed  is  one  that  would 
be  very  agreeable  to  both  parties.  That  England  has  kept 
hands  off  during  the  confusions  of  the  past  year  is  due, 
not  to  indifference,  but  to  unwillingness  to  come  into  dis- 
cordant relations  with  the  United  States;  and  if  a  way 
should  offer  itself  by  which  she  might  easily  and  naturally 
slip  into  the  protectorate  of  the  island  kingdom,  it  would 
without  doubt  be  accepted  gladly.  Our  Government  takes 
this  report  seriously  and  has  dispatched  Admiral  Walker 
to  Honolulu  to  take  command  of  the  American  fleet. 
Secretary  Gresham,  when  asked  the  motive  for  the  Walker 
order,  replied  that  dispatches  had  been  received  from 


Minister  Willis,  which  it  was  not  considered  expedient  to 
send  to  Congress,  indicating  that  an  outbreak  might  occur 
in  Honolulu  at  any  time  which  would  require  the  presence 
of  a  cool,  shrewd  and  determined  man  to  look  after  the  in- 
terests of  the  United  States.  Of  course,  there  is  not  the 
smallest  chance  for  the  success  of  any  scheme  of  British 
dominion  over  the  islands;  and  yet,  in  view  of  our  vascil- 
lating  course,  it  would  not  be  surprising  if  the  British 
authorities  should  cherish  hopes  in  that  regard.  Judged 
by  British  anologies,  it  must  look  as  if  a  Government  so 
whimsical  and  uncertain  as  ours  has  appeared  in  this 
whole  Hawaiian  business,  must  lack  strength  to  enforce 
a  policy  of  resistance  no  matter  how  aggressive  the  British 
policy  might  be.  To  reason  in  this  way,  however,  is  to  be 
forgetful  of  the  essential  character  of  the  American  people. 
Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  a  movement  on  the  part 
of  England  to  take  a  hand  in  the  Hawaiian  matter  would 
rouse  the  country  to  united  councils  and  to  arms;  and 
England  would  have  to  back  down. 


Another  report  is  to  the  effect  that  the  Hawaiian  royal- 
ists, including  the  ex- Queen,  see  the  folly  of  further  at- 
tempts at  restoration,  and  that  a  new  appeal  for  annexa- 
tion to  the  United  States  is  about  to  be  made,  this  time  by 
the  royalist  faction.  They  will,  it  is  reported,  ignore  the 
Provisional  Government  and  despatch  an  embassy  to 
Washington  on  their  own  account.  The  details  of  the 
proposition  include  a  life  pension  of  $20,000  a  year  for 
Liliuokalani.  This  allowance,  it  will  be  remembered,  is 
identical  with  the  provisionary  arrangement  for  the  Queen 
in  the  original  treaty  of  annexation  formulated  by  Presi- 
dent Harrison  and  the  envoys  of  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment, and  quashed  by  President  Cleveland.  This  story 
seems  very  reasonable.  If  Liliuokalani  and  her  advisers 
have  any  sense,  they  must  see  that  the  days  of  opera- 
bouffe  royalty  in  Hawaii  are  past,  and  it  doesn't  require 
much  of  a  business  head  to  see  the  advantages  of  a  recog- 
nized position  as  Queen-dowager  with  an  assured  income 
as  compared  with  the  status  of  a  hopeless  claimant  with- 
out resources.  As  we  have  said  before,  it  seems  to  us  in- 
evitable (whether  or  not  it  be  deemed  desirable)  that  the 
islands  will  in  the  end  fall  into  some  permanent  political 
connection  with  the  United  States;  and  since  it  is  bound 
to  come,  the  sooner  perhaps  the  better. 


The  movement  set  on  foot  by  the  San  Jose  Grange  for 
the  amendment  of  the  public  school  system  of  Santa  Clara 
county  in  the  line  of  greater  practicality  is  to  be  doubly 
commended,  for  it  proposes  not  only  a  wholesome  reform 
but  goes  about  it  in  the  right  way.  Reformers  are  usually 
very  earnest  and  aggressive  persons,  and  such  is  the  qual- 
ity of  their  zeal  that  very  often  in  the  attempt  to  build  up 
they  begin  by  tearing  down.  The  San  Jose  grangers  have 
not  followed  this  mistaken  course.  They  do  not  propose 
to  uproot  or  starve  the  present  school  system;  they  do  not 
call  the  directors  of  the  system  or  the  teachers  of  the 
schools  by  harsh  names;  they  have  not  lost  their  tempers 
nor  their  heads.  The  scholastic  efficiency  of  the  schools  is 
admitted;  the  value  of  the  organization  is  understood;  there 
is  no  wish  to  destroy  the  one  or  the  other.  What  is  de- 
manded is  that  manual  training  shall  be  added  to  the 
school  course;  that  is,  that  their  children  shall  not  only  be 
taught  what  is  in  the  school  books,  but  that  they  shall  be 
taught  how  to  use  tools,  how  to  work  in  the  soil,  how  to 
work  in  wood,  how  to  work  in  iron,  etc.  The  motive  is  to 
direct  the  minds  of  children  toward  practical  things, 
to  show  them  how  to  work  with  their  hands,  and  to  give 
them  a  taste  for  it,  to  the  end  that  when  school  days  are 
past  they  will  have  capacity  and  willingness  to  take  up 
some  industrial  calling.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  more  help- 
less creature  on  earth  than  the  average  public  school 
graduate  whose  mind  is  filled  with  lofty  but  impracticable 
ideas,  and  whose  tastes  have  been  turned  away  from 
wholesome  labor.  It  is  from  such  material,  very  largely, 
that  the  ranks  of  the  incompetent,  the  hopeless  and  the 
desperate  are  recruited.  How  infinitely  better  would  be  a 
school  course  giving  each  individual  graduate  a  practical 
skill  and  a  discipline  in  labor  to  serve  him  for  a  support 
through  life !   

The  action  of  the  Legislature  looking  toward  re- 
moval of  the  seat  of  State  Government  from  Sacramento 
to  San  Jose  has  been  undone  by  the  courts.  A  suit 
brought  to  test  the  legality  of  the  legislative  act  in  the 
matter  was  decided  adversely  to  the  cause  of  removal 
some  months  ago  by  Judge  W.  H.  Grant  of  the  Yolo  dis- 
trict; and  within  the  past  week  this  judgment  has  been 
affirmed  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

Of  course,  the  question  having  once  been  raised  will  not 
easily  be  put  down,  but  it  will  now  come  before  the  Legis- 
lature upon  its  merits  and  free  from  the  elements  of  levity 
which  discredited  the  former  proceeding.  The  Constitu- 
tion provides  a  way;  the  courts  havo  passed  upon  it;  and 
if  the  people  want  a  change  they  may  have  it  by  instruct- 


ing their  representatives  to  that  end.  In  the  doings  of 
last  year,  in  this  connection,  a  prominent  feature  in  the 
current  talk  was  an  offer  of  something  like  a  million 
dollars  for  the  duplication  on  the  proposed  new 
location  of  buildings  owned  by  the  State  at  Sac- 
ramento; and  it  goes  almost  without  saying  that  this 
offer  ought  not  to  be  considered.  In  a  matter  so  vastly 
important  as  the  location  of  the  Beat  of  Government, 
nothing  should  be  regarded  save  the  merits  of  the  propo- 
sition; and  it  would  be  a  standing  discredit  to  California 
if  a  bonus  should  have  any  share  in  determining  such  a 
question. 

Unquestionably,  San  Jose  has  advantages  over  Sacra- 
mento in  its  cooler  summer  climate,  but  Sacramento  has 
the  traditional  nine  points  of  advantage  involved  in  actual 
possession;  it  has,  furthermore,  valuable  State  buildings, 
and  it  is,  in  some  sense,  nearer  the  center  of  the  State. 
On  the  whole,  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  the  pro- 
posed removal  will  be  effected.  Just  why  either  Sacra- 
mento or  San  Jose  Bhould  care  anything  about  the  matter 
is  beyond  the  judgment  of  thoughtful  men.  A  State 
capital  never  yet  made  an  important  city,  and  probably 
never  will.  San  Jose  is  well  off  without  the  capital;  and 
if  it  should  be  removed,  Sacramento  will  not  suffer  from 
the  change. 

The  President  has  vetoed  the  seigniorage  bill  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  contrary  to  the  line  of  financial  policy 
implied  in  the  repeal  bill  of  last  year,  that  it  would  reduce 
the  security  for  out-standing  silver  certificates,  and  because 
in  his  judgment  it  is  unwise  to  base  a  further  issue  of  sil- 
ver currency  upon  the  present  small  gold  reserve.  He 
thinks  financial  conditions  are  improving  as  a  result  of 
the  repeal  law.  He  says  nothing  about  reorganization  of 
our  national  finances.  The  veto,  naturally,  is  unsat- 
isfactory to  those  who  believe  an  increase  in  the  volume 
of  our  national  currency  essential  to  the  public  welfare; 
and  so  bitter  is  the  feeling  among  Southern  and  Western 
Democrats  that  extreme  men  among  them  are  talking  of 
breaking  away  from  the  pany  organization.  The  plan,  so 
far  as  it  has  been  formulated,  contemplates  a  political  alli- 
ance of  Southern  and  Western  silver  men  in  the  form  of 
a  new  national  party.  As  yet  this  suggestion  has  not  got- 
ten beyond  the  stage  of  talk,  and  no  man  of  commanding 
position  has  taken  any  part  in  it.  But  it  is  an  idea  of  great 
potentiality,  and  the  Rural  would  not  be  surprised  to  see 
it  take  definite  form;  and  if  it  does,  it  will  knock  out  all 
political  calculations  based  on  the  old  order  of  things. 

While  there  is  no  real  prospect  of  passing  the  seignior- 
age bill  over  the  President's  veto,  a  formal  effort  to  do  it 
will  be  made  during  the  current  week. 

The  Wilson  tariff  bill  is  at  last  in  the  hands  of  the 
Senate,  having  been  reported  from  the  finance  committee 
on  Monday  of  this  week.  Chairman  Voorhies,  who  is  to 
be  the  leader  on  the  Democratic  side,  accompanied  the  re- 
port with  a  speech,  in  which  he  said  that  his  only  criticism 
of  the  measure  was  that  it  did  not  go  far  enough  in  the 
work  of  destroying  the  protective  tariff  system.  It  was  his 
hope  that  the  measure  of  reform  involved  in  this  bill  would 
be  the  beginning  of  a  revolution  whose  final  effect  would 
be  the  destruction  of  the  whole  principle  of  protection  by 
means  of  tariff  laws.  The  measure  is  now  subject  to 
amendment  and  debate,  and  the  contest  promises  to  be 
one  of  the  most  notable  and  brilliant  in  the  history  of 
Congressional  legislation. 


Returned  from  Washington. 

Hon.  Thos.  McConnell  of  Elk  Grove,  Sacramento 
county,  who  went  to  Washington  City  some  weeks  ago  as 
the  special  representative  of  the  California  sheep  and  wool 
interest,  returned  on  Wednesday,  and  on  Thursday  was  a 
very  welcome  visitor  at  the  Rural  office.  The  National 
Wool- Growers'  Association  met  in  Washington  shortly 
after  Mr.  McConnelFs  arrival,  and  himself  and  two  others 
were  named  as  a  committee  representing  that  body  to  ap- 
pear before  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate  (having 
the  Wilson  bill  in  charge)  and  present  facts  and  arguments 
from  the  wool-growers'  point  of  view.  But  the  committee 
declined  to  receive  them.  It  was  a  case  where  the  poli- 
tician and  not  the  producer  was  supreme.  Although  unable 
to  do  anything  In  a  formal  way,  Mr.  McConnell  was  not 
idle.  He  met  a  great  many  Senators,  presented  to  them 
the  facts  of  the  wool  industry  as  we  know  them  in  Califor- 
nia, and  he  says,  "  if  there  are  not  a  good  many  liars  in  the 
Senate,"  the  free  wool  part  of  the  Wilson  bill  will  not  be- 
come a  law.  Mr.  McConnell  declares  it  to  be  his  judgment 
that  the  whole  measure  will  be  amended  in  a  way  to  wholly 
alter  its  character,  or  that  it  will  fail.  Like  a  true  Califor- 
fornian,  Mr.  McConnell  is  glad  to  get  home. 

Another  Callfornian  just  returned  from  a  similar  errand 
Is  Mr.  George  Ohleyer,  of  Yuba  City.  His  mission  was  in 
connection  with  appropriations  for  the  improvement  of 
Yuba  and  Feather  rivers.  We  found,  he  said,  in  talking 
with  the  editor  of  the  Rural,  an  empty  treasury,  and 
that,  of  course,  made  it  uphill  work.  An  average  appro- 
priation bill  for  river  and  harbor  work  is  twenty-five 
millions;  but  It  is  understood  that  Mr.  Cleveland  will  veto 
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any  bill  which  calls  for  more  than  nine  millions,  therefore 
works  everywhere  had  to  be  cut.  The  California  repre- 
sentatives were  very  politely  received  and  respectful  atten- 
tion given  to  a  fnll  statement  of  the  conditions  which  pre- 
vail here  relative  to  interior  navigable  waters.  Mr.  Ohleyer 
left  Washington  with  the  hope  of  getting  $75,000  as  an 
outside  figure  for  the  northern  valley  rivers;  and  he  was 
delighted  to  learn  by  last  Friday's  dispatches  that  the  com- 
mittee  had  allowed  fifteen  in  addition,  or  an  award  of 
$90,000  Under  the  circumstances,  this  is  really  a  gen- 
erous allowance.  Following  is  the  award  for  the  rivers  of 
Central  California  : 

For  improving  the  Sacramento  and  Feather  rivers,  California,  and 
continuing  the  improvement  of  the  Yuba  river,  near  and  above 
Marysville,  and  of  the  Bear  river,  $90,000,  of  which  $10,000,  or  as 
much  as  need  be,  shall  be  expended  in  snagging  and  other  work 
between  Tehama  and  Redding,  on  the  Sacramento  river.  In  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Secretary  of  War  $10,000  may  be  used  in  making  a 
cut-ofT  to  avoid  Shanghai  bend,  provided  that  no  money  shall  be  ex- 
pended in  making  the  said  cut-ofi  until  the  right  of  way  shall  be  con- 
veyed to  the  United  Slates,  free  of  charge.  For  improving  the  San 
Joaquin  river  and  for  making  a  cut-off  at  Twenty  one-Mile  slough; 
and  also,  if  the  Secretary  of  War  deems  it  beneficial  to  navigation, 
the  making  of  a  double  cut-eff  beginning  at  Mormon  slough,  im- 
mediately above  its  junction  with  Stockton  channel,  thence  across  the 
same,  entering  the  San  Joaquin  river  immediately  below  the  junction 
of  Stockton  channel;  for  continuing  these  improvements  $40,000,  of 
which  as  much  as  $to,ooo  shall  be  used  in  snagging  and  other  work 
in  aid  of  navigation  on  the  San  Joaquin  river,  including  the  Tuolumne 
river  and  other  tributaries  above  the  city  of  Stockton,  provided  that 
no  money  shall  be  expended  in  making  the  said  cut-tff  until  the 
right  of  way  has  been  conveyed  to  the  United  States  free  of  charge. 

On  his  way  home  Mr.  Ohleyer  saw  something  of  West- 
ern Pennsylvania  and  spent  several  days  in  Central  Ohio. 
Times  are  infinitely  worse  there  than  here,  he  says;  that 
as  a  matter  of  fact  Californians  don't  know  what  hard 
times  are.   ^^^^ 

Rainfall  and  Temperature. 

The  following  data  for  the  weekending  5A.M.  Wed- 
nesday, April  4,  1894,  are  from  official  sources,  and  are 
furnished  by  the  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau  expressly  for  the 
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*  To  March  3Ut.   No  further  reports.  Station  dibcoutinued. 

California's  Growing  Crops. 

Dispatches  to  the  Associated  Press. 

Maktine/.,  April  3. — The  crop  outlook  for  this  section  is  fair. 
Although  the  farmers  complain  of  lack  of  rain,  the  fruit  crop  will 
undoubtedly  be  large.  It  is  reported  that  crops  in  the  eastern  end 
of  the  county  are  fair,  but  more  rain  is  needed.  The  outlook  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  county  is  bad,  owing  to  the  lack  of  rain,  followed 
by  this  spell  of  warm  weather,  causing  the  grain  to  dry  up. 

Stockton,  April  3. — The  crop  outlook  in  San  Joaquin  county  is 
favorable  for  a  large  yield,  and  as  the  acreage  is  greater  than  last  year 
by  10,000  acres,  the  harvest  should  be  much  larger.  Crops  are  not 
suffering  for  rain  and  a  fall  of  from  half  to  one  inch  any  time  this 
month  will  insure  a  big  crop,  except  on  the  west  side  of  the  river, 
where  the  fields  are  pretty  dry.  The  islands  never  premised  S3 
well.    The  total  acreage  this  year  in  this  county  is  290,000  acres. 

Modesto,  April  3.— On  the  sandy  land  south  of  Tuolumne  river, 
in  this  county,  cereals  are  backward,  but  have  a  better  stand  than  for 
three  years  past,  and  with  a  good  rain  within  ten  days  the  yield  will 
be  large.  In  the  eastern  portion  of  the  county  prospects  are  good  for 
average  crops  without  rain.  On  the  west  side  of  the  San  Joaquin 
river  the  yield  will  be  light,  and  without  rains  will  be  a  failure.  The 
average  yield  for  Stanislaus  county  is  125,000  tons. 

Hanford,  April  3. — The  late  frosts  and  winds  have  dimaged  the 
apricot  crop  fully  75  per  cent,  while  the  peach  crop  has  been  injured 
perhaps  30  per  cent.  Other  fruits  will  give  an  average  yield.  Wheat 
and  barley  are  in  need  of  rain,  owing  to  the  prevailing  cold  weather. 
Snow  is  melting  slowly  in  the  mountains  and  water  for  irrigation  is 
short.  If  warm  weather  or  April  showers  come  soon  the  grain  crop 
will  be  an  average  one. 

Cavucos,  April  3.  —  Dairying  is  the  principal  interest  here  and  hut 
little  farming  is  done  beyond  raising  feed  for  stock.  Green  feed  is 
short  so  far  because  of  the  lack  of  rain  during  March,  but  with  liberal 
April  showers  green  feed  will  make  about  three  quarters  of  an  aver- 
age. The  dairy  season  otherwise  will  fail,  as  feed  will  be  less  than 
half. 

Petaluma,  April  3.— The  crop  prospects  are  unusually  fine  in  this 
region.  Much  grain  has  been  sown  and  in  many  fields  it  is  several 
inches  high.  Farmers  are  looking  forward  to  large  hay  and  potato 
crops.  Many  are  plowing  and  light  showers  are  hoped  for.  Fruit 
trees  of  all  kinds  ate  blooming  and  large  yields  are  expected.  Grazing 
on  the  surrounding  hills  is  gocd  and  the  stcck  is  in  fine  condition. 

The  crop  prospects  in  Napa  county  are  excellent.  The  dry  weather 
which  has  prevailed  for  three  weeks  past  has  left  the  crust  of  the  earth 
a  little  dry  and  grain  would  profit  by  showers,  but  if  they  come  a  little 
later  a  crop  is  assured.  All  kinds  of  fruit  give  promise  of  a  fine  yield. 
Fruit  men  are  very  confident.  Vines  are  not  far  enough  advanced  in 
growth  to  show  what  the  prospect  is  lor  grapes. 

St.  Helena,  April  3. — Crops  of  all  kinds  are  looking  well  in  this 
part  of  the  country.  Grain  is  up  and  doing  nic  -ly.  Riin  now  would 
do  good,  but  nothing  i=  suffering  as  yet.  The  prospects  for  crops  at 
this  writing  cnul  1  not  be  better.  The  country  is  looking  lovely  and 
the  weather  U  perfect. 

Woodland,  April  3  — The  prevailing  north  winds  and  the  absence 
of  late  rains  have  c  lused  wheat  crops  to  be  backward  on  the  higher 
lands.    In  the  adobe  regions  there  is  every  prospect  of  a  heavy  yield. 


Growing  grain  looks  bright  and  healthy,  and,  with  occasional  spring 
showers,  will  produce  a  bountiful  harvest.  In  the  tule  regions  the 
yield  will  be  enormous.  The  acreage  planted  in  barley  is  larger  than 
usual,  and  the  indications  are  favorable  for  a  heavy  production  of  this 
cereal. 

Auburn,  April  3. — The  prospects  were  never  better  for  big  crops 
of  cherries,  peaches,  apples  and  pears.  There  will  be  a  light  yield  of 
apricots.  The  peach  crop,  barring  some  unforseen  disaster,  will  be 
enormous.  A  very  large  acreage  of  fruit  trees  comes  into  bearing 
this  year.  The  grain  outlook  in  the  lower  end  of  the  county  promises 
fair,  but  rain  is  needed. 

Marysville,  April  3. — The  outlook  for  cereals  within  a  radius  of 
20  miles  was  never  better  than  at  present.  Winter-sown  grain  could 
stand  about  a  quarter  or  half  an  inch  of  rain  and  not  be  injured. 
Farmers  are  highly  pleased  at  the  prospects  of  a  good  yield  in  wheat 
and  barley,  but  grow  rather  glum  in  contemplation  of  the  prospective 
price.  Orchards  give  every  evidence  of  abundant  crops.  For  this 
crop  the  indications  point  to  good  prices,  and  growers  are  corre- 
spondingly happy. 

Gilroy,  April  3. — Unless  rain  falls  very  soon  it  is  said  that  not 
more  than  half  a  crop  will  be  realized.  Although  farmers  are  com- 
plaining, wheat  and  barley  fields  have  not  seemed  thus  far  to  have 
suffered  from  the  want  of  moisture.  The  orchards  are  in  prime  con- 
dition, and  big  returns  may  be  expected. 

Los  Angeles,  April  3. — Crop  reports  from  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  Los  Angeles  are  anything  but  encouraging.  A  copious  rainfall 
within  the  next  seven  days  is  the  ranchers'  only  hope.  F'rom  the 
effects  of  the  continued  warm,  dry  and  windy  weather  late-sown  grain 
is  already  stunted  almost  beyond  recovery,  and  in  many  localities  will 
be  worthless  to  cut  even  for  forage.  With  rain  during  the  coming 
week  early-sown  grain  will  recover  somewhat.  Though  the  crop  is 
already  a  partial  failure,  early  rains  will  insure  a  profitable  though  de- 
creased yield.  Early-sown  bar'ey  and  oats  are  already  heading, 
though  but  a  few  inches  high,  and  many  fields  are  turning  yellow.  A 
great  deal  of  barley  will  be  cut  for  hay.  Near  the  ocean,  however, 
many  barley  fields  have  been  wonderfully  improved  by  heavy  fogs 
during  the  past  two  weeks.  The  crop  is  setting  well,  but  on  account 
of  the  continued  dry  weather  irrigation  has  already  begun,  nearly  two 
months  earlier  than  usual.    The  streams  are  very  low. 

Pasadena,  April  3. — Barley  and  wheat,  the  principal  crops  here, 
are  now  maturing  very  poorly,  owing  to  lack  of  rain.  The  grain  is 
from  eight  inches  to  a  foot  high,  and  is  badly  burned  by  the  sun. 
Alfalfa  grown  on  marsh  land  is  not  so  seriously  affected.  Rain  within 
the  next  week  wculd  result  in  a  vast  amount  of  benefit  and  would 
save  from  loss  much  barley  and  wheat. 

San  Bernardino,  April  3 — The  grain  crop  in  this  county,  ex- 
cept on  moist  lands,  and  in  a  few  minor  localities,  has  been  nearly 
destroyed  by  the  continued  dry  weather.  A  large  acreage  will  not  be 
even  profitable  to  cut  for  hay.  Peaches,  apples  and  other  deciduous 
fruits  promise  well  for  the  coming  season.  Late  frosts  have  done 
little  or  no  damage,  as  the  season  is  a  month  later  than  usual. 
Orange  trees  are  not  even  in  bloom. 

Santa  Barbara,  April  3. — Barley  in  Santa  Birbara  county  is 
suffering  for  rain,  and  feed  is  very  short.  Only  six  inches  of  rain,  or 
one-third  the  usual  fall,  is  recorded  for  the  season.  On  the  islands, 
where  there  are  thousands  of  sheep,  the  feed  is  better,  but  rain  is 
greatly  needed.  Fruit  prospects  are  good.  The  dryness  of  the  sea- 
son may  cause  a  short  crop,  but  what  there  is  of  it  will  be  excellent. 
For  late  barley  the  outlook  is  better. 

Redlands,  April  3. — Of  citrus  fruits  a  good  crop  is  being  har- 
vested, with  a  great  increase  of  acreage  for  the  coming  season.  De- 
ciduous fruits  have  excellent  prospects,  and  there  will  be  an  increased 
production  of  apples  and  cherries  in  the  mountains.  Hay  and  grain 
in  the  lower  valleys  will  be  half  a  crop.  At  higher  altitudes,  barley 
and  hay  promise  better,  with  increased  acreage.  The  rainfall  is  nine 
and  a  quarter  inches,  or  only  about  half  the  usual  fall. 

San  Jose,  April  3.— Orchards  in  this  section  are  in  good  condi- 
tion, and  with  the  usual  rains  this  month  the  prospect  for  average 
crops  is  good.    There  is  very  little  grain  farming  hereabouts. 


Meeting  of  the  State  Horticultural  Sooiety. 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  State  Horticultural 
Society  was  held  In  the  Board  rooms  on  Friday  afternoon, 
March  30th.  The  attendance  was  about  as  usual,  and 
there  were  several  visitors  from  the  East  and  Canada  who 
seemed  Interested  in  the  proceedings. 

Cost  of  Producing  Fruit:  This  was  one  of  the  set 
topics  for  discussion,  in  which  Mr.  B.  N.  Rowley  had  been 
named  as  the  leader.    His  paper  was  as  follows  : 

This  is  a  problem  that  but  few  of  our  fruit-growers  have  solved  to 
their  entire  satisfaction.  The  cost  of  producing  fruit  can  be  arrived 
at  by  the  same  method  employed  by  storekeepers  and  manufacturers 
in  ascertaining  the  cost  of  their  goods,  which  is  by  keeping  a  set  of 
books  and  observing  the  following  rule  :  Debit  whatever  costs  value, 
or  the  thing  received.  Credit  whatever  produces  value,  or  the  thing 
parted  with. 

How  long  could  a  merchant  continue  his  business  without  keeping 
a  set  of  books,  from  which  to  gain  a  positive  knowledge  as  to  the  cost 
of  his  goods  and  the  condition  of  his  business?  Take  for  example  the 
ret  lil  grocery  business.  The  grocer  who  sells  for  cash  and  pays  a 
low  rent,  running  his  business  under  a  small  expense,  finds  that  it 
costs  him  from  10  to  12  cents  to  sell  one  dollar's  worth  ol  goods.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  fancy  grocer  located  on  a  fashionable  street  pays  a 
high  rent,  does  a  credit  business  and  keeps  three  or  four  high-salaried 
men  driving  about  taking  orders.  This  style  of  business  requires  a 
large  number  of  wagons  to  deliver  the  daily  orders,  and  this  grocer 
finds  that  it  costs  him  upward  of  18  cents  to  sell  one  dollar's  worth  of 
goods.  The  cost  of  selling  must  be  added  to  the  purchase  price, 
otherwise  the  dealer  will  shortly  find  himself  in  the  hands  of  the 
sheriff. 

There  is  no  good  reason  why  the  marketing  of  our  fruit  crop  could 
not  be  conducted  on  similar  lines.  Fruit  growers,  if  they  expect  to 
succeed,  must  follow  the  methods  of  other  successful  business  men. 
Books  of  account  should  be  kept,  from  which  the  costs  of  producing 
fruit  could  be  definitely  calculated.  Fruit-growers  should  be  able  to 
figure  correctly  the  cost  of  producing  all  varieties  of  fruit. 

I  have  often  heard  this  question  asked  and  answered  as  follows: 
What  good  will  it  do  me  to  know  what  my  fruit  costs,  when  I  am  com- 
pelled to  sell  at  the  market  price,  regardless  of  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion? I  cannot  see  how  book-keeping  will  change  the  market  price, 
hence  how  am  I  to  be  benefited? 

With  merchants  the  seller,  not  the  buyer,  fixes  the  price.  Why 
should  not  California  fruit  producers  become  merchants  to  this  ex- 
tent ?  Who  would  think  of  entering  the  store  and  naming  the  price 
at  which  the  storekeeper  should  sell  his  goods?  You  go  into  a  store 
and  ask  the  price;  if  it  suits  you,  you  make  the  purchase.  California 
fruit-growers  should  arrive  at  the  selling  price  of  their  fruits  by  the 
well-established  methods  employed  by  storekeepers. 

Keep  a  set  of  books,  and  charge  your  orchard  account  with  all 
actual  expenses  and  outlays  for  the  orchard,  and  credit  the  same  with 
the  sale  of  the  product.  The  orchard  shou'd  not  be  charged  with 
your  personal  expenses.  Interest  should  be  figured  at  current  rates 
on  the  actual  value  of  unimproved  lands  in  your  immediate  vicinity, 
with  cost  of  improvements  added. 

If  you  know  the  exact  cost  of  your  peaches,  apricots,  prunes,  figs, 
raisins,  eta ,  you  are  then  in  a  position  to  sell  to  the  first  buyer  who 
makes  you  a  profitable  offer.  If  you  do  not  choose  to  part  with  your 
fruit  at  a  time  when  you  can  realize  a  fair  profit,  you  should  then  and 
there  charge  the  fruit  to  yourself  at  the  price  offered  by  the  would-be 
buyer.  In  other  words,  you  should  become  the  purchaser  at  the  price 
you  refused.  Then  you  will  Mand  in  the  position  of  a  speculator  and 
take  the  speculator's  chances  of  the  ups  and  downs  of  the  market. 
If  you  make  a  loss  by  the  transaction,  do  not  charge  such  loss  to  your 
orchard  account,  but  charge  the  same  to  your  personal  account,  and 
consider  it  an  unfortunate  speculation.    Yourorchard  account  should 


show  the  original  profit  which  could  have  been  made  had  you  sold 
your  fruit  at  the  time  the  profitable  offer  was  made. 

The  cost  of  producing  fruit  necessarily  varies  with  different  growers 
in  the  same  locality  and  the  circumstances  governing  the  conditions 
which  surround  the  costs  of  production.  In  sections  where  little  or 
no  irrigation  is  needed,  or  where  water  for  irrigation  purposes  is  cheap 
and  the  fruit  can  be  cultivated  in  large  tracts — say  several  hundred 
acres  in  one  orchard — fruit  can  be  produced  under  these  conditions 
at  a  much  less  cost  than  it  is  possible  for  small  growers  to  produce  it 
in  orchards  of  20  or  40  acres  where  constant  and  expensive  irrigation 
is  required. 

The  future  success  of  fruit-growing  for  profit  in  California  will  de- 
pend rather  upon  the  low  cost  of  production  than  upon  the  high 
prices  at  which  the  fruit  can  be  sold. 

The  growers  should  study  improved  methods  and  try  if  possible  to 
lessen  the  cost  of  production.  The  merchants'  maxim  is:  "Goods 
well  bought  are  half  sold."  The  buyer  of  fruits  or  produce  is  by  the 
nature  of  his  occupation  a  "bear."  No  matter  what  the  price,  he  is 
constantly  looking  for  goods  at  a  lower  cost.  In  order  to  extend  his 
business  he  is  constantly  trying  to  undersell  his  competitors.  To  do 
this  he  is  obliged  to  drive  the  best  possible  bargain,  and  naturally 
seeks  the  lowest  market.  The  merchant's  business  is  buying  and 
selling,  and  he  has  no  particular  interest  in  the  producer's  welfare. 
In  order  to  meet  this  natural  "bear,"  the  producer  and  manufacturer 
of  fruits  should  know  the  exact  cost  of  his  goods  and  endeavor  to  sell 
them  at  a  profit. 

You  should  at  all  times  be  in  a  position  to  take  advantage  of  the 
conditions  as  they  exist  each  season,  regardless  of  what  your  neigh- 
bor may  do  or  what  he  is  trying  to  do.  The  cost  of  the  production 
of  fruits  differs  widely  in  different  parts  of  the  State,  so  must  the  sell- 
ing prices  differ. 

It  is  not  a  business  proposition  that  fruit,  no  matter  where  grown, 
can  be  produced  at  the  same  cost  and  can  be  sold  at  the  same  price. 
In  general  merchandizing,  you  will  find  as  many  prices  as  there  are 
sellers.  With  the  retail  trade  there  are  about  as  many  prices  for  the 
same  article  of  merchandise  as  there  are  stores  each  being  governed 
by  the  conditions  surrounding  the  case.  Yet  each  of  these  stores  does 
its  proportion  of  the  business  and  satisfies  Its  customers. 

Shrinkage  of  fresh  fruits  while  drying  is  a  very  important  matter 
with  the  producer.  This  will  vary  in  the  various  localities,  and  one 
season  will  not  run  like  another.  During  a  wet  season,  if  your 
prunes  run  to  large  sizes,  the  shrinkage  is  much  greater  than  during  a 
dry  season  with  the  fruit  running  to  small  sizes.  Under  the  latter 
condition,  one  pound  of  cured  prunes  may  be  made  from  two  pounds 
of  fresh,  while  under  the  former  it  requires  2%  or  ?V,,  and  frequently 
3  pounds  of  fresh  prunes  to  produce  one  pound  of  the  cured  fruit. 
This  variation  in  shrinkage  makes  a  wide  range  in  prices  for  green 
fruit.  Professional  dryers  often  make  fatal  mistakes  in  estimating  the 
shrinkage  of  fruit.  They  can  better  afford  to  pay  $50  a  ton  for  fresh 
fruit  to  dry  in  a  season  when  the  shrinkage  is  very  small  than  to  pay 
$25  or  $30  a  ton  when  shrinkage  is  excessive.  I  will  not  enter  upon 
the  details  regarding  the  cost  of  producing  fruit,  preferring  to  leave 
that  duty  for  the  growers  present  to  handle  as  they  may  think  proper 
during  the  general  discussion. 

Mr.  Bancroft  commended  the  suggestions  of  the  eisay, 
saying  that  it  was  a  matter  of  the  first  importance  to  the 
orchardist  that  he  should  know  the  cost  of  his  fruit.  He 
asked  what  had  become  of  the  blank  forms  for  the  use  of 
orchardists  once  gotten  out  by  the  board;  and  Mr.  Lelong 
answered  that  there  were  about  10,000  on  hand,  and  that 
they  could  be  bad  upon  application. 

Judge  Stabler  said  that  it  was  his  practice  to  keep  record 
of  receipts  and  expenditures  on  orchard  account.  They 
found  the  cost  of  everything  to  be  from  $40  to  $60  per  acre 
per  year— dependent  largely  upon  light  or  heavy  crop. 
This  estimate  included  picking,  drying,  and  every  form  of 
expense  during  the  year.  They  fonnd,  taking  one  year  with 
another,  that  the  average  receipts  amounted  to  about  $100 
per  acre.  He  had  heard  much  of  big  profits,  but  had  never 
been  able  to  make  them.  In  special  cases  they  might  oc- 
cur, but  It  was  not  wise  to  go  into  the  fruit  business  with 
expectations  based  on  such  reports.  He  doubted  If  any 
orchard  in  the  State,  taking  several  years  together,  made  a 
gross  yield  oi  more  than  $150  per  acre. 

Relative  Value  tf  California  and  Imported  Almonds: 
Mr.  A.  L.  Bancroft  of  the  committee  appointed  at  a  former 
meeting,  to  make  a  thorough  investigation  as  to  the  rela- 
tive value  of  California  and  imported  almonds,  in  reporting 
progress  made  a  short  statement  and  showed  the  following 
to  be  the  situation  at  the  present  time:  The  imported 
Terragona  almond  is  worth  to-day  in  the  New  York  mar- 
ket 12  cents.  Upon  the  basis  of  the  Terragona  being  worth 
12  cents  the  I.  X.L.  is  worth  16  8  cents,  the  Ne  Plus  Ultra 
18}  cents  and  the  Nonpariel  20  cents.  This  is  the  actual 
value  of  each  variety  as  shown  by  the  weight  of  kernel  in 
each,  all  of  course  being  at  the  same  place.  By  deducting 
two  cents  a  pound,  In  order  to  put  the  California  varieties 
alongside  of  the  Terragona  in  New  York,  it  would  make 
the  relative  value  of  onrs  here,  and  the  Terragona  there,  12, 
14  8,  16A  and  18  cents,  respectively. 

A  leading  commission  house  here  admitted  the  valne  of 
the  nuts,  but  said  that  they  could  not  get  for  them  East  a 
price  which  would  enable  them  to  pay  here  11,  12  and  13 
cents,  respectively.  They  wanted  them  at  about  10  cents 
for  each  of  the  three  varieties.  Putting  these  sets  of  figures 
side  by  side,  this  is  the  way  they  look: 

Actual  relative  value   12       16.8       ii%  20 

Deduct  cost  of  placing  the  California  va- 
rieties in  New  York  alongide  of  the 

Terragonas,  and  they  stand   12       14.8      16%  18 

We  can't  get   11         la  13 

But  must  take   ro         10  Ie 

Which  is  a  discrimination  against  our 

product  of   4-8       6J4  8 

This  is  because  the  actual  value  of  our  product  is  not 
known  and  realized. 

It  will  be  the  work  of  the  society  to  see  that  these  facts 
are  placed  before  the  dealers  and  consumers  in  such  a  way 
that  they  cannot  be  ignored,  and  when  this  Is  done  Cali- 
fornia should  be  able  to  sell  her  products  for  what  they  are 
really  worth. 

Orchard  Labor;  Wages,  Hours  of  Work  and  Condi- 
ditions  of  Living :  Mr.  A.  L.  Bancroft  opened  the  dis- 
cussion on  this  subject  with  a  statement  of  the  situation  in 
his  county  of  Contra  Costa.  Money,  he  said,  is  worth 
more  than  it  used  to  be,  in  the  sense  that  it  will  buy 
more  than  formerly,  and  labor,  like  all  other  commodities, 
has  been  affected.  The  cut  with  us,  he  said,  has  averaged 
about  25  per  cent — that  is,  where  formerly  we  paid  one 
dollar  with  board  for  day  labor,  we  now  pay  seventy-five 
cents;  and  where  we  paid  $20  per  month  with  board  we 
now  pay  $15.  These  rates  were  for  new  men;  in  most 
cases  old  and  faithful  employees  being  paid  at  rates  here- 
tofore ruling;  at  least  that  was  the  fact  in  his  own  case. 
He  had  heard  of  a  gang  of  Japs  in  Santa  Clara  county 
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working  for  50  cents  per  day  and  boarding  themselves. 
He  thought  that  hereafter  we  should  be  on  approximately 
the  Eastern  basis.  There  engagements  were  usually  made 
by  the  year  at  about  $13  per  month,  the  men  living  with 
the  family  of  the  employer. 

Referring  to  the  difference  between  the  systems  of  lodg- 
ing and  boarding  hired  men  in  the  East  and  in  California, 
Mr.  Bancroft  said  that  the  conditions  here  were  not  as 
good  as  might  be  wished.  In  his  own  case,  a  bunk  house 
and  eating  room  for  the  use  of  the  men  were  provided; 
but  he  would  admit  that  there  was  very  little  in  the  way  of 
homeliness  about  it.  The  system  is  not  as  be  would  like 
to  have  it,  but  he  didn't  know  just  how  to  improve  it. 

As  to  hours  of  labor,  Mr.  Bancroft  said  that  the  rising 
bell  rang  at  5  o'clock;  breakfast  was  at  6,  and  then  to 
work.  Between  the  time  of  rising  and  breakfast  team- 
sters attended  to  their  horses,  and  other  hands  were  ex- 
pected to  help  about  anything  there  was  to  do.  Work 
ceased  for  an  hour  at  midday  and  at  6  p.  m.,  supper  being 
served  at  6:30.  In  wet  weather  the  time  lost  was  charged 
against  the  men,  excepting  in  the  case  of  teamsters  and 
such  as  had  special  work  to  do.  Where  men  boarded 
themselves  fifty  cents  per  day  was  allowed.  The  ten- 
dency was  to  let  work  like  cultivation,  picking,  etc.,  where 
practicable,  by  contract. 

Judge  Stabler  said  that  in  the  neighborhood  of  Yuba 
City  in  Sutter  county  the  general  labor  conditions  were 
about  the  same  as  outlined  by  Mr.  Bancroft.  The  differ- 
ence between  orchard  work  which  required  varying  num- 
bers of  hands  at  different  seasons,  made  it  impossible  to 
apply  the  domestic  system  of  farm  labor  as  in  the  East. 
But  while  his  men  lived  apart  by  themselves,  they  had  pre- 
cisely the  same  food  as  was  served  to  himself  and  family 
and  their  bunk  house  was  roomy  and  warm.  It  was  now 
vastly  easier  to  get  men  for  75  cents  or  even  50  cents  per 
day  than  it  used  to  be  at  $1;  but  it  was  his  experience  that 
a  dollar  man  was  cheaper  in  the  long  run  than  a  half-dollar 
man.  He  believed  in  holding  up  the  price  of  labor  and  in 
getting  the  best.  The  usual  price  paid  per  day  for  span 
of  horses  had  been  75  cents,  but  now  teams  could  be  had 
for  30  cents  and  upwards. 

Mr.  Rowley  had  heard  of  a  case  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  State  where  a  contract  for  keeping  an  orchard  of  from 
1000  to  1500  acres  in  perfect  condition  for  one  year  had 
been  let  at  $4  5°  per  acre. 

President  Lelong,  whose  observation  has  covered  the 
whole  State,  said  that  there  was  a  vast  difference  between 
the  systems  of  different  orchardists  in  the  matter  of  labor 
and  that  it  was  certainly  true  that  those  who  showed  the 
most  consideration  and  humanity  in  dealing  with  labor  got 
the  best  returns.    He  proceeded  to  outline  the  systems  of 
various  large  ranchers.    At  the  English  Syndicate  ranch  in 
Orange  county  the  men  were  lodged  in  little  cabins  and  fed 
from  kitchens  on  wheels,  and  both   cabins  and  kitchens 
were  moved  about  the  place  so  as  to  be  convenient  to  the 
work.    The  men  were  under  a  semi-military  discipline,  not 
being  allowed  to  leave  the  ranch  without  permission.  At 
the  great  Baldwin  ranch  in  San  Gabriel  valley  the  men 
lived  in  little  houses,  many  with  their  families,  and  had  full 
liberty  In  every  respect,  save  that  they  must  trade  at  the 
ranch  store,  instant  discharge  being  the  penalty  for  viola- 
tion of  this  rule.    On  the  ranch  of  D.  C.  Cook  in  Ventura 
county  an  effort  had  been  made  to  domesticate  the  ranch 
the  ranch  labor,  and  to  this  end  numerous  pretty  cottages, 
each  with  a  little  plat  of  ground,  had  been  prepared.  They 
were  grown  over  with  vines  and  presented  a  very  attractive 
picture.    It  was  a  pleasure,  Indeed,  said  Mr.  Lelong,  to  see 
how  successful  the  effort  had  been.    Men  stayed  by  the 
place  from  year  to  year,  their  children  were  born  there  and 
It  seemed  a  permanent  and  happy  community.    At  the 
Elwood  Cooper  place  in  Santa  Barbara,  where  several 
hundred  men  were  employed,  everything  possible  was  done 
for  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  help.    They  were  lodged 
in  a  village  of  comfortable  houses  and  there  was  a  large 
assembly  room  where  the  men,  under  the  lead  of  the  fore- 
man, got  up  entertainments  for  their  evening  pleasure. 
The  men  were  taken  to  their  work  in  wagons  and  were  in 
like  manner  brought  In  at  night.    At  about  10  o'clock  each 
morning  and  at  about  2:30  each  afternoon  wagons  went 
about     to     the    different    gangs     distributing  cool 
water    for   the   men's    canteens    and    fresh    fruit  for 
their   eating.     Mr.    Cooper    told    Mr.    Lelong  that 
the  expense  of  all  this  was  the  best  Investment  he  had  ever 
made.    His  men  appreciated  being  hauled  to  and  from 
their  work,  and  especially  the  cold  water  and  fruit  brought 
them  during  the  day.    They  worked  more  cheerfully  and 
did  better  work  than  when  no  special  provision  was  made 
for  their  comfort.    Whereas  he  used  to  have  great  trouble 
with  his  labor,  he  now  had  his  pick  of  the  men  in  the 
county  and  found  that  each  man  valued  his  job  and  worked 
to  keep  It.    At  the  Hatch  &  Rock  place,  in  Butte  county, 
the  men  were  lodged  at  the  home  place,  two  being  assigned 
to  a  room,  but  some  of  them  had  to  walk  as  far  as  five 
miles  to  and  from  work,  and  it  had  occurred  to  him 
(Lelong)  that  Mr.  Cooper's  system  of  sending  out  wagons 
to  distribute  and  gather  up  the  men  could  very  profitably 
be  applied.    At  Hatch's  Suisun  ranch  and  in  the  Suisun 
valley  the  system  was  about  the  same  as  at  the  Butte  county 
place.    At  the  Stanford  Vina  ranch,  in  Tehama  county, 
continued  Mr.  Lelong,  the  living  and  working  conditions 
are  very  bad.    No  inducement  is  offered  to  the  men  to 
identify  themselves  with  the  place,  and  there  is  constant 
change  and  confusion.  On  the  whole,  Mr.  Lelong  thought 
that  conditions  were  improving  steadily  and  that  it  would 
eventually  be  evident  to  everybody,  as  it  is  now  to  a  few, 
that  there  was  profit  as  well  as  humanity  in  considerate 
treatment  of  help. 

Mr.  Shinn  said  that  In  Alamada  county  the  orchard 
work  W3S  largely  done  by  Portuguese,  who  lived  at  home. 
They  began  work  at  7  and  knocked  off  at  quarter  to  6,  and 
It  was  the  general  experience  that  they  did  as  much  work 
in  these  shorter  hours  as  formerly  when  the  hours  were 
longer.  Pickers  in  season  worked  from  7  to  6,  with  an 
hour's  Intermission  at  midday.  Some  were  now  paying 
only  75  cents  per  day,  but  the  $1  rate  was  pretty  well 


maintained,  while  in  the  California  nursery  $1.10  was  paid 
for  experts.  There  were  a  good  many  Japs  and  Chinese, 
who  were  generally  paid  75  cents  per  day. 

Prof.  Wickson,  as  an  illustration  of  the  varying  condi- 
tions of  labor  in  California,  said  that  last  week  he  spent  a 
few  days  at  Union  island,  where  he  found  the  men  lodged 
in  house-boats,  or,  as  they  call  them,  "  arks,"  sleeping  over- 
head and  eating  in  a  combined  kitchen  and  mess  room  on 
the  lower  floor.  The  rate  of  wages  was  $20  per  month. 
The  ark  cook,  the  Professor  added,  is  expected  to  help 
provide  his  table  by  spending  his  odd  times  in  fishing  for 
catfish  off  the  bow  of  the  boat.  He  found  the  fish  deli- 
cious, but  he  didn't  know  how  it  might  be  after  having  it 
three  times  a  day  for  a  month  or  two. 

Reports  on  Growing  Crops:  Under  this  head,  Judge 
Stabler  said  that  observations  by  his  son  Harry  in  Sutter 
county  up  to  last  Saturday  demonstrated  that  all  kinds  of 
fruits  were  in  fine  condition  save  apricots  and  almonds.  It 
was  his  judgment  that  there  would  be  about  a  half  crop  of 
apricots  In  that  section. 

Mr.  Lelong  said  that  advices  from  Chlco  reported  very 
serious  damage  about  March  both  to  apricots  and  almonds 
by  frost. 

Mr.  Rowley  had  received  letters  from  the  southern  San 
Joaquin  counties  and  from  the  region  south  of  Tehachapi 
reporting  very  serious  damage  by  frost  to  apricots. 

Mr.  Overaker  of  Alameda  said  that  in  his  county  they 
had  a  fine  crop  of  blossoms.  It  had  been  very  warm  and 
the  buds  were  very  tender,  and  a  frost  any  time  during  the 
next  two  or  three  weeks  would  do  serious  damage. 

Mr.  Bancroft  said  that  in  Contra  Costa  they  had  had 
frosts  right  along,  but  that  apparently  there  had  been  no 
damage.  He  asked  Prof.  Wickson  if  it  were  not  common 
for  the  effects  of  frost  to  be  delayed,  not  apparent  at  the 
time,  but  manifested  in  the  dropping  of  fruit  before  matur- 
ing. The  professor  answered  that  it  not  infrequently  so 
happened. 

Prof.  Wickson  had  just  returned  from  Fresno,  where  he 
said  fruit  crops  were  everywhere  in  good  shape.  He  was, 
he  said,  a  good  deal  concerned  about  the  short  rainfall  in 
the  south.  Up  to  this  time  there  has  been  only  about  one- 
third  of  the  average  precipitation,  and  it  Is  a  question  how 
it  will  affect  unlrrigated  deciduous  trees. 

Mr.  Lelong  said  that  the  dronth  is  very  serious  in  parts 
of  San  Luis  Obispo,  there  being  no  feed  for  stock.  Many 
herds  were  being  driven  out  of  the  county  to  better  ranges. 

Mr.  Stabler  said  that  be  had  heard  of  some  damage  to 
apricots  and  almonds  in  Colusa  county  by  the  continuous 
north  winds  of  ten  days  ago. 

Subject  for  Next  Meeting:  After  some  discussion,  it 
was  decided  to  devote  the  April  meeting  (on  the  27th  inst.) 
to  the  subject  of  "  Thinning,"  and  the  secretary  was  in- 
structed to  invite  Messrs.  R.  C.  Kells  of  Sutter  county, 
J.  H.  Fllckinger  of  Santa  Clara  and  F.  H.  Buck  of  Solano 
to  give  their  experience  and  observation  as  to  this  subject. 
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Sacramento  County  Organizes. 
Florin,  Sacramento  county,  has  been  for  several  years 
the  seat  of  a  very  interesting  co-operative  enterprise  for  the 
marketing  of  small  fruits,  and  it  is  proper  that  at  such  a 
place  a  general  organization  for  the  county  should  be 
effected.  On  Wednesday  of  last  week  such  work  was  done, 
an  the  account  which  we  compile  from  the  Record-  Union  is 
significant  and  suggestive: 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Thomas  Taylor  of 
Florin,  C.  J.  Hopkins  acting  as  secretary.  A  large  number 
of  representative  growers  from  all  portions  of  the  county 
were  present  and  took  part  in  the  discussion. 

W.  M.  Reed  advocated  that  the  association  should  em- 
brace the  growers  of  the  whole  county.  It  should  send 
agents,  who  were  members,  to  Eastern  points,  not  to  do 
the  selling,  but  to  oversee  the  sales,  by  being  on  the  ground 
to  keep  track  of  what  was  being  done;  to  see  that  the  auc- 
tions were  properly  conducted,  and  not  run  by  a  ring.  He 
believed  there  was  no  need  of  dealing  through  middlemen. 
With  such  oversight  the  fruit  could  be  safely  sent  to  the 
auction  men  directly. 

W.  N.  Balch  said  he  did  not  wish  to  be  defrauded  as  in 
the  past.  He  told  his  experience  as  a  member  of  another 
association.  If  the  association  was  going  to  send  some- 
body to  look  after  the  sales,  he  should  join  it;  if  it  was  not, 
he  wanted  nothing  to  do  with  It.  The  National  Association 
agent  in  an  Eastern  city  had  not  dealt  fairly  with  him,  and 
he  wished  to  know  was  was  being  done  with  his  fruit. 

J  V.  Piazza  of  Kansas  City,  a  member  of  a  large  com- 
mission house  there,  said  he  was  glad  to  meet  with  the 
growers.  After  hearing  the  sentiments  of  those  who  had 
spoken,  he  hoped  that  they  would  send  some  one  to  repre- 
sent them.    He  thought  it  the  best  plan  they  could  adopt. 

He  gave  an  explanation  of  the  auction  system  as  con- 
ducted in  Chicago,  both  the  open  and  the  closed  auctions. 
He  said  the  ideas  which  had  been  expressed  of  the  profits 
made  by  the  buyers  were  erroneous.  Buyers  who  bought 
In  the  morning  were  glad  if  they  could  sell  their  goods  on 
the  same  day.  If  they  did  not,  they  were  glad  to  sell  it  the 
next  day  at  a  loss.  There  was  trouble  and  anxiety  at  the 
East  as  well  as  here.  His  house  would  welcome  the  agent 
of  the  association  and  extend  to  him  every  facility  for  in- 
vestigation. 

Louis  Weinberger  of  New  Orleans  said  he  was  manager 
of  the  National  Association,  which  had  been  attacked.  He 
thought  there  had  been  some  mistake  in  the  statements 
made,  or  some  misconception.  His  house  had  handled 
Florin  fruit  and  also  fruit  from  Placer  county.  He  believed 
that  the  Florin  people  for  whom  he  had  sold  fruit  were  well 
satisfied.  The  growers  and  agent  of  the  association  would 
be  cordially  received  by  his  house  and  every  facility  ir:  in- 
vestigation given  to  them. 

E.  Booth  did  not  think  that  the  auction  houses  were  en- 


titled to  so  much  blame  as  they  receive.  He  believed  that 
if  the  matter  were  properly  investigated  the  fault  would  be 
found  outside  of  the  auctions.  He  had  shipped  large  quan- 
tities of  fruit  and  had  noticed  that  his  returns  averaged  as 
well  as  those  of  others  in  other  places. 

He  believed,  however,  that  this  was  not  the  object  of  dis- 
cussion now.  The  object  of  the  meeting  was  for  the  grow- 
ers to  come  together  and  take  organized  action.  He  wai 
one  of  the  first  advocates  and  organizers  of  the  California 
Fruit  Union.  He  did  not  think  that  the  Union  had  been 
carried  out  as  It  was  intended.  He  thought  that  the  plan 
of  distribution  was  correct,  and  the  only  one  that  can  be 
successful.  He  thought  the  only  thing  that  could  be  done 
was  to  form  a  co-operative  association,  in  which  any  ship- 
per In  the  county  could  ship,  and  from  which  he  could  de- 
rive advantage.  This  county  and  other  counties  should 
center  and  let  each  other  know  what  was  being  done,  so 
that  they  would  not  be  working  against  each  other. 

G.  Woolsey  of  lone  had,  like  the  rest,  had  his  experience 
for  several  years  in  fruit  shipping,  and  It  was  not  always 
satisfactory.  He  had  shipped  with  various  firms  and  asso- 
ciations, and  had  shipped  from  Florin  last  year.  While  his 
results  in  the  latter  case  had  not  been  exactly  satisfactory, 
there  were  outside  causes  which  caused  it. 

The  history  of  fruit  shipping,  he  thought,  was  that  some- 
times it  was  profitable  and  sometimes  not,  and  the  grower 
must  take  things  as  they  come. 

Although  growers  may  be  fairly  dealt  with  at  the  other 
end  the  line,  they  would  be  better  satisfied  If  they  had  some 
one  there  who  could  certify  to  the  fact  that  they  were  fairly 
treated.  The  first  thing  to  be  done,  he  thought,  was  to  all 
unite  and  pull  together.  Without  harmony  they  would  be 
weak,  and  their  efforts  would  come  to  naught.  The  with- 
drawal of  the  Fruit  Union  from  the  field  left  it  practically 
In  the  hands  of  one  association.  He  thought  that  all  that 
could  be  done  would  be  to  send  a  man  this  season  to  watch 
the  sales;  then,  if  strong  enough,  they  could  send  agents 
and  enter  the  field  next  year. 

C.  F.  Johnson  advocated  sending  an  agent  to  Chicago — 
the  headquarters  of  Porter  Bros. — if  nowhere  else.  He 
believed  it  was  especially  a  point  where  some  good  can  be 
done  by  having  a  man  to  look  after  matters. 

A.  D.  Murphy  said  he  had  offered  this  plan  of  a  county 
association,  not  because  he  thought  every  one  else  was  a 
rascal  or  a  thief,  but  because  matters  are  in  such  shape 
that  they  must  be  bettered  in  some  way  or  fruit  growers 
must  quit  the  business.  His  idea  was  that  an  agent  should 
be  sent  on,  to  whom  the  fruit  could  be  shipped  and  dis- 
tributed to  any  one  to  whom  the  shipper  wished.  The  ex- 
pense would  not  be  very  great.  The  advantage  of  a  county 
organization  was  to  regulate  the  distribution,  making  it 
even  and  regular  and  preventing  a  glut  in  the  market.  It 
could  also  confer  with  other  county  organizations  to  the 
same  end,  with  great  advantage  to  the  growers.  No 
honest  firm  in  the  East  could  object  to  an  agent  being  sent 
to  see  that  everything  was  straight.  The  loss  which  has 
sometimes  been  experienced  on  one  shipment  would  pay 
all  his  expenses.  If  something  cannot  be  done,  growers 
must  quit  raising  fruit.  Let  us  invite  every  one  to  join 
with  us.  We  want  to  control  the  fruit,  distribute  it  prop- 
erly and  see  that  it  is  fairly  sold.  He  moved  that  a  com- 
mittee of  five  be  appointed  to  formulate  a  plan  of  organi- 
zation. 

Several  members  thought  that  it  would  be  better  to 
ascertain  first  if  it  was  desired  to  form  an  association. 
Murphy  withdrew  his  motion. 

Mr.  Booth  moved  that  it  be  considered  the  sense  of  the 
meeting  that  it  form  an  organization  to  see  to  shipping  our 
fruit  from  Sacramento  county. 

An  amendment  was  offered  to  include  Sacramento 
county  and  vicinity,  but  was  withdrawn. 

Reed  said  that  county  organization  was  necessary  as  a 
preparatory  step  to  State  organization.  Almost  all  the 
other  fruit-growing  counties  are  organizing  with  the  same 
object.  If  this  county  wants  to  benefit  by  it,  it  must  or- 
ganize. A  State  organization  can,  by  concerted  action, 
prevent  the  overstocking  of  the  market  in  any  one  place 
and  prevent  the  fruit  being  sacrificed.  An  agent  at  any 
point  which  was  in  danger  of  being  overstocked  could 
divert  fruit  sent  there  to  some  other  point  which  was  not 
oversupplied.  Results  heretofore  had  not  been  remuner- 
ative, and  it  would  pay  to  make  the  trial. 

Weinberger,  in  response  to  a  question,  stated  that  the 
only  safe  way  for  the  growers  was  to  have  a  man  or  a  firm 
at  a  given  point  to  look  out  for  their  interests  and  see  that 
the  fruit  was  sold.  He  did  not  think  the  association's 
agents  would  help  it  much  in  that  matter. 

J.  Rutter  said  that  he  was  a  pioneer  in  fruit  shipping, 
and  his  experience  showed  that,  as  a  general  thing,  the 
Eastern  men  had  dealt  fairly  with  the  growers.  The  com- 
mission method,  however,  has  proved  to  be  a  failure. 
Then  the  open  auction  plan  was  tried  and  resulted  in  a 
saving  of  thousands  of  dollars  to  the  growers.  Now,  it  is 
said  that  there  were  faults  in  the  auction  plan— that  the 
closed  auction  was  the  best.  He  did  not  believe  it.  He 
believed  that  the  more  open  the  competition  the  better. 
The  fact  remains  that  the  growers  are  not  making  both 
ends  meet,  and  a  remedy  must  be  found.  With  organiza- 
tion they  could  accomplish  something  with  the  railroad 
companies  in  regard  to  reduced  rates;  singly  they  could 
do  nothing.  He  favored  the  motion  and  hoped  the  associ- 
ation would  be  formed. 

E.  Varney  thought  that  it  would  pay  to  send  a  man  Last 
to  look  over  the  ground.  It  would  result  in  either  con- 
firming the  suspicion  that  there  was  not  fair  dealing  or  dis- 
prove it.  There  are  plenty  of  honest  men  in  the  business, 
and  there  is  more  satisfaction  in  doing  business  with  a 
man  with  whom  one  is  acquainted  than  with  a  stranger. 
He  thought  it  decidedly  beneficial  to  send  a  man.  The 
Eastern  gentlemen  who  are  present  have  proved  by  their 
dealings  with  shippers  here  that  they  are  fair  men,  as  they 
had  given  good  returns  and  won  the  confidence  of  growers. 

Weinberger  said  he  would  be  glad  to  welcome  the  agent, 
but  he  thought  he  would  benefit  the  association  very  little. 
Frnlt  cannot  be  diverted  after  it  is  started  as  easily  as  the 
gentlemen  think.    California  Is  a  large  State  and  the  grow- 
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ers  will  not  pull  together,  but  will  work  each  for  himself. 
He  favored  a  good  strong  organization  of  the  growers,  but 
a  single  head  most  know  of  all  the  fruit  that  Is  on  the  road 
at  any  one  time,  and  this  association  cannot  do  so.  Fruit 
must  be  diverted,  if  at  all,  before  it  reaches  Omaha. 

W.  D.  Montgomery  thought  that,  considering  the 
financial  conditions,  the  prices  realized  had  been  as  good 
as  could  be  expected.  Equal  prices  could  not  be  expected 
to  materialize  at  all  times.  He  believed  that  the  Eastern 
men  had,  as  a  rule,  treated  the  growers  fairly.  He  thought 
the  true  remedy  was  a  broader  field  of  distribution.  If  the 
field  can  be  widened  better  prices  can  be  realized. 

The  motion  to  form  a  county  association  was  carried 
unanimously. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Booth,  a  committee  of  five  from  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  county  was  appointed  by  the  chair,  to 
formulate  plans  for  the  formation  of  the  association. 

The  committee  was  announced  as  J.  Ratter,  E.  Booth, 
C.  E.  Mack,  A.  D.  Murphy,  C.  F.  Johnson  and  C.  J. 
Hopkins.   


JIJhe  Irrigation ist. 


Irrigation  in  Kern  Connty,  California. 

In  many  respects  the  irrigation  system  in  Kern  county  is 
unique.  In  the  extreme  southern  portion  of  California  the 
necessity  for  economy  in  the  use  of  water  has  led  to  the  de- 
velopment of  extensive  reservoirs  and  the  construction  of 
expensive  pipe  lines  of  steel,  cement,  or  wood,  by  means  of 
which  the  water  is  stored  and  conveyed  wherever  desired, 
with  a  minimum  loss  from  seepage  and  evaporation.  In 
Kern  county  and  other  portions  of  the  San  Joaquin  valley 
this  necessity  does  not  exist.  The  water  supply  is  abundant 
for  all  present  demands,  and  for  any  that  are  likely  to  arise 
in  the  immediate  future.  Rising  amid  the  everlasting 
snows  and  glaciers  of  the  lofty  Sierra  are  half  a  dozen 
great  streams,  whose  waters  pour  out  into  the  valley  and 
are  utilized  for  irrigation  of  the  thirsty  plains.  The  San 
Joaquin  valley  is  the  southern  half  of  the  great  interior 
basin  which  constitutes  the  bnlk  of  the  arable  land  of  Cali- 
fornia. The  other  portion  is  known  as  the  Sacramento 
valley,  and  at  the  extreme  southern  limit  of  the  first-named 
division  lies  the  territory  embraced  in  the  county  of  Kern, 
and  including  within  Its  borders  some  twenty-five  hundred 
thousand  acres  of  valley  land,  while  considerably  more 
than  that  area  Is  comprised  within  the  foothills  and  moun- 
tains of  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  Coast  ranges.  In  the  val- 
ley portion  the  rainfall  is  very  light,  not  having  averaged 
over  five  Inches  annually  for  a  long  series  of  years.  Hence 
all  crops  are  dependent  entirely  upon  irrigation  for  the 
moisture  required  to  mature  them.  In  the  foothills  and 
mountains,  however,  the  rainfall  is  heavier,  and  good  grain 
crops  are  produced  without  irrigation. 

The  principal  source  for  irrigation  in  Kern  county  is  the 
Kern  river.  This  stream  has  its  source  on  the  topmost 
summits  of  Mount  Whitney,  the  loftiest  peak  In  the  United 
States,  and  the  crowning  pinnacle  of  the  Sierra  Nevada 
mountains.  Towering  over  fifteen  thousand  feet  aloft,  Its 
upper  slopes  are  covered  with  the  snows  of  ages,  while  the 
rugged  canyons  are  filled  with  the  slow-moving  ice  rivers, 
whose  constant  melting  as  they  near  the  snow  line 
supplies  a  vast  volume  of  water,  whose  source  is 
perennial  and  never  failing.  Receiving  the  streams  that 
flow  perpetually  from  these  everlasting  snowbanks 
and  glaciers,  the  Kern  river  flows  through  a  rocky, 
tortuous  and  precipitous  channel  for  a  hundred  miles  and 
more,  with  a  general  southwesterly  direction.  In  places 
the  canyon  widens  out,  leaving  considerable  areas  of  highly 
fertile  land  along  Its  banks,  and  again  it  narrows  until 
it  is  entirely  impassable,  with  granite  walls  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  feet  In  height.  The  course  of  the  stream  is 
broken  by  numerous  cataracts  and  rapids,  and  the  scenery 
throughout  its  entire  length  Is  grand  in  the  extreme. 
Finally  the  river  leaves  its  rocky  mountain  channel  and 
debouches  into  the  broad  valley  50  to  60  miles  wide.  At 
once  the  character  of  the  stream  changes,  and  it  takes  on 
the  most  quiet  and  peaceful  appearance  imaginable, 
spreading  out  over  a  wide  and  level  channel,  lined  with 
groves  of  cottonwood  and  willow,  and  broken  with  beautiful 
little  islands,  which  are  solid  masses  of  verdure. 

Hardly  is  the  level  valley  reached,  however,  when  the 
waters  are  diverted  Into  great  canals,  which  have  been  con- 
structed in  every  direction  throughout  the  valley.  The 
valley  portion  of  the  Kern  river  possesses  the  singular 
characteristic  of  running  upon  a  ridge,  from  which  the 
general  floor  of  the  plain  slopes  in  both  directions.  This 
enables  canals  to  be  taken  out  on  both  banks,  running 
very  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  course  of  the  stream,  and 
covering  the  land  for  many  miles  in  every  direction.  All 
told,  there  are  no  less  than  32  canals  taking  water  from  the 
Kern  river  within  a  distance  of  25  miles  from  the  point 
where  it  leaves  the  mountains.  These  canals  vary  In 
width  from  15  to  140  feet,  and  In  depth  from  two  to  six 
feet.  These  32  main  canals  have  an  aggregate  length  of 
over  300  miles,  the  longest  being  the  Calloway  (all  are 
named  from  their  builders,  projectors,  or  some  circum- 
stance regarding  their  location),  which  is  120  feet  wide,  6 
feet  deep  and  32  miles  long.  The  volume  of  water  carried 
in  this  canal  is  estimated  to  be  sufficient  to  Irrigate  about 
200,000  acres.  The  gradient  of  all  these  canals  is  very 
small,  the  heaviest  being  no  more  than  a  foot  and  a  half  to 
the  mile.  When  it  Is  considered  that  there  are  canals  In  the 
South  which  have  a  grade  of  one  to  two  hundred  feet  to  the 
mile,  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Kern  county  system  can 
be  better  understood  Of  course,  with  so  light  a  grade 
there  is  little  or  no  danger  of  damage  by  erosion,  and  almost 
none  of  the  breaking  of  the  banks,  both  fruitful  sources  of 
difficulty  In  times  of  high  water  where  high  grades  prevail. 
Besides  the  main  lines  of  canal,  comprising,  as  already 
ated,  over  300  miles,  there  are  large  laterals  aggregating 
over  1500  miles  In  length,  by  which  the  water  is  conveyed 


from  the  trunk  lines  to  the  different  farms  that  require  to 
be  irrigated.  These  laterals  are  of  varying  size,  averaging 
perhaps  some  12  to  15  feet  in  width.  Water  is  not  kept 
running  in  them  at  all  times,  but  is  turned  on  periodically 
as  it  is  needed,  a  system  of  rotation  being  followed.  The 
methods  by  which  water  is  diverted  from  the  river  into  the 
main  canals  are  simple  and  comparatively  inexpensive. 
There  are  no  masonry  dams  or  other  permanent  works  of 
diversion  as  elsewhere.  The  ordinary  method  is  by  the 
construction  of  weirs  of  woodwork  across  the  channel  of 
the  river.  These  are  made  by  driving  double  rows  of 
piles  into  the  bed  to  a  depth  of  12  to  16  feet,  and  upon 
them  a  floor  is  laid  just  below  the  normal  surface  of  the 
river  bed.  Upon  this  a  framework  is  constructed  having 
timbers  projecting  above  the  highest  water  level,  and  with 
a  slope  down  stream.  On  the  upper  side  these  timbers  are 
so  constructed  that  movable  planks,  called  flash  boards, 
may  be  put  in  at  any  time  so  as  to  form  a  temporary  dam 
and  raise  the  water  to  any  desired  height.  Adjoining  the 
weir  is  the  head-gate  of  the  canal,  constructed  on  the  same 
principle.  The  water  being  raised  by  means  of  the  weir 
to  a  higher  level  than  the  canal  head-gate,  it  is,  of  course, 
forced  over  the  latter  and  into  the  canal.  Forcing  the 
water  to  pour  over  a  crest  into  the  canal  prevents  the 
latter  from  becoming  filled  with  sand,  as  would  be  the  case 
were  the  Inflow  taken  at  the  same  level  as  the  river  bed. 
As  the  amount  of  water  in  the  river  varies  from  time  to 
time,  a  frequent  shifting  of  the  temporary  dam  is  neces- 
sary in  order  to  regulate  the  flow  of  the  canals.  In  winter 
time  and  during  periods  of  high  water  the  planks  are  en- 
tirely removed  and  the  flow  of  the  river  is  left  unobstructed. 
Redwood  lumber  is  used  In  the  construction  of  the  weirs 
and  head-gates,  and  being  practically  indestructible,  it  has 
been  found  much  better  to  construct  them  of  this  wood 
than  of  the  far  more  expensive  materials  of  masonry  that 
are  sometimes  used. 

In  some  cases  even  these  timber  weirs  are  dispensed 
with,  and  the  water  is  diverted  into  the  canals  by  throwing 
up  a  wingdam  of  sand  and  brush  diagonally  part  way  across 
the  river.  These  wingdams  have  to  be  renewed,  of  course, 
whenever  high  water  washes  them  out,  and  they  are  only 
available  for  handling  small  quantities.  For  large  and 
permanent  flows  the  weirs  already  described  must  be  con- 
structed. Where  the  grade  of  the  surface  is  greater  than 
that  allowed  in  the  construction  of  the  canals,  drops  are  put 
in  at  intervals  wherever  necessary.  These  are  constructed 
of  redwood  planking,  and,  being  anchored  firmly  in  the 
earth,  the  water  passes  over  them  without  danger  of  their 
being  washed  out.  Where  smaller  areas  are  to  be  irrigated 
and  land  values  are  higher  than  is  the  case  here,  the  canals 
are  frequently  paved  with  stone  and  lined  with  cement  or 
asphalt,  in  order  to  prevent  loss  from  seepage,  while  the 
dams  and  drops  are  built  of  masonry.  But  such  a  course 
would  involve  too  heavy  an  outlay  where  the  canals  are  so 
large  and  extensive  as  is  the  case  in  Kern  county.  Besides 
the  Immense  quantity  of  water  that  is  diverted  into  the 
canal  nearest  the  point  where  the  river  leaves  the  moun- 
tains, there  Is  a  vast  storage  system  for  impounding  the 
water  that  would  otherwise  run  to  waste  in  the  winter  and 
holding  It  for  use  in  the  summer  season.  An  immense  res- 
ervoir covering  30,000  acres  has  been  constructed  in  the 
center  of  the  valley,  and  in  this  the  surplus  water  from  the 
river  Is  stored  to  an  average  depth  of  14  feet,  from  which 
It  is  available  for  use  on  the  lower  lands  of  the  valley. 

The  method  of  distributing  the  water  among  consumers 
is  very  simple.  The  main  canals  are  provided  at  intervals 
with  gates  opening  into  the  laterals,  by  which  the  water  is 
conducted  to  the  highest  point  of  each  person's  land. 
When  the  farmer  decides  that  his  growing  crops  require 
irrigating,  he  gives  notice  24  hours  in  advance  at  the  head- 
quarters of  the  company  controlling  the  canals,  specifying 
the  period  for  which  water  is  wanted  and  the  amount  re- 
quired. At  the  appointed  time  the  gate  to  his  particular 
lateral  is  raised  and  the  water  allowed  to  flow  to  his  land. 
When  the  period  specified  has  expired,  the  gate  is  closed. 
The  land-owner  himself  Is  not  allowed  under  any  circum- 
stances to  interfere  with  these  gates.  For  fruit  trees  and 
vines  three  or  four  applications  of  water  each  season  are 
sufficient.  For  wheat  or  other  grain,  two  applications,  and 
sometimes  one,  will  suffice.  To  obtain  the  best  results  In 
alfalfa  growing,  the  water  must  be  applied  heavily  every 
time  a  crop  Is  cut,  which  is  from  three  to  six  times  each 
season.  Alfalfa  will  grow  and  yield  moderate  crops  with 
considerably  less  than  this,  while  many  other  farm 
crops  require  three  or  four  irrigations  between  seed 
time  and  harvest.  Potatoes  need  little  water.  For  the 
use  of  water  an  average  charge  of  one  dollar  and  a 
half  per  acre  is  made  annually.  This  is  about  the  lowest 
rate  in  the  State.  There  are  localities  where  the  annual 
charge  is  as  high  as  twelve  to  fifteen  dollars  an  acre,  an£ 
even  those  high  figures  are  cheerfully  paid,  as  the  farmers 
recognize  that  their  entire  prosperity  is  dependent  solely 
upon  the  water  thus  purchased.  As  the  average  irrigated 
farm  in  California  does  not  exceed  thirty  acres  in  extent,  it 
can  be  seen  that  the  entire  annual  cost  of  water  does  not 
reach  a  high  figure.  There  Is  scarcely  a  farmer  in  the 
East  who  would  not  gladly  bind  himself  to  pay  this  small 
sum  In  order  to  be  assured  that  his  crops  might  not  suffer 
either  from  too  much  or  too  little  moisture.  It  is  exactly 
this  assurance  that  irrigation  gives,  and  the  premium  on 
this  kind  of  insurance  is  certainly  not  high.  Besides  the 
water  derived  from  the  flowing  streams,  there  is  another 
source  of  irrigation  in  Kern  county  which  is  of  great  im- 
portance. This  is  the  artesian  wells,  of  which  there  are  a 
great  number,  varying  in  depth  from  three  hundred  to  a 
thousand  feet.  Some  of  these  wells  supply  as  much  as 
three  million  gallons  daily,  and  when  properly  stored  there 
is  water  enough  to  irrigate  one  thousand  acres  of  land 
therefrom. 

The  factor  which  the  possibility  of  irrigation  occupies  in 
land  values  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  in  Kern  county 
there  are  considerable  areas  of  land  which  have  no 
apparent  source  of  water  supply  in  sight,  and  which  are 
therefore  valueless  for  farming  purposes.  This  land  is 
much  of  it  vacant,  that  is,  still  belongs  to  the  government, 
and  can  be  obtained  by  whomsoever  desires  on  the  usual 


government  terms  of  one  dollar  and  a  quarter  to  two  dol- 
lars an  acre.  But  land  of  identically  the  same  character, 
but  provided  with  water,  sells  readily  at  from  forty  to  one 
hundred  dollars  an  acre.  This  added  value  is  given  en- 
tirely by  the  possibility  and  certainty  of  being  made  pro- 
ductive through  irrigation. — American  Agriculturist. 


j0C©RieUbTURA-L  €(n©IJNEER.. 
Road  Drainage. 

At  the  Good  Roads  Congress  held  in  Chicago  in  October, 
J.  J.  W.  Blllingsley  read  a  paper  upon  the  subject  of  Drain- 
age which  in  the  main  is  correct  when  he  says: 

Among  those  who  have  given  the  subject  of  road  im- 
provement careful  attention,  there  is  settled  conviction  that 
the  good  condition  of  any  road  depends  upon  a  system  of 
thorough  drainage — a  system  which  embraces  not  only  the 
removal  of  the  storm  water  which  falls  upon  the  surface  of 
the  road  and  the  land  adjoining,  bnt  also  the  water  which 
filters  through  the  ground.  The  latter,  if  allowed  to  perco- 
late into  and  through  the  subsoil  underlying  the  roadbed, 
will  render  the  travelway  soft  and  springy,  often  affecting 
the  compacted  surface  of  the  road  so  as  to  cause  it  to 
break  up,  or,  in  other  words,  "  the  bottom  drops  out." 

In  fact,  the  basis  of  all  road  improvement  in  this  coun- 
try is  the  thorough  drainage  of  the  road  surface  and  the 
foundations  of  the  roadbed.  In  the  experiments  which 
have  been  made  in  road  drainage  by  laying  one  or  two 
lines  of  tile  drains  along  the  sides  and  parallel  with  the 
road,  the  result  has  been  so  satisfactory  that  some  persons 
have  become  enthused  with  this  method  of  road  improve- 
ment and  conclude  that  in  it  there  is  a  remedy  for  all  the 
defects  which  may  be  encountered.  But  we  are  convinced 
that  the  best  improvement  of  our  highways  will  combine 
at  least  three  essential  features,  which  are: 

A  road  embankment  of  sufficient  height  to  be  at  least 
above  overflow  from  extraordinary  rainfalls  and  sufficiently 
crowning  to  shed  the  water  readily  and  wide  enough  to  ac- 
commodate the  travel,  and  not  of  greater  width;  that  the 
road  shall  have  open  ditches  on  each  side  of  sufficient  ca- 
pacity to  carry  all  flood-water  from  the  roadway  and  from 
the  lands  adjoining  into  the  nearest  water  course;  the  sur- 
face or  open  ditches  should  have  such  a  perfect  grade  that 
no  water  will  find  a  lodgement  along  the  line  of  the  road 
on  either  side  and  that  two  lines  of  tile  drains  be  placed 
parallel  with  the  road,  one  on  each  side,  at  the  base  of  the 
embankment. 

The  underdralns  should  be  laid  at  the  depth  of  three  or 
more  feet.  The  size  of  the  tile  will  depend  on  the  length  of 
the  drain  and  the  fall,  but  it  is  probable  that  they  should 
not  be  less  than  four  inches  in  diameter  in  any  case,  and 
as  much  larger  as  the  needs  may  require.  The  three  es- 
sential features  named  embrace  two  systems — one  the  re- 
moval of  the  surface  water  speedily  and  effectually,  the 
other  the  removal  of  the  water  of  saturation  remaining  after 
the  removal  of  the  surface  water,  and  the  prevention  of  the 
flow  of  soil  water  under  the  roadbed.  The  underdrains 
should  have  a  uniform  descent  or  grade  to  some  natural 
stream  or  outlet  where  the  water  discharged  will  flow  away 
freely  and  at  no  time  back  up  in  the  drain.  The  crowning 
of  the  road  should  be  sufficient  to  cause  the  water  falling 
upon  the  surface  of  the  road  to  flow  readily  to  the  side 
ditches.  If  it  fails  to  flow  away,  and  remains  in  the  ruts 
and  depressions,  it  will  increase  the  amount  of  mud  and 
the  inconvenience  of  travel.  Roads  in  such  a  condition 
should  have  road  machines  passed  over  them  as  often  as 
necessary  to  make  the  roads  level. 

It  is  a  mistaken  idea  that  an  underdrain  laid  In  the 
middle  of  the  road  will  drain  the  surface  of  the  road.  The 
travel  and  the  action  of  the  water  falling  upon  the  road  will 
so  effectually  puddle  the  surface  that  no  water  on  the  road 
will  find  its  way  down  to  the  drain  thus  laid.  To  the  con- 
trary, the  horse  tracks  and  ruts  will  hold  water  like  earthen 
vessels  until  it  is  removed  by  evaporation  or  otherwise. 
Roads  graded  and  drained  as  proposed  will  cost  from  $400 
to  $500  per  mile,  but  when  done  they  will  be  good  roads 
for  eleven  months  and  commendably  passable  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year  with  a  little  timely  repair.  Where 
gravel  and  stone  are  not  to  be  had  at  a  reasonable  cost,  we 
know  of  no  improvement  so  satisfactory  in  all  respects  as 
the  road  well  graded  and  sufficiently  drained.  Where 
gravel  or  broken  stone  can  be  had,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  thorough  drainage  of  the  road,  as  proposed,  will  save 
half  the  gravel  or  stone  that  would  otherwise  be  required 
to  make  a  good  road.  A  dry  foundation  to  build  upon  is 
the  most  important  factor  in  road  construction.  Tile 
drains  may  be  used  to  intercept  water  percolating  through 
the  earth  of  the  higher  ground  adjacent  and  likely  to  in- 
terfere with  the  road,  or  springs  or  seepy  places  under  the 
roadbed  may  be  drained  out  with  tiles  so  as  not  to  inter- 
fere with  the  embankment.  It  may  be  found  advisable  at 
some  points  along  the  line  of  the  drains  to  fill  in  above  the 
tile  with  gravel  or  sand  a  few  feet,  so  that  surface  water 
may  pass  down  freely  into  the  underdrain  to  prevent  its 
accumulation  where  it  is  likely  to  affect  the  road  embank- 
ment. 

After  a  road  has  been  put  in  good  condition  and  thor- 
oughly underdrained,  nothing  need  be  done  except  a  little 
timely  repair  in  the  way  of  keeping  the  surface  smooth  and 
the  open  ditches  free  from  any  drift  accumulation.  Road 
drainage  has  passed  the  experimental  stage.  The  benefits 
have  been  fully  proven.  The  success  of  the  improvements 
depends  only  upon  the  thoroughness  of  the  work.  A  few 
suggestions  as  to  the  construction  of  the  underdrains  may 
be  helpful  In  this  connection.  One  of  the  most  Important 
features  of  a  good  drain  is  a  desirable  grade — one  free  from 
depressions  below  or  rises  above  a  true  grade  line.  These 
conditions,  it  has  been  remarked,  are  never  secured  with- 
out effort;  slight  depressions  will  fill  with  silt  sooner  or 
later,  and  so  far  destroy  the  efficiency  of  the  drain.  The 
tiles  should  be  laid  In  a  trench  carefully  fitted  for  them, 
and  so  carefully  settled  in  their  bed  that  the  filling  of  the 
ditch  will  not  displace  them,  and  the  joints  should  be 
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closely  joined;  and  if  any  difficulty  is  experienced  from 
quicksand,  the  covering  of  the  joints  with  clay  will  prevent 
any  trouble  from  this  source.  In  conclusion,  we  remark 
that  no  more  important  duty  lies  before  us  to-day  the  ef- 
fect of  which  will  be  more  widely  felt  than  that  of  giving 
material  aid  and  to  otherwise  encourage  the  permanent  im- 
provement of  our  public  highways. 
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Suggestions  for  Sugar-Beet  Growing. 

The  acreage  of  sugar  beets  in  this  State  Is  extending 
each  year,  and  suggestions  for  better  practice  are  being 
drawn  from  wider  experience.  Richard  Gird  of  Chino  re- 
cently issued  the  following  suggestions  to  beet-growers  of 
his  region,  and  they  will  be  found  of  interest  to  all  beet 
men.    He  says: 

The  land  to  be  planted  in  beets  should  be  plowed  deeply 
during  the  fall  and  winter,  and  plow  In  the  spring  deep 
enough  to  thoroughly  loosen  up  the  ground  just  before 
planting,  harrowing  thoroughly  after  the  second  plowing. 
In  the  case  of  the  moist  and  semi-moist  land,  the  deep 
plowing  should  be  done  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the 
beet  harvesting  is  finished;  this  is  important  and  must  be 
carried  out. 

The  Chino  beet  farmers  have  had  three  years'  experience, 
many  of  them  already  being  quite  expert  in  the  business 
and  deserving  great  credit  for  what  they  have  so  far  ac- 
complished. Beet  culture  is,  however,  the  study  of  a  life- 
time, and  perfect  excellence  can  only  be  attained  by  con- 
stant study  and  comparing  results  from  each  year's 
experience. 

From  the  experience  gained  on  the  Chino  Sugar  Beet 
Plantation,  it  is  believed  that  all  those  soils  which  are  warm 
enough  to  bear  deep  plowing  immediately  before  planting 
should  be  so  plowed,  turning  the  wire  worms  under  to  such 
a  depth  that  they  will  not  get  back  to  the  surface  in  time  to 
affect  the  young  beets  until  they  have  made  sufficient 
growth  to  defy  their  work.  Also  that  packing  the  loose 
surface  after  the  beets  are  up,  with  a  light  roller,  facilitates 
the  rooting  of  the  beet  and  hinders  the  work  of  the  wire 
worm  by  obstructing  its  movements,  which  is  so  far  the 
only  enemy  of  the  beet  discovered  on  the  Chino  ranch. 

Preparing  the  Soil. — In  preparing  the  soil  for  sugar 
beets  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  have  it  in  a 
thoroughly  pulverized  condition,  to  at  least  a  depth  of  from 
eight  to  twelve  inches,  being  careful  not  to  turn  up  too 
much  new  cold  soil  to  the  surface,  but  each  successive  year 
the  plowing  could  be  run  to  a  greater  depth  to  bring  up 
fresh  soil  to  be  aerated.  Twelve  inches  should  be  the  mini- 
mum depth  at  the  third  year's  cultivation. 

In  order  to  insure  the  germination  of  the  seed  the  land 
should  be  plowed  and  harrowed  for  some  days  before  the 
seed  is  planted,  in  order  for  the  land  to  become  settled  and 
packed,  allowing  the  moisture  to  raise  and  thoroughly  dis- 
tribute itself  near  the  surface.  There  are  some  soils  which 
would  be  very  much  benefited  by  running  a  subsoiler  to  the 
depth  of  four,  five  or  six  inches  below  the  bottom  of  the 
surface  plow,  and  to  loosen  up  and  give  the  roots  a  chance 
to  penetrate  without  turning  the  cold  soil  to  the  surface. 
The  spring  plowing  should  be  shallow,  and  the  ground  well 
harrowed  down  and  left  to  settle  before  planting. 

Seeding. — The  seed  should  be  sown  in  drills  from  18  to 
20  Inches  apart,  with  from  12  to  18  pounds  of  seed  to  the 
acre.  The  seed  must  be  covered  with  from  an  inch  to  an 
inch  and  a  half  of  earth,  according  to  the  condition  of 
moisture  of  the  soil,  and  must  be  sown  equally  deep  every- 
where, this  being  the  only  means  to  assure  equal  growth 
and  for  the  plants  all  to  come  up  at  the  same  time.  This 
•of  the  utmost  importance  and  should  not  be  neglected, 
and  in  sowing  care  should  be  taken  that  the  seed  reaches 
the  moist  earth  and  that  It  is  properly  covered. 

Thinning. — The  beets  should  be  thinned  as  soon  as 
possible  after  they  are  fairly  up  to  a  distance  of  from  six  to 
twelve  inches  in  the  row,  according  to  the  soil.  In  the 
richer,  moist  lands,  the  distance  between  the  rows  should 
be  less  and  the  beets  closer  together  in  the  row,  and  vice 
versa  in  the  dryer,  lighter  soils.  This  work  of  properly 
thinning  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  under  no  con- 
sideration should  it  be  neglected  beyond  the  proper  time, 
as  the  effect  would  be  to  reduce  both  the  quantity  and  qual- 
ity of  the  beets.  Care  should  be  taken  in  thinning  to  leave 
the  strongest  and  most  vigorous  plants  and  to  remove  the 
weeds  thoroughly  from  the  row  for  at  least  two  and  one- 
half  inches  on  each  side. 

Cultivation. — Cultivation  should  commence  with  the 
horseshoe  cultivator  as  soon  as  the  beets  are  sufficiently  up 
to  admit  of  the  rows  being  followed.  This  can  be  done 
sometimes  before  thinning,  particularly  if  the  soil  Is  in 
good,  uniform  mellow  condition.  This  cultivation  should 
be  repeated  three  or  four  times  or  as  often  as  any  weeds 
show  themselves;  and  finally  the  ground  between  the  rows 
should  be  cultivated  with  the  chisel  teeth  in  order  to  leave 
the  ground  loose  to  a  considerable  depth  at  the  final  cul- 
tivation. 

Harvesting— When  the  beets  are  ripe,  according  to  the 
tests  made  by  the  factory,  and  are  ordered  in,  they  should 
be  plowed  or  pulled  out  of  the  ground  by  a  special  instru- 
ment. Then  with  a  sharp  knife  the  tops  with  the  leaves 
are  cut  off  and  left  on  the  ground  as  a  fertilizer  to  be  plowed 
in.  The  beets  having  been  thrown  in  piles  are  ready  for 
delivery,  and  should  be  picked  up  in  baskets  and  loaded 
carefully  on  to  the  wagons,  in  order  to  prevent  too  much 
dirt  or  in  some  instances  stones  being  taken  to  the  factory, 
which  add  to  the  tare  and  are  otherwise  objectionable. 

Each  farmer  should  take  particular  pains  to  study  the 
characteristics  of  his  own  soil  with  reference  to  the  success 
attained  with  the  different  kinds  of  seed,  different  times  of 
olanting  and  the  different  manner  of  cultivation,  in  order 
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that  he  may  become  proficient  in  the  culture  of  his  own 
particular  spot  of  ground  and  attain  the  best  results. 

There  is  no  crop  which  will  repay  the  farmer  better  for 
the  care  and  labor  devoted  to  it,  and  the  amount  of  sugar 
contained  in  the  beets  is  due  entirely  to  the  care  and  culti- 
vation given  the  crop  at  the  proper  time. 

Co-operative  Sugar  Establishments. 
A  Santa  Ana  correspondent  of  the  Los  Angeles  Mirror 
remarks  that  any  information  pertaining  to  the  question  of 
sugar  beets  is  at  the  present  time  of  considerable  interest, 
not  only  to  the  residents  of  Orange  county,  but  almost  all 
southern  California.  In  Orange  county  the  co-operative 
plan  of  building  and  operating  a  sugar  factory  is  the  only 
one  that  is  attracting  general  attention,  and  with  a  view  of 
securing  some  valuable  information  upon  the  plan  of  oper 
ation,  Mr.  Otto  Kiser  of  Santa  Ana  wrote  to  an  intimate 
friend,  D.  Meyerhoff,  in  Fritzlar,  Germany,  where  a  factory 
is  now  in  successful  operation  on  the  co-operative  plan. 
In  speaking  of  the  sugar-beet  industry,  Mr.  Meyerhoff 
writes  that  the  farmers  in  that  country  do  not  raise  beets 
upon  the  same  land  every  year,  but  instead,  rotate  the 
crops  so  that  each  piece  of  land  produces  a  crop  of  beets 
about  every  three  years,  crops  of  wheat,  barley  or  corn 
being  produced  upon  the  land  during  the  intervening  years. 
He  says  that  the  land  usually  produces  from  100  to  250 
centals  per  acre,  owing,  of  course,  to  the  fertility  and  adap- 
tability of  the  soil  for  this  product.  In  speaking  of  the 
value  of  the  beets  to  the  producer  and  to  the  factory,  he 
says  that  the  usual  price  paid  for  the  beets  by  the  factory 
is  $5  per  ton;  then  those  of  the  farmers  who  are  stock- 
holders in  the  factory  are  paid  from  50  cents  to  $1.60  per 
ton  more  than  the  farmers  who  are  not  so  fortunate  as  to 
hold  stock.  Then,  besides  this  advantage,  the  stock- 
holders get  the  dividend  which  is  divided  after  the  ex- 
penses of  operating  the  factory  for  the  season  are  deducted, 
and  this  oftentimes  amounts  to  as  much  as  25  or  35  per 
cent  on  the  Investment.  Mr.  Meyerhoff  continues,  that  to 
buy  stock  in  the  factory  is  almost  an  impossibility,  and 
that  frequently  those  wanting  to  invest  in  a  few  shares  have 
to  pay  as  much  as  three  times  its  par  value. 
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Drouth  and  Frost. 

Samuel  H.  Gerrish  of  Sacramento  furnishes  a  paragraph 
for  the  February  bulletin  of  the  California  Weather  Service 
upon  a  subject  which  always  excites  discussion  and  there- 
fore interest.    We  quote  as  follows: 

The  subject  of  defining  a  definite,  precise  degree  of  cold 
at  whirh  plants  must  suffer  has  been  discussed  and  experi- 
mented upon  by  meteorologists  for  many  years.  Prof. 
Andres  Paey  says:  "There  exists  still  a  profound  and 
lamentable  disagreement,  in  most  of  our  speculations,  be- 
tween the  abstract  sciences  and  the  concrete  sciences,  or 
between  theory  and  practice." 

The  idea  has  prevailed  that  a  frost  would  do  more  dam- 
age in  wet  weather  than  when  it  was  dry,  and  the  irrigation 
of  orchards  has  been  suspended  to  "harden  the  trees."  I 
experimented  years  ago,  and  found,  to  the  contrary,  that  the 
damage  was  severe  only  when  the  ground  was  dry;  the 
cause  being  that  the  northwest  wind  was  negative  in  its 
electrical  effect  and  sapped  the  positive,  or  life-giving,  elec- 
tricity from  the  plants.  This  weakened  the  vegetation  so 
that  a  lighter  frost  would  damage  the  plants  more  than  a 
heavier  frost  when  there  was  plenty  of  moisture. 

M.  Charles  Martins,  the  French  scientist,  writing  on  this 
subject,  having  studied  the  effect  of  the  northwest  winds  on 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  sea,  observes:  "The 
causes  of  the  death  of  plants  in  the  winter  are  more  com- 
plicated than  Is  generally  supposed,  and  we  must  give  up 
the  notion  of  defining  the  exact  temperature  below 
which  they  must  perish."  My  experiments  and  observa- 
tions have  years  ago  convinced  me  of  the  truth  of  M. 
Martin's  remarks.  In  1880,  in  November,  a  long  cold  spell 
of  northwest  wind  came,  when  we  had  received  but  a  light 
trace  of  rain.  The  thermometer  was  but  i°  lower  than  it 
has  been  this  winter,  and  the  number  of  days  of  killing  frosts 
was  less,  but  the  damage  to  "orange  trees  was  very  great. 
This  winter  the  cold  has  been  longer,  but  there  was  plenty 
of  moisture,  and  consequently  no  material  damage  to  any 
of  the  vegetation.  I  do  not  know  of  any  orange  trees  that 
have  been  damaged  In  the  least,  and  the  fruit  never  was 
finer  than  this  year.  The  timely  fogs  that  came  to  us  in 
the  cold  season,  and  to  which  every  one  objected,  have 
saved  us  from  damage  during  the  prevalence  of  north 
winds,  while  other  parts  of  the  State  have  suffered  great 
loss  both  to  crops  and  trees. 

In  December,  1882,  during  a  period  of  foggy  weather, 
there  were  heavy  frosts,  and  ice  one-eighth  o<  an  inch  thick 
formed,  but  there  was  no  damage  to  vegetation,  while  many 
of  the  plants  started  their  growth  during  this  time.  The 
wind  was  south. 

A  dry  north  wind  will  sometimes  freeze  water  and  dam- 
age plants  at  several  degrees  above  freezing  point,  owing 
to  the  negative  character  of  its  electricity.  On  the  first 
day  of  February,  1882,  a  heavy,  dry  northwest  wind  caused 
ice  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  thick  to  form  on  vessels  of 
water  in  my  yard,  at  a  temperature  of  390,  or  7°  above 
freezing  point  of  the  thermometer. 

Professor  Tyndall  says  that  the  loss  of  humidity,  con- 
tinued through  several  days,  by  the  action  of  a  drying 
wind,  prepares  for  the  escape  of  the  heat  of  the  earth  by 
night,  through  unimpeded  radiation  into  space. 

Any  country  surrounded  by  deserts  or  treeless  lands  will 
necessarily  suffer  from  the  negative  winds  more  than  those 
of  a  forest  character.  The  northwest  winds  formerly  were 
more  destructive  to  vegetation  here  than  now,  as  the  plains 
of  the  valley  have  been  cultivated  ard  planted  with  trees. 
The  reports  of  damage  to  orange  trees  and  the  orange 
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crop  m  the  lower  part  of  the  State,  at  a  temperature  that 
would  not  damage  oranges  or  trees  here,  prove  the  truth  of 
my  theory,  that  portion  of  the  State  having  so  large  an 
area  of  barren  lands. 

With  a  south  wind  no  damage  may  be  expected  from 
frosts,  if  there  is  moisture.  But  with  a  northwest  wind  a 
damaging  frost  may  be  expected  (if  the  ground  is  dry)  at 
any  degree  near  the  freezing  point  of  the  thermometer. 
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The  Persian  Fat-Tailed  Sheep. 

We  have  made  several  references  to  these  animals,  of 
which  we  now  have  a  number  In  this  State.  R.  M.  Bell, 
a  well-known  Eastern  sheepman,  writes  for  Farm  and 
Fireside  as  follows: 

Mr.  C.  P.  Bailey  of  California,  the  largest  breeder  and 
importer  of  Angora  goats  in  this  country,  In  connection 
with  a  grand  exhibit  of  goats,  showed  ten  head  of  Persian 
fat-tailed  sheep  at  the  World's  Fair.  About  three  years 
ago  a  small  flock  of  these  singular  sheep  was  presented  to 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  to  be  placed 
under  favorable  conditions  for  acclimation  as  an  experi- 
ment. The  late  Jeremiah  M.  Rusk,  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, after  due  consideration,  sent  them  to  Mr.  Bailey,  be- 
lieving the  surroundings  would  correspond  with  their  native 
habits  so  nearly  that  they  would  do  well.  The  selection 
proves  to  be  a  fortunate  one,  as  the  sheep  not  only  main- 
tained themselves  In  good  health,  but  increased  in  numbers 
very  rapidly.  They  appear  to  be  as  hardy  as  Spanish 
goats,  which  they  resemble  in  several  respects. 

The  color  of  these  specimens  of  the  breed  was  entirely 
nondescript,  since  they  had  various  shades,  though  mainly 
black  and  white,  without  any  uniformity  among  the  differ- 
ent individuals.  They  were  of  good  size,  and  appear  to  be 
quite  as  domestic  as  any  other  breed  of  sheep  known  to  us. 
Their  ears  were  large,  and  hung  down  alongside  of  their 
faces,  quite  like  the  Angora  goats. 

They  were  without  horns;  their  wool  was  coarse  and 
hairy  and  wholly  without  attractiveness  as  we  esteem  wool 
in  this  country.  Their  heads  were  large  and  well  placed 
on  strong  necks  that  gently  sloped  to  the  shoulders  in  the 
most  approved  pattern  of  modern  standards.  The  carcasses 
were  uniform  in  type,  with  straight  backs  and  underlines. 
The  legs  were  strong  and  straight,  set  well  apart.  The 
fore  quarters  were  light,  while  the  hind  quarters  presented 
the  most  ludicrous  appearance,  owing  to  the  curious  ac- 
cumulation of  fat. 

This  exhibit  attracted  much  attention  from  visitors  who 
for  the  first  time  enjoyed  the  opportunity  of  looking  up  this 
Oriental  breed  of  sheep  that  has  come  down  from  patri- 
archal times  without  any  change  of  type,  form  or  color. 
Persia  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  world  in  progress  and 
improvements.  The  shepherds  still  follow  the  wandering 
life  of  their  ancestors  three  thousand  years  ago.  Their 
sheep  constitute  a  large  part  of  their  wealth.  What  they 
are  to-day  they  have  been  from  time  immemorial. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  Mr.  Biiley  is  of  the  opinion 
that  the  Persian  sheep  will  be  more  than  a  curiosity — a 
real  acquisition  to  the  mutton-producing  sheep  of  this 
country,  whether  the  fleeces  afford  a  profit  or  not.  In 
their  native  country  these  sheep  are  very  prolific,  and  do 
not  seem  less  so  in  this  country.  It  is  probable  that  Mr. 
Bailey  will  continue  to  breed  them  pure  and  distinct,  but  it 
would  be  interesting  to  know  how  they  would  cross  with 
other  breeds.  In  due  time,  no  doubt,  Mr.  Bailey  will  make 
an  offi-ial  report  to  the  Government  of  this  curious  and  in- 
teresting experiment  of  acclimating  this  breed  of  sheep  In 
this  country.  In  the  meantime,  it  is  safe  to  conclude  that 
this  experiment  is  in  the  best  of  hands,  and  is  being  con- 
ducted in  such  a  way  and  under  surroundings  that  will  pro- 
duce the  best  and  most  satisfactory  results. 
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The  Chicago  Horse  Market  Looking  Up. 

It  is  cheering  to  read  in  the  Breeders'  Gazette  that  the 
Chicago  horse  market  has  for  several  weeks  given  premoni- 
tions in  a  conservative  sort  of  way  of  an  improved  demand 
and  brisker  trade,  and  last  week  it  announced  definitely  a 
more  encouraging  state  of  the  market,  namely,  there  was  a 
a  strong  demand  for  coachers  and  speedy  drivers.  We 
quote  as  follows: 

Beyond  shadow  of  doubt  the  market  for  snappy  pairs 
suitable  for  the  heavier  classes  of  pleasure  vehicles  is  in  no 
danger  of  being  overdone.  Heavy  harness  horses  are  de- 
manded for  these  fashionable  equipages;  the  light,  rangy 
and  speedy  horse  of  the  road-wagon  type  will  not  do.  He 
is  a  decided  misfit  to  brougham,  break  or  landau.  He  has 
his  place  and  the  market  report  shows  that  the  shapely 
light-harness  horse  with  speed  enough  to  "dust  "  the  lum- 
bering plugs  is  wanted  at  remunerative  prices.  But  the 
man  who  gets  a  horse  with  sufficient  size,  proper  shape 
and  trappy  action,  fitted  for  use  in  spider  phaeton,  or  cart, 
or  brougham,  or  break,  or  coach,  will  find  that  a  very  en- 
couraging market  awaits  him.  The  man  whose  ambition 
finds  its  limit  In  breeding  street-car  or  delivery  horses  from 
the  cheapest  stallion  he  can  find  will  do  well  by  himself 
and  his  neighbors  who  are  breeding  horses  in  earnest  If  he 
drops  quietly  out  of  the  business.  Such  men  may  find  a 
remunerative  field  In  breeding  swine.  It  does  not  now  re- 
quire a  high  order  of  intelligence  to  breed  pigs,  for  skillful 
molders  of  the  porcine  form  have  placed  within  easy  reach 
the  highest  type  of  foundation  material.  The  man  who 
knows  how  to  mate  mare  and  stallion  will  find  much  of 
comfort  and  encouragement  in  the  improving  market. 

Draft  horses  are  also  in  Improved  demand.  "  Chunks," 
such  as  the  compact  sort  of  Percheron,  Shire,  Belgian  and 
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Clydesdale  sires  sometimes  produce,  are  in  request,  while 
the  heavier  sorts  are  taken  more  readily  than  has  been  the 
role  of  late.  There  is  no  evidence  of  high  prices  in  the  im- 
mediate future,  but  the  market  is  not  without  features 
which  warrant  the  belief  that  the  margin  between  profit  and 
lois  will  not  be  so  small  as  it  has  been. 

In  view  of  the  above  tokens  of  improvement  the  follow- 
ing in  a  recent  Issue  of  the  same  journal  has  special  timeli- 
ness: 

Many  breeders  attribute  the  present  condition  of  the 
horse  market  to  overproduction  and  the  introduction  of 
electricity.  The  overproduction  has  been  entirely  of  the 
cheaper  grades  and  this  class  is  what  is  being  displaced  by 
electricity.  Electricity  can  never  take  the  place  of  the 
heavy  draft  or  fine  coach  horse.  General  business  depres- 
sion has  had  more  to  do  with  the  fall  in  the  horse  market 
than  anything  else.  Nearly  every  one  is  economizing  and 
doing  without  or  making  the  best  of  what  they  have.  That 
this  condition  will  last  no  one  believes.  A  renewed  de- 
mand is  among  the  certainties  of  the  future.  When  this 
fresh  demand  does  come  there  will  be  a  short  supply  to 
meet  it  because  of  the  falling  off  in  breeding  for  the  past 
three  years  and  the  probable  continuance  of  it  for  a  year  or 
two  to  come.  During  the  past  four  months  I  have  sent  out 
over  one  thousand  letters  to  parties  In  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  and  the  British  Provinces  that  I  thought  in- 
terested, and  with  the  exception  of  about  twenty  five  they 
have  answered,  "  farmers  In  our  vicinity  are  giving  up 
horse-breeding;''  and  I  understand  from  others  who  have 
been  breeding  horses  for  sale  that  their  corresp  ndents 
answer  in  about  the  same  tone.  Now  this  fact  alone,  to 
me,  is  strong  evidence  of  what  is  in  store  for  those  who 
keep  on  breeding  first-class  hones;  another  boom  will 
strike  them  and  "  their  dish  will  be  right  side  up." 

Horses  as  a  rule  are  short-lived  animals.  The  visible 
supply  is  being  used  up  at  a  very  rapid  rate  and  the  fact 
that  it  takes  five  years  to  produce  a  hone  ready  for  market 
is  lost  sight  of  by  the  croakers  who  are  now  and  have  been 
for  years  crying  the  horse  business  down.  Another  fact  is 
that  the  best  time  to  engage  in  the  production  of  any  staple 
commodity  is  when  it  is  down  and  not  when  it  is  booming. 
There  are  two  safe  plans  to  follow:  one  Is  to  fix  upon  a 
line  of  business  and  stick  to  it  persistently,  and  another  is 
to  watch  those  who  are  producing  the  same  article,  let  up 
when  they  are  pushing  hardest,  and  be  ready  to  go  on 
when  they  let  go  at  ebb-tide. 

Taking  past  experience  and  a  candid  view  of  the  future 
of  this  country,  I  consider  now  a  favorable  time  for  those 
farmers  who  are  favorably  situated  to  take  hold  of  high- 
class  horse-breeding  in  earnest.  They  can  now  secure  a 
choice  selection  of  mares  at  moderate  cost  and  buy  first- 
class  stallions  at  "  rock-bottom  "  prices.  The  latter  can 
now  be  bought  cheaper  than  they  are  likely  to  be  again  for 
several  years,  for  the  reason  that  this  year  will  about  use 
up  the  stock  of  imported  stallions  on  hand,  and  good  ones 
cannot  be  Imported  to  sell  at  the  prices  prevailing  now. 
There  are  not  enough  registered  mares  in  the  country  to 
supply  any  considerable  number  of  stallions  fit  for  service. 

So  many  farmers  have  learned  that  they  cannot  produce 
salable  horses  from  scrub  mares  and  indifferent  stallions 
and  have  given  up  the  attempt  that  the  chance  for  those 
who  can  and  do  raise  first-class  horses  in  the  future  will  be 
greatly  improved.  Where  three  or  four  farmers  will  join 
and  buy  a  strictly  first-class  stallion  in  company  they  can 
secure  the  permanent  use  of  him  themselves  at  a  nominal 
cost  and  allow  him  to  earn  sufficient  outside  to  pay  a 
handsome  dividend.  There  is  no  good  reason  why  Ameri- 
can farmers  may  not,  by  taking  the  same  pains,  acquire  the 
reputation  and  produce  as  good  horses  as  the  English 
breeders,  and  at  much  less  cost.  The  same  persistence 
and  energy  that  has  made  the  American  trotter  popular  in 
Europe  will  do  the  same  for  the  American  coachers  and 
draft  horses.  We  have  made  good  progress  already  and 
now  to  drop  It  because  of  a  temporary  depression  that  is 
liable  to  come  to  any  business  is  to  lose  ground  and  throw 
away  good  opportunities. 

The  manufacturer  can  stop  his  mill  for  a  day,  a  week  or 
for  months  and  start  up  at  practically  the  same  place 
where  he  stopped,  losing  little  more  than  the  interest  on 
his  investment.  Not  so  with  the  breeder  who  sells  off  his 
brood  mares  or  allows  them  to  pass  their  bloom  and  most 
desirable  years  barren.  I  have  known  farmers  who  had 
spent  a  great  deal  of  money  and  many  years  in  breeding 
up  a  nice  lot  of  mares  to  sell  them  off  in  a  fit  of  despond- 
ency, retaining  only  such  as  they  could  not  sell. 

The  present  conditions  are  simply  the  result  of  bursting 
boom  bubbles.  This  great  country  is  not  going  to  destruc- 
tion; business  is  settling  down  to  a  sound  basis  and  a 
healthy  reaction  is  sure  to  follow.  A  revival  in  general 
business  will  bring  a  quick  and  strong  demand  for  horses 
and  the  man  who  then  has  good  ones  to  sell  can  name  his 
own  price  for  them.  It  is  the  firm  conviction  of  the  best 
Informed  horsemen  that  that  time  will  come  before  the 
foals  of  1894  are  ready  for  market.  I  trust  these  few  sug- 
gestions will  canse  some  breeders  to  look  at  the  prospect 
from  a  practical  standpoint. 


The  Ventura  Advocate  says:  One  of  the  trials  and  vex- 
ations of  life  to  the  foothill  farmer  is  the  mischievous 
squirrel.  Several  of  our  farmers  have  tried  a  preparation 
of  poisoned  wheat,  which  proves  a  great  success.  I  have 
seen  dozens  of  dead  squirrels  after  a  single  application  of 
the  poison.  The  following  is  the  formula:  To  6  gallons  of 
wheat  take  1}  ounces  of  cyanide  of  potash,  1  ounce  of  pul- 
verized strychnine,  9  eggs,  and  5  pints  of  sugar.  Powder 
the  cyanide  of  potash  and  dissolve  it  in  very  little  water. 
Beat  the  eggs,  add  the  strychnine,  sugar  and  cyanide  of 
potash,  and  pour  over  the  dry  wheat,  stirring  until  the 
whole  mass  is  wet  with  the  poisoned  egg.  The  mass  will 
dry  in  a  day  or  two  without  being  spread  or  spoiling.  Add 
oil  of  rhodium  to  scent  strongly  as  you  take  wheat  out  for 
us-.  Put  a  teaspoonful  in  big  holes.  Go  over  the  ground 
after  a  week  to  see  if  any  holes  contain  live  squirrels.  Two 
applications  will  rid  a  whole  hillside  of  them, 


Choosing  and  Treating  Eggs  for  Setting. 

This  is  a  subject  of  constant  interest  in  the  poultry  yard, 
and  a  general  review  like  the  one  by  Stephen  Beale  in  the 
Country  Gentleman,  from  which  we  shall  quote,  will  be 
found  to  contain  information  very  acceptable  to  beginners: 
In  the  choice  of  eggs  for  hatching,  it  is  most  important 
that  they  should  be  well  formed,  and  of  the  average  size. 
Abnormally  large  and  ill-shaped  eggs  should  always  be  re- 
jected, for  the  former  are  usually  double-yolked,  and  the 
latter  either  do  not  hatch  or  the  chick  is  in  some  way  mal- 
formed. The  size  of  the  egg  does  not  determine  the  size  of 
the  chick,  but  very  small  eggs  would  be  equally  unsuitable; 
so  that  it  is  much  better  to  have  eggs  of  an  average  size 
and  regular  shape. 

There  can  be  little  donbt  that  in  order  to  obtain  strong, 
hardy  chickens  It  Is  desirable  that  the  eggs  should  be  fresh. 
Every  day  after  an  egg  Is  laid  the  germ  loses  something  of 
its  vitality,  and  In  process  of  time  will  die.  The  exact  time 
for  which  eggs  can  be  kept  and  yet  produce  chickens  has 
never  been  determined,  and  there  is  abundant  scope  for 
further  investigations  in  this  direction.  Much  would  be 
found  to  depend  upon  the  conditions  under  which  they  are 
kept,  and  we  believe  that  they  would  maintain  their  vitality 
at  a  low  temperature,  so  long  as  not  actually  frozen,  for  a 
much  greater  period  than  if  there  were  even  a  fair  amount 
of  heat  or  great  variations.  Yet  how  long  this  would  be  is 
at  present  to  some  extent  conjecture.  That  eggs  can  be 
easily  kept  for  a  month  is  undoubted.  Many  have  been 
sent  to  America,  and  the  percentage  of  chickens  has  been 
satisfactory,  though  not  nearly  so  good  as  at  home.  Two 
years  ago  a  trial  was  made  by  sending  eggs  to  Australia, 
but  without  success.  In  this  case,  however,  I  think  it  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  they  had  to  pass  through  the  tropics 
and  the  germ  vesicle  was  started  into  activity,  rather  than 
the  time  taken  on  the  journey.  If  they  could  have  been 
carried  in  a  cool  place,  where  the  temperature  was  main- 
tained at  35°  to  40°,  I  am  Inclined  to  think  a  better  result 
might  have  been  arrived  at.  This  may  be  tried,  and  I 
hope  will  be  ere  long.  Some  time  ago  I  was  told  that  eggs 
had  been  successfully  carried  from  England  to  India,  but 
have  not  been  able  to  verify  the  fact,  and  In  the  absence  of 
clearer  testimony  cannot  accept  the  statement.  When  eggs 
are  produced  where  they  are  to  be  hatched,  it  Is  advisable 
to  keep  them  as  short  a  time  as  possible;  In  fact,  not  more 
than  two  or  three  days,  unless  there  be  some  special  reason 
for  doing  so.  When  keeping  eggs,  they  should  be  where 
the  temperature  is  even  and  rather  low,  though  not  quite 
down  to  freezing  point,  placing  them  with  the  broad  end 
downward  at  first,  and  turning  every  day.  For  this  pur- 
pose either  boards  perforated  with  holes  large  enough  for 
the  eggs  to  stand  upright,  or  lattice  wirework,  are  the  most 
suitable,  though  they  may  also  be  packed  in  bran,  which  is 
not  so  good  a  plan. 

Considering  the  large  trade  done  In  eggs  for  setting,  and 
the  long  distances  they  sometimes  travel,  it  is  well  to  con- 
sider the  effect  of  traveling  upon  eggs.  That  they  can  do 
so  safely  is  unquestionable,  for  scores  of  thousands  do  every 
year.  Many  boxes  have  been  introduced  to  this  end,  sim- 
plifying the  work  greatly,  and  some  of -these  are  excellent, 
while  others  are  not  nearly  so  good.  Personally,  I  prefer 
baskets  to  boxes,  for  there  is  less  danger  of  breakage  and 
that  jarring  which  displaces  the  yolk  sac  and  leads  to  all 
sorts  of  deformities.  A  properly  packed  basket  is  springy, 
which  a  box  can  never  be.  If  eggs  are  packed  in  soft,  dry 
moss  or  hay,  and  placed  In  a  hamper  or  basket,  they  will 
travel  far  and  stand  a  lot  of  knocking  about.  Boxes  with 
wire  to  hold  the  eggs  should  be  avoided,  and  even  those 
with  partitions  of  cardboard  should  have  pads  of  felt  or 
moss  below,  the  eggs  themselves  being  wrapped  in  dry  hay 
or  moss.  In  this  way  jarring  can  be  avoided,  and  unless 
this  Is  so  success  cannot  be  looked  for.  I  Am  sure  that 
very  many  ill  results  from  bought  eggs  are  due  to  the  bad 
methods  of  packing  adopted.  Moreover,  all  eggs  that  are 
to  be  forwarded  by  rail  should  be  allowed  to  stand  for  24 
hours  before  they  are  packed,  in  order  to  allow  them  to  be- 
come perlectly  cool  and  set,  and  the  recipient  should  adopt 
the  same  precaution,  for  it  is  expected  that  there  will  be 
some  shaking  up  however  carefully  they  are  packed. 

Finally,  every  egg  used  for  setting,  and  placed  under  a 
hen  or  In  an  incubator,  should  be  clean.  If  its  shell  is 
soiled  in  any  way,  let  it  be  wiped  with  a  damp  cloth,  so  as 
to  remove  every  speck  of  dirt.  During  the  entire  process 
of  incubation  air  is  passing  through  the  pores  of  the  shell, 
and  the  presence  of  dirt  may  pollute  the  air,  and  even 
charge  it  with  microbes  of  disease. 


Comfortable  Poultry  Houses. 

F.  M.  Reed  of  Anderson,  Cal.,  writes  as  follows  for  the 
California  Cultivator:  How  many  poultrymen  and  farm- 
ers have  comfortable  quarters  for  their  fowls  at  night,  or  on 
a  blustering  day  when  the  wind  is  cold  and  finds  every 
crack  and  crevice  ?  Let  each  one  answer  this  for  himself 
by  staying  half  the  night  In  his  fowl  house  on  some  cold 
stormy  night,  and  I  think  many  that  are  now  unconcerned 
about  Biddie's  welfare  would  hasten  to  stop  up  those 
cracks,  repair  that  broken  window,  and  see  that  the  fowls 
had  a  warm,  dry  corner  to  roost  in.  My  attention  was 
drawn  to  this  matter  not  long  since  in  taking  a  ride  of  10  or 
12  miles  through  the  country,  to  see  the  lack  of  interest  in 
this  matter.  Little  or  no  profit  is  made  by  the  majority  of 
farmers  on  their  fowls  because  of  the  entire  lack  of  care 
given  them.  This  state  of  things  has  brought  about  the 
idea  in  the  average  farmer's  mind  that  one  fowl  is  as  good 
as  another,  therefore  they  go  on  breeding  scrubs,  letting 
them  roost  in  an  open  shed  or  upon  the  fences  or  trees.  I 
was  particularly  struck  with  one  place  where  I  called.  It 
was  the  home  of  a  man  who  told  me  that  he  and  his  wife 
had  bred  poultry  for  years.  A  beautiful  two-story  dwelling 
house  was  located  on  a  commanding  site,  overlooking  a 


beautiful  stream  and  a  canyon  below.  A  large  and  com- 
fortable barn  afforded  abundant  room  for  all  the  stock.  A 
good,  tight  woodshed  and  other  sheds  for  tools  were  conve- 
niently located.  But  now,  as  we  came  to  the  chicken  house, 
what  a  difference  was  here  manifested.  A  square  building, 
boarded  on  three  sides,  and  cracks  not  battened  at  all. 
The  fourth  side  was  made  of  slats  or  lattice  work  from  top 
to  bottom;  the  roosts  were  made  of  poles,  high  up,  and  a 
general  air  of  discomfort  pervaded  the  whole  structure. 
What  if  the  owner  had  been  compelled  to  sleep  on  a  raw 
night  in  a  room  like  this,  with  no  covering,  and  the  cold 
rain  beating  in  on  him.  He  had  previously  said  to  me, 
"  Why  do  you  suppose  I  get  no  eggs;  I  haven't  had  one 
for  six  weeks."  I  frankly  told  him  I  did  not  think  he  would 
ever  get  any,  if  he  did  not  give  his  hens  a  warm  house, 
proper  feed  and  care. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  we  live  In  snnny  California 
we  are  often  treated  to  sudden  changes  of  temperature,  and 
it  must  be  remembered  that  winter  is  the  trying  season  as 
well  as  the  profitable  one  to  the  poultryman.  We  cannot 
pay  too  much  attention  to  the  strength  and  vigor  of  our 
fowls,  and  to  get  the  greatest  possible  growth  and  number 
of  eggs,  they  must  have  warmth  in  winter.  This  is  just  as 
essential  as  grit  is  to  digestion;  and,  speaking  of  grit,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  hens  are  born  without  teeth,  and 
we  must  supply  them  by  the  medium  of  a  liberal  supply  of 
grit.  A  good  article  can  be  manufactured  by  any  one  who 
has  a  bone  or  grain  crusher,  by  saving  up  all  broken  dishes 
and  crockery  and  grinding  to  any  size  desired.  Fowls  will 
often  eat  this  in  preference  to  shells.  Improvement  of  the 
breeds  we  already  have  should  claim  onr  attention.  It  is 
safe  to  say  that  one  male  may  be  the  sire  of  1000  chicks  in 
a  single  season.  If  farmers  in  general  could  only  realize 
this  and  purchase  only  thoroughbred  males,  we  would  soon 
see  a  vast  improvement  in  the  size  and  laying  qualities  of 
the  average  barnyard  fowl. 


Necessity  of  Regularity  in  Frait-Train  Time. 

Alden  Anderson  of  Suisun  writes  as  follows:  Ask  all  the 
growers  and  shippers  of  perishable  fruits  In  the  State  of 
California  what  the  greatest  handicap  they  have  to  contend 
with  In  their  business  is  and  I  think  99  per  cent  of  them 
will  say  "  Poor  railroad  service."  To  illustrate:  A  shipper 
is  told  that  the  schedule  time  of  a  ventilated  car  to  Chicago 
is  six  days.  He  picks  and  packs  his  fruit  accordingly;  the 
car  starts;  six,  seven  and  ten  days  go  by  and  no  word  is  re- 
ceived acknowledging  the  receipt  of  the  car.  At  last,  any- 
where from  ten  to  fifteen  days  later,  word  comes,  "  Car 
received;  bad  condition."  The  next  time  the  shipper  thinks 
he  will  not  be  caught,  so  he  prepares  his  fruit  to  stand  a 
journey  of  twelve  or  thirteen  days,  when,  lo  and  behold, 
the  sixth  or  seventh  day  he  receives  word,  "Car  received; 
green  and  unsalable."  There  he  is,  completely  at  the  mercy 
of  a  capricious  railroad  service.  There  Is  absolutely  no 
regularity. 

What  the  fruit-shippers  of  California  want  is  a  schedule 
that  will  be  adhered  to  as  rigidly  as  is  the  passenger  service. 
A  shipper  should  know  at  just  what  time  his  car  will 
arrive  at  any  point,  barring  accidents,  the  same  as 
a  passenger  on  a  passenger  train  now  does.  If  it  takes  ten 
nr  twelve  days  to  make  the  trip  to  Chicago,  arrange  the 
schedule  accordingly  and  the  shippers  will  know  just  what 
to  expect.  If  their  fruit  will  not  stand  transportation  for  so 
long  a  time  they  can  dry  or  can  It,  and  make  some  profit; 
whereas,  if  they  ship  it  and  lose  there  is  not  only  the  loss 
of  the  fruit,  but  a  heavy  bill  of  expense  besides.  This  point, 
as  you  will  find  by  inquiry  of  leading  shippers,  has  been 
insisted  upon,  the  last  few  years,  more  than  any  other  one. 
Promises  are  made  to  them  by  the  transportation  com- 
panies, but  when  the  busy  season  comes  the  promises  are 
never  kept. 

Fish  Display  at  the  Fair. 

The  next  feature  of  the  competitive-exhibit  order  at  the 
Fair  will  be  a  display  of  the  fish  industry,  from  April  5th 
to  1 2th.  Space  has  been  provided  for  this  exhibit  in  the 
arcade  In  front  of  the  Agriculture  and  Horticulture  Build- 
ing. A  number  of  tables  will  be  placed  there  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  the  fish  will  be  taken  directly  to  the  Exposition 
grounds  and  placed  on  ice  on  these  tables. 

It  is  proposed  to  make  It  one  of  the  prominent  features 
of  the  Fair,  and  the  fish  of  all  countries,  as  well  as  of  the 
Pacific  coast  in  general,  will  be  shown.  There  will  be 
fresh,  smoked  and  salt  fish.  Few  people  realize  the  amount 
of  capital  involved  in  this  industry  on  the  Pacific  coast. 
As  is  probably  well  known,  salmon  constitutes  the  chief 
branch  of  it,  and  last  year  over  $5,000,000  was  expended 
in  catching,  packing  and  shipping  this  one  variety.  The 
total  value  of  fish  passing  through  San  Francisco  amounts 
to  over  $6,000,000  annually.  The  codfish  exhibit  will  not 
play  a  prominent  part  in  the  proposed  competitive  display, 
but  will  have  special  arrangements  made  for  it  later  in  the 
season,  or  at  such  a  time  when  the  condition  of  the  fish 
will  permit.   

George  W.  McNear  has  acquired  Starr  &  Co.'s  in- 
terests in  the  grain  business,  including  the  warehouses,  etc., 
at  Port  Costa.  Both  parties  decline  to  discuss  the  deal, 
though  admitting  that  it  has  been  made.  In  the  minds  of 
some  persons  the  purchase  has  created  the  belief  that 
McNear  is  preparing  for  another  plunge  Into  the  wheat 
market  similar  to  the  one  he  made  not  very  long  ago. 
Then  he  bought  wheat  H?ht  and  left  and  was  fast  gaining  a 
controlling  interest  in  the  market.  He  was  eventually  com- 
pelled to  stop,  however,  because  of  his  inability  to  secure 
storage  room.  During  his  former  plunge  McNear  chartered 
about  every  wheat  vessel  that  headed  for  this  port,  and  had 
he  been  in  a  position  to  carry  out  his  plans  he  would  have 
ended  with  quite  an  addition  to  his  bank  account.  The 
purchase  of  the  Starr  warehouses  gives  color  to  the  belief 
that  a  second  plunge  is  being  arranged. 
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Before  giving  up  the  breeding  of  horses  and  declaring  the  business  dead,  will  it  not 
be  well  to  take  a  candid  practical  view  of  the  case,  and  before  throwing  away  an  advan- 
tage already  gained,  consider  well  what  has  brought  on  present  conditions,  whether  the 
causes  are  likely  to  continue  indefinitely,  and  if  not,  how  best  to  take  advantage  of  the 
change  when  it  comes.  Nearly  every  kind  of  business  has  had  its  boom  and  reaction 
during  the  last  twenty  years,  and  the  horse  "business  has  been  one  of  them.  Its  eflects 
have  been  and  are  felt  over  a  wider  extent  of  country  than  almost  any  other  business, 
because  it  is  so  intimately  connected  with  every  other.  Many  breeders  attribute  the 
present  condition  of  the  horse  market  to  over-production,  and  the  introduction  of  elec- 
tricity. The  over-production  has  been  entirely  of  the  cheaper  grades,  and  this  claBs  is 
what  is  being  displaced  by  electricity.  Electricity  can  never  take  the  place  of  the  heavy 
draft  or  fine  coach  horse.  General  business  depression  has  had  more  to  do  wi  h  the  fall 
in  the  horse  market  than  anything  else.  Nearly  every  one  is  economizing  and  doing 
without  or  making  the  best  of  what  they  have.  That  this  condition  will  last  long  no  one 
believes.  A  renewed  demand  is  among  the  certainties  of  the  future.  When  this  fresh 
demand  comes  there  will  be  a  short  supply  to  meet  it,  because  of  the  falling  off  in 
breeding  for  the  past  three  years  and  the  probable  continuance  of  it  for  a  year  or  two  to 
come.  Horses,  as  a  rule,  are  short-lived  animals.  The  visible  supply  is  being  used  up 
at  a  very  rapid  rate,  and  the  fact  that  it  takes  five  years  to  produce  a  horse  ready  for 
market  is  lost  sight  of  by  the  croakers  who  are  now  and  have  been  for  three  years  crying 
the  horse  business  down.  Another  fact  is  that  the  best  time  to  engage  in  the  production 
of  any  staple  commodity  is  when  it  is  down  and  not  when  it  is  booming.  So  many 
farmers  have  learned  by  sad  experience  that  they  cannot  produce  salable  horses  from 
ordinary  stallions  and  have  given  up  the  attempt,  that  the  chance  for  those  who  can  and 
do  raise  first-class  horses  in  the  future  will  be  greatly  improved.  Taking  past  experience 
and  a  candid  view  of  the  future  of  this  country,  it  would  seem  that  now  is  the  right  time 
for  those  farmers  who  are  favorably  situated  to  take  hold  of  high-class  horse  breeding  in 
earnest.  They  can  now  secure  a  choice  selection  of  mares  at  moderate  cost  and  buy  first- 
class  stallions  at "  rock-bottom "  prices.  The  latter  can  now  be  bought  cheaper  than 
they  are  likely  to  be  again  for  years,  for  the  reason  that  this  year  will  about  use  up  the 
stock  of  imported  stallions  on  hand  and  good  ones  cannot  be  imported  to  sell  at  prevail- 
ing pricea.  Think  on  these  things.  Should  not,  under  the  circumstances,  the  owners  of 
mares  be  more  particular  than  ever  in  their  choice  of  stallions  and  breed  more  judiciously 
than  ever  for  the  inevitable  future  market  ?  The  present  conditions  are  simply  the  result 
of  bursting  boom  bubbles.  This  country  is  not  going  to  destruction;  business  is  settling 
down  to  a  sound  basis,  and  a  healthy  reaction  is  sure  to  follow.  A  revival  in  general 
business  will  bring  a  quick  and  strong  demand  for  horses,  and  the  man  who  then  has 
good  ones  can  name  his  own  price  for  them.  Of  course,  the  main  point  in  breeding  is 
the  choice  of  a  stallion,  and  care  should  be  taken  to  buy  only  the  best  and  from  a 
reputable  importer. 

There  has  been  lately  landed  in  San  Francisco  the  finest  lot  of  imported  Percheron 
and  French  Coach  stallions  ever  brought  to  the  Pacific  Coast.  This  stock  ranges  in  age 
from  two  to  six  years,  and  was  selected  in  France  by  the  veteran  importer,  Leonard 
Johnson,  who  for  many  years  was  foreign  buyer  for  M.  W.  Dunham,  of  Wayne,  111.  Mr. 
Johnson  has  personally  selected  and  brought  to  this  country  over  Two  Thousand  Horses, 
and  is  universally  acknowledged  to  be  the  best  judge  of  Draft  Horses  in  America.  Each 
animal  in  this  lot  is  a  good  one,  not  only  individually,  but  of  the  best  possible  breeding, 
as  is  attested  by  the  certificates  of  registry  in  both  the  Percheron  stud-books  of  France 
and  America.  A  satisfactory  guarantee  given  that  each  stallion  will  get  sixty  per  cent 
of  colts.  This  is  a  rare  chance  to  get  a  first-class  stallion,  as  no  such  stock  as  this  has 
ever  been  offered  for  sale  here  at  as  low  figures  as  this  will  be  sold  for.  Time  given  on 
approved  paper.  STABLES — Close  to  Midwinter  Fair,  on  Fifth  avenue,  opposite  Race 
Track,  next  door  to  Scott  &  McCord's  Feed  Store,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Take  Geary 
street  car.  For  further  information  and  catalogues,  address  the  Secretary  of  the  Ameri' 
can  Percheron  Horse  C  T^l  *T*  T_T  ]\/T  T>  C  VT  Occidental  Hotel, 
Breeders' Association,  -    1  nUlVlI  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
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One  name  heads  the  list 
of  mower  builders.  The 
name  is 

Walter  A.  worm 

WOOD  machines  have  a 
reliability  that  cannot  be 
They  are  the  perfected  result 
of  almost  limitless  study  and  experiment  in  the 
crops  of  many  lands.    They  abundantly  satisfy  by 
doing  extra  GOOD  work  and  by  durability. 
"EACH  PART  PERFECT." 


be  found  elsewhere. 


Walter  A.  Wood  Rakes 

EASY. 

Simple,  Strong,  Positive, 
Reliable,  Well  Made. 

Steel  Axles,  Trussed. 

Choice  crucible  steel  teeth. 

Powerful  steel  wheels.  The  shafts  can  be  used  as 
a  pole. 

3  SIZES.    SELF  DUMP.  


No  jar,  no  skipping. 


WALTER  A.  WOOD  HARVESTER  CO. 

29o  E.  WATER  ST.,  PORTLAND,  OR. 

AND 

33  &  35  MAIN  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


FOIl  SALE. 

CAULIFLOWER  SEED,  of  large  kind  called  the 
PISA;  originally  from  Italy.  Some  raised  by  an  Italian 
In  Los  Angeles  county.  SampleB  for  trial  furnished 
free.  Apply  to  S.  W.  LEVY  &  CO.,  218  &  220  Washing- 
ton St.,  San  Franclsoo. 


ST  \  WELL  MACHINERY^; 

All  kimls  of  tool*.  Fortune  for  the  driller  by .using  01 r 
Adamantine  procevican  takoacore.  Perfected  fccpnoiii- 
ical  Artesian  l-umi.ing  Rbnjtq 'Work  hyS {earn.  AIT JW. 
Let  on  help  yon.  TIIK  AMERICAN  WELL  WORKS, 
Aurora,  lll.j  Chlcaco,  llLi   Dallas,  Tex. 


AND 


COT. 


THEY  ARE  BUILT  OF  THE  BEST  MATERIAL— Malleable  cast,  wrought  iron  and  steel. 

THEY  ARE  LIGHT  OF  DRAFT,  have  no  weight  on  horses'  necks,  are  simple  and  durable. 

THE  MAIN  FRAME  13  IN  ONE  PIECE,  easily  adjusting  itself  In  line  with  orank  head  and  pitman. 

THE  WHEELS  ARE  HIGH,  wide  apart,  giving  great  power,  are  INTERCHANGEABLE,  working  on  either  side. 

THE  WHEELS  HAVE  FOUR  PAWLS  EACH,  giving  a  high  motion,  and  preventing  lost  motion  In  turning. 

THE  CUTTER  BAR  IS  FLEXIBLE,  adapting  itself  to  any  uneven  formation  of  the  ground,  and  easily  tilted  either 
way — up  or  down. 

THE  DRAFT  ROD  IS  ATTACHED  UNDER  POLE,  equalizing  the  pull  from  frame  and  pole,  and  has  a  heavy  coli- 
ralsing  spring  attached. 

THE  PITMAN  HAS  A  BALL  AND  SOCKET  CONNECTION  (the  best  ever  made),  a  straight  drive,  and  any  lost 
motion  can  be  Instantly  taken  up. 

THE  OSBORNE  NO.  4  MOWER  COMBINES  EVERY  MECHANICAL  AND  SCIENTIFIC  PRINCIPLE,  rendering 
it  the  best  and  most  serviceable  machine  ever  put  upon  the  mars  et  for  horse  or  man. 

100,000  OSBORNE  MACHINES  WERE  BUILT  AND  SOLD  IN  1893,  showing  the  intelligent  farmers  of  the  world 
appreciate  and  reward  merit  wherever  found. 

We  manufacture  and  carry  in  stock  the  best  line  of  STEEL  HAY  RAKES,  SELF  BINDERS,  REAPERS,  LEVER 

SPRING  AND  STRAIGHT  TOOTH  AND  DISK  HARROWS. 
We  manufacture  and  carry  in  stock  pure  Manilla  BINDING  TWINE,  050  feet  to  the  pound. 
WE  CARRY  A  FULL  STOCK  OF  EXTRAS  for  all  our  machines  at  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles. 
EVERYTHING  WE  MAKE  IS  WARRANTED  AS  REPRESENTED  and  fully  guaranteed. 
CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED  from  dealers  and  farmers  throughout  the  Pacific  Coast. 
SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE. 

Address  H.  0.  HAINES,  339  North  Los  Angeles  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Or  D.  M.  OSBORNE  &  CO.,  27  Main  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Faotories,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


RANDOLPH  steel  frame  HEADER, 


A  JXT  ID 


GRAVER  all  steel  HEADER. 


The  RANDOLPH  HEADER  Excels  Any  Header  in 
the  Market,  Except  the  CRAVER. 


IT  IS  LIGHT,  SIMPLE,  STRONG  AND 
OF  GREAT  CAPACITY. 

More  RANDOLPH  and  CRAVER 
Headers  Sold  Than  All  Others 

Combined.        Sizes  lO,  12, 1 4  Feet. 


HOOKER  &  CO., 


16  and  18  DRUMM  ST., 

SAN  FRANOISOO. 


ONE  HORSE  TREAD  POWER  CHEAP  ! 

Suitable  for  creamer  and  churn,  grinding,  pumping, 
etc.   Telf  regulating.    Good  as  now.  Address 
J.  meykh,  Hardware,  Etc.,  40  Clay  Street 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


nil  I  r~r\  n  al  I  1  If  you  want  to  know  i 

GALIrUKNIA  j^v™  »lm 


w„  about  California 
Btatea,  Rond  for  the 
.  ..ITRAIi  PBBNS. 

the  beat  Illustrated  and  Loading  Farming  and  Horticultural 
w™,klv  of  the  Far  West.  Trial,  60c  for  3  mo«.  Two  sample 
So^lic^ta^toablLhed  1870.  DEWKY  PUBLISHING 
CO., .320  Market  St.,  Ban  Franclsoo. 
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JI[he  So/vie  QiR©kE. 


"My  Brother'll  Be  All  Right." 

always  was  in  those  old  days  the  family's  blackest 
sheep; 

Someway  I  couldn't  curb  the  blood  that  in  my  veins 
would  leap. 

My  cousins  walked  a  straight -hewn  path  according 
to  a  rule, 

And  rarely  swore,  and  never  fought  nor  "hookey 

played  at  school; 
And  all  my  uncles  shook  their  heads  and  said,  "  He 

will  go  bad; 

There  never  was  more  cussedness  boiled  down  in 

one  small  lad." 
But  whatsoever  they  all  vowed,  and  whatso'er  my 

plight. 

My  sister  stood  right  up  and  said,  "  My  brother'll 
be  all  right." 

She  didn't  say,  "  My  brother  is,"  you  mind — she 
didn't  dare; 

But  when  she  said,  "  My  brother'll  be,"  I'd  vow 

right  then  and  there 
That  though  I  fell  and  barked  my  shins  until  they 

were  a  sight, 

I'd  rise  again,  and  prove  at  last  that  that  dear  girl 
was  right. 

And  so  her  trust  would  follow  me,  for  boys,  you 

know,  like  men, 
Whene'er  they  fall  need  human  faith  to  pick  them 

up  again; 

And  few,  I  think,  are  ever  lost  or  conquered  in  the 
fight 

Who  somewhere  know  one  soul  that  says,  "My 
brother'll  be  all  right.'' 

Sometimes  in  that  sweet  hour  before  the  daylight 
all  had  fled 

My  sister'd  creep  into  my  arms  and  rest  her  bonnie 
head 

Upon  my  shoulder,  and  she'd  tell  of  all  she  dreamed 
for  me. 

Oh,  loyal  heart  of  foolish  faith  I    Through  eyes 

bedimmed  I  see 
The  eyes  of  blue  her  soul  looked  through,  the  face 

with  love  aglow, 
And  scarcely  will  my  heart  believe  'twas  long,  so 

long  ago, 

That  golden  hour;  for  still  I  hear  as  'twere  but 
yesternight 

The  words  she  whispered  in  my  ear,  "  My  brother'll 
be  all  right." 


my 


'Twas  long  ago;  the  frost  of  Time  has  cooled 

youthful  blood; 
No  more  it  hurries  to  and  fro,  nor  runs  a  restless 

flood. 

The  miles  are  wide  'twixt  her  and  me;  the  years  are 

long  between; 
She  walks  where  earth  sleeps  in  white,  and  I  where 

it  is  green; 

Yet  does  her  faith  still  urge  me  on,  and  whisper  me, 
"  Be  true," 

To  fight  my  fight,  and,  stumbling  oft,  the  battle  yet 
renew; 

And  1  reply :  Oh,  sister  mine,  though  dark  may  be 
the  night, 

I  11  justify  the  trust  that  said,  "  My  brother'll  be  all 
right."  —Stockton  Mail. 


Little  New  Year. 


KAk  the  Spanish  Peaks  in 
Southern  Colorado,  some 
twenty-five  miles  from  the 
railroad  town  at  Pueblo,  lay 
a  little  mining  camp,  called 
Shanty  Flats.  Not  a  very 
pretty  name,  to  be  sure,  but  descriptive  of 
the  place,  for  the  dozen  dwellings  which 
formed  the  camp  were  nothing  but  shanties, 
save  one  log  cabin  belonging  to  the  head 
man,  Captain  Will,  as  the  men  called  him. 
Except  a  few  Scotchmen,  the  twenty  miners 
under  his  direction  were  Americans,  men 
who  had  come  to  the  great  West  seeking 
gold,  and,  not  finding  their  hopes  realized, 
had  hired  out  to  Captain  Will,  who  owned 
a  large  claim  In  southern  Colorado,  and 
wanted  men  to  help  work  it.  The  little  set- 
tlement was  like  many  another  of  the  kind, 
where  God's  name  was  daily  profaned  and 
the  men  amused  themselves  in  card-playing, 
smoking,  and  sometimes  in  drinking,  when 
any  of  their  number  had  been  to  the  town 
for  supplies,  which  happened  once  a  month. 

It  was  the  last  day  of  December,  and 
snow  was  fast  falling  as  the  miners  came 
straggling  in  from  their  work.  They  fed 
their  mules,  ate  their  suppers,  and  sat  down 
for  an  evening's  game  in  Captain  Will's 
cabin,  where  they  usually  gathered.  Two 
of  them  had  gone  on  the  monthly  trip  for 
supplies  down  to  Pueblo,  and  as  it  drew 
toward  midnight  the  men  began  to  wonder 
where  they  were. 

"  Come  !"  at  last  exclaimed  Captain  Will, 
"  let's  look  out  and  see  if  the  boys  are  com- 
ing !  Time  they  were  here  three  hours  ago; 
wonder  if  the  snow  has  bothered  'em  I" 

So  out  went  a  dozen  of  the  men  into  the 
storm  just  in  time  to  see,  far  down  the  trail, 
two  faint  glimmers  of  light,  which  proved  to 
be  the  lanterns  of  the  absent  ones. 

"I  say,  what  has  Tom  got  in  his  arms?" 
exclaimed  one,  as  the  men  and  mules  came 
nearer.  "  It  looks  like  a  baby,  for  all  the 
world  I"  and  a  laugh  went  up  from  the  men 
at  the  idea.  "  Say,  Tom,  been  kidnapping 
to-day  ?" 

But  the  man,  dismounting,  ran  toward 
the  cabin  with  his  burden,  not  waiting  to 
explain,  and  the  rest  crowded  around  him  as 
he  laid  on  one  of  the  rough  benches  the 


body  of  a  sweet  little  girl,  who  seemed  to  be 
dead. 

"  Stand  back,  boys  !  give  her  air  !"  com 
manfled  Captain  Will,  as  he  chafed  her 
little  cold  hands,  while  another  rubbed  her 
feet. 

Great  was  their  joy  when  she  opened  her 
eyes,  but  frightened  at  the  sight  of  so  many 
men,  closed  them  again,  crying,  "  Mamma  ! 
mamma  !" 

The  captain  sent  them  all  away  and  tried 
in  vain  to  soothe  her;  but  at  last,  worn  out 
with  crying,  she  dropped  to  sleep,  and  he 
laid  her  on  his  own  bed.  Not  till  then  did 
he  have  a  chance  to  ask  the  men  about  her. 
It  seems  that  on  their  homeward  trip  they 
heard  a  child  sobbing,  and  found  this  little 
one  trying  to  waken  her  mother,  who  lay  in 
the  snow  by  the  roadside.  They  dismounted, 
and  found  that  the  poor  woman  was  dead. 
They  searched  her  pockets,  but  found  noth- 
ing that  would  give  any  clew;  so,  after  bury- 
ing her,  they  came  back  again  to  camp, 
bringing  the  child. 

Shanty  Flats  was  a  different  place  now. 
After  a  few  weeks  the  little  girl  grew  more 
forgetful  of  her  loss,  and  began  to  get  used 
to  her  strange  surroundings.  When  they 
asked  her  name,  she  always  said,  "  I'm 
mamma's  darling,"  and  seemed  to  know  no 
other  title. 

So  they  called  her  their  little  lady,  till  one 
night,  as  they  sat  around  the  fire,  Captain 
Will  said,  "  Boys,  I've  been  thinking  about 
a  name  for  the  little  one  vonder  asleep.  I'd 
like  for  her  to  be  called  New  Year.  I  know 
it  ain't  a  common  name  for  a  human  being; 
but  she  came  to  us  at  midnight  on  Decem- 
ber 31st,  and  she's  making  a  new  kind  of 
year  for  us,  and  I  like  a  name  that  means 
something.    What  do  you  say  ?" 

"  Good  for  you,  cap'n!"    "  You've  hit  it!" 
Three  cheers  for  our  little  New  Year!' 
went  up  all  over  the  room. 

He  spoke  truly;  it  was  a  new  year  for 
tbem  all,  especially  after  the  night  when  she 
first  knelt  down  by  the  bedside  in  the  inner 
room  of  the  cabin,  and  prayed:  "  God  bless 
my  dear  dead  mamma,  and  mamma's  dar- 
ling! Please,  God,  bless  everybody,  and 
make  them  good,  and  help  me  to  be  a  good 
girl,  and  take  care  of  me,  for  Jesus'  sake!" 

The  doer  was  ajar,  and  as  the  sweet  voice 
was  heard,  every  man  dropped  his  cards  and 
listened.  And  they  didn't  take  them  up 
again,  either;  for  when  Captain  Will  came 
out  of  the  bedroom,  his  eyes  were  misty,  as 
he  said:  "  Boys,  does  it  seem  to  you  as 
though  we  ought  to  gamble  so  near  that 
child  ?" 

The  boys  didn't  say  what  they  thought; 
bot  little  New  Year  never  saw  any  gambling. 
One  day  a  man  swore  in  her  hearing;  but  it 
was  the  only  time,  for  a  dozen  cried  out, 
"  Hush,  Jim!  For  shame!  Remember  the 
child!" 

Ob,  she  was  such  a  delight  in  their  lives! 
There  was  a  rivalry  as  to  who  should  tell  her 
the  best  story,  or  make  her  the  prettiest  toy; 
and  when  the  glorious  Colorado  summer 
came,  every  kind  of  wild  flower  was  brought 
to  her.  Sometimes  they  took  her  down  into 
the  mine  for  a  little  while,  and  any  one  of 
them  considered  it  a  special  privilege  for  her 
to  go  to  walk  with  him.  To  every  man  there 
she  represented  something  sweet  and  pure 
in  his  past.  Her  favorites  among  them  were 
Captain  Will,  who  took  the  most  care  of  her, 
and  one  of  the  Scotchmen,  who  told  her  she 
looked  like  the  little  blue-eyed  lassie  he  lost 
years  ago. 

So  the  weeks  and  months  went  by,  and 
the  new  interest  in  their  lives  made  the  work 
less  toilsome.  Never  had  a  child  so  many 
presents  at  Christmas;  for  every  one  had 
something  for  her,  either  of  his  own  make 
or  bought  at  the  town,  and  she  danced  with 
delight  over  her  new  possessions. 

"  I  think  God  has  been  very  good  to  me," 
said  she,  gravely,  that  night,  "  to  make  you 
think  to  give  me  so  many  pretty  things." 

The  next  day  word  passed  that  little  New 
Year  was  sick;  and  in  spite  of  all  tbey  could 
do  she  grew  worse  hour  by  hour.  The  men 
wandered  around  aimlessly,  with  sad  faces. 
One  of  them,  who  had  been  a  medical 
student,  tried  all  his  skill,  but  there  was  no 
change  for  the  better;  and  just  a  year  from 
the  night  the  child  came,  she  lay  apparently 
dying.  The  men  clustered  together  in  the 
room,  and  Captain  Will  sat  by  the  bedside, 
his  face  buried  In  his  hands.  It  was  very 
still,  until  one  of  them  spoke  low:  "  Boys, 
can't  somebody  pray  ?  Seems  as  if  it's  the 
only  thing  left  to  do." 

They  looked  at  each  other,  but  no  one 
stirred.  A  moment  more,  and  the  roughest 
of  them  all  fell  on  his  knees  and  prayed: 
"  God,  we're  rough  men,  and  wicked  men; 
Thou  knowest  it,  Lord.  But  there's  summat 
in  Thy  Book  about  askin'  and  recelvin',  so 
we  ask  for  our  little  girl  to  be  given  back  to 
us.  She's  the  sunlight  o'  the  camp,  and  the 
only  thing  that  keeps  us  from  the  bad.  Thou 
dosen't  need  her,  Lord,  and  we  does.  God, 
save  her  life,  and  we'll  be  better  men."  And 


"  Amen  ! "  came  from  lips  unused  to  pray. 

The  dear  Heavenly  Father  heard  and  an 
swered,  for  when  the  sun  arose,  little  New 
Year  opened  her  eyes  and  said:   *' Oh,  the 
pretty  light  !    I  want  to  get  up  and  have 
my  breakfast." 

"  Praise  the  Lord  ! "  broke  from  Captain 
Will's  mouth.  "  Boys,  I'm  going  to  serve 
him  from  this  day  forward." 

Nor  was  he  alone,  for  a  work  of  grace  be 
gan  in  the  camp,  and  many  a  one  learned  to 
pray  for  himself. 

The  winter  wore  away,  and  one  night 
early  in  the  spring,  Captain  Will  said 
"  Boys,  I've  something  serious  to  say  to 
yon.  I've  been  thinking  that  if  this  was  my 
little  girl  I'd  want  her  to  have  an  education 
and  a  better  bringing  np  than  this  child  is 
getting  among  us  men;  and  if  you're  willing 
boys — for  I  feel  your  right  to  her  is  just  as 
good  as  mine — I  want  to  adopt  little  New 
Year  as  my  daughter,  and  take  her  East  to 
have  her  brought  up  as  she  should  be.  Now 
say  just  what  you  think." 

The  matter  was  discussed  till  late  at  night, 
and  at  last,  though  reluctantly,  they  all 
agreed  that  it  was  the  best  thing  to  be  done; 
and  Captain  Will,  after  selling  out  his  claim, 
started  for  New  York.  How  the  men  did 
miss  the  child  and  talk  about  her;  and  when 
in  a  couple  of  months  a  long  letter  came 
from  the  East,  they  were  eager  to  hear  it 
read.    One  part  of  it  ran  thus: 

"  Friends,  I  can't  begin  to  tell  you  how 
happy  I  am.  Little  New  Year  (for  I  still 
call  her  by  the  old  name,  though  at  school 
she  is  Nellie)  and  I  talk  about  you  very 
often.  I  have  bought  a  home  here,  where 
everyone  of  you  will  be  gladly  welcomed; 
and,  boys,  God  Is  in  our  home,  and  may  He 
bless  and  save  you,  so  that,  if  we  never  all 
meet  here,  we  may  in  heaven." — May  Agnes 
Osgood. 

Gems  of  Thought. 

Mutability  of  temper  and  inconsistency 
with  ourselves  is  the  great  weakness  of 
human  nature. — Addison. 

Those  who  reason  only  by  analogies  rarely 
reason  by  logic  and  are  generally  slaves  to 
imagination. — C.  Simmons. 

Slander  is  a  vice  that  strikes  a  double 
blow,  wounding  both  him  that  commits  and 
him  against  whom  it  is  committed. — Saurin. 

Make  people  happy  and  there  will  not  be 
half  the  quarreling  or  a  tenth  part  of  the 
wickedness  there  Is. — Mrs.  L.  M.  Child. 

Sunday  is  the  core  of  our  civilization,  ded- 
icated to  thought  and  reverence.  It  invites 
to  the  noblest  solicitude  and  to  the  noblest 
society.  — Emerson. 

It  is  by  imitation  far  more  than  by  pre- 
cept that  we  learn  everything,  and  what  we 
learn  thus  we  acquire  not  only  more  effect- 
ually, but  more  pleasantly. — Burke. 

Others  will  judge  you,  not  by  what  you 
can  be,  but  what  you  are;  but  you  must 
judge  yourself,  not  by  what  you  are,  but  by 
what  you  can  be.— Ivan  Panln. 

To  do  an  evil  action  is  base;  to  do  a  good 
action  without  incurring  danger  is  common 
enough,  but  it  is  the  part  of  a  good  man  to 
do  great  and  noble  deeds,  though  he  risks 
everything. — Plutarch. 

Great  sins  are  not  so  sudden  as  they  seem. 
Familiarity  with  evil  thought  ripens  us  for 
evil  action;  and  a  moment  of  passion,  an 
hour's  loss  of  self-control,  a  tempting  occa- 
sion may  hurry  us  into  irremediable  evil. — 
Dods. 

Verily,  verily,  travelers  have  seen  many 
monstrous  idols  in  many  countries;  but  no 
human  eyes  have  ever  seen  more  daring, 
gross  and  shocking  images  of  the  Divine 
the  dark  make 


Domestic  Partnership. 
However  advanced  the  world  may  be  said 
to  be;  however  quickly  we  may  grasp  and 
adopt  new  fads,  fancies  and  notions;  and 
however  much  we  may  think  we  have  Im- 
proved upon  old  times  and  former  usages, 
there  are  yet  a  great  many  things  that  are 
susceptible  of  decided  betterment. 

Among  these  the  management  of  house- 
hold affairs  stands  out  prominently,  espe- 
cially that  phase  of  It  which  involves  the 
financial  understanding  between  the  husband 
and  the  wife. 

For  a  great  many  years  it  was  thought 
that  women  were  not  capable  of  managing 
their  domestic  concerns  as  far  as  money  mat- 
ters went.  There  was,  to  an  extent,  some 
show  of  reason  in  this  idea,  and  In  some  in- 
stances there  is  yet;  but,  as  a  rule,  the  ex- 
isting state  of  things  is  just  about  as  bad  as 
civilized  people  are  capable  of  making  it. 
A  little  analysis  of  the  situation  will  readily 
discover  why  this  Is  so. 

A  man  of  more  or  less  mature  years,  who 
has  made  or  is  making  a  competence  or  a 
good  living,  marries  a  young  woman,  some- 
times scarcely  more  than  a  child.  She  has 
been  in  school  almost  all  of  her  life,  and  has 
never  assumed  any  responsibility  in  money 
matters  other  than  to  be  expected  to  make 
her  allowance  buy  candy  and  other  petty 
luxuries.  If  the  money  were  all  gone,  she 
went  without  confectionery  and  trinkets  until 
the  next  time,  and  it  was  just  as  well,  per- 
haps better.  This  constituted  her  limit  of 
financial  experience.  Her  bills  were  paid, 
her  necessities  provided  for,  incidentals  were 
looked  after  and  shortage  was  made  up. 
Whatever  she  wanted  In  excess  of  this,  she 
coaxed  or  cried  for  until  she  got  it,  or  may- 
be was  sulky,  sullen  or  disobliging  until  the 
coveted  article  was  forthcoming  as  the  easi- 
est way  out  of  the  unpleasant  state  of  affairs. 

Fairly  launched  upon  the  sea  of  married 
life,  that  condition  in  which  young  people 
feel  at  liberty  to  do  as  they  like,  her  natural 
inclinations,  nntrained  and  unguided  in  the 
bud,  blossom  out  into  extravagant  and  un- 
reasonable demands;  and  feeling  a  perfect 
right  to  call  for  whatever  she  desires,  trouble 
comes  sometimes  suddenly  and  without 
warning.  It  Is  safe  to  say  that  money 
matters  are  responsible  for  more  domestic 
infelicities  than  all  other  causes  combined. 
The  man  is  not  long  in  discovering  that  his 
wife  manages  badly  and  he  tightens  the 
purse-strings.  Instead  of  carefully  instruct- 
ing her  in  the  use  of  this  necessity  of  life, 
he  becomes  arbitrary  and  often  unreason- 
able, insisting,  in  many  cases,  that  all  articles 
shall  be  bought  on  credit  and  the  bills  sent 
to  him  to  overlook. 

There  are  few  things  in  the  world  more 
annoying  than  a  systematic  espionage  of 
this  sort,  and  the  knowledge  that  even  the 
most  trivial  purchase  has  to  be  accounted 
for.  It  is  humiliating  and  puts  the  mistress 
of  the  house  on  the  level  of  an  irresponsible 
child.  How  much  better  it  would  be  to  ar- 
range at  the  outset  some  fixed  method  in 
which  forbearance  on  both  sides  forms  an 
Important  part.  Honorable,  straightforward, 
'  onest  men  have  very  little  reason  to  fear 
the  knowledge  which  their  wives  may  have 
of  their  business.  It  is  only  when  illegiti- 
mate pleasures  and  indulgences  are  to  be 
provided  for  that  there  Is  any  occasion  for 
such  secrecy. 

A  woman  who  is  confided  in  and  trusted 
will,  as  a  rule,  feel  quite  as  much  pride  in 
and  Interest  for  her  husband's  prosperity  as 
he  himself  does,  and  it  is  almost  always 
possible,  when  business  is  depressed,  for  a 
well-informed  woman  to  curtail  expenses  and 
suit  her  demands  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
situation.  But  where  there  is  no  under- 
standing or  confidence,  where  money 


nature  than  we  creatures  of 

in  our  own  likenesses  of  our  own  bad  pas-  ^HSff  £{  j ™ul-"£d  thatTtoo.'Tn 'the 

most  grudging  manner — a  feeling  of  resent- 
ment springs  np,  and  the  idea  prevails  that 
there  must  be  just  so  much  contention  any- 
way in  order  to  get  what  is  required.  Under 
such  circumstances,  there  is  no  wonder  if  the 
demands  are  excessive  and  infelicities  follow 
fast  upon  one  another's  heels. 

The  money  question,  more  than  any  other, 
is  responsible  for  the  reluctance  of  women  to 


sions. — Dickens. 

How  much  trouble  he  avoids  who  does 
not  look  to  see  what  his  neighbor  says  or 
does  or  thinks,  but  only  to  what  he  does 
himself,  that  it  may  be  just  and  pure;  or,  as 
Agathon  says,  look  not  around  at  the  de- 
praved morals  of  others,  but  runs  straight 
along  the  line  without  deviating  from  it. — 
Marcus  Aurelius. 


Highest  of  all  in  Leavening  Power. — Latest  U.  S.  Gov't  Report. 
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marry  and  their  ambition  to  provide  a  conv 
petence  for  themselves. 


Curious  Facts. 
Corsets  have  been  found  on  the  mummies 
of  Egyptian  princesses  of  the  royal  family. 

Lobsters  have  a  great  dread  of  thunder, 
and  when  peals  are  very  loud  will  swim  to 
deeper  water. 

The  owl's  wise  look  is  the  result  of  a 
physiological  oddity,  his  eyes  being  fixed 
immovably  in  their  sockets. 

Humboldt  describes  an  oak  tree  which  he 
saw  in  France,  which  was  90  feet  in  circum 
ference  at  the  base  and  was  estimated  to  be 
2000  years  old. 

Liberia  Is  the  only  more  or  less  civilized 
country  where  clocks  are  almost  entirely 
dispensed  with.  The  sun  rises  exactly  at 
six  a.  M.  and  sets  at  six  p.  m.  throughout 
the  year,  and  is  vertically  overhead  at  noon. 

In  a  ton  of  Dead  Sea  water  there  are  187 
pounds  of  salt,  Red  Sea  93,  Mediterranean 
85,  Atlantic  81,  English  Channel  72,  Baltic 
18,  Black  Sea  26,  and  Caspain  Sea  11. 

The  city  of  Glasgow,  in  Scotland,  has  a 
multitude  of  low-legged  and  knock-kneed 
children,  made  such  by  an  almost  exclusive 
diet  of  potatoes,  they  not  getting  bread, 
which  contains  the  elements  which  stiffen 
and  strengthen  bones;  and  the  same  lack 
occasionally  produces  the  painful  specimens 
of  rickety  hunchbacks  to  be  found  in  Ameri- 
can tenements. 

The  lion  is  a  formidable-looking  beast, 
and  his  imposing  appearance  and  great 
strength  have  caused  him  to  be  crowned  the 
"  king  of  beasts."  But  for  all  that,  he  is 
really  inferior  in  muscular  power  to  some 
other  members  of  the  same  family.  The 
strength  of  his  fore  limbs  is  said  to  be  only 
69  per  cent  of  that  of  the  tiger,  and  ol  the 
hind  legs  only  65  per  cent. 

The  Congress  of  Norwegian  Physicians 
which  recently  met  at  Christiana,  instead  o 
hiring  a  hall,  held  Its  meetings  on  a  large 
steamer  which  moved  from  place  to  place 
so  that  they  had  fresh  air  and  change  0 
scene  while  they  were  holding  their  delibera 
lions.  Thus  they  were  hygienic  as  well  as 
scientific,  and  possibly  less  depleted  in 
purse  than  if  lodged  in  hotels. 

The  loftiest  scientific  station  In  Europe 
Sonnblick's  Observatory  in  the  Austrian 
Alps.  The  keeper,  Peter  Lechner,  has  hith 
erto  led  a  hermit  life,  but  has  recently  found 
a  peasant  girl  who  will  share  bis  lofty  and 
silent  abode.  The  wedding  took  place  at  a 
village  at  tbe  foot  of  the  mountain,  and 
among  the  wedding  gifts  were  presents  from 
the  Emperor  and  from  several  native  and 
foreign  scientific  societies. 

A  process  of  plating  aluminum  has  been 
devised  by  Prof.  Neesen,  a  German  chemist 
which  shows  very  good  results.  The  alum! 
num  is  first  dipped  in  a  solution  of  caustic 
potash  or  soda,  or  in  muriatic  acid,  until 
bubbles  of  gas  begin  to  appear,  then  into 
corrosive  sublimate,  then  a  second  time  into 
the  caustic  or  acid,  and  finally  into  a  solu- 
tion of  a  salt  of  the  desired  metal.  A  film 
of  the  metal  is  rapidly  formed,  and  adheres 
so  firmly  that,  in  the  case  of  gold,  silver  or 
copper,  the  plate  may  be  rolled  out  or  pol- 
ished. 
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Making  B'lieve. 


I've  malted  b'lieve  I  was  mamma, 

And  been  to  the  bargain  store, 
But  the  bargain  (the  baby)  wiggled  so 

That  I  couldn't  play  that  any  more. 

I've  maked  b'lieve  I  was  C'lumbus, 
ADd  discovered  the  world  all  over, 

The  rug  was  the  'Lantic  ocean, 
And  I  sailed  on  the  nursery  sofa, 

I've  maked  b'lieve  I  was  an  Indian, 

And  scalped  Polyhemia  twice, 
And  I  played  be  a  big  polar  bear, 

With  the  looking  glass  for  ice. 

I've  maked  b'lieve  I  was  the  doctor, 

With  pearl  tapioca  pills, 
But  I  was  'bliged  to  give  up  practice, 

'Cause  I  couldn't  c'lect  my  bills. 

Two  times  I've  b'lieved  be  a  circus, 
And  two  times  the  coal  man,  too, 

And  once  I  was  Robinson  Crusoe, 
And  once  I  was  Little  Boy  Blue. 

Oh.  I've  maked  b'lieve  and  I've  maked  b'lieve, 

Till  there's  nothing  else  to  be  I 
And  now — I'm  so  hungry,  mamma — 

Let's  make  b'lieve  I  was  me. 

— Youth's  Companion. 


Fashion  Notes. 

Linen  and  duck  dresses  are  to  be  popular 
again  this  year.  They  are  made  in  the  coat 
and  skirt  style  and  worn  with  vests  and 
shirts. 

Capes  and  loose  wraps  are  a  necessity  not 
to  be  ignored  while  large  sleeves  are  in 
style,  so  they  are  sure  to  be  worn  more  than 
jackets. 

New  creped  zephvr  goods  come  in  stripes, 
chine  and  dotted  effects,  some  of  the  fabrics 
showing  a  creped  colored  stripe  alternating 
with  one  in  cream  or  ivory  white,  likewise 
crinkled. 

Very  pretty  vine  -  embroidered,  brier- 
stitched  or  tuck  and  insertion,  all-over  fab- 
rics in  lawn,  French  muslin  and  Indian  lin- 
nen  are  shown  this  season,  designed  for 
yokes,  waists  and  bordering  for  summer 
dresses. 

Besides  the  leagues  of  fancy  lace  of  every 
imaginable  design,  and  of  every  width,  from 
one  inch  to  one  yard,  In  cream,  corn,  white, 
black  and  butter  color,  are  more  novel  gar- 
nitures of  frilled  tulle  hung  with  sparkling 
spangles  and  sequins.  These  will  be  alike 
popular  for  bodice  trimming  and  decorations 
in  millinery. 

Now  that  spring  has  come  with  its  wealth 
of  blossoms,  the  custom  of  wearing  them  is 
increasing.  Not  very  long  ago  it  was  con- 
sidered bad  taste  to  wear  natural  flowers, 
but  some  gracious  lover  of  their  beauty  and 
fragrance  has  originated  the  pretty  idea  of 
being  known  byLa  special  favorite  flower. 


A  Dangerous  Task. 

T  the  time  I  was  sixteen  years 
old  I  went,  early  one  spring, 
to  work  by  the  season  for 
Mrs.   Guthridge,  a  widow 
who  lived  twelve  miles  from 
my  mother's  in  Penobscot 
county,  Me.    My  father  had  been  dead  two 
years  then;  and  as  I  was  the  only  one  of  six 
children  who  was  old  enough  to  earn  any- 
thing, it  was  highly  important  that  I  should 
do  my  best  and  keep  my  place. 

I  was  to  have  eleven  dollars  a  month  for 
the  season  of  six  months;  and  our  family 
hopes  of  food  and  clothes  for  the  coming 
winter  hung  much  on  that  prospective  sixty- 
six  dollars.  Mother's  last  words  to  me  when 
I  took  my  little  bundle  and  started  for  the 
widow's  farm  were,  "  Now  you  must  try  and 
stay,  Jesse,  even  if  the  place  is  a  little  hard, 
for  I  don't  know  where  you  could  get  an- 
other." 

She  knew  well  that  the  place  was  a  hard 
one,  and  so  did  I,  but  wages  for  a  boy  were 
scarce  in  that  part  of  the  country.  I  had 
been  hired  because  scarcely  anybody  else 
would  go  to  work  for  the  widow,  who  sur 
passed  most  men  as  a  taskmaster.  She 
drove  her  help  early  and  late,  and  her  table 
was  known  to  be  poor. 

Her  farm  was  a  new,  large,  unproductive 
clearing  in  the  forest  near  the  Penobscot 
river.  Guthridge  himself  had  been  a  lumber- 
man, and  was  drowned  while  on  the  drive 
one  spring.  No  doubt  the  widow  found  it 
hard  to  support  herself  and  family,  but  her 
necessities  hardly  excused  her  rude  manners 
and  rough  temper. 

She  always  called  me  out  at  four  in  the 
morning,  and  I  never  quit  work  at  night  till 
after  sunset.  Wet  or  dry,  there  was  always 
something  to  be  done  out  of  doors,  and  I 
never  stopped  for  rain. 

I  was  her  only  "  hand  "  that  season,  and  I 
had  to  plow,  harrow  and  carry  on  her  farm 
with  no  team  except  an  old  one-horned  ox 
that  I  worked  in  a  crooked  yoke.  She  had 
a  bear  trap,  and  she  expected  me  to  catch 
a  few  bears  by  way  of  helping  out  the  sea- 
son's crops.  When  she  thought  the  farm 
work  was  not  going  quite  fast  enough  she 
would  come  out  into  the  field  to  set  me  an 
example,  for  she  was  a  strong,  bony  woman 
The  lectures  she  gave  me  at  such  times  were 
sharp  enough  to  make  a  boy's  ears  tingle. 

I  was  out  in  what  she  called  the  "upper 
heater  lot"  harrowing  for  oats  one  forenoon 
when  I  heard  the  widow  shouting  to  me  in  a 
high  key. 

"Here,    you,    Jess!"    she  vociferated; 
come  down  to  the  barn  this  minutel  Leave 
old  Brown  standin'  right  where  he  Is  and 
come  quick  ! " 

I  obeyed,  on  the  run,  and  found  her  near 
the  great  doors  of  the  old  barn  with  a  hay 
fork  in  her  hands.  Her  youngest  child  stood 
in  the  dooryard  crying  lustily,  and  I  heard 
the  two  calves  bawling  inside  the  barn.  The 
widow  put  the  fork  in  my  hands  and  opened 
the  barn  door  a  little. 

I  want  you  to  go  in  there  and  kill  that 
critter  that's  tackling  them  calves  ! "  said 
she. 

"  What  is  it?"  said  I. 

"  It's  a  lucivee,"  said  she.  "  He  crawled 
n  under  the  sills,  and  he'll  kill  them  calves." 

I  peeped  in  and  saw  a  queer  sight.  A 
male  lynx  nearly  as  large  as  a  Newfound- 
land dog  crouched  in  the  empty  hay  bay  be- 
fore the  two  calves,  as  if  he  meant  to  spring 
at  them,  but  had  not  quite  worked  his  cour- 
age up  to  it.  The  calves  kept  penned  there 
in  the  bay  were  bawling  and  bunting  at  the 


lynx,  though  they  were  scared  nearly  to  death. 

"I  don't  want  to  go  in  there,"  said  I 
alarmed. 

"  You  go  along  in  there  and  put  the  fork 
to  him,"  said  she. 

"  I  don't  believe  anybody  can  kill  him 
with  a  fork,"  I  remonstrated.  "  It  needs  a 
gun." 

"  There  ain't  a  gun  'round  here,"  said  she 
"  and  while  we  were  sendin'  off  for  a  gun 
he'd  kill  them  calves.  You  are  a  smart 
young  feller,  ain't  ye— afraid  of  a  bob  cat 
You  go  in  there  and  fork  him  before  he 
tackles  the  calves!" 

"  I  don't  see's  I've  any  call  in  there,"  said 
I,  hanging  back. 

"  Start!"  said  she,  and  grabbed  me  by  the 
collar.  "  Do  as  I  bid  ye,  or  I'll  turn  ye  off 
and  tell  everybody  you're  a  coward!" 

She  pulled  the  door  open  a  little  farther, 
shoved  me  inside  and  put  the  hay  fork  in 
after  me.  But  I  had  no  stomach  for  fight- 
ing that  lucivee. 

"Mrs.  Guthridge,"  said  I,  "you  let  me 
come  out!  I'm  not  going  foul  of  that 
creature!" 

"  You  kill  that  cat!"  she  screamed  back  to 
me  through  the  door.  "  You  sha'n't  come 
out  till  you  do.  I'll  keep  you  in  there  till 
vou  do  kill  him!  Kill  him  now,  I  tell  ye! 
Kill  him!" 

She  was  in  such  a  passion  that  I  was 
about  as  afraid  of  her  as  of  the  lynx;  so  I 
went  slowly  along  the  barn  floor  and  struck 
the  fork  on  the  low  boards  that  were  nailed 
around  the  pit  of  the  hay  bay,  hoping  to 
frighten  the  animal.  It  turned  its  head, 
growling,  and  glared  at  me  out  of  its  grea', 
round,  silvery  eyes.  I  knew  that  a  lynx 
could  jump  fifteen  feet,  and  that  they  were 
as  quick  as  light  in  their  movements. 

"Put  the  fork  to  him!"  the  widow  ex- 
horted, holding  the  door  open  a  crack's 
width.  "Jump  down  there  and  pin  him 
with  the  fork!" 

When  I  picked  up  an  old  bucket  that  lay 
on  the  barn  floor  and  threw  it  at  the  beast 
he  jumped  to  the  top  of  the  barn  sill  on  tbe 
back  side  of  the  hay  bay,  from  that  to  a 
beam,  and  thence  to  a  scaffold  over  the  cat 
tie  stanchions.  It  was  a  scaffold  of  poles, 
with  a  quantity  of  old  pea-pods  lying  on 
them. 

On  the  back  side,  in  one  corner,  two  old 
ox-sleds  had  been  stored  away,  with  a  pung 
sleigh  on  top  of  them.  The  lucivee  got  in 
this  dark  corner  behind  the  pung  and  the 
ox-sleds. 

I  tried  to  drive  him  out  by  throwing  pieces 
of  board  and  stones  up  there  from  the  bot- 
tom of  the  hay  bay.  The  lynx  growled 
loudly  at  the  noise  I  made,  but  he  did  not 
budge,  and  the  widow  got  out  of  patience 
with  me. 

"Stop  throwing  stones,"  said  she;  "  you'll 
split  the  pung."  She  then  came  into  the 
barn  and  set  a  ladder  up  against  the  scaf- 
fold. 

"  Now  you  do  as  I  bid  ye,"  said  she. 
"  You  take  that  fork  and  go  up  that  ladder 
and  drive  him  out." 
"  I  don't  like  the  job,"  said  I. 
"  Easy  to  see  that,"  said  she,  holding  the 
ladder  for  me.  "  But  you  go  up,  whether 
you  like  it  or  not." 

"  'Taint  the  kind  of  work  I  hired  for," 
said  I. 

"Oh,  go  'long!"  said  she.  "Go  right 
straight  at  him  as  if  you  meant  to  do  some- 
thing!" 

There  was  no  resisting  her  will,  so  I 
climbed  up,  approached  the  pung,  and  gave 
It  a  prod  with  the  fork,  hoping  that  the  cat 
would  run  out  on  the  bay  side.  But  he 
didn't — be  just  crouched  there  in  the  dark, 
growliDg  and  spitting  at  me.  Evidently  he 
was  not  inclined  to  leave. 

I  then  went  around  to  the  bay  side  and 
gave  another  prod,  when  the  creature  leaped 
out  with  a  horrible  snarl  !  I  saw  him  com- 
ing and  started  to  run  back;  but  before  I 
could  take  a  step  he  landed  on  my 
shoulders  ! 

Oh,  how  he  scratched  !  As  I  threw  up 
my  hands  to  grab  him  he  bit  me  clean 
through  the  left  palm.  I  howled  with  the 
pain,  but  got  hold  of  his  legs  and  tore  him 
off  my  back.  He  took  the  most  of  my 
woolen  frock  and  shirt  with  him,  and  got  so 
tangled  in  the  shreds  that  he  fell  down 
among  the  peapods  and  rolled  over,  snarling 
frightfully. 

My  fighting  blood  had  risen  by  this  time. 
It  was  a  case  of  kill  or  be  killed.  I  lunged 
at  him  with  the  hay  fork,  buried  both  the 
tines  in  his  body  and  tried  to  hold  him;  but 


he  twisted  away  and  jumped  at  me  again, 
hissing  and  snarling  like  a  fury. 

This  time  I  caught  him  on  the  tines  and 
threw  him  down  again,  but  he  twisted  away 
and  tried  to  get  to  me.  Indeed,  he  came 
on  again  and  again.  I  must  have  put  the 
whole  length  of  the  fork  tines  into  him  a 
dozen  times  before  I  could  hold  him  down. 
His  snarls  were  fearful,  and  the  air  there 
was  thick  with  his  musky  breath  and  dust 
from  the  peapods. 

At  length  I  held  the  lucivee  down  with 
the  fork,  and  the  widow,  who  had  got  a  flail 
and  come  up  the  ladder  to  aid  me,  pounded 
the  life  out  of  the  beast  with  the  swingle. 

My  shoulders  and  back  were  bleeding 
profusely  from  a  dozen  scratches,  some  a 
foot  long,  and  they  were  a  long  while  getting 
well.  My  bitten  left  hand,  too,  was  so  sore 
for  more  than  a  fortnight  that  I  could  not 
use  it  to  milk  the  cows,  or  work  much,  if 
any. 

The  widow  expressed  very  little  sympathy 
for  me,  but  she  was  just  enough  to  keep  me 
on  the  place. 

"  If  you  had  gone  straight  at  him  with  the 
fork  in  the  first  place,  as  I  told  ye,  and  not 
so  scary  about  it,  he  wouldn't  have  got  to 
ye,"  said  she. 

She  may  have  been  right.  I  think  she 
was;  but  it  was  rather  cold  comfort  for  a 
boy  who  thought  he  had  acted  pretty 
bravelv,  in  spite  of  being  so  scared.— G.  B. 
S.,  in  Youth's  Companion 
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Patrols  of  J^usbandf^y. 


Random  Thoughts. 


By  A.  P.  Koachk,  W.  M.  S.  G.  of  California. 

With  truth  for  guide,  and  right  for  shield, 
The  farmer  yet  will  gain  the  field. 

The  National  Lecturer  will  be  with  us  ere 
this  week's  Rural  reaches  many  of  its 
readers.  He  is  a  stalwart  farmer,  granger, 
editor  and  citizen,  brimful  of  practical 
thoughts  and  grange  ideas,  and  will  do  his 
very  best  to  assist  in  the  good  cause.  Let 
all  Patrons  remember  he  is  our  guest  as  well 
as  lecturer,  and  while  he  is  earnestly  striving 
to  help  us  let  us  all  show  our  good  will  by 
making  his  stay  as  pleasant  as  possible. 

Just  six  days  from  Saturday  the  first 
Grange  Congress  ever  held  this  side  of  the 
Rockies  will  be  in  session.  This  meeting  of 
farmers  from  all  parts  of  the  world  cannot 
but  result  in  both  pleasure  and  profit.  Let 
us  hope,  good  reader,  that  you  will  be  pres- 
ent to  assist  in  the  work  and  participate  in 
the  enjoyment  of  that  rare  occasion. 

Patrons,  and  all  farmers,  should  not  forget 
that  the  railroad  companies  are  selling  round- 
trip  excursion  tickets  to  the  Fair  at  reduced 
rates.  These  tickets  also  entitle  the  holder 
to  two  admissions  to  the  Fair,  so  the  cost  in 
attending  the  congress  will  not  be  great. 

Don't  forget  the  boys  and  girls  when  you 
attend  the  Grange  Congress,  but  bring  them 
along,  evtn  if  it  interferes  with  school  work 
for  two  or  thre;  days.  That  can  be  made 
up,  while  the  ooject  lessons  they  will  receive 
at  the  Fair  will  far  more  than  compensate 
for  all  other  losses. 

Whenever  any  individual,  class,  creed, 
clan,  clique  or  ism  becomes  so  blind  to  facts 
as  to  think  that  all  honor,  virtue,  truth  and 
patriotism  are  dead  and  buried  in  the  ashes 
of  past  ceniuries,  if  they  will  just  stop  long 
enough  to  con  the  pages  of  history  they  will 
soon  see  how  far  from  truth  is  such  opinion, 
and  that  the  world  is  approaching  perfection 
more  rapidly  than  ever  before. 

Lay  by  the  pruning-hook  and  shearf, 
The  spray-pump  and  the  harrow, 

The  gangplow,  disk  and  cut-away, 
And  take  a  rest  to-morrow. 

Then  don  your  best  in  thoughts  and  clothes; 

Throw  off  your  greatest  care, 
And  take  three  good  straight  holidays 

In  visiting  the  Fair. 

And,  gazing  at  the  many  sights — 

Things  odd,  and  queer,  and  strange — 

I  pray,  good  friend,  you'll  not  forget 
The  coDgress  of  the  grange. 

The  National  Lecturer  will  speak  at 
Tulare  on  the  7th  of  April.  Bro.  Shoe- 
maker, who,  by  the  way,  Is  no  shoemaker  at 
all,  but  an  officer  of  the  State  Grange  and 
one  of  the  most  progressive  dairymen  in  the 
State,  writes  that  he  will  do  his  best  (and  he 
.s  a  rustler)  to  have  a  good  meeting.  Hur- 
rah! the  first  gun  for  Tulare,  then  on  to 
Selma  and  Merced,  when,  ho  !  for  the  con- 
gress; after  which  a  grand  forward  move- 
ment will  be  made  in  all  directions. 

Sister  and  brother  deputies  and  officers  of 
the  State  Grange,  now  is  the  time  to  show 
your  steel.  Don't  hold  back  because  of  the 
hard  times.  The  harder  the  times  the  greater 
should  be  the  effort.  Let  us  all  throw  can't 
to  the  wind,  and  go  in  with  a  long  pull,  a 
strong  pull,  a  pull  all  together,  for  the  credit, 
the  pride  and  the  honor  of  our  State,  our 
progress  and  our  order. 
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are  held  every  year.  Twenty-four 
subordinate  grange  meetings,  2000 
meetings  and  six  State  Grange 
all  in  little  New  England.    Is  it 
er  that  a  high  degree  of  general  in- 
prevails  among  the  farming  pop- 
And  the  grange  has  only  just 
work  here. 


Notes  From  Lecturer  Messer. 

Why  not  try  the  farmers  a  little  while  as 
legislators  ? 

Less  of  politics  and  more  of  common  sense 
in  legislation  Is  the  crying  need  of  the  hour. 

The  standard  of  the  grange  should  be 
"  way  up."  The  best  in  kind  and  quality 
is  none  too  good  for  farmers. 

"  Weighed  in  the  balance  and  found  want- 
ing "  is  the  verdict  in  regard  to  a  large  pro- 
portion of  legislators  at  the  present  time. 

If  anyone  who  does  not  favor  the  grange 
will  stop  to  think  what  it  is  doing  in  its  ed- 
ucational work,  he  will  at  once  be  convinced 
that  his  antagonism  or  opposition  is  entirely 
unjustifiable. 

Intelligence  among  the  farming  population 
always  produces  thrift,  and  thrift  produces 
wealth.  As  a  good  grange  always  results  in 
a  greater  degree  of  intelligence  among  its 
members,  there  ought  to  be  no  serious  ques 
tion  as  to  whether  the  grange  pays  or  not. 
There  can  be  only  one  answer. 

An  average  of  2400  subordinate  grange 
meetings  are  held  in  New  England  every 
month  in  the  year,  and,  in  addition  to  these, 
2000  Pomona  grange  meetings  or  grange 


The  Secretary's  Column. 

This  office  acknowledges  receipt  of  circu- 
lar from  the  worthy  lecturer  of  National 
Grange,  who  will  meet  with  the  Patrons  of 
California  on  and  after  the  13th  and  14th 
of  April,  1894,  and  from  his  grange  notes 
the  following  quotations  are  presented  in 
full.  Read  them,  and  ask  your  neighbor 
who  is  not  a  member  of  the  order  to  do  the 
same;  and,  if  he  is  eligible,  why  not  ask  him 
to  send  in  his  application  to  the  nearest  sub- 
ordinate grange  for  consideration. 

You  might  also  inform  those  desiring 
further  information,  that  any  person  engaged 
in  agricultural  pursuits,  and  having  no  inter- 
est in  conflict  with  our  purposes,  of  the  age 
of  14  years,  duly  proposed,  elected  and  com- 
plying with  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
order,  is  entitled  to  membership,  and  the 
benefits  of  degrees  taken. 

A  good  school  teacher  makes  a  good  lec- 
turer for  the  grange. 

Some  granges  indulge  in  the  old-fashioned 
lyceum  debate  occasionally  with  gratifying 
results. 

When  a  farmer  thinks  he  is  independent 
of  others  he  is  fooling  himself  in  regard  to 
his  own  ignorance. 

Every  effort  in  the  line  of  grange  work 
should  be  with  a  thought  to  the  future  in- 
fluence and  standing  of  the  order. 

It  makes  the  old  veterans  in  grange  work 
rejoice  to  witness  the  present  popularity, 
prosperity  and  influence  of  the  grange. 

But  few  men  who  are  not  intimately  con 
nected  with  the  grange  can  realize  its  power 
for  good  in  farming  communities. 

The  grange  Is  developing  some  strong  de- 
baters among  the  younger  members,  who 
will  some  day  be  heard  from  in  legislative 
halls.  Young  man,  are  you  one  of  that 
number? 

It  is  unquestionably  true  that  nearly  all 
farmers  in  communities  where  granges  exist 
are  more  or  less  benefited  by  the  grange, 
and  it  is  their  reasonable  duty,  to  say  tbe 
least,  to  give  the  organization  their  support. 

By  joining  the  grange  the  farmer  is  bene- 
fited by  associating  with  those  whose  ideas 
may  be  in  advance  of  his  own,  and  he  in 
turn  becomes  a  benefactor  to  those  who  have 
not  reached  his  own  level.  Step  by  step 
the  grange  develops  the  man  and  elevates 
his  character. 

A  prominent  grange  worker  in  speaking 
upon  the  educational  features  of  the  order 
made  the  following  remark:  "  Unconscious 
education  comes  through  social  contact,  and 
the  whole  atmosphere  of  our  being  becomes 
stimulated,  as  by  a  positive  force,  unseen 
yet  realized." 

The  grange  has  secured  the  enactment  of 
many  laws  in  State  Legislatures  and  In  Con- 
gress, and  all  have  been  in  the  interests  of 
the  people,  which  goes  to  show  that  a  ma- 
jority of  the  members  of  the  grange  are  on 
the  right  side  of  public  questions.  It  has 
done  a  good  work  thus  far,  and  nobody  de- 
nies it.  Why  not  give  It  such  support  as 
will  enable  It  to  do  much  better  work  in  the 
future  ? 

Experience  in  all  parts  of  the  country  has 
shown  that  the  grange  cannot  be  made  a 
success  upon  a  purely  financial  basis  or  with 
a  political  or  financial  scheme  as  an  end, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  experience  has 
shown  that  where  the  education  and  eleva- 
tion of  the  farmers  has  been  the  end  sought 
and  these  other  agencies  have  been  judi- 
ciously used  as  a  means  to  that  end,  a  large 
degree  of  success  has  been  obtained. 

Reports  from  Danville  Grange  are  that 
they  have  lately  admitted  three  sisters. 
Their  meetings  are  regular,  pleasant  and 
interesting.  Many  of  their  members  hope 
to  attend  the  Grange  Congress  on  the  13th 
and  14th  of  April. 

A  letter  from  Bro.  W.  M.  Hilleary,  secre- 
retary  of  Oregon  State  Grange,  acknowledg- 
ing receipt  of  invitation  to  be  present  and 
participate  in  the  exercises  of  Grange  Con- 
gress, just  received,  stating  that  he  will  pub- 
lish the  notice  of  our  Congress  In  their  official 
organ.  Owing  to  pressing  farm  duties  in  the 
month  of  April  the  worthy  secretary  will  not 
be  able  to  attend. 

Millville  Grange  reports  three  initiations 
during  the  last  quarter.  Enterprise  Grange 
reports  four. 

{Continued  on  page  278.) 


CUT  OUTcoupon 

Those  of  our  readers  who  improved  the  opportunity  of  attending  the 

WORLD'S  FAIR 


will  always  remember  it  as  one  of  the 
grandest  privileges  of  their  lives. 


The  Peristyle. 

The  Court  ot  Honor. 
The  Golden  Statue  of  the  Republic. 
Administration's  Beauteous  Temple. 
The  Collossal  Manufactures  Building. 
Transportation's  Golden  Doorway. 
"Midway's"  Wealth  of  Orientalism. 


WHO  CAN  EVER  FORGET  THEM? 

Or  who  can  ever  forget  the  proud 
distinction  achieved  by  McCormick. 
Binders  and  Mowers  ?  Who  can  ever 
forget  that  the  McCormick  received 
the  highest  awards  given  for  any 
make  of  Binders  and  Mowers,  and 
that  in  the  regular  field  trials  they 
earned  the  only  honorable  mention 
for  grain  and  grass  cutting  machinery? 

Write  to  the 

Mccormick  harvesting  machine  co.,  Chicago  ;  or, 

better  yet,  call  on  your  nearest  McCormick  Agent. 


SAVE  THIS  COUPON. 

It  contains  some  things  ynu  ought  to 
know.  You  ought  to  know  that  the  World's 
Pair  Management  asked  all  manufactur- 
ers of  Binders  and  Mowers  to  take  their 
machines  into  the  grain  and  grass  fields, 
and  hy  their  work  prove  their  claims.  You 
ought  to  know  that  the  manufacturers 
of  McCormick  Hinders  and  Mowers 
promptly  notified  the  World's  Fair  Com- 
mittee that  they  would  comply  with  this 
reasonable  request.  You  ought  to  know 
that  various  other  manufacturersof  Bind- 
ers and  Mowers  sent  representatives  toex- 
amine  the  grain  and  grass  fields  specified, 
and  that  these  representatives  reported 
to  their  respective  companies  that  the 
condition  of  the  crops  to  The  cut  was  such 
that  ordinary  machines  could  not  handle 
them.  You  ought  to  know  that  none  of 
those  manufacturers  allowed  their  ma- 
chines to  go  into  these  tests  where  they 
knew  the  McCormick  Binders  and  Mowers 
would  he  at  work.  You  ought  to  know 
that  the  World's  Fair  Judges  said  of 
McCormick  Binders  (hat  they  were  simple 
and  easily  operated,  and  that  their  per- 
formance was  in  all  respects  thoroughly 
satisfactory.  You  ought  to  know  that  they 
said  of  McCormick  Mowers  that  their 
draft  is  at  leaxt  20  Ibx.  lighter  than  the 
draft  of  ordinary  mower*.  You  ought  to 
know  these  things  because  you  don't 
want  to  make  a  mistake  when  ft  comes  to 
buying  so  important  a  farm  Implement,  as 
a  Binder  or  a  Mower.   You  want  t  he  best. 


Hollingsworth  Rakes 


Highest  Quality 

RAKE 

In  the  Market. 


HAND  DUMP. 

No    8   8  Feet. 

No.  10  10  Feet. 

No.  12  12  Feet. 

SELF-DUMP. 

No.  16   8  Feet. 

No  20  10  Feet. 


HnnKPD  X,  r^f^l  16  and  18  DRUMM  ST., 
vJUrx tin  CL  OU.,  san PBANOi60o. 


THE   ATTENTION   of  those  desiring  a  Spray 
Pump  is  called  to  this  cut.    The  Bean  Spray 
Pump  throws  a  CONTINUOUS  spray,  which 
enables  the  operators  to  spray    MANY  MORE 
TREES  in  a  day  than  could  be  done  with  other 
Pumps.   The  men  who  operate  the  sprays  can 
swiDg  them  onto  the  next  tree  and  keep  spray- 
ing: while  the  pumper  is  driving.   Time  is 
money.   These  pumps  are  in  use  in  every 
fruit-growing  county  and  town  on  the 
coast  and  are  the  favorite.    THE  BEAN 
and  NEW  BEAN  NOZZLES  HAVE  NO 
EQUAL.    See  them  at  Midwinter  Fair. 


BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO.. 

SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 


R.  E.  STEELE, 

109   OA1JFOBNIA    STREET,   SAN  FBANOISOO. 
—  DEALER  IN  

Improved  Dairy  Machinery, 

MILK  CANS  AND  BUTTER  COLOR. 
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Breeders'  Directory. 

Six  lines  or  less  Id  this  directory  at  50c  per  line  per  month. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


F.  H.  BURKE,  626  Market  St.,  S.  F.  Al  Prize 
Holsteins;  Grade  Milch  Cows.   Fine  Pigs. 

H.  P.  MOHR,  Mt.  Eden,  Cal.  Importer  and  breeder 
of  Clydesdale  Horses,  Holstein-Frieslan  Cattle  and 
Berkshire  Pigs.    Young  stock  on  hand  and  (or  sale. 

M.  D.  HOPKINS,  Petaluma.  Registered  Shorthorn 
Cattle.    Both  sexes  (or  Bale. 


PETER  SAXE  &  SON,  Lick  House,  San  Francisco, 
Cal.  Importers  and  Breeders,  (or  past  21  years,  of 
every  variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs. 


JERSEYS  AND  HOLSTEINS,  from  the  best 
Butter  and  Milk  Stock;  also  Thoroughbred  Hogs  and 
Poultry.  William  Nlles  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal. ,  Breeders  and  Exporters.    Established  in  1876. 


POULTRY. 


J.  W.  POROEUS,  Santa  Cruz,  Cal.,  has  established 
one  of  the  best  equipped  poultry  ranohes  on  this 
Coast.  He  has  300  Rankin's  Strain  Mammoth  Pekin 
Ducks,  also  Brown  Leghorns  and  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks.  Write  for  prices  of  what  you  want.  Reference: 
People's  Bank.  Inspection  and  correspondence  solioited. 


J.  R.  OATLETT  breeds  choice  S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns. 
Eggs  for  hatching,  60  cents  per  Betting  of  13  eggs. 
Address  Thos.  Lynn,  Sacramento,  or  J.  R.  Catlett, 
Pleasant  Grove,  Oal. 


A.  BUSCHKE!,  Tracy,  Cal.,  Breeder  ot  S.  C.  White 
Leghorns  and  B.  P.  Bocks.    Eggs  $1,  $1.60  per  setting. 


WILLIAM  NILES  St    CO.,    Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Nearly  all  varieties  of  Poultry,  Dairy  Cattle  and  Hogs. 


CALIFORNIA  POULTRY  FARM,  Stookton, 
Cal.  Send  for  Illustrated  &  Descriptive  Catalogue,  tree. 


R.  G.  HEAD,  Napa.    Importer  and  Breeder  of  Land 
and  Water  Fowls.    Send  for  New  Catalogue. 


SHEEP  AND  00ATS. 


J.  B.  HOYT,  Bird's  Landing,  Cal.,  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep;  also  breeds  Crossbred 
Merino  and  Shropshire  Sheep.  Rams  for  sale.  Prices 
to  suit  the  times.   Correspondence  solicited. 

R.  H.  CRANE, Petaluma,  Oal.  Breeder  and  Importer. 
South  Down  Sheep;  also  Fox  Hounds  from  Missouri. 


SWINE. 


F.  H.  BURKE,  626  Market  St.,S.  F. — BERK8HIRES 


J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co,  Breeds 
Poland-China,  Essex  and  Yorkshire  Swine. 

MONROE  MILLER,  Elislo,  Ventura  County,  Cal., 
Breeder  of  Registered  Berkshire  Hogs. 


H.  J.  PHILPOTT,  Nlles,  Cal.,  importer  and  breeder 
of  Tecumseh  and  other  oholce  strains  of  Registered 
Poland-China  Hogs. 


BERKSHIRES  &  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS, 
Best  Stock;  also  Dairy  Strains  of  Jerseys  and  Holsteins. 
William  Miles  &  Co.  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Est.  1876. 


P  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sao.  Co.,  Cal.— Breeder  of 
Short-Horn  Cattle,  Poland-China  and  Berkshire  Hogs. 


TYLER  BEACH.  San  Jose,  Cal.   Breeder  of  Thor 
oughbred  Berkshire  and  Essex  Hogs. 


OH  AS.  A.  BTOWE,  Stockton,  Reglst'r'd  Berkshlres, 


In  These  Dull  Times 

You  Cai  Largely  lncrec»e 

Your  income  by  buying  an  Incubator 
and  engaging  in  the  chicken  business 
Send  stamp  for  our  cat  logue  of 
Incubators,  Wire  Netting,  Blooded 
Fowls  and  Poultry  App  iances  gen 
erally  Remember,  the  best  is  the 
cheapest.  PACIFIC  IN.  U BATOR  CO. 
1317  Caatro  St  ,  Oakland,  Cal. 


-THE  — 


HALSTED  INCUBATOR 

COMPANY, 
1813  Myrtle  Street.  Oakland.  Oal 

Send  Stamp  for  Circular 


A.  BRUSH, 

SANTA  ROSA,  CAL.  (Care  Santa  Rosa  National  Bank.) 
Importer,  Breeder,  Exporter. 

S.  O.  White  Leghorns, 
8.  O.  Brown  Leghorns, 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks, 
Black  Minorcas, 

Eggs,  $3  per  13.  Send  for  circular. 


: — SHORT-HORN  BULLS—- 

FOR  SALE. 

From  Best  Milk  and  Butter  Strains. 


P.  &  B 


-P.  &  B. 


SEE  OUR  EXHIBIT  AT  MIDWINTER  FAIR, 

S.  E.  Corner  Manufacturers'  Building. 
THREE  FIRST  PRIZES  AT  THE  WORLD'S  FAIR,  1893. 

ROOFING — 500,000  sq.  feet  used  at  Midwinter  Fair. 
FRUIT  DRYING  PAPER— See  raisins  dried  by  our 

method 

BUILDING  PAPER.   PRESERVATIVE  PAINT. 

PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO.,  -  -  116  Battery  Street, 

S-A-IST  FBANCISCO. 
£.  G.  JUDAH,  Agent,  221  South  Broadway,  Los  Angeles. 


P.&B. 


P.  &  B 


DROP  IT 


IP  YOUR  BUSINESS  DOES  NOT  PAY 
Chickens  are  easily  and  successfully 
raised  by  using  the  Petaluma.  Incu- 
bators and  Brooders. "*S  Our  illus- 
trated catalogue  tells  all  about  it.  Don't 
buy  any  but  the  Petaluma  if  you  want  strong,  vigorous  chicks.  We 
are  Pacific  Coast  Headquarters  for  Bone  and  Clover  Cutters,  Markers, 
Books,  Caponizing  Tools,  Fountains,  Flood's  Roup  Cure,  Morris 
Poultry  Cure,  Creosozone  the  great  chicken-lice  killer  and  every  other 
article  required  by  poultry  raisers.  See  the  machi  nes  in  operation  at 
our  exhibit  with  the  Norwalk  Ostrich  Farm,  Midwinter  Fair,  hatch- 
ing ostriches  and  all  kinds  of  eggs.  Catalogue  free,  if  you  want  it, 
Write  to  us.  PETALUMA   INCUBATOR  CO., 

750-752-754-766  Main  St.,  Petaluma,  Cal. 


BERKSHIRE  SWINE. 

Prize  Herd  of  Southern  Oalifornia. 

PIGS  OP  ALL  AGES  FOR  S  ALE. 

SESSIONS  &  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

P.  O.  Box  686. 


LITTLE'S  CHEMICAL  FLUID  NON-POISONOUS 

 =  SHEEP  TDi:P.=  


EWARE    OX1    CHEAP  IMITATIONS. 


One  gallon,  mixed  with  60  gallons  of  cold  water,  will  dip  thoroughly  180  sheep,  at  a  cost 
of  one  cent  each.  Easily  applied;  a  nourisher  of  wool;  a  certain  Lcure  for  SO  A 11.  Lit- 
tle's dip  Is  put  up  in  red,  iron  drums,  containing  5  English  or  6J  American  gallons, 
and  is  sold  to  the  trade  by  the  English  gallon.  For  the  convenience  of  our  many  cus 
tomers  it  is  also  put  up  In  one-gallon  packages,  for  which  we  make  no  extra  charge 
Each  drum  and  package  bears  the  orange  label  of  "  Little's  Dip." 

CATT0N,  BELL  &  CO.,  Sole  Agents, 

(Successors  to  Falkner,  Bell  &  Oo.) 
NO.  406  CALIFORNIA  STREET,  SAN  PRANOISOO,  OAL 


HAYWARD'S 

SHEEP  DIPS 

Hay  ward's  famous  Paste  and  Liauid 
Dips  received  the  Highest  Award  at  the 
World's  Columbian  Exposition,  also  the 
Prize  Medal  at  the  California  State  Fair. 
Dips  from  all  over  the  world  were  ex- 
hibited at  Chicago  and  practical  sheep 
men  pronounced  Hayward's  the  best  and 
most  effective  medicine  for  the  cure  of  scab 
and  general  benefit  to  wool, 

CHRISTY  &  WISE, 

General  and  Sole  Agents  for  the  Paciic  Coast, 

Office— Fifth  and  Townsend  Streets, 

San  Francisco. 


HI6HEST  in. 


0 INCUBATOR^ 


K?«areNTutmi- after  you  have  tried  it 

|TOr/V*»^"STAMP  FOR  CATAL06U E 


'VohCuijmInc.Co  DEiAWARECny.Da[g 


HATCH  CHICKENS  BY  STEAM 

with  u^imi-rovcd  ^celsior  Incubator. 


.pie,  I-rrfect,  Self-h  „ 
Kinny.  Thousands  in  suc- 
cessful operation.  Guaran- 
teed to  hatch  a  larger  per- 
centage of  fertile  eggs  at 
less  cost  than  any  other 
Hatcher.  Lowest  prioed 
first-class  Hatoher  made. 
CEO.  II.  MTAIIL.  Qnlncj.lll. 


My  Cow  was  awarded  First  Prize  In  the  Three  Days 
B  itter  Test  at  our  last  State  Fair,  defeating  Jerseys  and 
Holsteins. 

P.  H.  MURPHY, 
PERKINS  CALIFORNIA. 

JACKS  AND  JENNETS, 

Raised  from  imported  stock,  tor  sale  by  V.  GIANELLA, 
Honcut,  Butte  Co. ,  Cal. 


Warranted  the 
Most  Practical 
Machine  Made 


BENNETT'S  IMPROVED 

TUMP  PULLER. 

Sent  anywhere  In  the  U.  S. 
ON  THREE  DAYS'  TRIAL 
Screw,cable&  hand  power 
LIFT15TO150TONS 
3ttyles9slzes.  $25 to $160 
Cat.  with  lOOORec.  Free 
H  L.  Bennett  &  Co. 
WESTERVILLE,  0. 


SURE  CURE  FOR  SCAB. 

PRICK  $16.00   PER  CASK. 

Sole  Agents, 

SHOOBERT,  BEALE  &  CO.. 

418  California  St  ,  San  Francisco. 


HOW  TO  RAISE  TURKEYS  I 


I'he  numerous  diseases  that  are  uaualij 
prevalent  among  very  Young  Turkeys 
may  be  prevented  by  the  ub«  of 

CARY'S  PILLS. 

Send  for  Circular 

B.  FOUGERA  &  OO., 

SO  North  William  Street.  New  York. 


BEE-KEEPERS'  SUPPLIES. 

Dovetailed  Hives,  Sections,  Comb  Foundation,  Founda- 
Mon  Machines,  Extractors,  Smokers,  Honey  Knives, 
Alley's  Traps,  Perforated  Zinc  Honey  Boards,  Shipping 
Cases,  Cans  and  Cases  for  Extracted  Honey,  Bee  Tonts, 
ROOT'S  GOODS,  and  everything  required  by  the  tra  ic, 
«holesale  and  retail. 

WM.  8TYAN,  Ban  Mateo,  Oal. 


Cofipi$$io|i  JJerchapt$, 


P.STEINHAGEN&C? 


404 & 4-06  DAVIS  STS.F. 


B 


KrcorDC  SEND  FOR 
C  C  ~  d  f\.  O    Sample  cop/  of 

CLEANINCS  IN  BEE  CULTURE. 

A  Handsomely  Illustrated  n[C  CI  I  DDI  ICC 
Magazine,  and  Catalog,  of  DEC  OU  II  LI  CO 
FREE.  A.  I.  I'.JOT,  Medina.  O. 


MOORE.  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 

 AND  

General  Commission  Merchants, 

810  California  St.,  S.  P. 
Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 

sVPersonal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal  advances 
made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of  Interest. 


MONEY  TO  LOAN1' 


ON  FARMING 
and  ORCHARD 

From  $1000  upwards  at  market  rates.  )  PROPERTIES 
We  also  deal  in  county  lands.  Several  foreclosed  prop- 
erties for  sale  oheap,  on  easy  terms.  Writ  for  list,  or  If 
you  desire  to  sell,  send  us  full  particulars.  UNDSAT  & 
CRAIG,  L»nd  and  Financial  Agents,  Crocker  Building, 
San  Francisco. 


VAN  DRAKE  &  TAYLOR. 

523  MISSION  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  Cal. 

PACIFIC  COAST  AGENTS 


mm 

OEAL£RIN 

Vats 
CHURNS 

BOILERS 
ENGINES 

BUTTER 

WORKERS 

MILK  TESTS 

OILS 

GENERAL  ^ 

(RBVAER? 

X  SUPPLIES 


RUSSIAN 
at"0  BELT 


is»«sSs, 

A  SPECIALTY 

Re-Balancing 
*  andtinnin6 

<pMPLETE5T0CK 

SEPARATOR 

PARTS 


Only  Award  of  Gold  Medal  and  Di- 
ploma at  the  World's  Fair,  Chicago. 


LOOK  AT  THIS  ! 


4"0  yards  of  white- 
washing may  be 
done  In  one 
hour  by 

WAINWRIGHT'S 

Whitewashing  Machine 

TREE" SPRAYER. 

Mach'ncs  at  prices  from 
$3  to  $60. 

Send  for  Circulars  of 
Spraying  Apparatus,  Gar- 
den and  Lawn  Spr  nklors, 
Hose.&c    Agents  Wanted. 

Win.  WalnwrlRht. 

14  Hayes  St. ,  San  Francisco. 

Contracts  taken  for  large 
jobs  of  Whitewaihing  and 
Tree  Spraying. 


C.  H.  EVANS  &  CO., 

(Successors  to  THOMSON  &  EVANS.) 

110  and  11S  Beale  Street,  8.  F. 

MACHINE  WORKS, 
Steam  Pumps  Steam  Engines 

And  All  Kinds  of  MACHINERY. 

CI" 


AND  HOW  TO 
OKOW  T1IKM. 
By  Prof.  Edward 
J.  Wlckson. 

A  practical,  explicit  and  comprehensive  book  omliodytng 
the  experience  and  methods  of  hundreds  of  successful 
growers,  and  constituting  a  trustworthy  guide  by  which  the 
inexperienced  may  successfully  produce  the  fruits  for  which 


California  Is  famous.   600  pages.  Fully  Illustrated.  Price  $3, 
Postpaid.  Send  for  circular.  DEWEY  PUULI8HI"" 
Publishers  120  Market  Street,  Ban  Francisco,  Cal. 
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J3,GRICULTURAL  J^OTES. 


CALIFORNIA. 

Colusa. 

The  County  Horticultural  Commissioner  has 
just  advised  Colusa  orchardists  that  the  "  San  Jose 
scab  is  moving;  the  peach  moth  has  made  its  ap- 
pearance and  is  working  in  the  tender  shoots,  and 
the  second  brood  will  hatch  in  about  two  weeks  and 
attack  the  young  fruit.  The  codlin  moth  will  com- 
mence its  depredations  in  a  few  days,  and  all  pear 
t  rees  should  be  sprayed  as  soon  as  the  fruit  begins 
to  lean  on  the  stem." 

£1  Dorado 

The  orchardists  of  Placerville,  Missouri  Flat, 
Granite  Hill,  Diamond  Springs  and  Cold  Springs 
have  voted  to  form  a  fruit  exchange  for  the  purpose 
of  shipping  their  fruit  directly  East. 

Fresno. 

Republican  :  The  farmers  are  looking  anxiously 
at  the  skies  these  days  and  hoping  for  rain.  Ac- 
cording to  some  reports  the  situation  in  several 
localities  is  very  bad,  and  if  the  much-needed  down- 
pour does  not  come  in  a  few  days  the  grain  crops 
in  those  localities  will  be  a  total  failure,  it  is  said. 
F.  M.  Miller,  manager  of  the  Granger  warehouse, 
when  questioned  by  a  Republican  reporter,  did  not 
take  so  gloomy  a  view  of  the  outlook  by  any  means. 
He  said  :  "  A  generous  downpour  just  now  would 
certainly  do  much  good?  but  so  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  learn  the  grain  is  not  suffering  very  much  for 
lack  of  it,  except  in  a  locality  or  two.  If  we  do  not 
have  rain  soon,  however,  considerable  damage  will 
occur.  The  drying  winds  have  done  some  damage 
to  crops  where  the  soil  is  light  in  the  western  and 
southern  portions  of  the  county,  but  I  do  not  be- 
lieve any  damage  at  all  has  been  sustained  in  the 
eastern  portion.  The  crops  on  the  extreme  west 
side  are  a  failure.  The  yield,  with  good  weather, 
will  be  about  like  last  year's.  The  barley  crop  will 
be  less,  as  not  so  much  of  this  grain  has  been  sown 
on  accouut  of  the  low  prices  the  past  season  or  two. 
Wheat  is  a  little  higher  than  it  was  some  time  ago, 
but  still  very  low  in  comparison  to  what  it  has  been. 
The  West  Siders  are  very  much  discouraged  with 
the  drouth  that  has  been  prevailing  there,  which  has 
destroyed  the  farmers'  crops,  and  which  is  said  to 
be  the  severest  experienced  there  for  years.  Pas- 
turage along  the  foothills  of  the  Coast  range  is  also 
extremely  scarce. 

Kern. 

Echo  :  Some  Weed  Patch  alkali  soil  was  sent  to 
Prof.  Hilgard  of  the  State  University  recently  for 
examination  by  him,  and  he  writes  that  the  dele- 
terious substance  is  sulphate  of  soda,  or  Glauber 
salts,  the  least  harmful  of  alkalies. 

LOS  Angeles. 

Pomona  Progress:  The  abnormally  cold  nights 
last  week  reminded  the  old  settlers  here  of  the  se- 
vere frost  on  the  night  of  April  6,  1875,  when  they 
say  there  was  a  frost  severe  enough  to  kill  the  de- 
ciduous fruit  blossoms  and  the  young  growth  on 
grape  vines.  This  is  the  only  time  known  when  the 
deciduous  fruits  of  this  region  have  suffered  from 
frosts.  The  cold  weather  and  even  snows  which 
visited  the  valleys  of  southern  California  on  one 
cold  winter  about  20  years  ago  should  dispel  any 
impressions  that  the  winter  seasons  are  becoming 
cooler  than  they  have  been. 

Los  Angeles  Times:  The  continued  absence  of 
rain  has,  of  course,  had  unfavorable  effect  on  the 
crops.  The  parly-sown  grain  is  looking  fairly  well, 
and  is  heading  out  in  places,  but  the  late-sown  will 
probably  be  a  failure  unless  good  drenching  rains 
fall  within  a  short  time.  Irrigation  has  begun, 
which  is  about  two  months  earlier  than  usually  oc- 
curs. The  deciduous  fruit  trees  are  blossoming 
freely,  with  prospects  of  a  large  yield,  should  no  un- 
toward circumstances  prevent.  In  some  sections,  a 
few  of  the  apricots  and  peaches  have  been  injured, 
but  it  is  generally  agreed  by  all  who  are  well- 
informed  that  there  will  be  a  very  large  crop  of  these 
fruits. 

Mendocino. 

On  the  Garsey  and  Adams  ranch  in  Mendocino 
county,  coyote  traps  are  set  with  skunk  meat,  and 
there  has  been  great  slaughter.  The  "varmints" 
are  attracted  for  miles  around. 

Monterey. 

Jolon  correspondent  in  the  Salinas  Index:  The 
pigeons,  which  were  here  in  such  great  numbers  a 
few  weeks  ago,  have  left  the  valley  for  other  parts; 
but  another  destroyer  has  made  its  appearance  in 
some  places.  On  the  Freeman  ranch,  which  is  be- 
ing farmed  by  Huston  &  Dodge,  several  bare  spots 
were  noticed  of  from  half  an  acre  to  an  acre,  and  on 
investigation  the  cause  was  soon  discovered.  That 
portion  of  the  land  was  literally  black  with  crickets. 
It  is  not  a  common  thing  here  to  have  crops  de- 
stroyed by  grasshoppers  or  crickets,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  the  pests  will  not  spread. 

Orange. 

Mr.  Cayce  of  Anaheim  has  invented  a  machine 
for  topping  and  digging  beets  and  has  applied  for  a 
patent.  It  is  not  altogether  dissimilar  from  a  mow- 
ing machine,  minus  the  cutter,  in  appearance  and 
the  topper  runs  along  in  front,  topping  the  beets, 
and  immediately  after  comes  a  plow-shaped  con- 
trivance for  digging  them.  Three  horses  will  pull 
it  easily  in  sandy  soil.  Mr.  Cayce  is  at  work  on 
another  contrivance  whereby  the  beets,  after  being 
topped  and  dug,  will  be  hoisted  upon  an  endless  reel 
and  dumped  into  a  wagon. 

Orange  county  letter:  For  the  past  several  weeks 
the  people  generally  have  been  complaining  of  the 
continued  dry  weather,  and  the  probability  of  the 
partial  failure  of  a  crop  of  hay  and  grain  as  a  result 
thereof.  In  comparing  the  rainfall  of  the  present 
season  with  that  of  the  past  several  years  it  may  be 
seen  that  there  is  nothing  at  which  to  become 
alarmed  in  this  section  of  southern  California. 
During  the  rainy  season  of  1891  and  1892  there  were 
in  this  county  but  6.28  inches  of  rain,  and  yet  the 
year  was  considered  a  fairly  prosperous  one,  not  ex- 
cepting the  scarcity  of  hay  and  grain.  In  1892  and 
1893  there  was  a  preponderance  of  moisture,  17.57 
inches  of  rain  'ailing  during  the  season.  As  a  re- 
sult, hay  was  a  drug  on  the  market  and  went  beg- 
ging at  from  $4  to  $6  per  ton.    This  year,  so  far, 


8.40  inches  has  fallen,  and  it  has  come  so  oppor- 
tunely in  most  instances  that  it  fully  equals  the  usual 
fall  of  12  inches.  The  probable  cause  of  the  present 
feeling  of  uneasiness  among  the  farmers  is  the  fact 
that  the  first  rain  of  the  season  came  very  early,  and 
as  a  result  the  season  was  a  little  premature.  The 
crops  forged  ahead  before  their  time,  and  now  the 
absence  of  a  few  little  showers  at  an  opportune  time 
is  becoming  very  noticeable  on  the  hay  and  grain 
crops.  But  there  is  yet  time  for  an  abundance  of 
rainfall  for  all  other  purposes,  and  as  this  is  a  great 
citrus  and  deciduous  fruit  section,  there  is  little 
cause  for  a  feeling  of  uneasiness  on  this  line  among 
the  farmers.  Last  year,  after  this  date,  there  was 
3.81  inches  of  moisture,  1.43  of  this  amount  falling 
as  late  as  the  early  part  of  the  month  of  May;  but, 
considering  for  a  moment  that  there  will  not  be  any 
more  this  season,  the  county  has  already  had  8.43 
inches— 2.12  more  than  during  the  season  of  1891 
and  1892,  or  what  would  ordinarily  be  an  equivalent 
of  12  inches  for  the  season.  After  all.  there  is  really 
no  cause  for  so  much  prating  about  the  weather. 

Santa  Ana  Blade:  Theorangecrop  of  this  county 
is  mostly  so!d  and  at  good  prices.  The  crop  is  be- 
ing handled  by  the  Exchange,  although  it  was  pur- 
chased by  the  middlemen.  Great  care  has  been 
taken  to  see  that  no  frozen  oranges  were  shipped 
from  Orange  county;  and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  hun- 
dreds of  carloads  of  damaged  fruit  have  been  buried. 
This  was  the  honest  course  to  pursue,  and  it  will 
pay  in  the  long  run.  This  is  the  first  year  that  fruit 
has  been  sold  at  the  East  under  an  Orange  county 
brand,  and  we  are  establishing  a  name  lor  honest 
dealing.  The  establishment  of  a  brand  is  one  of 
the  best  things  that  the  Exchange  has  done  for  the 
county.  Hitherto  all  our  oranges  were  sold  under 
Riverside  brands  when  they  were  good  and  under 
fanciful  names  when  inferior.  The  careful  selection 
insisted  upon  by  the  Exchange  will  have  its  effect. 

Riverside. 

Riverside  Press:  A  slight  advance  has  been  made 
by  the  Fruit  Exchange  on  all  the  grades  of  oranges. 
Orders  are  still  coming  in  rapidly  and  the  oranges 
going  out  as  fast  as  they  can  be  picked  and  packed. 
The  average  daily  shipment  is  20  carloads.  To 
supply  the  orders  there  should  be  30  carloads  per 
day  sent  out. 

Riverside  Press:  The  Earl  Fruit  Company  is 
shipping  but  one  carload  of  oranges  per  day  from 
Riverside.  They  seem  to  slill  be  experiencing  great 
difficulty  in  obtaining  oranges,  notwithstanding 
their  offer  of  from  ten  to  twenty  cents  per  box 
higher  than  present  f.  o.  b.  prices.  All  the  Ex- 
change packing  houses  in  Riverside  are  working  to 
their  utmost  capacity,  orders  coming  in  very  freely 
at  present,  and  there  is  every  indication  of  an  ad- 
vance in  prices  within  the  next  few  days.  The  Ex- 
change reports  over  50  f.  o,  b.  orders  on  hand  and 
unfilled  at  present. 

San  Bernardino. 

San  Bernardino  letter  to  Los  Angeles  Times: 
Perry  &  Co.  of  Denver,  commission  m,  rcbanis,  are 
experimenting  shipping  oranges  in  bulk.  A  thick 
padding  of  hay  is  first  placed  in  the  bottom  and 
along  the  sides  of  an  ordinary  refrigerator  car. 
Oranges  are  then  put  in  to  a  depth  of  two  feet  or 
more.  Sections  of  slats  are  then  placed  across  the 
car,  covered  with  hay  and  oranges  placed  on  top  to 
about  the  same  depth  as  the  lower  tier.  Mr.  Smith, 
who  has  charge  of  the  shipping  and  who  claims  to 
have  had  twenty-five  years'  experience  in  shipping 
green  fruits,  has  no  doubts  about  the  success  of  the 
experiment.  Other  shippers,  who  are  accustomc d 
to  the  old  methods,  think  the  fruit  will  be  crushed 
and  arrive  in  bad  condition.  The  result  will  be 
awaited  with  much  interest. 

Redlands  Facts:  The  matter  of  arranging  for  the 
proper  handling  of  next  year's  orange  crop  should 
not  be  delayed  too  long.  The  experience  of  this 
year  should  prove  to  all  growers  that  the  Assccia- 
tion  plan  is  the  best  and  fairest  plan  of  handling  the 
crop.  It  may  be  urged  that  one  association  cannot 
handle  the  increased  crop  of  next  year.  Well,  if 
one  cannot,  two  can,  and  there  need  be  no  friction 
or  enmity  between  them  either.  We  hope  the  agi- 
tation of  this  matter  will  not  be  delayed  too  long, 
but  that  prompt  steps  will  be  taken  for  such  co- 
operation as  will  shut  out  foreign  dealers  and  keep 
the  control  of  the  fruit  in  the  hands  of  the  growers 
themselves. 

San  Bjrnardino  letter  to  L.  A.  Times:  W.  H. 
Randall,  vice-president  of  the  Association  and  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors,  has  sold  a  part  of 
his  crop  to  Earl.  While  the  board  and  members  of 
the  Association  are  unanimous  in  condemning  Mr. 
Randall's  course  in  the  matter,  some  are  inclined  to 
condone  the  offense  on  account  of  the  financial 
stress  under  which  he  is  said  to  be  laboring.  Others 
think  he  should  first  have  come  to  the  Association 
with  a  plain  statement  of  his  actual  requirements. 
If  he  failed  to  get  assistance  from  his  Iriends,  it 
would  then  have  been  time  to  go  over  to  the  enemy. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  the  matter  will  be  satisfactorily 
arranged  and  peace  once  more  perch  upon  the 
Association  banner. 

San  Diego. 

The  Perris  New  Era  quotes  Mr.  H.  K.  Small  as 
follows  :  "  We  will  have  rain  before  the  week  is 
out,  and  should  we  do  so  the  San  Jacinto,  Perris 
and  adjacent  valleys  will  have  a  better  grain  pros- 
pect than  they  did  at  the  same  time  last  year,  and 
that  the  grain  now,  pending  rain,  is  better  than  a 
year  ago.  True,  some  early  and  some  very  late 
grain  will  have  hard  work  to  make  more  than  bay, 
at  most,  but  much  of  the  grain  is  in  a  redeemable 
condition  as  yet." 

San  Diego  letter:  Mrs.  Carrie  Williams,  who  has 
devoted  three  years  to  experimenting  in  silk  culture, 
with  great  success,  has  received  from  the  head  of 
the  Carlson-Currier  silk  firm  of  San  Francisco  a  lrt- 
ter  pronouncing  her  silk  equal  to  the  finest  s  lk  of 
commerce.  The  possibility  of  producing  commercial 
silk  here  is  admitted  by  the  firm,  but  the  high  cost 
of  labor  is  believed  to  be  the  fatal  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  a  silk  industry. 

San  Joaquin. 

Stockton  Mail:  Some  of  the  farmers  are  growing 
a  little  anxious  over  the  prolonged  "dry  spell,"  as 
they  call  the  fine  spring  weather  of  the  past  few 
weeks.  Reports  from  various  parts  of  the  county 
show  that  the  crops  have  not  yet  reached  that  stage 
which  indicates  that  they  are  suffering  for  rain,  but 
nevertheless  they  are  not  progressing  as  well  as  they 


ought  to.  It  will  be  remembered  that  just  after  the 
last  threatening  weather,  when  a  little  rain  fell,  a 
cold,  dry  north  wind  swept  over  this  region.  It 
lasted  five  or  six  days  and  dried  up  the  surface  of 
the  earth.  On  the  grain  lands  a  crust  was  formed, 
and  this  crust,  by  pinching  the  young  stalks,  has  re- 
tarded their  growth.  Still,  this  in  itself  does  not 
amount  to  much,  provided  rain  falls  and  destroys 
the  crust  in  time  to  allow  the  crops  to  mature. 
Some  farmers,  who  evidently  have  grown,  impatient 
in  waiting  for  this  to  happen,  are  harrowing  their 
lands.  This  is  particularly  the  case  in  the  vicinity 
of  Ripon.  Harrowing  improves  the  grain  in  one 
way,  tor  it  makes  it  stool  better,  but  it  injures  it  in 
another  respect  by  pulling  up  many  of  the  stalks. 

Stockton  Mail:  Dr.  Armstrong,  who  is  looking 
out  for  his  brother's  interests  in  the  immense  Hatch- 
Armstrong  orchard  of  over  a  thousand  acres  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  county,  is  in  town  to-day.  In 
conversation  with  a  Mail  reporter  he  stated  that  the 
almond  trees  were  now  about  to  bud.  "  How 
many  pounds  of  almonds  do  you  expect  to  produce 
this  year?"  was  asked.  "  Well,  our  trees  are  six 
years  old,  and  a  tree  of  that  age  ought  to  give 
twenty  pounds  of  nuts.  But,  to  make  a  safe  esti- 
mate, let's  say  ten  pounds  to  the  tree.  That  makes 
240,000  pounds  for  our  485  acres  of  almonds." 
'  And  how  much  is  the  wholesale  price  a  pound  ?  " 
"  We  usually  get  15  cents,  but  this  year  it  is  only 
12)4  cents."  "  That  makes  $42,500  for  the  lot." 
"  Yes,  and  that's  a  low  estimate."  "  How  much 
will  all  the  almond  orchards  in  the  Lodi  region  pro- 
duce, your  own  included  ?  "  "  About  $75,000  worth, 
to  make  a  rough  guess." 

San  Luis  Obispo. 

Creston  letter  24th  March:  Of  course  everyone 
must  be  aware  of  the  fact  that  it  is  dry  here.  Grain 
looks  very  well,  but  rain  is  needed  soon  or  some  of 
our  farmers  will  be  almost  ruined. 

Santa  Barbara. 

Santa  Barbara  letter  to  Los  Angeles  Times:  A 
gentleman  in  the  norlhern  portion  of  the  county 
writes:  "'thinking  you  might  like  to  know  the 
state  of  the  crops  this  side  of  Santa  Barbara,  1  drop 
you  a  line.  From  Los  Oiivos  to  San  Lu's  the  grass 
is  further  advanced  than  the  grain.  Beyond  and 
around  San  Luis  it  looks  fine.  From  Santa  Mar- 
garita and  around  Paso  Robles,  and  beyond  south- 
ward for  a  distance  of  40  miles,  the  pastures  are 
burned  up,  and  unless  they  get  rain  soon,  they  won't 
raise  anything.  From  Salinas  to  Monterey  they 
had  all  the  rain  required,  and  some  of  the  fields  are 
under  water.''  Contrast  this  with  a  rancher's  letter 
from  Hueneme,  dated  March  22d:  ''This  is  the 
driest  year  since  1877,  and  so  cold  that  barley  suf- 
fers a  great  deal.  A  large  portion  of  it  is  already 
lost,  and  if  we  haven't  rain  very  soon  we  shall  hardly 
be  able  to  make  any  hay.  We  had  for  eight  days  a 
high  wind  from  the  northwest,  which  dried  up  every- 
thing. The  bean  land  has  still  got  a  little  moisture, 
but  according  to  my  idea  not  enough  to  make  a 
crop."  Mr.  Lowden,  who  has  just  returned  from 
Ojai,  reports  that  the  condition  of  the  crops  in  the 
valley  is  no  better  than  here.  The  prospects  could 
scarcely  be  worse. 

Santa  Cruz. 

Pajaronian:  A  meeting  of  orchardists  and  others 
interested  in  the  establishment  of  a  fruit  cannery  in 
this  valley  will  be  held  in  the  City  Hall  on  Saturday, 
April  7lh.  A  large  meeting  is  desired.  There  is  a 
fair  prospect  for  a  cannery  for  this  place. 

Solano. 

Vacaville  Reporter:  After  a  careful  inquiry  among 
the  large  growers  of  Vaca  valley  and  Pleasant  valley 
we  learn  that  in  nearly  every  case  a  large  crop  is  ex- 
pected, and  that  the  present  condition  of  the  weather 
is  very  favorable  for  pushing  the  fruit  forward.  It 
is  generally  acknowledged,  however,  that  the  season 
will  not  be  as  early  as  in  many  instances,  owing  to 
the  unusually  damp  weather  in  January  and  Febru- 
ary, but  if  the  present  favorable  weather  continues 
a  good  portion  of  the  time  will  be  made  up,  and 
cherries  and  other  early  fruits  will  begin  to  leave 
here  in  a  few  weeks. 

Sonoma. 

Santa  Rosa  Republican;  Several  fruit-driers  are 
to  be  erected  in  this  locality  for  the  coming  season's 
fruit  crop.  If  the  drying  rage  continues,  before 
long  every  orchardist  will  have  a  drier  for  his  indi- 
vidual use, 

Sutter. 

Yuba  City  Farmer:  The  grain  crop  throughout 
this  section  looks  very  well,  and  while  rain  would  be 
beneficial  to  late  sown,  there  is  no  grain  that  is  at 
all  suffering  from  lack  of  moisture.  The  summer- 
fallowed  wheat  looks  excellent,  having  a  good  stand 
and  color.  Perhaps  the  majority  of  the  grain  is 
backward  to  the  extent  that  it  is  not  tall  or  rank, 
but  many  claim  that  this  is  a  good  fault.  The 
winter-sown  wheat  is  coming  on  nicely,  and  barley 
that  has  only  been  in  the  ground  a  few  weeks  is 
growing  rapidly. 

Tulare. 

Register:  B.  Schwartz  gave  us  the  following  facts 
on  the  late  Irost:  He  said  that  he  had  been  in- 
formed by  a  successful  old  Dutch  fruit-grower  of 
Santa  Cruz  that  his  secret  of  securing  a  good  fruit 
crop  every  year  was  to  watch  the  weather  the  night 
before,  during  and  after  the  full  of  the  moon  in 
February,  March  and  April.  If  there  was  a  sus- 
picion of  frost  he  would  smoke  his  orchard  and  thus 
save  his  crop.  Mr.  Schwartz  has  watched  and  fol- 
lowed the  old  Dutchman's  teachings  as  far  as  he 
was  able.  He  expected  a  frost  on  the  20th  and  he 
had  his  man  prepare  pieces  of  straw  and  coal  tar 
along  the  windward  side  of  the  orchard  and  gave 
instructions  to  fire  the  piles  toward  morning,  but — 
well,  the  piles  are  still  there,  and  the  fruit — well,  it 
isn't  there. 

Porterville  Enterprise:  Frank  Baker,  the  self- 
styled  rain-maker,  is  working  hard  to  cause  four 
inches  of  rain  to  fall  on  R.  Linder's  4000  acres  of 
grain,  in  the  Lindsay  district,  before  the  1st  of  June. 
If  he  is  successful  be  will  be  paid  $1000.  We  only 
hope  Mr.  Bikt  r  cin  cause  rain  to  fall;  it  would  be  a 
blessing  for  Tulare  county. 

Lemoore  Advance:  The  terrible  sand  storms  of 
last  Saturday  and  Monday  have  driven  the  hope  out 
of  the  heart  of  every  West  Side  grain-farmer.  With 
the  grain  curling  up  like  a  worm  on  a  hot  stove  and 
the  sand  sifting  down  a  man's  back  as  though  driven 
by  a  sand-bellows  in  the  hands  of  old  Nick,  the 


average  West  Sider  rises  up  to  the  occasion  but 
faintly,  and  even  his  prayers  are  turned  to  curses  as 
the  wind  howls  around  the  creaking  cabin. 

Tulare  Register:  A  gentleman  who  has  just  re- 
turned from  a  tour  of  the  strip  between  the  line  of 
the  Southern  Pacific  and  the  lake,  brings  with  him 
a  pretty  blue  account  of  prospects  all  the  way  from 
Tule  river  to  Delano.  For  several  years  the  rainfall 
in  all  that  portion  of  the  valley  has  been  so  light 
that  only  partial  crops  have  been  harvested,  and  for 
this  reason  attention  has  been  given  to  rearing  cattle 
and  horses;  but  now  the  drouth  has  been  so  great 
that  there  is  little  feed  (or  the  stock,  and  the  prob- 
lem of  maintaining  them  is  a  most  serious  one. 
The  owners  have  little  or  no  money  with  which  to 
buy  feed,  and  the  owners  of  feed  are  justified  by  the 
outlook  in  charging  pretty  stiff  prices.  It  would 
seem  as  though  some  sort  of  an  agreement  ought  to 
be  reached  whereby  the  stock  could  be  kept  through 
the  season  on  shares.  Beef  cattle  are  a  good  price, 
but  stock  cattle  are  very  low.  Such  dearth  of  feed 
has  not  been  known  in  this  valley  for  years,  and 
those  who  can  do  so  should  prepare  to  raise  summer 
crops  of  some  sort.  There  will  soon  be  plenty  of 
water  withoui  doubt,  and  it  is  not  too  late  to  raise 
corn  and  sorghum  in  abundance. 

Ventura. 

Santa  Paula  note:  M.  Fagan,  the  well-known 
live  stock  man,  residing  near  this  place,  has  on  his 
farm  150  cattle  and  nearly  as  many  calves;  also  20 
horses.  He  says  if  it  is  a  dry  year  his  stock  will 
have  slim  picking,  but  he  is  an  old  settler  and  ex- 
pects rains  in  April.  He  says  there  has  not  been  a 
dry  year  since  1887,  or  17  years  ago,  and  even  in 
dry  years  fair  crops  of  some  things  are  raised. 

Venturian:  C.  A.  Barnes,  who  resides  near  the 
Thompson  ranch,  has  been  doing  a  little  experi- 
mental work  among  his  fruit  trees,  and  he  is  of  the 
opinion  that  he  has  hit  upon  a  plan  that  will  prove 
beneficial  in  counteracting  the  damaging  effects  ot 
the  dry  weather  upon  bearing  orchards.  He  has 
been  making  good  use  of  his  bean  straw  by  packing 
it  around  the  trees,  which  has  proved  effectual  in 
the  retention  of  the  moisture  of  the  soil.  He  re- 
ports his  trees  in  excellent  condition,  and  he  is  of 
the  opinion  that  the  practice  of  spreading  bean 
straw  thickly  around  the  trees  will  hold  the  moisture 
sufficiently  to  insure  a  crop,  even  in  a  dry  season. 

Yolo. 

Winters  letter  in  Yolo  Mail:  With  each  suc- 
ceeding year  this  section  becomes  more  and  more 
noted  lor  the  earliness  and  quality  of  its  vegetables. 
The  shipping  of  early  vegetables  to  the  city  mar- 
kets has  now  become  an  important  and  profitable 
industry.  The  gardeners  are  now  hard  at  work  get- 
ting their  tomato  plants  and  squashes  into  the 
ground,  so  they  will  be  able  to  reap  the  harvest  of 
high  prices  which  always  awaits  the  earliest  vege- 
tables. 

A  Davisville  letter  to  the  Woodland  Democrat 
says  that  frost  seems  to  have  injured  the  apricot 
crop  more  than  any  other  variety  of  fruit.  By  some 
it  is  estimated  that  there  will  not  be  more  than  half 
a  crop  in  consequence.  The  almond  crop  does  not 
appear  to  have  suffered  any  damage. 


DO  YOU  WANT  TO 

MAKE  MONEY? 

IF  YOU  DO 

BUY  A  PRESS 

FOR  BALING 

HAY,  HOPS, 
HIDES, 

ORCHILLA,  WOOL, 

RAGS,  or 
ANYTHING  you  want  BALED. 

A  young  man  can  make 
more  MONEY  with  lees  ex- 
penditure of  money  and 
labor,    than  in  any  other 
way.     We  sell  the 

ELI  CHALLENGE;  Puts  10 
tons  in  a  box  car.  Best 
press  made. 

Hill's  improved  LIGHT- 
NING bales  44  tons  per 
day . 

JUNIOR  MONARCH,  20  to 
30  tons  per  day. 

PETALUMA  PRESS,  the  old 
reliable  standby,  great- 
ly improved. 

NEW  YORK  HOP  PRESS,  low 
priced,    yet    good  for 
small  yards. 

THOMPSON'S  CALIFORNIA 
HOP    PRESS,     horse  power 
press,    for  large  yards. 

Write  for  prices  and 
catalogues;     state  what 
you   want,    and  whether 
CASH  or  TIME  is  wanted. 
Address 

I.   J.   TRUMAN  4  CO  , 
No.    18  Drumm  street, 

San  Francisco, 


April  7,  1894. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 


jSfieds,  Wants,  &. 


e:.  j.  bowen, 

SEED  MERCHANT. 


Grass,  Clover,  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds, 
Onion  Sets. 

LARGEST  STOCK  AND 

MOST  COMPLETE  ASSORTMENT. 

Illustrated,  Descriptive  and  Priced  Seed  Catalogue  for 
1894  mailed  free  to  all  applicants.  Address 

E.  J.  BOWEN, 

815  &  817  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco,  Ca). 
00  Front  Street,  Portland,  Or. 
or  214  Commercial  St.,  Seattle,  Wash. 


OAK  LAWN 

NURSERY. 

90,000  First-Class  Fruit  Trees 

AT^LOWEST  PRICES. 
MUST   ZBIE3  SOLD. 

PLEASE  WRITE  AT  ONCE. 


HARRY   E.  HULBERT, 

211  THIRD  STREET, 

SANTA  ROSA.    -    -    SONOMA  CO.,  OAL. 

-LOGANBERRY. 

THE  GREATEST   NOVELTY  IN 
SMALL  FRUITS. 


One  of  the  finest  Berries  ever  produced.  A  cross  be- 
tween a  blackberry  and  raspberry.  Vines  wonderfully 
Btrong  growers  and  exceedingly  productive.  Fruit  with- 
out  an  equal  in  every  res ne ct. 

Plants  of  this  wonderful  fruit  can  be  had  at  Pajaro 
Valley  Nurseries  For  olrcular  and  colored  plates,  send 
to  JAMES  WATERS,  Watsonville,  Cal. 


FRUIT  TREES,  ROSES,  PALMS 

 AND  

ORNAMENTAL  PLANTS. 

A  large  and  complete  stock,  grown  on  new  ground, 
low  prices. 

E.  GILL, 

TweutT-Klphth  Street,  near  San  Pablo  Ave., 

Depot,  Washington  St.,  bet.  12th  and  13th, 
Oakland,  Cal. 
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OLIVE  TREES 

In  Variety  for  Nurserymen, 
Dealers  and  Planters. 

Will  also  contract  now  to  propagate  Rooted 
Olive  Cuttings  for  persons  who  wish  to 
plant  them  In  nursery  spring  of  1804. 

OLIVE  CULTURE  IN  CALIFORNIA, 

Sixteen  pages,  mailed  free. 

Address: 

JOHN  S.  CALKINS, 

POMONA,  LOS  ANGELES  COUNTY,  OAL. 


OLIVEJTREES. 

ALL  KINDS  OF 

Nursery  Stock. 

Send  and  get  book  on  Olive  Culture. 


HOWLAND  BROS., 

Pomona,  Oal. 


GRAPEVINES  and  PLANTS. 

Tokay.  Emperor,  Cornlchon,  BlacK 
Ferrara,  Black  Morocco,  Muscatel, 
Gordo   Blanco,   Purple  Damascus, 
$5  and  $6  per  1000. 
BLACKBERRY— Orandall's  Early  and  Law- 
ton,  $5  per 1O0O. 
RASPBERRY— Hansel  and  Barton,  96  per 
1O0O. 

Li.   33.  BUTT, 

Penryn,  Placer  Co  California 


TJFIHES  and  FTi  A.NTS. 

A  fine  assortment,  best  varieties,  free  from  pests  of 
any  kind.  Prnnns  Simonl,  Blng,  Rostraver  and 
Murdoch  Therries,  Black  California  Figs; 
Rice  Soft  Shell  and  other  Almonds,  American 
8weet  Chestnuts  Preeparturlens  Walnuts 
Hardy  mountain  grown  Orauge  Trees.  Our  Oranges 
have  stood  22  degrees  this  winter  without  injury. 
Dollar  Strawberry,  the  best  berry  for  home  use  or 
market.  Address  C.  M.  SILT  A  &  SON.  Lincoln 
Placer  Connty,  California. 


LEMON  TREES  FOR  SALE. 

I  have  some  15,000  Lisbon  and  Eureka  Lemon  trees, 
budded  from  my  own  bearing  orchard,  for  sal  eheap. 
NATHAN  W.  BLANCH ARD,  Santa  Paula,  CaL 


WE  SEND  FREE,  BY  MAIL,  AFTER  RECEIPT  OF  ONE  DOLLAR. 
ONE  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  COLLECTIONS  OF  PLANTS: 


12  Roses,  

1 5  Carnations,    .    .  , 

15  Chrysanthemums, 

15  Fuchsias,   .   .   .  , 
15  Geraniums,     .   .  . 

15  Heliotropes,    .   .  . 

20  Assorted  Summer  Flow- 
ering Plants,   .  .   .  . 
1 2  Dahlias,  

1 2  Coleus,  

12  Climbing  Plants,    .  . 

1 0  Oleanders,        .   .  . 

24  Pansies,  


DISTINCT  VARIETIES.      ALL  PLANTS  LABELED.      TRUE  TO  NAME. 

G-ra,llert  dfe  Oo.f  Florists, 

COIjMA,  San  Mateo  Oo. ,  OaJL. 

Send  for  full  list  of  collections. 
Be  Sure  and  Give  U«  a  Trial.  We  Grow  Only  the  Best  Varieties. 


ALOHA  ORANGE  NURSERIES. 

PENRYN,  PLACER  COUNTY,  CALIFORNIA. 


NOW  is  the  time  to  plant  Orange  Trees.    March  to  April  15th  is  the  best  time  in  Northern  California. 

2-year  buds  of  Washington  Navel  and  Mediterranean  Sweets  at  25c  each. 

Trees  at  prices  to  suit  all  purees.  The  BeBt  Trees  grown.  We  grow  ALL  our  Trees  and  they  are  HARDIER  than 
any  others. 

We  have  a  few  Foster,  Early  and  Late  Crawford,  Susquehanna  and  Wager  Peach  trees  and  Simon,  Clyman, 
Tragedy,  Kelsey  and  Satsuma  Plums  and  will  place  them  at  $5  per  1 00  to  close  out.  Not  less  than  10  of  a 
dind,  at  this  rate,  wil  be  sold. 

PLANT  MORE  PALMS,  they  give  a  tropical  appearance  to  any  lawn  or  garden. 

ORDER  THE  COLLECTIONS  BELOW,  they  will  be  found  to  be  just  what  you  have  wanted. 


tl  Citrus  Tree  Collection.— 1  Wash.  Navel,  1  Med.  Sweet,  1  Lisbon  Lemon,  1  Tahiti  and  1  Trifoliala  Orange. 
91  Palm  Collection.— 2  Cal.  Fan  Palms,  1  Chamiorops  eacelsa,  1  Drac;ena. 
•1  Chrysanthemum  Collection.— 25  different  varieties. 

FLlED.  O.  IVEIXjXIS,  Manager. 


NAPA  VALLEY  NURSERIES. 

NEW  CATALOGUES  NOW  READY. 

!  Fruit,  Nat  and  Shads  Trees,  Grape  Vines,  Etc.,  Citrus  Fruits.  Ornamental  Shrubs, 
Flowering  Plants,  Boses,  Palms,  Bulbs,  Seeds,  Etc, 

Fruit  and  Nut  Trees  propagated  from  bearing  orchards  at  Sausal  Fruit  Farm;  Unirrlgated,  Clean  and  Healthy. 
Do  Dot  fall  to  correspond  before  making  purchases.    Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

(LEONARD  COATES,       -      -      -      NAPA,  CAL. 


WE  GIVE  ESPECIAL  ATTENTION  TO 

Frnit  Trees !  DsiiisMTw! 

ALEXANDER  &  HAMMON'S 

Rio  Bonito  Nurseries,  Biggs,  Butte  Co.,  Cal. 


I  I  I  I  I  I  I  l 


I 


:-  SOFT  SHELL  -: 


i  i  i  i  i  i  i 


PERSIAN 


i  i  i  i  i 


'.-WALNUT!  -: 


Our  Stock  of  TREES  and  VINES  is  Most  Complete 
in  EVERY  CLASS  of  Fruits. 

A  LARGE  STOCK  OF  THOMPSON'S  SEEDLESS  GRAPES. 

SHIPPING,  CANNING  and  DRYING  Fruits  of  all  mods. 

Beet  Assortment  of  RAISIN  and  TABLE  GRAPES  In  California. 

Early  SlaiTPTpins  Plums  STPoclciltv. 
SPECIAL  PRICES  FOR  TREES  IN  LARGE  QUANTITIES. 

DUrmmTV  ye"8J. tre<>8 £!0Z°  00  'h«  LEATHER  RIVER  BOTTOM  LANDS,  at  RIO  BONITO  BUTTE 

i,  ,C0UN,TY.  have  been  much  sought  after.and  the  demand  forthem  is  increasing  all  over  the  State  where  thev 
*%lb?Z°  Planted-„ ,°wln*  t0  *h°  adaptability  of  the  soil  and  climate  of  this  section  for  growin^g  nursery 

^niinHtr.eC8  mSk  D?  *  Ve.ry  «Be  »n<1  well-furnished  system  of  root  growth,  and  maintaining  a^rrospon S ft 
kSHCin&I'Zl  °P'  matur'nfV  h1  wood  thoroughly,  we  are  enabled  to  supply  our  patrons  w?tl  the  be  t  df 
trees,  healthy  in  every  respect,  entirely  free  from  Insect  pests,  and  In  perfect  condition  for  transplanting. 

If  You  Are  Going  To  Plant  Trees,  It  Will  Pay  You  To  Corre- 
spond With  Us  Before  Purchasing. 
ALEXAKTDEIPl  c*3  SAMMOX, 
BIGGS,  BUTTE  COUNTY  CALIFORNIA. 


Collection 
of 


nset 

SWEET  PEAS 


DIRECT  A  large  packet  each  of  >7  r1 
FROM      25  New  and  Distinct  | 
THE       '  Varieties  mailed  for  *  ^  ' 

CALIFORNIA  GROWERS 
Sunset  Seed  &  Plant  Co. 

(Sherwood  Hall  Nursery  Co.) 

San  Francisco 


JAPAN  PLUM  TREES. 

Apple,  Almond,  Apricot,  Cherry,  Prune, 
Peach,  Fig,  Olive,  Orange  and  Lemon 

TREES. 

Small  Fruits,  Grape  Vines, 
Roses,  Etc. 

PRICES  ON  APPLICATION. 

VEGETABLE,  FLOWER  and  TREE 

SEEDS.  SEEDS. 

Catalogue  on  Application. 

TRUMBULL  &  BEEBE, 

419-421  SANSOME!  ST.,  San  Francisco. 


I1HT 


ILI8IIED  18G3. 


AGENT  FOR  CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  OO., 

LARGK  STOCK  OF 

FRUIT  cfc>  «~>t=»  tvt     Tvr-m-ivrT*  a  t.  THEBS 

AT  REDUCED  RATES. 

 Kentucky  Bluo  Grass,  Clover,  Vegetablo,  Flower  and  Treo  Seeds.  OJUUJDJS. 

PRICK  CATALOGUE  MAILED  ON  APPLICATION. 

THOMAS  MEHERIN,      -     -     -    516  Battery  Street  San  Francisco. 

P.  0.  Box  2069. 
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PACIFIC  RURAL  PRFSS. 


April  7,  1894. 


News  in  Briet 

—After  nine  weeks  of  boring  the  Healds 
burg  Trust  Company  has  struck  water  at  i 
depth  of  280  feet. 

— A  company  has  been  formed  at  River 
side  to  erect  a  400-room  hotel.  The  capital 
stock  of  the  corporation  is  $450,000.  The 
building  will  cost  $200,000,  and  work  will 
be  commenced  soon. 

—Hon.  W.  J.  Mills  of  Pocatello,  Idaho, 
read  a  paper  at  a  session  of  the  State  Irriga- 
tion Committee  in  which  he  stated  that  the 
government,  by  expending  $10,000,000  could 
reclaim  Snake  river  valley  lands  and  provide 
homes  for  250,000  people. 

— The  rails  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Coast 
line  are  now  laid  to  near  San  Luis  Obispo 
In  two  weeks  the  bridge  will  be  in  place. 
Indications  point  to  the  continuance  of  the 
work  south.  Strangers  are  flocking  to  that 
section,  spying  out  the  country. 

— For  tome  months  past  a  party  of  sur- 
veyors has  been  at  work  surveying  the  chan- 
nel of  the  San  Gabriel  river,  from  its  mouth 
at  the  ocean  to  the  San  Gabriel  canyon.  It 
is  stated  that  the  intention  of  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  is  to  give  employment  to  the  idle 
men  of  the  county  at  a  nominal  sum. 

— The  latest  census  bulletin  gives  the  fol- 
lowing figures  for  the  year  of  1890:  True 
value  of  real  and  personal  property  in  Cali- 
fornia, $2,533,000,000;  Washington,  $760,- 
000,000;  Oregon,  $590,000,000;  Nevada, 
$180,000,000;  Arizona,  $188,000,000;  New 
Mexico,  $231,000,000;  Utah,  $349,000,000. 
New  York  leads  with  $8,560,000,000.  Wy- 
oming is  the  poorest  ot  the  States,  with 
$169,000,000.  The  per  capita  of  valuation 
for  the  entire  country  has  increased  from 
$308  in  1850  to  $1039  'n  1890.  The  per 
capita  in  California  has  increased  from  $239 
in  1850  to  $2097  In  1S90.  California  had  in 
1890  52,894  farms,  including  lands  both  im- 
proved and  unimproved,  over  21,000,000 
acres.  California  stood  sixteenth  in  the 
number  of  horses  owned,  as  well  as  in  mules 
and  asses.  She  stood  twenty-sixth  in  the 
number  of  work  oxen,  seventeenth  in  milch 
cows,  seventh  in  other  cattle,  twenty-second 
in  swine,  third  in  the  number  of  sheep,  in- 
cluding spring  lambs,  and  second  in  pounds 
of  wool  produced  In  1890.  Ohio  headed  the 
list  with  nearly  21,000,000  pounds,  California 
shearing  over  16,000,000.  California  headed 
the  list  of  barley  producers  with  17,500,000 
bushels.  She  was  second  in  wheat,  with 
40,000,000  bushels,  Minnesota  leading  with 
52,000,000.  California  was  third  in  hops, 
with  6,500,000  pounds,  Washington  pro- 
ducing 8,000,000  and  New  York  20,000,000. 
California  was  second  in  bean  raising,  hav- 
ing 700,000  bushels,  against  New  York  with 
1,100,000. 

Soap  Suds  for  Calming  Waves. 

The  remarkable  action  of  oil  upon  waves 
is  well  known,  says  Nature.  This  phe- 
nomena led  the  officers  of  the  steamship 
Scandia,  of  Hamburg,  to  make  an  experi- 
ment upon  the  same  principle  that  was  very 
successful  and  that  appears  to  us  worthy 
of  mention.  During  its  last  trip  to  the 
United  States  the  vessel,  while  in  midocean, 
was  attacked  by  a  very  heavy  storm.  It 
then  occurred  to  the  officers  to  dissolve  a 
large  quantity  of  soap  In  tubs  of  water. 
Having  thus  obtained  several  hundred 
gallons  of  soap  suds  In  a  very  short  time, 
they  threw  it  overboard  in  front  of  the  ship. 
The  effect  was  almost  instantaneous,  and  the 
vessel  soon  began  to  navigate  without  diffi- 
culty. Her  officers  at  once  addressed  a 
long  report  to  the  Hydrographic  Bureau  of 
the  United  States,  giving  an  account  of  their 
voyage,  the  storm,  and  the  means  that  they 
employed  to  still  the  waves.  They  con- 
clude by  saying  that,  although  soap  suds 
do  no  produce  absolutely  all  the  effects  upon 
water  that  oil  does,  it  at  least  suffices  to 
break  the  force  of  waves  in  most  cases. 
Besides,  this  method  recommends  itself  to 
transportation  companies  careful  of  their  in- 
terests. Soap  suds  is  much  cheaper  than 
oil,  and  a  relatively  large  quantity  of  soap 
can  be  carried  without  encroaching  too 
much  upon  the  space  set  apart  for  passen- 
gers and  merchandise. 


"  PULVERIZING  HARROW,  CLOD  CRUSHER  AND  LEVELER 


How's  This! 

We  otter  One  Hundred  Dollars  Reward  for  any 
case  of  Catarrh  that  cannot  be  cured  by  Hall's 
Catarrh  Cure. 

F.  J.  CHENEY  <5t  CO.,  Props.,  Toledo,  O. 

We  the  undersigned  have  known  F.  J.  Cheney  for 
the  last  15  years,  and  believe  him  perfectly  honor- 
able in  all  business  transactions  and  financially  able 
to  carry  out  any  obligation  made  by  their  firm. 
West  &  Tbcax,  Wholesale  Druggists,  Toledo,  O. 
Waldino,  Kimnan  &  Marvin,  Wholesale  Druggists. 
Toledo,  O. 

Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  Is  taken  internally,  acting 
directly  upon  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of  the 
system.  Price,  75c  per  bottle.  Sold  by  all  Drug- 
gists. Testimonials  free. 


AGENTS 
WANTED. 


Is  adapted  to  all  soils  and  all  work  for  which  a  Harrow 
is  needed. 

Flat  crushing  spurs  pulverize  lumps,  level  and  smooth 
the  ground,  while  at  the  same  time  curved  coulters  culti- 
vate, cut,  lift  and  turn  the  entire  surface  of  the  soil.  The 
backward  slant  of  the  coulters  prevents  tearing  up  rub- 
bish and  reduces  the  draft. 


wrought  iron  and 
EARTH— sells 


Variety  of  sizes 
suitable  for 
all  work. 


Made  entirely  of  cast  steel  and 
therefore  practically  indestructible. 

CHEAPEST  RIDING  HARROW  ON 
for  about  the  same  as  an  ordinary  drag. 

I  deliver  free  on  board  at  SAN  FRANCISCO  and 
PORTLAND. 

Address  DUANE  H.  NASH,  Sole  Mfr.,  Millington,  New  Jersey. 


CHAMPION  SPRAY  PUMP. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  illustration,  the  pump  iB 
very  compact  and  stroog.  It  is  perfectly  double- 
acting  and  has  a  brass-lined  cylinder.  The  motion  of 
the  piston  Is  horizontal.  The  handle  is  so  arranged 
that  the  leverage  is  very  powerful,  and  the  move- 
ment Is  easy  and  natural.  The  air  chamber  is  un- 
usually large,  admitting  of  the  continuous  and  even 
discharge  necessary  for  good  and  thorough  spraying. 

The  valves  are  metal  and  have  metal  seats.  They 
all  lie  directly  beneath  tho  air  chamber  and  are 
readily  exposed  on  loosening  four  bolts,  and  without 
touching  the  cylinder.  The  pump  has  a  double  suc- 
tion and  a  double  discharge,  one  each  on  either  side. 
The  cut  above  shows  the  pump  in  operation  with  four 
lines  of  discbarge  hose.  It  can  be  readily  arranged 
for  a  less  number  if  desired.  With  this  pump  one  can 
easily  keep  four  men  busy  spraying,  as  well  as  attend 
to  the  team  and  the  stirring  of  the  liquid.  These 
pumps  are  superior  10  any  others  made. 

Send  for  catalogue,  mailed  free. 


EUREKA  SPRAY  PUMP. 

We  have  had  this  pump  constructed  especially  for  tho 
purpose  Intended.  It  has  great  strength,  and  is  simple 
in  its  construction.  There  is  nothing  to  get  out  of  order. 
It  is  so  arranged  that  it  can  be  set  on  the  top  of  an  ordi- 
nary barrel.  With  the  large  air  chamber,  you  are  capa- 
ble of  throwing  a  very  fine  and  regular  spray.  The  top 
or  handle  of  the  pump  can  be  revolved  to  any  position, 
to  meet  the  requirements  ot  the  operator.  It  is  operated 
very  easily,  and  Is  not  laborious  to  the  party  using  the 
pump.  The  valves  are  very  accessible  In  fact  there  Is 
no  cheaper  or  better  pump  made  than  the  Eureka.  The 
annexed  cut  is  a  true  illustration  of  the  pump.  Send  for 
special  catalogue  and  prices,  mailed  free.  We  carry  a 
full  line  of  all  kinds  of  SPRAY  NOZZLES,  HOSE,  etc 

WOODIN  &  LITTLE, 

312  &  314  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


OF  CASL.IFOF.NXA.. 

HAH  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 

INCORPORATED  APRIL,  1874. 


SPRAYING  PUMPS. 

Ours  always  the  best — We  lead  others  follow  —  Our 
Double  Empire  Barrel  Pump  has  brass  cylinder,  plunger 
and  rod,  brass  valve  seat,  and  brass  spout.  Our 

GARFIELD  KNAPSACK 

is  made  of  heavy  sheet  copper,  concaved  to  fit  the  back, 
with  metal  valves,  and  furnished  with  the  latest  im- 
proved Vermorel  Nozzle.  The  very  best  Knapsack 
Sprayer  on  the  market.  Our  Little  Gem  pail  pump  is 
all  brass  with  metal  valves,  heavy  hose  and  the  im- 
proved Vermorel  Nozzle.  Special  prices  to  offset  high 
transportation  rates.    Catalogue  free. 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO., 

141   BRISTOL  AVE.,  LOCKPORT,  N.  Y. 


Capital  paid  op  ■  1  .oou.otxi 

Rncrif  l  >«d  and  I'ndl  vldt.l  Profll «.  I  30,t)«« 
l>l  rid. ml.  paid  to  Mtoekholder*....  8)3«.<rM 

OFFICERS. 

A.  D.  LOGAN  President 

I.  a.  STEELE  Vice-President 

ALBERT  MONTPELLIER  Cashier  and  Manages 

FRANK  McMULLEN  Secretary 

General  Banking.   Deposits  received,  Gold  and  Sliver. 

Bills  of  Exchange  bought  and  sold. 

Loans  on  wheat  and  country  produoe  a  specialty. 

January  1, 1894.  A.  MONTPKLL1EB,  Manage'. 


PROTECT  YOUR  TREES 

 WITH  

Oilman's  Patent  Tule  Tree  Protector. 

PATENTED  AUG.  1,  1893. 

Cheapest,  Best  and  Only  One  to  Protect  Trees  and  Vines  from 
Frost,  Sunburn,  Rabbits,  Squirrels,  Borers  and  other  Tree  Peete. 

For  Testimonials  from  Parties  who  are  using  them  send  for 
Descriptive  Circulars. 

33.   F.  QIIiMAX, 

Sole  Manufacturer  of  Patent  Tule  Covers, 

420  NINTH  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 


FRAHTOIS     SMITH     c*3  OCX, 

MAKUFACTITRBR  OP 


SHEET  IRON  aFST&EWPIPtf 


i-OR  TOXKTN  WATER  WORK8. 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes. 

NO.    180   BBALiB   STREET,  SAN    FRANCISCO.  CAL.. 
Iron  cut,  punched  and  formed,  for  making  pipe  on  ground  where  required.  All  kinds  of  Tools  supplied  for 
malting  pipe.     Estimates  given  when  required.     Are  prepared  for  coating  all 
sizes  of  Pipes  with  a  composition  of  Coal  Tar  and  Asphaltum. 


Who  ride  in  thoee  famous 


"LOW-DOWN"  WAGONS 

are  protected  from  the  storm.  They  never  hare  lame  backs.  They  never  slip  or 
fall  gettiue  in  and  out.  Their  milk  Is  not  churned.  THKTl.IVKI.Oilu 
A .M>  THEY  PROSPER.  You  can  get  full  particulars  by  writing  the 

PARSONS  "LOW-DOWN"  WAGON  CO.,  Earlville,  N.  Y. 


The  valves  and  work- 
ing parts  of  the  Fulton 
Pump  can  be  removed, 
repaired  and  replaced 
without  taking  the  pump 
out  of  the  well. 

Pumps  fitted  up  for  ah 
depths  of  wells,  ready  to 
put  in. 

Send  for  illustrated 
circulars  and  price  list  to 

A.  T.  Ames, 

GALT,  CAL. 

nanulacturcr    of    Punapa  and 
Wln<lralll>. 


SPEBPVFLOUK  COMPANY 
StH  (S   \    „•;  OrFlCC  11  CHIKKMS  £1. 

?-ihiitaa  aaiirW'n  iiiiiii«»ir  i»i  m  r. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying, 
738  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO, CAL 
Open  AU  Tear. 
A.  VAN  DEB  NAIIXEN,  President. 
Assaying  of  Ores,  $36;  Bullion  and  Colortoatlon  Assay, 
rse  of  assaying,  $6C 
Send  for  circular. 


$26;  Blowpipe  Assay,  $10.    Full  course  of  assaying,  $50, 
ESTABL1SHKD  1891 


TRP1E  WASH. 

OLI  V-fcJ  1DXX>. 

"  Greenbank  "  Powdered  Caustic 
Soda  and  Pure  Potash. 

T.~W.  JACKSON  <ft>  CO.. 

Sole  Agents, 

No.  6  Market  Straet,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


April  7,  1894. 
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Market  Review. 


San  Francisco,  April  4,  1894. 
Convulsions  in  the  Call  Boards  here  and  else- 
where during  the  past  two  weeks  have  not  resulted 
in  any  substantial  advantage  to  persons  having 
wheat  to  sell.  But  while  prices  have  only  advanced 
a  shade,  there  is  a  better  tone  to  the  market,  for  it 
is  the  almost  universal  judgment  that  a  rise  later  in 
the  season  is  inevitable.  The  statistical  situation— 
that  is,  the  relative  statistics  of  supply  and  demand, 
upon  which  estimates  are  made  ordinarily — is  pro- 
phetic of  an  advance,  and  at  any  other  time  it 
would  dominate  prices;  but  in  this  uncertain  year 
the  evidence  of  figures  is  doubted.  Even  the  oldest 
dealers,  when  they  talk  confidentially,  admit  that 
they  are  unable  to  tell  anything  about  the  prospects. 
For  export  purposes,  the  quotable  range  for  good  to 
choice  shipping  Wheat  is  o2K@95c  per  ctl.  Lots 
of  100  tons  and  upward  can  be  sold  to  better  advan- 
tage for  Call  Board  uses  if  the  quality  will  pass  In- 
spection. Milling  Wheat  sells  at  a  range  of  g7'Ac® 
$1.05  per  cental. 

Barley. 

Dry  weather  is  the  prevailing  factor  just  now. 
Rain  is  wanted  in  more  than  one  section,  and  much 
depends  upon  the  atmospheric  conditions  for  the 
next  week  or  ten  days.  A  downpour  that  would  be 
heavy  and  general  would  change  matters  materially. 
Under  existing  affairs  the  market  shows  strong  up- 
ward tendency.  The  inquiry  is  not  at  all  pressing. 
We  quote:  Feed,  85c  ^  ctl  for  fair  to  good  quality 
and  865i@87^c  for  choice  bright;  Brewing,  Q3@95c 
II''  ctl. 

Dried  Fruits. 

Stocks  are  limited  and  prices  have  steady  tone  in 
consequence.  Prospects  for  the  new  crop  are  re- 
ported to  be  encouraging.  Thomas'  Produce  Re- 
port says  :  "  From  reports  received  within  the  past 
few  days,  covering  the  principal  fruit-growing  coun- 
ties, the  same  general  answers  reach  us.  The  trees 
are  looking  fine,  fruit  buds  plentiful,  soil  in  good 
condition  and  but  nominal  damage  made  by  frosts. '' 
Opposite  reports  come  from  the  Eastern  States 
where  frosts  and  blizzards  are  said  to  have  much 
damaged  the  fruit  crop.  A  better  demand  is 
therelore  expected  for  California  goods.  We 
quote  as  follows:  Apples,  5J4@6c  $  lb  for 
quartered,  sX  @6c  for  sliced,  and  o@ioc  lor  evapo 
rated;  Pears,  5@ 8c  ^  lb  for  bleached  halves 
and  2@4c  for  quarters;  bleached  Peaches,  7@oc 
sun-dried  Peaches,  s@6c;  Apricots,  Moorparks,  11% 
(a,i2%c;  do  Royals,  io@i2C  for  bleached  and 
6@7C  for  sun-dried;  Prunes,  4@4'Ac  ^  lb  for  the 
four  sizes,  4Ji@5c  for  the  five  sizes,  and  2%© 
3^c  for  small;  Plums,  4@4^c  for  pitted  and 
1%  to  2c  for  unpitted;  Figs,  3  to  4c  for  pressed 
and  1%  to  ac  for  unpressed;  White  Nectarines, 
— c;  Red  Nectarines,  — c  $  lb. 

RAISINS— Prices  keep  low,  with  light  demand. 
London  Layers,  75c  to  $1.15;  loose  Muscatels,  in 
boxes,  5o@75c;  clusters,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  loose 
Muscatels,  in  sacks,  2#  to  2%c  per  pound  for 
crown,  and  2c  for  2  crown;  Dried  Grapes,  1%  to 
1  He  per  pound. 

General  Produce  Market. 

OATS— The  general  situation  is  considered  en 
couraging  for  the  selling  interest.  There  is  steady 
lowering  of  stocks  and  dealers  are  looking  for  better 
prices  in  the  near  future.  Business  is  ol  fair  vol- 
ume and  it  is  expected  to  increase  raiher  than 
diminish.  We  quote  as  follows:  Milling,  $1.00 
no;  Surprise,  $t.i7K@i.25;  fancy  feeQ.  U.iz'A 
©1.15;  good  to  choice,  $t.oaM@i.io;  poor  to  fair 
8o@95c;  Black,  9oc@$t.2o;  Red,  $r.oo(g 
Gray,  950(0)1.05  #  ctl. 

CORN— Stocks  are  well  cleaned  up  and  prices 
have  buoyant  tone.  A  lot  of  8500  sacks  went  to 
Central  America.  Quotable  at  $1.15$  ctl.  for  Large 
Yellow,  (1,15  for  Small  Yellow  and  $1.37^  for 
White.  „  „ 

CRACKED  CORN— Quotable  at  $2S.oo@26.oo 

per  ton. 

CORN  M  EAL— Millers  quote  feed  at  $24. 50@25.50 
per  ton;  fine  kinds  for  the  table,  in  large  and  small 
packages.  2K@3^C  per  pound. 

OILCAKE  M EAL— Quotable  at  $37.50  pe--  ton 
from  the  mill. 

SEEDS— Mustard  and  Alfalfa  both  show  firmness 
in  price,  though  no  liberal  trading  is  in  progress 
We  quote:  Mustard,  brown,  $2@$2.25;  Yellow,  $2.75 
@3;  Trieste,  $2.50@2.75;  Canary,  imported,  $4® 
4  25;  do, California.— ;  Hemp,  3K@4*c  $  lb;  Rape 
iK@2)£c;  Timothy,  6#c  per  lb;  Alfalfa,  10C 
Flax.  $3@3-2S  Per  ctl. 

MIDDLINGS— Supplies  are  ample.  Quotable  at 
$i6@i8  per  ton. 

MILLSTUFFS— We  quote:  Rye  Flour,  3%c 
Rye  Meal,  3c;  Graham  Flour,  3c;  Oatmeal,  4&c 
Oat  Groats,  5c;  Cracked  Wheat,  3«c;  Buckwheat 
Flour,  5@5Kc;  Pearl  Barley,  4@4^c  per  lb 
Normal  Nutriment,  $3  per  case  of  1  doz*n  cans 
Breakfast  Delight,  $3.25  per  case  of  2  dozen  pack 
ages. 

BRAN— Quotable  at  S13.50@14.50  per  ton. 

HAY— Twice  have  quotations  been  advanced 
within  a  couple  of  days.  Prices  are  $1  #  ton  higher 
than  they  were  a  week  ago.  Wire-bound  hay  sells 
at  $1  #  ton  less  than  rope-bound  hay.  Fol 
lowing  are  wholesale  citv  prices  for  rope-bound  hay 
Wheat,  «io#@i4tf;  Wheat  and  Oat,  $io#@i4 
Wild  Oat,  $io@i3;  Alfalfa,  $9@n}4;  Barley,  $10 
@t2;  Compressed.  $9K@'3i  s«ock-  *8@9  * 

STRAW— Scarce  and  firm.  Quotable  at  75@8s 
per  bale. 

HOPS— The  inquiry  is  nominal.  Quotable  at 
I4@i6c  per  lb.  _       ..  ,,» 

RYE— Is  firmly  held.    Quotable  at  $i@i.02%  & 

ctl. 

BUCKWHEAT— In  small  supply.  Quotable  at 

$i.2o(a>$t.25     ctl.  „  „ 

GROUND    BARLEY— Quotab'e  at  $18.50® 

19.50  per  ton.  . 

POTATOES— The  market  is  more  than  comlort- 
ably  stocked  with  the  several  varieties.  Trade  is 
good  but  prices  favor  consumers.  we  quote 
as  follows:  New  Potatoes,  1%  to  2%c  per  lb; 
Sweets,  $i@$«.50  $  ctl;  Early  Rose,  3°@40c; 
River  Burbanks,  25@40c;  River    Red,  20@3°c, 


Oregon  Burbanks,  5o@85c;  Oregon  Garnet  Chiles, 
6s@8oc  $  ctl. 

ONIONS— Good  stock  is  quotable  at  a  range  of 
$2@2.5o  #  ctl.  Poor  qualities  sell  at  irregular 
figures. 

DRIED  PEAS— We  quote:  Green,  $1.25; 
Blackeye.  $i.6o@i.65;  Niles,  $i.5o@i.75  $  ctl. 

BEANS— It  is  a  holding  market  just  now.  No- 
body is  anxious  to  sell  except  at  fancy  figures. 
There  is  no  increase  in  the  ordinary  demand,  but 
the  want  of  rain  in  growing  sections  tends  to  de- 
elop  a  speculative  movement,  and  this  circumstance 
causeS  advanced  asking  rates.  We  quote  as  follows: 
Bayos,  $2@2.25;  Butter,  $1.75(^1.93  for  small  and 
$2@2.20  for  large;  Pink,  $1.70®  1.80;  Red,  — ; 
Lima,  $2.75@3;  Pea,  $2.5o@2.75;  Small  White, 
$2.2o@2.6o;  Large  White,  $2.25(0)2.30  $  ctl. 

VEGETABLES— Supplies  are  on  the  increase, 
while  prices  shape  correspondingly  in  favor  of  the 
consuming  interest.  Receipts  of  Asparagus  yester- 
day were  899  boxes.  Prices  were  more  or  less  un- 
settled and  irregular,  owing  to  the  large  quantity 
offered.  One  or  two  special  brands  sold  in  a  small 
way  above  quotations,  but  the  more  general  range  is 
presented  in  the  figures  below.  Rhubarb  is  weak  at 
ower  figures,  the  arrivals  yesterday  footing  up  389 
boxes.  Green  Peas  are  getting  down  to  prices  that 
will  soon  necessitate  sales  being  made  by  the  sack. 
Receipts  yesterday  morning  were  240  sacks,  more 
being  expected  before  the  close  of  the  day.  Cu- 
cumbers move  off  slowly.  The  String  Beans  sent 
up  from  Los  Angeles  are  too  poor  to  attract  cus- 
tom. Two  small  lots  have  been  on  the  market  for 
several  days  without  finding  sale.  We  quote  con- 
signments as  follows:  Cucumbers,  4o@5oc  per 
dozen  for  common  and  75c@$i.25  for  good  to 
choice;  Asparagus,  75c@$t,25  per  box  for  the  or- 
dinary run  and  $t.50@i.75  per  box  for  choicer 
quality;  Rhubarb,  35@85c  $  box;  Green  Peas, 
common,  2@2%c  $  lb;  Sweet  do,  3@4c;  String 
Beans,  —  ^  lb;  Marrowfat  Squash,  —  $  ton; 
Hubbard  Squash,  $io@i5  $  ton;  Green  Peppers, 
30c  $  lb.;  Tomatoes,  $i@i.5o  $  box  for  poor  to 
fa!r  and  $i.75@2.25  for  good  to  choice;  Turnips, 
75c  $  ctl;  Beets,  75c  $  sack;  Parsnips,  fi.25  # 
ctl;  Carrots,  35@40c;  Cabbage,  35@40c;  Garlic, 
%@2%c  $  lb;  Cauliflower,  6o@70c  $  dozen;  Dry 
Peppers,  15c     lb;  Dry  Okra,  —  $  lb. 

FRESH  FRUIT— Choice  Apples  are  not  plenti- 
ful,  but  there  is  enough  stock  to  meet  present  wants. 
For  poor  goods  it  is  not  easy  to  find  custom.  We 
quote  as  follows:  Apples,  50@75c  $  box  for  common 
85c@$i.25  for  fair  to  good,  and  $i.so@i.75  for 
choice. 

BERRIES— The  Strawberry  season  has  opened. 
Consignments  have  been  received  from  Santa  Cruz, 
Mountain  View  and  Palo  Alto,  selling  at  so@75c 
per  basket. 

CITRUS  FRUIT— The  market  is  not  over 
burdened  with  choice  Oranges,  and  such  product 
finds  steady  demand  at  full  rates.  We  quote  job 
bing  lots  as  follows:  Fair  to  choice  Navel  Oranges, 
$i.50@2.35  per  box;  Seedlings,  $1(3)1.75;  Mexi 
can  Limes,  $3-5o@4  #  box;  California  Limes, 
50@6oc  for  small  box  and  75c@$t  for  large; 
Lemons,  Sicily,  $4@5;  California  Lemons,  75c@$i 
for  common  and  $i.25@2  for  good  to  choice; 
Bananas,  $i.so@2.so  per  bunch;  Hawaiian  Pine 
apples,  $2.5o@3;  Mexican  Pineapples,  $3@3-5o  per 
dozen. 

NUTS— Trade  is  of  jobbing  character.  We 
quote  as  follows:  Chestnuts,  6@8c  $  lb;  Wal 
nuts,  6@7^c  for  hard  shell.  8@9c  for  soft  shell  and 
8@9C  for  paper  shell;  Chile  Walnuts,  — @— c; 
California  Almonds,  io@nc  for  soft  shell,  6@7C 
for  hard  shell  and  n54@i2Kc  for  paper  shell; 
Peanuts,  3@4C  Hickory  Nuts,  5@6c;  Filberts, 
io&c;  Pecans,  5@8c  for  rough  and  8@ioc  for 
polished;  Brazil  Nuts,  io@iic;  Cocoanuts,  $5® 
$5.50  $  100. 

HONEY— Transactions  are  limited.  No  change  in 
prices.  Wequote:  Comb,  io@nc  $  lb  for  bright  and 
8@9C  for  dark  to  light  amber;  water  white 

4^@5c;  amber   extracted,   4)£c;  dark, 


Joaquin,  7@roc;  Oregon  and  Washington:  Heavy 
and  dirty,  6@7c;  good  to  choice,  8@ioc;  valley,  10 
@I3.  We  quote  fall:  Northern  defective,  5@6c; 
Southern  and  San  Joaquin,  3@4C 

HIDES  AND  SKINS— Quotable  as  follows: 

Sound.  Culls. 
Heavy  Steers,  54  Ibsup,  #  tb.4)4@5<:  3?i@4C 
Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  lbs. 4    @ — c     3    @ — c 

Light,  42  to  47  Tbs  3H@3^c  2«@2Kc 

Cows,  over  50  lbs  354@3*ic     3    @ — c 

Light  Cows,  30  to  50  lbs.. .  .35f@3^c     2%@ — c 

Stags  3    @ — c     2    (a, — c 

Kips,  17  to  30  lbs  4    @ — c     3    @ — c 

Veal  Skins,  10  to  17  lbs  5    @ — c     4    @ — c 

Calf  Skins,  5  to  to  lbs  7    @ — c     6    @ — c 

Dry  Hides,  usual  selection,  7c;  Dry  Kips, 
7c;  Calf  Skins,  do,  7c;  Cull  Hides,  Kip  and 
Calf,  4c;  Pelts,  Shearling,  io@20ceach;  do,  short, 
5@3SC  each;  do,  medium.  40@5oceach;  do,  long 
wool,  5o@75c  each;  Deer  Skins,  summer,  25c;  do, 
good  medium,  I5@20c;  do,  winter,  5c  per  lb;  Goat 
Skins,  25@40C  apiece  for  prime  to  perfect,  io@2oc  for 
damaged,  and  5@ioc  each  for  Kids. 
TALLOW— We  quote:  Refined,  5tf@5Kc;  ren- 


tracted, 
4&c  $  lb. 

BEESWAX— Quotable  at  26@28c  $  lb. 

BUTTER— The  market  is  still  liberally  supplied 
Green  feed,  however,  is  getting  poor  in  some  local 
ities  and  receipts  are  more  mixed  as  to  quality 
Still,  no  advance  is  expected  at  present,  even  if  the 
output  of  fancy  grades  should  not  continue  large 
We  quote  :  Fancy  Creamery,  i8@i9c;  fancy  dairy 
i6$4@i7c;  good  to  choice,  I5@t6c;  common 
grades,  \4@i4'Ac  $  lb;  store  lots,  I2@I3C  per  lb. 

CHEESE— Is  cheaper  under  increasing  supplies, 
We  quote:  Choice  to  fancy,  9@ioc;  fair  to  good 
8@8}^c;  Eastern,  ordinary  to  fine,  !3@i4Kc  $  lb 

EGGS— Trade  is  slow,  while  supplies  are  free 
causing  sod  tone  to  prices.  We  quote:  California 
ranch.  I2@i5c;  store  lots,  Ii@i2^c  $  dozen 

POULTRY  —  Eastern  consignments  are  again 
coming  forward.  Two  carloads  have  arrived  already 
this  week.  We  quote  as  follows  :  Live  Turkeys- 
Gobblers,  10c;  Hens,  I2@i3c;  dressed  Turkeys 
io@  1 2c  ^  lb  for  Gobblers  and  13®  14c  for  Hens 
Roosters,  $4@4-5o  for  old  and  $6.50®7.5ofor  young 
Broilers,  $4@5  5o;  Hens,  $5@6;  Ducks,  $4-5°@6 
Geese,  $t.so@2  $  pair;  Pigeons,  $2@2.25  #  dozen 

GAME — Comes  in  poor  order  and  is  not  worth 
quoting. 

PROVISIONS— There  is  easy  tone  to  prices,  as 
stocks  of  all  kinds  are  in  good  supply.  Eastern 
Sugar-cured  Hams,  12c;  California  do,  101 
nc;  Bacon,  Eastern,  extra  light,  12c;  medium 
9J4c;  do,  light,  10c;  do,  light,  bonele=s,  it 'Ac 
light  medium,  boneless,  io#c;  extra  light 
sugar-cured,  13  54  c;  Pork,  prime  mess, 
@i5;  do.  mess,  $i7@i8;  do,  clear,  $1950 
do,  family,  $22  #  bbl;  Pigs'  Feet,  $11.50  per 
bbl;  Beef,  mess,  bbls,  $7.5o@8;  do  extra  mess 
bbls,  $8.5o@9;  do,  family,  $9.5o@io;  extra  do 
~  11  w  &  bbl;  do,  smoked,  10c;  Eastern  lard 
■  g'Ac;  East 
io%c;  3-lb 


$n(j 


do,   20-lb   buckets,  g%c 


tierces,  7#@7&c;  do  prime  steam, 
ern  pure,  10-tb  pails,  10c;  S-lb  pails, 
pails,  io#c;  California,  io-lb  tins,  9c;  do,  5-Ib 
9}ic;  do,   kegs,  10c; 
compound,  7c  for  tierces 

WOUL— No  sales  of  consequence  to  report 
The  weekly  report  of  Thos.  Denigan,  Son  &  Co 
says-  "  Trade  is  provokingly  dull  for  the  opening 
uo  of  a  new  season.  Shippers  who  forward  early 
Woo's  will  be  disappointed  if  they  expect  early 
sales,  for  the  reason  that  buyers  are  so  few  that 
will  be  difficult  to  sell  freely,  and  more  especially 
will  it  prove  bard  work  to  get  rid  ol  the  dirty  and 
defective  burry  Wools,  as  they  are  not  wanted  for 
the  time  being."  We  quote  spring:  Years 
fleece,  per  lb.,  6@7c;  Six  to  eight  months,  San 


dered,  4)4@4Hc;  country  Tallow,  4@4Kc;  Grease, 
3@4C  per  lb. 

San  Francisco  Meat  Market. 

Beef  of  good  quality  is  steady.  Veal  and  Mutton 
are  both  plentiful,  Spring  Lamb  is  a  shade  cheaper. 
Following  are  the  rates  for  whole  carcasses  from 
slaughterers  to  dealers  : 

BEEF  —  First  quality,  55<c;  second  quality, 
4K@Sc;  third  quality,  3M@4^c  #  lb. 

CALVES — Quotable  at  4@5c  for  large,  and  5® 
7c  #  lb  for  small. 

MUTTON— Quotable  at  -  1  ,  w.  ',1  #  lb. 

LAMB-Spring.  io@iaKc  fj»  lb. 

PORK — Live  Hogs,  on  foot,  grain  fed,  heavy  and 
medium,  4&c;  small  Hogs.  5Vc;  stock  Hogs, 
4}4c;  dressed  Hogs,  7@7%c  lb. 
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AOIFIO   RURAL   PRESS  ! 

In  the  Largest  Illustrated  and  Leading  Agricul- 
tural and  Horticultural  Weekly  of  the  Weet 
Established  1870.  Trial  Subscriptions.  60c  for 
12  wet  ks,  or  gl.40  a  year  (till  further  notice).  DEWEY 
PUBLISHING  CO.,  220  Market  Street.  San  Francisco. 


ALIFORNIA  WAGON  &  CARRIAGE  CO. 

364  to  Hi  FREMONT  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


No.  31.-  1-mcti  steel  axle,  leather  trimmed.  Prlee  980. 

HARNESS   $7.  BUGGIES   $75.  SURREYS  $130. 


No  129,-Price  80S. 


No.  600.-1J  axle,  1J  wheel.   Price  »65. 


No.  »l.-Prl«-e  9100. 


WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

GOODS  SHIPPED  EVERYWHERE. 


No.  15.— 1-lncn  axle.  Price  *19. 


No.  l!»a.— l.lnch  axle.   Price  t2S. 


CALIFORNIA  WAGON  &  CARRIAGE  CO. 

36Ho44i  FREMONT  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO,  " 


CAL. 


GRANGERS'  RUSINESS  ASSOCIATION, 

GENERAL  COMMISSION  HOUSE. 

OFFICE,  108  DAVIS  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
Warehouse  and  Wharf  at  Port  Oosta. 


CONSIGNMENTS  OF  GRAIN,  WOOL  AND  ALL  KINDS  OF  PRODUCE  SOLICITED. 

ALSO  ORDERS  FOR  GRAIN  BAGS,  Agricultural  Implement.,  Wagons,  Groeerlei 
and  Merchandise  of  every  description  solicited. 

BALLINOBB,  Grain  Salesman. 


B.  VAN  EVERY.  Manager. 


T.  K. 


PACIFIC  SPADER. 


This  Machine 

Standi 
WITHOUT  an 
EQUAL. 


REVERSIBLE, 

Showing  the 
Extension 
Head. 


HOOKER  &  CO., 


CALIFORNIA  CIRCULAR  ORCHARD 
OR  VINEYARD  HARROW. 

NO  FARMER  SHOULD  BE  WITHOUT  ONE. 

16  and  18  DRUMM  ST., 

BAN  FRANOISOO. 
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in  less  than  6  months.  I  have  taken  abont  12 
boxes  of  pills." 

Sworn  to  before  me  this  Eleventh  day  of 
March,  1893.  H.  E.  Melville, 

Commissioner  of  Deeds, 

[seal.]  New  York  City. 

The  reporter  next  called  on  Mr.  Robert  W. 
Smith,  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Marchal  & 
Smith,  who  said: 

"I  have  known  Mr.  Geo.  L'Hommedien  for 
twenty  years.  He  became  connected  with  our 
firm  as  secretary  in  1879,  and  attended  strictly 
to  his  office  daties  until  1881,  when  he  was 
stricken  down  with  bis  trouble.  As  the  disease 
advanced  he  was  obliged  to  succumb  and  re- 
luctantly gave  up  his  office  work.  I  know  that 
he  tried  various  physicians  and  their  treat- 
ments without  the  least  success,  and,  as  he 
states,  he  was  finally  discharged  from  the  Man- 
hattan Hospital,  and  told  that  he  was  in  the 
last  stages  of  locomotor  ataxia  and  was  beyond 
the  hope  of  human  aid.  About  six  months 
ago,  or  so,  he  was  advised  to  try  Dr.  Williams' 
Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People,  with  the  cold  water 
treatment.  The  last  time  I  saw  Mr.  L'Hom- 
medien he  had  gained  the  use  of  his  limbs  to 
such  an  extent  that  he  could  walk  up  stairs 
with  the  help  of  his  wife,  and  is  now  doing 
much  important  work  for  us  at  his  home. 

Robt.  W.  Smith." 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this 
Eleventh  day  of  March,  1893. 

[seal.]  W.  H.  Woodhull, 

Notary  Public,  New  York  County. 

An  analysis  of  Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills 
shows  that  they  contain,  in  a  condensed  form, 
all  the  elements  necessary  to  give  new  life  and 
richness  to  the  blood  and  restore  shattered 
nerves.  They  are  an  unfailing  specific  for  such 
diseases  as  locomotor  ataxia,  partial  paralysis, 
St.  Vitus'  dance,  sciatica,  neuralgia,  rheuma- 
tism, nervous  headache,  the  after  effect  of  la 
grippe,  palpitation  of  the  heart,  pale  and  sallow 
complexions,  and  all  forms  of  weakness  either 
in  male  or  female.  Pink  Pills  are  sold  by  all 
dealers,  or  will  be  sent  post  paid  on  receipt  of 
price  (60  cents  a  box — they  are  never  sold  in 
bulk  or  by  the  100)  by  addressing  Dr.  Williams' 
Medicine  Co.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  or  Brock- 
ville,  Ontario. 


List  of  D.  S.  Patents  for  Pacific  Coast 
Inventors. 


Reported   by  Dewey  &   Co.,  Pioneer 
Patent  Solicitors  for  Paclf  IcICoast. 


c 


ALIFORNIA  HRUITS 


F 


-AND- 

HOW  TO  GROW  THEM. 

A   MANUAL  OF  METHODS  WHICH  HAVE  YIELDED 
GREATEST  SUCCESS;  WITH  LISTS  OF  VARIETIES 
BEST   ADAPTED   TO  THE  DIFFERENT 
DISTRICTS  OF  THE  STATE. 


616,867. 
518,890.— 

An  Kelt 
616,730.- 

Isaacs, 
516,700.  - 

Us  I. 
616,931- 

Mli.'.KS.- 

616,866.- 
517,013  - 
516,897.- 

516.743.  - 
618,727.- 

Spadra 

516.744.  - 
516.9J1.- 

Ogn. 
616,712.- 
516,670  - 


Los 


FOR  TIIX  WKIK  BXDINO  MARCH  80,  1894. 

Truck -M.  O.  Bailey,  San  Jose.  Cal. 

COMPOSITK   If ATBR1AL — Carter   t  HintnkO, 

8,  Cat. 

-  Timbrr  Prksrrviro  Apparatus  —  Curtis  * 

8.  F. 

-Dental  Vuuanizbr— C  A.  Davit,  Pasadena, 

-Sprat  Nozzlb— Chas.  Hood,  Puyallup,  Wash. 
-Mouthpiece — J  U.  Ingram,  S.  F. 
-AnT'Rootrr— Henrv  Lahann,  Traver,  Cal. 
Horseshoe -J.  C.  McCollum,  Long  Beach,  Cal. 
-Hook— G.  W.  McMillan  Burleton,  Cal. 
-Kevkesible  Plow— W.  W.  Miller,  Nojo,  Cal. 
-Baling  Prr«s  rRBDBR  —  D.  J.  Overholtrer 
!  Cal. 

Curling  Iron— T.  F.  Payne,  Olympla,  Wash. 
Water  Motor— W.  H.  Kucker,  Hillsborough, 

Bale  Tib  Twister— D.  D.  Tierney,  lone,  Cal. 
Knob— Jacob  Weathe  wax,  Aberdeen,  Wash. 


Note.— Copies  of  U.  B.  and  Foreign  patents  furnished 
by  Dewey  k  Co.  in  the  shortest  time  possible  (by  mail  or 
telegraphic  order).  American  and  Foreig-n  patents  obtained, 
and  general  patent  business  for  Pacific  Coast  Inventors 
transacted  witli  perfoct  security,  at  reasonable  rat. -a,  and  In 
tbe  shortest  possible  time. 


The  Attention 

Of  raisin-packers  and  fruit  growers  general- 
ly is  called  to  the  advertisement  of  the 
S.  P.  Taylor  Paper  Co.,  which  appears  in 
another  column  of  the  Press.  It  will  be 
well  to  keep  this  old,  reliable  firm  in  mind 
when  you  are  ordering  fruit-wrappers. 

RUDY'8  PILE  SUPPOSITORY  is  guaranteed  to 
cure  Piles  and  Constipation,  or  money  refunded.  60 
cents  per  box.  Send  stamp  for  circular  and  Free 
Sample  to  MARTIN  RUDY,  Lancaster,  Pa.  For  sale 
by  all  fl rat-class  druggists. 


THE  ORIENTAL  GAS  ENGINE 


IS  THE  BEST,  because 
It  combines  simplicity 
of  construction  with 
power  and  economy  In 
space.  It  can  be  ran 
with  natural  or  manu- 
factured gas  or  gasoline 
at  a  cost  of  20  to  26 
cents  per  horse  power 
per  day. 

It  can  be  used  for 
pumping  purposes,  as 
well  as  for  all  purposes 
where  a  perfect  engine 
is  required,  with  the 
advantage  of  lessening 
the  risk  of  explosions. 
Ns  licensed  engineer  at 
a  high  salary  needed  to 
operate  It. 

Send  for  circulars  and 
prices  il  a  good  safe  en- 
gine Is  what  you  need. 


The  Secretary's  Column. 


Continued  from  page  272 

PROGRAMME  FOR  THE  CAMPAIGN  OK  1894. 

The  following  programme  has  been  ar- 
ranged by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
California  State  Grange.  Bro.  Roache, 
Worthy  Master  of;  the  California  State 
Grange,  and  Bro.  Messer,  Worthy  Lecturer 
of  the  National,  Grange,  will  address  the 
members  of  the  order  and  citizens  at  the 
places  herein  named: 

Tulare  Saturday,     April  7 

Selraa,  Fresno  Co  Monday,         "  9 

Merced,  Merced  Co  Tuesday,         "  10 

San  Francisco  (Arrive)  Wednesday,     "  11 

"  Congress  Friday,  "  13 

•  •  "   Saturday,        "  14 

Eden  and  Temescal— Alameda 

Co.  (Addressat  Haywards). Monday,        "  16 

Pescadero  Wednesday,    "  18 

Watsonville  Friday,  "  ao 

San  Jose  Saturday,        "  21 

Alhambra,  Danville  and  Valley 
—Contra  Costa  Co.  (Ad- 
dress at  Danville)  Monday,         "  23 

West  San  Joaquin  (Address  at 

Tracy)  Tuesday,        "  24 

Stockton,  Waterloo  and  Wash- 
ington— San  Joaquin  Co. 

(Address  at  Stockton)  Wednesday,    "  25 

Santa  Rosa,  Sebastopol,  Ben- 
nett Valley  and  Glen  Ellen 
—Sonoma  Co.  (Address  at 

Santa  Rosa)  Thursday,       "  26 

Petaluma  and  Two  Rock— So- 
noma Co.  (Address  at  Peta- 
luma) ...Friday,  "  27 

Sacramento,  American  River 
and  Enterprise  —  Sacra- 
mento Co.  (Address  at  Sac- 
ramento) Saturday,        "  28 

Elk  Grove  and  Florin — Sacra- 
mento  Co.    (Address  at 

Florin)  Monday,         "  30 

Lodi,  Woodbridge,  New  Hope 
and  Lockeford— Address  at 

Lodi  Tuesday.      May  1 

Roseville— Placer  Co  Wednesday,    *'  a 

Wheatland— Yuba  Co  Thursday,       "  3 

Grimes  and  Antelope  Friday,  "  4 

North  Butte,  March,  South 
Sutter  and  Yuba  City— Ad- 
dress at  Yuba  City  Saturday,       "  5 

By  order   of  the   Executive  Committee. 

Don  Mills,  Secretary. 

The  following  granges  report  for  duty  on 
reception  committee: 

Entetprise— Bro.  Thomas  Wait  and  Sis- 
ter Polly  Birch. 

New  Hope— Bro.  and  Sister  W.  E.  Jour- 
neay. 

Lodi— Bro.  and  Sister  J.  D.  Huffman. 
Grimes— Bro.  and  Sister  W.  W.  Kilgore. 
Selma— Bro.  and  Sister  Paris  Allen. 

Secretaries  will  please  take  notice  to  for- 
ward their  reports  for  March  quarter  as  soon 
as  possible,  so  that  I  can  make  out  my 
quarterly  report  to  the  National  Grange. 
Up  to  date  but  few  granges  have  reported. 

Sacramento  Grange  reports  an  address 
and  two  musical  selections  for  the  Grange 
Congress. 

The  attention  of  secretaries  of  subordinate 
granges  is  called  to  page  16,  article  8,  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  Digest;  also  page  66,  section  5, 
paragraph  6.  If  they  will  carefully  make 
out  their  reports  according  to  the  law  as  it 
appears  on  the  pages  quoted  above,  they 
will  save  much  work  at  this  end  of  the  line. 

The  following  granges  have  reported  for 
the  quarter  ending  March  31st:  Valley, 
Two  Rock,  Sacramento,  San  Antonio,  Santa 
Rosa,  New  Hope,  Enterprise,  San  Jose, 
Carpinteria,  Stockton  and  Lockeford. 

This  office  is  advised  by  a  notice  in  the 
Tulare  Daily  Register  that  the  worthy  lec- 
turer of  the  National  Grange,  Bro.  Alpha 
Messer,  will  meet  with  Tulare  Grange  on 
April  7th,  and  that  the  local  grange  at  that 
place  is  making  arrangements  for  a  large 
meeting.  This  office  has  not  been  notified 
of  the  above  meeting  officially. 

Address  all  communications  for  California 
State  Grange  to      Don  Mills,  Sec'y, 

Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 


The  Grange  Congress. 
The  Executive  Committee  of  the  State 
Grange  announces  the  following  programme 
for  the  Grange  Congress  to  be  held  at  the 
Midwinter  Fair  in  this  city  April  13th  and 
14th : 

FRIDAY,  2  P.  M.,  APRIL  13,  1894. 

1—  Opening  Chorus  Choir 

2—  Prayer  A.  T.  Perkins,  Temescal 

3 —  Instrumental  Music. 

4—  Address  of  Welcome  Hon.  M.  H.  De  Young 

5 —  Response  Master  California  State  Grange 

A.  P.  Roache. 

6—  Song  Grange  Choir 

7 —  Address  Lecturer  of  National  Grange 

Hon.  Alpha  Messer. 

8—  Recitation  Watsonville  Grange 

9 —  Grange  Chorus. 

10 —  Extra. 

7:30  P.  M.,  FRIDAY,  APRIL  13,  1894. 

i — Grange  Chorus. 


2 —  Address  "Women  as  Horticulturists," 

Mrs.  E.  L.:Watson. 

3 —  Solo  Sacramento  Grange 

4 —  "  Progress  and  Future  of  the  Dairy  Interest," 

E.  W.  Steele,  San  Luis  Obispo. 

5—  Paper  B.  F,  Walton,  Yuba  City, 

President  State  Fruit  Exchange. 

6—  Instrumental  Music  Stockton  Grange 

7 —  "  Education  in    Its  Relation  to  Agriculture," 

Frank  S.  Cbapin,  Tulare  Grange. 

8 —  Music. 

9—  Extra. 

2  P.  M. ,  SATURDAY,  APRIL  14,  1894. 

i— Grange  Chorus. 

2  — "  Agriculture  in  Relation  to  National  Progress," 
Hon.  E.  W.  Davis. 

3—  Quartette  Stockton  Grange 

4—  "  Horticulture  in   Its    Relation   to  California 

Agriculture"  Hon.  N.  P.  Chipman 

5—  Vocal  Solo  with  piano  and  flute .  .San  Jose  Grange 

6—  Extra. 

7:30  P.  M.,  SATURDAY,   APRIL  14,  1894. 

i — Grange  Chorus. 

2    Address   Slate  Lecturer 

S.  S.  Goodenougb,  Temescal. 

3—  Song  Eden  Grange 

4—  Essay  Mrs.  R.  Taylor,  Pescadero 

5 —  Extra  American  River  Grange 

6—  Instrumental  Solo  San  Jose  Grange 

7 —  Address  Sacramento  Grange 

8—  Grand  Closing  Ode  By  the  Choir 

9 —  Extra. 

This  programme  is  subject  to  change  by 
the  Executive  Committee. 


A  NEW  YORK  MIRACLE. 


A  REMARKABLE  AFFIDAVIT  MADE  BY  A 
WELL-KNOWN  BUSINESS  MAN. 

Ailllcteil  with  Locomotor  Ataxia  for  Fifteen 
Tears— Did  Mot  Walk  a  Step  for  Five 
Tears— Was  Given  Up  by  the  Lead- 
ing Physicians  of  New  York 
City  and  Discharged  from 
the  Manhattan  Hospi- 
tal as  Incurable. 

(Prom  the  New  York  Tribune.) 

For  some  time  there  has  been  an  increasing 
number  of  stories  published  in  tbe  newspapers 
of  New  York  City,  telling  of  marvelous  cures  of 
various  diseases  that  have  been  made  by  differ- 
ent medicines  and  treatments.  It  has  long 
been  the  intention  of  the  Tribune  to  investigate 
one  of  the  most  interesting  cases  that  could  be 
found  and  give  the  truth  to  the  world  as  a  mat- 
ter of  news.  Happening  on  the  case  of  Geo. 
L'Hommedien  the  other  day,  an  investigation 
was  made  with  the  following  very  happy  re- 
sult: 

When  the  reporter  called  on  Mr.  L'Homme- 
dieu  at  the  residence  of  his  cousin,  Mr.  Edward 
Houghtaling,  271  W.  134th  St.,  he  said:  "  I  am 
51  years  of  age  and  was  born  in  Hudson,  N.  Y. 
I  served  my  time  in  the  army,  being  corporal 
of  Company  A,  21st  N.  J.  Volunteers.  It  has 
been  about  fifteen  years  since  I  noticed  the  first 
symptoms  of  my  disease.  I  consulted  Dr. 
Allen  of  Yorkville,  and  also  Dr.  Pratt,  since 
deceased.  Dr.  Pratt  exhausted  his  powers  in 
my  behalf  and  finally  told  me  that  he  could  do 
nothing  more  for  me. 

"  Finally  I  was  advised  by  Dr.  Gill  to  go  to 
the  well-known  scientist,  Dr.  Hamilton.  He 
gave  me  a  most  thorough  examination  and  did 
me  no  good.  I  felt  I  was  growing  weaker  every 
day,  and  went  to  the  Manhattan  Hospital,  at 
41st  St.  and  Park  Ave.,  and  was  under  treat- 
ment by  Dr.  Seguin.  He  treated  me  for  about 
three  months,  and  then  told  me  that  I  had 
locomotor  ataxia  and  was  beyond  the  aid  of 
medical  science.  I  was  now  a  complete  physi- 
cal wreck;  all  power,  feeling  and  color  had  left 
my  legs,  and  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  feel 
the  most  severe  pinch  or  even  the  thrust  of  a 
needle. 

"If  my  skin  was  scratched  there  would  be 
no  flow  of  blood  whatever,  and  it  would  take  it 
fully  six  weeks  to  heal  up.  In  the  night  I 
would  have  to  feel  around  to  find  my  legs. 
My  pains  were  excruciating  and  at  times 
almost  nnbearable.  I  would  take  large  doses 
of  morphine  to  deaden  the  pains.  About  five 
years  ago  Dr.  Lewis  A.  Sayre,  of  285  5th  Ave., 
made  a  trial  of  the  French  method  of  stretch- 
ing the  spine.  Although  I  received  no  benefit 
from  this  treatment  I  shall  always  feel  grateful 
to  Dr.  Sayre  for  his  great  interest  and  kindness. 

"  So  severe  had  my  case  become  by  this  time 
that  I  could  not  walk  without  assistance,  and 
was  almost  ready  to  give  up  life. 

"  I  began  the  use  of  Pink  Pills  for  Pale  Peo- 
ple in  September  last.  I  took  them  rather 
irregularly  at  first  with  the  cold  water  treat- 
ment. In  a  very  short  time  I  was  convinced 
that  I  was  getting  better  and  I  began  the  use  of 
the  pills  in  earnest,  taking  about  one  box  every 
five  days. 

"  The  first  sign  of  improvement  was  in  No- 
vember, 1892,  when  I  had  a  rush  of  blood  to 
the  head  and  feet  causing  a  stinging  and  prick- 
ling sensation.  February  22d,  1893,  was  the 
first  time  in  five  years  I  had  ever  seen  any  sign 
of  blood  in  my  feet.  From  this  time  on  I  be- 
gan to  improve.  My  strength  and  appetite 
have  gradually  retained;  I  now  have  perfect 
control  of  my  bowels,  and  the  pains  have 
gradually  left  me.  I  can  sit  and  write  by  the  i 
hoar  ana  walk  up  stairs  by  balancing  myself 
with  my  hands.  Without  doubt  I  am  a  new 
man  from  the  ground  up,  and  I  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  I  will  be  hale  and  hearty 


PRACTICAL,  EXPLICIT,  COM PREH  ENSIVE. 

Embodying  the  Experience  and  Methods  of  Hundred? 
of  Successful  Growers,  and  Constituting  s  Trust- 
worthy Guide  by  which  the  Inexperienced 
may  Successfully  Produce  the  Fruits 
for  wi.lch  California  Is  Famous 

BY  EDWARD  J.  WICKSON,  A.  M. 

SECOND  EDITION,  REVISED  AND  ENLARGED. 

Large  Octayo — 599  Pages,  Fully  Mated. 

PRICE  $3,  POSTPAID. 

FOR  SALS  BT 

THE  DEWEY  PUBLISHING  CO., 

Publishbbs  Pacific  Rural  Press, 
220  Market  Street,  Elevator,  12  Front  Stroet 

BAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Tie  Oriental  Lannch  is  Perfection. 

M.  ^L.  GRAHAM, 

Inventor  and  Manufacturer, 

106  BBALK  STREET,   SAN  FRANOISCO. 


ORANGE  CULTURE  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

Now  that  the  Interest  In  the  culture  of  the  orange  Is 
extending  so  as  to  embrace  nearly  all  parts  of  the  State, 
a  book  giving  the  results  of  experience  Id  parts  of  tbs 
State  where  the  growth  of  tbe  fruit  has  been  longest  pur- 
suer* will  be  found  of  wide  usefulness. 

" Orange  Culture  in  California"  was  written  by  Those 
A.  Garey  of  Los  Angeles,  after  many  years  of  practical 
experience  and  observation  In  the  growth  of  the  fruit. 
It  la  a  well-printed  hand-book  of  227  pages,  sod  treats  of 
nursery  practice,  planting  of  orange  orchards,  cultiva- 
tion and  irrigation,  pruning,  estimates  of  cost  of  planta- 
tions, best  varieties,  etc 

Thebook  Is  sent  poet-paid  at  the  reduced  price  of  76 
oents  per  copy,  In  cloth  binding.  Address  DEwE V  PUB- 
LISHING CO.,  Publishers  "  Paoiflc  Rural  Press,"  M0 
Market  St..  San  Francisco. 


FRUIT  PAPER! 

RAISIN  WRAPS,  SWEAT  PAPER 

FROM   THE   MANUFACTURER   DIRECT  AT  LOWEST  PRICE. 

Raisin-packers  are  advised  that  we  will  make  and  carry  in  stock  the  "  Azure  Blue "  "Top  Wrap,"  which  has 
been  used  for  years  by  the  packers  of  Spain. 

S.  P.  TAYLOR  PAPER  CO., 

414  &  416  CLAY  STREET  SAN  FRANOISCO. 

FOR  THE  SEASON  OP  1893  94. 

BUDDED  ORANGE  TREES,  of  leading  varieties,  one  and  two  year  buds,  also  a  small  lot  of 
choice  budded  and  seedling  LEMON  TREKS.  Sweet  Seedling  Oranges,  1  to  4  years  old.  Shade  and 
Ornamental  Plants.    Prices  to  suit  the  times. 

ORCHARD  AND   NURSERY   THERM  AUTO,  BUTTE  COUNTY,  CAL. 

For  Price  and  Terms,  Address 

0R0VILLE  CITRUS  ASSOCIATION,    -    -    -    -    0R0VILLE,  BUTTE  CO.,  CAL. 

Correspondence  Solicited. 


Better  than 
Ever  for 
1894. 


Is  Different  from  Others. 

It  1b  Intended  to  aid  the  planter  In  selecting  the  Seed* 
best  adapted  for  his  needs  and  conditions  and  In  getting 
m  them  the  best  possible  results.  It  is  not,  therefore,  nigh ly 
colored  In  either  sense ;  and  we  nave  taken  great  care  that 
nothing  worthless  be  put  in,  or  nothing  worthy  be  left  out.  We 
lnvltea  trial  of  our  Seeds.  We  know  them  because  we  grow  them. 
Every  planter  of  Vegetables  or  Flowers  ought  to  know  about  our 
three  warrants;  our  cash  discounts;  and  our  gift  of  agricultural 
papers  to  purchasers  of  our  Seeds.  All  of  these  are  explained  in 
be  Catalogue,  a  copy  of  which  can  be  yours  for  the  asking. 
J.  J-  H.  GREGORY  A  SON,  Marblortead.  Mas*, 
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The  followine  is  from  a  Santa  Ana  letter 
In  Los  Angeles  Times:  The  Santiago  Orange- 
Growers'  Association,  at  Orange,  has  of- 
ficially announced  the  sale  of  its  entire  crop 
of  oranges  to  the  Earl  Fruit  Company.  The 
terms  of  the  sale  are  reported  as  follows,  less 
ten  cents  a  box  commission:  During  March 
—Seedlings,  $i;  standards.  80  cents.  Navels, 
choice,  $1.25;  standards,  $1.  April — Seed- 
lings, choice,  $i.i$;  standards,  95  cents. 
Navels,  choice,  $1.40,  standards,  $1.15. 
Mediterranean  Sweets,  choice,  $1.35;  stand- 
ards, $1.10.  May — Sweets,  Malta  Bloods 
and  St.  Michaels,  $1.60  for  choice;  $135  for 
standards.  June — Same  brands,  choice, 
$1.85;  standards,  1.60.  Placentia  sold  to 
to  Germain,  cash  f.  o.  b.  without  commission, 
as  follows:  Seedlings,  choice,  $1.10;  stand- 
ards $1.  Mediterranean  Sweets,  choice, 
$1.50;  standards,  $1.25.  Washington  Navels, 
choice,  $1.52^;  standards,  $1.27.}.  Austra- 
lian Navels,  choice,  $1.27  J;  standards, 
$i.02j.  J.  E.  Hoy  of  Villa  Park  sold  to 
Thacker  Bros.;  price  not  reported.  Brooks- 
hnrst  is  the  only  association  fruit  unsold,  and 
will  probably  be  contracted  soon.  There 
has  been  some  question  whether  better  prices 
may  not  have  been  realized  for  some  of  this 
fruit,  but  take  it  all  around,  the  growers  are 
pleased  that  the  outcome  is  so  much  better 
than  promised  a  few  weeks  ago. 

Oftentimes  the  hindrances  that  lie  in  the 
path  of  duty  may  be  compared  to  the  toll 
gates  upon  our  turnpike  roads;  they  are 
kept  shut  till  we  are  just  upon  them,  and 
then  fly  open,  as  it  were,  of  themselves. 
And  that  is  time  enough.  If  they  had  been 
open  a  week  beforehand  we  could  but  have 
gone  through  at  last. — John  Newton. 


A  MEMBERSHIP 

In  ihe  Home  Library  acd  Supply 
As  o  iation  enables  you  to  order 
any  and  all  Kinds  of  Supplies  with 
a  saving  of  from  ten  to  fifty  per 
cent  on  what  you  are  now  paying. 
Correspondence  with  us  will  con- 
vince you  of  this  fact.  First-class 
references  and  full  inf  rmation  sent 
on  application  to 

J.  H.  WOOD  &  OO.,  Managers, 

14  Sansome  Street,  San  Francisco. 


 *  THE  *  

LAND  DEPARTMENT 
Bovee,  Toy  &  Co., 

REAL  ESTATE  AGENTS, 

Makes  a  Specialty  ot  Strictly  First-Class 

RANCH  &  COUNTRY  PROPERTY, 

For  Sale  or  Exchange. 
LOANS  NEGOTIATED. 

BOVEE,  TOY  &  CO.,  19  Montgomery  St., 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


 -A.2KT  

Orange  Grove  &  Peach  Orchard 

In  one  ot  the  best  EARLY  Fruit  Sections  of  the 
State,  together  with  a  nursery  of  Orange,  Lemon 
and  Deciduous  Trees,  for  sale  at  less  than  its 
real  value. 
Particulars  of  the  estate  by  addieesing 

H.  F.  DEXTER,  flare  "Pacific  Rural  Press." 


160  ACRES  OF  LAND 

SUITABLE  FOR 

OLIVES,  ORANGES,  PEACHES,  etc. 

Only  One  and  One-Half  Miles  from  PENRYN,  in 
famous  PLACER  County,  at  the  price  of  $10 
per  acre.   One-half  on  time  if  desired. 
Address  the  owner, 

FRED  C.  MILKS,  Penryn,  Placer  Co.,  Cal. 


I  "W-A-3STT 

96,000  for  Three  Years,  on  First-Class  Secur- 
ity, San  Mateo  county,  within  one  hour's  ride  of  city. 

APPLY  TO 

JOHN  F  BYXBEE, 
22  Market  Street,     -     San  Francisco 


IE  loo  trio  33 


NOTICE. 


The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Stockholders  of  the 
GRANGERS'  BUSINESS  ASSOCIATION,  a  corporation, 
for  the  election  of  a  Board  of  Directors,  and  for  the 
transaction  of  such  other  business  as  may  prorerl>  come 
before  It,  will  be  held  at  No.  108  Davis  Street,  San 
Francisco,  at  10  o'clock,  A.  M. ,  Wednesday,  April  11, 
1894 

CHARLES  WOOD,  I.  C.  STEELE, 

Secretary.  President 


Back  Filss  of  the  PAomo  Bubal  Press  (unbound 
can  be  had  lor  $3.60  per  volume  of  six  months.  Per  year 
(two  volumes)  $4.  Inserted  in  Dewey's  patent  binder 
60  cents  additional  per  volume. 


Electric  Suspensory  Free  with  each  Gents'  Belt. 

FOR  MEN,  W0MES  AND  CHILDREN. 

If  you  are  suffering  from  the  effects  of  any  NERVOUS 
TROUBLES,  RHEUMATISM,  KIDNEY  DISORDER, 
SCIATICA,  LAME  BACK,  SEXUAL  INFIRMITIES  or 
any  KINDRED  DISEASES,  the 

OWEN  ELECTRIC  BELT 

WILL  SORELY  CORE  YOU. 

If  you  will  send  us  your  address  we  will  mail  you  our 
catalogue,  WHICH  GIVES  HUNDREDS  of  testimonials 
from  people  who  have  been  cured  by  our  belt.  (The  only 
Adjustible,  Reversible  Current  Belt  ever  made.) 
PRICES,  $6  TO  $30. 

The  most  powerful,  best  made,  most  durable  and  least 
costly  belt  in  America. 

BEWARE  of  cheap  and  worthless  Imitations.  We  are 
the  original  belt  makers.  None  genuine  except  those 
stamped  with  OUR  NAME  IN  GOLD  LETTERS.  Write 
for  circulars 

We  will  send  by  express  C.  O  D.,  with  privilege  of  ex- 
amination, on  receipt  of  $1.  If  you  are  not  convinced  It 
is  exactly  what  we  claim  for  it,  you  may  return  it.  If 
you  keep  it  the  $1  will  be  deducted  from  the  price. 

OWEN   ELECTKIO   BELT  OO., 
Room  89,  819  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Academy  of  Sciences  Building. 


WE  NEVER  CLAIM 

that  the  PAGE  Is  "just  as  good  as"  this  or 
that  fence.  When  our  customers  declare  I  hat 
the  PACE  is  the  best  in  the  world,  we 
either  keep  silent  or  modestly  admit  the 
truth  of  the  statement. 

There  would  be  no  use  in  denying  It  any- 
way for  the  Coiled  Springs  have  a  way  of  ris- 
ing up  and  speaking  for  themselves.  Like  1  he 
Immortal  G.  W.,  they  cannot  lie,  and  they 
will  not  sag,  so  there  is  nothing  left  for 
the  fence  but  to  keep  »i  i  ;i  iu.  h  1 . 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 
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Also  Steel  Web  Picket  Fence  and  Steel  Wire 
Kence  Board.  Write  for  circulars. 
DeKALB  FENCE  CO.,  33  High  St..  DeKalb,  III. 

JNO.  WOODLOOK,  26  Beale  St., 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL., 

Oeneral   Aaente  for  Pacific  Slope. 


THE  FRESNO  IMPROVED 

Leveling  and  Railroad  Scraper. 

WE  DON'T  DEPEND  ON  THE  CROSSBAR  FOR  DUMPING. 


WRITE  FOR  P  ICES. 


Send  for  Catalogue. 


HOOKER  &  CO.,^l!X"co8T- 


SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  TO 

FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  W'K'S,  FRESNO,  OAL, 


Time 
Labor 
Money 


Save  Time  and  Labor,  and  you  save  Money. 
You  can  save  all  three  by  using  the  PLANET  JR. 
Labor  Saving  Farm  Tools.  They  will  do  your  work 
in  half  the  time ;  with  half  the  labor  ;  at  half  the 
cost.  Do  it  better  than  you  can  possibly  do  it  by 
any  other  method.  The  new  PLANET  JR.  Book  for 
1894  will  make  you  better  acquainted  with  these 
machines.  It  will  give  you  new  ideas ;  fresh  ambi- 
tion ;  open  brighter  prospects  for  the  future.  You 
can  have  it  for  the  asking. 
S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  nor  Market  St.,  Philada. 


BUSINESS  COLLEGE. 

24  POST  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

FOR  SEVENTY- FIVE  DOLLARS 

This  College  instructs  In  Shorthand,  Type-Writing,  Book- 
keeping, Telegraphy,  Penmanship,  Drawing,  all  the 
English  branohes,  and  everything  pertaining  to  business, 
for  full  six  months.  We  have  sixteen  teachers  and  give 
Individual  Instruction  to  all  our  pupils.  Our  school  has 
Its  graduates  In  every  part  of  the  State.  KT  SEND  FOR 
CIRCULAR.    E.  P.  HEALD,  Pres.  O.  S.  HALEY,  8*0, 


ACTUAL    BUSINESS  PKAOTICK. 


Rates  of  Tuition  Very  Moderate. 

Bookkeeping,  Penmanship,  Shorthand,  Typewriting, 
Engllrh  Branches,  etc  Graduates  aided  In  getting  po- 
sitions.   Send  for  circulars.      T.  A.  ROBINSON,  Pies. 


Dewey  &  Co.'s  Scientific  Press 
Patent  Agency. 


Our  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent  Agency 
presents  many  and  Important  advantages  as  a 
Home  Agency  over  all  others,  by  reason  of  long 
establishment,  great  experience,  thorough  sys- 
tem, Intimate  acquaintance  with  the  subjects  of 
inventions  in  our  own  commnnity,  and  our 
most  extensive  law  and  referenoe  library,  con- 
taining official  American  and  foreign  reports, 
files  of  sclentifio  and  mechanical  publications, 
etc.  All  worthy  inventions  patented  through 
our  Agency  will  have  the  benefit  of  an  illustra- 
tion or  a  description  in  the  Mining  and  Scien- 
tific Press.  We  transact  every  branoh  of 
Patent  business,  and  obtain  Patents  in  all  coun- 
tries which  grant  protection  to  Inventors.  The 
large  majority  of  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patents 
issued  to  inventors  on  the  Pacifio  Coast  have 
been  obtained  through  our  Agency.  We  can 
give  the  best  and  most  reliable  advice  as  to  the 
patentability  of  new  inventions.  Our  prioes 
are  as  low  as  any  first-class  agencies  in  the 
Eastern  States,  while  onr  advantages  for  Pacifio 
Coast  inventors  are  far  superior.  Advice  and 
Circulars  free. 

DEWEY  <te  CO.,  Patent  Aigante, 

220  Market  St.,  Elevator,  12  Front  St.,  8.  F. 

Telephone  No.  658. 
a.  t.  dewey.     w.  b.  ewer.    geo.  h.  strong 
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Porteous  Improved  Scraper 

Patented  April  8, 1883.   Patented  April  17, 1888. 


2^"  JlHj 


Manufactured  by  G.  LISSENDEN. 

The  attention  of  the  publlo  Is  called  to  this  Scrapei 
«nd  the  many  varieties  of  work  of  which  It  Is  capable, 
such  as  Railroad  Work,  Irrigation  Ditches,  Levee  Build- 
ing. Leveling  Land,  Road  Making,  etc. 

This  implement  will  take  up  and  carry  Its  load  to  any 
desired  distance.  It  will  distribute  the  dirt  evenly  or 
deposit  Its  load  in  bulk  as  desired.  It  will  do  the  work 
of  Scraper,  Orader,  and  Carrier.  Thousands  of  these 
Scrapers  are  in  use  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

tM  This  Soraper  Is  all  steel— the  only  one  manufac- 
tured In  the  State. 

Price,  all  Steel,  four-horse,  $40 ;  Steel  two-horso,  $31. 
Address  all  orders  to  G.  LISSENDEN,  Stockton, 
California. 


FOR  $2fV 

rV^^f^?»<<V 


GREATLY  STRENGTHENED  AND  IMPROVED. 
Riding- Walking  Cultivator.  Weeds,  furrows  and 
levels.  No  side  draft.  Convertible  into  a  two-horse. 
Victory  on  every  Held.  Prices,  testimonials,  etc. 
MACLEOD  CULTIVATOR  CO.,  Chamber 
Commerce  Building,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


stock  ma  SCALES 


4Toi^_ 
U.  8.  STANDARD.  FULLY  WARRANTED. 

nT  Dwlinrad  at  rosr  K.  R.  SUUoa  and  amprt  Urn*  1st 
•  baildin*  and  Usting  aDowad  baton  aooapttM*. 

OSGOOD  <t  THOMPSON,  Binghawtoa.  K.  T. 
PORTABLE  PLATFORM  SCALES, 
TRUCKS,  ETC. 

Twenty-five  per  cent  cheaper  than  any  other  on  the 
market    Send  for  Catalogue, 

C.  H.  LINDEMANN,  Agent, 

12fl  KEARNY  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


MONTEREY  CYPRESS 

Everything  tor  the  Garden. 
Catalogue  Free. 

HUTCHISON  &  SANBORN, 

6  17  Fourteenth  Street,  OAKLAND,  CAL 
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Buckeye  Mowers!!  which  is  the  genuine? 


This  is  the  GENUINE  and  ONLY  ORIGINAL  Buckeye  Mower, 

All  Claims  to  the  Contrary  are  False 


A  Buckeye  Machine  made  Id  the  Buckeye  State  of  Oblo. 

How  can  a  Buckeye  come  from  any  other  State  ?-? 

Perhaps  thla  Mower  le  not  the  Cheapest.  BUT  IT  IS  THE  BEST. 

High  Spied,  Noiseless  Action,  Great  Strength,  Light  Draft  and  Durable 

Competitors  having  Inferior  Machines  may  make  Lower  Prices. 


READ  THIS  AND  YOUR  MIND  WILL  BE  MADE  UP. 

San  Francisco,  May  3,  1893. 

To  the  Users  of  Mowing  Machines: — That  the  Buckeye  Mower  is  the  favorite 
machine  with  all  haymakers  in  the  State  is  a  fact  well  known,  and  that  no  other  Mower 
excels  in  its  simplicity  and  durability  is  conceded  by  all,  hence  it  is  necessary  that  all 
farmers  be  fully  advised  as  to  where  and  how  they  can  obtain  the  Genuine  and  Only 
Buckeye  Mower.  For  that  reason  we  announce  here  in  the  most  positive  manner  that 
we  are  the  sole  and  only  general  agents  for  the  ORIGINAL  BUCKEYE  MOWER  for 
California,  Nevada  and  Arizona,  and  that  no  concern  save  only  Aultman,  Miller  &  Co., 
whom  we  represent,  can  justly  lay  claim  to  being  the  makers  of  the  original  Buckeye. 
The  makers  of  the  Adriance  Mower,  with  their  factory  in  the  Empire  State  of  New 
York,  claim  to  make  a  Mower  the  very  name  of  which  is  suggestive  of  Ohio. 

The  facts  are  these  and  cannot  be  controverted.  The  BUCKEYE  Mower  has  been 
made  by  the  BUCKEYE  factory  of  Aultman,  Miller  &  Co.  in  the  BUCKEYE  State  for 
nearly  forty  years. 

The  patent  was  granted  to  Lewis  Miller,  of  Aultman,  Miller  &  Co.  The  first 
BUCKEYE  was  made  by  Aultman,  Miller  &  Co.,  and  they  have  made  them  ever  since. 
In  1857,  Adriance,  Piatt  &  Co.  purchased  from  Aultman,  Miller  A  Co.  a  license  to  make 
and  sell  the  BUCKEYE  in  a  LIMITED  TERRITORY,  and,  by  terms  of  the  contract 
and  in  order  that  said  licensees  could  commence  the  manufacture,  they  were  furnished 
with  patterns,  castings  and  a  pattern  machine,  and  the  records  in  the  Patent  Office  will 
show  that  they  paid  a  large  sum  for  the  license.  Is  this  not  proof  positive  that  they  do 
not  and  never  did  build  the  original  Buckeye  ? 

One  week  ago  there  was  published  in  this  valuable  journal  what  purported  to  be  a 
copy  of  an  affidavit  from  O.  Aultman,  which  the  agent  of  the  Adriance  machine  used  to 
bolster  up  a  claim  that  the  Adriance  is  the  original  Buckeye.  In  answer  to  this  we  here 
beg  to  submit  and  extract  from  a  widely  distributed  circular  issued  by  Aultman,  Miller 
&  Co. 
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Buckeye  Mowers,  Buckeye  Reapers,  Buckeye  Binders. 


The  provisions  of  the  trade-mark  law  are  presumably  intended  for  the  protection  of 
legitimate  interests;  but  they  can  also  be  plied  by  the  unprincipled  to  the  utmost  detri- 
ment of  vested  interests.    A  glaring  example  is  furnished. 

"  Aultman,  Miller  &  Co.  being  secure  in  the  possession  of  their  mark, '  Buckeye,'  by 
common  law,  did  not  resort  to  registry.  It  seems,  however,  that  the  Adriance  concern 
was  on  the  alert  for  this  form  of  advantage,  and  registered  the  word  '  Buckeye.'  The 
fact  only  came  to  the  knowledge  of  Aultman,  Miller  &  Co.  some  years  after  its  occurence." 

Respectfully  yours,      HOOKER  &  00. 


WE  HAVE  THE  FINEST  AND  LARGEST  CARRIAGE  REPOSITORY  ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 


SEND   FOB  CATALOGUE. 


HOOKER  &  CO,16&18DR.™MJ MARKET> 


MORGAN  SPADING  HARROW, 


Greatest  Pulverizer  of  the 
Age. 

SOMETHING  NEW 

AND  ORIGINAL. 


Imitated,  but  Never  Equaled, 


ENDORSED  BY  ALL. 

A  SUCCESS 

EVERYWHERE 

They  Maintain  the  Front 
Rank  in  Every  Contest 
on  Every  Field, 


More  of  Them  Sold  Annually  than  of  all  other  Styles  &  Kinds  of  Cultivators  Combined, 

Most  Simple,  Most  Durable,  and  Most  Satisfactory  Cultivator  In  Use.  Specially  Adapted 
for  the  Cultivation  of  Vineyards  and  Orchards.  Prices  Reduced  to  Hard  limes  Baels. 

H.  C.  SHAW  PLOW  WORKS,  STOCKTON,  CAL 


THE  REVERSIBLE  OR  FRUIT-GROWERS'  AND  ORCHARD  HARROW. 


Cultivating  Towards  and  Under  tie  Tree. 


WE  HAVE  'EM  REVERSIBLE, 
4,  6,  8  and  s- loot  cut  Two 
horses  can  easily  handle  a  6 
or  6  foot  machine.  It  re- 
quires (our  tor  an  8-foot. 


mt  m  rain  ! 

JUST  WHAT  YOU  NEEDED 
What  you  need  now  Is  a  tool 
to  kill  the  weeds  that  will 
spring  up  and  at  the  same 
time  break 
the  crust  ami 
pal  ve  r  1  2  e 
your  ground 
and  prevent 
the  moisture 
from  escap- 
ing. We  offer 
you  for  this 
purpose  the 

Famous 
Clark's 
Cutaway 
Harrow! 

IT  WILL  DO  IT,  TOO,  and  do  it  better  than  any  other  tool  you  have  or  can  get.  We  furnish  with  the  4,  6  and  6- 
foot  machines,  if  desired,  an  extension  head,  as  shown  In  cut  above.  By  using  this  bead  the  soli  can  be  cultivated 
clear  to  the  trunk  of  the  tree  without  the  overhanging  branches  interfering  In  the  least  with  the  work  of  the  horses. 

ALLISON,  NEFF  &  CO., 

707  FRONT  STREET  SAN   FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


SOLD  ON  THIS  COAST  FOR  OVER  TWENTY  YEARS  I 


■  II 


The  BA'*f ©vVAQONS  are  manufactured  on  the  day's-work  plan,  there- 
by  insv  -2  g  uniform  strength,  durability  and  completeness  in  every 

■O 

respecter  i  well  as  superiority  over  all  such  as  are  made  up  so  largely 

on  the  juJbing  principle  

Remember  that  when  you  buy  a  BAIN  WAGON  you  get  a  First-Glass 
Article  at  about  the  Same  Price  as  Inferior  Wagons  are  sold  for. 

THE  BAIN  WAGONS  ARE  GUARANTEED. 


9AN  FRANCISCO 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


BAKER  &  HAMILTON 


SACRAMENTO. 
SACRAMENTO. 
SACRAMENTO. 
SACRAMENTO. 
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Office,  220  Market  Street. 


Sweet  Peas  at  Sherwood  flail. 


The  sweet  pea  of  to  day  is  one  of  the  most  wonderful 
results  achieved  by  modern  horticulture  in  dealing  with 
the  flowers  of  our  grandmothers.  Many  flowers  there 
were  in  the  old-fashioned  gardens;  only  a  few  exist  in 
glorified  form  in  the  gardens  of  the  present.  The  greater 
part  of  the  bloom  we  now  cultivate  is  essentially  new  and 
has  been  developed  from  species  brought  from  far  beyond 
our  national  borders.  Horticulture  is  now  probably  the  most 
thoroughly  international  calling  of  mankind;  it  links  all 
the  civilized  races  in  sentiment  and  in  business  relations. 
This  interchange  brings  to  all  races  pronounced  novelties, 
and  in  their  appeals  for  popularity  they  have  crowded 
most  of  the  old- 
fashioned  flowers 
over  the  garden  wall. 
Most  conspicuous, 
perhaps,  among  the 
survivors  of  the  old 
regime  is  the  Bweet 
pea,  but  it  is  not  the 
sweet  pea  of  the  old 
time,  after  all,  for  it 
has  assumed  size 
and  substance  and 
hue  and  prolificacy 
of  which  the  elders 
never  dreamed.  It 
has  enjoyed  the 
efforts  of  skillful  hy- 
bridization, scruti- 

.nizing  selection  and 
intelligent  culture 
until  there  is  little 
left  of  the  old-time 

.sweet  pea  save  the 
delicious  sweetness, 
which  comes  down 
to  us  as  a  wave  of 
incense  from  the 
past. 

The  engraving  on 
this  page  represents 
a  portion  of  the  100- 
acre  sweet  pea  field 
of  the  Sunset  Seed 
and  Plant   Co.  at 

•  Sherwood  Hall, 

.  Menlo  Park,  the  home  estate  of  Mr.  Timothy  Hopkins. 

Mr.  Hopkins  is  a  devoted  lover  and  connoisseur  of 
,the  sweet  pea,  and  has  given  much  personal  attention 
,to  forming  the  collection  which  now  is  the  basis  of 

the  commercial  operations  of  the  Sunset  Seed  and  Plant 

Co.  They  have  a  separate  acreage  grown  for  blooms  ex- 
clusively, which  are  supplied  to  the  markets  of  the  whole 

coast.    These  vines  are  kept  in  blodm  for  months  and 

months  in  succession. 

,  Continual  picking  of  blooms  insures  subsequent  bloom- 
ing and  prevents  the  formation  of  seed  pods — for  you  can- 
not grow  the  same  sweet  peas  for  flower  and  seed  at  the 
same  time,  without  defeating  one  or  the  other  end.  The 
blooms  in  the  big  seed  acreage  are  not  plucked  by  the 
Sunset  Seed  and  Plant  Company  to  meet  their  cut  flower 
demands.  The  vines  are  left  intact  until  the  blooms  ripen 
into  pods,  and  when  the  pods  are  cured  their  horse  power 
thresher  spills  into  sack  after  sack   the  symmetrical, 

.  generous-sized  sweat  pea  seed. 

The  growth  of  sweet-pea  seed  is  really  a  very  compfex 

7  operation  and  involves  many  considerations,  because  each 
season  brings  a  need  for  increase  of  quantities  in  certain 
varieties.   It  is  obvious  that  as  a  given  space  must  be  used 

•  for  the  tame  variety  year  after  year,  to  preserve  purity  of 


stock,  new  acreage  has  to  be  used  for  additional  product, 
to  meet  the  increased  demand.  If  last  season  there  was 
sown  an  acre  each  of  "Apple  Blossom,"  "  Boreatton," 
"  Captain  of  the  Blues"  and  "  Delight,"  and  this  year  two 
acres  of  each  are  to  be  grown,  the  grower  is  compelled  to 
occupy  new  land  that  has  not  had  peas  on  it  previously 
and  to  plant  on  it  the  extra  acre  of  each.  Then,  again, 
there  is  sure  to  be  additional  space  needed  in  a  successive 
season.  That,  as  well  as  sowing  for  several  years  to  come, 
has  to  taken  into  account.  One  could  really  go  into  sweet- 
pea  seed  growing  on  a  large  scale  and  at  the  end  of  a 
couple  of  years  find  his  varieties  so  jumbled  as  to  necessi- 
tate his  abandonment  of  sweet-pea  growing.  It  might 
take  a  couple  Of  years  to  get  his  volunteer  peas  cleaned 


PARTIAL  VIEW 


out  of  the  land,  and  when  ready  for  planting  afresh,  on  a 
revised  schedule,  the  careless  grower  would  find  his  trade 
gone  to  better  calculators. 

We  are  informed  that  the  Sunset  Seed  and  Plant  Co. 
have  sown  for  offering  to  the  trade  in  bulk  the  coming 
spring  and  shipment  next  fall  64  distinct  varieties  of  sweet 
peas.  They  have  in  the  ground  some  25  varieties  addi- 
tional, results  from  which,  however,  they  will  hold  over 
and  sow  a  second  season  so  as  to  be  able  to  offer  in  quantity 
to  large  wholesale  buyers.  They  tell  us  that  their  sweet 
pea  trade  has  grown  enorm  usly.  The  past  season  they 
have  supplied  by  far  the  biggest  seed  merchants  in  Ger- 
many, France,  Great  Britain,  Australia  and  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  They  are  particularly  fortunate  this 
season,  because,  notwithstanding  lack  of  rain,  a  good  crop 
of  peas  is  almost  a  certainty.  They  were  wise  enough  to 
get  their  seed  into  the  ground  early.  Failure  would  mean 
not  only  a  season's  loss  of  trade,  but  also  lack  of  return 
from  a  hundred  acres. 

A  field  of  sweet  peas  in  bloom  is  a  gorgeous  sight. 
Well  does  the  writer  remember  the  delight  of  a  jaunt 
through  the  Sunset  Bweet  pea  fields  last  summer 
when  the  State  Floral  Society  ms.de  a  day  at  Sherwood 
Hall. 


Reducing  Interest  on  Mortgage  Indebtedness. 

If  some  private  mortgagees  had  as  much  sense  as  the 
railway  managers  they  might  also  see  that  about  the  only 
chance  the  mortgager  has  to  ever  meet  bis  obligations  is 
to  reduce  the  rate  somewhat.  We  do  not  often  have  to 
commend  the  railway  managers  for  common  sense,  but  it 
really  seems  as  though  they  were  indulging  in  the  use  of 
that  commodity.  They  have  announced  that  interest  on 
deferred  payments  on  land  bought  from  the  company 
shall  be  at  the  rate  of  six  per  cent.  This  refers  not  only 
to  contracts  made  on  or  after  April  9,  1894,  but  on  certain 
conditions  to  outstanding  contracts.  In  regard  to  the 
latter  the  privilege  of  paying  up  ten  per  cent  of  the 

principal  is  the  con- 
dition required  un- 
der which  the  rate 
of  interest  on  the 
balance  will  be  six 
per  cent.  To  illus- 
trate the  case:  If  a 
man  owes  a  balance 
of  $1000  and  his  in- 
terest of  seven  per 
cent  falls  due  next 
September  he  may 
pay  $170  at  that 
time,  being  ten  per 
cent  of  the  princi- 
pal and  $70  inter- 
est, and  his  account 
will  then  stand  $900 
due  at  six  per  cent, 
or  $54  per  annum. 

The  announce- 
ment affects  con- 
tracts of  over  $2,- 
150,000,  and  refers 
to  all  lands  sold  by 
the  Southern  Pacific 
Company,  whether 
through  the  Pacific 
Improvement  Com- 
pany in  Oapay  val- 
ley or  in  Oregon. 
This  will  affect  2000 
purchasers  of  land 
in  various  parts  of 
this  State  and  Ore- 
gon. When  the  land  department  was  formed  in  the  rate 
of  interest  on  deferred  payments  was  10  per  cent.  In  1880 
the  rate  was  lowered  to  7  per  cent,  the  outstanding  con- 
tracts, however,  being  allowed  to  work  themselves  out  at 
the  original  rate.  The  order  now  reducing  the  rate  to  6 
per  cent  was  made  by  C.  P.  Huntington.  He  does  not 
pretend  that  the  reduction  is  made  from  purely  philan- 
thropic motives,  but  he  desires  to  aid  the  landholders  to  as 
speedy  a  development  of  their  holdings  as  possible,  as  the 
more  rapidly  the  land  is  brought  under  cultivation  the 
mere  freight  there  will  be  to  handle.  Whatever  may  be 
the  philosophy  of  the  matter,  the  fact  will  be  welcome. 

A  large  and  enthusiastic  meeting  of  fruit-growers  was 
held  in  Yuba  City  recently,  at  which  was  organized 
the  Sutter,  Butte  and  Yuba  Fruit  Exchange,  with  B.  F. 
Walton  as  president.  This  organization  represents  about 
six  thousand  acres  of  bearing  orchard,  and  will  co-operate 
with  the  State  Fruit  Exchange.  The  capital  stock  is 
$50,000.   The  principal  place  of  business  is  Yuba  City. 

At  Elgin,  111.,  Matilda  Althen,  a  girl  of  20  years,  cap- 
tured 162  sparrows  that  fed  upon  the  refuse  from  a 
brewery,  taking  advantage  of  their  inebriation,  and  col- 
lected the  State  bounty  of  3  cents  per  head. 
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The  Week. 


Apprehension  about  the  drouth  is  becoming  the  leading 
theme  of  thought  and  speech.  The  peerlessly  fine  weather 
is  doing  much  for  the  Midwinter  Fair,  but,  unfortunately, 
it  cannot  do  the  same  for  the  midsummer  comfort  of  the 
people.  We  notice  that  the  southern  people  are  flying  to 
the  rain-makers  as  a  last  resort.  It  may  give  them  some 
temporary  comfort,  and  if  the  rain  does  come  it  will  be 
cheap  at  the  prices  named,  though  the  rain-maker  will 
have  no  more  title  to  it  than  he  has  to  the  cyclonic  action 
which  brings  the  storm.  There  is  one  safe  thing  about  it, 
however:  the  rain-fakirs  cannot  stop  rain  any  more  than 
they  can  make  it,  so  let  the  people  divert  themselves  if 
they  so  desire. 

Naturally  the  markets  are  showing  the  unsteadiness 
which  is  usual  in  the  face  of  a  dangerous  outlook.  We  do 
not  look  for  any  marked  variation  in  the  prices  of  staples 
unless  adverse  conditions  should  also  visit  other  great 
supply  regions.  It  must  be  remembered  that  this  cannot 
be  regarded  on  the  whole  as  a  dry  year.  Probably  half 
the  geographical  and  vastly  more  than  half  the  arable  area 
of  the  State  has  had  a  good  rainfall  and  only  needs  the 
finish  of  showers  to  make  fair  crops.  These  may  still 
come  in  time.  Our  columns  this  week  contain  very  full 
reports  of  the  present  outlook  in  the  different  counties  of 
the  State.  We  expect  to  publish  such  reports  weekly  dur- 
ing the  crop  season. 

It  appears  from  the  Government  report,  which  is  tele- 
graphed April  10th,  the  terrible  Match  weather  did  much 
harm  to  wheat  as  well  as  fruit.  The  injury  to  the  crop  is 
undoubtedly  considerable,  if  not  great.  In  the  Eastern 
and  Northern  States  the  damage  was  comparatively  slight. 
In  the  South  Atlantic  and  Southern  States  the  injury  was 
marked  and  decided,  with  perhaps  the  exception  of  Texas, 
while  in  the  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Michigan  and  Ken- 
tucky the  injury  from  frost  is  considerable,  although  it  is 
somewhat  contingent  upon  future  meteorological  condi- 
tions. The  returns  indicate  that  the  freezing  of  the  ground 
was  quite  prevalent  in  rich  moist  lands,  but  with  roots  left 
untouched,  or  at  least  alive,  there  are  good  prospects  of 
recuperation  on  the  recurrence  of  favorable  weather. 

In  Mildtjra,  an  Australian  irrigated  colony,  they  have 
established  a  co-operative  concern,  to  be  known  as  the 
Planters'  Union,  which  is  to  have  a  grading  and  packing 


outfit,  and  besides  is  to  do  this  complete  coaching  of  its 
members:  "To  take  the  grower  in  hand  at  the  beginning 
of  the  season,  and  to  finance  him  until  his  fruit  had  been 
disposed  of,  providing  him  with  trays,  sweat  boxes,  expert 
advice  on  the  curing  of  his  fruit,  and  doing  his  stemming, 
grading,  dressing,  packing,  shipping  and  selling.  The 
grower  will  be  advanced  money  on  his  crop  on  a  fair  valu- 
ation, interest  at  the  rate  of  eight  per  cent  per  annum  be- 
ing charged  for  such  advances."  This  is  much  like  the 
measures  now  being  urged  in  this  State. 


Summer  Crops  lor  Moist  Land. 

While  our  readers  are  preparing  to  send  us  specific 
statements  of  just  what  they  have  done  by  turning  a  small 
piece  of  moist  land  to  its  fullest  product  of  summer  crops, 
we  will  indulge  in  a  few  general  reflections  which  may 
perhaps  suggest  to  correspondents  that  they  can  fill  in 
the  practical  details  from  their  experience. 

Without  stopping  to  scrutinize  .the  rainfall  record,  we 
take  it  for  granted  that  in  some  parts  of  the  State  this  is 
the  driest  year  since  1877.  It  is  not  a  year  of  general 
drouth,  as  that  was,  but  it  is  just  as  bad  in  special  divi- 
sions of  the  State.  This  being  so,  let  us  turn  back  and  see 
what  was  done  in  1877  to  meet  the  failure  of  crops  on  the 
lands  upon  which  the  farmer  usually  relied.  Here  is  a 
little  generalization  from  a  contributor  in  the  Bubal 
Pbess  of  October  13, 1877. 

Every  pi;ce  of  available  land  where  artificial  watering  could 
be  practiced  has  been  utilized,  and  the  vegetable  crop  is  in 
superabundance,  and  garden  truck  of  all  kinds  is  cheap.  Every- 
thing that  can  be  tnrned  into  feed  for  stock  is  being  carefully 
hoarded,  so  that  there  will  be  little  difficulty  in  carrying 
through  what  stock  small  farmers  may  have,  provided  they 
are  not  overcrowded;  and  where  this  last  is  the  case  they  are 
cutting  down  and  thinning  out. 

This  fragment  from  a  correspondent  shows  how  the 
supply  of  wholesome  food  for  man  and  beast  was  secured 
in  the  face  of  drouth.  Our  correspondent  does  not  refer 
to  lands  irrigated  by  a  well-developed  system.  He  wrote 
from  a  valley  where  there  was  no  such  system  and  where 
reliance  rested  upon  the  rainfall,  which  very  seldom  failed. 
He  refers  simply  to  what  was  done  by  small  farmers  by 
using  moist  low  lands,  or  by  taking  water  from  spring  or 
well  and  making  it  go  as  far  as  possible  in  the  growth  of 
summer  crops.  And  it  is  chiefly  for  the  small  farmer  that 
our  suggestions  are  made.  The  colonist  upon  a  small 
piece  of  the  plain  is  included,  for  he  usually  has  artificial 
water  supply  from  well  or  ditch.  It  is,  however,  the 
farmer  upon  a  few  scores  of  acres,  or  a  few  hundreds  of 
valley  and  hillside,  with,  perhaps,  a  riparian  frontage  and 
with  springs  and  wells  on  the  higher  lands,  who  is  usually 
best  fixed  to  develop  moiet  land  in  a  dry  year.  The  man 
who  is  most  afflicted  in  a  dry  year  is  the  great  rancher  with 
thousands  of  stock  on  thousands  of  arid  acres.  Such  men 
are  least  able  to  help  themselves,  and  have  to  make  fright- 
ful drafts  on  their  reserve  capital,  unless  they  have  forti- 
fied themselves  with  some  irrigated  land  and  alfalfa 
against  the  failure  of  the  upland  pastures. 

And  this  suggests  the  comforting  thought  of  how  much 
better  we  are  conditioned  to  undergo  drouth  than  we  were 
in  1877.  The  irrigated  area  of  California  is  certainly  a 
hundred  fold  greater  than  it  was  then,  and  the  area  of 
land  irrigated  by  underflow  at  least  as  much  more.  In 
1877  there  was  hardly  a  green  acre  away  from  the  river 
bottom  and  reclaimed  land  in  the  whole  San  Joaquin  val- 
ley. Now  there  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of 
alfalfa.  In  1877  cattle  were  driven  from  San  Luis  Obispo 
county,  for  instance,  clear  over  the  country  to  the  tule 
lands  of  the  San  Joaquin  delta,  which  they  reached  in  a 
perishing  condition;  now  there  is  enough  alfalfa  on  the 
west  side  of  the  San  Joaquin  to  make  them  rolling  fat  be- 
fore they  traverse  half  the  distance.  In  1877  about  all  the 
land  which  could  be  used  for  summer  cropping  was  swamp 
land  which  in  ordinary  years  was  too  wet  for  culture;  now 
there  are  townships  after  townships  of  land  in  which, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  water  has  been  brought  near 
enough  to  the  surface  to  sustain  summer  crops  which  will 
be  worth  growing  in  a  dry  year  if  not  ordinarily.  Even 
the  young  trees  and  vines  should,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, divide  their  water  supply  with  crops  which  would 
help  out  the  family  table  and  the  feed  rack.  For  such 
reasons  as  these,  a  dry  year,  though  it  will  be  hateful  and 
injurious,  need  not  have  all  the  terrors  of  dry  years  twenty 
years  ago  when  our  people  were  nearly  at  the  mercy  of  the 
elements. 

Now,  what  we  want  to  develop  immediately,  by  the  aid 
of  our  readers  who  are  disposed  to  help  each  other,  is,  how 
can  land  which  is  usually  too  wet  for  cropping  be  made  to 
yield  maximum  returns  this  year?  and  how  can  small  areas 
of  dry  land  be  moistened  enongh  for  production,  without 
greater  investment  than  an  ordinary  farmer  can  afford  to 
make  ?  Please  tell  us,  then,  how  you  developed  water; 
what  your  wells,  pumping  machinery  and  reservoirs  cost 
and  how  they  were  constructed,  and  what  crops  you  suc- 
cessfully produced  by  late  planting.  We  are  fully  aware, 
for  instance,  that  corn,  sorghum,  mangel  wurtiel,  carrots, 


cow  peas,  horse  beans,  squashes,  and  the  like,  can  be  made 
to  yield  large  weights  of  feed,  even  if  planted  on  moist 
land  as  late  as  May,  though  earlier  planting  would  be  bet- 
ter. This  gives  considerable  margin  in  time  to  prepare 
for  such  crops,  if  any  land  is  or  can  be  made  suitably 
moist  for  them.  We  want  to  know  the  experience  of 
readers  on  all  these  plants,  of  which  it  will  not  require 
much  of  an  acreage  to  carry  quite  a  little  band  of  stock 
until  grass  grows  again.  For  such  crops  low  lands  are  not 
absolutely  required.  There  are  many  swales  on  hill  farms, 
which  are  usually  boggy,  which  this  year  can  be  made 
productive,  if  broken  up  and  worked  down  well  before  the 
present  moisture  evaporates. 

The  same  sort  of  land  indicated  for  stock  feed  is  usually 
also  available  for  staple  vegetables  for  family  use.  The 
river  bottoms  and  reclaimed  tule  areas  will  no  doubt  bring 
to  the  market  Immense  weights  of  vegetables  this  year, 
and  will  amply  make  up  for  the  loss  on  higher  lands  which 
may  fail  this  year.  It  is  some  consolation  then  that 
though  the  year  be  dull  and  dry,  good  wholesome  food 
articles  will  not  be  high,  though  they  will  probably  well 
pay  those  who  have  suitable  land.  But  the  thrifty  farmer 
who  may  have  a  short  income  this  year  will  not  wait  to 
buy  such  things  if  he  has  any  land  upon  which  he  can 
produce  enough  for  his  own  use  and  a  surplus  to  meet  his 
store  bill.  By  making  a  start  as  soon  as  possible  now,  he 
can  get  large  weight  of  potatoes,  cabbage,  beans,  tomatoes, 
beets,  squash,  carrots,  etc.,  providing  he  can  save  the  nat- 
ural moisture  by  good  cultivation,  or  can  bring  water 
artificially  even  to  a  comparatively  small  area. 

In  such  undertakings  do  not  cover  too  much  ground. 
The  crops  will  flag  and  fail  even  on  moist  ground  if  not 
most  diligently  and  thoroughly  cultivated,  and  if  the  sup- 
ply of  irrigation  water  is  less  than  the  needs  of  the  tract 
little  but  disappointment  will  be  realixed.  Make  careful 
calculations  as  to  the  amount  of  work  and  water  you  can 
give  the  crop,  and  then  make  the  area  a  little  smaller  than 
your  estimate  indicates.  Good  work  is  best  of  all  in  a  dry 
year,  and  bad  or  shiftless  work  is  most  destructive. 

Let  us  proceed  with  these  subjects  forthwith  while  there 
is  still  time  to  help  each  other  by  contributions  from  ex- 
perience. And  while  we  are  doing  this  we  shall  all  learn 
something  which  will  be  useful  in  other  years  than  dry 
years.  The  whole  drift  of  agricultural  opinion  and  prac- 
tice is  toward  irrigation.  Even  the  short  summer  drouths 
of  the  East  are  too  long  and  grievous  to  please  progressive 
farmers,  and  summer  use  of  water  from  other  sources  than 
directly  from  the  clouds  is  now  being  planned  for  as  never 
before  imagined.  If  we  get  some  good  lessons  for  a  dry 
year  in  1894,  they  will  be  found  to  be  lessons  for  all  our 
farming  lives. 

The  State  Fruit  Exchange. 

Manager  Adams,  of  the  State  Exchange,  who  has  been 
spending  some  weeks  in  the  Fresno  raisin  district,  will 
hereafter  be  at  his  desk  at  the  rooms  of  the  State  Board  of 
Horticulture,  except  when  oalled  to  the  country  to  address 
meetings  of  fruit-growers.  It  is  desired  that  those  in- 
terested in  co-operation  in  every  neighborhood  should 
agitate  the  subject  and  communicate  with  Mr.  Adams  at 
220  Sutter  St.,  who  will  arrange  to  address  the  fruit- 
growers wherever  the  interest  is  such  as  to  ensure  a  good 
attendance.  Mr.  Adams  and  Col.  Hersey  are  so  much  in 
demand  for  these  occasions  that  to  get  proper  results  for 
their  work  it  is  highly  important  that  the  meetings  be 
widely  advertised  in  advance  and  the  fruit-growers  got 
out  to  hear  them. 

Mr.  Adams  is  now  engaged  in  preparing  to  issue  a 
weekly  bulletin  similar  to  those  issued  by  the  Santa  Clara 
County  Exchange  last  year.  To  comply  with  the  postal 
laws,  which  require  all  publications  to  have  a  regular  date 
of  issue  and  a  regular  subscription  price  if  they  are  to  be 
mailed  as  second-class  matter,  it  is  proposed  to  make  it  a 
regular  weekly  publication,  with  a  moderate  subscription 
price,  say  $1  per  annum — a  matter,  however,  which  has 
not  been  decided. 

The  directors  of  the  Exchange  are  very  earnest  in  their 
determination  to  discharge  the  trust  committed  to  them  to 
its  fullest  extent,  but  they  propose  to  do  one  thing  at  a 
time  and  do  that  thoroughly,  adding  other  features  as 
funds  accumulate.  At  present  the  pressing  work  seems  to 
be  the  organization  and  giving  out  information. 

Prof.  Smith,  Chief  of  the  Horticulture  and  Agricul- 
ture building,  has  now  completed  the  arrangement  of  the 
exhibit  of  fruit  models  loaned  to  the  Midwinter  Fair  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington,  and  should 
be  seen  by  all  fruit-growers  of  this  coast.  It  is  the  most  ex- 
pensive and  comprehensive  exhibit  ever  made  on  this  coast. 
Ike  cost  of  these  models,  which  were  formed  by  the  best 
artists  that  could  be  procured  in  this  country,  is  over 
$8000.  Each  sample  of  fruit  was  taken  with  the  greatest 
of  care,  and  is  the  perfect  representative  of  the  class  of 
fruit  shown.  The  exhibit  is  in  the  gallery  of  the  Horti- 
cultural building. 
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From  an  Independent  Standpoint. 

The  Industrial  Army  is  assuming  large  proportions  and 
is  becoming  a  serious  problem.   Its  divisions  now  number 
at  least  a  dozen,  each  from  one  hundred  to  twelve  hundred 
strong,  and  all  moving  eastward.   Ooxey's  original  divis- 
ion is  still  marching  slowly  on  foot  through  Western 
Pennsylvania,  gaining  recruits  as  it  goes.   The  Pacific 
Coast  divisions  travel  by  rail,  the  Los  Angeles  company 
having  gotten  as  far  as  St.  Louis,  while  the  San  Francisco 
company  is  at  Ogden,  in  Utah.    Wherever  a  division  ap- 
pears the  public  provides  for  it  liberally,  but  it  is  with  the 
idea  of  helping  it  to  go  on  and  away.   It  is  deemed 
cheaper  and  wiser  to  feed  and  speed  the  "  Oommonweal " 
guests  than  to  harbor  them.    In  this  spirit  the  people  of 
Oakland  received  the  San  Francisco  army  graciously  and 
generously  last  Thursday,  but  on  Friday  the  police  drove 
them  out  of  town.   The  reception  at  Sacramento  was 
similar  and  the  departure  was  much  the  same.  The 
division  having  traveled  the  whole  length  of  the  Central 
Pacific  system  is  now  at  Ogden,  where  it  is  appealing, 
thus  far  in  vain,  to  be  hauled  eastward  over  the  line  of  the 
Union  Pacific.  Great  indignation  against  the  Central  Pacific 
people  has  been  stirred  up  at  Ogden.   In  a  suit  hurriedly 
brought  by  the  Governor  the  railroad  company  has  been 
adjudged  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  in  bringing  the  men 
into  the  Territory,  and  has  been  directed  to  return  them 
from  whence  they  came,  or  at  least  beyond  the  western 
boundary  of  Utah.   This  the  railroad  company  refuses  to 
do.    In  this  situation  one  of  two  things  will  happen, 
namely,  either  the  Union  Pacific  will  relent  and  haul  the 
men  on  eastward  or  the  Utah  authorities  will  seize 
Central  Pacific  cars  and  send  the  men  back  west.    It  is 
probable  that  some  arrangement  will  be  made  with  the 
Union  Pacific.   To  haul  the  army  back  to  the  Utah  line 
would  be  to  turn  them  out  to  starve;  and  this,  of  course, 
will  not  be  done. 

There  are  now  not  less  than  thirty  thousand  men  en 
gaged  in  this  absurd  movement,  and  an  equal  number  are 
organized  in  squads  waiting  to  join  the  advancing  col 
umns.  Of  this  host  many  are  mere  vagabonds,  but  the 
greater  number  are  men  who  would  work  if  they  could  find 
work  to  do.  They  have  joined  the  Coxey  army,  not  through 
any  conscious  sympathy  with  its  political  purposes,  but 
because  they  have  nothing  better  to  do.  The  spectacle 
of  a  movement,  organized  and  promoted  as  this  is,  is  not  a 
pleasing  one;  and  it  certainly  is  not  a  profitable  one.  It 
is  a  thing  which  will  degrade  not  only  the  men  engaged 
in  it,  but  to  some  extent  the  whole  body  of  American 
labor.  As  an  object  lesson  to  the  young  it  is  a  painful 
and  injurious  thing.  It  ought  to  be  stopped;  and,  we  be 
lieve,  the  Government  ought  to  stop  it — not  with  Gatling 
guns,  as  some  suggest,  nor  with  policemen's  clubs,  but  in 
an  orderly  and  charitable  way.  This  could  be  done  by 
providing  work  in  road  making,  or  some  other  form  of 
public  advantage,  at  a  nominal  wage  of  forty  or  fifty  cents 
per  day.  This  would  enable  men  to  live  until  they  could 
find  better  work  at  normal  prices;  it  would  not  degrade 
labor  by  putting  a  premium  on  idleness;  it  would  lift  from 
private  benevolence  a  burden  of  charity  which  it  has 
borne  long  enough.  During  the  past  six  months  San 
Francisco  contributed  upwards  of  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars  to  feed  the  men  who  are  now  at  Ogden;  and  other 
communities  all  over  the  country  have  been  equally  gen- 
erous. The  burden  has  become  too  great-  in  spite  of  all 
their  efforts  we  see  this  disgraceful  and  degrading  spec 
tacle  of  the  Coxey  movement.  It  is  time  for  the  public  in 
its  organized  character  to  take  up  the  burden. 

It  will  be  objected  that  this  proposition  is  "  socialistic  " 
in  its  tendency.  Well,  suppose  it  be  all  this,  then  what 
of  it?  Almshouses  are  socialistic,  asylums  for  the  insane 
are  socialistic,  the  Protective  tariff  which  most  of  us  so 
eagerly  support  is  socialistic,  our  system  of  free  public  in- 
struction is  in  a  sense  socialistic  and  even  government  by 
the  people  is  socialistic.  For  one,  the  Bubal  has  no  fear 
of  socialism  in  the  form  of  assisting  homeless  and  starving 
men  to  earn  the  means  of  life.  It  would  be  easy  to  turn 
such  a  scheme  into  mischief  by  paying  too  high  wages  or 
by  making  the  work  easy  and  a  harbor  for  the  indolent 
and  the  vicious;  but  this  is  not  the  plan  in  view.  Let  the 
wage  rate  cover  bare  subsistence;  let  good  work  be  re 
quired.  This  would  cost  less  than  private  benevolence;  it 
would  distribute  the  burden  equitably  and  it  would  put  a 
stop  to  private  beggary,  which  is  so  often  an  injustice  to 
him  who  gives  and  an  injury  to  him  who  takes. 


There  has  been  a  series  of  events  in  the  coke  districts  of 
western  Pennsylvania  during  the  past  week,  in  some  re 
spects  similar  to  the  troubles  at  Homestead  two  years  ago. 
Some  weeks  back  the  furnace  owners  made  a  heavy  cut  in 
the  rates  of  wages,  and  when  the  men  struck,  put  new 
men  in  their  places.  The  strikers  attempted  to  persuade 
the  new  men  to  leave  the  work,  and  failing  in  this,  forci 


bly  drove  them  from  it.  A  series  of  fights  culminated  last 
week  in  something  very  like  a  battle  between  the  strikers 
on  one  side  and  the  new  workmen  aided  by  guards  on  the 
other  side.  The  fight  did  not  reach  a  finish,  for  the  gen- 
eral manager  of  one  of  the  coke  companies  was  among  the 
first  killed;  and  this  made  such  consternation  on  both  sides 
that  activities  ceased,  the  strikers  slinking  away.  Since 
then  the  advantage  has  been  wholly  with  the  new  men  as 
against  the  strikers,  though  there  is  rarely  a  day  when  the 
dead  bodies  of  from  three  to  ten  of  the  new  workmen — or 
"scabs"  as  the  strikers  call  them — are  not  found  in  out-of- 
the-way  places.  The  criminality  and  wickedness  of  all 
this  is  not  more  to  be  condemned  than  the  false  principle 
out  of  which  it  grows.  This  principle,  asserted  and  prac- 
ticed by  many  of  the  labor  unions,  is  that  the  right  to 
strike  implies  the  right  to  make  striking  effective;  or,  in 
other  words,  that  strikers  not  only  have  a  right  to  quit 
work  when  its  conditions  and  terms  do  not  suit  them  but 
the  further  right  to  prevent  others  from  taking  up  the 
work  so  abandoned.  Such  a  principle  cannot  be  allowed, 
because  it  is  utterly  in  violation  of  the  right  of  new  work- 
men who  may  be  willing  to  accept  the  abandoned  work 
upon  the  conditions  and  terms  rejected  by  the  strikers. 
What  becomes  of  the  individual  right  to  labor  upon  such 
terms  as  may  be  agreed  upon  between  master  and  work- 
man, under  the  theory  of  the  unions  ?  In  this  view  the 
proposition  is  of  course  absolutely  untenable.  In  the  at- 
tempt to  enforce  a  false  principle  it  would  destroy  a  sound 
one  which  lies  at  the  base  of  individual  responsibility  and 
of  manly  character. 

The  right  to  strike  is  an  absolute  right,  as  sound  and  as 
sacred  as  the  rights  of  life  and  liberty;  but  it  is  no  more 
sound  or  sacred  than  the  right  to  labor.  It  is  this  sacred 
right — the  right  to  labor — that  is  violated  when  a  striker 
or  unionist  attempts  by  threats  or  force  to  drive  another 
man  from  work  which  he  has  himself  rejected  or  lost. 


Within  the  past  few  days  a  decision  has  been  rendered 
by  Judge  Caldwell,  in  the  U.  S.  Circuit  Court  at  Omaha, 
definitely  in  line  with  what  is  said  in  the  above  para- 
graph. The  receivers  of  the  Union  Pacific  applied  to  the 
Court  for  an  order  restraining  the  men  from  "  associating 
and  conferring  together  "  with  a  view  to  securing  an  in' 
crease  in  their  wages;  also  to  restrain  them  from  striking 
In  rendering  judgment  the  Court  said: 

A  corroration  is  organized  capital.  It  is  capital  consisting 
of  money  and  property.  Organized  labor  is  organized  capital, 
its  capital  consisting  of  brains  and  muscle.  What  it  is  law 
fal  for  one  to  do  it  is  lawful  for  the  other  to  do.  It  is  lawful 
for  the  stockholders  and  officers  of  a  corporation  to  associate 
and  confer  together  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  wages  of 
its  employes,  or  of  devising  other  means  of  making  its  invest- 
ments profitable.  It  is  equally  lawful  for  organized  labor  to 
associate,  consult  and  confer  with  a  view  to  maintain  or  in- 
crease wages.  Both  act  from  the  promptings  of  enlightened 
selfishness,  and  the  action  of  both  is  lawful  when  no  illegal 
or  criminal  means  are  used  or  threatened. 

This  is  sound  sense  and,  we  cannot  doubt,  sound  law 
It  allows  to  workmen  the  same  right  of  association  and 
conference  and  combination  allowed  to  capital,  limited 
only  by  prohibition  of  illegal  or  criminal  means  or  threats 
If  the  spirit  of  this  judgment  can  be  impressed  upon  the 
employers  and  upon  the  workmen  of  the  country — and  one 
party  needs  it  as  much  as  the  other — it  will  save  repetition 
of  such  bloody  and  demoralizing  events  as  that  at  Home 
stead  in  1892  and  that  in  the  coke  regions  last  week. 

The  most  notable  speech,  in  a  purely  political  sense, 
made  in  the  Senate  during  the  present  administration,  was 
delivered  on  Monday  by  Senator  Hill  of  New  York.  Hill 
is  a  Democrat  and  the  friend  of  Tammany,  and  he  com- 
bines political  and  personal  enmity  againBt  Mr.  Cleveland. 
While  nominally  on  the  question  of  the  Tariff,  Senator 
Hill's  speech  was  an  all-round  attack  on  the  administra- 
tion. Against  Mr.  Cleveland  it  was  charged  that  he  had 
been  false  to  his  party  in  putting  a  Republican  (Gresham) 
in  charge  of  the  State  Department.  The  Hawaiian  policy 
he  declared  to  be  a  stupendous  blunder.  Coming  down  to 
the  tariff,  he  declared  the  Wilson  bill  undemocratic,  both 
in  principle  and  make-up.  The  income-tax  clause  he  de- 
nounced as  "  unnecessary,  ill-timed  and  mischievous,  sud- 
denly sprung  upon  the  country  in  the  hour  of  its  distress, 
undemocratic  in  its  nature  and  socialistic  in  its  tenden- 
cies." Against  it,  he  eaid,  he  uttered  the  protest  of  New 
York.  He  would  not,  he  declared,  vote  for  the  tariff  bill 
with  the  income  scheme  attached  to  it.  Referring  to  the 
general  features  of  the  Wilson  measure,  he  said  that  they 
were  framed  in  disregard  of  the  prostration  of  industry; 
and  in  a  spirit  which  should  have  no  place  in  the  legisla- 
tion of  the  country  at  such  a  time. 

The  significance  of  this  speech  lies  wholly  in  its  polit- 
ical suggestions,  It  is  the  beginning  of  war  against 
Cleveland  on  the  part  of  old  party  liners  of  the  New  York 
type  who  resent  the  ascendancy  of  the  Mugwumps  in  Mr. 
Cleveland's  councils.  That  Hill  should  break  out  against 
Cleveland  was  expected,  but  it  has  been  the  general  ex- 
pectation that  it  would  take  the  form  of  a  combination 


with  the  opponents  of  the  President's  financial  policy.  On 
this  question  he  stands  ground  with  the  President  and 
gives  the  Populist  movement  some  hard  slaps  which  will 
make  it  impossible  for  him  to  work  in  combination  with 
the  Southern  and  Western  Democrats,  who  are  ardent  in 
support  of  the  income  tax  and  equally  ardent  in  support 
of  free  silver  coinage.  Mr.  Hill  has  chosen  deliberately 
between  the  friendship  of  the  Southern  and  Western  ele- 
ment of  the  party  and  the  support  of  his  own  State,  deem- 
ing it  wiser  evidently  to  keep  his  fences  at  home  in  good 
condition  than  to  increase  his  popularity  abroad.  It  is, 
perhaps,  too  well  understood  to  need  explanation  that  Mr. 
Hill  is  purely  a  machine  politician  and  that  he  never 
holds  or  expresses  an  opinion  excepting  from  motives  of 
policy. 

The  Republicans  are,  of  course,  greatly  pleased  with 
Hill's  speech  because  of  its  pledge  against  the  Wilson 
bill.  Hill  always  speaks  for  his  colleague  (Murphy)  as 
well  as  for  himself;  and  two  Democratic  votes  against  the 
measure  is  deemed  a  good  beginning  of  the  campaign. 


The  Raisin  Situation. 


To  the  Editor: — Replying  to  your  request  for  a  re- 
view of  the  raisin  prospect  from  my  standpoint,  after  some 
weeks  of  study,  I  will  write  frankly  how  it  appears  to  m-, 
promising  that,  as  you  know,  I  cannot  approach  the  sub- 
ject from  the  standpoint  of  an  expert.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  more  raisins  are  produced  than  can  be  sold  at  prices 
remunerative  to  to  the  majority.  It  is  not  popular  to  say 
there  is  over  production,  especially  as  a  large  acreage  is  not 
in  full  bearing.  Most  people  here  prefer  to  think,  not  that 
too  many  raisins  are  produced,  but  that  there  are  not 
enough  eaten.  It  is  true,  at  any  rate,  that  there  are  raisins 
now  here,  and  in  store  East,  whose  owners  wish  to  sell  and 
cannot  do  so.  It  is  also  true  that  the  prices  realized  for 
those  thus  far  sold  have,  in  some  cases,  been  less  than  the 
cost  of  labor  expended  upon  them,  and  in  no  case,  I  pre- 
sume, has  any  return  been  received  in  the  way  of  interest 
on  the  Investment,  or  any  progress  been  made  from  sales 
of  raisins  toward  paying  off  mortgage  indebtedness.  Of 
course  I  do  not  know  these  things,  but  the  situation  is  what 
I  gather  from  conversation  with  scores  of  growers,  and 
from  their  remarks  at  the  many  meetings  I  have  attended. 
It  Is,  of  course,  not  a  year  for  money  malting  in  any  branch 
of  industry,  and  the  great  stringency  which  certainly  exists 
in  the  raisin  district  Is  doubtless  in  part  due  to  large  mort- 
gage indebtedness,  carried  at  high  interest,  on  land  pur- 
chased in  the  expectation  of  getting  five  or  six  cents  for 
raisins  in  the  sweat  box  forever. 

While  this  condition  is  unquestionably  due  in  large  part 
to  bad  judgment  on  the  part  of  growers  in  supposing  that 
any  agricultural  investment  could  long  continue  to  yield 
the  returns  realized  by  raisin  growers  there  for  some  years, 
and  In  incurring  indebtedness  on  that  basis,  the  people  are 
none  the  less  deserving  of  sympathy.  If  mankind  were 
alike  in  judgment,  means  of  information  and  strength, 
there  would  be  little  pecuniary  trouble. 

The  question  of  overproduction  is  bard  to  settle.  The 
best  evidence  I  know  of  is  the  action  of  dealers.  When 
the  natural  demand  for  any  commidity  is  not  less  than 
the  supply  speculative  buyers  are  always  in  the  field  to 
take  all  offerings,  seeking  the  goods  even  to  the  doors  of 
the  producer.  There  is  a  market  at  home  and  It  costs 
nothing  to  sell  at  living  prices.  When  the  supply  out- 
runs the  demand,  buyers  become  few  and  wary,  and  the 
pressure  to  sell  induces  consignments,  and  when  those 
have  once  begun  all  buying  from  first  hands  ceases,  the 
producers  engage  in  a  scramble  of  consignments  and  a 
general  slaughter  ensues.  This  is  unquestionably  the 
present  condition  of  the  raisin  trade,  and  would  unques- 
tionably show  overproduction  were  not  nearly  all  com- 
modities in  pretty  much  the  same  condition.  Toe  worst 
thing  about  the  raisin  trade  is  that  this  condition  of 
things  began  In  1892,  when  the  country  was  prosperous 
and  the  ou'put  less  than  the  past  season,  which  in  turn 
was  less  than  is  expected  the  coming  year.  By  this  year, 
or  189$  at  latest,  the  maximum  raisin  crop  is  expected,  as 
planting  ceased  two  or  three  years  since,  and  enough 
vines  are  being  taken  out  to  offset  the  increasing  age  of 
those  remaining.  Some  grapes  have  not  been  picked  at 
all  this  year,  except  by  the  hogs,  which  would  be  very 
largely  used  as  harvesters,  especially  (or  the  second  crop, 
if  it  were  not  for  lack  of  proper  fencing.  A  few  have 
turned  in  hogs  and  herded  them,  and  a  good  many  of  the 
Inferior  raisins  are  being  used  for  hog  feed. 

There  is  a  great  difference  in  the  land.  The  best  dark 
sediment  sub  irrigated  land  will  yield  a  living,  I  am  told, 
and  perhaps  a  fair  Interest  on  a  reasonable  valuation,  at 
two  cents  per  pound,  while  some  other  vineyards  might 
starve  their  owners  at  3^  cents.  There  is  In  the  counties 
south  of  here  much  land  of  this  best  quality  not  occupied 
by  fruit.  If  the  demand  is  not  largely  increased  and  it  is 
found  that  raisins  enough  can  be  produced  on  the  still 
unoccupied  lands  of  this  quality  to  supply  the  demand,  it 
would  seem  there  was  danger  that  the  most  productive 
lands  would  ultimately  be  devoted  to  this  crop  and  starve 
the  owners  of  the  lighter  lands  out.  Happily,  at  present 
there  is  no  movement  that  way,  and  it  is  the  general 
opinion  that  by  prudent  and  concerted  action  the  crop  of 
the  existing  vineyards  can  be  maiketed  at  living  rates. 
No  more  bonanzas  are  expected  in  the  raisin  business. 

I  must  not  be  understood  as  a  calamity  howler,  but  as 
reporting  the  facts  as  I  find  them.  I  do  not  find  that  the 
raisin  or  any  other  fruit  industry  is  gone  to  the  dogs,  but  I 
do  find  that  many  individuals  who  engaged  in  the  business 
with  small  capital  and  unreasonable  expectations  are 
headed  that  way.  I  believe  that  prudent  co-operation  will 
save  many  who  would  otherwise  go,  and  enable  others  who 
would  otherwise  lose  all  to  save  part.    But  I  do  not  believe 
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that  co  operation  or  anything  else  will  enable  'the  raisin 
business  to  pay  interest  on  land  bought  at  boom  prices.  As 
a  test  I  spent  one  or  two  days  getting  stock  for  the  State 
Exchange  from  growers  having  from  20  to  80  acres,  all  of 
whom  believe  In  the  Exchange  and  wish  to  help  it.  In  the 
older  colonies,  where  land  was  bonght  at  from  $30  to  $50 
per  acre,  and  the  improvements  modest,  the  majority  that 
we  called  on  were  able  to  subscribe  moderately,  but 
enough,  and  pay  the  required  25  per  cent  then  and  there; 
but  In  some  newer  districts,  where  land  was  bought  at 
from  $100  to  $200  per  acre  and  largely  mortgaged,  while  I 
found  the  disposition  to  help  even  greater,  I  also  found  cash 
for  ready  payment  almost  absent.  The  people  of  course 
were  exactly  alike.  Hence  I  conclude  that  those  who  are 
able  to  consider  their  raw  land  worth  say  $50  per  acre  are 
as  well  off  as  other  agriculturists  this  year,  while  those  who 
by  reason  of  mortgages  are  compelled  practically  to  yet 
buy  the  land  at  the  boom  prices  are  in  distress.  These  are 
the  facts  as  nearly  as  I  can  find  them.  Those  who  have 
land  to  sell  will  not  like  to  have  them  published,  and  may 
dispute  them;  those  who  contemplate  buying  ought  to 
know  them;  so,  I  think,  ought  those  who  are  wearing  out 
their  lives  in  hopeless  struggle,  and  there  are  some  such. 
If  the  exact  truth  Is  not  known,  I  think  the  danger  is  that 
the  reaction  will  be  even  more  unreasonable  than  the 
boom,  and  that  those  compelled  to  sell  will  be  unable  to 
get  even  actual  values.  The  raisin  interest  will  always  be 
an  important  one;  vineyards  will  always  be  changing  hands, 
as  it  is  extremely  desirable  to  all  parties  to  know  what  is  a 
fair  price  to  ask  and  pay.  I  think  the  danger  just  now  is 
that  vineyards  will  have  to  be  sold  as  much  below  their 
real  value  as  they  formerly  brought  above  It. 

The  depressed  condition  of  the  market  during  the  past 
two  years  has,  as  is  well  known,  induced  a  strong  disposi- 
tion toward  co-operation  among  the  growers.  The  first 
aims  in  this  direction  were  exceedingly  ambitious,  being 
nothing  less  than  a  straight  combine  among  growers  to  in- 
sist on  a  fixed  price  for  raisins  in  the  sweat-box.  This 
failed,  as  all  such  attempts  must  fail.  Indeed,  dealers 
mostly  refused  to  buy  raisins  at  all  for  packing,  but  would 
only  receive  to  pack  and  sell  for  account  of  the  growers. 
Last  year  the  growers  were  somewhat  more  moderate,  not 
insisting  on  sales  in  the  sweat-box,  but  Individuals  and 
commission  packers  united  in  an  agreement  to  sell  only  at 
certain  fixed  prices,  which  promptly  went  to  pieces,  as  all 
co-operation  based  on  mere  compacts  must.  All  growers 
and  dealers  insist  that  everybody  else  broke  the  agreement 
first,  but  it  appears  to  have  been  neck  and  neck. 

This  year  for  the  first  time  the  largest  growers  have 
taken  an  interest  in  co-operative  work.  Those  who  are  in 
debt  are  beginning  to  suffer  with  their  weaker  brethren. 
These  growers,  however,  being  entirely  new  to  co-opera- 
tion, were  entirely  ignorant  of  the  possibilities  in  that  direc- 
tion, and  yet  by  their  influence  have  been  able  to  dominate 
the  movement.  The  measures  which  they  have  favored,  if 
carried  out,  would  be  effective,  but  they  have  either  re- 
quired money  from  growers  which  growers  did  not  have  or 
proposed  to  pay  for  the  use  of  money  an  enormous  price 
under  contracts  running  for  a  term  of  years,  and  which 
any  one  who  had  actually  worked  among  small  growers  for 
such  purposes  would  know  would  not  be  signed. 

The  simple  and  economical  methods  of  organization 
which  the  State  Exchange  has  adopted  are  now  universally 
favored,  I  think,  by  those  who  understand  them;  and  if  the 
work  of  the  Exchange  had  not  been  crossed  by  other  plans 
involving  an  assurance  of  private  profit  to  individuals  who 
are  not  growers,  an  organization  which  would  have  accom- 
plished all  that  can  be  reached  at  the  first  step  would  be 
well  under  way.  But  the  people  are  impatient  and  are 
easily  led  to  consider  plans  which  propose  to  remedy  every- 
thing at  the  first  bound  and  restore  prosperity  at  once, 
which  is  impossible.  The  Exchange  in  its  work  there  has 
been  patient  and  stood  ready  to  be  helpful  in  promoting  any 
plan  which  the  people  believed  In  and  which  did  not  contra- 
vene our  fundamental  principles  that  the  growers  should 
control  their  own  business  and  reach  out  for  financial  inde- 
pendence of  dealers.  One  by  one  the  proposed  panaceas 
have  been  found  unworkable,  and  the  simple  plan  of  local 
organization  in  connection  with  the  State  Exchange,  as  a 
preparation  for  more  effectual  work  when  experience  has 
shown  them  how,  is  coming  to  be  understood  as  the  only 
thing  possible.  The  people  there  have  certainly  been  edu- 
cating themselves  faithfully,  and  I  am  satisfied  will  finally 
learn  to  work  together.  Outside  of  Fresno  county  the 
sentiment  is  all  in  favor  of  firm  local  organization  in  con- 
nection with  the  State  Exchange,  and  the  work  is  pro- 
gressing as  fast  as  the  active  persons  in  the  different 
neighborhoods  get  such  knowledge  of  details  as  enables 
them  to  move.  In  Fresno  county  the  people,  of  course, 
are  the  same  as  elsewhere,  but  have  been  so  bedevilled  by 
conflicting  propositions,  all  promising  immediate  pr  s- 
perity,  that  they  have  become  wholly  unable  to  dis- 
entangle them  or  know  which  is  which.  Fresno  is  a  noble 
county  and  will  come  out  all  right. 

One  of  the  pleasant  meetings  I  have  attended  was  at 
Orosi,  In  the  "  Smith  mountain  country"  in  Tulare  county, 
where  there  Is  as  Intelligent  a  community  as  one  would 
wish  to  see,  settled  upon  a  delta  of  as  rich  land  as  there  is 
in  the  State.  They  are  alive  to  co-operation  and  desired 
me  to  remember  them,  as  I  had  opportunity,  to  the  Rural 
Press,  which  they  swear  by.  I  am  delighted  to  comply 
with  their  request.  Edward  F.  Adams. 

Poisoned  Figs  for  Bad-Eating  Birds. 

To  the  Editor: — The  most  effectual  remedy  against 
birds  that  eat  fruit  buds  is  to  take  dried  figs,  cut  them  in 
two  pieces  lengthwise,  and  on  the  seed  dust  strychnine. 
Then  hang  the  figs  thus  poisoned  about  in  your  trees. 
This  is  the  most  effectual  remedy,  if  properly  done,  I  have 
ever  seen  used.  C.  J.  Berry. 

Vlsalla.   

American  cotton-seed  does  not  succeed  in  the  ex- 
periments conducted  in  India  under  government  auspices. 
They  propose  now  to  experiment  with  seed  from  other  re- 
gions of  the  earth. 


Rainfall  and  Temperature. 

The  following  data  for  the  weekending  5  a.m.  Wed 
nesday,  April  11,  1894,  are  from  official  sources,  and  are 
furnished  by  the  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau  expressly  for  the 
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Crop  Condition  and  Outlook. 


Reports  from  Nearly  All  Counties. 

Following  is  a  synopsis  of  the  crop  bulletin  for  the  past 
week  received  by  Director  Barwick,  of  the  State  Weather 
Service,  from  voluntary  observers  : 

The  average  temperature  during  the  week  ending  April 
9th  was,  for  San  Francisco,  56*;  Eureka,  50°;  Red  Bluff, 
640;  Sacramento,  640;  Fresno,  68°;  Los  Angeles,  58*,  and 
San  Diego,  56°.  As  compared  with  the  normal  temper- 
atures there  was  an  excess  of  heat  at  San  Francisco  of  1°, 
Eureka  1°,  Red  Bluff  50,  Sacramento  6°,  and  Fresno  8°, 
while  south  of  Tehachapi,  in  southern  California,  there  was 
a  deficiency  of  heat  at  Los  Angeles  of  l°  and  San  Diego  2°. 
This  excess  of  heat  in  the  great  valleys  of  the  Sacramento 
and  San  Joaquin  has  rapidly  advanced  the  growth  of  fruits, 
but  with  the  constant  north  winds  there  has  been  a  bad 
effect  on  the  cereal  crops.  Early-sown  and  summer-fallowed 
grain  stands  the  drouth  much  better  than  the  la'.e  and  the 
winter-sown  grain.  This  dry  weather  will  allow  the  low, 
tule-land  farmer  to  get  in  grain  or  other  products  that 
otherwise  would  be  left  uncultivated  were  rain  of  any  great 
amount  to  be  precipitated.  The  present  prospects  and  out- 
look are  certainly  bad  for  the  grain  yield. 

Siskiyou  (Yreka)— Fall-sown  grain  doing  well;  farmers  seeding; 
highest  and  lowest  temperatures,  76  and  25  deg. 

Butte  (Gridle))— Peaches,  almonds,  pears  and  other  fruit  looking 
wi  ll.  Apricots  injured  by  the  March  frosts.  Dry  weather  has  not 
injured  the  grain  prospects,  but  if  the  northers  continue  and  the  rains 
keep  off  there  is  a  likelihood  of  short  crop  of  grain.  Highest  and 
lowest  temperatures,  81  and  46  deg.,  with  .01  of  an  inch  of  rain  on 
the  6th. 

Shasta  (Anderson) — Too  much  north  wind;  lack  of  rain  makes 
orchard  work  slow;  ground  quite  dry  and  hard  on  top.  Nothing 
suffering  up  tbis  way;  grain  can  stand  the  dry  weather  for  some  time 
yet.  The  fruit  crop  promises  to  be  a  large  one.  Highest  and  lowest 
temperatures,  76  and  40  deg. 

Tehama  (Red  B  uff)— Grain  in  fine  condition.  Fruits  of  every 
description  never  were  so  thrifty.  In  the  lower  part  of  the  county 
rain  is  needed.    Highest  and  lowest  temperatures,  79  and  44  deg. 

Sutter  (West  Butte) — Wheat  and  barley  on  summer-fall  .wed 
land  looks  fairly  well;  late  winter-sown  poorly.  Orange  and  apricots 
unusually  full  of  blossoms.  Highest  and  lowest  temperatures,  73  and 
50  deg.  (Yuba  City) — Early-sown  and  summer-fallow  grain  re- 
sisting the  dtouth  very  well;  late-sown  showing  bad  effects.  No  in- 
jury to  fruit  as  yet.  Our  county  resists  drouth  well,  but  are  unable 
to  state  the  effect  of  no  more  rain,  as  no  season  like  this  has  been  re- 
corded since  the  fruit  interests  assumed  such  large  proportions. 
Early  vegetables  are  suffering;  berries  all  right.  Rain  will  not  be  of 
much  benefit  unless  it  comes  soon. 

Yuba  (Wheatland) — Grain  looks  well  and  promises  a  good  yield, 
especially  summer-fallowed.  North  winds  baking  the  surface  of  the 
ground;  a  good  rain  would  be  beneficial.  Cherries  and  apricots 
promise  a  heavy  yield.  Hops  are  making  vigorous  growth  and  are 
earlier  than  last  season.  Highest  aud  lowest  temperatures,  83  and 
4a  deg. 

Amador  (Oleta)  —Fruit  and  nut  trees  well  set  and  uninjured; 
summer-fallow  grain  doing  well;  winter-sown  not  so  good.  All 
crops  need  rain. 

Placer  (Auburn)  —Fruit  crop,  excepting  apricots,  promises  a  large 
yield.  The  grain  crop  in  lower  end  of  county  will  be  excellent;  a 
fair  yield  without  rain,  but  a  much  better  one  if  rain  comes  soon. 

El  Dorado  (Georgetown)— Fruits  looking  well;  unless  late  frosts 
make  their  appearance  our  foothill  fruit  yield  will  be  large.  Rain 
badly  needed  for  grain  and  garden  stuff. 

Sacramento  (Folsom) — The  fruit  crop  will  be  a  large  one. 
Apricots  will  be  a  large  yield.  All  early  fruit  will  be  large  crop. 
(Walnut  Creek)— Very  dry;  much  need  of  rain;  fruit  advancing  rap- 
idly. 

Alameda  (Niles)— Late-sown  grain  very  backward;  hay  crop  will 
be  short;  apricots  and  peaches  full  crop;  almonds  too  soon  for  pre- 
diction. Late  frosts  in  March  near  Pleasanton  killed  the  crop  of 
almonds.  Cherries  in  full  bloom;  ground  crusted  badly  and  very 
difficult  to  work. 

Humboldt  (Eureka). — Season  backward.  Ground  yet  too  wet  in 
places.  Prospects  never  brighter  for  fruit  and  grain.  Cold  weather 
in  February  and  March  kept  back  the  bloom  on  fruit  trees  till  now. 
Damage  from  frost  is  over.  Feed  good  and  plentiful.  Rainfall  for 
season  50  inches. 

Mendocino  (Covelo). — Rainfall  to  date  43.66  inches.  On  ac- 
count of  excessive  rains,  grain  is  now  being  sown  that  should  have 
been  sown  earlier.  Early-sown  grain  injured  by  the  wet,  that  on 
high  ground  is  looking  well.  (Ukiab).— Vegetation  has  come  for- 
ward rapidly,  but  there  is  beginning  to  be  felt  a  want  of  rain,  on  ac- 
count of  surface  drying  up  too  fast  for  good  of  the  crops.  Fruit  trees 
generally  in  bloom,  but  not  so  early  as  usual.  Highest  and  lowest 
temperatures  74  and  35. 

Lake  (Upper  Lake).— Rain  is  needed  very  much,  as  orchards, 
vineyards  and  summer  fallow  are  too  bard  to  plow.  Pastures  are 
looking  well,  but  are  not  making  the  growth  they  should.  Highest 
and  lowest  temperatures  79  and  39. 

Sonoma  (Forestvillf).— Grass  backward  and  feed  short.  Early- 
sown  grain  looking  well.  Alfalfa  making  rapid  growth.  Present 
prospects  indicate  a  heavy  fruit  crop.  Highest  and  lowest  tempera- 
tures 76  and  40.    (Bennett  Valley).— Orchards  in  bloom  and  the 


promise  for  fruit  is  good.  (Sonoma). — The  warm  weather  is  benefi- 
cial to  all  crops.  Hay,  grain  and  pasturage  in  this  valley  have  a 
good  start  and  a  heavy  yield  is  assured.  An  exceptionally  fine  fruit 
crop  will  be  raised  in  this  valley. 

Napa  (Naps). — Crops  looking  well  in  this  valley.  Grain  growing 
fast,  but  would  be  much  benefited  by  copious  showers.  Fruit  crop 
promises  to  be  abundant. 

Solano  (Elmira) — No  rain  means  short  crops.  (Dixon). — Indica- 
tions show  that  tbis  county  will  have  the  best  fruit  crop  in  years,  as 
the  March  frosts  did  no  percep'ible  damage  to  fruit. 

Santa  Clara  (San  Jose). — There  has  been  90  per  cent  of  sunshine 
during  the  week,  with  one  cloudy  and  one  foggy  morning.  There 
were  lour  light  frosts,  but  they  did  no  damage  to  crops.  The  sea- 
sonal rainfall  is  very  low  (10.50  inches).  No  crop  is  suffering  for  want 
of  moisture.  Highest  and  lowest  temperatures  75  and  33.  (Mt. 
View)— A  little  rain  would  help  the  crops,  but  they  are  not  greatly  in 
need  of  it  in  the  mountains. 

Monterey  (Gonzil»s).— Rain  is  needed,  and  needed  badly. 

San  Luis  Obispo  (Arroyo  Grande).— Weather  dry,  and  with  two 
days  of  north  wind  has  had  quite  a  bad  effect  on  crops,  and  especi- 
ally on  feed  in  the  hills  and  small  valleys.  Rain  would  save  most  of 
the  crops,  and  a'so  help  feed.  Valley  bean-raisers  are  irrigating  for 
beans.  Fruits  show  a  good  prospect.  Highest  and  lowest  tempera- 
tures 76  and  50. 

San  Benito  (Hollisler). — The  weather  dry  and  warm  throughout 
the  county,  causing  vegetation  of  all  kinds  to  grow  rapidly.  More 
rain  must  fall  to  insure  the  grain  crop.  Hay  and  fruit  crops  are 
reasonably  assured.  Crops  in  this  vicinity  are  not  suffering  to  any 
extent  as  yet,  but  in  the  southern  part  of  the  county  they  are  suffering 
for  want  of  tain.    An  inch  or  more  would  be  of  great  benefit. 

San  Joaquin  (Lod  ).—  Grain  needs  rain.  Fruit  trees  two  weeks 
late  in  blooming.  Almonds,  apricots  and  peaches  full  of  young  fruit. 
Apples  and  pears  shedding  their  bloom.  Grapes  budding.  Pasturage 
short  and  requires  rain.  Ground  too  dry  and  hard  to  put  in  good 
condition  for  melons.  (Bethany).— Warm  weather  with  north  winds 
has  bad  a  bad  effect  upon  the  crops,  and  if  the  present  weather  con- 
tinues two  weeks  there  will  be  no  grain  and  but  very  little  hay. 

Merced  (Los  Banos)  — Seasonal  rains  light.  The  heavy  north 
winds  dried  the  ground  very  much.  Nearly  all  the  grain  outside  of 
the  canals  is  so  stunted  that  rain  would  b:  of  little  or  no  bent  fit. 

Mariposa  (Mariposa)— Grass  and  grapes  need  rain;  both  look 
green  and  fresh.  With  rain  in  ten  days  crop  would  be  an  average; 
grass,  however,  will  be  short.  Fruit  crop  very  promising.  Highest 
and  lowest  temperatures,  74  and  47  deg. 

Fresno  (Fresno) — Wheat  on  west  side  about  gone  and  on  east 
side  of  valley  suffering  from  drouth.  Cut  worms  destroying  almond 
and  peach  buds.  Apricot  buds  killed  by  the  strong  winds  and  frosts 
of  March.  Other  fruits  doing  well.  Highest  and  lowest  temperatures, 
8a  and  41  deg.  (Caruther;) — Winter-sown  wheat  not  yet  affected 
by  the  drouth,  although  rain  is  needed  to  make  good  crop!.  Dry- 
sown  is  almost  a  total  failure;  the  winds  do  a  great  deal  of  harm. 
Highest  and  lowest  temperatures,  80  and  50  deg. 

Madera  (Madera (-Grain  suffering  very  much  for  want  of  rain, 
but  the  fruit  outlook  is  most  excellent. 

TULARE  (Tulare)— The  fruit  crop  in  this  vicinity  is  not  as  much 
injured  as  at  first  supposed.  There  will  be  a  good  deal  of  fruit  on 
the  old  orchards.  (Visalia) — North  winds,  very  dry,  and  all  crops 
are  suffering  for  the  want  of  rain,  the  latter  being  2%  inches 
short  for  this  season.    Highest  temperature,  79  deg. 

Kern  (Tehachipi)  —Cold  spring  has  retarded  all  crops.  Cereals 
are  not  more  than  three  inches  high.  A  large  acreage  sown,  and, 
with  the  usual  spring  rains,  will  bring  them  forward  rapidly.  Fruit 
trees  leafing.  (Rosamond)— Crops  backward.  Trees  and  vines 
doing  well;  never  looked  better  at  this  season  of  the  year  and  setting 
very  full  of  fruit. 

Los  Angeles  (Nee  Nach)— Crops  in  this  section  of  Antelope 
valley  look  well.  Season  two  weeks  later  than  last  year.  One 
copious  rain  this  month  will  insure  good  crops.  Prevailing  north- 
west winds  prevent  scorching.  (Los  Angeles)— Dry  weather  con- 
tinues. Grain  greatly  in  need  of  rain.  Deciduous  fruits  promise 
well.  (Pomona) — Grain  and  hay  crop  bids  fair  to  be  a  total  failure; 
very  little  will  be  worth  anything  even  if  rain  comes  at  once.  Fruit- 
growers are  irrigating  their  citrus  and  other  fruits.  Highest  and 
lowest  temperatures,  88  and  42  deg.  (Colegrove)  —Early-sown  barley 
and  volunteer  barley  and  oats  beginning  to  bead.  Crops  will  be 
light.  Corn,  pumpkins  and  melons  being  planted.  Everything  looks 
fresh  and  green  yet. 

Ventura  (Hneneme)— The  continued  dry  weather  is  not  proving 
very  favorable  for  barley,  and  in  some  places  there  is  but  little  chance 
for  hay. 

Santa  Barbara— The  dry  year,  if  it  lasts,  will  injure  barley  and 
feed;  fruit  trees  will  not  suffer  to  any  great  extent. 

Riverside  (Arlington  Heights)— Rain  has  held  off  so  long  now 
that  the  grain  is  coming  on  very  fast  and  in  many  places  is  heading, 
though  but  a  few  inches  high.  Rain  now  would  help  late-sown  grain, 
but  on  those  ranches  depending  on  rain  for  a  crop  the  prospect  is 
very  poor.  All  our  orange  and  lemon  trees  are  in  a  good  condition 
of  vigorous  growth;  irrigation  necessary  this  year  earlier  than  usual. 
(Winchester)— Unless  this  section  is  favored  with  a  soaking  rain 
within  the  next  two  weeks  the  growing  grain  will  be  badly  injured 
and  the  crop  a  very  short  one. 

San  Bernardino  (Chino)— Average  temperature  59  deg.  Foggy 
mornings,  followed  by  clear  days  and  some  clouds,  gave  hopes  of 
rain,  but  none  has  fallen.  Barley  will  be  a  very  short  crop,  in  many 
places  not  more  than  one-half  on  account  of  the  drouth.  Sugar  beets 
on  the  upland  will  suffer  if  rain  does  not  come  soon. 

San  Diego  (Escondido)— The  grain  crops  are  still  in  a  flourishing 
condition. 

Faster  Frnit  Trains  Promised. 

G.  W.  Luce,  general  freight  agent  of  the  Union  Pacific, 
said  to  a  reporter  on  April  7th  that  the  improved  fruit-train 
service,  so  greatly  desired  by  the  California  growers  and 
shippers,  has  been  practically  decided  upon. 

"Fruit  trains  will  be  run  this  season  in  120  hours,  or  five 
days,  from  Sacramento  to  Chicago,''  was  the  gratifying  as- 
surance. "  That  will  be  the  schedule  time,  and  we  shall 
make  no  discrimination  between  ventilator  cars  and  the 
heavier  refrigerator  cars.  Our  expectation  is  that  the  im- 
proved service  will,  to  a  great  extent,  dispense  with  the  use 
of  refrigeration.  This  is  the  Union  Pacific's  position  In 
the  matter. 

"  It  would  be  much  better  for  all  concerned  if  the  fruit 
could  be  laid  down  in  Chicago  without  refrigeration.  After 
it  has  been  on  ice  it  does  not  keep  well  when  exposed  to 
the  heat. 

"The  fruit-growers  are  sensible  in  saying  they  need 
faster  service  rather  than  reduced  rates  of  freight.  And 
the  Union  Pacific  has  always  been  willing  to  do  what  is 
reasonable.  The  new  service  will  be  over  the  Central  and 
Union  Pacific,  and  by  either  the  Northwestern  or  the  Mil- 
waukee line  from  Omaha  to  Chicago.  I  presume  the  for- 
mal announcement  will  be  made  shortly,  as  the  schedule 
has  been  fully  arranged  by  the  different  roads  concerned." 


Thb  farm  in  Kentucky  where  Abraham  Lincoln  was  born 
has  been  bought  by  a  syndicate,  and  the  old  cabin  where 
Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln  gave  birth  to  the  future  President 
will  be  restored  as  nearly  as  possible. 


April  14,  1894. 
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Beet  Sugar  Interest  in  the  United  States. 
The  production  of  beet  sugar  is  now  receiving  so  much 
attention  in  this  State  that  many  readers  will  be  profited  by 
a  general  review  cf  the  industry  in  this  country  and  a  de 
scriptive  narrative  of  the  ways  and  means  employed.  Dr 
H.  W.  Wiley,  who  Is  at  the  head  of  the  Division  of  Chem 
istry  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  has  immediate 
charge  of  the  sugar  experiments  and  investigations  made 
by  the  Government,  has  the  following  admirable  article,  of 
the  scope  indicated  above,  in  the  April  issue  of  the  En- 
gineering Magazine: 

The  beet-sugar  industry  in  the  United  States  is  in  its  in- 
fancy, there  being  only  seven  manufactories  of  this  product 
in  operation  in  this  country.  The  oldest  of  these,  at  Alva 
rado,  California,  was  erected  about  15  years  ago,  and  has 
been  operated  every  year  since.  The  factories  next  in  or- 
der in  seniority  are  those  at  Grand  Island,  Nebraska,  and 
Watsonvllle,  California.  Still  younger  than  these,  by  one 
year,  are  the  factories  at  Norfolk,  Nebraska;  Lehigh,  Utah; 
and  Chino,  California.  The  youngest  and  smallest  of  the 
factories,  located  at  Staunton,  Virginia,  bas  been  operated 
only  one  season.  The  increase  in  the  rate  of  beet-sugar 
production  in  the  United  States  dnring  the  past  few  years 
is  shown  as  follows: 

Pounds. 

In  1887   600,000 

In  1888   4,000,000 

In  1889   6,000,000 

In  1890   8,000,000 

In  1891  12,004.838 

In  1892  27,083,288 

ln  1893  43,648,797 

The  next  table  gives  the  production,  during  1893,  at  the 
different  factories,  as  follows: 

Pounds. 

Staunton,  Virginia   36,458 

Grand  Island,  Nebraska   1,835,900 

Lehigh,  Utah   3,750,000 

Norfolk,  Nebraska   4,000,000 

Alvarado,  California   4,486,572 

Watsonville,  California  14,500,000 

Chino,  California  15,036,867 

The  amount  of  capital  invested  in  the  seven  beet-sugar 
factories  is  about  $2,000,000.  Tributary  to  these  factories, 
under  cultivation  in  beets,  are  about  20,000  acres  of  land. 
The  value  of  this  land  has  greatly  Increased  since  it  has 
been  used  for  beet-growing,  especially  near  Chino,  Califor- 
nia, where  the  price  per  acre  has  become  very  high,  as 
much  as  $200  having  been  paid  in  some  cases.  The  cost 
of  cultivating  this  land  in  beets  is  considerably  more  than 
$500,000  a  year.  The  production  of  beet  roots  for  sugar- 
making  purposes  in  the  United  States  during  the  past  year 
approximated  200,000  tons,  and  the  average  price  paid  to 
the  farmers  for  this  raw  material  was  $4.50  per  ton. 

It  will  be  seen  that  a  large  investment  of  capital  in  land 
and  machinery  and  a  large  outlay  of  money  for  labor  are 
needed  to  produce  a  little  over  200,000  tons  of  sugar  per 
year.  It  is  not  difficult  to  foresee  the  large  amount  of 
capital  that  would  be  absorbed,  the  immense  amount  of 
labor  that  would  be  employed,  and  the  great  extent  of  land 
that  would  be  placed  under  cultivation,  if  even  half  of  the 
sugar  consumed  in  the  United  States  were  made  from 
beets  grown  within  the  country.  The  yearly  consumption 
of  sugar  in  the  United  States  is  now  approximately  2,000,- 
000  short  tons,  while  the  total  production  of  all  kinds  of 
sugar — beet-root,  cane,  maple  and  sorghum — is  about  300,- 
000  short  tons,  snowing  that  a  little  less  than  one-sixth  of 
the  total  amount  consumed  Is  produced  at  home. 

The  manufacture  of  beet  sugar  in  this  country  is  a  matter 
for  serious  consideration.  By  reason  of  the  restricted  area 
suitable  for  the  cultivation  of  sugar  cane,  it  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that,  under  the  most  favorable  conditions,  the  pro- 
duction of  cane  sugar  in  Louisiana,  Texas  and  Florida  will 
ever  largely  exceed  1,000,000  tons.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  no  limits  to  the  possible  amount  of  beet  sugar 
which  can  be  manufactured. 

BEET  FARMING  IS  HIGH-CLASS  WORK. 

The  production  of  sugar  beets  is  of  itself  an  art. 
The  ordinary  forms  of  agriculture  cannot  be  used  for 
this  purpose.  Sugar-beet  culture  is  in  every  sense  inten- 
sive, and  not  extensive,  farming.  High-priced  lands  can  be 
used  for  sugar-beet  culture  on  which  it  would  be  impossible 
to  grow  profitably  the  staple  crops.  Intensive  culture,  high 
fertilization,  and  scientific  care  in  every  respect  character- 
ize successful  beet-sugar  culture  the  world  over.  The 
sugar  beet  requires  a  deep  mellow  soil,  perfect  tilth,  entire 
freedom  from  weeds  and  grass,  and  a  great  deal  of  hand- 
culture.  The  sugar  beet  absorbs  large  quantities  of  water 
in  Its  growth;  it  Is  fond  of  potash  and  phosphoric  acid, 
and  is  not  averse  to  nitrogen.  It  is  a  crop  which  should 
not  be  grown  more  than  once  in  four  years  upon  the  same 
field,  and  this  field,  by  judicious  rotation  and  fertilization, 
is  brought  during  this  time  into  perfect  condition  again  for 
the  production  of  a  maximum  crop  of  beets.  The  estab- 
lishment of  beet-sugar  culture  in  a  community  gives  an 
object-lesson  in  the  highest  art  of  agriculture.  It  acts  re- 
flectively upon  every  other  branch  of  agriculture,  so  that  in 
countries  which  grow  sugar  beets  there  are  better  crops  of 
wheat  and  maize,  of  barley  and  hay;  there  are  better  classes 
of  live  stock,  finer  horses  and  cattle,  and  in  general  the 
whole  tone  and  character  of  agriculture  are  elevated  by 
reason  of  the  influence,  direct  and  reflexive,  of  the  culture 
of  the  sugar  beet. 

The  sugar  beet  has  been  brought  to  its  present  state  of 
efficiency  by  the  application  of  scientific  principles  of 
culture  in  the  production  of  seed.  The  mother  beets 
selected  for  seed  the  previous  year  are  chosen  on  account 
of  their  perfect  form  and  size.  They  are  preserved  during 
the  winter  in  silos.  In  the  early  spring  they  are  removed 
and  a  diagonal  core  taken  from  each  one  is  analyzed.  The 
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beets  are  in  this  way  separated  into  grades;  those  showing 
above  a  certain  percentage  of  sugar  forming  the  elite  or 
first  grade,  those  falling  within  another  class  the  second 
grade,  with  a  third  class  lower,  while  all  those  which  fall 
below  the  standard  fixed  for  the  lowest  grade  are  rejected. 
Little  has  been  done  in  this  country  in  the  way  of  the  pro- 
duction of  beet  seed,  but  for  three  years  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  grown  the  highest-grade 
seeds  at  its  station  at  Schuyler,  Nebraska,  In  accordance 
with  the  principles  set  forth  above.  The  careful  experi- 
ments undertaken  by  the  Department  at  this  station  at 
Schuyler  have  shown  that  beets  quite  equal  to  the  best 
grown  in  Europe  are  easily  produced  in  the  United  States. 

HOW  THE  BEETS  ARE  HANDLED. 

The  sugar  beets,  which  mature  in  September  or  October, 
are  carefully  harvested,  and  the  foliage,  with  a  portion  of 
the  neck  of  the  beets,  removed  by  a  knife.  Each  bfet 
must  be  handled  separately  for  this  purpose.  A  portion  of 
the  top  of  the  beet  is  removed  because  that  portion  con- 
tains  a  large  percentage  of  the  salts  found  in  the  beet. 
These  salts— chiefly  potash— exert  a  very  injurious  effect 
upon  the  sugar  juices  during  the  process  of  manufacture. 
They  are  bitter;  they  unite  with  any  oil  which  the  beet 
may  contain  and  form  soap,  and  they  prevent  large  quan- 
tities of  sugar  from  crystallizing. 

The  sugar  beet,  having  been  brought  to  the  factory  pre- 
pared as  above,  Is  passed  through  a  long  trough  by  means 
of  a  screw,  through  which  water  flows  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion from  the  movement  of  the  beets.  The  beets  are  thus 
thoroughly  cleaned,  all  fragments  of  soil  and  pebbles  being 
detached  therefrom.  Thorough  washing  is  highly  im- 
portant, since  the  presence  of  sand,  or  soil,  or  grit  of  any 
kind  upon  the  beets  when  they  reach  the  cutting  machine 
rapidly  dulls  the  knives  and  produces  bruised  and  imper- 
fect cuttings.  The  beets,  having  been  washed,  are  elevated 
to  a  cutter  immediately  over  the  diffusion  battery.  This 
cutter  is  a  horizontal  disk,  carrying  several  corrugated 
knives.  These  knives  slice  the  beets,  usually  into  V-shaped 
pieces,  so  that,  when  placed  In  a  trunk,  water  may  freely 
circulate  among  them. 

The  beet  cuttings,  called  " cosettes "  or  "schnitzel,"  are 
next  conducted  to  the  diffusion  battery— a  piece  of  appa- 
ratus designed  for  the  extraction  of  sugar  by  means  of  the 
osmosis  of  the  sugar  juices  with  the  water  which  is  brought 
into  contact  with  the  beet  cuttings.  The  diffusion  battery 
consists  of  from  12  to  14  cells  so  arranged  that  a  liquor  can 
be  passed  at  will  from  one  to  the  other  and  drawn  off  from 
any  one  of  them  at  any  time.  The  hot  water  which  is  used 
for  the  extraction  passes  from  one  cell  to  another,  becom- 
ing more  and  more  charged  with  sugar  juices.  When  it 
has  passed  through  a  sufficient  number  of  cells— usually  10 
to  14,  according  to  the  size  of  the  battery— it  reaches 
finally  the  cell  last  filled  with  beet  cuttings,  and  from  this 
it  is  drawn  off  into  a  measuring  tank.  When  the  battery  is 
once  filled  its  operation  is  continuous,  one  cell  being  filled 
with  cuttings  and  the  exhausted  cuttings  being  discharged 
from  another  every  time  a  portion  of  juice  is  drawn  into 
the  measuring  tank.  The  exhausted  pulp  is  passed  through 
a  press  by  means  of  which  a  large  portion  of  the  water  is 
forced  therefrom,  and  the  residue  makes  a  most  excellent 
food  for  cattle.  This  ration,  however,  is  not  a  well-balanced 
one,  and  certain  nitrogenous  and  fatty  bodies  are  mixed 
with  it  in  order  to  make  a  perfect  food.  Oil  cakes  are  very 
suitable  for  mixing  with  exhausted  pulp  for  this  purpose. 

The  sugar  juices,  withdrawn  from  the  battery  as  above 
mentioned,  are  passed  Into  large  tanks,  where  they  are 
saturated  with  lime,  from  one  to  three  pounds  of  which  are 
used  for  each  hundred  pounds  of  juices.  The  temperature 
of  the  mixture  is  then  raised  gradually,  and  meanwhile  a 
stream  of  carbolic  acid  is  blown  through  the  mixture. 
By  this  treatment  the  lime  is  precipitated  as  carbonate  of 
lime,  carrying  down  with  It  a  large  portion  of  the  impurities 
originally  contained  in  the  beets.  Beet  juices,  when  first 
extracted,  are  usually  of  a  dark,  almost  inky  color.  After 
treatment  with  lime  and  carbon  dioxide  in  the  manner 
above  described,  they  are  usually  perfectly  brilliant  and  of 
a  beautiful  amber  tint.  After  the  lime  is  all  precipitated 
the  juices  are  passed  through  filter-presses,  on  the  cloths 
of  which  the  lime  and  impurities  are  retained  while  the 
bright  juices  run  through.  A  second  treatment  with  lime 
and  carbon  dioxide  is  uniformly  employed,  and  sometimes  a 
third,  in  order  to  secure  sugar  juices  of  high  purity.  The 
carbon  dioxide  used  for  this  purpose  is  derived  from  a  lime- 
kiln in  connection  with  the  factory,  which  also  furnishes 
the  lime  necessary  for  the  precipitation  of  the  impurities. 

The  purified  juices,  treated  as  above  described,  are  next 
conducted  to  a  multiple-effect  evaporating  apparatus. 
Here  the  juices  are  concentrated  to  syrup,  the  vapors  from 
one  of  the  multiple  effects  being  used  to  boil  the  liquor  in 
the  second,  and  the  vapor  form  the  second  being  used  to 
boil  the  liquor  in  the  third.  When  this  apparatus  has  two 
pans,  it  is  called  a  double  effect;  when  three,  triple;  they 
rarely  contain  more  than  four,  while  three  is  usually  the 
the  number  found. 

The  syrups,  treated  as  above,  if  only  raw  sugar  is  to  be 
made,  are  carried  directly  to  the  vacuum-strike  pan.  Small 
quantities  of  syrup  are  first  taken  into  the  pan  and  reduced 
to  the  crystallizing  point.  When  fine  crystals  of  sugar  ap- 
pear, additional  portions  of  the  syrup  are  drawn  into  the 
pan,  continuously  or  from  time  to  time,  and  the  small 
microscopic  crystals  first  formed  begin  to  grow  to  the  re- 
quired size.  The  operation  usually  requires  from  three  to 
sixteen  hours,  according  as  the  pan  is  a  quick  or  slow- 
boiling  one. 

The  sugar  thus  crystallized  during  the  process  of  boiling 
is  removed  from  the  pan  into  a  mixing  apparatus,  where  it 
is  thoroughly  mixed  by  means  of  revolving  arms.  It 
passes  then  directly  into  the  centrifugal  apparatus,  which, 
having  perforated  sides  and  revolving  with  great  rapidity, 
quickly  removes  the  molasses  from  the  crystals,  leaving 
the  latter  in  a  very  dry  form  and  suitable  for  transmission 
to  the  refinery. 

In  some  beet-sugar  factories  the  refining  Is  done  during 
the  process  of  manufacture.  In  this  case  the  syrups,  be- 
fore concentration,  are  filtered  through  bone-black  or  satu- 


rated with  sulphurous  acid.  By  these  methods  a  pure 
white  crystal  of  sugar  is  obtained,  which,  on  being  dried  in 
a  granulating  apparatus  after  coming  from  the  centrifugal 
forms  granulated  sugar. 

The  molasses  which  is  obtained  by  the  above  process  is 
reboiled,  and  a  second  crop  of  crystals  obtained  therefrom, 
l  he  molasses  from  this  second  crop  of  crystals  is  reboiled 
placed  in  tanks,  and  left  to  stand  for  five,  six  or  even  eight 
months,  at  the  end  of  which  time  another  crop  of  crystals 
dark  and  mushy,  has  been  formed,  which  can  be  separated 
by  tbe  centrifugals  in  the  usual  way.  The  final  molasses, 
which  contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  sugar,  is  used 
either  for  distilling  purposes,  for  fertilizing  purposes,  on  ac- 
count of  the  large  amount  of  potash  which  it  contains,  or  it 
may  be  subjected  to  treatment  with  freshly  burnt  and 
ground  lime,  at  a  low  temperature,  in  which  way  the  sugar 
which  it  contains  is  precipitated  as  sucrate  of  lime,  from 
which  the  other  impurities  can  be  separated.  The  sucrate 
of  lime  can  afterward  be  beaten  up  with  water  Into  a  paste 
and  the  lime  precipitated  with  carbon  dioxide  as  above  de- 
scribed for  purifying  the  juices.  In  this  way  almost  all  the 
sugar  which  was  present  in  the  molasses  can  be  recovered 

The  manufacture  of  sugar  is  a  continuous  process,  /'  e 
the  operations  go  on  day  and  night.  It  is  probably  24  or 
48  hours  from  the  time  the  beets  enter  the  factory  before 
the  crystals  of  sugar  secured  therefrom  appear,  and  the 
process  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  cannot  be  broken  except, 
usually  at  the  end  of  a  week  or  two  weeks,  when  the  house 
is  shut  down  for  repairs  or  renovation.  An  ordinary  beet- 
sugar  factory  has  a  capacity  for  the  consumption  of  about 
250  tons  of  beets  per  day,  and  should  make  from  200  to 
240  pounds  of  sugar  per  ton.  In  Europe,  larger  factories 
are  very  common,  capable  of  working  from  400  to  600  tons 
of  beets  per  day.  In  central  factories  there  is  a  large 
number  of  diffusion  batteries  situated  at  different  points  in 
which  the  juices  are  extracted.  From  these  different 
places  the  juices  are  delivered  to  the  central  factory  by 
means  of  pipe-lines,  usually  laid  under  ground.  A  central 
factory  of  this  kind  will  be  found  able  to  take  care  of  the 
juices  from  1000  tons  of  beets  per  day. 

Every  one  who  desires  to  see  the  prosperity  of  American 
machinery,  American  ingenuity  and  American  agriculture 
should  favor  the  development  of  the  beet-sugar  industry. 
There  Is  no  other  way  in  which  the  plethora  of  agricultural 
products  can  be  so  readily  relieved  and  renewed  prosperity 
brought  to  our  agricultural  interests,  thus  stimulating  every 
other  interest  in  the  land.  The  total  consumption  of  sugar 
in  the  civilized  world  is  not  far  from  7,000,000  tons,  of 
which  the  United  States  uses  two-sevenths.  Of  the 
7,000,000  tons,  over  4,000,000  are  made  from  sugar-beets. 
It  is  thus  seen  that  in  the  race  for  the  markets  of  the  world 
the  sugar-beet  is  already  ahead  of  its  most  dangerous  rival, 
the  tropical  sugar-cane.  There  is  room,  however,  for  both 
these  sugar-producing  plants,  and  there  Is  reason  to  believe 
that,  with  favorable  conditions,  a  great  indigenous  sugar  in- 
dustry, including  cane  and  beet  sugar,  can  be  established  in 
the  United  States. 


That  Russian  Thistle. 
Terrible  troubles  are  told  of  the  Russian  thistle,  for  the 
extermination  of  which  the  Government  is  asked  by  a 
North  Dakota  Senator  to  appropriate  $1,000,000.  The  pest 
was  taken  to  North  Dakota  in  the  seed  grain  of  some 
Muscovite  immigrants,  and  has  spread  within  a  few  years 
over  the  Dakotas,  Nebraska,  Iowa,  Minnesota  and  north- 
ern Wisconsin.  It  is  a  plant  of  astonishing  vigor  and 
fecundity,  growing  up  and  out  rapidly  "to  the  size  of  a  sod 
cabin,"  shading  the  surrounding  crops  and  monopolizing 
the  moisture  and  nutrition  of  the  soil,  and  then  scattering 
its  seed  far  and  wide  on  every  wind.  So  tough  and  poison- 
ous are  its  prickles  that  men  and  animals  are  said  to  be 
compelled  to  wear  sheet-iron  bootlegs  in  passing  through 
the  thistle  fields,  and  it  is  related  that  in  Siberia  the  plant 
has  simply  conquered  large  stretches  of  land  and  driven 
agriculture  away  from  it.  Heroic  measures  are  demanded 
to  cope  with  this  scourge,  says  Senator  Hasbrough,  and  if 
all  that  is  said  is  true,  such  is  certainly  the  case. 


PTjHE  ^BOTANIST. 


Grass  Specialist  of  the  Department  of  Agrioulture. 

The  recent  determination  of  Secretary  Morton  to  secure 
the  services  of  a  capable  agrostologist,  whose  entire  time 
should  be  devoted  to  the  subject  of  grasses,  has  resulted  in 
the  selection  of  Prof.  Frank  Lamson-Scribner,  who  has  ac- 
cepted the  position  offered  to  him. 

There  are  no  means  for  estimating  with  any  degree  of 
accuracy  the  total  value  of  the  grass  production  of  this 
country,  but  the  value  of  the  average  hay  crop  exceeds 
$400,000,000;  and  while  no  data  are  available  to  estimate 
the  annual  value  of  the  pasture  lands,  it  is  clear  that,  added 
to  the  hay  value,  a  total  grass  product  will  result  probably 
more  valuable  than  any  other  single  crop  in  the  country. 
The  importance  of  collecting  and  imparting  useful  informa- 
tion regarding  our  grasses  is  therefore  evident.  The  duties 
of  the  agrostologist  are  thus  summarized  in  a  letter  in 
which  the  place  was  tendered  to  Prof.  Scribner:  *  *  * 
"  The  identification  of  grasses  and  the  investigation  of 
forage  plants  in  this  Department  *  *  *  To  prepare 
monographs  on  grasses;  care  for  the  grasses  of  the 
herbarium;  to  identify  such  as  may  be  sent  here  for  that 
purpose;  to  conduct  correspondence  on  this  subject,  and 
to  have  charge  of  any  special  investigation  of  grasses  and 
forage  plants  which  may  be  undertaken  by  this  Depart- 
ment." 

The  manner  of  Prof.  Scribner's  selection  for  the  place 
testifies  strongly  to  the  high  place  he  holds  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  leading  botanists  in  the  country.  As  soon  as 
the  creation  of  the  place  was  decided  upon,  letters  were 
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addressed  to  24  of  the  leading  botanists  In  the  country,  ad- 
vising them  of  this  Intention,  and  they  were  invited  to  sug- 
gest the  names  of  persons  whom  they  regarded  as  best 
fitted  for  the  place.  Ten  of  the  parties  so  addressed  re- 
plied recommending  Prof.  Lamson-Scribner,  and  four 
others  speak  of  him  as  the  right  man  provided  his  services 
could  be  secured. 

Prof.  Scribner,  who  is  now  director  of  the  Tennessee 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  and  Botanist,  was  born  in 
Massachusetts  in  1851.  His  family  name  was  Lamson; 
but,  having  early  lost  his  parents,  he  was  adopted  into  a 
family  of  the  name  of  Scribner,  living  near  Augusta,  Maine, 
and  there  he  was  brought  up.  From  his  youth  Prof. 
Scribner  showed  his  natural  bent  for  botanical  pursuits. 
At  the  age  of  18,  while  still  on  the  farm,  he  prepared  a 
treatise  on  the  "  Weeds  of  Maine,"  an  Illustrated  pamphlet 
of  62  pages,  prepared  for  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 
and  his  first  botanical  collections,  made  in  1866-67,  were 
acquired  by  Bowdoin  College. 

In  1870  he  entered  the  State  College  of  Agriculture  and 
the  Mechanic  Arts  at  Orno,  from  which  institution  he 
graduated  in  1873  with  the  degree  of  B.  S.  In  May,  1885, 
Prof.  Scribner  was  appointed  Assistant  Botanist  in  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  later  became  Chief  of  the 
Section  of  Pathology.  Prof.  Scribner  is  a  member  of  a 
number  of  scientific  societies,  and  in  1889  he  received  from 
the  French  Government,  for  his  services  in  matters  per- 
taining to  viticulture  and  the  diseases  of  the  vine,  the 
Chevalier's  Cross  of  the  Order  of  Me"rlte  Agricole.  He 
has  written  extensively  upon  botanical  subjects,  and  espe- 
cially on  grasses,  and  has  one  of  the  largest  private  collec- 
tions of  grasses  In  the  country,  numbering  nearly  5000 
specimens. 

Showy  Plants. 

Mrs.  Theodosia  Shepherd  has  written  for  the  California 
Cultivator  the  following  interesting  notes  : 

About  the  middle  of  December  the  most  gorgeous  plant 
to  be  seen  in  California  is  Poinsettia  Pulcherima.  It 
might  be  called  a  most  gorgeous  tree,  for  in  size  here  it  is 
a  tree.  It  Is  not  uncommon  to  see  it  10  feet  in  height, 
with  a  spread  of  15  feet.  The  branches  of  these  large 
plants  are  numerous  and  each  one  is  terminated  with 
bracts  of  the  most  intense  and  brilliant  scarlet,  the  largest 
of  which  measure  from  15  to  18  Inches  across.  They 
bloom  for  three  months  and  are  invaluable  in  our  gardens, 
having  a  brilliant  effect  and  bloom  most  profusely  when 
other  flowers  are  scarce. 

They  are  popular  for  decoration  and  ship  reasonably 
well.  When  withered,  if  they  are  put  into  hot  water  they 
will  revive  and  keep  fresh  a  day  or  so.  The  plant  Is  the 
sumac  of  the  Western  States.  After  losing  Its  foliage  it 
should  be  cut  back  to  within  a  few  eyes  of  the  old  wood. 
It  grows  readily  from  cuttings,  which  here  can  be  started 
in  the  open  ground.  On  large  grounds  it  is  very  effective 
planted  in  groups. 

There  is  a  double  variety  which  bears  brilliant  rosettes 
of  floral  bracts  the  same  as  the  single,  but  much  more 
beautiful.  It  is  very  rare.  There  are  two  or  three  of  the 
single  varieties,  the  difference  between  them  being  in  the 
size  of  the  bracts  and  variation  in  the  shade  of  coloring. 
There  is  also  a  white  variety  which  I  have  not  seen,  so 
that  I  cannot  say  how  it  compares  with  the  scarlet.  The 
stem  of  the  Poinsettia  on  the  large  plants  often  measures 
from  12  to  15  inches  in  circumference. 

Another  plant  remarkable  for  its  handsome  red  flowers, 
a  summer  bloomer,  Is  Erythina  Christi  Galli,  or  coral  tree. 
It  is  deciduous  and  rests  three  months  during  the  winter. 
The  flowers  are  very  large,  pea-shaped,  brilliant  red  shaded 
with  maroon.  They  grow  in  spikes  not  infrequently  meas- 
uring two  feet  in  length  In  large  specimens.  When  in  full 
bloom  this  splendid  tree  is  a  most  striking  object.  It  is 
propagated  from  seed  or  well-grown  cuttings.  A  seven- 
year-old  plant  from  seed,  if  full  grown,  will  form  a  tree 
measuring  18  Inches  in  circumference,  12  feet  in  height, 
with  a  spread  of  20  feet.  It  should  be  trimmed  back  every 
year,  thoroughly  cultivated  and  the  soil  enriched,  as  should 
all  plants  of  strong  growth. 

Nandania  Domesttcus  is  a  very  beautiful  shrub  with 
temately  compound  leaves  growing  around  a  central  shoot, 
at  first  of  a  beautiful  dark,  red  color,  and  afterward  chang- 
ing to  a  dark  green.  Sometimes  the  young  growth  is 
green,  shaded  with  brownish  yellow,  and  the  plant  has  at 
all  times  foliage  in  different  stages  of  growth,  and  even  so 
that  the  effect  is  very  striking.  The  foliage  is  very  pretty 
for  bouquets,  is  very  handsome  pressed  and  is  fine  for 
decoration.  The  flowers  are  in  terminal  compound  pan- 
icles, white,  with  yellow  antlers,  and  the  plant  is  said  to 
have  red  berries  about  the  size  of  peas,  though  I  have 
never  seen  them.  Its  habit  is  quite  peculiar,  every  shoot 
coming  direct  from  the  root  to  the  height  of  several  feet, 
like  canes.  It  never  has  any  branches,  so  that  It  is  very 
circular  in  growth  and  always  symmetrical.  It  is  a  native 
of  China  and  Japan,  where  it  is  grown  very  extensively. 
It  was  first  Introduced  to  cultivation  in  1804.  It  is  prop- 
agated from  cuttings  of  the  well-ripened  wood  or  by  shoots 
which  it  throws  up  every  year.  In  this  way  it  spreads, 
but  not  very  rapidly.  It  is  rarely  seen  In  gardens.  It  is 
quite  hardy  here,  and  never  affected  by  cold  weather.  It 
is  liable  to  be  troubled  by  scale  if  not  watched  with  care 
and  properly  cultivated  and  thoroughly  watered  at 
intervals. 

No  insects  infest  Poinsettia  or  coral  tree,  which  is  greatly 
in  their  favor.  I  have  never  known  the  Poinsettia  to  seed 
in  this  country,  though  I  notice  seed  is  advertised  in 
foreign  catalogues. 


Wild  Flower  Exhibit  at  Midwinter  Fair. 

The  California  State  Floral  Society  will  hold  a  Wild 
Flower  Show  in  the  show-room  on  the  horticultural  floor 
from  April  19  'n  to  the  21st,  inclusive.  The  committee  in 
charge  state  that  they  will  receive  and  install  exhibits  from 
all  parts  of  the  State.  ;  ~  J~  m  ■,-.->.». 

Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  upon  application,  will  carry  pack- 


ages of  wild  flowers  for  this  exhibition  free  of  charge  to 
the  San  Francisco  office,  provided  they  do  not  exceed  20 
pounds  in  weight. 
There  will  be  no  charge  for  space. 

COMMITTEE  IN  CHARGE. 

Mrs.  O.  E.  Babcock,  2615  San  Jose  Ave.,  Alameda. 
Mrs.  L.  O.  Hodgkins,  3410  Sacramento  St.,  S.  F. 
Mrs.  L.  E.  Wiester,  2933  Folsom  St.,  S.  F. 
Mrs.  W.  Chandler,  213  Duncan  St.,  S.  F. 
Miss  Ella  F.  Bailey,  214  Ashbury  St.,  S.  F. 
Mrs.  Helen  A.  Cross,  718  Waller  St.,  S.  F. 
Mr.  H.  B.  McGowen,  Box  131,  Oakland. 
Prof.  E.  J.  Wickson,  Berkeley,  Cal. 
All  communications  regarding  the  exhibits  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  members  of  the  committee. 


jGQhe  (s>are>e.n. 


Vegetables  Under  Glass. 

Although  our  mild  winters  make  it  possible  to  grow  In 
the  open  air  in  California  many  vegetables  which  require 
heat  and  glass  at  the  East,  there  are  still  strictly  tender 
vegetables  which  can  often  be  profitably  produced  out  of 
season  by  use  of  heated  greenhouses  near  our  larger  towns. 
In  case  any  of  our  readers  may  desire  notes  of  the  latest 
forcing  ways  and  means  at  the  East,  we  quote  from  an  es- 
say recently  read  before  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural 
Society,  by  W.  D.  Philbrick.  Of  course,  in  this  State  we 
do  not  need  such  complete  protection  against  cold,  nor  do 
we  need  to  build  houses  strong  enough  to  sustain  snowfalls 
and  blizzards;  still,  Eastern  experience  will  be  found  inter- 
esting and  suggestive. 

In  his  essay  Mr.  Philbrick  said  that  practically  most  of 
the  present  large  business  in  this  line  has  grown  up  within 
the  last  50  years.  The  first  use  of  glass  for  vegetables  was 
by  Solomon  De  Caus,  at  Heidelberg,  a  winter  storehouse 
for  orange  trees  with  glass  sides,  but  It  had  an  opaque  roof. 
This  was  In  1619  In  1664  a  house  like  the  Heidelberg 
orangery  was  built  at  Chelsea,  England,  for  fruit  trees.  An- 
other of  like  character  was  erected  in  New  York  in  1764. 

The  hot  bed  is  very  simple  in  construction  and  was  long 
in  use  for  growing  vegetables  before  it  was  thought  practi- 
cable to  grow  them  In  greenhouses.  The  hot  bed  has  the 
advantage  over  the  early  style  of  greenhouses  In  giving 
plants  more  air  and  thus  preparing  them  for  removal  to 
open  ground. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Boston  gardeners  have  grown  lettuce 
for  the  New  York  market  during  the  past  50  years,  and  It 
is  probable  that  more  than  half  the  crop  now  grown  in  this 
district  is  consumed  in  the  great  metropolis.  The  hot-bed 
system  was  the  main  dependence  as  long  as  the  necessary 
amount  of  horse  manure  could  be  had.  About  28  years  ago 
gardeners  in  Newton  and  Belmont  began  experimenting  in 
greenhouses  built  of  hot-bed  sash,  and  nearly  as  flat  roofed 
as  hot  beds.  Others  experimented  in  regular  greenhouses, 
and  found  that  as  good  crops  of  lettuce  and  encumbers 
could  be  grown  in  higher-roofed  structures  as  in  low  ones. 
The  greenhouses  are  heated  with  hot  water  or  steam,  and 
manure  is  required  only  as  a  fertilizer.  Although  the  hot 
bed  is  used  more  now  than  ever  before,  by  far  the  larger 
portion  of  the  crops  for  the  past  20  years  has  been  grown  in 
greenhouses. 

The  hot  beds  are  prepared  in  November.  The  site 
should  be  one  well  drained,  and  if  it  has  a  gentle  slope  to 
the  south  or  southeast  it  will  be  better.  A  tight-board 
fence,  6}  feet  high,  and  slanting  one  foot  to  the  north, 
should  be  built  along  the  north  side  of  the  range.  The 
land  south  of  the  fence  should  be  enriched  with  fine 
manure  or  chemical  fertilizer,  harrowed  until  thoroughly 
fine,  and  so  graded  that  the  surface  shall  slope  a  little  from 
the  fence,  but  be  nearly  level  from  east  to  west.  The 
plank  for  the  sides  should  be  of  pine,  spruce,  or  cypress; 
that  for  the  north  side  2x12  inches,  and  for  the  south,  2x10 
Inches.  The  former  is  set  two  feet  from  the  fence  and  held 
in  place  by  stakes  driven  into  the  ground  outside  the  plank, 
then  nailed  to  them.  The  plank  on  the  south  side  must  be 
set  exactly  six  feet,  outside  measure,  from  that  on  the  north 
side,  and  so  adjusted  as  to  be  about  four  or  five  Inches 
lower  than  the  other;  that  Is,  sufficient  for  drainage.  Braces 
will  be  needed  every  ten  feet,  to  keep  the  planks  from 
springing.  Earth  should  be  banked  against  the  outside  of 
the  plank  to  within  five  Inches  of  the  top,  and  before  the 
ground  freezes  the  whole  should  be  covered  with  straw, 
coarse  hay,  or  coarse  manure,  to  prevent  freezing  until  the 
bed  Is  required  for  use.  When  that  time  comes  the  cover- 
ing is  removed,  and  the  soil  thrown  out  to  the  depth  neces- 
sary to  accommodate  the  required  "heat"  (hot  dung)  and 
soil,  and  leave  room  for  the  plants  under  the  glass.  The 
"  heat"  varies  from  6  to  14  inches  deep,  and  the  loam  from 
6  to  8  inches,  according  to  crop  and  season. 

The  greenhouses  now  devoted  to  these  purposes  are 
built,  some  of  them,  50  feet  wide  and  400  feet  long;  the 
roofs  have  a  pitch  of  20  to  25  degrees,  and  the  ridge  is  20 
feet  above  the  beds.  The  materials  now  prepared  for  roofs 
are  cypress-wood  sash  bars,  supported  b/  iron-pipe  posts, 
and  covered  with  18x24  plates  of  glass.  The  amount  of 
glass  in  hot  beds  and  greenhouses  within  ten  miles  of  Bos- 
ton now  used  for  forcing  vegetables  is  probably  about  15 
acres.  Nearly  four  acres  are  found  on  the  farm  of  Warren 
W.  Rawson,  in  Arlington.  In  the  larger  establishments 
the  heating  is  done  by  steam;  in  the  smaller  by  hot  water. 
The  former  require  a  night  fireman  to  attend  to  the  boilers. 
Bituminous  coal  is  used,  which  is  not  only  lower  priced, 
but  will  produce  more  speed  per  ton  than  will  anthracite 
coal.  The  fire,  to  be  worked  economically,  should  have  a 
strong  draught,  and  frequent  additions  of  coal. 

By  this  system  the  larger  p:>rt  of  the  heating  power  of 
coal  is  utilized,  but  with  a  slow  fire  much  heating  power 
goes  up  the  chimney  as  carbonic  oxide,  and  is  lost.  How- 
ever, on  smaller  places,  where  the  saving  of  heating  power 


will  not  pay  the  wages  of  a  night  fireman,  a  slower  fire  of 
anthracite  coal  is  preferable.  In  steam  heating  especially, 
the  relative  elevation  of  the  radiating  pipes  above  the 
boiler,  necessary  to  secure  continuous  circulation,  must  be 
carefully  determined,  as  the  water  from  condensed  steam, 
if  not  quickly  returned  to  the  boiler,  will  be  liable  to  over- 
balance the  steam  pressure.  Two  feet  head  of  water  will 
offset  one  pound  of  steam  pressure;  but  the  steam  pressure 
constantly  loses  power  as  the  distance  from  the  boiler  in- 
creases. 

The  vegetables  forced  for  market  are  the  following, 
which  are  named  in  the  order  of  importance:  Lettuce, 
cucumbers,  radishes,  dandelions,  beets  and  beet  greens] 
parsley,  mint  and  cress.  Mushrooms  are  also  largely 
forced,  but  not  under  glass,  dark  pits  being  used  for  this 
purpose.  Lettuce  is  by  far  most  largely  grown  and  used. 
Most  establishments  produce  two  or  three  crops  each  win- 
ter, followed  by  a  crop  of  cucumbers.  The  Immensely  in- 
creased annual  demand  has  fully  equalled  the  supply  until 
this  season,  when  the  general  depression  of  business  and 
consequent  decrease  of  incomes  among  those  who  have 
usually  bought  these  delicacies,  together  with  the  unusually 
good  supply  from  Southern  growers,  has  forced  the  prices 
below  the  cost  of  production.  But  this  is  a  temporary  con- 
dition; already  the  reaction  has  set  in,  and  probably  the 
near  future  will  bring  an  equivalent  return. 


Experiments  With  Celery. 

Professor  Coote,  of  the  Oregon  Agricultural  College, 
gives  in  a  recent  bulletin  an  account  of  his  experimentation 
with  celery  in  1893.  His  plants  were  started  in  a  forcing 
house.  As  soon  as  the  third  leaf  appeared  the  plants  were 
pricked  out  into  flats  or  boxes,  three  inches  deep  and 
twelve  inches  wide,  which  were  kept  in  the  house  for  a 
month.  The  last  of  April  they  were  put  in  a  cold  frame  to 
harden  for  two  weeks.  At  the  expiration  of  this  time  the 
plants  were  transferred  to  a  well-prepared  and  well- 
moistened  bed,  where  they  were  set  four  inches  apart,  rows 
being  six  inches  apart,  the  tap  root  being  shortened.  The 
plants  were  liberally  supplied  with  water,  and  after  some 
days  were  transferred  to  ground  spaded  fifteen  Inches  deep, 
in  order  to  permit  water  to  drain  through. 

For  rows  Nos.  1  and  2  trenches  ten  inches  deep  were 
dug  and  in  them  placed  three  inches  of  well-rotted  stable 
manure  mixed  with  hardwood  ashes,  one  part  to  five.  This 
compost  in  the  ditch  was  then  spaded  to  the  depth  of  five 
inches,  thus  mixing  the  eight  inches  of  compost  with  two 
inches  of  soil.  This  being  completed  the  plants  were  set 
out  twelve  inches  apart,  In  a  single  row.  The  ditches  were 
four  feet  apart,  thus  affording  plenty  of  room  for  earthing 
up.    Each  row  contained  fifty  plants. 

Row  No.  3  was  given  a  top  dressing  of  loam,  ashes  and 
manure  in  equal  parts  without  any  apparent  results. 

Row  No.  4  — The  trench  was  dug  out  thirteen  inches 
deep,  and  six  inches  of  fresh  cow  manure  well  spaded  into 
the  soil  at  the  bottom  of  the  trench.  Much  better  heads 
were  obtained  by  this  treatment,  the  plants  made  a  much 
more  rapid  growth,  and  were  of  better  quality. 

During  the  dry  season  plenty  of  water  was  given,  never 
permitting  the  plants  to  become  dry.  Under  this  treatment 
a  good  growth  was  kept  up  during  the  season. 

Golden  Yellow.— This  variety  was  the  first  to  mature,  is 
good  in  quality  (a  few  plants  rotted  during  the  season),  is 
valuable  for  early  use,  as  it  bleaches  very  quickly  after 
banking  np. 

White  Plume.— Heads  small,  requires  but  little  banking 
np.  Matured  a  few  days  later  than  Golden  Yellow.  The 
quality  is  not  so  good  as  some  others.  Its  whiteness  makes 
it  easy  of  culture,  and  it  is  becoming  quite  popular  for  early 
use. 

Solid  Ivory.— An  excellent  variety.  Stands  winter  well 
without  rotting,  has  a  good  nutty  flavor,  is  free  from  stringi- 
ness.    Heads  quite  large,  valuable  for  late  use. 

Grant  Pascal.— Resembles  the  Solid  Ivory  in  flavor  and 
texture;  head  does  not  grow  so  large  as  the  former,  but 
makes  a  very  solid,  compact  growth;  as  the  season  ad- 
vances becomes  quite  pithy. 


DBhe  Irrigation ist. 


Wells  and  Windmills. 

To  the  Editor:— Please  give  us  all  the  information  you  can 
through  the  Press  about  irrigation  with  windmills,  as  we  need  it  this 
year.  There  have  been  several  good  articles  in  this  line  recently.— 
John  Marden,  Estrella. 

This  is  quite  In  the  line  we  marked  out  last  week,  and  we 
expect  to  pursue  it.  We  shall  be  glad  to  have  letters  from 
all  who  are  successfully  using  wells  and  windmills  or  other 
motive  powers  for  pumping.  Nothing  could  be  more  timely 
and  important.  At  the  moment  we  happen  to  have  at  hand 
a  copy  of  the  Southwest  Texas  Magazine  which  describes 
an  enterprise  of  that  kind  in  that  region.  We  quote  as 
follows: 

The  Kohler  &  Heldenfels  fruit  and  vegetable  farm  lies 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  due  west  of  Beeville.  My  business 
with  these  gentlemen  was  to  purchase  several  carloads  of 
onions  which  they  had  raised  by  inigation.  Mr.  Helden- 
fels took  me  out  to  the  farm,  and  what  I  saw  there  was  a 
surprise  to  me.  They  bad  several  hundred  acres  of  fine 
corn  on  one  side  of  the  road,  and  on  the  other  side  are 
their  fruits  and  vegetables.  They  have  erected  a  nice  resi- 
dence for  their  gardener,  Mr.  W.  Maxwell,  and  bis  family. 
Here  Is  the  first  and  only  place  I  ever  saw  the  practical 
benefits  of  irrigation  In  Texas. 

Two  years  ago  a  large  tank  was  constructed  on  the  farm, 
capable  of  holding  700,000  gallons  of  water.  This  tank  is 
about  100  feet  in  circumference  and  16  feet  deep.  The 
earth  was  excavated  to  a  depth  of  six  feet,  and  a  ten-foot 
embankment  thrown  up.  The  earth  was  then  packed  per- 
fectly solid  and  the  inside  cemented.    The  tank  is  round 
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and  much  resembles  an  immense  washbowl.  A  well  was 
bored  to  a  depth  of  107  feet,  at  a  distance  of  30  feet  from 
the  tank.  A  windmill  and  pump  were  placed  in  position, 
and  at  every  stroke  of  the  piston  a  gallon  of  water  is  dis- 
charged into  the  tank.  A  similar  well  was  bored  a  short 
distance  farther  from  the  tank,  and  a  windmill  and  pump 
placed  thereon  with  a  like  capacity  for  supplying  water.  It 
is  of  good  drinking  quality,  flat  in  taste,  and  about  as  warm 
as  ordinary  river  water  in  the  summer  months,  and  is  pure 
and  clear. 

The  catch  basin  or  water  tank  is  on  the  highest  point  of 
land,  and  when  water  is  needed  to  irrigate,  all  that  is  neces- 
sary is  to  open  the  floodgates.  The  finest  crop,  largest 
yield  and  best  Creole  onions  ever  seen  in  Texas  are  now  in 
the  field  near  the  tank,  and  there  are  several  carloads  of 
them.  Irrigation  on  this  farm  has  demonstrated  what  can 
be  done  in  Bee  county  if  you  will  only  go  down  after  water 
about  100  feet,  and  bring  it  to  the  surface  with  windmills. 
The  tank,  well  cemented  and  capable  of  storing  nearly 
three-quarters  of  a  million  gallons  of  water,  cost  between 
$500  and  $600.  The  two  windmills  and  pumps  placed  in 
position  cost  say  $150  each.  Here  we  have  an  outlay  of 
between  $800  and  $900.  Bnt  look  at  the  results.  The  land 
has  produced  over  ten  tons  of  onions  to  the  acre,  which  at 
the  prevailing  price  of  $40  per  ton  on  board  the  cars  to-day, 
is  $400.  The  crop  gathered  from  two  acres  of  onion  seed 
pays  for  all  the  improvements,  and  the  tank  has  a  capacity 
to  Irrigate  20  acres. 

The  experiments  of  Kohler  &  Heldenfels  will  prove  of 
great  benefit  to  the  farmers  of  Bee  county.  The  rain- 
maker's vocation  is  gone,  and  well-borers  and  tank-makers 
will  henceforth  be  welcome  guests  in  the  homes  of  men 
who  settle  upon  our  long-neglected  and  fertile  lands. 


The  Irrigation  Movement. 
Active  preparations  are  now  being  made  for  the  next 
National  Irrigation  Congress  to  be  held  about  September 
15th,  at  some  point  in  the  West  not  yet  determined  on.  The 
last  Congress,  which  was  in  session  about  a  week  in  Los 
Angeles,  October,  1893,  appointed  commissioners  in  every 
Western  State  and  Territory,  whose  duty  it  is  to  prepare  a 
report  to  be  submitted  to  the  coming  Congress  covering  all 
the  features  of  special  interest  in  each  Slate  and  Territory 
of  the  arid  West.  These  reports  will  show  the  amount  of 
arid  and  semi-arid  land;  the  amount  of  land  now  irrigated, 
and  the  acreage  believed  to  be  irrigable;  the  sources  of 
water  supply,  developed  and  possible  of  development;  the 
cost  of  procuring,  storing,  and  delivering  water  on  lands; 
State  legislation,  in  force  and  needed;  national  legislation 
as  to  the  disposition  of  arid  lands  and  Government  control 
of  water  sources;  and  such  other  points  as  may  suggest 
themselves  to  each  commission  as  being  pertinent  to  their 
own  State. 

The  commission  for  California  is  composed  of  Eli  H. 
Murray,  San  Diego,  chairman;  C.  C.  Wright,  Modesto; 
Will  S.  Green,  Colusa;  John  A.  Pirtle,  Los  Angeles;  L.  M. 
Holt,  Los  Angeles;  Frank  Robbins,  San  Diego,  secretary 

The  citizens  of  this  State  are  cordially  invited  to  corre 
spond  with  any  of  these  gentlemen,  and  give  them  such  in 
formation  as  they  may  possess  on  the  points  to  be  covered 
by  their  report,  as  it  Is  designed  to  cover  every  point  of  in- 
terest which  can  be  suggested.  Information  covering  the 
work  of  the  national  committee  can  be  obtained  from  Fred 
L.  Alles,  secretary,  Los  Angeles,  California,  and  informa 
tion  as  to  the  work  in  this  State  from  any  of  the  commis 
doners  named  above. 


shans — the  older  the  better,  for  they  will  commence  to  set 
the  sooner.  Those  you  want  to  keep  by  themselves,  with- 
out a  male,  as  you  don't  want  to  breed  from  them — only 
from  your  pen  of  thoroughbreds.  By  not  having  a  cock 
with  them — the  mother  hens  I  mean — if  one  should,  by 
chance,  lay  an  egg  after  she  has  been  setting  for  a  day  or 
two,  and  you  have  not  noticed  it,  that  egg  will  not  hatch, 
thereby  causing  you  to  have  a  cull  and  to  wonder  how  it 
came  there  when  you  had  been  so  very  particular  in  set- 
ting from  your  thoroughbred  pen.  Now,  when  those  old 
hens  are  ready  to  set,  get  an  oil  can,  open  one  end  of  it 
and  put  in  some  fine  hay  or  grass,  thus  making  a  nice, 
cosy  nest.  Mam  your  eggs  with  the  day  of  the  month  and 
place  your  can  in  front  of  a  square  or  long  coop,  and  have 
a  board  ready  to  slide  in  front  of  the  can.  Put  your  eggs 
inside  and  get  the  hen  in  your  arms;  *alk  to  and  pet  her  for 
a  little  while  in  order  to  get  her  quiet,  and  then  put  her 
lightly  on  the  eggs  in  the  can  and  push  the  slide  so  that  she 
is  in  the  dark  for  24  hours  or  longer;  then  take  the  board 
or  slide  away  and  let  her  come  off  at  will  to  feed  and  to 
water.  Just  take  a  peep  at  the  eggs.  If  she  has  all  things 
comfortable,  leave  her  for  15  or  20  minutes;  then  see  that 
she  goes  on  her  nest  again;  if  not,  you  must  put  her  on  and 
shut  her  in,  and  after  doing  it  once  she  will  come  off  and 
on  without  your  help.  It  Is  best  to  place  your  nest  in  a 
shady,  cool  location,  and  do  not  set  too  many  times  in  one 
place,  as  that  will  cause  you  to  have  mites,  etc.,  and  gener- 
ally they  are  the  commencement  of  disease. 

Now,  from  those  thoroughbred  hens  you  ought  to  raise 
nearly  100  pullets  the  first  year;  then,  you  see,  by  com- 
mencing that  way,  you  have  not  been  at  a  very  great  ex- 
pense. In  the  meantime,  you  have  found  out  if  you  like 
the  poultry  business.  I  think  you  have  seen  the  point  and 
are  now  an  enthusiast  and  ready  to  start  in  with  an  incu- 
bator and  brooder  on  a  small  scale  also.  First  get  an  in- 
cubator house,  also  a  brooder  house — not  too  expensive  nor 
too  cheap  an  affair — and  get  some  one  who  understands 
the  incubator  thoroughly  to  help  you  or  to  give  you  advice 
if  you  do  not  understand  the  directions  that  accompany  the 
machines.  Then  you  can  get  the  feed  and  bone  cutter; 
that  is  all  to  your  own  taste.  Of  course,  all  those  things 
make  work  light  and  enjoyable.  Get  your  yards  and 
houses  ready  also.  Dispose  of  your  mother  hens  and  start 
in  to  raise  your  incubator  chicks.  If  you  are,  as  I  hope,  a 
true  fancier  of  poultry,  you  are  not  afraid  of  a  little  out 
door  work,  or  of  getting  your  hands  soiled.  I  have  had  a 
great  many  complaints  that  "  it  is  such  dirty  work.''  The 
answer  I  make  is,  "  a  fortune  is  not  gained  without  some 
dirty  work."  Also,  you  will  know  what  I  mean  by  com 
mencing  at  the  beginning,  instead  of  at  the  middle  or  end, 
or,  in  plain  words,  commencing  with  a  California  rush, 
which  means  that  anything  done  anyhow  will  do. 

I  enjoy  my  business  thoroughly,  and  I  am  not  happier 
than  when  out  with  my  chicky-biddies,  feeding  and  tending 
them.  I  am  very  careful  to  give  the  growing  chicks  all 
the  food  they  can  eat  without  wasting  any,  and  all  the  good 
fresh  water  they  require,  also  keeping  their  brooders  clean. 


low,  force  a  little  down  the  throat.  There  is  nothing 
better  for  them  than  flour  bread  moistened  in  rich,  sweet 
milk,  adding  a  little  pure  lard.  When  a  fowl  is  indis- 
posed it  generally  refuses  to  eat,  and  often  by  a  little 
feeding  once  or  twice  a  day  (not  stuffing  it,  by  any 
means),  we  may  keep  up  its  strength  until  the  disease  is 
cured. 

As  long  as  there  is  any  sign  of  roup  among  the  flock, 
all  the  water  given  should  be  disinfected.  Permanganate 
of  potash,  just  enough  to  give  the  water  a  slight  pinkish 
color,  is  both  harmless  and  tasteless,  and  is  said  to  de- 
stroy the  germs  of  all  diseases.  Others  prefer  pure  car- 
bolic acid,  say  five  or  six  drops  to  a  gallon  of  water. 
And  when  from  any  cause  our  poultry  appear  out  of  con- 
dition, the  judicious  use  of  Douglass'  mixture,  given  as  a 
tonic,  is  excellent. 

Roosting  in  drafty  quarters,  cold,  dampness  and  un- 
cleanliness  are  considered  the  main  causes  of  roup.  Its 
great  prevalence  during  the  past  winter  may  be  attributed 
to  the  many  sudden  changes  of  the  weather.  After  weeks 
of  pleasant  days — so  warm  that  flowers  began  to  bloom 
out  of  doors — the  thermometer  would  suddenly  drop  40  or 
50  degrees.  This,  to  fowls  roosting  in  open  houses,  or  in 
the  tree  tops,  as  most  of  our  turkeys  did,  was  enough  to 
kill  them. — A  Farmer's  Daughter,  in  Country  Gentleman. 


Commencing  Ponltry  Raising. 

Mrs.  Robert  Dunn  of  Garden  Grove,  Los  Angeles  county, 
writes  to  the  Cultivator  as  follows:  I  have  been  asked  so 
many  times  if  poultry  keeping  pays.  Of  course  It  pays,  if 
properly  attended  to.  But  the  one  who  makes  it  pay  must 
commence  at  the  beginning,  not  at  the  middle  or  end,  as  so 
many  do  in  California.  I  have  had  some  ask  me  how  I 
have  made  it  pay.  They  could  not,  and  yet  thought  they 
ought  to,  because  they  started  with  buying  100  good  hens, 
and  had  their  houses  and  yards  made,  bought  incubators, 
brooders,  feed  cutters,  bone  cutters,  and,  in  fact,  every  little 
thing  they  could  buy,  and  then  sat  down  for  those  100  hens 
to  do  the  work.  Then  because  every  one  of  those  hens 
did  not  lay  every  day,  and  some  were  taken  sick  and  died, 
and  the  eggs  did  not  hatch  well  in  the  incubator,  the  cry  is, 
"  What  is  the  cause  ?  I  thought  I  had  bought  everything 
that  was  right  and  needful;  I  gave  them  every  kind  of  feed 
that  was  required,  and  water;  I  used  tonics  which  I  thought 
were  best,  and  yet  I  cannot  make  it  a  success.  How  is  it? 
Why,  just  because  you  commenced  at  the  middle  or  end, 
Instead  of  at  the  beginning.  . 

Now,  my  readers  and  new  beginners,  I  think  it  by  far 
the  most  sensible  plan  to  start  on  a  small  scale.  As  the 
saying  is, '«  We  must  learn  to  crawl  first  before  we  are  able 
to  walk;  then  when  we  can  stand  firmly  on  our  feet,  we  can 
run  and,  likely,  jump."  Now,  suppose  you  buy  one  dozen 
good,  true-bred  hens,  say  of  the  Leghorn  breed,  as  they  are 
the  greatest  egg-producers  in  the  world,  at  least  I  have 
found  them  to  be  during  my  experience  of  16  years  of  dif- 
ferent thoroughbreds.  It  costs  no  more  to  feed  a  pen  of 
well-bred  fowls  than  it  does  the  mongrel  fowl.  Then  get  a 
thoroughbred  cock,  and  with  those  13  fowls  you  have  a 
start  Place  them  in  your  yard  built  of  laths,  six  feet  high, 
and  24  feet  square,  with  a  house  at  the  back  to  suit  your 
taste.  I  say  that  because  some  prefer  tight  houses  and 
some  open.  For  my  own  use  I  like  one  feet,  and  4 
feet  high  in  front,  with  shake  roof,  and  a  ix3-foot  roost,  or 
wider,  as  I  prefer  wide  roosts -they  are  a  preventative  of 
crooked  breast  bone.  Now,  the  next  thing  you  need  is  a 
few  old  mother  hens,  Plymouth  Rocks,  Brahmas,  or  Lang- 
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Roup  Remedies. 

Roup  is  the  terror  of  poultry-keepers,  being  both  epi 
demic  and  contagious,  and  in  its  worst  form  almost  im 
possible  to  subdue.  Entire  flocks  of  chickens  have  been 
exterminated  by  it,  and  in  the  yards  which  they  had  con- 
taminated no  fowls  could  be  safely  kept  for  a  season  after 
ward.  In  its  milder  form,  however,  the  disease,  if  properly 
attended  to,  is  often  manageable,  though  should  the  foul 
be  very  badly  off  before  it  is  discovered,  it  is  best  to  kill  at 
once,  as  recovery  will  be  slow  and  tedious. 

In  the  first  stages  of  the  disease  the  fowl  seems  afflicted 
with  a  very  bad  cold,  there  is  a  "  villainous  rattle  "  in  the 
throat,  a  discharge  from  the  nostrils;  then  a  deposit  some- 
thing like  that  formed  in  diphtheria  appears  in  the  mouth 
and  throat,  accompanied  by  an  extremely  offensive  odor, 
the  nasal  passages  become  clogged,  the  fowl  refuses  to  eat 
and  soon  becomes  unable  to  swallow.  Great  thirst  is  mani- 
fested, but  the  affected  bird  should  not  be  allowed  access 
to  the  common  drinking  trough,  as  it  is  in  this  way  that 
the  disease  is  communicated  to  others. 

Almost  every  poultry-keeper  has  a  different  remedy  for 
roup.  One  of  the  simplest,  and  one  which  I  should  be  in- 
clined to  try  first,  is  plain  North  Carolina  tar  and  honey, 
equal  parts,  with  a  few  drops  of  carbolic  acid  added. 
Anoint  the  mouth  and  affected  parts  lightly  with  the 
mixture,  and  put  a  little  at  the  root  of  the  tongue  so  that 
the  fowl  will  be  compelled  to  swallow  it.  This  should  be 
applied  every  other  day,  and  is  said  to  be  a  sure  cure. 

Another  remedy  highly  recommended  is  this  :  4  ozs. 
sassafras  oil,  2  ozs.  carbolic  acid,  4  ozs.  alcohol;  when 
mixed  thoroughly,  add  10  ozs.  of  water.  This  would  be 
sufficient  for  a  large  flock,  but  the  proportions  could  be 
easily  reduced.  Choose  the  warmest  part  of  the  day,  and 
first  wash  the  fowl's  h;ad  and  throat  thoroughly  in  water  as 
hot  as  can  be  borne,  cleansing  nasal  passages  and  all  as 
well  as  possible;  then  anoint  freely  with  the  mixture  the 
head,  throat,  face  and  mouth. 

A  mixture  of  turpentine  1  oz.,  kerosene  1  oz.  and  glycerine 
3  ozs.,  is  also  said  to  be  very  good.  Shake  well  together 
before  using,  and  with  a  sewing  machine  oil  can  force  a 
few  drops  into  each  nostril  and  moisten  well  the  inside  of 
the  fowl's  mouth  and  throat.  Anoint  also  the  head  and 
face  twice  daily.  Others  again  prefer  turpentine  one  part, 
with  sweet  oil  or  vaseline  three  parts. 

The  head  and  face  of  a  foul  affected  with  roup  is  gener- 
ally much  swollen,  and  sometimes  badly  broken  out,  one 
eye  usually  appearing  much  larger  than  the  other.  When 
first  noticed,  treat  as  you  would  for  a  heavy  cold,  giving 
first  a  purgative,  then  a  five-grain  capsule  of  quinine 
and  dover's  powder.  An  adult  fowl  can  take  as  large  a 
dose  of  medicine  without  danger  as  a  person  can.  AH 
diseased  fowls  should  be  kept  away  from  the  flock,  in  a 
dry  and  temperately  warm  apartment.  Encourage  them 
to  eat  wholesome,  nutritious  food,  and  If  unable  tu  swal- 


Anstralian  Wool  Growing. 

So  much  is  said  of  the  Australian  product  of  wool  as 
having  the  call  upon  the  wool  markets  of  this  country  under 
Imminent  conditions,  that  the  following  statements  are 
interesting.  The  tendency  is  toward  shearing  In  the 
grease  because  the  price  obtained  for  washed  wool  is  not 
commensurate  with  the  cost  of  washing.  Over  96  per  cent 
of  the  sheep  shorn  in  New  South  Wales  in  1891  were  shorn 
in  the  grease;  in  1880  the  number  did  not  exceed  70  per 
cent,  17  per  cent  being  creek- washed.  The  average  weight 
of  fleeces  shorn  in  the  grease  in  1891  was  five  pounds  nine 
ounces,  packed  in  bales  measuring  about  five  feet  in  length 
and  two  feet  two  inches  in  breadth  and  depth,  and  weigh- 
ing about  450  pounds.  The  bales  are  afterward  subjected 
to  hydraulic  pressure,  and  reduced  in  size  about  one-half 
before  exportation. 

Wool  is  transported  from  the  stations  to  the  nearest  rail- 
way by  wagons,  drawn  either  by  horses  or  oxen,  20  of  the 
latter  often  being  yoked  to  one  wagon,  upon  which  is  loaded 
as  many  as  25  bales  of  wool,  and  in  exceptional  cases  as 
many  as  50  bales.  The  cost  of  cartage  overland  is  at  the 
rate  of  $1.25  per  100  pounds  per  100  miles.  Should  the 
distance  exceed  100  miles,  a  discount  of  20  per  cent  from 
this  rate  is  made  for  the  additional  number  of  miles.  The 
railway  freight  from  Hay,  for  instance,  to  Sydney,  a  dis- 
tance of  454  miles,  is  about  70  cents  a  hundred  pounds  of 
greasy  wool;  from  Bourke  to  Sydney,  a  distance  of  503 
miles,  the  freight  is  about  98  cents  a  hundred  pounds;  and 
from  Mudgee  to  Sydney,  a  distance  of  195  miles,  the  freight 
is  about  66  cents  a  hundred  pounds.  It  is  a  matter  of  re- 
port that  "  not  so  very  many  years  have  elapsed  since  the 
Queensland  squatter,  after  seeing  his  last  wagonload 
started  from  his  station  for  the  coast,  would  take  a  run 
home  to  England,  returning  to  the  colony  in  time  to  meet 
his  wool  on  its  arrival  at  the  port  of  shipment,  so  long  and 
tedious  was  the  journey.  Drays  and  impromptu  slides  had 
to  be  made;  creeks  and  rivers  to  be  crossed;  droughts 
killed  off  the  bullocks  for  want  of  feed  and  water;  floods 
converted  the  banks  of  rivers,  etc.,  into  'tented  fields' 
populated  by  drivers,  whose  rations  often  ran  low;  bush 
fires  menaced  the  safety  of  the  men,  cattle  and  freight,  be- 
sides the  occasional  attacks  by  natives.  In  short,  wool, 
while  in  transit  from  the  far-back  stations  to  the  seaport, 
had  an  adventurous  and  risky  career.  There  have  been 
instances  of  two  different  years'  clips  being  on  the  road  at 
the  same  time." 

Freight  rate  from  Sydney  to  London  Is  from  about  75 
cents  a  hundred  pounds  by  sailing  vessel  to  $1.25  to  $2  a 
hunderd  pounds  by  steamer. 

Nearly  all  the  wool  sold  in  Australia  is  disposed  of  by 
auction  to  the  highest  bidder  at  the  principal  colonial  mar- 
kets. These  sales  have  grown  in  popular  favor  and  im- 
portance, having  amounted  to  697.705  bales  for  the  season 
of  1891  92  for  all  the  colonies.  For  that  season  42  per 
cent  of  all  the  sales  were  effected  at  Melbourne  and  Gee- 
long  and  40  per  cent  at  Sydney. 

The  chief  and  almost  only  Increase  In  the  world's  pro- 
duction of  wool  is  in  Australia.  For  the  ten  years  ending 
with  1892  the  wool  production  of  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in- 
creased about  36,000,000  pounds;  that  of  the  Argentine 
Republic  about  66,000,000  pounds,  and  that  of  North 
America  about  13,000,000  pounds— in  all  about  115,000,000 
pounds— while  that  of  Australia  increased  about  278,- 
000,000  pounds,  or  over  70  per  cent  of  the  total  increase. 
These  figures  are  based  on  the  imports  of  wool  into  Europe 
and  North  America,  where  they  are  alone  manufactured, 
and  where  they  are  wholly  shipped.  Practically  the  wool 
production  of  the  world  seems  to  be  stationary  or  on 
decline  in  all  wool-producing  countries  except  ' 
Nearly  30  per  cent  of  all  the  wool  consumed  ii 
flocks  of  Australasia,  and  this  proportion  i 
every  year. 

Sheep  on  Alfalfa. 
The  experience  of  practical  men  has  shown  that  11  or  12 
sheep  per  acre  may  be  kept  on  alfalfa  the  year  round— in  a 
mild  climate— except  for  about  two  months,  during  which 
they  may  be  pastured  on  the  wheat  stubbles.  During  those 
two  months  the  alfalfa  may  be  allowed  to  grow  to  a  good 
length  and  then  be  harvested  and  stacked  for  use  in  the 
cold  weather  of  winter,  when  green  feed  becomes  some- 
what scarce,  even  on  the  Pacific  coast.     In  a  very  good 
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seasoD,  even  15  sheep  may  be  kept  per  acre,  and  they  will 
be  more  profitable  than  grain  farming.  There  is  great 
danger  of  sheep  bloating  if  moved  suddenly  from  short 
grazing  or  dry  feed  to  rank  clover  or  alfalfa;  and  this  must 
be  guarded  against  by  not  allowing  them  to  remain  too 
long  on  a  field  before  they  are  removed  to  a  fresh  one. 
Lumps  of  rock  salt  kept  constantly  in  the  field,  in  covered 
troughs,  will  also  serve  as  a  preventive  of  hoven. 

What  An  Oregon  Man  Thinks. 

Charles  A.  Buckley  writes  from  Oregon  to  the  American 
Sheep  Breeder  as  follows  :  We  are  owners  of  10,000 
sheep,  and  never  before,  during  the  ten  years  we  have  been 
engaged  in  the  business,  have  we  said  that  we  did  not 
know  what  we  were  worth  in  gold  coin.  There  Is  no  sub- 
stantial market  for  either  sheep,  wool  or  sheep  ranch.  As 
I  previously  said,  we  have  been  in  the  business  ten  years, 
and  up  to  last  June  we  had  made  about  $25,000.  I  now 
consider  that  ten  years'  profit,  which  we  had  accumulated 
by  hard  toll,  exposure  and  deprivation,  has  all  been  swept 
away  by  " Democratic  rule."  If  you  know  of  any  party 
who  thinks  that  free  trade  in  wool  will  help  the  wool 
grower,  please  give  him  our  address,  and  if  he  desires  to 
invest  in  sheep  we  will  fit  him  out  with  one  of  the  best  im- 
proved "  sheep  ranches "  in  eastern  Oregon,  with  10,000 
sheep,  at  half  of  the  valuation  of  a  year  ago. 

Mr.  Wilson  claims  in  his  speech  that  we  can  produce 
wool  as  cheaply  as  Australia.  It  is  a  false  statement. 
This  country  cannot  raise  wool  for  double  the  amount  that 
it  is  grown  for  in  Australia.  We  pay  good  wages,  pro- 
vision our  camps  abnndantly,  and  have  to  contend  with 
severe  winters  and  pay  high  rates  for  transportation.  Now, 
in  Australia,  a  sheep-herder  will  look  after  a  herd  of  4000 
or  5000  for  $  1 5  per  month,  while  we  pay  from  $35  to  $40 
per  month  for  herding  1500  or  1800.  Many  of  onr  herders 
are  men  of  intelligence,  and  respectful  and  good  citizens, 
and  they  obey  the  laws  of  the  country.  The  majority  of 
the  herders  of  Australia  are  outlaws,  of  a  low  class,  and 
who  are  willing  to  work  for  small  pay  herding,  for  they 
know  the  work  takes  them  almost  out  of  the  way  of  civ- 
ilization and  almost  beyond  the  reach  of  the  law. 


ORTICULTURE. 


How  to  Have  Clean  Prnit. 

J.  H.  Hornbeck  gives  the  Sonoma  Farmer  the  following 
as  the  result  of  his  experience  and  observation: 

Right  now  is  the  time  to  spray  trees  for  the  pear  scab  or 
cracking,  sometimes  called  blight.  Use  the  Bordeaux 
mixture  made  as  follows- 

Put  16  pounds  of  bluestone  in  a  gunny  sack  and  hang  it 
in  a  barrel  containing  about  22  gallons  of  water;  it  will  dis- 
solve much  sooner  than  to  let  it  fall  to  the  bottom.  In 
another  vessel  put  30  pounds  of  lime,  and  slack  in  sufficient 
quantity  of  water.  When  it  gets  cold  mix  the  two  liquids 
together  slowly,  stirring  well,  and  add  water  to  make  45 
gallons.  This  will  color  your  trees  very  blue,  and  they 
will  retain  that  color  for  a  year.  No  spores  of  the  fungus 
will  grow  where  the  blue  is.  As  soon  as  the  blossoms  fall 
off  spray  again  with  the  Bordeaux  mixture  as  follows:  Six 
pounds  of  bluestone  and  6  pounds  of  lime,  mixed  as  above, 
making  25  gallons  of  wash;  into  this  put  2  ounces  of 
Paris  green  and  you  will  catch  the  codlin  moth.  One  or 
two  more  sprayings  during  the  summer  with  this  last 
formula  will  save  75  per  cent  or  more  of  your  fruit  and 
clean  your  trees  of  all  fungoid  growths  and  leave  them  in 
good  condition. 

It  may  cost  about  two  cents  per  gallon  for  'he  first  wash 
and  for  those  afterward  1  %  cents  per  gallon.  Say  for  three 
sprayings  about  five  cents  per  tree  for  the  season;  that  is, 
for  trees  10  years  old;  such  trees  are  usually  about  12  to 
14  feet  high,  and  half  as  much  in  diameter.  The  labor  of 
putting  it  on  ought  not  to  cost  more  than  two  cents  per  tree 
each  application,  which  would  be  for  the  season  less  than 
12  cents  per  tree.  It  looks  like  a  good  business  proposition 
to  expend  12  cents  per  tree  and  get  a  crop  that  is  worth 
something,  compared  to  what  it  would  be  without  such  ex- 
penditure. All  of  these  parasitic  fungoids  are  on  the  in- 
crease, and  if  we  do  not  exterminate  them  it  will  not  be 
many  years  till  we  have  no  fruit  fit  for  even  hog  feed. 

Spray  your  grape  vines  with  same  wash,  commencing 
now  with  the  first-mentioned  formula  and  again  when  in 
bloom  with  the  last.  Six  pounds  bluestone,  6  pounds  lime 
and  25  gallons  of  water;  leave  oat  the  Paris  green;  and,  if 
mildew  is  on  them,  apply  it  every  four  weeks  till  within  one 
month  of  gathering  time. 

This  Bordeaux  mixture  is  the  best  fungicide  known,  and 
is  cheap  and  easily  prepared,  and  there  is  no  need  of  having 
moss-grown  trees  and  diseased  vines.  Every  person  who 
owns  an  acre  of  trees,  or  even  less,  should  have  their  own 
spray  outfit  and  teach  all  the  family  how  to  use  and  take 
care  of  it.  Persons  who  have  gone  to  the  expense  of  get- 
ting such  things  do  not  like  to  lend  and  hire  them,  and 
they  are  perfectly  justifiable  in  not  doing  so.  A  small  out- 
lay will  get  an  outfit  sufficient  for  several  acres,  and  if  rightly 
cared  for  will  last  for  several  years. 

When  pruning  and  cultivating  mark  every  tree  you  see 
that  has  scale  on  It  and  attend  to  it  as  soon  as  possible. 
By  following  this  plan  your  orchard  need  never  get  very 
much  infested,  and  you  will  keep  it  clean  at  very  little  ex- 
pense. Always  wash  out  your  spray  tank  and  hose  and 
put  them  away  clean,  and  keep  your  tank  always  full  of 
clean  water  when  not  in  use. 


San  Jose  Scale  at  the  East. 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  will  issue  in  a  few 
days  an  emergency  bulletin  treating  of  the  San  Jose  Scale 
of  California,  sometimes  called  the  Pernicious  Scale  (As- 
pidiotus  perniciosus  Comstock). 

This  insect,  which  is  the  most  serious  insect-enemy 


which  the  growers  of  fruiti  in  California  have  to  contend 
against,  first  made  its  appearance  in  the  Eastern  States 
States  last  year,  when  it  was  found  in  the  vicinity  of 
Charlottesville,  Va.,  and  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  of 
Virginia,  with  the  help  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, has  just  completed  a  series  of  fumigating  operations 
which  it  is  hoped  have  practically  destroyed  It  in  that 
locality.  It  has  just  been  discovered,  however,  in  two 
other  Eastern  localities,  at  De  Funiak  Springs,  Fla.,  and 
at  Riverside,  Charles  county,  Md.  In  the  latter  locality  it 
has  severely  injured  an  orchard  of  300  peach  and  apple 
trees.  How  the  insect  was  introduced  into  these  three 
localities  is  not  yet  known,  but  it  was  probably  brought 
upon  nursery  stock  imported  from  California  and  sold  by 
Eastern  nurserymen. 

The  seriousness  of  this  condition  of  affairs  can  hardly  be 
exaggerated,  and  active  measures  will  at  once  be  taken  to 
destroy  the  insect  in  all  localities  where  It  is  found. 


Dried  Fruits,  Raisins  and  Nuts  at  Midwinter  Fair. 

The  classified  exhibit  of  dried  fruits,  raisins  and  nuts  will 
be  held  in  the  north  gallery  of  the  Horticultural  and  Agri- 
cultural building.  Tables  have  been  prepared  to  receive 
exhibits.  A  charge  of  twenty  (20)  cents  per  square  foot 
will  be  made  for  space  to  cover  the  cost  of  tables.  Ex 
hibits  for  competition  will  be  received  from  April  9th  to 
14th,  inclusive.  All  entries  must  be  made  in  the  name  of 
the  producer. 

Nuts  must  be  exhibited  in  packages  of  not  less  than  one 
nor  more  than  twenty-five  pounds.  Figs,  raisins,  apricots 
prunes,  peaches,  pears,  nectarines  and  other  dried  fruits 
must  be  exhibited  in  packages  of  not  less  than  one  nor 
more  than  twenty-five  pounds. 

Whenever  it  is  possible  both  dried  fruits  and  nuts  should 
be  shown  in  commercial  packages.  Where  the  exhibitor 
has  only  fancy  packages,  he  can  furnish  a  guaranteed  sam 
pie  of  the  same  kind,  not  less  than  one  pound,  for  the 
judges  to  test,  thns  preventing  the  destruction  of  the 
packages. 

Fruits  in  Glasses  Preserved  in  Solutions.  —  Several 
tables  have  been  set  aside  for  the  purpose  of  a  display  of 
fruits  preserved  in  solutions,  and  all  the  counties  are  re 
quested  to  send  sample  jars,  showing  typical  specimens 
produced  in  their  several  localities.  Upon  these  jars  can 
be  placed  neat  tags  stating  the  name  of  the  exhibitor, 
locality,  county,  etc.  No  charge  will  be  made  for  space 
occupied  by  these  jars.  Exhibitors,  however,  will  be  ex 
pected  to  occasionally  look  after  their  jars,  in  addition  to 
the  janitor  service  furnished  by  the  department. 

Emory  E.  Smith, 
Chief  Departments  Horticulture  and  Agriculture. 

Apr/1  3,  1894. 


P^he  Veterinarian. 


Horse  with  Lymphangitis. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  a  valuable  horse  that  has  been  in  poor 
condition  for  several  months.  His  legs  have  swollen,  one  after  an- 
other, and  one  of  the  fore  legs  discharged  at  top  of  hoof  with  much 
inflammation,  and  at  length  the  entire  hoof  came  off.  I  have  made  a 
boot  for  the  foot,  and  keep  it  clean,  applying  bluestone.  But  now 
the  other  ankle  is  running  at  the  top  of  the  hoof.  Is  there  any  hope 
of  saving  the  animal  ?  Can  you  kindly  tell  me  what  to  do  for  it? 
Will  the  hoof  grow  on  again  ? 

Two  other  horses  were  affected  similarly  with  legs  swollen  and  lame, 
but  no  discharge,  and  recovered.  One  began  at  the  bock,  the  swell- 
ing extending  down  to  the  pastern  joint  in  both  bind  legs.  A  five- 
year-old  colt  had  swelling  begin  suddenly  in  all  of  the  legs.  It  grew 
thin  and  was  dumpish,  but  recovered  in  about  a  month. 

Pentz,  Butte  Co.  J.  G.  Curtis. 

This  horse  is  suffering  from  lymphangitis.  The  horse  is 
in  apparent  good  health,  when  suddenly  an  acute  swelling 
of  one  or  more  legs  Is  noticed,  and  if  not  properly  cared  for 
a  discharge  will  be  noticed  between  the  hair  and  the  hoof, 
and  in  a  very  acute  case  the  hoof  is  apt  to  slough  off.  The 
treatment  and  preventative  for  the  disease  is  to  avoid  feed- 
ing grain,  particularly  barley.  Feed  plenty  of  grass  and 
vegetables.  Shake  the  hay  well  and  pour  hot  water  over 
it;  then  use  any  easily  digested  food.  Examine  the  foot  for 
gravel  and  any  signs  of  matter.  Use  poultices  of  hot  flax- 
seed. Apply  hot  fomentations  to  the  legs  where  swelling 
is  most  acute.  Take  heavy  woolen  cloth,  soak  it  in  hot 
water  and  wrap  it  around  the  swollen  legs.  At  night  take 
off  the  bandages  and  rub  the  legs  dry  (do  this  very  gently), 
and  then  rub  them  over  carefully  with  extract  of  witch 
hazel.  Give  the  following  powders  internally:  Nitrate  of 
potash,  4  ounces;  iodide  of  potash,  \%  ounces;  pulverized 
gentian  root,  1  ounce;  pulverized  nux  vomica,  >z  ounce. 
Mix  and  divide  into  12  powders  and  give  three  daily — 
morning,  noon  and  night — In  bran  mash.  The  hoof  will 
grow  on  again.  Don't  use  bluestone  for  any  case.  Use 
iodoform  ointment  on  absorbent  cotton,  and  bandage  after 
soaking  the  foot  in  warm  water.  Take  a  bucket  and  put 
in  each  bucket  of  warm  water  two  tablespoons  of  carbolic 
acid.  Write  and  let  me  know  how  the  case  is  progressing; 
also  if  bolls  appear  on  the  swollen  legs. 

San  Francisco.  Dr.  E.  J.  Creely,  D.  V.  S. 


Fruit  Destroyed  in  Arkansas. 

The  Weather-Crop  Bulletin  of  the  Arkansas  Weather 
Service  says: 

The  temperature  during  the  week  ending  April  2d  has 
averaged  about  nine  degrees  below  the  normal;  on  the 
26th,  27th,  28th  and  29th,  the  temperature  fell  below  the 
freezing  point  and,  with  clear  skies,  caused  very  severe 
frosts,  which  killed  peaches,  plums,  pears  and  strawberries 
in  all  parts  of  the  State,  and  badly  nipped  the  trees.  The 
same  weather  conditions  have  prevailed  throughout  the 
whole  State  during  the  week,  all  suffering  alike  from  the 
low  temperatures  and  frost,  which  were  followed  on  the 
28th  by  a  severe  snow  storm,  leaving  the  ground  in  such 


condition  that  work  will  be  delayed  for  at  least  a  week. 
Farmers  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  State,  where  the 
frost  seems  to  have  been  the  most  severe,  are  very  much 
discouraged  over  the  loss  of  their  fruits,  it  being  thought 
that  everything  is  injured  except  late  apples. 

The  Red  Gum. 

To  the  Editor:— The  word  "desert"  was  left  out  in 
the  quotation  printed  in  the  Rural  from  Baron  Von 
Mueller's  last  letter  to  me.  The  quotation  should  read: 
"  The  two  largest  and  best  desert  eucalypts  are  E.  rostra/a 
and  E.  microtheca." 

We  have  the  rostrata  in  California  but  thus  far  know 
only  of  young  trees  true  to  name.  We  know,  however, 
from  ten  years'  experience,  that  the  E.  rostrata  or  red  gum 
stands  many  difficult  conditions  in  California  better  than 
the  blue  gum,  and  while  growing  more  slowly  matures  a 
more  valuable  timber.  It  is  probably  the  best  gum  for 
Arizona,  if  not  one  of  the  few  that  will  do  in  that  territory. 
The  trouble  is  to  obtain  seeds  or  trees  true  to  name  when 
starting  a  red  gum  plantation.  Half  a  dozen  species  have 
been  sold  and  planted  in  California  as  red  gum.  The 
principal  one  of  these  has  been  the  E.  viminalis  or  manna 
gum.  This  is  a  good  tree  and  a  frost  resister,  but  it  is  not 
the  red  gum,  nor  can  it  take  its  place  in  the  specialties  of 
that  tree  as  to  heat  resistance  or  vitality.  A  curious  thing 
about  the  viminalis  in  this  State  is  the  absence  of  the 
manna  or  melitose  exudation  from  which  its  popular  name 
is  derived  in  Australia. 

No  precaution  should  be  omitted  in  procuring  seeds  or 
trees  for  any  planting.  This  general  rule  has  the  additional 
reason  for  special  application  to  the  eucalyptus  gums  on 
account  of  the  ignorance  of  the  seedsmen  and  nurserymen 
as  to  all  but  one  or  two  of  its  170  species.  Thus  the 
planter  with  careful  study  makes  gross  mistakes  in  these 
trees  through  no  fault  of  his  own  and  through  no  inten- 
tional fault  of  others.  Abbot  Kinney. 
Lamanda  Park. 


The  Cold  Wave  in  Florida. 

From  the  Weather- Crop  Bulletin  of  the  Florida  Weather 
Service,  for  the  week  ending  April  2d,  we  quote  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  weather  during  the  first  part  of  the  week  was  such  as 
to  cause  great  apprehension  among  farmers  and  fruit-grow- 
ers. The  unusually  mild  weather  during  the  preceding 
three  weeks,  and  the  fact  that  it  was  past  the  average  time 
for  spring  frosts  in  this  latitude,  gave  rise  to  the  belief  that 
spring  had  come,  and  when  the  Weather  Bureau  an- 
nounced the  approach  of  a  cold  wave  that  would  cause 
severe  frosts  in  the  northern  and  central  sections  of  the 
S  ate,  much  concern  was  felt  for  the  safety  of  fruit  and 
crops.  The  wonder  now  is  how,  with  such  cold  weather 
and  vegetation  so  far  advanced,  anything  escaped,  especi- 
ally in  the  sections  where  it  was  cold  enough  to  make  ice. 
The  lowest  temperature  occurred  generally  on  the  morning 
of  the  27th,  and  ice  formed  in  all  the  western  and  northern 
counties  of  the  State,  but  fresh  winds  continuing  all  night 
prevented  the  general  destruction  of  crops  and  fruit. 

The  month  of  March,  1894,  was  one  of  the  warmest  in 
20  years,  and  the  period  from  the  1st  to  the  25th  has  prob- 
ably never  been  equalled  in  point  of  warmth  since  observa- 
tions were  begun  in  the  State.  Much  damage  was  done  in 
western  Florida  by  the  cold  wave.  Ice  or  severe  frosts 
occurred  on  five  days,  beginning  with  the  26th.  All  tender 
garden  and  field  crops  were  greatly  damaged,  and  in  most 
places  replanting  is  necessary  and  seeds  are  in  great  de- 
mand. Peaches  and  pears  are  reported  killed  and  oranges 
damaged  in  places,  while  in  other  sections  they  are  said  to 
have  sustained  little  or  no  injury.  It  is  impossible  to  de- 
termine the  damage  so  soon,  but  those  correspondents  who 
estimate  it  at  about  half  the  crop  are  in  the  majority.  In 
sheltered  localities  the  damage  is  light. 

Considerable  damage  to  crops  is  reported  in  the  western 
and  very  little  in  the  eastern  counties  of  the  northern  dis- 
trict. No  damage  reported  from  the  strawberry  growing 
sections.  Cold  killed  cotton,  beans  and  other  tender 
vines  and  plants  in  the  western  portion  and  Injured  corn 
and' probably  fruit  to  some  extent. 

Not  the  slightest  damage  is  reported  to  oranges  in  the 
principal  orange-growing  section  of  the  State.  Slight 
damage  to  the  most  tender  plants  and  vines  is  reported  in 
some  places  in  the  northern  counties  where  the  cold  also 
retarded  the  growth  of  crops,  but  in  the  central  and  south- 
ern counties  great  improvement  is  noted,  especially  in 
tomatoes. 


Oregon  Weather  and  Crops. 

From  Crop- Weather  Bulletin  No.  1  of  the  Oregon  State 
Weather  Service,  for  the  week  ending  Tuesday,  April  3d, 
we  take  the  following: 

Compared  with  previous  years  the  present  season  is  fully 
three  weeks  in  advance  of  the  season  of  1893.  Almond 
trees  are  in  full  bloom  in  the  southern  counties.  Peach 
and  plum  trees  are  blooming  in  many  sections  under  favor- 
able conditions.  Grain  and  grasses  are  making  rapid  prog- 
ress. Wheat  on  well-drained  land  has  a  healthy  green  ap- 
pearance. On  low  land  it  has  not  recovered  from  the 
effects  of  the  excessive  rains,  and  is  slightly  discolored. 
Wheat  stooled  well,  and  the  prospects  are  good  for  a  su- 
perior crop.  Plowing  and  seeding  spring  grain  has  com- 
menced. 

Pastures  have  become  green;  clover  especially  has  a 
stout  and  vigorous  growth.  Owing  to  the  condition  of 
grass  on  the  range  feeding  of  stock  will  shortly  cease.  All 
kinds  of  stock  have  wintered  well. 

Wheat,  the  staple  product  of  the  Columbia  valley,  Is  in 
the  best  condition  known  for  years.  The  prospects  for  a 
good  crop  in  the  Columbia  and  Walla  valleys  are  excel- 
lent. 


April  14,  1894. 
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ADRIANCE  BUCKEYE  MOWERS. 

SOLD  ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST  IN  1861  AND  EVERY  YEAR  SINCE  IN  GREATER  NUMBERS 

THAN  ALL  OTHER  MOWERS  COMBINED. 


ADRIANCE 
BUCKEYE 
MOWERS. 


ADRIANCE 
BUCKEYE 
MOWERS. 


BAKER  &  HAMILTON,  San  Francisco  and  Sacramento, 

SOLE  AGENTS  FOB  CALIFORNIA,  NEVADA  AND  ARIZONA. 

No  other  Mower  called  a  Buckeye  was  offered  for  sale  in  California  until 

Nearly  a  Cluarter  of  a  Century  Later ! ! 

BE  SURE  AND  GET  THE  BUCKEYE  BUILT  BY  ADRIANCE,  PLATT  &  CO.,  POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y.,  which  created  and  sustaiDS  the 

Buckeye  Reputation  as  much  in  advance  of  all  other  Mowers  as  ever. 


ORDER  THE  GENUINE  ADRIANCE  BUCKEYE  PROM  US  OR  OUR  AUTHORIZED  AGENTS. 


SftN  FRftNCISCO 
LOS  ANGELES 


BAKER  &  HAMILTON 


SACRAMENTO 
NEW  YORK 


WALTER 

a. Wood 


MOWER. 


DO  NOT  GIVE  YOUR  ORDER  UNTIL  YOU  EXAMINE  THE 


4  FT.  6  IN  ,  5  FT.  AND  6  FT.  CUTS. 

In  general  use  throughout  the  Coast.  Its  merits 
are  widely  known.  The  wide  cut  sizes  made  with 
correspondingly  wide  wheel  gauge,  a  most  important 
matter — Direct  draft  from  cutting  line  to  hames — 
Cutter  frame  hinged  to  axle,  cutters  unaffected  by 
pole  motion,  absolute  float  of  finger-bar  in  the  grass, 
with  slack  lift-chain  while  cutting.  Spring  lift  that 
works  easily,  but  does  not  lift  or  interfere  with  float 
of  bar  when  cutting,  a  new  invention — Both  driving 
wheels  propelling  scythe  with  full  power— Absence 
of  tremble,  steadiness  of  machine  in  work — Freedom 
from  clogging  with  grass  in  the  guard  fingers,  a  com- 
mon fault  in  many  mowers— Malleable  milled  guard 
fingers  that  all  fit  alike— Best  steel  cutting  plates  in 
the  guards,  and  best  steel  sections  for  the  scythe- 
High  lift  to  pass  obstructions,  either  under  bar  or 
axle  Perfected  tilt,  lodged  grass  saved,  rough 
ground  mown  over — Two  carrier  wheels  for  finger- 
bar— Lock  nuts— Brass  bearings— Simplicity— High 
grade  of  steels,  malleables  and  brasses— Reliable 
pitman  connections  —  Tight  driven  bolts  —  High 
wheels— Comfortable  and  safe  seat— Light  draft- 
Tremendous  strength. 
Sold  Everywhere  !  Works  Everywhere!  Liked  Everywhere! 

WALTER  A.  WOOD  HARVESTER  CO. 

2oo  E.  WATER  ST.,  PORTLAND,  OR. 

33  &  35  MAIN  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  


Orange  Grove  &  Peach  Orchard 

In  one  of  the  beet  EARLY  Fruit  SectioDO  of  the 
State,  together  with  a  nursery  of  Orange,  Lemon 
and  Deoiduous  Trees,  for  sale  at  leas  than  Its 
real  value. 
Particulars  of  the  estate  by  addressing 
H.  F.  DEXTER,  Care  "Pacific  Rural  V ress." 


160  ACRES  OF  LAND 

SUITABLE  FOR 

OLIVES,  ORANGES,  PEACHES,  etc. 

Only  One  and  One-Half  Miles  from  PENRYN,  in 
famous  PLACER  County,  at  the  prlco  of  $10 
per  acre.   One-half  on  time  if  desired. 
Address  the  owner, 
FBBD  O.  MILES,  Penryn,  Placer  Co.,  Cal. 


IF  YOU  SEE  IT  YOU  WILL  WANT  IT. 


THE  OSBORNE  ALL  STEEL  RAKE  is  without  a  competitor. 
THE  RAKE  is  built  entirely  of  STEEL,  the  only  wood  being  the  shafts. 
THE  DUMP  is  made  by  Reversible  Steel  Rods— doing  away  with  all  pawls  and  springs. 
THE  WHEELS  ARE  INTERCHANGEABLE  and  are  the  only  perfect  rake  wheels  ever  built. 
THE  TEETH  are  all  duplicates  of  each  other— no  rights  or  lefts— and  are  made  from  linest  kind  of  oil- 
tempered  steel. 

THE  GATHERING  TEETH  next  to  the  wheels  prevent  the  hay  from  sliding  out  at  the  ends  and 
twisting  in  the  wheels. 

THE  COMBINATION  POLE  AND  SHAFTS  arranged  so  that  stubs  and  cross  bars  arc  not  needed. 

In  dry  climates  like  California  this  rake  will  outwear  two  wood  frame  rakes  of  the  ordinary  kind. 
IF  YOU  COULD  SEE  THIS  TOOL  YOU  WOULD  NEVER  BUY  ANY  OTHER  KIND. 
THE  NEW  OSBORNE  ALL  STEEL  HARVESTER  AND  BINDER  is  the  most  complete  and 

easily  handled  of  any  binder  built. 
OSBORNE  BINDER  TWINE,  GUARANTEED  650  FEET  TO  THE  POUND. 

We  manufacture  all  these  goods  and  furnish  all  buyers  with  a  printed  guarantee. 
OVER  100,000  OSBORNE  MACHINES  BUILT  AND  SOLD  IN  1893.    IF  ALL  WERE  PUT  IN 

LINE  THEY  WOULD  REACH  FROM  THE  ATLANTIC  TO  THE  PACIFIC  OCEANS 

AND  BACK  AGAIN. 

Complete  stock  of  extras  carried  at  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles.    Correspondence  solicited  from 

Dealers  and  Farmers  who  want  a  good  thing. 
Write  for  catalogue  and  prices  to 

H.  0.  HAINES,  339  North  Los  Angeles  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Or  D.  M.  OSBORNE  &  CO.,  27  Main  St.,  San  Francisco. 
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[E[HE  jEfcOJvIE  QlRSbE. 


Spring. 

From  age  to  age,  from  year  to  year, 

As  time  goes  on  and  Spring  draws  near, 

In  each  and  every  magazine 

An  ode  on  "  Spring  "  is  ever  seen. 

In  all  of  these  she  trips  her  way 

With  smiling  lips  and  aspect  gay. 

The  flowers  spring  'neath  the  earth  she  treads, 

And,  nodding,  show  their  dainty  heads; 

And  every  bird  bursts  into  song 

The  moment  that  she  comes  along. 

No  bitter  wind,  no  frost,  no  snow, 

And  not  a  bud  but  lives  to  blow. 

We  likewise  see,  if  we  attend, 

An  exclamation  at  the  end. 

Sometimes  the  poets,  strange  to  tell, 

Forsake  the  theme  they  love  so  well, 

And  turn  their  wondrous  powers  of  rhyme 

On  only  one  month  at  a  time. 

March  often  escapes;  they  do  not  care 

To  chant  her  doubtful  charms  and  rare; 

But  when  they  do,  naught  does  avail, 

'Tis  lion's  head  and  lambkin's  tail. 

They  finish  April  with  a  word, 

And,  farther  onward  ever  lured, 

The  merry  months  of  May  and  June 

Perpetuate  in  doubtful  tune. 

Perhaps,  in  some  forgotten  day, 

A  poet  first  sang,  "May,  Sweet  May;" 

But  now  we  hardly  ever  meet 

The  month  of  May  without  the  sweet. 

Her  azure  skies  and  balmy  breath 

Have  also  nigh  been  sung  to  death. 

And,  in  her  time,  the  smell  of  hay 

Drives  other  perfumes  far  away. 

Oh,  would  that  we  could  only  find 

That  genius  with  the  monster  mind, 

Who,  after  lite-long  toil  and  strife, 

The  "  purling  brook  "  had  brought  to  lifel 

In  our  days  forth  from  every  book 

A -babbling  runs  a  purling  brook; 

And  "  purling  brooks"  have  swamped  the  land, 

Until  we  have  not  room  to  stand. 

Small  honor  be  unto  the  pen 

That  wrote,  "  When  swallows  come  again," 

And  took  no  patent  for  the  thought 

Which  condescending  muse  had  brought; 

All  rhymers  have  with  might  and  main 

Now  seized  upon  the  threadbare  strain, 

And  warble  with  a  dash  and  sigh 

Of  "When  the  swallows  homeward  fly." 

The  world  is  fair,  its  wonders  new; 

But,  then,  expressions  are  so  few. 

There  never  is  a  thought  infused 

But  has  before  been  tenfold  used; 

So  I'm  compelled,  most  gracious  Spring, 

To  think  the  thoughts  I  fain  would  sing. 

A.  B. 


Race. 


Leave  me  here  those  looks  of  yours  ! 

All  those  pretty  airs  and  lures: 

Flush  of  cheek  and  flash  of  eye; 

Your  lips'  smile  and  their  deep  dye; 

Gleam  of  the  white  teeth  within; 

Dimple  of  the  cloven  chin; 

All  the  sunshine  that  you  wear 

In  the  summer  of  your  hair; 

All  the  morning  of  your  face; 

All  your  figure's  wilding  grace; 

The  flower-pose  of  your  head,  the  light 

Flutter  of  your  footsteps'  flight; 

I  own  all,  and  that  glad  heart 

I  must  claim  ere  you  depart. 

II. 

Go,  yet  go  not  unconsoled  I 
Sometime,  after  you  are  old. 
You  shall  come,  and  I  will  take 
From  your  brow  the  sullen  ache, 
From  your  eyes  the  twilight  gaze 
Darkening  upon  winter  days, 
From  your  feet  their  palsy  pace, 
And  the  wrinkles  from  your  face, 
From  your  locks  the  snow;  the  droop 
Of  your  head,  your  worn  frame's  stoop, 
And  that  withered  smile  within 
The  kissing  of  the  nose  and  chin; 
I  own  all,  and  that  sad  heart 
I  will  claim  ere  you  depart. 

m. 

I  am  Race,  and  both  are  mine — 
Mortal  Age  and  Youth  divine; 
Mine  to  grant,  but  not  in  fee; 
Both  again  revert  to  me 
From  each  that  lives,  that  I  may  give 
Unto  each  that  yet  shall  live. 
-W.  D.  Howells  in  Harper's  Magazine  for  April. 

An  Intercepted  Letter. 


WOULD  like  to  know  what 
we    shall    do    now"  said 


Aurora. 

The  dreary 
was  over;  the 
sun  glinted  on 


equinoctial  rain 
oblique  autumn 
matted  drifts  of 
wet  leaves  and  pools  of  water  in 
the  road;  a  solitary  red  chrysanthemum 
lifts  its  tufts  of  flowers  under  the  window. 
They  had  opened  the  windows  wide  to  let 
in  the  air  and  light,  after  Grandaunt  Miri- 
am's funeral.  There  were  the  wheelmarks 
and  deep  ground  ruts  yet  in  the  road,  where 
the  hearse  had  been  driven  up  to  the  gate; 
but  the  yellow  hickory  leaves,  flattering 
down  like  golden  rain  at  every  gust  of  wind, 
were  fast  obliterating  them. 

Grandaunt  Miriam  was  dead  and  laid  to 
rest  in   the  sunny  corner  of  the  village 
churchyard,  and  Adeline  and  Aurora  were 
eft  alone  in  the  world. 
"  I'm  sure,"  said  the  widow  Allston,  who 


lived  in  the  next  house,  "  I  don't  know 
what's  to  become  o'  them  gals.  They  ain't 
been  brought  up  to  do  nothin'.  And  they're 
dreadful  ordinary  lookin'  gals.  They  wasn't 
pretty  when  they  was  young,  and  the  young- 
est on  'em  is  turned  forty  now." 

And  that  was  precisely  the  problem  which 
was  in  Aurora  Field's  mind  when  she  sat 
before  the  crackling  fire,  with  her  elbows  on 
her  knees  and  her  chin  in  her  bands  and 
looked  dreamily  across  the  hearthstone  at 
her  sister  Adeline. 

"  What  can  we  do  ?"  said  Adeline,  who 
was  the  meeker  and  less  enterprising  spirit 
of  the  two. 
"We've  got  to  live,"  declared  Aurora. 
"  Oh,  of  course — we've  got  to  live." 
"  And  we've  got  nothing  to  live  upon  but 
this  old  house  and  thirty  acres  of  rocky,  up- 
hill ground !"   said  Aurora.    "  Grandaunt 
Miriam's  pension  died  with  her,  and  she 
never  saved  a  penny  oat  of  it — though,  in- 
deed, how  could  she,  poor  old  thing  ?  And 
I  don't  see  that  there's  anything  left  for  as 
but  to  keep  boarders." 

"  But  who  will  board  with  us  ?"  said 
Adeline,  In  her  feeble,  inefficient  way. 

Aurora  shrugged  her  shoulders  impa- 
tiently. 

"You  never  had  any  faculty,  Addle,"  said 
she,  "  and  I  s'pose  i'ts  too  late  for  you  to 
begin  to  reform  now.  But  I  should  think 
you  might  have  had  the  common  sense  to 
put  two  and  two  together.  Ain't  there  that 
big  red-brick  factory  a-boildin'  by  Lem- 
ming's Falls,  and  won't  it  be  fall  o'  girls  in 
two  month's  time  ?  And  won't  they  be 
glad  to  have  a  handy  place  to  board  ?  I've 
been  counting  up — there  are  four,  five,  six 
rooms  we  could  spare  as  well  as  not.  And 
I'm  a  pretty  decent  cook  If  I  could  get  the 
materials  to  cook  with,  and  I  s'pose  you 
could,  at  least,  look  after  the  rest  of  the 
house  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  could  do  that,  I  think  !"  said 
meek  Adeline,  who  always  had  a  sense  of 
inferiority  in  her  sister's  presence.  "At  least 
I  would  try  !" 

**  Then,"  said  Aurora,  "  let's  go  right  to 
work  and  get  the  house  thoroughly  cleaned 
the  very  first  thing." 
"  Now  ?"  gasped  Adeline. 
"Of  course,  now!  Do  you  suppose  I 
meant  next  year  ?"  retorted  her  sister,  irately. 
"  The  house  is  full  of  old  truck  and  furni- 
ture, and  will  have  to  have  half  a  dozen 
bonfires,  at  least,  before  things  '11  be  decent- 
ly cleared  out.  And  we've  got  to  do  it 
ourselves,  Adeline  !  We  can't  afford  to  hire 
any  one  to  help  us.  And  so  the  sooner  we 
begin  the  better." 
"  Yes,  I  suppose  so  !"  assented  Adeline. 
So  the  next  morning  the  Field  girls  set 
themselves  diligently  to  work.  Aurora  had 
a  certain  bard-headed  energy  of  purpose 
that  rather  enjoyed  toil  and  bustle,  but  poor 
Adeline's  heart  failed  within  her  at  the  pros- 
pect.  The  tears  came  into  her  eyes  as  she 
took  Grandaunt  Miriam's  old  faded  clothes 
and  books  and  papers  out  of  the  nasty- 
smelling  drawers. 
"  Where  am  I  to  put  these  ? "  she  asked. 
"  Burn  'em  ! "  was  her  sister's  curt  reply. 
Adeline  looked  aghast.  Grandaunt  Mir- 
iam bad  been  a  stern  old  tyrant  to  her,  it 
was  true— a  domineering  mistress  who  ex- 
acted everything  from  her,  and  gave  her,  in 
return,  nothing  bat  the  merest  subsistence. 
Grandaunt  Miriam  had  ruthlessly  crushed 
in  the  bud  that  one  only  little  love  affair 
which  she  had  ever  known.  Not,  she 
thought,  that  she  had  any  right  to  call  it  a 
love  affair  at  all.  Doctor  Hunt — he  was  only 
a  young  medical  student  then — had  walked 
home  from  the  historical  lectures  with  her, 
one  bleak  March  evening,  and  Grandaunt 
Miriam  had  never  asked  him  to  come  in  and 
warm  himself. 

"  If  you're  goin'  to  keep  company  with 
any  one,  Adeline,"  the  old  woman  bad 
sourly  uttered,  "  let  it  be  with  some  one  that 
can  support  you  decently.  I  hain't  no  faith 
In  these  sproutin'  doctors." 

There  was  the  end  of  it.  Doctor  Hunt 
never  came  again,  and  poor  Adeline  re- 
mained an  ungathered  rose  upon  the  family 
stem.  She  had  liked  Francis  Hunt;  she 
had  even  been  wild  enough  to  fancy  that  he 
liked  her.  But  Grandaunt  Miriam  had  de- 
cided the  matter  for  her,  as  she  decided 
everything  else. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  this,  poor  Adeline  cried 
when  she  put  the  old  woman's  dog's-eared 
books  and  crumpled  papers  into  the  fire, 
with  the  yellow  letters  that  Granduncle  Fos- 
sett  had  written  her  before  they  were  mar- 
ried, and  the  lock  of  faded  flaxen  hair  that 
she  had  cut  off  from  the  coffined  head  of 
her  only  baby,  dead  sixty  years  since. 

"  This  letter  is  a  different  color  from  the 
rest,"  she  said  mechanically,  as  she  sorted 
out  the  discolored  heap.  "  Look,  Aurora, 
do  you  think — " 

She  checked  herself  abruptly  as  she  fitted 
on  a  pair  of  spectacles  (that  first  concession 
to  the  standard  of  approaching  old  age)  and 


scrutinized  the  folded  piece  of  paper  still 
more  closely. 

"  Why,"  she  said,  "  the  seal  ain't  broken  ! 
Why,  it's  directed  to  me!" 

It  was  directed  to  her,  and  In  Doctor 
Hunt's -peculiar,  angular  hand-writing  that 
she  would  have  known  if  she  had  seen  it  in 
China  or  Patagonia.  She  turned  pale  and 
began  to  tremble. 

"Why,  Addie,  what's  the  matter?"  said 
Aurora,  looking  up  from  a  chest  of  mildewed 
garments,  which  she  was  examining. 

"  Don't  come  near  me  ! "  flashed  out  Ad- 
die. "  It's  my  letter — I'm  going  to  read  it 
myself ! " 

Aurora  looked  at  her  in  silence. 

"It's  from  Doctor  Hunt !"  gasped  poor 
Adeline.  "  Written  twenty  odd  years  ago, 
and  asking  me  to  be  his  wife.  And  Grand- 
aunt Miriam  had  hidden  It  away,  and  I 
never  knew  anything  of  it.  O  Aurora !  O 
Aurora,  what  must  he  have  thought?" 

And  the  poor,  faded  little  woman  burst 
into  tears — the  tears  which  In  middle  age 
are  so  fearfully  unbecoming  ! 

"  It's  queer  enough,  ain't  it  ? "  said  Au 
rora. 

"  What  would  you  do,  Aurora  ? "  faltered 
Adeline.  "  Would  you  go  to  him  ?  Would 
you —  " 

"  I  don't  know  what  I  would  do,"  Aurora 
answered  slowly.  "Twenty  years  ago  is 
twenty  years  ago  ! " 

"  But  he  wrote  this  letter  to  me,  and  I 
never  got  it !  And  he  has  a  right  to  an  an 
swer  ! " 

"  Yes,  I  s'pose  he  has." 

Adeline  thought  it  over  all  day.  There 
was  no  more  work  for  her.  She  sat  at  the 
window,  with  the  time-yellowed  letter  in  her 
lap,  staring  out  at  the  autumn  leaves  as  they 
floated  down  through  the  misty  air  outside, 
thinking — thinking  ! "  Aurora  glanced  at 
her  sometimes,  but  she  did  not  speak.  She 
herself,  a  hard-favored,  masculine  woman, 
had  never  had  a  lover;  she  could  not  help 
feeling  a  secret  reverence  for  the  sister  who 
had  attained  this  crown  of  womanhood. 

At  sunset  Adeline  rearranged  her  hair, 
bathed  her  face  and  tied  on  her  little  crape 
bonnet,  with  the  stiff,  white  frill  in  front. 

"What  are  you  going  to  do?"  Aurora 
asked. 

"  I'm  going  to  him"  said  Adeline.  "  I'm 
going  to  show  him  this  letter  and  tell  him 
all — how  it  happened." 

But  as  she  trudged  along  the  leaf-carpeted 
autumn  lanes  Doctor  Hunt's  carriage  whirled 
by.  He  was  sitting  in  it,  and  he  was  not 
alone.  As  Adeline  stopped  and  looked  after 
it,  the  doctor  checked  his  horse.  A  pretty, 
red-cheeked  girl  got  ont.  And  then  the 
doctor  drove  on.  Still  Adeline  stood  there, 
looking  at  the  dust  that  followed  the  wheels. 

"  Oh,  Adeline,"  said  Eustacia  Bent,  "  we 
were  just  going  to  your  house!  I  wanted  to 
see  if  I  could  get  you  and  Aurora  to  do 
some  sewing  for  me.  Doctor  Hunt  was 
taking  me  there  when  I  met  you.  He  asked 
me  to  be  his  wife.  I  am  to  be  married  to 
him  in  January." 

Eustacia  Bent's  fair,  dimpled  face  was  all 
aglow;  her  blue,  long-lashed  eyes  shone  like 
stars;  the  roses  of  last  June  were  not  pinker 
than  her  cheeks.  She  was  two-and-twenty. 
Adeline  Field  was  forty.  The  elder  woman, 
with  a  pang,  recognized  the  contrast,  and  in 
that  moment  all  the  newly  revived  hope  died 
out  of  her  heart  forever, 

"No,"  said  she,  "we  can't  take  in  any 
sewing.  We're  getting  ready  for  boarders. 
We  are  busy.  I  guess  you'll  have  to  get 
some  one  else,  Eustacia.  But — but  I  wish 
you  joy,  all  the  same.  I  hope  you'll  be  very 
happy — you  and  Doctor  Hunt." 

She  turned  and  crept  home  again.  The 
sun  had  dipped  below  the  horizon  now;  the 
air  was  chill  and  gray  and  frosty — fit  omen 
of  her  coming  years  of  solitude.  As  she 
walked  spiritlessly  along,  she  felt  as  if  her 
heart  were  a  lump  of  lead  within  her. 

"Well?"  Aurora  breathlessly  asked,  as 
she  re-entered  the  dismal  old  house  where 
the  neglected  fire  was  dying  out  on  the  iron 
dogs,  and  a  melancholy  cricket  chirped  on 
the  hearth.    "  What  did  he  say  ?" 

"  Nothing;  I  haven't  spoken  to  him,"  said 
Adeline,    mournfully.    "  I    met  Eustacia 


Bent.  She's  going  to  be  married  to  him  in 
January,  and  that  ends  the  whole  thing." 

She  took  the  letter  from  her  pocket  and 
threw  It  on  the  embers.  It  blazed  fitfully 
up,  and  then  went  out  in  a  little  drift  of  gray 
ashes,  and  with  it  died  out  all  the  light  and 
life  of  Adeline  Field's  heart. 

"  Yes,"  said  Aurora,  "  that  ends  the  whole 
thing." 

Grandaunt  Miriam,  sleeping  under  the 
churchyard  wall,  might  have  been  content. 
She  had  had  her  own  way. — Amy  Randolph. 

Fashion  Notes. 

A  silk  season  is  predicted  for  the  next 
summer,  especially  of  the  very  light  silks 
that  are  made  in  this  country,  the  taffeta, 
demi-taffeta,  lutestring,  foulard,  or  the  so- 
called  China  silks,  and  the  useful  surahs. 

Soft  gray  effects  are  charming  in  the  new 
silks,  and  will  rival  the  clearly  defined  white 
and  black  silks  that  came  into  favor  last 
summer.  These  grays  are  very  effective  in 
bengaline  stripes  of  satin  and  moire  pointille 
with  yellow  or  rose  color,  or  else  with  the 
gay  pompadour  blossoms  strewn  upon  them. 

The  new  blouse  waists  do  not  end  with 
the  belt,  but  flare  out  over  the  hips  in  a  va- 
riety of  patterns,  all  of  them,  however,  hav- 
ing more  or  less  method  in  their  arrange- 
ment. Dressmakers  are  at  last  submitting 
to  the  inevitable,  and  are  giving  up  their  op- 
position to  the  silk  waist  which  they  have 
vainly  tried  to  suppress;  and  several  firms 
are  now  wisely  making  them  a  specialty, 
giving  them  a  cut  and  elaboration  that  it  is 
the  despair  of  amateurs  to  imitate.  The 
basque  part  of  the  new  waists  may  be  a 
ruffle;  or  it  may  be  finished  in  box  plaits,  or 
"ripped"  like  the  seamless  collars  and  capes 
on  the  jackets.  One  very  pretty  model  is 
made  with  a  yoke,  below  which  are  three 
broad  box  plaits  in  front  and  three  behind 
which  are  graduated  in  to  the  waist,  the  side 
pieces  being  fitted  smooth.  Below  the  waist 
are  eight  box  plaits,  broad  at  the  bottom  and 
graduated  at  the  waist,  the  extra  two  being 
over  the  hips,  while  a  pretty  effect  is  pro- 
duced by  glimpses  of  silk  of  another  color 
between  the  box  plaits.  The  graduated 
plaits  cause  the  waist  to  look  very  small. 
Another  charming  design  in  black  chiffon 
has  three  accordion- plaited  ruffles  on  the 
yoke,  edged  with  an  extremely  narrow  white 
picot  edge  of  guipure,  and  two  accordion- 
plaited  wings  on  each  shoulder,  also  finished 
with  the  tiny  edge.  The  front  is  gathered 
In,  exceedingly  full,  and  brought  to  a  point 
at  the  waist,  where  it  is  finished  with  a 
draping  of  black  moire  ribbon  caught  up 
with  a  bow  on  the  left  side. 

A  pretty  home  gown  is  made  of  silk  and 
wool  novelty  goods  of  a  warm  maroon  shade 
shot  with  brilliant  colors,  and  reddish-brown 
velvet.  The  trimming  is  a  very  narrow 
gimp  of  jet,  steel  and  bronze  spangles;  sev- 
eral rows  are  put  on  the  skirt  in  deep  van- 
dykes,  while  a  single  row  edges  the  blouse, 
sleeves,  ruffles  and  belt,  and  outlines  the 
yoke.  The  skirt  has  a  yoke  with  front  and 
side  gores,  and  full,  straight  breadth  in  the 
back.  The  blouse  Is  slightly  fulled  over  a 
fitted  lining,  and  the  skirt  part  is  cut  in  a 
circle.  The  sleeve,  ruffles  and  yoke  are  of 
velvet,  and  it  is  also  a  popular  fancy  to  make 
the  yoke  and  lower  part  of  the  sleeves  of 
astrachan  or  of  Persian  lamb. 


Historical. 
In  1556  Francis  I  gave  his  queen  the 
equivalent  of  $16,000  in  our  money  to  buy 
her  a  hat. 

Philippe  le  Bel  of  France  ordered  that  no 
tradesman's  wife  should  wear  a  gown  made 
of  stuff  costing  more  than  twenty  cents  a 
yard. 

In  1364  the  pointed  hoods  worn  by  the 
ladies  often  reached  four  feet  above  the  head, 
making  the  lady's  face  appear  about  the  cen- 
ter of  her  body. 

The  longest  train  on  record  was  that  of 
Catherine  de  Medici  on  the  occasion  of  her 
marriage.  It  was  forty-eight  yards,  and 
borne  by  ten  pairs  of  pages. 

Fifty-dollar  gold  pieces  were  never  coined 
by  the  United  States  Government;  there 


Highest  of  all  in  Leavening  Power. — Latest  U.  S.  Gov't  Report. 


Baking 


ABSOLUTELY  PURE 


April  14,  1894. 


pacific  rural  press. 


were,  however,  private  Issues  of  octagonal 
gold  coins  of  this  value  in  California  in 
1851,  1852,  1853  and  1855.  In  1851-55,  also, 
round  fifty-dollar  pieces  were  issued  in  Cali- 
fornia. They  received  their  full  value  when 
deposited  at  the  United  States  assay  offices. 
By  the  now-existing  laws  of  this  country 
there  can  be  no  revival  of  private  coinages 
bearing  such  close  resemblance  to  author- 
ized mint  issues. 

Frederick  Hudson  says  that  the  first 
printed  newspaper  was  the  Gazette,  pub 
lished  In  Nuremberg  in  1457,  and  thereafter 
at  intervals.  In  1534  appeared  in  the  same 
•city  the  Neue  Zeitune;  aus  Hispanien  und 
Jtalt'en,  and  at  a  date  between  these  two  ap- 
peared the  Cologne  Chronicle.  These  early 
newspapers  are  not  contained  in  any  library, 
so  far  as  Hudson  indicates;  the  earliest 
printed  newspaper  in  existence  is  called  the 
Gazetta  of  Venice,  is  dated  1570,  and  is  rep- 
resented by  a  few  copies  in  Venice  in  the 
Magliabecchian  Library. 

Commodore  Decatur's  first  command  was 
(the  Norfolk,  In  1802;  later  he  commanded 
the  Enterprise.  In  1804  he  commanded  the 
Intrepid  in  destroying  the  Philadelphia  in 
the  harbor  of  Tripoli.  In  September,  1804, 
he  commanded  the  Constitution  and  later 
the  Congress,  and  in  1809  commanded  the 
Chesapeake.  In  1810  he  took  command  of 
ithe  United  States,  frigate.  In  1814  he  com- 
manded the  President,  frigate,  which  he  had 
to  surrender  to  four  British  vessels.  In  1815 
Decatur  commanded  a  squadron  in  the 
Mediterranean,  and  humbled  Algiers,  Tunis 
and  Tripoli,  and  returned  home  In  1 816  to 
become  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Navy 
Commissioners.  He  never  went  to  sea  again, 
and  was  killed  in  a  duel  March  22,  1820. 
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Tree  Language. 


Gems  of  Thought. 

Contentment  is  better  than  divinations  or 
visions. — Landor. 

He  who  reigns  within  himself  and  rules 
passions,  desires  and  fears,  is  more  than  a 
king. — G.  Massey. 

Be  your  character  what  it  will,  it  will  be 
known;  and  nobody  will  take  It  upon  your 
word. — Chesterfield. 

Men  of  earnest  thought  and  quiet  contem- 
plation exercise  a  wonderful  Influence  over 
men  of  action. — Robertson. 

Endurance  is  the  prerogative  of  woman, 
enabling  the  gentlest  to  suffer  what  would 
cause  terror  to  manhood. — Wleland. 

Like  a  beautiful  flower  full  of  color,  but 
without  scent,  are  the  fine  but  fruitless 
■words  of  him  who  does  not  act  accordingly 
—Buddha. 

Wherever  I  find  a  great  deal  of  gratitude 
in  a  poor  man  I  take  it  for  granted  there 
would  be  as  much  generosity  il  he  were  1 
rich  man. — Pope. 

If  you  can't  pay  for  a  thing,  don't  buy  it 
If  you  can't  get  paid  for  it,  don't  sell  it.  So 
you  will  have  calm  days,  drowsy  nights,  all 
the  good  business  you  have  now,  and  none 
of  the  bad.— Ruskin. 

He  who  would  do  some  great  thing  in 
this  short  life  must  apply  himself  to  the 
work  with  such  a  concentration  of  forces  as 
to  spectators,  who  live  only  to  amuse  them 
selwes,  looks  like  insanity. — John  Foster. 

The  dreariness  of  drudgery  may  be 
changed  to  the  blessedness  of  drudgery, 
the  daily  duty  be  regarded  as  the  college  of 
life  for  growth  in  mental  power,  and  as  a 
gymnasium  for  building  up  character. — Chi- 
cago Interior. 

Let  men  but  speak  forth  with  genuine 
earnestness  the  thought,  the  emotion,  the 
actual  condition  of  his  own  heart,  and  other 
men,  so  strangely  are  we  all  knit  together 
by  the  tie  of  sympathy,  must  and  will  give 
heed  to  him. — Carlyle. 

Though  an  inheritance  of  acres  may  be 
bequeathed,  an  inheritance  of  knowledge  can- 
not. The  wealthy  man  may  pay  others  for 
doing  his  work  for  him;  but  it  is  impossible 
to  get  his  thinking  done  for  him  by  another, 
or  to  purchase  any  kind  of  self-culture. — 
Samuel  Smiles. 

Cease  from  this  antedating  of  your  ex- 
perience. Sufficient  for  to  day  are  the 
duties  of  to-day.  Don't  waste  life  in  doubts 
and  fears;  spend  yourself  on  the  work  before 
you,  well  assnred  the  right  performance  of 
this  hour's  duties  will  be  the  best  prepara- 
tion for  the  hours  of  ages  that  follow  it.  *  * 
'Tisthe  measure  of  a  man — his  apprehension 
of  a  day.— R.  W.  Emerson. 


Bits  of  Household  Fact  and  Fancy 
Your  can't  have  your  name  on  both  God's 
and  the  devil's  pay  roll. 

If  sassafras  bark  is  sprinkled  among  dried 
frnit  it  will  keep  out  the  worms. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  leave  the  strings  ic 
string  beans  to  prove  them  genuine. 

True  modesty  avoids  everything  that  is 
criminal;  false  modesty  everything  that  Is 
unfashionable. 

Clothespins  boiled  a  few  minutes  and 
quickly  dried,  once  or  twice  a  month,  be- 
come more  durable. 

Milk  In  boiling  always  forms  a  peculiar 
acid,  so  a  pinch  of  soda  should  be  added 
when  beginning  to  cook. 

To  clean  silk,  sponge  It  with  equal  parts 
of  black  tea  and  vinegar.  Shake  until  nearly 
dry  and  then  press  with  an  iron  that  is  half 
hot. 

No  wonder  the  way  of  the  transgressor  is 
hard  when  you  take  Into  consideration  the 
number  who  travel  his  route. 

Somebody  has  invented  the  word  "  grip- 
let,"  to  describe  an  attack  that  is  worse  than 
a  cold,  but  not  so  bad  as  the  grippe. 

A  household  without  children  is  a  bell 
without  a  clapper.  The  latent  sound  would 
be  beautiful  enough  were  there  something  to 
awaken  It. 

To  exterminate  moths  from  trunks  and 
chests  wash  well  with  borax  water,  and  after 
drying  use  benzine.  Air  and  sun  well  be- 
fore using. 

Born  on  a  Monday,  fair  of  face; 
Born  on  a  Tuesday,  full  of  God's  grace, 
Born  on  a  Wednesday,  merry  and  glad; 
Born  on  a  Thursday,  sour  and  sad; 
Born  of  a  Friday,  godly  given; 
Born  of  a  Saturday,  work  for  a  living; 
Born  of  a  Sunday,  never  shall  want; 
So  there's  the  week  and  the  end  on't. 

— Old  Superstitions. 
For  an  informal   or  family  breakfast 
cream-tinted  damask  cloths,  with  borders  in 
Curious  Facts.  bright  colors,  are  liked.  The  napkins  match 

The  middle  book  of  the  Old  Testament  is  and  are  finished  with  fringe. 
Proverbs.    The  middle  chapter  is  Job  29.         Let  your  light  shine  in  your  home  and 
The  University  of  Oxford  in  England  has  don't  be  afraid  that  it  will  become  too  bright, 
the  reputation  of  having  been  founded  by  Don't  be  turning  it  down  all  the  time,  as 


Come  tell  rae  of  thy  favorite  tree, 
The  one  thou  lovest  with  thy  soul, 

And  I  will  read  thy  heart  for  thee 
As  if  it  were  an  open  scroll, 
For,  knowing  this,  I  know  the  whole. 

Our  fathers  loved  the  stately  elm, 
Which  like  a  tower  its  head  uprears — 

Fit  type  of  those  who  held  the  helm 
Amid  the  storms  of  early  years, 
Sedate,  unmoved  by  idle  fears. 

Is  Norway's  rugged  pine  thy  tree, 
Or  Ceylon's  teak,  or  England's  oak  ? 

Thou  lovest  war,  an  angry  sea; 

Tby  spirit  brave  has  ne'er  been  broke 
And  thou  wouldst  die  'neath  slavery's  yoke. 

Or  lovest  thou  by  the  setting  sun 
The  redwood  with  its  giant  mast, 

The  cedar  hoar  of  Lebanon  ? 
Thy  life  is  in  the  golden  past, 
A  love  for  ancient  things  thou  hast. 

And  if  the  laurel  and  the  bay 
Have  charms  above  all  other  trees. 

The  graceful  birches  robed  in  gray, 
The  aspen  quaking  in  the  breeze, 
Thy  poet's  soul  rare  beauty  sees. 

Perchance  the  willow  is  thy  tree. 
The  cypress  with  its  robes  of  gloom, 

The  olive  of  Gethsemane; 
Ah  1  thou  hast  toyed  with  Fate's  sad  loom, 
Or  thou  hast  bended  o'er  a  tomb. 

Is  it  the  tropic  tamarisk, 
The  palm,  the  citron  or  the  plane, 

The  orange  with  its  golden  disk? 
The  hot  blood  throbs  in  every  vein, 
Thy  home  should  be  in  dreamy  Spain. 

It  may  be  that  thy  spirit  roves 

Amid  acanthus  o'er  the  sea, 
Or  in  the  Attic  ilix  groves; 

I  hy  dreams  are  of  the  Cyclades, 

Of  Plato  and  Socrates. 

And  shall  I  now  ray  tree  reveal? 
I  love  the  hemlock's  shaggy  bole, 

His  robes  of  gloom,  his  limbs  of  steel, 
His  form  uncouth  on  Maine's  wild  shoal — 
Now  who  from  this  can  read  my  soul  ? 

— Fred  Lewis  Patte  in  Youth's  Companion. 
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MANUFACTURING  CO. 


BARBED 
WIRE. 


LIGHTEST    STRONGEST.  BEST. 
100  Rods  Weigh  90  Pounds. 


BARB  AND 
INSULATED 


King  Alfred  in  872. 

Alum  and  plaster  of  Paris  mixed  with 
water  and  used  in  a  liquid  state  form  a  hard 
composition  and  a  useful  cement. 

In  1842  the  British  customs  tariff  num 
bered  1200  articles.  Now  it  contains  but 
19,  the  principal  of  which  are  tobacco,  tea 
and  liquor 

Mulhall  estimates  the  number  of  individ- 
uals who  emigrated  from  Europe  in  72  years, 
1 816  to  1888,  at  27,205,000.  Of  these, 
15,000,000  came  to  the  United  States. 

Gurit  has  collected  figures  which  show 
that  there  is  one  death  to  every  three  thou- 
sand administrations  of  chloroform,  while 
with  ether  there  is  only  one  fatal  case  in 
fourteen  thousand.  Ether  is  dangerous  to 
the  lungs;  chloroform  to  the  heart. 

A  hollow  celestial  globe  of  copper  at  Pern 
broke  College,  Cambridge,  England,  was 
constructed  in  the  last  century  as  a  lecture- 
room,  and  will  hold  a  half  dozen  persons  or 
more.  The  constellations  are  depicted  on 
its  interior,  and  it  rotates  on  its  axis. 

The  total  number  of  deaths  in  the  United 
States  in  1892  was  about  900,000;  the  num- 
ber of  persons  cremated  that  year,  503.  As 
crematories  have  been  in  existence  in  the 
United  States  since  1881,  these  statistics  in 
dicate  that  the  movement  favoring  the  burn 
ing  of  the  dead  is  not  making  much  progress. 


some  people  do  their  gas. 

Laziness  begins  in  cobwebs  and  ends  in 
iron  chains.  The  more  business  a  man  has 
to  do  the  more  he  is  able  to  accomplish,  for 
he  learns  to  economize  his  time 


Snails  Live  Indefinitely. 
The  Smithsonian  Institution  has  hit  upon 
something  extraordinary  in  snails,  says  the  I  noise  and  confusion,  and  everybody  was  try- 
Washington  correspondent  of  the  Provi- 1  ing  to  put  out  the  fire." 


How  He  Chose  a  Clerk. 
A  lawyer  advertised  for  a  clerk.  The 
next  morning  the  office  was  crowded  with 
applicants — all  bright  and  many  suitable. 
He  bade  them  wait  until  all  should  arrive, 
and  then  arranged  them  all  in  a  row  and 
said  he  would  tell  them  a  story,  note  their 
comments,  and  judge  from  that  whom  he 
would  choose. 

"  A  certain  farmer,"  began  the  lawyer, 
"  was  troubled  with  a  red  squirrel  that  got 
in  through  a  hole  in  his  barn  and  stole  seed 
corn.  He  resolved  to  kill  the  squirrel  at  the 
first  opportunity.  Seeing  him  go  in  at  the 
hole,  one  noon,  he  took  his  shotgun  and 
fired  away.  The  first  shot  set  the  barn  on 
fire." 

"Did  the  barn  burn?"  asked  one  of  the 
boys. 

The  lawyer,  without  answering,  continued: 
"  And  seeing  the  barn  on  fire  the  farmer 
seized  a  pail  of  water  and  ran  to  put  it  out." 
Did  he  put  it  out  ? "  said  another. 
"  As  he  passed  inside  the  door  shut  to, 
and  the  barn  was  soon  in  flames.  When 
the  hired  girl  rushed  out  with  more  water 
Did  they  all  burn  up  ?"  said  another 

boy. 

The  lawyer  went  on  without  answer: 
"Then  the  old  lady  came  out,  and  all  was 
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The  latest  fad  in  the  treatment  of  small- 
pox Is  to  shut  up  the  patients  in  a  room  from 
which  nltra  violet  rays  are  excluded  by  red 
window  panes  or  by  red  shades.  All  the 
patients  thus  treated  in  the  Bergen  Hospital, 
Norway,  recovered  soon  and  with  few  scars. 


The  Boston  Public  Library  has  556,000 
volumes;  that  of  Chicago  230,000. 


dence  Journal.  The  creatures  may  be  slow, 
but  they  hold  the  record  over  all  other  ani- 
mals for  prolonged  vitality  under  adverse 
conditions.  Stories  of  toads  dug  out  of 
rocks,  In  which  they  have  been  imprisoned 
for  ages,  are  apocryphal;  but  recent  discov- 
ery has  established  the  credit  of  this  humble 
mollusk  as  number  one  in  tenacity  of  life. 
Only  the  other  day  a  specimen  from  an 
island  off  the  coast  of  California,  Inclosed 
in  a  drawer  with  part  of  the  molluskan  col- 
lection, was  found  to  be  alive.  It  had  had 
no  food  or  water  for  more  than  six  years. 
When  placed  in  a  box  with  moist  earth  it 
protruded  its  foot  and  began  to  move  about, 
and  seemed  to  be  as  well  as  ever.  Some 
time  ago  a  few  snails  of  a  different  species, 
gathered  in  Mexico,  reached  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  and  were  placed  in  a  box. 
They  remained  undisturbed  for  two  years 
and  three  months,  at  the  end  of  which  time 
they  were  put  into  a  glass  jar  with  some 
chickweed  and  a  small  quantity  of  tepid 
water.  Pretty  soon  they  waked  up  and  ap- 
peared quite  active. 


"Did  any  one  burn  up?"  said  another. 
The  lawyer  said:    "There,  that  will  do; 
you  have  shown  great  interest  in  the  story." 

But  observing  one  little  bright-eyed  fellow 
in  deep  silence,  he  said:  "Now,  my  little 
man,  what  have  you  to  say  ?" 

The  little  fellow  blushed,  grew  uneasy 
and  stammered  out:  "  I  want  to  know 
what  became  of  that  squirrel;  that's  what  I 
want  to  know  ?  " 

"  You'll  do,"  said  the  lawyer;  "  you  are 
my  man;  you  have  not  been  switched  off  by 
a  confusion  and  barn  burning,  and  the  hired 
girls  and  water  pails.  You  have  kept  your 
eye  on  the  squirrel." — Fact  in  Court. 


A  MEMBERSHIP 

In  Ihe  Home  Library  ard  Fupply 
As  ociat'on  enables  you  to  order 
any  ard  all  Kinds  of  Supplies  with 
a  saving  of  from  ten  to  fifty  per 
cent  on  what  you  are  now  paying. 
Correspondence  with  us  will  con- 
vince you  of  this  fact.  First-class 
references  and  full  inf  rmation  sent 
on  application  to 

J.  H.  WOOD  &  OO.,  Managers, 

14  Sansome  Street,  San  Francisco. 


C1 1  flfin  11 VT 1  interest  in  2080  acres  for 

uuu  Stock  »nd  Fruit  Ranch,  with  full  manage- 
ment.  Tltlo  perfect. 

Address  P.  O.  Box  21,  Haywardi,  Cal. 


CURES  PROMPTLY 

LAMENESS. 


SWELLINGS, 
*   *  BACK-ACHE, 
SORENESS. 
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Bro.  Messer  at  Tulare  Grange. 

To  the  Editor  : — Saturday  was  a  gala 
day  in  Tulare  Grange,  the  special  occasion 
being  an  official  visit  from  Hon.  Alpha 
Messer,  of  Vermont,  Lecturer  of  the 
National  Grange,  accompanied  by  Bro. 
Sage,  a  prominent  patron  of  Massachusetts. 

Bro.  Messer  is  making  an  official  tour  of 
the  granges  of  California,  will  deliver  a 
course  of  twenty  or  more  lectures,  and 
opened  his  coune  before  Tulare  Grange 
and  invited  guests. 

Bro.  Forrer,  of  the  U.  S.  Experimental 
Station,  read  his  meteorological  observa- 
tions for  the  past  month :  Rain  on  the  2d, 
.61;  on  1 6th,  .15;  on  19th,  .01;  total,  .77  of 
an  inch.  Highest  temperature,  92°  on  23d; 
lowest,  28*  on  3d  and  22d;  light  frost  on 
4th,  5th,  20th,  23d  and  24th;  killing  frost 
below  30*  on  3d,  18th,  21st  and  22d;  clear 
days,  12;  fair  days,  12;  cloudy  days,  7;  pre- 
vailing wind,  northwest. 

By  resolution,  W.  C.  Barr  was  selected 
to  solicit  and  collect  milk  for  the  Zumwault 
creamery  and  cheese  factory. 

At  2  P.  m.  the  master  declared  a  recess, 
the  doors  were  opened  to  visitors  and  the 
room  was  soon  comfortably  filled  with 
patrons  and  friends  of  the  order. 

Bro.  Shoemaker  introduced  Bro.  A.  P. 
Roache,  master  of  the  State  Grange,  who 
was  welcomed  to  Tulare  and  Tulare  Grange 
by  Master  Premo.  Worthy  Master  Roache 
then  introduced  National  Grange  Lecturer 
Messer,  and  welcomed  him  to  California,  it 
being  Master  Roache's  particular  business 
hereto  meet  Bro.  Messer  and  to  accompany 
him  on  his  tour  through  California. 

Bro.  Messer  delivered  an  interesting  ad- 
dress of  an  hour  and  a  quarter,  which  was 
listened  to  with  marked  attention  and  re- 
ceived frequent  applause,  explaining  the 
grange  in  its  social  and  educational  features 
and  its  universal  membership  of  men  and 
women.  During  his  address  Bro.  Messer 
spoke  of  the  mistake  to  think  a  boy  or  girl 
had  completed  their  education  on  receiving 
their  college  diploma.  Their  education  of 
life  and  the  world  was  then  to  commence. 
He  spoke  of  the  evils  parents  do  their 
children  at  the  present  day  in  teaching  them 
to  avoid  work,  seeking  frivolity  and  shirking 
labor;  that  manual  training  will  do  more  to 
make  the  good  and  honored  man  and  woman 
than  the  literary  or  classical  education,  and 
in  this  connection  the  intention  of  the  law  of 
Congress  providing  for  the  maintenance  of 
colleges  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts 
has  been  subverted  by  the  association  of  the 
same  with  the  classical  universities.  This 
subject  has  not  received  the  public  attention 
it  should  have  received;  but  the  grange  has 
given  It  good  attention,  and  through  grange 
efforts  in  all  of  the  States  where  it  has  ob- 
tained its  greatest  usefulness  and  comes 
nearest  to  serving  the  purposes  for  which  it 
is  intended.  It  has  been  separated  after 
great  exertions  and  a  long  fight  with  the 
faculties  of  the  universities,  now  making  use- 
ful agricultural  and  mechanical  educational 
institutions.  That  this  much-to-be-desired 
end  has  been  obtained  in  every  New  Eng- 
land State  except  his  own  (Vermont).  It 
has  been  obtained  through  grange  work, 
and  through  grange  work  will  be  obtained 
in  his  own  Green  Mountain  State. 

In  matters  of  taxation  and  legislation  Bro. 
Messer  advised  more  attention  on  the  part 
of  Patrons.  That,  as  a  rule,  outside  of 
party  measures  legislators  desire  to  be 
honest  and  impartial  and  will  assist  in  all 
measures  promotive  of  the  community  good. 
That,  bearing  this  in  mind,  avoiding  strictly 
partisan  measures  for  the  time  and  advocat- 
ing such  measures  outside  of  partisan  ones 
as  are  necessary  and  useful,  the  patron  can 
promote  his  own  and  the  public  good,  de- 
veloping the  usefulness  and  establishing  the 
reputation  of  our  own  dear  order  of  Patrons 
of  Husbandry.  That  every  boy  and  girl 
should  be  taught  to  labor;  for  labor  is  char- 
acter, is  ability,  is  industry,  is  reputation,  is 
patriotism. 

Bro.  Messer's  address  was  thoughtful,  was 
earnest,  was  judicious,  without  effort  or  at- 
tempt at  oratorical  display,  and  will  have 
good  effects. 

The  musical  part  of  the  afternoon's  pro- 
gramme was  more  than  well  rendered.  Mr. 
Tarkington's  "  If  I  Were  a  Knight  of  the 
Olden  Time "  was  well  rendered.  Mrs. 
Allen's  "  My  Mountain  Home "  was  more 
than  sweet,  her  voice  being  at  its  very  best, 
while  the  quartets,  accompanied  by  Mrs. 
Oakford  on  the  organ,  were  spirited  and 
expressive. 

Tulare  Grange  and  friends  had  a  very 
pleasant  afternoon.  * 


Random  Thoughts. 


By  A.  P.  Roach B,  W.  H.  S.  G.  of  California. 

If  love  were  shrined  in  every  heart 
The  ills  of  life  would  soon  depart. 

In  the  language  of  the  immortal  Perry, 
"  We  have  met  the  enemy  and  they  are  ours!" 
That  is  to  say,  we  have  met  the  generous, 
hopeful,  progressive  farmers  of  Tulare  City 
and  county,  and  the  smoldering  embers  of 
grangerism  which  the  combined  efforts  of 
natural  and  artificial  law  had  vainly  at- 
tempted to  annihilate  have  been  kindled  to 
a  glowing  flame.  The  meeting  was  fairly 
large  and  unusually  intelligent,  and  the 
beautiful  decorations,  the  fine  choir,  enthusi- 
asm of  the  workers,  and  the  splendid  speech 
of  the  national  lecturer,  which  carried  con- 
viction to  head  and  heart  alike,  rendered  it 
one  of  those  rare  occasions  which  ever  leave 
a  tender  memory  In  the  minds  of  all  partici- 
pants. Bro.  Sage,  a  friend  of  Bro.  Messer 
from  the  Old  Bay  State,  proved  by  his  sage 
remarks  and  good  advice  that  he  was  a  wide- 
awake patron.  State  Steward  Shoemaker, 
State  Deputy  Woods,  Worthy  Master  Premo 
and  good  Bro.  and  Sister  Tuohy  did  a  gal- 
lant work,  and  are  entitled  to  our  thanks 
and  commendation,  while  the  moral  support 
of  the  local  press,  Bro.  Mackie,  Bro.  Chapin, 
Bro.  Wright,  Captain  and  Sister  Merrltt, 
and  others  whose  names  I  cannot  now  recall, 
added  much  to  the  pleasure  and  interest  of 
the  occasion.  Thus  the  first  gun  has  been 
fired  in  the  Southland,  and  if  as  well-sus- 
tained and  patriotic  an  effort  is  made  by  all, 
the  echoes  from  that  gun  will  reverberate 
along  the  entire  route  and  again  unite  in 
fraternal  fellowship  the  progressive  yeomen 
of  progressive  California. 

Bro.  Messer  arrived  on  time,  hale,  hearty 
and  ready  for  any  amount  of  work,  only  a 
little  travel  tired,  for  from  bis  farm  in  the 
Green  mountains  of  distant  Vermont  to  the 
alfalfa  fields  of  Tulare  is  quite  a  trip.  He 
reports  the  granges  in  his  State  in  a  pros- 
perous condition,  as  does  Bro.  Sage  those  in 
Massachusetts. 

The  evolution  of  the  day  is  great  and  wondrous 
strange, 

But  it  evolutes  our  toiling  sons  and  daughters  to 
the  grange, 

And  teaches  at  its  mystic  shrine  the  duties  of  a  life, 
And  binds  with  truth  and  purest  love  the  husband 
and  the  wife. 

The  State  and  county  deputies  are  now 
hard  at  work  preparing  their  meetings  for 
the  national  lecturer.  Do  what  you  like, 
sisters  and  brothers,  in  the  way  of  pro- 
grammes, but  leave  out  the  "feast;"  its 
preparation  tires  our  sisters  all  out,  and  they 
are  then  in  no  condition  to  appreciate  the 
lecture,  because  of  mental  and  physical  ex- 
haustion. Let  us  now  begin  the  reform  of 
an  abuse  which  is  a  burden  to  them  and 
adds  many  a  weary  step  to  their  already 
overtasked  strength. 

Every  grange  should  embrace  the  oppor- 
tunity now  offered  to  have  the  national  lec- 
turer visit  them.  Those  granges  which  have 
had  no  dates  fixed  for  meetings  can,  by  as- 
suring the  executive  committee  that  they 
will  secure  a  meeting,  have  a  date  secured 
for  a  lecture,  by  giving  the  committee  im- 
mediate notice.  Remember,  patrons,  these 
lectures  will  not  cost  you  one  cent,  and  no 
trouble,  without  you  wish  to  entertain  the 
speaker  while  with  you,  which  most  granges 
Insist  on  doing,  but  which  is  perfectly  op- 
tional with  yourselves.  Carpenteria  Grange 
has  just  initiated  a  class,  while  Tulare 
Grange  has  one  almost  ready.  The  un- 
promising season  and  hard  times  is  having 
the  effect  of  inducing  the  farmer  to  look 
about  for  some  means  to  better  bis  condition 
by  reducing  expenses.  The  co-operative 
principles  of  the  grange  fully  meet  this  great 
need,  and  the  farmer  is  no  longer  slow  either 
to  see  or  secure  this  beneficial  feature  of  the 
order  which  has  already  saved  millions  to 
the  farmers  of  the  United  States. 


Lecturer's  Notes. 

"Cause    and    Cure    of    Tramp  Nui- 
sance." 


S.  Goodenough,  Lecturer  C.  S.  G. 

A  principal  cause  of  the  "Tramp  Nui- 
sance "  is  a  native  indisposition  to  work  on 
the  part  of  an  appreciable  percentage  of  our 
population.  This  Is  fostered  by  a  real  diffi- 
culty In  securing  employment  at  times. 
When  the  man  who  has  a  natural  reluctance 
to  exert  himself  has  to  work  hard  to  get 
work  he  readily  drops  into  vagrancy. 

Just  now  we  have  fallen  upon  exceptional 
conditions.  There  Is  an  undoubted  and 
tremendous  shortage  in  the  demand  for 
labor.  An  inevitable  consequence  will  be 
the  swelling  of  the  tramp  contingent  of  our 
population.  That  contingent  had  already 
grown  to  number  fully  50,000  in  our  country 
before   the    present    depression  began — 


"  hobos  "  from  pure  love  of  tramp  life.  The 
body  of  the  enforced  unemployed  at  present 
exceeds  one  million,  and  some  careful  esti- 
mates put  it  above  two  million,  which  means 
that  between  10  and  20  per  cent  of  our  entire 
able-bodied  male  population  is  reduced  to 
idleness  and  desperation.  Probably  not 
many  of  them  have  yet  joined  the  tramp 
cohorts,  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  a  consid- 
erable percentage  of  them  will  fall  into 
habits  of  vagrancy  because  of  the  enforced 
wandering  from  place  to  place  in  the  honest 
pursuit  of  employment. 

There  is  strong  enticement  in  an  open  air, 
irresponsible,  vagabond  sort  of  life,  espe- 
cially in  our  seductive  climate.  It  has  the 
charm  of  ease  and  novelty.  The  exercise 
is  light — just  enough  for  good  health.  The 
burden  ot  care  Is  reduced  to  the  minimum. 
The  exactions  of  social  and  civil  duty  are 
escaped.  It  grows  to  be  an  ideal  kind  of 
existence.  Much  is  surrendered,  but  it  is 
in  the  direction  of  greater  liberty.  Much 
that  is  surrendered  is  soon  contemplated  as 
an  undesirable  burden,  not  willingly  to  be 
resumed.  What  use  has  the  tramp  for  soap 
and  civilization  ?  He  prefers  license  to 
laundered  linen.  He  regards  it  as  the  acme 
of  independence.  Doubt  about  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  the  next  meal  is  not  to  be 
compared  to  the  drudgery  and  anxiety  of 
earning  an  honest  living.  He  enjoys  classi- 
fication with  the  "fowls  of  the  air"  and  the 
"  lilies  of  the  field,"  which  neither  "  sow  nor 
reap  nor  gather  into  barns,"  which  "toil 
not,  neither  do  they  spin."  He  is  content 
that  somebody  else  should  do  all  that,  while 
he  comes  In  for  a  share  of  the  product. 
The  "  glory"  of  his  "  array"  may  not  rival 
Solomon's,  but  his  confidence  of  being  fed 
is  superb.  He  considers  himself  a  pretty 
good  Christian  also,  for  does  he  not  con- 
strue literally  the  Master's  language  : 
"Therefore  take  no  thought,  saying,  what 
shall  we  eat,  or  what  shall  we  drink,  or 
wherewithal  shall  we  be  clothed." 

At  all  events  he  becomes  fixed  in  the  habit 
of  vagabondage.  He  and  his  kind  consti- 
tute a  growing  menace  to  social  and  eco- 
nomic welfare  and  an  occasion  of  no  incon- 
siderable anxiety  and  expense  in  every  com- 
munity. The  lady  of  the  lonely  farmhouse 
lives  in  continual  dread  of  them,  not  without 
cause,  and  in  less  degree  of  dread  the  lady 
of  the  city  home.  Even  men  fear  them  and 
often  yield  to  their  imprudent  demands 
rather  than  risk  the  dangers  of  refusal. 

How  to  eradicate  this  evil  is  becoming  a 
serious  question — more  serious  now  than 
ever  before.  It  is  to  be  deplored  that  this 
objectionable  class  is  almost  certain  of  large 
reinforcements  from  the  vast  army  of  the  un- 
employed. The  magnitude  and  difficulty  of 
the  problem  is  thus  greatly  Increased,  and 
the  necessity  of  dealing  with  it  vastly  in- 
tensified. The  schemes  of  "  General " 
Coxey  &  Co.'s  "  industrial  army  "  or  "  com- 
monweal army  "  are  likely  to  be  effective  in 
little  else  than  as  a  school  of  tramps  so  far 
as  their  ranks  embrace  genuine  workingmen. 
While  the  great  body  of  these  aggregations 
is  probably  made  up  of  professional  "  hobos," 
it  is  to  be  feared  that  there  are  some  real 
workingmen  among  them.  It  is  to  be  feared 
also  that  they  will  become  inoculated  with 
the  wandering  spirit  and  be  lost  forever  to 
the  army  of  honest  industry.  Once  a  tramp, 
always  a  tramp,  unless  heroic  measures  are 
adopted. 

Will  the  schemes  of  Coxey  &  Co.  accom- 
plish good  results  ?  I  think  not.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  understand  why  genuine  working- 
men  join  in  them.  The  sufferer  from  the 
agony  of  rheumatic  fever  will  insist  on  fre- 
quent change  of  position  at  the  cost  of  in- 
evitable accentuation  of  pain  in  the  vain  hope 
of  relief.  In  the  agony  of  want  and  distress, 
some  of  the  unemployed  turn  blindly  to  the 
Quixotic  movements  on  foot  in  the  futile 
hope  of  ultimate  benefit,  though  certain  of 
the  aggravation  of  immediate  suffering. 
For  them  I  am  sorry.  They  are  attempting 
to  solve  the  problem  of  their  suffering  in  an 
impossible  way. 

Genuine  workingmen,  desirous  of  employ- 
ment, could  not  more  certainly  defeat  such 
a  purpose  than  by  massing  In  the  large 
numbers  contemplated.  It  is  impossible  to 
give  employment  to  thousands  of  men  while 
concentrated  in  one  body.  It  can  only  be 
furnished  to  them  singly  or  lu  small  numbers 
at  scattered  points.  If  they  really  desire 
work,  they  should  not  mass  themselves,  but 
disband  and  scatter  as  widely  as  possible. 

Massed  in  constantly  augmenting  num- 
bers, their  track  must  become  a  scene  of 
increasing  devastation  and  danger,  kindling 
growing  hostility  and  oppression.  They 
would  soon  become  too  formidable  for  con- 
trol by  the  ordinary  civil  authorities,  until 
there  would  be  no  choice  but  to  accede  to 
their  demands.  Practically  they  would 
forcibly  quarter  themselves  upon  the  people 
resident  along  their  line  of  march.  Their 
insolent  exactions  might  soon  grow  into  pil- 
lage or  worse  crimes.    Nothing  less  than 


the  power  of  the  State,  wielding  the  military 
arm,  would  be  able  to  control  them.  Woe 
to  the  communities  upon  which  such  swarms 
swoop  down.  Thev  would  become  worse 
than  the  plagues  of  Egypt. 

Suppose  State  and  municipal  authorities 
continue  to  ignore  their  progress,  for  the 
sake  of  escaping  a  disagreeable  and  serious 
responsibility,  until  at  last  the  converging 
contingents  are  massed  at  Washington  500,- 
000  strong,  or  any  other  number.  What 
can  they  do  ?  They  can  only  exercise  the 
right  of  petitioo,  without  inaugurating  a 
rebellion.  The  right  of  petition  Is  as  readily 
exercised  in  California  as  on  the  banks  of 
the  Potomac.  If  the  purpose  is  to  overawe 
with  the  covert  threat  of  gathered  hosts,  it  is 
more  than  petition;  but  anything  that  shall 
bear  even  the  appearance  of  coercion  can 
not  be  tolerated  for  a  moment.  The  first 
step  beyond  the  simple  right  of  petition  will 
be  met  by  the  irresistible  power  of  the  gov- 
ernment and  crushed.  If  Coxey  asks  for 
legislation  with  an  army  of  vagrants  at  his 
heels,  he  invites  refusal.  Congress  cannot 
afford  to  encourage  a  form  of  demonstration 
so  objectionable  and  dangerous,  and  will 
be  likely  to  deny  what  might  receive  favor- 
able consideration  if  preferred  and  urged  in 
the  ordinary  manner. 

The  wisdom  of  the  proposed  legislation  is 
questionable.  The  issue  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  $500,000,000  of  treasury  notes  would 
be  good  money,  but  how  is  the  "  common- 
weal army  "  to  get  hold  of  them  ?  By  force  ? 
Preposterous!  Only  by  earning  them  can 
they  acquire  them,  and  the  mere  printing  of 
more  money  does  not  open  new  avenues  of 
labor.  The  extensive  road  improvements 
to  be  urged  are  hardly  practicable.  The 
Nation  long  ago  relegated  to  the  States  the 
opening  and  maintaining  of  highways,  and 
the  States  relegated  the  same  to  the  counties 
and  municipalities.  Washington  is  not  the 
place  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  in  the  matter 
of  roads,  and  only  a  certain  mild  degree  of 
pressure  is  tolerable  anywhere.  The  Amer- 
ican temper  will  not  submit  to  more  than  a 
very  mild  degree  of  pressure. 

Look  at  it  as  you  will,  this  march  to 
Washington  appears  to  be  unqualifiedly  a 
"  fool's  errand."  It  would  be  wholly  farcical 
if  It  did  not  contain  so  many  Intimations  of 
tragedy.  With  only  one  of  its  propositions 
am  I  in  hearty  sympathy,  viz.:  "Exclusion 
of  foreign  immigration  for  a  period  of  ten 
years."  Of  this,  more  anon.  In  all  this 
there  are  sharp  lessons  for  us,  to  some  of 
which,  fellow  patrons,  I  shall  invite  your  at- 
tention next  week. 


The  Secretary's  Column. 

Ho  for  the  Grange  Congress  on  the  13th 
and  14th  of  April,  1894  !  A  good  pro- 
gramme and  enjoyment  for  all. 

The  S.  F.  &  N.  P.  R.  R.  will  allow  one 
fare  for  round  trip  on  regular  trains  from  all 
points  north  of  San  Rafael,  tickets  good 
going  and  returning  on  Friday,  13th,  and  Sat- 
urday, 14th,  and  returning  on  Sunday,  the 
15th. 

It  is  expected  that  a  great  number  of  the 
citizens  of  Sonoma  county  will  avail  them- 
selves of  the  reduced  rates  and  attend  the 
fair. 

Sonoma  county's  exhibit  will  keep  open 
house  on  Saturday,  the  14th,  in  honor  of  the 
occasion.  All  members  of  the  order  are 
cordially  invited,  where  they  will  be  enter- 
tained by  Sonoma's  fairest;  (T.  A.  Close, 
manager).  Don't  forget  to  partake  of  their 
hospitality  (Horticultural  Building). 

Bro.  G.  P.  Loucks,  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, has  been  ill  with  a  severe  cold,  but 
hopes  to  meet  with  the  patrons  on  the  13th 
and  14th. 

I  take  the  following  extract  from  the 
Farmers'  Friend  and  Grange  Advocate: 
Patrons  throughout  the  country  will  learn 
with  deep  regret  of  the  death  of  Worthy 
Past  Treasurer  of  National  Grange,  F.  M. 
McDowell,  of  New  York,  which  sad  event 
occurred  on  the  22d  of  March.  Bro.  Mc- 
Dowell was  an  exemplary  patron,  a  stead- 
fast friend,  a  good  citizen  and  an  earnest 
business  man.  The  funeral  of  Bro.  Mc- 
Dowell was  held  on  Saturday  afternoon. 
Rev.  Dr.  Trimble  delivered  an  address  at 
the  obsequies. 

Bro.  Alpha  Messer,  Worthy  Lecturer  of 
the  National  Grange,  arrived  in  Los  Angeles, 
April  2d,  safe  and  sound,  but  somewhat 
fatigued  after  his  long  ride.  He  addressed 
Tulare  Grange  on  the  7th;  Selma  on  the 
9th;  Merced  on  the  10th;  and  will  meet  with 
the  citizens  and  patrons  at  the  Congress  on 
the  13th  and  14th. 

A  programme  has  been  arranged  by  the 
Executive  Committee  of  California  State 
Grange  for  Worthy  Lecturer  Messer  In  dlf- 

(Continued  on  page  298.) 
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Breeders'  Directory. 


SU  lines  or  less  In  this  directory  at  60c  per  line  per  month. 

HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


F.  H.  BURKE!.  626  Market  St.,  S.  F.     Al  Prize 
Holsteing;  Grade  Milch  Cows.   Fine  Pigs. 


H.  P.  MOHB,  Mt.  Eden,  Cal.  Importer  and  breeder 
of  Clydesdale  Horses,  Holstein-Friesian  Cattle  and 
Berkshire  Pigs.    Young  stock  on  hand  and  for  sale. 

M.  D.  HOPKINS,  Petaluma.  Registered  Shorthorn 
Cattle.   Both  sexes  for  sale. 


PETER  S  AXE  &  SON,  Llok  House,  San  Francisco, 
Cat  Importers  and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of 
every  variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs. 


JERSEYS  AND  HOLSTEINS,  from  the  best 
Butter  and  Milk  Stock;  also  thoroughbred  Hogs  and 
Poultry.  William  Nlles  &  Co..  Log  Angeles, 
Cal.,  Breeders  and  Exporters.   Established  In  1876. 


POULTRY. 


J.  W.  PORGEUS,  Santa  Cruz,  Cal.,  has  established 
one  of  the  best  equipped  poultry  ranohes  on  this 
Coast.  He  has  300  Rankin's  Strain  Mammoth  Pekin 
Ducks,  also  Brown  Leghorns  and  Barred  Plymouth 
Kocks.  Write  for  prices  of  what  you  want.  Reference: 
People's  Bank.  Inspection  and  correspondence  solicited. 


J.  R.  OATLETT  breedB  choice  S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns. 
Eggs  for  hatching,  50  cents  per  setting  of  13  eggs. 
Address  Thos  Lynn,  Sacramento,  or  J.  R.  Oatlett, 
Pleasant  Orove,  Cal. 


A.  BUSCHKE,  Tracy,  Cal.,  Breeder  of  S.C.White 
Leghorns  and  B.  P.  Bocks.    Eggs  $1,  $1.50  per  setting. 


WILLIAM  NILES  &   CO.,    Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Nearly  all  varieties  of  Poultry,  Dairy  Cattle  and  Hogs. 


CALIFORNIA  POULTRY   FARM,  Stookton, 
Cal.  Send  for  Illustrated  &  Descriptive  Catalogue,  tree. 


R.  Q.  HEAD,  Napa.    Importer  and  Breeder  of  Land 
and  Water  Fowls.    Send  for  New  Catalogue. 


SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 


J.  B.  HOYT,  Bird's  Landing,  Cal.,  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep;  also  breeds  Crossbred 
Merino  and  Shropshire  Sheep.  Rams  for  sale.  Prices 
to  suit  the  times.   Correspondence  solicited. 

R.  H.  CRANE, Petaluma,  Cal.  Breeder  and  Importer. 
South  Down  Sheep;  also  Fox  Hounds  from  Missouri. 


SWINE. 


F.  H.  BURKE,  626  Market  St.,  S.  F.— BERK8HIRES 


J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co  ,  Breet's 
Poland'China,  Essex  and  Yorkshire  Swine. 


MONROE  MILLER,  Elisio,  Ventura  Couuly,  Cal., 
Breeder  of  Registered  Berkshire  Hogs. 


H.  J.  PHILPOTT,  Niles,  Cal.,  Importer  and  breeder 
of  Tecumseh  and  other  oholce  strains  of  Registered 
Poland-China  Hogs. 


BBRK8HIRE8  Sc  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS, 
Best  Stock;  also  Dairy  Strains  of  Jerseys  and  Holstelns. 
William  Nllea  &  Co.  Los  Angeles,  Cal  Est.  1876. 

P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sao.  Co.,  Cal.— Breeder  ol 
Short-Horn  Cattle,  Poland-China  and  Berkshire  Hogs. 


TYLER  BEACH,  San  Jose,  Cal.   Breeder  of  Thor- 
oughbred Berkshire  and  Essex  Hogs. 


OHAS.  A.  8TOWE,  Stockton,  Regist'r'd  Berkshires. 


In  These  Dull  Times 

You  Cam  Largely  Increase 

Your  Income  by  buying  an  Incubator 
and  engaging  in  the  ohicken  business 
Send  stamp  for  our  catalogue  of 
Incubators,  Wire  Netting,  Blooded 
Fowls  and  Poultry  App.iances  gen 
erally  Remember,  the  bat  it  the 
cheapett.  PACIFIC  INi  UBATOR  CO. 
1317  Castro  St.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


-THE  


HALSTED  INCUBATOR 

COMPANY, 
18ia  Myrtle  Street,  Oakland.  Cal. 

Send  Stamp  for  Circular 


FRANK  A.  BB.TJSH, 

SANTA  ROSA,  CAL.  (Care  Santa  Rosa  National  Bank. ) 
Importer,  Breeder,  Exporter. 

S.  O.  White  Leghorns, 
S.  O.  Brown  Leghorns, 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks, 
Black  Minorcas, 

Eggs,  $3  per  13.  Send  for  circular. 


M-Ini  BULLS 

Calves,  Yearlings  and  2-year-olds 

FOR  8ALK. 

ROBERT  ASH  BURNER, 

Baden  Station.  San  Mateo  County,  Oa 

The  cars  of  the  S.  F.  and  San  Mateo  Electric  Road 
pass  the  place. 


P.  &  B 


-P.  &c  B. 


SEE  OUR  EXHIBIT  AT  MIDWINTER  FAIR. 

S.  E.  Corner  Manufacturers'  Building. 
THREE  FIRST  PRIZES  AT  THE  WORLD'S  FAIR,  1893. 

ROOFING — 500,000  sq.  feet  used  at  Midwinter  Fair 
FRUIT  DRYING  PAPER— See  raisins  dried  by  our 

method. 

BUILDING  PAPER.   PRESERVATIVE  PAINT. 

PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO,  -  -  116  Battery  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 
E.  G.  JUDAH,  Agent,  221  South  Broadway,  Los  Angeles. 


p.  &  n 


p.  &  B 


PROTECT  YOUR  TREES 


 WITH  

Gilman's  Patent  Tule  Tree  Protector. 

PATENTED  AUG.  1,  1893. 

Cheapest,  Best  and  Only  One  to  Protect  Trees  and  Vines  from 
Frost,  Sunburn,  Rabbits,  Squirrels,  Borers  and  other  Tree  Pests. 

For  Testimonials  from  Parties  who  are  using  them  send  for 
Descriptive  Circulars. 

23.  F.  OIIiMABT, 

Sole  Manufacturer  of  Patent  Tule  Covers, 

420  NINTH  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


DROP  IT 


IF  YOUR  BUSINESS  DOES  NOT  PAY 
Chickens  are  easily  and  successfully 
raised  by  using  the  Petaluma  Incu- 
bators and  Brooders. Our  illus- 
trated catalogue  tells  all  about  it.  Don't 
buy  any  but  the  Petaluma  if  you  want  strong,  vigorous  chicks.  We 
are  Pacific  Coast  Headquarters  for  Bone  and  Clover  Cutters,  Markers, 
Books,  Canonizing  Tools,  Fountains,  Flood's  Roup  Cure,  Morris 
Poultry  Cure.Creosozone  the  great  chicken-lice  killer  and  every  other 
article  required  by  poultry  raisers.  See  the  machines  in  operation  at 
our  exhibit  with  the  Norwalk  Ostrich  Farm,  Midwinter  Fair,  hatch- 
ing ostriches  and  all  kinds  of  eggs.  Catalogue  free,  if  you  want  it, 
write  to  us.  I'D  I'  VU  IttJI   INCUBATOR  CO., 

750-752-754-756  Main  St.,  Petahmja,  Cal. 


BERKSHIRE  SWINE. 

Prize  Herd  of  Southern  Oalifornia. 

PIGS  OF  ALL  AGES  FOR  SALE. 

SESSIONS  &  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal 

P.  O.  Box  688. 


LITTLE'S  CHEMICAL  FLUID  NON-POISONOUS 

 =  SHEEP  JDXF.=  

13  E         .A.  X*.  E    OF    CHEA.I3  IMITATIONS. 

One  gallon,  mixed  with  60  gallons  of  cold  water,  will  dip  thoroughly  180  sheep,  at  a  cost 
.  of  one  cent  each.  Easily  applied;  a  nourish er  of  wool;  a  certain  cure  for  80 A B.  Lit- 
"  tie's  dip  Is  put  up  in  red,  iron  drums,  containing  5  English  or  6i  American  gallons, 
and  is  sold  to  the  trade  by  the  English  gallon.  For  the  convenience  of  our  many  cus- 
tomers it  Is  also  put  up  in  one-gallon  packages,  for  which  we  make  no  extra  charge. 
Each  drum  and  package  bears  the  orange  label  of  11  Little's  Dip." 

CATT0N,  BELL  &  CO..  Sole  Agents, 

(Successors  to  Falkner,  Bell  &  Oo.) 
NO.  406  OALIFORNIA  STREET,  SAN  FRANOISOO,  OA  L. 


FRUIT  PAPER! 

RAISI KT  WRAPS,  SX^TEJAT  PAPER 

FROM   THE   MANUFACTURER   DIRECT  AT   LOWEST  PRICE. 

Raisin-packers  are  advised  that  we  will  make  and  carry  in  stock  the  "  Azure  Blue "  "Top  Wrap,"  which  hag 
been  used  for  years  by  the  packers  of  Spain. 

S.  P.  TAYLOR  PAPER  CO., 

414  &  416  CLAY  STREET  SAN  FRANOISOO. 


HOW  TO  RAISE  TURKEYS 


The  numerous  diseases  that  are  usually 
prevalent  among  very  Young  Turkeys 
may  be  prevented  by  the  use  of 

CARY'S  PILLS. 

Send  for  Circular. 

H.  FOUGERA  &  OO., 

SO  North  WllU»m  Street,  New  York. 


'4085    s/i/v  r#AMC/sco  yr,\(jy 


roopeps 

&  Dipping 
*fry®  Powder 


SURE  CORE  FOR  SCAB. 

PRICK  $16.00   PER  CASK. 

Sole  Agents, 

SHOOBERT.  BEALE  &  CO., 

418  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


D KEEPERS  Sample  copy  of 
CLE ANINCS  IN  BEE  CULTURE. 

4H"^oMSBEE  SUPPLIES 


Magazine,  and 

ntKic. 


A.  I.  ROUT,  Medina.  O. 


DO  YOU  WANT  TO  MAKE  MONEY? 


Ti  E  ELI— 10  to  16  Ions  in  Box  Car. 

IF  YOU  DO  BUY  A  PRESS 
FOR  BALING  HAY,  HOPS, 
HIDES,  WOOL, 
0RCHILLA,   RAGS,  or 
ANYTHING  you  want  BALED. 

A  young  man  can  make 
more  MONEY  with  less  ex- 
penditure of  money  and 
labor,    than  in  any  other 
way.     We  sell  the 

ELI  CHALLENGE;  Puts  10 
tons  in  a  box  ear.  Best 
press  made. 

Hill's  improved  LIGHT- 
NING bales  44  tons  per  day. 

JUNIOR  MONARCH,  20  to 
30  tons  per  day. 

PETALUMA  PRESS,  the  old 
reliable  standby,  great- 
ly improved. 

NEW  YORK  HOP  PRESS,  low 
priced,    yet    good  for 
small  yards. 

THOMPSON'S  CALIFORNIA 
HOP    PRESS,     horse  power 
press,    for  large  yards. 

Write  for  prices  and 
catalogues;     state  what 
you   want,    and  whether 
CASH  or  TIME  is  wanted. 

I.   J.   TRUMAN  &  CO  , 
No.    18  Drumm  street, 

San  Francisco. 


HAYWARD'S 

SHEEP  DIPS 

Hayward's  famous  Paste  and  Liauid 
Dips  received  the  Highest  Award  at  the 
World's  Columbian  Exposition,  also  the 
Prize  Medal  at  the  California  State  Fair, 
Dips  from  all  over  the  world  were  ex- 
hibited at  Chicago  and  practical  sheep 
men  pronounced  Hayward's  the  best  and 
most  effective  medicine  for  the  cure  of  scab 
and  general  benefit  to  wool, 

CHRISTY  &  WISE, 

General  and  Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast, 

Fifth  and  Townsend  Streets, 


Office 


San  Francisco. 


3 Medals 
diplomas | 


INCUBATOR©, 


KSi.Ar'eNTwmLArrtRyou  have  tried  it 
TTr»W^  STAMP  TOR  CATALOOU El  ~^TT" 

^VohCuuh  Inc. Co  DELAWARECny. DelDK 


BEE-KEEPERS'  SUPPLIES. 

Dovotallod  Dives,  Section!,  Comb  Foundation,  Founda- 
tion Machines,  Extractors,  Sraokors,  Uooey  Knlvea, 
Alloy's  Traps,  Perforated  Zinc  Uonoy  Boards,  Shlpplnu 
Cases,  Cans  and  Cases  (or  Extracted  Money,  Boo  Tents, 
BOOTS  GOODS,  and  everything  required  by  the  trade, 
wholesale  and  retail. 

WM.  STTAN,  San  Mateo,  Oal. 


THIS  BIT,',..,:, 

oi  11,1 1  IKS  of  ollnr  palent  Ml. 


COMMON  SENSE  BIT 

HUM  II  ran  nl.o  hi-  al  a  »   Ml 

XC  Sample  mailed  SI.OO. 
Nickel     -  2.00. 

RACINE  MALLEABLE  IRON  CO., 

J   I  .  I>AVIEH.  Mur.  R/CINE.  W*S- 


JACKS  AND  JENNETS, 

Balsed  (rom  Imported  stock,  (or  nalo  by  V.  GIANELLA, 
Honcut,  Butte  Co. ,  Cal. 
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J^Jgricultural  JJotes, 

CALIFORNIA. 

Alameda. 

Pleasanton  Times:  A  spin  through  the  hop- 
yard  Thursday  morning  revealed  the  lact  that  the 
company  have  not  been  idle  this  spring.  The  yard 
presents  an  entirely  different  appearance  to  that 
seen  this  time  last  year.  The  first  plowing  is 
finished  and  the  work  of  pruning  the  vines  was  also 
completed  Wednesday.  The  men  are  now  engaged 
in  planting  hops.  About  14  acres  are  to  be  added 
to  the  old  yard  at  the  western  side;  this  done,  the 
old  yard  will  then  be  a  4o  acre  plot.  The  new 
water  tank  and  tower  have  been  completed,  and  at 
a  height  that  water  can  be  thrown  over  the  highest 
building  on  the  ground.  Water  pipe  will  be  laid 
through  the  buildings  and  grounds  for  fire^  and 
other  purposes.  The  engine  and  boiler  are  placed 
in  position  near  the  tank  lower  to  be  used  for 
pumping  water  into  the  large  tank.  In  a  few 
weeks  more  a  decided  improvement  in  the  looks  of 
the  place  will  be  seen,  as  the  ground  will  be  thor 
oughly  cultivated  and  the  vines  will  be  started. 

Butte. 

Oroville  Register:  Major  Frank  McLaughlin  has 
one  of  the  largest  orange  groves  in  the  world  in 
Thermalito  opposite  this  town.  The  tract  embraces 
147  acres,  and  nearly  all  of  this  is  planted  to  oranges 
of  different  varieties.  Three  years  ago  the  land  was 
rough,  uneven  and  covered  with  oak  and  pine,  while 
there  were  numerous  old  mining  shafts.  These  have 
been  filled,  the  land  put  in  splendid  condition,  pipes 
run  through  it  in  all  directions,  and  many  hand- 
some improvements  made  of  different  kinds.  When 
the  grove  is  in  bearing  it  will  typify  its  name, 
Rancho  Golden  Grove,  and  will  be  visited  by  thou- 
sands of  persons.  A  large  sum  has  been  expended 
in  bringing  this  vast  orange  grove  into  its  present 
condition,  and  the  day  will  not  be  distant  when 
large  returns  may  be  expected  from  it. 

Oroville  Register:  The  Oroville  Olive  Co.  has  40 
acres  of  its  land  cleared,  plowed  and  ready  to  be 
planted  to  olives,  mostly  of  the  Nevedillo  Blanco 
and  Manzanillo  varieties.  Eighty  acres  more  will 
be  planted  to  olives  during  the  coming  year.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  pick  out  a  more  suitable  tract 
of  land  for  olive  culture,  as  the  soil  is  rich  and  irri 
gation  facilities  are  of  the  best.  A.  Ekman  is  super, 
intendent,  and  this  alone  insures  the  stockholders 
an  economical  and  successful  management.  We 
expect  to  see  this  orchard  in  a  few  years  one  of  the 
leading  ones  in  our  vicinity. 

Fresno. 

Exponent:  Although  it  cannot  be  said  that  much 
of  the  grain  in  this  section  is  really  suffering  for 
want  of  rain,  still  a  good  rain  at  this  time  would  be 
of  vast  benefit.  Nearly  all  of  the  grain  is  of  splendid 
good  color  and  is  growing  well.  That  which  is 
needing  rain  most  is  summer-fallow  on  what  is 
known  as  hog-wallow  land,  and  it  is  needing  it 
badly.  Seven-tenths  of  an  inch  is  the  greatest  rain- 
fall we  have  had  in  any  April  for  the  last  six  years 
and  three-tenths  of  an  inch  the  smallest.  But  seven- 
tenths  of  an  inch  at  this  stage  of  the  grain  will 
make  an  immense  increase  in  the  crop. 

Enterprise:  There  were  anxious  inquirers  abcut 
water  among  vineyardists  and  orchardists  who  had 
bought  water  leases.  The  condition  of  a  good  deal 
of  the  irrigated  ground  is  such  that  plowing  cannot 
well  continue  until  the  water  is  put  on,  and  if  not 
furnished  at  once,  when  it  does  come  the  need  will 
be  so  immediate  that  there  will  be  difficulty  in  sup 
plying  every  lease-holder;  but  Thursday  morning 
the  water  came  down  the  canal  in  a  flood.  The 
mill  will  be  put  on  water  power  to-day. 

Humboldt. 

Watchman:  W.  H.  Roscoe,  of  Upper  Mattole 
writes:  "Seeding  is  nearly  done  here,  so  far  as 
small  crops  are  concerned.  Fruit  prospects  are 
good.  The  roads  from  here  to  Petrolia  are  in  as 
good  condition  as  common  in  the  spring.  The  fact 
is,  the  condition  of  all  the  roads  in  this  section  is 
remarkably  good,  considering  the  amount  of  rain 
that  has  fallen;  and  the  reason  for  this  is  that  they 
have  had  better  care  than  formerly  during  the  late 
fall  and  winter  months,  and  this  plainly  shows  that 
more  attention  during  the  winter  months  would  be 
a  great  saving  to  the  road  fund.  With  the  water 
properly  turned  off  there  would  be  but  compara- 
tively little  work  to  be  done  in  the  spring.  Lack  of 
proper  care  of  our  roads  during  the  winter  months 
has  been  costing  Humboldt  county  many  thousands 
of  dollars  each  year." 

Kings. 

Tulare  Times:  Mr.  Harding,  an  Armona  fruit 
grower,  says  his  crop  of  apricots  and  peaches  will 
not  bring  him  anything  this  year.  Last  year  his 
fruit  brought  him  $3ooo. 

Hanford  Journal:  S.  Richmond  of  Armona  will 
engage  in  a  little  scheme  of  bis  own  to  dispose  of 
his  last  year's  raisin  crop,  which  is  in  the  Home 
Packing  Company's  warehouse  at  Lemoore,  having 
been  packed  in  56'pound  boxes  by  that  company 
last  summer.  Mr.  Richmond  will  ship  his  raisins 
remaining  on  hand  to  Nashville,  Tenn.,  and  sell 
them  direct  to  the  retail  dealers;  but  before  making 
the  shipment,  he  will  go  to  Nashville  and  make  a 
survey  of  the  surroundings.  The  experiment  will 
be  watched  with  great  interest  by  the  growers  of 
this  section. 

Hanford  Journal:  Lung  Chung,  a  Lemoore 
Chinaman,  who  has  made  considerable  money  in 
past  seasons  buying  orchards,  has  gone  broke  by 
reason  of  the  recent  frost.  He  paid  $9000  cash  for 
the  Ham-Dingley  orchard,  and  the  frost  came 
killed  the  peaches  and  apricots  and  left  Lung,  as  be 
states  it,  "  dead  bloke.  " 

Los  Angeles. 

Pomona  Progress:  Our  best-posted  horticultur 
ists  say  that  we  are  going  to  have  an  extraordinary 
crop  of  prunes  this  year  and  a  large  yield  of  peaches 

Monterey. 

Salinas  Journal:  The  sugar-beet  farmers  have 
about  finished  putting  in  their  crop  in  this  part  of 
the  valley.  The  crop  never  went  in  in  better  shape, 
and  with  a  few  showers  an  immense  crop  will  be 
grown. 

Salinas  Democrat:    A  great  number  of  good-sized 


carp  are  being  caught  by  anglers  in  the  lagunas 
near  town.  They  are  said  to  be  better  eating  than 
those  caught  other  years,  owing  doubtless  to  the 
great  volume  of  fresh  water  that  has  poured  into  the 
lagunas  during  the  recent  freshet  of  the  streams 
heading  in  the  Gabilan  mountains. 

Napa. 

The  Register  says:  "  D.  E.  Greninger  of  Yount- 
ville  was  in  Napa  to-day.  He  has  for  some  time 
had  charge  of  the  Groezinger  vineyards.  He  says 
only  15  acres  of  the  old  vines  of  that  property  re- 
main. Every  year  since  phylloxera  made  its  ap- 
pearance, diseased  roots  have  been  removed  and 
phylloxera-proof  stocks  have  been  planted  and 
grafted  until  now  there  are  166  acres  of  the  choicest 
varieties  of  grape  vines  on  the  old  Groezinger  place. 
Of  these,  about  100  acres  are  in  bearing. 

Riverside. 

Press:  Notwithstanding  that  all  the  pickers  who 
can  be  secured  have  been  at  work  picking  oranges 
in  the  valley  for  the  past  ten  days,  and  that  the 
picking  houses  are  running  to  their  fullest  capacity, 
the  Fruit  Exchange  finds  it  impossible  to  keep  up 
with  the  orders  received,  and  has  concluded  to  ac- 
eppt  no  more  orders  until  those  now  in  have  been 
filled,  regardless  of  advanced  prices  being  offered. 
Offers  are  made  of  $1.50  for  Seedlings  and  $2  for 
Navels.  There  are  yet  67  carloads  of  unfilled  orders 
on  hand. 

San  Benito. 

Advance:  Some  time  ago  a  brace  of  Chinese 
pheasants  were  turned  loose  in  the  Gabilan  moun 
tains.  Several  of  their  progeny  have  been  seen 
there  this  spring.  The  Chinese  pheasant  is  an  im 
pudent  and  warlike  fellow,  and  he  will  soon  be  king 
of  the  Gabilan  hills.  We  are  told  that  in  Oregon 
where  they  are  plentiful,  they  will  enter  farmyards 
and  engage  in  successful  combat  with  roosters. 

San  Bernardino. 

Chino  Champion:  The  first  planting  of  beets  are 
ready  for  thinning,  and  some  have  already  been 
thinned.  Every  team  in  the  country  is  busy,  and 
planting  is  going  on  as  fast  as  it  can  be  done.  Wc 
need  rain,  and  need  it  badly,  although  the  beets  so 
far  planted  are  doing  well.  The  force  at  work  in 
the  sugar  factory  now  numbers  about  75  men.  The 
foundations  for  the  new  buildings  are  being  gotten 
in,  and  the  work  will  be  rushed  forward  as  fast  as  it 
can  possibly  be  done.  The  new  boilers  will  soon  be 
in  place,  and  the  addition  to  the  boiler  house  will 
then  be  built.  The  immense  amount  of  work  to  be 
done  will  require  a  large  force  from  now  until  the 
opening  of  the  campaign. 

Citrograph  :  A  carload  of  Redlands  fruit,  which 
was  sent  to  Liverpool,  England,  netted  the  growers 
$2.49,  and  a  correspondent  of  George  W.  Meade  in 
England  recommends  further  shipments,  predicting 
even  higher  prices  as  the  quality  of  Redlands  fruit 
becomes  better  known. 

Citrograph  :  We  have  this  week  noticed  a  rare 
quotation  of  prices  in  Redlands,  it  being  eggs  at 
12)4  cents  per  dozen.  We  do  not  believe  that  such 
figures  can  be  looked  upon  with  favor.  There  has 
been  a  revival  of  interest  in  poultry  raising  in  Cali- 
fornia that  gave  promise  of  making  our  State  self- 
sustaining  in  that  respect;  but  at  the  prevailing 
figures  ii  is  cheaper  to  buy  eggs  than  to  feed  poultry, 
and  the  importations  of  Eastern  eggs,  kept  so  long 
as  to  become  an  inferior  article,  and  then  thrown  on 
the  market  at  such  figures,  must  discourage  every 
attempt  to  meet  demands  with  a  home  product. 

San  Diego. 

National  City  Record:  The  20-acre  lemon  orchard 
of  Prof.  Henry  at  Cbula  Vista  is  evidently  doing 
finely  in  the  lemon-groducing  line,  as  it  is  estimated 
that  the  trees  now  have  on  them  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  3000  boxes  of  fruit.  The  system  of  cultiva- 
tion in  use  on  the  place  is  original  with  the  owner, 
who  was  offered  for  the  orchard  the  sum  of  $14,000 
this  week.  D.  K.  Adams  is  the  manager  of  the 
ranch. 

Santa  Cruz. 

Pajaronian:  The  strawberry  season  is  very  near, 
and  the  Pajaro  grower  expects  to  commence  his 
regular  annual  exhibit  in  the  San  Francisco  market 
before  the  close  of  the  month.  The  season  has  been 
delayed  this  year  on  account  of  the  weather. 

Watsonville  Rustler:  M.  A.  Hudson  is  making 
extensive  improvements  on  his  6o-acre  berry  patch 
on  the  San  Juan  road.  The  ground  is  already 
tlumed  and  water  for  irrigation  will  be  turned 
on  next  week.  When  the  berry  season  opens  Mark 
will  be  strictly  in  it. 

Solano. 

Colusa  Sun:  We  are  not  expert  on  pruning 
trees,  but  in  riding  over  to  and  through  the  orchards 
of  Vaca  valley,  the  other  day,  we  observed  that 
almost  every  tree  of  a  kind  was  pruned  to  look  just 
like  almost  every  other  tree  of  the  kind,  and  we  con- 
cluded that  experience  had  taught  those  people 
something  about  the  way  to  do  it.  When  we  come 
home  we  do  not  find  the  trees  alike;  we  find  none  of 
them  looking  like  the  Vaca  valley  trees.  Now,  we 
do  not  know  that  the  Vaca  people  do  the  thing 
right,  but  there  ought  to  be  a  right  way  to  do  the 
work,  and  if  our  orchardists  are  right  the  Vaca  peo- 
ple are  all  wrong,  and  there  should  be  a  parley  to 
see  which  is  right,  and  one  system  adopted. 

Sonoma. 

Petaluma  Courier:  C.  W.  Adamson's  fruit  drier 
will  be  enlarged  and  otherwise  improved  for  the 
coming  season.  This  enterprise  has  been  a  success 
from  the  start,  and  it  speaks  well  for  the  energy  of 
the  proprietor  that  the  facilities  have  to  be  enlarged 
to  accommodate  the  increasing  business.  A  large 
number  of  hands  will  be  employed  in  caring  for  the 
crop  of  this  season,  and  much  money  will  be  put  in- 
to circulation  in  Petaluma  as  a  direct  result.  The 
enterprise  started  in  a  very  modest  way,  without  any 
flourish  of  trumpets,  and  it  is  a  satisfaction  to  note 
its  continuous  prosperity. 

Yorkville  Cor.  Cloverdale  Reveille:  Henry  Baker, 
a  stock  buyer  of  Hopland,  passed  this  way  with  a 
drove  of  swine,  en  route  to  Cloverdale,  where  he 
will  ship  to  the  San  Francisco  market.  Mr.  Baker 
offered  3'A  cents  here  or  4 cents  delivered  in  Clover- 
dale, for  hogs. 

The  stockholders  of  the  Hunt  Bros.  Fruit  Packing 
Company  of  Santa  Rosa  have  decided  to  increase 
the  capital  stock  of  the  concern  from  $50,000  to 
$100,000.     A  strong  effort  is  being  made  10 
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NlcCormick  Binders.  Reapers  and  Mowers  are  built  by 
MACHINE  CO.,  CHICAGO,  and  are  for  sale  wherever  grain 


THE  WORLD'S  FAIR 

.  Committee,  who  tested  thi 
ncCormick  No.  4  Steel  llower 

in  the  only  regular  exposition 
field  trials,  in  a  heavy  growth 
of  timothy  and  elover.  said,  in 
their  official  re|iort :  "The 
efficiency  »f  the  machine  Is 
thus,  under  fair  conditions, 
nearly  TO  per  cent.  Ordinary 
figures  for  ordinary  mowers 
are  at  least  twenty  pound* 
higher  in  total  draft,  with  an 
efficiency  of  not  atiove  per 
cent.,  which  latter  figure  good 
machines  should  be  expected  to 
exceed."  The  MrCornilck  is  the 
lightest  draft,  and  most  effec- 
tive grass  cutter  yet  produced. 
[Highest  Medal  awarded.] 


the  Mccormick  harvesting 

or  grass  is  grown. 


strengthen  the  company,  u  be  in  readiness  for  the 
opening  of  the  fruit  season. 

Sutter. 

County  Treasurer  Cope  of  Sutter  county  informed 
an  Appeal  reporter  Saturday  that  jackrabbits  are  all 
the  rage  in  Sutter  county  at  the  present  time.  The 
supervisors  recently  had  increased  the  bounty  from 
three  to  eight  cents,  and  since  that  time  one  man 
appeared  in  the  treasurer's  office  with  470  scalps.  •' 
The  sum  of  $200  was  paid  out  for  jackrabbit  and 
gopher  scalps  yesterday  morning. 

Tehama. 

People's  Cause  :  Stage  driver  Bouton  took  22.000 
hop  roots  to  Manton  to-day.  The  roots  arrived 
here  from  the  Wheatland  hop  fields  last  evening. 
Six  thousand  of  them  belong  to  Myron  Yager,  8000 
to  J.  L.  Burnham  and  8000  to  H.  H.  Wiendieck. 
Another  consignment  of  23,000  roots  will  arrive 
here  to-night  for  Mr.  Yager.  About  1800  roots  are 
planted  to  the  acre.  The  Manton  country  will 
soon  have  extensive  hop  fields. 

Tulare. 

Times:  Capt.  Berry  is  distributing  German 
sugar-beet  seed  among  our  farmers  for  planting  near 
and  around  Visalia  in  order  to  test  our  lands  for 
sugar-beet  culture.  The  product  of  this  seed  will  be 
sent  to  the  sugar  factory  at  Watsonville  for  analysis 
and  test  as  to  its  qualities  in  saccharine  or  crystal- 
lizable  sugar.  There  is  every  likelihood  of  it  prov- 
ing a  success. 

Cor.  Times:  The  water  is  low  in  the  '76  ditch  at 
present  and  farmers  are  complaining.  The  fruit 
crop  is  destined  to  be  immense  in  this  section  this 
year.  Unless  we  are  favored  with  a  good  shower  of 
rain  within  two  weeks,  the  wheat  crop  will  be  a 
partial  failure.  While  in  the  Hanford  country  last 
week,  your  correspondent  noticed  many  wheat  fields 
that  are  sadly  in  need  of  moisture.  A  rain  just  at 
present  would  certainly  be  a  great  boon  to  the  tillers 
of  the  soil,  and  would  do  much  toward  relieving  the 
present  financial  stringency. 

Times:  J.  C.  Brown  brought  a  monster  hen  egg 
to  the  Times  office  Monday.  It  was  produced  on 
his  ranch  and  measures  6%  inches  in  circumference 
the  short  way  around  and  j%  inches  the  long  way 
around  it.  A  dozen  of  such  eggs  would  be  worth  as 
much  as  three  dozen  common  eggs. 

Ventura. 

Democrat  :  This  is  a  dry  year.  We  would  just 
as  well  look  facts  and  the  situation  square  in  the 
face  and  admit  it.  The  time  has  now  passed  when 
we  could  reasonably  expect  much  more  rain  the 
present  season,  and  the  indications  in  that  regard 
do  not  hold  out  much  hope.  And  even  if  we 
shou'd  get  rain,  unless  it  comes  within  a  very  few 
days,  it  would  not  do  much  good  so  far  as  cereals 
are  concerned.  Much  of  the  earlier-sown  barley  is 
turning  yellow  and  sere  and  may  be  set  down  as 
beyond  recovery.  The  later  crops  are  looking 
better,  and  in  many  places  are  vigorous  enough  yet, 
and  a  very  little  more  moisture  this  month  would 
bring  them  out  so  that  they  would  yield  some  grain 
and  a  good  deal  of  hay.  This  applies  particularly 
to  grain  which  was  sown  on  bean  land;  crops  on 
other  lands  and  on  alkali  tracts  are  already  gone. 
Quite  a  number  of  acres  of  barley  will  be  raised 
throughout  the  county,  however,  by  irrigation,  and 
there  is  not  much  danger  of  a  hay  famine  under 
any  circumstances.  Fruit,  so  far,  looks  promising, 
and  as  the  soil  has  plenty  of  moisture  underneath, 
a  heavy  crop  may  be  reasonably  looked  for.  Two 
inches  more  of  rain,  which  might  accidentally  come 
before  May  10th,  would  produce  corn  and  beans. 


Our  Elootrio 


lattery  ! 


96,000  for  Three  Years,  on  Firat-Cl»89  Secur- 
ity, San  Mateo  county,  within  one  liour'a  ride  of  city. 

APPLT  10 

JOHN  P  BYXBEE, 
22  Market  Street,     -     San  Francisco. 


Electric  Suspeusory  Free  with  each  Gents'  Belt. 

FOR  MEN,  WOME  N  AND  CHILDREN. 

If  you  are  auOeriDg  from  the  effects  of  any  NEftVOt'S 
TROUBLES,  K 1 1  KM  *  1  I  >M  KIDNEY  DISORDER, 
SCIATICA,  LAME  BACK,  SEXUAL  INFIRMITIES  cr 
any  KINDKED  DISEASES,  the 

OWEN  ELECTRIC  BELT 

WILL  SURELY  CURB  YOU. 

If  you  will  send  ua  your  address  we  will  mail  vou  our 
catalogue,  WHICH  GIVES  HUNDREDS  of  testimonials 
from  people  who  have  beeo  cured  hy  our  belt.  (The  only 
Adjuatiblo,  Reversible  Current  Belt  ever  made.) 
PRICES,  86  TO  $30. 

The  moat  powerful,  beat  made,  moat  durable  and  least 
costly  belt  in  America. 

BEWARE  of  cheap  and  worthless  imitations.  We  are 
the  original  belt  makers.  None  genuine  except  those 
stamped  with  OUR  NAME  IN  GOLD  LETTERS.  Write 
for  circulars 

We  will  send  by  express  C.  O  D.,  with  privilege  of  ex- 
amination, on  receipt  of  $1.  If  you  are  not  convinced  It 
la  exactly  what  we  claim  for  it,  you  may  return  it  If 
you  keep  it  the  SI  will  be  deducted  from  the  price. 

OWEN   ELEOTHIO   BELT  OO., 
Room  89,  819  Market  St.,  San  Franc'aco. 
Academy  of  Sciences  Building- 


KELLY 

PERFECTAXE 

LOUISVILLE 
KY. 


CHOPPERS 

ATTENTION  I 

ASK  FOR  THIS  AXE. 

USE  NO  OTHER. 

Wood -choppers,  trV  the 

Kelly  Perfect  flxe 

It  will  cut  more  wood 
than  any  other  axe. 

The  scoop  in  the  blade 
keeps  it  from  sticking  in 
the  wood,  and  makes  it 
cut  deeper  than  any  other 
axe.  Ask  your  dealer  for 
it.  Send  us  his  name  it 
he  don't  keep  it.  It  is  the 
Anti-Trust  Axe. 

Kelly  Axe  Mfg. Co. 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 


HANG 
YOUR 
DOOR 


WITH  STANLEY'S 
Corrugated  Steel  Hinges. 

They  are  Stronger,  Handsomer 
and  cost  no  more  than  the  old 
style.  For  sale  by  Hardware 
Dealers  generally,  but  if  not  In 
your  vicinity  write  the  Mann 
facturers.  Send  for  "Biography 
of  a  Yankee  Hinge, "mailed  free 


THE  STANLEY  WORKS,  New  Britain,  Ct. 


using  or  wWa|  PRACTICAL 
PLATING  DYNAMO. 


rlbod,  used  I 


all  la 


plate  new  goods.  Plates  gold, 
v**r,  nickel,  etc  ,  on  wati-bet, 
Jewelry,  table-ware,  ulcveles  and 
all  metal  goods;  fine  ouillts  for 
agents ;  different  sizes;  always 
ready;  no  battery;  no  toy;  no 
experience;  no  limit  to  plaUng 
needed ;  a  great  money  maker. 


W.  P.  HARRISON  &  CO.,  Clerk  No.  16,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
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Seeds,  Plants,  tic. 

El.  «T.  BOOTES 

SEED  MERCHANT. 

Qraee,  Clover,  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds, 
Onion  Sets. 

LARGEST   STOCK  AND 

MOST  COMPLETE  ASSORTMENT. 

IMuetrated,  Descriptive  and  Priced  Seed  Catalogue  for 
1894  mailed  free  to  all  applicants.  Address 

E.  J.  BOWEN, 

815  A  817  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
65  Front  Street,  Portland,  Or. 
or  814  Commercial  St.,  Seattle,  Wash. 


OLIVEJTREES. 

ALL  KINDS  OF 

Nursery  Stock. 


Send  and  get  book  on  Olive  Culture. 


-LOGANBERRY. 

THE  GREATEST   NOVELTY  IN 
SMALL  ! FRUITS. 


One  of  the  finest  Berries  overproduced.  A  cross  be- 
tween a  blackberry  and  raspberry.  Vines  wonderfully 
strong  growers  and  exceedingly  productive.  Fruit  with- 
out an  equal  in  every  resaect. 

Plants  of  this  wonderful  fruit  can  be  had  at  Pajaro 
Valley  Nurseries.  For  olrcular  and  colored  plates,  send 
iio  JAMES  WATERS,  Watsonville,  Cal. 


A  fine  assortment,  best  varieties,  free  from  pests  of 
any  kind.  Pranns  Simon],  I J  lug,  Kost  raver  and 
Murdoch  dherrlea,  Black  California  Figs; 
Bice  Soft  Shell  and  other  Almonds,  American 
Sweet  Chestnuts.  Prsepar  tarleng  Walnuts. 
Hardy  mountain  grown  Orange  Trees.  Our  Oranges 
have  stood  22  degrees  this  winter  without  injury. 
Dollar  Strawberry,  the  best  berry  for  home  use  or 
market.  Addre3a  C.  M.  8ILVA  &  SON,  Lincoln, 
Placer  County,  California. 


FOR 

CAULIFLOWER  SEED,  of  large  kind  called  the 
PISA;  originally  from  Ita'y.  Some  raised  by  an  Italian 
In  Los  Angeles  county.  Samples  for  trial  furnished 
ree.  Apply  to  S.  W.  LEVY  &  CO.,  218  &  220  Washing- 
ton St.,  San  Franc  sco. 


HOWLAND  BROS., 

Pomona,  Gal. 


GRAPE  VINES  and  PLANTS. 

Tokay,  Emperor,  Cornlchon,  Black 
Ferrara,  Black  Morocco,  Muscatel, 
Gordo   Blanco,   Purple  Damascus, 
$5  and  $6  per  1000. 
BLACKBERRY— CrandaU's  Early  and  Law- 
ton,  $5  per  1000. 
RASPBERRY— Hansel  and  Barton,  $6  per 
1000. 

Xi.  S3.  BUTT, 

Penryn,  Placer  Co  California 


MONTEREY 

FOR.  «S 


CYPRESS 

LLE. 


Everything  for  the  Garden. 
Catalogue  Free. 

HUTCHISON  &  SANBORN, 

617  Fourteenth  Street,  OAKLAND,  CAL 


LEMON  TREES  FOR  SALE. 

I  have  some  15,000  Lisbon  and  Eureka  Lemon  trees, 
budded  from  my  own  bearing  orchard,  for  sal  cheap. 

NATHAN  W.  BLANCH ABD,  Santa  Paula,  CaL 


WE  SEND  FREE,  BY  MAIL,  AFTER  RECEIPT  OF  ONE  DOLLAR, 
ONE  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  COLLECTIONS  OF  PLANTS: 


12  Roses,  

1 5  Carnations,  .  .  . 
15  Chrysanthemums,  . 
15  Fuchsias,  .... 
1 5  Geraniums,  .  .  . 
15  Heliotropes,    .   .  . 

DISTINCT  VARIETIES 

Orallert  dfe  Oo-,  Florists, 

COLiMA,  San  Mateo  Oo 


20  Assorted  Summer  Flow 

ering  Plants,   .   .  . 
1 2  Dahlias,  .... 

12  Coleus  

12  Climbing  Plants,  . 

10  Oleanders,   .    .  . 

24  Pansies  

ALL  PLANTS  LABELED.      TRUE  TO  NAME. 


Be  Sure  and  Give  Us  a  Trial. 


Oal. 

Send  for  full  list  of  collections. 

We  Grow  Only  the  Best  Varieties. 


ALOHA  ORANGE  NURSERIES. 


PENRYN,  PLACER  COUNTY,.. 


.CALIFORNIA 


NOW  is  the  time  to  plant  Orange  Trees.   March  to  April  15th  is  the  best  time  in  Northern  California. 

2-year  buds  of  Washington  Navel  and  Mediterranean  Sweets  at  25c  each. 

Trees  at  prices  to  suit  all  purses.  The  Best  Trees  grown.  We  grow  ALL  our  Trees  and  they  are  HARDIER  than 
any  others. 

We  have  a  few  Foster,  Early  and  Late  Crawford,  Susquehanna  and  Wager  Peach  treea  and  Simon,  Clyman, 
Tragedy,  Kelsey  and  Satsuma  Plums  and  will  place  them  at  $5  per  100  to  close  out.  Not  less  than  10  of  a 
-dind,  at  this  rate,  wil  be  sold. 

PLANT  MORE  PALMS,  they  give  a  tropical  appearance  to  any  lawn  or  garden. 

ORDER  THE  COLLECTIONS  BELOW,  they  will  be  found  to  be  just  what  you  have  wanted. 


91  Citrus  Tree  Collection.— 1  Wash.  Navel,  1  Med.  Sweet,  1  Lisbon  Lemon,  1  Tahiti  and  1  Trifoliata  Orange. 
91  Palm  Collection.— 2  Oal.  Fan  Palms,  1  Chamterops  cjcelea,  1  Dracaena. 
91  Chrysanthemum  Collection.— 25  different  varieties. 

3?*  1=1  HI  13.  C  TVEXXjEJS,  Manager. 


NAPA  VALLEY  NURSERIES. 

NEW  CATALOGUES  NOW  READY. 

Fruit,  Nat  and  Shade  Trees,  Grape  Vines,  Etc.,  Citrus  Fruits,  Ornamental  Shrubs, 
Flowering  Plants,  Roses,  Palms,  Bulbs,  Seeds,  Etc. 

Fruit  and  Nut  Trees  propagated  from  bearing  orchards  at  Sausal  Fruit  Farm;  Unirrigated,  Clean  and  Healthy. 
Do  not  fail  to  correspond  before  making  purchases.    Satisfaction  guaranteed. 


LEONARD  COATES, 


NAPA,  CAL. 


FOR  THE  SEASON  OP  1893-94. 

BUDDED  ORANGE  TREES,  of  leadlog  varieties,  one  and  two-year  buds,  also  a  small  lot  of 
choica  budded  and  ssedliug  LKMON  TREWS.   Sweet  Seedling  Oranges,  1  to  4  years  old.    Shade  and 
Ornamental  Plants.   Prices  to  suit  the  times. 
ORCHARD  AND  KURSERY   THERM ALITO,  BUTTE  COUNTY,  CAL. 

For  Pric9  and  Terms,  Address 

OROVILLE  CITRUS  ASSOCIATION, 


OROVTLLE,  BUTTE  CO.,  CAL. 


WE  GIVE  ESPECIAL  ATTENTION  TO 


ALEXANDER  &  HAMMON'S 

Rio  Bonito  Nurseries,  Biggs,  Butte  Co.,  Cal. 


I  I  I  I  I 


SOFT  SHELL  -: 


i  i  i  i 


PERSIAN 


i  i  i  i  i  i  i  l 


:- WALNUT!  -: 


Our  Stock  of  TREES  and  VINES  is  Most  Complete 
in  EVERY  CLASS  of  Fruits. 

A  LARGE  STOCK  OF  THOMPSONS  SEEDLESS  GRAPES. 

SHIPPING,  CANNING  and  DRYING  Fruits  of  all  Kinds. 

Best  Assortment  of  RAISIN  and  TABLE  GRAPES  in  California. 

EIa.i-ly  Slx±r>^±ia.g  Plums  a,  Spocialtv. 

SPECIAL  PRICES  FOR  TREES  IN  LARGE  QUANTITIES. 

DURING  the  last  three  years,  trees  grown  on  the  FEATHER  RIVER  BOTTOM  LANDS,  at  RIO  BONITO  BUTTE 
COUNTY,  have  been  much  sought  after,  and  the  demand  for  them  Is  increasing  all  over  the  State  whore  they 
have  been  planted.  Owing  to  the  peculiar  adaptability  of  the  soil  and  climate  of  this  Bection  for  growing  nursery 
stock,  the  trees  making  a  very  large  and  well-furnished  system  of  root  growth,  and  maintaining  a  correspondingly 
strong  and  vigorous  top,  maturing  the  wood  thoroughly,  we  are  enabled  to  supply  our  patrons  with  the  best  of 
trees,  healthy  in  every  respeot,  entirely  free  from  lnseot  pests,  and  lu  perfect  condition  for  transplanting. 

If  You  Are  Going  To  Plant  Trees,  It  Will  Pay  You  To  Corre- 
spond With  Us  Before  Purchasing. 

ALEX  A  BTPEIEI.  e*3  TT  A 

BIGGS,  BUTTS  COUNTY  CALIFORNIA. 


Collection 
of 


SWEET  PEAS 


DIRECT  A  large  packet  each  of  If  Pf 
FROM     25  New  and  Distinct  i  *)C. 
THE        Varieties  mailed  for 


CALIFORNIA  GROWERS 
Sunset  Seed  &  Plant  Co. 


(Sherwood  Hall  Nursery  Co.) 

San  Francisco 


C'jirespondence  Solicited. 


JAPAN  PLUM  TREES. 

Apple,  Almond,  Apricot,  Cherry,  Prune, 
Peach,  Fig,  Olive,  Orange  and  Lemon 

TREES. 

Small  Fruits,  Grape  Vines, 
Roses,  Etc. 

PRICES  ON  APPLICATION. 

VEGETABLE,  FLOWER  and  TREE 

SEEDS.  SEEDS. 

Catalogue  on  Application. 

TRUMBULL  &  BEEBE, 

419-421  SANSOME  ST.,  San  Fraaolsoo. 


BiStTABIjIBIIED  1863. 


AGENT  FOR  CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  OO., 

LAROK  STOCK  OK 

FRUIT  c*3  OXI.X^.ME:I}JTAIj  TH.HE8 

AT  REDUCED  RATES. 

ffTlTinp,  Kentucky  Blue  Grasp,  Clover,  Vegetable,  Flower  and  Tree  Seeds.  BXISOSa 

PRICE  CATALOGUE  MAILBD  ON  APPLICATION. 

516  Battery  Street,  San  Francisco. 


THOMAS  MEHERIN, 


P.  0.  Box  2069. 
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Famous  Meteoric  Stones. 

A  meteoric  stone,  which  is  described  by 
PJny  as  being  as  large  as  a  wagon,  fell  near 
^Egospotami,  in  Asia  Minor,  in  467  B.  C. 
About  A.  D.  1500  a  stone  weighing  1400 
pounds  (ell  in  Mexico,  and  is  now  in  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  at  Washington.  The 
largest  meteoric  masses  on  record  were 
heard  of  first  by  Captain  Ross,  the  Arctic 
explorer,  through  some  Esquimaux.  These 
lay  on  the  west  coast  of  Greenland,  and 
were  subsequently  found  by  the  Swedish  ex- 
ploring party  of  1870.  One  of  them,  now 
in  the  Royal  Museum  of  Stockholm,  weighs 
over  50,000  pounds,  and  is  the  largest  speci- 
men known. 

Two  remarkable  meteorites  have  fallen  in 
Iowa,  says  the  San  Francisco  Call,  within 
the  past  20  years.  February  12,  1875,  an 
exceedingly  brilliant  meteor,  in  the  form  of 
an  elongated  horseshoe,  was  seen  through- 
out a  region  of  at  least  400  miles  in  length 
and  250  in  breadth,  lying  in  Missouri  and 
Iowa.  It  is  described  as  "without  a  tail, 
but  having  a  flowing  jacket  of  flame.  De- 
tonations were  heard  so  violent  as  to  shake 
the  earth,  and  to  jar  the  windows  like  the 
shock  of  an  earthquake,"  as  it  fell  about 
10:30  p.  m.,  a  few  miles  east  of  Marengo,  la. 
The  ground  for  the  space  of  some  seven 
miles  in  length  by  two  to  four  miles  In 
breadth  was  strewn  with  fragments  of  this 
meteor,  varying  in  weight  from  a  few  ounces 
to  74  pounds. 

On  May  10,  1879,  a  large  and  extraor- 
dinary luminous  meteor  exploded  with  ter- 
rific noise,  followed  at  slight  intervals  with 
less  violent  detonations,  and  struck  the 
earth  In  the  edge  of  a  ravine  near  Esther- 
ville,  Emmet  county,  la.,  penetrating  to  a 
depth  of  14  feet.  Within  two  miles  other 
fragments  were  found,  one  of  which  weighed 
170  pounds  and  another  32  pounds.  The 
principal  mass  weighed  400  pounds.  All 
the  discovered  parts  aggregated  about  640 
pounds.  The  one  of  170  pounds  is  now  in 
the  cabinet  of  the  State  University  of  Min- 
nesota. The  composition  of  this  aerolite  is 
peculiar  in  many  respects;  but,  as  in  nearly 
all  aerolites,  there  is  a  considerable  propor- 
tion of  iron  and  nickel. 

It  is  generally  held  that  meteors  at  one 
time  or  another  formed  integral  parts  of  a 
comet.  The  meteor  enters  the  earth's  at- 
mosphere from  without  with  a  velocity  rela- 
tive to  the  earth  that  is  comparable  with  the 
earth's  velocity  in  its  orbit,  which  is  19 
miles  per  second.  By  the  resistance  it 
meets  in  penetrating  the  air,  the  light  and 
the  other  phenomenon  of  the  luminous  train 
are  produced. 

Florida  Ants. 
There  are  more  ants  to  the  square  mile  in 
Florida,  says  the  Savannah  News,  than  in 
any  other  country  in  the  world.  There  are 
ants  which  will  measure  more  than  half  an 
inch  in  length,  and  then  there  are  ants  so 
small  that  they  can  scarcely  be  seen  to 
move  with  the  unaided  eye.  There  are  red 
ants  and  black  ants  and  troublesome  ants. 
But  as  bad  as  they  are,  I  have  never  heard 
of  them  eating  out  the  seat  of  a  man's 
trousers,  as  a  missionary,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Wilson,  once  told  the  writer  he  saw  the 
army  ants  do  in  India  while  the  man  was 
sitting  on  the  earth  for  a  few  minutes  beside 
him.  But  the  Florida  ants  will  take  out 
lettuce  and  other  minute  seeds  from  the  soil 
in  which  they  are  planted  ar.d  actualy  de- 
stroy the  beds.  They  will  suck  the  life  out 
of  acres  of  young  cucumbers  and  melon 
plants,  uproot  strawberry  plants  or  cover 
the  buds  with  earth  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
kill  them.  They  will  get  into  pie,  pickle, 
sauce,  syrup,  sugar;  on  meat,  in  hash;  will 
riddle  a  cake  or  fill  a  loaf  of  baker's  bread 
till  it  is  worthless.  All  remedies  failing,  I 
took  to  baiting  them  near  their  nests  with 
slices  of  meat,  bones,  apple  and  pear  pear- 
ings,  and  when  I  had  from  50,000  to  100,- 
000  out,  I  would  turn  a  kettle  of  boiling 
water  on  them.  I  have  killed  during  the 
past  week  over  a  million  in  the  space  of  a 
quarter-acre  lot,  and  I  have  almost  wiped 
them  out.  I  had  to  do  this  to  secure  any 
lettuce  plants,  and  many  unobservant  farm- 
ers complain  of  seedsmen  when  they  should 
attribute  their  troubles  to  insects. 


How's  This! 

We  ofler  One  Hundred  Dollars  Reward  for  any 
case  of  Catarrh  that  cannot  be  cured  by  Hall's 
Catarrh  Cure. 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Props.,  Toledo,  O. 

We  the  undersigned  have  known  F.  J.  Cheney  for 
the  last  15  years,  and  believe  him  perfectly  honor- 
able in  all  business  transactions  and  financially  able 
to  carry  out  any  obligation  made  by  their  firm. 
West  &  Tbuax,  Wholesale  Druggists,  Toledo,  O. 
Walking,  Kinnan  &  Marvin,  Wholesale  Druggists, 
T  ledo,  O. 

Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  internally,  acting 
directly  upon  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of  the 
system.  Price,  75c  per  bottle.  Sold  by  all  Drug- 
gists. Testimonials  free. 


"ACME 


"  PULVERIZING  HARROW,  CLOD  CRUSHER  AND  LEVELER 


AGENTS 
WANTED. 


Variety  of  sizes 
snitible  (or 
all  work. 


Is  adapted  to  all  soils  and  all  work  for  which  a  Harrow 
is  needed. 

Flat  crushing  spurs  pulverize  lumps,  level  and  smooth 
the  ground,  while  at  the  same  time  curved  coulters  culti- 
vate, cut,  lift  and  turn  the  entire  surface  of  the  soil.  The 
backward  slant  of  the  coulters  prevents  tearing  up  rub- 
bish and  reduces  the  draft. 

Made  entirely  of  cast  steel  and  wrought  iron  and 
therefore  practically  indestructible. 

CHEAPEST  RIDING  HARROW  ON  EARTH— selle 
for  about  the  same  as  an  ordinary  drag. 

I  deliver  free  on  board  at  SAN  PRANCISOO  and. 
PORTLAND. 

Address  DUANE  H.  NASH,  Sole  Mfr.,  Millington,  New  Jersey. 


WE  MANUFACTURE  AND  SELL  AT 
FACTORY  PRICES 

Triple-Acting  Pumps, 

For  High  and  Low  Lifts. 

Centrifugal  Pumps, 

Steam  Pumps, 

Deep  Well  Pumps, 

Wind  Mills, 

Tanks, 

Horse  Powers  of  all  Sizes, 
Link-Belt  Elevators 

and  Conveyors, 

Link  Chain  and 

Sprocket  Wheels, 

Wine  Presses, 


Grape  Crushers 


and  Stemmers. 

KROGH  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

51  BE  ALB  STREET,     -      -     SAN  FRANCISCO. 


SAN  JOSE 
Agricultural  Works, 

SAN  JOSE,  OAL. 


AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS, 
FRUIT  TRUCKS,  CULTIVATORS. 
FRUIT  GATHEKERS, 

STEEL  WINDMILLS, 
WAGONS. 


WRITE  FOR 

CIRCULARS  AND 
PRICES 

SENT  FREE. 


Price,  $7,  $15  and  $30. 


MAKE  HOME  HAPPY. 

THE  ROLLER  ORGANS  HAVE  NO  EQUAL. 

For  dance  maeic  nave  their  cost  in  one  night.  Any  one  can  play 
them.  Over  600  tunes  to  select  from.  Plays  sacred,  popular  eongs 
and  dance  music.  Also, 

PIANOS  AND  ORGANS. 

Terms  moderate.  We  also  keep  Accordeons,  Banjos,  Mandolins, 
Violins,  Strings  and  8heet  Music.   Circulars  free. 

O.  II.  OFC  A  MMOUD, 
Commission  Merchant, 
Room  30.  4th  Floor.  36  O'Farrell  St.,  San  Francisco. 


SPRAY  PUMP  ;  ^5.50. 


^=413 


AUTOMATIC  MIXER.      BARREL  ATTACHMENT. 

Endorsed  by  the  leading  Entomologists  of  the  U.  S. 
A  valuable  illus.  Book  (worth  $4.00)  given  to  each 
purchaser.  SATISFACTION  (U  ARANTEED 
or  Money  Rcfumleil.  Illus.  Book  on  Spraying 
Free.  Kapid  sellers.  One  Agent  has  already  sold 
over  2.000.   For  full  particulars  and  terms,  address 


ww-spRAY  ioacres  PER  day.  BAKER  &  HAMILTON,  San" Francisco. 


OF  CALIFORNIA. 

■AM  FRANCISCO.  CAU 

INCORPORATED  APRIL,  1871 


Capital  paid  op  •  l.OM.W 

Rficrip  Fa nd  and  Cndlvlded  ProflU,  1 30,0a* 
Dividend*  paid  to  tttookholdera. . . .  88S.OM 

OFFICERS. 

A.  D.  LOGAN  President 

I.  O.  STEELE  Vice-President 

ALBERT  MONTPELLIER  Cashier  and  Manager 

FRANK  McMTJLLEN  Becretarf 

General  Banking.   Deposits  received,  Gold  and  SUrer. 

Bills  of  Exchange  bought  and  sold. 

Loans  on  wheat  and  country  produce  a  specialty. 

January  1, 1894.  A.  MONTPELLIER,  Manager. 


1 


The  valves  and  work- 
ing parts  of  the  Fulton 
Pump  can  be  removed, 
repaired  and  replaced 
without  taking  the  pump 
out  of  the  well. 

Pumps  fitted  up  for  ah 
depths  of  wells,  ready  to 
put  in. 

Send  for  illustrated 
circulars  and  price  list  to 

A.  T.  Ames, 

GALT,  OAL. 

Hannfaelarer    of   Panapa  aid 
Wlndiullla. 


1  r^iLLEfM  Patent 


SPEHRV FLOUR  COMPANY 
5»H  FRAHCISCa  OFFICE  22  MUrOiMa  St. 




Sshool  oi  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying, 
738  MARKET  ST.,  8 AN  FBANOISCO,  OAL 
Open  All  Tear. 
A.  TAN  DER  NAILLEN,  President. 
Assaying  of  Ores,  $36;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnatlon  Assay, 
(26;  Blowpipe  Assay,  910.   Full  course  of  assaying,  $60. 
ESTABLISHED  186a.  HT  Send  for  circular. 


'FJ.H  THTTI  WASH. 

OLIVE  JDTJP- 

"  Greenbank  "  Powdered  Caustic 
Soda  and  Pure  Potash. 

T.  XrtT".  JAOISSON  cfc>  CO.. 

Sole  Agents, 

No.  6  Market  Street,  San  Francisco.  Gal. 


April  14,  1894. 
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Market  Review. 


San' Francisco,  April  n,  1894, 
Wheat. 

The  quotation  of  95c  per  ctl  for  the  better  class  of 
shipping  quality  is  largely  nominal,  as  there  is  no 
buying  lor  export ;  purposes.  Milling  Wheat  is 
lower,  quotable  at  $i.o$@i.o7l4.  In  the  Call  Board 
this  morning  there  was  weaker  feeling,  sales  of  spot 
Wheat,  season's  storage  paid,  being  made  at  $1.05 
against  $1.10  yesterday. 

Barley. 

Sample  trade  is  of  modest  proportions,  but  prices 
continue  to  show  firmness.  In  the  Call  Board  there 
is  lively  movement  at  irregular  prices,  though  gen- 
erally tending  upward.  There  was  a  marked  de- 
cline in  December  Barley  yesterday  afternoon, 
though  prices  recovered  this  morning  under  liberal 
transactions.  We  quote:  Feed,  95@97Mc  for  fair 
to  good  quality  and  98^c@$t  per  ctl.  for  choice 
bright;  Brewing,  nominal  at  $1.02^(^1.05,  no  sales 
being  reported. 

Dried  Fruits. 

Apples  and  Peaches  are  in  limited  offering. 
More  attention  is  given  to  Prunes,  and  prices 
are  advancing.  Apples,  sM@6c  *p  B>  for 
quartered,  sK  @6c  for  sliced,  and  9@ioc  for  evapo- 
rated;* Pears,  5@8c  *$  lb  for  bleached  halves, 
and  2@4C  for  quarters;  bleached  Peaches,  7M@ioc; 
sun-dried  Peaches,  5@6J4c;  Apricots,  Moorparks, 
nj<@isj<«"!.  do  Royals,  io@i2c  for  bleached  and 
6@7C  for  sun-dried;  Prunes,  s@sHc  *$  lt>  for  the 
four  sizes,-  5 'Ac  for  the  five  sizes,  and  3%® 
4J£c  for  small;  Plums,  4*4@5c  for  pitted  and 
\%  to  2c  for  unpitted;  Figs,  3  to  4c  for  pressed 
and  i%  to  2c  for  unpressed. 

RAISINS--Trade  light.  Prices  still  favor  buyers. 
London  La>ers,  75c  to  $1.15;  loose  Muscatels,  in 
boxes,  S0@7Sc;  clusters,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  loose 
Muscatels,  in  sacks,  2jf  to  2j4c  per  pound  for  3 
crown,  and  ac  for  2  crown;  Dried  Grapes,  \%c 
per  pound. 

General  Produce  Market. 

OATS— This  article  shares  in  the  general  buoy- 
ancy now  prevailing  in  the  cereal  market.  Stocks 
are  of  goodly  proportions,  but  no  heavy  arrivals  are 
expected  in  the  near  future.  Trade  is  active  and  of 
fair  volume,  so  that  the  advantage  of  the  situation  is 
rather  favorable  to  sellers,  independent  of  other  in- 
fluences. We  quote  as  follows;  Milling,  $1.07*4® 
1.20;  Surprise,  $i.25@i.3o;  fancy  feed,  $t.2o@ 
1 .93*4;  good  to  choice,  $i.io@i.i7*4;  poor  to  fair, 
9oc@$i.oj;  Black,  nominal;  Red,  nominal;  Gray, 
$t.05@i.is'}?ctl. 

CORNr-The  market  is  decidedly  against  sellers. 
Stocks  are.  being  narrowed  down  pretty  close,  being 
in  few  bands.  Besides  fair  local  custom,  there  is 
still  demand  for  export,  some  9000  ctls  going  to 
Central  America  by  steamer.  Quotable  at  $1.15® 
1.17H  %  ctl  for  Large  Yellow,  $t.i7)4@i.20  for 
Small  Yellow  and  $t.27>4@i. 4°  'of  White. 

CRACKED  CORN— Quotable  at  $2S.oo@26.oo 
per  ton. 

CORNMEAL— Millers  quote  feed  at  $24. 50@25.50 
per  ton;  fine  kinds  for  the  table,  in  large  and  small 
packages.  2K@3#c  per  pound. 

OILCAKE  MEAL— Quotable  at  $37  50  per  ton 
from  the  mill. 

COTTONSEED  OILCAKE— Quotable  at  $32 .50 
per  ton.  ■; 

SEEDS— We  quote:  Mustard,  brown,  $2@$2  25: 
Yellow,  $2.75@3;  Trieste,  $2.so@2.7s;  Canary,  3® 
4c;  Hemp,3H@4Xc$lb;  Rape,  2@2"4c;  Timothy, 
6Mc  per  lb;  Alfalfa,  io@iic;  Flax,  $3(83.25  per  ctl. 

MILLSTUFFS— We  quote:  Rye  Flour,  354c; 
Rye  Meal,  3c;  Graham  Flour,  3c;  Oatmeal.  4&C; 
O it  Groats,  5c;  Cracked  Wheat,  3$<c;  Buckwheat 
Flour,  5@5Kc;  Pearl  Birley,  4@4#c  per  lb; 
Normal  Nutriment,  $3  per  case  ol  1  doz»n  cans; 
Breakfast  Delight,  $3.25  per  case  of  2  dozen  pack- 
ages. 

MIDDLINGS— Quotable  at  $i7@i9  per  ton. 

BRAN— Is  firm  with  advancing  tendency.  Quo- 
table at  $i5@i6  per  ton. 

HAY — Unless  rain  comes  very  soon  prices  are 
likely  to  be  further  advanced.  Choice  cff -rings  are 
held  firmly  at  full  figures.  Wire-bound  Hay  sells 
at  $1  "j?  ton  less  than  rope-bound  hay.  Fol 
lowing  are  wholesale  city  prices  for  rope-bound  hay  : 
Wheat.  $!2.<;o@i7;  Wheat  and  Oat,  $i2@is  50; 
Wild  Oat,  $i2@i3  50;  Alfalfa,  $9@n.5o;  Barley, 
$n@i4;  Clover,  $9.50®!!;  Compressed,  $ti@i4; 
Stock.  $9. 50®  10. 50  40  ton. 

S  T  RAW— Quotable  at  75@8sc  per  bale. 

HOPS— Market  inactive.  Quotable  at  I4@t6c 
per  lb. 

RYE — Is  steadily  going  up  in  price.    Quotable  at 

$i.o5@i.io  $  ctl. 
BUCKWHEAT— Quotable  at  $i.20@$r.2S  $ctl, 
GROUND  BARLEY— Quotab'e  at  $2i@22  per 

ton. 

POTATOES— Some  128  sacks  new  crop  arrived 
yesterday,  being  small  in  size  and  not  quick  of  sale. 
We  quote:  New  Potatoes,  1  to  2"4c  per  lb; 
Sweets,  75c@$i.25  $  ctl;  Early  Rose,  30@40c; 
River  Burbanks,  25@40c;  River  Red,  2O@30c; 
Oregon  Burbanks,  5o@90c;  Oregon  Garnet  Chiles, 
75@85c  ctl. 

ONIONS— Quotable  at  $2@2.so  #  ctl  for  good 
stock  and  as  high  as  $3  for  a  fancy  article. 

DRIED  PEAS— We  quote:  Green,  $1.25; 
Blackeve.  $1  60(0)1.65;  Niles,  $1.50®!  75  #  ctl. 

BEANS — TheTe  is  strong  tone  to  the  market. 
Some  holders  are  asking  fancy  prices  and  expect  to 
realize  if  rain  keeps  off  much  longer.  We  quote: 
Bayos,  $2.io@3  20';  Butter,  $t.75@i.cp  forsmalland 
$2@2.20  for  large;  Pink,  $i.6s@i.8o;  Red,  $2@2.35; 
Lima,  $2.6s@2  80;  Pea,  $2.25@2.so;  Small  White, 
$2.3o@2.so;  Large  White,  $2.4o@2  50  $  ctl. 

VEGE  TABLES—  Receipts  of  asparagus  yester 
day  were  1662  boxes,  and  trade  was  not  large  enough 
to  clean  up,  so  that  much  surplus  was  on  hand  at 
a  late  hour.  Rhubarb  is  as  plentiful  as  ever,  the 
arrivals  yesterday  morning  footing  up  536  boxes. 
About  all  the  poor  Green  Peas  were  closed  out  yes- 
terday at  25c  per  sack.  Offerings  now  are  good 
and  fresh,  the  supplies  yesterday  being  nearly  400 
sacks.  No  Tomatoes  around  just  now.  Consign- 
ments of  String  Beans  continue  limited.  We 
quote  as  follows:  .  Cucumbers,  40@soc  per 
dozen  for  common  and  75c@$t.25  for  good  to 
choice;  Asparagus,  50 ©75c  per  box  for  the  or- 
dinary run  and  $i@i.25  per   box  for  choicer 


quality;  Rhubarb.  40^750  #  box;  Green  Peas, 
common,  2"4@3C  #  lb;  Sweet  do,  3M@4*4c;  String 
Beans,  25c  5$  lb;  Marrowfat  Squash,  —  #  ton; 
Hubbard  Squash,  —  @  —  #  ton;  Green  Peppers, 
—  lb. ;  Tomatoes,  —  @  —  box  for  poor  to 
fair  and  —  @  —  for  good  to  choice;  Turnips, 
75c  #  ctl;  Beets,  75c  sack;  Parsnips,  $1.25  $ 
ctl;  Carrots,  3S@4°c;  Cabbage,  35@4oc;  Garlic, 
i@2}4c  $  ft;  Cauliflower,  6o@7oc  #  dozen;  Dry 
Peppers.  15c     lb;  Dry  Okra,  —  *#  tt>. 

FRESH  FRUIT— Stocks  of  Apples  are  not  large, 
though  enough  to  meet  all  demands.  We  quote: 
Apples,  5o@75c  $  box  for  common,  8sc@$i.25  for 
fair  to  good,  and  $1.50®!. 75  for  choice. 

BERRIES — There  was  a  wider  range  in  prices 
yesterday,  sales  being  reported  at  $i@2  *$  drawer. 

CITRUS  FRUIT— Receipts  of  Oranges  are 
fair,  and  good  stock  is  demanded  at  steady  prices. 
The  tri-weekly  auction  sales  are  well  attended,  and 
catalogues  clean  up  promptly.  Fair  to  choice  Navel 
Oranges,  $i.35@2.so  per  box;  Seedlings,  $1(0)1.50; 
Mexican  Limes,  $4@4-5o  box;  California  Limes, 
5o@6oc  for  small  box  and  75c@$i  for  large; 
Lemons,  Sicily,  $4@5;  California  Lemons,  75c@$i 
for  common  and  $1.25(8.2  for  good  to  choice; 
Bananas,  $i.so@2.5o  per  bunch;  Hawaiian  Pine- 
apples, $2.5o@3;  Mexican  Pineapples,  $3@3.5o  per 
dozen. 

NUTS— Peanuts  are  in  moderate  supply  and 
steady  in  price.  Good  representation  of  other 
kinds.  We  quote:  Chestnuts,  6@8c  $  lb;  Wal- 
nuts, 6@7J4c  for  hard  shell,  8@gc  for  soft 
shell  and  8(890  for  paper  shell;  California 
Almonds,  to@nc  for  soft  shell,  6@jc  for  hard 
shell  and  n^@i2Mc  for  paper  shell;  Pea- 
nuts, 3@4c;  Hickory  Nuts,  5@6c;  Filberts, 
io@io}4c;  Pecans,  5@8c  for  rough  and  8@ioc  for 
polished;  Brazil  Nuts,  io@iic;  Cocoanuts,  $5® 
$5.50  #  100. 

HONEY — There  is  good  tone  to  the  market, 
owing  to  dry  weather  and  poor  crop  prospects. 
We  quote:  Comb,  io@nc  $  Vb  for  bright  and 
8@gc  for  dark  to  light  amber;  water  white  ex 
tracted,  4*tf@5c;  amber  extracted,  4X0;  dark 
4tfc  #  lb. 

BEESWAX— Quotable  at  26@28c  lb. 

BUTTER— Arrivals  are  heavy,  but  the  demind 
is  good,  and  there  is  no  large  accumulation  of 
stocks.  Prices,  however,  remain  easy.  New 
pickled  roll  is  coming  forward.  We  quote  as 
follows :  Fancy  Creamery,  i7@i8c;  fancy  dairy 
i6@i6*4c;  good  to  choice,  1454 @i5c;  common 
grades,  13(0)140;  store  lots,  I2@i2<4c;  pickled  roll, 
I7@i8c  #  lb. 

CHEESE— Prices  are  soft,  as  offerings  are  in  ex- 
cess of  the  demand.  We  quote:  Choice  to  fancy. 
9@ioc;  fair  to  good,  8@8}£c;  Eastern,  ordinary  to 
fine,  i3@i4Kc  #  lb. 

EGGS — The  outlook  is  not  promising  for  sellers, 
as  supplies  are  large,  and  reports  say  that  more 
than  one  carload  of  eastern  is  on  the  way  here. 
We  quote:  California  ranch,  13(^140;  store  lots. 
n@i2c  0?  dozen. 

POULTRY — Young  stock  is"  in  request.  Some 
dressed  Turkeys  are  coming  in  that  sell  under  quo- 
tations, being  in  poor  order.  We  quote  as  follows: 
Live  Turkeys— Gobblers,  9(8.100;  Hens,  i2@r.3c; 
dressed  Turkeys,  io@i2c  $  lb  for  Gobblers  and  12 
©13c  for  Hens;  Roosters,  $3.75(0)4  for  old  and  $6.50 
©7.50  for  young;  Broilers,  $4@5-5o;  Hens,  $4@6, 
Ducks,  $4@6;  Geese,  $i.5o@2  $  pair;  Pigeons,  $2 
©2.50  I?  dozen. 

GAM  E— Nominal. 

PROVISIONS— The  market  is  in  fairly  good 
shape,  trade  being  about  as  active  as  could  be  de- 
sired for  tbe  season.  Prices  are  moderately  steady 
and  no  radical  changes  are  expected.  We  quote: 
Eastern  Sugar-cured  Hams,  12c;  California  Hairs,  10 
@nc;  Bacon,  Eastern,  extra  light,  12c;  medium. 
g%c;  do,  light,  10c;  do,  light,  bonele  s,  n"4c; 
light,  medium,  boneless,  ioKc;  extra  light, 
sugar-cured,  i3*4c;  Pork,  prime  mess,  $14 
@i5;  do.  mess,  $17(818;  do,  clear,  $19  50; 
do,  family,  $22  #  bbl;  Pigs'  Feet,  $11.50  pei 
bbl;  Beef,  mess,  bbls,  $7.5o@8;  do  extra  mess, 
bbls,  $8.50@9;  do,  family,  $9  so@io;  extra  do, 
S11@11.50  Jj*  bbl;  do,  smoked,  10c;  Eastern  lard, 
tierces,  7%@7%c;  do  prime  steam,  9"4c;  East- 
ern pure.  10-te  pails,  10c;  5  lt>  pails,  ioJ^c;  3ft 
pails,  ioKc;  California,  10-tb  tins,  9c;  do,  5-lb, 
9J4c;  do,  kegs,  10c;  do,  20-lb  buckets,  9X0; 
compound,  7c  for  tierces. 

WOOL— Foothill  Wools  are  beginning  to  arrive, 
and  some  little  activity  may  be  expected  soon.  We 
quote  spring:  Year's  fleece,  per  lb.,  6(g7c;  Six 
to  eight  months,  San  Joaquin,  7@ioc;  Oregon 
and  Washington:  Heavy  and  dirty,  6@7c;  good  to 
choice,  8@ioc;  valley,  io@i3.  We  quote  fall: 
Northern  defective,  5@6c;  Southern  and  San  Joa- 
quin, 3@4C. 

HIDES  AND  SKINS— Quotable  as  follows: 

Sound.  Culls. 
Heavy  Steers,  54  tbsup,  $lb.4J4@5-:  3M@4C 
Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  lbs. 4   @ — c     3   @ — c 

Light,  42  to  47  lbs  35i@354c  z%@a}ic 

Cows,  over  50  lbs  3%@3%c     3  @— 

Light  Cows,  30  to  50  lbs  3 *-*  @3 "4 c     sU ® — c 

Stags  3   @ — c     2   @ — c 

Kips,  17  to  30  lbs  4   @ — c     3   @ — c 

Veal  Skins,  10  to  17  lbs  5    @  c     4    @ — c 

Calf  Skins,  5  to  10  lbs  7   @ — c     6   @ — c 

Dry  Hides,  usual  selection,  7c;  Dry  Kips, 
7c;  Calf  Skins,  do,  7c;  Cull  Hides,  Kip  and 
Calf,  4c;  Pelts,  Shearling,  io@2oc  each;  do,  short, 
25@3SC  each;  do,  medium,  40@50C  each;  do,  long 
wool,  5o@75ceach;  Deer  Skins,  summer,  25c;  do, 
good  medium,  I5@20c;  do,  winter,  5c  per  lb;  Goat 
Skins,  25@40C  apiece  for  prime  to  perfect,  io@2oc  for 
damaged,  and  5@ioc  each  for  Kids. 

TALLOW— We  quote:  Refined.  5^@5Kc;  ren- 
dered, 4%@4#c;  country  Tallow,  4@4Kc;  Grease, 
3@3*4cper  lb. 

San  Francisco  Meat  Market. 

There  is  a  little  stronger  feeling  to  the  better  class 
of  Beef  and  occasional  sales  are  made  at  a  trifl  ng 
advance.  Mutton  continues  plentiful  and  cheap. 
Lamb  is  lower.  Following  are  tbe  rates  for  whole 
carcasses  from  slaughterers  to  dealers  : 

BEEF  — First  quality,  $%c;  second  quality, 
4&@5c:  third  quality,  3H@4*4c  #  lb. 

CALVES— Quotable,  at  4@5c  (or  large,  and  5@ 
7c  iff  lb  for  small. 

MUTTON- Quotable  at  sK@6-4c  $  lb. 

LAMB -Spring,  io@iiMc  $  lb. 

PORK — Live  Hogs,  on  foot,  grain  fed,  heavy  and 
medium,  4*4@4Kc;  small  Hogs,  5c;  stock  Hogs, 
4@4J4c;  dressed  Hogs,  5K@7?*'c  #  lb. 


VAN  DRAKE  &  TAYLOR, 

523  MISSION  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  Cal. 

PACIFIC  COAST  AGENTS 

3m 


DEALER  IN 

Vats 
CHURNS 

BOILERS 
ENGINES 


WQRKEf 
MILK  TESTS 
OILS 

(RErVAERy 

N^SUPPllES 


RUSSIAN 
x*"  BELT 

a  specialty  ' 

Re-Balancing 
>•  ANOTiNNINe 

CpMPLETESTOCK 

SEPARATOR 

PARTS 


Commwiop  Merchants. 


P.STEINHAGEN&C? 


Only  Award  of  Gold  Medal  and  Di- 
ploma at  the  World's  Fair,  Chicago. 


I  A  /  A  "¥T*4        SEND  BY  expr""ss.  ex- 

lllf  /ill  _  pert  Wa  chmak«r  will  repair 
liy  Li    I    I  and   regulate  your  watcb. 

T  1  I  \  I  Charges_moder»te.  Jewelry 

repaired. 
Watches,  Dla- 
mondi  and 
F.ne  Jfiwelry 

se>  t  C.  O.  D.  with  privllece  of  examination.  J  HN  H. 
DRUMGOLD,  Manufactuiing  Jeweler,  Room  113,  Phelan 
Bui  ding,  San  F  a  c'sco. 


REPA 


Jhargee  moil 

NG. 


Qf)r  HAVE  YOU  TRIED  THE  ELECTRIC  FLESH 
BRUSH?  Will  potitively  §often  and  whiten  the 
hands  and  prevents  and  tends  to  remove  wriDklea  la  the 
ace  and  nick  Apolled  to  the  spine  will  relieve  neivona 
disorders  Send  30c  for  eample  and  particulars.  ELEC- 
TRIC FLESH  BRUsHCO.  Berke'ej ,  Cal.  Agents  wanted. 


404  &4-06  DAVIS  STS.F. 


MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 


-AND- 


General  Commission  Merchants, 

810  California  St.,  S.  F. 
Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 

tVPersonal  attention  glveo,to  sales  and  liberal  advances 

made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of  Interest. 


MONEY  TO  LOAN 


ON  FARMING 
and  ORCHARD 

from  SlOuu  upwards  at  market  rates.  )  PROPERTIES 
We  also  deal  In  county  lands.  Several  foreclosed  prop- 
erties for  sale  cheap,  on  easy  terms.  Writ  for  list,  or  If 
you  desire  to  sell,  send  us  full  particulars.  LINDSAT  A 
CRAIO,  Ltnd  and  Financial  Agents,  Crocker  Building, 
San  Francisco. 


RANDOLPH  steel  frame  HEADER, 


-A.  1ST  ID 


GRAVER  all  steel  HEADER. 


The  RANDOLPH  HEADER  Excels  Any  Header  in 
the  Market,  Except  the  CRAVER. 

IT  IS  LIGHT,  SIMPLE,  STRONG,  AND  OF  GREAT  CAPACITY. 

More  Bandolpb  and  Graver  Headers  Sold  than  All  Others  Combined. 
Sizes,  8.  IO,  IB.  «.-ta.ca  14  "foot. 

HOLLINGSWORTH  RAKES. 
HIGHEST  QUALITY  RAKE  IN  THE  MARKET. 


HAND  DUMP. 
No  8  8. Feet.  No.  10 ..  10  Feet.  No.  13. .12  Feet. 

SELF-DUMP. 


No.  10 


8  Feet.  Nc.  20  10  Feet. 


HOOKER  &  CO., 


16  and  18  DRUMM  ST., 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


THE  FRESNO  IMPROVED 

Leveling  and  Railroad  Scraper. 

WE  DON'T  DEPEND  ON  THE  CROSSDAR  FOR  DUMPING. 


WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 


Send  for  Catalogue 


HOOKER  &  CO., 


16  and  18  DRUMM  ST., 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 
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ferent  sections  of  the  State.  Circulars  have 
been  sent  to  each  master  of  subordinate 
granges  in  the  State,  and  it  is  hoped  they 
will  at  once  act  in  the  premises  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  the  Worthy  Lecturer. 

THE  GRANGE  CONGRESS. 
The  Executive  Committee  of  the  State 
Grange  announces  the  following  programme 
for  the  Grange  Congress  to  be  held  at  the 
Midwinter  Fair  in  this  city  April  13th  and 
14th : 

2  P.  M. ,  FRIDAY,  APRIL  13,  1894. 

1—  Opening  Chorus    Choir. 

2—  Prayer  S.  Q.  Bjrlow, 

Chaplain  California  State  Grange. 

3 —  Instrumental  Duet  Miss  Gussie  Wilcox  and 

Mrs.  Frankie  Greer,  Organist  Cal.  State  Grange. 

4—  Address  of  Welcome.  ...Hon.  M.  H.  De  Young. 

5 —  Response  A.  P.  Roache, 

Master  California  State  Grange. 

6—  Song  Grange  Choir. 

7 —  Address  Hon.  Alpha  Messer, 

Lecturer  of  National  Grange. 

8—  Recitation  Mrs.  E.  Z.  Roache, 

Watsonville  Grange. 

9—  Grange  Chorus. 

10 —  Extra. 

7:30  P.  M.,  FRIDAY,  APRIL  13,  1894. 

1 —  Grange  Chorus. 

2—  Address  "Women  as  Horticulturists," 

Mrs.  E.  L.  Watson,  San  Jose  Grange. 

3—  Vocal  Solo  Miss  K.  Manlove, 

Sacramento  Grange. 

4 —  "  Progress  and  Future  of  the  Dairy  Interest," 

E.  W.  Steele,  San  Luis  Obispo. 

5 —  Recitation  Mrs.  Mercene, 

San  Jose  Grange. 

6 —  Paper  R  F.  Walton,  Yuba  City, 

President  State  Fruit  Exchange. 

7—  Instrumental  Music  Stockton  Grange. 

8 —  "Salient    Points   of   the    Grange  Mission," 
S.  S.  Goodenougb,  Lecturer  Cal.  State  Grange. 

9 —  Music. 

10—  Extra. 

3  P.  M.,  SATURDAY,  APRIL  14,  1894. 

1 —  Grange  Chorus. 

2—  "  Agriculture  in  Relation  to  National  Progress," 
Hon.  E.  W.  Davis,  Overseer  National  Grange. 

3 —  Quartette  Stockton  Grange. 

4 —  "Horticulture  in  Its    Relation  to  California 

Agriculture,"  Hon.  N.  P.  Chipman. 

5 —  Vocal  Solo  with  pianoand  flute..  San  Jose  Grange. 

6 —  Extra. 

7:30  P.  M.,  SATURDAY,   APRIL  14,  1894. 

1—  Grange  Chorus. 

2 —  Address  W.  Walter  Greer, 

Overseer  California  State  Grange. 

3 —  Song  Eden  Grange. 

4 —  Essay  Mrs.  R.  Taylor,  Pescadero. 

5 —  Extra  American  River  Grange. 

6 —  Instrumental  Solo  San  Jose  Grange. 

7 —  "Education  in    lis  Relation  to  Agriculture," 

Frank  S.  Cbapin,  Tulare  Grange. 

8—  Solo  W.  D.  Houx, 

Two  Rock  Grange. 

9—  Grand  Closing  Ode  Choir. 

This  programme  is  subject  to  change  by 
the  Executive  Committee. 

Bro.  A.  P.  Roache  will  accompany  Bro. 
Messer  in  his  tour  of  the  State,  and  this  of- 
fice expects  to  hear  good  reports  from  all 
those  places  named  in  the  circular  sent  out, 
where  meetings  are  to  be  held.  I  trust 
every  one  will  turn  out  and  give  the  Worthy 
Lecturer  a  hearty  welcome. 

Let  us  all  remember  that  Bro.  Messer  is 
not  only  one  of  our  great  family,  but  our 
guest.  Let  us  make  it  pleasant  and  agree- 
able for  him  while  in  our  midst,  so  that  in 
after  years  when  seated  beneath  his  own  tree 
and  vine,  he  may  refer  back  to  the  days  of 
'94  with  pleasant  remembrances  of  the 
patrons  of  California.  Let  us  all  unite  in 
extending  him  a  hearty  welcome,  and  hope 
his  stay  with  us  may  be  of  sufficient  length 
to  convince  him  that  our  attachment  for 
representatives  of  the  grange  is  real  and 
lasting. 

Around  oar  quiet  hearthstones  are  to  be 
found  the  important  personages  who  are  to 
mould,  educate  and  control  the  future  des- 
tiny of  this  State,  and  it  is  fondly  hoped  the 
influences  of  our  noble  order  through  its 
National,  State  and  Subordinate  Granges 
will  keep  pace  with  the  rapidly  developing 
country,  and  even  be  strong  enough  to  im- 
bue each  unfolding  mind  with  a  love  for 
rural  life  and  an  attachment  for  home  and 
country. 

May  the  labors  of  the  Worthy  National 
Lecturer  go  into  the  history  of  the  grange  in 
this  State  as  the  wisest,  the  most  harmoni- 
ous and  the  best  work  for  the  good  of  the 
order  that  has  ever  been  done.  May  the 
spirit  of  brotherly  love  prevail,  and  may  the 
meetings  laid  out  for  Bro.  Messer  be  prompt 
and  well  attended  as  the  importance  of  the 
occasion  demands  ! 

PROGRAMME  FOR  THE  CAMPAIGN  OF  1 894. 

The  following  programme  has  been  ar- 
ranged by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
California  State  Grange.  Bro.  Messer, 
Worthy  Lecturer  of  the  National  Grange, 
and  Bro.  Roache,  Worthy  Master  of  the 
California  State  Grange,  will  address  the 


members  of  the  order  and  citizens  at  the 
places  herein  named: 

Tulare  Saturday,     April  7 

Selraa,  Fresno  Co  Monday,         "  9 

Merced,  Merced  Co  Tuesday,        "  10 

San  Francisco  (Arrive)  Wednesday,    "  n 

"  Congress  Friday,  "  13 

"  "   Saturday,       "  14 

Eden  and  Temescal — Alameda 

Co.  (Address at  Haywards). Monday,         "  16 

Pescadero  Wednesday,    "  18 

Watsonville  Friday,  "  20 

San  Jose  Saturday,       "  21 

Alhambra,  Danville  and  Valley 
—  Contra  Costa  Co.  (Ad- 
dress at  Danville)  Monday,        "  23 

West  San  Joaquin  (Address  at 

Tracy)  Tuesday,        "  24 

Stockton,  Waterloo  and  Wash- 
ington— San  Joaquin  Co. 

(Address  at  Stockton)  Wednesday,    "  25 

Santa  Rosa,  Sebastoool,  Ben- 
nett Valley  and  Glen  Ellen 
— Sonoma  Co.  (Address  at 

Santa  Rosa)  Thursday,       "  26 

Petaluraa  and  Two  Rock — So- 
noma Co.  (Address  at  Peta- 

luma)  Friday,  "  27 

Sacramento,  American  River 
and  Enterprise  —  Sacra- 
mento Co.  (Address  at  Sac- 
ramento) Saturday,        "  28 

Elk  Grove  and  Florin — Sacra- 
mento  Co.    (Address  at 

Florin)  Monday,        "  30 

Lodi,  Woodbridge,  New  Hope 
and  Lockeford — Address  at 

Lodi  Tuesday,      M  y  1 

Roseville — Placer  Co  Wednesday,    "  3 

Wheatland— Yuba  Co  Thursday,       "  3 

Grimes  and  Antelope  Friday,  "  4 

North  Butte,  March,  South 
Sutter  and  Yuba  City— Ad- 
dress at  Yuba  City  Saturday,       "  5 

By  order   of  the   Executive  Committee. 

Don  Mills,  Secretary. 


From  Yuba  City. 

To  the  Editor:—  Yuba  City  Grange 
held  a  well-attended  meeting  yesterday  and 
transacted  considerable  routine  business. 
Several  delayed  reports  were  presented, 
discussed  and  adopted.  The  financial 
standing  of  the  grange  was  fonnd  in  good 
condition,  and  the  books  of  the  officers  had 
been  well  kept  the  past  year.  Owing  to  un- 
avoidable circumstances  the  grange  paper 
did  not  come  to  an  issue.  Whether  the 
press  became  disabled  or  the  forms  got  pied 
I  am  unable  to  say,  but  notwithstanding  its 
non-appearance,  the  time  of  the  grange  was 
well  occupied  in  other  directions, 

The  itinerant  of  the  Lecturer  of  the 
National  Grange,  Hon.  Alpha  Messer  of 
Vermont,  and  A.  P.  Roache,  Master  of  the 
California  State  Grange,  as  recently  adopted 
by  the  Executive  Committee,  was  read,  and 

on  motion  a  committee  of  three  was  ap- 
pointed, with  full  powers  to  make  all  neces- 
sary arrangements  suitable  to  the  occasion. 
The  committee  consists  of  Past  Masters 
P.  L.  Bunce,  B.  F.  Frisbie  and  George 
Ohleyer  of  Yuba  City  Grange,  and  on  a  fur- 
ther motion  the  acting  masters  of  the  other 
three  granges  in  the  county  were  added  to 
the  committee.  There  was  no  desire,  how- 
ever, to  dictate  to  the  other  bodies,  but  sim- 
ply to  invite  their  co-operation.  The  special 
reason  for  this  arose  from  the  fact  that  the 
distinguished  visitors  are  announced  to  speak 
but  once  in  the  connty,  and  the  members  of 
the  order  are  informed  that  Yuba  City  was 
named  for  the  joint  meeting,  and  Saturday, 
May  5th,  was  selected  as  the  day. 

The  committee  of  arrangements  held  a 
preliminary  consnltation  and  concluded  to 
have  the  meeting  take  place  In  town,  pro- 
vided adequate  accommodations  can  be 
secured. 

A  literary  programme  Is  to  be  prepared  by 
the  worthy  lecturer  of  Yuba  City  Grange,  in 
conjunction  with  our  sister  granges,  this  to 
be  elastic  and  to  be  interspersed  with  the 
addresses  to  be  delivered  by  the  speakers. 

It  is  hoped  that  similar  actions  will  be 
taken  by  the  other  granges  of  this  connty  at 
their  approaching  meetings,  to  the  end  that 
a  rousing  good  time  may  be  had  and  the 
cause  of  the  order  advanced. 

The  writer  will  endeavor  to  keep  the 
Rural  advised  as  regards  the  progress  of 
preparations  for  the  great  social  event.  It 
may  be  proper  to  state  that  the  affair  will  be 
public,  and  the  dinner  will  be  of  the  picnic 
variety. 

Now,  a  word  as  to  the 

WEATHER  AND  CROPS, 

A  subject  that  is  always  in  order,  even  in  the 
grange  column,  at  this  season  of  the  year. 

It  is  useless  to  disguise  the  fact  that  oar 
farmers  want  rain,  not  much,  perhaps,  but 
yet  a  little  to  soften  the  crust.  It  is  some- 
thing like  six  weeks  since  rain  has  fallen  In 
quantity  to  do  any  good,  and  the  slight  at- 
tempts have  always  been  succeeded  by  the 
customary  north  wind,  which  seems  to  neu- 
tralize the  beneficial  effects  of  the  sprinkle. 
Yet,  notwithstanding  these  apparent  draw- 
backs, grain  is  growing  nicely;  it  has  a  re- 


markably good,  fresh  color,  Indicating  that 
much  of  it  will  make  a  good  crop  without 
more  rain,  if  the  month  of  May  shall  be  true 
to  Its  tradition  of  cool  weather,  with  damp, 
ocean  breezes.  The  recent  warm  weather, 
the  first  of  the  season,  is  causing  a  rapid 
growth  of  all  vegetation,  which  includes  the 
orchards  and  forests  as  well  as  the  fields. 
No  more  beautiful  sight  was  ever  witnessed 
by  man  since  he  took  his  departure  from 
Paradise  than  the  dark  green  fields  covered 
with  wheat  two  feet  tall,  the  numerous  or- 
chards and  vineyards  covered  with  new  foli- 
age and  fruit  blossoms,  and  the  air  laden 
with  sweet  perfume.  These  things  may  and 
do  seem  commonplace  to  the  permanent 
resident,  but  to  the  wanderer  they  have  an 
unspeakable  charm.  Just  think,  as  the 
golden  orange  yet  lingers  on  the  trees  in 
large  numbers,  to  be  enjoyed  at  will,  the  new 
fruit  is  already  making  its  appearance  on  the 
almond,  the  apricot,  the  peach  and  the  pear 
trees  with  wonderful  celerity. 

George  Ohleyer. 
Yuba  City,  April  8,  1894. 


The  Geologic  Age  of  the  World. 

Prof.  C.  D.  Walcott  expresses  the  opinion 
—contrary  to  that  entertained  by  some  sci- 
entists— that  geologic  time  is  not  to  be 
measured  by  hundreds  of  millions  of  years, 
but  simply  by  tens  of  millions.  This  is 
widely  different  from  the  conclusion  arrived 
at  by  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  says  the  Scientific 
American,  who,  basing  his  estimate  on 
modifications  of  certain  specimens  of  marine 
life,  assigned  two  hundred  and  forty  millions 
of  years  as  the  required  geologic  period; 
Darwin  claimed  two  hundred  million  years; 
Crowell,  about  seventy-two  millions;  Geikie, 
from  seventy-three  million  upward;  Alex- 
ander Winchell,  but  three  million,  while 
McGee,  Upham  and  other  recent  authorities 
claim  from  one  hundred  million  np  to  six 
hundred  and  eighty  million.  The  data  pre- 
sented by  Dr.  Walcott,  showing  the  distri- 
bution of  geologic  time,  or  the  different 
periods  of  sedimentary  rocks,  give  two  mil- 
lion nine  hundred  thousand  years  for  the 
cenozoic  and  pleistocene,  seven  million  two 
hundred  and  forty  thousand  for  the  meso- 
zoic,  seventeen  million  five  hundred  thousand 
for  the  paleozoic,  and  a  like  period  to  the 
latter  for  the  algonklan — a  total  of  forty -five 
million  five  hundred  thousand  years. 


Worthy  of  Endorsement. 

We  would  invite  the  attention  of  our  friends  and 
patrons  to  the  advertisement  of  John  H.  Drumgold, 
which  appears  in  our  columns.  Mr.  Drumgold  is 
an  expert  manufacturing  jeweler,  watch-maker  and 
diamond  setter,  carrying  a  superior  stock  of  choice 
diamonds,  watches  and  solid  gold  jewelry. 

Mr.  Drumgold  is  one  of  the  representative  mer- 
chants of  San  Francisco,  and  is  prominently  iden- 
tified with  several  of  the  largest  commercial  houses 
in  this  city,  where  his  reputation  lor  fair  dealing  and 
probity  is  unquestioned.  Therefore,  we  take 
pleasure  in  commending  him  to  intending  pur- 
chasers, and  recommend  that  they  write  lor  his 
prices  before  purchasing  elsewhere  and  thereby  save 
money,  and  get  watches,  diamonds  and  jewelry  as 
represented  and  at  moderate  prices.  Address  Room 
113,  Pbelan  Building,  San  Francisco.  Give  him 
a  call. 


The  Wonderful  Arizona  Everbearing 
Strawberry. 

Of  all  tha  strawberries  raised  on  the  Pacific  coa-t  there 
la  none  more  prolific,  itrger  or  better  flav  red  and  sweet 
than  the  Arlzma  Everbearing,  and  It  rolora  ud  fine,  la  a 
good  shipper  and  the  plants  are  very  thrifty.  The  writer 
got  1000  plants  from  Arizona  a  year  a?o,  from  whlob  he 
has  now  over  ICO. 000.  Send  for  some  and  try  them 
Price  It  per  1(0  or  15  per  1000  p'ants,  delivered  at  ex- 
press iffice  or  freight  depot  in  Pa  adena.  Also  ('range 
and  Lemon  Trees,  one  or  two-year  tuds  on  fouryar 
ro.  ts.  Fine  trees  at  $15  and  120  per  hundred,  or  35  cts 
each  in  lots  of  10  or  less  than  100.  Address  C.  B. 
HEWITT,  Pasadena,  Cal. 

A  St.  Petersburg  editor  has  hit  upon  the 
notion  of  printing  his  journal  on  paper  suit- 
able for  making  cigarettes.  It  is  said  that 
its  circulation  has  been  largely  increased  by 
this  means,  as  the  Russians  are  largely  given 
to  smoking  cigarettes,  which  they  make 
themselves.  

RUDY'S  PILE  SUPPOSITORY  is  guaranteed  to 
cure  Piles  and  Constipation,  or  money  refunded.  (0 
cents  per  box.  Send  stamp  for  circular  and  Free 
Sample  to  MARTIN  RUDY,  Lancaster,  Pa.  For  sale 
by  all  first-class  druggists. 


Patents  Issued  Pacific  Coast  Inventors. 

Reported  by  Dewey  4a  Co.,  Pioneer 
Patent  Solicitors  for  Pacific  Coast. 
2  20  Market  St.,  S.  P. 

FOB  WEIK  INDIKe  MARCH  27,  1891. 

617,206. — Track  Harrow-H  Biker,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 
517,183.— Window   Ecriis— C.  B.   Bartlett,    Jr.,  Po- 
mona, Cal. 

517,021.— Hams  aid  Collar— D.  K.  Bill,  Hillsborough, 

Oregon. 

517,041.—  FRtrrr  PiCKBR— W.  H.  Haw,  Fields  Landing,  Cal. 
517,219.— Tr  ck-K-  Hickman,  Red  Bluff,  Cal. 
517.H8  — Bubbli  Blowrr — P.  D.  Horton,  Oakland,  Cal. 
517,  '23.— Cars— John  Lee,  Han  Mateo,  Cal. 
517  889  — Car  Cocpliho— J.  D.  Locke,  Cosumne,  Cat. 
517,412— Dilivrrirs  Goods— A.  F.  M.rtei,  8.  F. 
5  7,991. — Addiko  Macuihi— W.  K.  Nichols,  8.  F. 
517,192.— HO'i  Col'pliko— J.  M.  Prior,  Carson,  Nev. 
517  362. —Stump  Extractor— O.  B.  Pulley,  Cleone,  Or. 
517,104.—  Turns— C.  B  Hostel,  Jacksonville,  Or. 
517,243  — Telbphons  8TSTEM— Sabio  &  Hampton,  S.  F. 
517.305.— Discharoi  for  Cans— A.  H.  k  T.  A.  Schlueter, 

Oakla-d,  Cal. 
617,365.— Harrow— 8.  Shoemaker,  Shasta,  Cal. 

Note.— Copies  of  U.  8.  and  Foreign  patents  furnished 
by  Dewey  a  Co.  In  the  shortest  time  possible  (by  mall  for 
telegraphic  order).  American  and  Foreign  patents  obtained, 
and  general  patent  business  for  Pacific  Coaat  In  Ten  ton 
transacted  with  perfect  security,  at  reasonable  rates,  and  Id 
the  shortest  possible  time. 


Every  Inventor  Wants  a  Oood  Patent 

Or  none  at  all.  To  secure  the  best  patents  Invent- 
ors have  only  to  address  Dewey  &  Co.,  Pioneer 
Patent  Agents,  No.  «o  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 

There  are  many  good  reasons  \chy  Pacific  Coast  In- 
ventort  should  patronize  II,,.  Home  Agency. 

It  is  the  ablest,  largest,  best,  most  convenient, 
economical  and  speedy  for  all  Pacific  Coast  patrons. 

It  is  the  oldest  on  this  side  of  the  American  conti- 
nent, most  experienced,  and  every  way  reliable. 

It  has  the  largest  library  of  Patent  Law  books. 
American  and  Foreign  Patent  Office  Reports,  scien- 
tific and  mechanical  newspaper  files,  latest  works  on 
science,  art,  inventions,  and  mechanical  and  other 
new  discoveries.  1 

Conducted  from  1863  by  its  present  owners  (A.  T. 
Dewey,  W.  B.  Ewer  and  Geo.  H  Strong)  this  agency 
has  the  best  knowledge  of  patents  already  issued, 
and  of  the  state  of  the  arts  in  all  lines  of  inventions 
most  common  on  this  coast. 

Patents  secured  III  theUnitei  States, Canada,  Mex- 
ico, all  British  colonies  and  provinces,  Kiiglaud  and 
other  civilized  countries  throughout  the  globe. 

Caveats  filed,  assignments  duly  prepared,  exam i 
nations  made,  and  a  general  Patent  Agency  business 
conducted. 

Established  and  successfully  and  popularly  con- 
ducted for  nearly  thirty  years,  our  patrons  numbci 
many  thousands,  to  whom  we  refer  with  confidence, 
as  men  of  influence  and  reliability.  Old  and  new  In- 
ventors are  cordially  offered  the  complimentary  use 
of  our  library  and  free  advice,  etc  No  other  agency 
can  afford  Pacific  States  inventors  half  the  advan- 
tages possessed  by  this  old,  well-tried  and  experi- 
enced firm. 


Have  do  friends  you  dare  not  bring  home. 


CUCKOO 
CLOCKS. 

IMPORTED. 
BLAOK  WALNUT  OIL  FINISH. 


SPECIAL  REDUCTION. 

Carved  "  Rustic  Stj  le  "  til  SO 

Carved  "  Fanoy  Style,"  Vina  and  Bird  Ornaments.  16  afl 

WARRANTED  OOCD  TIME  KEEPERS. 

SEND  FOR  ONE. 

DURABLE  AND  ORNAMENTAL  PIECE  OF 

FURNITURE. 

Sent  0.  0  D.  on  receipt  of  ST. 60  to  guarantee  charges. 

If  money  ac.-ompanles  order  charges  prepaid. 

JOHN  H  DRUMGOLD. 

Manufacturing  Jeweler,  Watches 
and  Diamonds, 

Boom  1 18,  Phelan  Building?.  San  Francisco 


ORANGE  CULTURE  15  CALIFORNIA. 

Now  that  the  Interest  in  the  culture  of  the  orange  Is 
extending  so  as  to  embrace  nearly  all  parts  of  the  State, 
a  book  giving  the  results  of  experience  Id  parts  of  the 
State  where  the  growth  of  the  fruit  has  been  Imgest  pur- 
sued will  be  found  of  wide  usefulness. 

"Orange  Culture  in  California "  was  written  by  Those 
A.  Garey  of  Los  Angeles,  after  many  years  of  practical 
experience  and  observation  in  the  growth  of  the  fruit. 
It  Is  a  well-printed  hand-book  of  227  pages,  and  treats  of 
nursery  practice,  planting  of  orange  orchards,  on  titra- 
tion and  irrigation,  pruning,  estimates  of  cost  of  planta- 
tions, best  varieties,  etc. 

Theb  ook  is  sent  post-paid  at  the  reduced  price  of  71 
oents  per  copy,  in  cloth  binding.  Address  DEwIT  PUB- 
LISHING CO.,  Publishers  "  Paoiflo  Rural  Press,"  tt* 
Market  8t..  San  Francisco. 


CALIFORNIA  CIRCULAR  ORCHARD 
OR  V  NEYARD  HARROW. 

NO  FARMER  SHOULD  BE  WITHOU  T  ONE.  ' 


HnOKFR  &  f^Cl  16  and  18  DRUMM  ST.. 
UUrxLn  tx  O^y.,    ban franoisoo. 
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Buckeye  Mowers!!  which  is  the  genuine? 

This  is  the  GENUINE  and  ONLY  ORIGINAL  Backeje  Mower. 


All  Claims  to  the  Contrary  are  False 


A  Buckeye  Machine  made  In  the  Buckeye  State  of  Ohio. 

Bow  can  a  Buckeye  come  from  any  other  State  ?— ? 

Perhaps  this  Mower  Is  not  the  Cheapest.  BUT  IT  IS  THE!  BEST. 

High  Speed,  Noiseless  Action,  Great  Strength,  Light  Draft  and  Durable. 

Competitors  bavins  Inferior  Machines  may  make  lower  Prices. 


Backeje  Mowers,  Buckeye  Reapers,  Buckeye  Binders. 


READ  THIS  AND  YODR  MIND  WILL  BE  MADE  DP. 

SAN  Francisco,  May  8,  1893. 

To  TUB  Uasas  OF  Mowixa  Machines:— That  the  Buckeye  Mower  Is  the  favorite 
machine  with  all  hay-makers  In  the  State  Is  a  (act  well  known,  and  that  no  other 
Mower  excels  In  Its  simplicity  and  durability  Is  conceded  by  all,  hence  It  Is  neces- 
sary that  all  farmers  be  fully  advised  as  to  where  and  how  they  can  obtain  the 
Genuine  and  Only  Buckeye  Mower.  For  that  reason  we  announce  here  In  the 
most  positive  manner  that  we  are  the  sole  and  only  general  agents  for  the 
ORIGINAL  BUCKEYE  MOWER  for  California,  Nevada  and  Arizona,  and  that  no 
concern  save  only  Aultman,  Miller  &  Co.,  whom  we  represent,  can  justly  lay 
claim  to  being  the  makers  of  the  orlgtoal  Buckeye.  The  makers  of  the  Adrlance 
Mower,  with  their  factory  in  the  Empire  State  of  New  York,  claim  to  make  a 
Mower  the  very  name  of  which  Is  Buggestlve  of  Ohio. 

The  f»cts  are  these  and  cannot  be  oontroverted.  The  BUCKEYE  Mower  has 
been  made  by  the  BUCKEYE  factory  of  Aultman,  Miller  &  Co.  In  the  BUCKEYE 
State  for  nearly  forty  years. 

The  patent  was  granted  to  Lewis  Miller,  of  Aultman,  Miller  &  Co.  The  first 
BUCKEYE  was  made  by  Aultman,  Miller  &  Co.,  and  they  have  made  them  ever 
since.  In  1857,  Adiiaoce,  Piatt  St  Co.  purchased  from  Aultman,  Miller  &  Co.  a 
license  to  make  and  sell  the  BUCKEYE  in  a  LIMITED  TERRITORY,  and,  by 
terms  of  the  contract  and  in  order  that  said  licensees  could  commence  the  manu- 
facture, they  were  furnished  with  patterns,  castings  and  a  pattern  machine,  and 
the  records  of  the  Patent  Office  will  show  that  they  paid  a  large  sum  for  the 
license.  Is  this  not  proof  positive  that  they  do  not  and  never  did  build  the 
original  Buckeye  f 

Two  weeks  ago  there  was  published  In  this  valuable  Journal  what  purported  to 
be  a  copy  of  an  affidavit  from  C.  Au  tman,  which  the  agent  of  the  Adrlance 
machine  used  to  bolster  up  a  claim  that  the  Adrlance  Is  the  original  Buckeye.  In 
answer  to  this  we  here  beg  to  submit  and  extract  from  a  widely  distributed  circu- 
lar Issued  by  Aultman,  Miller  &  Co. 

THADB  TUAmiH. 

The  provisions  of  the  trade-mark  law  are  presumably  intended  for  the  protec- 
tion of  legitimate  interests;  but  they  can  also  be  plied  by  the  unprincipled  to  the 
utmost  detriment  of  vesttd  Interests.   A  glaring  example  Is  furnished. 

"Aultman,  Miller  &  Co.  being  secure  in  the  possession  of  their  mark, 
'  Buckeye,' by  common  law,  did  not  resort  to  registry.  It  seem>,  however,  that 
the  Adrlance  concern  was  on  the  aleit  for  this  form  of  advantage,  and  registered 
the  work  'Buckeye.'  The  fact  only  came  to  the  knowledge  of  Aultman,  Miller  At 
Co.  tome  years  after  Its  occurrence." 

Respectfully  yours       HOOKER  &  CO. 


WE  HAVE  THE  FINEST  AND  LARGEST  CARRIAGE  REPOSITORY  ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 


SEND  FOB  CATALOGUE. 


HOOKER  &  CO.,16  &  18  D\plM3£iA£MARKET' 


C 


ALIFORNIA  HRUITS 


F 


— AMD  — 

HOW  TO  GROW  THEM. 

A  MANUAL  OF  METHODS  WHICH  HAVE  YIELDED 
GREATEST  SUCCESS;  WITH  LISTS  OF  VARIETIES 
BEST  ADAPTED  TO  THE  DIFFERENT 
DISTRICTS  OF  THE  STATE. 

PRACTICAL,  EXPLICIT.COMPREHENSIVE. 

Embodying  the  Experience  and  Methods  of  Hundreds 
of  Successful  Growers,  and  Constituting  a  Trust- 
worthy Guide  by  which  the  Inexperienced 
may  Successfully  Produce  the  Fruits 
for  whloh  California  la  Famous 

BY  EDWARD  J.  WICKSON,  A.  M. 

SECOND  EDITION,  REVISED  AND  ENLARGED. 
Line  Octavo — 599  Pages,  Fully  lUnstrated, 

PRICE  $3,  POSTPAID. 

fOR  SAH  BY 

THE  DEWEY  PUBLISHING  CO., 

Publishers  Pacific  Rural  Press, 
220  Market  Street,  Elevator,  12  Front  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


GIVE  ME  ELASTICITY 

OR  GIVE  ME  DEATH 

-is  the  cry  of  the  wire  fence.  Neither  height 
nor  depth;  nor  big  cross  bars  (far  apart),  nor 
great  tensile  strength,  nor  end  ratchets,  nor 
any  device  for  slipping  the  wire  through  long 
lines  of  staples  can  take  the  place  of  that 
sprint*  that  abldcth  in  every  foot  of  the 
PaaeT  400  miles  sold  in  the  first  three  weeks 
of  March.  'Rail  lor  Elasticity. 
PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


LOANS  AND  MINES. 

Loans  negotiated  on  first-class  securities.  Mines  and 
mining  prospects  of  guaranteed  value  sold  on  working 
bond!.  C.  H.  DW1NELLE,  Grand  Hotel,  Ban 
Francisco,  Oal. 


GRANGERS'  BUSINESS  ASSOCIATION, 

GENERAL  COMMISSION  HOUSE. 

OFFICE,  108  DAVIS  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
Warehouse  and  Wharf  at  Port  Costa. 


CONSIGNMENTS  OF  GRAIN,  WOOL  AND  ALL  KINDS  OF  PRODUCE  SOLICITED. 

ALSO  ORDERS  FOR  GRAIN  BAGS,  Agricultural  Implements,  Wagons,  Groceries 
and  Merchandise  of  every  description  solicited. 


E.  VAN  EVERY,  Manager. 


T.  R.  BALLINOER,  Grain  Salesman. 


TBE  REVERSIBLE  OR  FRUIT-GROWERS'  AND  ORCHARD  HARROW. 


Set  for  Cu'tivatiM  Towards  ami  Under  tee  Tree 

SHOWING  THE  EXTENSION  HEAD. 


WE  HAVE  'EM  REVERSIBLE, 
4,  5,  6  and  8-foot  cut.  Two 
hornt  s  can  easily  handle  a  6 
or  6  foot  m  <ohin«.  It  re- 
quires tour  for  an  8  foot. 

UN,  MOM  EMU ! 

JU8T  WHAT  YOU  NEEDED 
What  you  need  now  Is  a  tool 
to  kill  the  weeds  that  will 
spring  up  and  at  the  same 
time  break 
the  crust  and 
pulverize 
your  gr  uud 
and  prevent 
the  moisture 
from  escap- 
ing. We  offer 
you  for  this 
purpose  the 

Famous 
Clark's 
Cutaway 
Harrow 

IT  WILL  DO  IT,  TOO,  and  do  it  better  than  an>  other  tool  you  have  or  can  get.    We  furnish  with  the i  4,  6  and 18 

c,;trthh'^^ 

ALLISON,  NEFP  &  CO., 

707  FRONT  STREET  BAN  FRANCISCO.  OAL 


P 


I  A  NTS  Strawberry, 
Lftn  I  0  Blackberry, 


Tntt«J  Appie, 
Peach,  Chest- 
nut, Wa  nut. 
_     Send  for  Catalogue. 
J.  8  COLLINS'  BON  Moorestown.  N.  J 

IS"  [WELL  MACHINERY^ 

All  kinds  of  tool*.   Fortune  for  thedrlller  by  using  our 
Adamantine process; can  rakeacore.  Perfected  Econom- 
ical Artesian  Punmlnu  Rlirsto  work  b? Bteam, 
Letushelpyou.  TllE  AMERICAN  WELL  WOJtKB, 
Aarora,  111  I   Chicago,  Ill.i  Dallas,  Tax. 


REE8Pear, 


WOVEN  WIRE 

FENCE 

2  No.  9  and  11  No.  14  wires 
GOIn.  high.  Make  H your- 
self for  16c  per  Hod 


Dewey  &  Co.'s  Scientific  Press 
Patent  Agency. 


Our  U.  S.  and  Fobeion  Patent  Agenoy 
presents  many  and  important  advantages  as  • 
Home  Agency  over  all  others,  by  reason  of  long 
establishment,  great  experience,  thorough  sys- 
tem, intimate  aoqnaintanoe  with  the  subjeots  of 
inventions  in  our  own  community,  and  onr 
most  extensive  law  and  reference  library,  con- 
taining official  American  and  foreign  reports, 
files  of  scientific  and  mechanical  publications, 
etc  All  worthy  inventions  patented  through 
onr  Agenoy  will  have  the  benefit  of  an  Illustra- 
tion or  a  description  in  the  Mining  and  Scien- 
tific Press.  We  transact  every  branch  of 
Patent  business,  and  obtain  Patents  in  all  coun- 
tries which  grant  protection  to  inventors.  The 
large  majority  of  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patents 
issued  to  inventors  on  the  Paoifio  Ooast  have 
been  obtained  through  our  Agenc/.  We  can 
give  the  best  and  most  reliable  advice  as  to  the 
patentability  of  new  inventions.  Our  prioes 
are  as  low  as  any  first-class  agencies  in  the 
Eastern  States,  while  our  advantages  for  Paoifio 
Coast  inventors  are  far  superior.  Advioe  and 
Circulars  free. 

DEWEY  &  CO.,  Patent  Agente, 
220  Market  St.,  Elevator,  12  Front  St.,  8.  F. 
Telephone  No.  658. 

A.  T.  DEWEY.       W.  B.  EWER,      GEO.  H.  STRONG 


FENCING 


Horse  high,  bull  strong, 
pig  tight.  Make  It  yourself 
lor  «»  Cents  Per  Kod. 
Cataloir-e  free.  Address 
KiTSELMAN  BROS. 
IdeevLUe,    Indiana.  1 


POULTRY  AND  RABBIT  NETTING 

Railroad,  Farm,  Garden,  Cemetery,  Lawn 
Fenclns.  Pricesdown.  Frolebt  paid.  Catal'g.  rree. 
McM alien  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co..  Chlmtro. 


ONE  HORSE  TREAD  POWER  CHEAP  ! 

Suitable  tor  creamer  and  churn,  grinding,  pumping, 
etc.   Self  regulating.    Good  as  new.  Address 
J.  MEYKt.  Hardware,  Ktc  ,  40  Clay  Street, 
can  Francisco,  Oal. 
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The  Situation  as  to  Horse  -  Breeding. 

Before  giving  up  the  breeding  of  horses  and  declaring  the  business  dead,  will  it  Dot 
be  well  to  take  a  candid  practical  view  of  the  case,  and  before  throwing  away  an  advan- 
tage already  gained,  consider  well  what  has  brought  on  present  conditions,  whether  the 
causes  are  likely  to  continue  indefinitely,  and  if  not,  how  best  to  take  advantage  of  the 
change  when  it  comes.  Nearly  every  kind  of  business  has  had  its  boom  and  reaction 
during  the  last  twenty  years,  and  the  horse  business  has  been  one  of  them.  lis  effects 
have  been  and  are  felt  over  a  wider  extent  of  country  than  almost  any  other  business, 
because  it  is  so  intimately  connected  with  every  other.  Many  breeders  attribute  the 
present  condition  of  the  horse  market  to  over-production,  and  the  introduction  of  elec- 
tricity. The  over-production  has  been  entirely  of  the  cheaper  erades,  and  this  class  is 
what  is  being  displaced  by  electricity.  Electricity  can  never  take  the  place  of  the  heavy 
draft  or  fine  coach  horse.  General  business  depression  has  had  more  to  do  wi  h  the  fall 
in  the  horse  market  than  anything  else.  Nearly  every  one  is  economizing  and  doing 
without  or  making  the  best  of  what  they  have.  That  this  condition  will  last  long  no  one 
believes.  A  renewed  demand  is  among  the  certainties  of  the  future.  When  this  fresh 
demand  comes  there  will  be  a  short  supply  to  meet  it,  because  of  the  falling  off  in 
breeding  for  the  past  three  years  and  the  probable  continuance  of  it  for  a  year  or  two  to 
come.  Horses,  as  a  rule,  are  short  lived  animals.  The  visible  supply  is  being  used  up 
at  a  very  rapid  rate,  and  the  fact  that  it  takes  five  years  to  produce  a  horse  ready  for 
market  is  lost  sight  of  by  the  croakers  who  are  now  and  have  been  for  three  years  crying 
the  horse  business  down.  Another  fact  is  that  the  best  time  to  engage  in  the  production 
of  any  staple  commodity  is  when  it  is  down  and  not  when  it  is  booming.  So  many 
farmers  have  learned  by  sad  experience  that  they  cannot  produce  salable  horses  from 
ordinary  stallions  and  have  given  up  the  attempt,  that  the  chance  for  those  who  can  and 
do  raise  first-class  horses  in  the  future  will  be  greatly  improved.  Taking  past  experience 
and  a  candid  view  of  the  future  of  this  country,  it  would  seem  that  now  is  the  right  time 
for  those  farmers  who  are  favorably  situated  to  take  hold  of  high-class  horse  breeding  in 
earnest  They  can  now  secure  a  choice  selection  of  mares  at  moderate  cost  and  buy  first- 
class  stallions  at "  rock-bottom "  prices.  The  latter  can  now  be  bought  cheaper  than 
they  are  likely  to  be  again  for  years,  for  the  reason  that  this  year  will  about  use  up  the 
stock  of  imported  stallions  on  hand  and  good  ones  cannot  be  imported  to  sell  at  prevail- 
ing prices.  Think  on  these  things.  Should  not,  under  the  circumstances,  the  owners  of 
mares  be  more  particular  than  ever  in  their  choice  of  stallions  and  breed  more  judiciously 
than  ever  for  the  inevitable  future  market?  The  present  conditions  are  simply  the  result 
of  bursting  boom  bubbles.  This  country  is  not  going  to  destruction;  business  is  settling 
down  to  a  sound  basis,  and  a  healthy  reaction  is  sure  to  follow.  A  revival  in  general 
business  will  bring  a  quick  and  strong  demand  for  horses,  and  the  man  who  then  has 
good  ones  can  name  his  own  price  for  them.  The  main  point  in  breeding  is  the  choice  of 
a  stallion,  and  care  should  be  taken  to  buy  only  the  best  and  from  areputable  importer. 

There  has  been  lately  landed  in  San  Francisco  the  finest  lot  of  imported  Percheron 
and  French  Coach  stallions  ever  brought  to  the  Pacific  Ooast.  This  stock  ranges  in  age 
from  two  to  six  years,  and  was  selected  in  France  by  the  veteran  importer,  Leonard 
Johnson,  who  for  many  years  was  foreign  buyer  for  M.  W.  Dunham,  of  Wayne,  III.  Mr. 
Johnson  has  personally  selected  and  brought  to  this  country  over  Two  Thousand  Horses, 
and  is  universally  acknowledged  to  be  the  best  judge  of  Draft  Horses  in  America.  Each 
animal  in  this  lot  is  a  good  one,  not  only  individually,  but  of  the  best  possible  breeding, 
as  is  attested  by  the  certificates  of  registry  in  both  the  Percheron  stud-books  of  France 
and  America.  A  satisfactory  guarantee  given  that  each  stallion  will  get  sixty  per  cent 
of  colts.  This  is  a  rare  chance  to  get  a  first-class  stallion,  as  no  such  stock  as  this  has 
ever  been  offered  for  sale  here  at  as  low  figures  as  this  will  be  sold  for.  Time  given  on 
approved  paper.  STABLES — Close  to  Midwinter  Fair,  on  Fifth  avenue,  opposite  Race 
Track,  next  door  to  Scott  &  McCord's  Feed  Store,  San  Francisco,  Oal.  Take  Geary 
street  car.  For  further  information  and  catalogues,  addreos  the  Secretary  of  the  Ameri- 
can Percheron  Horse  C  T  T-J  O  TV/T  P  Q  NT  Occidental  Hotel 
Breeders' Association,              •    1  nUiVirOWlN,  gAN  FRANCISCO. 


MORGAN  SPADING  HARROW. 


Greatest  Palverizsr  of  the 
A?e. 


SO  JKTH  NQ  NEW 

AND  ORIGINAL. 

Imitated,  but  Never  Equaled. 


ENDORSED  BY  ALL. 

A  8UOOBSS 

EVERYWHERE 

They  Maintain  the  Front 
Rank  in  Every  Contest 
on  Every  Field. 
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More  of  Them  Sold  Annually  than  of  all  other  Styles  &  Rinds  of  Cultivators  Combined. 
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Office,  220  Market  Street. 


THE  PRUNE  HORSE -A  FEATURE  OF  THE  SANTA  CLARA  EXHIBIT  AT  THE  MIDWINTER  FAIR. 


And  now  comes  the  "  Prune  Horse,"  which  won  the 
first  heat  at  Chicago,  and  is  now  in  for  the  second  at  the 
Sunset  City.  This  animal  has  doubtless  surprised  even 
his  breeders  in  the  way  he  gets  over  the  ground  of  popu- 
larity.   It  is  claimed  that  he  did  more  to  advertise  the 


prune  product  of  Santa  Clara  county  at  the  World's  Fair 
than  any  other  more  dignified  display  could  have  possibly 
done.  The  prune  horse  was  "  one  of  the  things  to  see  " 
all  through  the  Chicago  season.  So  notable  an  aftV.. 
should  be  seen  in  the  Santa  Clara  building  by  all  who  go 


to  the  Midwinter  Fair.  The  engraving  gives  the  main 
points  of  his  composition  and  environment.  Horse  and 
rider  have  consumed  in  construction  510  pounds  of  prunes 
and  80  pounds  of  other  fruits.  In  his  occasional  grooming 
additional  amounts  are  employed. 
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The  Week. 


However  we  may  denounce  the  weather  this  spring  we 
have  to  credit  it  with  a  certain  amount  of  honesty  and 
frankness.  It  has  been  dry  as  dust,  and  it  has  not  assumed 
to  be  anything  else.  There  have  been  dry  times  when  the 
clouds  have  flitted  idly  and  vexingly  about,  always  prom- 
ising and  nothing  doing.  This  spring  it  has  been  a  clear, 
straight  drouth  with  the  sky  free  from  cloud  and  the  wind 
north  and  dry.  It  has  given  one  the  impression,  not  that 
it  wouldn't  rain,  but  that  it  couldn't  rain  and  that  was  all 
there  was  of  it. 

Still  the  people  have  looked  and  hoped  until  we  have 
passed  the  date  when  the  greater  area  of  the  State  gets 
spring  rains  of  any  account,  and  for  such  regions  hope  of 
anything  in  the  shape  of  annual  crops  except  by  irrigation 
must  be  laid  away  for  the  year.  It  only  remains  to  be  seen 
how  far  the  irrigated  area  and  the  tree  and  vine  area  will 
go  toward  sustaining  the  people  for  a  year.  The  ample 
reports  from  various  parts  of  the  State,  which  we  print  in 
this  week's  Rural,  show  how  ill  the  situation  is,  though 
it  is  apparent  that  the  local  writers  did  as  well  as  they  pos- 
sibly could  with  a  threatening  outlook. 

Near  the  coast  and  in  the  valleys  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  State  there  is  still  chance  that  showers  may  avail  for 
something.  The  last  half  of  April  usually  drops  nearly  an 
inch  of  rain  in  San  Francisco  and  more  or  less  in  other 
northern  and  central  areas.  As  we  write  there  is  no  prom- 
ise of  that  inch,  though  it  may  come  with  a  rush  if  the 
storms  should  enter  the  country  at  the  right  latitude  and 
with  the  right  direction.  People  are  waiting  with  deep 
concern  for  the  weather  events  of  the  next  few  days. 
Meantime,  grain  and  hay  prices  are  advancing  because  of 
the  demands  of  local  feeding  and  the  prospect  of  short 
supplies,  and  the  value  of  everything  that  has  a  mouth  to 
eat  with  is  decreasing.  The  great  hope  of  the  State  for 
the  year  is  the  fruit  crop  and  fortunately  all  reports  of  the 
outlook  in  that  direction  are  as  favorable  as  could  be 
asked.  Where  would  California  be  without  her  fruit  crop 
is  a  question  which  suggests  itself,  but  it  is  unanswerable 
because  Oalifornia  without  this  peerless  product  would  not 
be  California. 


Northern  Pacific  Coast  Fruits. 

Our  sister  States  on  the  north  propose  to  proceed  forth- 
with with  their  invasion  of  the  Eastern  fruit  markets  and 
to  try  lances  with  California  producers  in  an  important 
commercial  conquest.  The  northern  coast  scribes  and 
their  railway  friends  seem  disposed  to  take  the  ground  that 
a  northern  advance  will  mean  a  retreat  for  the  California 
growers,  for  they  say,  in  tender  phrase,  that  the  advantages 
of  the  north  "  will  drive  the  Oalifornia  product  out  of  the 
market."  We  do  not  suppose  that  the  northern  fruit- 
growers, or  at  least  the  more  intelligent  of  them,  are  an- 
ticipating any  such  disaster  to  California.  They  cannot 
be  so  wise  in  their  own  conceit  as  that.  Most  of  them 
know  what  advantages  California  has  in  experience,  in 
natural  adaptations,  etc.,  and  the  most  they  can  expect  is 
to  share  the  benefits  of  the  business  so  far  as  northern  lim- 
itations allow.    But  it  is  idle  to  argue  that  point  now. 

We  look  upon  the  matter  from  an  altogether  different 
point  of  view  from  that  taken  by  northern  reporters  and 
dispatch  makers.  It  seems  to  us  that  all  that  they  can  do 
at  the  north  in  the  way  of  securing  more  favorable  railway 
rates  will  redound  also  to  our  advantage  rather  than  to  our 
detriment.  The  following  is  a  portion  of  a  dispatch  from 
Tacoma,  April  17: 

The  redaced  fruit  rates  from  eastern  Washington  to  Montana, 
St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  and  Chicago  have  not  been  decided  npon, 
but  will  be  this  week.  The  object  is  to  give  Washington  fruit 
an  advantage  over  the  California  product  in  those  markets, 
citrus  fruits,  of  course,  excepted.  Washington's  fruit  crop 
promises  to  be  five  times  larger  than  ever  before.  Eastern 
wholesalers  write  that  it  will  be  an  important  factor  in  this 
year's  supply,  because  of  the  injnry  done  the  Eastern  crop  by 
the  late  frosts. 

We  are  quite  sure  that  managers  of  railways  from  Cali- 
fornia to  eastern  markets  will  not  sit  idly  by  and  allow 
northern  lines  to  carry  fruit  bo  low  as  to  interfere  with 
their  own  traffic.  There  is  too  much  revenue  to  the  roads 
from  the  fruit  business  to  lose.  We  believe  that  every 
point  the  northern  growers  can  get  from  transportation 
companies  will  be  met  by  the  southern  lines,  and  this  will 
be  to  the  advantage  of  our  growers  and  allow  a  vastly 
wider  distribution  of  fruit  to  be  made  at  the  East.  Of 
course  the  eastern  receivers  tell  our  northern  friends  that 
they  want  their  fruit.  They  always  like  consignments  to 
sell,  and  the  more  California  does  in  selling  her  own  fruit 
the  farther  eastern  merchants  will  seek  consignments  from 
new  regions.  We  do  not  see  any  menace  to  our  interest 
in  that.  The  immensity  of  the  eastern  fruit  demand  and 
the  requirements  which  hedge  about  the  production  of 
good  shipping  fruit  give  an  unclouded  outlook  for  pros- 
perity to  those  who  can  produce  the  best  fruit  at  the  low- 
est price.  Oalifornia  has  no  reason  to  be  appalled  by  that 
issue. 

But  there  is  another  line  to  the  progress  of  the  northern 
growers,  and  that  is  to  supply  their  own  coast  cities  with 
the  produce  of  the  interior  regions.  Hitherto  California 
has  sent  much  fruit  north  by  sea,  and  this  trade  it  is  hoped 
to  rule  out  by  low  local  railway  rates.  For  example,  the 
rates  promised  within  the  State  of  Washington  are  as 
follows: 

North  Yakima  to  Tacoma,  cantaloupes  and  watermelons,  75 
cents  per  100  pounds;  all  other  fruits  and  vegetables,  85  cents 
per  100  pounds;  Walla  Walla  to  Tacoma,  fruits  and  vegetables, 
$1.25  per  100  pounds.  The  new  rates  show  a  large  reduction 
over  the  rates  which  were  in  effect  previous  to  the  latter  part 
of  last  year's  fruit  season.  The  rates  made  to  Tacoma  will 
probably  apply  also  to  Seattle,  and  a  proportionate  reduction 
on  fruit  rates  from  Yakima  and  Walla  Walla  will  be  made  to 
Portland  via  Tacoma. 

We  are  glad  the  northern  growers  are  securing  such 
points,  but  of  course  they  do  not  settle  the  question  of 
California  fruits  in  northern  markets.  The  ocean  is  not 
to  be  dried  up  by  new  local  freight  schedules,  and  water- 
traffic  people  are  not  going  to  see  their  business  reduced 
without  doing  something.  So  long  as  competition  exists, 
we  do  not  see  a  menace  to  any  legitimate  fruit  trade  in 
low  transportation  rates.  If  the  tide  of  prosperity  should 
return  to  the  northern-coast  interests  and  industries,  and 
the  country  should  develop  as  its  resources  warrant,  the 
inflow  of  California  fruit  by  water  will  vastly  increase  in- 
stead of  decline.  For  it  is  not  only  citrus  fruits  which 
California  has  the  call  upon  by  virtue  of  her  southerly 
latitude  and  protecting  environment.  California  will 
have  weeks  of  profitable  trade  before  the  northern  fruit 
ripens,  and  there  are  other  very  desirable  orchard  fruits 
than  citrus  which  the  northern  people  will  always  have  to 
leave  out  of  their  calculations.  It  is  such  considerations 
as  these  which  show  that  northern  anticipations  of  ex- 
cluding Oalifornia  fruits  from  northern  coast  markets  are 
and  will  always  be  unwarranted;  and,  we  repeat,  we  be- 
lieve it  is  the  overzealous  reporter,  the  ambitious  railway 
promoter  and  the  designing  tradesman  who  alllict  such 
views  upon  the  public.  The  intelligent  fruit-grower  has 
broader  knowledge  and  sounder  sense. 

A  Boston  merchant  is  quoted  as  Baying  that  California 
dried  fruits  are  largely  replacing  foreign  products  in  that 


market.  He  believes  that  the  sales  of  Oalifornia  prunes 
in  Boston  this  year  will  amount  to  more  than  those  of  all 
the  countries  from  which  prunes  are  imported  into  the 
United  States  combined.  Raisins,  too,  are  passing  the 
Malaga  raisins  in  cheaper  grades.  The  fine  table  fruit  is 
not  yet  bo  good,  though  it  is  improving  every  year,  but  the 
cooking  or  loose  raisins  are  almost  entirely  taking  the 
place  of  the  imported  ones. 

Dry  Year  Topics. 

In  answer  to  our  claims  of  the  desirability  of  an  all- 
around  conference  among  our  readers  as  to  the  feasibility 
of  summer  crops  on  moist  land,  and  how  to  grow  them,  we 
are  getting  more  inquiries  for  information  than  contribu- 
tions of  it.  It  really  seems  something  of  a  new  idea  to 
many  that  they  can  do  considerable  in  a  small  way  in 
spite  of  the  harshness  of  the  season,  and  they  ask  how 
such  crops  as  we  have  mentioned  can  be  grown.  There 
are  hundreds  of  our  readers  who  are  doing  such  things, 
and  we  hoped  they  would  volunteer  their  experience,  as 
indeed  they  may  do  later.  However,  we  accept  the  issue 
on  the  line  of  the  inquirers,  and  will  begin  next  week  a 
series  of  papers  on  how  to  grow  summer  crops  on  moist 
land  without  irrigation  or  on  dry  land  by  the  use  of  water. 
While  these  papers  are  proceeding,  we  hope  the  discus- 
sion and  contribution  of  individual  results  in  such  lines 
will  come  in  freely. 

We  welcome  also  notes  on  the  handling  of  land  in  a  dry 
time,  to  prevent  evaporation  and  to  retain  every  possible 
drop  of  water.  The  following  will  illustrate  how  an  old 
practice  may  become  temporarily  very  important: 

To  the  Editor:— Yours  of  the  7th  is  certainly  to  the 
point.  Following  the  example  of  my  grandfather  and  an 
old  New  Jersey  uncle  and  my  own  experience  in  the  States, 
I  am  plowing  and  harrowing  as  quickly  as  a  couple  of  har- 
row widths  can  be  plowed  across  an  orchard  of,  say,  40 
rods,  until  toward  evening  when  I  defer  harrowing,  but 
keep  on  plowing  until  dark,  and  even  until  moonshine,  and 
by  the  dawn's  early  light  I  am  at  work  again  with  the  har- 
row, to  the  end  that  the  clods  pulverize,  astonishing  those 
of  "  experience  "  hereabouts. 

I  have  often  called  orchardists'  attention  to  their  leaving 
freshly  stirred  ground  lie  too  long,  when  they  excused  so 
doing  upon  the  basis  of  loss  of  time  in  changing  from  one 
Implement  to  another  and  back  again.  However,  time  we 
have  and  to  spare,  but  when  moisture  is  so  scarce,  bear  in 
mind  that  it  is  most  advantageous  to  rest  yourself  and 
team  during  midday  and  getting  in  as  many  hours  at  plow- 
ing by  night  and  at  harrowing  in  early  morning  as  possible. 
If  space  permitted,  I  could  tell  your  readers  something  of 
corn  culture  in  a  dry  season  which  would  certainly  apply  to 
California  as  well  as  to  the  States.— P.  S.  Coxwine  Wills, 
Campbell,  Cal. 

This  is  a  very  important  matter.  It  would  seem  that 
most  any  one  would  take  the  hint  as  he  sees  his  furrows 
dry  almost  as  fast  as  he  turns  them  under  a  hot  sun  and  in 
a  dry  wind.  We  would  like  to  hear  much  more  of  our  cor- 
respondent's dry-year  thinking.  It  will  be  a  fine  year  for 
roller  and  clod-crusher  and  all  other  devices  to  reduce  a 
bad  surface  to  tilth  and  to  get  all  the  benefit  of  fog  and 
dew. 

The  Canning  Situation  and  Outlook. 

Unmistakable  indications  that  the  East  will  need 
all  forms  of  fruit  this  year  are  already  discernible.  Sales 
of  dried  fruits  at  prices  only  recently  available  are  signifi- 
cant. The  movement  of  supplies  of  canned  goods  which 
have  been  held  here  bo  long  without  purchasers,  though 
the  season's  pack  was  small,  is  a  very  encouraging  sign. 
Not  a  little  weight  was  added  to  last  fall's  depression  by 
the  stoppage  of  the  demand  for  canned  and  dried  fruits; 
now  that  trouble  is  melting  rapidly  away.  It  is  reported 
also,  as  another  indication  of  the  expected  activity  in 
canned  goods,  that  the  can-makers  will  not  yet  quote 
prices,  though  they  usually  do  so  earlier  than  this.  It  is 
thought  that  some  sort  of  a  can-makers'  combine  is  con- 
templated, to  cinch  the  canners  now  that  they  are  to  have 
an  active  year.  We  do  not  vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  such 
a  rumor,  but  it  merely  goes  with  other  things  to  show  that 
it  is  expected  that.there  will  be  a  year  of  unusual  accom- 
plishment in  canning  fruit.  If  this  be  realized  the  grower 
will  be  sure  to  get  his  share  of  it. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  supply  of  canned  goods  in 
store  in  California  in  January  last  was  about  800,000  cases, 
of  which  one-quarter  was  fine  table  fruit.  Buying  for 
New  York  began  in  a  speculative  way  about  the  middle 
of  March,  before  the  Eastern  freeze,  because  the  goods 
could  be  had  low,  and  something  like  an  eighth  of  the  ac- 
cumulation was  covered.  After  the  Eastern  need  became 
apparent  buying  and  shipping  took  another  turn,  and  last 
week  daily  shipments  went  as  high  as  5000  cases.  Prices 
have  been  low,  but  still  considerably  advanced  over  those 
of  a  month  ago.  It  is  held  at  present  that  the  State  will 
be  bare  of  canned  fruit  before  another  pack  can  come  in, 
and  this  is  the  condition  which  leads  canners  to  expect 
good  orders  for  the  coming  pack  and  to  prepare  to  set  out 
the  goods. 


April  21,  1894. 


From  an  Independent  Standpoint. 

A  caucus  of  Democratic  members  of  Congress  held  on 
Friday  of  last  week,  determined  by  a  two-thirds  vote  to 
l  make  a  rule  by  which  each  member  present  in  the  hall  of 
i  the  House  shall  be  counted  and  reckoned  as  present  and 
participating  in  the  proceedings.    The  rule  is  a  simple 
|  expedient  to  stop  filibustering  and  promote  business; 
j  but  its  adoption  is   a   distinct   event  in  the  history 
I  of  American   legislation,   and    will   be  the  theme  of 
I  much  heated  talk  during  the  next  few  years.    It  is, 
j  indeed,  a  matter  of  high  political  as  well  as  of  legis- 
lative significance,  having  made  a  considerable  figure  in 
i  the  last  Congressional  campaign  and  being  destined  to  ap- 
pear quite  as  prominently  in  the  campaign  next  to  come. 

When  the  country  was  newer  and  smaller,  when  politics 
meant  public  affairs,  when  dignity  and  character  were 
essential  to  political  success,  before  the  days  of  jobbery  in 
I  Congress  and  while  still  the  people  and  not  the  railroad 
companies  and  the  party  bosses  named  the  candidates — in 
those  innocent  times,  long  past — members  of  Congress  were 
gentlemen  who  respected  each  himself  and  his  colleagues. 
When  a  question  came  before  Congress  there  was  no  limit 
upon  debate,  because  it  was  assumed  that  no  member 
would  be  so  uncivil  as  to  talk  for  the  sake  of  taking  up 
time  or  that  he  would  be  so  wanting  in  decency 
as  to  delay  the  work  of  Congress  by  merely  obstruc- 
tive proceedings. 

This  sort  of  thing  did  very  well  in  primitive 
times;  but  when  Congress  got  bigger,  cheaper  in  its 
membership  and  nastier  in  its  manners  it  wouldn't 
work.  There  came  a  time  when  respect  for  mere 
civility,  for  the  proprieties,  for  tradition,  for  the 
rights  of  others  and  for  the  business  of  legislation  was  a 
thing  out  of  fashion  and  unknown.  Obstruction  upon 
systematic  lines  became  the  policy  of  each  party  in  turn 
as  it  chanced  to  be  in  the  minority,  until  it  became  well 
nigh  impossible  to  perform  the  work  of  legislation,  and 
absolutely  so  in  matters  not  pleasing  to  the  minority. 

Under  this  absurd  disability  Congress  stumbled  along 
I  until  four  years  ago,  when  obstruction  reached  its  climax 
by  blocking  and  utterly  stopping  the  proceedings.  The 
method  was  to  "break  the  quorum,"  and  it  was  very  easily 
worked  by  minority  members  refusing  to  answer  when 
their  names  were  called  for  the  purpose  of  reckoning  a 
quorum.  There  are  356  members  of  the  House,  and  under 
the  rules  it  takes  179  to  make  a  quorum.  If  there  appeared 
to  be  less  than  this  number  on  the  majority  side,  the  leader 
of  the  minority  would  make  the  point  of  "  no  quorum," 
and  upon  the  roll  being  called  the  minority  members 
j  would  sit  silent  in  their  seats.  Thus,  though  there  might 
actually  be  present  in  the  hall  a  hundred  members  more 
than  enough  to  make  a  quorum,  a  quorum  could  not  be 
counted  unless  there  happened  to  be  179  majority  mem- 
bers present  to  respond  to  their  names.  In  this  situation 
a  rule  was  adopted  authorizing  the  Speaker  to  record  as 
"  present  and  participating  in  the  proceedings,"  not  only 
those  members  who  chose  to  answer  to  their  names,  but, 
as  well,  all  actually  present  in  the  hall.  Great  was  the 
rage  at  this  rule  and  the  minority  fairly  foamed  at  the 
I  mouth  in  its  denunciations  of  "  Czir  "  Reed  and  his  asso- 
I  ciates.  The  new  rule  was  alleged  to  be  in  violation  of 
every  principle  of  free  government  and  as  a  thing  destined 
to  be  fatal  to  American  liberty.  In  and  out  of  Congress, 
in  the  partisan  newspapers  and  from  the  political  stump  the 
changes  have  been  rung  on  this  cry  for  the  past  four  years. 

When  the  wheel  turned  round  again,  and  the  Demo- 
crats came  into  power  in  Congress,  the  Republicans  who 
had  so  bitterly  denounced  obstruction  on  the  part  of  the 
Democrats  in  turn  made  it  their  own  policy.  Mr.  Reed 
as  the  leader  of  the  minority  has  vastly  enjoyed  "devil- 
ing "  the  majority  for  the  sole  purpose  of  making  them 
adopt,  the  principle  for  which  he  was  formerly  so  bitterly 
condemned.  All  through  the  present  session,  he  has  been 
most  offensively  exasperating,  breaking  the  quorum  in  the 
most  irritating  ways  and  at  the  most  inopportune  times. 
Every  other  possible  means  of  forcing  proceedings  having 
been  tried  in  vain,  at  last  the  hated  rule  has  been  ac- 
cepted. The  Democratic  caucus  voted  to  adopt  it  last 
Friday,  and  on  Tuesday  of  this  week  it  was  formally 
adopted  by  the  House.  Hereafter,  Speaker  Crisp  will 
find  it  easier  to  count  a  quorum  and  to  promote  business; 
but  it  will  be  through  the  use  of  a  means  once  bitterly  de- 
nounced as  outrageous  and  undemocratic  by  himself,  by 
his  colleagues  and  by  his  party  in  national  convention. 

As  matters  now  stand  in  Congress,  the  rule  is  an  abso- 
lute necessity,  for  it  is  impossible  to  expedite  business 
without  it.  It  is,  however,  a  public  misfortune  that  it 
is  so,  for  its  practical  effect  will  be  to  eliminate  the 
minority  from  any  real  share  in  the  work  of  Con- 
gress in  open  session.  Hereafter  legislation  will 
be  in  the  hands  of  the  majority,  with  power  to  dis- 
regard the  minority  at  will.    This  is  not  the  theory 
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of  the  American  system;  it  is  not  a  sound  method  in  gov- 
ernment by  the  people.  Under  it  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives must  cease  to  be— if,  indeed,  it  has  not  already 
ceased  to  be— a  deliberative  body,  and  become  an  assem- 
blage whose  function  it  is  to  record  and  formally  ratify 
the  determinations  of  the  majority  party  caucus.  And 
the  logic  of  caucus  domination  is  minority  rule. 
Let  us  suppose  Congress  to  be  composed  of  190  Demo- 
crats and  166  Republicans.  In  majority  caucus,  less  than 
one  hundred  will  control  the  party.  In  the  House  the  party 
vote  is  decisive;  here,  it  will  be  seen,  a  caucus  vote  of  one 
huadred,  only  a  little  above  one-fourth  of  the  whole  mem- 
bership, rules.  And  still  we  talk  about  government  by 
majorities  !  The  final  adoption  of  the  new  House  rule- 
necessity  though  it  be— marks  a  decline  in  the  dignity, 
in  the  respect  and  in  the  real  authority  of  our  House  of 
Representatives;  and  to  it  we  have  been  brought  by  the 
degeneracy  of  our  political  life.  It  is  idle  for  one  party 
to  seek  to  discredit  the  other  by  specious  charges  of  blame 
Both  have  been  party  to  it  and  one  is  as  much  at  fault  as 
the  other.  Both  need  a  revival  of  political  manliness  and 
decency. 

As  we  write,  on  Wednesday,  Coxey's  army  is  floating 
down  the  Potomac  river  toward  Washington  City  on 
barges;  the  southern  California  army  is  somewhere  in  In- 
diana on  a  freight  train;  the  8an  Francisco  contingent  is 
encamped  near  Omaha  waiting  a  chance  to  capture  a 
freight  train,  and  numerous  other  "  contingents  "  are  in 
various  stages  of  progress  toward  the  national  capital.  A 
new  crew  of  five  hundred  left  San  Francisco  to-day  over 
the  southern  route,  the  city  having  paid  $2000  for  their 
transportation  to  get  rid  of  them.  Coxey's  plan  is  to  go 
into  camp  just  outside  the  District  of  Columbia,  wait  for 
the  other  divisions  to  come  up,  then  to  march  to  the  steps 
of  the  Capitol  flying  the  American  flag  and  a  monster 
"  peace  banner  "  and  present  his  appeal.  He  assumes  that 
there  will  be  no  delay  in  granting  his  requests,  and  so  has 
no  plans  for  the  future.  In  the  meantime,  Washington 
authorities  are  puzzled  to  know  what  to  do  with  the  host 
of  ragged  and  hungry  invaders.  There  are  no  end  of 
laws  against  vagrancy,  against  mob  assemblages,  against 
bringing  organized  bodies  of  men  into  the  District,  etc., 
etc  ;  but  this  is  an  event  which  illustrates  the  impotency 
of  police  laws  when  thousands  of  persons  are  to  be  dealt 
with.  It  is  manifestly  impossible  to  arrest  and  imprison 
a  multitude.  Indeed,  there  is  not  jail  room  enough 
for  them,  and  if  there  were,  there  is  no  way  to  feed  them; 
and  furthermore  they  have  committed  no  crime.  In 
any  event,  the  multitude  will  arrive  penniless  and  hun- 
gry, and  in  common  humanity  some  provision  will  have  to 
be  made  for  them.  It  is  suggested  that  Congress  be 
asked  to  make  a  small  appropriation  for  that  purpose;  and 
it  will  no  doubt  do  so  either  directly  or  otherwise.  No- 
body pretends  to  guess  what  the  final  outcome  will  be;  but 
we  do  not  see  how  Congress  can  help  providing  work  of 
some  kind.  It  would,  indeed,  be  a  happy  outcome  if  they 
should  be  set  to  work  digging  the  Nicaragua  Canal. 

There  are  many  signs  that  the  Nicsraguan  canal  project 
is  growing  in  public  favor.  The  popular  feeling  is  mani- 
fest in  the  fact  that  scarcely  any  sort  of  public  convention 
— political,  social  or  other — is  held  nowadays  without 
adopting  resolutions  calling  upon  the  Government  to  take 
up  the  work  and  carry  it  out.  All  the  political  conven- 
tions of  the  year  have  so  resolved;  all  the  representative 
bodies  of  this  coast  have  so  resolved,  and  now  social  or- 
ganizations like  the  Grange  are  joining  in  the  movement. 
Senator  Morgan  of  Alabama,  the  chief  promoter  of  the 
project  in  the  political  world,  has  just  made  a  report  on 
the  bill  now  before  Congress,  which  puts  the  matter  in  the 
light  of  a  simple  business  proposition.  The  present  com- 
pany, Mr.  Morgan  explains,  has  a  valuable  franchise  and 
has  expended  several  millions  of  dollars  in  preliminary 
work.  If  abandoned,  this  will  be  wasted  or  pass  into 
foreign  hands.  The  pending  measure  gives  the  Govern- 
ment absolute  control  of  the  canal,  through  ownership  of 
seven-tenths  of  the  stock.  The  work  can  be  completed 
for  less  than  $90,000,000.  Finished,  it  will  earn  enough 
at  $1  per  ton  charge  on  shipping  (half  the  tolls  on  the 
Suez  canal)  $4,000,000  per  year,  after  paying  operating 
expenses  and  interest  on  bonds.  This  is  four  per  cent  on 
the  entire  issue  of  stock,  of  which  the  United  States  will 
hold  $70,000,000.  There  is  only  one  objection  to  this 
bill,  namely:  that  it  does  not  make  the  Government 
sole  owner  of  the  canal.  There  is  no  reason  and 
there  can  be  no  possible  advantage  in  a  partnership  ar- 
rangement with  a  private  company  even  though  the  Gov- 
ernment have  a  majority  of  the  stock.  It  will  only  make 
a  lot  of  "insiders"  who  will  contrive  ways  to  get  contracts, 
etc.,  for  their  own  advantage.  The  thing  ought  to  be  got- 
ten wholly  into  the  hands  of  the  Government  by  fair  and 
legitimate  purchase  of  all  interest  or  title,  and  then  it 
should  be  promoted  wholly  as  a  national  enterprise. 
There  is,  we  are  aware,  some  technical  objection  to  nom- 
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inal  governmental  ownership  of  the  canal,  but  it  is  a  mere 
lawyer's  objection,  without  force  in  morals  or  in  the  spirit 
of  things.  In  common  sense  there  can  be  no  objection  to 
sole  ownership  that  will  not  equally  apply  to  seven-eighths 
ownership;  and  it  is  silly  to  quibble  about  it.  The  neces- 
sity for  Government  ownership  is  of  a  sort  which  must 
override  outworn  and  obsolete  laws  and  create  new  laws 
to  fit  the  case. 

The  Government  ought  and  must  build  the  canal,  and 
the  conditions  can  never  be  more  favorable  than  now. 
Money  can  be  gotten  at  cheap  rates;  there  are  multitudes 
of  men  who  need  employment.  As  Senator  Morgan  puts 
it,  "  inauguration  of  this  work  would  be  the  greatest  pos- 
sible relief  to  the  depressed  and  desperate  laboring  classes. 
It  would  benefit  those  who  stay  at  home  as  well  as  those 
who  go  to  Central  America.  It  would  relieve  communities 
of  the  burden  of  care  for  thousands  of  unemployed,  and 
put  an  end  to  the  destructive  competition  for  work  which 
depresses  wages  and  handicaps  labor  of  every  kind.  No 
wiser  measure  in  interest  of  the  working  classes  could  be 
conceived.  If  these  understood  their  interest,  mass  meet- 
ings would  agitate  for  the  canal  bill,  and  petitions  would 
pour  into  Congress  in  its  favor.  It  is  a  means  of  public 
relief  as  well  as  of  national  progress  and  commercial  ex- 
tension." 

A  week  ago  the  editor  of  the  Rural  was  driving  with 
the  foreman  of  one  of  our  famous  big  ranches  in  the  cen- 
tral part  of  the  State  down  a  fragrant  lane  bordered  by 
orchards— through  a  region  fertile  and  highly  tilled  and 
just  the  place  of  all  places  in  the  world  for  a  happy  coun- 
try home  life — when  some  distance  ahead  we  saw  a  woman 
with  two  little  children  walking  slowly  toward  us.  To 
the  editor  this  seemed  natural  enough,  but  the  foreman 
stopped  his  team  in  blank  astonishment — "  Whoa  t  well,  I 
swear,  if  there  ain't  a  woman  !  "  An  explanation  followed. 
In  a  distance  along  this  road  of  upwards  of  ten  miles,  with 
orchards  aggregating  five  thousands  of  acres,  there  was, 
so  the  foreman  said,  but  one  woman — the  wife  of  one  of 
the  large  orchardists.  "  Do  you  mean  to  say,"  the 
editor  asked,  "  that  there  are  no  women,  no  families,  in 
these  houses  we  are  passing?"  "Not  one,"  was  the 
answer.  "  Is  there  no  social,  no  family  life  in  all  this 
region  ?"  "  None,  sir."  "  Have  you  boys  no  associations, 
no  merrymakings,  no  sweethearts?"  There  was  some- 
thing of  sadness  in  the  reply,  for  the  young  man  was  a 
fresh,  clear-eyed,  companionable  fellow  who  ought  to  have 
had  a  wife,  or  at  least  a  sweetheart :  "  No  sir,  we  have 
no  society  excepting  such  as  the  ranch  boys  afford.  I 
have  lived  here  three  years  and  I  know  but  one  woman — 
the  good  wife  of  my  employer." 

This  incident  was  in  the  editor's  mind  last  week  while 
he  listened  to  Gen.  Chipman's  address  before  the  Grange 
Congress  in  this  city.  The  Rural  has  long  held  the  big- 
ranch  system  to  be  a  blight  upon  our  rural  industry  and 
life.  It  banishes  homes  from  large  areas,  it  tears  down 
the  school  house  and  the  church,  it  makes  an  itinerant, 
irresponsible  and  half-vagrant  class  of  rural  laborers,  it 
degrades  the  better  sort  of  farm  labor  by  classifying  it 
with  the  sort  just  described,  it  destroys  that  manly  equality 
which  is  the  prime  merit  of  country  social  life,  it  makes 
country  life  barren  and  individual  prosperity  hopeless. 
It  is  most  satisfactory  to  find  a  man  so  wise  and  effective 
as  Gen.  Chipman  in  the  lists  against  this  system  and 
what  it  stands  for  and  produces.  And  it  is  gratifying  that 
so  observant  a  man  sees  an  end  to  it.  The  picture  which 
Gen.  Chipman  draws  of  rural  California  when  the  big- 
ranch  system  shall  have  given  place  to  a  multitude  of 
small  and  happy  homes  is  one  to  touch  the  imagination 
and  warm  the  heart  of  all  who  love  our  noble  land  of 
California. 

Lemon  Awards  at  the  Midwinter  Fair. 

The  committee,  consisting  of  John  Isaacs,  I.  C.  Wood 
and  C.  L.  Lloyd,  who  examined  into  the  merits  of  lemons 
which  were  competitively  displayed  at  the  Midwinter  Fair, 
have  filed  a  report.  They  find  that  all  the  specimens  were 
deserving  of  special  mention.  The  highest  and  second 
awards  were  as  follows: 

Eureka  lemons— N.  W.  Blanchard,  Ventura  county; 
John  Scott,  Los  Angeles.  Lisbon  lemons — C.  E.  Harwood, 
San  Bernardino  county;  N.  W.  Blanchard,  Ventura  county. 
Genoa  lemons— C.  E.  Harwood,  N.  W.  Blanchard.  Sicily 
lemons— John  Scott,  A.  C.  Thompson,  Los  Angeles. 
Bonnie  Brae  lemons — H.  M.  Higgins,  I.  S.  Harvey,  both 
of  San  Diego  county.  Villa  Franca  lemons — J.  W.  Fiee- 
man,  San  Bernardino  county;  C.  E.  Harwood.  Seedling 
lemons— E.  Grier,  Sacramento;  Mrs.  W.  S.  Langlors,  San 
Luis  Obispo.  Limes— E.  S.  Thatcher,  Ventura  county; 
W.  H.  Backus,  Riverside.  Mexican  limes— John  Scott, 
A.  C.  Thompson. 

In  grape  fruit  the  first  award  went  to  D.  H.  Arnold  of 
Colusa;  the  second  to  S.  M.  Marshall  of  San  Diego;  and 
the  third  to  L.  Hoovey  of  Los  Angeles. 

The  fkst  award  In  pomelos  went  to  C.  H.  McKevelt  of 
Ventura,  and  the  first  award  in  citron  of  commerce  was  se- 
cured by  C.  T.  Wason  of  Ventura. 

The  best  commercial  package  was  sent  by  W.  Stevenson, 
Jr.,  of  Lamanda  and  next  by  Mr».  P.  A.  Hearst  of  Palermo. 
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Rainfall  and  Temperature. 


The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  A.  M.  Wed- 
nesday, April  18,  1894,  are  from  official  sources,  and  are 
furnished  by  the  U.  S  Weather  Bureau  expressly  for  the 
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Crop  Condition  and  Outlook. 

Reports  from  Nearly  All  Counties. 
Following  is  a  synopsis  of  the  crop  bulletin  for  the  past 
week  received  by  Director  Barwick,  of  the  State  Weather 
Service,  from  voluntary  observers  : 

The  average  temperature  during  the  week  ending  April 
1 6th.  was:  For  San  Francisco,  540;  Eureka,  480;  Red 
Bluff,  62'  ;  Sacramento,  62°;  Fresno,  620;  Los  Angeles,  58°, 
and  San  Diego,  56°.  As  compared  with  the  normal  tem- 
peratures there  was  a  deficiency  of  heat  at  San  Francisco 
of  20,  Eureka  2*,  Los  Angeles  20,  and  San  Diego.  30; 
while  an  excess  of  heat  above  normal  was  reported  at  Red 
Bluff  of  2°,  Sacramento  30,  while  Fresno  was  normal. 

The  deficiency  of  heat  along  the  coast  has  had  a  ten- 
dency to  produce  fog,  which,  flowing  inland,  caused  a  few 
clouds  to  float  over  the  sky,  thereby  giving  vain  hopes  of 
rain. 

With  an  excess  of  heat  over  the  Sacramento  valley,  and 
normal  temperature  conditions  in  the  valley  of  the  San 
Joaquin,  accompanied  by  high  and  drying  northerly  winds, 
have  made  the  want  of  rain  reported  in  the  previous 
weekly  bulletin  more  intense  and  damaging  to  grain,  hay 
and  pasturage;  the  latter  is,  Indeed,  getting  very  scarce  and 
very  short,  and  is  drying  up  rapidly  in  the  foothills  as  well 
as  in  the  valleys.  The  Sacramento  valley  Is  not  suffering 
so  intensely  for  want  of  rain  as  in  the  central  and  southern 
portions  of  the  State.  If  an  inch  or  more  falls  within  the 
next  ten  days  it  would  be  very  beneficial  to  any  portion  of 
the  State  over  which  it  might  chance  to  fall. 

The  fruit  prospects  are  reported  good  everywhere,  and  a 
Urge  yield  of  apricots  is  anticipated,  while  short  crops  of 
grain  and  hay  are  almost  everywhere  reported. 

The  highest  and  lowest  temperatures  were  io8°at  Huron, 
Fresno  county,  and  300  at  Yreka  and  Ager,  in  Siskiyou 
county. 

Lassen  (Susanville)— Weather  for  three  weeks  past  been  all  that 
could  be  desired.  Fruit  outlook  is  fine  for  a  good  crop  unless  in- 
ju-ed  by  frosts  in  May.  In  the  vailey  some  complaint  is  heard  on 
account  of  dryness.    Highest  and  lowest  temperatures.  71  and  33  deg. 

Siskiyou  (Ager)— Fall-sown  grain  doing  well.  Spring-sown  want- 
ing rain  badly.  Highest  and  lowest  temperatures,  80  and  30  deg. 
(Yreka)— Rain  on  the  highlands  would  be  beneficial,  but  nothing  is 
suffering. 

Shasta  (Redding) — The  fruit  crop  never  looked  more  promising. 
(Anderson) — Too  much  north  wind;  rain  wanted  very  much  to  help 
out  the  grain  crop,  but  still  the  drought  can  be  borne  some  time 
longer  without  much  detriment.  Fruit  has  set  well  and  has  no  ap- 
pearance of  dropping.    Highest  and  lowest  temperatures,  78  and 

40  deg. 

Lake  -The  abnormilly  warm  weather  has  not  helped  crops  of 
any  kind,  and  the  need  of  rain  is  daily  becoming  more  pronounced, 
and  the  north  winds  are  drying  out  the  ground.  Grain  and  hay  look 
well,  but  will  soon  begin  to  head.  Some  of  the  late-sown  grain  will 
never  come  up.  Trees  of  all  kind  are  doing  well,  as  the  fruit  has 
set,  except  pears  and  apples  1'be  vines  are  starting  out  nicely.  It 
is  too  dry  for  ploughing.    Highest  and  lowest  temperatures,  86  and 

41  deg. 

Tehama  (Red  Bluff)  —  Run  needed  for  bay  and  grain.  Fruit  still 
in  fine  condition.    Highest  and  lowest  temperatures,  83  and  51  deg. 

Butte  (Chico)— Notwithstanding  the  continuous  northerly  winds, 
the  fruit  and  grain  crops  look  well.  (Gridley)— Everything  looks 
prosperous,  but  rain  must  come  shortly  to  continue  the  prosperous 
outlook.  Highest  and  lowest  temperatures,  86  and  48  deg. 
(Biggs)— North  wind  rapidly  drying  up  the  ground.  Red  land  too 
dry  to  plough  and  grain  is  suffering  for  want  of  rain.  Grain  is  good 
on  the  adobe  lands,  but  the  ground  is  almost  too  dry  for  ploughing. 

Sutter  (Yuba  City)— Grain  still  looks  well;  barley  is  beginning  to 
head.  Summer-fallow  will  make  a  crop  without  more  rain.  If  the 
north  wind  continues,  the  crop  will  be  light.  Feed  on  hillsides  nearly 
dried  up.  Fruit  prospects  good  if  the  soil  carry  moisture  enough  to 
mature  the  crop,  which  is  doubtful  for  late  varieties  on  account  of 
impossibility  of  giving  good  cultivation.  Drought  will  cause  crops  to 
ripen  earlier  than  indications  were  a  month  ago.  (West  Butte) — All 
cereal  crops  need  rain.  Wheat  and  barley  on  summer-fallowed  lands 
look  well,  considering  the  amount  of  north  winds  it  has  withstood. 
Late-sown  grain  cannot  make  but  a  short  crop  even  with  rain  now. 
Feed  drying  up  badly.    Alfalfa  hay  crop  light. 

Yuba  (Wheatland) — North  winds  still  baking  surface  of  the  ground; 
summer-tallowed  grain  apparently  uninjured,  but  late-sown  on  up- 
land is  really  suffering  and  looks  yellow  in  many  places.  Unless 
rain  comes  soon  hay  will  be  a  light  crop;  hops  and  all  kinds  of  fruit 
doing  well.    Highest  and  lowest  temperatures,  82  and  45  deg. 

Placer  (Newcastle) — Dry  weather  and  north  winds  have  dam- 
aged the  hay  crop.  A  great  percentage  of  the  orchards  are  but  par- 
tially plowed;  all  are  waiting  for  rain  to  soften  the  ground.  All  indi- 
cations point  to  a  heavy  fruit  crop.  Highest  and  lowest  temper- 
atures, 82  and  47  deg.  (Roseville) — Summer-fallowed  grain  looks 
well  and  will  make  a  pretty  fair  crop  if  there  is  no  more  rain.  The 
winter-sown  grain,  however,  will  make  nothing  without  rain. 

Sacramento  (Orangevale) — Fruit  prospects  good  for  a  full  crop, 
although  rain  wili  be  necessary  to  mature  some  of  it.  The  contin- 
uous north  winds  have  done  great  damage  to  all  grain  crops.  If 


rain  does  not  come  soon  the  grain  crop  will  be  almost  nothing. 
Highest  and  lowest  temperatures,  84  and  42  deg.  (Walnut  Grove)  — 
Fruit  crop  prospects  good.  Apricots  half-grown;  peaches,  pears  and 
plums  well  set.    There  is  too  much  drying  northerly  winds. 

Solano  (Denverton)— Grain  crops  are  short  and  growth  re- 
tarded by  the  drouth;  rain  is  needed  badly;  rainfall  to  date,  14.31 
inches.  (Vacaville) — Fruit  prospects  improving  daily.  Trees  are 
well  filled  with  young  fruit;  apricots  promise  a  heavy  yield,  but  grain 
farmers  are  in  great  danger  of  having  their  crops  damaged  for  want 
of  rain.  In  some  instances  grain  but  8  or  10  inches  high  is  heading 
out.  Some  fields  are  almost  ruined,  and  unless  rain  comes  very  soon 
the  crop  in  many  cases  will  be  fit  for  nothing  but  pasturage. 

Yolo  (Winters) — Summer-fallowed  grain  looking  well;  winter-sown, 
badly.  All  vegetation  is  suffering  for  want  of  rain.  Orchard  plow- 
ing about  finished.  Orchards  promise  a  large  yield  of  all  kinds  of 
fruit.  Highest  and  lowest  temperatures,  85  and  57  deg.  (Dunnigan)  — 
Grain  in  the  foothills  looks  very  well,  but  cannot  hold  out  much 
longer  without  the  usual  spring  showers. 

Mendocino  (Ukiab)— Light  frost  on  the  rath  in  the  low  lands, 
but  no  damage  done.  High  north  winds  are  drawing  the  moisture 
out  of  the  ground  very  rapidly.  Crops  need  rain,  and  upland  pas- 
turage beginning  to  suffer  for  want  of  it.  Highest  and  lowest  tem- 
peratures 83  and  35.  (Covelo) — Grain  sowing  just  finished.  Early- 
sown  grain  looks  well.    Fruit  prospects  good. 

Sonoma  (Forestville) — Vegetation  making  rapid  growth.  First 
crop  alfalfa  cut,  and  was  a  heavy  one.  Feed  on  the  uplands  suffering 
for  the  want  of  rain.  Orchards  and  vineyards  will  not  receive  their 
first  plowing  unless  rain  comes  soon.  Preparation  for  corn  planting 
under  way.  Highest  and  lowest  temperatures  84  and  48.  ( Healds- 
burg) — The  outlook  for  a  bountiful  fruit  crop  has  never  been  better  in 
this  county  than  at  the  present  time.  Trees  are  simply  loaded  with 
bud;  and  blossoms,  and  the  way  the  fruit  is  setting  is  indicative  of  a 
heavy  yield.  (Windsor)— Season  somewhat  dry  and  rain  needed,  but 
the  crop  prospect,  especially  for  fruit,  is  as  good  as  could  be  asked. 
(Bennett  Valley) — It  is  awfully  dry  and  the  outlook  for  the  farmer  is 
cheerless. 

Alameda  (Pleasanton) — Rain  is  badly  needed  in  most  sections  of 
the  Livermore  valley.  The  hay  crop  will  be  short,  but  fruit  plentiful. 
Highest  and  lowest  temperatures  83  and  36. 

Santa  Clara  (San  Jose)— Crop  conditions  good,  although  rain 
would  be  beneficial.  Highest  and  lowest  temperatures  8 1  and  37 . 
(Santa  Clara)  —indications  are  good  for  an  immense  prune  and  cherry 
crop.  Apricots  are  as  large  as  almonds  and  in  greater  quantities 
than  has  been  known  for  years.  The  dry  season  is  not  sufficiently 
serious  to  injure  the  yield  of  fruit,  but  it  may  prove  disastrous  to  hay 
and  grain,  although  they  are  now  beginning  to  look  a  little  yellow  in 
spots,  but  a  refreshing  shower  wi'l  remedy  this  and  bring  the  average 
yield.  (Saratoga)— Fruit  trees  have  blossomed  out  full,  but  rain 
would  do  much  to  help  everything  along. 

Contra  Costa  (Martinez) — There  is  an  abundance  of  water  in 
the  ground,  and  a  few  good  showers  would  soon  place  the  crops  be- 
yond all  danger.  Summer-fallowed  grain  looks  splendid,  but  winter- 
sown  will  suffer  if  rain  does  not  come  soon.  The  fruit  outlook  was 
never  more  promising,  and  if  nothing  adverse  occurs  the  yield  will  be 
enormous. 

SAN  Joaquin  (Acampo) — Dry  north  winds  are  crusting  the 
ground,  making  it  difficult  to  cultivate  the  orchards;  grain  not  very 
badly  injured  yet  for  want  of  rain.  Some  farmers  think  the  grain 
will  stand  it  for  a  week  or  two  yet.  (Lodi) — Grain  conditions  not 
improved;  lack  of  rain  and  north  winds  are  having  a  bad  effect.  Al- 
monds and  apricots  to  some  extent  are  dropping.  Hay  crop  will  be 
short.  A  few  melons  have  been  planted,  but  unless  rain  comes  soon, 
the  acreage  will  be  much  less  than  usual.  Highest  and  lowest  tem- 
peratures, 85  and  43  deg.  (Bethany) — The  grain  fields  are  now  turn- 
ing yellow.  Many  farmers  have  commenced  cutting  bay,  which  is 
very  short,  and  only  about  one-fifth  of  the  grain  land  will  be  fit  to  cut 
even  for  hay. 

Amador  (Oleta) — Dry  winds  very  bad  on  growing  crops,  which  are 
suffering  for  rain ;  late-sown  grain  will  be  a  failure  unless  rain  comes 
very  soon.    Highest  and  lowest  temperatures,  79  and  42  deg. 

Stanislaus  (Turlock)— Heavy  drying  northerly  winds  damaged 
grain  very  much  by  blowing  it  out  in  the  sandy  soils  and  drying  the 
ground  in  the  heavy  soils.  The  prospects  are  for  a  very  light  crop  in 
this  section  of  the  valley,  and  then  only  in  a  few  fields.  Rye  is  head- 
ing out  and  is  a  light  crop.  Highest  and  lowest  temperatures,  88 
and  42  deg. 

Calaveras  (Milton)  — Dry  north  winds  and  absence  of  rain  are 
drying  up  the  grass,  and  grain  on  light,  shallow  soils  is  very  short. 
On  heavier  soils,  though  not  suffering,  the  grain  needs  water  to  make 
good  crops.  Fruit  prospects  generally  are  good.  Highest  and 
lowest  temperatures,  87  and  50  deg. 

Mariposa  (Mariposa) — Rain  needed.  In  lower  part  of  county 
grass  is  getting  dry.    Highest  and  lowest  temperatures,  89  and  46 deg. 

San  Benito  (Hollister) — Crops  are  not  suffering  to  any  great  ex- 
tent as  yet,  but  a  few  showers  would  help  them  wonderfully.  The 
grass  is  beginning  to  dry  out  throughout  the  county.  Fruit  of  all 
kind  is  doing  well. 

Monterey  (Gonzales) — Half  a  crop  will  probably  be  raised  on  the 
upland  in  this  vicinity,  but  nothing  on  the  adobe  unless  rain 
comes  soon. 

Fresno  (Fresno)— Growing  grain  very  much  in  need  of  rain. 
Highest  and  lowest  temperatures,  90  and  44  deg.  (Sanger) — Drying 
winds  damaging  to  crops.  Grain  beginning  to  die.  (Huron) — High- 
est and  lowest  temperatures,  108  and  65  deg.,  with  dry  winds. 

Madera  (Madera) — Wind  storms  injured  early  grain,  so  that  rain 
would  not  make  half  a  crop.  A  good  rain  soon  would  save  late  grain. 
Fruit  prospects  good  so  far. 

Kings  (Hanford) — Drying  winds  make  poor  prospects.  Highest 
and  lowest  temperatures  91  and  48. 

Tulare  (Tulare) — Wheat  and  barley  a  complete  failure.  Grasses 
and  all  feed  scarce.  Stock  suffering  for  want  of  pasturage.  Apricots 
short.  Peaches  and  other  fruits  have  good  prospects.  Highest  and 
lowest  temperatures  100  and  38.  The  cutworm  and  bugworm  are  do- 
ing some  damage.  (Visalia)  — Fruit  crop  looking  fine,  but  everything 
else  suffering  badly.  North  winds  and  no  rain  are  very  injurious  for 
present  outlook.  Highest  and  lowest  temperatures  82  and  46.  (Por- 
terville)— Unirrigated  grain  about  dead,  and  the  north  wind  still 
blows  with  such  a  drying  effect  that  it  is  difficult  to  saturate  the 
ground  enough  to  keep  vegetation  in  good  shape. 

San  Luis  Obispo  (Arroyo  Grande) — Feed  getting  dry  in  places 
and  growing  slowly.  Weather  a  little  foggy  in  early  part  of  week, 
but  in  latter  part  dry  northers.  Highest  and  lowest  temperatures  84 
and  60.  (San  Luis  Obispo) —Cool  weather  with  southerly  fogs  has 
helped  crop  very  little,  being  no  more  than  will  make  hay  unless  an 
inch  of  rain  comes  within  a  week.  Bottom  land  in  good  condition 
for  green  crops.  There  will  be  no  beans  on  the  upland.  Fruits  of 
all  kinds  doing  well.  Pastures  very  poor.  In  the  driest  belts  the 
dairymen  must  stop  milking  at  once. 

Santa  Barbara — Grain  is  growing,  but  much  depends  on  the 
future  whether  it  will  mature  or  not.  Feed  will  be  very  short.  Fruit 
prospects  alone  good.    Highest  and  lowest  temperatures  80  and  42. 

Ventura  (Hueneme) — There  is  no  improvement  in  grain  pros- 
pects. Weather  still  dry,  but  should  showers  fall  there  will  be  a  good 
chance  for  the  corn  and  bean  crop. 

Los  Angeles  (Colegrove) — Foggy  nights  and  mornings  are  bene- 
ficial to  crops.  Everything  is  growing  vigorously.  The  hay  crop 
promises  to  be  larger  than  at  first  anticipated.  Cultivated  soil  is  quite 
moist,  and  corn,  pumpkins,  melons,  beets,  etc.,  will  make  good  crops 
without  more  rain.  (Los  Angeles) — Grain  is  heading  in  many  places 
and  is  very  short.  Some  is  injured  beyond  recovery.  Beans  and 
corn  will  be  good  should  a  shower  of  rain  come.  (Pomona) — Weather 
still  dry  and  very  little  hay  will  be  cut.  There  are  good  prospects 
for  a  big  fruit  crop,  provided  the  artificial  water  supply  holds  out. 
Highest  and  lowest  temperatures,  88  and  45  deg. 

San  Bernardino  (Redlands) — Irrigation  begun  by  many  growers. 
Peach  crop  will  be  a  large  one.  The  prospects  are  good  for  a  large 
honey  crop.  (Ontario)— Hay  generally  is  looking  fairly  well,  and  all 
that  was  sown  early  will  turn  out  a  fair  crop.    (Chino)— The  week 


has  been  generally  clear,  with  several  foggy  mornings.  Highest  and 
lowest  temperatures,  85  and  45  deg. 

San  Diego  (Valley  Center)— This  region  not  suffering  from  the 
dry  spell  as  are  some  other  localities.  Grain  is  looking  better  than 
on  same  dates  last  year,  and  whether  any  more  rain  falls  or  not  this 
season  there  is  a  pretty  good  assurance  of  a  fair  crop  of  grain. 
(Dehesa)— Crops  are  looking  well,  notwithstanding  the  ground  is 
very  dry.  Rain  would  be  a  great  benefit  to  all  crops  at  the  present 
time.  The  peach,  apiicot,  prune  and  apple  trees  are  in  full  bloom. 
Vines  have  commenced  budding.  (San  Diego)— Slightly  warmer  and 
very  dry  weather  has  prevailed  during  the  week.  Rain  is  needed 
very  much,  and  unless  it  comes  in  a  short  time  will  do  but  little  good. 
Some  farmers  in  the  mountain  valleys  claim  to  have  fair  crops,  but 
most  of  the  grain  will  be  very  poor.  It  is  already  heading  and  not 
more  than  ten  inches  above  the  ground.  Fruit  is  setting  finely  and 
orange  trees  are  in  bloom.  Highest  and  lowest  temperatures,  65  and 
46  deg.   

State  Fair  of  1894. 


The  State  Board  of  Agriculture  held  its  usual  April 
meeting  on  the  10th  inst.,  to  revise  the  premium  list  and 
arrange  other  preliminaries  for  the  State  Fair  of  1894. 
Messrs.  Boggs,  Gird,  Cox,  Green,  Chase,  Wilson  and 
Hancock  were  present. 

Several  important  changes  were  made  in  the  premium 
list  for  this  season.  The  following  resolution  was  received 
from  the  State  Board  of  Horticulture  in  reference  to  the 
horticultural  display  at  the  State  Fair  this  fall: 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  be  instructed  to  take  such  action  as 
will  bring  the  two  boards— Horticultural  and  Agricultural — together, 
to  take  into  consideration  the  propriety  and  advisability  of  the  State 
Board  of  Horticulture  taking  charge  of  the  horticultural  exhibits  of 
the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  at  the  State  Fair. 

(Signed)  B.  M.  Lelong,  Secretary. 

The  State  Board  of  Agriculture  most  cheerfully  acqui- 
esced to  the  proposal  and  appointed  Secretary  Smith  a 
committee  of  one  to  meet  with  Mr.  Lelong  and  arrange  the 
premium  list  to  suit  the  horticultural  interest. 

The  proposition  of  the  American  Aberdeen-Angus 
Association  to  give  a  special  award  of  $100  to  the  "grand 
sweepstakes,"  if  said  premium  be  won  by  an  Aberdeen- 
Angus  herd,  was  accepted  and  ordered  printed  in  the  pre- 
mium list.  Also  the  proposal  of  the  American  Berkshire 
Association,  offering  special  premiums  to  registered  swine 
winning  awards  at  the  California  State  Fair. 

The  speed  programme  committee  recommended  the  giv- 
ing of  a  grand  $5000  guaranteed  stake  for  trotting-bred 
foals  of  this  year  to  trot  in  1896-97  in  their  two  and  three- 
year-old  form,  and  it  was  adopted.  The  nomination  fee 
will  be  $10,  entries  to  close  June  1,  1894.  The  colts  here 
entered  can  start  in  either  or  both  events.  This  will  be 
one  of  the  richest  stakes  for  youngsters  that  will  be  offered 
in  this  State  In  1894. 

The  speed  committee  will  soon  submit  the  full  pro- 
gramme for  this  year. 

Another  Important  question  was  considered,  and  that  was 
admission  tickets.  Ever  since  the  abolishment  of  season 
tickets  the  board  has  been  urged  to  present  a  practical 
substitute  therefor,  and  for  this  year  It  decided  to  adopt 
a  15  admission  commutation  ticket,  to  be  sold  for  $5.  This 
ticket  will  contain  15  coupons,  each  of  which  will  be  good 
for  one  adult  or  two  children.  The  holder  of  the  ticket 
can  then  bring  as  many  with  him  as  he  desires,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  number  of  coupons  on  the  ticket.  Another  ticket 
for  use  of  merchants,  In  book  of  100,  will  be  issued  at  the 
same  rate,  which  may  be  sent  out  to  their  Interior  cus- 
tomers with  the  compliments  of  the  sender.  Single  admis- 
sions will  remain  as  heretofore. 

Other  important  measures  are  under  consideration,  tend- 
ing to  make  the  State  Fair  especially  attractive  this  year. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  State  Board  to  encourage  many 
attractive  pavilion  exhibits  for  this  year.  Especial  atten- 
tion will  be  given  to  the  dairy  prizes  this  year,  and  a  prac- 
tical creamery  man  will  be  in  charge  of  the  tests;  as  this 
business  is  fast  assuming  extensive  proportions  in  Califor- 
nia, the  board  desire  accurate  tests  made  of  the  quality  of 
milk-producing  animals. 

The  Campbell  Growers'  Union. 

Campbell,  April  5. — The  annual  meeting  of  the  stock- 
holders of  Campbell  Fruit- Growers'  Union  was  held  yes- 
terday in  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  Hall.  It 
was  a  very  Important  one  for  the  association.  The  report 
of  the  directors  was  approved,  with  thanks  for  their  gratui- 
tous labors  of  the  past  year.  Their  report  showed  an  ag- 
gregate of  3600  tons  of  fruit  handled,  and  all  sold  except 
about  fourteen  carloads  of  dried  prunes,  four  carloads  hav- 
ing been  sold  this  week  at  an  advance  of  the  ruling  price 
for  the  four  sizes. 

It  was  decided  to  appoint  an  advisory  committee  of  five 
to  assist  the  board  of  directors,  when  the  board  so  desires, 
in  matters  involving  special  responsibility.  No  one  seemed 
to  doubt  the  success  of  the  enterprise,  and  it  was  developed 
that  a  number  of  parties  desired  to  take  stock  in  the  con- 
cern simply  as  a  matter  of  investment,  having  no  fruit  to  be 
handled,  but  this  was  not  deemed  advisable. 

It  was  voted  as  the  sense  of  the  stockholders  that  the 
directors  should  receive  $2  for  each  regular  monthly  meet- 
ing, and  for  each  called  meeting  not  to  exceed  ten;  also 
that  the  manager  should  receive  $125  per  month  instead  of 
$80  as  heretofore. 

The  election  of  directors  proved  a  difficult  task,  as  the 
most  of  those  desired  by  the  association  were  unwilling  to 
serve.  Notwithstanding  their  protests  the  old  board  was 
re-elected,  except  Mr.  Haberdier,  who  refused  to  serve, 
and  Mr.  Gates  was  chosen  in  his  stead. 

Much  discussion  was  had  as  to  the  kind  of  warehouse  to 
be  built;  a  large  majority,  however,  inclined  to  a  fireproof 
building,  which  will  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  $3000. 

The  directors  met  after  dinner  and  organized  by  electing 
the  same  officers  as  last  year — F.  M.  Righter,  president, 
and  S.  G.  Rodeck,  secretary.  Several  prune-buyers  were 
on  the  grounds  to-day  and  the  balance  of  the  prunes  were 
sold  for  41,'  cents.  Quite  a  force  of  hands  was  at  once  set 
to  work  sacking,  and  in  a  few  days  the  drier  will  once  more 
be  empty. 


April  21,  1894. 
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Horticulture. 


Horticulture  in  Its  Relation  to  Agriculture  in 
California. 


An  Address  by  General  N.  P.  Chipman  of  Red  Bluff  before  the 
Grange  Congress  at  the  Midwinter  Fair. 

I  have  been  asked  to  discourse  before  you  upon  the  rela- 
tion of  horticulture  to  agriculture  in  California. 

The  word  "horticulture"  in  its  etymology  means  the  care 
of  a  garden — the  cultivation  of  a  smaller  area  of  land  than 
a  farm  or  field.  It  includes  floriculture  and  market  garden- 
ing, but  does  not  include  fruit  culture,  except  in  the  case  of 
small  fruits  and  dwarfed  trees,  nor  does  it,  strictly  speaking, 
include  truck  farming  or  market  gardening  on  a  large  scale, 
which  is  a  department  of  agriculture. 

I  do  not  understand  that  I  am  to  deal  with  the  subject  in 
this  restricted  sense.  The  dictionaries  and  cyclopedias 
may  tell  us  that  horius  means  a  garden,  and  cultura  means 
care,  and  that  the  two  subdued  to  our  uses  in  the  word 
"  horticulture  "  mean  a  garden;  but  usage  has  greatly  en- 
larged this  definition.  The  Legislature  of  California  has 
created  a  Board  of  Horticulture.  The  board  would  feel  its 
-dignity  seriously  affected  if  the  suggestion  were  made  that 
its  functions  relate  to  gardening  alone.  Indeed,  its  duties — 
at  least  in  practice — have  to  do  only  with  the  pursuit  of 
fruit  growing.  We  have  stolen  the  humbler  gardener's 
true  designation,  and  the  world  over  horticulture  is  under- 
stood by  the  masses  to  mean  fruit  culture. 

As  I  speak  not  as  a  scientist,  but  in  an  untechnical  way, 
I  shall  treat  the  subject  in  its  accepted  meaning,  and  shall 
include  in  it  market  gardening. 

Further  to  clear  the  way  for  the  discussion,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  define  the  term  "  agriculture."  The  diction- 
aries come  as  near  doing  this  as  they  do  in  defining  "  hor- 
ticulture "  as  we  understand  it.  According  to  the  books, 
agriculture  means  the  art  or  science  of  cultivating  the  soil. 
But  surely  to  plant  and  grow  a  tree  is  to  cultivate  the  soil, 
and  so  we  must  resort  to  usage  again.  Agriculture  in  the 
common  acceptation  means  the  growing  of  the  cereals 
mainly.  It  would,  of  course,  Include  cotton,  hemp,  hay, 
tobacco,  etc.  But  I  suppose  it  will  suffice  if  I  show  the 
relation  of  horticulture  as  already  defined  to  our  leading 
agricultural  products — that  is  to  say,  to  our  cereals. 

The  relation  that  fruit  growing  in  California  has  estab- 
lished to  our  general  agriculture  forms  one  of  the  most 
fascinating  and  delightful,  as  well  as  instructive,  chapters  in 
the  history  of  our  industrial  development.  If  we  were  to 
eliminate  the  orchards  and  vineyards  and  gardens  of  Cali- 
fornia from  its  agriculture,  we  would  destroy  all  that  dis- 
tinguishes the  State  from  most  other  States  of  the  Union; 
and  yet  this  industry  has  been  compelled  to  fight  inch  by 
inch  to  attain  its  ascendency,  and  strangely  this  ascendency 
has  been  against  the  protests  of  the  agriculturists  them- 
selves. 

Every  step  in  the  evolution  of  the  State  until  we  began 
to  grow  fruit  in  commercial  quantities,  was  a  step  out  into 
some  field  of  large  enterprise  and  into  great  undertakings. 
The  California  mind  could  not  lay  hold  of  small  things  as 
by  any  possibility  ever  coming  to  the  day  of  great  things. 
The  Idea  that  a  State  could  be  better  built  with  fifty  fami 
lies  on  a  thousand  acres  than  with  one  family  did  not  take 
root  quickly  here.  We  had  a  rich  and  fecund  soil  for  grow- 
ing cereals,  but  a  sterile  soil  for  evolving  ideas  as  to  its 
possibilities.  So  long  as  we  could  dig  gold  as  we  would  mine 
for  coals  we  were  miners,  and  we  spread  our  fame  far  and 
wide.  If  we  turned  to  pastoral  occupations,  the  flocks  and 
herds  of  a  single  owner  could  only  be  known  by  brands 
and  ear  marks  and  must  roam  over  a  thousand  hills  and 
limitless  areas  in  the  valleys,  Incapable  by  their  numbers 
of  identification  except  by  conventional  designation.  We 
didn't  own  catt'e;  we  owned  a  branding  iron  and  every- 
thing that  bore  its  Imprint.  If  we  grew  wheat,  the  farmer 
must  have  his  army  of  men  and  equipment  like  unto  a 
general  on  the  field  of  battle.  If  we  were  to  subdue  the 
forests,  it  must  be  with  large  capital  and  in  the  spirit  of 
monopoly.  If  farm  life  was  to  form  a  part  of  our  civiliza- 
tion, the  rich  acres  were  to  be  worked  foi  the  revenue  only, 
and  not  as  the  home  of  the  owner.  The  farmer's  money 
was  to  be  made  on  the  farm,  but  his  pleasure  was  to  be 
found  elsewhere.  There  was  no  distinctive  farm  life  such 
as  has  been  in  other  lands  the  inspiration  of  poets,  the 
chief  stay  and  support  of  commonwealths.  What  was  a 
dream  of  Arcadia  elsewhere  was  a  nightmare  in  California. 
Let  me  invite  you  to  the  great  wheat  ranch  of  the  late 
Doctor  Glenn  —  a  typical  California  farm.  See  that 
monarch  marshalling  his  hosts  of  migratory  laborers  long 
before  the  day's  dawn.  They  come  (rom  fence  corners, 
from  hay  mows,  from  soft  spots  by  the  roadside,  from  old 
stack  bottoms,  sleepy  and  begrimmed  from  the  previous 
day's  toil  and  the  short  rest  of  a  short  night.  Not  one  of 
them  in  fifty  had  a  home  beyond  his  blanket  or  a  hope  be- 
yond his  day's  earnings.  I  will  not  desecrate  the  life  of 
the  farm  by  a  picture  of  the  daily  life  of  that  small  army. 
They  came  in  the  fall  to  help  put  in  the  summer-fallow; 
some  of  them  remained  to  winter- plow  and  sow.  The  first 
batallion  had  migrated— God  knows  where;  soon  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  second,  and  then  came  a  calm  over  hat  deso- 
late expanse  of  a  hundred  square  miles.  A  few  were 
allowed  to  return  to  herd  geese  later  in  the  winter;  others 
■came  still  later  to  plow  for  the  following  year's  crop,  and 
then  disappeared  as  before.  Still  later  the  migratory  band 
in  full  force  returned  to  help  gather  in  the  golden  grain  of 
this  broad  expanse  to  enrich  one  man,  but  not  to  add  a 
single  home  to  Colusa  county.  It  was  a  lile  that  brought 
neither  peace  to  the  owner,  people  to  the  country,  nor  pros- 
perity to  the  State.  It  was  a  gross  perverson  of  God's 
acres  and  a  prostitution  of  intellectual  faculties.  In  all  the 
years  of  that  man's  ambitious  struggle  to  be  the  greatest 
farmer  in  America  he  added  not  one  family  to  the  perma- 
nent population  of  this  region — his  own  home  was  at  the 
metropolis.    And  to-day,  after  years  of  administration,  the 


Probate  Court  under  the  laws  of  this  State  is  farming  that 
principality  upon  the  vicious  lines  of  fifteen  years  ago— and 
not  a  home  has  been  planted  on  that  great  property.  And 
yet  Dr.  Glenn  became  the  people's  candidate  for  Governor 
upon  the  launching  of  our  new  Constitution,  and  he  was 
canonized  by  the  christening  of  a  new  county. 

Here  was  an  instance  of  the  agriculture  of  California— an 
exaggerated  example,  if  you  please— but  one  of  a  type,  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  that  dominated  this  noble  calling  and 
gave  to  It  a  distinctive  character  which  has  not  even  yet 
become  extinct.  It  is  an  example  of  a  lingering  type  that 
takes  kindly  to  the  combined  harvester  and  other  devices 
to  dispense  with  human  beings  and  substitutes  mules  for 
men— that  makes  of  the  sacred  soil  of  the  globe  not  the 
dwelling  place  of  happy  families,  but  the  means  only  of 
added  wealth. 

Let  me  be  impartial.  The  same  spirit  born  of  earlier 
California  is  being  reflected  In  great  orchards  and  vine- 
yards. In  Tehama  county  a  non-resident  owner  erected 
to  himself  a  monument:  he  planted  the  largest  vineyard  in 
the  world.  Four  thousand  acres  of  vines  attest  the  ambi- 
tion of  this  man.  Lodging-houses  are  there,  but  no  homes. 
Here,  as  wherever  else  the  California  idea  of  great  things 
is  dominant,  is  a  small  army  of  men  condemned  by  the 
force  of  the  policy  itself  to  a  life  of  celebacy.  This  great 
plant  was  founded  ten  years  ago,  and  there  is  not  a  single 
additional  home  added  to  the  neighborhood.  The  little 
village— the  only  one  within  a  radius  of  a  dozen  miles— is 
a  little  village  still.  The  founder  had  a  great  soul— broad 
as  humanity  itself— and  he  has  left  behind  him  imperish- 
able memories  of  his  benefactions.  This  mammoth  vine- 
yard is  but  part  of  a  munificent  endowment  composed  of 
other  mammoth  properties  as  well — vast  areas  of  wheat 
lands  occupied  by  tenants — limitless  sheep  walks  occupied 
by  roving  herders  to  whom  the  word  "  home  "  conveys  no 
meaning  and  awakens  hardly  a  memory.  By  the  laws  of 
this  State  all  these  vast  properties  are  forever  entailed  for 
revenue  only,  and  to  remain  for  all  time  a  vast  unin- 
habited toiling  ground  for  migratory  labor.  Here  was  an 
example  of  the  broadest  philanthropy,  a  consecration  of 
great  wealth  to  a  noble  work,  the  founding  of  an  institution 
that  shall  grow  in  usefulness  as  time  goes  on, 
and  shall  indelibly  engrave  the  name  of  the 
founder  in  the  imperishable  annals  of  history. 
But  with  singular  obliquity  of  vision  its  endowment  has 
withdrawn  great  areas  of  the  richest  soils  of  our  State  and 
condemned  them  to  perpetual  uninhabitableness. 

Let  me  further  impress  my  meaning  by  another  example 
of  the  all-pervading  California  idea  which  I  affirm  must  be 
extirpated  sooner  or  later  or  we  can  have  no  sure  or  rapid 
growth.  I  believe  if  I  were  to  ask  you  here  to-day  to 
name  the  one  man  who  above  all  others  has  contributed 
most  to  exalt  fruit  growing,  and  who  has  placed  It  among 
the  chief  industries  of  the  State,  you  would  at  once  name 
the  man  of  whom  I  am  about  to  speak.  No  man  among 
you  has  greater  love  for  his  State  or  more  sincerely  wishes 
prosperity  to  all  her  people— no  man  more  liberal,  broad- 
minded,  patriotic.  He  is  a  typical  Californian.  Let  me 
conduct  you  to  his  office  in  this  city — a  more  genial,  whole- 
souled  man  docs  not  exist.  He  will  give  you  an  hour  or  a 
day  of  his  busy  life  any  time  to  cheer  you  on  your  way  or 
to  impart  knowledge  of  his  business  and  fit  you  to  pursue 
it.  In  a  small,  modest  room  with  an  accomplished  assist- 
ant he  conducts  the  noble  pursuit  of  fruit-growing.  He 
looks  around  him  and  sees  only  the  hard  walls  of  great 
commercial  emporiums;  he  hears  the  hurrying  and  scurry- 
ing of  the  greedy,  needy,  turbulent  throng  on  the  streets  be- 
low; but  in  his  mind's  eye  he  looks  beyond  and  conjures 
a  vision  that  might  be  a  reality  to  him,  but  Is  not — where 
trees  are  in  bloom  and  birds  sing  and  honest  toll  finds  a 
restful  pleasure  in  the  compensations  of  nature  at  her  foun- 
tain head.  Wearily  he  dictates  his  instructions.  At  Suisun  a 
thousand  acres,  at  Biggs  two  thousand  acres,  at  Cottonwood 
five  hundred  acres,  and  elsewhere  numerous  orchards  of 
greater  or  less  areas.  Man  never  conceived  anything  more 
beautiful  than  one  of  these  Edenic  gardens  in  the  full  bloom 
of  a  promising  harvest.  But  in  all  this  scene  of  loveliness 
the  one  animated  picture,  of  happy  children  filing  off  with 
satchel  and  dinner-pail  on  their  way  to  school,  is  not  seen. 
Busy  housewives,  children  playing  in  the  dooryards,  coun- 
try home  life  are  not  there.  These  are  no  necessary  part 
of  fruit  growing  pursued  under  the  California  idea — for 
revenue  only. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  do  not  believe  In  farming  or 
growing  fruit  for  revenue  only.  I  am  not  a  socialist,  nor 
do  I  believe  that  there  should  be  any  limit  put  upon  man's 
energies  wisely  directed,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  one  man 
has  a  moral  right,  and  should  not  have  a  legal  right,  to 
withdraw  from  habitation  any  considerable  portion  of  the 
earth  and  use  it  as  he  pleases.  I  do  not  believe  that  be- 
cause one  man  has  wealth  enough  to  buy  all  the  property 
in  Santa  Clara  county,  he  has  the  right  to  do  so  and  con- 
vert that  paradise  Into  a  shef  p  pasture.  There  are  some 
things  more  sacred  than  the  right  to  acquire  property. 

All  this  I  have  said — perhaps  not  wisely — to  convey  my 
belief  that  we  must  reform  our  idea  of  farming  and  fruit 
growing  in  California.  We  must  make  our  country  life 
what  it  is  in  all  highly  civilized  countries — the  nursery  of 
the  State.  Wt  must  have  an  agriculture  sufficiently  diver- 
sified to  make  it  possible  for  a  family  to  be  well  supported 
on  a  small  area,  and  we  must  have  laws,  framed  on  just 
principles,  that  will  make  it  unprofitable,  if  not  impossible, 
for  one  man  to  depopulate  a  whole  township.  It  is  not  so 
much  the  agriculture  and  horticulture  as  we  have  it  but  as 
it  should  be  that  I  prefer  to  bring  into  relations. 

The  conditions  in  California  favoring  agriculture  in  all 
Its  noblest  forms  are  both  unique  and  phenomenal.  We 
have  been  slow  to  learn  the  value  of  these  conditions  in  the 
development  of  our  agricultural  possibilities  and  to  dis- 
cover what  great  wealth  lies  in  the  direction  of  diversified 
agriculture.  Single  successive  croppings  for  long  periods 
as  a  farm  policy  have  conducted  more  countries  to  ruin 
and  devastation  tban  all  the  false  and  vicious  fiscal  policies 
that  were  ever  formulated.  If  we  had  persisted  to  this  day 
In  devoting  our  land  exclusively  to  wheat,  as  many  farmers 
are  still  doing,  the  State  would  have  been  in  a  deplorable 


condition  financially  and  would  have  had  a  quarter  of  a 
million  less  population.  Yield  per  acre  has  greatly  dimin- 
ished; average  prices  for  wheat  have  gone  down  with 
diminished  yield,  while  cost  of  transportation  has  been  an 
uncertain  and  variable  quantity  and  has  not  much  de- 
creased. Nothing  but  modern  contrivances  that  have 
made  it  possible  to  grow  wheat  at  less  cost  than  formerly 
have  saved  the  industry  from  collapse  long  ago. 

CULTIVATION   OF  CEREALS. 

A  comparison  with  other  States  will  show  that  the  aver- 
age acre  product  of  the  cereals,  excepting  Indian  corn,  of 
which  we  produce  but  little,  sustains  the  claim  made  for 
California. 

I  have  tabulated  the  results  given  in  the  census  for  1800 
in  ten  Western  States  whose  wheat  product  is  over  ten 
million  bushels. 


AVERAGE  YIELD  OF  CEREALS  PER  ACRE,  IS  HUSHEL8. 


State 


California  

Wisconsin  

Minnesota  

North  Dakota.. 
South  Dakota., 

Illinois  , 

Missouri  

Iowa  

Nebraska  

Kansss  

Michigan  


Barley. 


21  51 

32.06 
25.38 
14.35 
9.26 
28.93 
23  18 
26.84 

22  06 
23.01 
26  40 


Buck- 

Indian 

Oats. 

Rye. 

wheat. 

Coin. 

16.64 

33  87 

25.41 

8.90 

13.74 

30.37 

37.33 

15.45 

12.75 

27.39 

31.63 

19.92 

6  39 

16  85 

14.32 

7.78 

7  32 

17.46 

12.87 

7.06 

10.97 

36  84 

35  75 

16.87 

10.16 

32  44 

23.76 

12.72 

11.86 

41.28 

39  09 

15.43 

7.81 

39.40 

29.16 

13.33 

9.72 

35.49 

30.49 

14.65 

11.59 

28.94 

34  04 

14.93 

Wheat. 


14.39 
16.72 
16.61 
9.7* 
7  82 
16.98 
15.47 
14.09 
13.23 
19.21 
16.60 


11  )  250  91 

Average   22.8 


11  )  157.86 
14.36 


The  table  shows  the  average  yield  of  all  the  States  com- 
pared of  barley  was  22.8  bushels,  while  the  yield  in  Cali- 
fornia was  21.51  bushels.  The  average  yield  of  wheat  was 
14  3;  bushels,  while  the  yield  In  California  was  14  w 
bushels.  * 

The  trouble  with  agriculture  in  California  is,  that  on  a 
small  farm  with  single  croppings  there  is  not  a  living  for  a 
family  as  we  farm  the  land.  These  fourteen  bushels  are 
worth  at  the  farm  not  over  seven  dollars.  To  produce 
these  fourteen  bushels  it  costs  certainly  six  dollars.  Do  I 
need  to  tell  you  that  to  support  a  family  or  rear  it  as  an 
American  family  should  be  reared,  cannot  be  done  by 
growing  wheat  only  on  an  ordinary-sized  farm  ? 

We  have  pursued  wheat  growing  as  the  chief  agricultural 
product  long  enough  to  enable  us  to  judge  of  its  effect  upon 
the  growth  of  the  State. 

We  have  also  pursued  fruit  growing  long  enough  to  en- 
able us  to  judge  of  its  effects. 

Speaking  from  the  standpoint  alone  of  Income  to  the 
State,  I  showed  in  a  report  to  the  State  Board  of  Trade  for 
the  year  1890  that  our  exports  of  fruit  then  exceeded  in 
value  our  wheat  exports  by  more  than  half  a  million  dol- 
lars, the  export  value  of  each  being  then  about  twenty  mil- 
lion dollars.  The  export  value  of  wheat  is  less  now  than 
then,  while  that  of  fruit  has  greatly  increased.  In  point  of 
revenue  to  the  State,  horticulture  is  now  conceded  to  be  the 
leading  industry  relating  to  the  soil. 

Its  growth  and  development  have  spread  the  fame  of  our 
State  into  the  remotest  countries  of  the  globe,  and  our 
methods  and  success  are  being  everywhere  studied  by  in- 
telligent agronomists.  While  our  wheat  is  but  an  insignifi- 
cant factor  in  aff;cting  supply  and  demand,  our  fruits  have 
already  visibly  affected  the  commerce  of  many  countries. 
Let  me  remind  you  how  this  young  giant  has  stridden  into 
the  arena  of  agriculture. 

In  1880  we  sent  546  carloads  out  of  the  State.  In  1890 
we  shipped  of  carloads — 

Citrus  fruits   8,075 

Fresh  deciduous  fruits   7,95a 

D.-ied       *'         "    4  193 

Nuts   179 

Raisins   3  739 

Canned  fruils   2  784 

All  kinds  by  sea   431 

Wine  and  brandy  by  rail  and  sea   6  620 

A  total  of  fruit  and  the  products  of  fruit  of  33,950  carlcals. 

Besides  this  we  shipped  6  798  carloads  of  vegetables, 
making  a  grand  total  of  40,928  carloads  as  the  result  of 
this  new  Industry  for  the  year  1893. 

In  return  there  came  back  to  us  a  stream  of  gold  aver- 
aging not  less  than  two  millions  of  dollars  a  month  through- 
out the  year. 

This  is  wonderful,  but  it  is  only  the  beginning  of  a  per- 
manent wealth  to  the  State,  the  extent  of  which  only  those 
who  have  studied  the  conditions  existing  here  and  else- 
where can  adequately  estimate.  Before  the  year  1900 
dawns  upon  us  the  export  value  of  our  orchards  and  vine- 
yards will  exceed  fifty  million  dollars. 

Within  that  lime  also  there  will  be  an  awakening  among 
agriculturists  that  will  revolutionize  the  farm  in,,'  industry. 
We  will  not  be  found  sitting  on  our  doorsteps  looking  out 
upon  the  parched  fields  of  grain  and  wringing  our  hands 
and  praying  the  prayer  of  the  slothful  for  rain  to  keep  us 
from  ruin.  The  impoverished  land  baron,  eaten  up  by  his 
own  greed,  will  have  loosened  bis  grip  upon  his  many 
leagues;  the  mountain  streams  will  have  been  conducted 
out  of  their  natural  Into  artificial  channels  covering  the 
valleys  with  their  fructifying  waters  and  laughing  to  scorn 
the  fickle  skies  and  treacherous  rainfall;  a  greater  diversity 
of  farm  products  will  displace  the  monotonous  and  un- 
profitable wheat  fields;  instead  of  Importing  butter,  eggs, 
bacon,  ham,  poultry,  cheese,  live  stock  and  other  products, 
for  which  we  paid  out  in  1892  more  than  we  got  for  all  our 
wheat  products,  we  will  be  self-snpporting,  and  we  will  keep 
this  money  at  home;  instead  of  growing  wheat  to  be  ship- 
ped 15,000  miles  to  a  fluctuating  market  in  competition 
with  the  whole  world,  we  will  grow  it  only  for  a  larger 
home  market  at  prices  profitable  to  the  grower;  instead  of 
a  system  of  single  croppings  by  which  the  farmer  grows 
wheat  only  and  buys  everything  he  eats,  drinks  and  wears, 
we  shall  have  a  system  by  which  he  will  he  independent 
and  self-sustaining,  by  which  all  the  members  of  the  family 
will  contribute  to  the  income,  and  small  economies  will 
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not  be  despised;  when  every  trip  to  town  will  not  be  to 
buy  some  article  that  could  be  grown  at  home,  but  will  be 
a  trip  with  some  article  or  product  to  be  sold  or  ex- 
changed. 

I  expect  to  see  It  because  It  logically  belongs  to  our  con- 
ditions. Rich  soil,  a  climate  that  makes  it  possible  to 
work  outdoors  profitably  every  day  in  the  year— a  climate 
adapted  to  the  growth  of  almost  every  product  of  the 
earth,  a  climate  where  labor  may  find  better  returns  than 
elsewhere  on  the  globe;  with  water  courses  everywhere 
available  to  supply  deficient  rainfall  upon  all  our  arable 
land — with  all  these  conditions  I  can  point  to  no  other 
place  comparable  with  California  and  to  no  other  result 
than  I  have  predicted. 

It  will  only  be  in  that  day  that  agriculture  will  stand  side 
by  side  with  horticulture  as  fully  and  honorably  related  and 
a  worthy  co-worker. 

Let  me  submit  a  few  figures  drawn  from  a  study  of  the 
census  for  1890  to  show  you  that  I  cannot  be  far  wrong  in 
exalting  horticulture. 

From  1 880  to  1890  we  added  only  78,113  to  our  rural 
population  out  of  a  total  gain  of  343  436.  Over  77  per 
cent  went  to  the  towns  and  cities  in  a  State  offering  more 
attractions  in  country  life  than  can  anywhere  else  be 
found.  This  was  bad  enough  for  the  State,  but  a  deeper 
lesson  is  to  be  found  in  tracing  the  rural  increase  of  popu- 
lation to  their  homes.  Sixty-one  per  cent  of  this  increase 
went  into  the  seven  counties  of  southern  California,  or 
nearly  48,000  found  homes  there  in  the  country. 

Now  turn  to  the  Sacrameato  valley,  possessing  all  the 
advantages  of  the  south,  and  we  find  only  2018  added  in 
ten  years. 

Going  into  the  San  Joaquin  valley,  we  find  in  the  single 
county  of  Fresno  a  gain  of  rural  population  of  10,330, 
while  San  Joaquin  county  lost  1642.  Colusa  county  is  set 
down  in  a  census  bulletin  as  the  largest  wheat-growing 
county  in  the  world.  She  added  349  people  in  ten  years 
to  her  rural  growth. 

And  so  I  might  conduct  you  ever  the  State  to  find  only 
that  Immigration  has  shunned  the  exclusively  wheat- 
growing  counties,  and  that  wherever  a  marked  Increase  is 
found  you  will  find  fruit  growing  the  leading  attraction. 

Need  I  refer  further  in  proof  of  my  contention  (hat  it  was 
the  orange  groves  of  southern  California,  and  not  her 
cereals,  that  gave  the  phenomenal  growth  to  that  region  ? 

In  its  relation  to  general  agriculture  fruit  growing  has  not 
elbowed  out  or  displaced  a  single  unwilling  farmer.  He 
has  been  permitted  to  go  on  and  pursue  his  own  sweet 
will  and  grow  wheat  to  his  heart's  content.  In  the  aggre- 
gate the  average  output  of  wheat  has  been  about  the  same  as 
before  we  began  to  plant  trees.  The  orchardist  has  not 
Interfered  with  bis  land  or  his  market,  nor  has  he  coveted 
his  ox  nor  his  ass  nor  anything  that  is  his.  The  fruit- 
grower occupied  spots  here  and  there — many  of  them  not 
suitable  to  grow  cereals,  and  has  practically  created  a  new 
and  important  industry.  While  the  wheat-grower  all  along 
has  had  a  sort  of  contempt  for  the  petty  business  of  fruit 
growing,  the  fruit-grower  has  looked  on  serenely  with  only 
pity  for  the  wheat-grower.  The  two  are  now  much  nearer 
together.  When  an  intelligent  diversified  agriculture  is 
inaugurated  they  will  stand  side  by  side,  and  then  Califor- 
nia will  mount  to  a  primacy  which  shall  be  the  pride  and 
glory  of  the  Union.  You  will  have  to  go  beyond  the  con- 
fines of  the  United  States  to  find  a  parallel  to  the  surpass- 
ing enchantment  and  loveliness  of  the  rural  life  soon  to  be 
along  the  coast  for  600  miles.  Here  will  be  gathered  all 
the  products  of  all  climes — the  orchard  and  garden  of 
America  interspersed  by  highly  cultivated  farms  of  intelli- 
gently diversified  products.  The  highways  will  be  drive- 
ways of  pleasure  shaded  by  the  magnolia,  the  olive  and  a 
hundred  other  ornamental  trees.  The  dwellings  will  have 
architectural  beauty  and  the  grounds  about  them  will 
illustrate  the  refinement  and  taste  of  the  dwellers  within. 
The  home  life  of  the  people  will  be  a  life  of  contentment 
and  serenity  beautiful  to  behold,  and  our  Mother  Earth 
will  not  be  lacerated  and  torn  and  robbed — for  revenue 
only. 

HLOr^lST  /cND  (gUr^DEjNER. 


Violets. 


An  essay  by  Mrs.  Helen  A.  Cross  at  the  April  meeting  of  the  State 
Floral  Society. 

In  attempting  to  write  anything  of  interest  or  anything 
new  on  this  subject  one  Is  met  at  the  outset  of  his  re- 
searches with  the  information  that  the  topic  is  a  very  old 
one;  that  for  hundreds  of  years  the  violet  has  been  widely 
known  and  appreciated.  A  native  of  the  temperate  zone, 
it  is  distributed  in  America  from  the  Arctic  regions  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  oceans. 
Across  the  great  water  its  familiar  little  face  greets  the 
traveler  throughout  Europe.  He  also  finds  it  growing  wild 
in  far  off  Tartary,  China  and  Japan.  Poets  have  often 
praised  its  modest  shyness  and  sweet  perfume,  the  floral 
artist  has  ever  found  It  in  springtime  a  favorite  subject  for 
the  brush  and  canvas,  and  the  musician  joins  in  the  chorus 
of  its  praises  with  his  song  of  "  Violets,  Sweet  Violets." 

But  it  appeals  not  alone  to  the  esthetic  nature,  for  the 
physician  has  discovered  in  it  healing  virtues,  and  resorted 
to  It  to  mitigate  some  of  the  ills  that  beset  mankind.  With 
one  exception,  which  will  be  mentioned  further  on,  it  seems 
a  universal  favorite. 

Authors  differ  as  to  the  number  of  species  scattered 
throughout  the  world,  some  placing  it  at  150  and  others  as 
high  as  300  species.  Most  botanists  confine  themselves  to 
a  description  of  less  than  25.  The  favorites  for  cultivation 
in  gardens  are  confined  to  a  few,  and  these,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Viola  tri-color,  are  all  varieties  of  Viola  ordo- 
rata,  commonly  called  the  sweet  or  English  violet.  These 
are  distinguished  from  each  other  by  the  form  and  color  of 
the  flowers,  viz.,  the  purple,  white  and  blue  flowered  and 
the  double  white,  double  purple  and  double  blue  flowered, 


and  the  Neapolitan  with  pale  blue  flowers.  Of  the  dark 
blue,  the  Marie  Louise  Is  the  most  common  here.  Our 
white  variety  is  known  as  the  Swanley  white,  though  some 
others  are  cultivated.  Mad.  Millet,  a  double  red  or 
carmine  colored  variety,  has  been  grown  to  some  extent  as 
a  novelty.  The  single  purple  is  called  the  Czar,  and  the 
double  purple  the  Double  Russian. 

To  secure  the  best  results  in  growicg  violets,  the 
gardener  should  keep  the  tunners  pinched  off,  as  in  the 
cultivation  ot  the  strawberry  plant;  also  divide  and  trans- 
plant to  new  ground  every  two  or  three  years.  They  thrive 
best  in  cool,  shady  places  with  rich  loamy  soil,  though 
many  wild  varieties  are  found  thriving  in  sandy  places. 

The  numerous  bedding  violets  that  flower  so  profusely 
in  Great  Britain  all  summer  originated  in  a  cross  between 
Viola  cornuta,  native  of  Switzerland,  and  the  Pyrenus  and 
Vitla  Pytolce  flora,  introduced  from  Patigonia  in  1851. 
Americans  have  in  ported  them  by  tens  of  thousands  an- 
nually, but  have  always  met  with  failure,  for  they  will  not 
stand  our  hot,  dry  atmosphere. 

The  best  of  our  native  species  for  cultivation  in  border  is 
Viola  pedata,  or  bird's-foot  violet.  Civilizing  it  improves 
it,  and  it  can  be  removed  from  Its  native  haunts  without  any 
danger  of  failure.  In  favorable  situations  its  flowers  grow 
an  inch  in  diameter,  and  in  such  abundance  as  to  com- 
pletely cover  the  bed.  They  are  mostly  pale  blue  in  color, 
but  in  some  districts  pure  white  varieties  are  common. 
There  is  a  curious  tendency  in  this  same  bird's-foot  violet 
to  take  on  the  form  of  the  Viola  tri-color,  or  pansy,  and  in 
all  the  specimens  of  the  freaks  or  sports  noted,  says  botan- 
ist Meehan,  the  two  upper  petals  were  those  that  had 
changed  to  the  beautiful  crimson  purple  of  the  pansy;  and 
the  reason  why,  when  it  does  change,  that  it  should  change 
in  this  uniform  way  is  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  ambi- 
tious student. 

The  Vitla  cucullata,  or  common  blue  violet,  also  has 
some  very  interesting  peculiarities.  Some  of  its  varieties 
have  the  power  of  perfecting  seed  without  making  flowers. 
Early  in  the  spring  we  have  the  complete  flowers  formed  of 
calyx,  corolla,  stamens  and  pistil;  but  as  the  season  ad- 
vances the  petals  are  not  produced,  and  the  calyx  remains 
closed.  The  anthers,  however,  perfect  a  small  quantity  of 
pollen,  sufficient  to  fertilize  the  ovaries,  and  seed  is  pro- 
duced in  this  way  in  abundance.  This  process  goes  on 
when  the  cleistogamous  bud  is  completely  underground, 
and  is  the  common  condition  of  the  plant  in  summer,  but 
toward  autumn  a  flower  or  two  will  be  found  with  one  petal, 
then  a  few  with  two  or  more,  until  late  in  the  winter  or 
toward  spring  the  complete  flowers  again  appear.  Cleistog- 
amous flowers  are  defined  as  those  without  petals,  fertil- 
ized in  the  bud  before  the  calyx  opens,  and  which  follow 
during  the  summer  the  complete  flowers  with  petals,  which 
cease  to  appear  after  June.  Some  earlier  botanists  believed 
that  all  the  species  ol  violets  of  North  America  produced 
these  secretly  fertilized  flowers,  and  this  may  be  the  case  in 
some  localities.  Darwin  observes  that  the  capsules  of  the 
violet  bury  themselves  in  the  soil,  If  it  be  loose  enough,  and 
there  ripen;  but  they  are  certainly  very,  if  not  more,  fre- 
quently not  buried  at  all,  but  only  concealed  beneath  the 
foliage. 

There  is  another  fact  in  the  matter  of  fertilization  of  the 
genus  Viola  that  is  very  interesting,  in  that  It  furnishes  two 
forms  of  the  same  species,  Viola  tri  color,  or  pansy — the 
one  form  being  adapted  to  insects,  the  other  to  self-fertiliza- 
tion. In  the  large- flowered  form  the  construction  of  the 
flower  is  nicely  adapted  to  insects  provided  with  a  long 
proboscis.  There  Is  also  a  black,  wedge-shaped  streak 
which  some  observers  think  is  intended  as  a  guide  mark  to 
those  little  visitors  which  are  diminutive  enough  to  crawl 
entirely  within  the  flower.  This  streak  is  completely  want- 
ing in  the  small-flowered  form.  When  the  visits  of  insects 
are  prevented  by  a  fine  net,  the  blossoms  of  the  small- 
flowered  form  wither  two  or  three  days  after  opening,  every 
one  setting  a  vigorous  seed  capsule.  Those  of  the  large- 
flowered  form,  when  protected  from  the  visits  of  insects, 
remain  in  full  freshness  for  two  or  three  weeks,  at  length 
withering  without  any  seed  capsule.  When  artificially  fer- 
tilized they,  too,  wither  after  two  or  three  days.  Herein  is 
contained  a  bint  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  might  be 
anxious  to  prolong  the  existence  of  especially  fine,  large 
specimens. 

In  Viola  ivagiitata  the  capsule  Is  three-valved;  when 
matured,  the  valves  contract,  causing  the  seed  to  fly  out  in 
all  directions.  It  Is  probably  this  that  causes  the  preju- 
dice against  the  plant  in  Gloustershire,  England.  Many 
cottagers  there  deny  it  admission  to  their  houses  on  the 
plea  that  it  is  "  unlucky  "  and  certainly  brings  fleas.  The 
size  and  brown  color  of  the  seed  and  its  manner  of  ejection 
from  the  pod  gave  rise  to  the  superstition. 

Prof.  Green,  in  his  new  work  called  "  Botany  of  the 
Region  of  San  Francisco  Bay,"  mentions  and  carefully  de- 
scribes eight  distinct  species  of  violets,  seven  of  which  would 
appear  to  be  native  to  this  coast,  and  the  eighth — Viola 
odorata,  or  sweet  violet — being  an  "escape  from  gardens." 

The  blooming  season  for  violets  in  and  about  San  Fran- 
cisco is  very  long,  they  having  been  quite  plentiful  since 
the  middle  of  last  September,  and  will  continue  to  be  so 
until  the  middle  of  May.  Thus  for  eight  months  we  have 
some  of  the  members  of  this  large  family  coming  to  us  as 
welcome  visitors;  and  they  are  doubly  welcome  In  that 
they  come  at  the  time  when  many  of  their  more  showy 
sisters  are  taking  their  winter  nap. 

Though  the  poet  has  so  often  held  up  to  us  the  violet  as 
an  example  of  humbleness  and  modest  shyness,  in  the  fu- 
ture she  will  emerge  from  her  green  mantle  of  foliage  and 
challenge  the  public  gaze.  She  has  evidently  tired  of  her 
reputation,  and  in  place  of  hiding  herself  near  the  ground 
on  a  stalk  of  a  few  inches  will  wear  her  pretty  blooms  on  a 
stem  from  a  foot  to  a  foot  and  a  half  long.  Mr.  Carbone 
is  the  present  owner  of  it,  has  named  it  the  "  Tiburcio 
Parrot,"  and  promises  plants  in  abundance  by  another  year. 

We  come  now  to  Viola  tri  color,  or  pansy,  derived  from 
the  French  verb,  penser,  to  think.  The  innumerable  va- 
rieties of  pansies  are  all  hybrids  between  the  annual  species 
Viola  tri-color,  growing  wild  in  the  fields  of  England,  and 
the  perpetual  kinds    Viola  altaica  from  Tartary,  Viola 


grandiflora  from  Switzerland,  Viola  lutea  of  Great  Britain, 
Viola  Rothamagensis  of  France  and  Viola  pedata  (variety 
bi-coloi)  growing  in  America.  It  was  first  cultivated  and 
made  a  florist's  flower  by  Mary  Bennet  in  a  little  garden  in 
the  grounds  of  her  father,  the  EaM  of  Tankerville,  at  Wal- 
ton, upon  the  Thames,  England.  Assisted  by  the  gar- 
dener, Mr.  Richardson,  she  transplanted  the  heart's-ease 
from  the  fields  and  made  her  experiments  In  hybridizing  it 
with  common  violets.  The  result  is  the  pansy  of  to  day  in- 
great  contrast  with  the  little  Viola  pedata  and  Viola  tri- 
color, the  parents  so  common  in  woods  and  roadsides.  It 
should  be  grown  in  rich,  moist  loam  and  protected  from, 
the  mid  day  sun  and  from  winds.  It  is  propagated  in  En- 
gland by  cuttings,  but  does  better  in  the  United  States 
when  grown  from  seed,  as  plants  raised  from  cuttings  in 
this  country  often  suffer  from  the  red  spider.  A  number 
of  years  ago  a  fine  collection  of  double  pansies  originated 
in  this  country ;  but  failing  to  be  successfully  propagated 
from  cuttings,  were  ultimately  lost. 


Lessening  Demand  tor  Horses. 
The  following  Is  from  an  address  by  Hon.  F.  A.  Der~ 
thick,  Mantua,  O.,  before  the  students  of  the  School  of 
Agriculture  of  the  Ohio  State  University: 

The  breeding  of  horses  has  heretofore  been  a  profitable 
feature  of  agriculture,  and  its  demoralization  is  no  doubt  an 
important  contributor  to  the  depression  that  is  said  to  over- 
shadow the  vocation  of  the  farmer.  If  our  surplus  horses 
could  be  disposed  of,  as  in  former  times,  it  would  relieve 
the  stringency  felt  upon  most  farms,  in  two  ways:  First, 
by  the  money  received  for  the  horses,  and,  second,  by  the 
release  of  thousands  of  tons  of  hay  and  grain  now  held  tc 
feed  to  unprofitable  stock.  It  Is  impossible,  however,  to 
dispose  of  any  but  the  more  desirable  animals,  and  these  at 
prices  greatly  reduced. 

The  Great  Depression. — This  change  is  due  to  several 
causes,  among  which  can  be  numbered  the  general  depres- 
sion in  business  circles.  There  are,  however,  causes  that 
will  not  be  removed  by  a  return  of  business  prosperity. 
First,  the  quite  general  introduction  of  cable  and  electric 
cars  within  the  past  five  years.  Within  this  time  the  de- 
mand for  horses  for  the  street-car  service  has  practically 
ceased.  The  influence  of  this  alone  can  hardly  be  esti- 
mated. The  life  of  the  street-car  horse  was  exhaustive  and 
therefore  brief,  and  to  supply  bis  place  gave  a  streadiness 
to  the  horse  market.  The  change  in  the  motive  power  of 
street  cars  not  only  cut  off  the  demand,  but  the  thousands 
of  horses  already  in  use,  now  no  longer  needed,  have  found 
their  way  back  into  the  conntry  and  are  to-day  distributed 
upon  our  farms. 

Electricity. — Nor  Is  the  end  yet.  The  road  commission 
appointed  by  the  Governor  last  winter  to  investigate  the 
subject  of  improving  our  public  highways  is  quite  likely  to 
report  adversely  to  the  use  of  stone  and  gravel  in  the  con- 
struction of  free  turnpikes  on  the  more  important  roads. 
A  part  of  the  membership  of  this  board  Is  known  to  favor 
the  use  of  steel  rails.  The  plan  is,  that  Important  roads, 
shall  be  traversed  by  electric  cars,  which  will  not  only 
transport  passengers  at  frequent  intervals,  but,  also,  with 
night  trains  haul  produce  to  market.  It  would  be  folly  to 
predict  failure  for  this  plan,  for  already  suburban  trains 
are  run  between  adjoining  cities,  and  roads  are  in  process 
of  construction  in  many  parts  of  the  State.  There  seems 
to  be  no  limit  to  the  skill  and  inventive  genius  of  man,  and 
the  day  may  not  be  far  distant  when  the  services  of  horses 
may  be  dispensed  with  in  ordinary  country  travel.  It  is. 
Insisted  that  it  is  not  a  question  of  possibility,  but — "how 
soon"  we  shall  be  able  to  connect  our  individual  trolley 
with  the  public  electric  wire  and  bowl  across  the  country- 
independent  of  horses.  Who  shall  say  that  In  the  near 
future  the  young  man,  with  his  carriage  equipped  with 
a  storage  battery,  may  not  go  for  a  ride  with  his  best  girl. 
In  which  event  the  material  for  "  a  spark  "  would  be  an 
unfailing  accompaniment  ? 

Bicycles  and  Wings. — The  advent  of  the  bicycle  has  alsc 
contributed  to  the  general  slaughter  of  price  and  demand 
for  horses.  Large  numbers  of  men  and  women  who,  until 
recently,  kept  a  horse  each,  either  for  pleasure  or  business, 
have  purchased  a  wheel  and  disposed  of  the  horses.  Again, 
I  notice  that  on  the  1 8th  of  November  last,  the  first  canal 
boat  in  the  world  to  be  propelled  by  electricity  plowed  the 
waters  of  the  Erie  canal.  It  is  expected  that  at  an  expense 
of  50  cents  per  day  per  boat  for  electricity  furnished  by 
Niagara  Falls,  a  boat  will  be  sent  from  Buffalo  to  New 
York  in  much  less  time  than  at  present,  and  with  no  outlay 
for  driver,  hay,  oats  or  horseflesh.  It  would  not  be  so  bad 
if  this  were  all.  Did  you  notice  the  report  of  the  Inter- 
national meeting  of  scientists  held  at  Chicago  during  the 
World's  Fair,  and  that  they  discussed  in  all  seriousness  the 
question  of  a  flying  machine?  Ten  years  ago  this  body 
would  have  ridiculed  the  Idea,  but  to-day  these  learned  and 
dignified  men  declare,  in  all  seeming  sincerity,  that  the 
time  is  coming,  and  early  too,  when  men  will  fly  where  and 
when  they  please,  and  from  dizzy  heights  look  down  upon 
those  of  us  who  content  ourselves  with  the  snail-like  pace 
of  the  old-fashioned  horse.  You  will  admit  that  a  good 
part  of  this  review  recounts  facts  accomplished.  A  part, 
it  is  true,  is  speculation,  yet  who  dare  say  that  is  con- 
versant with  the  development  of  the  last  decade,  that  it  will 
not  be  realized  in  the  decade  to  come? 

Better  Horses.— At  all  events,  steam,  electricity,  the 
waves  and  the  wind  are  all  competing  for  the  honor  of 
ministering  to  the  wants  of  man,  and  I  have  been  saying 
all  this  to  establish  this  one  point,  namely:  The  majority  of 
farmers  must  make  a  change  in  the  number  and  character 
of  the  horses  bred  and  reared  upon  their  farms.  Fewer 
animals  and  better  quality  must  be  the  watchword  to  insure 
success.  There  are  thousands  of  idle  horses  in  Ohio  to- 
day that  will  not  sell  for  an  amount,  on  April  1st  next,  that 
will  balance  the  value  of  hay  and  grain  consumed  by  the:; 
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during  the  winter.  Speaking  In  general  terms,  I  believe 
the  time  is  past  and  gone  forever  when  an  Indifferent  horse 
of  any  age  or  condition  can  be  sold  for  a  price  In  excess  of 
the  cost  of  rearing.  It  Is  doubtful  if  a  horse  can  be 
brought  to  maturity,  or  four  years  old,  for  less  than  $100, 
and  I  believe  that  certainly  50  per  cent  of  the  sound  horses 
in  Ohio  can  be  bought  for  less  than  $100.  Where,  then,  is 
the  profit?  Some  one  has  lost  money.  Upon  the  other 
hand,  I  do  not  think  the  time  will  ever  come  when  the  busi- 
ness condition  of  the  country  is  normal  that  a  horse  of  fine 
form  and  great  powers  of  endurance,  or  an  animal  of  good 
form,  fine  style  and  action,  will  not  sell  for  a  price  that  will 
compare  favorably  in  profit  with  other  lines  of  agriculture. 
If,  then,  these  propositions  be  true,  it  follows  that  the  busi- 
ness of  breeding  horses  upon  the  farm  must  be  reduced  to 
that  same  system  which  has  become  necessary  in  every 
other  line  of  farming.  That  is  close  attention  to  details. 
We  should  use  not  only  thoroughbred  sires,  but  dams  pos- 
sessing individual  merit.  Harmonious  crosses,  one  that  will 
produce  a  colt  bred  for  a  specific  purpose. 


Khe  Veterinarian. 


Glanders  and  Farcy  and  How  to  Detect  Them. 

To  the  Editor:— Glanders  is  a  malignant  and  fatal 
disease  due  to  the  introduction  into  the  system  of  a  germ 
or  micro-organism  called  the  Bacillus  Mallei.  Glanders 
is  purely  a  contagious  and  not  an  infectious  disease.  It  is 
impossible  for  a  horse  to  contract  glanders  where  no  other 
case  exists,  and  when  a  horse  contracts  glanders  it  is  a 
positive  fact  that  he  has  come  in  contact  with  some  other 
horse  with  the  disease  or  where  one  has  been  kept,  or  the 
virus  had  been  carried  in  blankets,  harness,  halters  or  by 
some  other  means.  Perhaps  a  person's  clothes  had  car- 
ried the  virus. 

A  horse  may  be  afflicted  with  glanders  and  stabled  in  an 
adjoining  stable  to  a  number  of  healthy  horses,  and  unless 
those  healthy  horses  have  come  in  direct  contact  with  the 
glandered  horse  or  the  virus,  they  will  not  contract  the  dis- 
ease. It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  horses  suffering  from 
the  glanders  have  been  worked  for  months  side  by  side 
with  other  horses,  have  drank  out  of  the  same  troughs,  are 
fed  together  in  stalls  adjoining,  yet  the  glandered  horse's 
mate  did  not  contract  the  disease;  whereas  another  horse 
stabled  at  a  distance  from  the  diseased  horse  might  be  tied 
at  a  place  where  the  glandered  horse  was  tied  days  or  even 
months  previously,  and,  through  means  unexplained,  he 
will  immediately  contract  the  disease. 

Too  much  care  and  caution  cannot  be  taken  In  working 
about  or  handling  a  horse  that  even  has  a  suspicion  of  this 
disease,  for  hundreds  of  persons,  men,  women  and  even 
children,  have  sacrificed  their  lives  by  carelessness  in  being 
around  glandered  horses.  It  is  only  a  few  weeks  ago  that  a 
poor  expressman  named  Wm.  Beresford  of  this  city  bought 
a  good-looking  horse  cheap  from  a  sale  yard  in  this  city  at 
what  he  supposed  to  be  a  bargain.  At  the  time  of  buying 
he  called  the  stableman's  attention  to  a  slight  discharge 
from  one  nostril,  but  his  fears  were  very  soon  quieted  by 
the  horseman  telling  him  it  was  a  slight  cold  which  would 
pass  away  in  a  few  days  by  feeding  the  horse  warm  bran 
mashes. 

The  horse  had  a  good  appetite,  eye  bright,  hair  looked 
smooth  and  glossy  and  he  showed  good  spirits.  The  dis- 
charge from  the  nostril  was  the  only  sign  of  ill  health. 
The  expressman's  wife,  owing  to  recent  parturition,  was 
not  as  tugged  as  usual,  so  one  Sunday  he  borrowed  a 
buggy,  hitching  his  recent  purchase  to  it.  Husband,  wife 
and  a  child  took  a  drive  out  through  the  Golden  Gate  Park 
and  to  the  beach,  where  they  proceeded  to  enjoy  the  day. 
The  child,  In  romping  and  playing  about,  got  near  the 
horse,  and  the  mother  took  the  child  by  the  hand, 
but  as  she  stooped  to  take  the  child's  hand  the  horse  (as 
horses  will)  snorted  and  a  small  particle  of  the  virus  landed 
on  her  forehead.  Nine  days  after  the  mother  died*  a  most 
horrible  and  agonizing  death  in  the  French  hospital.  Dr. 
Dudley  Tait,  chief  surgeon  of  the  French  hospital,  to  be 
certain  that  he  had  made  no  mistake  in  his  diagnosis,  took 
the  virus  from  the  woman's  head,  and  made  a  very  careful 
microscopical  examination,  which  plainly  revealed  the 
bacilli  of  glanders.  He  then  made  cultures  of  the  bacilli 
on  potatoes  and  in  bouillon  and  the  characteristic  growth  of 
this  bacillus  could  be  plainly  seen.  He  afterwards  inocu- 
lated a  rabbit,  guinea  pig,  mouse  and  a  number  of  animals 
susceptible  to  this  disease,  and  in  every  instance  a  verifica- 
tion was  obtained.  The  poor  woman  died  of  that  most 
malignant  of  all  equine  diseases  —  glanders.  The 
day  after  his  wife  got  sick,  William  Beresford  brought  the 
horse  to  the  hospital,  where  he  was  immediately  con- 
demned and  shot,  and  upon  post  mortem  examination  the 
Inside  of  the  head  was  found  to  be  nearly  eaten  out  and  the 
lungs  were  in  a  like  condition. 

The  past  week,  in  San  Bernardino,  a  teamster  who  con- 
tracted the  disease  from  the  horse  he  was  driving  Is  now 
dying  a  horrible,  lingering  but  certain  death. 

GLANDERS  IS  EASILY  DETECTED. 

Symptoms  —  In  most  instances  the  disease  presents 
Itself  in  such  a  mild  form  that  the  general  health  is  scarcely 
affected.  There  will  be  a  discharge  from  one  or  both  nos- 
trils, generally  from  one  nostril  and  that  very  often  the  left 
one.  The  gland  under  the  jaw  Is  swollen  and  hard.  It 
may  be  small  or  large.  It  generally  Is  as  large  as  one-half 
of  an  egg,  but  in  some  instances  after  the  disease  sets  in  it 
may  grow  smaller,  or  vice  versa.  A  horse  may  be  left  at 
night  with  the  space  under  the  jaw  clear,  and  in  the  morn- 
ing have  a  hard  knot  or  tumor  under  the  jaw  which  is  both 
easily  seen  and  felt.  The  swelling  may  continue  for  several 
days  afterward,  slowly  disappear  and  then  reappear  as 
rapidly  as  before.  This  condition  may  exist  before  any 
discharge  issues  from  the  nose. 

The  discharge  of  glanders  is  such  that  It  can  never  be 


mistaken  for  any  other  disease.  It  is  oily  looking,  green 
in  color  and  very  sticky.  Bits  of  hay  and  chaff  may  be 
found  sticking  to  the  nostril.  These  appearances,  in  addi- 
tion to  a  weak  and  debilitated  condition  of  the  eye  on  the 
affected  side,  may  be  all  the  symptoms  present  in  a  chronic 
case  of  glanders. 

In  some  instances  the  discharge  alone  may  be  the  only 
symptom  present,  the  other  symptoms  not  being  constant. 
The  first  or  premonitory  sign  of  glanders  may  be  a  bloody 
discharge  from  the  nose,  which  will  be  followed  by  the 
characteristic  glandery  discharge,  viz.,  a  greenish,  oily, 
sticky  substance,  glazed  or  shiny  in  appearance  when  dry. 
The  most  positive  symptom  of  glanders  Is  seen  by  looking 
up  the  nostril,  when  a  small,  ragged  ulcer  or  many  ulcers 
will  be  noticed.  This  is  a  sure  and  certain  sign,  but  the 
discharge  may  be  present  a  long  time  before  the  ulcer  will 
be  seen  in  the  nostril.  Sometimes  it  is  so  high  up  that  it 
cannot  be  seen,  except  by  reflecting  the  rays  of  the  sun  up 
the  nostril  by  the  aid  of  a  looking  glass.  The  space  be- 
tween the  ulcers,  if  there  are  more  than  one,  is  filled  with 
small  pimples;  but  if  a  horse  has  the  discharge  from  the 
nostril,  and  an  enlargement  under  the  jaw,  and  upon  look- 
up the  nostril  an  ulcer  Is  seen,  it  is  pretty  safe  to  kill  the 
animal  and  fumigate  the  stable,  scald  the  harness  and 
other  things  used  about  the  horse,  tear  out  the  stall,  paint 
the  walls  with  creosote  and  afterward  whitewash  them.  If 
the  stable  is  a  small  one  it  is  best  to  make  a  bonfire  of  it. 
These  precautions  are  absolutely  necessary,  for  it  is  only  a 
question  of  time  before  other  horses  become  affected  with 
the  disease.  It  is  a  known  fact  that  a  stable  in  which  a 
glandered  horse  has  been  kept  is  just  as  dangerous,  and  a 
horse  will  contract  the  disease  from  such  a  stable  years 
afterward,  so  that  a  person  cannot  be  too  careful  in  not 
only  looking  out  for  his  own  horses,  but  also  those  of  his 
neighbors  as  well.  If  any  horses  are  seen  about  appar- 
ently In  fair  health  and  discharging  from  the  nostril,  it  is  to 
your  own  interest  to  report  the  same  to  your  county  super- 
visor or  health  board,  and  if  the  case  is  really  glanders, 
have  the  proper  authorities  kill  the  animals  and  quarantine 
the  other  horses  kept  in  the  same  stable  until  such  a  time 
as  it  can  be  ascertained  that  they  have  not  contracted  the 
disease. 

It  behooves  all  horsemen  and  horse-owners  to  do  all  in 
their  power  to  assist  the  authorities  in  stamping  out  this 
disease,  for  you  do  not  know  in  what  form  you  will  pay  for 
your  neglect.  Probably  your  own  life  or  that  of  some  one 
dear  to  you  may  be  sacrificed  by  such  a  simple  act  of  care- 
lessness as  not  reporting  a  glandered  animal,  or  even  a 
suspicious  case;  or,  if  you  do  not  suffer  in  this  way,  you 
may  be  out  of  pocket  by  the  loss  of  a  good  horse  contract- 
ing the  disease  by  drinking  at  the  same  trough  at  which  a 
glandered  horse  has  been  drinking.  Six  horses  were  killed 
in  this  city  the  past  week  and  two  more  are  reported  now, 
so  it  behooves  all  horse-owners  to  be  on  the  lookout  and  to 
report  all  cases  that  come  under  their  observation,  and  by 
this  means  aid  the  State  in  getting  rid  of  such  a  malignant, 
dangerous,  contagious  and  fatal  disease. 

Dr.  E.  J.  Creely,  D.  V.  S. 

No.  510  Golden  Gate  Ave.,  San  Francisco. 


[IIhe  Highway. 


An  Opinion  on  tho  Power  of  Supervisors. 

L.  L.  Chamberlain  has  addressed  to  the  supervisors  of 
Placer  county  the  following  opinion  as  to  their  powers  and 
duties  in  relation  to  the  care  and  maintenance  of  public 
highways  : 

The  solution  of  the  question  involves  the  proper  con- 
struction of  Sections  2741  to  2646  of  the  Political  Code, 
they  being  the  general  legislative  enactment  upon  the 
subject. 

There  has  been  several  radical  changes  in  the  provisions 
of  the  law,  and  as  the  intent  of  the  Legislature  is  to  be 
looked  at,  a  cursory  review  of  some  of  Its  changes  may  be 
of  importance  in  that  connection.  Under  Section  2641, 
each  member  of  the  board  is  made  ex-officio  road  com- 
missioner for  his  supervisor  district. 

Under  Section  2642,  as  it  existed  up  to  1893,  the  board 
had  the  power  of  appointment  of  road  overseer  or  road 
master  for  each  road  district,  to  be  under  the  direction  of 
the  road  commissioner  of  his  district.  The  powers  and 
duties  of  the  road  overseer  were  provided  for  in  Section 
2644.  The  system  was  full  of  abuses,  and  in  1891  the 
Legislature  abolished  the  office,  the  act  to  take  effect  Jan- 
uary 1,  1893.  In  the  act  abolishing  the  office  is  the  fol- 
lowing proviso,  "  provided  that  whenever  in  this  Code  the 
word  '  overseer' occurs  they  shall  betaken  and  construed 
so  as  to  read  road  commissioner." 

Section  2643  prescribes  the  duties  of  the  board  relative 
to  highways.  Subdivision  5  of  the  last  section,  up  to  1891, 
read  as  follows  :  "  They  must  by  proper  ordinance,  in  their 
discretion,  let  out  by  contract  the  construction,  maintenance 
and  improvements  of  the  highways  *  *  *  * 
when  the  amount  of  work  to  be  done  exceeds  two  hundred 
dollars." 

In  1 891  this  subdivision  was  changed  so  as  to  read  : 
"The  board  must,  at  the  first  regular  meeting  in  January, 
1893,  and  at  any  regular  meeting  thereafter,  advertise  for 
sealed  bids  for  keeping  in  order  and  repair  all  such  roads," 
etc. 

At  the  same  time  a  new  section,  2646,  was  enacted  pre- 
scribing the  procedure  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
the  sub-division  last  quoted. 

In  1893  the  Legislature  again  made  a  sweeping  change 
in  the  law.  Sub-division  5,  of  Section  2643,3s  last  quoted, 
was  entirely  stricken  out,  as  was  also  Section  2646,  and  in 
their  place  and  stead,  so  far  as  the  contract  system  is  con- 
cerned, an  entirely  new  method  was  adopted.  It  gives  the 
board  discretionary  power  to  advertise  for  bids  to  grade, 
turnpike,  gravel  or  sprinkle;  nothing  whatever  is  said  of 
care  or  maintenance. 

The  intent  and  meaning  of  the  Legislature  is  obvious; 


the  words  mean  just  what  they  say,  and  no  other  or  further 
power  is  given  than  is  necessarily  implied  in  the  terms 
used;  each  and  every  term  is  a  specific  act  or  transaction 
and  cannot  be  construed  to  mean  a  series  of  continuous  or 
recurring  acts,  except,  of  course,  the  term  "  sprinkle  "  has 
a  definite  meaning  of  Its  own. 

That  this  is  so  is  made  more  manifest  by  the  rest  of  the 
section.  It  provides  with  great  particularity  what  the 
advertisement  must  contain  :  "  It  shall  specify  the  road  or 
roads  upon  which  such  work  is  to  be  done,  the  kind,  char- 
acter and  extent  of  the  same,  so  as  to  plainly  indicate  to 
bidders  the  work  to  be  bid  for." 

It  provides,  further,  that  the  county  surveyor  may  be 
called  upon  "  to  survey  and  furnish  a  profile  of  the  pro- 
posed work,  showing  cuts,  fills  and  grades  as  fully  as  pos- 
sible, etc." 

Under  the  act  of  1891,  in  Section  2645,  the  road  com- 
missioner was  simply  made  to  take  the  place  of  the  road 
overseer  with  practically  the  same  duties. 

The  act  of  1893  is  practically  the  same,  leaving  out  of 
the  section  the  provision  requiring  quarterly  reports.  The 
compensation  of  the  road  commissioners  is  fixed  by  Sec- 
tion 2641.  ' 

In  fine,  it  is  clear  that  the  Legislative  intent,  by  its  latest 
enactments,  was  to  return  practically  to  the  system  in 
vogue  up  to  1891,  the  road  commissioner  taking  the  place 
of  road  overseer;  that  the  board  is  no  longer  allowed  to 
contract  for  the  care  and  maintenance  of  roads,  and  that 
whenever  any  specific  work  of  grading,  turnpiking,  grav- 
eling or  sprinkling  is  to  be  done  the  board  of  supervisors 
has  a  discretionary  power  to  let  the  work  to  the  lowest 
bidder. 


Dl]he  Irrigationist. 


Windmill  and  Horse  Power  Irrigation  in  Kansas. 

They  seem  to  be  making  good  progress  with  this  style  of 
land-wetting  in  the  arid  region  of  Kansas.  In  a  report  of 
a  meeting  In  the  interests  of  irrigation  held  in  that  State  we 
find  the  tollowing  : 

E.  R.  Moses,  president  of  the  Interstate  Irrigation  Asso- 
ciation, read  a  paper  on  irrigation.  He  referred  to  the  fact 
that  the  English  Government  has  spent  $50,000,000  In  irri- 
gation works  in  India  since  taking  control  of  that  country. 
We  do  not  expect  the  general  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  dig  us  canals  and  build  reservoirs,  but  we  do 
want  It  to  make  experiments  to  show  what  can  be  done. 
Kansas  will  then  make  appropriations  to  reclaim  the  wide 
range  of  arid  land  within  her  borders.  When  it  is  once 
shown  that  Irrigation  in  the  arid  regions  is  practicable,  and 
will  give  a  good  return  for  the  labor  expended,  there  will 
be  no  lack  of  capital.  Capitalists  have  invested  over  $60,  • 
000,000  in  irrigation  works  in  southern  California  alone. 
But  farmers  should  try  to  do  all  they  can  themselves,  and 
not  depend  on  the  capitalists.  This  can  be  done  by  co- 
operation. 

If  every  farmer  in  the  country  could  irrigate  from  three 
to  five  acres  of  land,  they  would  be  sure  of  a  living,  and 
then  they  could  make  their  profits  in  the  years  when  they 
had  an  abundance  of  rain. 

Mr.  I.  L.  Diesam  read  a  paper  on  irrigation  from  wells 
with  wind  power.  He  gave  his  own  experience.  His 
well  is  13  feet  deep  and  the  water  has  to  be  lilted  eight 
feet.  If  he  were  going  to  do  it  again,  he  would  sink  down 
points  and  thus  save  $100  on  the  cost  of  his  well.  He 
now  raises  his  water  by  wind  power,  and  is  able  to  pump 
4400  barrels  every  24  hours.  One  must  have  a  reservoir 
into  which  to  pump  the  water,  for  if  he  sends  it  out  as  he 
pumps  it,  the  amount  of  water  will  not  be  sufficient  to' 
thoroughly  wet  the  ground  to  be  covered  or  to  do  it  quick 
enough.  He  has  two  reservoirs,  one  160x150  feet  and  the 
other  80x150  feet,  and  with  these  he  is  able  to  irrigate  20 
acres.  These  reservoirs  can  be  built  at  very  little  expense. 
Wind  power  does  not  cost  him  more  than  $1  per  month. 
He  has  his  reservoirs  stocked  with  fish,  and  his  family  has 
had  from  them  all  the  fish  they  could  eat  for  years.  In 
the  winter  he  utilizes  them  as  ice  ponds,  and  puts  up 
enough  ice  to  last  all  summer.  Clear  water  is  better  for 
irrigating  vines  and  young  plants  than  river  water  with 
sand.  With  irrigation  farms  will  be  more  numerous  but 
smaller. 

Q. — What  is  your  farm  ? 

A. — My  farm  is  what  they  call  bottom  land. 

Pro/.  Hay — I  wanted  to  ask  that  question  because  of  a 
word  or  two  that  I  have  heard  said  to  day.  It  was  to  the 
effect  that  if  a  man  was  by  a  creek,  he  could  irrigate  his 
land,  but  if  away  from  water  it  was  useless  for  him  to  try, 
for  he  could  not  irrigate  enough  to  amount  to  anything. 
But  the  Western  man  does  not  try  to  irrigate  bis  whole 
farm  if  he  has  a  quarter  section.  He  is  content  to  irrigate 
40  acres  of  it,  and  if  he  cannot  irrigate  more  than  five 
acres,  he  can  make  a  living  on  that  five  acres.  Then  hav- 
ing a  living,  he  can  take  his  chances  on  the  crops  on  the 
rest  of  his  farm.  The  method  of  getting  irrigation  on  the 
land  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  expensive.  The  gentleman 
from  Cheyenne  county  is  from  a  region  that  we  generally 
think  of  as  the  most  arid  in  the  State.  There  are  many 
valleys  there  that  have  no  water  in  them  for  most  of  the 
year.  One  farm  that  I  know  of  raised  water  by  horse 
power,  and  raised  It  12  or  15  feet,  in  sufficient  quantities  to 
irrigate  about  three  acres.  They  got  nearly  $600  from  that 
three  acres  that  year.  The  whole  farm  comprised  160 
acres,  but,  with  the  exception  of  the  three  acres  under  irri- 
gation, the  farm  yielded  almost  nothing  on  account  of  the 
drouth. 

Mr.  Churchill — I  am  a  believer  in  Irrigation.  I  have 
three  reservoirs,  and  they  are  filled  with  fish.  I  believe 
that  every  man  in  Kansas  that  has  a  windmill  can  raise  his 
j»n  fish.  I  also  think  that  the  alfalfa  root  is  a  good  thing 
with  which  to  tap  the  underflow.  I  prepared  ten  acres  of 
land  by  harrowing  it.    I  then  got  20  pounds  of  alfalfa 
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seed,  and  Id  two  years  I  had  made  my  connection  of  the 
alfalfa  with  the  underflow. 

Q. — Do  you  cement  those  reservoirs  ? 

Mr.  Campbell — It  is  necessary  to  cement  them,  or  else 
tramp  down  the  mud  so  it  will  be  solid. 

Q. — What  kind  of  crops  do  you  raise  ? 

A. — I  raise  almost  everything  except  small  potatoes  and 
alfalfa.  I  raise  cabbages,  corn,  oats,  wheat  and  garden 
truck.    Then  I  have  an  orchard  of  all  kinds  of  fruit. 


fliETEOr^OkOGSeAb. 


The  Production  of  Artificial  Rain. 


By  B.  S.  Pague,  Forecast  Official  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau,  Office, 
San  Francisco. 

In  arid  or  semi-arid  regions  the  subject  of  rainfall  in  con- 
nection with  crop  production  is  a  most  important  one.  The 
question  of  what  is  the  least  amount  of  rain  that  is  neces- 
sary to  produce  crops  has  been  frequently  argued,  but  this 
one  fact  can  be  relied  upon:  Good  crops  on  other  than 
adobe  soil  can  be  raised  with  ten  inches  of  rainfall,  if  the 
rainfall  is  properly  distributed  and  the  temperature  condi- 
tions favorable.  With  unfavorable  temperature  conditions 
at  the  time  the  stem  of  the  product  is  full  of  sap,  40  inches 
of  annual  rainfall  will  not  assure  good  crops.  In  California 
the  autumn  rains  begin  in  October,  and  by  December  1st 
the  soil  in  all  parts  of  the  State  is  in  condition  to  plow  and 
seed.  The  rains  of  December,  January  and  February  are 
usually  sufficient,  even  in  the  phenomenal  dry  years,  to 
cause  the  seed  to  sprout  and  the  grain  to  grow.  Statistics 
bear  out  the  assertion  that  it  is  upon  the  rainfall  of  March, 
April  and  May  that  the  crops  of  California  depend.  The 
largest  crop  ever  produced  in  the  State  was  in  1880,  when 
in  April  the  rainfall  was  the  heaviest  on  record.  The  years 
of  great  drouth  in  California  and  consequent  short  crops 
were  in  1851,  1864  and  1877.  As  the  State  is  developed 
the  necessity  for  irrigation  is  more  apparent,  and  more  irri- 
gation is  practiced  year  by  year,  so  that  the  same  percent- 
age of  deficiency  in  the  total  product  will  not  prevail  that 
did  prevail  in  former  years  of  deficient  rainfall.  The 
following  statement  shows  how  the  rainfall  this  season 
compares  with  the  average: 
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In  the  season  of  1876-77  the  total  rainfall  at  Los  Angeles 
amounted  to  5.28  inches,  at  San  Francisco  to  10.00  inches 
and  at  Sacramento  8.96  inches.  In  1863-64  the  total  at 
San  Francisco  amounted  to  10.08  inches,  at  Sacramento 
7.87  inches,  while  (or  the  least  seasonal  rainfall  on  record, 
in  1850-51,  at  San  Francisco  7.40  inches  and  at  Sacra- 
mento 471  inches  fell.  In  a  period  of  45  years  there  have 
been  three  seasons  of  drouth  in  California,  and  in  addition 
several  years  of  markedly  deficient  rainfall  when  vegetation 
suffered  and  crops  were  short  for  lack  of  rainfall.  These 
facts  are  mentioned  to  show  that  artificial  means  are  neces- 
sary to  always  insure  sufficient  moisture  for  good  crops, 
though  in  favorable  years — favorable  inasmuch  that  the 
rain  has  been  well  distributed — artificial  means  need  not  be 
resorted  to,  to  produce  good  crops. 

A  popular  fallacy  exists  that  after  all  great  battles  heavy 
rain  fell  and  that  the  rainfall  was  due  to  cannonading. 
This  fallacy  took  such  a  strong  hold  of  some  that  Congress 
was  induced  to  make  an  appropriation  to  determine 
whether  rain  could  be  produced  by  the  use  of  explosives. 
The  experiments  were  conducted  in  1891  in  Texas,  under 
the  charge  of  the  Forestry  Division  of  the  Agricultural  De- 
partment. The  official  report  on  the  subject,  made  by  the 
meteorologist  who  accompanied  the  expedition,  contained 
the  following:  "  These  experiments  have  not  afforded  any 
scientific  standing  to  the  theory  that  rain  storms  can  be 
produced  by  concussion." 

When  the  expedition  reached  Midland,  Texas,  some  ex- 
periments were  made  to  test  the  material  composing  the 
rackarock.  No  results  were  expected  from  the  tests,  but 
the  following  afternoon  considerable  rain  fell.  An  employe 
of  the  expedition  took  upon  himself  the  sending  of  the  fol- 
lowing message:  "  Fired  some  explosive  yesterday  after- 
noon; raining  hard  to-day."  This  first  telegraphic  report 
was  followed  by  others.  As  the  actual  operation  and  result 
have  become  known,  the  attitude  of  the  newspapers  became 
changed  from  unsuspecting  and  ready  acceptance  to  satire 
and  ridicule.  Where  millions  saw  the  dispatches,  only 
hundreds  have  read  a  detailed  account  of  the  exact  facts, 
and  a  vast  number  of  people  still  believe  that  the  experi- 
ments were  in  some  degree  successful,  and  that  concussion, 
when  made  for  the  purpose,  will  produce  rain.  So  errors 
which  will  require  years  of  teaching  to  eradicate  have  been 
sown  broadcast  in  a  single  summer,  and  the  rain-making 
myth  is  added  to  the  numerous  errors  about  the  weather 
which  already  prevail. 

Charlatans,  sharpers  and  fakers  have  not  been  slow  to 
seize  the  opportunity  thus  afforded.  Artificial  rain  com- 
panies have  sprung  up  and  are  yet  engaged  In  defrauding 
the  farmers  of  this  and  other  States  by  contracting  to  pro- 
duce rain  and  by  selling  "rights"  to  use  their  various 
methods. 

Rain-makers  are  now  at  work  in  this  State,  especially  in 
those  sections  where  the  deficient  rainfall  is  most  notice- 
able in  its  effect  on  crops.  Mr.  Edgar  B.  Davison  of  Bal- 
lard, Santa  Barbara  county,  writes  this  office  under  date  of 
April  5,  1894:    "  Would  yon  kindly  inform  me  as  to  the 


possibilities  of  causing  rain  by  artificial  means.  We  all 
know  that  during  the  Harrison  administration  experiments 
were  made  on  the  production  of  rain,  but  the  newspaper 
reports  were  so  conflicting  as  to  be  entirely  unsatisfactory. 
Were  these  experiments  as  complete  failures  as  some  au- 
thorities would  have  us  think  ?  We  have  the  prospect  of  a 
dry  season  staring  us  in  the  face,  and  there  is  some  talk  of 
'rain  experiments.'  Will  yon  kindly  give  me  your  opinion 
on  the  matter." 

This  is  in  answer  to  Mr.  Davison's  letter:  For  example, 
suppose  you  take  a  cubic  mile  of  air,  upon  which  operations 
were  made  in  Texas  on  the  night  of  Friday,  November  25, 
1892.  The  record  shows  the  temperature  of  the  air  as  72°; 
the  dew  point  as  31°.  To  cool  down  a  cubic  mile  of  that 
air  to  the  dew  point  wonld  require  the  abstraction  of  as 
much  heat  as  would  raise  88,000  tons  of  water  from  the 
freezing  point  to  the  boiling  point.  To  cool  it  down  an- 
other 1 1°  wonld  require  as  much  more  heat  to  be  abstracted. 
The  amount  of  water  set  free  would  be  20,000  tons,  which 
spread  over  a  square  mile  would  give  about  1.4  pounds  per 
square  foot,  or  0.27  of  an  inch  of  rainfall.  The  amount  of 
latent  heat  set  free  by  the  condensation  of  that  amount  of 
water  would  raise  100,000  tons  of  water  from  the  freezing 
point  to  the  boiling  point,  and  it  would  be  necessary  to  ab- 
stract this  heat  in  order  that  the  rain-making  might  go  on. 
The  foregoing  is  on  the  presumption  that  the  cubic  mile  of 
air  be  kept  constant;  if  the  air  operated  on  is  constantly 
changing,  the  task  becomes  one  of  infinitely  greater  diffi- 
culty. 

Two  causes  of  artificial  rain  have  been  suggested — explo- 
sion and  fire.  The  belief  that  battles  occasion  rain  is  older 
than  the  invention  of  gunpowder,  for  Plutarch,  in  a  sen- 
tence often  quoted,  says:  "  It  is  a  matter  of  current  ob- 
servation that  extraordinary  rains  pretty  generally  fall  after 
great  battles."  And  he  explains  this  by  supposing  that 
some  divine  power  in  this  way  cleanses  the  earth  or  that  the 
vapor  from  the  blood  steams  forth  and  makes  moisture  fall. 
If  from  a  great  heat  a  large  body  of  air  is  made  to  ascend 
in  a  column,  a  large  cloud  will  be  generated  and  that  cloud 
will  contain  In  itself  a  self-sustaining  power  which  may 
move  from  the  place  over  which  it  has  formed  and  cause 
the  air  over  which  it  passes  to  rise  up  into  it  and  thus  form 
cloud  and  rain,  until  the  rain  may  become  more  general. 
This  is  in  theory,  but  the  records  of  great  fires  do  not  show 
that  rain  has  been  caused  by  them  Relative  to  explosions 
or  concussions,  it  appears  probable  that  on  the  southeast 
quadrant  of  a  storm,  the  region  of  greatest  moisture,  if  no 
rain  should  fall,  though  it  threatened,  that  great  concus- 
sions to  cause  a  disturbance  of  the  water  particles  held  in 
suspension  would  produce  rainfall.  The  Texas  experiments 
were  made  without  attempting  to  prodnce  rain  when  the 
conditions  were  iavorable  for  rain;  but,  under  any  and  all 
conditions,  the  attempt  was  made,  with  the  result  a  prac- 
tical failure,  though  in  a  few  instances  a  few  drops  of  rain 
fell. 

It  may  be  stated  in  conclusion  that,  admitting  that  ex- 
plosives and  fires  have  in  some  few  cases  determined  rain- 
fall, they  can  only  do  so  when  moistnre  is  present  in  suffi- 
cient quantity  in  the  air,  and  when  the  other  conditions, 
such  as  temperature  and  wind,  are  favorable.  In  other 
words,  when  the  conditions  are  favorable  for  rain  ex- 
plosives and  fires  may  precipitate  rain,  but  when  the  air  is 
too  dry  no  artificial  means  can  cause  rain  to  fall.  Legiti- 
mate scientific  investigation  for  the  production  of  rain 
should  be  encouraged,  but  the  experiments  should  first  be 
carried  on  in  the  physical  laboratory  before  attempting 
them  upon  nature's  great  physical  laboratory.  Those 
people  who  do  not  desire  to  be  duped  will  do  well  not  to 
contract  or  subscribe  to  any  rain-making  agents  for  the 
production  of  rain.  Money  invested  in  developing  irri- 
gating canals  will  prove  to  be  of  far  greater  value  and 
yield  ten  thousand  fold  more  returns. 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  April  11,  1894. 


©HE  UlEbB. 


Don't  Grow  Too  Many  Hops. 

A  hop  grower  who  evidently  has  wide  acquaintance  with 
hop  growing  In  California  and  in  other  parts  of  this  coast 
gives  the  Portland  Farmer  an  article  arguing  against  in- 
creasing the  hop  acreage.  The  points  made  will  be  con- 
sidered with  interest  both  by  those  new  in  the  business  and 
those  contemplating  entry  to  it.  For  this  reason  we  re- 
produce leading  portions  as  follows: 

I  noticed  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  a  paragraph  in 
your  last  issue  as  follows: 

The  largest  hop-grower  in  the  world  last  year  claimed  that  it  cost 
him  nine  cents  per  pound  to  produce  bis  crop  of  hops — 4200  bales. 
He  should  come  to  the  Northwest,  where  he  can  reduce  cost  of  produc- 
tion by  increased  yield. 

The  last  sentence  should  be  put  in  "  italics,"  as  it  is 
principally  that  to  which  I  wish  to  submit  an  answer. 
Speaking  of  the  "  largest  hop-grower,"  and  mentioning  the 
cost  of  production  in  "  cents,"  I  suppose  you  mean  the 
largest  grower  in  the  United  States,  and  that  Is,  to  my 
knowledge,  Dr.  D.  P.  Durst  at  Wheatland,  Yuba  county, 
Cal.,  as  far  as  quality  is  concerned.  In  1892  that  gentle- 
man raised,  of  not  quite  240  acres,  over  3300  bales  of  hops, 
averaging  on  such  large  area  fully  2300  pounds  net  per 
acre.  This  yard  is  all  trellised  (wire  yard),  and  when  I 
visited  that  immense  yard  In  early  March,  1893,  more  acre- 
age was  being  put  in;  and,  although  I  have  not  heard 
about  his  last  crop,  I  should  not  be  surprised  but  that  the 
figure  you  mention  comes  pretty  near  to  the  yield  of  Dr. 
Durst's  yard. 

But  why  do  you,  or  whoever  wrote  the  paragraph  quoted 
above,  advise  that  grower — whoever  he  may  be — to  come 
to  the  Northwest,  "  where  he  can  reduce  cost  of  production 
by  increased  yield  ? "  True  enough,  I  know,  to  my  own 
knowledge,  that  for  a  number  of  years  a  small  grower  on 
Willamette  bottom  land  in  Clackamas  county  has  raised  on 


a  five-acre  patch,  every  year  except  the  last  three,  about 
3000  pounds  per  acre.  But  where  Is  tbe  land  or  existing 
hop  yard  of  say  nearly  half  a  section,  here  in  the  North- 
west, which  has  raised,  or  will  raise,  an  average  all  through 
of  2300  pounds  per  acre  of  a  choice  quality  of  hops  (not 
so-called  "swamp  hops")?  As  to  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion, on  such  a  large  yard,  nine  cents  may  be  quite 
correct. 

Hop  raising  on  the  Pacific  coast  Is,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, a  new  industry,  for  what  do  a  half  score  or  even  a  score 
of  years  count  in  the  ages  of  agriculture  ?  A  closer  atten- 
tion has  been  called  to  this  industry  the  last  few  years  be- 
cause the  ordinary  farmers  have  scarcely  made  a  living 
raising  grain,  vegetables,  wool,  etc.,  on  account  of  the  low 
prices  prevailing  for  these  products.  With  envy  the  raisers 
of  these  products  have  looked  on  those  who  raised  hops, 
and  who  have  thus  realized  a  little  ready  money;  and  now 
all  of  them,  it  seems  to  me,  want  to  go  into  the  hop  busi- 
ness. There  is  no  doubt  whatsoever  in  my  mind  that  al- 
ready, this  spring,  Oregon's  acreage  in  hops  will  be  at  least 
doubled,  and  so  will  be  Washington's.  The  Californlans 
are,  however,  wiser.  They  have  been  there  before 
and  know  what  overproduction  means.  In  the  years  1891, 
1892  and  1893  the  hop-raisers  were  fortunate  enough  to 
realize  a  good  deal  over  10  cents  a  pound;  but  how  will  It 
be  when  prices  get  down  below  10  cents,  as  we  have  had  it 
several  times  before,  when  scarcely  four  or  five  cents  can 
I  be  had  ?  It  will  simply  pay  the  price  of  picking.  Or  what 
will  be  the  condition  of  hops  when  they  cannot  be  sold  at 
all?  It  is  my  honest  belief  that  such  time  will  surely 
come. 

You  may,  perhaps,  think  that  while  I  am  a  hop-raiser  I 
have  a  personal  object  in  view  in  trying  to  keep  others  out 
of  the  industry  (for  hop-raising  is  an  industry  if  properly 
carried  on,  and  not  a  common  farm  work,  as  many  think). 
But  such  Is  not  the  case.  I  am  also  a  hop-buyer,  prin- 
cipally for  England,  and  in  the  interest  of  this,  my  prin- 
cipal business,  I  would  like  to  see  plenty  of  hops  grown — 
the  more  the  better — for  then  the  time  would  come  when  I 
could  buy  them  for  $1  a  bale.  Do  not  think  this  a  wild 
statement,  for  I  have  done  this  very  thing  in  California 
within  ten  years.  This  whole  matter  of  hop-raising,  to  any 
thinking  man,  is  a  plain  question. 

The  use  of  hops  is  limited  to  that  of  beer-brewing,  the 
amount  used  for  medicinal  and  domestic  purposes  cutting 
no  figure  at  all  in  the  disposition  of  the  crop  of  the  world. 
The  other  farm  crops,  snch  as  cereals,  fruits  and  vegetables, 
can  all  be  turned  to  other  uses.  The  markets  of  the  world 
are  open  to  them  and  they  are  susceptible  of  being  used  in 
more  than  one  channel,  but  hops  are  of  no  use  after  the 
brewers  have  secured  as  many  as  they  want,  one  pound  to 
a  barrel  being  sufficient  for  their  needs. 

I  have  been  asked  a  thonsand  times  what  it  costs  to  raise 
hops.  I  answer  now,  no  one  knows.  According  to  my 
idea  and  experience  hop-raising  is,  as  I  have  said  before, 
an  industry,  and  is  more  nearly  allied  to  a  manufacturing 
operation  than  to  ordinary  farming.  A  hop-raiser's  plant  is 
never  finished.  I  do  not  know  of  a  single  hop-raiser,  and 
my  experience  is  based  upon  an  experience  of  32  years'  ac- 
tive business  in  hop-raising  on  the  Pacific  coast  and  a  wide 
acquaintance  with  the  principal  hop-growers  throughout 
this  whole  section,  who  has  up  to  the  present  time  grown 
rich  in  the  hop  business  alone  and  who  can  truly  say,  "  I 
have  now  everything  quite  complete  and  I  can  retire  and 
leave  my  well-completed  plant  to  my  children." 

To  return  to  the  question  of  cost.  In  order  to  arrive  at 
the  expense  of  production  I  have  asked  some  of  the  more 
intelligent  growers  in  every  district  in  Oregon,  Washington 
and  California  how  much  it  costs  to  produce  hops,  and  in 
every  case  I  have  received  a  different  answer.  Very  few 
keep  an  accurate  set  of  books  and  they  are  therefore  un- 
able to  answer  tbe  question  accurately.  One  of  the  most 
successful  growers  of  hops  in  Sonoma  county,  California, 
(which  district  raises  the  finest  hops  on  the  coast,  the  next 
being  those  of  northern  Marion  county,  Oregon,  the  so- 
called  Butteville  district),  places  the  cost  of  producing  hops 
at  r  3  'i  cents  a  pound.  It  is  fair  to  say  that  fuel,  poles, 
labor,  etc., .are  a  little  higher  there  than  here  in  the  North- 
west. The  lowest  estimate  I  received  from  growers  In  the 
Sacramento  valley  was  9  cents  a  pound.  The  manager  of 
one  of  the  largest  northwestern  Washington  yards  told  me 
that  their  crop  cost  them  about  12  cents  a  pound.  I  have 
been  told  by  an  intelligent  Chinaman,  who  leases  a  yard  in 
this  State  at  a  nominal  ground  rent,  that  his  hops  cost  8 
cents  a  pound.  But  when  white  farmers  assure  me  that 
they  can  raise  hops  at  8  cents  a  pound  I  am  led  to  the  con- 
clusion that  they  are  simply  mistaken  in  their  calculations; 
they  do  not  figure  in  the  cost  of  production  anything  for 
their  own  work,  nor  that  of  their  families,  nor  interest  on 
the  investment,  nor  deterioration  of  their  land.  I  say  that 
no  man  dependent  on  hired  help  and  figuring  everything, 
including  the  wearing  out  and  replacing  of  buildings,  im- 
plements, etc.,  can  raise  and  place  upon  the  market  hops  in 
bale  under  10  cents  a  pound.  Anything  over  this  may  be 
figured  as  profit,  but  such  profit  usually  goes  back  into  the 
land  in  the  shape  of  new  Improvements  and  necessary  re- 
pairs and  betterment  of  the  yard.  Now,  what  will  these 
men  be  if  hops  go  down  to  6  cents  a  pound  ?  It  may  be 
that  you  think  I  am  looking  at  matters  only  on  the  dark 
side;  but  let  us  go  into  figures,  for  it  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  figures  do  not  He.  My  experience,  however,  has  been 
that,  while  figures  may  not  lie  in  actual  statistics,  the  care- 
ful business  man  does  not  base  his  transactions  always 
upon  statistics  only.  If  he  does  so  he  is  apt  to  get  fooled 
nine  times  out  of  ten.  For  instance,  take  this  as  regards 
the  price  of  hops.  We  have  been  told  all  along  that  Ger- 
many's crop  was  a  failure;  that  England's  crop  was  short 
and  of  poor  quality;  that  New  York  State's  crop  was  short 
and  also  of  poor  quality,  and  yet,  in  the  face  of  all  that,  the 
prices  ever  since  hop  harvest  have  been  4  cents  a  pound 
lower  than  those  of  last  year.  The  market  is  exceedingly 
dull  now,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  only  one  eleventh 
part  of  the  crop  of  1893  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  coast 
growers  on  the  31st  of  December,  a  little  more  than  three 
months  lince  the  crop  harvest. 
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DO  NOT  GIVE  YOUR  ORDER  UNTIL  YOU  EXAMINE  THE 


IF  YOU  SEE  IT  YOU  WILL  WANT  IT. 


THIS  OSBORNE  ALL  STEEL  RAKE  is  without  a  competitor. 
THE  RAKE  is  built  entirely  of  STEEL,  the  only  wood  being  the  shafts. 
THE  DUMP  is  made  by  Reversible  Steel  Rods— doing  away  with  all  pawls  aid  springs. 
THE  WHEELS  ARE  INTERCHANGEABLE  and  are  the  only  perfect  rake  wheels  ever  built. 
THE  TEETH  are  all  duplicates  of  each  other— no  rights  or  lefts— and  are  made  from  finest  kind  of  oil- 
tempered  steel. 

THE  GATHERING  TEETH  next  to  the  wheels  prevent  the  hay  from  sliding  out  at  the  ends  and 
twisting  in  the  wheels. 

THE  COMBINATION  POLE  AND  SHAFTS  arranged  so  that  stubs  and  cross  bars  are  not  needed. 

In  dry  c'imates  like  California  this  rake  will  outwear  two  wood  frame  rakes  of  the  ordinary  kind. 
IF  YOU  COULD  SEE  THIS  TOOL  YOU  WOULD  NEVER  BUY  ANY  OTHER  KIND. 
THE  NEW  OSBORNE  ALL  STEEL  HARVESTER  AND  BINDER  is  the  moA  complete  and 

easily  handled  of  any  binder  built. 
OSBORNE  BINDER  TWINE,  GU ARAN  I EED  650  FEET  TO  THE  POUND. 

We  manufacture  all  these  goods  and  furnish  all  buyers  with  a  printed  guarantee. 
OVER  100,000  OSBORNE  MACHINES  BUILT  AND  SOLD  IN  1893.    IF  ALL  WERE  PUT  IN 

LINE  THEY  WOULD  REACH  FROM  THE  ATLANTIC  TO  THE  PACIFIC  OCEANS 

AND  BACK  AGAIN. 

Complete  stock  of  extras  carried  at  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles.    Correspondence  solicited  from 

Dealers  and  Farmers  who  want  a  good  thing. 
Write  for  catalogue  and  prices  to 

H.  0.  HAINES,  339  North  Los  Angeles  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Or  D.  M.  OSBORNE  &  CO.,  27  Main  St.,  San  Francisco. 


SOLD  ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST  IN  1861  AND  EVERY  YEAR  SINCE  IN  GREATER 
NUMBERS  THAN  ALL  OTHER  MOWERS  COMBINED. 


BAKER  &  HAMILTON,  San  Francisco,  Sacramento  and  Los  Angeles 

SOLE  AGENTS  FOR  CALIFORNIA,  NEVADA  AND  ARIZ  jN  A . 


NO  OTHER  MOWER  CALLED  A  BUCKEYE  WAS  OFFERED  FOR  SALE  IN  CALI 
FORNIA  UNTIL  NEARLY  A  QUARTER  OF  A  CENTURY  LATER ! ! 

BB  SURE  AND  GET  THE  BUCKEYE  BUILT  BY  ADRIANCE,  PLATT  &  CO.,  POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y.,  wtich 
created  and  sustains  the  Buckeye  Reputat'oD  as  much  In  advance  ot  all  other  mowers  as  ever. 


ORDER  THE  GENUINE  ADRIANCE  BUCKEYE  FROM  US  OR  OUR  AUTH0RIZ6D  AGENTS. 

m~  BAKER  &  HAMILTO N mml 


Suppose  you  could  save  one-half  the  work 
that  you  are  now  doing,  wouldn't  you  jump  at 
the  chance?  You  can  learn  how  others  are  doing 
this,  by  reading  the  PLANET  JR.  Book  for  1894.  It 
describes  in  detail  20  of  the  greatest  labor  saving 
farm  implements  ever  invented.  It  shows  you  how 
to  turn  the  latest  productions  of  science  to  your 
own  account.  It  is  a  book  that  every  progressive 
farmer  should  read  and  consider.  We  send  it  to 
any  one,  anywhere,  free  for  the  asking. 
S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  1 107  Market  St.,  Philada. 


POR  TOWN  WATEI1  WORKS. 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes. 

NO.    180  BBALK   STREET,  SAN   FBANOISOO,  OAL. 
Iron  cut,  punched  and  formed,  for  making  pipe  on  ground  where  required.  All  kinds  of  Tools  supplied  fo» 
making  Pipe.     Estimates  given  when  required.     Are  prepared  for  coating  all 
sizes  of  Pipes  with  a  composition  of  Coal  Tar  and  Agphaltum. 


CALIFORNIA  WAGON  &  CARRIAGE  CO. 

36 J  to  444  FREMONT  STREET  SAH  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


No.  31.—  I  im  li  aleel  axle,  leather  trimmed.   Price  860. 

HARNESS  $7.  BUGGIES  $75.  SURREYS  SI 30 


No  12».-  Price  865.  No.  600.-IJ  axle,  I |  wheel.    Price  865.  No.  XI. -Price  8100. 


WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE 


GOODS  SHIPPED  EVERYWHERE 


No.  I  .    1-Inch  axle.   Price  819.  No.  l»a.-l. Inch  axle.   Price  823. 

CALIFORNIA  WAGON&CARRIAGE  CO. 

36&to44&  FREMONT  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


WALTER  A.  WOOD 

MOWERS 

Do  the  best  work  possible  with  any  mower. 
They  give  satisfaction  always.  They  are  the 
best.    This  is  a  fact. 

SPEED. 
STRENGTH. 
PERFECTION. 
EASY  DRAFT. 
GREAT  DURABILITY. 


W.A.WOOD  RAKES. 

improved  coil  teeth, 
self  dump, 
high  lift. 

Great  Capacity, 
steel  wheels, 
steel  axles. 


Machines  and  parts 
on  hand  at  all  princi- 
pal points. 

ADDRESS 

WALTER  A.WOOD  HARVESTER  CO. 

290  E.  WATER  ST.,  PORTLAND,  OR. 
33  &  35  MAIN  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


, BENNETT  STUMP  PULLER— 9  Sizes 
Horse  and  Hand  Power. 

"•rices  $25  to  $150. 
Tnree  Days'  Trial.  Cat. 
I&  1000  rcc.  free.   H.  L. 
'Bennett,  Westerville.  0. 


uZst Q !  WELL  MACHINERY'S 

All  kinds  of  tooln.  Fori  u  no  for  the  driller  by  lining*  our 
Adamantine  pTOOBMi  can  takoncoro.  Perfected  Econom- 
ic! Artetrian  PDmpfng  Rln  to  work  by  Rtcam.  Air,  etc. 
Let  help  tou.  I  III  AMI  KM  AN  WELLWOBKS, 
Aurora,   111.;    Chlraco.  IU.i    DallsM,  Tci. 
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The  Rose  and  the  Gardener. 


The  Rose  in  the  garden  slipped  her  bud 
And  she  laughed  in  the  pride  of  her  youthful  blood, 
As  she  thought  of  the  Gardener  standing  by— 
"  He  is  old — so  old  1   And  he  soon  will  die  I " 

The  full  Rose  waxed  in  the  warm  June  air, 
And  she  spread,  and  spread,  till  her  heart  lay  bare; 
And  she  laughed  once  more  as  she  beard  his  tread — 
"  He  is  older  now.    He  will  soon  be  dead  I  " 

But  the  breeze  of  the  morning  blew  and  found 
That  the  leaves  of  the  blown  Rose  strewed  the 
ground; 

And  he  came  at  noon,  the  Gardener  old, 
And  be  raked  them  softly  under  the  mold. 

And  I  wove  the  thing  at  a  random  rhyme, 
For  the  Rose  is  Beauty,  the  Gardener  Time. 

— Austin  Dobson. 


Bose. 

HE  had  been  crying  at  inter- 
vals all  the  afternoon,  and, 
though  it  was  well  on  toward 
dusk,  and  lights  were  begin- 
ning to  redden  here  and 
there  In  village  windows,  she 
still  sighed  now  and  then,  and  made  furtive 
little  dabs  at  her  eyes  with  a  damp  ball  of  a 
handkerchief. 

The  green-shaded  lamp  on  the  sitting- 
room  mantel  revealed  her  as  a  slight  young 
woman,  whose  small  face  seemed  once  to 
have  been  of  a  pink  and  dimpled  sort,  but 
which  now  was  merely  pale  and  thin,  under 
a  disordered  fluffiness  of  light  hair. 

Though  it  was  May,  and  trees  were  all  in 
leaf,  a  fire  cackled  in  the  sheet-iron  stove 
near  which  she  sat.  There  was  a  shawl 
about  her  shoulders,  and  on  a  table  hard  by 
a  bottle  of  camphor  stood. 

She  looked  up  with  a  nervous  start  as  the 
door  opened,  admitting  a  tall,  gaunt  woman 
In  a  purple  calico  gown.  The  newcomer 
carried  a  cup  of  tea.  She  walked  with  stiff 
precision.  Everything  about  her  —  lean 
cheeks,  twisted  gray  hair,  and  sharp  chin — 
had  a  certain  rigor,  borne  out  In  the  very 
tones  of  her  voice. 

"  My  goodness!"  she  cried,  observing  the 
lax  young  figure  by  the  stove,  "  you  ain't 
still  a-goin'  on  over  that  cat,  I  hope,  Mattie 
Slosson! — a-losin'  strength  jest  as  fast  as 
you  gain  It!" 
Mattie  sighed,  but  said  nothing. 
"  Because  if  you  are,"  went  on  the  older 
woman,  "  I'm  bound  to  say  It's  all  foolish- 
ness. I  can't  say  that  cat  wasn't  as  pretty 
a  Maltee  as  I  ever  saw,  but  I  don't  believe 
in  takin'  on  over  a  cat  like  it  was  a  human. 
I  do  not.  So  fur  as  I'm  concerned,  I  feel 
madder  about  losin1  It  than  I  do  sorry. 
Raisin'  it  up  from  a  kitten  jest  to  hev  your 
neighbor's  dog  run  it  to  death  makes  me 
ragin',  so  it  does." 

The  girl  by  the  stove  turned  a  glance  of 
sad  questioning. 

"  Sis'  Sarah,"  she  asked,  gently,  "  do  yon 
know  whose  dog  It  was  ?"    Miss  Sarah's  lips 
stiffened. 
"  Mebby  I  do." 

"  Was  it  his — I  mean  wai  it  Bose  ?  I 
kind  of  hate  to  think  it  was  Bose."  She 
flushed  a  little  nnder  her  sister's  sharp 
glance. 

"  No  matter  what  dog  it  was,"  premised 
Sarah,  grimly,  "  he'll  get  his  dues  when  I 
ketch  him,  that's  all.  She  tossed  her  head 
as  she  left  the  room. 

A  candle  in  a  pewter  holder  flickered  on 
the  table  in  the  kitchen.  Its  fanning  flame 
touched  the  tins  on  the  wall  and  made  a 
pool  of  color  on  the  yellow  enamel-cloth 
table-cover.  Throngh  the  small  gray  win- 
dow could  be  seen  vague  tree-shapes  and 
the  dim  bulk  and  lighted  panes  of  neighbor- 
ing houses.  One  particular  window  glowing 
brightly  just  across  a  garden-space  to  the 
southward  seemed  to  fix  Sarah  Slosson's  re- 
gard.   She  lifted  a  menacing  finger. 

"  It  was  your  dog,"  she  whispered — "  your 
dog.  'Twasn't  enough,  Hiram  Conner,  that 
you  must  treat  my  sister  like  you  did — pay- 
in'  her  attentions  and  wheedlin'  around  her 
constant  and  then  quittin'  off  all  of  a  sud- 
dent  without  sayin'  so  much  as  good-even- 
in' — that  wasn't  enough.  You  must  go  to 
work  and  keep  a  savage  houn1  dog  to  run 
her  cat  to  death — a'most  the  only  thing  she 
took  any  interest  in!"  She  had  paused,  with 
her  long  finger  still  uplifted,  though  now  her 
attitude  suggested  a  grotesque  conception  of 
Retribution  less  than  one  of  Silence. 

There  was  a  little,  soft,  padding  sound  on 
the  porch  ontside.  Miss  Sarah's  eyes  fired. 
She  laid  a  quick  hand  on  the  latch.  A  pair 
of  round,  bright  eyes,  set  between  long,  flap- 
ping ears  of  yellowish  brown,  revealed  them- 
selves in  the  outer  gloom. 

"  Begone!"  said  Miss  Sarah,  sternly.  But 
Bose,  apparently  accustomed  to  her  tones 
and  to  the  fact  that  something  to  eat  gener- 


ally followed  her  worst  threats,  stood  quite 
still,  with  his  red  tongue  lolling.  That  he 
had  been  seen  that  very  morning  chasing  a 
gray  cat  across  the  garden-space  between 
his  master's  house  and  the  Slosson  cottage 
did  not  seem  to  weigh  upon  Bose's  remem 
brance.  He  thumped  his  tail  on  the  porch 
floor  with  the  utmost  good-will,  while  Miss 
Sarah  reflected  upon  the  fate  of  the  gray  cat 
and  tried  to  be  glad  that  the  gray  cat's 
slayer  was  in  her  hand. 

Retreating  into  the  room,  Miss  Sarah 
made  a  clicking  sound  with  her  lips.  This 
note  of  invitation  Bose  responded  to  at  once 
in  the  liveliest  fashion,  by  leaping  into  the 
kitchen  and  abont  Miss  Sarah's  gaunt  figure. 

But  his  frisking  only  deepened  Miss 
Sarah's  resentment.  The  dog  seemed  to 
partake  of  the  traits  she  attributed  to  his 
master,  and  those  frolicsome  impulses  sug- 
gested a  reprehensible  unconcern  for  past 
faults. 

The  elder  Miss  Slosson,  standing  stiff  and 
straight  in  the  middle  of  the  kitchen,  re 
called  vividly  the  evenings  when,  at  precisely 
half-after  seven,  Mr.  Conner's  step  had  been 
wont  to  sound  on  her  front  porch.  In  those 
times  there  was  always  a  fire  in  the  parlor 
of  Friday  nights,  and  while  Mr.  Conner's 
voice  and  Mattie's  mingled  in  the  gayest 
talk  and  laughter,  Miss  Sarah,  sitting  by 
herself  over  the  kitchen  stove,  had  been 
used  to  meditate  upon  the  times  when  her 
loneliness  should  be  permanent  instead  of 
transitory.  They  were  only  half-sisters,  the 
two  "  Slosson  girls,"  and  the  difference  in 
their  ages  had  given  an  almost  maternal 
character  to  Sarah's  regard  for  Mattie.  She 
had  felt  that,  when  Mattie  married,  life 
would  be  singularly  empty,  but  she  had 
reconciled  herself  to  Hiram  Conner  because 
there  was  really  no  objection  to  be  raised 
against  him.  He  was  the  only  son  of  a  well- 
to-do  family,  and  Sarah  rejoiced  that,  since 
Mattie  must  marry  at  all,  her  choice  was 
upon  so  reasonable  a  basis. 

"  Your  sister's  going  to  do  right  well.  I 
hear  her  and  Hiram  Conner's  going  to  make 
a  match  of  it,"  said  a  neighbor  to  Sarah. 

"  I  d'  know  as  it's  anything  of  a  match 
for  Mattie,"  proudly  protested  Sarah. 
"  She's  been  raised  to  everything — organ- 
playin'  and  all." 

"  He's  a  well-fixed  young  man,  Miss 
Sarah." 

"  I  reckon  he'll  do.  But  I  reckon  Mattie 
could  do  better.  I  d'  know  as  he's  jest  the 
man  I'd  pick  out  for  her." 

After  all  this  arrangement  of  the  young 
people's  affairs,  it  began  to  be  noted  in  the 
village  that  Hiram  Conner  had  suddenly 
ceased  visiting  the  peaked  white  cottage  of 
the  Slossons.  Speculation  was  rife.  Every 
one  wondered  what  had  happened.  It  was 
useless  to  question  Miss  Sarah.  In  the  first 
place,  she  would  have  resented  a  question; 
and,  in  the  second  place,  she  was  herself  in 
a  daze  of  bewilderment. 

Mattie,  too,  though  she  said  nothing,  ap- 
peared ignorant  as  to  Mr.  Conner's  motives. 
For  a  month  or  so,  of  Friday  nights,  she 
crimped  her  fair  hair  and  tied  a  riband 
about  her  slim  throat,  and  lighted  the  parlor 
fire,  and  played  little  tunes  on  the  organ  far 
into  the  evening.  Then  she  seemed  to  give 
over  all  expectancy.  She  waxed  pale  and 
thin  and  sat  much  at  the  window,  looking 
with  large,  hopeless  eyes  into  the  street — the 
long  village  street  which  was  so  empty  be- 
cause a  young  man  with  a  wholesome  but 
most  unheroic  redness  in  his  cheeks  no 
longer  fared  up  its  shady  length  to  the  Slos- 
son's cottage. 

All  these  things  passed  through  Sarah's 
mind  as  she  frowned  upon  Bose. 

"A  life  fer  a  life  is  Scripter,"  she  said  to 
herself;  and  this  oneness  of  her  Intention 
with  the  law  and  the  prophets  seemed  to 
nerve  her. 

She  took  a  small  bottle  from  a  shelf,  and 
poured  a  little  of  its  contents  into  a  saucer 
of  milk.  Bose  sniffed  at  it  warily.  He 
tasted  it  and  shook  his  ears.  His  round, 
yellow  eyes,  as  he  paused  with  an  uplifted 
paw  to  glance  at  Miss  Sarah,  gave  her  a 
pang.  She  made  as  if  to  snatch  the  saucer 
swiftly  away,  but  jerked  her  hand  behind 
her. 

"  I  reckon  that  pore  kitten  suffered  more 
than  what/tfw  will,"  she  said  to  Bose,  ob- 
serving that  he  had  overcome  his  scruples 
and  was  gulping  down  the  mixture. 

There  was  a  step  on  the  threshold. 
Mattie  stood  leaning  wearily  against  the 
jamb. 

"  Why  !  "  she  said,  "  are  you  feeding  Bose  ? 
I  didn't  know  you'd  forgive  him  so  soon. 
Bose  !  Bose  !  you  didn't  mean  to  hurt  poor 
pussy,  did  you?"  She  laid  her  hand  on 
Bose's  head.  "  They  say  —  Mr.  Conner's 
real  fond  of  Bose,''  she  went  on.  "  I  sup- 
pose he's  pretty  lonesome  since  his  mother 
died  last  fall." 

"He  don't  deserve  no  sympathy,"  said 
Sarah,  hardly  conscious  whether  she  meant 
Bose  or  his  master.    Mattie  still  fondled 


the  dog's  silk  ears.  Sarah,  with  a  sort  of 
guilty  trepidation,  regarded  the  little  group. 
Bose  was  doomed.  Miss  Bose  did  not  know 
in  just  what  measure  of  time  toothache  mix 
ture,  supposed  largely  to  consist  of  lauda' 
num,  projects  death  upon  the  canine  system 
Of  one  thing,  however,  she  was  certain; 
though  Bose  deserved  his  fate,  she  wished 
another  hand  than  her's  had  meted  it  out  to 
him.  She  was  less  a  Spartan  than  she  had 
fancied. 

"  I  reckon  I'll  feel  all  right  as  soon  as 
he's  gone,"  she  meditated.  "  He  better  go 
home,"  she  said  aloud.  "  I  d'  know  but  he 
has  fleas,  anyway.  Here,  Bose ! "  she 
opened  the  door,  and  Bose  dejectedly  de- 
parted. 

The  next  morning  she  looked  out  with  a 
sense  of  apprehension.  No  inert  furry  heap, 
however,  lay  at  her  door.  Justice,  no 
doubt,  was  by  this  time  satisfied,  but  the 
victory  was  not  in  sight,  and  Miss  Sarah 
breathed  again. 

"  I  wish  Bose  'd  come  over  for  those 
chicken  bones,"  said  Mattie  that  night  after 
supper.    She  went  to  the  door.    The  little 
path  Bose  had  made  through  the  interven 
ing  garden  space  by  his  frequent  trips  be 
tween  his  own  and  the   Slosson's  abode 
could  be  seen  in  the  twilight.    But  though 
the  girl  softly  called  him,  no  Bose  re 
■ponded. 

"  You  sent  him  home  last  night,"  she  said 
to  Sarah.  "  Maybe  his  feelings  were  hurt  I  " 
She  laughed  as  she  spoke. 

"Well,  I  hope  he'll  stay  where  he  be- 
longs," said  Sarah,  sharply;  "  trackin' the 
porch  up  with  his  muddy  paws ! "  Her 
voice  sounded  strange,  and  she  made  a 
great  clatter  with  the  tea  things. 

A  day  or  two  passed  on.  Though  it  had, 
of  course,  been  necessary  that  Bose  or  Jus 
tlce  should  die,  Miss  Sarah  had  a  growing 
remorse  at  having  meddled  with  the  forces 
of  life  and  death.  She  looked  into  the 
almanac  and  found  that  a  dog's  tenure  of 
life  was  fifteen  years. 

"  He  was  only  one,"  she  mused.  "  I've 
took  fourteen  years  of  chicken  bones  and 
rabbit  huntin'  and  dog  pleasures  gener'ly 
from  that  pore  creature.  If  he  hed  a  here- 
after I  wouldn't  feel  so.  But  he  only  hed 
life,  and  that's  what  I  took.  I  'most  wish  I 
hedn't  done  it.  I  d'  know  but  a  dog's  higher 
'n  a  cat,  anyway." 

She  gave  a  small  groan. 
"  Don't  you  feel  just  right?"  asked  Mattie. 
She  was  so  used  to  being  the  one  whose 
symptoms  were  matters  of  interest  that,  for 
a  moment,  Sarah's  possible  headache  rather 
surprised  her. 

"  You'd  better  go  and  get  a  little  fresh 
air,"  she  advised.  "You've  been  cooped  up 
in  the  house  too  much  lately.  To  please 
me,  Sarah,  take  a  little  walk,  won't  you  ?  " 

"  Mebbe  it  'd  do  me  good,"  said  Sarah. 
"  I'll  go  down  and  get  some  fresh  eggs  from 
old  lady  Winston.  You  always  relish  'em 
lor  breakfast." 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  sun 
was  sending  low  shafts  of  yellow  through 
the  wayside  trees.  Blue  jays  were  calling 
shrilly,  and  a  canary  in  a  cage  outside  a 
cottage  window  lifted  up  a  sweet  note  of 
reply. 

Sarah,  with  a  basket  on  her  arm  and  wiih 
a  checked  sunbonnet  over  her  gray  head, 
walked  down  the  paveless  street.  Hiram 
Conner's  square  brick  house  lifted  Impor- 
tantly into  view.  Sarah,  giving  It  a  furtive, 
unwilling  glance,  decided  that  it  wore  rather 
an  unkept  air  since  his  mother's  death. 
Chickens  were  straying  about  the  front  yard. 

"  If  Bose  was  'round,"  thought  Miss  Sarah, 
"  them  hens  wouldn't  dast  to  scratch  up  the 
garden."  But  Bose  was  not  around.  Some 
one  had  been  turning  up  the  sod  in  a  corner 
of  the  yard,  and  Miss  Sarah  had  a  sharp 
qualm.  Perhaps  Bose  was  buried  there  ? 
She  drew  nearer  the  fence,  and  as  she  did  so 
a  man  came  round  a  corner  of  the  house. 
He  was  a  young  fellow,  with  a  straw  hat 
over  his  eyes,  and  as  he  saw  Miss  Sarah 
peering  over  the  pickets  he  started  and  drew 
up  short. 

She  looked  up,  and  he  said,  rather  stiffly, 
"  Good  day."  Sarah  did  not  reply  to  this, 
but  he  stepped  something  closer  and  said: 


"Why,  Miss  Slosson,  I— I  just  thought  I'd 
tell  you  how  sorry  I  am  about  Bose  killing 
your  cat.  Mrs.  Gray  told  me.  I'd  of  felt 
bad  about  it  anyhow,  but  happening  like  it 
did— your  sister's  cat — I  can't  tell  you  how 
sorry  I  am." 

Miss  Sarah  took  this  coldly. 

"  I  don't  reckon  bein'  sorry  ever  quite 
squares  things,"  she  said. 

He  flushed  angrily. 

"  No,"  he  cut  in  with  heat,  "  it  don't.  No 
one  ought  to  feel  that  more  than  you,  Miss 
Sarah.  When  you've  spoiled  a  man's  hap- 
piness, being  sorry  don't  help  him.  And  I 
don't  know  as  you've  said  anything  about 
regretting— all  that." 

Miss  Sarah  drew  a  quick  breath. 

"  I  didn't  know  yon  set  so  much  store 
onto  him  as  all  that,"  she  said.  "  But  I  will 
say  this:  I'm  sorry  I  done  It.  I  ben  sorry 
ever  since.  I  have  so.  And  the  thing  that 
haunts  me  worst  is  the  feelin'  that  I  didn't 
plson  him  for  kill  in'  the  cat  so  much  as  for 
belongin'  to  you.  There,  now,  I've  said  it." 
She  stood  with  a  shaking  hand  upon  the 
fence-rail. 

Hiran  Connor's  face  wore  a  bewildered 
expression. 

"  I  don't  seem  to  get  your  meaning  right," 
he  owned.  "What  I'm  blaming  yon  for  is 
for  saying  to  folks  that  I  was  no  match  for 
her — for  Mattie.  If  you  felt  like  that — you 
and  her — you  oughtn't  to  have  encouraged 
me.  All  I  hope  is  that  whoever  she  marries 
will  be  as  good  to  her  as  I'd  of  been.  Why — 
Miss  Sarah  ! "  His  exclamation  was  due  to 
the  fact  that  Miss  Sarah  had  stumbled 
weakly  against  the  fence,  with  her  face 
working. 

"  It's  me,  then  ?  "  she  murmured.  "  It's 
me  that's  ben  causing  her  all  this  sorrow  ! 
I — O  Hiram  !  I  said  it,  yes  I  said  them 
very  things  !  But  'twas  oui'n  pride.  I  didn't 
mean  'em  like  they  was  told  you.  And, 
Hiram  !— she's  missed  you — Mattie  has — 
she's  missed  you." 

The  young  fellow's  face  fired. 

"Honest?"  he  asked  sternly.  "Don't 
you  tell  me  that  unless—  O  Miss  Sarah  !  has 
she  missed  me  ?  " 

"The  woman  nodded. 

"  I'm  going  right  down  to  see  her,"  he 
burst  out,  throwing  the  gate  open.  But  Miss 
Sarah  caught  at  his  sleeve. 

"  You  don't  bear  me  any  hard  feelin's, 
then,  Hiram  ?" 
"Hard  feelings?" 
"  For  killin'  Bose." 

They  were  hurrying  along  under  the 
beeches,  and  he  turned  and  gave  her  a  won- 
dering look. 

"  Killing  Bose  !  Why,  he's  out  in  my 
barnyard.  That's  him  barking  right  now. 
I've  kept  him  tied  since  he  killed  the  cat.'' 

"But  I  p'isoned  him!"  gasped  Miss 
Sarah.  "  With  toothache  medicine.  It  had 
a  skull  and  crossbones  on  to  the  label." 

'  Maybe  the  strength  was  lost,"  conjec- 
tured Conner;  but  the  matter  stirred  only  a 
surface  portion  of  his  mind,  for  they  had 
neared  the  Slosson  cottage,  and  at  the  sit- 
ting-room window  he  caught  sight  of  a  little 
fair  face  that  flushed  and  then  turned  very 
hlte. — Eva  Wilder  McGlasson. 


Old  Men  In  Public  Life. 
The  portraits  of  Gladstone  presented  by 
the  press  of  the  country  a  few  weeks  ago 
were  of  a  strong  face,  the  intellectuality  of 
which  had  not  been  dimmed  by  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  time,  and  the  lines  of  which  were 
suggestive  of  energy  and  determination 
rather  than  of  age.  And  yet  Gladstone  is  a 
man  of  84  years,  whose  life  has  been  one  of 
almost  ceaseless  activity  and  responsibility. 
Moreover,  many  of  the  men  who  are  promi- 
nent in  European  political  life,  though 
counting  fewer  years  than  Gladstone,  are  far 
older  than  the  leading  politicians  and  states- 
men of  America. 

Whether  it  is  because  a  political  career  in 
this  country  draws  more  heavily  on  the  vital 
forces,  or  because  the  incessant  activity  of 
American  life  is  more  wearing,  it  is  true  that 
few  of  our  public  men  have  lived  beyond 
middle  age.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  fact 
that,  although  the  Presidential  term  is  but 
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four  years,  and  relatively  few  Presidents 
have  served  a  second  term,  there  have  rarely 
been  more  than  two  ex- Presidents  living  at 
the  same  time.  Reference  to  the  records 
shows  that  Washington  died  before  the 
completion  of  John  Adams'  term  of  office, 
leaving  the  country  without  an  ex-President 
for  nearly  two  years.  During  the  first  year 
of  John  Quincy  Adams'  term  there  were  four 
ex- Presidents  living,  but  the  number  was 
reduced  to  two  in  1826,  the  death  of  Adams 
the  elder  and  Jefferson  both  occurring  on 
the  4th  of  July  of  that  year.  The  retire- 
ment of  John  Quincy  Adams  added  another 
to  the  number,  but  the  death  of  Monroe  in 
1831,  and  of  Madison  in  1836,  left  but  one 
ex-President,  until  the  retirement  of  Jack- 
son, followed  by  that  of  Van  Buren  and  Ty- 
ler, again  raised  the  list  to  four.  Jackson 
died  in  1845,  John  Quincy  Adams  In  1848, 
and  Polk,  who  had  been  added  to  the  list,  in 
1849.  From  the  retirement  of  Buchanan,  in 
1862,  for  a  few  months  the  country  had  five 
ex- Presidents,  the  largest  number  in  its  his- 
tory; but  Van  Buren  and  Tyler  both  died 
that  year,  Buchanan  In  1868,  Pierce  in  1869, 
Fillmore  in  1874  and  Johnson  in  1875,  so 
that  from  the  date  last  named  until  Grant's 
retirement,  in  1877,  there  was  no  ex-Presi- 
dent living.  Grant  died  in  1885,  and  for  a 
few  months  preceding  Hayes  and  Arthur 
were  his  associates  on  the  retired  list  of 
Presidents,  but  the  latter  died  in  1886,  leav- 
ing but  one  man  living  who  had  occupied 
the  Presidential  chair,  until  the  retirement 
of  Cleveland  In  1889.  The  death  of  Hayes 
reduced  the  number  to  one,  and  the  retire- 
ment of  Harrison  will  only  serve  to  keep 
that  number  good  for  the  next  four  years,  in 
case  he  lives  through  Cleveland's  second 
term. 

This  review  shows  that  the  largest  num- 
ber of  living  ex-Presidents  at  one  time  was 
five,  and  then  for  but  a  few  months.  Had 
he  lived,  Lincoln  would  now  have  surpassed 
the  age  of  Gladstone  by  but  one  year,  while 
Johnson  would  have  been  85,  Hayes  and 
Grant  each  71  and  Garfield  63.  Of  other 
American  statesmen  who  passed  out  early, 
Wendell  Phillips  and  Sumner  would  now 
have  been  82,  Stanton  79,  Colfax  70  and 
General  Hancock  69. 

There  is  a  prejudice  in  this  country  against 
retaining  old  men  in  office.  Whether  this 
Is  founded  upon  the  irreverence  for  age 
which  is  a  popularly  conceded  attribute  of 
"  Young  America,"  or  owing  to  the  rapid 
change  in  conditions  which  old  men  gener 
ally  reprobate,  its  existence  is  undeniable. 
The  advice  which  commends  "  old  men  for 
counsel"  is  not  conceded  to  apply  to  the 
present  day  and  to  this  country.  The  con- 
servatism of  age  cannot  keep  pace  with  the 
enthusiasm  of  progress,  and  it  is  therefore 
not  probable  that  the  United  States  will  ever 
recognize  a  Gladstone  or  a  Bismarck  in  its 
political  life,  and  it  may  be  added  that  the 
conditions  of  its  political  life  are  not  likely 
to  demand  such  leaders. 


The  Influence  of  the  Mind  Upon  tne 
Body. 

J.  E.  Wenman,  M.  D.,  in  the  Eclectic 
Medical /ournal,  says:  In  Mr.  Warbnrton's 
work  on  Egypt  he  describes  his  experience 
with  a  famous  magician  in  that  country. 
He,  being  sent  for,  came  to  Mr.  Warburton's 
hotel  to  give  him  as  exhibition  of  his  skill. 
The  magician  calls  a  boy  from  the  street, 
and  makes  a  mysterious  mark  upon  'he 
palm  of  his  hand,  requesting  him  to  look 
steadfastly  upon  the  mark.  This  the  boy 
did  for  ten  minutes  without  any  effect.  The 
magician  called  another  boy,  and  repeated 
the  same  thing.  This  boy,  being  suscepti- 
ble to  the  influence,  was  soon  in  a  semi-mes- 
meric condition,  the  object  of  the  mysterious 
mark  on  the  palm  of  the  boy's  hand  being 
the  means  of  putting  the  boy  in  a  passive 
condition.  The  magician  now  requested 
Mr.  Warburton  to  call  up  whom  he  wished, 
and  stated  the  boy  would  see  him.  Mr. 
Warburton  called  for  the  late  Lord  Derby. 
The  boy  instantly  called  out:  "  Here  he  is. 
I  see  an  old  man,  with  spectacles,  lying  on 
a  couch,  having  on  a  long  black  robe." 
Mr.  Warburton  next  called  for  the  late 
Lord  Nelson.  The  boy  said:  "  Here  he  is. 
I  see  a  soldier  with  one  arm."  After  calling 
for  several  others,  the  boy  minutely  de- 
scribed them,  to  the  astonishment  of  Mr. 
Warburton  and  his  friends. 

Now  the  trick  consisted  in  getting  the 
boy  to  suspend  his  thinking  faculties,  so 
that  he  would  become  in  a  semi-mesmeric 
condition,  and  thus  be  in  sympathy  with  the 
mind  of  Mr.  Warburton  when  he  called  for 
the  different  individuals.  The  boy  saw  in  a 
kind  of  vision  the  very  picture  that  was 
passing  through  Mr.  Warburton's  mind 
when  he  called  for  these  individuals.  This 
is  a  high  development  of  a  clairvoyant  con- 
dition.   

Coal  is  dearest  in  Africa;  cheapest  in 
China. 


The  Suwanee  River. 
In  that  part  of  the  long  journey  when  we 
were  passing  through  Georgia,  and  at  the 
moment  when  the  tedium  was  worst,  the 
train  approached  a  long  hollow  in  the 
hills  where  one  of  those  pleasant  surprises 
occurred  which  go  to  prove  how  song  may 
consecrate  a  locality.  A  river,  not  very 
broad  or  deep,  but  with  a  certain  special 
grace  and  character  of  its  own,  'ay  in  front 
of  our  track.  We  had  a  good  view  of  it  as 
we  came  near  the  wooden  trestle  bridge  by 
which  the  line  was  carried  across — struct- 
ures which,  until  you  become  acclimatized 
to  American  travel,  always  make  you 
wonder  whether  they  will  carry  the  train 
this  time  safely  over.  The  river  ran  down 
from  the  Georgian  hills  in  a  living  current, 
broken  sometimes  into  rapids  and  little 
cataracts,  where  the  red  and  black  rocks 
lay  across  its  channels,  and  then  widening 
out  Into  picturesque  reaches,  bordered  by 
thickets  of  dark-green  foliage  and  clumps  of 
cypress  and  willow.  In  the  clearings,  here 
and  there  between  the  woods  which  bor- 
dered it,  stood  isolated  negro  cottages, 
around  which  you  could  see  little  black 
children  at  play,  and  the  invariable  pig, 
which  is  the  house  guest  of  the  nigger  as 
well  as  the  Irishman.  A  punt  was  gliding 
along  on  the  quiet  part  of  the  stream  with 
a  negro  on  board  dragging  a  fishing  line, 
and  the  black  buzzards  circled  over  the 
maize  fields.  It  was  not  a  striking  scene, 
but  beautiful  in  its  way,  gilded  as  It  was  by 
the  rays  of  a  magnificent  sunset.  Yet  I 
should  have  forgotten  it  in  a  few  minutes,  as 
I  had  forgotten  the  hundreds  of  other  rivers 
which  the  train  had  traversed,  had  it  not 
been  that  I  happened  to  ask  the  conductor 
what  was  the  name  of  this  particular  water. 

Quite  carelessly  he  answered  :  "  That's 
the  Suwanee  river,  mister." 

The  Suwanee  river !  In  a  moment  the 
stream  had  for  me  a  new  and  extraordinary 
interest.  I  had  not  even  known  that  there 
was  such  a  river  in  geographical  reality,  or 
that  it  flowed  through  Georgia;  and  yet 
here  It  was — real,  authentic,  alive — leaping 
down  through  the  Southern  forests,  past  the 
maize  fields  and  the  cotton  flats,  to  pour 
itself  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  In  an  instant 
everything  around  appeared  to  be  full  of  the 
song  that  all  the  world  sings,  "Way  Down 
Upon  de  Suawanee  Riber."  The  live  oaks 
seemed  to  wave  it  in  the  evening  air;  the 
stream  seemed  to  sing  it  as  it  bustled  over 
the  rocks;  the  birds  in  the  thickets  had  it  in 
the  soft,  musical  notes  we  caught,  and  the 
crickets  and  katydids,  beginning  their  sunset 
chirrup,  joined  in  the  half-heard  chorus. 
The  journey  was  no  longer  monotonous 
To  be  "'way  down  upon  de  Suwanee  riber' 
was  to  have  come  to  a  corner  of  America 
dedicated  to  that  deep  emotion  of  our  com- 
mon humanity — the  love  of  home.  Is  there 
anybody  who  has  not  felt  the  charm  of  the 
simple  nigger  melody? 

When  I  was  playin'  wid  my  brudder. 

Happy  was  I; 
O  take  me  to  my  kind  old  mudder, 

Dar  let  me  lib  and  die. 

All  de  world  am  sad  and  dreary, 

Ebery where  I  roam; 
O  darkies,  how  my  heart  grows  weary, 

Far  from  de  old  folks  at  home. 

There,  indeed,  were  the  old  folks  at  home 
a  white-haired  darkey  sitting  on  a  log  by 
the  cottage  door  stripping  maize  cobs;  and 
shambllDg  about  among  the  pigs  and  poultry, 
old  Dinah,  with  a  yellow  bandana  on  her 
silver  locks,  crooning  some  song  which 
might  perhaps  be  the  song  of  the  river.  So, 
after  all,  it  was  real  1  and  there  was  a 
Suwanee  river,  and  the  sunny  peace  and 
beauty  of  it  were  just  what  fitted  well  with 
the  sentiment  of  that  touching  and  tender 
air  which  has  gone  all  through  the  world 
because  it  holds  in  its  unaffected  music  the 
secret  of  the  pathetic  retrospects  of  life. 
Just  the  spot  it  was  to  which  a  tired  man, 
be  he  nigger  or  otherwise,  might  look  back 
to  with  attachment  and  affection.  We  trav- 
elers, coming  suddenly  upon  It  and  leaving  it 
at  30  miles  an  hour,  had,  of  course,  nothing 
but  the  most  flitting  concern  with  "  de 
Suwanee  riber,"  but  one  could  imagine  how 
dear  it  might  be  to  a  native-born,  and  how 
sincerely  the  original  emotion  was  of  the 
song-writer,  or  else  of  some  darky  from 
whom  he  borrowed  it,  to  write  and  set  to 
such  soft  and  sympathetic  music.  "  Dare's 
where  my  heart  is  turning  eber."  Hence- 
forward for  me  that  Georgian  stream,  with 
the  dark  groves  fringing  it,  and  the  red 
crags,  and  the  quiet  reaches  of  silver  water 
gilded  by  the  setting  sun,  has  a  place  in 
the  thought  among  the  famous  rivers  of  the 
globe,  and  I  never  hear  the  melancholy 
music  of  the  popular  nigger  lament  without 
new  feeling  of  what  song  can  do,  far 
beyond  history  and  important  events,  to 
consecrate  a  spot  in  nature  forever,  and  to 
localize  a  universal  sentiment. — Sir  Edwin 
Arnold  in  London  Telegraph. 


^OUjNG  jEfoisKS'  C(0bUJv1N. 


The  Magic  of  an  Orange. 


T  is  just  an  orange  on  the 
corner  of  the  table — the  odor 
sweet  and  fragrant.     I  am 
wide  awake,  and  yet  that  orange 
makes  me  a  little  girl  again. 

I  am  standing  by  the  window 
in  a  hotel  in  a  strange  Southern 
city.  The  sun  shines  with  a 
different  glow  from  any  I  had  ever  seen;  it 
is  yellow,  and  softer  in  spite  of  its  bright- 
ness. Up  from  the  street  comes  a  peculiar 
cry,  so  strange  as  to  arouse  my  curiosity  and 
drive  back  the  tears  of  loneliness  that  were 
fast  gathering.  First  far  off,  but  coming 
nearer  and  nearer,  was  the  cry,  and  pres- 
ently there  came  in  sight  a  tall,  old  colored 
man  carrying  on  his  head  a  box  that  looked 
like  a  croquet-box.  There  was  not  the 
slightest  clue  as  to  what  was  in  the  box,  for 
no  one  stopped  to  buy  while  he  was  in  sight 
of  the  window.  Morning  after  morning  he 
passed  the  hotel,  but  no  one  stopped  him  to 
buy.  What  were  the  mysterious  things  that 
were  hidden  by  the  cover  of  the  box  ? 

At  last,  one  glad  day,  I  was  walking  with 
my  father  through  the  corridor  of  the  hotel. 
The  familiar  cry,  clear  and  musical,  came 
up  the  street.    I  hurried  my  father  along, 
and  as  we  came  out  on  the  porch,  the  man 
and  the  box  were  opposite. 
"  What  is  it  ? "  I  asked. 
"  What  ?  "  asked  my  father. 
"  What  has  the  man  in  the  box  ? " 
"Something  to  sell,"   said  my  father. 
The  man  looked  over,  and  my  father 
beckoned.     Across  the  street  came  the 
mysterious  box,  beautifully  balanced  on  the 
head  of  the  kindly  looking  old  man. 

Mornin',  massa  !  mornin',  missy  !  "  and 
with  a  dextrous  movement  the  box  was 
placed  on  the  old  man's  knee,  for  he  had 
knelt  on  one  knee,  apparently  to  hold  the  , 
box.  The  cover  was  raised,  and  there  was 
the  box  filled  with  delicious  orange  tarts, 
each  in  a  little  square  division  in  the  box. 
Oh,  how  delicious  they  were  !  Every  morn- 
ing while  in  that  city  I  had  money  to  buy 
one  of  those  tarts  for  my  lunch.  As  I  re- 
member them,  the  taste  was  no  more  de- 
licious than  the  smell.  Now  I  am  an  old 
lady,  yet  there  is  a  certain  fragrance  in  an 
orange  that  always  makes  me  see  that  room 
in  the  hotel  and  the  lonely  little  girl,  always 
hearing  the  cry  far  down  the  street  that  is 
half  a  song,  and  I  see  again  the  tall,  old 
colored  man  and  his  mysterious  box.  Again 
I  see  him  kneeling  in  the  sunny  street,  and 
feel  the  breathless  anxiety  that  I  felt  while 
waiting  for  the  box  to  open.  I  was  told  the 
story  afterward,  when  I  was  old  enough  to 
understand,  of  that  old  man.  His  name 
was  Uncle  Jerry;  that  was  the  only  name 
my  nurse  knew  for  him.  His  wife  was  Aunt 
Katy.  They  were  the  slaves  of  a  family 
who  owned  a  plantation  outside  of  the  city. 
Uncle  Jerry  wanted  to  be  free,  but  how  was 
he  to  gain  his  freedom  ?  Aunt  Katy  was 
very  contented  to  be  a  slave,  and  could  not 
understand  why  freedom  should  make  so 
much  difference  to  Uncle  Jerry.  Still,  if  he 
wanted  freedom,  he  ought  to  have  it,  Aunt 
Katy  thought.  After  many  talks  together, 
and  with  the  master  and  mistress,  it  was  de- 
cided that  Aunt  Katy  should  have  her  even- 
ings free  to  make  cakes  which  Uncle  Jerry 
should  sell  the  next  morning,  finishing  his 
rounds  in  time  to  be  at  the  mansion  to  drive 
out  his  mistress  at  twelve  o'clock. 

How  happily  Aunt  Katy  and  Uncle  Jerry 
worked  !  The  pennies  accumulated  in  the 
red  woolen  stocking.  Aunt  Katy  got  orders 
from  the  city,  and  worked  far  into  the  night 
to  fill  them.  Uncle  Jerry  was  up  with  the 
birds  to  deliver  them.  At  last,  after  ten 
years  of  work,  they  had  money  enough  to 
buy  Uncle  Jerry's  freedom  at  the  price  he 
would  bring  in  the  market.  The  proud  day 
came  when  Uncle  Jerry  came  down  from  the 
big  mansion  to  the  little  cabin  with  the  re- 
ceipt for  himself  in  his  hand.  He  could  not 
work  that  day.  He  was  to  start  out  to  find 
work  in  the  city  the  next  morning.  And 
then  Aunt  Katy  cried.  She  realized  that 
there  was  a  difference  between  them.  She 
did  not  fear  being  sold,  but  she  could  not  go, 
as  Jerry  did,  to  find  work  and  earn  money, 
and  now  there  would  be  no  long  hours  of 
work  together  at  night.  Uncle  Jerry  knew 
how  Aunt  Katy  felt,  and  at  that  moment  he 
determined  she  should  be  free. 


He  told  her  so.  Again  they  began  work- 
ing together,  this  time  to  buy  Aunt  Katy's 
freedom.  But  before  two  years  were  passed 
the  Civil  War  broke  out,  and  Aunt  Katy  was 
free.  Then  Uncle  Jerry  sold  the  tarts  and 
cakes  that  Aunt  Katy  made  to  pay  rent  and 
buy  food.  They  lived  in  the  little  cabin,  and 
I  remember  it  as  if  seen  in  a  dream — a  low, 
white-washed  cabin,  with  a  stout,  motherly- 
looking  negro  woman  smiling  into  my  father's 
face  and  answering  questions. 

Just  an  orange  on  the  corner  of  the  table 
brought  back  those  far-off  days,  when  the 
world  all  about  seemed  almost  a  dream,  so 
little  did  I  know  it,  and  I  have  told  you  this 
story. 

I  want  an  orange  tart. 


MANUFACTURING  CO. 


BARBED 
WIRE. 


LIGHTEST.   STRONGEST.  BEST. 
100  Rods  Weigh  90  Pounds. 


BARB  AND 
INSULATED 


COPPER  WIRE. 


FOR  ELECTRICAL  PURPOSES. 


8  and  10  Pine  St.,  San  Francisco. 

FRANK  L.  BROWN,  Pacific  Coast  Agent. 


Nerve 

Tonic 


Blood 

Builder 


SOr. 
y.r  box 
•  far  »'J.30 
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'Dr.  WILLIAMS' 
MEDICINE  CO., 
Schenectady,  N.Y. 
d  Brockvtlle.  Ont, 


A  MEMBERSHIP 

In  the  Home  Library  and  Supply 
Association  enables  you  to  order 
any  and  all  Kinds  of  Supplies  with 
a  saving  of  from  ten  to  fifty  per 
cent  on  what  you  are  now  paying. 
Correspondence  with  us  will  con- 
vince you  of  this  fact.  First-class 
references  and  full  information  sent 
on  application  to 
J.  H.  WOOD  &  OO.,  Managers, 
14  Sansome  Street,  San  Francisco. 


«1  1    nfin-HALK  INTERESr  IN  2080  ACRES  FOR 
9  I  I  ,  UUU  stock  and  Fruit  Ranch,  with  lull  manage- 
ment.  Title  perfect.  , 
AddrMB  P.  O.  Box  21,  Hayward.,  Cal. 


RHEUMATISM. 
NEURALGIA. 
SCIATICA. 
LUMBAGO, 


SPRAINS.  BRUISES,  SWELLINGS,  BURNS. 
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J?ATROJYS  Of  JJuSBAfJBr^Y. 
The  Grange  Congress. 

The  Grange  Congress  in  this  city  on  the 
13th  and  14th  inst.,  in  connection  with  the 
Midwinter  Fair,  was  a  distinct  success .  It 
Drought  out  a  very  respectable  though  not 
a  large  attendance  of  Patrons  and  attracted 
a  good  share  of  attention  from  city  people, 
The  exercises  were  of  a  most  interesting 
and  instructive  sort,  including  music,  ad- 
dresses, recitations,  etc.,  etc.  Three  ses- 
sions— morning,  afternoon  and  evening — 
were  held  on  each  of  the  two  days,  and  each 
session  was  crowded  with  interesting  events- 

The  addresses  were  by  Worthy  Master 
Eoache;  M.  H.  De  Young,  Director-Gen- 
eral of  the  Fair;  Hon.  Alpha  Messer,  Lec- 
turer of  the  National  Grange;  Mrs.  E.  L. 
Watson  of  San  Jose;  E.  W.  Steele  of  San 
Luis  Obispo;  Gen.  N.  B.  Chipman  of  Red 
Bluff;  Mr.  Walter  Greer,  Overseer  of  the 
California  State  Grange;  Hon.  E.  W.  Davis, 
Overseer  of  the  National  Grange;  B.  F. 
Walton  of  Yuba  City;  S.  S.  Goodenough, 
Lecturer  of  the  California  State  Grange; 
Frank  S.  Chapin  of  Tulare;  Prof.  E.  E. 
Smith  of  Stanford  University,  and  many 
others.  A  wide  range  of  subjects  was  cov- 
ered. The  Rural  proposes  to  print  most 
of  these  addresses  in  full,  and  lacking  space 
to  put  them  in  a  single  issue,  will  print  one 
or  more  each  week  until  the  whole  list 
shall  be  gone  through  with.  This  method 
will,  perhaps,  be  found  most  satisfactory  to 
our  readers,  since  it  will  give  time  for  care- 
ful reading  and  digesting.  We  begin  by 
the  publication  of  Gen.  Chipman's  address 
on  "  Horticulture  in  Its  Relation  to  Cali- 
fornia Agriculture,"  which  will  be  found  on 
another  page.  Next  week  we  shall  print 
two  or  more  papers  of  the  Grange  Congress 
series. 

The  visit  of  Mr.  Messer,  Lecturer  of  the 
National  Grange,  is  an  event  of  the  first 
magnitude  for  the  Order  in  California.  Mr. 
Messer  is  one  of  the  big  men  of  the  grange 
— one  of  those  who  understand  the  Order 
and  who  believe  profoundly  in  it.  In  the 
addresses  which  he  is  now  delivering  at  dif- 
ferent points,  he  is  pointing  out  the  reasons 
why  the  grange  came  into  existence  and 
why  it  should  continue  to  exist.  He  makes 
clear  the  relationship  of  the  grange  both  to 
the  moral  and  material  interests  of  rural 
life.  In  this  sort  of  instruction  and  admoni- 
tion there  is  inspiration  of  the  best  sort,  and 
the  Order  cannot  fail  to  profit  by  the  visit 
of  the  lecturer.  He  has  already  visited  the 
granges  in  the  southern  end  of  the  San 
Joaquin  valley;  on  Monday  of  this  week  he 
addressed  Eden  Grange  and  the  people  of 
Haywards;  and  before  leaving  the  State  he 
will  take  in  all  the  centers  of  grange  in- 
terest— San  Jose,  Watsonville,  Pescadero, 
Merced,  Stockton,  Sacramento,  Petaluma, 
Santa  Rosa,  Yuba  City  and  other  points  too 
many  to  name.  On  his  rounds  he  will  be 
accompanied  either  by  Worthy  Master 
Roache  or  by  other  of  the  higher  officers  of 
the  Order  in  this  State. 


The  committee  appointed  by  the  last 
State  Grange  to  consider  Mr.  Lubin's 
"  Novel  Proposition  "  have  reported  favor- 
ably, recommending  that  the  matter  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  various  subordinate  granges. 
This  will  be  done;  and  the  matter  of  accept- 
ing or  declining  Mr.  Lubin's  proposition 
will  no  doubt  be  determined  at  the  next 
State  Grange.  In  case  the  grange  decides 
to  take  the  proposition  up  and  push  it,  Mr. 
Lubin  will  devote  a  sum  of  money  to  be 
used  as  a  working  fund. 

Random  Thoughts. 

By  A.  P.  Roache,  W.  M.  8.  G.  of  California. 

Life  is  but  the  simple  gem, 

To  light  the  soul's  bright  diadem. 

The  meeting  at  Selma  was  but  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  one  at  Tulare — the  same  zeal,  the 
same  intelligent  class  of  people,  the  same 
hospitality,  the  same  eager  effort  of  Worthy 
Master  and  Sister  Allen,  Brother  and  Sister 


Holton,  District  Deputy  Sister  I.  K.  Road- 
house  and  her  worthy  husband,  and  others,  to 
please,  to  build  up,  to  strengthen  and  to  per- 
petuate their  grange  Is  everywhere  manifest. 

Worthy  Master  Bicknell  and  Brother 
Ostrander  met  the  invaders  at  Merced,  es- 
corted them  to  their  hall,  and  after  formally 
Introducing  them  to  a  large  number  of 
patrons  they  as  informally  introduced  them 
to  one  of  the  neatest,  nicest  and  nattiest 
feasts  it  has  ever  been  our  good  fortune  to 
sample,  after  which  we  again  faced  an  audi- 
ence with  bright  and  intelligent  faces,  in- 
spiring the  National  Grange  Lecturer  to  do 
his  best.  Would  that  every  farmer  in  the 
land  could  hear  his  calm,  dispassionate, 
patriotic  addresses.  Brother  Sage  also  spoke 
a  few  cheering  words.  All  the  workers  In 
this  grange  (and  there  seemed  to  be  quite  a 
number  of  them)  labored  harmoniously  and 
well,  and  a  most  pleasant  and  successful 
meeting  crowned  their  efforts. 

The  Grange  Congress  was  fairly  well  at- 
tended, and  the  thanks  of  this  office  are  sin- 
cerely tendered  to  those  who  by  their  cheer- 
ful efforts  rendered  the  meeting  so  pleasant 
and  profitable.  The  only  cause  for  regret  Is 
that  the  solo  of  Brother  Houx  and  a  splendid 
paper  by  Brother  Frank  Chapin  were 
omitted.  We  will  do  Brother  Houx  justice 
at  the  State  Grange  and  Brother  Chapin  the 
same  through  the  printed  page.  Of  those 
outside  the  order  who  gave  us  a  cheering 
word  might  be  mentioned  Prof.  Emory  E. 
Smith,  who  has  materially  assisted  In  many 
ways  in  the  success  of  the  Congress.  He  is 
a  born  granger.  Another  gentleman  whose 
name  I  cannot  now  recall,  also  read  an  ex- 
cellent paper,  while  the  first  lecturer  of  the 
National  Grange  gave  us  a  few  thoughts  and 
his  blessing. 

The  Congress  is  over,  the  Congress  is  past, 
On  the  wings  of  the  wind  are  its  truths  broadly  cast. 
From  the  Orient  East  to  the  Occident  West 
Came  our  sisters  and  brothers,  the  bravest  and  best, 
And  there  with  strong  arm,  honest  heart  and  brown 
hand 

They  labored  and  strove  for  the  good  of  the  land; 
And  they  gave  to  the  world,  with  a  freeman's  com- 
mand, 

This  motto  which  all,  let  us  hope,  understand— 

Mind  brightened  by  effort, 

Love  sweetened  by  truth, 

Home  guided  by  virtue, 

Heart  nurtured  by  truth, 
Shall  save  from  decay  our  bright  future  and  past, 
And  guard  our  old  flag  to  the  end  and  the  last. 

Brother  Ostrom  presented  a  resolution 
(which  was  enthusiastically  carried)  asking 
Congress  to  at  once  begin  the  construction 
of  the  Nicaragua  canal,  and  that  its  con- 
struction, ownership,  equippage  and  control 
should  be  wholly  in  the  control  of  the 
United  States. 

The  committee  having  In  charge  the 
proposition  of  Hon.  David  Lubin,  relating 
to  his  novel  transportation  plan,  unanimously 
reported  in  favor  of  the  same,  whereupon 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  California 
State  Grange  endorsed  the  report  of  the  sub- 
committee, and  the  matter  will  now  go  be- 
fore every  subordinate  grange  in  the  State 
for  discussion  and  consideration.  Mr.  Lubin 
Is  deserving  of  great  credit  for  the  intelli- 
gent and  manly  fight  he  is  making  in  this 
matter,  and  he  is  sparing  neither  time, 
strength  nor  money  in  the  furtherance  of  an 
object  which  we  believe  will  be  of  great 
benefit  to  the  nation  and  of  exceedingly 
small,  if  any,  benefit  to  himself.  Patrons  of 
California,  you  are  earnestly  requested  to 
give  this  matter  your  best  thoughts  and  at- 
tention, as  it  is  of  vital  and  far-reaching  im- 
portance. 

Lecturer's  Notes. 

Cause  and  Cure  of  the  Tramp 
Nuisance. 

By  S.  Goodenough,  Lecturer  C.  S.  G. 

The  notes  of  last  week  dealt  somewhat 
with  the  cause  of  the  tramp  nuisance — not 
exhaustively,  of  course — and  possibly  more 
potent  canses  might  be  named  than  any 
that  were  indicated.  For  instance,  ignorance 
on  the  one  hand,  and  imperfect,  non-practl 
cal  education  on  the  other,  should  come  in 
for  extended  consideration.  We  are  very 
much  what  we  are  educated  to  be,  and  when 
we  are  educated  to  be  nothing  that  Is  just 
what  we  are.  Many  a  young  man  has  been 
turned  out  from  an  extended  school  and 
college  course,  with  many  literary  graces, 
but  with  no  knowledge  how  to  get  a  prac 
tical  grip  of  things.  Fortunately  some  of 
the  most  glaring  faults  of  the  system  of  ed- 
ucation have  been  discovered  and  are  being 
remedied.  Polytechnic  schools  are  now 
crowding  hard  upon  the  old-time  classical 
and  literary  courses,  and  polytechnic  training 
is  knocking  for  admission  into  the  older  in- 
stitutions. It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  the  ratio 
of  learned  incompetents  will  be  less  in  the 
future  than  it  has  been  in  the  past. 

One  of  the  first  suggestions  looking 
toward  the  cure  of  the  tramp  nuisance  is: 


A  CIRCUS 

ON  THE  BILL-BOARDS 

and  a  circus  on  circus  day  are  two  kinds  of  a  thing.  The  greatest  circus 
is  usually  on  the  Bill-boards,  and  the  circus  on  Circus  Day  is  consequently 
a  disappointment.  There  is,  of  course,  the  occasional  exception  which 
proves  the  rule.  McCormick  Binders  and  Mowers  are  an  exception.  Their 
promise  on  the  "Bill-boards"  is  always  fulfilled  on  "Circus  Day."  For 
years  the  makers  of  McCormick  Grain  and  Grass  Harvesters  have  been 
telling  the  World  that  they  could  and  would  at  any  time  demonstrate  the 
superiority  of  their  machines  in  the  actual  competitive  field  test.  The 
"Bill-boards"  of  other  manufacturers  have  glaringly  proclaimed  that  their 
machines  are  the  best.  But  "Circus  Day"  came  at  length.  The  World's 
Fair  urged  all  these  manufacturers  to  take  their  machines  into  the  field 
that  the  results  might  be  compared.  The  McCormick  was  there;  its  show 
went  on.  It's  promises  to  the  World  were  carried  out.  But  how  about 
the  other  "great  and  onlys"?  They  stayed  at  home  consoling  themselves 
with  the  reflection  that  "the  people  like  to  be  humbugged,"  and  their 
artists  got  up  new  pictures  for  the  "Bill-boards."  Before  deciding  about 
going  into  these  field  trials,  the  competitors  of  the  McCormick  went  and 
examined  the  crops  to  be  cut,  and  realizing  the  severity  of  the  conditions, 
they  said  to  themselves:  "We  don't  propose  to  come  here  and  compete 
with  the  McCormick  ;" — "a  live  coward  is  better  than  a  dead  hero ;" — "a 
sucker  is  born  every  minute,  and  we'll  catch  some  of  'em  anyway." 
That  policy  may  answer  for  the  "Bill-board"  sort  of  circus;  it  will  not  do 
for  the  McCormick.  Promises  must  not  be  broken.  If  McCormick 
machines  are  not  better  than  all  others,  they  must  not  be  so  advertised. 
If  they  are  so  advertised,  every  Binder,  every  Reaper  and  every  Mower 
must  be  ready  at  a  moment's  notice  to  go  out  into  the  field  and  show  up. 
That's  business.  Write  to  the  McCormick  Harvesting  Machine  Co., 
Chicago; — or,  better  yet,  call  at  once  on  your  nearest  McCormick  agent 


Save  Money  by  Writing 

R.  B.  STEELE, 


-DEALER  IN- 


CREAMERYand DAIRY  MACHINERY. 

Wells,  Richardson  &  Co.'s  Butter  Color  Sold  in  Gallons. 

MILK  OANS,  BABCOCK  TESTERS. 

109  CALIFORNIA  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Stop  adding  to  its  volume.  It  has  been  a 
rapidly-growing  evil  in  the  last  two  decades. 
At  the  period  of  my  earlier  recollection  it 
was  represented  by  local  beggars  who  trav- 
eled their  neighborhood  beats,  but  who  had 
an  apology  for  a  home.  The  semi-organized 
system  of  to-day  is  of  recent  growth.  As 
already  remarked,  large  concessions  must 
be  anticipated  from  the  multitudes  of  the  un- 
employed. This  ought  not  to  be,  and  if 
we  were  better  Christians  and  wiser  social 
and  political  economists  it  would  not  have 
become  so.  There  ought  to  be  no  unem- 
ployed— no  lack  of  demand  for  labor.  A 
sacred  author  has  it:  "  If  any  will  not  work, 
neither  shall  he  eat."  That  presupposes  that 
there  is  work  at  hand.  But  If  there  is  none, 
even  a  strong  man  is  not  to  be  blamed  for 
Idleness.  Enforced  idleness  does  not  bar 
his  claim  for  food.  The  world  "owes"  such 
a  man  a  living.  The  municipality,  State  or 
nation  has  no  right  to  force  such  a  man  into 
vagabondage;  and  neglect  to  care  for  him 
will  make  a  vagrant  of  him.  In  San  Fran- 
cisco, Oakland  and  other  cities  some  judi- 
cious effort  has  been  made  to  furnish  em- 
ployment to  resident,  needy  citizens  out  of 
work.  This  was  a  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  these  cities  are  logically  chargeable 
with  the  welfare  of  their  own  unemployed. 
That  welfare  lies  along  the  lines  of  self- 
respecting  industry.  The  sums  devoted  to 
the  unemployed  of  these  men  In  city  im- 
provements go  just  as  far  toward  their  relief 
as  would  an  equal  amount  bestowed  in  di- 
rect charity;  the  men  have  rendered  an 
equivalent  for  what  they  have  received,  and 
retained  their  self  respect.  There  is  also 
something  to  show  for  the  expenditure. 
There  is  better  satisfaction  all  around. 

It  ought  to  be  the  study  to  bestow  just  as 
little  unearned  alms  as  possible.  Direct 
giving  is  almost  certain  to  encourage  men- 
dicancy and  vagrancy.  It  should  be  resorted 
to  only  in  cases  of  total  disability.  If  the 
destitute  individual,  or  members  of  the  des- 
titute family,  are  able  to  work,  suitable  em- 
ployment should  somehow  be  furnished. 
Not  a  dollar  should  be  given,  unearned,  to 
those  capable  of  earning  It,  if  any  form  of 
legitimate  work  can  be  found  or  devised. 
Otherwise  the  evil  will  be  agravated  instead 
of  relieved. 


(Continued  on  iage  318.) 


Kleotric  Suspensory  Free  with  each  Qente'  Belt. 

FOB  MEN,  WOHEI  AND  CHILDREN. 

If  you  are  suffering  from  the  effects  of  any  NERVOUS 
TROUBLES,  RHEUMATISM,  KIDNEY  DISORDER, 
SCIATICA,  LAME  BACK,  SEXUAL  INFIRMITIES  or 
any  KINDRED  DISEASES,  the 

OWEN  ELECTRIC  BELT 

WILL  SORELY  CORE  YOU. 

If  you  will  send  us  your  address  we  will  mail  vou  our 
catalogue,  WHICH  GIVES  HUNDREDS  of  testimonials 
from  people  who  have  been  cured  by  our  belt.  (The  only 
Adjustible,  Reversible  Current  Belt  ever  made.) 
PRICES,  $6  TO  $80. 

The  most  powerful,  best  made,  most  durable  and  least 
costly  belt  in  America. 

BEWARE  of  oheap  and  worthless  Imitations.  We  are 
the  original  belt  makers.  None  genuine  except  those 
stamped  with  OUR  NAME  IN  GOLD  LETTERS.  Writs 
for  circulars 

We  will  send  by  express  C.  O.  D.,  with  privilege  of  ex- 
amination, on  receipt  of  $1.  If  you  are  not  convinced  It 
Is  exactly  what  we  claim  for  it,  you  may  return  It  If 
you  keep  it  the  $1  will  be  deducted  from  the  price. 

OWEN    ELECTRIC    BELT  CO., 
Room  89,  819  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Academy  of  Sciences  Building. 


WATCH 
REPA  RING. 


SEND  BY  EXPRESS.  Ex- 
pert Watchmaker  will  repair 
and   regulate  your  watch. 
Charges_moderate.  Jewelry 
repaired. 
Watches,  Ilia- 
moods  and 
Fine  Jewelry 

sent  C  O.  D.  with  privllsge  of  examination.  JOHN  11 
DRUMGOLD,  Manufacturing  Jeweler,  Room  113,  Phelan 
Building,  San  Francisco. 


Qfl.  HAVE  YOU  TRIED  THE  ELECTRIC  FLESH 
OUU.  BRUSH?  Will  positively  soften  and  whiten  the 
hands  and  prevents  and  tends  to  remove  wrinkles  in  the 
face  and  neck.  Applied  to  the  spine  will  relieve  nervous 
disorders.  Send  30c  for  sample  and  particulars.  ELEC- 
TRIC FLESH  BRUSH  CO.  Berkeley,  Cal.  Agents  wanted. 


ONE  HOBSE  TREAD  POWER  CHEAP  ! 

Suitable  for  creamer  and  churn,  grinding,  pumping, 
etc.   Self-regulating.    Good  as  new.  Address 
J.  MEYKK,  Hardware,  Btc,  40  Clay  Street 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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Breeders'  Directory. 


Six  lines  or  less  In  this  directory  at  60c  per  line  per  month 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


F.  H.  BURKE,  626  Market  St.,  S.  F.     Al  Prize 
Holsteins;  Grade  Milch  Cows.   Fine  Pigs. 


H.  P.  MOHR,  Mt.  Eden,  Cal.  Importer  and  breeder 
of  Clydesdale  Horses,  Holstein-Frieslan  Cattle  and 
Berkshire  Pigs.    Young  stock  on  hand  ao  J  for  sale. 


M.  D.  HOPKINS,  Petaluma.  Registered  Shorthorn 
Cattle.   Both  sexes  for  sale. 


PETER  SAXE  &  SON,  Lick  House,  San  Francisco, 
Cal.  Importers  and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of 
every  variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs. 


JERSEYS  AND  HOLSTEINS,  from  the  best 
Butter  and  Milk  Stock;  also  Thoroughbred  Hogs  and 
Poultry.  William  Nlles  &  Co..  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.,  Breeders  and  Exporters.    Established  in  1876. 


POULTRY. 


J.  W.  FOROEUS,  Santa  Cruz,  Cal.,  has  established 
one  of  the  best  equipped  poultry  ranohes  on  this 
Coast.  He  has  300  Rankin's  Strain  Mammoth  Pekin 
Ducks,  also  Brown  Leghorns  and  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks.  Write  for  prices  of  what  you  want.  Reference: 
People's  Bank.  Inspection  and  correspondence  solicited 


A.  BUSCHKE,  Tracy,  Cal.,  Breeder  of  S.C.White 
Leghorns  and  B.  P.  Rocks.    Eggs  81,  $1.50  per  setting. 


WILLIAM  NILES  A  OO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Nearly  all  varieties  of  Poultry,  Dairy  Cattle  and  Hogs, 


CALIFORNIA  POULTRY  FARM,  Stockton, 
Cal.  Send  for  Illustrated  &  Descriptive  Catalogue,  tree. 


R.  Q-  HEAD,  Napa.  Importer  and  Breeder  of  Land 
and  Water  Fowls.   Send  for  New  Catalogue. 


SHEEP  AND  00 ATS. 


J.  B.  HOYT,  Bird's  Landing,  Cal.,  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep;  also  breeds  Crossbred 
Merino  and  Shropshire  Sheep.  Rams  for  sale.  Prices 
to  suit  the  times.   Correspondence  solicited. 


R.  H.  CRANE, Petaluma,  Cal.  Breeder  and  Importer, 
South  Down  Sheep;  also  Fox  Hounds  from  Missouri. 


SWINE. 


F.  H.  BURKE,  626  Market  St.,S.  F.— BERK8HIRES 


J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co  ,  Breeds 
Poland-China,  Essex  and  Yorkshire  Swine. 


MONROE  MILLER,  Elislo,  Ventura  County,  Cal., 
Breeder  of  Registered  Berkshire  Hogs. 


H.  J.  PHILPOTT,  Niles,  Cal.,  importer  and  breeder 
of  Tecumseh  and  other  choice  strains  of  Registered 
Poland-China  Hogs. 


BBRKSHIRE8  &  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS, 
Best  Stock;  also  Dairy  Strains  of  Jerseys  and  Holsteins. 
William  Niles  &  Co.  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Est.  1876. 

P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sao.  Co.,  Cal.— Breeder  of 
Short-Horn  Cattle,  Poland-China  and  Berkshire  Hogs. 


TYLER  BEACH.  San  Jose,  Cal.   Breeder  of  Thor- 
oughbred Berkshire  and  Essex  Hogs. 


OHAS.  A.  8TOWE,  Stockton,  Reglst'r'd  Berkshires. 


In  These  Dull  Times 

Ton  l'»  Larsrely  lncreaie 

Your  Income  by  buying  an  Incubator 
and  engaging  in  the  ohicken  business 
Send  stamp  for  our  catalogue  of 
Incubators,  Wire  Netting,  Blooded 
Fowls  and  Poultry  App.iances  gen 
erally  Remember,  the  best  it  the 
cheapest.  PACIFIC  INCUBATOR  CO. 
1317  Castro  St.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


 in  i.  

HALSTED  1NGDBAT0R 

COMPANY, 
lata  Bfyrtle  Street,  Oakland.  Cal. 

8end  Stamp  for  Circular. 


7EAITZ  A..  BRUSH, 

SANTA  ROSA,  CAL.  (Care  Santa  Rosa  National  Bank.) 
Importer,  Breeder,  Exporter. 

S.  O.  White  Leghorns, 
8.  O.  Brown  Leghorns, 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks, 
Black  Minorcae, 

Eggs,  $3  per  13.  Send  for  circular. 


HATCH  CHICKENS  BY  STEAM 

™^te£uwrovcd  Excelsior  Incubator. 

Simple,  Per/ret,  Self-Rrgu. 
latiny.  Thousands  in  suc- 
cessful operation.  Guaran- 
teed to  hatch  a  larger  per- 
centage of  fertile  eggs  at 
less  cost  than  any  other 
Hatcher.  Lowest  priced 
hrBt-class  Hatcher  made 
CEO.  II-  BTAHL.  Qolney.Ill, 


JACKS  AND  JENNETS, 

Raised  from  imported  stock,  for  sale  by  V.  GIANELLA, 
Honcut,  Butte  Co..  Cal. 


P.  &  33. 


P.  &d  B 


SEE  OUR  EXHIBIT  AT  MIDWINTER  FAIR. 

S.  E.  Corner  Manufacturers'  Building. 
THREE  FIRST  PRIZES  AT  THE  WORLD'S  FAIR,  1893. 

ROOFING — 500,000  sq.  feet  used  at  Midwinter  Fair. 
FRUIT  DRYING  PAPER— See  raisins  dried  by  our 

method. 

BUILDING  PAPER.   PRESERVATIVE  PAINT. 

PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO,  -  -  116  Battery  Street, 

S-A.1ST  FRANCISCO. 
E.  Q.  JTJDAH,  Agent,  221  South  Broadway,  Los  Angeles. 


P.  &  J3 


P.  &  B 


PROTECT  YOUR  TREES 


 WITH  

Gilman's  Patent  Tule  Tree  Protector. 

PATENTED  AUG.  1,  1893. 

Cheapest,  Beat  and  Only  One  to  Protect  Trees  and  Vines  from 
Frost,  Sunburn,  Rabbits,  Squirrels,  Borers  and  otber  Tree  Pests. 

For  Testimonials  from  Parties  who  are  using  tbem  send  for 
Descriptive  Circulars. 

33.  F.  GILMAKT, 

Sole  Manufacturer  of  Patent  Tule  Covers, 

420  NINTH  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


DROP  IT: 


IF  YOUR  BUSINESS  DOES  NOT  PAY 
Chickens  are  easily  and  successfully 
raised  by  using  the  Petaluma.  Incu- 
bators and  Brooders.  ■>  Our  illus- 
trated catalogue  tells  all  about  it.  Don't 
buy  any  but  the  Petaluma  if  you  want  strong,  vigorous  chicks.  We 
are  Pacific  Coast  Headquarters  for  Bone  and  Clover  Cutters,  Markers, 
Books,  Caponizing  Tools,  Fountains,  Flood's  Roup  Cure,  Morris 
Poultry  Cure,  Creosozone  the  great  chicken-lice  killer  and  every  other 
article  required  by  poultry  raisers.  See  the  machi  nes  in  operation  at 
our  exhibit  with  the  Norwalk  Ostrich  Farm,  Midwinter  Fair,  hatch- 
ing ostriches  and  all  kinds  of  eggs.  Catalogue  free,  if  you  want  it, 
write  to  us.  PETALV9IA   INCUBATOR  CO., 

750-752-754-756  Main  St.,  Petaluma,  CaL 


BERKSHIRE  SWINE. 

Prize  Herd  of  Southern  California. 

PIQS  OF  ALL  AGES  FOR  SALE. 

SESSIONS  &  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

P.  O.  Box  686. 


LITTLE'S  CHEMICAL  FLUID  NON-POISONOUS 

 =  SHEEP  JDTF.=  


tBWARE    OF  CH!BA] 


IMITATION'S  . 


One  gallon,  mixed  with  60  gallons  of  cold  water,  will  dip  thoroughly  180  sheep,  at  a  cost 
of  one  cent  each.  Easily  applied;  a  nouriaher  of  wool;  a  certain  (.cure  for  SOAB.  Lit- 
tle's dip  Is  put  up  in  red,  Iron  drums,  containing  5  English  or  6}  American  gallons, 
and  is  sold  to  the  trade  by  the  English  gallon.  For  the  convenience  of  our  many  cus- 
tomers it  is  also  put  up  In  one-gallon  packages,  for  which  we  make  no  extra  charge. 
Each  drum  and  package  bears  the  orange  label  of  11  Little's  Dip." 

CATT0N,  BELL  &  CO.,  Sole  Agents, 

(Successors  to  Faxkner,  Bell  &  Oo.) 
NO.  406  CALIFORNIA  STREET,  SAN  FRANOISOO,  OAL. 


FRUIT  PAPER! 

RAISIKT  WRAPS,  SWEiLT  PAPER 

FROM   THE   MANUFACTURER   DIRECT   AT  LOWEST  PRICE. 

Raisin-packers  are  advised  that  we  will  make  and  carry  in  stock  the  "  Azure  Blue "  "Top  Wrap,"  which  haB 
been  used  for  years  by  the  packers  of  Spain. 

S.  P.  TAYLOR  PAPER  CO., 

414  &  416  CLAY  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


HOW  TO  RAISE  TURKEYS  I 


The  numerous  diseases  that  are  usually 
prevalent  among  very  Young  Turkeys 
may  be  prevented  by  tbe  nee  of 

CARY'S  PILLS. 

Send  for  Circular 

B.  FOUGERA  &  CO., 

80  North  William  Street,  Mew  York. 


4Q85       S/tA>  /-/?A/VC/SC0  . 


oopeps 

Dipping 
c,*./©  Powder 


SURE  CORE  FOR  SOAB. 

PRICE  $16.00  FEB  CASK. 

Solo  Agents, 

SHOOBERT,  BEALE  &  CO.. 

418  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


nifETCDrDC  SEND  rOH 

I  B  IV  E_  EL,  ~  E_  rv  O  sample  oopj  of 

CLE ANINCS  IN  BEE  CULTURE. 

A  Handsomely  Illustrated  DTC  CM  DDI  ICC 
Magazine,  and  Catalog,  of  Ca-t  OUrTLILO 
MUCH.  »         A.  I.  ROOT,  Medina*  o. 
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MECHAM  &  FRITSCH, 

Importers  *  Breeders  of  Red  Polled  Cattle. 

We  have  J00  head  of  Full  Bloods  and  Crossbreds  on 
DevonB.  Bulls  and  Heifers  for  sale.  Address  communica- 
tions regarding  Oattle  to  MECHAM  &  FRITSCH,  Peta- 
luma, Cal. 


MECHAM  &.  HINKLE, 

Importers  &  Breeders  of  Shropshire  Sheep. 

The  flock  was  Imported  or  bred  direct  from  im- 
ported stock.  The  Shropshire  excels  all  mutton  broeds 
for  a  cross  on  tbe  merino— giving  more  wool  and  mut- 
ton than  that  from  any  othor  breed.  Purs  and  Cross- 
bred Rams  and  Ewes  for  sale.  HO  head  of  imported 
Shropshires  on  hand.  Direct  inquiries  regarding  Shrop- 
shires  to  MECHAM  &  HINKLE,  Petaluma,  Cal. 


MECHAM, 


Breeder  of  American  Merino  Sheep  With- 
out Horns.  The  only  flock  in  the  United  States. 
When  we  bought  our  sheep  East  24  years  ago,  among 
them  was  a  ram  without  horns.  He  grew  to  be  a  fine 
large  sheep,  shearing  at  2  years  old,  a  12-month's  fleece, 
36  lbs.  ol  long  white  woo). 


I  have  bred  from  him  and  his  get  ever  since  and  have 
never  made  an  out-oross  and  never  used  the  same  ram 
but  one  year  on  the  same  flock.  My  rams  at  two  years 
old  weigh  from  160  to  ISO  lbs.,  have  a  strong  constitu- 
tion, without  wrinkles,  and  will  shear  on  an  average 
about  26  lbs.,  a  12-montb's  fleece,  of  long  white  wool. 
Rams  and  Ewes  for  sale.  P.  O.  Address  Stony  Point, 
Sonoma  Co.,  Oal.    R.  R.  Station,  Petaluma. 


HAYWARD'S 

SHEEP  DIPS 


Hay  ward's  famous  Paste  and  Liauid 
Dips  received  the  Highest  Award  at  the 
World's  Columbian  Exposition,  also  the 
Prize  Medal  at  the  California  State  Fair. 
Dips  from  all  over  the  world  were  ex- 
hibited at  Chicago  and  practical  sheep 
men  prononnced  Hayward's  the  best  and 
most  effective  medicine  for  the  cure  of  scab 
and  general  benefit  to  wool. 

CHRISTY  &  WISE. 

General  and  Sole  Agents  Tor  the  Pacilc  Coast, 

Office  Fifth  and  Townsend  Streets, 

San  Francisco. 


f'tl'l      M-'  ' 


INCUBATOR^ 


MfiV A  C eNTlOTlL AFTIR  you  HMt  TRIED  IT 

STAMp  poh  catalogue  air 

BCOKlNCUBmONSCTSrf  mSEs  &c 


wCuuhInc.Co  Delaware Cny.D a [X 


BEE-KEEPERS'  SUPPLIES. 

Dovetailed  Hlvos,  Sections,  Comb  Foundation,  Founda- 
tion Machines,  Extractors,  Smokers,  Honey  Knives, 
Alley's  Traps,  Perforated  Zinc  Honey  Boards,  Shipping 
Cases,  Cane  and  Cases  for  Extracted  Honey.  Bee  Tents, 
ROOT'S  GOODS,  and  everything  required  by  the  trade, 
wholesale  and  retail. 

WM.  STYAN,  Ban  Mateo.  Oal. 
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j^GRICULTURAL  J^OTES. 

CALIFORNIA. 

Alameda. 

Livermore  Herald:  From  inquiry  among  the 
owners  of  fruit  orchards  in  this  valley  it  is  learned 
that  there  is  a  prospect  of  more  than  ordinarily  good 
crops.  No  damage  has  been  sustained  to  any  of 
the  orchards  by  frosts,  and  the  outlook  for  the 
almond  yield  is  especially  encouraging. 

Butte. 

Oroville  Register:  Each  succeeding  year  demon- 
strates the  great  value  of  alfalfa  to  the  stockmen  of 
this  State.  One  year  the  spring  rains  fall  just  at 
the  right  time  and  feed  is  luxuriant  and  hay  abun 
dant,  but  the  very  next  year  the  north  wind  dries  up 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  the  rainfall  is  light,  and, 
in  consequence,  pasture  is  scant  and  the  hay  crop 
light.  Formerly  there  used  to  be  great  loss  of  sheep 
and  cattle  during  a  very  dry  year,  but  now  the 
stockmen  resort  to  the  green  and  luxurious  alfalfa 
fields  and  their  animals  are  kept  alive  although  they 
pay  a  round  price  for  pasture.  Along  the  coast  and 
in  the  Sacramento  valley  enough  rain  has  always 
fallen  to  insure  feed  and  fair  crops,  but  in  the  San 
Joaquin  valley  and  in  parts  of  southern  California 
there  was  during  some  years  a  tremendous  loss  of 
stock.  Alfalfa  growing  is  becoming  of  more  im- 
portance each  season  and  this  year  will  cause  a  de- 
mand for  every  pound  of  hay  and  every  acre  of  al- 
falfa pasture  in  the  State.  We  predict  that  this  sea- 
son will  cause  many  stock-owners  to  abandon  their 
extensive  natural  ranges  and  to  confine  their  atten- 
tion to  fewer  acres.  They  will  select  land  that  can 
be  irrigated,  land  that  is  suitable  for  alfalfa  and  will 
in  the  future  depend  more  upon  this  grass  which  is 
richer  and  more  nutritious  than  the  wild  grasses  and 
which  can  be  made  to  produce  enormous  crops  if 
properly  irrigated. 

Kern. 

Bakersfield  Californian:  There  never  was  a  bet- 
ter prospect  for  a  splendid  crop  of  grain  in  the 
Tehachapi  country  than  this  season.  The  summer- 
fallowed  grain  is  up  from  six  to  eight  inches  in 
height  and  the  winter-sown  grain  is  already  two  or 
three  inches  above  the  ground.  One  little  small 
rain  within  a  few  weeks  will  fix  the  success  of  this 
year's  grain  crop  beyond  perad venture. 

Marin. 

The  San  Rafael  Tocsin  takes  a  very  blue  view  of 
things.  It  says:  The  long-continued  dry  weather, 
followed  by  the  recent  hot  spell,  has  about  destroyed 
the  prospect  of  good  feed  in  all  except  a  few  favored 
localities.  There  are  still  some  spots  where  timely 
rains  would  yet  accomplish  wonders,  but  even  in 
these  instances  it  must  come  very  soon  to  do  much 
good.  The  sections  that  are  still  hopeful  are  por- 
tions of  the  Tomales  country,  Point  Reyes  and  some 
of  the  Nicasio  valley.  About  all  the  rest  is  gone  be- 
yond redemption.  Along  the  Sonoma  line  most  of 
the  ranches  are  burned  as  brown  as  they  usually  are 
in  August.  This  would  be  bad  enough  if  the  grass 
had  reached  a  fair  growth  before  the  desiccating 
process  began,  but  unfortunately  the  cold  weather 
of  January,  February  and  March  retarded  its  growth 
so  that  the  grass  was  but  little  more  than  out  of  the 
ground  when  it  was  scorched  and  withered.  Where 
the  feed  for  the  long,  dry  season  is  to  come  from,  is 
the  problem  that  stock  owners  must  now  face  and  it 
is  not  a  pleasant  one.  The  situation  is  bad  enough 
for  those  who  own  their  own  land;  for  the  renters 
the  case  is  absolutely  desperate.  They  have  had  a 
succession  of  bad  years  and  the  prospects  of  the 
present  season  indicate  little  short  of  absolute  dis 
aster.  Unless  landlords  make  concessions,  a  num 
ber  of  them  will  go  to  the  wall  before  1895  ii 
reached.  The  hay  crop  is  looking  about  as  bad  as 
the  grass.  It  is  heading  everywhere,  yet  very  little 
is  much  over  six  inches  in  height.  It  will  scarcely 
pay  to  cut  much  of  it. 

Monterey. 

Pajaronian :  The  eucalyptus  grove  out  of  Salinas 
on  the  Monterey  road  is  to  be  cut  down.  It  is  one 
of  the  landmarks  of  that  part  of  the  Salinas  valley 
The  eucalyptus  is  being  speedily  put  out  of  the  way 
in  that  part  of  the  State.  It  makes  a  wonderful 
growth  but  is  a  land  exhauster  and  a  road  destroyer. 
Nature  is  better  posted  than  man  on  the  tree 
growth  adapted  to  any  section  of  the  country. 

Napa. 

Napa  Register :  Mr.  Borreo  has  just  finished 
crushing  the  berries  from  100  olive  trees,  and 
pects  to  have  as  a  result  125  gallons  of  pure  oil  for 
the  market.  He  has  2000  trees,  representing  four 
varieties  of  olive — Picholine,  Mission,  Manzanillo 
and  Nevadillo.  One  hundred  of  the  trees  are  this 
year  bearing.  Next  year  500  are  expected  to  yield 
fruit;  and  so  the  olive  industry  in  the  vicinity  of 
Napa  grows. 

Orange. 

Santa  Ana  letter,  April  9th  :  One  principal  topic 
of  conversation  on  the  streets  in  Santa  Ana  to-day, 
among  the  orange-growers  especially,  was  the  de- 
cision of  J  udge  Ross  of  Los  Angeles  in  knocking 
out  what  is  known  among  the  fruit  men  as  the 
" Twilight  fumigating  process,"  a  process  of  fumi- 
gating plants  and  trees  with  hydrocyanic  gas  in  the 
absence  of  light.  Messrs,  Wall  Jones  and  Bishop 
of  Tustin,  this  county,  are  the  patentees  of  the 
process,  therefore  the  fruit  men  of  this  valley  take 
more  of  an  interest  in  the  opinion  just  rendered 
than  they  perhaps  otherwise  would.  The  fruit  men 
have  been  fighting  the  patent  for  the  past  several 
years,  creating  a  fund  from  the  various  local  fruit 
associations  throughout  the  county  for  that  pur- 
pose. With  the  right  to  use  this  process  of  fumiga- 
tion free  to  the  public,  the  scale  and  other  fruit 
pests  that  have  heretofore  been  threatening  the  de- 
struction of  orchards  in  some  localities  in  this  and 
other  counties  in  southern  California  will,  no  doubt, 
be  more  successfully  eradicated.  The  orange- 
growers  generally  are  jubilant  over  the  decision. 

San  Bernardino. 

The  highest  price  received  for  oranges  this  season 
in  southern  California  was  by  the  Ontario  Exchange 
last  week  for  three  carloads  of  Mediterranean  Sweets 
— $2.50  per  box.  The  exchange  price  of  Navels  is 
iow  $2.25  per  box. 

The  first  planting  of  beets  are  ready  for  thinning, 


says  the  Chino  Champion,  and  some  have  already 
been  thinned.  Every  team  in  the  country  is  busy, 
and  planting  is  going  on  as  fast  as  it  can  be  done. 
We  need  rain,  and  need  it  badly,  although  the  beets 
so  far  planted  are  doing  very  well. 

San  Diego. 

Neuevo  Sentinel:  Mr.  Barnett  has  just  received 
from  Florida  150  young  stalks  of  the  sisal  hemp 
plant,  much  resembling  the  Spanish  dagger  which 
grows  so  profusely  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the 
mountains  and  to  a  more  or  less  extent  on  the  west- 
ern slope.  From  this  plant  all  the  best  white  cord- 
age and  twine  is  manufactured,  making  the  best 
rope  in  use  in  commerce.  Millions  of  dollars  are 
annually  expended  in  importing  the  fiber,  and  from 
what  he  can  learn  of  the  habits  of  the  plant  Mr. 
Barnett  is  satisfied  that  it  can  be  successfully  grown 
here.  It  requires  a  dry  climate  and  would  be  at 
home  among  the  rocky  slopes  of  the  bills  which 
could  be  used  for  no  other  purpose.  It  requires  no 
cultivation  after  the  first  two  or  three  years.  If  his 
experiment  proves  a  success,  and  be  has  every 
reason  to  believe  it  will,  it  will  be  worth  millions  to 
the  county  and  to  the  State.  Mr.  Barnett  has  been 
nearly  a  year  in  securing  these  plants,  and  his  per- 
sistency has  finally  resulted  in  success. 

San  Luis  OblSDO. 

Arroyo  Grande  Herald:  We  have  had  a  terrible 
wind  storm  which  threatened  to  blow  the  numerous 
bean  lands  beyond  all  hopes  of  summer  crops,  but 
at  present  the  weather  is  all  that  conld  be  desired. 
A  rain  would  please  the  farmers,  but  at  present  they 
are  living  in  hopes  of  rain. 

San  Luis  Tribune:  Prominent  bean-raisers  in- 
form us  that  their  industry  will  not  be  very  extensive 
in  the  Arroyo  Grande  valley  this  season,  owing  to 
the  dry  weather.  Many  of  them  will  plant  their 
land  in  pumpkins. 

San  Luis  Tribune:  While  other  portions  of  the 
State  are  complaining  of  a  very  dry  year  this  section 
of  country  around  Morro  bay  has  as  yet  little  reason 
to  complain,  because  the  moist  wind  that  is  nightly 
wafted  across  Morro  bay  from  the  Pacific  ocean  wets 
the  ground  and  keeps  everything  growing. 

Santa  Barbara. 

Santa  Maria  Times:  If  all  reports  are  true.  Santa 
Maria  valley  is  this  year,  more  than  ever,  an  oasis 
in  the  non-irrigated  portion  of  southern  California. 
While  tne  country  is  dried  and  parched,  both  north 
and  south  of  us,  and  cattle  dying  from  actual  starva- 
tion, we  have  fat  cattle,  lots  of  hay,  some  grain,  and 
an  abundance  of  feed  can  be  produced  on  lands 
prepared  for  summer  crops.  This  is  an  off  year  at 
best,  but  Santa  Maria  is  ahead  and  will  continue  to 
be.  The  whole  world  knows  that  southern  Califor- 
nia is  experiencing  an  unusual  drouth,  but  we  are 
hurt  least  of  all,  and  still  our  land  is  cheaper  than 
anywhere  else. 

Guadaloupe  letter:  The  grass  still  grows  and  the 
creamery  still  runs  on  about  its  usual  amount  of 
milk,  30,000  pounds  per  day,  and  with  April  showers 
we  still  hope  to  reach  40,000  pounds  before  the  sea- 
son closes.  People  are  worse  scared  than  hurt  so 
far,  and  with  anything  like  favorable  weather  from 
now  on,  the  season  will  prove  an  average  one. 

Nipomo  letter  in  Santa  Maria  Times:  Permit 
me  to  suggest  a  few  thoughts  I  have  gathered  re- 
cently from  observation  and  experience.  Antici- 
pating for  some  time  past  that  we  might  have  a 
dry  season,  I  have  been  careful  to  observe,  on  the 
mesa  land,  the  effect  of  different  modes  of  cultiva- 
tion upon  the  retention  of  moisture.  I  have  ob- 
served that  land  plowed  after  the  weeds  and  grass 
had  taken  a  fair  start,  and  the  weeds  have  since 
been  kept  down  by  cultivation,  retains  the  moisture 
to  a  greater  extent  than  land  twice  plowed.  This  is 
accounted  for  from  the  fact  that  the  surface  of  the 
ground  has  dried  down  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
and  the  turning  of  this  dry  surface  to  the  bottom 
and  no  rain  or  moisture  coming  from  above,  the 
rising  of  the  moisture  from  below  is  not  sufficient  to 
wet  the  dry  earth  turned  down,  and  it,  together  with 
the  moist  ground  turned  up,  dries  out  to  the  depth 
of  the  last  plowing;  whereas,  if  the  ground  is  plowed 
but  once  and  then  cultivated  to  keep  down  weeds, 
it  becomes  packed  and  settled  and  retains  the  mois 
ture. 

Santa  Maria  Times:  Mr.  Barbatini,  a  dajryman 
who  lives  in  San  Luis  Obispo  county,  had  a  saddle 
horse  stolen  one  night  last  week.  That  would 
hardly  come  under  the  head  of  grand  larceny,  since 
a  good  horse  sold  in  San  Luis  during  the  week  for 
$15,  according  to  report. 

Santa  Clara. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Coyote  the  outlook  is  favorable 
for  a  good  fruit  crop,  if  the  weather  turns  out  any 
way  favorable  at  all.  Early  peach  and  apricot  buds 
were  nipped  by  the  late  frosts,  but  there  were 
enough  of  the  second  buds  to  insure  a  fair  yield. 

Santa  Cruz. 

Pajaronian  :  Strawberries  are  expected  to  put  in 
an  appearance  in  the  local  market  during  the  com- 
ing week.  But  few  shipments  of  berries  have  been 
received  in  the  San  Francisco  market  to  date.  They 
have  been  unusually  late  this  season. 

Pajaronian  :  A  portion  of  the  beet  crop  near 
Salinas  is  so  far  advanced  as  to  require  thinning 
work.  At  Blanco  this  work  has  been  going  on  for 
more  than  a  week  past.  The  young  beets  on  the 
Salinas  are  looking  very  well  and  present  prospects 
are  very  favorable  for  another  big  crop  in  that  dis- 
trict. 

Sonoma. 

Farmer:  The  acreage  of  hop  yards  in  the  vicinity 
af  this  city  is  less  now  than  it  was  last  year.  Two 
or  three  quite  large-sized  yards  were  grubbed  up 
because  the  owners  found  two  little  profit  in  the  in- 
dustry the  past  two  or  three  years  for  what  the 
amount  of  work  required  should  reap. 

Petaluma  Courier  :  A  schooner  -  load  of  hay 
arrived  for  the  Golden  Eagle  Milling  Company  from 
San  Francisco  yesterday — the  second  cargo  of  the 
kind  ever  known  to  have  been  brought  into  Peta- 
luma from  the  outside  market.  We  generally  ship 
from  50  to  75  schooner-loads  of  hay  annually,  but 
'things  are  different"  this  season  on  account  of  the 
unprecedentedly  light  crop  of  hay  last  ye»r  in  the 
country  to  the  north  of  us.  The  stock  coming  in  is 
to  supply  the  demand  in  that  section. 

Two  or  three  large-sized  hop  yards  near  Healds- 
burg  have  been  grubbed  up  because  their  owners 


thought  the  land  could  be  put  to  better  use  than 
raising  hops  at  prevailing  prices. 

Stanislaus. 

Modesto  Herald:  The  Herald  recently  published 
an  article  regarding  the  efficacy  of  flooding  in  re- 
claiming alkali  lands,  as  demonstrated  on  a  small 
scale  by  a  Kern  county  farmer.  It  is  not  generally 
known,  however,  that  this  method  of  reclaiming 
such  lands  has  been  and  is  being  successfully  pu 
sued  in  this  State  on  an  extensive  scale,  yet  we  are 
assured  by  H.  F.  Geer  of  Turlock  that  such  is  the 
case.  Mr.  Geer  informs  us  that  business  recently 
called  him  to  a  portion  of  the  Miller  &  Lux  tract  in 
Merced  and  Fresno  counties,  many  thousand  acres 
of  which  is  "  sagebrush  alkali,"  the  soil  fine  as  flour 
and  so  heavily  charged  with  alkaline  deposits  as  to 
be  worthless  even  for  pasturage.  Surplus  water 
from  the  Miller  &  Lux  irrigation  resources  were 
some  time  ago  turned  on  this  land  as  an  inexpensive 
method  of  disposing  of  it  (the  water)  and  for  many 
weeks  a  large  tract  was  more  or  less  flooded.  With 
the  return  of  Ihe  irrigation  season  and  the  use  of  all 
the  water  at  the  command  of  the  firm  in  other  direc 
tions,  the  flooded  land  gradually  drained,  and  sub- 
sequently the  management  was  surprised  to  find 
that  vegetation  was  springing  up  on  what  bad 
always  theretofore  been  a  barren  waste.  The  cause 
of  the  change  was  divined,  and  since  that  time  all 
surplus  water  has  been  systematically  employed  i 
reclaiming  the  land.  At  the  time  of  Mr.  Geer's  visit 
thousands  of  acres  were  two  feet  under  water,  the 
graded  right  of  way  for  what  was  to  have  been  an 
opposition  road  to  the  S.  P.  R.  R.  Co.'s  West  Sid 
railroad  being  utilized  to  back  up  the  water  over  the 
land.  After  standing  on  the  land  for  a  few  weeks 
the  water  is  drawn  off,  carrying  with  it  large  quanti 
ties  of  the  alkali  permeating  the  soil.  Much  of  the 
alkali  in  the  soil,  too,  is  forced  by  the  water  down 
to  the  underlying  hardpan  and  carried  off  through 
underground  courses.  Mr.  Geer  was  informed  that 
the  work  of  reclaiming  by  this  means  was  meeting 
with  signal  success,  transforming  the  land  treated 
Irom  desert  wastes  to  good  pasturage. 

Tulare. 

Porterville  Enterprise  :  There  are  now  being 
put  out  in  the  Lindsay  district  500  acres  of  oranges, 
in  tracts  averaging  from  10  to  80  acres.  The  fol 
lowing  are  the  people  to  whom  the  different  tracts 
belong:  Messrs.  Armstrong,  Bjsant,  Seybolt 
Black.  Hardeman,  Palmer  and  Prior  of  San  Jose 
Mrs.  Irwin  and  J.  B.  Eiger,  of  Canada;  Messrs 
Dobbins  and  Ogilvie  of  Los  Angeles,  and  a  Mr, 
Isenberg  of  Honolulu.  When  this  acreage  has 
been  put  out,  there  will  be  planted  altogether  in  the 
Lindsay  district  850  acres  to  citrus  fruits. 

The  Visalia  Times  declares  that  reports  of  the 
damage  to  peaches,  apricots  and  nectarines  in  the 
vicinily  of  Hanford  are  not  exaggerated.  On  the 
morning  of  April  20th  the  water  sloughs  in  the 
Lucerne  country  were  covered  with  ice,  the  tber 
mometer  standing  several  degrees  below  freezing 
point  at  sunrise.  The  prune  crop,  however,  was 
not  injured  and  will  be  as  large  as  usual. 

Grangeville  letter  :  We  heard  some  of  our  large 
fruit-growers  say  that  the  peaches  will  make  a  very 
fair  crop  after  all,  and  the  apricots  will  make  about 
one-fourth  of  a  crop.  Some  say  that  the  Muir 
peaches  have  not  been  touched  at  all,  but  time  will 
tell. 

Ventura. 

Ventura  letter  April  9th:  The  success  J.  H 
Sheppard  is  making  of  strawberry  culture  should 
prove  an  incentive  to  those  having  but  a  few  acres 
of  land  to  bring  it  to  the  highest  possible  state  of 
cultivation.  He  began  with  less  than  an  acre  a  few 
years  ago,  and,  finding  they  yielded  such  enormous 
crops,  has  gradually  increased  his  plantation  until 
himself  and  sons  will  have  for  market  this  season 
at  least  40,000  boxes.  It  does  not  require  a  grea 
amount  of  water  to  irrigate  such  a  field.  Many 
have  wells  that  would  furnish  a  supply  which  could 
be  cheaply  raised  by  windmill  or  gasoline  engine 
His  crop  will  be  marketed  in  Ventura  and  Santa 
Barbara. 

Yolo. 

Woodland,  April  14.— The  fruit-growers  of  this 
vicinity  have  decided  to  organize  a  local  exchange 
which  will  affiliate  with  the  Slate  Fruit  Exchange 
and  handle  the  fresh  and  dried  fruit  and  raisin  pro 
duct  in  this  vicinity.  A  meeting  held  to  day  was 
addressed  by  Edward  F.  Adams,  manager  of  the 
State  Fruit  Exchange.  It  was  decided  to  support 
the  State  Exchange  by  liberal  subscriptions  in  stock. 

Davisville  letter  in  Woodland  Democrat,  April  9 
Another  north  wind  began  Saturday  night,  and  ol 
course  the  farmers  are  anxious  about  it.  This  re- 
minds me  that  in  1871  there  were  24  days  of  north 
wind  during  the  close  of  April  and  the  early  part  of 
May.  We  had  a  couple  of  inches  of  rain  in  the 
meantime,  but  short  crops  nevertheless.  It  is  pos 
sible  that  1894  will  be  a  repetition  of  that  season. 
Farmers  to  the  east  of  Davisville  say  that  the  wheat 
and  barley  crops  look  well  and  have  not  yet  begun 
to  show  the  effects  of  dry  weather.  To  the  west  ol 
Davisville  the  lack  of  moisture  and  so  much  north 
wind  has  had  a  very  perceptible  effect,  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  an  early  and  generous  rain  is  generally 
conceded.  The  same  difference  in  the  condition  of 
the  vineyards  and  orchards  to  the  east  and  west  is 
also  noticeable.  To  the  east  the  soil  still  works 
fairly  well,  while  to  the  west  it  breaks  up  hard  and 
works  very  unsatisfactorily.  Mr.  La  Rue  told  me 
this  was  especially  true  of  his  vineyard  a  few  miles 
west  of  town.  I  saw  Frank  Chiles  a  few  moments 
Saturday  evening  and  he  told  me  that  he  bad  felt  a 
kind  of  intuition  early  in  the  season  that  the  year 
would  not  be  altogether  favorable  for  a  wheat  crop 
and  that  he  bad  not  a  single  spear  growing  on  his 
farm.  He  has  900  acres  sown  to  barley  and  it  looks 
fine. 

Democrat:  The  fruit  crop  was  never  more  abun- 
dant or  more  promising.  Some  slight  damage  is  re- 
ported to  the  apricots  from  the  late  frosts,  but  this  is 
so  trifling  as  to  hardly  excite  comment.  Almond 
orchards  are  literally  loaded  and  generally  regarded 
as  safe.  Present  indications  are  that  all  crops  will 
be  unusually  abundant,  and  a  fair  price  only  is  re- 
quired at  harvest  to  restore  prosperity  and  con- 
fidence. 

Yuba. 

Wheatland  Four  Corners:  The  many  hop  fields 
in  this  vicinity  are  each  employing  large  numbers  of 
men  just  now  preparing  for  the  summer's  crop  and 
harvest.    The  idea  has  gone  abroad  that  employ- 


ment  may  be  had  any  day  in  the  hop  fields  here, 
which  is  a  mistake.  More  hands  are  at  work  now 
than  are  required,  and  scores  of  men  are  still  asking 
for  work.  This  is  a  strong  contrast  to  the  situation 
a  few  years  ago  when  labor  was  at  a  high  premium 
in  this  locality,  but  ever  since  last  year  set  in  the 
tables  have  been  turned  and  thousands  have  come 
and  gone  without  securing  employment. 

Marysville  Democrat,  12th  inst:  H.  Falk,  the  en- 
terprising fruit  and  produce  dealer,  made  his  first 
shipment— one  case  of  fine  ripe  strawberries— to 
Portland  to-day.  This  is  ten  days  earlier  than  any 
previous  year.  These  berries  were  grown  on  the 
Hall  ranch,  about  five  miles  northeasterly  from 
Marysville,  upon  plants  brought  from  Oregon  last 
fall.  The  berries  are  of  fine  color  and  flavor  and  of 
good  size,  and  will  be  found  to  be  very  desirable  for 
shipping  purposes.  They  ripen  here  fully  three 
months  earlier  than  in  their  native  State. 


RUDY'S  PILE  SUPPOSITORY  Is  guaranteed  to 
cure  Piles  and  Constipation,  or  money  refunded.  SO 
cents  per  box.  Send  stamp  for  circular  and  Free 
8ample  to  MARTIN  RUDY,  Lancaster,  Pa.  For  sale 
by  all  first-clans  druggists. 


DO  YOU  WANT  TO  MAKE  MONEY? 


THE  ELI— 10  to  16  toon  io  Box  Car. 

IF  YOU  DO— BUY  A  PRESS 
FOR  BALING  HAY,  HOPS, 
HIDES,  WOOL, 
ORCHILLA,   RAGS,  or 
ANYTHING  you  want  BALED. 

A  young  man  can  make 
more  MONEY  with  lees  ex- 
penditure of  money  and 
labor,    than  in  any  other 
way.     We  sell  the 

ELI  CHALLENGE;  Puts  10 
tons  in  a  box  ear.  Best 
press  made. 

Hill 's  improved  LIGHT- 
NING bales  44  tons  per  day. 

JUNIOR  MONARCH,  20  to 
30  tons  per  day. 

PETALUMA  PRESS,  the  old 
reliable  standby,  great- 
ly improved. 

NEW  YORK  HOP  PRESS,  low 
priced,    yet    good  for 
small  yards. 

THOMPSON'S  CALIFORNIA 
HOP    PRESS,     horse  power 
press,    for  large  yards. 

Write  for  prices  and 
catalogues;     state  what 
you   want,    and  whether 
CASH  or  TIME  is  wanted. 

I.   J.   TRUMAN  &  CO. , 
No.    18  Drumm  street, 

San  Francisco. 


World  s  Fair  Highest  Awards 

-  Medal  and  Diploma 
on  our  INCUBATOR  andl 
BROODtR  Combined. 

'  Old  Reliable" h!2?,S 

If  joaare  tntortstted  la  Poultry,  It  villi 
p*7  jn  to  nad  i  wnta  In  rtampi  for  w  , 
Tt  i*t*  MUlofua,  {Wing  T»lu*bl«  polnu 
•a  Poultry  Culture.  Addr«M 

^^ejiablejncjrtjator^nf^gr^^ 


Orange  Grove  &  Peach  Orchard 

In  one  of  the  best  EARLY  Fruit  Sections  of  tho 
StAte,  together  with  a  nursery  of  Orange,  Lemon 
and  Deciduous  Trees,  for  sale  at  less  than  Its 
real  value. 
Particulars  of  the  estate  by  addressing 
H.  r.  DEXTKK,  Care  "Pacific  Rural  FreM." 


160  ACRES  OF  LAND 

SUITABLE  FOR 

OLIVES,  ORANGES,  PEACHES,  etc. 

Only  One  and  One-Half  Miles  from  PENRYN,  io 
famous  PLACER  County,  at  tbe  price  of  $10 
per  acre.   One-half  on  time  if  desired. 
Address  the  owner, 
FKED  C.  MILKS,   Penryn,  Placer  Co.,  Oal. 


$6,000  for  Three  Years,  on  First-Class  Secur- 
ity, San  Mateo  county,  within  one  hour's  ride  of  city. 

APPLY  TO 

JOHN  F.  BYXBEE, 
22  Market  Street,     -     San  Francisco. 


April  21,  1894. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRFSS. 


Jeeds,  Wants,  ttc. 


33.  J.  BOWBN, 

SEED  MERCHANT. 

A.ti  P  A.  ! 

OrMi,  Clover,  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds, 

Onion  Sett. 
LARGEST  STOCK  AND 

MOST  COMPLETE  ASSORTMENT. 

.  J]04tlSttA  De9CrIPHve  and  Priced  Seed  Catalogue  for 
1894  mailed  free  to  all  applicants.  Address 

E.  J.  BOWEN, 

815  A  817  Simome  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
65  Front  Street,  Portland,  Or. 
or  814  Commercial  St.,  'eat tie,  Wanh. 


ORANGE  CULTURE  IN  CALIFORNIA . 

J*ow  tn»t  the  Interest  In  the  culture  ol  the  orange  Is 
extending  so  as  to  embrace  nearly  all  parts  of  the  State, 
a  book  giving  the  results  of  experience  In  parts  of  the 
State  where  the  growth  of  the  fruit  has  been  longest  pur- 
sue* win  be  found  of  wide  usefulness. 
"Orange  Culture  in  California  "  was  written  by  Those 
■  G*/ey  o'  I-os  Angeles,  after  many  years  of  practical 
experience  and  observation  in  the  growth  of  the  fruit. 
It  Is  a  well-printed  hand-book  of  227  pages,  and  treats  of 
nursery  practice,  planting  of  orange  orohards,  cultiva- 
tion and  Irrigation,  pruning,  estimates  of  cost  of  planta- 
tions, best  varieties,  eta 
The  book  is  sent  post-paid  at  the  reduced  price  of  76 
P*'  cpy,  In  c'oth  binding.    Address  DEWEY 
PUBLISHING  CO  ,  Publisher-,  220  Market  St.,  San 
Francisco. 


THWE8  rt  n  c I  FZiANTS. 

A  fine  assortment,  best  varieties,  free  from  pests  of 
any  kind.  Prnnns  Slmonl,  Ring,  RostraTer  and 
Murdoch  rherrlen,  Black  California  Figs; 
Bice  Soft  Shell  and  other  Almonds,  American 
Sweet  rhestnuts  Prmpa  tnrlens  Walnuts. 
Hardy  mountain  grown  Orange  Trees.  Our  Oranges 
have  stood  32  degrees  this  winter  without  Injury. 
Dollar  Str»vr berry  the  best  berry  for  home  use  or 
market.  Address  C.  M.  8ILTA  &  SON.  Lincoln, 
Placer  Com  tj,  California. 


POH  HALE. 

OAUMFLOWKR  SEED,  of  large  kind  called  the 
PI8A;  originally  from  Italy.  Pome  raised  by  an  Italian 
In  Los  Angeles  county.  Samples  'or  trial  furnlished 
free.  Apply  to  S.  W.  LEVY  &  CO.,  218  &  220  Washing- 
ton St.,  San  Franc'soo. 


Sit 


OLIVEJTREES. 

ALL  KINDS  OF 

Nursery  Stock. 


Send  and  get  book  on  Olive  Onlture. 


HOWLAND  BROS., 

Pomona.  Oal. 


GRAPEVINES  and  PLANTS. 

Tokay,  Emperor,  Corrjlchon,  Bla-  K 
Ferrara,  Black  Morocco,  Muses  tel. 
Gordo    Blanco,   Purple  Damascus, 
$5  and  $6  per  1000. 
BLACKBERRY— Crandall  s  Early  and  Law- 
ton,  $5  per  1000. 
RASPBERRY— Har. sel  and  Barton,  $6  per 
1000. 

Xj.  x>.  butt, 

Penryn,  Placer  Co  California. 


MONTEREY  CYPRESS 

Everything  for  the  Garden, 
Catalogue  Free. 

HUTCHISON  &  SANBORN, 

617  Fourteenth  Street,  OAKLAND,  OAL 


LEMON  TREES  FOR  SALE. 

I  ruve  some  15,000  Lisbon  and  Eureka  Lemon  trees, 
budded  from  my  own  bearing  orchard,  for  sal  cheap. 
NATHAN  W.  BLA  NO  HARD.  Santa  Paula,  CaL 


WE  SEND  FREE,  BY  MAIL,  AFTER  RECEIPT  OF  ONE  DOLLAR, 
ONE  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  COLLECTIONS  OF  PLANTS: 


12  Roses  

15  Carnations,  .  .  . 
15  Chrysanthemums,  . 

15  Fuchsias  

1 5  Geraniums,  .  .  . 
15  Heliotropes,    .   .  . 

DISTINCT  VARIETIES 

Orallert  cfe  Oo.,  Florists, 

COLiMA,  San  Mateo  Co. ,  Cal. 

Send  for  full  list  of  collections. 
Be  Sure  and  Give  Ca  a  Trial.  We  Grow  Only  the  Begt  Varieties. 


20  Assorted  Summer  Flow- 
ering Plants,   .   .   .  . 
1 2  Dahlias,  

12Coleus,  

12  Climbing  Plants,    .  . 

10  Oleanders  

24  Pansies,  


ALL  PLANTS  LABELED.      TRUE  TO  NAME. 


ALOHA  ORANGE  NURSERIES. 

PENRYN,  PLACER  COUNTY,  CALIFORNIA. 


NOW  is  the  time  to  plant  Orange  Trees.   March  to  April  15th  Is  the  best  time  in  Northern  California. 

2-year  buds  of  Washington  Navel  «ind  Mediterranean  Sweets  at  25c  each. 

Trees  at  prices  to  suit  all  purses.  The  Best  Trees  grown.  We  grow  ALL  our  Trees  and  they  are  HARDIER  than 
any  others. 

We  have  a  few  Foster,  Early  and  Late  Crawford,  Susquehanna  ani  Wager  Peach  trees  and  Simon,  Clyman, 
Tragedy,  Kelsey  and  Sateuma  Plums  and  will  place  them  at  $5  per  100  to  close  out.  Not  less  than  10  of  a 
dlnd,  at  thin  rate,  wil  be  sold. 

PLANT  MORE  PALMS,  they  give  a  tropical  appearance  to  any  lawn  or  garden. 

ORDER  THE  COLLECTIONS  BELOW,  they  will  be  found  to  be  just  what  you  have  wanted. 


$1  Citron  Tree  Collection.— 1  Wash.  Navel,  1  Med.  Sweet,  1  Lisbon  Lemon,  1  Tahiti  and  1  Trifoliata  Orange. 
$1  Palm  Collection.— 2  Oal.  Fan  Palms,  1  Chameerops  eicelsa,  1  Dracaena. 
SI  C  hrysanthemum  Collection.— 25  different  varieties. 

FnE  L3.  O.  MILiES.  Manager. 


NAPA  VALLEY  NURSERIES. 

NEW  CATALOGUES  NOW  READY. 

Fruit,  Nat  and  Shade  Trees,  Grape  Vines.  Etc.,  Citrus  Fruits,  Ornamental  Shrubs, 
Flowering  Plants,  Soses,  Palms,  Bulbs,  Seeds,  Etc. 

Fruit  and  Nut  Trees  propagated  from  bearing  orchards  at  Sausal  Fruit  Farm;  Unirrlgated,  Clean  and  Healthy. 
Do  not  fall  to  correspond  before  making  purchases.    Satisfaction  guaranteed. 


LEONARD  COATES, 


NAPA,  CAL. 


FOR  THE  SEASON  OP  1893-94. 

BUDDED  OBANOK  THIBRS,  of  leadlrg  varieties,  one  and  two  year  buds,  also  a  small  lot  of 
ohoioe  budded  and  seedling  LOUUN  T'KKuS.  Sweet  Seedling  Oranges,  1  to  i  years  old.  btaade and 
Ornamental  Plants.   Prices  to  suit  the  times. 

ORCHARD  AND  NURSERY   THERMALITO,  BUTTE  COUNTY,  OAL. 

For  Price  and  Terms,  Address 

OROVILLE  CITRUS  ASSOCIATION,    -    -    -    -    OROVILLE,  BUT  IE  CO.,  CAL. 

Correspondence  Solicited. 


WE  GIVE  ESPECIAL  ATTENTION  TO 


ALEXANDER  &  HAMMON'S 

Rio  Bonito  Nurseries,  Biggs,  Butte  Co.,  Cal. 


i  i  i  i  i  i  i  i 


i  i  i  i  i  i  i  i 

SOFT  SHELL 


WALNUT!-: 


Our  Stock  of  TREES  and  VINES  is  Most  Complete 
in  EVERY  CLASS  of  Fruits. 

A  LARGE  STOCK  OF  THOMPSONS  SEEDLESS  GRAPES. 

SHIPPING,  CANNING  and  DRYING  Fruits  of  all  Kinds. 

Best  Assortment  of  RAISIN  and  TADLE  GRAPES  Id  California 

Early  Slilppins  DPln.xia.ei  tx  Specialtv. 

SPECIAL  PRICES  FOR  TREES  IN  LARGE  QUANTITIES. 

DURING  the  last  three  years,  trees  grown  on  the  FEATHER  RITER  BOTTOM  LANDS,  at  RIO  BONITO,  BUTTE 
COUNTY,  have  been  much  sought  after,  and  the  demand  for  them  is  increasing  all  over  the  State  where  they 
have  been  planted.  Owing  to  the  peculiar  adaptability  of  the  soil  and  climate  of  this  section  for  growing  nursery 
stook,  the  trees  maklDg  a  very  large  and  well-furnished  system  of  root  growth,  and  maintaining  a  correspondingly 
strong  and  vigorous  top,  maturing  the  wood  thoroughly,  we  are  enabled  to  supply  our  patrons  with  the  begt  ol 
trees,  heaithy  in  every  respeot,  entirely  free  from  Insect  pests,  and  lu  perfect  condition  for  transplanting. 

If  You  Are  Going  To  Plant  Trees,  It  Will  Pay  You  To  Corre- 
spond With  Us  Before  Purchasing. 
ALEXAKTDHH  eft?  TT  A  T%/r-rvr«->-ivr 
BIGGS,  BUTTB  COUNTY  CALIFORNIA. 


Sunset 


Collection 
of 


SWEET  PEAS 

DIRECT  A  large  packet  each  of  *T  r* 
FROM     ?5  New  and  Distinct  (  ^C. 


THE 


Varieties  mailed  for 


CALIFORNIA  GROWERS 
Sunset  Seed  &  Plant  Co, 

(Sherwood  Hall  Nursery  Co,) 

San  Francisco 


JAPAN  PLUM  TREES. 

Apple,  Almond,  Apricot,  Cherry,  Prune, 
Peach,  Fig,  Olive,  Orange  and  Lemon 

TREES. 

Small  Fruits.  Grape  Vines, 
Roses,  Etc. 

PRICES  ON  APPLICATION. 

VEGETABLE,  FLOWER  and  TREE 

SEEDS.  SEEDS. 

Catalogue  on  Application. 

TRUMBULL  &  BEEBE, 

419-421  SANSOME  ST.,  San  Francisco 


HSTABIjISIIED  1863. 


AGENT  FOR  CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  OO., 

LAROK  STOCK  OF 

FH.TJIT  eft?  ORNAMERTTAIj  TUBES 

AT  REDUCED  BATHS. 
SSSIDB.  Kentucky  Blue  Grasp,  Clover,  Vegetable,  Flower  and  Tree  Seeds.  SEEDS. 

PhICK  CATALOGUE  MA  ILK  I)  ON  APPLICATION. 

THOMAS  MBHBRIN-.     -     -     -    616  Battery  Street,  San  Francisco. 

P.  0.  Box  20(9. 
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News  In  Brief. 


—The  wages  of  the  Benicia  tanners  have 
been  cut  io  to  20  per  cent. 

—The  daily  capacity  of  the  eighteen 
shingle  mills  in  British  Columbia  is  1  380,- 
000  shingles,  and  a  kiln  capacity  of  985,000 

— A  factory  is  to  be  started  at  Grant,  Or., 
to  make  a  new  kind  of  plow  invented  by  a 
man  living  across  the  river  in  Klickatat 
•county. 

—The  railroad  company  has  In  course  of 
■construction  at  Sacramento  a  portable  plant 
for  treating  ties  with  a  preservative  com- 
pound. 

— The  Banning  Herald  professes  to  have 
information  that  a  natural  gas  well  with  a 
strong  flow  has  been  struck  by  persons  bor- 
ing a  well  in  Los  Angeles. 

—The  Arizona  Land  Court  has  decided 
that  land  grants  made  by  the  Mexican 
States  are  void.  This  affects  the  titles  of 
grants  aggregating  nearly  75.°°°  acres. 

—The  United  States  Court  of  Private 
Land  Claims,  which  has  been  In  session  at 
Tucson,  A.  T.,  for  some  days,  has  adjourned 
after  handing  down  a  decision  in  the  Sonita, 
San  Rafael  del  Valle,  Babacomari  and  No- 
gales  de  Elias  grant  cases,  favoring  the 
settlers. 

—The  snowfall  In  the  Cascade  mountains 
this  winter  has  been  enormous  along  the 
Great  Northern  road.  Up  to  a  week  ago  It 
had  been  63  feet  7  inches  on  the  summit, 
and  after  iettling  it  lay  26  feet  3  deep  on  the 
level,  being  above  the  tops  of  the  telegraph 
poles. 

— The  Census  Bureau  furnishes  the  fol- 
lowing statistics  for  the  Pacific  coast  con- 
cerning the  total  value  of  real  and  personal 
property.  The  totals  are  as  follows  :  Cali- 
fornia, $2,533,733  627;  Oregon.  $590  396  194; 
Washington,  $763698726;  Nevada,  $180,- 
323  668;  Utah,  $349,41 1,234;  Arizona,  $188,- 
380,976;  New  Mexico,  $231,459,857.  The 
same  figures  for  California  in  1880  were 
-■$1,343000,000. 

—It  is  learned  at  San  Diego  that  the 
National  City  &  Oiay  Railroad  Company 
has  obtained  a  right  of  way  for  the  exten- 
sion of  its  line  from  Tia  Juana  across  the 
Mexican  line  and  up  the  Tia  Juana  valley  to 
Hot  Springs,  a  distance  of  about  six  miles. 
The  purpose  of  the  extension  is  to  estab- 
lish the  headquarters  of  the  Mexican  Land 
and  Colonization  Company  at  Hot  Springs 
instead  of  at  Ensenada,  in  order  to  be  moie 
accessible  to  San  Diego. 

— Further  complications  have  arisen  be- 
tween the  Bear  Valley  Company  and  the 
people  of  the  Moreno  and  Alessandro  Com- 
pany. The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Ales- 
sandro Irrigation  district  has  recinded  the 
action  taken  a  fortnight  ago  by  which  they 
proposed  to  piy  interest  on  the  irrigation 
bonds  which  the  Bear  Valley  people  held, 
provided  the  latter  would  pay  into  the  treas- 
ury of  the  irrigation  district  some  $25,000  due 
as  taxes.  Foster,  who  represents  the  Eng- 
lish stockholders,  yesterday  made  a  formal 
demand  on  the  treasurer  of  the  district  for 
$16,000  due  on  coupons  of  the  district's 
bonds.  The  demand  was  refused.  The 
people  of  the  district  say  that  they  should 
not  be  compelled  to  pay  Interest  on  their 
$750,000  of  bonds  until  Bear  Valley  places 
water  on  their  lands  according  to  contract, 
the  bonds  having  been  assigned  to  that  com- 
pany on  condition  that  it  provide  the  water. 

—The  following  figures  give  a  condensed 
statement  of  the  operation  of  the  proprietary 
and  leased  lines  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
Company  for  the  years  1892  and  1893,  end- 
ing December  31st  of  both  years: 

1893.  1892. 

Cross  transportation 

earnings......  »48.049,64S  82  S48.972.195  20 

Freightage,  rentals 

and  other  receipt*...      658,009  68  993,705  05 

Total  receipts  848.708,158  00        $49,666,900  26 

Operating  expenses  830,576,244  06  $51,288,199  27 

Betterments                   1,201,833  96  2,301,737  26 

7ixed    charges  and 

taxes                          16,135,723  47  16,767  351  89 

Total  expenses  847,913  801  48       849.357,288  42 

Balance  8    794,366  62       $    308,611  84 

Income  fiom  invest- 
ments of  S.  P.  Co   811,439  53  211,932  66 

Balance— Expense  in 
reconstruction  of 

xoad  and  additions..    1,105,796  65  530,544  49 

How's  This! 

"Ye  ofler  One  Hundred  Dollars  Reward  for  any 
<ease  of  Catarrh  that  cannot  be  cured  by  Ball's 
Catarrh  Cure. 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Props.,  Toledo,  O. 
We  the  undersigned  have  known  F.  J.  Cheney  for 
vine  last  15  years,  and  believe  him  perfectly  honor- 
able in  all  business  transactions  and  financially  able 
to  carry  out  any  obligation  made  by  their  firm. 
Wist  &  Truax.  Wholesale  Druggists,  Toledo,  O. 
W  aiding,  Kinnan  &  Mabvin,  Wholesale  Druggists, 
T  ledo,  O. 

Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  internally,  acting 
directly  upon  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of  the 
system.  Price,  76c.  per  bottle.  Sold  by  all  Drug- 
gists. Testimonials  free. 


"ACME 


"  PULVERIZING  HARROW,  CLOD  CRUSHER  AND  LEVELER 


AGENTS 
WANTED. 


Variety  of  sizes 
suit  .Me  for 
all  work. 


Is  adapted  to  all  soils  and  all  work  for  which  a  Harrow 
is  needed. 

Plat  crushing  spurs  pulverize  lumps,  level  and  smooth 
the  ground,  while  at  the  same  time  curved  coulters  culti- 
vate, cut,  lift  and  turn  the  entire  surface  of  the  soil.  The 
backward  slant  of  the  coulters  prevents  tearing  up  rub- 
bish and  reduces  the  draft, 

Made  entirely  of  cast  steel  and  wrought  iron  and 
therefore  practically  Indestructible. 

CHEAPEST  RIDING  HARROW  ON  EARTH— sells 
for  about  the  same  as  an  ordinary  drag, 

I  deliver  free  on  board  at  SAN  FRANCISCO  and 
PORTLAND. 

Address  DUANE  H.  NASH,  Sole  Mfr.,  Millington,  New  Jersey. 


"THE  ATTENTION  of  those  desiring  a  Spray 
•  Pump  is  called  to  this  cut.    The  Bean  Spray 
Pump  throws  a  CONTINUOUS  spray,  which 
enables  the  operators  to  epray    MANY  MORE 
TREES  in  a  day  than  could  be  done  with  other 
Fumps.   The  men  who  operate  the  sprays  can 
swing  them  onto  the  next  tree  and  keep  spray- 
ing while  the  pumper  is  driving.  Time  is 
money.   These  pumps  are  in  use  in  every 
fruit-growing  county  and  town  on  the 
coast  and  are  the  favorite.    THE  BEAN 
and  NEW  BEAN  NOZZLES  HAVE  NO 
EQUAL.    See  them  at  Midwinter  Fair. 



BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO., 

SAN   JOSE,  CAL. 


SPRAYING  PUMPS. 

Ours  always  the  best— We  lead  others  follow  — Our 
Double  Empire  Barrel  Pump  has  brass  cylinder,  plunger 
and  rod,  brass  valve  seat,  and  brass  spout.  Our 

GARFIELD  KNAPSACK 

is  made  of  heavy  sheet  copper,  concaved  to  fit  the  back, 
with  metal  valves,  and  furnished  with  the  latest  im- 
proved Vermorel  Nozzle.  The  very  best  Knapsack 
Sprayer  on  the  market.  Our  Little  Gem  pail  pump  is 
all  brass  with  metal  valves,  heavy  hose  and  the  im- 
proved Vermorel  Nozzle.  Special  prices  to  offset  high 
transportation  rates.    Catalogue  free. 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO., 


141   BRISTOL  AVE., 


LOCKPORT,  N.  Y. 


SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  TO 

FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  W'K'S,  FRESNO,  CAL. 


A.  V.  DBWaTS*. 


W.  B.  EWER. 


©.  H.  STRONG. 


DEWEY    &C  OO.'S 


1Mb  Press 


Patent  Agency. 


ESTABLISHED  1863. 


Inventors  on  the  Pacifio  Coast  will  find  it  greatly  to  their  advantage  to  consult  this  old 
axperieneed,  first-class  Agency.  We  have  able  and  trustworthy  Associates  and  Agents  in  Wash' 
tngton  and  the  capital  cities  of  the  principal  nations  of  the  world.  In  connection  with  our  edi- 
torial, scientific  and  Patent  Law  Library,  and  record  of  original  cases  in  our  office,  we  have 
)ther  advantages  far  beyond  those  which  can  be  offered  home  inventors  by  other  agenoies.  The 
^formation  accumulated  through  long  and  careful  practice  before  the  Office,  and  the  frequent 
examination  of  Patents  already  granted,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  patentability  of 
a ven tions  P  -ought  before  us,  enables  us  ofter>  to  give  advice  whioh  will  save  inventors  the 
expense  of  applying  for  Patents  upon  inventions  which  are  not  new.  Circulars1  of  advice  sent 
free  on  receipt  of  postage.   Address  DEWEY  &  CO.,  Patent  Agents,  220  Market  St  8.  F. 


■AH  FRANCISCO.  OIL 

INCORPORATED  APRIL,  1874 


Capital  paid  op   11.SSS.S— 

Bmrn Famd  and  I  ndhldni  Proflta,  1SO.M4 
Dlvldeada  paid  to  siMkbolden.. . .  s*»,Ow* 

OFFICERS. 

A.  D.  LOGAN  President 

I.  O.  STEELE  Vice-President 

ALBERT  MONTFELLIER  Ouhltr  and  Manual 

FRANK  McMULLEN  Secretary 

General  Banking.   Deposits  received.  Gold  and  Surer. 

Bills  of  Exchange  bought  and  sold. 

Loans  on  wheat  and  country  produce  a  specialty. 

January  1. 1894  A.  MONTFELLIER,  Manager. 


P 


The  valves  and  work- 
ing parts  of  the  Fulton 
Pump  can  be  removed, 
repaired  and  replaced 
without  taking  the  pump 
out  of  the  well. 

Pumps  fitted  up  for  ah 
depths  of  wells,  ready  to 
put  in. 

Send  for  illustrated 
circulars  and  price  list  to 

A.  T.  Ames, 

GAIiT,  CAL. 

.Manufacturer    of    Paaapa  and 

Windmill*. 


Sshool  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying , 
738  MARKET  ST.,  BAN  FRANGI8UO,  CAL 
Open  All  Tear. 
A.  TAN  DER  NAILLEN,  President. 
Assaying  of  Ores,  $25;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnatlon  Assay, 
125;  Blowpipe  Assay,  $10.    Full  course  of  assaying,  *M). 
ESTABLISHED  ISM.  AT  Send  for  circular. 


TJELiaia  WASH. 

OLIVE  ZDTJr?. 

"  Greenbank  "  Powdered  Caustic 
Soda  and  Pure  Potash. 

T.  W. TAOKSON  lis  CO., 

Bole  Agents, 

No.  6  Market  Street,  Ban  Franolaoo,  Oal. 
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Market  Review. 


San  Francisco,  April  18,  1894. 
Wheat. 

It  is  useless  to  give  a  shipping  quotation  for 
Wheat,  as  there  is  no  buying  for  export  purposes. 
Sales  can  be  made  for  Call  Board  uses  away  above 
the  parity  of  foreign  markets,  say  at  $i.os@i.07K 
per  ctl,  and  it  looks  as  if  higher  prices  would  yet  be 
obtainable.  Good  milling  Wheat  commands  $1.12%. 

Barley. 

The  boom  in  this  article  is  still  in  progress,  being 
intensified  by  the  continued  dry  weather.  The  gen- 
eral asking  price  for  feed  Barley  to-day  was  $1. 10 
per  ctl,  and  it  would  have  to  be  something  poor  for 
which  less  would  be  taken.  Brewing  is  altogether 
nominal,  holders  keeping  out  of  the  market. 

Dried  Fruits. 

Prospects  for  the  growing  crop  continue  to  be  as 
favorable  as  could  be  desired,  while  the  outlook  in 
regard  to  prices  is  also  encouraging.  Stocks 
of  Apples,  Apricots,  Peaches  and  Pears  are 
quite  small.  Apples,  $%@6c  "®  ft)  for  quar- 
tered, 5J£@6c  for  sliced,  and  o@ioc  for  evapo- 
rated; Pears,  6@8c  ^  lb  for  bleached  halves, 
and  2@4C  for  quarters;  bleached  Peaches,  7K@ioc; 
sun-dried  Peaches,  5@6'Ac;  Apricots,  Moorparks, 
n'A@i2%c;  do  Royals,  io@i2c  for  bleached  and 
6@7C  for  sun-dried;  Prunes,  5JA@sAc  ^  lb  for  the 
four  sizes,  — c  for  the  five  sizes,  and 
4&c  for  small;  Plums,  4^@Sc  for  pitted  and 
\%  to  2c  for  unpitted;  Figs,  3  to  4c  for  pressed 
and  1  lA  to  2c  for  unpressed. 

RAISINS— Some  little  inquiry  is  reported,  giving 
hetter  feeling  to  the  market,  though  not  strength- 
ening values.  We  quote  as  follows:  London 
Layers,  75c  to  $1.15;  loose  Muscatels,  in 
boxes,  So@75c;  clusters,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  loose 
Muscatels,  iri  sacks,  2j£  to2j*c  per  pound  for  3 
crown,  and  2c  for  2  crown;  Dried  Grapes,  ij£c 
@i%c  per  pound. 

General  Produce  Market. 

OATS — Another  advance  occurred  this  morning. 
Receipts  to-day  were  only  1000  sks,  one-half  of  this 
amount  coming  from  Washington.  We  quote  as 
follows:  Milling,  $i.i7K@i-27K:  Surprise,  $1.3254 

@i-37/4;  fancy  feed>  $i.27J4@r-321^:  R°°d  to 

choice,  $i.iS@i.2S;  poor  to  fair,  97Mc@S1.12M; 
Black,  $i.07K@i-22M;  Red,  nominal;  Gray,  $1.10 
@1.20  $  ctl. 

CORN— Prices  firm.  No  Yellow  was  seen  on  the 
tables  this  morning  and  only  a  small  quantity  of 
White.  Quotable  at  $1.25$  c(l  for  Large  Yellow, 
$1.25  for  Small  Yellow  and  $i.27M@i.37M  for 
White. 

CRACKED  CORN— Quotable  at  $28.oo@29.oo 
per  ton. 

CORN  MEAL— Millers  quote  feed  at  $27.50@28.5o 
per  ton;  fine  kinds  for  the  table,  in  large  and  small 
packages.  2&@3#c  per  pound. 

OILCAKE  MEAL— Quotable  at  $37-5°  Per  ton 
from  the  mill. 

COTTONSEED  OI LCAKE  —  Quotable  at  $32. 50 
per  ton. 

SEEDS— We  quote:  Mustard,  brown,  $2.25(^2.50; 
Yellow,  $3@3.5o;  Trieste,  $2.50@2.75;  Canary,  3® 
4c;  Hemp, 3K@4Mc^lb;  Rape,  2@z%c;  Timothy, 
6%c  per  ib;  Alfalfa,  I3@i3&c;  Flax,  $3@3.25 
per  ctl. 

MIDDLINGS— Quotable  at  $18.50(320.50  per 
ton. 

RYE— Stocks  are  light  and  the  situation  shapes 
against  buyers.    Quotable  at  $i.io@i.I2M  #  ctl. 

BUCKWHEAT— Offerings  are  moderately  free, 
but  there  is  no  demand.  Quotable  at  $i@$t.i5  $ 
ctl. 

GROUND  BAR  LEY— Quotable  at  $23324  per 
ton. 

POTATOES— There  is  pretty  good  demand 
and  prices  for  really  desirable  stock  are  somewhat 
steadier  than  they  have  been,  while  poor  product 
goes  off  slowly  at  irregular  figures.  We  quote 
as  follows:  New  Potatoes,  1  to  2c  per  lb; 
Sweets,  75c@$i.25  $  ctl;  Early  Rose,  35@40c; 
River  Burbanks,  30@40c;  River  Red,  2o@25c; 
Oregon  Burbanks,  5o@9oc;  Oregon  Garnet  Chiles, 
6o@75c  $  ctl. 

ONIONS-Quotable  at  $2@2.so  $  ctl  for  ,,ood 
sound  California  stock,  with  sales  as  high  as  $3  for 
fancy  Oregon. 

DRIED  PEAS— We  quote:  Green,  $1.25; 
Blackeve.  $1.60(0)1.65;  Niles,  $i.5o@i  75  $  ctl. 

BEANS— There  is  firm  holding,  but  no  large 
trade.  The  market  is  in  unsettled  condition, 
owing-  to  the  dry  weather,  with  the  tend- 
ency against  buyers.  We  quote  as  follows: 
Bayos,  $2.40@2.5o;  Butter,  $i.8o@2  for  small  and 
$2@2.25  for  large;  Pink,  $i.90@2;  Red,  $2@2-3s; 
Lima,  $3@3  50;  Pea,  $2-5o@2.6o;  Small  White, 
$2.50@2.65;  Large  White,  $2.40@2  55  $  ctl. 

MILLSTUFFS— We  quote:  Rye  Flour,  3%c; 
Rye  Meal,  3c;  Graham  Flour,  3c;  Oatmeal,  4^c; 
Oat  Groats,  5c;  Cracked  Wheat,  sMc;  Buckwheat 
Flour,  5@5^c;  Pearl  Barley.  4M@4^c  per  lb; 
Normal  Nutriment,  $3  per  case  ot  1  doz°n  cans; 
Breakfast  Dslight,  $3.25  per  case  of  2  dozen  pack- 
ages. 

BRAN— Quotable  at  $i7.5o@i8-so  per  ton. 

HAY-Pnces  are  firm.  Wire-bound  Hay  sells 
at  $1  ^  ton  less  than  rope-bound  hay.  Fol- 
lowing are  wholesale  citv  prices  for  rope-bound  hay  : 
Wheat,  I12.VJ@17.50;  Wheat  and  Oat,  $12315.50; 
Wild  Oat.  S12@13.50;  Alfalfa,  $9@ii-5o;  Bariey, 
$n@i4;  Clover,  $9-50@n;  Compressed,  $tt@i4i 
Stock,  $g.5o@io.50  10  ton. 

STRAW— Quotable  at  7S@8Sc  per  bale. 

HOPS— Business  remains  quiet,  though  some 
little  inquiry  is  noted  for  parcels  that  will  class  as 
strictly  choice.  Thomas'  Produce  Report  says: 
"There  has  been  an  improvement  of  1  to  2c  ^  ID 
in  prices  in  New  York  State.  Offerings  there  and 
also  on  this  coast  are  now  extremely  light.  It  would 
not  be  surprising  to  see  a  further  advance  as  soon 
as  the  demand  increases.  The  hot  and  dry  weather 
has  commenced  to  be  felt  in  the  hop-growing  dis- 
tricts; and,  unless  we  have  rain  very  shortly,  the 
yield  will  be  light,  while  the  new  yards  that  were 
set  out  this  spring  will  make  no  crop.'  Quotable  at 
I4@i6c  per  lb.  , 

VEGETABLES— Supplies  of  Asparagus,  Rhu- 


barb and  Green  Peas  continue  very  large,  and  prices 
for  these  descriptions  are  low,  with  promise  of  keep- 
ing so  for  a  time.  Canners  are  buying  Asparagus, 
though  not  in  quantity  sufficient  to  have  any  ma- 
terial influence  on  the  situation.  Some  small  pur- 
chases of  Rhubarb  have  also  been  made  on  canning 
account.  In  another  week  Peas  will  likely  be  in 
demand  for  canning  purposes.  Peppers,  String 
Beans  and  Tomatoes  come  in  occasionally,  but  in  a 
short  while  all  three  kinds  will  be  in  liberal  receipt. 
Arrivals  yesterday  included  1425  boxes  Asparagus, 
719  boxes  Rhubarb  and  680  sacks  Green  Peas.  We 
quote  as  follows:  Cucumbers,  40@5oc  per 
dozen  for  common  and  75c@S1.25  for  good  to 
choice;  Asparagus,  25  ©65c  per  box  for  the  or- 
dinary run  and  75c@$i  per  box  for  choicer 
quality;  Rhubarb,  2o@75c  10  box;  Green  Peas, 
common,  75c@$i  $  sk;  Sweet  do,  iM@2C$  lb; 
String  Beans,  20c  ^  lb;  Marrowfat  Squash,  —  10  ton; 
Hubbard  Squash,  —  @  —  $  ton;  Green  Peppers, 
35@4°c  #  R>. ;  Tomatoes,  —  @  —  tf>  box  for  poor  to 
fair  and  $2.5o@3  for  good  to  choice;  Turnips, 
75c  $  ctl;  Beets,  75c  i?  sack;  Parsnips,  $1.25  10 
ctl;  Carrots,  35@40c;  Cabbage,  35@40c;  Garlic, 
i@2Mc  10  lb;  Cauliflower,  6o@7oc  $  dozen;  Dry 
Peppers,  15c  #  lb;  Dry  Okra,  —  fi  lb. 

FRESH  FRUIT— Stocks  of  Apples  are  cleaning 
up.  Choice  product  is  a  trifle  firmer  in  price,  but 
there  is  no  improvement  in  poor  offerings.  We 
quote:  Apples,  50@75c  10  box  for  common, 
8Sc@$i.25  for  fair  to  good,  and  $i.5o@2  for 
choice. 

BERRIES — Arrivals  of  Strawberries  yesterday 
were  18  chests.    Quotable  at  75@9oc  $  drawer. 

CITRUS  FRUIT— Supplies  are  not  heavy,  but 
there  is  stock  enough  to  satisfy  all  requirements. 
Choice  goods  have  the  preference  at  the  higher 
figure.  We  quote  as  follows:  Fair  to  choice  Navel 
Oranges,  $i.35@3  per  box;  Seedlings,  $1(3)1.50; 
Mexican  Limes,  $4.50@5  $  box;  California  Limes, 
5o@6oc  for  small  box  and  75c@$i  for  large; 
Lemons,  Sicily,  $4@5;  California  Lemons,  75c@$i 
for  common  and  $i.25@2  for  good  to  choice; 
Bananas,  $i.5o@2.5o  per  bunch;  Hawaiian  Pine- 
apples, $2.5o@3;  Mexican  Pineapples,  $3@3-5o  per 
dozen. 

NUTS — Business  is  confined  largely  to  jobbers. 
We  quote  as  follows:  Chestnuts,  6@8c  $  lb;  Wal- 
nuts, 6@7Mc  for  hard  shell,  8@9C  for  soft 
shell  and  8@9C  for  paper  shell;  California 
Almonds,  io@nc  for  soft  shell,  6@7C  for  hard 
shell  and  n'A&.i2'Ac  for  paper  shell;  Pea- 
nuts, 3@4c;  Hickory  Nuts,  S@6c;  Filberts, 
io@ioMc;  Pecans,  5@8c  for  rough  and  8@ioc  for 
polished;  Brazil  Nuts,  io@nc;  Cocoanuts,  $5@ 
$5.50  #  100. 

HONEY — No  movement  of  consequence.  There 
is  strong  holding,  however,  because  the  crop  this 
season  is  expected  to  be  more  or  less  a  failure.  It 
is  estimated  that  from  2000  to  3000  cases  of  last 
year's  crop  are  still  in  first  or  second  bands,  stored 
in  this  city  and  at  producing  points,  but  they  are 
held  as  a  rule  above  the  figures  now  nominally  cur- 
rent. A  shipment  of  327  cases  was  made  to  New 
York  to-day  by  sailing  vessels.  We  quote  as 
follows:  Comb,  io@nc  10  lb  for  bright  and 
8@gc  for  dark  to  light  amber;  water  white  ex- 
tracted, 45i@Sc;  amber  extracted,  454c;  dark, 
4tfc*?ft>. 

BEESWAX— Quotable  at  2?@26c  $  lb. 

BUTTER— The  better  qualities  are  a  shade 
firmer,  receipts  being  less  free.  The  effects  of  dry 
weather  and  poor  feed  are  shown  on  many  consign- 
ments. The  inquiry  is  mainly  for  choice  grades, 
making  it  difficult  to  promptly  sell  ordinary  quali- 
ties. We  quote  as  follows  :  Fancy  Creamery,  17  A 
@i8Mc;  fancy  dairy,  i6@i7c;  good  to  choice, 
I4M@I5c;  common  grades,  i3@t4C;  store  lots,  12 
@i2Mc;  pickled  roll,  i7@i8c  $  lb. 

CHEESE— Large  supplies  keep  prices  low  and 
easy.  We  quote:  Choice  to  fancy,  8M@9Mc; 
fair  to  good,  7@7Mc;  Eastern,  ordinary  to  fine,  13 

i4Mc$lb. 

EGGS— Stocks  are  heavy  and  prices  weak.  Buy- 
ers are  getting  more  discriminating,  as  there  is  a 
wider  range  in  the  quality  of  offerings.  We  quote: 
California  ranch,  i2%@,isAc;  store  lots,  io@i2c 

^  POULTRY— The  market  is  a  dragging  one, 
there  being  very  little  demand  for  anything  except 
choice  young  stock,  and  of  this  there  is  fair  supply. 
Turkeys  are  a  drug,  both  live  and  dressed  being 
neglected.  Broilers  are  more  plentiful  and  lower. 
We  quote  as  follows:  Live  Turkeys— Gobblers,  8 
@9c;  Hens,  8@ac;  dressed  Turkeys,  8@i2c  10  lb 
for  Gobblers  and  8@i2C  for  Hens;  Roosters,  $3.50 
@4  for  old  and  $6.so@7.5o  for  young;  Broilers,  $3 
@5;  Hens,  $4@6;  Ducks,  $4@6;  Geese,  $i.5o@2  ffr 
pair;  Pigeons,  $2@2.5o  $  dozen. 
GAME— Nominal. 

HIDES  AND  SKINS— Quotable  as  follows: 

Sound.  Culls. 
Heavy  Steers,  54  lbs  up,  $  lb. 4 M@S=  3#@4C 
Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  lbs. 4    @ — c     3  @— -c 

Light,  42  to  47  lbs  3«@354c  2'A@2Xc 

Cows,  over  50  lbs  3^@3^c     3    @  c 

Light  Cows,  30  to  50  lbs....3M@3Kc     2M@ — c 

Stags  3   @— c     2    ®— c 

Kips,  17  to  30  lbs  4   @ — 0     3   @ — c 

Veal  Skins,  10  to  17  lbs  5   @ — c     4   @ — c 

Calf  Skins,  5  to  10  lbs  7    @ — c     6    @ — c 

TALLOW— We  quote:  Refined.  5&@5^c:  ren" 
dered,  4%@4%c;  country  Tallow,  4@4*c;  Grease, 
3(3)3Mc  per  lb. 

PROVISIONS — Hams  and  Bacon  are  showing 
steadier  feeling  and  an  advance  on  quoted  figures  is 
not  unlikely  in  the  near  future.  We  quote :  Eastern 
Sugar-cured  Hams,  i2M@i3c;  California  Hams,  11 
@I2C;  Bacon,  Eastern,  extra  light,  12c;  medium, 
oMc;  do,  light,  10c;  do,  light,  boneless,  11'Ac; 
light,  medium,  boneless,  ioMc;  extra  light, 
sugar-cured,  13MC;  Pork,  prime  mess,  $14 
@ic;  do.  mess,  $i7@i8;  do,  clear,  $1950; 
do,  family,  $22  #  bbl;  Pigs'  Feet,  $11.50  per 
bbl;  Beef,  mess,  bbls,  $7.5°@8:  do  extra  mess, 
bbls.  $8.so@9;  do,  family,  $o.5o@io;  extra  do, 
$n@n.50  #  bbl;  do,  smoked,  10c;  Eastern  lard, 
tierces,  7J*@7Mc;  do  prime  steam,  9%c\  East- 
ern pure.  10-lb  pails,  10c;  s-Xb  pails,  ioMc;  3Tb 
pails,  10 Mc;  California,  io-lb  tins,  9c;  do,  5-Iu, 
gMc;  do,  kegs,  10c;  do,  20-lb  buckets,  otfc; 
compound,  7c  for  tierces. 

WOOL— Business  is  of  modest  proportions,  there 
being  no  shipping  demand.  The  weekly  report  of 
Thos.  Denigan,  Son  &  Co.  says :  "  There  is  a  fair 
demand  for  all  strictly  free  Wool,  but  the  poor  de- 
scriptions that  class  as  burry,  seedy  and  '  offs  are 


RANDOLPH  steel  frame  HEADER. 


JK.  1ST  ID 


CRAVER  all  steel  HEADER. 


The  RANDOLPH  HEADER  Excels  Any  Header  in 
the  Market,  Except  the  CRAVER. 

IT  IS  LIGHT,  SIMPLE,  STRONG,  AND  OF  GREAT  CAPACITY. 

More  Randolph  and  Graver  Headers  Sold  than  All  Others  Combined. 

Sizes,  8.  XO,  18,  nnd  X  -1  Feet. 

HnOKFR    Xj    rO  16and18DRUMMST., 
\>S  I  \  L_  I!      CX.     W  \J  ■  ,     SAN  FRANCISCO. 


PACIFIC  SPADER. 


REVERSIBLE, 

Showing  the 
Extension 
Head. 


CALIFORNIA  CIRCULAR  ORCHARD 
OR  VINEYARD  HARROW. 

NO  FARMER  SHOULD  BE  WITHOUT  ONE. 


HOOKER  &  CO./ 


6  and  18  DRUMM  ST., 

BAN  FRANCISCO. 


not  salable.  There  are  no  purchases  of  conse- 
quence for  shipping,  the  bulk  of  the  business  being 
for  local  scouring.  From  the  East  we  hear  of  no 
improvement  in  the  general  demand  for  Wools, 
though  some  business  is  being  done  at  current 
rates."  We  quote  spring:  Year's  fleece,  ^  lb.,  6@7C; 
Six  to  eight  months,  San  loaquin,  poor,  s@6c;  do 
fair,  7@g;  Oregon  and  Washington:  Heavy  and 
dirty,  6@7c;  good  to  choice,  8@ioc;  valley,  io@i3. 
We  quote  fall:  Northern  defective,  s@6c;  South- 
ern and  San  Joaquin,  3@4C 

San  Francisco  Meat  Market. 

Steady  tone  to  quotations  for  choice  Beef.  Good 
Mutton  brings  full  figures,  though  there  is  much 
poor  stock  that  goes  at  about  any  price  which  buy- 
ers will  pay.  Lamb  shows  a  wider  range,  receipts 
being  more  free.  Following  are  the  rates  for  whole 
carcasses  from  slaughterers  to  dealers  : 

BEEF  —  First  quality,  sA@6c;  second  quality, 
4K@5c;  third  quality,  3H@4^c  $  lb. 

CALVES— Quotable  at  4@5c  for  large,  and  s@ 
7C  #  lb  for  small. 

MUTTON— Quotable  at  sX@6%c  $  ft. 

LAMB-Spring,  7@ioMc  $  ft. 

PORK— Live  Hogs,  on  foot,  grain  fed,  heavy  and 
medium,  4^c;  small  Hogs,  4&@4&c;  stock  Hogs, 
4c;  dressed  Hogs,  6%@7%c  #  ft.   


c 


ALIFORNIA  HRUITS 


F 


—  AND- 

HOW  TO  GROW  THEM. 

A  MANUAL  OF  METHODS  WHICH  HAVE  YIELDED 
GREATEST  SUCCESS;  WITH  LISTS  OF  VARIETIES 
BEST  ADAPTED  TO  THE  DIFFERENT 
DISTRICTS  OF  THE  STATE. 

PRACTICAL,  EXPLICIT, COMPREHENSIVE. 

Embodying  the  Experience  and  Methods  of  Hundrode 
of  Succeuaful  Growers,  and  Constituting  a  Trust- 
worthy Guide  by  which  the  Inexoerlenced 
may  Successfully  Produoe  the  FrulU 
for  wliloh  California  Is  Famous 

BY  EDWARD  J.  WICKSON,  A.  M. 

SECOND  EDITION,  REUSED  AND  ENLARGED. 

Urge  Octavo — 599  Pages,  Fully  CUstralel 

PRICE  $3.  POSTPAID. 

rOR  BALI  BY 

THE  DEWEY  PUBLISHING  OO., 

Publishers  Pacific  Kobal  Pbbss, 
220  Market  8treet,  Elevator,  12  Front  8treet 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


BLACK  MINORCA  POULTRY  YARDS  (?7B 
Cooks).  Ekkb  $1.60,  13,  express  paid.  11  Pond  St ,  S.  r. 


Ihe  Wonderful  Arizona  Everbearing 
Strawberry. 

Of  all  the  strawberries  raised  on  the  Pacific  coast  there 
Is  none  more  prolific,  larger  or  better  flavc  red  and  sweet 
than  the  Arizona  Everbearing,  and  It  colors  up  tine,  is  a 
good  shipper  and  the  plants  are  very  thrifty.  The  writer 
got  1000  plants  from  Arizona  a  year  ago,  from  which  he 
has  now  over  200,000.  Send  for  some  and  try  them. 
Price  SI  per  1C0  or  $5  per  1000  plants,  delivered  at  ex- 
press office  or  freight  depot  in  Pa'.adena.  Also  Orange 
and  Lemon  Trees,  one  or  two-year  buds  on  four-year 
routs.  Fine  trees  at  $15  and  820  per  hundred,  or  26  cts. 
each  in  lots  of  10  or  less  than  100.  Address  C.  B. 
HEWITT,  Pasadena,  Cal. 


ACTUAL    BU8INK88  FRAOTIOK. 


Rate*  of  Tuition  Very  Moderate. 

Bookkeeping,  Penmanship,  Shorthand,  Typewriting, 
Knglish  Branches,  eto.  Graduates  aided  In  gottlng  po- 
sitions.   Send  for  circulars.      T.  A.  ROBINSON.  Pre*. 


BUSINESS  COLLEGE. 

24  POST  8TRBBT  SAN  FBANOI8CO. 

FOR  SEVENTY- FIVE  DOLLARS 

This  College  Instructs  In  Shorthand,  Type- Writing,  Book- 
keeping, Telegraphy,  Penmanship,  Drawing,  al  the 
English  branohes,  and  everything  pertaining  to  bus  ness, 
for  full  six  months.  We  hare  sixteen  teachors  and  give 
Individual  Instruction  to  all  our  pupils.  Our JMMpU kM 
Its  graduates  In  every  part  of  the  State.  gTSJND  roK 
CIRCULAR.    E.  P.  HEALD,  Pres.  0.  8.  HALEY,  8eo. 
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Cause  and  Care  of  Tramp  Nuisance. 

Continued  from  page  312. 


It  is  time  to  begin  the  thorough  investiga- 
tion of  the  problem  thus  pressed  upon  our 
attention.  The  halcyon  days  of  plenty,  of 
free  land  and  ample  room  to  expand,  are 
gone  forever.  Population  has  spread  over 
all  the  desirable  portion  of  our  vast  domain. 
Closer  crowding  of  population  and  sharper 
competition  will  be  the  progressive  order  of 
the  future.  The  problem  is  so  to  organize 
labor  conditions  that  there  shall  be  work  for 
all.  It  is  a  difficult  problem,  but  it  can  be 
solved.  It  will  enter  into  the  discussion  of 
a  later  monthly  topic.  It  is  the  first  step  in 
the  remedy  of  the  tramp  evil.  People  who 
can  find  nothing  to  do  by  which  to  obtain  a 
livelihood  are  not  to  be  blamed  for  adopting 
a  life  of  wandering  mendicancy;  therefore 
plenty  of  work  accessible  to  all  is  an  essen- 
tial condition  to  checking  the  drift  into  tramp 
life.  That  the  regulation  of  industrial  con- 
ditions so  that  there  will  always  be  ample 
demand  for  labor  is  not  a  hopeless  problem 
is  intimated  by  the  fact  that  the  reasonable 
supply  of  the  wants  of  all  will  reasonably 
employ  the  industry  of  all. 

In  addition  to  the  practical  adjustments 
above  indicated,  the  more  rigid  restriction  of 
foreign  immigration  should  be  urged  as  a 
means  of  preventing  the  augmentation  of  the 
hobo  host.  Too  long  we  have  permitted  this 
country  to  be  made  the  dumping  ground  of 
the  paupers,  incompetents  and  criminals  of 
Europe.  We  are  now  reaping  the  fruits  of 
our  folly.  It  is  surprising  how  large  a  per- 
centage of  our  tramp  population  is  of  foreign 
birth  or  extraction.  This  hints  the  need  of 
more  effective  restriction.  Something  has 
been  done,  but  not  enough.  Every  Con- 
gress for  the  last  dozen  years  has  added 
somewhat  to  the  legislation  governing  im- 
migration, in  the  way  of  restriction.  The 
last  Congress  did  the  best  work  yet  done, 
and  the  good  effects  are  visible  in  the  cut- 
ting down  of  immigration  in  recent  months 
by  nearly  one-half.  Of  course  it  cannot  be 
credited  with  the  entire  reduction,  but  the 
diminution  of  the  volume  of  Immigration 
was  noticeable  before  the  business  depres- 
sion was  felt.  Still  more  in  the  way  of  re- 
striction is  required  in  order  to  relieve  our 
situation  from  danger.  The  qualifications, 
both  as  to  character  and  property  of  immi- 
grants, should  be  materially  raised.  Per- 
sonally I  am  in  accord  with  the  demand  for 
absolute  exclusion  for  a  period  of  at  least 
ten  years,  or  until  we  can  assimilate  the  vast 
influx  by  which  we  have  been  inundated  in 
recent  years.  Failing  in  that,  I  would  come 
as  near  to  it  as  possible. 

Unfortunately  the  present  Congress  shows 
no  disposition  to  add  anything  to  the  effect- 
iveness of  immigration  legislation.  Perhaps, 
more  than  any  of  its  predecessors,  it  appears 
to  be  engrossed  in  partisan  legislation.  The 
same  motive  will  cause  it  to  avoid  the  immi- 
gration question.  Freshly-arrived  foreigners 
are  altogether  too  valuable  as  party  recruits 
to  be  lightly  excluded  by  politicians.  The 
State  of  New  York  would  be  overwhelmingly 
Republican  but  for  the  foreign  city  of  New 
York,  which  is  overwhelmingly  Democratic. 
This  precludes  the  hope  of  any  wholesome 
legislation  upon  this  subject  bya  Democratic 
Congress.  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  Re- 
publicans are  not  as  unscrupulously  alert  for 
partisan  advantage  when  opportunity  serves. 
The  world  is  too  young  yet  to  reward  a 
search  for  salntliness  among  contending 
partisans. 

I  am  no  longer  deceived  by  the  clap-trap 
cry;  "America  is  the  asylum  of  the  op- 
pressed, the  refuge  of  the  down-trodden,  and 
welcomes  the  starving  to  her  abundance." 
The  "  oppressed  and  down-trodden,"  as 
they  materialize  among  us,  are  pretty  highly 
seasoned  with  red-handed  anarchists  and 
radical  socialists,  while  the  starving  do  not 
become  self-supporting  so  often  as  could  be 
desired.  They  might  as  well  starve  a  little 
longer  at  home,  especially  as  their  coming 
in  such  numbers  is  taking  the  bread  out  of 
our  children's  mouths  and  rapidly  reinforc- 
ing our  vagrant  elements;  hence  I  lift  my 
voice  for  more  rigid  restriction  of  immigra- 
tion. 

Another  occasion  of  foreboding  is  that, 
just  as  we  had  secured  legislative  enact- 
ments that  promised  a  reasonably  effective 
exclusion  of  Chinese  immigration,  we  are 
confronted  by  a  new  treaty  negotiated  with 
China  by  the  State  Department,  and  only 
awaiting  confirmation  by  the  Senate,  which 
threatens  to  undo  about  all  that  has  been 
done  in  the  last  six  years.  As  I  read  it, 
you  can  "  drive  a  coach  and  four  through  it " 
without  transgressing  its  provisions.  It 
looks  as  if  the  wily  Celestial  had  once  more 
outwitted  us.  There  will  be  a  marvelous 
number  of  Chinamen  who  will  have  the  pre- 
scribed relatives — "  wife,  child  or  father  " — 
entitling  them  to  come;  the  "property 
or  debts  amounting    to   $1000" — or  who 


come  as  "  students,  merchants  or  travelers 
for  curiosity,"  who  will  forget  to  return, 
their  curiosity  satisfied,  and  stay  as  labor 
ers.    Not  that  the  Chinese  are  likely  to  con 
tribute  largely  to  the  army  of  tramps,  the 
legions  of  the  unemployed,  or  to  require 
much  relief  by  our  charitable  associations 
They  are  notably  industrious  and  orderly 
The  chief  objection  to  them  is  that  they  in 
stitute  a  competition  for  labor  that  white 
men  cannot  meet,  and  force  them  into  the 
ranks  of  the  unemployed,  and  ultimately  re 
duce  them  to  vagrancy. 

More,  however,  must  be  done  than  can 
be  effected  by  the  methods  so  far  suggested. 
They  make  no  provision  against  those  who 
are  constitutionally  opposed  to  work — who 
feel  Insulted  if  work  is  offered  them.  It  Is 
of  this  material  that  the  tramp  contingent  is 
largely  composed.  It  should  be  the  business 
of  wise  statesmanship  to  transform  the 
peregrinations  of  these  vagrants  into 
"  Fool's  Errand."  Upon  this  class  it  is 
time  to  enforce  the  ancient  law  already 
mentioned,  "  if  any  will  not  work,  neither 
shall  he  eat."  Just  so  far  as  they  can  be 
identified  they  should  be  allowed  to  starve 
until  they  will  work.  Individually,  I  act 
upon  this  rule,  so  far  as  I  can  do  so  intelli 
gently.  I  will  not  furnish  food  to  a  profes 
sional  tramp  if  I  can  determine  that  he  is 
one.  In  the  majority  of  cases  it  is  not  diffi 
cult  to  differentiate  the  tramp  from  the 
workingman. 

There  ought  to  be  a  system  devised  and 
put  in  operation  that  wonld  fit  the  emer- 
gency. Something  akin  to  the  German 
method  might  fill  the  requirements.  After 
the  war  with  France,  Germany  was  overrun 
with  vagrants,  and  communities  were  de- 
moralized. The  Government  grappled  with 
the  evil  comprehensively  and  successfully. 
Vagrants — all  who  could  work  and  would 
not — were  summarily  dealt  with.  They 
were  turned  over  to  the  police  and  com 
pelled  to  work  for  a  considerable  period, 
ranging  from  two  weeks  to  six  months.  A 
system  was  devised  by  which  the  unem- 
ployed could  seek  work,  and  be  assisted  in 
their  quest,  wlthont  fear  of  molestation. 
Stations  were  established  throughout  the 
country  where  a  workingman  seeking  em- 
ployment could  obtain  meals  and  a  bed  in 
return  for  a  half  day's  work.  But  he  must 
have  a  card  showing  his  destination,  etc. 
Upon  arriving  at  a  station  he  delivers  his 
card  to  the  superintendent.  On  leaving, 
his  card  is  returned  properly  indorsed  by 
the  superintendent.  When  a  tramp  is  found 
off  the  route  called  for  by  his  card,  or  with- 
out a  card,  he  is  treated  as  a  vagrant,  if  he 
can  give  no  satisfactory  explanation.  In 
addition  to  this  there  are  other  stations  es- 
tablished where  those  out  of  employment 
may  become  inmates  for  a  limited  period — 
not  to  exceed  two  years.  One  half  of  each 
day's  work  is  taken  as  payment  for  food  and 
shelter.  The  other  half  is  placed  to  his 
credit  as  a  fund  when  he  leaves  the  colony. 
This  method  speedily  abated  the  tramp 
nuisance  in  Germany.  A  similar  system 
could  be  made  equally  effective  here.  It  is 
the  height  of  folly  to  ignore  the  vagrant  and 
lawless  elements,  or  temporize  with  them  as 
we  have  done.  Their  number  will  increase 
and  their  demands  grow  more  insolent,  so 
long  as  good-natured  indifference  or  weak 
compliance  Is  shown  them.  We  must  resort 
to  sterner  methods,  however  repugnant  they 
may  be  to  a  liberty-loving  people.  It  is  not 
liberty  that  will  thus  be  prevented,  but 
license — the  spirit  of  lawlessness  that  easily 
becomes  dangerous. 

The  industrious  members  of  community 
are  entitled  to  protection  against  all  who 
propose  to  live  without  labor  off  the  labor  of 
others.  If  that  statement  cuts  much  wider 
than  the  comparatively  limited  class  of  pro- 
fessional tramps,  I  will  not  modify  it  for  that 
reason.  Honest  labor  is  no  less  entitled  to 
protection  against  the  class  that  swoops 
down  from  above  than  against  that  which 
burrows  up  from  below.  Labor,  the  most 
abundant  as  well  as  the  most  important  of 
all  the  conditions  of  human  welfare,  must 
not  be  disturbed  or  made  afraid.  Labor 
must  be  fostered,  protected,  encouraged  in 
every  possible  way.  Every  scheme  to  de- 
prive labor  of  its  rights,  to  share  its  products 
without  contributing  to  production,  must  be 
defeated.  Hence  I  would  not  here  overlook 
the  fact  that,  if  there  are  50,000  professional 
tramps  who  aim  to  subsist  solely  on  the  la- 
bor of  others,  there  are  more  than  an  equal 
number,  who  consider  themselves  the  cream 
of  social  America,  who  entertain  a  similar 
aim  and  are  quite  as  successful  in  accom- 
plishing it.  Tramps  get  but  a  compara- 
tively insignificant  fraction  of  the  product 
of  labor;  the  aristocracy  of  plutocracy — 
tramps  of  another  sort — get  more  than  the 
half.  Both  are  obnoxious  to  the  law,  "  If 
any  will  not  work,  neither  shall  he  eat." 
The  enforcement  of  that  law  would  deny 
food  to  many  a  millionaire.  I  should  like 
to  see  it  enforced  until  both  tramp  and  mil- 


lionaire were  compelled  to  work,  though  It 
would  be  particularly  necessary  to  prescribe 
the  line  of  labor  In  which  the  millionaire 
shonld  be  employed.  The  duty  of  the  hour 
is  to  guard  labor  against  cormorants  and 
foes  of  all  sorts,  and  make  it  secure  in  the 
enjoyment  of  its  just  rights. 

Programme  for  the  Campaign  of  1894. 

The  following  programme  has  been  ar- 
ranged by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
California  State  Grange.  Bro.  Messer, 
Worthy  Lecturer  of  the  National  Grange, 
and  Bro.  Roache,  Worthy  Master  of  the 
California  State  Grange,  will  address  the 
members  of  the  order  and  citizens  at  the 
places  herein  named: 

Watsonville  Friday,        April  20 

San  Jose  Saturday,        "  21 

Albambra,  Danville  and  Valley 
—Contra  Costa  Co.  (Ad- 
dress at  Danville)  Monday,         "  23 

West  San  Joaquin  (Address  at 

Tracy)  Tuesday,         "  24 

Stockton,  Waterloo  and  Wash- 
ington— San  Joaquin  Co. 

(Address  at  Stockton)  Wednesday,     "  25 

Santa  Rosa,  Sebastopol,  Ben- 
nett Valley  and  Glen  Ellen 
— Sonoma  Co.  (Address  at 

Santa  Rosa)  Thursday,       "  26 

Petaluraa  and  Two  Rock — So- 
noma Co.  (Address  at  Peta- 

luma)  Friday,  "  27 

Sacramento,  American  River 
and  Enterprise  —  Sacra- 
mento Co.  (Address  at  Sac- 
ramento) Saturday,        "  28 

Elk  Grove  and  Florin — Sacra- 
mento  Co.    (Address  at 

Florin)  Monday,         "  30 

Lodi,  Woodbridge,  New  Hope 
and  Lockeford — Address  at 

Lodi  Tuesday,      May  1 

Roseville — Placer  Co  Wednesday,     "  2 

Wheatland — Yuba  Co  Thursday,       "  3 

Grimes  and  Antelope  Friday,  "  4 

North  Butte,  March.  South 
Sutter  and  Yuba  City — Ad- 
dress at  Yuba  City  Saturday,        *'  5 

By  order   of  the    Executive  Committee. 

Don  Mills,  Secretary. 

Mr.  Messer  at  Meroed. 
Merced  Grange  met  in  special  session  on 
Tuesday  the  15th  inst.,to  welcome  Brothers 
Alpha  Messer,  lecturer  of  the  National 
Grange;  C.  D.  Sage,  an  official  of  Mass- 
achusetts State  Grange;  and  Worthy  State 
Master  A.  P.  Roache,  who  were  expected  to 
arrive  on  the  11:19  train  from  Selma. 
Shortly  before  12  o'clock  Brother  H.  J. 
Ostrander  presented  the  visitors  to  Worthy 
Master  Bickford,  who  in  turn  introduced 
them  to  the  grange;  and  after  a  song  of 
welcome  from  the  members  a  recess  was  de- 
clared to  give  each  member  an  opportunity 
to  extend  the  hand  of  fellowship  to  the  visit- 
ing brethern.  No  sooner  were  the  greetings 
over  than  the  master's  gavel  again  called  us 
to  order,  and  we  were  invited  to  the  banquet 
room  where  an  appetizing  lunch  awaited  us. 
When  ample  justice  had  been  done  the 
luncheon,  we  again  repaired  to  the  hall, 
where  all  enjoyed  themselves  In  social  inter- 
course for  a  time.  Then  Brother  Smith  in- 
vited our  guests  to  take  a  ride  around  town. 
Brothers  Sage  and  Messer  accepted,  but 
Brother  Roache  preferred  to  chat  with  Pa 
trons  in  the  hall. 

At  2  o'clock  we  were  again  called  to  order 
in  open  session  and  Worthy  Master  Bickford 
announced  that  the  afternoon  session  would 
open  with  a  song  by  the  grange.  Next, 
Brother  Roache  was  introduced,  and  In  a 
short  but  eloquent  and  instructive  speech, 
told  of  the  first  grange,  when  and  how  it 
originated,  and  depicted  many  things 
achieved  for  the  farmer  through  the  organ- 
ization. Then  Sister  Scofield  accompanied 
the  Merced  quartet,  who  volunteered  a 
selection  which  was  pleasingly  rendered. 
Brother  Bickford  then  in  a  few  well-chosen 
ords  introduced  the  speaker  of  the  day, 
Brother  Messer,  who  was  listened  to  for  an 
hour,  with  marked  attention,  by  an  appre- 
ciative audience  as  he  in  a  clear,  forcible  and 
comprehensive  address,  pointed  out  in  how 
many  ways  the  grange  has  benefited  the 


farmer  educationally  and  socially,  and, 
through  co-operation,  financially.  He  told 
of  the  order  in  New  England,  and  said  "  the 
Grange  has  never  since  its  organization  been 
as  prosperous  and  popular  as  at  the  present 
time."  He  strongly  favors  the  election  of 
more  Congressmen  and  legislators  from  the 
farming  population,  because  he  said  they 
should  be  better  acquainted  with  the  needs 
of  the  farmer. 

A  solo  by  Sister  Jessie  Peck  was  the  next 
on  the  programme  and  was  much  appre- 
ciated. tfh*v>*& 

Brother  Sage  then  made  a  few  remarks 
in  praise  of  the  order,  also  of  our  State. 
Then,  after  a  grange  song  by  the  quartet, 
we  were  dismissed,  all  present  well  pleased 
with  the  day. 

Brother  and  Sister  Smith  entertained  the 
brothers  in  the  evening.  Fraternally, 

County  Deputy. 


Steady  Paying  Work. 

Work  for  workers  !  Are  yon  ready  to  work,  and 
do  you  want  to  make  money?  Then  write  to  B.  F. 
Johnson  &  Co.  of  Richmond,  Va.,  and  Bee  if  they  can- 
not help  you. 


ASSESSMENT  NOTICE. 

Grangers'  Business  Association, 

(A  CORPORATION) 

Principal  Place  ofBnsiBess,  Sao  Francisco,  Cal, 


NOTICE  is  hereby  given  that  at  a  msstlog  of  the 
Directors  of  the  Grangers'  Euslness  Association,  held  on 
the  11th  day  of  April,  1-  u  an  assessment  of  three  dollars 
and  feventy-five  cents  ($3.76)  per  share  was  levied  upon 
the  capital  stock  of  the  Corporation,  rayab'e  Immrdl- 
ately  to  Charles  Wood,  the  Secretary,  at  his  office  at  108 
Davis  street,  San  Fran'isco,  Californ'a. 

Any  stock  upon  wh'ch  this  assessrae nt  shall  remain 
unpaid  on  TUESDAY,  the  16th  day  of  Hay,  1894,  will  be 
delinquent  and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  suction, 
an",  unless  payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on 
FRIDAY,  June  J5th,  1894,  at  two  o'clock  r.  u.  of  said 
day,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assessment,  together  with 
costs  of  advertising  an  J  expenses  of  sale. 

CHARLES  WOOD, 
Secietary  of  Grangers'  Business  Association. 

Office,  108  Davis  street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


NAPA  VALLEY  NURSERIES 

(ESTABLISHED  1878.) 
The  Fruit  Tree  Planting  Season  being  over  for  this 
season,  attention  Is  called  to 

Flower  and  Foliage  Plants 

IN  GREAT  VARIETY. 
Ferns,  Cypress,  Palms. 
Geraniums,  Fuchsias,  Carnations,  etc.,  etc. 
A  great  variety  of  well  grown  plants  of  the  most 
favorite  sorts. 
8end  for  catalogue. 

A  magnificent  stock  of  Fruit  Trees  being  grown  for 
next  season. 

LEONARD  COATES,  Napa,  Cal. 

Residence:   Sausal  Fruit  Farm. 


FENCE  YOUR  FARM 

WHILE  YOU  WAIT! 

We  are  working  three  panes  of  men,  In  four 
shifts  and  turning  out  a  forty  rod  roll  of  com- 
plete fence  every  six  minutes  of  the  twenty- 
four  hours.  Still  the  hundreds  of  miles  wo 
had  on  hand  Mar.  1st  are  melting  away  like 
April  snow.  Farmers  will  have  it,  and 
with  ns,  believe  in  eIa*ll<Hy. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 
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Also  Steel  Web  Picket  Fence  and  Steel  Wire 
Kence  Board.  Write  for  circulars. 
DcKALB  FENCE  CO.,  88  High  St..  DeKalb.  III. 

JNO.  WOODLOOK,  26  Beale  St 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL., 
General   Agents  for  Pacific  Slope. 


GRANGERS'  BUSINESS  ASSOCIATION, 

GENERAL  COMMISSION  HOUSE. 

OFFICE,  108  DAVIS  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Warehouse  and  Wharf  at  Port  Ooata. 


CONSIGNMENTS  OF  GRAIN,  WOOL  AND  ALL  KINDS  OF  PRODUCE  SOLICITED. 


ALSO  ORDERS  FOR  GRAIN  BAGS,  Agricultural  Implements,  Wagons,  Groceries 
and  Merchandise  of  every  description  solicited, 

B.  VAN  EVERY.  Manager.  T.  R.  BAL. LINGER,  Grain  Salesman. 


April  21,  1894. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 


Patents  Issued  to  Pacific  Coast  In- 
ventors. 


Reported  by  Dewey  &   Co.,  Pioneer 
Patent  Solicitors  for  Pacific  Coast, 
220  Market  Street. 


FOR  WEEK  ENDING  APRIL  3,  1S94. 

617,788— School  Desks— T.  Beising,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
617,728— Nut  Lock— J.  H.  Burrows,  Globe,  A.  T. 
617,601— C»R  Brake— H.  B  Cary,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
617,793  -Ventilator— W.  T.  Cottier,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
617,794-Freioht  Car— W.  T.  Cottier,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
517.81ft — Rock  Drill — I.  N.  Day,  San  Jose,  Cal. 
617,567— Fire  Grate— Ferris  &  Wheeler,  Tacoma,  Wash. 
617,608— Grain  Meter— S.  M.  Finch,  Marysville,  Cal. 

517.648—  Accjrdion- Jos.  Galleazzi,  8.  F. 

517,463— Curtain  Fixtore— C.  E.  Goodrich,  Pioche,  Nev. 

617.649 -  Electric  Railway— W.  C.  Keltblv.  S.  F. 

617.820—  Defecatino  Cane  Juice— J.  K>ebi/,  S.  F. 

617.821—  Gas  Engine— Labataille  &  Graff,  S."  F. 
617,680— Metallio  Cans— A.  W.  Livingston,  S.  F. 
617,704 — (•  langkr — T.  W.  Macfarlane,  Elleosburg,  Wash 
617,618— Oil-Can   Discharge— W.  Mathews,  Alameda, 

Cal. 

517,823— Skating  Rink— Mead  &  Clemens,  S.  F. 
617,629-Pump-G.  W.  Price,  S.  F. 
617,767— Amalgamator— N.  L.  Raber,  CorvaWs,  Or. 
617,808— Monolithic  Pip«s— E.   L.  Ran-ome,  Oakland, 
Cal. 

517,827— Fender— Roberts  &  rUrroughi>,  Santa  Cruz,  Cal. 
617,628— Air  Com  pressor. -Schutz  &  Henderson,  Sierra 
City,  Cal. 

617,709 -Strert  Sweiper-J.  B.  Tllton,  Fresno,  Cal. 
617,784 -Pencil  Sharpener— A.  Werntr,  Pioche,  Nev. 
617,633-Desk-M.  A  Werthelmer,  S.  F. 
617,786— Fruit  Gatherer— J.  K.  Woodward,  Riverside, 
Cal 

617,637— Kiln— P.  L.  Youngren,  Oakland,  Cal. 

Note.— Copies  of  U.  8.  and  Foreign  patents  furnished 
by  Dewey  &  Co.  in  the  shortest  time  possible  (by  mail  or 
telegraphic  order).  American  and  Foreign  patents  obtained, 
and  general  patent  business  for  Pacific  Coast  inventors 
transacted  with  perfect  security,  at  reasonable  rates,  and  in 
the  shortest  possible  time. 


California  Manufactures. 
A  bulletin  issued  by  the  Census  Bureau 
gives  the  statistics  of  the  various  manufac- 
tures In  the  several  States,  including  sixty- 
seven  different  lines:  California  Is  shown  to 
stand  as  to  the  value  of  products  In  the  dif- 
ferent branches  as  follows:  Agricultural 
implements,  ninth;  blacksmithlng and  wheel- 
wright ing,  seventh;  boots  and  shoes,  tenth; 
bread  and  other  bakery  products,  eighth; 
brick  and  tiles,  eleventh;  carpentering,  thir- 
teenth; carriages  and  wagons,  fourteenth; 
cars  and  general  shop  construction  and  re- 
pairs by  steam  railroad  companies,  eighth; 
dairy  products  of  factories,  nineteenth; 
chemicals,  tenth;  men's  clothing,  custom  and 
repairing,  sixth;  same,  factory  product,  tenth; 
woman's  clothing  and  dressmaking,  sixth; 
woman's  clothing,  factory  product,  sixth; 
coffee  and  spice  roasting  and  grinding,  sev- 
enth; confectionery,  ninth;  cooperage,  elev- 
enth; fertilizers,  sixteenth;  flouring  and  grist 
mill  products,  eleventh;  foundry  and  ma- 
chine shop  products,  twelfth;  furniture, 
twelfth;  illuminating  and  heating  gas,  fourth; 
hats  and  caps,  other  than  wool,  ninth;  Iron 
and  steel  work,  seventeenth;  architectural 
iron  work,  tenth;  jewelry,  seventh;  leather, 
tanned  and  curried,  sixth;  distilled  liquors, 
fourteenth;  malt  liquors,  eleventh;  lumber 
mill  products,  fourteenth;  planing  mill  prod- 
ucts, tenth;  marble  and  stone  work,  eleventh; 
masonry,  brick  and  stone  work,  eighteenth; 
millinery,  eighth;  painting  and  paper-hang- 
ing, tenth;  paints,  ninth;  paper,  fifteenth; 
patent  medicines,  thirteenth;  paving  and 
paving  materials,  fifth;  plumbing  and  gas- 
fitting,  twelfth;  book  and  job  printing  and 
publishing,  eighth;  newspaper  and  periodical 
printing  and  publishing,  seventh;  saddlery 
and  harness,  eleventh;  shipbuilding,  fourth; 
shirts,  fifth;  silk,  seventh;  wholesale  meat 
slaughtering  and  packing,  seventeenth;  soap 
and  candles,  eighth;  sugar  and  molasses  re- 
fining, second;  chewing  and  smoking  tobac- 
co, fifteenth;  cigars  and  cigarettes,  ninth; 
woolen  goods,  fourteenth. 


A  Lightning  Calculator. 

The  new  theater  of  Koster  &  Bial's,  New 
York,  is  just  now  a  point  of  interest  to  the 
mathematician. 

M.  Inaudi,  of  Paris,  astounds  every  one 
by  his  marvelous  feats  with  figures.  With 
his  back  to  a  large  stage  blackboard  he 
reads  off  accurately  long  lists  of  figures 
given  by  the  audience  and  written  down  by 
an  assistant,  the  figures  apparently  becom- 
ing photographed  on  his  brain  and  remem- 
bered without  effort.  When  later  he  is 
called  upon  to  repeat  them,  each  figure  in 
four  different  sums  was  correctly  remem- 
bered and  the  problems  solved,  although  M. 
Inaudi  permitted  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to 
elapse  after  the  writing  of  the  figures  on  the 
blackboard  before  he  read  them  off,  devoting 
himself  meanwhile  to  telling  the  day  of  the 
week  on  which  any  one  in  the  audience  was 
born,  if  they  stated  the  year  and  day  of  the 
month.  M.  Inaudi  explains  this  interesting 
feat  by  saying  that  one  part  of  his  brain 
goes  ahead  solving  the  several  problems  on 
the  blackboard — the  figures  of  which  he  has 
only  heard  announced  once  and  had  never 
seen— and  another  part  of  his  queer  gray 
matter  attends  strictly  to  the  business  of 
telling  the  members  of  the  audience  their 
birthdays  ! 


Commission  (Herchapts. 


P.STEINHAGEN&C? 


404&+06  DAVIS  STS.F. 


MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 

 AND  

General  Commission  Merchants, 

810  California  St.,  S.  P. 
Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 

tS~ Personal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal  advances 
made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of  Interest. 


MONEY  TO  LOAN 


ON  FARMING 
and  ORCHARD 

From  $1000  upwards  at  market  rates.  /  PROPERTIES 
We  also  deal  in  county  lands.  Several  foreclosed  prop- 
erties for  Bale  cheap,  on  easy  terms.  Writ  for  list,  or  II 
you  desire  to  sell,  send  us  full  particulars.  LINDSAY  & 
CRAIG,  Lmd  and  Financial  Agents,  Crocker  Building, 
San  Francls"0. 


VAN  DRAKE  &  TAYLOR. 

523  MISSION  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  Cal. 

PACIFIC  COAST  AGENTS 


mm 

DEALER  IN 

Vats 
CHURNS 

SQILERS 
ENGINES 

BUTTER 
WORKERS 

MILK  TESTS 
OILS 

X*suppUes 


3m 


RUSSIAN 
at*  BELT 


A  SPECIALTY 

Re-Balancing 
*  AHbTlN  NIN6 

(OMPLETESTOCK 
SEPARATOR 

PARTS 


Only  Award  of  Gold  Medal  and  Di- 
ploma at  the  World's  Pair,  Chicago. 


-THE- 


Porteous  Improved  Scraper 

Patented  April  8,  1883.   Patented  April  17, 1888. 


Manufactured  by  O.  LISSENDEN. 


The  attention  of  the  public  is  oalled  to  this  Scrapei 
and  the  many  varieties  of  work  of  which  It  Is  capable, 
such  as  Railroad  Work,  Irrigation  Ditches,  Levee  Build, 
tag.  Leveling  Land,  Road  Makiog,  etc. 

This  implement  will  take  up  and  carry  Its  load  to  »nj 
desired  dlstanoe.  It  will  distribute  the  dirt  evenly  01 
deposit  its  load  in  bulk  as  deBlred.  It  will  do  the  wort 
ol  Scraper,  Grader,  and  Carrier.  Thousands  of  thes« 
Scrapers  are  in  use  In  all  parts  of  the  country. 

tM~  This  Scraper  Is  all  steel— the  only  one  manufac 
tured  In  the  State. 

Price,  all  Steel,  four-horse, $40 ;  Steel  two-horse,  f  3 1 
Address  all  orders  to  G.  LI8SKNDEN,  Stockton 
California. 


C.  H.  EVANS  &  CO., 

(Successors  to  THOMSON  &  EVANS.) 

110  and  11>  Bealn  Street,  8.  F. 

MACHINE  WORKS, 
Steam  Pumps  Steam  Engines 

And  All  Kinds  of  MACHINERY. 


INTo.    36  -  OZHIVE  WAGON, 


A  solid  oak  body  wi'h  graiDed  gear. 
Light,  strong,  serviceable  and  natty. 


Shafts,    \m  la 

Sarven  wheels,  rail  on  dash. 
Trimmed  in  bost  Evans  leather. 


:lo. 


Del  Monte  Phaeton  Carts. 


LIGHT. 

SERVICEABLE 

AND  STRONG 

PRICE  $35.00. 

Cash  with  order. 


The  uPntpam"  Petalnma  Cart. 

Just  the  thing  for  the  farmer  to  go  to  town  In,  as 
it  U  much  lighter  than  a  buggy,  only  one-third  as 
expensive  and  costs  but  a  <iuarter  as  much  tor  re- 
pairs. Nothing  but  first-class  material  used  in  the 
construction  of  these  carts 

They  have  lj-incii  double  collar  and  coaob  axles, 
and  steel  lires,  white  wood  bodieB;  genuine  Sarven 
patent  wheels,  nicely  paintoJ  and  neitly  striped. 

These  carts  are  built  here  and  are  not  Eastern 
made  go:ds. 

WEIGHT  ABOUT  -!40  POUNDS. 


HOOKER  &  CO  18 and  18 DRUM" 8T- 

I   I  W  W  l\  I—  I  1     LX.    W         .  .      SAN  FRANCISCO. 


GEM  STEEL  WINDMILL 

WITH  GRAPHITE  BOXES 

Never  Requires  Oiling  or  Climbing  of  Tower*. 

Guaranteed  more  durable  without  oil  than  other  mills  that  are  oiled. 
Practically,  these  mills  rrquire  no  attention.  TRULY  A  GEM,  and  worth  its 
weieht  in  Gold.  It  combines  beauty,  strength,  durability  and  simplicity. 
Governs  Itjelf  perfectly,  is  easily  erected,  and  is  sold  on  its  moriti;  In  fact,  it 
is  the  bast  mill  on  earth.  They  are  geared  back  three  to  one  —  the  wheel 
making  three  revolutions  to  one  stroke  of  pump— making  them  run  in  the 
lightest  wind  or  breeze.  The  mill  is  made  entirely  of  Steel  and  Cast  Iron. 
Fach  one  of  our  Gem  Windmills  is  warranted.  If  not  satisfactory,  freight  will 
ba  paid  both  ways  and  money  refunded.  We  al9o  carry  Pumps  of  all  kinds, 
Tanks,  Pipe  Fittings. 


WE  CARRY  THE  MOST  COMPLETE  LINE  I 

PUMPS!  PUMPS! 

FOR  ALL  PURPOSES  AND  ALL  DEPTHS  OF  WELLS,  calculated  to  be  nsod  for 
Hand,  Windmill  or  Power  use. 

PIPE,  PIPE  FITTINGS,  HOSE,  TANKS,  ETC. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  CATALOGUE,  MAILED  FREE.    ALSO  OUR  PRICES. 

WOODIN  &  LITTLE, 

312  &  314  MARKET  STREET, 

JUNCTION  BUSH  SAN  FKANCISCO,  CAL. 


LOOK  AT  THIS  ! 


4~0  yards  of  white- 
wash! rg  may  be 
done  Id  one 
hour  by 

WAINWRIGHT'S 

Whitewashing  Machine 

treFsprayer. 

Mach  nes  at  prices  from 
$3  to  $60. 

Send  for  Circulars  of 
Spraying  Apparatus,  Gar- 
den anil  Lawn  Sprinklers, 
Hose, &c    Agents  Wanted. 

W  m.  WainwrJght. 

14  Hayes  St., Sao  Francisco. 

Contracts  taken  for  largo 
jobs  of  Whitewashing  and 
Treo  Spraying. 


Back  "il»s  of  the  PACirio  Bukal  Prvs  (unbound 
can  be  had  lor  12.60  per  volume  of  six  months.  Per  year 
(two  volumes)  $4.  Inserted  In  Dewey's  patent  binder 
60  cento  additional  per  volume, 


STOCK  IH  SCALES 


4  TON. 


$45. 


U.S.  STANDARD.  FULLY  WARRANTS!. 

tr  Delivered  at  roar  B.  R.  Station  and  ample  Uma  (at 
•  boildln»  and  Uctmc  allowed  before  r"nn. 

OSGOOD  A  THOMPSON,  Bingham  ton.  M.  f. 

PORTABLE  PLATFORM  SCALES. 
TRUCKS,  ETC. 

Twenty-five  per  cont  oheaper  than  any  other  on  ti  e 
market    Send  for  Catalogue. 

C.  H.  LINDEMANN,  Agent, 

128  KEARNY  STREET,  SAN  FBANOISOO. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS  I 
Ie  the  Largest  Illustrated  and  Leading  Agricul- 
tural and  Horticultural  Weekly  of  the  WesL 
Established  1870.  Trial  Subscriptions.  60c  for 
11  weeks,  or  $2.40  a  year  (till  further  notice).  DEWEY 
PUBLISHING  CO.,  220  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 
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The  Situation  as  to  Horse  -  Breeding. 

Before  giving  up  the  breeding  of  horses  and  declaring  the  business  dead,  will  it  not 
be  well  to  take  a  candid  practical  view  of  the  case,  and  before  throwing  away  an  advan- 
tage already  gained,  consider  well  what  has  brought  on  present  conditions,  whether  the 
causes  are  likely  to  continue  indefinitely,  and  if  not,  how  best  to  take  advantage  of  the 
change  when  it  comes.  Nearly  every  kind  of  business  has  had  its  boom  and  reaction 
during  the  last  twenty  years,  and  the  horse  business  has  been  one  of  them.  Its  effects 
have  been  and  are  felt  over  a  wider  extent  of  country  than  almost  any  other  business, 
because  it  is  so  intimately  connected  with  every  other.  Many  breeders  attribute  the 
present  condition  of  the  horse  market  to  over-production,  and  the  introduction  of  elec- 
tricity. The  over-production  has  been  entirely  of  the  cheaper  grades,  and  this  class  is 
what  is  being  displaced  by  electricity.  Electricity  can  never  take  the  place  of  the  heavy 
draft  or  fine  coach  horse.  General  business  depression  has  had  more  to  do  with  the  fall 
in  the  horse  market  than  anything  else.  Nearly  every  one  is  economizing  and  doing 
without  or  making  the  best  of  what  they  have.  That  this  condition  will  last  long  no  one 
believes.  A  renewed  demand  is  among  the  certainties  of  the  future.  When  this  fresh 
demand  comes  there  will  be  a  short  supply  to  meet  it,  because  of  the  falling  off  in 
breeding  for  the  past  three  years  and  the  probable  continuance  of  it  for  a  year  or  two  to 
come.  Horses,  as  a  rule,  are  short-lived  animals.  The  visible  supply  is  being  used  up 
it  a  very  rapid  rate,  and  the  fact  that  it  takes  five  years  to  produce  a  horse  ready  for 
market  is  lost  sight  of  by  the  croakers  who  are  now  and  have  been  for  three  years  crying 
the  horse  business  down.  Another  fact  is  that  the  best  time  to  engage  in  the  production 
of  any  staple  commodity  is  when  it  is  down  and  not  when  it  is  booming.  So  many 
farmers  have  learned  by  sad  experience  that  they  cannot  produce  salable  horses  from 
ordinary  stallions  and  have  given  up  the  attempt,  that  the  chance  for  those  who  can  and 
do  raise  first-class  horses  in  the  future  will  be  greatly  improved.  Taking  past  experience 
and  a  candid  view  of  the  future  of  this  country,  it  would  seem  that  now  is  the  right  time 
for  those  farmers  who  are  favorably  situated  to  take  hold  of  high-class  horse  breeding  in 
earnest.  They  can  now  secure  a  choice  selection  of  mares  at  moderate  cost  and  buy  first- 
class  stallions  at  " rock-bottom"  prices.  The  latter  can  now  be  bought  cheaper  than 
they  are  likely  to  be  again  for  years,  for  the  reason  that  this  year  will  about  use  up  the 
stock  of  imported  stallions  on  hand  and  good  ones  cannot  be  imported  to  sell  at  prevail- 
ing prices.  Think  on  these  things.  Should  not,  under  the  circumstances,  the  owners  of 
mares  be  more  particular  than  ever  in  their  choice  of  stallions  and  breed  more  judiciously 
than  ever  for  the  inevitable  future  market  ?  The  present  conditions  are  simply  the  result 
of  bursting  boom  bubbles.  This  country  is  not  going  to  destruction;  business  is  settling 
down  to  a  sound  basis,  and  a  healthy  reaction  is  sure  to  follow.  A  revival  in  general 
business  will  bring  a  quick  and  strong  demand  for  horses,  and  the  man  who  then  has 
good  ones  can  name  his  own  price  for  them.  The  main  point  in  breeding  is  the  choice  of 
a  stallion,  and  care  should  be  taken  to  buy  only  the  best  and  from  areputable  importer. 

There  has  been  lately  landed  in  San  Francisco  the  finest  lot  of  imported  Percheron 
and  French  Coach  stallions  ever  brought  to  the  Pacific  Coast.  This  stock  ranges  in  age 
from  two  to  six  years,  and  was  selected  in  France  by  the  veteran  importer,  Leonard 
Johnson,  who  for  many  years  was  foreign  buyer  for  M.  W.  Dunham,  of  Wayne,  111.  Mr. 
Johnson  has  personally  selected  and  brought  to  this  country  over  Two  Thousand  Horses, 
and  is  universally  acknowledged  to  be  the  best  judge  of  Draft  Horses  in  America.  Each 
animal  in  this  lot  is  a  good  one,  not  only  individually,  but  of  the  best  possible  breeding, 
as  is  attested  by  the  certificates  of  registry  in  both  the  Percheron  stud-books  of  France 
and  America.  A  satisfactory  guarantee  given  that  each  stallion  will  get  sixty  per  cent 
of  colts.  This  is  a  rare  chance  to  get  a  first-class  stallion,  as  no  such  stock  as  this  has 
ever  been  offered  for  sale  here  at  as  low  figures  as  this  will  be  sold  for.  Time  given  on 
approved  paper.  STABLES — Close  to  Midwinter  Fair,  on  Fifth  avenue,  opposite  Race 
Track,  next  door  to  Scott  &  McCord's  Feed  Store,  San  Francisco,  Oal.  Take  Geary 
street  car.  For  further  information  and  catalogues,  addrecs  the  Secretary  of  the  Ameri- 
can Percheron  Horse  Q  "Pi  TT-J  f~^\  1\/T  T^Cf^M  Occidental  Hotel, 
Breeders' Association,  ^-  1  nUIVlrOWlN,  gAN  FRANCISCO. 


MORGAN  SPADING  HARROW. 


Greatest  Pulverizer  of  the 
Age. 

SOMETHING  NEW 

AND  ORIGINAL. 

Imitated,  but  Never  Equaled, 


ENDORSED  BY  ALL. 

A  SUCCESS 

EVERYWHERE 

They  Maintain  the  Front 
Rank  in  Every  Contest 
on  Every  Field. 


D 
o 


More  of  Them  Sold  Annually  than  of  all  other  Styles  &  Kinds  of  Cultivators  Combined. 

Most  Simple,  Most  Durable,  and  Moat  Satisfactory  Cultivator  In  Use.  Specially  Adapted 
for  the  Cultivation  of  Vineyards  and  Orchards.  Prices  Reduced  to  Hard  Times  Baels. 

H.  O.  SHAW  PLOW  WORKS,  STOCKTON,  CAL. 


THE  REVERSIBLE  OR  FRUIT-GROWERS'  AND  ORCHARD  HARROW. 


for  Cultivating  Towards  and  Uader  lie  Tree. 

SHOWING  THE  EXTENSION  II  K  W. 


WE  HAVE  KM  KEVEKSIBLE, 
4,  6,  6  and  8-foot  cut.  Two 
hones  can  easily  handle  a  S 

or  0  foot  in  u 'hi ii'-.  It  re- 
quires four  for  an  8-foot. 

sain,  m:  US ! 

JU8T  WHAT  YOU  NEEDED 
What  you  need  now  is  a  tool 
to  kill  the  weeds  that  will 
rprlng  up  and  at  the  same 
time  break 
the  crust  and 
pulverize 
your  grouud 
and  prevent 
the  moisture 
from  escap- 
ing. We  offer 
you  for  this 
purpose  the 

Famous 
Clark's 
Cutaway 
Harrow  ! 

IT  WILL  DO  IT,  TOO,  and  do  it  better  than  any  other  tool  you  have  or  can  get.  We  furnish  with  the  4,  6  and  6- 
foot  machines,  if  dehired,  an  extension  head,  as  shown  In  cut  above.  By  using  this  head  the  soil  can  be  cultivated 
clear  to  the  trunk  of  the  tree  without  the  overhanging  bnncbts  interfering  In  the  least  with  the  work  of  the  horses. 

ALLISON,  NEFF  &  CO., 

707  FRONT  STREET  SAN   FSANOISCO,  CAL. 


Buckeye  Mowers  hollingsworth  hay__rakes. 


Tbis  is  the  GENUINE  and  ONLY  ORIGINAL  Buckeye  Mower, 

All  Claims  to  the  Contrary  are  False. 


HOLLINGSWORTH  RAKES. 
HIGHEST  QUALITY  RAKE  IN  THE  MARKET. 

HAND  DUMP. 
No.  8  a  Feet.  No.  10. .  10  Feet.  No.  12  .12  Feet 

SELF-DUMP. 
No.  16   8  Feet.  No.  20  10  Feet. 


& . 
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EVERY  AXLE  GUARANTEED 

AGAINST  BREAKAGE. 


High  -  Speed. 


SIZES 


*  ft.  3  in.  cut. 
4  ft.  6  in.  cut. 
E  ft.  cut. 
6  ft.  cut. 


A  Buckeye  Machine  made  Id  the  Buckeye  State  of  Ohio. 

How  can  a  Buckeye  come  from  any  other  State  1— ? 

Perhaps  this  Mower  Is  not  the  Cheapest.  BUT  IT  IS  THE  BEST. 

High  Speed,  Noiseless  Action,  Great  Strength,  Light  Draft  and  Dnrable, 

Oompetltore  having  Inferior  Machines  may  make  Lower  Prices. 


RUSHFORD  HOLLOW  STEEL  AXLE  WAGON 

The  Best  is  the  Cheapest  in  the  End. 


Buckeye  Mowers,  Buckeye  Reapers,  Buckeye  Binders. 
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THE  FRESNO  IMPROVED 

Leveling  and  Railroad  Scraper. 


WJE  CARET  THE  LARGEST  AND  MOST  COMPLETE  ASSORTMENT  OF  VEHICLES  ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 

' 1  1  -  ..  rr=  SEND  FOB  CATALOGUE.  = 
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Flower  Shows  at  Midwinter  Fair. 

The  State  Floral  Society  collected  a  very  fine  display  of 
native  bloom  at  its  wild-flower  show  in  the  Horticultural 
building  at  the  Midwinter  Fair  last  week.  Contributions 
of  wild  flowers  had  been  received  from  Solano,  Santa  Cruz, 
Marin,  San  Francisco,  Santa  Clara  and  Alameda  counties. 
Notwithstanding  that  the  north  winds  have  swept  the  hills 
early  this  year,  the  show  was  good. 

The  display  itself  was  particularly  interesting  in  the 
fact  that  it  called  attention  to  the  great  number  of  wild 
flowers  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
San  Francisco.  The  display  was  doubtless  surprising  to 
those  who  think  they  have  to  go  into  the  interior  for  wild 
flowers.  Among  the  beauti- 
ful things  to  be  seen  were 
beach  daisies,  thorn  bush 
b'ossoms,  baby  blue-eyes,  eol- 
omon  seal,  wild  ginger,  gil- 
lias,  columbines,  iris,  and 
hundreds  of  other  varieties  of 
more  or  less  familiar  flowers. 

Along  one  of  the  tables  were 
stretched  great  sprays  of  wild 
blackberry  vines,  with  the 
blossoms  looking  just  as  nat- 
ural as  if  seen  along  the  road- 
side. On  another  table  were 
wild  bleeding  hearts  and  col- 
umbines, the  Indian  paint 
brush,  and  a  specimen  of  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  double 
cream  California  poppies  that 
a  Californian  ever  laid  eyes 
upon.  Those  in  attendance 
assure  us  that  the  wild  flower 
was  very  attractive  to  the 
throngs  of  Eastern  visitors 
who  examined  it. 

The  next  effort  of  the  Floral 
Society  at  the  Fair  will  be  a 
rose  show,  which  will  be 
opened  May  11th  and  con- 
tinue several  days.  It  is 
hoped  that  this  opportunity 
will  draw  out  as  fine  a  display 
of  California  roses  as  the  sea- 
son will  allow.  To  this  end 
the  society  urges  rose- growers 
in  all  parts  of  the  S'ate  to 
take  part  in  the  show  and  to 

send  their  contributions,  which  will  be  carefully  displayed 
by  the  committee  in  charge,  if  the  exhibitors  cannot  person- 
ally attend.  The  Midwinter  Fair  has  a  most  elegant  place 
for  showing  flowers.  It  furnishes  all  the  tables  and  recep- 
tacles which  can  be  used  and  invites  the  interest  and  co- 
operation of  all  flower  lovers.  The  State  Floral  Society 
will  meet  at  220  Sutter  St.  on  Friday,  May  4th,  to  make 
final  arrangements  for  the  show  of  May  11th,  and  all  rep- 
resentatives of  other  floral  societies  and  all  individuals  in- 
terested in  the  work  will  be  welcomed  to  participate  in 
that  meeting.  It  is  earnestly  desired  that  knowledge  may 
be  had  in  advance,  if  possible,  of  all  who  will  send  roses 
for  exhibition,  and  all  such  correspondence  may  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  Floral  Society,  in  care  of  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press.  We  hope  participation  in  the  effort  may 
commend  itself  to  all  our  flower-growing  readers. 


Water  Supply  for  Irrigation. 


We  have  received  from  F.  EL  Newell,  of  the  U.  S. 
Geological  Survey,  a  copy  of  his  report  on  "  Water  Supply 
for  Irrigation,"  to  which  allusion  was  made  in  the  papers 
by  Major  J.  W.  Powell,  Director  of  the  Survey,  which 
recently  appeared  in  our  columns.  This  work  of  Mr. 
Newell  is  just  from  the  press,  and  conveys  the  results  of 
the  latest  investigation  as  to  the  available  water  supply 
and  the  area  of  the  arid  region.  It  should  be  studied  by 
all  interested  in  irrigation  enterprises.  It  is  shown 
that  up  to  May  31st  there  was  to  one  acre  of  irrigated 
land  250  acres  of  land  not  utilized  in  any  way  except  for 
pasturage.    The  report  goes  into  the  subject  of  avail- 


MOUNT  SHASTA  -  FROM  A  RECENT  PHOTOGRAPH. 

able  water  in  streams,  discusses  the  phenomena  of  run- 
off, the  area  of  drainage  basins,  giving  exact  measure- 
ments and  computations  for  the  great  interior  regions 
where  irrigation  enterprises  are  but  just  beginning. 

We  shall  be  much  interested  in  a  publication  which  is 
now  contemplated  by  the  Census  Office  at  Washington 
and  may  take  the  form  of  a  bulletin  on  irrigation  in  Cali- 
fornia, Colorado,  etc.,  regions  in  which  most  has  been 
accomplished  in  this  line.  It  seems  to  us  that  such  a  pub- 
lication should  have  been  advanced  in  the  series,  for  cer- 
tainly the  lessons  to  be  drawn  from  the  experience  of  the 
oldest  irrigation  regions  will  be  most  instructive  to  those 
udertaking  new  enterprises.  The  publications  of  our  own 
State  and  of  the  general  Government  thus  far  have  not 
reached  the  exact  statements  of  irrigation  practice  and  the 
actual  duty  of  water,  which  it  seems  to  us  are  usually  a 
the  foundation  of  the  whole  matter. 


The  prospect  of  a  very  short  supply  of  home-grown 
fruit  at  the  East  this  summer  is  helping  wonderfully  to 
clean  up  the  dried  fruits  which  have  been  held  for  an  ad- 
vance in  this  State.  Better  prices  are  being  offered  and 
many  are  doing  wisely  to  clear  out  the  stock  so  that  it 
may  not  stand  in  the  way  of  the  new  crop. 


The  heaviest  rain  that  has  occurred  in  southwest  Texas 
for  several  months  fell  last  week.  Several  streams  which 
have  been  dry  for  two  years  are  running  bank  full  and 
the  water  holes  are  also  full,  thus  affording  plenty  of 
water  for  live  stock. 


Mt.  Shasta. 

The  approach  of  the  outing  season  gives  keen  zest 
to  striking  portrayals  of  the  gems  of  natural  scenery. 
In  this  list  may  surely  be  placed  the  engraving  upon  this 
page,  for  it  is  strikingly  clear  and  beautiful,  creditable 
alike  to  the  photographer  and  the  engraver.  It  is  also 
notable  as  a  new  view  of  one  of  our  grandest  mountains — 
quite  different  from  the  earlier  portraits  of  this  grand  up- 
lift of  earth-crust  which  have  already  appeared  in  our 
columns. 

Mt.  Shasta  has  been  appropriately  termed  the  keystone 
of  the  arch  formed  by  the  great  incurving  mountain 
chains  of  California,  the  Coast  Ringe  and  Sierra  Nevada. 

Though  the  great  floor  of  the 
Sacramento  valley  terminates 
about  on  the  southern  boun- 
dary of  Shasta  county,  in  a 
foothill  region  half-circular 
in  shape,  there  is  beyond  this 
the  upper  valley  and  its  many 
arms  with  their  inclosing  hills 
and  mountains,  forming  a 
country  rich  and  picturesque, 
which  extends  northward 
many  miles  before  the  higher 
mountains  close  in  and  place 
the  crown  of  eternal  snow 
aloft  on  Shasta's  brow,  14,440 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

ft  has  been  frequently  re- 
marked of  late  that  the 
great  snow-covered  mouutain. 
through  the  dissemination  of 
engravings  of  it  reproduced 
from  the  masterpieces  of  the 
artists,  has  really  given  distant 
people  the  impression  that 
northern  California  was  an 
arctic  region  and  central  Cali- 
fornia must  therefore  be  semi- 
arctic.  Such  conclusions  are 
very  erroneous.  The  tower- 
ing Alps  do  no  lead  to  a  mis- 
conception of  sunny  Italy,  nor 
should  Shasta  reflect  a  chill, 
even  in  thought,  upon  the 
genial  regions  which  owe 
their  winterless  clime  in  part 
to  the  protection  afforded  by 
his  massive  form  and  by  the 
ranges  which  inarch  their  ridges  on  either  side  to  sup- 
port his  pedehtal.  A  recent  writer  has  commented  upon 
the  majesty  and  beneficence  of  Mt.  Shasta  as  follows: 

"  Of  all  American  mountaius  it  has  the  most  sovereign 
look.  It  leans  on  no  other  height;  it  associates  with  no 
other  mountain;  it  builds  its  own  pedestal  in  the  valley, 
and  never  drops  its  icy  crown.  It  is  a  glory  in  itself.  It 
seizes  the  clouds  with  icy  arms  and  compresses  them  until 
their  contents  are  dropped  upon  the  thirsty  fields  below; 
from  its  base  the  Sacramento  starts  on  its  way  to  the 
ocean;  despite  its  frowns,  it  is  a  merciful  agent  to  man- 
kind, and  in  the  minds  of  those  who  see  it  in  all  its  power 
and  splendor,  a  picture  is  painted  which  will  last  as  long 
as  the  gift  to  admire  anything  magnificent  is  left." 

Of  late  years  Mt.  Shasta  has  been  brought  very  near  to 
his  admirers  by  the  overland  railway  which  passes  near 
him.  Accessibility  has  also  made  the  Shasta  region  pop- 
ular as  an  outing  resort.  Formerly  only  the  persistent  and 
venturesome  penetrated  thither,  but  now  the  building  of  a 
great  hotel  and  the  abundance  of  more  modest  accommoda- 
tions brings  a  hundred  to  Shasta  where  one  went  before. 
Our  engraving  may  suggest  to  readers  the  desirability 
of  knowing  Mt.  Shasta  better  than  pictures  can  teach. 
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The  Week. 

During  the  week  showers  have  fallen  here  and  there, 
but  in  weight  thus  far  have  been  little  more  than  dust 
disturbers.  After  such  a  long  drouth  it  takes  quite  a 
shower  to  penetrate  the  dust  carpet.  As  we  go  to  press 
on  Wednesday  there  are  better  rain  promises  than  for  two 
months,  but  still  not  as  good  as  we  would  like.  April  has 
evidently  lost  all  ambition  in  this  direction — as  the  wise 
knew  two  weeks  ago  when  the  moon  held  both  horns  up 
lest  she  should  spill  some  water  on  the  earth.  And  having 
failed  with  April,  we  have  not  much  reason  to  place  hope 
in  May,  for  the  records  of  the  Weather  Bureau  show  that 
the  average  rainfall  for  May  for  23  years  has  been  less  than 
three-quarters  of  an  inch;  that  though  in  1883  May 
brought  3  52  inches  of  rain,  in  1863  May  had  absolutely 
no  rain  at  all.  We  have,  then,  an  average  too  small  to  be 
of  any  particular  account  after  such  a  drouth,  and  ex- 
tremes from  nothing  to  three  and  one-half  inches — with 
the  chances,  of  course,  running  largely  toward  nothing. 

Evidently  the  fruit  crop  is  the  reliance  of  the  State  this 
year.  It  is  pleasant  to  hear  of  its  promised  extent  and  of 
the  prospect  of  its  value.  Let  it  be  handled  for  all  there 
is  in  it.  The  wages  to  be  had  from  handling  it  will  be  of 
great  assistance  to  many  who  will  forsake  their  own  dry 
fields  this  summer  to  help  out  the  family  income  in  the 
orchards.  The  large  acreage  in  bearing  now  will  fortu- 
nately give  work  to  many. 

At  the  East  the  signs  are  still  for  wide  demand  for  Cali- 
fornia fruits  in  all  shapes.  It  is  announced  that  the  East- 
ern pack  of  canned  fruit  will  be  very  small,  and  the  dried 
fruits,  aside  from  apples,  must  also  be  of  reduced  amount. 
These  facts  are  already  making  their  influence  felt  at  this 
distance.   

Hobse-fed  pork  promises  to  be  the  next  Nevada  del- 
icacy. The  Austin  Reveille  has  a  story  of  a  rancher  who 
is  said  to  be  killing  range  horses  and  feeding  his  hogs 
upon  the  carcasses.  He  has  Indians  to  do  the  killing  by 
shooting  the  horses  with  a  rifle.  The  horses  are  very 
wild,  but  the  Indian  slips  upon  the  band,  and  succeeding 
in  shooting  one  horse  down,  the  others  throw  up  their 
heads  and  tails  and  plunge  about  in  dismay,  every  few 
minutes  going  closer  to  the  dying  animal,  when  another  is 
brought  down,  and  so  on,  until  lately  one  Indian  killed  in 
a  few  minutes  one  entire  band  of  twenty-seven  horses. 
This  is  a  new  outlet  for  the  surplus  horse  supply  which 
perhaps  Oalifornia  breeders  have  not  yet  thought  of. 


Sorghums  lor  Summer  and  Fall  Feed. 

The  desirability  of  sorghums  for  summer  and  fall  feed  is 
especially  pertinent  to  those  who  have  land  moist  enough 
for  a  summer  crop.  The  use  of  these  plants  has  consid- 
erably increased  in  this  State  during  the  last  ten  years, 
and  the  result  is  that  many  of  our  dairymen  who  have 
a  little  moist  land  know  just  what  to  do  to  help  them 
through  the  dry  season.  Those  who  have  not  yet  grown 
these  forage  crops  should  not  fail  to  try  them  this  year. 
The  seed  is  cheap  and  can  be  had  from  seedsmen  and 
grain  dealers.  The  culture  is  simple,  being  the  same  as 
for  Indian  corn,  either  in  hills,  if  one  seeks  primarily  the 
grain,  or  in  drills  if  chief  importance  is  to  be  given  to  the 
forage.  As  with  Indian  corn,  so  with  the  sorghums;  it  is 
best  not  to  grow  too  thickly  in  the  row  if  one  wants  leafy 
growth  of  the  plant  instead  of  preponderance  of  stalks, 
and  it  is  also  important  to  maintain  the  most  thorough 
cultivation  to  retain  moisture  in  the  ground.  The  cutting 
for  forage  should  also  be  done  early  enough  to  secure  suc- 
culent and  tender  stems  and  to  enable  the  plant  to  pro- 
ceed at  once  with  its  second  growth.  People  who  allow 
the  crop  to  advance  too  far  toward  maturity,  unless  they 
seek  the  grain,  will  find  they  have  a  fodder  crop  of  which 
much  is  too  woody  for  mastication  and  the  plant  too  far 
gone  to  furnish  vigorous  new  shoots. 

Land  which  has  had  good  winter  cultivation  will  carry 
a  crop  of  sorghum  to  profitable  weight  with  much  less 
winter  rainfall  than  most  other  crops  require.  For  this 
reason  the  sorghums  are  looked  upon  as  par  excellence  dry 
land  crops.  This  fact  can  also  be  seen  in  the  practice  of 
planting  sorghum  after  a  barley  crop  has  been  harvested 
on  some  of  the  low  lands  of  the  interior  valleys.  This 
year  does  not,  of  course,  favor  such  double  cropping,  but 
the  fact  shows  that  the  plants  make  a  very  moderate  re- 
quirement of  water,  and  therefore  can  be  carried  this 
year  on  a  considerable  area,  though,  of  course,  it  is  idle 
to  sow  sorghum  in  dry  ground  unless  you  can  do  some- 
thing for  it  in  the  way  of  irrigation. 

Low  moist  lands  which  are  usually  too  wet  for  winter 
cropping  can  be  made  this  year  to  yield  immense  weights 
of  sorghum  seed  and  forage  if  they  can  be  plowed  even  as 
late  as  this  date.  If  the  grain  is  desired,  probably  the  va- 
riety commonly  known  as  Egyptian  corn  will  give  best 
satisfaction.  This  grain  has  been  produced  during  the 
last  few  years  in  large  quantities  in  both  the  Sacramento 
and  San  Joaquin  valleys.  In  Kern  county  thousands  of 
acres  have  been  planted  some  years,  the  harvesting  being 
done  by  stock  turned  into  it,  to  eat  both  grain  and  fodder. 
There  is  sometimes  injury  reported  from  feeding  the  seed- 
heads  to  stock,  but  this  is  believed  to  be  obviated  by  al- 
lowing them  access  to  both  heads  and  the  other  parts  of 
the  stems.  The  grain  is  also  by  other  growers  regularly 
harvested,  with  a  yield  of  about  15  sacks  of  130  pounds 
weight  to  the  acre,  and  last  year  it  was  estimated  that  if 
all  the  Egyptian  corn  had  been  regularly  harvested  the 
aggregate  would  have  reached  10,000  tons.  Another  re- 
gion famous  for  Egyptian  corn  is  adjacent  to  Yuba  City, 
where  it  is  also  grown  both  for  grain  and  forage.  While 
Egyptian  corn,  or  the  sorghum  variety  wilh  a  hanging 
head,  is  the  one  chiefly  grown  for  grain,  Kaffir  corn,  which 
is  another  variety  of  sorghum  with  an  upright  head,  is 
also  satisfactory  as  a  grain  and  forage  producer.  Egyptian 
corn  requires  ample  heat  to  thrive  well;  in  cooler  situations 
other  sorghums  are  more  satisfactory. 

If  sorghum  is  desired  chiefly  for  the  stem  and  blade,  as 
a  forage  crop,  the  varieties  usually  grown  for  syrup-making 
are  generally  most  satisfactory.  The  chief  of  these  is  the 
Early  Amber.  It  makes  a  very  rapid  growth  and  has  a 
stem  of  high  saccharine  quality.  There  are  several  others 
which  are,  however,  very  desirable.  The  statement  of 
the  results  of  an  experiment  at  the  State  University  with 
the  different  sorghums,  which  we  publish  on  another  page, 
will  enable  our  readers  to  see  about  what  they  may  safely 
expect  from  these  varieties,  and  how  late  in  the  fall  they 
will  supply  succulent  feed.  There  is  now  very  little  that 
is  doubtful  about  these  plants,  for  they  are  grown  here  and 
there  all  over  the  State,  both  on  valley  and  foothill  lands, 
and  they  probably  return  more  feed  for  the  water  than 
anything  which  can  be  put  in  the  ground.  The  chief  valne 
is  the  forage;  the  seed  is  valuable  for  chicken  feed,  but  it 
is  inferior  to  the  varieties  known  as  Egyptian  and  Kaffir. 

Objection  is  sometimes  made  to  these  plants  on  the 
score  of  the  difficulty  of  getting  the  stubble  out  of  the 
ground.  The  plant,  to  stand  dry  soil,  has  to  make  a  great 
mass  of  roots  and  send  them  down  well.  If  it  is  desired  to 
clear  up  the  ground  early  in  the  fall  or  winter  the  stubble 
may  be  an  objection;  but  the  frost  kills  it  utterly,  and  if 
one  is  not  in  too  great  a  hurry  to  work  the  land,  the  rains 
will  rot  it  down.  However,  one  can  hardly  blame  a  plant 
which  does  what  the  sorghums  do  for  taking  a  good  hold 
on  the  soil.  The  farmer  who  gets  the  feed  should  not 
complain  of  clearing  up  the  debris. 

These  sorghums  are  usually  grown  without  irrigation 


on  land  which  will  carry  them  through.  They  can, 
of  course,  be  grown  by  irrigation  on  almost  any  arable 
soil.  If  the  soil  has  moisture  enough  to  start  the  seed, 
the  irrigation  will  consist  merely  in  occasional  running 
of  water  in  a  furrow  alongside  the  rows,  following  each 
irrigation  by  a  good  cultivation.  The  amount  of  irriga- 
tion must  be  determined  by  the  behavior  of  the  plant. 
So  long  as  it  grows  thriftily  and  does  not  curl  its  leaves 
it  is  amply  supplied.  This  is  the  way  it  usually  grows  on 
unirrigated  soil,  and  it  maintains  growth  and  thrift  where 
Indian  corn  would  perish.  If  the  soil  is  too  dry  to  start 
the  seed,  there  must  be  general  flooding,  followed  by  the 
plow  and  harrow  and  seed  drill,  or  if  the  land  has  been 
dried  out  after  cultivation  the  seed  can  be  drilled  in  the 
dust  and  a  little  stream  of  water  taken  alongside  the  drill 
to  moisten  the  earth.  After  the  plants  start  well  the 
furrow  irrigation  and  cultivation  just  mentioned  may  be 
entered  upon. 

Now  we  would  like  to  hear  what  others  think  of 
Borghum  varieties,  what  they  have  done  with  them  and 
how  they  have  done  it. 


Cost  of  Grain. 


Statisticians  are  still  actively  engaged  in  the  effort  to 
inform  the  farmer  as  to  whether  he  can  profitably  grow 
grain  at  present  prices.  It  is  a  singular  effort,  one  may 
say,  for  if  the  farmer  does  not  know  what  his  crops  cost 
him  how  can  he  get  the  information  from  statisticians  ? 
Viewed  from  one  side  the  reply  would  be  that  their 
efforts  are  illusionary,  but  when  it  is  remembered  that 
any  one  man's  experience  in  production  may  be  so  in- 
fluenced by  the  personal  equation  or  by  other  local  condi- 
tions that  the  proper  or  true  cost  can  only  be  ascertained 
by  eliminating,  so  far  as  possible,  such  factors,  and  this  is 
done  by  gathering  and  comparing  the  results  of  many 
productive  efforts,  and  this  is  the  work  of  the  statistician, 
individual  growers  can  gain  points  sometimes  by  compar- 
ing statisticians'  generalizations  with  their  own  ex- 
periences. 

It  is  telegraphed  from  Washington  that  the  statisticians 
of  the  Agricultural  Department  have  been  grappling  with 
the  problem  of  raising  wheat  and  corn  at  a  profit.  A 
summary  has  been  made  from  the  individual  estimates  of 
25,000  practical  farmers  in  the  case  of  wheat  and  28,000 
in  the  case  of  corn.  Some  4000  experts  have  also  given 
the  result  of  preservations.  The  conclusion  reached  by 
the  department  is  that  with  wheat  selling  at  57  cents  and 
corn  36  cents  a  bushel  in  Chicago,  a  rotation  of  crops 
rather  than  a  persistence  in  exclusive  wheat-growing 
would  be  more  profitable  to  farmers.  This  conclusion 
may  be  of  some  account  east  of  the  mountains,  but  it  is 
of  no  earthly  use  here,  for  our  wheat  lands  will  not  grow 
corn  in  rotation  or  in  any  other  way. 

The  result  of  all  the  comparisons  mentioned  above  is 
that  the  cost  of  raising  wheat  per  acre  is  estimated  at 
$11.69  and  corn  $11.71.  In  each  instance  the  rent  of  the 
land  is  the  heaviest  item,  wheat  being  $8.81  and  for  corn 
$3.03.  In  the  report  for  December  last  the  average  farm 
value  of  wheat  is  placed  at  $6.16  per  acre  and  of  corn 
$8.21.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  besides  the 
production  of  the  wheat,  the  farmer  has  the  straw  of  wheat 
and  the  stalk  of  corn,  which  in  some  sections  of  the  coun- 
try have  a  feeding  value  of  $5  per  acre,  and  while  the  cost 
of  production  was  normal,  the  price  of  both  wheat  and 
corn  in  the  December  estimate  was  far  below  the  average. 
This  indicates  something  of  the  hard  time  our  grain-grow- 
ers have  had  when  even  by  counting  a  high  value  to  straw 
the  acre-value  only  can  be  made  to  reach  the  acre-cost. 
In  Oalifornia  the  straw  value  is  almost  nothing.  Nothing 
but  our  lessened  cost  of  production  by  machinery,  and  in 
some  cases  our  increased  product,  have  saved  us  from 
making  as  bad  a  balance  sheet  as  do  the  grain-growers  of 
the  prairies. 

In  Illinois  the  estimate  of  wheat  cost  of  production  is 
$11.45  per  acre,  and  of  corn  $11.46.  In  Iowa  wheat  is 
placed  at  $9.74,  corn  at  $9.92.  In  Wisconsin  wheat  is 
$12.93  and  corn  $15.53.  Indiana,  wheat  $12.39;  corn 
$12.95.  The  general  average  of  the  Western  States  is 
$10.79  per  acre  for  wheat  and  $11.08  for  corn.  The  report 
seems  to  have  no  Oalifornia  figures  on  cost  of  wheat.  If 
the  statisticians'  results  do  not  agree  better  than  the  esti- 
mates of  our  largest  producers,  it  is  no  wonder  that  they 
threw  them  all  out. 


Over  125,000  sheep  are  near  Thompson  Spring*,  Utah, 
eoroute  East  through  Colorado.  The  settlers  of  western 
Colorado  are  arming,  and  say  they  will  not  permit  this 
great  flock  to  enter  the  State. 


Anti-thistle  bills  do  not  find  favor  in  Washington, 
and  the  bill  to  appropriate  $1,000,000  for  their  extermina- 
tion has  been  reported  adversely  on  by  the  House  com- 
mittee on  agriculture. 
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From  an  Independent  Standpoint. 

The  Coxey  movement  has  assumed  a  new  and  vastly 
more  serious  aspect  within  the  past  week.  The  near  ap- 
proach of  the  original  division  to  the  National  Capital, 
the  steady  progress  eastward  of  the  several  other  columns, 
their  marked  growth  in  numbers,  the  sympathy  mani- 
fested almost  everywhere  by  the  industrial  classes;  these 
are  circumstances  too  significant  of  motive,  of  vitality  and 
of  portent  to  the  established  order  of  things  to  be  lightly 
dismissed.  Most  important  of  all  is  the  fact  made  evident 
by  the  events  of  the  week  that  the  heart  of  the  wage- 
working  classes  is  with  the  movement.  At  Omaha,  four 
thousand  mechanics  with  their  wives  and  children  gave 
the  crusaders  an  ovation,  contributed  food  and  money  for 
their  comfort,  and  loudly  condemned  the  authorities  when 
an  attempt  was  made  to  enforce  against  them  the  ordinary 
police  regulations.  When  the  railroads  refused  to  carry 
the  army  further,  the  Iowa  farmers  freely  contributed 
the  service  of  a  hundred  wagons  and  teams  to  help  them 
along.  In  Southern  Pennsylvania  and  Western  Mary- 
land, the  Ooxey  column  met  with  similar  kindness;  and 
at  Sacramento,  in  this  State,  on  Monday  the  mechanics  in 
the  railroad  shops  gave  a  considerable  sum  of  money  to 
feed  the  Stockton  contingent,  and  by  formal  resolutions 
roundly  criticized  the  local  authorities  for  not  making 
provision  for  the  stranded  wayfarers.  At  Denver  and 
elsewhere  the  Knights  of  Labor  have  demonstrated  their 
sympathy  by  resolutions  and  by  gifts  of  provisions  and 
money,  these  expressions  coming  in  several  instances  from 
places  away  from  the  lines  of  march,  and  therefore  inde- 
pendent of  that  mere  emotjonal  pity  which  often 
springs  from  personal  contact  with  distress  or  enthusiasm, 
and  which  has  no  deeper  motive. 

In  one  sense  the  movement  is  a  success,  for  it  has  overcome 
obstacles  which  seemed  impregnable,  and  in  doing  so  has 
gained  in  numbers  and  in  consideration.  Absurd,  grotesque, 
unspeakably  foolish  though  the  march  to  Washington  be, 
it  bears  somehow  the  character  of  a  protest  against  the 
prevailing  social  and  industrial  order  of  things,  and  this  is 
the  motive  back  of  the  sympathetic  demonstrations  at 
Omaha  and  elsewhere.  We  do  not  have  to  look  far  to  see 
why  the  "  masses  "  are  not  satisfied.  They  see  and  feel 
the  inequalities  of  our  social  and  industrial  system.  They 
see  one  judgment  for  the  poor  and  another  for  the  rich. 
They  see  property  no  longer  guarding  and  upholding  the 
standards  of  civilization,  but  as  a  corrupt  and  corrupting 
Bocial  force.  They  see  those  who  juggle  with  the  game  of 
business  grow  fat  while  the  producers  grow  lean.  They 
see  dishonorable  wealth  exalted  and  honest  poverty 
debased.  They  find  it  increasingly  harder  to  earn  a 
living,  and  yet  they  see  superfluous  wealth  multiplying 
and  its  possessors  growing  in  pride  and  insolence.  They 
have  lost  confidence  in  human  sympathy  and  even 
in  religion  as  a  righter  of  wrongs.  And  in  reasonless 
passion  they  give  their  heart  and  their  alms  to  the  first 
movement,  no  matter  how  whimsical  or  how  absurd,  which 
voices  a  protest  against  this  crowding  masB  of  injustice. 
Talk  with  the  mechanics  who  gave  comfort  and  support 
to  the  "  army  "  at  Sacramento  and  Omaha,  and  they  will 
admit  the  folly  of  "  General "  Kelly's  plans;  but  never- 
theless they  will  give  again.  The  motive  is  deeper  than 
logic;  it  is  the  very  spirit  of  social  discontent;  and  therein 
lies  its  force  and  its  menace.  A  forlorn  and  ragged 
brigade  of  unarmed  men  is  not  to  be  feared;  but  a  dis- 
satisfied people  is  very  much  to  be  feared. 

Popular  discontent,  especially  in  a  self-governing  country, 
means  evolution  or— revolution.  It  need  not  involve  blood- 
shed, for  the  world  is  wiser  than  it  used  to  be  and  the 
machinery  of  modern  society  provides  ways  of  change 
simpler  than  warfare  and  equally  effective.  In  our 
country  the  ballot  will  do  what  the  sword  did  in  other 
times  in  other  lands.  The  classes  upon  whom  the  in- 
equalities of  the  times  bear  heavily  are  in  the  majority, 
and  in  the  end  they  must  control.  That  they  should  do 
so  is  in  line  with  the  modern  social  spirit  the  world  over; 
it  is  inherent  in  the  system  of  government  by  the  people. 
The  conditions  which  have  brought  the  industrial 
army  into  existence,  and  which  raise  up  friends  for 
it  wherever  it  goes,  must  be  superseded  by  con- 
ditions more  in  line  with  natural  justice  and  with 
human  equality.  The  avenues  by  which  shrewd  men 
contrive  to  get  between  the  public  and  things  of  public 
necessity  must  be  closed.  In  other  words,  sharp- 
ers must  not  be  allowed  to  grow  rich  at  the  cost  of 
the  industrious.  Shrewd  or  lucky  men  must  not  be  allowed 
to  divert  to  private  advantage  values  that  have  been  cre- 
ated by  the  public  and  which  in  equity  belong  to  the  pub- 
lic. Interests  which  dominate  the  welfare  of  communities 
must  not  be  trusted  to  the  selfishness  or  the  caprice  of  un- 
limited private  control.  The  railroad  companies  must  not 
be  allowed  to  make  our  transportation  laws,  the  express 
companies  must  not  fix  the  rates  of  postage,  the  trust* 


must  not  arrange  our  tariffs,  private  interests  must  not 
name  our  public  men.  This  programme  involves  some- 
thing of  a  change;  but  does  any  rational  man  doubt  that 
the  change  will  come?  It  must  come  or  the  race  will  go 
backward. 

Indeed,  the  process  of  evolution  has  already  begun.  The 
organization  of  labor  was  one  of  its  first  signs  in  this 
country.  The  successive  political  "  landslides  "  in  1884 , 
in  1888,  and  in  1892  were  blind  efforts  in  the  general 
movement.  The  Farmers'  Alliance  and  the  Populist  up- 
rising is  another  step  toward  social  and  industrial  revolu- 
tion. The  movement  was  well  under  way  when  the 
period  of  hard  times  came,  and  it  has  wonderfully  accel- 
erated its  progress.  And  now,  as  a  development  of  special 
conditions,  we  have  in  the  industrial  legions  marching 
through  the  land  a  bolder  and  more  extravagant  mani- 
festation of  the  same  spirit.  In  spite  of  its  form,  it  is 
identical  in  impulse  and  in  motive  with  the  other  mani- 
festations named;  like  them  it  is  developed  from  a  basis  of 
popular  dissatisfaction  with  existing  social  conditions.  It 
is  not  unusual  that  the  spirit  of  reform  should  manifest  it- 
self in  these  absurd  ways.  From  the  beginning  of  civil- 
ization the  first  movements  toward  revolution  have  pro- 
ceeded from  the  base  of  the  social  pyramid.  It  is  the 
enthusiast,  or — in  modern  phrase — the  crank,  who  always 
starts  the  wheels  of  reform;  and  it  must  always  be  so,  for 
it  is  in  the  nature  of  things  that  the  established  and  pros- 
perous classes  should  seek  to  conserve  and  perpetuate  the 
conditions  in  which  their  own  good  fortunes  are  bound 
up.  The  Coxey  movement  is  in  itself  nothing,  and  it 
will  come  to  nothing;  but  it  must  not  be  despised  in  the 
sense  of  being  disregarded,  for  it  is  a  protest  against  things 
present  and  a  sign  of  things  to  come,  and  as  such  it  vastly 
and  profoundly  concerns  all  the  people  of  the  United 
States.   

But  it  is  the  immediate  problem  which  just  now  destroys 
peace  of  mind  at  Washington.  Within  four  days  Coxey 
will  be  there  and  unless  something  is  done  to  divert  the 
march  of  the  Frye  and  Kelly  columns,  the  District  will 
soon  be  filled  with  hungry  and  penniless  men.  President 
Cleveland  is  said  to  be  very  much  annoyed  at  the  prospect; 
and  after  conference  with  him  the  District  Commissioners 
have  issued  a  proclamation  designed  to  stay  thejarmy  in 
its  course.  It  recites  the  facts  concerning  the  approach  of 
the  Oommonwealers,  and,  with  this  as  a  text,  declares  that 
"  the  constitutional  right  of  petition  does  not  justify  meth- 
ods dangerous  to  good  order."  It  points  out  that  the  Dis- 
trict has  already  a  considerable  burden  in  the  form  of 
unemployed  population;  that  there  are  no  means  of  pro- 
viding for  newcomers,  and  earnestly  appeals  to  the  Coxey- 
ites  to  stay  away.  After  pointing  out  that  "  no  good  can 
possibly  come  from  such  a  gathering,"  the  Commissioners 
add: 

No  wrong  can  be  righted,  no  condition  of  labor  ameliorated, 
no  remedy  for  existing  evils  realized  by  the  contemplated  dem- 
onstration of  phvsical  force.  Every  desirable  end  can  be  more 
certainly  and  effectively  accomplished  by  ordinary  and  lawful 
methods.  The  Commissioners,  while  in  entire  sympathy  with 
all  people  out  of  employment,  and  having  no  desire  or  purpose 
to  deal  harshly  with  all  honest  men  who  seek  relief  by  reason- 
able and  lawful  means,  are  in  duty  bound  to  give  notice  to 
those  who  are  tempted  under  any  pretext  to  swell  the  number 
of  unemployed  persons  already  here,  that  there  is  neither  work 
for  them  nor  means  for  their  maintenance  in  the  Districl;  that 
the  law  does  not  permit  the  soliciting  of  alms  in  our  streets, 
and  forbids  parades,  assemblages  or  orations  in  the  Capitol 
grounds  and  the  obstruction  of  any  public  grounds,  streets, 
highways  or  avenues  and  the  approaches  to  public  or  private 
buildings.  The  Commissioners  give  notice  also  that  the  crim- 
inals and  evil  doers,  who,  under  cover  of  a  crowd  of  unem- 
ployed men  in  oursteets,  may  come  for  the  purpose  of  crime 
and  disorder— that  all  such  will  be  apprehended  and  sum- 
marily dealt  with.  And  finally  they  give  notice  to  all  that 
come  here  against  their  advice  and  protest  that  the  laws  in 
force  in  the  District  of  Columbia  are  adequate  for  every  emer- 
gency and  will  be  rigidly  enforced. 

While  this  proclamation  is  signed  by  the  District  Com- 
missioners, it  is  understood  to  have  been  inspired  by  the 
President  and  is  of  interest  as  showing  his  attitude  toward 
the  movement.  When  Coxey  read  the  proclamation  be 
laughed  comtemptuously  and  declared  that  himself  and 
his  men  were  law-abiding  citizens;  that  they  had  a  perfect 
right  to  visit  the  Capital,  and  that  they  should  not  be 
stopped  by  proclamation?.  It  is  not  doubted  that  they  will 
march  into  the  city;  and  since  they  are  destitute, somebody 
will  have  to  provide  them  with  food  and  shelter,  for  it  is 
not  thinkable  that  they  will  be  allowed  to  starve  or  perish 
from  exposure,  or  that  they  will  passively  submit  to  such 
straits.  The  proclamation  will  accomplish  nothing  and  it 
only  goes  to  show  the  deep  concern  felt  by  the  authorities  at 
Washington.  Time  and  time  alone  can  solve  the  problem. 
It  looks,  however,  as  if  Congress,  in  common  humanity, 
would  have  to  make  some  provision  for  its  strange  peti- 
tioners.   

It  is  in  the  course  of  things  that  such  a  social  movement 
as  the  march  of  the  industrials  and  the  conditions  out 
of  which  it  has  grown  should  have  a  profound  in- 
fluence upon  current  politics;  and  it  is  equally  in  the 
course  of  things  that  it  should  bear  unfavorably  upon  the 


fortunes  of  the  party  presently  in  authority.  It  is 
human  nature  to  blame  the  disaster  upon  the  man  at  the 
helm;  and  in  consequence  of  this  tendency  the  Demo- 
cratic party  is  suffering  in  public  esteem.  This  is  the 
meaning  of  the  unbroken  series  of  local  Republican  suc- 
cesses in  all  parts  of  the  country  since  the  special  session 
of  Congress  last  year.  The  times  are  against  the  party  in 
power;  and  those  of  its  own  members  who  have  the  cour- 
age to  say  what  they  really  think  admit  that  the  Demo- 
cratic landslide  of  1892  is  bound  to  be  matched  by  a 
Republican  landslide  in  the  elections  of  1894.  Nobody 
who  is  candid  with  himself  doubta  that  the  Congress  to 
be  elected  this  coming  November  will  be  overwhelmingly 
Republican.  It  is  inevitable  that  it  should  be  so,  for  in 
times  like  these  the  public  always  seeks  a  change. 

If  the  party  is  to  be  saved  from  absolute  disaster — that 
is,  from  such  a  defeat  as  will  make  recovery  impossible  in 
time  for  the  next  Presidential  campaign— it  must  be  by  a 
quick  change  of  policy.  Senator  Hill  of  New  York,  whose 
political  eye  is  exceptionally  keen  and  always  wide  open, 
sees  this  clearly.  He  sees  the  public  dissatisfaction  with 
President  Cleveland's  financial  policy;  he  sees  dissatisfac- 
tion within  the  party,  growing  out  of  certain  appoint- 
ments to  office,  notably  that  of  Mr.  Gresham;  he  sees  the 
unpopularity  of  the  Wilson  tariff  scheme;  he  recognizes  to 
some  extent  the  significance  of  the  Coxey  movement  as  it 
affects  party  politics;  and  with  the  wit  of  large  political 
sagacity  he  is  trying  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  an  anti- 
administration  movement  within  the  party.  The  signifi- 
cance of  his  recent  speech — quoted  in  the  Rdral  two 
weeks  ago — lay  in  its  relation  to  these  considerations.  As 
a  statement  of  Mr.  Hill's  views  upon  public  questions  it 
had  small  importance,  because  Mr.  Hill's  views  are  worth- 
less; but  as  a  political  sign  of  the  times  it  was  a 
matter  of  large  consequence.  It  has  been'so  taken  by  the 
public  and  thus  marks  a  revolt  within  the  Democratic 
party  against  the  President  whom  its  votes  placed  in  au- 
thority less  than  two  years  ago.  One  of  the  leading  ques- 
tions of  current  politics  is,  Will  this  revolt  have  strength 
enough  to  dominate  the  party  and  to  protect  it  from  the 
consequences  of  Mr.  Cleveland's  mistakes? 

It  looks  to  the  Rural  as  if  the  scheme  of  tariff  reform 
on  the  lines  laid  down  by  Mr.  Wilson  in  his  famous  bill, 
were  slowly  dying.  The  aggressive  spirit  by  which  the  bill 
was  carried  through  the  House,  and  in  which  it  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Senate,  has  somehow  been  lost.  Although  it 
was  given  up  for  six  weeks  to  the  Democratic  caucus  and 
largely  modified  to  meet  Democratic  objections,  it  is  still 
far  from  satisfactory  to  the  party.  And  the  fact  that  ob- 
jection to  the  measure  within  the  party  is  nominally  secret 
does  not  limit  its  force.  This  is  why  languid  methods  of 
support  have  superseded  the  hot  spirit  in  which  it  was 
introduced. 

The  bill  has  yet  to  go  through  the  process  of  reading 
section  by  section  for  amendment;  and  from  all  the  signs 
it  seems  to  the  Rural  practically  certain  that  before 
the  end  it  will  be  modified  beyond  resemblance  to  its 
original — recast  on  lines  very  different  from  those  laid 
down  by  Mr.  Wilson.  From  the  beginning  we  have  not 
believed,  and  still  we  do  not  believe,  that  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  will  enact  a  law  whose  plain  and  mani- 
fest effect  will  be  to  give  the  death  blow  to  our  paralyzed 
industry  and  make  hardship  and  poverty  universal. 


Grapes  and  Wine. 

Well-known  viticulturists  tell  the  Examiner  reporters 
doleful  stories  of  the  wine  outlook  both  in  vineyard  and 
market. 

"There  is  no  question  that  the  yield  of  the  vineyards 
this  year  will  be  seriously  affected  by  the  recent  dry 
weather  and  strong  winds,"  said  Secretary  Wlnfield  Scott 
of  the  Viticultural  Commission.  "  In  some  sections  of  the 
counties  around  the  bay,  which  are  the  principal  dry  wine 
producing  districts  oi  the  State,  it  is  impossible  to  plow  the 
vineyards.  The  dry  season  came  on  so  unexpectedly  that 
those  who  usually  plow  late  find  it  out  of  the  question  to 
cultivate  the  soil.    This  certainly  indicates  a  short  yield. 

"  Especially  is  this  true  of  Sonoma  county.  I.  de  Turk, 
who  is  Viticultural  Commissioner  for  the  Sonoma  district, 
reports  that  not  more  than  half  of  the  vineyards  of  the 
county  have  been  worked;  nor  can  they  be  unless  there  be 
jome  rain.  Small  berries  and  a  short  yield  are  the  accom- 
paniments of  this  condition  of  affairs. 

"Commissioner  H.  W.  Crabb  of  the  Napa  district  says 
ihat  the  vineyards  of  the  Napa  valley  are  in  better  condi- 
tion as  regards  plowing,  but  In  recent  years  the  progress  of 
the  destruction  of  vineyards  by  phylloxera  has  been  so 
steady  that  the  total  yield  of  the  valley  cannot  approach 
what  it  has  been  in  late  years.  There  has  been  next  to  no 
planting  of  new  vineyards  or  replanting  of  old  ones  last 
season. 

ALAMEDA  AND  SANTA  CLARA. 

"As  regards  Alameda  county,  the  condition  of  the  vines 
Is  fair.  In  the  district  about  Mission  San  Jose  the  vines 
look  fairly  well,  but  in  the  Livermore  valley  Clarence  J. 
Wetmore  says  that  cultivation  in  many  vineyards  is  in- 
sufficient, shortening  the  crop.     There  has  also  been  some 
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frost  in  the  valley,  affecting  the  vines  in  the  low-lying  vine- 
yards. 

"  Santa  Clara  is  now  the  county  which  produces  the 
largest  quantity  of  wiDe.  Complaints  of  dry  weather  and 
insufficient  working  of  vineyards  are  heard  in  that  section. 
Henry  A.  Brainard  of  San  Jose,  who  has  been  making  a 
thorough  canvass  of  the  vineyards  of  the  county,  is  authority 
for  the  statement  that  the  phylloxera  Is  now  widely  spread 
in  the  county  and  that  the  effects  are  beginning  to  be 
plainly  apparant." 

A  CHANCE  FOR  HUNTINGTON. 

"  There  are  three  remedies  for  the  situation,"  said  Chas. 
A.  Wetmore —  "  reduction  of  the  product,  combination  of 
the  growers  and  the  dealers,  or  putting  more  capital  and 
new  blood  into  the  business.  The  last  is  the  only  one 
worth  considering;  and  as  far  as  I  can  see,  C.  P.  Hunting- 
ton is  the  only  man  to  grasp  and  master  the  situation.  I 
would  have  him  organize  a  company  with  large  capital, 
then  establish  warehouses  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York  to 
which  California  wine  could  be  shipped,  there  to  be  blended 
and  matured  or  placed  on  storage  and  where  Eastern 
dealers  could  make  their  purchases.  I  would  have  a  dis- 
tillery plant  in  the  State  for  the  manufacture  of  brandy 
from  inferior  grapes  and  wines  which  it  would  not  pay  to 
send  East.  More  than  this,  I  would  have  two  cheap  depots 
on  the  lines  of  Mr.  Huntington's  roads.  I  would  have  one 
located  at  Fort  Yuma  for  sherry  wines  which  must  undergo 
a  period  of  high  temperature,  and  another  at  Truckee  for 
those  which  demand  a  cold  regime.  Neither  of  these 
would  be  expensive  and  both  would  come  in  good  play  in 
connection  with  the  great  warehouses  near  New  York. 

"  Apart  from  the  profits  directly  arising  from  the  ven- 
ture, it  would  furnish  large  transportation  to  ihe  railroads, 
and  what  local  transportation  from  the  vineyards  to  San 
Francisco  might  be  lost  would  be  more  than  made  up  by 
the  increased  prosperity  of  the  vineyards.  Such  a  com- 
pany as  that  which  I  have  outlined  would  have  the  capital 
to  purchase  at  the  lowest  rates  and  the  money  to  advance 
for  cooperage,  transportation,  etc.  It  would  prove  profit- 
able to  the  corporation  and  would  relieve  the  producers 
from  the  straits  in  which  they  now  find  themselves." 

"  Overproduction  is  the  trouble,"  said  Mr.  C.  Carpy,  who  is 
essentially  a  wine  dealer.  "  Root  out  about  one  third  of  the 
vineyards  and  compel  Americans  to  drink  California  wine. 
The  phylloxera  is  helping  to  the  end  in  view,  but  is  not  go- 
ing quick  enough.  People  of  means  are  planting  resistant 
vines  and  grafting  on  them  fine  varieties  of  grapes.  The 
result  will  be  a  better  class  of  wine  and  less  ptoduction. 
Of  the  drought  it  is  too  soon  to  speak.  Producers  are 
getting  from  8  to  io  cents  a  gallon  for  their  wines,  and  il 
that  continues  it  will  mean  bankruptcy  for  them.  The 
merchants  do  not  want  to  ruin  them,  but  are  compelled  to 
follow  the  tide.  Trade  with  the  Spanish- American  coun- 
tries is  increasing,  but  that  will  not  remedy  the  situation. 
We  are  laying  California  wine  down  in  New  Orleans  at 
25*4  cents  a  gallon,  of  which  yyi  cents  is  freight.  That 
price  pays  neither  the  viticulturtst  nor  the  dealer.  What 
we  need  is  to  educate  65,000,000  people  to  drink 
20,000,000  gallons  of  California  wine,  and  until  that  be 
done  we  must  diminish  our  production." 


Crop  Condition  and  Outlook. 


Reports  from  Nearly  All  Counties. 

Following  is  a  synopsis  of  the  crop  bulletin'for  the  past 
week  received  by  Director  Barwick,  of  the  State  Weather 
Service,  from  voluntary  observers  : 

The  average  temperature  during  the  week  ending  April 
23d  was:  For  San  Francisco,  54;  Eureka,  64;  Red  Bluff, 
64;  Sacramento,  63;  Fresno,  66;  Los  Angeles,  62;  and  San 
Diego,  58.  As  compared  with  the  normal  temperatures, 
there  was  a  deficiency  of  heat  at  San  Francisco  of  2°  and 
at  San  Diego  of  i°,  while  an  excess  of  heat  over  the  normal 
was  reported  at  Eureka  of  70;  Red  Bluff,  3*;  Sacramento, 
30;  Fresno,  3°;  and  Los  Angeles,  1°.  This  excess  of  heat 
over  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  valleys,  along  with 
the  continuous  drying  northerly  winds  and  lack  of  rain,  has 
very  much  intensified  the  need  of  moisture,  and  all  cereal 
crops,  pasturage  and  hay  are  rapidly  reaching  that  point 
from  which  recuperation  is  impossible,  except  to  a  few 
favorable  spots  in  the  Sacramento  valley.  During  the 
early  part  of  the  week  light  frosts  were  reported  over  the 
greater  portion  of  the  State.  North  of  the  Tehachipi  range 
of  mountains  but  little  damage  has  occurred  to  the  fruits, 
prospects  of  which  are  extremely  good.  The  cherry  crop 
is  reported  to  be  the  largest  in  many  years.  This  ex- 
tremely unusual  dry  spell  continues,  and  bakes  the  ground 
so  hard  that  summer  fallowing  bad  to  be  abandoned,  as 
also  the  cultivation  of  vineyards  and  orchards,  all  of  which 
suffer  to  some  extent  thereby.  The  outlook  is  certainly 
very  serious  for  the  grain  and  hay  crop  and  the  pasturage, 
which  has  caused  a  great  portion  of  the  State  to  look  more 
like  the  condition  of  August,  rather  than  April.  The  high- 
est and  lowest  temperatures  were  102°  at  Tulare  and  26°  at 
Ager,  Siskiyou  county.  The  slight  rainfall  along  the  coast 
on  Sunday  did  no  good,  as  it  was  too  small  in  amount. 

Lassen  (Susanville) — Weather  everything  that  could  be  desired. 
Highest  and  lowest  temperatures,  74  and  32  dig.,  with  occasional  ice 
and  frost.  Trees  blooming  freely.  Winter  grain  shows  up  well  on 
high  ground. 

Siskiyou  (Ager)— Fall-sown  grain  still  looking  well.  Rain,  how- 
ever would  be  beneficial.  Spring-sown  crops,  including  garden  truck, 
must  have  rain  very  soon.    Highest  and  lowest  ttraperatures,  86  and 

26  deg. 

Shasta  (Burney  Valley) — If  rain'does  not  come  soon  the  grain 
crop  will  be  rather  short.  (Anderson) — The  drouth  slill  continues, 
and  farmers  getting  uneasy,  for  rain  is  very  badly  needed.  Showers 
on  the  mountains  during  the  22d  and  windstorms  from  the  south. 
Fruit  looking  well  but  grain  will  be  short.  Highest  and  lowest 
temperatures,  85  and  49  deg. 

Butte  (Cbico)— Crops  look  well,  but  rain  badly  needed  for  plow- 
ing, etc.  Apparently  so  far  there  is  little  suffering  from  the  dry 
weather  and  northerly  winds,  although  rain  will  do  all  crops  good. 
(Gridley) — Outlook  still  good  for  all  cereal  crops.  Fruils  doing  well. 
Highest  and  lowest  temperatures  90  and  48  deg.  (Palermo)— Fruit 
crop  very  promising  owing  to  facilities  for  irrigation.  Most  of  the 
farmers  have  already  begun  at  least  a  month  earlier  than  usual.  The 


grain  crop  looks  well  except  on  very  dry  land.  All,  however,  need 
rain,  and  unless  it  comes  soon  the  crops  will  be  below  the  average. 
Highest  and  lowest  temperatures,  89  and  25  deg. 

Glenn  (Willows) — Barley  heading  and  on  good  land  will  make  a 
fair  crop.  Wheat  on  summer-fallowed  land  is  still  looking  well. 
Volunteer  and  grain  on  second-grade  land  is  about  gone.  Winter- 
sown  will  be  benefited  greatly  by  rain.    Fruit  so  far  is  doing  well. 

Sutter  (Yuba  City) — Grain  is  showing  decidedly  bad  effects  from 
the  drouth.  Without  rain  this  county  cannot  expect  more  than  one- 
third  of  a  crop.  Much  winter-sown  will  be  an  absolute  failure.  Sum- 
mer-fallow is  turning  yellow  in  places.  Adobe  lands  look  worse  than 
best  sandy  soil.  Some  hay  will  be  cut  next  week.  Crop  very  light. 
Fruit  prospects  excellent  so  far.  Early  potatoes  very  short.  Feed  on 
hills  nearly  all  dried  up,  and  therefore  will  not  be  as  good  as  usual. 
(West  Huttf )— Grain  is  doing  fairly  well.  Highest  and  lowest  tem- 
peratures, 84  and  43  deg. 

Lake  (Upper  Lake)  — Hay  and  grain  beginning  to  head  out  and 
the  yield  will  be  short.  Unless  rain  comes  very  soon  it  will  do  little 
if  any  good.  Orchards  and  vineyards  that  were  plowed  early  are  in 
good  order  and  vines  are  looking  quite  well,  but  trees  are  not  making 
the  growth  they  ought  to.  Highest  and  lowest  temperatures,  83  and 
34  deR- 

Yuha  (Wheatland) —The  prevailing  dry  northerly  winds  will  nrt 
noticeably  affect  the  hop  crop.  Old  yards  are  coming  out  in  splendid 
order.    New  plantings  are  checked  somewhat  by  the  north  winds. 

Yolo  (Winters) — The  effect  of  the  drouth  is  getting  more  apparent 
each  day.  Winter-sown  grain  is  suffering  badly,  as  is  also  the  vege- 
table crop.  A  good  rain  would  save  the  latter  if  it  were  to  come  at 
once.  Highest  ar.d  lowest  temperatures,  85  and  52  degrees. 
(Cacheville) — Vineyardists  and  fruit-growers  are  complaining  of  the 
army  wotms,  which  are  causing  much  destruction.  (Grafton) — Po- 
tato crop  promises  a  good  one.  Corn  being  planted.  (Dunnigan) — 
Prospects  good  for  a  large  grape  crop.  Those  vineyards  cultivated 
early  and  oiten  are  in  excellent  condition,  with  plenty  of  moisture 
close  to  the  surface.  (Blocks)— On  some  low  lands,  with  soil  wet  at 
only  a  few  inches  from  the  surface,  barley  is  heading  out  and  only  a 
few  inches  high. 

Placer  (Newcastle)— Orchards  need  rain  badly  to  soften  the 
ground  sufficiently  for  ihorough  cultivation.  Fruit  trees  are  generally 
well  set  with  iiuit,  especially  the  peach  trees.  Cherries  ptomise  a  fair 
crop.    Highest  and  lowest  temperatures,  86  and  36  deg. 

El  Dorado  (Cool)— The  northerly  winds  are  drying  up  the  pas- 
tures. Early-sown  grain  looking  well  so  far.  but  with  one  inch  of 
rain  inside  of  eight  or  ten  days  will  turn  .  ft'  fair  ctops.  Late-sown 
grain  not  worth  cutting.  The  outlook  for  fruit  is  good;  all  is  well  set, 
and  with  careful  irrigation  a  good  crop  will  be  assured,  especially 
Bartlelt  pears.  No  rain  since  March  181)1.  Highest  and  lowest  tem- 
peratures, 81  and  40  deg. 

Solano  (Denverton) — The  drouth  has  stopped  all  summer-fallow 
plowing,  with  but  few  farmers  more  than  half  done.  From  present 
appearances  the  bay  and  grain  crop  will  be  a  failure.  On  the  western 
border  of  ihe  county  fruit  crops  are  quite  promising.  (Vacaville)  — 
Peaches,  pears  and  apricots  are  a  good  crop.  Prunes,  plums  and 
cherries  light.  Hay  and  grain  suffering  from  the  effects  of  the  north 
winds  and  dry  weather.  An  early  rain  will  still  do  much  to  improve 
the  hay  crop. 

Sacramento — The  grain  crop  has  suffered  from  the  dry  north 
winds  and  will  be  almost  a  failure.  The  hay  crop  would  be  quite  good 
with  a  few  showers  of  rain  soon.  The  fruit  crop  will  be  a  heavy  one 
on  river  lands,  especially  Bartlett  pears,  which  are  looking  fine. 

Sonoma  (Forestville)— Grain  looking  well.  Feed  is  drying  up. 
Crop  prospects  good,  provided  the  ground  will  retain  moisture 
enough  to  mature  the  fruit,  which  is  doubtful  for  some  varieties,  on 
account  of  not  receiving  good  cultivation.  Hop  men  complain  of  the 
continued  dry  spell,  and  unless  rain  comes  soon  many  hop  roots  in 
newly-planted  yards  will  not  amount  to  anything  this  season.  Most 
of  the  orchards  in  this  vicinity  have  only  been  partly  plowed,  but 
heavy  crop-;  are  indicated.    Highest  and  lowest  temperatures,  86  and 

38  deg.  (Cloverdale)— Crops  need  rain  but  are  still  keeping  a  good 
color.  Fruit  trees  and  vines  are  looking  well.  If  no  rain  comes  within 
eight  or  ten  days  the  grain  yield  will  be  only  half  a  crop.  Highest 
and  lowest  temperatures,  87  and  42  deg.  (Sonoma) — Although  rain 
is  needed,  good  reports  are  beard  from  the  greater  portion  of  the 
valley  both  for  grain  and  fruit.  The  early-sown  grain  is  looking  well. 
For  the  hay  crop  a  good  rainfall  is  needed,  which  would  also  be 
very  beneficial  to  all  upland  pastures.  (Petaluma)— The  outlook 
is   good  for  a  large  fruit  yield  in  this  vicinity. 

Mendocino  (Covelo) — Crops  have  not  suffered  to  any  great  ex- 
tent as  yet.  If  rain  comes  in  ten  days,  crops  will  be  good.  On  the 
nights  of  April  14th  and  15th  hard  frosts  killed  half  of  the  peaches 
and  about  one-fourth  of  the  apples,  pears  and  plums.  (Ukiab)  -  Rain 
is  much  needed  for  crops  and  all  vegetation.  Highest  and  lowest 
temperatures.  85  and  32  deg. 

Amador  (Oleta)  -  Quite  a  frost  early  in  the  week,  but  no  damage 
done  10  fruits  or  vegetables.  Summer-fallowed  grain  a  good  color, 
but  needs  rain  to  make  a  full  crop.  Winter-sown  grain  a  good  color, 
but  without  rain  will  be  a  failure.  Highest  and  lowest  temperatures, 
80  and  36  deg. 

Santa  Clara  (San  Jose)— Weather  dry.  Frosts  Monday,  Tues- 
day and  Wednesday,  it  is  reported  that  apricots  and  peaches  have 
heen  injured  by  these  frosts,  but  if  so  the  damage  must  be  slight. 
Highest  and  lowest  temperatures  85  and  29  deg.  (Santa  Clara) — The 
frosty  mornings  during  the  early  portirn  of  the  week  have  caused 
many  contradictoiy  reports  to  be  circulated  from  our  surrounding  or- 
chards as  to  the  effect  on  the  fruit  crop,  but  investigation  shows  that 
they  are  practically  uninjured.  In  some  places  along  the  creeks,  or 
where  trees  have  been  extensively  irrigated,  the  blossoms  on  the  north 
sides  of  the  trees  have  been  injured  to  a  slight  degree,  but  no  damage 
has  been  done  to  trees  situated  in  other  localities.  Even  in  these 
caies  no  material  damage  has  been  done,  and  what  few  blossoms  have 
been  injured  will  make  the  remaining  fruit  larger  and  of  a  better 
quality. 

San  Joaquin  (Acampo)— Grain  still  holds  its  healthy  appearance, 
and  with  rain  shortly  there  would  be  a  fair  crop.  Very  little  wind 
during  the  week.  Fruit  orchards  in  excellent  shape,  and  prospects 
good  for  a  large  yield.  The  hot  days  have  had  no  bad  effects  on 
grain  or  fruit,  as  the  nights  are  cool,  with  heavy  dews.  (Lodi) — Grain 
growing  slowly  but  not  promising  much.  Grapes  look  well,  with  an 
abundance  of  buds.  The  light  frost  of  the  17th  did  no  damage. 
Some  alfalfa  being  cut;  the  crcp  will  be  a  fair  one,  while  other  varieties 
of  hay  will  be  very  short.  Highest  and  lowest  temperatures,  87  and 
37  deg.  (Bethany)— Calm,  hot  and  sultry  weather  has  prevailed. 
There  will  be  but  little  grain  harvested  here  and  about  bay  enough 
for  home  consumption.  A  great  deal  of  the  grain  fields  will  be  used 
for  pasturage. 

Mariposa  (Mariposa)  -  Grass  is  diying  up  in  the  lower  foothills. 
Crops  look  tolerably  fair  but  need  rain.  Frost  on  April  16,  but  did 
no  damage.    Highest  and  lowest  temperatures,  79  and  37  deg. 

Stanislaus  (Turlock)— The  absence  of  severe  winds  has  been  ad- 
vantageous to  the  grain.  Rye  will  make  a  light  crop  if  no  more  rain 
falls,  but  wheat  will  not.  Highest  and  lowest  temperatures,  91  and 
37  deg. 

Merced  (Los  Banos) — North  winds  and  lack  of  moisture  have 
been  the  feature  of  the  week,  but  fruit,  vegetables  and  alfalfa  are  do- 
ing well.  The  grain  cr  p  will  be  a  very  light  one  along  the  foothills 
and  on  the  plains  where  there  is  no  irrigation.    Highest  temperature, 

88  deg. 

Kings  (Hanford) — Highest  and  lowest  temperatures,  90  and  36 

deg. 

Fresno  (Fresno) — Unless  rain  comes  in  next  ten  days  crops  will 
probably  be  a  failure.  Should  there  be  a  good  rain  by  May  1st  there 
will  be  about  half  a  crop.    Highest  and  lowest  temperatures,  92  and 

39  deg.  Frost  on  the  16th  slightly  injured  grapes  and  drought 
injured  the  growing  grain.  (Fowler) — There  will  be  but  few  fields  of 
grain  harvested  in  this  vicinity  unless  rain  comes  at  once.  Light 
frosts  the  first  part  of  the  week  damaged  a  few  young  vineyards, 
while  the  cut  worms  are  damaging  many  vineyards.  The  prospects 
for  a  large  fruit  crop  were  never  better.    (Reedley) — A  little  rain 


would  save  us  yet.  The  cut  worms  are  devastating  the  vines  west  of 
Kings  river.  Frost  on  the  15th  killed  some  vines  in  isolated  places. 
Apricots  doing  well,  as  also  are  other  fruits.  Alfalfa  under  irrigation 
is  fine.  All  irrigation  districts  report  plenty  of  water.  (Easton)— The 
wheat  is  not  yet  dead  and  with  plenty  of  rain  would  yet  make  a  light 
crop.  The  frosts  of  the  17th  and  18th  did  no  damage  in  this  locality, 
but  the  cut  worms  are  doing  serious  damage  to  vineyards.  Many 
show  no  more  leaves  than  they  did  in  February.  Alfalfa  hay  is  being 
cut  and  is  the  cleanest  first  crop  for  12  years.  As  the  season  advances 
apricots  show  to  better  advantage,  and  a  good  crop  is  looked  for. 
Peaches  are  doing  well.  Blackberries  in  blossom.  Malaga  vines  are 
not  blossoming  well. 

Madera  (Madera) — Early  grain  will  not  yield  more  than  feed  and 
seed.  Late  grain  with  rain  soon  would  make  half  a  crop.  Irrigated 
crops  look  well.  Fruit  prospects  continue  good.  Grapes  so  far  have 
escaped  frosts  and  a  good  yield  is  looked  for. 

Tulare  (Tulare)— No  wheat  or  barley  crop  on  account  of  drought, 
1  xcept  w  here  irrigated.  Fruit  and  grape  prospects  good  so  far,  but 
are  later  than  last  season  on  account  of  the  dry  and  severe  winter. 
L'ght  Irost,  but  no  damage  done.  Highest  and  lowest  temperatures, 
IC2  and  34  deg.  (Visalia) — Fruit  doing  well.  Barley  will  make  hay 
or  feed,  which  is  the  only  grain  that  is  doing  anything.  The  country 
looks  more  like  August  than  April.  Highest  and  lowest  temperatures, 
88  and  37  deg.  (Porterville) — Wheat  on  plains  a  total  failure,  while 
on  the  bottom  lands  there  are  some  good  pieces.  There  will  be  a 
good  crop  of  peaches,  plums  and  apricots.  All  vineyards  and 
orchards  are  being  irrigated  and  are  looking  well.  Orange  and 
lemon  trees  in  bloom.  Highest  and  lowest  temperatures,  90  and  40 
dee. 

Kern  (Tehachapi) — Heavy  north  winds  damaged  peach  trees 
where  they  were  exposed.  The  cereal  crops  are  coming  on  nicely, 
yet  rain  is  or  will  be  needed  in  a  few  days.  If  rain  holds  off,  and 
north  winds  continue,  crops  will  begin  to  suffer.  Highest  and  lowest 
temperatures,  81  and  26  deg.;  with  a  trace  of  rain  in  the  west. 
(Rosamond)  — Ground  drying  out  very  fast  and  bay  and  grain  will  be 
very  short,  as  it  is  too  late  in  the  season  to  expect  much,  if  any,  rain 
here.  Fruit  trees  and  vines  are  doing  well  and  present  appearances 
indicate  a  good  crop.  Highest  and  lowest  temperatures,  90  and 
5a  deg. 

San  Benito  (Hollister)— Present  indications  look  well  for  a  large 
fruit  yield.  Frosts  in  the  forepart  of  the  week  did  some  damage  to 
walnuts,  but  not  enough  to  warrant  apprehension. 

San  Luis  Obispo  (Arroyo  Grande)— Barley  heading  in  some 
places  and  drying  up  in  others.  In  the  bottom  lands  and  on  the 
sandy  mesa  near  the  coast  there  will  be  a  pretty  fair  bay  crop,  judging 
from  present  indications.  On  loam  or  adobe  upland  the  crop  will  be 
very  small  even  if  it  should  rain  within  a  week.  Fruit  still  promises 
well.  Highest  and  lowest  temperatures,  78  and  30  deg.  (San  Luis 
Obispo) — Early  barley  on  good  lands  will  make  grain;  other  crops 
will  make  hay;  strawberries  ripening.  Prunes  look  well.  Other 
fruits  are  doing  fairly  well.  Pasture  in  most  districts  very  poor.  A 
bean  crop  can  only  be  bad  on  good  bottom  land.  Highest  tempera- 
ture, 88  deg. 

Ventura  (Hueneme) — The  farmers  are  planting  beans. 

Santa  Barbara  (Santa  Barbara) — A  rain  within  the  next  few 
weeks  would  do  untold  good  to  late  barley  and  other  crops,  while  the 
outlook  is  not  so  bad  as  some  people  think. 

Los  Angeles  (Neenach)— High  northerly  winds  and  continued 
drought  have  caused  the  crops  to  suffer  considerably;  and, 
unless  it  rains  within  ten  days,  there  will  be  little  or  nothing 
to  harvest  in  the  valley.  Rainfall  to  date,  4  83  inches,  as  against 
ro.74  inches  to  same  date  last  year.  Highest  and  lowest  tem- 
peratures during  the  past  week,  84  and  35  deg.  (Los  An- 
geles)— Weather  clear  and  very  warm  for  the  season.  The 
prospect  for  a  grain  crop  is  rapidly  vanishing,  except  some  fields  on 
moist  lands.  The  outlook  for  deciduous  fruits  continues  most  favor- 
able.  (Pasadena)— The  high  winds  and  hot  spell  did  considerable 
damage  to  what  grain  was  still  in  fair  condition.  The  crop  will  be 
very  poor.  Deciduous  fruits  in  fine  shape.  Apricots  a  big  crop. 
Oranges  b'ooming  heavily.  Highest  and  lowest  temperatures  94  and 
38.  (Pomona)— Weather  still  dry  and  warm.  Late-sown  grain 
making  a  hard  effort  to  head  out.  Dry  land  beet  crop  bids  fair  to  be 
a  total  failure.  Beets  are  making  a  poor  stand,  some  having  been 
planted  the  third  time.  Highest  and  lowest  temperatures,  94  and  39 
deg. 

San  Bernardino  (Redlands)— The  slight  rain  during  the  week 
(.09  of  an  inch  on  the  16th)  improved  the  outlook  for  hay  and  grain, 
increasing  in  importance  with  altitude,  the  rainfall  in  the  higher  val- 
leys reaching  about  an  inch.  Apricots  and  peaches  are  looking  fine. 
Vines  of  the  raisin  grape  are  full  of  health  and  vigor. 

Riverside  (Arlington  Height?)— The  warm  temperature  has  helped 
everything  to  make  a  rapid  growth.  The  orange  and  lemon  trees  are 
doing  very  well.  The  weather  has  had  no  effect  upon  the  hay  and 
grain  crops,  as  nothing  but  a  soaking  rain  would  alter  their  condi- 
tion.   Highest  and  lowest  temperatures,  90  and  38  deg. 

San  Diego — Weather  very  dry,  with  extremely  low  humidity  on 
the  19th  and  20th.  Owing  to  the  dry  northwest  winds  grain  and  hay 
are  looking  badly  and  rain  will  not  benefit  them  much.  Crop  pros- 
pects very  discouraging.  Fruit  outlook  good;  none  dropping,  but 
will  have  to  be  thinned  out  as  trees  cannot  carry  such  loads,  owing  to 
want  of  rain.  Highest  and  lowest  temperatures,  83  and  46  deg. 
(San  Jacintc  )— The  extremely  early-sown  grain  is  now  too  far  gone 
lor  even  a  foot  of  tain  to  bring  it  to  life. 


Rainiail  and  Temperature. 

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  A.M.  Wed- 
nesday, April  25,  1894.  are  from  official  sources,  and  are 
furnished  by  the  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau  expressly  for  the 

Pacific  Rural  Press: 


California 
Stationb. 

Total     rainfall    for  the 

Total  seasonal  rainfall  to 

Total  seasonal  rainfall  last 

Average  Beasonal  rainfall 

Maximum  temperature  for 

Minimum  temperature  for 

2.16 

1.86 

a.i6 

98 

62 

.04 

4.80 

9.07 

9.48 

82 

46 

.06 

6.46 

26.19 

17.93 

86 

46 

.01 

6.18 

11.10 

8.68 

92 

46 

13.85 

22.86 

18.99 

86 

42 

.01 

16.11 

21.67 

23  73 

82 

46 

Red  Bluff  

19.16 

31.67 

22.46 

90 

42 

.05 

61.04 

46.23 

42.24 

64 

44 

It  is  announced  that  250  carloads  of  machinery  and 
material  have  been  ordered  by  the  Chino. Valley  Beet 
Sugar  Company.  When  contemplated  improvements  are 
completed  the  value  of  the  plant  in  this  place  will  closely 
approximate  $1,000,000.  The  company  is  at  present  em- 
ploying 125  men.  Most  of  the  new  machinery  is  of 
American  make. 


April  28,  1894. 
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Progress  and  Future  of  Dairying  Interests  in 
California. 

By  E.  W.  Steele  of  San  Luis  Obispo  County,  at  the  Grange  Congress 
at  the  Midwinter  Fair. 

Within  the  memory  of  many  now  living,  dairying  was 
first  started  in  California  in  the  most  primitive  manner.  It 
was  primitive  as  to  the  cows  used,  methods,  tools  and 
buildings,  as  well  as  in  the  experience  of  those  engaged  in 
It.  When  California  first  came  under  the  United  States 
Government  there  were  great  herds  of  Spanish  cattle,  in 
some  instances  numbering  many  thousand  head,  roaming 
over  the  immense  grants  of  the  Spanish  grandees  and  of 
some  other  grant  holders,  mostly  English  or  American. 
But  it  was  very  rarely  that  any  cows  were  milked,  even  for 
home  use.  Occasionally  a  wild  cow  was  lassoed  and 
staked  near  the  hacienda,  with  her  calf  near  her. 

In  1856,  when  I  came  into  the  State,  it  was  not  usual  to 
see  butter,  or  milk  for  tea  and  coffee  on  these  large  cattle 
ranches.  Beef,  bacon,  bread,  potatoes  and  beans,  with  tea 
or  coffee  without  milk,  was  the  usual  diet.  But  as  the 
country  began  to  fill  up  with  miners  and  those  who  were 
here  to  deal  with  the  miners,  and  as  customers  began  to 
multiply,  the  primitive  conditions  began  to  be  changed 
With  the  accumulations  of  wealth  the  advent  ot  women  and 
the  era  of  home  building  there  sprang  up  a  demand  for  bet- 
ter butter  and  cheese  than  could  be  obtained  from  the 
Eastern  States  or  South  America. 

At  that  time,  as  compared  with  the  present,  dairying  in 
the  East  was  in  its  infancy,  and  dairy  products,  under  the 
deteriorating  influences  of  long  sea  voyages  and  tropical 
climate,  arrived  here  in  bad  condition.  Such  productions 
would  not  sell  now  in  this  market  at  the  price  which  oleo- 
margarine and  filled  cheese  command.  The  commence- 
ment of  dairying  in  California  was  therefore  hailed  with  de- 
light by  all  classes.  Money  was  plentiful  and  good  butter 
readily  sold  for  from  $1  to  $1.50,  and  cheese  for  41  cents 
per  pound. 

In  sketching  the  early  history  of  California  dairying,  I 
know  of  no  better  way  than  to  give  some  facts  in  the  early 
history  of  our  firm,  "  Steele  Bros.,"  for  as  it  was  with  us,  so 
was  it  with  the  dairy  interest  generally,  in  those  times.  As 
late  as  the  year  1858,  Steele  Bros,  were  selling  butter  at  $1 
per  pound  and  cheese  at  40  cents.  During  the  winter 
months  and  in  summer,  butter  commanded  50  cents  and 
cheese  27  to  30  cents.  In  1857  we  rented  a  league  of  the 
very  best  of  virgin  pasture  land  on  Point  Reyes  for  $25  per 
month,  and  paid  our  help  about  $30  per  month,  occasion- 
ally $35  to  an  extra  and  very  reliable  man,  and  $40  to  the 
kind  of  cheese-maker  to  be  had  at  that  time — usually  some 
man  that  made  cheese  on  about  the  49  h  hearsay  from 
some  Herkimer  county,  N.  Y.,  cheese-maker. 

We  used  to  make  a  pound  of  cheese  from  eight  pounds 
of  milk  and  sometimes  even  less.  This  cheese  was  sent 
almost  daily  from  the  press  to  market  and  immediately 
sold.  It  went  to  the  consumer  before  it  had  time  to  leak 
or  spoil.  Even  the  cheese  made  from  milk  set  one  milking 
for  24  hours  and  one  milking  12  hours,  then  skimmed,  the 
cream  churned  and  the  buttermilk  put  in  and  made  into 
cheese,  sold  in  early  months  In  1858  for  27  and  28  cents  per 
pound  and  the  butter  for  $1  per  pound.  At  this  time,  when 
every  member  of  the  firm  were  hands  In  the  corral  and 
cheese-house,  we  more  than  paid  our  hired  help  with  the 
cheese  made  from  buttermilk,  although  we  were  milking 
150  cows  at  that  time. 

The  high  prices  which  beef  commanded  during  the  gold 
excitement  and  rush  of  Immigration  into  the  State  caused 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  cattle  to  be  driven  across  the 
plains  from  the  Western  States  and  Texas;  those  from  the 
Western  States  were  called  American  and  those  from 
Texas,  Texas  cattle.  From  this  stock  of  American  cattle, 
cows  were  selected  for  the  dairy.  Such  as  would  give  down 
their  milk  were  milked  without  their  calves,  but  quite  a 
large  per  cent  had  to  have  their  calves  before  they  would 
give  their  milk,  as,  when  milked  at  all,  they  had  been 
broken  in  that  way.  The  principal  object  of  the  pioneer 
dairymen,  who  came  largely  from  Missouri,  was  to  raise 
the  calves  to  be  grown  into  cattle  on  the  then  free  ranges. 
And  they  went  into  partnership  with  the  calves,  letting 
them  take  a  part  of  the  milk  during  the  flush  of  the  season, 
and  turning  cows  and  calves  out  together  as  the  natural 
pasturage  dried  up.  Every  possible  calf  was  raised  by 
both  dairymen  and  stockmen.  This  natural  increase,  with 
the  cattle  driven  across  the  plains,  soon  filled  the  country 
with  a  better  class  of  cattle  and  those  were  utilized  in  the 
dairy.  Under  the  stimulus  of  quick  sales  and  high  prices 
and  plenty  of  cows,  at  constantly  decreasing  prices,  dairy- 
ing rapidly  increased  until  the  free,  or  comparatively  free, 
pasturage  was  exhausted  in  the  counties  around  the  Bay  of 
San  Francisco,  which  was  the  principal  seat  of  dairying, 
and  the  open  country  was  settled  up  by  homesteaders  and 
squatters.  In  those  times  it  was  not  thought  possible  to  do 
anything  on  160  acres  of  land  in  cattle-raising  or  dairying, 
and  the  temporarily-in  the-buslness  dairymen,  the  in- 
partnership-with-their  calves  dairymen  and  the  men  dairy- 
ing on  Government  land  became  overstocked  and  hemmed 
in,  and  the  price  of  their  cattle  became  so  reduced  that 
they  were  compelled  to  sell  them  for  what  they  could  get 
and  take  to  farming  and  other  pursuits,  and  this  while 
dairy  productions  were  selling  at  remunerative  prices — 
cheese  at  about  15  cents  per  pound  and  butter  at  38  cents, 
in  the  flush  of  the  season. 

In  the  autumn  of  1862  and  1863  our  firm  bought  in  So- 
noma and  Marin  counties  1300  head  of  cows,  to  stock  a 
grant  which  we  had  rented  at  Pcscadero,  at  that  time  in 
Santa  Cruz  county,  now  in  San  Mateo  county,  and  delivered 
them  on  that  ranch  at  an  average  cost  of  $10  per  head. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  the  dairying  interest  in  the  court- 
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ties  south  of  San  Francisco,  save  in  Santa  Clara  county, 
where  some  dairies  had  been  established.  A  pood  four- 
year-old  beef  steer  was  only  worth  $10 

In  1863  we  thought  dairy  productions  had  reached  the 
very  lowest  remunerative  prices,  to  wit:  13  cents  for 
cheese  and  30  cents  per  pound  for  butter.  In  1864  came 
the  great  drought,  and  in  the  counties  south  of  San  Fran- 
cisco a  very  large  percentage  of  the  cattle  starved  to  death: 
ranches  having  thousands  ol  head  of  cattle  only  saved  a 
few  hundred.  In  San  Luis  Obispo  only  about  200  head 
were  saved  out  of  8000.  Up  to  this  time  raising  cattle  was 
the  principal  industry  in  the  southern  counties.  It  was  not 
thought  that  forming  could  be  made  to  pay  there  on 
account  of  the  distance  from  market  and  the  frequent 
occurrence  of  dry  seasons.  The  dry  season  of  1864  con- 
firmed  this  impression.  The  grant  holders  had  no  means 
left  and  were  discouraged,  did  not  know  how  they  could 
pay  even  taxes,  and  in  San  Luis  Obispo  and  Santa  Barbara 
counties  offered  their  land  for  sale.  Some  ranches  were 
actually  sold  at  25  and  50  cents  per  acre.  This  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  dairymen  in  the  counties  where  there 
had  been  a  good  season,  and  where  the  great  drought  had 
been  a  benefit  to  them,  by  re-establishing  old  prices  for 
dairy  productions.  The  large  dairies  began  to  go  Into 
Monterey,  San  Luis  Obispo  and  Santa  Barbara  counties- 
dairymen  began  to  lease  and  buy  large  tracts  of  land,  move 
their  cows  onto  the  land  so  obtained,  raise  every  heifer  calf 
and  break  them  into  the  dairy,  and  in  consequence  the 
business  rapidly  extended  south  and  Into  the  interior. 

Large  dairymen  increased  holdings  of  land  and  cows 
and  paid  more  attention  to  the  quality  of  their  productions' 
In  1865  large  dairies  were  moved  from  Point  Reyes  into 
Salinas  valley  and  about  Monterey,  and  the  number  of 
cows  increased  in  every  possible  way.  Land  was  rented 
for  a  term  of  years,  at  about  $300  per  league,  or  purchased, 
or  with  the  privilege  of  purchase  within  from  three  to  five 
years  at  about  $5000  per  league.  In  1866  our  firm  bought 
and  leased,  with  the  right  of  purchase,  45,000  acres  of  land 
on  about  these  terms,  and  moved  our  Point  Reyes  cows 
onto  it,  and  increased  our  dairy  cows  by  every  possible 
means.  As  we  did,  so  did  other  dairymen,  until  the  State 
was  full  of  cows  again,  from  north  to  south  and  west  to 
east.  Still,  for  a  time,  the  California  dairymen  practically 
had  a  monopoly  of  the  dairy  productions  on  this  coast,  and 
prices  were  remunerative  for  many  years.  In  March,  1867, 
we  sold  our  beef  at  San  Luis  Obispo  for  $50  per  head,  and 
were  offered  in  the  autumn  of  1866  $50  per  head  for  our 
Point  Reyes  cows. 

In  the  few  years  following  this  dairying  reached  high- 
water  marks.  Cheese  sold  during  these  years  at  from  14 
to  20  cents  and  butter  from  25  to  50  cents.  Is  it  any  won- 
der that  we  were  satisfied  with  our  business  and  methods  ? 
Is  it  any  wonder  that,  while  we  were  thus  pampered  chil- 
dren of  "  old  dame  Nature,"  and  favoring  environments, 
we  did  not  think  of  high  feeding  or  balanced  rations,  did 
not  think  of  creameries  and  cheese  factories,  did  not 
trouble  ourselves  to  make  the  most  of  the  means  at  hand. 
But  now  there  is  an  entire  change  from  all  these  favoring 
environments.  Oar  pastures  are  decreasing  in  area.  Our 
one-time  rich  native  grasses  are  being  superseded  by  fox- 
tail and  less  valuable  grasses.  With  the  advent  of  the 
overland  railroads  and  constantly  decreasing  freights,  we 
have  come  more  and  more  into  competition  with  the  old- 
established  Eastern  dairymen,  with  their  cheese  factories 
and  creameries;  with  dairymen  instructed  in  scientific 
methods  by  their  experiment  stations  and  dairy  schools, 
and  bulletins  issued  monthly,  giving  every  new  discovery 
and  improved  method.  We  have  come  into  competition 
with  their  refrigerators  for  preserving  their  productions 
during  the  hot  or  cheap  period;  with  refrigerator  cars  and 
cheap  freights  to  place  those  productions  in  competition 
with  ours  during  the  time  when  otherwise  we  would  get 
good  prices;  and  lastly,  we  have  come  into  competition 
with  that  personification  of  fraudulent  practices— oleomar- 
garine, butterine,  or  by  whatever  name  known.  I  say,  by 
the  spreading  and  increase  of  dairying  on  this  coast  and 
from  all  these  causes,  the  prices  of  our  productions  have 
been  so  reduced  that  even  the  Swiss  dairymen,  who  milk 
so  closely,  work  such  long  hours,  do  with  least  possible 
amount  of  hired  labor  and  practice  such  rigid  economy, 
can  hardly  make  a  new  dollar  for  an  old  one. 

And  now  the  practical  question  is  upon  us.  What  can 
the  dairymen  of  California  do  to  sustain  their  industry  and 
make  it  still  profitable?  First,  we  should  organize  national 
and  State  and  county  dairymen's  unions,  as  nuclei  around 
which  shall  crystallize  and  be  made  manifest  the  influence, 
rights  and  necessities  of  our  industry  through  our  broad 
land.  The  Industry  which  produces  over  $800,000,000  per 
annum  in  the  United  States  must  be  heard  when  she 
speaks  with  a  united  voice.  Already  has  a  National 
Dairymen's  Union  been  formed,  and  held  its  first  meeting 
in  Chicago,  January  1 6th,  17th  and  1 8th  of  this  year.  The 
object  of  this  organization  is  "  to  secure  legislation  to  pre- 
vent fraudulent  sales  of  butter  substitutes  and  to  encourage 
and  increase  a  more  economical  production  of  high  grades 
of  dairy  productions."  To  carry  out  these  important  ob- 
jects, the  National  Dairymen's  Union  recommended  that 
State  dairymen's  unions  be  formed  in  every  State  to  co- 
operate with  it.  Send  delegates  to  its  meetings,  distribute 
information  and  statistics  with  regard  to  the  objects  aimed 
at,  as  a  means  of  obtaining  them  and  as  nuclei  from  which 
to  spread  the  good  work  and  furnish  the  sinews  of  war. 
Some  idea  of  the  importance  of  this  work  may  be  obtained 
from  the  fact  that  the  United  States  tax  of  two  cents  per 
pound  on  oleomargarine  produced  in  1893  was  $1  620,- 
64350,  which  shows  a  sale  of  81,003,217  pounds. 
The  immensity  of  this  figure  may  be  somewhat 
understood  when  we  consider  that  if  we  divide  this  total 
by  the  average  number  of  pounds  of  butter  produced  in  a 
year  by  one  cow,  this  enormous  amount  of  oleomargarine 
represents  the  product  of  over  500,000  cows. 

As  is  well  known,  Congress  did  not  make  a  sufficiently 
large  appropriation  to  enforce  the  law  fully,  and  large 
quantities  of  oleo  productions  escaped  the  tax.  An  oleo- 
margarine manufactory  Is  established  on  this  coast,  and 
from  a  pamphlet  addressed  to  dairymen  by  the  Dairymen's 
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Union  of  California  I  learn  that  42,000  pounds  of  oleo  pi 
auctions  were  sold  in  one  month  in  San  Francisco  alone. 
Large  quantities  were  shipped  to  other  parts  of  th*  State 
trom  a  deputy  Revenue  Collector  I  learn  that  its  sale  is 
being  energetically  and  successfully  pushed  as  genuine 

has  rapidly  declined  in  price  until  that  market,  which  has 
heretofore  been  a  better  market  by  several  cents  per  pound 
than  Sin  Francisco,  is  now  a  worse  market.  From  this  it 
will  be  seen  that  we  need  to  be  up  and  doing  or  we  shall 
be  ruined  by  this  stuff  fraudulently  sold  as  butter 

An  anecdote  lately  related  to  me  by  a  lady  acquaintance 
well  illustrates  this  subject.    She  serit  Bridget  to  the  mar 

«M  ?'  u™f  bUUeJ-  She  tasted  ,he  50  called  bult«-  and 
said  to  Bridget.    «'  This  butter,  while  it  does  not  taste  bad, 

a    !<0,°w;,,lt  has  no  fllvor  t0  Bridget,  tasting  it 

uV  m  We"'  rm"  1  bdieve  il  is  not  butter  at  all-but  is 
Holy  Margery.''  Many  people  use  oleo  productions,  sup- 
posing they  are  using  butter,  and  either  don't  mind  the 

W»t?,™°i  * ?1V°r  7  S|UPP,y  "  by  their  imag'"ation  from  the 
natural  flavor  of  oleo. 

Every  man  interested  in  honest  butter  should  write  a 
postal  card  at  once  to  his  S;nator  and  Representative  in 
Congress  to  support  Senator  Hill's  bill  to  give  each  State 
lull  power  over  all  oleomargarine  questions— to  do  away  with 
the  original  package  law.  We  could,  through  and  by  means 
of  such  organizitions,  Indicate  in  forceful  numbers  to  our 
btate  Legislators  and  Governors,  that,  regardless  of  party, 
we  would  only  support  at  the  polls  those  candidates  who 
will  pledge  themselves  to  advocate  and  vote  for  such  laws 
In  our  interest  as  these  organizitions  may  propose. 

Some  17  or  18  of  the  Eastern  States  have  established 
experimental  stations  and  dairy  schools,  and  at  several  of 
the  colleges  they  teach  young  men  and  women  all  of  the 
latest  discoveries  in  dairy  science  and  practical  dairying 
They  issue  frequently  bulletins  which  are  published  by  the 
dairy  papers  and  scattered  broadcast  through  those  States. 
We  have  no  such  means  of  advancing  our  interests.  We 
need  them.  We  must  have  them,  or  be  left  behind  in  sci- 
entific dairying,  and  a  full  knowledge  of  our  business.  Poor 
products  are  doomed.  We  must  adopt  the  factory  and 
creamery  systems.  We  must  use  the  centrifugal  cream- 
separators  to  get  the  full  value  of  our  milk  in  cream.  We 
must  get  our  cream  in  proper  state  of  cure,  and  churn  at 
the  right  temperature  to  get  all  the  butter  fat  from  the 
cream.  My  experience  in  this  respect  is  that  cream  should 
be  cooled  as  soon  as  possible,  by  setting  the  cream  cans  in 
the  coolest  water  you  can  get,  in  a  vat  of  proper  dimen- 
sions, into  which  should  be  run  a  stream  of  cold  water  till 
the  cream  reaches  the  temperature  of  the  water.  In  the 
Eastern  States  ice  is  used.  I  have  a  platform  out  of  doors, 
so  situated  as  to  be  accessible  to  the  breeze  from  every  di- 
rection, on  which  I  set  the  cream  in  tall  shotgun  tin  cans  of 
small  diameter,  during  the  night.  No  doubt  every  Cali- 
fornian  has  noticed  how  cold  water  will  get,  set  in  the  open 
air  at  night  In  a  tin  or  galvanized  bucket.  In  our  climate 
it  is  very  rarely  that  we  cannot  get  the  cream  down  to  57  or  58 
degrees.  If  we  have  hot  nights,  I  usually  send  to  town  for 
ice.  Managed  in  this  way,  our  cream  usually  comes  to  a 
proper  state  of  cure  for  churning  in  about  36  hours.  It  must 
not  be  too  sour  nor  soured  too  quickly  for  the  best  results. 
If  you  can  just  detect  the  acid  in  36  hours,  and  then  churn 
at  a  temperature  of  57  degrees,  there  will  frequently  be  but 
a  trace  of  butter  fat  in  the  buttermilk,  and  rarely  as  much 
as  2-10  of  1  per  cent  or  20-100  of  a  pound  of  butter  fat  left 
in  100  pounds  of  buttermilk.  If  there  is  more  butter  fat 
than  this  left  in  the  buttermilk,  something  is  wrong,  cither 
in  the  curing  of  the  cream,  or  temperature  of  the  cream 
when  churned,  or  in  the  churning.  If  the  best  work  is 
done,  there  need  be  no  more  than  15-100  of  1  per  cent  of 
butter  fat  left  in  both  skim-milk  and  buttermilk,  and  even 
less  than  this  is  possible.  We  prove  this  by  the  Babcock 
test.  We  frequently  test  both  skimmed  milk  and  butter- 
milk. No  dairy  should  be  without  a  tester.  We  test  the 
milk  of  every  cow  in  our  dairy  from  samples  taken  on  two 
consecutive  days,  monthly,  and  the  cow  remains  in  the 
dairy  or  is  disposed  of  upon  her  record.  Our  standard  at 
present  is  300  pounds  of  butter  per  cow  per  season.  We 
are  using  thoroughbred  Holstein  and  Jersey  bulls,  raising 
the  calves  and  passing  all  the  heifers  through  the  dairy. 

We  aim  to  feed  each  cow  a  proper  feed  every  day  she  Is 
milked — but  little  extra  feed  Is  needed  when  good,  rich 
pasturage  is  abundant.  Our  native  grass,  when  abundant, 
comes  nearer  to  being  a  balanced  ration  than  anything  I 
have  been  able  to  compound  from  grain,  roots  and  hay. 

We  usually  feed  a  little  dry  hay,  even  when  the  pastur- 
age is  the  best.  If  pasturage  is  not  good,  as  Is  the  case 
this  year,  or  when  it  begins  to  dry,  we  feed  ensilage  mixed 
with  ground  barley  and  ground  horse,  or  Portuguese,  beans 
and  bran.  Horse  beans  contain  30  per  cent  of  protein. 
Ground  barley  contains  only  ten  per  cent.  Horse  beans 
are  the  only  practical  substitntes,  that  I  know  of,  for  the 
California  dairyman — they  are  only  substitutes — for  the  oil- 
cake and  cotton  seed  meal  used  by  the  Eastern  dairymen 
to  make  a  balanced  ration.  On  rich  bottom  land,  from 
3000  to  6000  pounds  of  these  beans  can  be  raised  per  acre. 

A  good  and,  to  California  dairymen,  practical  ration  for 
a  cow  in  full  milk,  say  a  cow  that  will  give  35  pounds  of 
four  per  cent  milk,  is  as  much  good  hay  as  she  will  eat,  40 
pounds  of  squash,  pumpkin,  roots  or  ensilage  mixed  with 
four  pounds  ground  barley  and  four  pounds  ground  horse 
beans.  These  can  be  raised  on  the  farm  and  sold  to  the 
cows  at  a  good  price.  Fed  in  this  way,  and  properly  milked, 
a  dairy  cow  will  milk  profitably  (if  there  is  any  profit  in 
dairying)  eight  to  ten  months  in  a  year.  Indeed,  it  is  often 
difficult  to  dry  them  up  at  all;  but  they  should  have  at  least 
two  months'  rest.  Even  poor  and  matured  cows,  under 
such  treatment,  will  increase  their  milk  from  year  to  year 
for  several  years.  The  manure  from  cows  so  fed,  if  prop- 
erly saved,  will  be  worth  $18  per  head  per  year,  or  what 
would  cost  this  sum  if  invested  in  commercial  fertilizers. 

To  carry  out  this  system,  we  must  alternate  cultivation 
of  our  lands  with  various  crops  for  our  cows  and  with  pas- 
turage. There  is  probably  no  plant  so  valuable  for  us  as 
alfalfa.  To  do  the  best  with  it,  we  must  flood  it  at  least 
once  a  year;  otherwise  the  gophers  will  eat  it  out,  and  we 
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shall  have  to  reseed  frequently,  and  get  only  partial  crops. 
In  order  to  flood  the  alfalfa  once  a  year  we  should  save  in 
reservoirs  all  the  water  practicable  from  our  surface 
streams,  and  tap  artesian  water  wherever  It  exists. 

We  must  utilize  all  modern  improvements  In  tools  and 
machinery,  and  adopt  the  best  methods  of  butter  and 
cheese-making.  We  must  dispose  of  at  least  that  one- 
third  part  of  our  cows  that  we  are  constantly  milking  at  a 
loss.  All  these  things  the  advanced  Eastern  dairymen, 
our  competitors  for  the  trade  of  this  coast,  are  doing  to-day. 
Their  labor  only  costs  them  three-fifths  as  much  as  we  pay, 
if  indeed  it  costs  them  anything.  Oftentimes  it  is  done  en- 
tirely by  their  families.  In  Delaware  county,  N.  Y.  (the 
banner  dairy  county  of  the  United  States),  in  making  up 
their  balance  sheets  to  ascertain  their  yearly  profits,  labor 
is  not  taken  into  account  at  all.  If,  therefore,  we  continue 
to  dairy  profitably  in  competition  with  such  dairymen,  we 
must  have  cheaper  labor;  we  must  dairy  only  high-grade 
cows;  we  must  feed  abundantly,  and  we  must  adopt  Eastern 
and  foreign  systems  for  making  and  preservirg  fresh  our 
products.  After  all  this  is  done  we  may  have  to  dairy 
small  dairies  with  home  labor,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
creamery  and  cheese  factory;  and  we  must  shake  cff  the 
oppression  of  the  middlemen.  The  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand must  fix  our  prices  and  not  the  commission  man. 
Why  should  not  the  dairymen  concentrate  their  produc- 
tions at  several  principal  points  of  business,  have  them 
graded  and  sold  to  the  highest  bidder  for  cash  in  the  open 
market,  or  to  dealers  at  an  agreed  percentage  below  high- 
est prices  for  commission  ?  Dairymen  of  California,  give 
the  Dairymen's  Union,  or  some  other  co  operative  dairy- 
men's association,  or  several  of  them,  the  control  of  the 
majority  of  your  products,  and  all  this  can  be  accomplished 
at  once.  Remember  that  all  these  advantages  Eastern 
dairymen  have  now,  in  most  localities. 

The  Elgin  Board  of  Trade  very  nearly  fixes  the  price  of 
dairy  productions  in  the  West  and  influences  it  all  over  the 
United  States.  These  things  being  done  by  us,  no  doubt 
our  dairying  will  still  be  profitable.  This  accomplished, 
we  can  meet  all  competitors  as  "  Greek  meets  Greek,"  with 
cost  of  freight  from  other  places  and  the  advantages  of  our 
unrivaled  climate  and  productiveness  of  soil  to  balance 
the  scales  in  our  favor.  With  no  long  and  cold  winters  to 
contend  with,  also  the  possibility  of  green  feed  nearly  the 
year  around  and  every  advantage  In  silos  which  the  East 
possesses,  we  shall  still  be  able  to  dairy  with  profit.  It  is 
still  considered  to  be  the  most  profitable  branch  of  farming 
in  the  East. 

Our  way  is  marked  out  for  us.  We  must  use  economy, 
thrift,  the  most  improved  methods  of  manufacturing,  and 
plenty  of  balanced  rations.  We  must  breed  only  from  the 
best  milk-producing  strains  of  blood,  and  select  our  cows 
from  cattle  so  bred.  Remember  that  the  bull  is  one-half 
of  the  herd.  We  must  be  on  the  lookout  for  all  discoveries 
that  will  teach  us  how  to  make  the  best-flavored  and 
longest-keeping  butter.  There  was  no  point  in  which  the 
butter  at  Chicago  varied  so  much  and  was  so  often  defi- 
cient as  in  flavor.  Another  point  not  yet  determined  is  the 
proper  percentage  of  moisture  and  other  foreign  substances 
to  be  left  in  butter;  or,  in  other  words,  the  proper  percent- 
age of  butter  fat.  At  present  it  Is  supposed  to  be  about  So 
per  cent,  or  a  little  less. 

We  all  know  that  feed  Is  a  prime  factor.  But  there  are 
other  tnicgs.  We  are  on  the  eve  of  important  discoveries 
In  these  directions.  Already  the  news  of  great  improve- 
ments is  in  the  air.  We  must  know  of  them  and  adopt 
them  when  they  come,  for  surely  the  law  is  universal,  and 
perhaps  there  are  too  many  of  us.  The  fittest  must  survive. 
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The  Patent  of  the  Gas  Treatment  Declared  Void. 

Those  interested  In  the  hydrocyanic  gas  treatment  for 
scale  insects  will  be  gratified  that  the  process  is  not  to  be 
hampered  by  royalties  to  those  claiming  patent  rights  in 
the  operation.  In  the  U.  S.  Court  at  Los  Angeles  last 
week  Judge  Ross  rendered  a  decision  in  the  case  of  W.  B. 
Wall  et  al.  vs.  Henry  Leek,  an  action  to  enjoin  defendant 
from  an  alleged  infringement  of  certain  letters  patent,  and 
for  an  accounting  of  profits  alleged  to  have  been  realized 
by  defendant  thereby,  in  accordance  with  the  following 
brief  but  pithy  opinion: 

*  *  *  The  patent  referred  to  in  the  bill,  and  which 
forms  the  basis  of  the  suit,  is  for  a  process  of  fumigating 
trees  and  other  plants.  The  specification  of  the  applica- 
tion for  the  patent  (Specifications  and  Drawings  of  Patents, 
United  States  Patent  Office,  January,  1891,  part  2,  p.  2179) 
declares:  It  consists  in  fumigating  the  plant  with  hydro- 
cyanic acid  gas  in  the  absence  of  light. 

The  specification  proceeds  to  declare: 

Hydrocyanic  acid  gas  has  heretofore  been  employed  in  fumi- 
gating trees,  but  has  not  been  considered  practicable,  for  the  reason 
that  if  the  gas  were  of  sufficient  strength  to  destroy  the  insect  on  the 
plant  it  also  injured  the  foliage  and  fruit. 

We  have  discovered  that  when  the  light  is  excluded  the  action  of 
the  gas  is  more  effective  in  d'stroying  insect  life,  and  at  the  same 
time  becomes  harmless  to  plant  life,  unless  u-ed  excessively. 

Our  process  differs  from  the  ordinary  process  of  fumigating  with 
hydrocyanic  acid  gas  only  in  that  we  exclude  the  light.  This  may  be 
done  by  means  of  the  oiled  tent  or  covering  ordinarily  used  for  such 
fumigation,  provided  the  fumigation  is  done  at  night.  If  the  work  is 
done  in  the  daytime  the  covering  must  be  so  colored  as  to  exclude  the 
actinic  rays  of  light,  but  we  do  not  believe  it  possible  to  produce 
satisfactory  results  with  any  colored  tent  in  bright  light. 

To  illustrate  our  invention  we  will  explain  its  use  in  fumigating  an 
orange  or  lemon  tree  of  twelve  feet  in  height:  The  tree  is  first  envel- 
oped in  an  oiled  or  painted  canvas  in  the  ordinary  way,  such  canvas 
being  impervious  to  the  rays  of  light  and  surrounding  the  tree.  We 
then  placed  in  a  vessel  under  the  canvas  three  ounces  of  cyanide  of 
potassium,  then  six  ounces  of  water,  and  then  pour  into  the  vessel 
three  ounces  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  close  the  covering  for  a  period  of 
about  fifteen  minutes.  The  canvas  is  then  removed.  The  vessel  may 
be  covered  with  a  flex  of  sacking  or  other  textile  fabric  after  the  sul- 


phuric acid  is  poured  into  it.  This  will  prevent  the  sprays  from  the 
decomposing  chemicals  from  injuring  the  plant  or  canvas. 

It  is  obvious  that  hydrocyanic  acid  gas  may  be  produced  by  other 
chemicals  than  those  mentioned;  also  that  the  time  and  the  amount 
of  gas  employed  may  be  varied.  We  have  secured  good  results  from 
a  fumigation  lasting  only  fife  minutes. 

Having  thus  described  what  the  patentees  state  as  their 
discovery,  they  declare  that  what  they  claim  as  new,  and 
desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  "  the  process  set  forth 
of  fumigating  plants  with  hydrocyanic  acid  gas,  in  the  ab- 
sence, substantially,  of  the  actinic  rays  yf  light." 

The  specification,  as  may  be  seen,  expressly  recites  the 
fact  that  the  process  of  fumigating  trees  and  plants  with 
hydrocyanic  acid  gas,  by  means  of  an  oiled  tent  or  cover- 
ing, is  old,  and  that  the  process  for  which  they  ask  a  patent 
differs  from  the  ordinary  process  only  in  that  the  applicants 
"  exclude  the  light."  Yet  no  method  of  excluding  the  light 
is  stated  or  claimed.  On  the  contrary,  they  declare  that  it 
"  may  be  done  by  means  of  the  oiled  tent  or  covering  ordi- 
narily used  for  such  fumigation,  provided  the  fumigation  Is 
done  at  night."  Of  course,  night  excludes  the  light. 
Everybody  knows  that.  Nor  is  the  night  patentable.  The 
ordinary  tent  or  covering  of  the  old  process  necessarily  ex- 
cludes, to  a  greater  or  less  degree — depending  on  the 
thickness  of  the  covering  and  the  extent  to  which  it  is 
colored — the  actinic  rays  of  light,  which  is  that  power  of 
the  sun's  rays  which  changes  the  chemical  nature  of  the 
mixture.  So,  also,  will  trie  clouds,  to  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  exclude  the  rays,  depending  upon  the  density  of  the 
clouds.  And,  after  the  sun  sets  and  before  it  rises,  they 
are  entirely  absent. 

The  old  process,  as  described  in  the  specifications,  in  no 
manner  depends  upon  the  time  it  is  used.  In  consists,  as 
the  specification  expressly  recites,  of  fumigating  trees  and 
plants  with  hydrocyanic  gas,  by  means  of  the  oiled  tent  or 
covering.  Whether  used  by  means  of  a  thin  or  thick  cov- 
ering, heavily  or  slightly  oiled,  or  not  oiled  at  all,  in  bright 
daylight,  or  in  the  twilight,  or  at  night,  or  in  the  early 
morning,  it  is  all  the  time  the  same  process,  which  the 
public  is  entitled  to  use,  because  it  was  old  when  the 
patentees  applied  for  their  patent.  An  old  process  does 
not  become  a  new  and  patentable  process  by  being  used  at 
night  instead  of  in  the  daytime,  or  at  any  particular  time, 
or  in  any  particular  state  of  the  weather,  or  because  better 
results  are  obtained  by  its  use  one  time  than  another. 

The  court,  being  of  the  opinion  that  the  patent  is  void, 
for  want  of  novelty  and  invention,  and  that,  in  view  of  its 
recitals,  it  Is  so  plainly  so  that  it  cannot  be  aided  by  evi- 
dence, it  should  be  so  declared  on  demurrer,  without  sub- 
jecting the  parties  to  the  costs  of  producing  proof. 


(She  KIEbB- 


The  Coming  Hop  Crop. 

California  has  had  an  exceedingly  mild  winter,  and  the 
prospects  for  a  good  hop  crop  should  be  very  bright,  but 
they  are  not  in  the  vicinity  of  Sacramento,  according  to  the 
Jtecord-  Union.  The  roots  were  in  an  unhealthy  state,  and 
many  thousand  new  ones  have  been  used  for  replacing  old 
fields.  The  stock  is  decidedly  scarce.  The  cause  of  the 
poor  roots  is  ascribed  to  late  cultivation  and  close  trim- 
ming. Conservative  estimates  place  the  Increased  acreage 
at  about  20  per  cent. 

The  long-continued  dry  weather  has  been  detrimental  to 
new  planting,  especially  those  on  high  ground,  but  the  dry 
weather  has  forced  the  roots,  and  the  ground  is  covered 
with  vines  at  this  time,  giving  assurances  of  an  early  crop. 
The  quantity  will  depend  upon  the  amount  of  rain  within 
the  next  fifteen  days,  and  at  the  same  time  the  yards  along 
the  Sacramento  river  will  be  helped  considerably  by  the 
present  high  water.  The  following  reports  have  been  re- 
ceived from  other  parts  of  the  coast: 

MENDOCINO  COUNTY. 

Uklah — While  It  Is  considered  too  early  in  the  season  to 
predict  the  outcome  of  the  crop  report,  the  wintering  of  the 
plants  has  been  excellent  in  this  locality,  and  all  signs 
point  to  a  yield  equal  to  that  of  last  year.  The  acreage 
has  been  increased  by  at  least  five  per  cent,  and  although 
the  crop  is  somewhat  dependent  on  the  late  rains,  there  is 
no  fear  among  prominent  growers  regarding  the  outcome. 
Last  year  about  $200,000  was  realized  by  the  growers  in 
this  vicinity,  and  with  an  Increased  acreage  this  year  there 
is  no  fear  that  this  sum  will  not  be  Increased.  Altogether 
the  outlook  is  an  excellent  one,  and  with  a  few  spring 
showers  the  yield  will  be  very  large. 

SONOMA  COUNTY. 

Santa  Rosa — About  400  bales  of  last  season's  hops  re- 
main unsold  in  this  county.  The  yards  are  all  reported  in 
good  condition;  the  roots  have  wintered  well.  Over  500,- 
000  roots  were  shipped  from  this  point  to  Sacramento 
county  during  the  late  winter  and  early  spring.  As  to  the 
prospect  of  the  quality  and  size  of  the  coming  season's  crop 
growers  are  all  encouraged.  Several  have  contracted  their 
crops  ahead,  and  are  using  the  advances  thus  obtained  in 
enlarging  and  putting  out  new  yards.  The  yards  which 
came  Into  bearing  this  year  will  probably  increase  the 
county's  hop  revenue  $20,000.  This  calculation  is  based 
on  an  authentic  report  that  the  yield  will  exceed  that  of  last 
season  by  500  to  700  bales. 

Healdsburg — The  season  thus  far  has  been  a  dry  one  for 
the  hop  crop,  but  the  growers  of  this  section  claim  that 
they  will  produce  fully  as  large  a  yield  as  last  year,  and 
many  growers  believe  they  will  have  a  much  larger  yield. 
It  is  impossible  at  this  time  to  estimate  what  the  probable 
excess  in  dollars  and  cents  of  this  year's  crop  over  that  of 
last  year  will  be. 

OUTLOOK  IN  OREGON. 

Portland — The  prospects  of  a  large  hop  crop  in  Oregon 
the  coming  season  Is  good.  The  plants  have  wintered  well 
and  are  now  further  advanced  by  probably  three  weeks  than 
at  this  time  last  year.    There  has  been  a  large  increase  in 


acreage  this  season,  though  this  increase  will  not  materially 
affect  this  year's  crop.  It  is  estimated  that  the  increase 
will  amount  to  20  per  cent,  or  about  3000  acres.  The 
growing  plants  are  healthy  and  at  this  time  there  is  no  In- 
dication  of  disease.  Last  year's  crop  amounted  to  38,000 
bales,  which  was  a  small  yield.  If  the  weather  conditions 
continue  favorable  to  the  end  of  the  season  the  crop  should 
be  50,000  bales,  as  against  38,000  in  1893,  and  27,500  in 
1892. 

Bearing  yards  are  already  being  twined  and  under  heavy 
cultivation.  For  the  most  part  new  yards  are  adopting  the 
short  pole  and  twine  and  wire  trellis  system.  Actual  con- 
tracts for  the  1894  crop  are  being  made  at  from  12  to  ij 
cents.  A  few  contracts  for  five  years  have  been  made  at 
12X  cents. 

Growers  who  last  year  consigned  to  London  are  not 
pleased  at  the  slow  and  small  returns,  about  11  cents  being 
the  best  returns  yet  reported. 

WASHINGTON. 

Tacoma— Reports  from  the  hop-growing  districts  of 
Washington  show  that  hop  roots  are  just  peeping  through 
the  ground.  They  are  about  two  weeks  backward.  The 
acreage  is  largely  increased  over  that  of  last  year.  Some 
growers  estimate  the  increase  at  25  per  cent,  and  the  yield 
for  1894  at  about  the  same  proportion.  The  bulk  of  the 
increase  Is  in  the  Yakima  valley,  where  the  completion  of 
irrigation  ditches  has  given  a  stimulus  to  the  hop  business. 

The  vines,  so  far  as  can  be  determined  at  present,  are  la 
good  condition,  and  no  danger  from  ice  Is  anticipated. 
Washington  State  in  1893  produced  in  the  neighborhood 
of  46  000  bales,  and  under  favorable  conditions  this  sea- 
son's product  will  be  60,000  bales. 


DQhe  Irrigationist. 


Irrigation  for  the  Hnmid  Region. 

Points  concerning  the  desirability  of  irrigation  facilities 
are  likely  to  be  given  their  full  weight  this  year.  Prof.  E. 
W.  Hilgard,  of  the  State  University,  has  just  written  a 
letter  for  the  Farmers'  Magazine,  a  new  Illinois  journal, 
which  is  intended  for  farmers  in  regions  with  a  rainy  sum- 
mer, but  the  points  made  are  necessarily  pertinent  to  an 
arid  country  as  well.    We  quote  as  follows  : 

In  the  region  of  summer  rains  there  is  still  a  popular  Im- 
pression that  the  need  of  irrigation  for  the  production  of 
crops  in  arid  climates  is  essentially  a  disability  as  com- 
pared with  the  presumed  absence  of  such  need  in  the 
humid  climates;  and  that  the  farmer  who  voluntarily 
abandons  the  region  of  "  free  water  from  heaven  for  all " 
for  that  in  which  irrigation  water  must  be  secured  and  paid 
for  currently  as  an  inexorable  condition  of  any  crop  at  all, 
is  placing  himself  under  a  heavy  and  unnecessary  disad- 
vantage, so  long  as  there  is  plenty  of  land  to  be  had  cheaply 
in  the  country  west  of  the  ioo'th  meridian. 

That  this  view  is  not  only  unfounded  in  fact,  but  runs 
directly  counter  to  the  teachings  of  history,  is  not  as  gen- 
erally understood  as  it  should  be;  hence  I  am  encouraged 
to  present  a  few  of  the  facts  In  point. 

If  we  look  back  to  the  higher  civilizations  of  antiquity, 
we  find  that  they  were  mostly  established  in  countries  that 
without  irrigation  were  simply  deserts,  or  at  most  pasture 
lands,  in  which  a  small  roving  population  might  find  scanty 
sustenance.  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  Egypt,  Mesopotamia, 
Persia,  India,  are  prominent  examples  in  the  Old  world; 
in  the  New,  the  civilization  of  the  Aztecs  and  Incas  were 
not  developed  in  the  forests  of  the  Amazon  or  the  tierra 
caliente  of  Mexico,  but  on  the  arid  plateaus  and  slopes  of 
the  Andes.  The  forests  of  Central  Europe  and  Britain 
were,  in  time,  far  behind  the  development  that  took  place 
on  the  arid  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  and  on  the  margin 
of  the  deserts  of  Africa. 

Irrigation  and  the  early  development  of  civilization  have, 
then,  gone  together,  neglecting,  for  a  time,  both  the  north- 
ern forests  and  the  luxuriant  humid  portions  of  the  topics. 
Evidently  the  establishment  of  Irrigation  ditches  was 
deemed  by  these  nations  preferable  to  the  clearing  of  the 
forests,  for  one  thing.  As  a  matter  of  fact  we  find  that  the 
I  average  first  cost  of  the  clearing  of  forest  lands  on  the 
Pacific  slope  makes  the  land  cost  almost  exactly  the  same 
as  an  equal  area  of  irrigated  land  just  reclaimed. 

But  here  the  equality  ceases  at  once,  for  in  Irrigated  land 
the  farmer  Is  assured  of  annual  crops  without  fail,  giving 
him  the  advantage  of  a  definite  forecast  of  expenditure  ana 
income,  as  in  other  industrial  pursuits.  In  the  meantime 
the  denizen  of  the  cleared  forest  is  kept  trembling  between 
hope  and  fear  while  looking  for  the  rains  which  but  too 
often  do  not  come,  and  thus  render  useless  all  his  best 
efforts  and  labor.  The  inhabitants  of  the  semi  arid  region 
between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Rockies  have  costly  ex- 
periences of  this  kind  every  few  years;  but  they  are  not 
rare  east  of  the  great  river  nor  in  continental  Europe. 

One  consequence  of  this  state  of  things  is  that  the  East- 
ern farmer  wants  "  plenty  of  land,"  so  as  to  make  sure  of 
having  enough  to  live  on  even  if  the  crops  are  short. 
One  hundred  and  sixty  acres  is  bis  unit  for  a  farm,  and  he 
cultivates  the  big  place  as  well  as  his  limited  means  wilt 
permit.  In  the  irrigated  lands,  on  the  contrary,  20  to  30 
acres  is  a  good-sized  farm,  and  "ten  acres  enough"  is 
frequently  exemplified  in  practice  there.  Intense  cultiva- 
tion, instead  of  surface  scratching  of  an  area  exceeding  the 
reasonable  powers  of  the  farmer  to  cultivate  well,  is  the 
rule.  Here  we  have  another  reason  why  the  ancient 
civilizations  preferred  irrigation  countries;  they  are  capable 
of  sustaining  a  larger  population,  because  of  the  regularity 
of  production  and  intense  culture.  That  population,  more- 
over, instead  of  being  so  thinly  scattered  as  to  render 
social  life  and  collective  action  for  improvements  difficult, 
will  be  sufficiently  close  together  for  co-operative  action  in 
all  that  pertains  to  the  better  enjoyment  and  greater  com- 
fort of  life. 

These  are  facts  and  factors  easily  understood  by  any 
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student  of  history  and  economic  science.  But  there  are 
others  which  only  a  close  cumparative  study  of  the 
climate  and  soil  conditions  of  the  arid  and  humid  regions 
has  brought  to  light. 

The  writer  has  set  these  forth  in  "  A  Report  on  the 
Relations  of  Soil  to  Climate,"  published  by  the  meteoro- 
logical bureau  at  Washington.  A  brief  summary  of  the 
points  only  can  be  given  within  the  limits  of  this  paper. 

An  abundant  rainfall,  and,  above  all,  summer  rains,  tend 
to  leach  out  of  the  soils  of  humid  regions  the  mineral  plant 
food  of  the  soil  as  fast  as  it  becomes  available  by  weather- 
ing (fallow),  unless  immediately  absorbed  by  plants.  In 
the  arid  regions  this  leaching  out  does  not  take  place  at  all, 
or  only  to  a  limited  extent,  because  of  the  deficient  rainfall; 
hence  all  the  plant  food  that  is  currently  carried  into  the 
sea  by  the  rivers  of  the  region  of  summer  rains,  remains 
permanently  in  the  soils  of  the  arid  regions.  Sometimes 
this  occurs  to  such  an  extent  that  the  soil  is  surcharged 
with  salts  ("  alkali  soils  ");  but  these  salts  always  contain 
an  abundance  of  mineral  plant  food,  and  when  the  noxious 
surplus  of  salts  is  made  innocuous,  such  soils  become  in 
the  highest  degree  productive. 

Actual  comparison  by  means  of  hundreds  of  analyses  has 
shown,  e.  g.,  that  on  the  great  averages  the  soils  of  the  arid 
region  of  the  United  States  contain  three  times  as  much 
potash  and  12  to  14  times  more  lime,  in  easily  available 
forms,  than  do  the  soils  of  the  States  east  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. 

We  thus  score  another  point  in  favor  of  the  arid  region  : 
The  soils  are  richer  in  plant  food  and  therefore  more  pro- 
fusively  and  permanently  productive  when  irrigated  than 
those  of  the  region  of  summer  rains.  Still  another  reason 
why  the  ancient  civilizations  have  flourished  there  :  Arid 
Egypt  and  India  to  this  day  have,  in  some  regions,  never 
yet  received  fertilization,  and  yet  produce  as  abundantly  as 
ever. 

But  there  is  still  another  point  which  interests  directly 
the  humid  region  also :  Unlike  rain  water,  irrigation 
water  supplies  to  vegetation  a  large  amount  of  plant  food 
which  otherwise  would  run  uselessly  to  the  sea.  It  fertil- 
izes the  land  not  only  by  affording  a  regular  and  easily 
regulated  supply  of  the  right  degree  of  moisture  to  all 
plants,  but  it  also  adds  to  the  land,  directly,  a  not  incon- 
siderable amount  of  plant  food  which  would  otherwise  have 
to  be  purchased. 

As  an  example  in  point,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the 
irrigation  water  of  the  well-known  Riverside  colony  of  Cali 
fornia  supplies,  at  the  rate  at  which  it  is  usually  used, 
within  a  few  pounds  of  the  total  amount  cf  potash  that  is 
withdrawn  by  a  crop  of  oranges.  The  growers  of  this 
fruit  are  thus  dispensed,  for  a  long  time  to  come,  from  the 
need  of  purchasing  potash  as  a  fertilizing  agent. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  when  the  available  waters 
of  the  humid  region  are  examined  in  regard  to  the  supplies 
of  plant  food  they  are  capable  of  giving  to  lands  irrigated 
with  them,  they  will  be  found  to  be  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as 
valuable  in  this  respect  as  those  of  the  arid  region. 

When  to  this  is  added  the  additional  security  to  crops 
afforded  by  the  command  of  irrigation  water,  the  question 
whether  a  very  large  portion  of  the  humid  portion  of  the 
United  States  should  not  provide  themselves  with  this  in 
valuable  aid  to  regular  and  profitable  production  becomes 
a  very  pregnant  one.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  intrinsic  ad 
vantages  of  irrigation  concern  and  are  within  the  reach  of 
the  farmer  of  the  humid  region  quite  as  much  as  his  fellow 
in  the  arid  climates;  and  in  many,  if  not  in  most,  cases  his 
water  supply  will  cost  him  less.  The  quick  succession  of 
crops  which  irrigation  permits,  by  bringing  about  the  most 
favorable  conditions  for  plant  development,  is  certainly  not 
less  interesting  to  countries  of  short  growing  seasons  than 
to  those  where  crops  can  be  pitched  successively  during 
ten  months  of  each  year.  The  practice  of  the  market 
gardeners  illustrates  this  point  in  all  climates;  and  if  grain 
growing  is  made  possible  in  Montana  at  the  elevation  of 
nearly  5000  feet,  because  of  the  quick  development  made 
possible  by  irrigation,  it  ii  difficult  to  see  why  the  same 
means  would  not  be  at  least  important  to  the  farmers  of 
the  Mississippi  valley,  whose  more  advantageous  climatic 
situation  enables  them  to  double  the  growing  season  as 
compared  with  the  upper  Gallatin. 

The  remarkable  results  of  the  system  of  underground 
water  reservoirs  suggested  some  time  ago  by  A.  N.  Cole — 
he  of  the  "  New  Agriculture  " — were  after  all  nothing  more 
than  what  is  the  rule  in  irrigation  countries,  with  a  more 
regular  and  controllable  water  supply  during  the  growing 
season. 

It  can  hardly  be  doubtful  that  In  time  the  lessons  con 
veyed  by  history,  as  well  as  by  the  daily  practice  and  re 
suits  of  Irrigation  In  the  arid  region,  will  induce  the  dwell 
ers  in  the  regions  of  summer  rains  to  procure  for  them- 
selves at  least  a  part  of  the  advantages  which  are  equally 
within  their  reach,  putting  an  end  to  the  dreadful  seasons 
when  "  the  skies  are  as  brass  and  the  earth  as  a  stone," 
and  the  labors  of  the  husbandman  are  In  vain. 


Sub-Irrigation  for  Hillside  Gardens. 

Mr.  C.  C.  Hutchinson,  who  has  been  a  resident  of  Cali 
fornia  for  several  years  and  interested  in  the  development 
of  Lassen  county  lands  by  Irrigation,  writes  for  the  Irriga 
Hon  Age  of  a  plan  of  irrigating  slope  gardens  by  seepage 
from  permanent  ditches  which  may  be  suggestive  to  some 
of  our  readers.  The  plan  is  somewhat  similar  in  principle 
to  the  A.  N.  Cole  system  of  closed  trenches  filled  with 
stone,  but  it  is  cheaper  and  more  available.  Of  course  the 
success  of  the  system  and  the  economy  of  water  supply  de 
pends  upon  the  character  of  the  soil  as  to  rate  of  percola- 
tion or  seepage.    We  quote  as  follows: 

The  pretty  village  of  Susanville,  California,  lies  on  the 
eastern  slope  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  mountains,  at  the  foot 
of  a  noble  wood-crowned  cliff  which  overlooks  Honey  Lake 
valley  stretching  forty  or  fifty  miles  eastward. 

At  the  head  of  Main  street  are  two  residence  lots,  which 


illustrate  the  power  of  a  little  water  when  properly  applied 
to  good  soil.  In  one  lot  a  rich  blue  grass  lawn  occupies 
the  space  In  front  and  on  two  sides  of  the  dwelling,  only 
broken  by  the  walks  and  a  few  flowers  and  flowering 
shrubs,  while  a  small  garden  extends  from  the  rear  of  the 
house  to  the  overhanging  cliffs. 

At  the  base  of  the  cliffs  throughout  the  town,  and  at 
many  similar  positions  and  altitudes  throughout  the  val- 
ley—4200  feet  above  the  ocean— are  noble  sprawling  oaks, 
while  100  feet  higher  begin  the  interminable  pine  forests. 
The  town  is  abundantly  supplied  with  water  from  a  distant 
spring,  and  gardens  throughout  the  place  are  usually 
Irrigated  by  water  flowing  in  open  ditches.  But  the  above- 
named  grass  plat  and  garden  is  watered  by  spraying. 
Upon  the  lawn  this  works  well,  but  upon  the  sloping  face 
of  these  gardens  the  water  sometimes  gathers  in  rills,  which 
form  disagreeable  little  gullies. 

The  adjoining  grounds,  of  which  I  would  particularly 
write,  also  have  too  great  a  slope  for  spraying,  and  instead 
of  supplying  ditches  through  which  water  flows,  the  owner 
constructed  permanent  trenches,  which  have  no  outlet  ex- 
cept by  seepage.  These  trenches  extend  100  feet  in  length 
along  the  face  of  the  slope,  each  being  18  inches  deep  and 
30  inches  wide.  The  earth  was  scattered  on  the  upper 
side  of  each  cut,  and  by  a  little  care  in  plowing  the  garden 
was  terraced  into  slopes  of  less  grade,  each  100  feet  long 
and  28  feet  wide.  As  a  driveway  passes  along  each  end  of 
the  terraces,  nearly  all  the  cultivation  is  done  by  a  horse, 
turning  on  the  driveways. 

The  trenches  are  designed  as  miniature  reservoirs,  and 
are  kept  nearly  full,  when  irrigation  is  required,  by  a  small 
stream  flowing  from  one-half  inch  stand  pipes  at  one  end 
of  each  trench.  The  ground  is  free  from  stone  and  was 
originally  covered  with  sage  brush,  which  sufficiently  de- 
scribes the  land  to  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  fertile, 
friable,  easily  irrigated  soils  indicated  by  such  natural 
growth.  These  trenches  prove  quite  sufficient  to  irrigate 
the  garden  in  the  long,  dry  summers  of  this  region,  and 
ground  which  would  not  mature  white  beans,  rye  or  buck- 
wheat produces  heavy  crops  of  sweet  corn,  tomatoes,  peas, 
strawberries  and  all  small  fruits — asparagus,  celery,  pota- 
toes, onions,  melons,  and,  in  short,  the  usual  variety  of 
first-class  gardens.  In  the  middle  of  the  lower  terraces, 
and  occasionally  about  the  grounds,  are  planted  a  few 
family  fruit  trees:  apple — for  which  this  valley  is  famous — 
pear,  cherry,  plum,  peach,  prune  and  apricot. 

The  size  of  the  stream  filling  each  trench  is  incredibly 
small.  By  my  actual  measurement,  with  a  gallon  measure, 
each  trench  is  supplied  by  the  flow  of  three  quarts  per 
minute;  each  one  of  these  streams  thus  irrigating  a  strip  of 
land  28  feet  wide  and  100  feet  long.  Where  water  is  taken 
from  a  stream  or  open  ditch  it  is  certain  to  carry  more  or 
less  sediment  or  vegetable  matter,  although  it  may  look 
clear.  Unfortunately,  this  is  the  case  with  our  water 
works,  as  the  spring  water  flows  through  an  open  ditch  a 
considerable  distance  before  it  is  piped  over  town. 

In  this  instance,  as  in  all  similar  cases,  allowance  must 
be  made  for  the  effect  of  such  sediment  in  puddling  the 
bottom  and  sides  of  the  trench.  At  first  this  would  be 
hardly  appreciable,  but  the  water  continually  standing 
would,  in  time,  materially  retard  the  seepage.  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  objectionable.  The  trenches  above  described 
were  kept  full  about  one-half  the  growing  season,  but  if  the 
seepage  was  so  retarded  that  they  must  be  kept  full  all  the 
time,  no  harm  would  result. 

The  system  requires  some  extra  labor,  but  it  is  all  ex- 
pended at  the  beginning  when  you  lay  out  your  garden. 
No  matter  what  you  do  in  handling  water,  it  pays  to  do  it 
well  by  permanent  works  at  the  start.  I  cannot  imagine 
any  more  thorough  and  economical  system  of  garden  irri- 
gation than  is  herein  described.  If  adopted  in  a  region 
where  occasional  summer  showers  occur,  movable  wooden 
troughs  might  be  provided  for  carrying  the  overflow  from 
one  trench  to  another,  to  be  placed  in  partially  prepared 
cuts  across  the  middle  of  each  plat  or  terrace. 
Among  the  advantages  of  the  above  system  are: 
1st.  In  the  long  run,  or  say  even  for  three  years,  it  is 
the  cheapest  system  on  heavy  grades. 

2d.    It  is  the  most  thorough  application  of  water. 
3d.    The  water  is  warmed  by  the  sun  before  it  is  ap- 
plied to  the  ground — a  very  Important  matter. 

4th.  It  irrigates  the  lower  as  well  as  the  upper  part  of 
the  soil. 

5th.    It  runs  day  and  night  without  trouble. 

6th.  You  have  no  mud  in  the  garden,  no  washing  away 
of  soil  or  plants,  and  you  can  work  the  ground  any  time. 

7th.  Each  trench  acts  as  a  drain  for  the  ground  above 
it,  whenever  you  stop  the  flow  of  water  from  the  pipes. 

8th.  By  what  other  system  can  so  small  a  flow  of  water 
be  made  practically  available  for  irrigation  ? 

In  any  soil  through  which  water  will  percolate  this  plan 
is  worthy  of  a  trial  where  the  ground  has  a  slope  appreci- 
able to  the  eye. 

Instead  of  iron  pipes  the  trenches  may  be  filled  from  a 
ditch  by  the  use  of  small  wooded  troughs,  preferably  buried 
for  convenience  in  cultivation. 


the  next  century,  will  think  their  ancestors  were  so  wise  to 
let  all  these  lands  go  to  private  ownership  to  which  they 
must  pay  rewards  for  holding.  The  Eastern  person  does 
not  understand  the  West,  nor  does  he  seem  to  be  making 
any  progress  in  that  direction. 
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It  is  telegraphed  from  Washington  that  Senator 
Carey  is  encouraged  over  the  prospects  of  the  passage  of 
the  bill  for  the  cession  of  1,000,000  acres  to  each  arid  land 
State  and  Territory,  to  be  improved  by  irrigation.  The 
general  expression  of  opinion  by  members  is  in  favor  of 
the  bill,  and  there  is  little  doubt  it  will  be  favorably  re- 
ported soon  by  the  Committee  on  Public  Lands.  Mr. 
Carey  believes  the  bill  will  receive  the  unanimous  endorse- 
ment of  the  committee.  Senators  Dolph  and  Vilas  favor 
the  bill,  and  say  it  provides  for  an  experiment  in  the  right 
direction  and  may  lead  to  the  solution  of  the  question, 
"  What  shall  be  done  to  reclaim  the  arid  lands  ?  "  The 
far  Eastern  people  probably  will  favor  the  idea,  as  they 
seem  to  be  possessed  of  a  constant  fear  that  Uncle  Sam 
will  spend  something  himself  in  improving  these  lands. 
Rather  than  do  this,  they  prefer  that  he  should  give  them 
away.  But  it  is  quite  a  question  whether  the  sons  of 
these  Eastern  men,  when  they  desire  farms  in  the  West  in 


The  Saddle  Horse. 
Mr.  John  Duncan,  well  known  for  his  articles  on  the 
trotting  horse,  contributes  the  following  to  the  Louisville 
Post  on  the  most  beautiful  of  all  horses,  the  Kentucky 
saddler: 

The  horse  came  Into  use  first  as  a  riding  and  not  a 
driving  animal,  and  first  bare-back  and  afterward  saddle 
fashion;  and  thus  he  was  a  factor  In  the  arts  of  war  long 
before  he  lent  himself  to  the  uses  of  peace  and  civilization. 
The  horse's  enslavement  or  subjugation  and  Improvement 
came  with  the  invention  and  application  to  him  of  harness; 
and  even  after  this  was  reached  his  chief  employment  was 
still  for  quite  a  time  in  connection  with  hostile  and  destruc- 
tive forces.  So  that  in  the  histories  of  the  really  great  na- 
tions of  antiquity  horses  and  chariots  are  about  as  often  as 
otherwise  named  together,  and,  indeed,  the  presence  of  any- 
thing on  the  order  of  a  vehicle  for  use  and  association  with 
the  horse  may  be  taken  as  a  sign  of  more  or  less  progress, 
the  like  being  to  man  in  his  very  rudest  state  practically 
outside  of  the  subject. 

Thus  we  see  how  this  noblest  of  all  the  orders  of  crea- 
tion below  man  himself  lends  itself  to  and  to  no  small  ex- 
tent tells  the  story  of  human  condition.  When  Csesar 
first  found  and  conquered  Albion,  or  the  island  of  Great 
Britain,  then  a  country  of  Celts  altogether,  he  was  surprised 
at  the  horsemanship  of  the  natives,  and  from  the  fact  that 
they  had  progressed  to  the  chariot  stage— a  fact  of  which 
he  himself  advises  us— it  is  evident  that  whatever  may 
have  been  the  status  of  those  people  in  many  respects  they 
were  certainly  above  the  condition  of  mere  rude  savages. 
It  seems  clear  that  wherever  and  whenever  man  has,  from 
the  very  earliest  ages,  found  the  horse,  there  man  has  made 
the  horse  his  very  own;  and  every  now  and  then  the  two 
come  into  history  together  in  a  surprising  manner,  and  to 
an  utter  change  in  what  previously  seemed  the  necessary 
drift  of  events.  To  the  nation  of  Arabs  the  horse  has  been 
far  more  than  a  mere  object  of  pleasure  and  beauty,  which 
is  all  in  that  association  he  is  mostly  considered.  The 
horse— the  riding  horse — has  been  largely  instrumental  in 
causing  the  Arabian  people  to  be  regarded,  as  they  are,  as 
a  warlike  and  conquering  people;  and  when  the  great 
Roman  Empire  began  to  totter  preparatory  to  its  final  fall, 
a  prime  factor  in  the  decline  was  a  race  of  riders — a  race 
of  hardy  horsemen  known  as  Huns,  who  originated  in  a 
country  north  of  the  great  Chinese  wall.  Gibbon,  referring 
to  them  as  they  appeared  in  the  early  centuries  of  this  era, 
says  their  cavalry  "  frequently  consisted  of  two  or  three 
hundred  thousand  men,  formidable  by  the  matchless  dex- 
terity with  which  they  managed  their  bows  and  their 
horses."  The  place  of  the  saddle  or  riding  horse  in  ancient 
and,  indeed,  In  all  war  history  is  thus  suggested;  and  In 
this  way  the  fate  of  even  England,  determining  in  no  small 
degree  her  destiny  and  present  position  in  the  world,  turned 
on  the  Norman  chargers  that  figured  on  the  memorable 
field  of  Hastings. 

The  Saxon  rode  the  seas;  the  Celt  of  Britain,  at  the  very 
outset  of  his  appearance  in  authentic  history,  is  seen  in 
conspicuous  association  with  the  horse;  and  the  Norman 
has  notable  relation  to  both  sea  and  horse.  It  is  thus  plain 
why  the  ruling  blood  in  this  country,  in  the  United  States, 
should  course  toward  horsemanship;  but  It  Is  not  anything 
like  so  much  on  the  surface  why  the  native  Indian  should 
be  the  really  great  horseman  and  rider  that  he  is.  The 
Indians  were  here  long  before  there  was  a  horse,  according 
to  the  present  understanding  of  the  term,  on  this  entire 
continent.  Horses  did  not  here  appear  until  the  sixteenth 
century,  when  the  Spaniards  brought  them  along  and  be- 
gan their  war  of  extermination  against  the  unoffending  na- 
tives, the  conquerors  employing  their  horses  as  a  power  to 
terrify  and  subdue.  The  splendid  horsemanship  of  our 
North  American  Indians,  asserting  itself  thus  as  has  been 
done  within  a  period  of  not  exceeding  300  years,  may 
prove  to  be  an  illustration  of  a  species  ot  atavism — may 
Illustrate  the  power  of  a  faculty  or  function,  of  something 
that  was  great  and  prominent  in  the  ancestry,  to  resume 
the  full  sway  after  a  long  period  of  dormancy. 

When  the  pioneer  people  of  our  race  came  into  Kentucky 
there  was  nothing  left  for  them  to  do  but  to  ride.  It  was 
either  on  horseback  or  on  foot;  and  the  former  was  al- 
ways selected  except  when  the  presence  of  necessity  for- 
bade. Thus  everybody  who  was  anybody  rode;  and  thus 
Kentucky  has  a  recent  memory  and  record  of  an  abun- 
dance of  good  riders  on  every  hand,  including  riders  young 
and  riders  old  as  well  as  riders  of  both  sexes. 

It  will  enable  us  to  understand  how,  in  connection  with 
the  horse,  one  good  thing  leads  to  another,  if  we  remember 
that  Kentucky's  first  love  and  real  pride  in  the  horse  line, 
as  touching  pure  breeds,  was  the  beautilul  thoroughbred. 
This  in  turn  led  to  the  trotter;  for  certainly,  without  the 
former,  the  latter,  as  we  at  present  have  it,  could  not  be. 
And  it  is  odd  and  true  that  the  riding  horse,  the  first  on 
the  spot  in  Kentucky,  is  the  last  to  be  made  here,  or  for 
that  matter  anywhere,  into  a  distinct  breed.  Thus  one 
pure,  good  breed  of  horses  has  suggested  and  led  up  to  the 
making  of  another  and  of  others;  and  so  we  have  the  prin- 
ciples of  evolution  and  the  laws  of  the  survival  of  the  fit- 
test or  most  desired  at  work  to-day  right  under  our  very 
eyes. 

The  more  famous  of  the  early  riding  horses  of  Kentucky 
came  as  chance  shots,  so  to  say.  They  were  not  as  now 
in  any  sense  the  products  of  definite  breeding  with  a  view 
to  such  result;  and  so,  while  it  was  always  recognized  that 
In  their  best  form  they  could  not  be  found  wholly  apart 
from  running  blood,  they  were  sought  for  and  made  from 
the  most  diverse  material  within  that  very  wide  range.  It 
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was  long  ago  established  that  runners  bred  to  be  runners 
were  every  way  better  and  more  reliable  in  their  special 
line  of  service  than  such  as  were  not  so  bred,  these  latter 
requiring,  in  order  to  their  being  held  in  available  form, 
watchful  training  daily  over  and  over  again — strikingly 
marking  the  difference  between  an  animal  taking  to  a  task 
naturally  and  one  held  to  it  by  use  only.    In  due  course 
the  experience  in  trotting  was  found  to  accord  perfectly 
with  that  long  previously  reached  among  the  runners  or 
thoroughbreds;  and  now  at  last  and  in  like  manner  this — 
the  doctrine  that  to  get  an  animal  to  be  relied  on  for  a 
given  use  it  must  be  bred  to  that  use — has  been  made  the 
cardinal  doctrine  for  saddle  or  riding  horses  also.  With- 
out the  operation  of  this  doctrine  or  law  such  a  thing  as  a 
breed  of  saddle  horses  is  impossible;  and  it  will  be  found 
with  this  breed,  as  it  has  been  in  the  history  of  other  breeds 
referred  to,  that  what  opposition  exists  or  arises  on  the  way 
to  the  general  acceptance  of  the  facts  as  here  presented 
will  in  due  course  cease.    It  is  not  meant  by  this  that  in 
the  case  of  the  standard-bred  saddle  horse  matters  have 
progressed  so  far  that  all  the  good  is  within  and  none  with- 
out the  prescribed  limits;  but  it  is  meant  that  more  and 
more  this  will  be  the  actual  state  of  affairs,  and  that  more 
and  more  the  place  of  safety  will  be  within  and  not  without 
the  lines. 

It  will  be  inferred  from  what  is  here  stated  that  the  sad- 
dle-horse Interest  is  in  the  midst  of  a  time  of  transition, 
and  so  it  really  is;  and  being  already  great  and  still  a  grow- 
ing interest  It  is  inconceivable  that  a  serious  step  forward 
resulting  in  many  changes  as  to  values  and  otherwise  is  to 
be  effected  without  some  warm  discussion,  and  perhaps  dis- 
affection also.  Indeed,  something  on  this  order  is  now 
what  is  going  on,  but  it  will  not  be  seriously  in  the  way  of 
those  who  propose  and  expect  to  make  the  standard-bred 
saddle  horse  as  much  above  the  itinerant  stage  of  the 
breed  as  a  runner  like  Lexington  is  above  a  nondescript 
quarter  horse,  or  Nancy  Hanks  is  superior  to  the  pedigree- 
less  aspirapts  to  trotting  honors  in  the  days  when  a  mile  in 
2:30  was  rarely  thought  of  and  scarcely  hoped  for. 

Of  course  the  good  work  thus  commenced  is  to  go  on, 
the  superstructure  rising  in  attractive  form  on  the  substan- 
tial foundation  that,  not  a  minute  too  soon,  has  been  laid. 
The  saddle-horse  men  now  have  a  standard  and  a  register; 
and  they  are  regularly  organized,  with  Gen.  J.  B.  Castle- 
man  as  president,  Col.  I.  B.  Nail  as  secretary,  and  Mr. 
£.  T.  Halsey  as  treasurer,  all  of  these  gentlemen  residents 
in  Louisville.  Thus  the  situation  Is  in  every  way  clearly 
defined.  No  one  need  buy  a  true-bred  saddle  horse  unless 
he  wishes  to  do  so,  but  if  that  is  what  he  seeks  he  ought  to 
have  it  and  no  mistake,  and  with  protection  against  error 
and  wrong. 

And  thus  we  have  progressed  away,  very  far  away,  from 
the  horse  as  a  mere  instrument  of  war,  and  still  hold  him 
in  saddle  service,  and  with  prospects  for  him  in  this  service 
greater  than  ever  before.  It  looks  as  if  the  time  might  not 
be  very  far  off  when,  in  the  application  of  electricity,  the 
horse  as  an  instrument  of  mere  power  would  not  count  for 
much;  while  on  the  other  hand  it  is  evident  that  as  the 
world  prospers  and  progresses  the  pleasure-giving,  mind- 
resting  horse,  in  all  his  forms,  will  be  more  and  more  in 
demand,  and  among  such  forms  a  chief  place  will  always 
be  held  (or  the  true  bred  saddler. 
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Grading  and  Cross  Breeding  Sheep. 

I  believe  that  grading,  by  which  we  mean  in  the  first 
place  the  crossing  of  one  breed  of  sheep  with  another  and 
then  following  up  by  breeding  to  sires  of  the  same  breed 
until  we  have  half  bloods,  three-quarters  and  seven-eighths 
and  so  on  to  higher  grades,  is  the  most  practical  and  profit- 
able way  for  farmers  in  general.  This  involves  the  use  of 
a  prepotent  sire  for  each  successive  cross.  It  means  not 
only  what  is  commonly  called  a  full-blood  sheep,  a  full- 
blood  male  or  a  full-blood  sire,  but  it  means  the  use  of  one 
that  is  true  to  the  type  of  the  breed  to  which  you  would 
make  the  change  and  one  that  is  prepotent.  In  crossing 
the  common  or  Merino  sheep  upon  the  sheep  of  English 
mutton  breeds,  I  would  emphasize  the  importance  of  using 
a  strongly  prepotent  ram.  For  generation  after  genera- 
tion, for  hundreds  of  years,  the  Merino  sheep  have  been 
bred  much  after  the  same  type  as  those  of  the  present  time 
and  thus  it  is  necessary  that  a  strongly  prepotent  ram  be 
used  to  overcome  the  tendency  to  continue  the  character- 
istics of  the  dam.  My  experience  in  cross-breeding  among 
sheep  has  been  confined  entirely  to  Shropshires,  and  I  have 
found  that  a  half-blood  Shropshire  is  a  better  sheep  than  a 
Merino  grade,  both  as  to  quality  of  wool  and  equal  quan- 
tity and  a  better  carcass,  and  that  the  higher  the  grade  of 
Shropshire  the  better  the  sheep  nnder  the  present  changed 
conditions  of  the  sheep  business.  Grade  Shropshire  wool 
sells  for  from  4  to  7  cents  more  per  pound  than  Merino 
wool,  whether  washed  or  unwashed,  provided  both  are 
taken  in  the  same  condition.  It  increases  the  annual  lamb 
crop  from  25  to  50  per  cent,  and  the  Iambs  will  sell  for  the 
shambles  at  more  per  pound.  In  southern  Michigan,  where 
thousands  of  sheep  are  annually  fed  upon  corn  purchased 
in  Chicago,  where  most  of  the  sheep  are  subsequently  mar- 
keted, our  feeders  have  found  that  it  is  only  at  an  absolute 
loss  that  they  can  feed  Merino  grades,  which  up  to  within  a 
few  years  have  been  the  common  sheep  of  the  country,  and 
this  class  of  sheep  could  have  been  purchased  last  (all  at 
from  Si  to  $1.50  per  head,  and  were  almost  entirely  unsal- 
able, while  Shropshire,  Oxford,  Hampshire  and  Lincoln 
half-blood  lambs  sold  from  $2.50  to  $4  per  head.  At  the 
present  time,  April  4th,  several  carloads  of  January  and 
February,  '94,  lambs  have  been  shipped  that  realized'  from 
$3  to  $4  per  head  and  turned  a  good  profit  for  feed  and 
care,  and  the  breeders  will  increase  their  business  largely 
in  the  future.  This  could  not  possibly  be  done  except  the 
lambs  were  backed  by  blood  of  some  of  the  best  English 
mutton  sheep.    One-year-old  sheep  are  now  being  sold  that 


are  weighing  from  100  to  120  pounds  per  head,  or  an  aver- 
age of  110  pounds,  and  are  realizing  from  $4.75  to  $5  per 
per  cwt.  In  the  market. 

After  making  careful  estimates  as  to  the  cost  of  these 
sheep,  including  the  corn  which  they  had  in  the  lamb  crop 
while  following  the  ewes,  the  pasture  In  the  summer  and 
fall  and  the  cost  of  fattening,  shipping  and  selling,  and  the 
total  cost  of  these  sheep  up  to  the  present  time  does  not 
constitute  $2.25  per  head,  which  leaves  a  profit  of  from 
$2.50  to  $3  per  head;  and  this  I  submit  makes  the  sheep 
the  most  profitable  farm  animal  of  to-day.    For  this  founda- 
tion flock  of  ewes  for  cross  breeding,  I  would  get  the  best 
type  of  mutton  ewes  that  I  could  find  with  good  fleeces 
rather  than  pay  $1  per  head  for  grade  Merino  ewes  weigh- 
ing from  75  to  90  pounds  each,  with  heavy  oily  fleeces,  and 
I  would  pay  from  $3  to  $4  per  head  for  good  grade  ewes 
carrying  the  blood  of  the  mutton  sheep.    The  latter  ewes 
should  weigh  from  100  to  125  pounds  each  and  shear  from 
6  to  8  pounds  per  head,  and  show  in  their  general  form  and 
markings  some  of  the  characteristics  of  the  mutton  type. 
Of  course,  I  would  select  them  short  in  the  leg,  with  good 
quarters,  straight  backs,  full  through  the  heart,  with  good 
strong  bone.    Such  sheep  will  breed  well  and  feed  well 
whatever  the  breed,  and  with  such  a  foundation  you  have  a 
shorter  cut,  saving  one  or  two  generations  of  cross  breed- 
ing, the  loss  of  valuable  time  and  expense.    I  believe  it 
cheaper  to  buy  up  than  to  breed  up  under  the  present  con- 
ditions and  ruling  prices,  under  which  he  who  fails  to  secure 
for  himself  a  good  foundation  flock  of  ewes  for  breeding 
mutton  sheep  in  the  future  will  be  sure  to  regret  it  within 
the  next  three  years.    The  farmer  who  is  keeping  a  flock 
for  general  utility  (I  do  not  refer  to  those  who  have  stud 
flocks  and  a  trade  for  breeding  sheep  and  who  should  con- 
tinue their  business)  will,  therefore,  in  the  long  run  be  sell- 
ing off  his  small  Merino  ewes  at  the  best  prices  he  can  get 
and  purchasing  a  foundation  flock  of  ewes  of  the  type  de- 
scribed above  at  the  prices  at  which  they  can  be  bought  at 
present,  and  this  is  just  what  some  of  our  most  successful 
farmers  are  doing  in  this  vicinity.    Whether  or  not  this 
applies  to  the  ranch  and  those  regions  where  food  Is  sparse, 
we  do  not  discuss  in  this  article.    I  am  sure  of  one  thing, 
however,  that  the  highest  type  of  mutton  sheep  will  never 
be  produced  under  sheep-ranch  conditions.    They  require 
better  food  and  better  care  than  can  possibly  be  given  them 
in  large  flocks,  but  this  still  leaves  the  ranchmen  a  splendid 
opportunity  to  largely  increase  the  value  of  the  carcass 
without  any  loss  in  the  value  of  his  annual  wool  clip.— Geo. 
E.  Breck  in  Farmers'  Review. 


General  News  Notes. 


Smallpox  is  epidemic  in  Chicago,  and  there  are  many  daily 
deaths. 

The  failure  of  Mark  Twain  as  a  New  York  book-publisher  is 
announced. 

Mobbll,  Chris  Evans'  assistant,  has  been  sent  to  the  Folsom 
State  prison  for  life. 

A  $300,000  fire  totally  destroyed  the  Sacramento  electric 
power  plant  last  Wednesday. 

All  the  coal  miners  in  the  country  are  reported  to  be  getting 
ready  for  a  strike  to  begin  to-day. 

It  is  now  expected  that  in  the  Senate  deliberations  on  the 
tariff  bill  the  duty  on  lead  will  be  increased. 

"  The  Great  American  Pie  Company  of  Chicago  "  is  about  to 
be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver.  There  need  be  little  diffi- 
culty in  finding  a  receiver  for  pie. 

The  down  stage  between  Angels  and  Milton  was  held  up  in 
the  regular  orthodox  fashion  last  Monday.  Between  $1800  and 
$2000  was  got  out  of  the  treasure-box. 

The  North  American  Navigation  Company  has  ceased  oper- 
ations and  will  no  longer  vex  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Com- 
pany.  There  is  money  enough  on  hand  to  pay  all  claims. 

Mas.  Pullman  of  Fort  Scott,  Kansas,  the  only  city  woman 
treasurer  in  the  country,  is  "  short "  $1500  in  her  accounts. 
She  is  honest,  but  claims  that  her  books  have  become  "  con- 
fused." 

The  strike  on  the  Great  Northern  Railroad,  which  is  a  fight 
between  two  rival  labor  organizations,  is  still  on,  and  the 
miners  along  the  line  of  the  road  are  being  discharged  by  hun- 
dreds because  of  inability  of  the  mining  companies  to  secure 
ore  transportation. 

After  a  thorough  investigation  the  Secret  Service  pronounces 
as  "  absurd  "  the  recent  widely  reported  statement  that  counter- 
feiters had  coined  500,000  real  silver  dollars  at  Omaha,  which 
the  authorities  could  not  tell  from  the  genuine  output  of  the 
United  States  Mints. 

The  registration  bureau  of  the  internal  revenue  department 
has  already  issued  38,000  Chinese  resident  certificates,  with 
several  thousand  yet  to  apply.  As  the  census  shows  but  35,000 
Chinese  in  this  district,  it  is  evident  that  many  thousand 
Celestials  have  been  smuggled  in. 

A  new  seigniorage  bill  has  been  introduced  in  the  House, 
providing  for  the  coining  of  the  seigniorage  and  so  amending 
the  Resumption  Act  that  three  per  cent  bonds  would  in  future 
be  issued  in  lieu  of  four  and  one-half  and  five  per  cent.  It  is 
said  to  meet  with  Secretary  Carlisle's  approval. 

The  frauds  at  the  Carnegie  Works,  wherein  defective  armor 
plates  for  the  government  cruisers  were  foisted  upon  the  na- 
tional officials,  are  to  receive  strict  investigation.  It  was  sup- 
posed the  matter  had  been  condoned  by  the  payment  by  Car- 
negie &  Co.  of  $140,000,  but  a  rigid  investigation  has  been  or- 
dered by  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Herbert. 

The  United  States  Corporation  Bureau,  of  Chicago,  makes 
the  following  exhibit  of  new  corporations  incorporated  in  the 
United  States  during  the  month  of  March,  1891 : 


Total  corporations,  1180. 

Total  capitalization,  $182,130,360,  distributed  as  follows  : 

Mercantile  and  Manufacturing  Companies,  668  $63,779,525 

Banks  and  Investment  Companies,  16    707  000 

Gold,  Silver  and  other  Mining  and  Smelling  Companies,  92   63,581,000 

Coal  and  Iron  Companies,  17   3,015,000 

Light,  Heat,  Power  and  Transportation  Companies,  57   19,305.000 

Building  and  Loan  Associations,  31   19,173,000 

Irrigation  Companies,  12    428,500 

Miscellaneous,  287   28,141,335 


JSUMMER  QROPS. 
Sorghum  Crops  for  Moist  Land  in  a  Dry  Year. 

Many  of  our  readers  who  are  thinking  of  crops  for  moist 
land  will  be  interested  to  know  of  the  results  of  a  recent 
experiment  at  the  State  University  at  Berkeley  to  deter- 
mine how  much  green  and  dry  fodder  could  be  had  per 
acre  from  different  cuttings  during  the  summer  and  fall- 
Berkeley  is  too  cool  in  summer  for  the  heaviest  yields  of 
these  growths.  If  the  soil  is  moist  enough,  in  the  hotter 
parts  of  the  State,  heavier  cuts  could  be  had,  but  the 
figures  will  be  a  fair  average  of  weights  and  conditions. 

The  piece  of  ground  selected  at  Berkeley  had  been  used 
for  cereals  for  a  number  of  years.  It  is  rather  deficient  in 
drainage,  and  could  not  be  worked  until  quite  late  in  the 
season,  and  even  then  was  not  brought  into  very  good 
tilth.  The  seed  was  sown  in  drills  three  feet  apart,  on 
May  5th.  A  good  stand  was  obtained,  but  the  plants 
grew  rather  slowly  at  first.  Ai  the  weather  became  warmer 
the  growth  was  accelerated,  and  the  collection  made  a  very 
good  showing.  No  irrigation  was  given.  Portions  of  each 
plant  were  cut  at  different  stages  of  growth,  and  the  results 
of  the  weighings  are  given  in  the  following  table: 


WEIGHTS  OF  80BGHUM — VABI STIKS  CUT  AT  DIFFEBENT  BTAGBS  OF 
GBOWTH. 


Vabiety. 

FirBt  Cutting. 
Betoie  head- 
1  n  g  out. 
August  10. 
Pounds  per 
Acre. 

Second  Cut- 
ting, "in 
the  Milk." 
Sept.  10 
Pounds  per 
Acre. 

Third  Cut-  > 

the  Dough.'  a,g 
Sept.    29  ^  =  5 
Pounds  per  :  p* 
Acre.          j  gB 

Green 

Dried. 

Green. 

Dried. 

Green. 

Dried.  ;  fS 

Chinese  lmphee  

Early  amber  

27  986 
31.320 
13,050 
31,030 
22.330 
25  620 
15,370 

8.700 
11,600 

4  541 
10,160 
10,440 

7,830 

4,930 

41.470 
41,950 
23.490 
37,700 
38  670 
49  690 
18,860 

17.690 
21,750 

9,280 
15.950 
15,080 
17,400 

7,850 

43,790 
43.600 
24.650 
45  630 
49,010 
6O,3?0 
17,400 

17.890  7)$  ft. 
21.760  8  ft. 

9.280  6  ft 
28  780  8}<  ft. 
20,010  s  n. 
23.200  8"^  ft. 

5,740  4k  It. 

Second  growths  started  quickly  after  each  of  the  cuttings 
noted  above,  and  a  very  fine  growth  was  made  without  ap- 
ilication  of  water.  In  some  cases  the  second  growths 
leaded  out,  but  the  proportion  of  leaf  to  stem  was  much 
greater  than  in  the  first  growth.  The  following  weighings 
were  made  of  second  crops: 


YIELDS  FEB  ACBK  OF  SECOND  QBOWTH8  OF  SOBGHUM. 


Variety. 

Second  Cut- 
ting, Nov. 
22,  of  Plai 
Cut  Aug.  10. 

Pounds  per 
Acre. 

Second  Cut- 
ting, Dec. 
10,  of  Plat 
cut  Sept.  10. 

Pounds  per 
Acre. 

Pounds  per 
acre  for  two 
cuttings. 

Aug.  .  Sept. 
and  t  and 
Nov.  1  Dec. 

17,800 
15  664 
9612 
22.072 
14.952 
14.240 
12.104 

3,204 
5,340 
1,424 
4,62:3 
1,958 
•2,848 
3.204 

46  785 
46,984 
•22.662 
53.102 
37.286 
39,760 
27,474 

44,674 
50,290 
24.914 
42.328 
40,62* 
52  438 
22,1  64 

The  above  are  all  weights  of  green  fodder,  immediately 
after  cutting.  The  columns  which  combine  the  two  cut- 
tings from  the  same  plants,  at  different  dates,  contain  Inter- 
esting data  and  indicate  that  one  must  study  the  growth  of 
the  varieties  carefully  to  secure  two  cuttings  of  maximum 
amount,  and  that  the  ratio  between  the  cuttings  at  fixed 
dates  is  not  constant.  For  example,  the  highest  result 
with  Chinese  lmphee  was  gained  by  cutting  In  August  and 
November,  while  with  the  Early  Amber  there  was  more 
weight  secured  by  cutting  in  September  and  December. 
The  full  significance  of  the  results  noted  in  the  last  two 
columns  of  the  last  _table  can  only  be  understood  by 
gaining  more  light  from  future  experiments. 

Feeding  experiments  carried  on  to  test  the  preference 
of  cows  for  either  of  the  varieties  named  above  showed 
that  the  Chinese  lmphee  was  eaten  fully,  while  of  all  the 
other  varieties  there  were  butts  of  the  cane  left,  from  a 
foot  to  18  inches  in  length. 

Another  plant,  grown  in  the  same  plot,  but  not  weighed 
because  of  its  slower  growth,  was  the  Pearl  millet 
(Pencillaria  spicata).  It  made  a  very  good  growth  of 
blade  and  stem  and  a  large  crop  of  heads.  The  cattle 
were  very  fond  of  it,  and  ate  it  up  clean,  the  green  seed 
heads  as  well  as  the  leaves  and  stems. 

The  plant  named  Kaffir  corn  is  a  member  of  the  sorghum 
family,  bearing  a  seed  resembling  the  white  dhoura,  or 
Egyptian  corn.  The  plant  is,  however,  of  different  habit, 
bearing  its  seed  stem  erect,  and  being  generally  of  a  more 
stocky  growth.  It  proved  of  slower  development  than  the 
other  sorghums  mentioned  in  the  table  above,  but  its 
growth  late  In  the  season,  as  shown  by  the  table  of  second 
cuttings,  was  very  creditable,  surpassing  in  this  respect 
the  "Rural  Branching  Sorghum  "  or  "  Mlllo  maize,"  as  it  is 
generatly  called  at  the  South.  A  superiority  which  is 
claimed  for  the  Kaffir  corn  at  the  South  is  that  it  sends 
but  one  stem  from  the  ground  (thus  leaving  a  stubble, 
which  is  easily  handled),  and  branches  freely  at  the  top. 

In  the-  experiments  at  Berkeley  it  stooled  out  some- 
what and  showed  a  disposition  to  branch  at  the  top.  The 
growth,  after  cutting,  was  very  good.  The  table  above 
shows  its  second  growth  heavier  than  some  of  the  tall 
sorghums.  The  grain  is  very  large  and  fine,  and  was 
borne  in  larger  amount  than  Is  usual  for  the  sorghum 
family  in  this  location.  The  variety  certainly  seems 
worthy  of  trial  beside  the  common  Egyptian  corn  in  those 
parts  of  the  State  where  the  latter  yields  well,  and  is  be- 
coming popular  as  a  grain  and  forage  plant.  We  receive 
many  notes  of  the  successful  substitution  of  Egyptian 
corn  as  a  substitute  for  barley  for  horses,  and  wheat  for 
chicken  feed. 


April  28,  1894. 
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Qof^ESf  ON  DENCE. 


The  Spy  System  Against  Hydraulio  Mining. 

To  the  Editor  : — There  is  scarcely  possible  a  hope  for 
the  restoration  of  amicable  relations  between  the  farmers 
of  the  Sacramento  valley  and  hydraulic  miners  so  long  as 
the  position  of  the  former  is  assailed  and  misrepresented. 
So  exacting  and  unrelenting  is  the  unhorsed  giant  that  he 
goes  down  into  depths  of  billingsgate  to  find  terms  to  apply 
to  his  recent  successful  antagonist.  It  makes  no  difference 
though  the  object  of  his  hatred  is  clothed  in  the  garb  of 
law— moves  within  the  lines  of  decrees  and  is  a  close  ob- 
server of  the  modes  of  civilization;  and  last,  but  by  no 
means  least,  the  sum  and  substance  of  his  offending  is  that 
he  fought  for  his  home,  and  does  yet — the  noblest  occupa- 
tion that  men  ever  engaged  in.  One  of  the  most  discour- 
aging features  of  this  controversy  is  the  subserviency  of 
certain  of  the  public  press  to  the  demands  of  the  monitor. 
This  is  often  not  because  they  know  or  care  anything 
of  the  Issues  involved,  but  seem  willing  to  heap  opprobrium 
on  the  Innocent  merely  for  amusement.  In  such  journals 
attempts  at  enlightenment  are  wasted,  and  this  is  not 
written  with  such  a  view,  but  if  we  may  reach  the  same 
audience  the  evil  effect  may  be  neutralized,  to  say  the  least. 

Thus,  in  the  Mining  and  Scientific  Press  of  April  7th  we 
find  a  short  editorial  under  the  text  of  "  The  Spy  System," 
in  which  the  Anti- Debris  Association  is  unjustly  aspersed. 
The  duty  of  the  U.  S.  Debris  Commission  under  the  Cam- 
inetti  Act  is  quoted  and  outlined,  and  excuses  are  offered 
more  or  less  plausible  why  the  Commission  cannot  enforce 
the  penal  provisions  of  the  law;  then  the  Press  proceeds  to 
say :  "  There  are  doubtless  other  reasons  why  the  Com- 
mission is  reluctant  to  undertake  the  punishment  of  male- 


factors. For  years  the  Anti-Debris  Association  has  main- 
tained a  system  of  espionage  over  hydraulic  mining  that 
has  brought  discredit  upon  them." 

Not  a  word  is  said  concerning  the  cause  that  made  the 
"  spy  system  "  a  necessity,  without  which  laws  and  decrees 
were  a  screaming  farce.  Of  course  the  system  "  brought 
discredit  upon  them  "  on  the  part  of  the  outlawed  monitor. 
Had  it  been  otherwise,  the  system  must  have  become  in- 
operative. 

Again,  says  the  Press:  "They  hired  spies  and  in- 
formers, who,  for  hope  of  reward,  patrolled  the  mining 
regions  and  endeavored  to  '  catch  in  the  act '  any  who 
were  engaged  in  Illegal  mining.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that, 
despite  the  elaborate  detective  system  of  anti  debris  advo- 
cates, the  total  number  of  arrests  during  a  long  series  of 
years  did  not  reach  fifteen;  but  it  was  kept  up  all  the 
same  at  large  expense." 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  system  was  expensive,  but 
it  was  largely  increased  by  the  guard  and  telephone  system 
brought  into  requisition  to  avoid  detection,  and  yet  suffi- 
cient were  caught  to  replenish  county  funds  more  than 
$15,000  in  fines  imposed  for  illicit  work.  And  instead  of 
less  than  15  arrests  having  been  effected  21  were  made  at 
one  gathering  and  placed  in  jail  until  their  fines  were  ad- 
justed. Add  these  to  the  15  and  we  have  36  who  defied 
the  courts  of  the  land,  to  say  nothing  of  the  scores  who 
were  deterred  thereby  from  evil  doing.  Who  will  say  the 
system  was  not  necessary  and  not  a  success  ? 

Let  it  be  understood,  however,  that  the  object  of  the 
valley  defenders,  whether  individually  or  collectively  as  an 
association,  was  not  to  impose  fines,  not  to  fill  jails,  not  to 
glut  court  calendars,  not  to  strike  a  fallen  foe,  not  to  keep 
alive  the  unpleasant  agitation,  but  solely  and  alone  to 
seek  immunity  from  further  rule,  as  granted  by  State  and 
Federal  courts.    What  else  could  be  done  and  secure  our 


rights  and  the  respect  of  the  world  has  not  appeared. 
This  may  be  sufficient  reply  to  the  following  :  "  The  Anti- 
Debris  Association  has  by  no  means  considered  that  it  was 
pursuing  its  aims  by  the  most  laudable  and  desirable 
methods." 

Then  again  :  "  The  spy  system  has  been  the  direct  source 
of  very  much  of  the  hostile  feeling  that  long  existed 
between  the  farmers  and  miners.  No  wonder  the  Debris 
Commission  is  loath  to  engage  in  a  work  inaugurated  and 
maintained  under  such  auspices,  and  which  is  certain  to 
engender  more  trouble  in  future  if  not  dropped." 

Possibly  the  Commission  is,  or  will  be,  clothed  with 
greater  deterring  power  than  were  the  injured  farmers,  but 
from  the  appearance  of  the  mining  rivers  the  influence  is 
not  apparent,  and  the  fact  that  several  resident  agents  have 
been  placed  in  the  field  by  these  Government  officers  is 
evidence  that  the  hated  system  is  not  to  be  "  dropped." 
They,  however,  will  take  notice  that,  according  to  the 
writer  who  is  quoted  above,  and  who  evidently  speaks  by 
the  card,  there  is  certain  to  be  more  trouble  in  future  if  the 
system  "  is  not  dropped." 

In  connection  with  the  above,  it  is  in  order  to  state  the 
illicit  monitor  is  responsible  for  the  spy  system.  It  has  the 
power,  given  it  by  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  more 
than  ten  years  ago,  to  abolish  the  system  at  any  hour  and 
any  time.  It  has  persistently  declined  to  do  so  and  is  still 
defiant. 

If,  as  is  often  hinted,  it  purchased  immunity,  it  stands 
doubly  convicted  of  crime,  of  which  the  latter  is  the  black- 
est. Beings  in  the  form  of  men  hold  up  stages  and  trains 
for  pelf,  why  not  monitors  ?  It  would  seem  to  have  b«en 
much  easier  and  safer  and  might  have  been  engineered  by 
interested  parties  for  effect.    Who  knows  ? 

George  Ohleyer. 

Yuba  City,  April  20,  1894. 


RllPKFYF  MnWFRqCRAVER  ALL  STEEL  HEADER. 

1^  I     ^m      I  V  I  Y  V  If  A  NEW  DEPARTURE  IN  HEADERS. 


This  is  the  GENUINE  and  ONLY  ORIGINAL  Buckeye  Mower, 

All  Claims  to  the  Contrary  are  False. 


High  -  Speed. 


SIZES 


4  ft.  3  in.  cut. 
4  ft  6  in.  cut. 
6  ft.  cut. 
6  ft.  cut 


A  Buckeye  Machine  made  In  the  Buckeye  State  of  Ohio. 

How  can  a  Buckeye  come  from  any  other  State  1—1 

Perhaps  thte  Mower  is  not  the  Cheapest.  BUT  IT  IS  THE  BEST. 

High  Speed,  Noiseless  Action,  Great  Strength,  Light  Draft  and  Durable, 

Competitors  havine  Inferior  Machines  may  make  Lower  Prices. 


A  NEW  DEPARTURE  IN  HEADERS. 

ALL  STEEL. 

Steel  Angles!  Steel  Pipes!  Steel  Tees! 

LIGHT!  STRONG!  HANDSOME! 

MORE  DURABLE  than  the  old  typo  of  machines,  yet  in 
epite  of  increased  strength,  is  LIGHTER. 
SIZES,    lO,   12  AND    14 -FOOT. 


Nearly  3000  were  used  in  the  Eastern  Harvest  Field  during  1893. 


EVERY  AXLE  GUARANTEED 

AGAINST  BREAKAGE. 


HOLLINGS WORTH  RAKES. 

Rake  in  the  Market 


Highest  Quality 

HAND  DUMP. 
No8.8Pt.  No.lO.lOFr. 

SELF-DUMP. 
No.  16  8  Feet.   N- .  20  10  Feet. 


No.  12  .12  Ft 


RUSHFOHD 

HOLLOW  STEEL  AXLE  WAGON. 

The  Bo-t  is  the  Chsapest  in  the  End. 


GBM  BUGGY  TOUP  SUPPORT. 


Adjustable  to  aDy  buggy.  Simple,  Cheap,  Duiablc  and  Indis- 
peusable  to  any  person  owning  a  bu  gy.    Sout  by  mall  on 


Buckeye  Mowers,  Buckeye  Reapers,  Buckeye  Binders. 

W£  CARRY  THE  LARGEST  AND  MOST  COMPLETE  ASSORTMENT  OF  VEHICLES  ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 

—  SEND   FOB   CATALOGUE.  .   

TinniTTPP  ArTCl  16  &  18  DRUMM  ST.,  NEAR  MARKET, 

JJ  \J\J  |\    TJ  ill   06    VjV/.y  S^N  PHANOISOO. 


ASSESSMENT  NOTICE. 

Grangers'  Business  Association, 

(A  CORPORATION) 

Principal  Place  of  Business,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


NOTICE  is  hereby  given  that  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Dlreotors  of  the  Grangers'  Business  Association,  held  on 
the  11th  day  of  April,  1894.  an  assessment  of  three  dollars 
and  teventy-flve  cents  ($3.75)  per  share  was  levied  upon 
the  capital  stock  of  the  Corporation,  payable  Immedi- 
ately to  Charles  Wood,  the  Secretary,  at  his  office  at  108 
Davis  street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain 
unpaid  on  TUESDAY,  the  15th  day  of  May,  1894,  will  be 
delinquent  and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction, 
and,  unless  payment  is  mad*  before,  will  be  sold  on 
FRIDAY,  June  15th,  1894,  at  two  o'clock  p.  m.  of  said 
day,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assessment,  together  with 
costs  of  advertising  and  expenses  of  sale. 

CHARLES  WOOD, 
Secretary  of  Grangers'  Business  Association. 

Office,  108  Davis  street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Governor  Hoffman's  Experience. 

JEFFEKSON,  WIS.,  March  28. 1894. 
The  Page  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co.,  Adrian,  Mich.: 

Gentlemen:— About  a  year  ago  1  procured  from 
you  a  roll  of  your  woven  wiro  fence,  with  tho  In- 
tention of  probing  its  merits.  Tho  fence  was  used 
for  the  enclosing  of  a  yard  containing  a  consider- 
able number  of  cattle.  It  was  thus  put  to  a  severe 
test.  It  gives  mo  great  pleasuro  to  inform  you  that 
the  fence  gave  the  greatest  possible  satisfaction.  I 
concluded  that  no  other  fence  should  over  bo  erect- 
ed on  Riverside  Farm  while  1  had  the  control  of  It. 

Intending  to  repair  an  old  barbed  wlrefenco  in  a 
manner  to  give  complete  protection  against  the  In- 
trusion of  hogs,  I  beg  to  Inclose  my  order  f  or  sever- 
al rol Is  of  the  fence  woven  for  that  special  pur- 
pose. 

I  remain,  gentlemen,  with  high  regards,  youra 
truly,  FRANCIS  A.  HOFFMAN, 

Agricultural  Editor  Germanla,  etc. 


lhe  Wonderful  Arizona  Everbearing 
Strawberry. 

Of  all  the  strawberries  raised  on  the  Pacltlo  coast  thero 
Is  none  more  prolific,  larger  or  better  flav  red  and  sweet 
than  the  Arizona  Everbearing,  and  It  colors  un  line,  is  a 
good  shipper  and  the  plants  are  vory  thrifty.  Tho  writer 
«ot  1000  plants  from  Arizona  a  year  ago,  from  which  he 
nas  now  over  200,000.  Send  for  some  and  try  them 
Prioe  $1  per  1C0  or  85  per  1000  plantB,  delivered  at  ox- 
press  office  or  freight  depot  In  Paiadena.  Also  Orange 
and  Lemon  Troes,  one  or  two-year  r.uds  on  four-year 
roi.ts.  Fine  trees  at  $15  and  $20  per  hundrod,  or  25  cts. 
each  In  lots  of  10  or  loss  than  100.  AddrcBS  O.  B. 
II  KW1TT,  Pasadena,  Cal. 


WOVEN  WIRE 

FENCE 

2No. 8 and  11  No.  14  wires 
60ln.  high.  Make  It  your- 
eelf  for  10c  per  Koil 


Horse  high,  bull  strong, 
pig  tight.  Make  it  yourself 
for  a  a  Cent*  Per  Itod. 
Catalogue  free.  Address 
KITSEIMAN  BROS, 
idgovllle.  Indiana. 


Orange  Grove  &  Peach  Orchard 

In  one  of  the  best  EARLY  Fruit  Soctlons  of  tho 
State,  togotht  r  with  a  nursery  of  Orange,  Lemon 
and  Doolducus  Trees,  for  sale  at  less  than  its 
real  value. 
Particulars  of  (ho  estate  by  add.oesing 
H.  F.  DEXTER,  Care  "Pacific  Kural  Pren." 

160  ACRES  OF  LAND 

SUITABLE  FOR 

OLIVES,  ORANGES,  PEACHES,  etc. 

Only  One  and  One-Half  Miles  from  FENRYN,  in 
famous  PLACER  County,  at  tho  prico  of  $10 
per  acre.   Ono-half  on  time  if  desired. 
Address  the  owner, 

FRED  O.  MILES,  Penryn,  Placer  Co.,  Cal. 


CI  1  nOll— H*1*'  INTEREST  IN  2080  ACRE8  FOR 
911)  UUU  stock  and  Fruit  Ranch,  with  full  manage- 


ment 


Titlo  perfect. 

Address  P.  O 


ianag«- 
Box  21,  Hay  wards,  Cal. 
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QQhE  JEfcOJvIE  QlRSbE. 


Agony. 

The  music  ceased,  the  curtain  rose, 

I  did  not  heed  the  play. 
But  gazed  upon  her  lovely  face; 

She  sat  two  seats  away. 
Her  cheeks  like  tinted  apple  bloom, 

Her  teeth  like  gleaming  pearls, 
Her  eyes  as  blue  as  summer  skies, 

A  wealth  of  golden  curls. 

And  as  I  gazed  upon  her  face 

There  came  a  look  of  pain ; 
Like  cloudy  shadow  o  er  the  land, 

It  passed,  then  came  again, 
I  saw  the  teardrops  in  her  eyts, 

The  rose  tint  fade  away. 
And  that  fair  cheek  grow  deathly  pale 

In  speechless  agony. 

She  turned  and  touched  ber  escort's  arm, 

They  slowly  went  away; 
My  heart  beat  fast  with  sympathy, 

I  did  not  heed  the  play. 
He  soon  returned  and  took  his  seat, 

I  gazed  in  great  surprise; 
He  read  the  question  I  would  ask 

Flash  from  my  eager  eyes. 

And  as  the  music  died  away, 

His  lips  this  answer  bore: 
Mv  sister's  feet  are  number  five, 

Her  shoes  are  number  four." 

— H.  W.  Stocker  in  Boston  Globe. 


A  Little  Old  Curl. 


It  (ell  from  the  folds  of  a  letter 
That  came  in  a  Maytime  old 

From  one — I  shall  never  forget  her — 
A  curl  with  a  glamor  of  gold, 

And  I  thought  of  the  bright  brow  that  wore  it- 
It  was  only  the  brow  of  a  girl; 

But  how  gracelully  once  it  fell  o'er  it, 
This  witching  and  wonderful  curl  ! 

Her  eyes,  like  the  heavens  above  her, 

Beamed  bright  as  an  April  and  blue; 
All  the  winds  of  the  May  seemed  to  love  her, 

And  touseled  her  curls  as  they  blew; 
And  once,  when,  with  tenderest  caresses, 

They  kissed  the  bright  wonders  apart, 
And  made  a  sweet  song  of  her  tresses, 

They  tossed  this  wild  curl  to  my  heart  ! 

And  now,  after  years  that  have  perished, 

It  shines  through  the  mist  and  the  gloom, 
Neglected  and  lonely,  yet  cherished, 

It  smiles  like  a  lily  in  bloom  I 
And,  though  the  dear  forehead  that  wore  it 

Lies  low  'neath  the  maples  that  moan, 
Still,  still  in  the  dark  I  adore  it 

And  kiss  it,  and  love  it  alone  I 

—  F.  L,  Stanton. 


The  Donation  Party  at  Hustler's 
Gamp. 

| HE  camp  was  somewhat  exer- 
cised over  the  newcomer, 
who,  Id  truth,  did  not  look  as 
if  he  belonged  there.  A 
number  of  men  paused  in 
their  work  and  gazed  after 
the  figure  in  rusty  black  as  it  ascended  the 
rugged  path  on  the  hillside — a  figure  slender 
and  slightly  stooped,  with  gray  showing 
plainly  in  the  fringe  of  hair  beneath  the  well- 
worn  hat. 

"  He  said  he  was  a  colored  porter,  but  he 
was  a  lyin',"  observed  Dirk  Collins,  judi- 
ciously. "  He  ain't  no  more  of  a  nigger  'n  I 
am—" 

*'  Which  ain't  sayin'  no  great  for  the  dif- 
ference," interposed  a  companion,  with  a 
glance  at  the  naturally  dark  face  now  long 
unshaven  and  browned  and  roughened  by 
years  of  exposure. 

Dirk  waited  until  the  laugh  at  his  expense 
had  subsided,  and  then  calmly  proceeded — 

"  An'  he  ain't  no  porter,  neither,  never 
was;  anybody  can  see  that  by  lookirV  at 
him.  Nigh  as  I  can  make  out  he's  some 
kind  of  a  book  peddler." 

"  One  o'  them  track  slingers,  likely;  an' 
he's  come  to  a  poor  market,"  said  a  brawny 
fellow  named  Sam. 

Little  Jim  leaned  on  his  pick  and  looked 
wistfully  after  the  retreating  form.  Jim  was 
only  a  boy  who  had  drifted  Into  the  camp, 
nobody  quite  knew  how  or  from  where,  and 
they  had  all  fallen  into  the  way  of  calling 
him  "  Little  Jim,"  though  he  undertook  a 
man's  work  with  a  courage  and  determina- 
tion which  showed  that  he  intended  to  ask 
no  favor.  "  The  pluck  of  the  young  beggar," 
as  Sam  phrased  it,  had  won  for  him  what  no 
amount  of  asking  could  have  won,  and  he 
was  allowed  to  slay.  It  was  not  the  proper 
place  for  such  a  boy,  one  would  have  said, 
but  there  was  no  proper  place  on  earth  for 
Jim,  so  far  as  his  few  years  had  enabled  him 
to  discover;  and  this  one,  rough  as  it  might 
be,  was  not  the  worst  he  had  known.  If. 
occasionally,  ill-luck  or  much  drink  ren- 
dered some  one  tyrannical  and  abusive, 
there  was  usually  somebody  else  sufficiently 
generous  or  sufficiently  quarrelsome  to  in- 
terfere in  the  boy's  behalf. 

"An'  they're  a  good  deal  like  this  yere 
mine — mighty  rough  and  unpromising  on 


top,  but  with  good,  rich  streaks,  if  ye  can 
once  git  down  to  'em,"  said  Jim.  "  I  wish 
that  book  man  could  do  It." 

It  did  not  seem  a  probable  consumma- 
tion. The  colporteur  was  gentle,  patient, 
but  persistent,  and  very  much  in  earnest.  If 
his  attempts  to  enter  into  conversation  were 
rudely  repulsed  one  day,  his  tone  the  next 
day  had  lost  nothing  of  its  kindness.  If  his 
invitation  to  a  meeting  was  refused  with 
curse  or  sneer,  it  did  not  prevent  the  proffer 
of  a  leaflet.  Those  little  white  leaflets!  It 
seemed  as  if  he  scattered  them  everywhere. 

"  Ye  can  track  that  feller  all  over  the  dig- 
gin's  by  'em,"  grumbled  Dirk,  holding  up 
one.  "It's  all  the  job  I  want  to  scratch 
along  in  this  world,  an'  I  haint  no  time  to 
'tend  to  no  other.  It's  gettin'  monot'nous, 
an'  I  wish  he'd  git  out  o'  this." 

"  He  won't  till  he's  starved  out;  but  that 
ought  to  be  'fore  long,"  declared  Sam. 
"  He's  gettin'  thinner  'n'  more  bent  over  an' 
bleached  lookin',  an'  his  old  black  coat 
shinier  every  day.  If  he  haint  sense  enough 
to  know  when  he's  struck  a  place  that  won't 
pay,  'twould  be  a  mercy  to  give  him  a  hint." 

"A  good  h'lstin',  one  what  would  skip  him 
out  lively,"  interposed  another  voice. 

The  irritable  wish  and  rough  jest  were 
bandied  about,  until  they  gradually  changed 
to  a  purpose — a  plan  born  of  the  moment's 
caprice;  the  irresponsible  mood  of  a  crowd. 

The  next  time  we  git  sight  of  him  any- 
wheres we'll  lay  down  the  law,  an'  give  him 
twelve  hours  to  skip  out  o'  this." 

Little  Jim  listened  uneasily. 

"  You  don't  have  to  wait  to  git  sight  of 
him;  I  can  tell  you  where  to  find  him,"  he 
said,  with  sudden  resolution.  "  He  lives  in 
that  little  old  cabin  up  round  the  turn,  'cross 
the  gully.'' 

"  Ho  !  come  to  stay,  has  he,  an'  got  his 
nest  all  fixed  ?  It's  likely  he'll  change  his 
mind.    We'll  go  up  there  to-night." 

Home  missionary  dwellings  are  not  usu- 
ally sumptuous  in  their  furnishings,  and  the 
little  cabin  on  the  hillside  had  no  soft  hang- 
ings to  shut  out  the  gathering  darkness. 
When  the  night  fell,  and  the  self-appointed 
committee  of  five  drew  near,  the  light  from 
ihe  small  window  shone  out  bravely,  and 
the  interior  was  clearly  revealed.  Such  a 
picture  as  that  was  !  No  lone  man  bending 
over  tracts  or  Bible,  but  a  neat  room,  plain 
almost  to  bareness,  indeed,  but  wondrously 
bright  and  homelike  to  those  eyes  which  had 
seen  nothing  like  a  home  for  so  long.  There 
was  a  strip  of  rag  carpet  on  the  freshly 
scrubbed  floor,  a  print  framed  in  twisted 
branches  on  the  wall;  a  home-made  lounge, 
with  a  pale-faced  woman  reclining  upon  it; 
while  a  little  girl,  with  grave,  housewifely 
air,  was  brushing  up  the  hearth. 

Involuntarily  the  men  drew  nearer  to  the 
window  and  gazed.  Their  next  movement 
might  have  been  a  silent  retreat,  but  the 
little  girl,  turning,  caught  sight  of  some  one, 
and  eagerly  threw  open  the  door. 
"  Papa,  is  it  you  ?  " 

"Sissy,  is  your  pa  in?"  asked  Dirk, 
lamely  enough,  as  they  found  themselves 
discovered. 

"  Not  yet,  but  we're  looking  for  him. 
Won't  you  come  in  ?"  answered  the  small 
hostess,  a  trifle  dismayed,  but  bravely  rally- 
ing her  hospitality. 

The  five  filed  solemnly  into  the  cabin. 
There  was  a  limited  supply  of  chairs,  but 
with  a  rude  bench  and  a  little  crowding  they 
were  all  seated.  The  invalid  on  the  lounge 
attempted  to  speak  to  them,  but  the  weak 
voice  failed  to  make  itself  understood  by 
any  one  but  the  watchful  young  nurse. 

"  Yes,  mamma.  She  wants  to  tell  you," 
turning  to  the  visitors,  "  that  papa'll  be 
borne  soon;  but  she  can't  talk  much  yet, 
'cause  she's  been  so  sick.  I  guess  it  was 
the  way  the  roof  leaked  made  her  take  cold; 
but  papa  patched  it,  and  I'm  keeping  house 
now  so  she'll  get  restful  and  strong.  I  can 
do  It  pretty  well." 

"  Course,  sissy ;  you  do  it  first-rate,"  de- 
clared Sam,  as  emphatically  as  if  he  had 
made  a  study  of  housekeeping. 

She  was  only  a  plain,  brown-faced  little 
maiden,  enveloped  in  a  coarse  check  apron, 
but  she  and  her  surroundings  seemed  to 
have  a  wonderful  fascination  for  these 
strange  guests.  When  she  attempted  to 
replenish  the  fire,  Dirk  proffered  his  as- 
sistance. 

"  My  hands  is  bigger'n  yours,  sissy;  see 
how  much  bigger  ! "  and  he  gazed  at  the 
small  fingers  as  if  a  child's  hand  were  a 
marvel. 

When  for  a  few  minutes  she  was  silent, 
one  of  the  men  nudged  Sam  and  asked  in 
a  whisper  if  he  couldn't  "  set  her  agoin' 

ag'in." 

It  was  easy  enough.  She  was  a  sociable 
little  body,  and  the  few  awkward  questions 
drew  ready  replies — an  artless  story  which 
unconsciously  gave  glimpses  of  many  a 
hardship  and  privation.  The  pale-faced 
mother  only  listened  and  smiled. 

But  presently  the  child  broke  off  a  sen- 


tence abruptly,  and  turned  toward  the  door 

"  There's  papa  ! " 

That  the  master  of  the  house  was  sur 
prised  when  he  beheld  his  callers  cannot  be 
doubted.  His  face  betrayed  it,  though  he 
greeted  them  pleasantly.  As  for  the  guests 
thus  suddenly  recalled  to  a  remembrance  of 
their  errand,  they  glanced  furtively  at  each 
other,  and  were  silent  for  a  moment. 

"  Parson,"  burst  forth  Dirk,  desperately, 
"  we've  come — we've  ccme  to — that  is  to 
say,  if  you'll  'pint  a  preachln'  down  to  the 
Camp  we'll  all  be  there,  an'  a  lot  more  o' 
the  fellers."  He  concluded  with  a  savage 
glance  at  his  companions,  which  challenged 
them  to  dispute  him  at  their  peril;  but  no 
one  offered  the  slightest  opposition.  They 
drew  a  long  breath  of  relief,  indeed,  as  the 
astonished  preacher  made  his  appointment 
and  then  they  quickly  took  their  departure 
Half  way  down  the  winding  path  a  figure 
dodging  behind  the  trees  was  anxiously 
watching  their  approach.  Sam  espied  and 
pounced  upon  it,  dragging  little  Jim  out  into 
the  moonlight. 

"  You  young  rascal  !  did  you  know  there 
was  a  woman — a  sick  woman  an'  a  little  gal 
up  there  ?" 

Jim,  under  the  shaking,  chattered  some 
thing  that  might  have  been  an  affirmative. 

"  Then  why  didn't  ye  say  so  ?" 

"  'Cause  I  wanted  ye  to  go  an'  see," 
ventured  Jim,  feeling  that  the  hand  on  his 
collar  was,  after  all,  not  a  very  angry  one. 

There  was  an  unusually  quiet  session 
around  the  campfire  that  evening,  and  the 
pipes  were  smoked  meditatively. 

"  When  I  was  a  yonngster,  'way  back 
East,  they  uster  have  donation  parties,  or 
somethin',  for  the  parson  —  carried  him 
slathers  of  things." 

"  That's  the  talk  !  "  said  Dirk,  with  a  sud 
den  lightening  of  his  dark  face.  "  Go  up  to 
Hard  Licks  to-morrow,  eh,  an'  scoop  the 
store  ? " 

The  proposition  was  carried  by  acclama 
tion.  Hard  Licks  was  not  a  large  town,  but 
it  had  a  high  opinion  of  its  own  Importance 
and  its  shop  windows  were  gorgeous.  These 
latter  furnished  the  chief  suggestions  con- 
cerning what  would  be  useful  to  the  poor 
missionary's  family,  and  the  buyers  were 
lavish,  so  that  it  is  safe  to  say  that  such  a 
donation  party  was  never  seen  before.  More 
critical  people  might  have  objected  that  a 
crimson  silk  dressing-gown  for  the  invalid 
and  gay  sashes  for  the  sober  little  maiden 
did  not  harmonize  with  their  surroundings; 
but  the  committee  from  Hustler's  Camp  was 
not  critical,  and  indulged  its  eye  forcolor  re 
gardless  of  expense.  Useful  articles  by  the 
quantity  went  with  the  finery,  however,  and 
the  little  cabin  on  the  hillside  was  fairly  in 
undated  with  comforts  and  luxuries. 

"Blest  if  our  parson  shan't  live  like  other 
folks'  parsons  !    said  Sam,  voicing  the  semi 
merit  of  the  camp. 

And  the  patient,  persevering  missionary  ? 
He  looked  up  with  eyes  grown  dim,  and 
whispered  to  one  beyond  the  clouds: 

"  Dear  Lord,  I  want  to  win  these  souls  for 
Thee,  and  thou  hast  opened  wide  the  door  ! ' 
—  Kate  W.  Hamilton  in  the  Independent. 

How  They  Began. 

Senator  Farwell  began  life  as  a  surveyor 
Cornelius    Vanderbilt  began   life  as  a 
farmer. 

Wanamaker's  first  salary  was  $1.25  a 
week. 

A.  T.  Stewart  made  his  start  as  a  school 
teacher. 

Jim  Keene  drove  a  milk  wagon  in  a  Cali 
fornia  town. 

Cyrus  Field  began  life  as  a  clerk  in  a 
New  England  store. 

Pulitzer  once  acted  as  stoker  on  a  Missis- 
sippi steamboat. 

"  Lucky  "  Baldwin  worked  on  his  father's 
farm  in  Indiana. 

Dave  Sinton  sold  sugar  over  an  Ohio 
counter  for  $1  a  week. 

Moses  Taylor  clerked  In  Water  street, 
New  York,  at  $2  a  week. 

George  W.  Chlids  was  an  errand  boy  for 
a  bookseller  at  $4  a  month. 

J.  C.  Flood,  the  California  millionaire, 
kept  a  saloon  in  San  Francisco. 

P.  T.  Barnum  earned  a  salary  as  bar- 
tender in  Niblo's  theater,  New  York. 

Jay  Gould  canvassed  Delaware  county, 
New  York,  selling  maps  at  $1.50  apiece. 

C.  P.  Huntington  sold  butter  and  eggs 
for  what  he  could  get  a  pound  and  dozen. 

Andrew  Carnegie  did  his  first  work  in  a 
Pittsburg  telegraph  office  at  $3  a  week. 

Whitelaw  Reid  did  work  as  a  corre- 
spondent of  a  Cincinnati  newspaper  for  $5  a 
week. 

It  has  been  shrewdly  said  that  when  men 
abuse  us  we  should  suspect  ourselves,  and 
when  they  praise  us,  them.  It  is  a  rare  in- 
stance of  virtue  to  despise  censure  which  we 
do  not  deserve,  and  still  more  rare  to  de- 
spise praise  which  we  do. — Colton. 


A  Wonderful  Army. 
As  an  example  of  what  can  be  accom- 
plished by  zeal  when  applied  to  an  object 
calculated  to  win  the  devotion  of  religious 
zealots,  the  growth  of  the  Salvation  Army  is 
remarkable.  Other  religious  sects,  for  this 
army  of  slum-workers  must  be  considered 
as  distinct  a  religious  sect  as  the  Presby- 
terians, though  not  bound  by  an  Inflexible 
and  ancient  creed,  have  also  been  founded 
in  obscurity,  struggled  under  the  burden  of 
ridicule,  opprobrium  and  persecution,  and 
yet  grown  to  good  proportions.  Persecution 
has  never  yet  stamped  out  a  religion.  The 
true  religion  cannot  thus  be  put  down,  and 
to  the  zealot  of  any  creed  or  any  race,  the 
religion  espoused  by  him  is  the  only  true 
one.  Religion  thrives  upon  persecution. 
Examples  of  steadfastness  in  the  faith,  of 
heroic  martyrdom,  of  resolute  self-sacrifice, 
appeal  strongly  to  man's  emotional  nature, 
and  the  very  means  taken  to  subdue  became 
the  vehicles  of  proselytism.  To  the  jeers 
of  the  mob,  the  interference  by  the  police 
with  street  parades,  the  sticks  and  stones, 
the  broken  heads  and  bloody  noses,  the 
jibes  of  the  public  press,  the  scornful  criti- 
cism of  the  orthodox  churches,  the  social 
ostracism  of  Christians  engaged  In  this  work 
by  their  brethren  of  the  more  refined  and 
select  churches,  amounting  in  some  in- 
stances to  the  disowning  of  their  children 
by  plons  but  bigoted  parents,  more  than  to 
the  zeal  and  wise  direction  of  its  organiza- 
tion and  work  by  its  founders,  does  the  Sal- 
vation Army  owe  its  wonderful  growth  and 
the  potent  enthusiasm  of  its  members. 

It  is  but  twenty-eight  years  since  one  man 
began  this  work  among  the  outcasts  of 
society,  and  preached  and  labored  among 
the  miserable  thousands  beyond  the  pale  of 
the  churches  and  practically  outside  the 
field  of  their  endeavor.  In  an  old  dance- 
hall  in  Mile  End,  London,  this  slum  work 
was  commenced,  and  in  but  little  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century  has  been  evolved  a 
strong,  zealous,  energetic  and  successful 
organization,  reaching  to  the  farthest  cor- 
ners of  the  earth,  having  branches  in  thirty- 
eight  countries,  with  11,000  officers,  both 
men  and  women,  to  direct  Its  operations, 
maintining  5600  mission  stations  and  print- 
ing 55,000,000  copies  of  a  paper  to  advance 
its  ends.  It  has  95  training  schools,  55 
slum  posts,  55  stations  for  erring  women 
and  555  regular  posts  in  the  United  States. 
Last  year  13,199,188  people  attended  the 
meetings,  nearly  all  of  them  being  persons 
beyond  the  influence,  and,  it  might  almost 
be  said,  beyond  the  thoughts  of  the  regular 
churches.  By  the  very  magnitude  of  its 
accomplishments,  the  Salvation  Army  has 
compelled  tolerance  and  is  rapidly  com- 
pelling respect.  Thinking,  earnest  men  in 
the  pulpit,  from  the  very  beginning,  strug- 
gled against  the  almost  unanimous  senti- 
ment of  hostility  to  this  noisy  band  of  slum- 
workers  that  pervaded  the  churches,  and 
sought  to  lead  their  congregation  into  some 
effort  to  reach  the  classes  of  people  to  whom 
the  Salvationists  devote  themselves.  They 
went  slumming,  and  related  as  a  horrible 
revelation  to  their  congregations  the  sin, 
misery,  want  and  neglect  they  found  in  the 
tenement  districts.  They  pointed  out  to 
their  hearers  how  impossible  It  was  to  get 
these  neglected  and  degraded  masses  to 
attend  the  softly-cushioned  churches,  where 
they  knew  they  were  not  wanted.  Here  and 
there  a  little  extra  zeal  In  mission  work  was 
the  result,  but  the  accomplishment  was 
practically  nothing.  The  utter  divorce  be- 
tween the  orthodox  churches  and  the  de- 
graded inhabitants  of  the  slums  was  only 
the  more  emphasized.  Increased  toleration 
and  respect  for  the  Salvation  Army  and  its 
work  is  about  all  that  has  been  accom- 
plished in  the  churches  by  the  efforts  of 
earnest  pulpiteers  to  extend  the  field  of 
church  labor  to  the  slums. 

Why  the  churches  fail  and  the  Salvation- 
ists succeed  in  their  slum  work  is  very  ap- 
parent to  the  student  of  human  nature.  The 
former  work  from  above  and  outside,  while 
the  latter  get  upon  the  same  level  and  work 
from  the  Inside.  The  church  mission 
stands  in  the  slums  like  a  foreign  substance 
in  the  human  body.  It  cannot  be  harmon- 
ized and  absorbed,  and  may  create  irritation. 
It  comes  at  intervals  as  an  outside  influence, 
while  the  Salvationist  worker  lives  with  the 
object  of  his  quest  and  becomes  identified 
with  him.  One  of  the  strongest  causes  for 
the  successful  work  of  this  organization  is 
the  fact  that  the  majority  of  Its  workers 
have  come  from  the  slums  themselves. 
They  know  slum  life  in  all  its  phases  and 
know  how  to  reach  the  sensibilities  of  their 
old  companions.  They  stand  on  the  same 
intellectual  and  social  level  with  those 
among  whom  they  work,  and  do  not  repel 
them  by  unconscious  assertion  of  superiority. 
This  distinction  between  the  church  mission 
and  the  Salvation  Army  post  is  founded 
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upon  unchangeable  human  nature,  and  can- 
not be  effaced.  The  former  has  the  only 
means  by  which  practical  work  may  be 
done  among  that  class  of  people.  This  does 
not  mean  the  drums  and  mockery  of  mili- 
tary show,  though  that  plays  no  inconsider- 
able part,  but  refers  to  the  spirit,  zeal  and 
individual  methods  of  the  army  and  its  per- 
sonal identification  with  the  very  life  of  the 
section  in  which  it  labors.  The  church  can- 
not adopt  Salvation  Army  methods,  for  the 
limitations  of  human  methods  forbid.  All  it 
can  do  is  to  recognize  the  work  of  that  or- 
ganization, as  it  is  learning  to  do,  remove 
the  proscription  of  its  members,  and  give 
them  encouragement  and  assistance  instead 
of  the  cold  shoulder.  In  other  words  it 
should  recognize  its  own  failure  to  reach  the 
degraded  masses,  accept  is  position  as  an 
organization  for  the  spiritual  consolation  and 
regeneration  of  those  who  can  afford  to  pay 
for  being  consoled  or  regenerated,  and  turn 
over  the  work  of  consoling  and  regenerating 
those  who  must  literally  obtain  their  salva- 
tion "  without  money  and  without  price"  to 
the  organization  prepared  to  bestow  it  on 
those  terms. 

Hints  to  Housekeepers. 
Use  old  matting  under  carpets. 
Begin  your  morning  meal  with  fruit. 
Don't  go  to    work    Immediately  after 

eating. 

Rise  in  the  morning  soon  after  you  are 
awake. 

Be  moderate  in  the  use  of  liquids  at  all 
seasons. 

For  grease  spots  equal  parts  of  ether  and 
chloroform. 

If  possible,  go  to  bed  at  the  same  hour 
every  night. 

Try  thin  slices  of  pork  on  the  breast  of  a 
turkey  or  chicken  when  roasting. 

To  clean  a  sewing  machine  of  oil  and  dirt, 
go  over  it  with  a  rag  wet  with  coal  oil. 

Gum  arabic  and  gum  tragacanth  in  equal 
parts,  dissolved  in  hot  water,  make  the  best 
and  most  convenient  mucilage  to  keep  in 
the  house. 

When  there  is  not  time  to  ice  a  cake,  re- 
member that  its  appearance  may  be  greatly 
improved  by  dredging  the  top  with  a  little 
powdered  sugar. 

When  lamps  are  not  in  use  for  a  week  or 
more,  the  oil  should  be  poured  out,  or  the 
stale  oil  will  cause  an  unpleasant  smell 
when  next  it  is  lighted. 

For  a  very  bad  burn  melt  beeswax,  and 
into  this  pour  sweet  oil  until  it  makes  a  salve 
which  can  be  readily  spread  with  a  soft 
brush.  Keep  every  part  covered  with  the 
salve. 

Powdered  starch  will  take  stains  out  of 
linen  if  applied  Immediately.  Tea  stains 
may  be  removed  from  a  table  cloth  by  im- 
mersing it  in  a  strong  solution  of  sugar  for  a 
few  minutes,  and  then  rinsing  it  in  soft 
water. 

Bits  of  toilet  soap  which  are  very  small 
maybe  utilized.  Make  a  bag  of  Turkish 
towelling  about  nine  inches  square  and  put 
in  it  all  the  small  pieces  of  soap.  When 
three-quarters  filled,  sew  up  the  end  and  use 
the  same  as  if  it  were  a  cake  of  soap. 

It  has  been  aptly  said  that  there  is  not 
the  remotest  corner  of  the  inlet  of  the  minute 
blood  vessels  of  the  human  body  that  does 
not  feel  some  wavelet  from  the  convulsions 
occasioned  by  good,  hearty  laughter.  The 
life  principle  of  the  central  man  Is  shaken  to 
its  innermost  depth,  sending  new  tides  of 
life  and  strength  to  the  surface,  thus  ma- 
terially tending  to  insure  good  health  to  the 
persons  who  indulge  therein. 

A  cheap  and  pretty  rug  is  made  of  pieces 
of  carpet,  such  as  may  be  purchased  at 
slight  cost  at  almost  any  carpet  factory. 
In  the  center  of  a  piece  of  canvas  one  and 
one  half  yards  long  and  three-fourths  of  a 
yard  wide  place  a  ten  inch  square  of  the 
carpet,  sewing  it  on  firmly.  In  the  corners 
of  the  square  put  small  half-squares,  having 
the  opposite  corners  match.  The  rest  may 
be  filled  with  half-squares  of  any  desirable 
size.    Bind  the  edges  with  olive-green  braid. 

There  is  a  point  of  etiquette  which  is 
woefully  and  very  often  abused.  That  is 
the  asking  of  pointed  questions.  No  one 
has  any  right  to  demand  information  of 
another  whose  interests  are  not  very  closely 
intertwined  with  the  inquisitor  and  con- 
nected with  the  inquisition.  But  it  is  a 
thing  which  many  good  and  kindly  people 
are  most  careless  about,  simply  from  want 
of  thought  far  more  than  the  apparent 
curiosity.  A  proper  interest  is  one  thing; 
leading  questions  are  quite  another  thing. 

Time  is  infinitely  long,  and  each  day  is  a 
vessel  Into  which  a  great  deal  may  be  poured, 
if  we  actually  fill  it  up. — Goethe. 


Aids  to  Longevity. 
The  philosopher  may  balance  the  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages  of  long  life,  and 
may  decide  in  favor  of  a  short  time  of  human 
existence.  But  it  is  clearly  a  prime  part  of 
the  business  of  the  physician  to  make  life 
as  long  as  possible,  and  as  comfortable. 
There  are  two  sorts  of  pressure  which  tend 
to  shorten  life — blood  pressure  within  and 
atmospheric  pressure  without.  This  latter 
is  a  specially  important  factor  in  a  humid 
climate  like  our  own.  In  advancing  age  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  and  lymph  tends  to 
become  slow,  and  the  enfeebled  heart  finds 
its  embarrassments  Increased  by  this  con- 
dition. Especially  do  the  more  vascular 
organs,  such  as  the  lungs,  the  liver  and  the 
kidneys,  put  skids  on  the  wheels  of  the 
blood  circulation.  Plainly,  then,  an  im- 
portant condition  of  cardiac  easement,  and 
therefore  of  life  prolongation,  is  the  main- 
tenance of  an  uncongested  state  of  lung, 
liver  and  kidney.  Thus  are  internal  pres- 
sures relieved,  and  thus  is  cardiac  energy 
conserved.  Of  almost  equal  importance,  at 
any  rate  in  Great  Britain,  is  the  question  of 
atmospheric  pressure  and  moisture  to  aged 
persons.  Situations  which  are  at  once  low- 
lying  and  damp  give,  of  course,  a  maximum 
of  atmospheric  pressure.  Such  pressure 
weighs  down  at  a  single  stroke  body,  mind 
and  life.  The  difference  to  aged  persons 
between  living  at  the  sea  level  and  living  500 
feet  above  it,  between  living  in  a  moist  at- 
mosphere and  living  in  a  dry  one,  is  some- 
times quite  incalculable.  Not  seldom  life 
may  be  lengthened  by  five  or  even  ten  years 
by  living  in  an  atmosphere  which  is  both 
light  and  dry.  These  physiological  consid- 
erations are  commended  to  the  aged  and  to 
the  physician  of  the  aged.  While  physio- 
logical explorers  are  busy  in  the  laboratory, 
clinicians  must  not  imagine  that  new  discov- 
eries can  be  applied  in  practice  without  con- 
stant and  intelligent  effort  on  their  part. 
Knowledge,  like  freedom,  "  filters  slowly 
down,"  but  there  is  no  objection  to  a  little 
artificial  acceleration  of  the  pace. — Hospital 


How  Old  Is  the  Human  Race? 
The  fullest  answer  that  science  can  yet 
give  to  the  three  most  interesting  questions, 
perhaps,  ever  asked  in  the  world  is  explained 
in  an  interesting  article  in  the  December 
Forum,  by  Daniel  G.  Brinton,  the  ethnolo 
gist.  These  questions  are:  "  When  did  the 
first  man  appear  ? "  "  By  what  process  did 
he  appear  ? "  and  "Where  did  he  appear?" 
Summing  up  all  that  geologists  and  anthro- 
pologists know,  he  appeared  certainly  50,- 
000  years  ago,  and  it  may  be  as  miny  as 
200,000  years  ago.  The  evidences  of  his 
existence  which  date  back  50,000  years  are 
unmistakable.  By  what  process  he  came 
into  being,  science  has  no  definite  answer 
If  it  refuse  to  accept  the  doctrine  of  spe 
cific  creation,  it  must  refuse  also,  for  lack  of 
complete  evidence,  to  accept  the  doctrine  of 
gradual  evolution — the  old  Darwinian  doc- 
trine. Dr.  Brinton  thinks  the  theory  of 
"  evolution  by  a  leap "  is  as  good  as  any 
other  theory.  According  to  this,  man  sprung 
from  some  high  order  of  mammal,  the  great 
tree-ape,  perhaps,  by  a  freak,  just  as  men  of 
genius  are  freaks,  and  as  all  the  vegetable 
and  animal  kingdom  show  freaks.  As  to 
where  man  first  appeared,  it  is  beyond  doubt 
that  his  earliest  home  was  in  Southern  Eu- 
rope, or  Asia,  or  North  Africa.  No  earlier 
traces  of  him  have  been  found  than  those 
found  In  the  area  that  is  now  England, 
France  and  Spain. 

Boiling  Water  Not  Always  Hot. 

"  Cold  boiling  water,  indeed  1  Boiling 
water  is  the  hottest  kind  of  thing.  Don't  I 
know  ?  Haven't  I  scalded  my  fingers  more 
than  once  with  water  from  the  teakettle  ?  " 

James  is  right,  and  yet  he  is  wrong,  re 
marks  the  New  Orleans  Times-Democrat. 
Boiling  water  is  not  always  very  hot  water, 
in  spite  of  his  painful  experience.    This  is 
the  way  it  happens:  ,.„•,. 

When  the  water  boils,  ordinarily  it  is  be- 
cause great  heat  has  separated  the  tiny 
particles  of  the  water,  forcing  upward  and 
outward  in  lively  bubbles  the  air  which  is 
contained  in  them.  This  is  done  In  spite  of 
the  downward  pressure  of  the  atmosphere. 
After  the  water  has  become  hot  enough  to 
boil,  it  can  get  no  hotter,  because  the  air 
escapes  as  fast  as  it  is  sufficiently  heated  to 

d0Th°ere  are  places  on  the  earth  where  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere  upon  the  water 
is  so  slight  that  it  requires  but  little  heat  to 
push  apart  the  particles  and  set  free  the  air 
bubbles  which  are  confined  in  the  water,  so 
it  begins  to  boil  before  it  becomes  very  hot. 
It  ought  hardly  to  be  called  cold  water,  per- 
haps, but  it  is  certainly  far  from  being  as 


hot  as  ordinary  boiling  water.  This  state 
of  things  is  found  on  all  high  mountain  tops, 
as  the  atmosphere  grows  weaker  and  its 
pressure  less  as  one  ascends. 

A  gentleman  traveling  at  a  great  eleva- 
tion in  the  Andes  mountains  put  some  pota- 
toes in  a  pot  of  water  over  a  hot  fire.  The 
water  began  to  boll  almost  immediately,  but 
the  potatoes  did  not  cook.  All  the  after- 
noon and  all  night  the  water  bubbled  and 
boiled,  but  still  the  potatoes  were  not 
cooked.  The  boiling  water  was  not  hot 
enough.   

Fashion  Notes. 

Coarse,  pliable  straws  are  a  special  feature 
of  millinery. 

A  new  idea  for  the  coming  summer  is  to 
have  skirts  and  sunshades  to  match. 

Crepon  appears  in  a  new  guise,  which  re- 
sembles the  rugged  stem  of  old  tree  bark. 

The  use  of  French  cashmere  is  revived 
again.  It  drapes  beautifully,  and  combines 
prettily  with  changeable  taffeta  silks. 

Plaids  are  coming  in  again.  Fine  little 
checks,  with  green,  yellow  and  black  com- 
bined, are  the  favorite  mixture  in  taffeta 
silk. 

Skirts  are  slightly  stiffened  in  the  neck  by 
an  interlining  of  stiff  muslin  or  grass  cloth 
which  comes  for  this  purpose.  It  is  more 
pliable  than  hair  cloth  and  not  so  heavy. 

A  pretty  idea  for  skirt  trimming  is  black 
and  white  ribbon  sewed  together,  gathered 
on  one  edge  like  a  ruffle  and  finished  at 
each  side  of  the  front  breadth  with  a  rosette. 

A  new  material  called  "  bure  "  is  being 
used  in  Paris.  It  is  closely  woven,  like  can- 
vas or  nun's  veiling,  with  heavy  threads, 
and  has  a  fancy  surface  which  gives  it  the 
appearance  of  being  heavy. 

The  rage  for  chiffon  must  be  at  its  height, 
for  it  can  hardly  be  employed  in  more  ways 
than  at  the  present  time.  It  trims  wool  and 
silk  dresses  alike,  frilled  on  in  narrow  ruffles 
to  take  the  place  of  lace,  and  entire  dresses 
are  made  of  this  gauzy  stuff. 

A  pretty  evening  waist  to  be  worn  with  a 
black  satin  or  moire  skirt  can  be  made  of 
black  gauze  jetted  in  rays,  and  under  this  is 
creamy  white  gauze  which  escapes  from  it  to 
form  a  finish  at  the  neck,  and  to  make  full 
sleeves  which  are  spangled  with  gold 
Around  the  waist  is  a  twist  of  deep  rose 
colored  velvet. 

The  short  blouse  which  used  to  disappear 
under  the  skirt  at  the  belt  has  had  its  day, 
and  all  the  new  ones  have  a  slightly  full 
basque  below  the  waist.  A  pretty  black 
dotted  nainsook  blouse  has  a  gathered  yoke, 
barred  across  with  narrow  black  insertion,  a 
moire  ribbon  belt  with  an  antique  silver 
buckle  and  a  black  moire  bow  at  the  neck 
with  frilled  lace  ends.  Norfolk  plaited 
blouses  are  also  worn,  and  if  made  of  a  color 
they  have  black  surah  cuffs  and  necktie. 

Already  the  ginghams  with  chine  stripes 
and  most  wonderful  coloring,  as  soft  and  ex- 
quisite as  silken  fabrics  may  show,  the  chal- 
lies  with  their  pretty  flowerets  in  Dresden 
colors  and  with  silk  ban  and  stripes,  the 
dainty  corded  dimities,  the  pretty  China 
silks  with  odd,  old-fashioned  patterns,  the 
sprigged  lawns  and  fine  muslins  are  on  the 
counters  of  the  shops,  and  with  them  all 
sorts  of  beautiful  silks  and  wools  in  short 
lengths  at  reduced  prices  appear  in  a  very 
embarassment  of  riches,  and  at  prices  so  low 
it  seems  downright  extravagance  not  to  buy 
them.  , 

Origin  of  the  Dollar  Mark— Five 
Theories. 

Below  I  give  five  theories  of  the  origin  of 
the  dollar  mark  ($),  they  being  selected 
from  about  twenty  seemingly  plausible  solu- 
tions: 

1.  That  it  is  a  combination  of  "  U.  S.," 
the  initials  of  the  United  States. 

2.  That  it  is  a  modification  of  the  figure 
8,  the  dollar  being  formerly  called  a  "  piece 
of  eight." 

3.  That  it  is  derived  from  a  representa- 
tion of  the  pillars  of  Hercules,  consisting  of 


two  needle-like  towers  or  pillars  connected 
with  a  scroll.  The  old  Spanish  coins 
marked  with  the  pillar  device  were  fre- 
quently referred  to  as  "  pillar  dollars." 

4.  That  it  is  a  combination  of  "  H.  S.," 
the  ancient  Roman  mark  of  unit  money. 

5.  That  it  is  a  combination  of  P  and  S, 
from  peso  duro,  signifying  "  hard  dollar." 
In  Spanish  accounts  peso  is  constructed  by 
writing  the  S  over  the  P,  and  placing  it  after 
the  sum. 

According  to  one  writer  the  symbol  of  the 
dollar  Is  a  monogram  of  the  letters  "  V," 
"  S  "  and  "  J,"  the  dollar  being  originally  a 
"  thaler,"  coined  in  the  valley  of  Sankt  Joa- 
chim, Bohemia,  and  known  as  a  "  Joachims 
thaler,"  and  the  monogram  the  initials  of 
the  words,  "  Valley  Sankt  Joachim."  A 
writer  In  giving  his  opinion  of  "  Reason  No. 
3,"  as  given  above,  says: 

"  The  American  symbol  for  dollar  is  taken 
from  the  Spanish  dollar,  and  the  origin  of 
the  sign,  of  course,  must  be  looked  for  in  as- 
sociations of  Spanish  coins.  On  the  reverse 
of  the  Spanish  dollar  Is  a  representation  of 
the  pillars  of  Hercules,  and  around  each  pil- 
lar is  a  scroll  with  the  inscription  '  plus 
ultra.'  This  device  In  course  of  time  has  de- 
generated into  the  sign  which  at  present 
stands  for  American  as  well  as  Spanish  dol- 
lars, '$.'  The  scroll  around  the  pillars  rep- 
resents the  two  serpents  sent  by  Juno  to  de- 
stroy Hercules  in  his  cradle  in  mythologic 
lore." — St.  Louis  Republic. 


Where  Did  the  Tails  Go? 
The  apostles  of  evolution  have  never 
satisfactorily  accounted  for  the  disappear- 
ance of  tails  among  mankind.  It  is  inter- 
esting, therefore,  to  read  that  Prof.  Drum- 
mood  thinks  the  end  of  the  vertebral  column, 
consisting  of  three,  four  and  occasionally 
five  vertebrae,  called  the  coccyx,  forms  the 
real  rudimentary  tail.  In  the  adult  this  is 
always  concealed  beneath  the  skin,  but  in 
the  embryo,  both  in  man  and  apes,  in  an 
early  stage  it  is  much  longer  than  the  limbs. 
What  seems  decisive  as  to  its  true  nature, 
however,  is  that  even  in  the  embryo  of  man 
the  muscles  for  wagging  the  tail  still  exist. 
In  the  grown  up  human  being  those  muscles 
are  represented  by  bands  of  fibrous  tissue, 
but  cases  are  known  where  the  actual 
muscles  persist  through  life.  That  a  dis- 
tinct external  tall  should  not  be  still  found 
in  man  may  seem  to  refute  the  arguments 
of  the  evolutionists,  but  It  would  have  been 
contrary  to  the  theory  of  descent  had  he 
possessed  a  longer  tail,  for  all  the  anthto- 
polds  most  allied  to  man  have  long  since 
parted  with  theirs,  so  the  absence  of  tails  is 
more  favorable  to  the  Idea  of  evolution  than 
their  presence  would  have  been. 


Winding  and  Setting  Tower  Clocks 

The  winding  and  setting  of  a  good-sized 
tower  clock  of  the  time-honored  pattern  is 
by  no  means  a  small  job,  inasmuch  as  the 
raising  of  a  ton  or  so  of  dead  weight  to  the 
top  of  a  high  tower  once  a  week  is  neces- 
sarily a  work  of  time  as  well  as  labor.  All 
this  drudgery,  it  appears,  is  henceforth  to  be 
performed  by  the  ubiquitous  electric  motor. 
A  new  clock  recently  placed  in  a  building  of 
the  Waterbury  Clock  Co.,  Waterbury,  Conn., 
Is  not  more  than  one-fourth  the  weight  of 
a  tower  clock  of  the  ordinary  type,  having 
dials  of  equal  diameter,  and  the  whole  ma- 
chinery is  operated  by  electric  motors  sun- 
plied  with  current  from  a  sal-ammoniac  bat- 
tery of  ten  cells,  which  will  run  for  a  year  or 
two  without  renewal.  The  great  saving  in 
actual  power  required  to  propel  the  clock 
largely  results  from  the  fact  that  the  electric 
force  is  applied  directly  to  the  point  where 
needed,  without  the  intervention  of  the  com- 
plex mechanism  essential  in  weight  clocks 
of  the  ordinary  type. 

Learning  hath  gained  most  by  those  books 
by  which  the  printers  have  lost. — Thomas 
Fuller.  

Pin  thy  faith  to  no  man's  sleeve;  hast  thou 
not  two  eyes  of  thy  own.— Carlyle. 


Highest  of  all  in  Leavening  Power. — Latest  U.  S.  Gov't  Report 

Baking 
Powder 

ABSOLUTELY  PURE 
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Random  Thoughts. 


By  A.  P.  Roachx,  W.  M.  8.  G.  of  California. 

With  loving  hearts  and  willing  hands, 

We  are  cheered  while  journeying  through  the  lands. 

Haywards,  Pescadero,  Watsonville  and 
San  Jose  this  week  !  Success,  good  meet- 
ings and  fraternity  and  mutual  benefit  to 
all! 

With  beauty  smiling  all  around, 
The  farmer  works  his  famished  ground, 
And  skyward  casts  his  anxious  eye 
In  hope  the  aqueous  clouds  to  spy. 

The  meeting  at  Haywards  was  another  of 
those  pleasing  features  of  grange  work  which 
confer  tuch  lasting  benefits.  Bro.  and  Sister 
Holllster  are  a  host  in  the  cause,  while  the 
worthy  master,  Sister  Dennis,  and  others 
added  a  strong  force  to  their  well-drilled 
grange  army.  A  late  good-night  gave  us 
only  time  to  catch  our  train  for  the  next  ap- 
pointment, which  we  reached  in  due  time  by 
rail  and  stage,  and  found  ourselves  In  the 
hands  of  the  generous  and  thoughtful  Pes- 
cadero patrons,  with  whom  we  enjoyed  a 
pleasant  morning  session  and  an  open  meet- 
ing in  their  cozy  church,  which  was  filled  by 
an  appreciative  audience.  This  has  been 
one  of  our  best  meetings.  Bro.  Steele  sent 
us  on  our  way  rejoicing  toward  Santa  Cruz; 
and,  after  a  short  rest  and  a  tempting  lunch 
at  the  Steele  mansion,  we  were  fairly  on  our 
40-mile  drive  to  make  train  connection  for 
Watsonville.  Here  we  were  met  by  the 
wide-awake  master,  who,  with  a  swift  pair  of 
trotters,  showed  the  visitors  the  sugar  fac- 
tory and  farms.  Next  day  found  us  in  cus- 
tody of  Bro.  Jones  and  the  master  of  San 
Jose  Grange  and  its  worthy  member.  After 
much  sight-seeing,  we  were  officially  intro- 
duced by  Master  McGllncy  to  his  splendid 
grange  and  were  given  the  satisfaction  of 
distressing  them  until  nearly  night.  We 
were  then  forgiven  and  cared  for  as  only 
patrons  can  do  It.  It  is  needless  to  add  that 
in  all  these  meetings  there  have  been  closed 
meetings  followed  by  regular  flush  times, 
harvest  feasts  with  programmes  and  open 
meetings.  And  in  all  these  friendly  talks 
and  public  addresses,  the  Worthy  National 
Lecturer  has  struck  hard  and  telling  blows 
for  the  cause  which  he  so  faithfully  and  ably 
represents.  We  have  been  cheered  along 
the  way  by  the  presence  of  Bro.  Logan,  Bro. 
Ostrom,  Bro.  Walton,  Bro.  and  Sister  Dewey 
and  Sister  Roache.  More  anon,  as  flying 
trains  and  close  engagements  and  constant 
questions  and  answers  seriously  Interfere 
with  Rural  notes. 


The  Secretary's  Column. 

Owing  to  a  rush  of  office  duties  since  the 
Grange  Congress  the  Secretary's  Column 
was  unavoidably  omitted  in  last  week's  issue. 
I  hope,  however,  to  furnish  news  from  time 
to  time  as  may  be  gleaned  through  this 
office. 

The  programme  for  the  congress  as  form- 
ulated by  the  executive  committee  was  car- 
ried out  with  but  one  or  two  exceptions.  All 
those  present  voted  the  congress  a  grand 
congress. 

Much  credit  is  due  Bro.  E.  Greer,  super- 
intendent of  the  Northern  and  Central  Cali- 
fornia Building,  for  his  kind  attention  in 
entertaining  the  members  of  the  order,  and 
for  kindly  donating  his  office  for  the  head- 
quarters of  the  State  Grange  and  visiting 
Patrons  while  In  attendance  at  the  congress; 
also  Prof.  Emory  E.  Smith,  of  the  Horti- 
cultural Building,  for  courtesies  extended, 
and  for  supplying  the  headquarters  with 
stationery  for  the  use  of  Patrons  while  visit- 
ing Sunset  City. 

Everyone  at  the  congress  seemed  to  enjoy 
themselves,  and  no  doubt  the  two  days 
spent  in  viewing  the  sights  and  scenes  will 
be  long  remembered  by  those  present. 

At  the  regular  meeting  of  the  executive 
committee,  held  April  3, 1894,  the  following 
preamble  and  resolutions  were  unanimously 
adopted: 

Whereas,  It  is  reported  that  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  omitted  to  recommend  an  appropriation 
for  the  continuance  of  the  Agricultural  Experiment 
Stations  in  California,  and, 

Whereas,  If  the  annual  and  necessary  appro- 
priations are  withheld,  an  incalculable  amount  of  in- 
jury would  be  done,  not  only  in  the  loss  of  property 
at  the  several  stations  in  the  State,  but  in  stopping 
experiments  now  in  progress  which  are  and  have 
been  of  great  benefit  to  all  branches  of  agricultural 
industry  in  California;  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  our  members  in  Congress  be,  and 
•hey  are,  hereby,  respectfully  requested  to  use  all 
honorable  means  to  have  the  usual  appropriations 
by  Congress  continued. 

Resolved,  That  the  executive  committee  of  the 


State  Grange  of  California  direct  the  secretary 
thereof  to  forward  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  to  our 
members  in  Congress. 

And  in  compliance  with  the  above  instruc- 
tions each  member  in  Congress  has  been 
duly  supplied  with  a  copy,  under  seal. 

Bro.  Messer  entertained  the  Grange  Con- 
gress on  three  different  occasions,  speaking 
from  twenty-five  minutes  to  one  hour.  His 
remarks  were  well  timed,  explaining  what 
the  grange  had  done  and  what  it  is  now  do 
ing  in  the  United  States,  and  especially  what 
it  Is  accomplishing  in  the  New  England 
States.  His  remarks  were  well  received  and 
greatly  appreciated  by  all.  Bro.  Messer  will 
remain  in  the  State  until  the  7th  of  May, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  every  member  of 
the  order  will  not  miss  the  opportunity  to 
hear  him. 

Sonoma  County  Pomona  Grange  met  in 
regular  session  Wednesday,  April  18,  1894. 
All  the  granges  in  the  county  were  repre- 
sented. A  harvest  feast  was  prepared  by 
the  sisters  and  greatly  enjoyed  by  all.  Much 
business  was  transacted.  Several  important 
resolutions  were  presented.  Next  meeting, 
third  Wednesday  in  July. 

A  request  for  blanks,  instructions,  etc.,  for 
organizing  a  grange,  has  been  received,  and 
the  same  have  been  forwarded  from  this 
office,  and  I  expect  to  report  a  new  grange 
before  many  weeks.  Who  will  be  the  first 
to  organize  a  new  grange  in  '94  ?  Blank  ap- 
plications and  instructions  how  to  organize 
and  reorganize  a  grange,  aims  and  objects, 
declaration  of  purposes,  etc.,  will  be  fur- 
nished free  from  this  office  on  application. 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee, held  April  12,  1894,  the  special  com- 
mittee appointed  at  the  last  session  of 
California  State  Grange  to  consider  Mr.  D. 
Lubin's  "  Novel  Plan  on  Transportation " 
submitted  the  following  report: 

San  Francisco,  April  12,  1894. 

To  the  Executive  Committee  of  California  State 
Grange: 

Gentlemen: — Your  committee,  appointed  at  the 
last  session  of  the  State  Grange  at  Petaluraa  to  con- 
sider and  report  on  the  accompanying  plan  of  pro- 
tection to  staple  agricultural  products  as  advocated 
by  Mr.  D.  Lubin,  hereby  begs  leave  to  report  as 
follows: 

1st.  We  believe  that  the  adoption  of  the  plan 
would,  in  our  judgment,  be  beneficial,  not  alone  to 
the  great  agricultural  interests  of  our  country,  but 
would  prove  of  equal  advantage  to  labor  and  com- 
merce. 

2d.  We  heartily  endorse  the  proposition,  and 
recommend  its  adoption  and  earnest  advocacy  by 
the  State  Grange  of  California,  or  by  the  executive 
committee  of  the  State  Grange. 

Signed,  this  12th  day  of  April,  1894,  at  California 
Building,  Midwinter  Fair. 

E.  Greer,  Chairman. 
M.  T.  Noyes. 
D.  A.  Ostrom. 
S.  T.  Coulter. 
George  Ohleyer,  Sr. 

On  motion,  the  report  of  the  committee 
was  adopted  and  committee  discharged,  and 
the  whole  matter  placed  before  the  subordi- 
nate granges  for  consideration,  and  approval 
.or  rejection,  at  or  before  the  next  meeting 
of  California  State  Grange. 

A  circular  letter  will  be  immediately  sent 
to  the  secretary  of  each  subordinate  grange, 
under  seal,  accompanied  by  the  plan  (Classi- 
fication 3  of  a  Novel  Proposition,  etc.),  for 
the  approval  or  rejection  as  the  case 
may  be. 

In  a  recent  letter  from  Mr.  Lubin  he 
states  that  he  is  willing  to  reply  to  any  and 
all  objections  to  the  full  capacity  of  his 
ability;  and  he  respectfully  requests  as  a 
matter  of  justice,  before  any  adverse  con- 
clusions are  determined  on  by  anyone,  that 
he  be  given  an  opportunity  to  debate  the 
matter  by  mail  or  In  person.  Invitations  to 
appear  in  person  should  be  sent  a  sufficient 
time  ahead  to  enable  him  to  arrange  his 
affairs  for  acceptance.  He  accepts  no  ex- 
penses whatever,  and  requests  that  none  be 
incurred  for  hall  rent  or  notices;  and  for 
this  proposition  open  meetings  are  generally 
best. 

On  invitation  of  the  master  of  Merced 
Grange,  Mr.  Lubin  will  address  an  open 
meeting  at  Merced  on  May  5th. 

This  office  acknowledges  receipt  of  annual 
proceedings  of  Vermont,  Colorado  and  New 
York  State  Granges;  also  the  official  di- 
rectory of  Vermont  State  Grange,  giving  a 
complete  list  of  the  officers  of  State  Grange, 
Pomona  and  subordinate  granges,  and  State 
and  county  deputies — a  neat  and  valuable 
pamphlet  for  reference,  showing  where  the 
permanent  officers  of  the  grange  may  be 
found  in  the  Green  Mountain  State. 

The  directory  of  the  subordinate  granges 
in  this  State  will  soon  be  published  and  for- 
warded to  each  subordniate  grange  therein. 

Address  all  communications  for  California 
State  Grange  to  Don  Mills,  Santa  Rosa, 
Cal. 


Programme  for  the  Campaign  of  1894. 

The  following  programme  has  been  ar- 
ranged by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
California   State   Grange.      Bro.  Messer, 
Worthy  Lecturer  of  the  National  Grange, 
and  Bro.  Roache,  Worthy  Master  of  the 
California  State  Grange,  will  address  the 
members  of  the  order  and  citizens  at  the 
places  herein  named: 
Petaluma  and  Two  Rock — So- 
noma Cc.  (Address  at  Peta- 
luma Friday,       April  27 

Sacramento,  American  River 
and  Enterprise  —  Sacra- 
mento Co.  (Address  at  Sac- 
ramento) Saturday,       ''  28 

Elk  Grove  and  Florin — Sacra- 
mento   Co.     (Address  at 

Florin)  Monday,        "  30 

Lodi,  Woodbridge,  New  Hope 
and  Lockeford — Address  at 

Lodi  Tuesday,     May  1 

Roseville— Placer  Co  Wedne'day,  "  2 

Wheatland — Yuba  Co  Thursday,      "  3 

Grimes  and  Antelope— Address 

at  Grimes  Friday,  "  4 

North  Butte,  March,  South 
Sutter  and  Yuba  City— Ad- 
dress at  Yuba  City  Saturday,  5 

By   order   of   the  Executive  Committee. 

Don  Mills,  Secretary. 


ONE  HORSE  TREAD  POWER  CHEAP  ! 

Suitable  for  creamer  and  churn,  grinding,  pamping| 
etc.   8elfregulating.    Good  as  new.  Address 

J.  MEYKK,  Hardware,  Ktc  ,  40  Clay  Street 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


CHOPPERS 

ATTENTION  1 

ASK  FOR  THIS  AXE. 

USE  NO  OTHER. 

Wood -choppers,  try  the 

Kelly  Perfect  Hxe 

It  will  cut  more  wood 
than  any  other  axe. 

The  scoop  in  the  blade 
keeps  it  from  sticking  in 
the  wood,  and  makes  it 
cut  deeper  than  any  other 
axe.  Ask  your  dealer  for 
it.  Send  us  his  name  If 
he  don't  keep  it.  It  is  the 
Anti-Trust  Axe. 

Kelly  Axe  Mfg. Co. 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 


Ill  1  T  f\  SEND  BY  EXPRES8.  Ex- 

111/  11  I  I  '  _  lurt  Wa  chmaker  will  repair 
XI U  LX    III  regulate  yuur  watch. 

f  1  |  |  I    _Charges_moiler»te.  Jewelry 

repaired. 
Watchee,  Dia- 
na o  n  d  s  aud 
Fine  Jewelry 

sent  C.  O.  D.  with  privilege  ol  examination.  3'  UN  H. 
DRUSJGOLD,  Manufacturing  Jeweler,  Room  113,  Fhelan 
Building,  San  Fia  Cisco. 


REPAI 


NG. 


$6,000  for  Three  Years,  on  First-Class  Secur- 
ity, San  Mateo  county,  within  one  hour's  ride  of  oity. 

APPLY  TO 

JOHN  P.  BTXBEE, 
22  Market  Street,     -     San  Francisco. 


WALTER 
A.  WOOD 


Sa>  Lucas,  March  S,  '03. 
The  Woods  Mower  I  bought  from  your  agent 
here  I  consider  the  best  Mower  I  have  ever  put 
In  the  field  and  I  have  been  using  mowers  for 
the  last  twenty  years. 

[Signed]      H.  C.  VOLKS. 


3  WIDTHS  OF  CUT. 

3  WIDTHS  OF  FRAME. 

NO  SIDE  DRAFT. 

TILTING  BAR,  SPRING  LIFT, 

STRONG,  SIMPLE,  POWERFUL, 

WONDERFULLY  LIGHT  DRAFT. 


SOLD  AND  USED  IN  CALIFORNIA  FOR  25  YEARS. 

MACHINES  AND  REPAIRS  SUPPLIED  FROM  ALL  PRINCIPAL  POINTS. 


WALTER   A.   WOOD  RAKES. 


COIL  TEETH,  STEEL  WEf  ELS,  EASILY  OPERATED,  PERFECT  WORK. 

WALTER  A.  WOOD  HARVESTER  CO. 

290  and  292  E.  Water  Street,  Portland,  Or. 
33  and  35  Main  Street,  San  Francisco. 


SOLD  ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST  IN  1861  AND  EVERY  YEAR  SINCE  IN  GREATER 
NUMBERS  THAN  ALL  OTHER  MOWERS  COMBINED. 


BAKER  &  HAMILTON,  San  Francisco,  Sacramento  and  LosAngeles, 

SOLE  AGENTS  FOR  CALIFORNIA,  NEVADA  AND  ARIZONA. 


NO  OTHER  MOWER  CALLED  A  BUCKEYE  WAS  OFFERED  FOR  SALE  IN  CALI- 
FORNIA UNTIL  NEARLY  A  QUARTER  OF  A  CENTURY  LATER!! 

BE  SURE  AND  GET  THE  BUCKEYE  BUILT  BY  ADRIANCE,  PLATT  &  CO.,  POUOHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y„  which 
created  and  sustains  the  Buckeye  Reputation  as  much  In  advance  of  all  other  mowers  aa  ever. 


ORDER  THE  GENUINE  ADRIANCE  BUCKEYE  FROM  DS  OR  ODR  AUTHORIZED  AGENTS. 

SACRAMENTO 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


LOS  ANGELES 


BAKER  &  HAMILTON 


NEW  YORK 
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Breeders'  Directory. 


Six  lines  or  less  In  this  directory  at  50c  per  line  per  month. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


P.  H.  BURKE,  626  Market  St.,  S.  F.     AI  Prize 
Holsteins;  Grade  Milch  Cows.   Fine  Pigs. 


H.  P-  MOHR,  Mt  Eden,  Cal.  Importer  and  breeder 
of  Clydesdale  Horses,  Holstein-Frieslan  Cattle  and 
Berkshire  Pigs.    Young  stock  on  hand  and  for  sale. 

M.  D.  HOPKINS,  Petaluma.  Registered  Shorthorn 
Cattle.   Both  eexes  for  sale. 


PETER  SAKE  Si  SON,  Lick  House,  San  Francisco, 
Cal.  Importers  and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of 
every  variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs. 

JERSEYS  AND  HOLSTEINS,  from  the  best 
Butter  and  Milk  Stock;  also  Thoroughbred  Hogs  and 
Poultry.  William  Niles  &  Co..  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.,  Breeders  and  Exporters.    Established  in  1876. 


POULTRY. 


J.  W.  PORGEUS,  Santa  Cruz,  Cal.,  has  established 
one  of  the  best  equipped  poultry  ranohes  on  this 
Coast.  He  has  800  Kan  kin's  Strain  Mammoth  Pekiu 
Ducks,  also  Brown  Leghorns  and  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks.  Write  for  prices  of  what  you  want.  Reference: 
People's  Bank.  Inspection  and  correspondence  solicited. 

BLACK  MINORCA  POULTRY  YARDS  ($75 
Cooks).  Eggs  $1.50,  13,  express  paid.  11  Pond  St ,  S.  F. 

A.  BDSOHKSI,  Tracy,  Cal.,  Breeder  of  S.C.White 
Leghorns  and  B.  P.  Rocks.    Eggs  $1,  $1.50  per  setting. 

WILLIAM  NILES  St  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Nearly  all  varieties  of  Poultry,  Dairy  Cattle  and  Hogs. 

CALIFORNIA  POULTRY  FARM,  Stookton, 
Cal.  Send  for  Illustrated  &  Descriptive  Catalogue,  tree. 


R.  Q.  HEAD,  Napa.  Importer  and  Breeder  of  Land 
and  Water  Fowls.    Send  for  New  Catalogue. 


SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 


J.  B.  HOYT,  Bird's  Landing,  Cal.,  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep;  also  breeds  Crossbred 
Merino  and  Shropshire  Sheep.  Rams  for  sale.  Prices 
to  suit  the  times.    Correspondence  solicited. 

R.  H.  CRANE, Petaluma,  Cal.  Breeder  and  Importer. 
South  Down  Sheep;  also  Fox  Hounds  from  Missouri. 


SWINE. 


F.  H.  BURKE,  626  Market  St.,  S.  F.— BERKBIIIRES 

J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co  ,  Breei  s 
Poland-China,  Essex  and  Yorkshire  Swine. 


MONROE  MILLER,  Elisio,  Ventura  County,  Cal., 
Breeder  of  Registered  Berkshire  Hogs. 


H.  J.  PHILPOTT,  Niles,  Cal.,  Importer  and  breeder 
of  Tecumgeh  and  other  ohoice  strains  of  Registered 
Poland-China  Hogs. 


BERKSHIRES  St  POLAND-CHINA  HOOS, 
Best  Stock;  also  Dairy  Strains  of  Jerseys  and  Holsteins. 
William  Miles  &  Co.  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Est.  1876. 

P.  H.  MURPHY.  Perkins,  Sao.  Co.,  Cal.— Breeder  of 
Short-Horn  Cattle,  Poland-China  and  Berkshire  Hogs. 

TYLER  BEACH,  San  Jose,  Cal.  Breeder  of  Thor- 
oughbred Berkshire  and  Essex  Hogs. 


OH  AS.  A.  8TOWE,  Stockton,  Reglst'r'd  Berkshires. 


In  These  Dull  Times 

Ten  Cam  Largely  Increase 

Your  Income  by  buying  an  Incubator 
and  engaging  in  the  chicken  business. 
Send  Btamp  for  our  catalogue  of 
Incubators,  Wire  Netting,  Blooded 
Fowls  and  Poultry  Appliances  gen 
erally  Remember,  the  best  i»  the 
cheapest.  PACIFIC  INcUBATOR  CO. 
1317  Castro  St.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


-THE  — 


HALSTED  INCUBATOR 

COMPANY, 
1813  Myrtle  Street,  Oakland,  Cal. 

Send  Stamp  for  Circular. 


HIGHEST 

03$  i 


©US 


M3»aC£NTUNT1L AFTER  yOU  HAVE  TRIED  IT 
'  jilT*       stamp  for  catalogue  -^fcfX 


'^PlansBroooeRJ 


^VqhCuun  Inc.Co  DelawareCity.DelIX 


SANTA  ROSA,  CAL.  (Care  Santa  Rosa  National  Bank.) 
Importer,  Breeder,  Exporter. 

S.  O.  White  Leghorns, 
8.  O.  Brown  Leghorns, 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks, 
Black  Mmorcas, 

Eggs,  $3  per  13,  Send  for-ciroular.  - 


THE  REYERSIBLE  OR  FRUIT-GROWERS'  AND  ORCHARD  HARROW, 


Set  for  Cultivating  Towards  ana  nailer  toe  Tree, 

SHOWING  THE  EXTENSION  HE1D. 


WE  HAVE  EM  REVERSIBLE, 
4,  6,  8  and  8-foot  cut.  Two 
horses  can  easily  handle  a  6 
or  6  foot  michlne.  It  re- 
quires four  for  an  S-foot. 

UDI,  MORE  W ! 

JUST  WHAT  YOU  NEEDED. 
What  you  need  now  is  a  tool 
to  kill  the  weeds  that  will 
spring  up  and  at  tho  samo 
time  break 
the  crust  and 
p  u  1  v  e  r  1  /.  c 
your  ground 
and  prevent 
the  moisture 
from  escap- 
ing. Wo  offer 
you  for  thlB 
purpose  the 

Famous 
Clark's 
Cutaway 
Harrow  ! 

IT  WILL  DO  IT,  TOO,  and  do  it  better  than  any  other  tool  you  have  or  can  get.  We  furnish  with  the  4,  f,  and  G- 
foot  machines,  if  desired,  an  extension  head,  as  shown  in  cut  above.  By  using  this  head  the  soU  can  be  cultivated 
clear  to  the  trunk  of  the  tree  without  the  overhanging  branches  interfering  In  the  least  with  tho  work  of  the  horses. 

ALLISON,  NEFF  &  CO., 

707   FRONT   STREET  SAN   PHANOISOO,  CAL. 


PROTECT  YOUR  TREES 


 WITH  

Gilman's  Patent  Tule  Tree  Protector. 

PATENTED  AUG.  1,  1893. 

Cheapest,  Beat  and  Only  One  to  Protect  Trees  and  Vines  from 
Frost,  Sunburn,  Rabbits,  Squirrels,  Borers  and  other  Tree  Pests. 

For  Testimonials  from  Parties  who  are  using  them  send  for 
Descriptive  Circulars. 

13.  F.  OILMAN, 

Sole  Manufacturer  of  Patent  Tule  Covers, 

420  NINTH  ST.,  8 AN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


DROP  IT 


IF  YOUR  BUSINESS  DOES  NOT  PAY 
Chickens  are  easily  and  successfully 
raised  by  using  the  Petaluma  Incu- 
bators and  Brooders.  Our  Illus- 
trated catalogue  tells  all  about  it.  Don't 
buy  any  but  the  Petaluma  If  you  want  strong,  vigorous  chicks.  We 
are  Pacific  Coast  Headquarters  for  Bone  and  Clover  Cutters,  Markers, 
Books,  Caponizing  Tools,  Fountains,  Flood's  Roup  Cure,  Morris 
Poultry  Cure,  Creosozone  the  great  chicken-lice  killer  and  everyother 
article  required  by  poultry  raisers.  See  the  machines  in  operation  at 
our  exhibit  with  the  Norwalk  Ostrich  Farm,  Midwinter  Fair,  hatch- 
ing ostriches  and  all  kinds  of  eggs.  Catalogue  free,  if  you  want  it, 
write  to  us,  PETAI.XJJTIA   INCUBATOR  CO., 

750-752-754-756  Main  St.,  Petaluma,  Cal. 


BERKSHIRE  SWINE. 

Prize  Herd  of  Southern  Oalifornia. 

PIGS  OP  ALL  AOES  FOR  SALE. 

SESSIONS  &  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

P.  O.  Box  686. 


LITTLE'S  CHEMICAL  FLUID  NON-POISONOUS 

 =  SHEEP  JDXF.=  

BEWA.RE    OTP*    CECSAF  IMITATIONS. 

One  gallon,  mixed  with  60  gallons  of  cold  water,  will  dip  thoroughly  180  sheep,  at  a  cost 
of  one  cent  each.  Easily  applied;  a  nourisher  of  wool;  a  certain  cure  for  SOAB.  Lit- 
tle's dip  Is  put  up  in  red,  iron  drums,  containing  5  English  or  6J  American  gallons, 
aud  is  sold  to  the  trade  by  the  English  gallon.  For  the  convenience  of  our  many  cus- 
tomers It  Is  also  put  up  In  one-gallon  packages,  for  which  we  make  no  extra  charge. 
Each  drum  and  package  bears  the  orange  label  of  "  Little's  Dip." 

CATT0N,  BELL  &  CO..  Sole  Agents, 

(Successors  to  Falkner,  Bell  &  Oo.) 
NO.  406  OALIFORNIA  STREET,  SAN  FRANCIS  OO.  OAL. 


HOW  TO  RAISE  TURKEYS  I 


The  numerous  diseases  that  are  usually 
prevalent  among  very  Young  Turkeys 
may  be  prevented  by  the  nee  of 

CART'S  PILLS. 

Send  for  Circular. 

B.  FOUGKERA  &  CO., 

SO  North  WtllUm  8tre«t,  New  York. 


BEE-KEEPERS'  SUPPLIES. 

Dovetailed  Hives,  Sections,  Comb  Foundation,  Founda- 
tion Machines,  Extractors,  Smokers,  Hooey  KnlveB, 
Alley's  Traps,  Perforated  Zinc  Honey  Boards,  Shaping 
Cases,  Cans  and  Cases  for  Extracted  Honey,  Bee  Tents, 
ROOT'S  GOODS,  and  everythlnft  required  by  the  trade, 
wholesale  and  retail. 

WM.  STY  AN,  Ban  Mateo.  Oal. 


rW0PW/yt//V/#/S  CASS  IS SUfr/C/£HT SO* 


4Q85      S/t/v  r#A/vC/SCO 


Coopers 

j&  Dipping 
<£-y®  Powder 


if 


SURE  CURE  FOR  SCAB. 

PRICE  $16.00   PER  CAHK. 

Solo  Agents, 

SHOOBERT,  BEALE  &  CO.. 


418  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


t- 


Calves,  Yearlings  and  2-year-olds 

FOB  HAI.K. 

ROBERT  ASH  BURNER, 
Baden  Station,  San  Mateo  Oounty,  Oal 
The  cars  of  the  8.  F.  and  San  Mateo  Klectrlo  Road 
pass  the  place. 


JACKS  AND  JENNETS, 

Raised  from  Imported  stock,  for  sale  by  V.  OIANELLA, 
H  orient,  Butte  Co.,  Cat 


DO  YOU  WANT  TO  MAKE  MONEY? 


THE  ELI— 10  to  16  tons  in  Box  Car. 

IF  YOU  DO— BUY  A  PRESS 
FOR  BALING  HAY,  HOPS, 
HIDES,  WOOL, 
0RCHILLA ,   RAGS,  or 
ANYTHING  you  want  BALED. 

A  young  man  can  make 
more  MONEY  with  less  ex- 
penditure of  money  and 
labor,    than  in  any  other 
way.     We  sell  the 

ELI  CHALLENGE;  Puts  10 
tons  in  a  box  car.  Best 
press  made. 

Hill's  improved  LIGHT- 
NING bales  44  tons  per  day. 

JUNIOR  MONARCH,  20  to 
30  tons  per  day. 

PETALUMA  PRESS,  the  old 
reliable  standby,  great- 
ly improved. 

NEW  YORK  HOP  PRESS,  low 
priced,    yet    good  for 
small  yards. 

THOMPSON'S  CALIFORNIA 
HOP    PRESS,     horse  power 
press,   for  large  yards. 

Write  for  prices  and 
catalogues;     state  what 
you   want,    and  whether 
CASH  or  TIME  is  wanted. 

I .  J.   TRUMAN  &  CO. , 
No.   18  Drumm  street, 

San  Francisco. 


HAYWARD'S 

SHEEP  DIPS 


Hayward's  famous  Paste  and  Liauid 
Dips  received  the  Highest  Award  at  the 
World's  Columbian  Exposition,  also  the 
Prize  Medal  at  the  California  State  Fair. 
Dips  from  all  over  the  world  were  ex- 
hibited at  Chicago  and  practical  sheep 
men  pronounced  Hayward's  the  best  and 
most  effective  medicine  for  the  cure  of  scab 
and  general  benefit  to  wool. 

CHRISTY  &  WISE. 

General  and  Sole  Agents  for  the  Paciflc  couf 

Office— Fifth  and  Townsend  Streets, 

San  Pranolsco. 


i  "^YoSnvftfESiSj 
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FENCING 


SELVAGE. 


TOULTRY  AND  RABBIT  NETTING 

Railroad,  Karm,  Garden,  Cfmeltry,  Lawn 
Frni  Inc.  I'rlcendowo.  Vre\tht  Cutat'g.  fret. 
McMnlien  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co., Chicago. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 


April  28,  1894. 


J9CGRICULTURAL  JfcOTES. 


CALIFORNIA. 

Alameda. 

Haywards  Journal:  The  fruit-growers  got  a  share 
of  the  prevailing  bad  luck  by  the  appearance  of  a 
heavy  white  frost  Monday  and  Tuesday  mornings 
of  last  week.  In  interviews  with  several  orchardists 
we  find  that  the  Royal  Anne  crop  has  been  badly 
nipped.  A  person  could  easily  notice  the  frost  on 
the  cherry  trees  a  couple  of  days  later.  They  have 
the  appearance  of  being  scorched.  There  is  no 
doubt  but  that  the  Royal  Anne  crop  has  been  badly 
damaged  in  this  valley.  So  far  as  apricots  are  con 
cerned,  we  have  not  heard  of  any  serious  damage 
being  done.  The  injury  to  vegetables  was  quite  ex 
tensive,  particularly  to  potatoes,  and  nearly  every 
one  we  have  met  who  has  planted  potatoes,  com 
plains  of  nearly  a  two-thirds  loss,  while  down  in  the 
valley  toward  San  Lorenzo  we  hear  that  the  loss  is 
even  greater.  Green  peas  did  not  sustain  any  loss 
whatever.  John  Penke  of  Ml  Eden  was  in  town 
Wednesday,  and  he  reports  the  crops  around  the 
hamlet  as  looking  extremely  well  and  not  suffering 
for  rain. 

Livermore  Herald:  We  have  talked  with  farmers 
from  different  parts  of  the  valley  during  the  past 
week  and  while  none  of  them  have  reported  the  grain 
as  generally  suffering  as  yet,  many  were  apprehen 
sive  of  the  future.  Generally  speaking,  the  summer 
fallow  and  early-sown  grain  are  growing  nicely. 
The  winds  have  caused  a  crust  to  form  on  the  sur 
face  and  if  we  had  just  enough  rain  to  loosen  it  up 
the  grain  would  make  a  sudden  spurt  and  soon  be 
beyond  the  point  of  danger. .  The  dry  spell  is  also 
interfering  with  the  cultivation  of  the  vineyards  and 
work  in  that  line  is  backward  in  several  localities 
There  was  a  light  frost  Sunday  and  Monday  nights 
that  nipped  the  early  vines  in  several  localities. 

Butte. 

Gridley  Herald:  The  low  price  of  wheat  has 
caused  the  producers  to  turn  their  attention  to  di- 
versified productions,  and  incubators  and  beehives 
are  in  demand.  An  adobe  farmer  has  over  1200 
spring  chickens,  and  more  coming. 

Key  &  Harrison  of  San  Francisco  have  gone  into 
the  poultry  business  here,  says  the  Oroville  Register, 
upon  an  extensive  scale.  They  have  three  incuba- 
tors now  completed  and  will  build  seven  more.  The 
three  now  ready  have  been  filled  with  eggs,  and  the 
manager  of  the  place,  Mr.  Goodwin,  expects  to 
hatch  out  from  2500  to  3000  chicks  per  month 
They  are  building  a  number  of  hen  houses,  and 
these  are  so  constructed  that  they  can  be  moved 
from  place  to  place  upon  the  land. 

Colusa. 

Marysville  Appeal:  John  Vaughn,  who  returned 
from  a  trip  to  Colusa  county  on  Monday,  reports 
the  grain  crop  in  Reclamation  district  No.  108,  on 
the  Sacramento  river,  to  be  looking  unusually  fine. 
Thousands  of  acres  of  wheat  all  the  way  from 
Howell's  Point  to  Grime's  Landing  stands  up  as 
high  as  a  wagon-wheel  and  is  all  headed  out 
Barley,  corn  and  other  products  are  also  promising 
large  yields. 

Humboldt. 

Eureka  Standard:  There  is  no  use  attempting  to 
disguise  the  fact  that  many  of  the  large  range 
owners  in  this  county  are  sorely  pressed  to  meet 
their  financial  obligations  at  the  present  time,  and 
the  number  includes  some  of  our  best  and  most  up- 
right and  public-spirited  citizens.  It  is  only  the 
truth  to  say  that  during  a  succession  of  shearing 
seasons  they  have  been  fighting  against  fate,  hoping 
for  a  change  for  the  better,  which  has  not  come, 
So  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  learn,  creditors  of 
financially  distressed  range-owners  have  been  lenient 
and  sympathetic,  and  in  no  single  instance  has  a 
resort  to  forced  measures  been  adopted. 

Kern. 

Gazette:  While  the  complaint  of  the  drouth 
comes  from  other  quarters,  the  Kern  valley  farmer 
rests  secure  in  the  knowledge  that  he  is  safe.  He 
must  of  necessity  gain  by  reason  of  the  losses  of 
others.  His  products  will  not  dry  up.  He  can 
turn  the  water  on  whenever  he  desires,  and  a  bounti- 
ful harvest  is  assured.  He  has  a  demand  for  all 
the  pasturage  that  he  has,  and  he  will  secure  good 
prices  for  all  his  products.  We  believe  that  the  ef- 
fects of  the  present  season  will  result  in  extensive 
irrigation  schemes  throughout  the  State,  for  the 
people  must  protect  themselves  against  a  recurrence 
of  their  present  troubles. 

Kings. 

Hanford  Sentinel:  A  little  black  bug  is  boring 
out  the  buds  of  many  trees  recently  planted  and 
some  of  them  have  injured  the  older  trees.  The 
remedy:  Take  a  piece  of  paper  six  inches  square, 
cut  a  slit  to  the  center,  put  it  around  the  body  of  the 
tree  at  the  ground,  put  a  clod  on  it  to  hold  it  there; 
drop  a  little  mixture  of  Paris  green  and  syrup  upon 
the  paper  and  await  developments.  In  the  morning 
you  will  find  the  bugs  dead  or  stupid  on  and  under 
the  paper.  There  is  also  a  cutworm  eating  the 
foliage  of  peaches,  prunes,  etc.  Remedy:  Take  a 
half  bushel  of  wheat  bran,  one-half  pound  of  Paris 
green,  sprinkle  the  bran  with  a  little  sweetened 
water  until  it  becomes  damp,  then  sprinkle  the  Paris 
green  upon  it,  stir  well,  put  two  or  three  table- 
spoonfuls  of  the  mixture  at  the  roots  of  the  tree,  or 
you  may  spray  the  foliage  with  Paris  green  mixed 
in  the  proportion  of  one  pound  to  180  gallons  of 
water.  Either  remedy  will  do  the  work.  Wherever 
insects  are  troubling  trees,  irrigate  well.  These  are 
Commissioner  Motheral's  remedies  and  should  be 
applied  to  all  trees  that  are  troubled  by  the  pests. 

Lake. 

Hops  in  Lake  county  are  more  forward  than  last 
year,  and  the  prospects  are  flattering.  More  than 
an  average  crop  is  expected.  The  acreage  has  been 
somewhat  increased.  About  130  acres  will  be  in 
bearing  this  year,  which  will  yield  an  average  of 
1 6oo  pounds  to  the  acre. 

Los  Angeles. 

Pasadena  Crown  Vista  :  Lack  of  rain  is  causing 
considerable  uneasiness  among  those  who  have 
grain  in.  It  is  evident  that  unless  we  have  rain 
soon  some  loss  will  accrue  to  those  depending  en- 
irely  upon  the  grain  crop,  and  having  no  means  for 


irrigation.  Prices  on  grain  and  hay  have  materially 
advanced  within  the  past  few  weeks,  but  crop  pros- 
pects are  scarcely  responsible  for  ruling  rates. 

San  Miguel  Reporter :  An  Abyssinian  banana 
tree  has  been  added  to  the  collection  of  tropical 
plants  and  fruits  displayed  by  Los  Angeles  county 
in  the  Southern  California  building  at  the  Mid- 
winter Fair.  The  tree  has  been  planted  in  front 
of  the  building  and  attracts  much  attention.  It  is  of 
a  totally  different  appearance  from  the  ordinary 
banana  tree— much  shorter.  The  trunk  is  very 
thick  at  the  base,  and  the  fruit,  instead  of  hanging 
at  the  end  of  a  long  stem,  forms  on  the  main  stock, 
which  bends  over  as  the  bunch  grows.  The  tree 
bears  heavily,  but  the  fruit  is  very  much  smaller 
than  that  of  the  ordinary  banana.  Another  peculi 
arity  is  that  this  variety  contains  seeds.  The  ex- 
hibitor is  Jacob  Miller,  who  grew  the  plant  at 
Cahuenga,  six  miles  from  the  city  of  Los  Angeles, 

Marin. 

San  Rafael  Tocsin  :  Except  in  a  few  spots,  rain 
will  do  the  grass  no  good  now,  and  in  most  locali 
ties  it  would  be  positively  harmful  to  it.  Birley  is 
gone  beyond  redemption,  but  there  is  still  a  chance 
tor  the  wheat  and  oat  hay  crop,  if  rain  comes  within 
the  next  few  days.  What  is  to  become  of  the  live 
stock  in  this  county  during  the  next  eight  or  nine 
months  is  a  problem  to  which  the  owners  of  it 
should  address  themselves  without  delay. 

Monterey. 

Neal  Layman  will  irrigate  400  acres  of  grain  near 
San  Antonio  by  pumping  water  from  the  river. 

Salinas  Index :  S.  M.  Shearer,  the  grain-buyer, 
took  a  trip  of  observation  through  the  Blanco  dis 
trict  yesterday.  He  says  that  in  most  places  there- 
abouts there  will  be  a  fair  crop  of  wheat  and  barley 
without  any  more  rain,  but  that  with  some  showers 
this  month  and  next  the  yield  would  be  immense, 
Beets  and  potatoes  are  looking  well  and  promise  a 
good  yield,  although  the  latter  were  somewhat 
nipped  by  Tuesday  night's  frost. 

Orange. 

According  to  the  report  of  a  member  of  the  In' 
dustrial  Committee  of  the  State  Board  of  Trade, 
Orange  county  has  the  following  acreage  in  fruit 
trees  of  various  kinds  :  English  walnuts,  2592;  or 
anges,  5412;  prunes,  1788;  peaches,  1203;  pears,  803; 
apricots,  1462;  raisins,  422;  lemons,  481;  olives,  70 
table  grapes,  130;  figs,  82;  apples,  128;  nectarines, 
30;  plums,  5;  almonds,  2.  This  report  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  State  Committee  a  year  or  more  ago, 
since  which  time  the  acreage  in  almost  all  lines  of 
fruit  has  been  largely  increased. 

San  Diego. 

San  Jacinto  Register :  From  present  indications, 
the  deciduous  fruit  crop  of  this  section  will  be  the 
largest  ever  known.  Peaches,  pears,  apples,  prunes 
and  late  apricot  buds  hang  on  the  trees  as  thick  as 
it  is  possible  for  them  to  hang.  There  will  be  but 
a  very  limited  amount  of  the  early  variety  of  apricots, 
as  the  frost  of  a  month  ago  killed  nearly  all  the  buds 
that  were  out. 

San  Luis  Obispo. 

Oik  Park  letter  in  San  Luis  Obispo  Tribune 
The  farmers  throughout  this  section  have  given  up 
all  hopes  of  more  rain  and  during  the  past  week  a 
good  part  of  the  seeding  has  been  done,  several 
having  entirely  finished.  The  fruit  trees  are  in  a 
great  mass  of  bloom.  The  apricots  and  peaches 
have  set  well,  and  from  present  appearances  they 
promise  large  yields. 

San  Joaquin. 
Lodi  Sentinel:  The  cypress  trees  in  the  northern 
part  of  San  Joaquin  county  have  been  affected  with 
a  most  peculiar  pest  or  insect.  It  is  a  small  black 
bug  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  long  and  nearly  as 
wide.  It  is  of  the  beetle  class,  having  a  hard  case- 
like shell  over  its  body.  It  attacks  the  limbs  at  a 
point  from  three  to  eight  inches  from  the  end.  The 
body  of  the  limb  at  the  point  of  attack  is  generally 
but  little  larger  than  the  bug  and  it  burrows  itself 
into  the  limb  and  starts  down  the  center  of  it  toward 
the  trunk  of  the  tree;  then  the  first  puff  of  wind  that 
comes  along  either  breaks  the  twig  off  at  the  point 
of  entrance  or  laps  it  over  so  that  it  hangs  by  noth- 
ing but  the  bark,  and  it  then  dies.  Hundreds  of 
these  dead  twigs  may  be  seen  hanging  on  any  of  the 
large  cypress  trees,  or  on  the  ground  beneath  the 
trees,  around  Lodi.  Here  is  an  opportunity  for 
scientists,  as  no  one  seems  to  know  where  this  bug 
came  from  or  where  he  is  going. 

Stockton  Mail:  The  island  farmers,  or  at  least 
those  whose  land  escaped  inundation  last  winter, 
are  fortunate  this  season.  Their  crops  will,  it  is 
said,  mature  without  any  further  rain,  and  to  com- 
plete their  good  luck  their  is  now  no  danger  of  a 
high  June  freshet.  Mr.  Remington,  tender  at  the 
San  Joaquin  bridge,  who  was  in  town  lately,  says 
that  the  snow  in  the  mountains  has  been  melting 
gradually  for  the  last  month  and  that  now  most  of  it 
has  disappeared.  This,  he  said,  will  prevent  the 
high  water  that  usually  comes  against  the  island 
levees  in  June.  The  cold  north  winds  that  have 
been  blowing  have  done  considerable  damage  to  the 
upland  crops  in  this  county,  but  the  grain  is  still  in 
tolerably  fair  condition.  Warm  weather  would  be 
better  than  cold,  for  the  night  dews  prevalent  at 
this  season  of  the  year  during  such  weather  would 
assist  in  softening  the  crust  that  has  formed  around 
the  grain  stalks. 

Santa  Barbara. 
Carpinteria  letter:  Beans  and  corn  are  now  be- 
ing planted,  as  chances  for  rain  in  any  quantity  suf- 
ficient to  thoroughly  wet  the  ground  have  generally 
been  given  up.  Some  land  has  quite  a  good  amount 
of  moisture  and  may  produce  a  fair  crop  with  no 
more  rain,  if  we  have  good  seasonable  fogs.  Al- 
falfa hay  is  being  cut  and  is  proving  a  veritable  bo- 
nanza to  those  farmers  fortunate  enough  to  have  a 
patch  of  it.  Barley  hay  is  heading  out  and  some 
fields  will  probably  pay  for  cutting.  Flax  is  not 
promising  any  profit  whatever,  still  a  rain  would 
bring  out  some  fields.  E.  E.  Rasor,  who  has  a  con- 
tract to  raise  improved  lima  beans  at  six  cents  per 
pound,  is  having  some  extensive  irrigation  done  on 
his  place,  near  Carpinteria  creek.  The  water  is  be- 
ing raised  from  the  creek  by  a  large  engine,  which 
pumps  up  300  gallons  a  minute.  Fruit  is  settling 
well  and  h?s  not  come  out  so  uniformly  and  budded 
so  well  for  years. 

Santa  Maria  Times:  If  reports  are  true  the  Lorn- 
poc  rain-maker  is  no  slouch.  He  charged  those 
good  people  $65  for  chemicals  so  that,  rain  or  shine, 
he  is  probably  clearing  good  wages  for  the  time 


spent  boiling  his  caldron;  and  had  the  dry  west 
wind  turned  into  rain  within  the  alloted  ten  days  the 
Lompocos  would  have  paid  for  betting  against  the 
weather.  Dry  and  late  as  it  is,  it  is  not  really  safe 
now  to  bet  that  it  will  not  rain  within  ten  days. 

Santa  Maria  Times:  It  may  seem  strange,  if  not 
cruel,  to  Eastern  people  to  hear  of  our  dairymen 
killing  cows  to  feed  to  hogs,  but  when  they  learn 
that  the  slaughtered  cows  are  pioneers  and  have 
long  since  seen  their  best  days,  and  that  they  are  as 
cheap  hog  feed  as  can  be  obtained,  they  will  begin 
to  realize  that  this  is  but  one  way  of  doing  the  same 
thing  that  all  dairymen  must  do— dispose  of  the  culls 
to  the  best  advantage.  Ordinarily,  feed  is  so  cheap 
here  that  no  attention  is  given  to  this  branch  of  the 
industry,  but  in  years  of  short  feed  they  make  up  for 
lost  time. 

Santa  Clara. 

Gilroy  Advocate:  The  orchards  south  of  Gilroy 
on  the  moist  lands  between  town  and  the  Carnadero 
have  splendid  crop  prospects,  and  no  additional 
rainfall  is  needed  to  insure  a  heavy  yield  from  the 
thousands  of  thrifty-looking  trees.  The  newly 
planted  trees  will  have  to  be  watered,  and  the  bucket 
and  hose  will  be  brought  into  use  in  the  absence 
of  rain. 

Santa  Cruz. 

Pajaronian,  April  21:  The  beet-planting  season 
is  almost  over.  The  continued  dry  weather  has  cut 
the  contracted  acreage  considerably,  but  it  is  esti- 
mated that  not  less  than  9000  acres  will  be  seeded, 
and  on  nearly  the  entire  acreage  a  first-class  stand 
is  expected,  This  section  has  had  20  inches  of  rain 
during  the  season,  the  ground  below  the  crust  is 
full  ol  moisture,  and  wherever  the  beets  are  up  they 
are  in  most  flourishing  condition.  The  reports  of 
the  coming  beet  crop  have  never  been  more  satis- 
factory. If  rains  do  not  come,  there  will  be  less  foul 
growth  to  fight.  Occasional  fogs  like  that  on  Satur- 
day morning  will  boom  the  beet  crop. 

Pajaro  valley  will  have  quite  an  acreage  in  beans 
this  year.  Crop  experts  claim  that  this  is  a  bean 
year.  The  crop  is  bound  to  be  short  in  the  southern 
counties  and  prices  are  moving  upward. 

Solano. 

Solano  Republican:  From  careful  inquiring 
among  the  fruit  men,  we  learn  that  the  crop  of  pears, 
plums,  peaches,  prunes,  apricots  and  cherries  will 
be  exceptionally  good  this  season,  the  crop  of  apri- 
cots being  unusually  large.  Almonds  will  not  yield 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  crop,  the  severe  frost  that 
prevailed  early  in  March  having  had  a  very  disas- 
trous effect  on  them.  Summer-fallowed  wheat  is 
just  beginning  to  show  slight  effects  of  the  continu 
ous  dry  weather  of  the  past  two  months;  but,  with 
an  occasional  shower,  there  will  be  a  good  crop 
Winter-sown  grain  is  suffering  Irom  want  of  rain 
and  will  not  yield  much.  Hay  will  also  be  scarce 
this  year. 

Vacaville  Reporter:  The  California  Fruit  Asso- 
ciation is  going  to  build  a  warehouse  for  the  purpose 
of  storing  dried  fruit.  It  will  be  50  feet  wide  by 
120  feet  long. 

Sonoma. 

Santa  Rosa  Democrat:  Although  rain  is  needed, 
we  bear  good  reports  from  both  the  grain  and  fruit 
crop  in  this  valley.  Fruit  has  set  heavily  and  will 
require  thinning  for  the  best  results.  The  early- 
sown  grain  is  looking  well.  The  underground  sup- 
ply  of  moisture  is  abundant,  and  it  has  begun  to 
draw  upward  on  cultivated  lands,  and  the  appear 
ance  of  the  vegetation  is  better  than  it  was  a  week 
or  ten  days  ago.  We  have  no  doubt  about  a  further 
fall  of  rain;  but  if  it  should  not  come  as  soon  as  ex 
peeled,  Sonoma  county  will  maintain  its  reputation 
for  the  best  crops  in  the  State  in  seasons  of  drouth 
For  the  bay  crop  a  good  rainfall  is  needed  and  up- 
land pastures  also  need  it,  but  the  valley  lands  are 
looking  splendidly — better  than  ordinary — where 
the  ground  was  well  prepared  for  the  crop. 

Index-Tribune:  The  hay  and  grain  crop  of  So 
noma  valley  will  turn  out  better  than  was  antici- 
pated two  or  three  weeks  ago;  and  generally  speak- 
ing, both  will  be  fair  even  though  not  another  drop 
of  rain  falls  this  season.  Barley  on  the  Senator 
Jones  ranch,  of  which  there  is  several  thousand 
acres,  has  already  commenced  to  head  out.  The 
hay  fields  in  the  vicinity  of  El  Verano  will  turn  out 
a  fine  yield.  Hay  and  grain  will  command  high 
figures  this  year;  and  as  the  fruit  crop  never  looked 
more  promising,  the  Sonoma  valley  farmer  has 
bright  prospects  before  him  in  the  way  of  good 
crops  and  fair  prices. 

Many  sheep  men  in  the  vicinity  of  Healdsburg  are 
doing  their  shearing,  and  wool  is  beginning  to  come 
into  market. 

Tulare. 

Tulare  Times :  Our  farmers  and  ditch-owners 
will  do  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  a  scarcity  of  water 
for  summer  use  is  threatened.  Many  have  been 
building  their  hopes  on  an  unlimited  supply  of  snow 
in  the  mountains.  We  are  reliably  informed  that 
such  is  not  the  case.  I.  D.  Mullenix,  of  Three 
Rivers,  and  James  McFadzean,  of  Exeter,  one  week 
ago  made  their  way  to  Mineral  King.  They  were 
the  first  persons  to  penetrate  the  mountains  so  far 
up  this  year.  Their  report  is  discouraging.  Mr. 
Mullenix  declares  that  there  is  at  present  no  more 
snow  at  Mineral  King  than  there  was  the  middle  of 
June  last  year.  He  doesn't  think  the  K.  a  wean  river 
will  be  any  higher  than  it  has  been.  This  looks 
very  much  like  a  scarcity  of  water  through  the 
summer. 

Register  :  Mr.  A.  Fay  tells  us  that,  six  years  ago, 
he  had  as  much  of  bis  wheat  cut  for  hay  as  it  was 
thought  would  make  bay,  letting  the  rest  go. 
Afterward,  in  May,  a  rain  came,  and  the  wheat 
which  before  was  so  nearly  worthless  as  not  to  make 
hay,  came  on  and  turned  out  140  sacks  of  good 
wheat. 

Ventura. 

Ventura  letter :  A  number  of  orchardists  here 
have  begun  irrigating  their  fruit  trees.    Many  affect 


to  believe  that  there  will  be  large  crops  of  fruit,  even 
though  this  is  neglected.  It  is,  however,  the  part  of 
wisdom  to  supply  the  lack  of  natural  rainfall  where 
practicable.  In  that  case,  it  is  probable  fruit  buds 
for  next  year's  crop  will  be  perfected,  which  other- 
wise might  might  not  be. 

Hueneme  Herald  :  The  outlook  for  a  corn  crop 
is  equally  discouraging,  as  there  is,  of  course,  too 
little  moisture  in  the  ground  to  bring  on  a  crop.  As 
to  beans,  many  of  our  farmers  think  that  with  cool, 
foggy  weather  at  the  right  time  white  beans  may 
scratch  through,  but  of  limas  few  will  mature. 

A  writer  in  the  Hueneme  Herald  asks  :  Cannot 
beans  be  watered  by  hand  ?  At  first  thought  the 
idea  does  not  seem  feasible,  but  we  have  figured  on 
the  question  a  little  and  believe  it  can  be  done  to 
advantage.  There  has  been  so  very  little  rain  this 
season  that,  as  matters  stand,  the  outlook  for  any 
sort  of  a  bean  crop  is  entirely  discouraging.  A 
farmer  could  exercise  his  ingenuity  in  getting  up  a 
'  suitable  water  cart,  and  could,  we  believe,  cover  a 
good  deal  of  ground  in  a  day.  It  may  not  work, 
but  is  worth  a  trial.  By  making  a  test,  for  say  half 
a  day,  a  farmer  could  soon  determine  what  could  be 
accomplished  in  this  way.  Work  in  other  direc- 
tions promises  to  be  slack,  and  rather  than  see  a 
bean  field  dry  out  entirely  we  should  be  tempted 
greatly  to  make  the  experiment. 

Yolo. 

A  Winters  correspondent  figures  it  out  that  there 
are  3750  acres  of  bearing  orchard  in  the  vicinity  of 
Winters.  The  same  authority  gives  3000  acres  as 
the  number  of  non-bearing  trees. 

Woodland  Mail :  Barley  in  the  vicinity  of 
Hungry  Hollow  is  all  headed  out,  and  a  continua- 
tion of  dry  weather  will  bring  on  haying  in  a  few 
days.  Farmers  from  that  locality  report  late-sown 
grain  as  showing  plainly  the  effects  of  the  drouth. 
Barley  is  heading  out  not  higher  than  six  inches 
from  the  ground  and  the  small  crop  will  be  difficult 
to  save  in  harvesting.  Early  sown  grain  and 
summer-fallowed  fields  are  looking  well. 
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Electric  Suspensory  Free  with  each  Qenta'  Belt. 

FOR  MEN,  WOMES  AND  CHILDREN, 

If  you  are  suffering  from  the  effect!  of  am-  NERVOUS 
TROUBLES,  RHEUMATISM,  KIDNEY  DISORDER, 
SCIATICA,  LAME  BACK,  SEXUAL  INFIRMITIES  cr 
any  KINDRED  DISEASES,  the 

OWEN  ELECTRIC  BELT 

WILL  SURELY  OUBE  YOU. 

It  you  will  send  us  your  address  we  will  mail  voa  our 
catalogue,  WHICH  GIVES  HUNDREDS  of  testimonials 
from  people  who  have  been  cured  by  our  belt.  (The  only 
Adjustible,  Reversible  Current  Belt  ever  made.) 
PRICKS.  $6  TO  830. 

The  most  powerful,  beat  made,  most  durable  and  least 
costly  belt  in  America. 

BEWARE  of  cheap  and  worthless  Imitations.  We  ars 
the  original  belt  makers.  None  genuine  except  those 
stamped  with  OUR  NAME  IN  GOLD  LETTERS.  Write 
for  circulars 

We  will  send  by  express  C.  O.  D.,  with  privilege  of  ex- 
amination, 00  receipt  of  $1.  If  yon  are  not  convinced  It 
is  exactly  what  we  claim  lor  It,  yon  may  return  It  It 
you  keep  it  the  $1  will  be  deducted  from  the  price. 

OWEN    ELECTRIC   BELT  CO., 
Room  SO,  810  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Academy  of  Sciences  Building. 
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A  MEMBERSHIP 

In  the  Home  Library  and  Supply 
Asso  iation  enables  you  to  order 
any  and  all  Kinds  of  Supplies  with 
a  saving:  of  from  ten  to  fifty  per 
cent  on  what  you  are  now  paying. 
Correspondence  with  us  will  con- 
vince you  of  this  fact.  First-class 
references  and  full  inf  rmation  sent 
on  application  to 
J.  H.  WOOD  &  OO.,  Managers, 
14  Sansome  Street,  San  Francisco. 


T.  JACOBS  OIL  Perfect  Cure  of 

BURNS,  BRUISES.  SCALDS, 
CUTS  AND  WOUNDS. 


Apiil  28,  1894. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 


—Recent  commercial  statistics  of  Califor- 
nia, condensed,  show  that  the  mines  yielded 
$20,000,000  in  1893,  of  which  $13  000,000 
was  gold.  The  wheat  crop  was  36,158^000 
bushels;  grape  brandy,  2.080,000  gallons; 
canned  fruit,  1,124  300  cases;  barley,  14500,- 
000  bushels;  beans,  79,247,000  pounds; 
railins,  63,490,000  pounds;  dried  fruits, 
154,000,000  pounds;  prunes,  46,725,000 
pounds;  wool,  30,600,000  pounds;  hops,  48,- 
000  bales;  orange  crop,  season  1893  94, 
9,000  carloads.  Leading  exports  of  Califor- 
nia, estimated  in  pounds:  Beans,  50,000,000; 
vegetables,  110,000,000;  dried  fruits,  92  000,- 
000;  value  of  wheat  exported,  $13037,421; 
flour,  $3,307,028;  exports  of  wine,  1 1,252,253 
gallons.  Assessed  valuation  of  California 
property,  $1,217,000,000;  total  county  in- 
debtedness, $6,000,000;  value  of  real  estate, 
$758,000,000;  total  deposits  in  savings 
banks,  $138,000,000.  The  assessed  value  of 
property  in  California  has  doubled  since 
1880.  The  population  is  1,500,000.  Cali- 
fornia is  the  second  largest  State  in  the 
Union,  ranks  first  in  gold  product,  honey, 
wine,  raisins,  oranges,  almonds,  walnuts; 
has  the  largest  per  capita  wealth  of  any 
State  in  the  Union.  San  Francisco  is  the 
third  commercial  city  in  the  United  States, 
and  the  leading  whaling  port  of  the  world. 
The  value  of  San  Francisco  manufactures  is 
$86,500,000.  The  total  gold  produced  by 
California  since  1849 's  $1,246  404,000. 

RUDY'S  PILE  8UPPOSITORY  is  guaranteed  to 
cure  Piles  and  Constipation,  or  money  refunded.  80 
cents  per  box.  Send  stamp  for  circular  and  Free 
Sample  to  MARTIN  RODY,  Lancaster,  Pa.  For  sale 
by  all  first-class  druggists. 
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MONTEREY  CYPRESS 

Everything  for  the  Garden, 
Catalogue  Free. 

HUTCHISON  &  SANBORN, 

617  Fourteenth  Street,  OAKLAND,  OAL 


LEMON  TREES  FOR  SALE. 

I  hive  some  15,000  Lisbon  and  Eureka  Lemon  trees, 
budded  from  my  own  bearing  orchard,  for  sal  cheap. 

NATHAN  W.  BLANCH ABD.  Santo  Paula,  Cat 
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1 1  A||TS  Strawberry, 
Jun"  1  *  Blackberry,     I  Apple, 
Currants,  Gooseberry,   I  Peach,  Che  st- 
Aeparague,  Graces.       I    nut,  Wa  nut. 
Send  for  Catalogue. 
J.  S.  COLLINS'  SON  Moorestown,  N.J 
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33.  J.  BOWEN, 

SEED  MERCHANT. 

Grass,  Clover,  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds, 
Onion  Sets. 

LARGEST   STOCK  AND 

MOST   COMPLETE  ASSOBTMENT. 

Illustrated,  Descriptive  and  Priced  Seed  Catalogue  for 
1894  mailed  free  to  all  applicants.  Address 

E.  J.  BOWEN, 

810  &  817  Sanaome  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
65  Front  Street,  Portland,  Or. 
or  814  Commercial  8t.,  Seattle,  Wash. 


OLIVE  TREES. 

ALL  KINDS  OF 

Nursery  Stock. 


Send  and  get  book  on  Olive  Onlture. 


HOWLAND  BROS., 

Pomona,  Oal. 


GRAPEVINES  and  PLANTS. 

Tokay.  Emperor,  Comlchon,  Black 
Perrara,  Black  Morocco,  Muscstel, 
Gordo   Blanco,   Purple  Damascus, 
$5  and  $6  per  lOOO. 
BLACK  BERRY — Grand  all's  Early  and  Law- 
ton,  $5  per 10GO. 
RASPBKRRY-HaEsel  and  Barton,  $6  per 
1000. 

Xj.  X>.  BUTT, 

Penryn.  Placer  Co  California 


TREES  and  FIiANTS. 

A  fine  assortment,  best  varieties,  free  from  pests  of 
any  kind.  Pranns  Slmonl,  Bing,  Rogtraver  and 
Unrdoch  Cherries,  Black  California  Figs; 
Rice  Soft  Shell  and  other  Almonds,  American 
Sweet  Chestnuts  Prsepar  tarlens  Walnuts 
Hardy  mountain  grown  Orange  Trees.  Our  Oranges 
have  stood  22  degrees  (his  winter  without  Injury. 
Dollar  Strawberry,  the  best  berry  for  home  use  or 
market.  Address  C.  M.  8ILVA.  &  SON,  Lincoln, 
Placer  County,  California. 


FOR   S  ATiE. 

CAULIFLOWER  SEED,  of  large  kind  called  the 
PISA;  originally  from  Ita'y.  Some  raised  by  an  Italian 
In  Los  Angeles  county.  Samples  for  trial  lurnlshed 
free.  Apply  to  S.  W.  LEVY  &  CO.,  218  &  220  Washing 
ton  St.,  San  Francisco. 


WE  SEND  FREE,  BY  MAIL,  AFTER  RECEIPT  OF  ONE  DOLLAR, 
ONE  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  COLLECTIONS  OF  PLANTS: 


12  Roses,  

15  Carnations,  .  .  . 
15  Chrysanthemums,  . 
15  Fuchsias,  .... 
15  Geraniums,  .  .  . 
15  Heliotropes,    .  .  . 

DISTINCT  VARIETIES. 


20  Assorted  Summer  Flow 

ering  Plants,   .  . 
12  Dahlias,    .    .  . 

1 2  Coleus,    .    .  . 

12  Climbing  Plants, 

10  Oleanders,   .  . 

24  Pansies,   .    .  . 

ALL  PLANTS  LABELED.      TRUE  TO  NAME. 


COIiM. 

Be  Sure  and  Give  Us  a  Trial. 


9  -B-x-^rj- 

.  San  Matoo  Co.,  Oal. 

Send  for  full  list  of  collections. 

We  Grow  Only  the  Best  Varieties. 


NAPA   VALLEY  NURSERIES. 

(ESTABLISHED  1878.) 
The  Fruit  Tree  Planting  Season  being  over  for  this  season,  attention  is  called  to 

FLOWER  and  FOLIAGE  PLANTS 

IN  GREAT  VARIETY. 
Ferns,  Cypress,  Palms.  Geraniums,  Fuchsias,  Carnations,  Etc.,  Etc. 
A  great  variety  of  well  grown  plants  of  the  most  favorite  sorts.   Send  for  catalogue. 
A  magnificent  stock  ol  Fruit  Trees  being  grown  for  next  season. 


LEONARD  COATES, 


NAPA,  CAL. 


Residence:   Sausal  Fruit  Farm. 


FOR  THE  SEASON  OP  1893-94. 

BUDDED  ORANGK  TRKK8,  of  leading  varieties,  one  and  two-year  buds,  also  a  small  lot  of 
choice  budded  and  seedling  I,  (HON  TKBHiS.  Sweet  Seedling  Oranges,  1  to  4  years  old.  Shade  and 
Ornamental  Plants.   Prices  to  suit  the  times. 

OBOHARD  AND   NURSERY  THEBMALITO,  BUTTE  COUNTY,  CAL, 

For  Price  and  Terms,  Address 

OROVILLE  CITRUS  ASSOCIATION,    •    •    -    -    OROVILLE,  BUTTE  CO.,  CAL. 

Correspondence  Solicited. 


WE  GIVE  ESPECIAL  ATTENTION  TO 


ALEXANDER  &  HAMMON'S 

Rio  Bonito  Nurseries,  Biggs,  Butte  Co.,  Cal. 


1  I  l  I  l  1  I 


I  I  I  I  l  I  I  I 


SOFT  SHELL 


i  i  i  i 


PERSIAN 


i  i  i  i  i  i  i  i 


WALNUT!-: 


.  Our  Stock  of  TREES  and  VINES  is  Most  Complete 
in  EVERY  CLASS  of  Fruits. 

A  LARGE  STOCK  OF  THOMPSONS  SEEDLESS  GRAPES. 

SHIPPING,  CANNING  and  DRYING  Fruits  of  ail  Kinds. 

Best  Assortment  of  RAISIN  and  TABLE  GRAPES  in  California. 

Early  Sliir>-K>lia.s  :Pl-u.zaci.e.  «,  Spocialtv. 

SPECIAL  PRICES  FOR  TREES  IN  LARGE  QUANTITIES. 

T)° ?JS?«5JS  liBt  tburee  ye*rSL tre8s  grown  on  the  FEATHER  RIVER  BOTTOM  LANDS,  at  RIO  BONITO  BUTTE 
±S  COUNTY,  have  been  much  sought  after,  and  the  demand  for  them  is  increasing  all  over  the  State  where  thev 
have  been  planted  Owing  to  the  peculiar  adaptability  of  the  soli  and  climate  of  this  section  for  «owlng  nursery 
stock,  the  trees  making  a  very  large  and  well-furnished  system  of  root  growth,  and  maintaining  a  corrcsoondlnirlv 
strong  and  vigorous  top,  maturingthe  wood  thoroughly,  we  are  enabled  to  supply  our  patrons  with  the  boat  of 
trees,  healthy  in  every  respeot,  entirely  free  from  Inseot  pests,  and  lu  perfect  condition  for  transplanting. 

If  You  Are  Going  To  Plant  Trees,  It  Will  Pay  You  To  Corre- 
spond With  Us  Before  Purchasing. 
A  T  lEXAJNTDEFL  cto  ECAMMON, 
BIGGS,  BUTTE  COUNTY  CALIFORNIA. 


Sunset 


Collection 
of 


5WEET  PEAS 

DIRECT  A  large  packet  each  of  *r  K 
FROM     25  New  and  Distinct  1  ^£ 
THE        Varieties  mailed  for  * 

CALIFORNIA  GROWERS 
Sunset  Seed  &  Plant  Co. 

(Sherwood  Hall  Nursery  Co.) 

San  Francisco 


JAPAN  PLUM  TREES. 

Apple,  Almond,  Apricot,  Cherry,  Prune, 
Peach,  Fig,  Olive,  Orange  and  Lemon 

TREES. 

Small  Fruits,  Grape  Vines, 
Roses,  Etc. 

PRICKS  ON  APPLICATION. 


VEGETABLE,  FLOWER  and  TREE 

SEEDS.    .v  EEDS. 

Catalogue  od  Application. 

TRUMBULL  &  BEEBE, 

419-421  SANSOMB  ST.,  San  Francisco. 


HSTABLISIIErj  1003. 


THOMAS  ]VIEHE3RI]Vf 

AGENT  FOR  CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  OO., 

LARQB  STOCK  OF 

FRUIT   C*5   OI1N7VM  EJ  NTAL,  TRHHS 

AT  REDUCED  BATHS. 


SXSBJJB.  Kentucky  Blue  Grass,  Clover,  Vegetable,  Flower  ami  Tree  Heeds,  J 

PI.ICE  CATALOOUE  MAILBD  ON  APPLICATION. 

THOMAS  MBHBRIN,      -     -     .516  Battery  Street,  San  Francisco. 

P.  O.  Box  2059. 
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Origin  of  the  Locomotive  Whistle. 

When  locomotives  were  first  built,  and 
began  to  trundle  their  small  loads  up  and 
down  the  newly  and  rudely  constructed  rail- 
ways of  England,  the  country  roads  were, 
for  the  most  part,  crossed  at  grade,  and  the 
engine  driver  had  no  way  of  giving  warning 
of  his  approach  except  by  blowing  a  tin 
horn.  This  horn,  as  may  be  imagined,  was 
far  from  being  a  sufficient  warning.  One 
day,  in  the  year  1833,  a  farmer  of  Thornton 
was  crossing  the  railway  track  on  one  of  the 
country  roads  with  a  great  load  of  eggs  and 
butter.  Just  as  he  came  out  upon  the  track 
a  train  approached.  The  engine  man  blew 
his  tin  horn  lustily,  bat  the  farmer  did  not 
hear  it.  Eighty  dozens  of  eggs  and  fifty 
pounds  of  butter  were  smashed  into  an  In- 
distinguishable, unpleasant  mass,  and 
mingled  with  the  kindling  wood  to  which 
the  wagon  was  reduced.  The  railway  com- 
pany had  to  pay  the  farmer  the  value  of  his 
fifty  pounds  of  butter,  his  960  eggs,  his 
horse  and  his  wagon.  It  was  regarded  as  a 
very  serious  matter,  and  straightway  a 
director  of  the  company,  Ashlen  Bagster  by 
name,  went  to  Atton  Grange,  where  Gtorge 
Stephenson  lived,  to  see  if  he  could  not  in- 
vent something  that  would  give  a  warning 
more  likely  to  be  heard.  Stephenson  went 
to  work,  and  the  next  day  had  a  contrivance 
which,  when  attached  to  the  engine  boiler, 
and  the  steam  turned  on,  gave  out  a  shrill, 
discordant  sound.  The  railway  directors, 
greatly  delighted,  ordered  similar  con- 
trivances to  be  attached  to  all  the  locomo- 
tives, and  from  that  day  to  this  the  voice  of 
the  locomotive  whistle  has  never  been  silent. 
— Birmingham  Daily  Post. 

Mercurial  Soap  for  Cholera. 

According  to  the  American  Architect,  two 
chemists  of  Hamburg,  MM.  Forster  and 
Nijland,  have  published  some  studies  on  the 
cholera  infection,  from  which  it  appears  that 
soap  is  one  of  the  best  known  sterilizers  of 
water  suspected  of  infection.  For  a  long 
time  after  the  cholera  epidemic  of  last  sum- 
mer, the  people  of  Hamburg  were  afraid 
even  to  bathe  themselves  with  Elbe  water, 
but  MM.  Forster  and  Nijland  show  that 
ordinary  toilet  soap,  added  at  the  rate  of  an 
ounce  to  about  twelve  quarts  of  water,  will 
kill  the  cholera  bacilli  in  ten  minutes.  This 
would  be  a  large  proportion  of  soap  to  use 
in  a  bath,  but  as  most  people,  instead  of 
dissolving  soap  in  the  bath  water,  apply  it  to 
the  skin  with  a  sponge,  it  is  probable  that 
the  water  actually  brought  in  contact  with 
the  skin  is  generally  soapy  enough  to  be 
harmless.  If,  however,  it  is  desired  to  ob- 
tain greater  security,  a  soap  containing  a 
small  quantity  of  corrosive  sublimate  may 
be  used.  Many  "  complexion  washes  "  con- 
tain this  drug,  which  is  said  to  have  a  bene- 
ficial effect  on  the  skin,  however  dangerous 
it  may  be  internally,  so  that  no  hesitation 
need  be  felt  in  employing  soaps  medicated 
with  It,  and  a  very  small  quantity  is  suf- 
ficient. With  a  soap  containing  one  per 
cent  of  corrosive  sublimate,  added  at  the 
rate  of  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  soap  to  sixty 
quarts  of  water,  all  the  cholera  bacilli  will 
be  killed  in  one  minute,  and  half  the  dose 
will  kill  them  all  in  ten  minutes;  while  the 
sublimate  alone  is  still  more  active,  an  ounce 
being  sufficient  to  destroy,  in  five  minutes, 
all  the  cholera  microbes  in  about  a  million 
quarts  of  water. 

— The  ice  industry  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  Truckee's  resources.  This  year's 
crop  is  not  less  than  125  000  tons.  The 
Truckee  river  produces  the  natural  ice  of 
the  Pacific  coast.  Employment  is  given 
during  the  winter  months  to  hundreds  of 
men,  and  to  a  large  number  throughout  the 
year. 

■A  company  is  organized  at  O  :eanside 
to  catch,  can  and  preserve  fish.  Some  of 
the  finest  fishing  grounds  on  the  Pacific 
coast  lie  off  the  coast  between  0:eanside 
and  Santa  Catalina  and  San  Clemente 
is'ands.  The  sardine  is  equal  to  the  French 
when  packed  in  pure  California  olive  oil. 

— The  Stockton  Harvester  Works  has 
started  up  again  with  a  small  force. 


How's  This! 

Vi'e  offer  One  Hundred  Dollars  Reward  for  any 
case  of  Catarrh  that  cannot  be  cured  by  Hall's 
Catarrh  Cure. 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Props.,  Toledo,  O. 

We  the  undersigned  have  known  F.  J.  Cheney  for 
1  ;he  last  15  years,  and  believe  him  perfectly  honor- 
able in  all  business  transactions  and  financially  able 
;o  can-y  out  any  obligation  made  by  their  firm. 
West  &  Truax.  Wholesale  Druggists,  Toledo,  O. 
.Valuing,  Kinnan  &  Marvin,  Wholesale  Druggists, 
riedo,  O. 

Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  internally,  acting 
Jirectly  upon  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of  the 
system.  Price,  76c.  per  bottle.  Sold  by  all  Drug 
lists.   Testimonials  free. 


CUT  OUTcoupon 

Those  of  our  readers  who  improved  the  opportunity  of  attending  the 

WORLD'S  FAIR 


will  always  remember  it  as  one  of  the 
grandest  privileges  of  their  lives. 


The  Peristyle. 

The  Court  of  Honor. 
The  Golden  Statue  of  the  Republic. 
Administration's  Beauteous  Temple. 
The  Collossal  Manufactures  Building. 
Transportation's  Golden  Doorway. 
"Midway's"  Wealth  of  Orientalism. 

WHO  CAN  EVER  FORGET  THEM? 

Or  who  can  ever  forget  the  proud 
distinction  achieved  by  McCormick 
binders  and  Mowers  ?  Who  can  ever 
forget  that  the  McCormick  received 
the  highest  awards  given  for  any 
make  of  Binders  and  Mowers,  and 
that  in  the  regular  field  trials  they 
earned  the  only  honorable  mention 
for  grain  and  grass  cutting  machinery? 

Write  to  the 

Mccormick  harvesting  machine  co . Chicago 

better  yet,  call  on  your  nearest  McCormick  Agent. 


SAVE  THIS  COUPON. 

It  contains  some  things  you  ought  to 
know.  Yon  ought  to  know  that  tho  world's 

Pair  Management  asked  all  manufactur- 
ers of  Hinders  and  Mowers  to  take  their 
machines  into  the  grain  and  grass  fields, 
and  by  their  work  prmr  theirclaims.  You 
>uglit  to  know  that  the  manufacturers 
of  Mct'ormick  Hinders  and  Mowers 
promptly  notified  the  World's  Fair  Com- 
mittee that,  they  would  comply  with  this 
reasonable  request.  You  might  to  know 
that  various  ot  her  manufacturers  of  Bind- 
ers anil  Mowers  sent  representatives  to  ex- 
amine the  grain  ami  grass  fields  specified, 
and  thai  these  representatives  reported 
to  their  respective  companies  that  the 
condition  of  the  crops  to  he  cut  was  such 
that  ordinary  machines  could  not  handle 
I  hem.  You  ought  lo  know  that  none  of 
those  manufacturers  allowed  their  ma- 
chines to  go  into  these  tests  where  they 
knew  the  McCormick  Hinders  and  Mowers 
would  be  at  work.  Yon  ought  to  know 
that  the  World's  Fair  Judges  said  of 
McCormick  Binders  thai  they  were  simple 
and  easily  operated,  and  that  their  per- 
formance was  in  all  respects  thoroughly 
Satisfactory.  You  might  to  know  that  they 
said  of  .McCormick  Mowers  that  their 
draft  is  <it  Iraxt  i'n  Uik.  lighter  than  the 
draft  of  ordinary  mowers.  You  ought  to 
know  these  things  hecause  you  don't 
want  to  make  a  mistake  when  ft  comes  to 
buying  so  important  a  farm  implement  as 
a  Hinde  r  or  a  Mower.    You  want  the  best. 


A.  X.  DEWEY. 


W.  B.  EWER. 


G.  H.  STRONG. 


DEWEY    &  OO.'S 


Scieaiific  Press 


Patent  Agency. 


ESTABLISHED  1863. 


Inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coast  will  find  it  greatly  to  their  advantage  to  consult  this  old 
experienced,  first-class  Agency.  We  have  able  and  trustworthy  Associates  and  Agents  in  Wash' 
Ington  and  the  capital  cities  of  the  principal  nations  of  the  world.  In  connection  with  our  edl 
borial,  scientific  and  Patent  Law  Library,  and  record  of  original  cases  in  our  office,  we  have 
ather  advantages  far  beyond  those  which  can  be  offered  home  inventors  by  other  agencies.  The 
mformation  accumulated  through  lor.g  and  careful  practice  before  the  Office,  and  the  frequent 
axamination  of  Patents  already  granted,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  patentability  of 
inventions  t  -ought  before  us,  enables  us  oftev  to  give  advice  which  will  save  inventors  the 
ixpense  of  applying  for  Patents  upon  inventions  which  are  not  new.  Circulars  of  advice  sen? 
'ree  on  receipt  of  postage.   Address  DEWEY  &  CO..  Patent  Agents,  220  Market  Si.  S.  F. 


SAN  JOSE 
Agricultural  Works, 

SAN  JOSE,  OAL. 


AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS, 
FRUIT  TRUCKS,  CULTIVATORS, 
FRUIT  GATHERERS, 

STEEL  WINDMILLS, 
WAGONS. 


WRITE  FOR 

CIRCULARS  AND 
PRICES 

SSNT  FREE. 


FRUIT  PAPER! 

RAISIN  WRAPS,  SA7V7-JI3AT  PAFBR 

FROM   THE   MANUFACTURER   DIRECT  AT  LOWEST  PRICE. 

Raisin-packers  are  advised  that  we  will  make  and  carry  in  stock  the  "  Azure  Blue  "  "Top  Wrap,"  which  has 
been  used  for  years  by  the  packers  of  Spain. 

S.  P.  TAYLOR  PAPER  CO., 

414  &  416  CLAY  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


OLIVE  X5II». 

"  Greenbank  "  Powdered  Caustic 
Soda  and  Pure  Potash. 

T.W.iTACKSONebCO.. 

Sole  Agents, 

No.  6  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying, 
738  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  OAL 
Open  All  Tear. 
A.  TAN  DEB  NAILLKN,  President. 
Assaying  of  Ores,  $35;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnatlon  Assay, 
$26;  Blowpipe  Assay,  (10.   Full  course  of  assaying,  $60 
ESTABLISHED  18M.  sV  Send  for  circular. 


OF  CALIFORNIA. 

■AS  rBAMCIMCO.  CAL 

INCORPORATED  APRIL,  117 


Capital  paid  up  il.OO«,0*» 

B«n«  Fuel  a  ad  Undivided  Prod  la,  1  ao.aaa 
Dividends  paid  lo  Stock  holds  r* . . . .  8SS.OOD 

OFFICERS. 

A  D.  LOGAN  President 

L  O.  STEELE  Vioe-President 

ALBERT  MONTPELLIER  Cashier  and  Manager 

FRANK  MoMULLEN  Beers  bur 

General  Banking.   Deposits  rooelved,  Gold  and  Stiver. 

Bills  of  Exchange  bought  and  sold. 

Loans  on  wheat  and  country  produce  a  specialty. 

January  1, 1894.  A  MONTPELLIER,  Manager. 


The  valves  and  work- 
ing parts  of  the  Fulton 
Pump  can  be  removed, 
repaired  and  replaced 
without  taking  the  pump 
out  of  the  well. 

Pumps  fitted  up  for  ah 
depths  of  wells,  ready  to 
put  in. 

Send  for  illustrated 
circulars  and  price  list  to 

A.  T.  Ames, 

GALT,  OAL. 


Manufacturer    of    I*  a  in  pa 
Windmills. 


and 


-Jim...  ,;jiiii)i.,iiiiij.ijim)jnimi.a>,iiig 

Patent 


SPEBRVFLOUR  COM  r  ANY 
SUN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE  22  CRIFOWIIA  ST. 

—  n-ian 


HANG 
YOUR 
DOOR 


WITH  STANLEY'S 

CorrugHted  Strel  Hlngei. 

They  are  Stronger.  Handsomer 
and  cost  no  more  than  the  old 
style.  For  sale  by  Hardware 
Dealers  generally,  but  If  not  In 
your  vicinity  write  the  Manu- 
facturers. Send  for  "  Biography 
of  a  Yankee  Hlnge,"malledfree 


THE  STANLEY  WORKS,  New  Britain, Ct, 


DRIVING  STILL  LEADS  THEM  ALL. 

Q|T       IT  WILL  OONTSOL  THI  MOST 

DM  vioioua  Honaa.  a 

70,000  sold  In  1891. 
00,000 sold  In  1892. 

THEY  ARE  KING. 

Sample  mailed  XC  for  ♦  I  ft  A 
NIckel.SI.BO.  fl,uw 
Stallion  Bits  50  cts.  eirtra. 

RACINE  MALLEABLE  IRON  CO.  /g^ft 
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Market  Review. 


San  Francisco,  April  25,  1894. 
Wheat. 

Tbe  local  wheat  market  remains  precisely  as  re- 
ported last  week.  Shipping  business  at  a  stand- 
still, but  there  is  more  or  less  trading  for  Call 
Board  purposes  on  a  basis  of  $i.o5@i.07K  per 
ctl.  The  rain  to-day  had  depressing  influence  on 
tbe  speculative  market,  causing  a  drop  in  Decem- 
ber option  of  about  2c  per  ctl.  Sales  of  spot 
wheat  were  made  in  tbe  Call  Board  this  morning 
at  $1.12  per  ctl. 

Barley. 

The  sample  market  was  50c  $  ton  lower  to-day, 
on  account  of  rain.  In  the  speculative  market  the 
decline  was  greater,  as  shown  by  the  Call  Board 
sales.  Quotable  at  $i.o7J4@i.io  $  ctl  for  feed, 
and  $i.i2j£@i.  17K  for  brewing. 

Dried  Fruits. 

Recent  advances  have  been  fully  maintained  and 
prices  are  quite  firm.  As  to  prices,  we  cannot  do 
better  than  quote  from  Bulletin  No.  1  of  the  State 
Fruit  Exchange,  dated  Wednesday  of  this  week,  as 
follows: 

Dried  peaches  and  apricots  are  universally  re- 
ported as  being  practically  cleaned  up  from  growers' 
hands  all  through  the  State.  Prunes  are  rapidly 
taking  the  same  course,  and  prices  are  now  stiff  at 
554  cents  for  the  four  sizes,  or  for  ungraded  averag- 
ing 80  to  the  pound.  A  few  lots  unsold  are  held  at 
6  cents,  but  we  have  heard  of  no  sales  at 
that  price  except  for  larger  sizes;  but  on  April 
19th,  prunes  were  selling  in  Chicago  at  6  cents  f.  o. 
b.  coast,  presumably  subject  to  5%  commission. 
In  raisins  there  are  distinct  signs  of  a  movement  of 
the  same  kind,  as  to  which  we  are  not  so  well  in- 
formed. About  Woodland  remaining  stocks  are 
rapidly  being  taken  up  by  local  buyers  at  2j£  cents 
for  Muscats  in  sacks,  and  2  cents  for  seedless. 
These  are  net  cash  prices  to  growers.  April  19th 
two-crown  sold  at  Chicago  for  2^  and  three-crown 
2ji  in  sacks  f.  o.  b.  Coast.  These  prices,  low  as 
they  are,  are  a  distinct  advance  on  net  returns  pre- 
viously bad  from  commission  sales,  and  being  paid 
by  local  buyers  shows  confidence  in  the  market  on 
their  part. 

General  Produce  Market. 


OATS — Business  is  not  of  particularly  large  vol- 
ume, but  prices  show  good  strength.  The  firm 
feeling  prevailing  in  other  feed  products  largely 
tends  to  sustain  Oat  quotations.  Stocks  are  fairly 
well  concentrated  and  matters  generally  incline 
favorably  for  the  selling  interest.  We  quote  as 
follows:  Milling,  $i.2S@i.3S;  Surprise,  $r.4o 
@i.45;  fancy  feed,  $1.3001.35;  good  to 
choice,  $i.2o@i.27}4  ;  poor  to  fair,  $i.io@i.2o; 
Black,  $i.I2^@i.25;  Red,  nominal;  Gray,  $1.15 
@i.2S  $  ctl. 

CORN— More  liberal  offerings  have  caused  a 
somewhat  easier  tone  in  the  market.  Quotable  at 
$t.22^@i.25  #  cil  for  Large  Yellow,  $1.30®!. 35 
for  Small  Yellow  and  $i.27#@i.35  for  White. 

CRACKED  CORN— Quotable  at  $28.oo@29.oo 
per  ton. 

CORNMEAL— Millersquote  feed  at  $27.50(^28.50 
per  ton;  fine  kinds  for  the  table,  in  large  and  small 
packages,  2K@3Jicper  pound. 

OILCAKE  MEAL— Quotable  at  $37.50  per  ton 
from  the  mill. 

COTTONSEED  OILCAKE-  Quotable  at  $32.50 
per  ton. 

SEEDS — Wequote:  Mustard,  brown, $2.25@2  50; 
Yellow,  $3@3.5o;  Triese,  $2. 50(^2.75;  Canary,  3® 
4c;  Hemp,  3K@4tfc$lb;  Rape,  2@2#c;  Timothy, 
6*4c  per  ib;  Alfalfa,  I3@i3&c;  Flax,  $3@3.25 
per  ctl. 

MIDDLINGS— Quotable  at  $i9@2t  per  ton. 

MILLSTUFFS— We  quote:  Rye  Flour,  3^0; 
Rye  Meal,  3c;  Graham  Flour,  3c;  Oatmeal,  4J^c; 
Oit  Groats,  5c;  Cracked  Wheat,  3&c;  Buckwheat 
Flour,  5@5^c;  Pearl  Barley,  4K@4&c  per  lb; 
Normal  Nutriment,  $3  per  case  ol  1  dozen  cans; 
Breakfast  Delight,  $3.25  per  case  of  2  dozen  pack- 
ages. 

BRAN— Quotable  at  $i8@i9  per  ton. 

HAY— Scott  &  McCord  yesterday  received  tbe 
first  carload  of  new  Hay  this  season,  coming  from 
the  ranch  of  Thomas  Prader  of  Cornwall,  Contra 
Costa  county.  It  was  choice  Wild  Oat  and 
brought  $14.50  per  ton.  Wire-bound  Hay  sells 
at  $i  ton  less  than  rope-bound  hay.  Fol- 
lowing are  wholesale  city  prices  for  rope-bound  bay  : 
Wheat,  ♦13.00@18.00;  Wheat  and  Oat,  $i3@i6.oo; 
Wild  Oat,  $i4@i6.5o;  Alfalfa,  $n@i3;  Barley, 
$ti@i4;  Clover,  $n.oo@i3;  Compressed,  $i3@i6; 
Stock,  $ii@I2  #  ton. 

STRAW— Quotable  at  75@85c  per  bale. 

HOPS— Business  remains  very  quiet.  Quotable 
at  I4@i6c  per  lb. 

RYE— Quotable  at  $i.i7K@i-20  #  ctl. 

BUCKWHEAT— Quotable  at  $i@$i.i5$  ctl. 

GROUND  BARLEY— Quotab'e at  $24.so@25per 
ton. 

POTATOES— Both  old  and  new  are  easy  it 
price.  Wequote:  New  Potatoes,  y,@i\ic  per  R> 
Sweets,  75c@$i.25  ^  ctl;  Early  Rose,  3c@35c; 
River  Burbanks.  25@40c;  River  Red,  2o@25c; 
Oregon  Burbanks,  6o@90C, 

ONIONS.— Firm  at  $2@3  per  ctl. 

DRIED  PEAS— We  quote:  Green,  $1.25; 
Blackeve.  $1.60(0)1.65;  Niles,  $i.5o@i  75  #  ctl. 

BEA'NS— There  is  fair  inquiry,  but  trade 
small  and  slow,  as  holding  prices  are  in  many 
cases  above  the  views  of  speculative  buyers.  Many 
parties  decline  to  sell  at  quoted  prices,  expecting 
the  market  to  advance  sooner  or  later.  Whether 
results  will  show  such  opinion  to  be  correct  or  not, 
time  alone  can  tell.  We  quote  as  follows : 
Bayos,  $2.5o@2.6s;  Butter,  $i.75@I-8S  for  small  and 
$2@2.25  for  large;  Pink,  $i.90@2.os;  Red,  $2@2.3s; 
Lima,  $3@3  4°;  Pea,  $2.so@2.6o;  Small  White, 
$2.  5o@2.65;  Large  White,  $2.40(12.55  #  ctl. 

VEGETABLES— There  is  no  improvement  in 
prices.  Supplies  of  leading  descriptions  continue 
large,  and  the  market  generally  shapes  in  favor  of 
consumers.  Arrivals  yesterday  included  1731  bxs. 
Asparagus,  536  bxs.  Rhubarb  and  75°  sks.  Peas. 
Most  of  the  String  Beans  offering  are  poor. 
Choice  Tomatoes  will  bring  full  figures,  but  such 
stock  is  in  slim  receipt.     We  quote  as  follows: 


Cucumbers,  40@5oc  per  dozen  for  common  and 
75c@$r.25  for  good  to  choice;  Asparagus,  35@ 
65c  per  box  for  the  ordinary  run  and  750®$! 
per  box  for  choicer  quality;  Rhubarb,  25(0)750 
$  box;  Green  Peas,  common,  50@6sc  $  sk; 
Sweet  do,  75c@$i;  String  Beans,  9®  10  ^  Ib;  Mar- 
rowfat Squash,  —  $  ton;  Hubbard  Squash,  —  @  — 
#  ton;  Green  Peppers,  —  @  —  c  per  Ib;  Tomatoes, 
—  @  —  $  box  for  poor  to  fair  and  $2-5o@3  for 
good  to  choice;  Turnips,  75c  $  ctl;  Beets,  75c 
sack;  Parsnips,  $1.25  iff  ctl;  Carrots,  35@40c; 
Cabbage,  35(8400;  Garlic,  \@z%c  $  Ib;  "Cauli- 
flower, 6o@7oc  $  dozen;  Dry  Peppers  15c  $  Ib; 
Dry  Okra,  —  tp  Ib. 

FRESH  FRUIT— The  first  cherries  of  the  season 
arrived  yesterday  from  Vacaville.  One  box  sold  at 
45c  $  lb,  but  the  remaining  box  was  on  hand  at  a 
late  hour.  Four  boxes  of  Green  Almonds  were  also 
received,  coming  from  Winters,  being  the  initial 
shipment  this  season.  Only  one  box  found  sale  at 
ioc  $  lb.  We  quote:  Apples,  50(0)750  #  box  for 
common,  85c@$i.25  for  fair  to  good,  and  $i.5o@2 
for  choice. 

BERRIES — The  first  Raspberries  of  the  season 
arrived  yesterday  from  Sin  Leandro,  selling  at  $1 
per  pound.  Receipts  of  Strawberries  are  on  the  in- 
crease, the  consignments  yesterday  being  128  chests, 
quotable  at  35  @  60c  per  drawer. 

CITRUS  FRUIT — There  is  a  quick  demand  for 
Oranges  that  are  first  class.  All  other  stock  is 
largely  neglected.  We  quote:  Fair  to  choice  Navel 
Oranges,  $1. 50(0)3.50  per  box;  Seedlings,  $i@2; 
Mexican  Limes,  $4@5  $  box;  Lemons,  Sicily, 
$4@5;  California  Lemons,  75c@$i  for  common  and 
$1.25(012  for  good  to  choice;  Bananas,  $1.50(^2.50 
per  bunch;  Hawaiian  Pineapples,  $2.50(0)3;  Mexi- 
can Pineapples,  $3(0)3.50  per  dozen. 

NUTS— Quiet  trade  at  unchanged  rates.  We 
quote  as  follows:  Chestnuts,  6@8c  $  lb;  Wal- 
nuts, 6@7%c  for  hard  shell,  8@9c  for  soft 
shell  and  8@9c  for  paper  shell;  California 
Almonds,  io@iic  for  soft  shell,  6@7C  for  hard 
shtll  and  nj^@i2}4c  for  paper  shell;  Pea- 
nuts, 3@4c;  Hickory  Nuts,  5@6c;  Filberts, 
io@io%c;  Pecans,  5@8c  for  rough  and  8@ioc  for 
polished;  Brazil  Nuts,  8@9c;  Cocoanuts,  $5® 
$5.50  $  100. 

HONEY— Tbe  poor  prospect  for  the  coming  crop 
has  at  last  imparted  strong  tone  to  the  market, 
causing  an  advance  in  prices.  We  quote  as 
follows:  Comb,  n @  12c  $  lb  for  bright  and 
9@ioc  for  dark  to  light  amber;  water  white  ex- 
tracted, 6@7c;  amber  extracted,  5K@6c;  dark,  4% 
@5c  #  ft. 

BEESWAX— Quotable  at  24@25c  $  lb. 
BUTTER— Prices  have  taken  another  jump  up- 
ward, the  demand  being  good  while  shipments  show 
some  little  decrease.  The  loss  of  the  steamer  Los 
Angeles  has  had  some  influence  in  strengthening 
the  market,  as  the  vessel  had  considerable  butter  on 
board  for  this  port.  We  quote:  Fancy  Creamery,  21 
@22c;  fancy  dairy,  i8K@20c;  good  to  choice, 
I7@i8c;  common  grades,  I5@i6c;  store  lots,  12& 
©14c;  pickled  roll,  I7@i8c  $  lb. 

CHEESE— There  is  easy  tone  to  the  situation. 
Supplies  are  good  while  the  demand  is  not  brisk. 
We  quote  as  follows:  Choice  to  fancy,  8%®9'Ac; 
fair  to  good,  7@7Hc;  Eastern,  ordinary  to  fine,  13 
@i4Kc#lb.  ,  , 

EGGS— Offerings  of  store  lots  are  in  excess  of  the 
demand  and  buyers  have  matters  much  their  own 
way  as  regards  prices.  Ranch  parcels  are  in  fair 
receipt,  finding  custom  at  steady  prices.  We  quote: 
California  ranch,    I3@i5c;    store    lots,  io@i2c 

^  POULTRY— The  market  is  weighted  down  with 
offerings.  A  considerable  portion  of  a  carload  <  f 
Eastern  stock  that  arrived  last  Friday  is  yet  unsold, 
while  another  car  is  at  hand  to-day.  L  cal  con- 
signments are  also  fairly  liberal.  We  quote  as 
follows:  Live  Turkeys— Gobblers,  8@ioc;  Hens, 
12c;  dressed  Turkeys.  7@nc  $  lb  for  Gob- 
blers and  7@"C  for  Hens;  Rooster?,  $3  50® 
$4  for  old  and$6.so@7.5o  for  young;  Broileis,  $2.50 
-  .50;  Hens,  $4@5;  Ducks,  $3  5o@4.5o;  Geese, 
$i.5o@2  #  pair;  Pigeons,  $2@2.so  #  dozen. 
GAME— Nominal. 

PROVISIONS— We  quote  as  follows:  Eastern 
Sugar-cured  Hams,  I2&@i3c;  California  Hams,  n 
@i2c;  Bacon.  Eastern,  extra  light,  12c;  medium, 
9^c;  do.  light,  ioc;  do,  light,  bonele  s,  n%c; 
light,  medium,  boneless,  io^c;  extra  light, 
sugar-cured,  13HC;  Pork,  prime  mess,  $14 
©it;  do.  mess,  Si7@i8:  do,  clear,  $1950; 
do  family,  $22  #  bbl;  Pigs'  Feet,  $11.50  per 
bbl;  Beef,  mess,  bbls,  $7-50@8;  do  extra  mess, 
bbls  $8.5o@9;  do,  family,  l9.5o@io;  extra  do, 
$n@u.5o  $  bbl;  do,  smoked,  ioc;  Eastern  lard, 
tierces,  7&@7Mc;  do  prime  steam,  9y2c;  East- 
ern pure,  10-lb  pails,  ioc;  5-lb  pails,  io^c;  3-Jb 
pails  io&c;  California,  10-lb  tins,  8Kc;  do,  5-Ib, 
9c;  do,  kegs,  ioc;  do,  20-lb  buckets,  g%c; 
compound,  7c  for  tierces. 

WOOL— Business  is  picking  up  a  little, 
prominent  firm  reporting  sales  for  the  week  of  over 
200,000  lbs.  Receipts  are  coming  to  hand  quite 
freely  and  buyers  now  have  ample  stocks  from 
which  to  make  selections.  The  weekly  report  of 
Thos.  Denigan,  Son  &  Co.  says:  "  The  week  s 
trade  has  been  fairly  good.  Scouting  is  now  in  full 
blast  and  we  believe  that  all  scouring  establish 
ments  are  at  full  time  work.  Shippers  are  scarce 
and  make  no  showing  compared  to  scourers.  East- 
ern business  reported  quiet  with  prospects  fair  for 
improved  condition  in  Wool  traffic."  We  quote 
spring:  Year's  fleece,  #  lb.,  6@7c;  Six  to  eight 
months,  San  Joaquin,  poor,  5@6c;  do  fair, 
7@9;  Oregon  and  Washington:  Heavy  anc 
dirty  6@7c;  good  to  choice,  8@ioc;  valley,  io@i3 
We  quote  fall:  Northern  defective,  5@6c;  South 
ern  and  San  Joaquin,  3@4C 

HIDES  AND  SKINS— Quotable  as  follows: 

Sound.  Culls. 
Heavy  Steers,  54  Ibsup,  #lb.4M@5<:  3K@4C 
Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  lbs. 4  @— -c     3   <g— ' 

Light,  42  to  47  It*  3K@3*<=  2K@2jic 

Cows,  over  50  lbs  3M@3«c     3  @ 

Light  Cows,  3otosolbs...  3K@3Kc  2»@ 

Stags  3    @— c     2    ®— c 

Kips,  17  to  30  lbs  4   @ — c  3 

Veal  Skins,  10  to  17  lbs  5    @ — c     4  ' 

Calf  Skins,  5  to  10  lbs  7   @ — c     6  1 

Dry  Hides,  usual  selection,  7c;  Dry  Kips, 
7c-  Calf  Skins,  do,  7c;  Cull  Hides,  Kip  and 
Calf,  4c;  Pelts,  Shearling,  io@2oceach;  do,  short 
25@35c  each;  do,  medium,  40(0)500  each;  do,  long 
wool,  5o@75ceach;  Deer  Skins,  summer,  25c;  do, 
good  medium,  is@20c;  do,  winter,  5c  per  lb;  Goat 


Skins,  25@40C  apiece  for  prime  to  perfect,  io@2ec  for 
damaged,  and  5@ioc  each  for  Kids. 

TALLOW— We  quote:  Refined,  5&@5^c;  ren- 
dered, 4K@4#c;  country  Tallow,  4@4&c;  Grease, 
3@3Mc  per  lb. 

San  Francisco  Meat  Market. 

The  market  continues  to  be  well  furnished  with 
all  descriptions.  Following  are  tbe  rates  for  whole 
carcasses  from  slaughterers  to  dealers  : 

BEEF  —  First  quality,  5J4@6c;  second  quality, 
4&@Sc:  third  quality,  3«@4Kc  #  lb. 

CALVES— Quotable  at  4@sc  for  large,  and  5® 
7c  #  lb  for  small. 

MUTTON— Quotable  at  s%@6}ic  #  lb. 
LAMB-Spring,  8@ioc  $  lb. 
PORK — Live  Hogs,  on  foot,  grain  fed,  heavy  and 
medium,  4&c;  small  Hogs,  4Kc;  stock  Hogs,  3K@ 
4c;  dressed  Hogs,  6@7C  $  lb. 


VAN  DRAKE  &  TAYLOR. 

523  MISSION  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  Cal. 
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Commission  Merchant^. 


p.STEINHAGEN&C? 


404&4-06  DAVIS  STS.F. 


MOORE.  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 

 AND  

General  Commission  Merchants, 

810  California  St.,  S.  P. 
Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 

tS" Personal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal  advance* 
made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of  Interest. 


MONEY  TO  LOAN! 


Only  Award  of  Gold  Medal  and  Di- 
ploma at  the  World's  Fair,  Chicago. 


ON  FARMING 
and  ORCHARD 

From  $vm  upwards  at  market  rates! )  PROPERTIES 
We  also  deal  In  county  lands.  Several  foreclosed  prop- 
erties Tor  sale  cheap,  on  easy  terms.  Writ  for  list,  or  If 
you  desire  to  sell,  send  us  full  particulars.  LINDSAY  & 
CRA10,  L»nd  and  Financial  Agent*,  Crocker  Building, 
San  Francisco. 


Every  Inventor  Wants  a  Good  Patent 

Or  none  at  all.  To  secure  the  best  patents  Invent- 
ors have  only  to  address  Dewey  &  Co.,  Pioneet 
Patent  Agents,  No.  220  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 

There  are  many  good  reasons  why  Pacific  Coast  In- 
ventors should  patronize  this  Uome  Agency. 

It  is  the  ablest,  largest,  best,  most  convenient, 
economical  and  speedy  for  all  Pacific  Coast  patrons. 

It  is  the  oldest  on  this  side  of  the  American  conti- 
nent, most  experienced,  and  every  way  reliable. 

It  has  the  largest  library  of  Patent  Law  books, 
American  and  Foreign  Patent  Office  Reports,  scien- 
tific and  mechanical  newspaper  files,  latest  works  on 
science,  art,  inventions,  and  mechanical  and  other 
new  discoveries. 

Conducted  from  t863  by  its  present  owners  (A.  T. 
Dewey,  W.  B.  PCwer  and  Geo.  H  Strong)  this  agency 
has  the  best  knowledge  of  patents  already  issued, 
and  of  the  state  of  the  arts  in  all  lines  of  inventions 
most  common  on  this  coast. 

Patents  secured  ill  the  United  States,  Canada,  Mcx- 
^o,  all  British  colonies  and  provinces,  Fnglaud  and 
other  civilized  countries  throughout  the  globe. 

Caveats  filed,  assignments  duly  prepared,  exami- 
nations made,  and  a  general  Patent  Agency  business 
conducted.  , 

Established  and  successfully  and  popularly  con- 
ducted for  nearly  thirty  years,  our  patrons  numbei 
many  thousands,  to  whom  we  refer  with  confidence, 
as  men  of  influence  and  reliability.  Old  and  new  in- 
ventors are  cordially  offered  the  complimentary  use 
of  our  library  and  free  advice,  etc.  No  other  agency 
can  afford  Pacific  States  inventors  half  the  advan- 
tages possessed  by  this  old,  well-tried  and  experi- 
enced firm. 


BUSINESS  COLLEGE. 

24  POBT  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

FOR  SEVENTY- FIVE  DOLLARS 

This  College  Instructs  In  Shorthand,  Type-Writing,  Book* 
keeping,  Telegraphy,  Penmanship,  Drawing,  all  the 
English  branohes,  and  everything  pertaining  to  buslnesa, 
for  full  six  months.  We  have  sixteen  teachers  and  give 
Individual  Instruction  to  all  our  pupils.  Our  school  has 
Its  graduates  In  every  part  of  the  State.  tm~  SEND  FOR 
CIRCULAR.    E.  P.  HEALD,  Pres.  0.  8.  HALKY, Sea 


AND  HOW  TO 
OROW  THKM. 
By  Prof.  Edward 
J.  Wtcksoo. 


A  practical,  explicit  and  comprehensive  book  embodying 
the  experience  and  methods  of  hundreds  of  successful 
growers,  and  constituting  a  trustworthy  guide  by  which  the 
inexperienced  may  successfully  produce  the  fruits  for  whloh 
California  la  famous.  600  pages.  Fully  Illustrated.  Price  »3. 
Postpaid.  Send  for  circular.  DEWEY  PUBLISHING  OO. 
Publishers  220  Market.  Street.  San  Franolsoo.  Oal 


WELL  MACHINERY^ 


LIGHTNING  I 
LARGEST  , 

All  klnils  of  tools.  Fori  lino  for  I  he  driller  by  using  1 
Adamantine  process;  can  take  acore.  Perfected  Kconom- 
icnl  Artesian  Pumping  Rig"  to  ?°rk,by  Stea^Alrjto. 
Letnahelpyou.  THE  amkiiioan  wem.  woukb, 

Aurora,  til  l    Cbteaco.  Ill.l    Dallas,  Tex. 


GRANGERS'  BUSINESS  ASSOCIATION, 

GENERAL  COMMISSION  HOUSE. 

OFFICE,  108  DAVIS  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
Warehouse  and  Wharf  at  Port  Costa. 


CONSIGNMENTS  OF  GRAIN,  WOOL  AND  ALL  KINDS  OF  PRODUCE  SOLICITED. 

ALSO  ORDERS  FOR  GRAIN  BAGS,  Agricultural  Implements.  Wagons,  Groceriei 
and  Merchandise  of  every  description  solicited. 

B.  VAN  EVERY.  Manager.  T.  B.  BALLINOBR.  Grain  Salesman. 


P.  &c  B. 


P.  <te  H. 
SEE  OUR  EXHIBIT  AT  MIDWINTER  FAIR. 

S.  E.  Corner  Manufacturers'  Building. 
THREE  FIRST  PRIZES  AT  THE  WORLD'S  FAIR,  1893. 

ROOFING— 500,000  sq.  feet  used  at  Midwinter  Fair. 
FRUI  I?  DRYING  PAPER— See  raisins  dried  by  our 

method. 

BUILDING  PAPER.   PRESERVATIVE  PAINT. 

PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO,  -  -  116  Battery  Street, 

S-A.1SJ-  FBANCISCO. 
E  G.  JTJDAH,  Agent,  221  South  Broadway,  Los  Angeles. 

P.  &  B.  P.  <Se  B. 
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Pay  Attention. 
Whatever  you  are  about,  pay  attention  to 
it.  Keep  your  mind  on  what  you  are  at. 
Think  of  what  you  are  doing.  Close  atten- 
tion Is  very  much  a  matter  of  habit;  and  it 
is  a  habit  which  should  be  diligently  culti- 
vated. 

Take,  for  Instance,  the  habit  of  mind  in 
reading.  One  law  student  has  a  general 
Idea  that  he  has  seen  a  case  reported  some- 
where, In  which  he  rather  believes  a  certain 
point  arose — he  is  not  quite  sure  of  that — 
which  was  decided  one  way  or  the  other,  he 
don't  remember  which  !  Another  student, 
who  had  the  same  book  In  his  hand  the 
same  length  of  time,  remembers  what  re- 
ports it  was  in,  the  number  of  the  volume, 
the  name  of  the  case,  the  names  of  the 
counsel,  the  points  that  came  up,  the  views 
of  the  different  judges,  if  there  was  a  con 
met  of  opinion  upon  them,  and  precisely 
what  the  decision  was.  He  even  remembers 
the  part  of  the  book,  the  very  number  of  the 
page  where  it  is  to  be  found.  In  his  mind's 
eye  he  can  see  the  lines,  the  words,  the  let- 
ters. He  has  the  habit  of  fixed  attention, 
which  all  students  should  strive  to  acquire. 

The  opposite  extreme  of  loose  reading 
and  listening  is  Illustrated  by  some  amusing 
anecdotes.  One  is  of  a  man  who  said  he 
had  recently  read  in  some  paper,  he  couldn't 
remember  where  it  was,  of  a  man  named 
Johnson — he  believed  his  name  was  John- 
son— who  had  raised  a  thousand  barrels  of 
potatoes  to  the  acre — he  believed  it  was 
barrels,  it  might  possibly  have  been  bushels; 
he  was  quite  sure  it  was  potatoes,  thought 
possibly  it  might  have  been  apples;  it 
seemed  a  good  deal  for  an  acre,  he  might  be 
mistaken  about  that — really  it  was  impossi- 
ble, it  must  have  been  more  than  an  acre ! 

Another  is  of  an  old  woman  who  said  she 
had  learned  a  sure  way  to  tell  whether  an 
egg  was  good  or  not;  she  had  heard  of  a 
great  many  before,  bnt  this  was  certain,  and 
it  was  so  simple,  too;  It  was  to  just  drop  the 
egg  into  a  pail  of  water,  and  if  it  was  good 
it  would — either  sink  or  swim,  she  really 
had  forgotten  which. 

It  is  a  very  good  practice  after  laying  a 
book  down  to  take  up  a  pen  and  see  how 
much  yon  can  write  of  what  you  have  read. 
After  trying  it  regularly  for  a  week  you  will 
be  pleased  to  find  how  much  more  you  can 
remember  than  you  could  at  first,  so  rapidly 
does  the  habit  of  concentrating  one's 
thoughts  grow  with  cultivation. 

Think  of  what  you  are  doing  and  yon  will 
remember  what  you  have  done.  Cnltivate 
the  habit  of  keeping  wide  awake  and  of  fix- 
ing your  attention  closely. 


The  Original  Americans. 
It  is  possible,  according  to  recent  scientific 
researches,  that  the  people  from  whom,  In 
the  opinion  of  some  investigators,  the  name 
of  America  was  derived  were  originally  in- 
habitants of  the  Polynesian  Islands.  Ages 
ago,  it  is  believed,  a  nearly  complete  land 
connection  existed  between  those  islands  and 
Central  America,  the  Pacific  ocean  being  at 
that  time  almost  bridged  with  a  chain  of 
islands. 

The  tribe  of  Indians  afterward  known  as 
the  Ameriques  are  supposed,  from  certain 
remains,  to  have  first  taken  possession  of  an 
island,  Momotomblto,  near  the  western  edge 
of  Nicaragua,  where  they  left  some  very  in- 
teresting carvings  and  other  tokens  of  their 
skill. 

Afterward,  according  to  the  theory,  a  sub- 
sidence of  the  land  occurred  which  drove 
them  eastward  until  they  came  to  the  fertile 
slopes  of  the  Amerique  mountains,  where 
their  descendants  are  still  to  be  found.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  Vespucius  got  his 
pseudonym  of  "  Amerigo  "  from  the  name  of 
this  tribe  of  Indians. 

If  all  these  things  are  true,  it  might  be 
pointed  out  that  even  geological  convulsions 
have  played  a  part  in  the  long  series  of 
events  leading  up,  as  if  in  obedience  to  a  de- 
cree of  Providence,  to  the  naming  of  the  new 
world,  not  Columbia,  but  America. 


— The  original  1858  cable  weighed  93 
pounds  per  mile,  and  had  a  conductor  of 
seven  copper  wires  of  22>£  gauge.  Price 
of  deep  sea  wire  per  mile,  $200;  price  of 
spun  yarn  and  iron  wire  per  mile,  $265;  cost 
of  outside  coating  of  tar  and  gutta  percha, 
$25  per  mile;  total  cost  per  mile,  $485.  At 
$485  per  mile,  the  total  cost  of  the  2500 
miles  of  deep  sea  wire  was  $1,212,500.  To 
this  add  25  miles  of  "  shore-end  "  wire,  cost- 
ing $1450  per  mile,  and  we  find  that  the  first 
ocean  cable,  exclusive  of  instruments,  cost 
$1,250,000. 

To  manage  men  one  ought  to  have  a  sharp 
mind  in  a  velvet  sheath.— G.  Eliot. 


Electric  Light  as  a  Disinfectant. 

Professor  H.  M.  Ward's  researches  on 
the  influence  of  light  on  bacteria  have 
brought  out  some  remarkable  facts.  Prof. 
Ward  demonstrates  conclusively  that  the 
naked  arc  light  may  be  used  in  hospitals  or 
railway  cars  most  effectively  as  a  disin- 
fectant, by  reason  of  the  effect  of  its  rays 
upon  bacteria.  He  has  allowed  the  various 
rays  of  the  spectrum  to  fall  on  films  of  gela- 
tine or  agar  containing  spores  of  bacteria, 
and  finds  that  whether  the  spectrum  is  got 
from  sunlight  or  electric  light,  there  is  no 
perceptible  action  on  the  spores  of  bacteria 
by  the  infra-red,  red,  orange  or  yellow  rays, 
while  all  the  spores  are  injured  by  the  rays 
of  the  blue  and  violet  region.  Broadly 
speaking,  the  injurious  action  begins  at  the 
blue  end  of  the  green,  attains  a  maximum 
in  the  blue,  and  diminishes  toward  the  ultra 
violet.  With  the  electric  light,  quartz  lenses 
and  prisms  had  to  be  used  in  forming  the 
spectrum,  as  the  results  with  glass  were  fee- 
ble. The  Injurious  influence  of  the  blue 
rays  extended  far  into  the  ultra  violet.  The 
intervention  of  a  thin  piece  of  glass  resulted 
in  cutting  off  a  large  proportion  of  effective 
rays. 

A  Substitute  for  Linseed  Oil. 

The  London  Engineer  gives  the  following 
patented  method  for  preparing  a  composi- 
tion oil,  possessing  the  qualities  of  linseed 
oil,  as  a  vehicle  for  paint.  The  composition 
consists  of  crude  petroleum,  1  gallon;  yel- 
low beeswax,  %  lb.  to  y2  lb.;  powdered 
resin,  lb.;  zinc  sulphate,  yi  lb.  to  %  lb  ; 
lead  acetate,  }i  lb.  to  %  lb. ;  rubber,  %  oz. 
to  1  oz. ;  linseed  oil,  Ji  pint  to  1  pint.  A 
still,  similar  to  a  large  steam  boiler,  with  a 
dome  and  manhole,  is  employed.  This  still 
is  provided  with  two  sets  of  coiled  tubing  in- 
side, one  set  being  perforated  for  admission 
of  steam.  The  crude  petroleum  is  first 
placed  in  the  still,  and  blown  by  direct 
steam  for  six  or  eight  hours,  till  the  lighter 
impurities  have  passed  out  to  a  suitable  con- 
denser. The  lead  acetate  and  zinc  sulphate 
are  then  added  to  the  petroleum.  The  con- 
tents of  the  still  are  heated  by  sending  steam 
through  the  coil  of  closed  tubing,  till  the  so- 
lution has  boiled  for  an  hour.  The  bees- 
wax, resin  and  rubber  are  then  added,  and 
the  ingredients  boiled  together  for  about 
seven  hours.  The  mixture  is  then  allowed 
to  cool,  and  the  linseed  oil  added. 

A  Fortune  in  a  Tin  Roof. 

Three  thousand  dollars  for  an  old  tin  roof 
would  be  a  pretty  steep  price,  but  the  man 
who  gets  the  battered  roof  from  the  old 
Tabernacle  church,  Broad  street  and  South 
Penn  square,  Philadelphia,  which  is  now  be- 
ing torn  away,  for  that  sum  will  be  in  great 
luck.  Some  years  ago  the  paint  was  scraped 
off  the  old  roof  and  yielded  $5000  in  fine 
gold.  It  is  almost  as  certain  to  yield  as 
much  this  time.  The  gold  comes  from  the 
United  States  Mint  chimney,  which  is 
near  by. 

When  gold  is  being  coined,  a  considerable 
quantity  of  it  volatilizes  with  the  smoke 
through  the  chimney,  and  as  soon  as  it 
strikes  the  air  it  falls.  Much  of  it  strikes  the 
roof  of  the  Mint — so  much  that  the  officials 
save  even  the  water  that  falls  upon  it  during 
a  shower.  All  the  drains  from  the  roof  are 
connected  with  large  vats  in  the  cellar  of  the 
Mint.  Before  the  water  finally  gets  to  the 
sewer  it  is  strained  through  many  blankets 
and  sieves,  which  retain  the  gold. 

— The  Humboldt  Times  says  the  lumber 
exports  from  that  place  have  suddenly  be- 
come very  lively,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
manufacturers  are  desirous  of  stocking  their 
outside  yards  before  the  requirements  of  the 
recent  combination  of  the  redwood  mills  go 
into  operation.  There  are  now  twelve  ves- 
sels of  the  lumber  fleet  in  port,  which  will 
immediately  commence  loading  for  San 
Francisco  and  coast  ports.  Besides  these, 
there  are  five  vessels  on  the  way  from  San 
Francisco,  three  loading  there  for  this  port, 
four  on  the  way  from  San  Pedro,  one  from 
Ventura  and  one  from  Redondo,  making 
fourteen  vessels  more. 


— The  exportation  of  breadstuff's  from  the 
Pacific  coast  for  the  month  of  March  was 
$1,596,330,  which  is  over  25  per  cent  less 
than  the  figures  for  the  same  month  last 
year.  Exports  from  San  Francisco  of  pro- 
visions, cattle  and  hogs  amounted  to  $65,- 
500,  as  against  $51,975  for  March,  1893. 

— The  general  depression  in  the  lumber 
business  is  aptly  shown  by  the  remark  of  a 
Tacoma  lumber  manufacturer  as  reported 
in  the  West  Coast  Lumberman;  "  The 
world  is  finished  and  only  needs  a  little 
lumber  and  shingles  to  keep  it  in  repair." 


Mining  an  Underground  Forest. 

The  working  of  a  mine  the  product  of 
which  is  timber  is  an  operation  not  to  be 
seen  every  day,  but  a  noteworthy  mine  of  this 
sort  is  to  be  seen  in  Tongking,  where  in  a 
formation  of  sand,  at  a  depth  of  from  14  to 
20  feet,  a  deposit,  tolerably  thick,  of  the 
stems  of  trees,  which,  thousands  of  years 
ago,  must  have  existed  as  an  extensive  for- 
est, but  eventually  became  buried  by  an 
earthquake  or  other  similar  phenomenon, 
and  has  been  opened  and  is  now  being 
mined  through  gangways. 

The  timber  in  no  way  forms  any  kind  of 
coal,  but  is  in  good  condition,  a  fact  to  be 
attributed  to  the  large  proportion  of  resin 
which  it  contains,  and  the  sandy  nature  of 
the  ground  in  which  it  lies.  The  Chinese 
work  the  mine  methodically,  and  use  the 
timber  chiefly  for  sculptural  purposes,  cof- 
fins, troughs,  etc. 

The  stems  have  a  diameter  of  a  yard,  are 
45  feet  long  and  appear  to  be  a  kind  of  fir 
very  similar  to  pitch  pine. 


Patents  Issued  to  Pacific  Coast 
Inventors. 

Reported   by  Dewey  &  Co.,  Pioneer 
Patent  Solicitors  for  Pacific  Coast, 
220  Market  St.,  S.  F. 

FOR  «  KKK  1NDIKG  APRIL  10,  1891. 

518,091  — Saibtv  Gas  Cock— Cioi  &  Maiwald,  S  9. 
618,058.— Lubricator— J.  Q.  Finch,  S.  t. 
616,140  — Car  Coupling— 8.  J.  Ford,  Plaoervllle,  Cal. 
518,06  ).-Sperd  Kkoi'lator— H.  B.  Gale,  8.  F. 
517,930.— Car  Coupling— C  W.  Hinton,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
518,103. — Measuring   Instrument — L.   IS.   HoJge,  San 
Jose,  Cal. 

518  105.— Can  Header— M.  Jensen,  Astoria,  Or. 
617,866.— Governor— N  S.  Keith.  S.  F. 
517,961.— 1'iano  Action— F.  W.  Kringle,  Los  Angeks, 
Cal. 

517,930.— Baling  Press— Murphy  &  Richardson,  Moun- 
tain View,  Cal. 

518,045.  —  Illuminating  Floor — E.  L.  Ransotue,  Oakland, 
Cal. 

618,077.— Door  Bell— J.  K.  Ssutter,  S.  F. 

617,909  — Wooden  Pips— I.  T.  Wheeler,  Los  Angeles, 

Cal. 

517,943.— Time  Indicator— C.  Worth,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Note.— Copies  of  TJ.  8.  and  Foreign  patents  furnished 
by  Dewey  &  Co.  in  the  shortest  time  possible  (by  mail  for 
telegraphic  order).  American  and  Foreign  patents  obtained, 
aud  general  patent  business  for  Pacific  Coast  inventors 
transacted  with  perfect  security,  at  reasonable  rates,  and  in 
the  shortest  possible  time. 


ALI FORNIA  H  RUITS 


F 


HOW  TO  GROW  THEM. 

A  MANUAL  OF  METHODS  WHICH   HAVE  YIELDED 
GREATEST  SUCCESS;  WITH  LISTS  OF  VARIETIES 
BEST   ADAPTED   TO   THE  DIFFERENT 
DISTRICTS   OF   THE  STATE. 

PRACTICAL,  EXPLICIT,  COMPREHENSIVE. 

Embodying  the  Experience  »nd  Methods  of  Hundred* 
of  Successful  Growers,  and  Constituting  a  Trust- 
worthy Guide  by  which  the  Inexperienced 
may  Successfully  Produce  the  Fruits 
for  wi.lch  California  Is  Famous 

BY  EDWARD  J.  WICKSON,  A.  M. 

Assoc.  Prof.  Agriculture,  Horticulture  and  Entomology, 
University  of  California;  Horticultural  Editor 
Pacific  Rura;.  Press,  San  Francisco;  Sec"y 
California  State  Horticultural  So- 
olety;  Prefl.  California  State 
Floral  Society;  Etc. 

SECOND  EDITION,  REVISED  AND  ENLARGED. 

Large  Octavo — 599  Pages,  Fully  Illustrate! 

PRICE  $3,  POSTPAID. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

THE  DEWEY  PUBLISHING  OO., 

Publishers  Pacific  Rural  Press, 

220  Market  Street,  Elevator,  12  Front  Stroet 

8AN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


LOANS  AND  MINES. 

Loans  negotiated  on  first-class  securities.  Mines  and 
mining  prospects  of  guaranteed  value  sold  on  working 
bonds.  O.  H.  DWINKLIE,  Grand  Hotel,  tan 
Kranciseo,  Oal. 


Oft/*  HAVE  YOU  TRIED  THE  ELECTRIC  FLESH 
OUlr  BRUSH?  Will  positively  soften  and  whiten  the 
hands  and  prevents  and  tends  to  remove  wrinkles  In  the 
face  and  neck.  Applied  to  the  spine  will  relieve  nervous 
d  laorders.  Send  SOc  for  sample  and  particulars.  ELEC- 
TRIC FLESH  BRUsHCO.  Berkeley,  Cal.  Agents  wanted. 


B KEEPERS 
Sample  copy  of 
CLEANINCS  IN  BE  IE  CULTURE. 
A  Handsomely  Illustrated  nrr  CIIDDI  ICC 
Magazine,  and  Catalog-,  of  DC  t  OUT  TLI  LO 
FKKE.  A.  I.  ROOT.  Medina,  o 


PAOIFIO  RURAL  PRESS  I 
Is  the  Largest  Illustrated  and  Leading  Agricul- 
tural and  Horticultural  Weekly  of  the  West 
Established  1870.  Trial  Subscriptions.  60c  for 
13  weeks,  or  J2.40  a  year  (till  further  notice).  DEWEY 
PUBLISHING  CO.,  220  Market  Street,  San  Franelsco. 


Wain  k  Mora 

MANUFACTURING  CO. 


WADKEGAN 


BARBED 
WIRE, 


LIGHTEST.   STRONGEST.  BEST. 
100  Rods  Weigh  90  Pounds. 


BARB  AND 
INS  U  L  AT 


So  COPPER  WIRE. 

FOR  ELECTRICAL  PURPOSES. 

8  and  10  Pine  St.,  Sao  Francisco, 

FRAHK  L.  BROWN,  Pacific  Coast  Agent, 


PRICE'S  TRACTION  ENGINE! 


Wn  hare  one  of  these  engines  that  was  used  about  one 
month  last  season  and  wsb  taken  back  by  us  by  reason 
of  illness  of  purchaser.  Engine  Is  in  perfect  order,  and 
in  better  working  order  than  when  first  sent  fiom  fac- 
tory. A  BARGAIN  Indicated  power.  80  horse;  Cylin- 
ders, 8x8;  Wheels,  8  ft.  high,  28  in.  wide;  weight,  less 
than  10  tons.    Price  when  new,  $4500. 

HOOKER  &  CO.,  1 6  &  1 8  Drumm  St.,  S.  F. 


FOR  $25. 


CI  REATLY  STRENG1HENKD  AND  IMPROVED. 
J  Riding. Walking  Cultivator.  Weeds,  furrows  and 
levels.  No  side  draft.  Convertible  Into  a  two-horse. 
Victory  on  every  field.  Prices,  testimonials,  etc. 
MAULEOD  CULTIVATOR  CO.,  Chamber 
Commerce  Building,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


The  Raisin  Industry. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  RAISIN  GRAPES, 
their  History,  Culture  and  Curing.  By  Gustav  Eisen. 
This  is  the  Standard  Work  on  the  Raisin  Industry  in 
California.  It  haB  been  approved  by  Prof.  Hilf  erd,  Prof. 
Wickson,  Mr.  Chas.  A.  Wetmore  and  a  multitude  of 
practical  raisin-growers.  Sold  by  the  DEWEY  PUB- 
LISHING CO,  or  Its  Agents  at  the  uniform  price  of  $3, 
postage  prepaid.   Orders  should  be  addressed: 

THE  DEWEY  PUBLISHING  CO., 

220  Market  St,,  San  Francisco. 


ORANGE  CULTURE  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

Now  that  the  Interest  in  the  culture  of  the  orange  Is 
extending  so  as  to  embrace  nearly  all  parte  of  the  State, 
a  book  giving  the  results  of  experience  In  parts  of  the 
State  where  the  growth  of  the  fruit  has  been  longest  pur- 
sued will  be  found  of  wide  usefulness. 

"Orange  Culture  in  California"  was  written  by  Those 
A.  Garey  of  Los  Angeles,  after  many  years  of  practical 
experience  and  observation  In  the  growth  of  the  fruit. 
It  Is  a  well-printed  hand-book  of  227  pages,  and  treats  of 
nursery  practice,  planting  of  orange  orchards,  cultiva- 
tion and  Irrigation,  pruning,  estimates  of  cost  of  planta- 
tions, best  varieties,  eta 

The  book  is  sent  post-paid  at  the  reduced  price  of  7 
cents  per  oopy,  in  cloth  binding.    Address  DEWEY 
PUBLISHING  CO.,  Publishers,  220  Market  St.,  San 
Francisco. 
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A  Precaution  Against  Consumption. 

It  is  now  pretty  well  established  that 
tuberculosis  is  an  Infective  disease,  and  if 
this  is  true,  it  is  largely  preventable.  We 
believe  that  in  this  country  especially  there 
is  not  sufficient  stress  laid  upon  the  com- 
municability  of  consumption;  the  people  are 
too  apt  to  regard  our  climate  (southern  Cali- 
fornia) as  Nature's  panacea.  Phthisical 
patients  fairly  swarm  upon  us  every  winter, 
poisoning  our  hotels,  our  streets  and  our 
dwellings.  The  inspissated  sputum  retains, 
according  to  Sawisky,  its  virulency  two  and 
a  half  months.  Here,  since  the  advent  of 
the  one-lunged  Yankee,  children  die  of 
meningitis  and  youth  of  consumption.  This 
we  are  told  by  some  to  regard  as  the  un- 
fathomable dispensation  of  a  wise  Provi- 
dence, when  it  rather  should  be  charged  to 
the  criminal  negligence  of  an  easy-going 
public. 

Persistent  and  systematic  precautions 
ought  to  be  taken  by  both  public  officials 
and  the  people  in  general  to  stop  this 
scourge.  The  health  department  should 
issue  stringent  orders,  classifying  this  dis- 
ease among  those  usually  placarded. 

The  room  occupied  by  a  consumptive 
should  receive  as  thorough  a  disinfection  as 
the  one  used  by  a  diphtheritic  patient.  If 
the  phthisical  patient  died  within  a  week  or 
two,  the  quarantine  should  be  demanded 
and  carried  out.  If  the  public  really 
thought  consumption  "  catching,  "  they 
would  regard  it  just  as  natural  to  take  pre- 
cautions against  its  spread  as  it  is  to  stamp 
out  leprosy.  In  point  of  fact,  there  is  no 
comparison  between  the  contagiousness  of 
these  diseases — tuberculosis  being  much 
more  communicable.  A  campaign  of  educa- 
tion is  needed. 

All  tuberculosis  patients  should  be  com- 
pelled for  the  public  good  to  use  spit  cups. 
Public  spittoons  filled  with  sawdust  or  other 
matter  easily  combustible  should  be  placed 
at  convenient  intervals.  The  American  has 
been  described  as  a  spitting  animal,  but  he 
must  be  trained  to  spit  by  law  only  In 
specially  prepared  receptacles.  The  old 
college  saying,  "  Those  who  expectorate  on 
the  floor  cannot  expect  to  rate  as  gentle- 
men," should  be  impressed  upon  all. 

Then,  again,  the  dust  of  the  streets  ought 
to  be  removed  frequently,  but  only  after  a 
thorough  sprinkling.  Public  hospitals  for 
the  tuberculosis  poor  ought  to  be  estab- 
lished. In  the  present  state  of  affairs  only  a 
very  few  of  the  worst  cases  are  treated — 
while  thousands  wander  about  the  city 
polluting  the  very  air  with  the  germs  of  the 
greatest  scourge  that  has  ever  affilcted  man- 
kind. 

Hygienic  treatment  should  be  advised  in 
all  cases.  Preventive  medicine  is  no  longer 
the  medicine  of  the  future,  but  the  medicine 
of  to  day.  Let  us  follow  the  example  of 
Michigan,  and  officially  declare  consump- 
tion a  contagious  disease.  Another  point  of 
great  Importance  is  the  denying  to  consump- 
tives the  privilege  of  engaging  in  occupa- 
tions whereby  they  may  endanger  the  life  or 
health  of  others. 

The  sanitary  inspection  of  cattle  and  con- 
demnation of  tuberculosis  cows  should  be 
rigidly  enforced.  Indeed,  did  our  govern- 
ment take  half  the  interest  in  preventing 
disease  among  human  beings  that  it  does  in 
looking  after  the  health  of  hogs  and  cattle, 
there  would  be  thousands  of  lives  saved  an- 
nually.— Southern  California  Practitioner. 


Smoke  Prevention. 

Probably  people  will  keep  on  making  a 
smoke  until  such  time  as  it  is  made  pe- 
cuniarily a  loss  to  them  by  means  of  penal- 
ties; but  until  then  the  majority  of  users  of 
solid  fuel  will  be  loth  to  move  in  the  matter. 
So  long  as  the  fuel  bill  is  kept  within  a  cer- 
tain limit,  people  don't  care;  they  argue  that 
they  are  doing  as  well  as  their  grandfathers 
did,  and  why  should  they  want  to  make  al- 
terations, says  Walter  J.  May. 

At  one  large  works  in  England,  the  whole 
of  the  smoke  from  a  battery  of  boilers  is 
washed  and  the  ammonia,  etc.,  taken  out, 
the  products  obtained  assisting  in  paying  for 
the  cost  of  the  coal  ussd,  besides  the  work- 
ing expenses,  but  the  process  is  not  largely 
adopted  because  our  predecessors  did  not 
use  it. 

By  putting  on  two  regular  stokers  on  a 
battery  of  boilers  the  writer  effected  a  net 
saving  of  £3  per  fortnight  over  and  above 
their  wages  on  coal  alone,  or  at  the  rate  of 
£78  per  annum;  but  because  It  did  not 
matter  about  "  a  little  smoke,"  the  manage- 
ment would  not  continue  the  arrangement  as 
it  was  "  not  the  custom  to  employ  firemen," 
and  they  still  continue  to  put  coal  in  the 
furnaces  and  to  send  it  out  of  the  top  of  the 
chimney  unburnt.    Clever,  is  it  not  ? 

In  London  the  bakers  are  fined  heavily 


for  black  smoke,  and  they  do  not  have  any, 
as  a  rule;  but  they  find  that  while  such 
smoke  cannot  be  avoided  where  there  is  no 
penalty,  where  "  40s.  and  costs  "  inflicted  a 
few  times  more  than  covers  the  cost  of  a 
proper  furnace.  In  some  places  the  Town's 
Police  Act  is  enforced,  and  If  a  chimney 
catches  fire,  the  occupier  of  the  house  is 
fined.  In  such  places,  chimneys  rarely 
catch  fire;  they  are  kept  swept.  But  where 
the  act  is  not  enforced,  at  least  25  per  cent 
of  the  chimneys  in  the  district  get  burnt  out 
Why?   Because  there  is  no  penalty. 

It  is  no  use  whatever  to  advocate  smoke 
abatement  in  any  country  until  sharp  penal- 
ties are  imposed  by  an  act  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  stringently  enforced;  and  when 
this  is  done,  people  will  at  once  arrange 
their  furnaces  and  other  fuel-consuming  ap- 
paratus so  that  the  fuel  will  be  consumed, 
but  not  before. 


Perpetual  Lightning. 

The  phenomenon  known  as  lightning,  fol- 
lowed by  a  rolling,  reverberating  report, 
recognized  as  thunder,  is  common  to  a 
wide  zone  of  the  earth,  but  it  is  not  gener- 
ally known  that  there  are  localities  where 
the  vivid  flashes  and  the  deafening  peals  are 
incessant,  says  a  technical  exchange.  The 
most  notable  of  these  continuous  lightning 
districts  is  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  island 
of  San  Domingo,  a  leading  member  of  the 
group  of  the  West  Indies.  It  is  not  meant 
that  the  lightning  is  here  continuous  the 
year  round,  but  that,  with  the  commence- 
ment of  the  rainy  season,  comes  the  zig-zag 
feature  of  the  electric  illumination,  which  is 
then  continuous  day  and  night  for  weeks. 
The  storm  center  is  not  continuously  local, 
but  shifts  over  a  considerable  area,  and,  as 
thunder  is  seldom  heard  over  a  greater  dis- 
tance than  eight  miles,  and  the  lightning  in 
the  night  will  illuminate  so  as  to  be  seen  30 
miles,  there  may  be  days  in  some  localities 
where  the  twinkle  on  the  sky  is  in  a  con- 
tinuous succession  while  the  rolling  reports 
are  absent.  Then  again  come  days  and 
nights  when  the  electric  artillery  is  piercing 
in  its  detonations,  and  especially  is  this  the 
case  when  two  separate  local  cloud  centers 
join,  as  it  were,  in  an  electric  duel,  and,  as 
sometimes  occurs,  a  third  participant  appears 
to  add  to  the  elemental  warfare.  Then  there 
is  a  blazing  sky  with  blinding  vividness  and 
stunning  peals  that  seem  to  pin  the  listener 
to  the  earth.  Long  before  the  echoes  can 
die  away  come  others,  until  the  auricular 
mechanism  seems  hammered  Into  chaos. 

Just  how  and  why  it  is  that  there  is  here 
generated  so  immense  an  amount  of  elec- 
tricity as  to  keep  up  such  an  incessant  igni- 
tion Is  one  of  those  problems  that  can  only 
be  solved  when  sufficient  data  are  at  hand 
to  work  upon.  It  is  probable  that,  with  the 
commencement  of  the  rainy  season,  this 
region  is  the  border  of  opposing  air  and 
ocean  currents  whose  friction  has  something 
to  do  in  the  case.  This  would  tend  to  bring 
into  contact  opposing  clouds  variously 
charged,  and  as  lightning  is  the  passing  of 
electricity  from  one  cloud  to  another,  seek- 
ing equilibrium,  or  the  passing  of  the  fluid 
from  a  cloud  to  the  earth,  it  is  probable 
that,  in  this  continued  friction  of  currents, 
may  be  found  a  starting  point  to  unravel  the 
mystery.  It  is  in  swirling  and  opposing 
cloud  strata,  especially  where  these  get  into 
gyratory  motion,  that  electrical  phenomena 
are  most  abundant,  just  as,  in  an  even, 
uniform  flow  of  clouds,  such  disturbance  is 
rarer  and  often  entirely  absent. 


— Electricity  will  eventually  provide  the 
poor  man's  light,  Mr.  Peerce  is  reported  to 
have  said,  and  we  think  it  a  reasonable 
prophecy,  says  Invention.  The  manage- 
ment and  control  of  the  electric  motor  is 
simple;  its  service  is  in  direct  and  immedi- 
ate command;  it  requires  no  fuel;  in  econ- 
omy of  space  occupied  it  has  no  competitor, 
and,  in  some  cases,  where  needed  for  inter- 
mittent use,  power  can  be  furnished  at  one- 
tenth  to  one  fifth  the  cost  of  steam.  An 
American  contemporary  points  out  that  the 
electric  motor  has  found  its  way  Into  plumb- 
ing, metal  spinning  and  machine  shops  in 
New  York,  and  considers  that  there  can  be 
no  grave  doubt  as  to  its  more  general  adop- 
tion.   


Deafness  Cinnot  Be  Cured 

by  local  applications,  as  they  cannot  reach  the  dis- 
eased portion  of  the  ear.  There  is  only  one  way  to 
cure  Deafness,  and  that  is  by  constitutional  reme- 
dies. Deafness  is  caused  by  an  inflamed  condition 
of  the  mucous  lining  of  the  Eustachian  Tube.  When 
this  tube  gets  inflamed  you  have  a  rumbling  sound 
or  imperfect  hearing,  and  when  it  Is  entirely  closed 
deafness  is  the  result,  and  unless  the  inflammation 
can  be  taken  out  and  this  tube  restored  to  its  normal 
condition,  hearing  will  be  destroyed  forever;  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  are  caused  by  catarrh,  which  Is 
nothing  but  an  inflamed  condition  of  the  mucous 

We  will  give  One  Hundred  Dollars  for  any  case  of 
Deafness  (caused  by  catarrh)  that  cannot  be  cured 
by  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure.   Send  for  circulars,  free. 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO..  Toledo,  O. 

49-  Bold  by  Druggists,  76c 


HOOKER  &  CO  16 and  18 DRUMM 8T" 

W  W  '  X         '  1  V>V»y,,      SAN  FRANCISCO. 


JSTo.    36  -  GEM    WAGON,    fri  1 1  n  1'tH,    1  -  in. 


A  solid  oak  body  with  grained  gear.  Sarven  wheels,  rail  on  dash. 
Light,  strong,  serviceable  and  natty.    Trimmed  in  best  Evans  leather. 


Del  Monte  Phaeton  Carts. 


LIGHT. 

SERVICEABLE 

AND  STRONG 

PRICE  $35.00. 

Cash  with  order. 


The  ^Patnam"  Petalama  Cart. 

Just  the  thing  for  the  farmer  to  go  to  town  In,  as 
it  j.  much  lighter  than  a  buegy,  only  one-third  as 
expensive  and  costs  but  a  <|uarter  as  much  for  re- 
pairs. Nothing  but  flrst-class  material  used  In  the 
construction  of  these  caits 

They  have  lj-inch  double  collar  and  coach  axles, 
and  steel  tires,  white  wood  bodies;  genuine  Sarven 
patent  wheels,  nicely  painted  and  neitly  striped. 

These  carts  are  built  here  and  arc  not  Eastern 
made  go'ds. 

WEIGHT  ABOUT  240  POUNDS. 


THE  FRESNO  IMPROVED 

Leveling  and  Railroad  Scraper. 

WE  DON'T  DEPEND  ON  THE  CROSSBAR  FOR  DUMPING. 


WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 


Send  for  Catalogue 


Hooker  &  Co.'s  Platform  Scale. 


No.  74   600  lbs. 

No.  76   800  lbs. 

No.  76  1000  lbs. 

No.  77  1200  lbs 


NO  BETTER  SCALE 

MANUFACTURED. 


ACCURACY, 
DURABILITY 

AND 

CHEAPNESS 

Hake  these  the  best 
Scales  in  the  market. 


WE  PAY  THE  FREIGHT. 


5  -TON    WAGON  SCALE. 

$36.00. 

BEA KIN'09  Of  HARDENED  ENGLISH  TOOL  8TEEL. 


PACIFIC  SPADER 


Tnls  Machine 

Stands 
WITHOUT  an 
EQUAL. 


REVERSIBLE, 

Snowing  the 
Extension 
Head. 


CALIFORNIA  CIRCULAR  ORCHARD 
OR  VINEYARD  HARROW. 

NO  FARMER  SHOULD  BE  WITHOUT  ONE. 


Hr\rMCEQ  C^C\  16  and  18  DRUMM  ST., 
V^^rxCn    OL   UU.,     san  PRANOISOO. 
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The  Situation  as  to  Horse  -  Breeding. 

Before  giving  up  the  breeding  of  horses  and  declaring  the  business  dead,  will  it  not 
be  well  to  take  a  candid  practical  view  of  the  case,  and  before  throwing  away  an  advan- 
tage already  gained,  consider  well  what  has  brought  on  present  conditions,  whether  the 
causes  are  likely  te  continue  indefinitely,  and  if  not,  how  best  to  take  advantage  of  the 
change  when  it  comes.  Nearly  every  kind  of  business  has  had  its  boom  and  reaction 
during  the  last  twenty  years,  and  the  horse  business  has  been  one  of  them.  Its  effects 
have  been  and  are  felt  over  a  wider  extent  of  country  than  almost  any  other  business, 
because  it  is  so  intimately  connected  with  every  other.  Many  breeders  attribute  the 
present  condition  of  the  horse  market  to  over-production,  and  the  introduction  of  elec- 
tricity. The  over-production  has  been  entirely  of  the  cheaper  grades,  and  this  class  is 
what  is  being  displaced  by  electricity.  Electricity  can  never  take  the  place  of  the  heavy 
draft  or  fine  coach  horse.  General  business  depression  has  had  more  to  do  wi  h  the  fall 
in  the  horse  market  than  anything  else.  Nearly  every  one  is  economizing  and  doing 
without  or  making  the  best  of  what  they  have.  That  this  condition  will  last  long  no  one 
believes.  A  renewed  demand  is  among  the  certainties  of  the  future.  When  this  fresh 
demand  comes  there  will  be  a  short  supply  to  meet  it,  because  of  the  falling  off  in 
breeding  for  the  past  three  years  and  the  probable  continuance  of  it  for  a  year  or  two  to 
come.  Horses,  as  a  rule,  are  short-lived  animals.  The  visible  supply  is  being  used  up 
\t  a  very  rapid  rate,  and  the  fact  that  it  takes  five  years  to  produce  a  horse  ready  for 
market  is  lost  sight  of  by  the  croakers  who  are  now  and  have  been  for  three  years  crying 
the  horse  business  down.  Another  fact  is  that  the  best  time  to  engage  in  the  production 
of  any  staple  commodity  is  when  it  is  down  and  not  when  it  is  booming.  So  many 
farmers  have  learned  by  sad  experience  that  they  cannot  produce  salable  horses  from 
ordinary  stallions  and  have  given  up  the  attempt,  that  the  chance  for  those  who  can  and 
do  raise  first-class  horses  in  the  future  will  be  greatly  improved.  Taking  past  experience 
and  a  candid  view  of  the  future  of  this  country,  it  would  seem  that  now  is  the  right  time 
for  those  farmers  who  are  favorably  situated  to  take  hold  of  high-class  horse  breeding  in 
earnest.  They  can  now  secure  a  choice  selection  of  mares  at  moderate  cost  and  buy  first- 
class  stallions  at  "  rock-bottom  "  prices.  The  latter  can  now  be  bought  cheaper  than 
they  are  likely  to  be  again  for  years,  for  the  reason  that  this  year  will  about  use  up  the 
stock  of  imported  stallions  on  hand  and  good  ones  cannot  be  imported  to  sell  at  prevail- 
ing prices.  Think  on  these  things.  Should  not,  under  the  circumstances,  the  owners  of 
mares  be  more  particular  than  ever  in  their  choice  of  stallions  and  breed  more  judiciously 
than  ever  for  the  inevitable  future  market?  The  present  conditions  are  simply  the  result 
of  bursting  boom  bubbles.  This  country  is  not  going  to  destruction;  business  is  settling 
down  to  a  sound  basis,  and  a  healthy  reaction  is  sure  to  follow.  A  revival  in  general 
business  will  bring  a  quick  and  strong  demand  for  horses,  and  the  man  who  then  has 
good  ones  can  name  his  own  price  for  them.  The  main  point  in  breeding  is  the  choice  of 
a  stallion,  and  care  should  be  taken  to  buy  only  the  best  and  from  areputable  importer. 

There  has  been  lately  landed  in  San  Francisco  the  finest  lot  of  imported  Percheron 
and  French  Ooach  stallions  ever  brought  to  the  Pacific  Coast.  This  stock  ranges  in  age 
from  two  to  six  years,  and  was  selected  in  France  by  the  veteran  importer,  Leonard 
Johnson,  who  for  many  years  was  foreign  buyer  for  M.  W.  Dunham,  of  Wayne,  III.  Mr. 
Johnson  has  personally  selected  and  brought  to  this  country  over  Two  Thousand  Horses, 
and  is  universally  acknowledged  to  be  the  best  judge  of  Draft  Horses  in  America.  Each 
animal  in  (his  lot  is  a  good  one,  not  only  individually,  but  of  the  best  possible  breeding, 
as  is  attested  by  the  certificates  of  registry  in  both  the  Percheron  stud-books  of  France 
and  America.  A  satisfactory  guarantee  given  that  each  stallion  will  get  sixty  per  cent 
of  colts.  This  is  a  rare  chance  to  get  a  first-class  stallion,  as  no  such  stock  as  this  has 
ever  been  offered  for  sale  here  at  as  low  figures  as  this  will  be  sold  for.  Time  given  on 
approved  paper.  STABLES — Close  to  Midwinter  Fair,  on  Fifth  avenue,  opposite  Race 
Track,  next  door  to  Scott  &  McCord's  Feed  Store,  San  Francisco,  Oal.  Take  Geary 
street  car.  For  further  information  and  catalogues,  address  the  Secretary  of  the  Ameri- 
can Percheron  Horse  C  Ts  THU  1\/T  PQ  O  NT  Occidental  Hotel, 
Breeders' Association,  »-->•        •    1  nUlVlr  gAN  FRANCISCO. 


OSBORNE  MOWERS 

LEAD    THE     WORTjD  ! 


MP 


OSBORNE   NO.   4.  —  4i,  6   AND  6  -  PT.  COT. 

THEY  ARE  BUILT  OF  THE  BK8T  MATERIAL— Malleable  cast,  wrought  Iron  and  steel. 

THEY  ARE  LIOHT  OF  DRAFT,  hare  no  weight  on  horses'  Decks,  are  simple  and  durable. 

THE  MAIN  FRAME  H  IN  ONE  PIECE,  easily  adjusts?  itself  In  line  with  crank  bead  and  pitman. 

THE  WHEELS  ARB  HIOH,  wide  apatt,  giving  great  power,  are  INTERCHANGEABLE,  working  on  either  aide. 

THE  WHEELS  HAVE  FOUR  PAWLS  EACH,  giving  a  high  motion,  and  preventing  lost  motion  In  turning. 

THE  CUTTER  BAR  IS  FLEXIBLE,  adapting  itself  to  any  uneven  formation  of  the  ground,  and  easily  tilted  either 
way— up  or  down. 

THE  DRAFT  ROD  IS  ATTACHED  UNDER  POLE,  equalizing  the  pull  from  frame  and  pole,  and  has  a  heavy  coil- 
raising  spring  attached. 

THE  PITMAN  HAS  A  BALL  AND  SOCKET  CONNECTION  (the  best  ever  made),  a  straight  drive,  and  any  lost 
motim  can  be  Instantly  taken  up. 

THE  OSBORNE  NO.  4  MOWER  COMBINES  EVERY  MECHANICAL  AND  SCIENTIFIC  PRINCIPLE,  rendering 
it  the  best  and  most  serviceable  machine  ever  put  upon  the  market  for  horse  or  man. 

100,000  OSBORNE  MACHINES  WERE  BUILT  AND  SOLD  IN  1898,  showing  the  intelligent  farmers  of  the  world 
appreciate  and  reward  merit  wherever  found. 

We  manufacture  and  carry  in  stock  the  best  line  of  STEEL  HAY  RAKES,  SELF  BINDERS,  REAPERS,  LEVER 
SPRING  AND  STRAIGHT  TOOTH  AND  DISK  HARROWS. 

We  manufacture  and  carry  In  stock  pure  Manilla  BINDING  TWINE,  830  feet  to  the  pound. 

WE  CARRY  A  FULL  STOCK  OF  EXTRAS  for  all  our  ma.-hln.-s  at  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles. 

EVERYTHING  WB  MAKE  IS  WARRANTED  AS  REPRESENTED  and  fully  guaranteed. 

C3RRE9PONDENCE  SOLICITED  from  dealers  and  farmers  throughout  the  PaoifH  Coast. 

SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE. 

Address  H.  0.  HAINES,  339  North  Los  Angeles  St ,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Or  D.  M.  OSBORNE  &  CO.,  27  Main  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Factories,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


JACKSON'S  IMPROVED 


JACKSON'S  IMPROVED 


PEICE    $80,    3STBX  C_A.SH. 


PRICE  $125. 
PRICE   OP  STACKER  AND  TWO  RAKES,  $245 

THESE    PRICES   ARE    NET  OASH. 


Mccormick  mowers  and  reapers, 

HODGES'  HEADERS. 

DEERE  SULKY  HAY  RAKES. 

8CHUTTLER  FARM  AND  HEADER  WAGONS, 

HARVESTING   MACHINERY   OF  ALL  KINDS. 


Manufactured  by  ACME  HARVESTER  CO,  Peoria,  III. 

PRICE    $80,    NET  OA.SH. 

THE  ONLY  SWEEP  RAKE  made  that  can  be  transported  from  farm  to  farm  or  one  meadow  to  another,  through 
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Representative  Viticnltural  Establishments. 


When  the  casual  reader  sees  accounts  of  depression  in 
the  viticultural  interest  and  of  the  struggle  which  the  pro- 
ducer has  to  hold  his  own,  in  the  face  of  foreign  wines 
and  bogus  wines  and  other  evils  of  the  market,  and  has 
also  to  carry  his  crop  through  the  gauntlet  of  drouth,  frost, 
phylloxera  and  bad  fermentations,  he  does  not  often  stop 
to  think  how  grievous  these  troubles  are  in  view  of  the 
amount  of  capital  and  enterprise  which  have  been  vested 
in  viticultural  undertakings  in  this  State.  About  five 
years  ago  it  was  estimated  that  not  less  than  $65,000,000 
of  value  was  included  in  our  vineyard  area  and  the  estab- 
lishments for  producing  and  maintaining  grape  products. 
It  is  considerably  less  to  day,  for  there  has  been  a  great 
shrinkage  in  the  value  of  vineyard  acreage  and  a  great 
shrinkage  in  acreage  also,  because  disease  and  pest  and 
neglect,  as  well  as  the  plow,  have  brought  much  of  the 
land  to  other  crops.  Still,  there  are  many  fine  manufac- 
turing outfits  and  tens  of  thousands  of  acres  of  thrifty 
vines  with  which  their  owners  are  maintaining  the  con- 
flict with  discouragement  in  the  hope  of  the  turn  in  the 
tide.  There  are  also  other  concerns  which,  by  virtue  of 
better  business  management  perhaps,  or  through  other  ad- 


MONT   ROUGE  VINEYARD,   LIVERM0RE  VALLEY. 


VINEYARD  AND  WINERY  OF  GEORGE  WEST  &  SON,  STOCKTON. 


THE  WEST  ESTABLISHMENT,  SHOWING  TRANSPORTATION  FACILITIES. 


vantage,  have  succeeded  in  spite  of  the  general  depression 
of  the  business. 

The  engravings  on  this  page  are  representative  of  suc- 
cessful California  viticultural  outfits  and  enterprises.  The 
smaller  picture  represents  a  portion  of  the  Mont  Rouge 
vineyard  property  of  Chauche  &  Bon.  This  vineyard  was 
set  out  by  the  late  A.  G.  Ohauche  about  ten  years  ago, 
and  consists  of  about  seventy  acres,  conveniently  situated 
(o  the  railroad  running  through  the  Livermore  valley. 
The  vineyard  is  noted  for  its  superb  wines  ol  the  claret 
and  Sauterne  types,  particularly  of  the  latter.  Mr. 
Ohauche  devoted  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life  to  the  de- 
velopment of  such  wines  to  the  highest  possible  perfection, 
bringing  to  the  study  his  life  long  experience  as  a  producer 
abroad  and  importer  here.  The  establishment  is  repre- 
sentative of  high-class  production  on  a  moderate  scale, 
which  is  usually  the  best  in  results,  both  to  the  owner  and 
to  the  State. 

The  central  engraving  shows  the  great  establishment  of 
George  West  &  Son  as  viewed  from  the  vineyard.  The 
location  is  two  miles  northeast  of  Stockton,  and  the  vine- 
yard is  170  acres  area.  The  winery  uses,  however,  grapes 
from  other  vineyards,  from  other  valley  points,  from  the 
foothills  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  on  the  east  to  the  foothills 
of  the  Coast  Range  on  the  west.  There  were  5600  tons  of 
grapes  crushed  last  year,  and  at  Minturn,  Fresno  county, 
where  the  firm  is  interested  in  another  large  winery,  they 
crushed  4500  tons.  The  lower  engraving  shows  the  rail- 
way Bide  of  the  Stockton  winery  and  gives  an  idea  of  its 
important  transportation  business. 

George  West  is  one  of  the  West  Brothers  who  brought 
intelligent  horticulture  to  Stockton  early  in  the  '50's,  as 
desciibed  in  an  interesting  historical  paper  which  W.  B. 
West  recently  prepared  for  our  columns.  He  now  has  his 
son  associated  with  him,  and  is  thus  enabled,  in  spite  of 
his  own  ill  health,  to  carry  forward  the  enterprise  which 
has  secured  so  valuable  a  reputation  in  the  market. 

The  establishments  which  we  illustrate  are  among  the 
very  best  of  their  class.  There  are  larger  ones  under  cor- 
porate ownership,  but  probably  none  better  or  more  suc- 
cessful in  product  and  market. 

Thirty  thousand  sueep  have  been  driven  into  San 
Bernardino  county  en  route  to  Inyo.  The  license  collector 
has  commenced  suit  to  collect  the  county  tax,  which 
amounts  to  $3000.  Thirty  sheep  men  have  been  arrested. 
Indeed,  the  troubles  of  the  wandering  flock-owner  are 
many. 
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The  Week. 

The  full  weather  and  crop  report  upon  another  page 
shows  that  the  showers  of  last  week  yielded  too  little  water 
to  brighten  the  outlook  except  in  northerly  and  coast  situ- 
ations. Where  rain  was  most  needed  there  was  little  more 
than  a  trace  given.  Things  are  settling  down  to  a  dry- 
year  basis;  but,  fortunately,  as  we  have  previously  re- 
marked, a  dry  year  now  is  not  so  depressing  as  formerly, 
and  even  those  who  will  suffer  most  seem  to  possess  their 
souls  with  fortitude. 

And  now  frost  is  playing  around  the  horizon.  It  seems 
to  have  done  some  injury  to  fruit  in  some  of  the  small 
valleys  in  southern  California,  and  elsewhere  in  the  State 
as  well.  It  is  getting  late,  however,  to  expect  much  evil 
from  that  direction.  The  early  cherries  are  coming  in 
quite  freely,  and  apricots  h&ve  reached  the  Midwinter 
Fair.    Let  the  frosts  take  notice  that  they  are  out  of  style. 

The  Midwinter  Fair  continues  to  attract  the  multitude. 
Much  enterprise  is  shown  in  developing  attractions,  and 
the  people  seem  to  respond  fairly  well.  The  county  dis- 
plays are  well  kept  up  and  floral  decoration  increases. 
Early  products  are  promptly  displayed.  The  number  of 
visitors  from  distant  parts  has  increased  as  the  winter- 
fliers  who  have  been  at  the  south  come  this  way  on  their 
return  courses.  All  talkers  comment  upon  the  amount 
accomplished  by  the  Fair  in  making  California  and  Cali- 
fornia products  better  known.  There  seems,  indeed,  quite 
an  interest  in  California  investments,  especially  among 
those  who  buy  large  and  multiply  as  they  divide.  It  all 
makes  business,  and  is  on  the  whole  a  public  benefit. 


A  Healdsburg  reader  asks:  "  How  can  I  irrigate 
alfalfa  fifty  feet  below  spring,  spring  running  300  gallons 
per  day?  Will  a  sprinkler  attached  to  a  hose  be  better 
than  letting  the  water  run  on  the  ground?"  With  such 
a  very  small  supply  of  water  a  hose  is  probably  the  only 
way  to  get  it  distributed  over  much  ground.  One  fairly 
thirsty  gopher  hole  would  make  away  with  the  whole  sup- 
ply all  summer.  Take  it  down  with  a  hose,  and  if  there 
isn't  head  to  sprinkle  much  let  it  run  out  of  the  open  hose, 
moving  the  end  frequently. 


Good  Prices  for  Good  Fruit. 

Fruit  buyers  are  abroad  in  the  orchard  regions  and  they 
seem  to  be  telling  the  same  old  tales  about  the  dullness 
of  the  season,  the  lack  of  demand,  the  decline  of  canning, 
the  unprofitability  of  drying,  the  collapse  of  fruit  ship- 
ping, etc.  If  one  listens  long  to  these  doleful  orators,  he 
is  apt  to  think  that  the  fruit  business  has  fallen  into  desue- 
tude which  is  far  from  innocuous.  We  take  it,  however, 
that  must  of  our  fruit  men  have  passed  beyond  the  stage 
of  gullibility  and  conclude  in  their  own  minds  that  the 
multitude  of  buyers  is  not  traveling  to  secure  a  worthless 
product.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  buyers  have  rather  more 
than  the  usual  gall  in  spinning  such  yarns  this  year  in  the 
face  of  the  general  understanding  that  the  outlook  for 
good  prices  for  fruit  this  year  is  better  than  it  has  been  for 
a  long  period,  and  that  there  is  prospect  of  great  activity 
in  all  lines  of  fruit  shipment  and  preservation.  Possibly 
there  are  a  few  growers  who  do  not  join  local  fruit  growers' 
societies,  and  do  not  read  journals  published  in  the  fruit 
interest,  who  really  do  not  know  the  situation  here  and  at 
the  East.  Such  people  are  the  prey  of  strolling  buyers  of 
the  lower  class  who  rely  on  sharp  trades  with  ignorant 
people,  and  probably  not  even  a  legislative  enactment 
would  protect  them. 

But  while  there  is  as  good  an  outlook  for  fruit  prices  as 
could  be  asked  in  these  moderate  times,  it  is  still  true  that 
the  grower  has  an  important  duty  to  perform  to  ensure  his 
participation  in  the  higher  values.  The  s'jort  rainfall,  the 
defective  cultivation,  and  the  fact  that  the  trees  are  as  a 
rule  overloaded,  will  result  in  the  harvesting  of  much 
small  fruit  unless  the  grower  proceeds  at  once  to  prevent  it. 
In  no  recent  year  has  the  need  of  thorough  thinning  been 
more  imperative.  It  will  be  a  year  for  skin  and  pits  to 
the  careless  grower,  and  skin  and  pits  have  hardly  more 
than  firewood  value.  There  will  be  much  discrimination 
this  year  in  receiving  fruit,  and  only  that  which  is  above 
objection  will  have  a  clear  course  in  the  market.  We  do 
not  expect  flush  prices  nor  will  the  buyer  take  any  such 
risks  as  have  been  assumed  in  former  years.  There  has 
been  much  caution  instilled  into  the  commercial  mind  by 
recent  events  and  the  present  popular  sentiment,  but 
everything  we  can  discern  promises  good  pricis  to  the 
man  who  can  produce  good  fruit  in  a  bad  year. 

We  hope  all  who  are  in  doubt  about  thinning  will  read 
the  essay  of  Mr.  Kells  in  the  report  of  the  Horticultural 
Society  meeting  on  another  page  of  this  issue.  Mr.  Kells 
acknowledges  that  he  paid  dearly  for  his  education  in  this 
line,  and  why  should  any  intelligent  man  desire  to  pur- 
chase wisdom  for  himself  at  the  same  cost  ?  We  have 
reached  that  stage  in  fruit  production  when  a  beginner 
can  enrich  himself  upon  the  experiences  of  such  pioneer 
growers  as  Mr.  Kells.  And  yet  there  are  many  who  can 
only  learn  by  hard  knocks.  When  nature  and  the  fruit 
buyers  get  through  with  such  people  this  summer,  they 
will  wish  they  never  had  been  born. 

The  Rural  reflects  the  season  this  week  in  its  accounts 
of  floral  displays  which  appear  upon  another  page.  It  is 
creditable  both  to  the  Midwinter  Fair  and  the  State  Foral 
Society  that  such  high  rank  should  be  given  to  the  wild- 
flower  show  as  our  correspondent,  who  is  an  expert  in  such 
matters,  accords  it.  The  popularity  which  such  an  exhi- 
bition secured  should  be  an  encouragement  to  future  efforts 
when  a  kindlier  season  and  a  wider  parish  may  yield  far 
greater  wealth  of  bloom.  Another  event  in  which  wild 
flowers  bore  a  leading  part  was  the  Santa  Barbara  floral 
festival,  though  there  cultivated  blooms  also  paid  large 
tribute.  The  Rural  commends  all  such  enterprises  and 
wishes  them  success.  Beauty  study,  recreation,  sociability 
are  means  by  which  industrial  lines  may  be  softened  and 
the  burdens  of  labor  lightened.  We  are  not  likely  to  have 
too  much  of  such  salutary  diversion  and  entertainment. 

We  understand  that  the  Paoli  G/psum  Co.  of  Selma,  of 
whose  enterprise  an  account  was  given  by  Prof.  Hilgard  in 
the  Rural  Press  in  December  last,  have  succeeded  in 
placing  most  of  the  gypsum  they  have  thus  far  mined  with 
various  parties  owning  alkali  lands  in  the  vicinity  of 
Fresno,  and  that  in  this  way  several  large-scale  tests  of 
the  practical  efficacy  of  gypsum  for  alkali  will  result. 
The  exceedingly  short  rainfall  and  the  hard  times  limits 
the  interest  in  land  improvement  somewhat,  but  the  time 
will  come  when  the  abundant  supply  of  cheap  gypsum  in 
the  alkali  regions  will  be  of  great  economic  importance. 

There  is  a  war  between  the  railways  on  wool  rates  from 
Idaho  to  the  East.  The  Union  Pacific  has  announced  a 
rate  of  $1.90  per  100  pounds  on  wool  to  Boston.  This  is  a 
cut  of  nearly  $1.  Some  time  ago  the  Southern  Pacific 
made  a  rate  of  $1.90  from  Kelton,  and  the  wool  men  in 
the  southern  portion  of  the  State  were  induced  to  haul  to 
that  point.  Now,  if  tariff  reform  had  not  killed  the  value 
of  wool,  what  fun  those  Idaho  flock-owners  would  have. 
It  is  the  same  old  story — when  the  persimmons  are  ripe 
the  farmer  has  no  pole. 


The  flourishing  horticultural  society  at  Niles,  Alameda 
county,  is  apparently  to  develop  into  a  fruit-drying  asso- 
ciation. A  meeting  was  held  on  Tuesday  evening,  May 
1st,  at  the  house  of  Mr.  James  Shinn,  to  hear  the  report  of 
a  committee  which  had  visited  the  Campbell  Fruit  Grow- 
ers' Union  and  other  societies  in  Santa  Clara  county. 
Judge  Tilden,  as  chairman,  made  a  verbal  report,  showing 
the  workings  and  cost  of  these  institutions.  Mr.  Edward 
F.  Adams  of  the  Slate  Fruit  Exchange  was  present  by  in- 
vitation, and  he  explained  the  connection  between  these 
associations  and  the  State  Fruit  Exchange,  and  the  parts 
assumed  by  each  in  the  work  of  distribution  and  market- 
ing. It  was  informally  agreed  to  incorporate  a  drying  as- 
sociation, if  150  acres  of  drying  fruit  could  be  pledged  as 
a  beginning,  and  as  shares  representing  nearly  100  acres 
were  at  once  promised  by  those  present,  it  was  resolved  to 
hold  a  general  public  meeting  at  Niles  on  the  evening  of 
Tuesday,  May  8th,  to  organize  an  association  to  work  in 
connection  with  the  State  Fruit  Exchange.  There  are 
many  local  fruit-growers'  clubs  which  might  extend  their 
scope  in  a  similar  way. 

Uncle  Sam  does  not  propose  to  let  a  dry  year  interfere 
with  protection  of  his  mountain  pastures.  It  is  tele* 
graphed  from  Washington  that  the  General  Land  Office 
has  prepared  placards  to  be  posted  in  the  Sierra  Forest 
reservation  in  California  warning  persons  against  feeding, 
grazing  or  driving  any  kinds  of  herds  through  this  re- 
served domain  of  4,000,000  acres.  Bona  fide  settlers  hav- 
ing properly  entered  their  claims  prior  to  the  withdrawal 
of  these  lands,  and  actual  owners  of  lands  within  the  reser- 
vation, may  pass  to  and  from  their  claims,  but  will  not  be 
allowed  to  occupy  or  use  lands  within  the  reservation  out- 
side of  their  claims,  nor  to  use,  damage  or  destroy  any 
timber  or  other  natural  products  of  such  land.  It  is  per- 
haps necessary  that  this  should  be  done,  and  yet  a  bite  on 
the  mountains  would  perhaps  be  the  saving  of  some  stock 
which  the  parched  valley  and  foothill  pastures  cannot 
carry  this  year.  Those  who  contemplate  drives  to  the 
mountains  should  notice  the  warning  given  above. 

The  success  of  the  Los  Gatos  Floral  Society  shows  what 
every  flower  loving  and  flower-growing  community  can 
do.  Last  fall  they  organized  a  floral  society  and  this  week 
the  society  is  giving  a  rose  show.  The  report  says  0000 
people  were  in  town;  the  streets  were  decorated,  a  proces- 
sion of  decorated  vehicles  was  held.  On  May  Day  the 
floral  fair  in  the  historic  stone  mill,  built  in  1852,  was 
opened  to  the  public  at  noon.  The  interior  was  lavishly 
decorated  in  redwood  and  pine  boughs,  moss,  ferns  of 
many  varieties,  wild  clematis  and  other  native  vines,  plants 
and  shrubs.  There  was  a  fine  formal  flower  show  and  an 
electric  fountain  on  the  same  plan  as  that  at  the  Mid- 
in i nter  Fair,  but  much  smaller.  It  rose  from  a  foundation 
of  rocks,  ferns,  grasses  and  greenery,  and  was  a  marvel  of 
beauty.  How  much  better  a  town  is  after  once  waking  up 
in  such  an  enterprise.  Let  all  sleepy  towns  try  it  and 
report  results  to  the  Rural  Press,  just  to  surprise  the 
public. 

Among  the  prominent  agriculturists  from  distant  parts 
now  in  California  to  seek  recuperation  and  to  enjoy  the 
Midwinter  Fair  is  Prof.  I.  P.  Roberts  of  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, Ithaca,  N.  Y.  For  over  twenty  years  Prof. 
Roberts  has  been  at  the  head  of  the  agricultural  depart- 
ment of  Cornell  University,  and  since  its  organization  has 
been  director  of  the  Experiment  Station.  His  manifold 
duties  have  severely  taxed  his  strength,  and  he  chooses  to 
enjoy  a  respite  from  cares  in  California,  where  he  has  a 
a  daughter,  resident  of  Palo  Alto.  Prof.  Roberts  will  re- 
main in  California  for  some  time  and  will,  we  hope,  be- 
come widely  acquainted  with  our  agriculturists.  He 
visited  the  State  University  on  Tuesday  and  spent  several 
hours  in  conference  with  Prof.  Hilgard  about  lines  of  work 
in  which  both  are  mutually  interested. 

And  now  a  court  decision  against  grain  gambling 
comes  from  Tennessee.  It  was  rendered  on  Monday  at 
Memphis,  and  is  practically  to  the  effect  that  in  all  sales 
made  upon  margins,  unless  both  parties  actually  intend  to 
receive  or  deliver  the  amonnt  of  grain  involved  in  the 
transaction,  the  transaction  is  gambling,  pure  and  simple| 
and  the  money  so  lost  cannot  be  recovered.  The  case  was 
Connors  Brothers  vs.  Black.  Connors  Brothers,  for  Black, 
in  1890,  sold  short  100,000  bushels  of  oats.  Black  mar- 
gined up  5  cents  on  5000  and  then  stopped.  Connors 
Brothers  bought  in  oats  to  protect  themselves,  paying  9} 
cents  advance,  losing,  therefore,  $4500.  For  this  they 
sued,  and  the  result  as  stated  above  was  the  end  of  the 
third  trial.   

Wb  have  on  another  page  a  letter  on  sorghum  from  a 
correspondent  in  the  Santa  Clara  valley.  It  was  written 
before  the  publication  of  our  articles  on  the  same  subject, 
and  it  shows  how  widely  useful  sorghum  has  proved  itself 
in  arid  climates.  We  would  like  to  have  the  experience 
of  other  readers. 


May  5,  1894. 
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From  an  Independent  Standpoint. 

Gen.  Coxey's  division  of  the  Industrial  Army  reached 
Washington  on  Saturday  and  on  Tuesday  marched 
through  the  streets  to  the  Capitol,  where  an  attempt  to 
hold  a  meeting  was  prevented  by  the  action  of  the  police. 
There  is  a  statute  of  Congress  prohibiting  the  entrance  of 
organized  bodies  and  the  holding  of  meetings  within  the 
Capitol  grounds  and  it  was  under  the  authority  of  this 
law  that  the  police  proceded.  When  the  main  entrance 
was  reached  the  gates  were  found  to  be  closed,  but  Gen- 
eral Coxey  and  Marshal  Browne  went  a  little  to  one  side, 
stepped  over  the  curbing,  found  a  way  through  the  shrub- 
bery and  reached  the  Capitol  step?,  where  the  former  took 
from  his  pocket  a  written  address  and  began  to  read  it, 
when  he  was  ordered  by  a  police  officer  to  stop.  He  re- 
plied that  he  was  an  American  citizen  and  had  a  constitu- 
tional right  to  speak;  but  was  told  that  it  was  not  lawful 
to  do  so  from  the  steps  of  the  Capitol.  He  was  disposed 
to  argue  the  case  but  wae  given  no  chance,  for  two  police- 
men, taking  each  an  arm,  led  him  back  to  his  carriage. 
Carl  Browne  was  not  so  easily  dealt  with.  He  made  a 
great  outcry  about  his  constitutional  rights  and  was 
arrested  for  disturbing  the  peace;  and  when  he  showed 
fight  was  bodily  carried  away  to  jail.  The  crowd  which, 
with  the  Army  and  the  lookers  on,  numbered  about  ten 
thousand  persons,  was  dispersed,  Coxey's  men  going  into 
camp  within  the  city  limits.  Here,  Coxey  says,  he  pro- 
poses to  remain.  His  repulse  from  the  Capitol  steps,  he 
declares,  will  be  resented  by  the  working  people  of  the 
country  and  within  a  few  weeks  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  the  unemployed  will  pour  into  the  city  to  lend  force  to 
the  "  petition  "  which  he  was  not  allowed  to  present.  In 
the  meantime  the  Army  is  without  food  and  nobody  seems 
to  know  just  what  is  to  be  done  about  it.  Coxey  rests 
secure  in  the  reflection  that  they  cannot  be  allowed  to 
starve.   

The  parade  through  the  streets  of  Washington  was  a 
grotesque  affair,  with  curious  points  of  resemblance  to  the 
Salvation  Army  on  the  one  extreme  and  to  a  circus  pro- 
cession on  the  other.  FirBt  came  an  escort  of  nine  mounted 
policemen.  Mrs.  Anna  Diggs,  a  Populist  agitator  from 
Kansas,  followed  in  a  barouche;  then  Coxey's  seventeen- 
year-old  daughter  in  a  habit  of  pure  white  on  a  white 
charger  representing  the  Goddess  of  Peace;  then  Marshal 
Carl  Browne  fantastically  clad  and  mounted  on  a  great 
gray  stallion;  then  a  carriage  in  which  sat  General  Coxey, 
his  pretty  wife  and  young  baby;  then  a  woman  mounted 
and  draped  in  the  American  flag;  then  the  "army"  of 
five  hundred  battered  and  tattered  men,  each  of  whom 
carried  a  banner  setting  forth  the  doctrine  of  good  roads 
and  enmity  to  plutocrats. 

AH  along  the  line  of  march  there  were  crowds  of  people, 
but  no  demonstrations  other  than  those  of  curiosity.  The 
Senate  was  not  in  session,  having  adjourned  for  the  day 
in  respect  to  the  memory  of  Senator  Stockbridge;  but  the 
House  made  a  pretense  of  business  as  usual,  though  there 
was  scarcely  a  corporal's  guard  in  attendance. 

The  situation  of  the  other  "  armies  "  is  practically  un- 
changed. The  railroads  have  refused  to  grant  them  favors 
in  the  way  of  transportation;  and  in  two  instances  (one 
in  Montana  and  the  other  in  Oregon)  where  they  took 
forcible  possession  of  trains,  they  were  shopped  by  U.  S. 
troops,  carried  back  to  the  place  of  starting,  and  their 
leaders  put  into  jail.  The  occasion  for  the  employment  of 
troops  was  that  in  each  case  the  stolen  train  belonged  to  a 
road  operated  by  a  receiver  under  the  authority  of  a 
United  States  Court,  the  theft  thus  being  a  direct  offense 
against  the  Government. 

Throughout  the  Western  States  the  people  in  general 
and  the  labor  organizations  in  particular  continue  to  show 
sympathy  with  the  movement,  the  grand  master  of  the 
Knights  of  Labor  having  gone  to  Des  Moines  to  assist 
General  Kelly  in  moving  his  army  eastward.  After  a  long 
and  painful  march  K»lly  and  his  men  arrived  at  Des 
Moines  nearly  a  week  ago,  and  they  vow  that  they  will 
march  no  farther;  that  they  will  stay  where  they  are  until 
the  railroad  carries  them.  The  situation  is  becoming 
serious,  for  the  city  of  Des  Moines  does  not  feel  equal 
to  the  support  of  two  thousand  men,  and  it  dares 
not  let  them  become  huDgry  and  desperate.  The 
railroad  companies  will  probably  be  forced  to 
yield,  since  the  American  Railway  Union— that  is, 
the  general  organization  of  railway  workmen— has  taken 
the  matter  up  and  threatens  to  tie  up  all  the  roads  run- 
ning out  of  Des  Moines  unless  the  Industrials  be  allowed 
to  ride  free.  There  is  no  explanation  of  this  threat  save 
that  the  railroad  workmen  are  in  sympathy  with  the  In- 
dustrial Army  movement,  a  fact  which  adds  another  ele- 
ement  of  gravity  to  a  situation  already  very  serious.  It 
really  looks  as  if  the  roads  would  be  forced  to  haul  the 
several  armies  to  Washington;  and  what  then?  Nobody 
pretends  to  answer  this  question;  but  one  fact  is  clear, 


namely,  that  the  men  cannot  be  allowed  to  starve.  Con- 
gress will  be  compelled  to  make  some  provision  for  them 
and  it  will  probably  be  in  the  form  of  work  at  low  wages. 

The  "army"  which  left  Oakland  last  week  reached  Sac- 
ramento by  boat  and  on  foot,  and  after  uniting  with  the 
Stockton  contingent  is  now  encamped  within  the  city 
limits.  Its  "  General "  is  one  Carpenter,  alias  Inman, 
who  is  well  known  to  the  police,  having  served  four  terms 
in  the  California  State  prisons  atFolsom  and  San  Quentin. 
Within  twenty-four  hours  of  his  release  from  the  first- 
named  place  he  was  an  "officer"  in  the  Industrial  Army. 

It  can  no  longer  be  concealed  that  the  Democratic  mem- 
bers of  the  8enate  are  hopelessly  divided  on  the  Wilson 
tariff  bill.  Senators  Hill  and  Murphy  are  openly  against 
it;  Senator  Gorman  objects  to  some  of  its  features;  Senator 
Blackburn  will  not  vote  for  it  unless  certain  changes  are 
made;  Senator  Morgan  doesn't  like  its  attitude  toward  the 
iron  industries;  Senator  White  objects  to  the  fruit 
schedules,  and  even  Senator  Voorhies,  who  is  "  sound  "  as 
to  the  general  principles  of  free  trade,  is  rebellious  as  to 
certain  details  which  affect  Indiana  interests.  The  Cabi- 
net Ministers  have  appealed  and  the  President  has  threat- 
ened, all  to  no  purpose;  there  is  no  assurance  that  a 
majority  could  be  drummed  up  for  it  if  it  were  brought  to 
a  vote  to  morrow.  Indeed,  a  proposition  for  immediate 
vote,  made  last  week  from  the  Republican  side,  was  re- 
jected through  Democratic  management,  a  circumstance 
which  reveals  the  weakness  of  the  situation. 

The  truth  is  that  the  Coxey  movement,  with  other  signs  of 
social  and  political  menace,  have  frightened  many  of  the 
lukewarm  supporters  of  the  measure.  They  feel,  with  an 
instinct  entirely  rational,  that  this  is  no  time  to  launch  out 
upon  a  new  and  uncertain  policy  and  in  their  hearts  wish 
the  scheme  had  never  been  thought  of.  When  men  are 
in  this  frame  of  mind  it  is  hard  to  get  them  to  move, 
hence  the  paralysis  which  seems  to  have  seized  upon  the 
Senate. 

The  measure  having  once  been  modified  out  of  all  re- 
semblance to  itself,  is  again  being  considered  in  Demo- 
cratic caucus  with  the  hope  of  bringing  it  to  a  shape  in 
which  all  the  Democratic  members  will  support  it,  or  at 
least  a  number  sufficient  to  carry  it;  but  thus  far  without 
success.  One  thing  is  certain,  namely,  that  before  votes 
enough  can  be  secured  there  will  have  to  be  changes  so 
radical  as  to  make  it  practically  a  new  measure;  and  in 
this  certainty  there  is  a  world  of  hope  for  those  interests 
in  California  so  seriously  threatened  by  the  bill  when  it 
came  from  the  House. 


The  Old  and  New  Tariffs  Contrasted. 


The  following  contrasts  the  Tariff  and  Administrative 
Customs  Act  of  1890  and  the  Bill  of  House  of  Representa- 
tives 4864,  as  reported  to  the  Senate  from  the  Finance 
Committee,  March  20,  1894.  The  » tatement  is  prepared 
under  the  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Finance,  April  2, 
1894  Though  the  items  are  undergoing  change  in  secret 
session  of  the  Senate  committee,  the  following  is  the  latest 
authoritative  statement  and  comparison  of  the  old  and  the 
proposed  tariffs : 

[Present  law  large  type  and  numbered  paragraphs  romaDs  ] 
[Proposed  House  amendments  follow  in  smaller  type  roma  -s  1 
[Senate  Finance  Committee  amendments  are  indicated  as  follows  :  Additions 
in  italics:  Omi.sioni  In  romans  inclosed  in  brackets  I  |. 

AN  ACT  to  reduce  the  revenue  and  equalizs  duties  on  imports,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 
That  on  and  after  the  sixth  day  of  October,  eighteen 
hundred  and  ninety,  unless  otherwise  specially  provided 
for  In  this  act,  there  shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid 
upon  all  articles  Imported  from  foreign  countries,  and 
mentioned  in  the  schedules  herein  contained,  the  rates  of 
duty  which  are,  by  the  schedules  and  paragraphs,  re- 
spectively prescribed,  namely  : 

A  BILL  to  reduce  taxation,  to  provide  revenue  for  the  Government, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  that  [on  and]  after 
the  [first]  thirtieth  day  of  June,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-four, 
unless  otherwise  especially  provided  for  in  this  act,  there  shall  be 
levied,  collected,  and  paid  upon  all  articles  imported  from  foreign 
countries,  or  withdrawn  for  consumption,  and  mentioned  in  the 
schedules'  herein  contained,  the  rates  of  duty  which  are,  by  the 
schedules  and  paragraphs,  respectively  prescribed,  namely  : 

Dairy  Products— 266.    Butter,  and  substitutes  therefor, 

six  cents  per  pound. 

Dairy  Products— 194.    Butter,  and  substitutes  therefor,  [four  cents 
per  pound]  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 
267.    Cheese,  six  cents  per  pound. 

195.   Cheese,  twenty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 
Farm  and  Field  Products— 270.    Beans,  forty  cents  per 
bushel  of  sixty  pounds. 

Farm  and  Field  Products— 197.  Beans,  twenty  per  centum  ad 
valorem. 

271.  Beans,  peas  and  mushrooms,  prepared  or  pre- 
served, in  tins,  jars,  bottles,  or  otherwise,  forty  per  centum 
ad  valorem. 

198.    Beans,  peas,  mushrooms  and  other  vegetables,  prepared 
or  preserved,  in  tins,  jars,  bottles,  or  otherwise,  and  pickles  and 
sauces  of  all  kinds,  thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 
273.    Cider,  five  cents  per  gallon. 

Placed  upon  the  free  list.    Par.  436. 
275.    Eggs,  five  cents  per  dozen. 
Placed  upon  the  free  list.    Par.  471. 


276.    Eggs,  yolk  of,  twenty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Placed  upon  the  free  list.    Par.  471. 

278.    Honey,  twenty  cents  per  gallon. 

200.  Honey,  [ten  cents  per  gallon  |  twenty  per  centum  ad 
valorem. 

280.  Onions,  forty  cents  per  bushel. 

202.  Onions,  [twenty  cents  per  bushel  |  twenty  per  centum  ad 
valorem. 

281.  Peas,  green,  in  bulk  or  In  barrel,  sacks,  or  similar 
packages,  forty  cents  per  bushel  of  sixty  pounds;  peas, 
dried,  twenty  cents  per  bushel;  split  peas,  fifty  cents  per 
bushel  of  sixty  pounds;  peas  in  cartons,  papers  or  other 
small  packages,  one  cent  per  pound. 

203.  Peas,  dried,  I  twenty  cents  per  bushel;]  split  peas,  [fifty 
cents  per  bushel  of  sixty  pounds;  ]  and  peas  in  cartons,  papers,  or 
other  small  packages,  [one  cent  per  pound  ]  twenty  per  centum  ad 
valorem. 

Note.— Peas,  green,  in  bulk  or  in  barrel,  sacks,  or  similar  pack- 
ages, free  list.    Par.  580. 

282.  Plants,  trees,  shrubs  and  vines  of  all  kind,  com- 
monly known  as  nursery  stock,  not  specially  provided  for 
In  this  act,  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Placed  upon  free  list.    Par.  587. 

283.  Potatoes,  twenty-five  cents  per  bushel  of  sixty 
pounds. 

204.  Potatoes,  [ten  cents  per  bushel  of  sixty  pounds]  thirty  per 
centum  ad  valorem. 

Seeds— 284.  Castor  beans  or  seeds,  fi'ty  cents  per 
bushel  of  fifty  pounds. 

Seeds — 205.  Castor  beans  or  seeds,  twenty-five  cents  per  bushel 
of  fifty  pounds. 

286.  Garden  seeds,  agricultural  seeds,  and  other  seeds, 
not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  twenty  per  cent  ad 
valorem. 

Placed  upon  free  list.    Par.  61 1. 

287.  Vegetables  of  all  kinds,  prepared  or  preserved,  in- 
cluding pickles,  and  sauces  of  all  kinds,  not  specially  pro- 
vided lor  in  this  act,  forty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Note. — Consolidated  with  paragraph  198,  proposed  law. 

288.  Vegetables  in  their  natural  state,  not  specially  pro- 
vided for  in  this  act,  twenty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

207.  Vegetables  in  their  natural  state,  not  specially  provided  for 
in  this  act,  ten  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Fruits  and  Nuts — Fruits  :  297.  Apples,  green  or  ripe, 
twenty-five  cents  per  bushel. 

I  Note.  —  Placed  upon  free  list  by  House.]    Par.  378. 

298.  Apples,  dried,  desiccated,  evaporated,  or  prepared 
in  any  manner,  and  not  otherwise  provided  for  in  this  act, 
two  cents  per  pound. 

[Placed  upon  free  list  by  House.]    Par.  379. 

213.  Apples,  green  or  ripe  dried,  desiccated,  evaporated,  or 
prepared  in  any  manner,  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

313a.  Currants,  [Zinte  or  other,  ten,  j  twenty  per  centum  ad 
valorem. 

2131$.    Dates,  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

299.  Grapes,  sixty  cents  per  barrel  of  three  cubic  feet 
capacity  or  fractional  part  thereof;  plums  and  prunes,  two 
cents  per  pound. 

214.  Grapes,  [plums,  and  prunes,  |  twenty  per  centum  ad 
valorem. 

300.  Figs  two  and  one  half  cents  per  pound. 

215.  Figs,  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

2i55£-  Olives,  green  or  prepared  twenty  per  centum  ad 
valorem. 

301.  Oranges,  lemons,  and  limes,  in  packages  of  ca- 
pacity of  one  and  one-fourth  cubic  feet  or  less,  thirteen 
cents  per  package;  in  packages  of  capacity  exceeding  one 
and  one-fourth  cubic  feet  and  not  exceeding  two  and  one- 
half  cubic  feet,  twenty-five  cents  per  package;  in  packages 
of  capacity  exceeding  two  and  one  half  cubic  feet  and  not 
exceeding  five  cubic  leet,  fifty  cents  per  pickag';  in  pack- 
ages of  capaci'y  exceeding  five  cubic  feet,  for  every  addi- 
tional cubic  foot  or  fractional  pirt  thereof,  ten  cents;  in 
bulk,  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  one  thousand;  and  in 
addition  thereto  a  duty  of  thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem 
upon  the  boxes  or  barrels  containing  such  oranges,  lemons, 
or  limes. 

216.  Oranges,  lemons,  and  limes,  in  packages,  at  the  rale  of 
eight  cents  per  cubic  foot  of  capacity;  in  bulk,  one  dollar  and  fifty 
cents  per  one  thousand,  and  in  addition  thereto  a  duty  of  thirty  per 
centum  ad  valorem  upon  the  boxes  or  barrels  containing  such  or- 
anges, lemons,  or  limes. 

302.  Raisins,  two  and  one-half  cents  per  pound. 

217.  I  Raisins]  Plums,  prunes,  figs,  raisins,  and  other  dried 
grapes,  including  /.ante  currants  \  one  and  one-half  cents  per 
pound,]  thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

303.  Comfits,  sweetmeats,  and  fruits  preserved  in  sugar, 
syrup,  molasses,  or  spirits  not  specially  provided  for  In  this 
act,  and  jellies  of  all  kinds,  thirty  five  per  centum  ad 
valorem. 

218.  Comfits,  sweetmeats,  and  fruits  ^preserved  in  sugar,  syrup, 
molasses,  or  spirits  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  and  jellies  of 
all  kinds,  thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

304.  Fruits  preserved  in  their  own  juices,  thirty  per 
centum  ad  valorem. 

219.  Fruits  preserved  in  their  own  juices,  twenty  per  centum  ad 
valorem. 

305.  Orange-peel  and  lemon-peel,  preserved  or  candied, 
two  cents  per  pound. 

220.  Orange-peel  and  lemon-peel,  preserved  or  candied,  thirty 
per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Nuts:  306.  Almonds,  not  shelled,  five  cents  per  pound; 
clear  almonds,  shelled,  seven  and  one  half  cents  per  pound. 

Nuts:  221.  Almonds  [not]  shelled,  |  three  cents  per  pound; 
clear  almonds,  shelled,  five  cents  per  pound  or  unshelled  twenty  five 
per  centum  ad  valorem. 

307.  Filberts  and  walnuts  of  all  kinds,  not  shelled,  three 
cents  per  pound;  shelled,  six  cents  per  pound. 

222.  Filberts  and  walnuts  of  all  kinds,  [not  shelled,  two  cents 
per  pound;  shelled,  four  cents  per  pound  |  thirty  five  per  centum  ad 
valorem;  cream  or  llrazil  nuts,  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem, 

308.  Peanuts  or  ground  beans,  unshelled,  one  cent  per 
pound;  shelled,  one  and  one  half  cents  per  pound. 

223.  Peanuts  or  ground  beans,  [unshelled,  one  cent  per  pound; 
shelled,  one  and  one-half  cents  per  pound  |  twenty  per  centum  ad 
valorem. 

309.  Nuts  of  all  kinds,  shelled  or  unshelled,  not 
specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  one  and  one-half  cents 
per  pound. 

224.  Nuts  of  all  kinds,  shelled  or  unshelled,  not  specially  pro- 
vided for  in  this  act,  [one  cent  per  pound]  twenty  per  centum  ad 
valorem. 
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Rainfall  and  Temperature. 

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  a.  m.  Wed- 
nesday, May  2,  1894,  are  from  official  sources,  and  are 
famished  by  the  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau  expressly  for  the 
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Crop  Condition  and  Outlook. 

Reports  from  Nearly  All  Counties. 
Following  is  a  synopsis  of  the  crop  bulletin  for  the  past 
week  received  by  Director  Iiarwick,  of  the  State  Weather 
Service,  from  voluntary  observers  : 

The  average  temperature  for  the  week  ending  April  30th 
was,  for  San  Francisco,  540;  Red  Bluff,  500;  Sacramento, 
560;  Fresno,  560;  Lns  Angeles,  56°,  and  San  Diego,  560. 
As  compared  with  the  normal  temperature,  a  heat  de- 
ficiency for  the  week  existed  all  over  the  State  of  from  3°to 
130,  San  Francisco  having  a  deficiency  of  30;  Red  Bluff, 
130;  Sacramento,  5°;  Frtsno  and  Los  Angeles,  6°,  and  San 
Diego,  4°- 

The  rainfall  for  the  week  was,  for  San  Francisco,  .50  of 
an  inch;  Red  Bluff,  .60  of  an  inch;  Sacramento,  .34  of  an 
inch;  Fresno,  Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego,  each  .10  of  an 
inch.  The  rainfall  and  cool  weather  has  helped  pasturage 
and  hay  generally,  but  a  great  deal  of  grain  was  so  far 
gone  that  no  amount  of  rain  would  have  done  any  good,  as 
it  came  too  late.  There  was  quite  severe  frost  over  the 
greater  portion  of  the  State  which  did  some  damage 
wherever  it  was  felt,  but  as  a  general  thing  the  damage  was 
slight.  The  outlook  is  very  much  better  than  last  week  lor 
grain,  hay  and  pastures.  Fruit  holds  its  own,  with  pros- 
pects of  an  excellent  yield  of  good  quality.  The  greatest 
rainfall  was  nearly  three  inches  in  Mendocino  county  and 
the  least  was  a  sprinkle  in  various  portions  of  the  State. 
The  highest  and  lowest  temperatures  were  960  near  Tulare 
and  23°  near  Susanville. 

Siskiyou  (Yreka). — The  heavy  frosts  of  April  26th  and  27th  have 
doubtless  killed  many  fruit  buds  and  damaged  the  trees  in  bloom. 
Highest  and  lowest  temperatures,  72  and  31  deg.,  with  .08  of  an  inch 
of  rain.  (Ager). — The  feed  on  the  range  is  drying  up,  although  on 
the  higher  hills  and  mountains  it  is  quite  plentiful;  leaving  spring- 
sown  grain  out,  the  farmers  of  this  section  have  as  yet  nothing  to 
complain  about.  Highest  and  lowest  temperatures,  78  and  32  deg., 
with  an  inch  of  rain. 

Lassen  (Susanville). — A  snowfall  of  seven  inches  fell  on  April  26th. 
The  damage  to  fruit  cannot  be  ascertained  yet.  Temperature  down 
to  23  deg.  Grain  looking  well.  Rainfall  and  melted  snow  over  one 
inch.    Highest  and  lowest  temperatures,  73  and  23  deg. 

Humboldt  (Hydesville). — Weather  beneficial  to  all  crops.  Grain 
looking  well.  Highest  and  lowest  temperatures,  74  and  38  deg.  (Eu- 
reka)—  Ibe  rainlall  has  insured  a  l^rge  grain  and  bay  crop,  and  if 
frost  holds  of)  the  fruit  crop  will  exceed  all  expectations.  Rainfall 
1.86  inches,  and  for  season  52.26  inches. 

Tehama  (Red  Bluff ).  — Rainfall,  .54  of  an  inch,  did  a  great  deal 
of  good,  the  hay  and  grain  being  greaily  benefited.  Strawberries 
ripening.  Prunes  dropping  somewhat,  due  to  the  continuous 
noriheily  winds.  All  other  fruits  looking  well.  Highest  and  lowest 
t  mperatures,  74  and  38  deg. 

Shasta  (Redding).  — In  this  county  the  future  is  assured  for  good 
crops  of  fruit,  bay  and  grain.  Happy  Valley  fruit  trees  are  so  heavily 
laden  that  some  of  the  fruit  will  have  to  be  thinned  from  the  trees. 
(Anderson). — Crop  prospects  largely  improved  by  the  rainfall;  .61  of 
an  inch  fell,  and  some  places  in  the  county  over  1.50  inches.  Prunes 
have  fallen  off  some,  but  a  good  crop  will  be  gathered.  All  other 
fruits  will  be  heavy.  Highest  and  lowest  temperatures,  76  and  38 
deg.,  and  rainfall  for  season  26.14  inches. 

Butte. — Crops  on  the  river  above  Nord  are  pretty  short.  Around 
Nelson,  Durham,  Biggs  and  Gridley  crops  are  very  good.  (Honcui) — 
Crops  look  well,  but  feed  is  beginning  to  dry  up.  Fruit  trees  prom- 
ise a  big  crop,  and  grapes  indicate  a  heavy  yield.  (Palermo)  — General 
appearance  of  crops  greatly  changed  since  the  rainfall  of  .67  of  an 
inch,  causing  the  grain  to  make  a  new  start.  Highest  and  lowest 
temperatures,  79  and  36  deg. 

Glenn  (Willows)  — Rainfall  .47  of  an  inch,  which  will  improve  the 
wheat  and  barley  prospects,  but  some  grain  is  too  far  gone  to  be 
benefited.    Fruits  plentiful  and  in  good  condition. 

Sutter  (West  Butte). — Since  the  rain  wheat  and  birleyhave  taken 
new  life;  although  the  heads  will  be  short,  with  continued  favorable 
weather  the  kernels  will  be  plump.  Frost  on  April  27th  may  have 
slightly  injured  vegetation  on  low  lands.  Highest  and  lowest  tern- 
peratures,  72  and  34  deg.  Rainfall  .28  of  an  inch.  (Yuba  City)  — 
R  linfall  .26  of  an  inch,  which  has  decidedly  improved  the  outlook. 
Fruit  prospects  excellent.  Apricots  are  full  and  some  varieties  need 
thinning.  Peaches  are  being  thinned  and  the  almond  trees  are 
loaded.  Cherries  and  prunes  will  also  make  a  good  crop.  Condition 
of  the  grain  is  better,  because  the  rain  has  moistened  the  surface  and 
given  the  late-sown  a  new  start.    More  rain  will  be  required. 

Yuba  ( Wheatland).— Late  showers  have  wonderfully  livened  up 
the  crops.  Summer-fallowed  grain  will  be  much  benefited  by  the 
rain;  late-sown  thought  to  be  beyond  redemption  with  perhaps  some 
few  exceptions.  All  kinds  of  fruits  will  be  a  heavy  crop.  Hops  are 
doing  well.  Highest  and  lowest  temperatures,  76  and  35  deg.  Rain- 
fa'l  .66  of  an  inch. 

Yolo  (Winters). — The  vegetable  and  melon  crop  will  be  benefited 
by  the  showers,  as  well  as  the  grain  crop.  Rainfall  .60  of  an  inch; 
for  the  season  17.05  inches.  (Tancred). — Trees  all  well  loaded  with 
fruit.  Almond  crop  looks  well.  (Blacks). — Rain  benefited  hay  crop. 
(  Winters). — Rain  has  been  timely  and  crops  of  all  kinds  bid  fair  to  be 
good.  Grain  and  vegetables  that  have  been  suffering  have  already 
revived  and  bid  fair  to  recover  from  the  effects  of  the  long  drouth. 


Highest  and  lowest  temperatures,  73  and  45  deg.  Rainfall  .97  of  an 
inch. 

Kings. — The  prune  crop  has  been  damaged  by  the  late  cold  winds, 
and  pears  will  produce  a  light  crop. 

Mendocino  (Ukiah). — The  bopyards  are  all  reported  in  good  con- 
dition, roots  having  wintered  well.  As  to  the  prospects,  quality  and 
size  of  the  coming  crop,  the  growers  are  all  encouaged.  (Covelo). — 
Rainfall,  2.18  inches,  which  is  very  beneficial  to  everything.  Highest 
and  lowest  temperatures  at  Ukiah,  73  and  33,  with  2.36  inches  of 
rain.    Fruit  prospects  excellent. 

Lake  (Upper  Lakt ).— Early-sown  grain  on  red  land  will  hardly 
make  bay,  but  all  bottom  crops  will  be  fair.  Fruit  looks  very  well, 
and  there  has  not  been  as  much  curled  leaf  on  peaches  as  usual. 
Vines  appear  to  be  growing  slowly.  All  farm  work  will  be  much 
helped  by  the  rain.  Highest  and  lowest  temperatures,  87  and  42; 
ainfall  on  the  25th,  when  this  report  closed,  was  .21  of  an  inch. 
(Lakeport)  —Rainfall,  i#  inches.  The  ground  is  wet  down  to  a 
considerab  e  extent,  and  crops  of  all  kinds  will  now  yield  fully  up  to 
<  xpectations.  (Kelseyville). — Young  Iruit  was  effected  to  some  ex- 
lent  by  ihe  frosts  of  a  week  ago;  but  while  the  quantity  may  be  less, 
ihe  quality  and  size  will  be  much  improved. 

Contra  Costa  (Martinez).  — Rainfall,  .64  of  an  inch,  and  for  sea- 
son, 16  67  inches  as  against  26.95  inches  to  same  date  last  season. 
Had  the  showers  of  the  week  been  deferred  much  longer,  many  fields 
which  will  now  yield  fair  crops  would  have  been  past  redemption. 

Calaveras  (San  Andreas).— Though  rather  late,  the  storm  will  be 
cf  great  benefit  to  this  county.  Much  ol  the  grain  is  just  in  the  right 
condition  to  receive  the  full  benefit,  and  the  prospects  are  now  good 
for  a  fair  crop,  and  the  feed  in  the  upper  part  of  the  county  will  be 
greatly  benefited. 

Sacramento  (Folsom). — The  apricot  crop  in  this  vicinity  and  at 
Orangevale  indicates  a  good  crop,  that  at  Orangevale  being  an  un- 
usually gcod  one,  the  trees  being  loaded  down  and  the  fruit  matur- 
ing rapidly.  (Sacramento). — Rain  came  in  time  to  make  a  hay  crop, 
which  will  be  quite  good;  but  the  rain  was  too  late  to  benefit  grain. 
Strawberries  are  ripening.  The  fruit  crop  of  all  kinds  has  advanced 
very  fast,  and  will  be  quite  early  and  heavy. 

Amador  (lone)— The  rain  will  result  in  much  good  to  the  crops  of 
this  section.  Grain  on  the  bills  was  needing  rain  badly,  and  the  corn 
crop  in  the  bottom  lands  will  be  much  heavier  by  ihe  timely  shower. 
(Oleta) — The  rain  will  make  fair  crops  on  fallow  land  if  no  more 
falls;  light  frost  on  the  28th,  but  no  damage  to  fruits  or  vegetables. 
Highest  and  lowest  temperatures  73  and  38  deg.,  with  1.13  inches  of 
rain. 

El  Dorado  (Georgetown)  — Late  rains  very  timely.  Crops  of  all 
kinds  will  be  much  benefited.  Highest  and  lowest  temperature*,  73 
and  3t  deg.;  rainfall,  2  40  inches.  (Cool) — Farmers  rejoicing  over  a 
20  hours'  rain,  which  makes  summer-fallow  and  early  sown  grain  all 
right,  and  grass  has  taken  on  new  life;  fruit  doing  well;  rainfall  over 
one  inch. 

Solano  (Vacaville)  — Peaches  and  apricots  will  be  large  and  fine; 
pears  only  fair,  while  prunes  and  plums  will  be  light.  The  rain  has 
helped  grain  and  hay  and  the  season  promises  to  be  one  of  the  best 
for  many  years.  Cherries  the  coming  week  will  be  shipped  in  carload 
lots.  (Denverton). — Cool  weather  with  .30  of  an  inch  of  rain 
makes  crops  look  more  promising.  In  the  Montezuma  hills  summer- 
fallowed  grain  presents  a  healthy  appearance,  and  a  good  yield  is  ex- 
pected. It  is  reported  that  the  hay  crop  in  this  county  will  fall  far 
short  of  the  average. 

Inyo  (Independence) — The  fruit  crop  in  Owens  valley  will  be  im- 
mense this  year.  Trees  of  all  kinds,  taking  the  wide  range  from 
almonds  and  figs  and  to  winter  apples,  are  loaded  with  well-formed 
fruit,  and  the  danger  from  frost  is  now  safely  passed. 

Napa  (Yountville)— Grain  greatly  benefited  by  tbe  rain;  grapes  are 
looking  well.  Highest  and  lowest  temperatures,  90  and  48  deg. 
(Napa  City ) — The  prune  crop  was  very  heavy  in  this  section  last  year. 
It  will  be  a  light  one  this  season.  Cherries  will  ripen  in  another 
week,  and  promise  a  fair  yield.  Peaches  will  require  no  thinning. 
Pears  will  probably  be  the  usual  crop  in  well-cultivated  orchards. 

Mariposa  (Mariposa) — Rains  greatly  improved  prospects  for  all 
crops,  and  will  greatly  benefit  the  grass  whose  roots  are  still  green, 
but  the  top  is  all  dried  up;  rainfall  .96  of  an  inch, 

San  Joaquin  (Acampo) — The  rain  and  cloudy  weather  has  greatly 
improved  the  crop  prospeot.  Frost  occurred  latter  part  of  week,  but 
can't  te!l  yet  whether  they  were  damaging  or  not.  (Bethany)  — 
Cloudy  weather,  with  frequent  showers,  have  been  very  beneficial  to 
summer-fallow,  but  winter-sown  is  too  far  gone.  If  hot  weather 
ccmes  it  will  rapidly  ripen  the  hay.  (Stockton) — General  outlook  is 
about  half  a  crop;  rains  not  sufficient  to  do  much  good.  (Lodi) — The 
rain  has  slightly  improved  the  condition  of  wheat,  but  more  is  needed 
to  be  of  permanent  benefit.  It  was  of  no  benefit  to  pasturage  and 
but  little  to  hay  fields.  All  fruits  promise  well;  light  frost  on  the  28th 
in  low  places,  but  no  damage  done.  Highest  and  lowest  tempera- 
tures, 77 and  37  deg.;  rainfall,  .44  of  an  inch. 

Madera  (Madera) — Light  rains;  not  sufficient  to  benefit  grain, 
and  tbe  high  winds  did  damage.  Cutworms  damaging  grapes;  fruit 
outlook  very  good. 

Stanislaus  (Turlock)— The  heavy  winds  have  more  than  counter- 
balanced the  good  effects  of  the  rain.  If  favorable  weather  continues, 
there  might  be  enough  raised  for  seed.  Highest  and  lowest  temper- 
atures, 79  and  34;  rainfall  .16  of  an  inch.  (Newman)  — Rainfall  .14 
of  an  inch.  The  grain  is  about  gone  up,  except  some  patches  of 
summer-fallow  which  may  head  out  with  good  weather. 

Kings  (Hanford) — Highest  and  lowest  temperatures,  80  and  38 
deg.,  with  .77  of  an  inch  of  rain. 

Sonoma  (Bodega) — The  rain  will  benefit  the  dairy  country,  and 
will  greatly  benefit  grass  and  grain.  (Bennett  Valley)  —  Rainfall  about 
one  and  one-half  inches,  which  will  greatly  benefit  all  growing  crops. 
(Petaluma) — Fruit  crop  promises  well. 

Marin  (Novato)  — Notwithstanding  the  dry  season,  a  fair  crop  of 
hay  will  be  harvested  on  tbe  salt  marsh  lands. 

Alameda  (Niles)  -  Lite  rains  benefitted  all  crops.  Young  barley 
looks  well,  but  will  not  make  anything  but  hay.  Cherries  injured  by 
extreme  heat  of  last  week.  Some  varieties  of  almonds  are  dropping 
and  others  doing  well.  Rain  favorable  to  planting  beet  seed.  Pas- 
turage looks  brighter  since  the  rain.  Thinning  apricots  commenced. 
Highest  and  lowest  temperatures,  80  and  47  deg.  Rainfall,  .54  of  an 
inch;  season,  18.43  inches.  (Pleasanton) — The  timely  rain  was  very 
beneficial  to  all  crops.  Highest  and  lowest  temperatures,  76  and  37 
deg.,  with  .95  hundredths  of  an  inch  of  rain. 

Santa  Clara  (Santa  Clara)— Orchardists  are  generally  agreed 
that  peaches  and  apricots  have  been  injured  by  the  late  severe  frosts, 
which  is  the  only  fruit  reported  at  all  damaged.  The  prospects  for 
prunes,  pears,  plums,  cherries,  etc.,  are  all  that  can  be  desired  at  the 
present  time. 

Monterey  (Salinas)  -  Rainfall,  .21  of  an  inch,  making  11.84  inches 
for  the  season.  The  rain  will  do  a  great  deal  of  good  to  the  crops 
and  will  considerably  increase  the  yield  of  bay  and  grain. 

San  Luis  Obispo  (Templeton)— Rainfall  estimated  about  two- 
thirds  of  an  inch,  which  will  only  prolong  a  little  while  longer  tbe 
feed  where  it  is  not  entirely  gone.  The  later-sown  grain  and  that 
sowed  in  well-cultivated  land  will  develop  into  pretty  gcod  bay,  but 
cannot  mature  into  grain.  A  large  acreage  of  grain  on  tbe  high 
lands  will  not  even  make  respectable  pasturage.  If  these  rains  are 
followed  by  several  more  showers  we  may  get  a  small  apology  for  a 
crop,  but  very  trifling  compared  with  1  the  large  acreage  sown. 
(Arroyo  Grande)— Cool,  but  no  frost.  The  light  rain  will  help  the 
grain  out,  wh'ch  will  be  mostly  cut  for  hay.  All  late  crops  will  be 
short  unless  more  rain  falls.  Apricots  are  going  to  be  a  large  crop 
and  all  other  fruits  promise  well  except  pears.  Highest  and  lowest 
temperatures,  70  and  40  deg.  (San  Luis  Obispo) — Weather  cool, 
with  several  showers,  which  will  make  hay  crops  into  barley.  H?an 
crop  nearly  all  in  and  in  better  condition  than  usual.  Tbe  rain  has 
been  of  great  benefit  to  pastures  and  crops  just  planted.  Fruits  are 
doing  very  well,  especially  prunes.    Highest  temperature,  70  deg. 

Fresno  (Selma)— Damage  by  cutworms  to  vineyards  is  becoming  a 
serious  matter.  While  some  vines  have  made  a  new  growth  of  a  foot 
or  more,  the  majority  of  the  vineyards  are  as  black  and  bare  as  they 


were  last  January.  In  some  cases  the  germ  of  the  new  bud  is  eaten 
out  so  deep  that  it  will  never  grow  again,  and  the  only  hope  in  such 
cases  is  in  the  dormant  bud  at  the  base  of  the  spur.  (Huron) — There 
will  be  no  crops  in  the  Huron  country  this  year.  Rain  of  no  benefit. 
Highest  and  lowest  temperatures,  80  and  40  deg.  R  linfall,  ,ao  of  an 
inch.  (Fresno)— The  rainfall  has  slightly  improved  the  crop  condi- 
tions, though  the  cold,  dry  winds  of  the  27th  and  28th  have  had  a 
bad  effect.  There  will  not  be  more  than  seed  and  feed.  Fruit  pros- 
pects fairly  good.  Highest  and  lowest  temperatures,  78  and  38  deg. 
Rainfall,  .10  of  an  inch. 

Tulare  (Tulare)— Continued  drying  northerly  winds  is  stunting 
the  vegetation.  Nine-bundredlbs  of  an  inch  of  rain  on  the  27th, 
The  grain  is  mostly  beyond  recovery;  a  very  small  amount  will  prob- 
ably be  good  for  bay.  Fruit  crop  in  some  localities  good,  while  in 
others  it  is  light.  Fruit  is  dropping  some.  Highest  and  lowest  (em. 
peratures,  96  and  40  deg.  (Visalia)  — Prospects  about  the  same  as 
last  report.  A  cold  north  wind  has  evaporated  what  little  moisture 
there  was  received  from  Ihe  rain.  There  has  been  no  frost  to  injure 
fruit  in  this  vicinity,  which  looks  well.  Highest  and  lowest  tempera- 
tures, 78  and  40  deg.  Rainfall.  .21  ol  an  inch.  (Porterville)— The 
rainfall  of  .38  of  an  inch  will  help  feed  and  hay,  if  more  rain  follows. 
Vineyards  are  doing  well,  with  indications  of  large  crops.  Highest 
and  lowest  temperatures,  85  and  40  deg. 

Kern  (Tehachapi) — The  cloudy  weather,  together  with  the  light 
rainfall,  has  had  a  good  effect  on  all  crops.  Cool  nights  something 
of  a  drawback.  Heavy  frosts  on  the  26th,  27th  and  28th.  Moisture 
fell  here  in  tbe  shape  of  bail  and  snow.  So  far  no  injury  to  Iruit  has 
been  reported.  Rainfall,  .18  of  an  inch.  Highest  and  lowest  tem- 
peratures, 74  and  29  deg.  (Rosamond)— No  change  in  crops.  Week 
rather  windy.  A  slight  snowfall,  but  we  escaped  frosts.  Fruit  doing 
well.    Highest  and  lowest  temperatures,  80  and  34  deg. 

Los  Angeles  (Los  Angeles).  — Rainfall  not  enough  to  benefit  any- 
thing. Grain  and  bay  too  far  advanced  to  be  helped  by  the  rain. 
(Colegrove).— Rainfall,  .20  of  an  inch  and  conditions  quite  favorable 
lor  the  growth  of  late  barley,  which  will  make  a  good  crop  of  hay. 
Farmers  making  hay  of  volunteer  oats.  Corn,  beets  and  pumpkins  are 
doing  well.  Citrus  and  other  fruits  will  make  heavy  crops,  but  potato 
crop  light. 

Ventura  (Hueneme).— Corn  and  bean  planting  in  full  blast,  butthe 
weather  not  favorable;  the  rains  have  done  no  good.  Stock  have  been 
removed  from  this  county  on  account  of  short  feed.  Barley  crop  not 
improved.    Rainfall,  .15  of  an  inch. 

Riverside  (Arlington  Heights).— The  orange  and  lemon  trees  are 
still  growing  vigorously.  The  weather  has  been  warmer  than  the  cor- 
responding week  last  year.  The  grain  crop  is  a  complete  failure  on 
the  Arlington  Heights  land.  Highest  and  lowest  temperatures,  88 
and  38. 

San  Diego  (San  Diego).— L'ght  sprinkle  of  rain  on  tbe  23d;  only 
.05  of  an  inch;  also  on  the  27th;  both  showers  followed  by  brisk  dry 
northerly  winds.  Hay  is  cut  and  down  in  many  places  and  a  heavy 
rain  would  do  it  no  good.  I  he  crop  is  very  short  at  best,  and  a  soak- 
ing rain  would  ruin  it  entirrly.  The  fruit  outlook  continues  good. 
Nights  very  cool.  Highest  and  lowest  temperatures,  68  and  37.  (Es- 
condido). — The  bee  men,  as  well  as  grain-growers,  will  lose  greatly 
by  the  drought  The  prospects  for  a  big  crop  of  honey  are  not  very 
promising. 

San  Bernardino  (Cucamonga).-  It  is  surprising  how  early-sown 
grain  has  grown  without  rain.  The  hay  crop  will  be  nearly  or  quite 
two-thirds  of  an  average  crop.    Harvesting  has  begun  on  several  fields. 

State  Fruit  Exchange  Bulletin. 

The  State  F  ruit  Exchange  has  begun  the  publication  of 
a  weekly  bulletin  designed  to  give  fruit-growers  special  in- 
formation concerning  the  stale  of  the  markets  here  and 
elsewhere,  just  as  the  Santa  Clara  Exchange  did  last  year. 
From  this  bulletin  for  the  current  week  we  take  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Cherries  promise  a  fair  crop  in  all  the  principal  districts.  Some 
orchards  are  light,  and  there  are  some  very  heavy  crops  reported. 

Apricots  are  very  badly  injured  by  frost  on  most  of  the  lowlands 
and  promise  a  heavy  yield  on  most  uplands. 

Peaches  show  the  same  tendency,  with,  of  course,  less  injury  from 
frost. 

Pears  are  variously  reported,  but  there  will  be  plenty  of  them. 

Piunesare  almost  universally  reported  as  turning  yellow  and  fall- 
ing, leaving  but  a  small  crop  on  the  trees. 

But  no  one  should  base  any  transactions  on  any  such  judgment  of 
our  crop  as  is  possible  to  be  made  yet.  Such  transactions  would  be 
purely  speculative. 

As  to  the  Eistern  Peach  crop,  a  correspondent  writes  as  follows: 
"  In  Georgia  the  freeze  was  very  severe;  the  writer  was  in  Georgia  at 
the  time.  Reports  then  sent  out  were  that  the  crop  was  entirely  de- 
stroyed, and  these  have  been  since  confirmed,  with  tbe  possible  excep- 
tion of  a  few  in  one  or  two  districts;  possibly  five  per  cent  may  ma- 
ture. In  Delaware  at  least  75  per  cent  of  the  crop  is  destroyed,  and 
fears  are  eatertained  that  the  remainder  is  weakened  and  will  tend  to 
fall  off.  In  New  Jersey  the  crop  is  comparatively  uninjured."  We 
have  no  authentic  advices  of  our  own  as  yet  from  southern  Illinois, 
Michigan  or  Kentucky. 

MARKETS. 

In  dried  fiuits  all  lots  remaining  in  growers' band;  are  being  ac- 
tively sought  for  and  picked  up  at  owners'  prices. 

For  the  information  of  those  growers  who  have  not  yet  sold  their 
dried  fruit  we  shall,  for  a  short  time,  give  telegraphic  Eastern  quota- 
tions to  date  of  issue.  California  goods  sold  yesterday  in  Chicago,  in 
bags,  per  hundred: 

2CrownRusins  $  3.2510$  3.50   J  20510$  2.30,  f.  o.  b.,  Coast. 

a      "        "    3.75  to    4.00      2.5510  2.80 

Peaches   11.50  to  12.50     10.30  to  11.30     "  " 

Apricots   I4-5°  10   16.0c      13  30  to   13.80     "  " 

Prunes,  4  sizes  60  100  7.25      6.05  "  " 

Ungraded  Prunes,  averaging  80  to  the  pound,  may  therefore  be 
quoted  on  this  Coast  as  stiff  at  6  cents. 

Buyers  in  the  Fresno  District  are  reported  as  buying  outside  lots  of 
Raisins  at  "advancing  prices." 

Buyers  are  in  the  fhld  at  various  points  for  fresh  fruits.  Bartlett 
Pears  on  the  Sacramento  river  are  being  contracted  for  shipment  at  75 
cents  per  box  for  all  delivered  by  July  15th.  In  Fresno  county  buyers 
offer  $20  per  ton  fcr  Bartlett  Pears,  $20  per  ton  for  Apricots  and  $15 
per  ton  for  Peaches.  No  sales.  In  Vacaville  $30  per  ton  is  offered 
for  Apricots  on  the  tree,  or  10  cents  per  pound  lor  delivery  dried,  and 
no  sales.  In  Sutter  county  one  lot  of  75  tons  Apricots  sold  to  can- 
ners  at  $t  35  per  hundred.  Owing  to  the  dry  season,  shrinkage  of 
fruits  in  drying  is  likely  to  be  as  light  as  in  1892,  and  growers  should 
be  cautious  in  contracting  any  kind  of  dried  fruit  without  estimating. 
Whoever  buys  or  sells  fruit  yet  gambles. 


Many  readers  of  the  Rttral  will  be  pained  to  hear  of 
the  death  of  Mr.  George  B.  Bayley  of  Oakland,  which 
was  caused  by  an  accident  in  an  elevator  in  this  city  on 
Monday  of  this  week.  Mr.  Bayley  has  for  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century  been  prominently  connected  with  the  poultry 
interest  of  this  State,  both  as  a  breeder  of  thoroughbreds 
and  as  a  manufacturer  of  incubators,  etc.  He  has  long 
been  well  known  in  financial  and  social  circles,  and  went 
early  into  poultry  as  a  fancy  and  afterwards  adopted  it  as 
a  portion  of  his  business  life.  In  these  enterprises  his  son 
was  associated  with  him,  and  will,  we  presume,  maintain 
them.  Mr.  Bayley  was  highly  esteemed  by  a  very  large 
circle  of  acquaintances. 
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Horticulture. 


State  Horticultural  Society. 

Report  of  the  April    Meeting— Mr.  R.  C.  Kells  on 
Thinning— The  Cutworm,  Etc. 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  State  Horticultural 
Society  was  held  on  Friday  of  last  week  at  the  rooms  of 
the  State  Board  of  Horticulture  in  this  city.  The  attend- 
ance was  limited  to  about  twenty-five  persons,  due,  no 
doubt,  to  the  fact  that  this  Is  an  extremely  busy  time  with 
orchardists.  President  Lelong  and  Secretary  Wickson 
were,  as  usual,  present.  Mr.  J.  J.  Pratt,  of  Yuba  City,  was 
elected  to  membership. 

Reports  on  Growing  Crops:  Mr.  H.  J.  Stabler  of 
Sutter  county,  reported  that,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Yuba 
City,  plums  and  prunes  would  be  a  light  crop.  In  spite  of 
recent  reports  to  the  contrary,  apricots  promised  well. 
There  had  been  some  damage  from  frost,  but  it  was 
slight  and  not  general.  The  fruit  prospects  along  the  Sac- 
ramento river  are  generally  good.  Peaches  are  dropping 
to  some  extent. 

Mr.  Hathaway  reported  Alameda  fruit  in  good  condition. 
In  Sacramento  county,  he  said,  plums  are  falling  before  the 
north  wind,  but  cherries,  peaches  and  apricots  are  good. 

A.  L.  Bancroft  reported  the  prospects  good  in  Contra 
Costa,  though  the  wind  had  affected  some  crops,  particu- 
larly the  almonds. 

Colonel  Depue  said  that  In  Yolo  county  the  apricots, 
peaches,  apples  and  nectarines  were  good.  The  Tragedy 
prune  is  not  showing  as  well  as  last  year. 

Mr.  Rixford,  of  Sonoma,  who  had  just  returned  from  a 
visit  to  the  South  San  Joaquin,  said  that  prospects  were  ex- 
cellent in  Tulare  county.  In  Kings  county  the  crop  would 
be  short,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  Hanford,  where  the 
frosts  had  been  deadly  in  many  orchards.  At  Porterville 
the  prospects  were  better  and  he  thought  there  would  be  a 
full  crop.  The  cutworm  was  abroad  and  doing  a  good 
deal  of  damage.  He  had  seen  one  vineyard  of  thirty 
acres  which  had  been  almost  denuded  of  its  foliage. 

How  to  Fight  the  Cutworm :  The  special  interest  in 
this  discussion  seemed  to  be  in  connection  with  the  cut- 
worm, and  there  was  a  long  discussion  concerning  it.  Mr. 
Stabler  said  that  at  Yuba  City  they  fought  it  with  paris 
green  or  with  gas  lime,  in  the  case  of  paris  green  using  one 
pound  to  200  gallons  of  water.  This  was  upon  the  sugges- 
tion of  Mr.  Alexander  Craw,  who  had  made  a  special 
study  of  the  matter.  Gas  lime,  such  as  may  be  had  free  at 
any  gas  works,  had  been  found  effective. 

Prof.  Wickson  remarked  that  gas  lime  was  indeed 
very  effective,  but  its  use  was  unfortunately  attended  with 
danger  to  the  trees.  He  would  advise  great  caution  in  its 
use. 

President  Lelong  said  that  an  excellent  method  of  fight- 
ing the  worm  was  by  the  use  of  strips  of  sheep  pelt  to 
wrap  around  the  tree;  the  wool  effectually  preventing  the 
worms  from  crawling  under  the  band,  which  on  the  outside 
was  smeared  with  a  concoction  of  molasses,  glycerine  and 
printer's  ink.  Another  way  was  to  hunt  for  the  worms  at 
night  when  they  are  coming  out  of  the  ground  (where  they 
lie  in  hiding  near  the  base  of  the  tree  during  the  day), 
killing  each  worm.  It  looked  a  little  slow,  but  it  was  sur- 
prising, he  said,  how  many  trees  could  be  treated  In  a 
night's  work. 

Mr.  Depue  said  that  in  Yolo  they  were  troubled  a  good 
deal  with  cutworms  and  used  paris  green  in  the  propor- 
tion of  one  pound  to  one  hundred  gallons  of  water,  or  just 
double  the  strength  used  by  Mr.  Stabler.  It  killed  the 
worms  and  did  no  harm  to  the  most  delicate  foliage.  His 
observation  was  that  the  worms  worked  altogether  at  night 
and  they  were  especially  active  and  harmful  in  dry  weather. 
In  the  earth  about  the  base  of  one  tree  last  week  they 
found  thirty-three  worms  in  hiding.  It  was  his  (Depue's) 
hope  that  the  rains  of  the  past  few  days  would  put  a  stop 
to  their  depredations. 

Mr.  Rixford  doubted  if  any  good  effects  In  this  connec- 
tion would  follow  the  rains,  as  he  had  seen  the  worms  in 
full  activity  in  irrigated  vineyards  at  Fresno. 

Recipes  for  Cooking  Dried  Fruits- -This  question  came 
in  for  discussion  upon  call  for  a  report  from  the  committee 
which  was  formed  some  weeks  ago  to  form  a  book  of  re- 
cipes. The  plan  is  to  print  many  thousands  of  pamphlets 
and  to  have  retailers  give  them  away  with  sales  of  Califor- 
nia dried  fruits,  in  this  way  to  promote  the  use  of  these 
fruits.  Prof.  Allen  of  San  Jose  and  Mr.  A.  A.  Hibbard  of 
Delano  were  added  to  the  committee. 

Grapes  as  Canning  Fruit.-Ur.  Rixford  asked  if  any- 
body present  had  ever  heard  of  the  use  of  Thompson  s 
Seedless  grapes  as  a  canning  fruit?  . 

Mr  Pratt  said  that  the  Sutter  Canning  and  Packing  Co. 
put  up  a  lot  of  them  some  time  back  and  that,  while  they 
were  delicious,  the  market  did  not  receive  them  favorably 
owing  to  their  small  size. 

Mr.  Lelong  remarked  that  this  suggested  a  fact  very 
notable  at  this  time,  namely,  the  universal  demand  for  the 
large  sizes  in  all  kinds  of  fruits. 

The  San  Jose  Scale.— President  Lelong  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  this  pest  was  now  gaining  a  foothold  in  the 
East  He  had  been  somewhat  amused  and  more 
chagrined,  he  said,  to  see  official  bulletins  giving  remedies 
which  in  California  had  been  discarded  fifteen  years  ago 
He  recalled  how  himself  and  others  had  tinkered  around 
with  kerosene  emulsions  and  the  like  to  the  waste  of  time 
and  money  and  he  hated  to  see  others  go  through  the 
same  novicalbe  and  wasteful  experience.  The  sovereign 
remedy  for  this  scale,  he  said,  was  the  lime,  sulphur  and 
salt  compound  generally  used  in  California.  It  had  saved 
our  orchardists  millions  of  dollars  and  it  would  do  for  the 
Infected  orchardists  East  what  It  had  done  here.   It  is  not 


only  an  insecticide  but  a  fungicide, 
extent,  the  cleanliness  of  our  trees  to 
Thinning  of  Fruit.— Messrs.  R. 
Frank  Buck  of  Vacaville  and  Mr.  J. 
Jose  had  been  invited  to  address  the 
but  none  of  them  were  present.  Mr 
mitted  a  paper  on  the  subject  which 
tary,  as  follows: 


We  owe,  to  very  large 
this  great  remedy. 
C.  Kells  of  Yuba  City, 
F.  Flicklnger  of  San 
society  on  this  subject, 
,  Kells,  however,  sub- 
was  read  by  the  secre- 


Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  State  Horticultural  So- 
ciety.—To  me  this  seems  a  very  important  subject  for  the  fruit- 
growers of  California  to  consider.  We  plant,  prune  and  cultivate,  all 
done  with  systematic  thoroughness;  we  receive  in  return  heavy  set- 
ting of  fruit.  In  order  to  receive  much  reward  for  what  Nature  has 
done  for  us  in  this  line,  we  are  called  on  to  thin  our  fruits. 

My  experience  in  thinning  has  been  with  the  apricot,  nectarine, 
pear  and  peach,  principally  the  latter.  My  object  in  thinning  is  the 
same  as  all  fruit  growers  of  California—  "  for  the  money  there  is  in  it." 

I  may  say  there  are  two  seasons  of  the  year  when  thinning  may  be 
done:  First,  at  pruning  time;  second,  when  the  fruit  is  well  formed. 
This  rule  applies  to  all  varieties.  At  pruning  time  skilled  labor  is  re- 
quired, for  no  unskilled  man  is  able  to  use  the  shears  with  the  care 
and  judgment  necessary  in  thinning  out  fruit  wood,  whether  in 
healthy,  medium  or  sickly  condition.  If  in  healthy  condition,  it  will 
support  heavy  crop.  If  sickly,  heavy  pruning  will  often  be  the  means 
of  the  tree  regaining  full  strength  and  vitality.  And  yet  with  careful 
pruning,  most  varieties  set  too  full  to  make  large-sized  fruit;  hence, 
we  must  thin  after  fruit  has  formed  and  grown  to  the  size  of  small 
marbles,  or  in  stone  fruits  before  the  pit  hardens. 

I  don't  know  of  any  fixed  rule  we  are  to  follow  in  this  work.  In 
peaches  some  say  to  not  leave  fruit  closer  than  six  inches  of  each 
other.  One  grower  says, '*  For  peach  trees  four  years  old  leave  on 
enough  fruit  to  make  four  25-pound  boxes,  or  ioo  pounds  of  fruit. " 
Others  say,  "Thin  so  that  no  two  fruits  shall  be  within  the  width  of 
the  hand  of  each  other." 

Mr.  J.  H.  Hale,  a  well-known  peach-grower  of  Connecticut, 
alleges  that  he  has  secured  good  crops  of  peaches  after  95  per  cent 
of  the  buds  had  been  killed  by  cold  weather,  and  had  even  then 
thinned  out  some  in  places  in  order  to  get  large-sized  fruit,  for  one 
pound  of  his  large-sized  fruit  would  bring  him  six  times  the  price  he 
received  for  medium  or  small  fruit. 

My  plan  is  to  be  governed  some  by  the  strength  of  the  tree,  be  it 
a  peach,  pear,  or  apricot.  If  there  are  not  too  many  little  shoots  ex- 
tending along  the  main  branches,  six  inches  is  not  too  close  for 
peaches;  but  if  there  are  many  of  these  shoots,  eight  to  ten-inch  space 
is  often  required.  Always  pick  off  all  double  fruit.  Some  growers 
claim  that  it  is  practical  to  thin  prunes  and  cherries,  but  with  these 
fruits  I  have  had  no  experience  in  thinning.  I  have  a  few  acres  of 
Gross  or  Hungarian  plums  which  I  find  it  profitable  to  thin. 

One  year's  lesson — a  loss  of  four  or  five  hundred  dollars — taught 
me  that  our  Eastern  friends  did  not  want  small  plums  at  any  price. 
My  trees  were  broken  and  a'great  portion  of  the  fruit  was  too  small 
for  shipping.  Had  I  spent  $100  for  labor  in  thinning  these  plums  I 
could  have  sold  $rooo  worth  of  fruit  more  than  I  did. 

One  practical  lesson  of  this  kind  is  sufficient.  Now  is  the  time  for 
thinning  apricots  in  the  Sacramento  valley;  peaches  will  follow  im- 
mediately, as  well  as  pears  and  plums. 

I  find,  in  order  to  do  good  and  sufficient  :hinning,  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  go  over  the  trees  twice  in  many  cases,  especially  with  the 
peach,  if  we  have  begun  the  work  early. 

We  may  lay  down  certain  rules  for  this  work,  and  we  find  some 
years  these  rules  work  well,  while  other  seasons  conditions  arise  that 
require  care  and  judgment.  Good  judgment  is  the  key  to  the  whole 
situation.  Each  grower  must  be  bis  own  judge  as  to  arising  condi- 
tions, such  as  wet  or  dry  seasons,  age  and  health  of  his  trees,  style  of 
market  in  which  he  wants  to  place  his  fruit,  shipping,  dried  or 
canned.  But  in  all  events,  large-sized  fruit  is  what  the  California 
fruit-grower  should  want  to  produce.  In  order  to  do  so  "we  must 
thin  our  fruit, "  especially  the  peach  and  all  other  varieties  that  have  a 
tendency  to  overbear  or  produce  more  than  the  tree  can  mature  and 
make  large-sized  fruit. 

Eich  grower  must  be  the  father  of  his  trees,  for  most  seasons  he 
must  thin  and  thin  well .  Good  selection  of  soil  for  planting,  thorough 
system  of  pruning  and  good  judgment  in  thinning  of  our  fruits  will 
enrich  our  purses,  build  up  our  homes  and  educate  our  children, 
which  aim  in  life  we  all  look  to. 

When  I  am  asked  by  the  fiuit-grower,  may  he  be  an  amateur  or 
older  grower,  my  views  on  thinning,  I  must  answer  as  above  stated. 
Be  governed  by  the  age,  strength  and  condition  of  your  trees,  and 
the  only  way  I  know  how  he  may  get  this  knowledge  is  by  practical 
experience.  With  a  lesson  of  practical  experience  he  may  be  enabled 
to  use  good  judgment. 

Judge  Stabler  said  that  this  accorded  perfectly  with  the 
experience  of  a  very  practical  neighbor  of  his  who  claimed 
that  if  you  took  500  from  a  tree  originally  loaded  with  1000 
peaches,  the  500  would  bring  more  money  than  the  1000; 
and  that  if  you  left  only  250,  these  would  bring  more  still. 
Furthermore,  a  tree  would  mature  a  bigger  aggregate 
weight  of  large  fruits  with  less  loss  of  vitality  than  a  smaller 
weight  but  greater  number  of  small  fruits. 

Mr.  Bancroft  said  that  this  accorded  with  his  own  ob- 
servations and  experience.  He  thought  thinning  left  a  tree 
in  much  better  condition  to  do  its  next  season's  work. 

In  General.— Mr.  H.  J.  Stabler  read  the  following  letter 
in  relation  to  the  Delaware  peach  crop: 

Camden,  Delaware,  April  20,  1894. 

Mr.  H.  P.  Stabler.— Dear  Sir:  Replying  to  yours  of  the  10th: 
There  will  be  no  peaches  on  this  peninsula  for  canning  or  evaporat- 
ing. Accounts  from  Jersey  are  conflicting;  but,  on  the  whole,  I 
think  the  peach  crop  east  of  the  Mississippi  will  be  very  light  and  will 
afford  a  good  year  to  the  Pacific  coast. 

Of  other  fruits  it  is  too  early  to  speak  confidently,  though  the  in- 
dications are  not  favorable.    I  think  grapes  promise  a  full  crop. 

The  yellows  is  still  devastating  our  peach  orchards,  and  I  note  with 
much  dissatisfaction  that  we  have  the  San  Jose  scale  in  the  East, 
and  are  likely  to  be  compelled  to  count  it  among  the  future  enemies 
of  the  fruit-grower.    Yours  very  truly,  E.  H.  Bancroft. 

The  May  Meeting.— Yot  the  next  meeting,  set  for  May 
25th,  the  general  subject  of  fruit  marketing  will  be  con- 
sidered, and  the  secretary  was  instructed  to  invite  Mr. 
B.  F.  Walton,  president  of  the  State  Fruit  Exchange,  and 
Mr.  H.  A.  Fairbanks,  of  the  National  Fruit  Company,  to 
address  the  meeting.  Thus  it  is  hoped  to  get  some  advice 
from  both  sides  of  the  question. 

Bluestone  on  Root  Knot. 

To  the  Editor:— I  gather  from  Mr.  Egbert  Smith  of 
Napa  that  he  has  for  years  applied  a  strong  solution  of 
bluestone  to  the  wounds  made  on  removing  the  "crown 
knots"  from  his  trees,  and  that  It  is  eminently  successful  In 
that  the  knots  do  not  reappear. 

In  this  connection  he  relates  a  peculiar  circumstance  -or 
so  it  seems  to  me.  Being  hurried  with  work  at  one  time, 
he  poured  a  spoonful  or  so  of  the  solution  into  a  hole  pre- 
viously bored  into  the  knots,  with  the  result  that  the  next 
day  every  tree  so  treated  showed  a  brown  mark  from  base 


to  summit  on  that  side,  and  the  leaves  on  every  branch  in 
a  direct  line  from  where  the  liquid  was  applied  died  and 
dropped  off. 

Mr.  Smith  at  first  naturally  feared  for  the  life  of  his 
trees,  but  the  following  spring  they  showed  no  further  signs 
of  injury. 

It  is  so  clear  and  positive  that  the  bluestone  was  carried 
up  the  tree  from  the  interior  of  the  knot,  through  the  sap, 
and  in  the  fall,  that  I  mention  It  as  being  remarkable. 

Does  this  conflict  with  theory  ?  or  what  deductions  may 
be  drawn  ?  Leonard  Coates. 

Napa,  Cal. 

Importance  of  Interplanting  Different  Pears. 

Last  summer  we  announced  some  very  important  experi- 
ments by  the  Division  of  Vegetable  Pathology  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  showing  that  some  pears  were 
not  productive  when  planted  in  solid  blocks  by  themselves 
and  became  good  bearers  when  near  other  varieties.  Cali- 
fornia fruit-growers  have  had  considerable  experience  in 
this  line  with  almonds  and  plums  and  with  pears  also,  and 
they  will  be  interested  in  a  fuller  statement  of  the  results  of 
the  experiment  with  pears,  as  just  published  in  bulletin  5  of 
the  division  above  mentioned.  We  give  the  following 
general  summary  and  conclusions. 

In  the  pollination  work  on  the  pear  two  distinct  kinds  of 
experiments  have  been  tried,  (1)  simple  bagging  experi- 
ments, in  which  bags  of  paper,  cheese  cloth,  or  netting  with 
meshes  (ten  to  the  inch)  were  placed  over  the  unopened 
buds  and  outside  pollen  thus  excluded;  and  (2)  careful 
hand-pollinations  of  flowers  which  were  emasculated  while 
yet  in  bud  and  protected  from  all  other  pollen  by  paper 
bags.  These  experiments  were  carried  on  in  large  num- 
bers and  at  four  different  places,  viz.:  At  Brockport  in 
i8oi,and  at  Scotland,  Rochester  and  Geneva  in  1892.  The 
conditions  of  the  trees  were  widely  different,  as  was  also 
the  weather  at  flowering  time.  The  work  was  done  on  a 
large  number  of  varieties  of  pears,  several  of  which  oc- 
curred in  all  four  of  the  series  of  experiments.  The  results 
under  these  varying  conditions  have  substantially  agreed, 
in  most  cases  being  remarkably  uniform.  The  fruits  re- 
sulting from  the  different  kinds  of  pollen  showed  interesting 
differences,  which  tend  to  corroborate  the  conclusions. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  similar  experiments  were 
tried  on  the  apple  and  the  quince  along  with  the  peat  work. 
The  varieties  of  apples  are  more  inclined  to  be  sterile  to 
their  own  pollen  than  the  pears.  With  the  former,  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases,  no  fruit  resulted  from  self-pollina- 
tion. The  results,  as  a  rule,  however,  were  less  clear-cut 
than  in  the  pear,  because  with  most  of  the  self-sterile  vari- 
eties an  occasional  fruit  will  set  under  self-pollination,  and 
none  of  the  varieties  were  very  completely  self-fertile.  The 
quince,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  to  fruit  nearly  as  well 
with  its  own  pollen  as  with  that  of  another  variety. 

The  following  conclusions  are,  It  is  thought,  fully  war- 
ranted from  the  evidence  which  has  been  given,  and 
doubtless  many  who  read  this  will  recall  observations  in 
practical  orcharding  which  give  further  support: 

1.  Many  of  the  common  varieties  of  pears  require  cross- 
pollination,  being  partially  or  wholly  incapable  of  setting 
fruit  when  limited  to  their  own  pollen. 

2.  Some  varieties  are  capable  of  self-fertilization. 

3.  Cross-pollination  is  not  accomplished  by  applying 
pollen  from  another  tree  of  the  same  grafted  variety,  but  is 
secured  by  nsing  pollen  from  a  tree  of  a  distinct  horti- 
cultural variety,  i.  e.,  which  has  grown  from  a  distinct  seed. 
Pollen  from  another  tree  of  the  same  variety  is  no  better 
than  from  the  same  tree.  This  failure  to  fruit  is  due  to  the 
sterility  of  the  pollen  and  not  to  mechanical  causes. 

4.  The  impotency  of  the  pollen  Is  not  due  to  any  defi- 
ciency of  its  own,  but  to  the  lack  of  affinity  between  the 
pollen  and  the  ovules  of  the  same  variety. 

5.  The  pollen  of  two  varieties  may  be  absolutely  self- 
sterile  and  at  the  same  time  perfectly  cross-fertile. 

6.  The  state  of  nutrition  of  the  tree  and  its  general  en- 
vironment affects  its  ability  to  set  fruit  either  with  its  own 
pollen  or  that  of  another  tree. 

7.  Bees  and  other  insects  are  the  agents  for  the  trans- 
portation of  pollen. 

8.  Bad  weather  during  flowering  time  has  a  decidedly 
Injurious  influence  on  fruitage  by  keeping  away  insect  vis- 
itors and  also  by  affecting  the  fecundation  of  the  flowers; 
conversely,  fine  weather  favors  cross-pollination  and  the 
setting  of  fruit. 

9.  Pears  produced  by  self-fertilization  are  very  uniform 
in  shape.  They  differ  from  crosses  not  only  in  size  and 
shape,  but  also,  in  some  cases,  In  time  of  maturity  and  In 
flavor. 

10.  Among  the  crosses  the  differences  were  slight  or 
variable,  so  that  their  variations  are  not  to  be  ascribed 
with  certainty  to  differences  in  pollen. 

11.  Self-fecundated  pears  are  deficient  in  seeds,  usually 
having  only  abortive  seeds,  while  the  crosses  are  well  sup- 
plied with  sound  seeds. 

12.  Even  with  those  varieties  which  are  capable  of  self- 
fecundation  the  pollen  of  another  variety  is  prepotent,  and 
unless  the  entrance  of  foreign  pollen  be  prevented  the 
greater  number  of  fruits  will  be  affected  by  It,  as  shown  by 
the  study  of  Buffum  pears. 

13.  The  normal  typical  fruits  and,  In  most  .cases,  the 
largest  and  finest  specimens  either  of  the  self-sterile  or  self- 
fertile  sorts  are  crosses. 

PRACTICAL  CONCLUSIONS. 

1.  Plant  mixed  orchards,  or  at  least  avoid  planting 
solid  blocks  of  one  variety.  It  Is  not  desirable  to  have  more 
than  three  or  four  rows  of  one  variety  together,  unless  ex- 
perience has  shown  it  to  be  perfectly  self-fertile. 

2  Where  large  blocks  of  trees  of  one  variety  which 
blossomed  well  have  failed  to  fruit  for  a  series  of  years 
without  any  apparent  reason,  it  is  exceedingly  probable 
that  the  failure  Is  due  to  lack  of  cross-pollination.  The 
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remedy  is  to  graft  in  other  varieties  and  [supply  foreign 
pollen.  — 

3.  Be  sure  that  there  are  sufficient  bees  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, or  within  two  or  three  miles,  to  properly  visit  the 
blossoms.  When  feasible,  endeavor  to  favor  Insect  visits  to 
the  blossoms  by  selecting  sheltered  situations  or  by  plant- 
ing windbreaks. 

PEARS  WHICH    ARE    SELF  FERTILE    AND    SELF  STERILE. 

We  give  below  a  list  of  the  two  classes  of  pears,  (1)  those 
which  are  more  or  less  completely  Incapable  of  self-fertilizi- 
tion,  and  (2)  those  which  have  shown  a  more  or  less  pro- 
nounced ability  to  self-fertilize: 


Self  sterile  varieties. 


Anjou. 
Bartlett. 
Boussock. 
Clairgeau. 
Clapps  Favorite. 
Columbia. 
De  la  Chene. 
Doyenne  Sieulle. 
Easter. 

Gansels  Bergamotte. 
Gray  Doyenne. 


Howell. 

Jones. 

Lawrence. 

Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey. 
Mount  Vernon. 
Pound. 
Sheldon. 

Souvenir  du  Congres. 
Supeifin. 
Wilder  (Colonel). 
Winter  Nelis. 


Self-fertile  varieties. 
Angouleme.  Heathcote. 
Bosc.  Kieffer. 
Brockworth.  Le  Conte. 

Buffum.  Mannings  Elizabeth. 

Diel.  Seckel. 


Doyenne  d'Alencon. 
Flemish  Beauty. 


Tyson. 

White  Doyenne. 


Nomenclature  of  the  Citrus  Family. 

Our  citrus  fruit-growers  will  be  interested  In  a  Florida 
effort  to  arrange  and  classify  orange  varieties  according  to 
their  probable  derivation.  The  following  was  submitted  at 
the  last  meeting  of  the  Florida  State  Horticultural  Society: 

For  several  years  I  have  given  considerable  time  and 
thought  to  study  of  the  derivation  of  the  citrus  and  com 
parlson  of  varieties  of  the  different  species,  both  by  field 
study  and  analysis  of  qualities  by  the  scale  of  points.  At 
the  Deland  meeting  of  the  society  I  Informally  brought  to 
its  notice  a  chart  that  gives  a  bird's  eye  view  of  the  deriva 
tion  and  development  of  the  four  primary  species  and  their 
crosses  or  varieties.  These  primary  species,  like  the  thorn 
apple  of  temperate  climates,  still  grow  wild  in  the  East 
Indies,  the  native  home  of  all  the  citrus,  being  all  unedible, 
and  are  the  fingered  citron,  the  wild  lime,  the  citrus  trifoll- 
ata  and  limonia  or  citrus  acldissima. 

The  sour  orange,  familiar  to  all,  is  a  representative  of  the 
lime  family,  though  a  hybrid  many  degrees  improved  over 
its  original  parent. 

Most  orange-growers  are  acquainted  with  the  fruit  of  the 
deciduous  citrus  trifoliata,  which  gives  the  musky  flavor  of 
fruit  and  hardy  habit  of  the  mandarin  family,  but  as  few 
have  seen  the  fruit  of  the  red  limonia,  which  is  the  parent 
of  the  shaddocks,  Tangerines  and  blood  oranges,  and  the 
fingered  citron,  which  has  given  the  sweet  edible  character 
to  all  the  citrus  fruits,  I  took  special  pains,  while  attending 
the  Columbian  Exposition,  to  find  specimens  in  the  East 
Indian  exhibit,  and  was  so  fortunate  as  to  secure  the  citron 
and  limonia  of  the  Siamese  Royal  Commissioner,  and  I 
take  pleasure  In  showing  these  specimens  to  the  society, 
for  fortunately  they  are  preserved  in  syrup  and  retain  per- 
fectly their  form  and  mnch  of  their  color.  The  fingered 
citron,  you  will  observe,  is  composed  of  loosely  adhering 
lobes  or  segments  without  any  central  core,  and  these  seg- 
ments are  also  entirely  covered  with  peel  and  contain  no 
edible  juice.  They  are  only  used  in  the  East  like  a  bou- 
quet of  flowers,  for  the  sweet  odor  they  exhale. 

This  citron  hybridizing  with  and  breeding  up  from  the 
lime  has  developed  two  strains  of  fruit.  The  first  are  or- 
anges, which  retain  the  form  of  the  lime  but  the  sweetness 
of  the  citron;  the  highest  bred  examples  we  have  are  the 
navel  and  Early  Oblong  oranges,  which  you  will  observe, 
in  a  general  way,  have  the  same  form  as  this  citron.  The 
second  strain  is  the  commercial  lime  and  lemon  family, 
which  retains  the  modified  acid  of  the  wild  lime  but  the 
color  and  oblong  form  of  the  citron.  This  citron,  pro- 
gressively crossing  with  the  citrus  trifoliata,  has  developed 
the  loose  segmented  mandarin  orange.  And,  again,  the 
citron  and  limonia  crosses  have  produced  the  shaddocks 
and  Malta  blood  oranges,  which  latter,  especially,  closely 
copies  the  form  of  the  limonia.  It  must  not  be  understood 
that  I  suppose  any  of  the  hybrids  we  have  to-day  as  being 
primary  crosses,  or  even  as  resembling  the  fruit  that  wonld 
result  from  an  equal  blending  of  the  qualities  of  any  of 
these  wild  primary  species,  for  the  tendency  of  hybrids  is  to 
produce  unedible  monstrosities,  and  It  is  only  the  careful 
selection  and  cultivation  by  man  through  ages  of  time  of 
the  gradually  improving  varieties  which  have  crossed  and 
intercrossed  with  each  other,  that  has  given  us  the  well- 
nigh  perfect  fruit  we  possess  to-day.  Therefore,  In  listing 
oranges  I  follow  nature's  grand  divisions  and  make  but 
four  varieties,  viz.:  The  citron  or  sweet  China,  the  lime  or 
Portugal,  the  shaddock  or  Malta  blood,  and  the  trifoliata 
or  mandarin  oranges. 

As  preliminary  to  the  work  of  the  cataloguing  committee 
I  have,  under  these  four  varieties,  listed  some  55  sub-vari- 
eties of  oranges  of  those  In  general  cultivation  having  com- 
mercial merit,  for  many  of  the  so-called  varieties  so  nearly 
resemble  each  other  that  an  expert  cannot  possibly  tell 
them  apart.  I  append  these  lists,  the  names  being  set  as 
nearly  as  possible  In  the  ordinary  sequence  of  edible  ma- 
turity: 

CITRON  OR  SWEET  CHINA  ORANGES. 

i,  Sweet  Seville  (Imperial);  2,  Early  Oblong;  3,  Meliten- 
sis  Navel;  4,  Washington  Navel;  5,  Whittaker;  6,  Non- 
pariel;  7,  Parson  B  rown;  8,  Centennial;  9,  Old  Vini;  io, 
Dulclssima;  11,  Circassian;  12,  Homosassa;  13,  May's 
Best. 

LIME  OR  PORTUGAL  ORANGES. 

i,  Acapulco;  2,  St.   Michaels;  3,  Double  Imperial 


(Navel);  4,  Dummltt;  5,  May's  St.  Michaels;  6,  Prolific;  7 
Du  Roi;  8,  Pineapple;  9,  Drake's  Starr;  io,  Paper  Rind  St 
Michaels;  11,  Botelha;  12,  Beach's  No.  5;  13,  Hart' 
Late. 

SHADDOCK  OR  MALTA  ORANGES. 

I,  Imperial  Blood;  2,  Boone's  Early;  3,  Sanford's  Sweet 
Blood;  4,  Amory's  Blood;  5,  Jaffa  Blood;  6,  Saul's  Blood 
7,  Ruby  (Du  Roi  Blood);  8,  Malta  Blood;  9,  Jaffa;  10 
Riata;  11,  White;  12,  Mediterranean  Sweet;  13,  Malta  Egg 
14,  Star  Calyx;  15,  St.  Michaels  Blood;  19,  Majorca;  20, 
Malta  Oval;  21,  Valencia  Late. 

TRIFOLIATA  OR  MANDARIN  ORANGES. 

i,  Satsuma;  2,  Tangerine;  3,  Mandarin;  4,  Japanese  Tan 
gerine;  5,  Dancy's  Tangerine;  6,  Cowglll's  Tangerine;  7 
Cleopatra;  8,  Travelers;  9,  Sprack;  10,  King. 


Glucosing  Dried  Fruit. 

To  the  Editor: — Can  you  tell  me  how  to  use  glucose  on  dried 
fruit  to  protect  it  from  insects  or  worms,  the  proportion  and  manner 
of  using?  If  you  cannot,  will  you  kindly  ask  the  question  through 
the  pages  of  the  Rural?  R.  E.  Farrington 

Phoenix,  Arizona. 

[We  never  heard  of  the  use  of  glucose  for  this  purpose 
Are  our  readers  wiser  than  we? — Ed.  Press  ] 


{Summer  C[rops. 


Experience  with  Sorghum. 
To  the  Editor:— Under  the  heading  of  Durra,  Doura 
Doura  Millet,  Indian  Millet,  Sorgho  Grass  or  Sorghum,  the 
encyclopedia  speaks  of  plants'  cultivation  for  their  seed  In 
Asia  and  Africa,  also  of  the  value  of  sorghum  as  forage, 
and  of  their  Introduction  into  the  United  States.  I  recol 
lect  when  it  was  recommended  to  my  parents  as  something 
which  would  thrive  where  corn  would  not  "ear."  The  soil 
of  our  orchard  being  poor  and  heavy,  we  tried  it  there,  and 
it  did  well  among  apple  trees  whose  trunks  were  three  to 
four  feet  through,  and  it  also  did  well  in  the  orchards  of 
neighbors. 

Coming  west  where  it  was  raised,  I  found  that  color  and 
nature  of  soil  had  much  to  do  with  the  quality  of  syrup 
produced.  The  worn  mulatto-colored  soil,  such  as  had  been 
good  for  tobacco  and  wheat,  giving  best  results.  But  it 
was  not  until  reaching  Kansas  that  I  knew  of  the  many 
staying  qualities  of  sorghum,  and  though  it  throve  any 
where,  It  did  best,  considering  yield,  sweetness  and  ease  of 
curing  and  keeping,  in  southwestern  Kansas,  where  there 
predominated  reddish  mulatto  soils  (disintegrated  volcanic 
matter  and  decomposed  vegetable  substance,  i.  e.,  buffalo 
grass  and  wild  sunflower).  Even  there  it  did  well  on 
"  gnmbo  "  (adobe)  formed  in  valleys  and  about  ponds.  The 
rolling  slopes  were  red,  mellow  (after  the  sod  had  rotted), 
warm,  lively  soils.  The  summers  and  autumns  were  dry, 
(2300  feet  above  sea  level).  Alack  !  too  often  so  all  the 
year,  but  for  the  hot  winds  in  summer  and  blizzards  of  win- 
ter, npon  these  rolling  lands  sorghum  was  more  cer- 
tain than  corn.  The  sorghum  factories  east  and  north  of 
us,  on  the  railroad,  turned  out  fine  syrup  at  20  to  40  cents 
per  gallon,  while  the  seed  at  one-half  to  one  cent  per  pound 
paid  them  equally.  We  grew  it  only  for  feed.  The  seed, 
soaked  till  soft,  then  boiled,  was  good  for  pigs  and  poultry. 
The  hay  was  relished  by  horses  (made  them  weak,  some 
said,  of  which  I  was  not  convinced).  Cows  ate  it  eagerly, 
picked  up  in  flesh  and  in  milk,  shed  well  In  spring. 

I  was  late  in  getting  moved,  those  of  experience  said  it 
was  too  late;  but  I  found  75  pounds  of  dusty  cane  (sor- 
ghum— Early  Amber)  seed,  which  I  yet  prefer  to  the  many 
other  sorts.  I  bought  it,  as  It  was  the  last  to  be  had,  paid 
$1,  a  premium.  I  sowed  same  on  acres,  July  3d;  it 
grew  four  to  six  feet  tall.  Just  as  it  was  beading  out,  while 
in  the  dough,  I  mowed  it  with  a  scythe,  let  lay  in  the  sun 
a  day,  by  which  time  the  watery  juice  had  evaporated.  It 
must  cure  until  seemingly  shriveled,  when  no  juice  can  be 
seen  by  twisting  and  breaking  the  stalks.  Sown  as  had 
been  mine,  the  stalks  were  the  size  of  a  straw  to  the  diame- 
ter of  a  lead  pencil.  It  was  sweet  as  sugar,  was  estimated 
to  weigh  in  all  ten  tons.  After  feeding  two  cows,  two  calves, 
a  span  of  mules,  and  myself  chewing  a  wisp  while  choring, 
I  had  a  considerable  left  in  spring. 

While  unable  to  speak  of  what  it  would  do  here  I  believe 
it  a  safe  experiment.  Provided  seed  is  desired,  lay  off  rows 
and  plant  in  rows,  as  yon  would  corn;  the  stalks  when  so 
planted  would  be  large  and  taller,  are  unfit  for  hay,  but 
may  be  worth  curing,  however.  The  large  per  cent  of 
sweet  is  apt  to  cause  souring  unless  well  cured,  and  kept  in 
small  stacks,  and  covered  from  fall  rains. 

If  sorghum  hay  making  is  aimed  at,  you  can  not  have 
seed  also;  that  is,  if  sown  close  enough  for  hay,  its  seed,  if 
allowed  to  ripen,  would  not  recompense  the  loss  in  quality 
of  hay.  Certainly  sorghum  will  not  exhaust  your  orchard, 
a  few  rows  for  seed  and  some  strips  for  hay  may  pay  big; 
at  any  rate,  you'll  have  the  value  of  proving. 

In  the  States  we  plant  after  frost  Is  over,  are  careful  to 
have  the  ground  worked  deep.  If  in  rows,  put  in  plenty  of 
seed,  thin  and  hoe.  At  first  it  might  be  mistaken  for  grass; 
it  is  yellowish  green,  spindling,  sickly  looking  stuff.  It  is 
slow  for  some  time,  but  once  it  takes  a  start  it  grows  rapidly 
and  continuously  and  stands  dry  weather  well.  The  seed 
may  be  sown  broadcast  and  plowed  under,  or  it  may  be 
deeply  drilled  in.  But  first  have  your  ground  pulverized 
deeply,  and  get  the  seed  in  accordingly.  Bear  in  mind 
this  is  not  a  cold,  wet,  backward  spring,  the  ground  Is  al- 
ready warmed  and  dry,  and  there  is  little  danger  of  planting 
too  deeply.  The  same  applies  to  corn,  as  to  preparing  of 
land  and  planting,  about  which  more  anon. 
Campbell,  Cal.  Private  Fry. 


Field  Culture  of  Potatoes. 
A  deep,  sandy  loam,  retentive  of  moisture,  makes  an 
ideal  soil  for  potatoes,  but  probably  four-fifths  of  the  crop 
of  this  country  is  produced  in  soils  that  are  not  naturally 
first-class  for  the  purpose.  The  tubers  require  a  naturally 
loose  soil  for  their  development,  and  it  is  partly  for  this 
reason  that  clover  is  recommended  at  the  East  as  a  crop 
to  precede  potatoes.  The  decaying  tops  and  roots  of  the 
clover  prevent  the  ground  from  packing.  Then,  too,  the 
potato  does  not  always  bear  heavy  applications  of  stable 
manure  without  injury,  and  the  clover  furnishes  a  safer 
fertilizer.  Where  It  is  impossible  to  grow  clover  as  a  sod, 
a  winter  growth  of  some  green  manure  crop  may  be  very 
profitable. 

An  Eastern  writer  gives  the  following  outline  of  his  ex- 
perience: 

"  Good  growers  differ  in  regard  to  the  depth  of  turning 
a  sod  for  potatoes.  As  I  grow  about  20  acres  of  potatoes 
every  year,  it  is  a  matter  of  Importance  that  I  turn  the  sod 
the  right  depth,  and  I  frankly  confess  that  I  am  not  plow- 
ing quite  so  deep  as  formerly.  We  are  after  yields;  and, 
while  the  soil  will  permit  of  being  broken  eight  or  nine 
inches  deep,  and  has  been  turned  that  deep,  yet  now  I  try 
to  plow  about  seven  inches,  and  want  the  furrow  left  well 
on  edge.  Seven  inches  is  enough  in  my  rather  clayey 
loam,  I  think.  For  preparation  of  the  seed  bed,  I  know  of 
nothing  better  than  the  disc  harrow  and  plank  drag.  I 
double-cut  with  a  i6-inch  disc,  and  like  to  crosscut  when 
time  permits.  A  good  preparation  of  the  seed  bed  is  es- 
sential. If  it  be  fine,  a  surer  and  more  even  stand  is  got- 
ten, and  the  growth  is  better. 

"  In  cultivation,  I  have  a  slant-toothed  harrow  and  a 
weeder.  These  should  be  freely  used,  both  to  kill  young 
weeds  and  to  keep  the  crust  broken  so  that  air  can  enter 
the  soil.  The  air  is  essential  In  the  soil,  and  the  crust  that 
beating  rains  and  sunshine  form  is  injurious  to  the  young 
plants.  The  weeder  can  be  used  until  the  plants  are  sev- 
eral Inches  high  if  the  soil  Is  not  too  compact.  When  the 
plants  show  well  in  the  row,  I  give  them  a  close  and  deep 
plowing.  This  is  necessary  in  clayey  loams,  as  spring 
rains  pack  the  soil.  Then  the  weeder  can  be  used  to  level 
the  surface;  and  after  the  plants  are  about  four  inches  high, 
I  do  not  want  to  disturb  the  roots  unless  the  rain  runs  the 
soil  together — a  thing  that  growers  in  loose  soils  do  not 
have  to  fear,  and  one  that  a  good  sod  goes  far  to  prevent. 

"  Then  level  surface  cultivation  is  all  that  is  needed.  I 
write  of  well-drained  land,  as  none  other  should  be  planted 
with  potatoes.  I  use  the  Planet  Jr.  one-horse  plow  that  has 
"  sweeps  "  for  level  cultivation.  The  cultivator  is  spread 
the  proper  width  and  one  row  plowed  at  a  time.  There  is 
no  "hilling  up."  Moisture  is  retained  better  by  leaving 
the  land  level,  and  in  case  of  light  rains  the  hills  get  their 
share  of  falling  water.  I  am  often  asked  how  often  I  plow 
my  potatoes,  and  can  give  no  definite  answer.  All  depends 
upon  the  season.  Theoretically,  I  run  over  all  the  potato 
ground  with  surface  cultivator  as  soon  as  the  soil  permits 
working  after  every  rain.  Practically,  with  a  considerable 
acreage,  I  try  to  do  this,  but  showers  may  interfere.  I  con- 
tinue to  run  the  cultivators  until  the  vines  fall  down  and 
close  the  middles.  I  pay  no  attention  to  the  blooming. 
The  cultivation  is  only  an  inch  or  two  deep;  and  so  long  as 
the  tops  do  not  cover  and  shade  all  the  ground,  the 
"  earth  mulch  "  must  be  used. 

"After  stopping  cultivation,  weeds  may  start  in  the  hills. 
They  should  be  drawn  out  or  cut  off  by  hand.  A  weed  in 
a  hill  Injures  it  badly  by  pumping  out  the  moisture  needed 
by  the  plant,  and  by  using  np  the  soluble  plant  food.  The 
potato  responds  readily  to  good  culture  and  is  especially 
injured  by  neglect.  No  man  should  plant  potatoes  unless 
he  is  able  and  willing  to  give  them  all  needed  attention. 
Tbey  are  a  costly  crop  on  account  of  the  seed  and  harvest- 
ing, and  no  one  can  afford  to  give  only  half  culture  to  them. 
Prepare  the  soil  thoroughly,  plant  only  good  seed,  and 
after  the  plants  are  fonr  inches  high,  unless  the  soil  is  hard- 
packed  by  rains,  give  only  shallow  cultivations,  and  let 
them  be  frequent." 
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Gathering  Castor  Beans. 

A  writer  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Epitotnist  gives  the 
following  method  of  harvesting  the  beans,  which  may  prove 
of  interest  to  some  of  our  readers: 

The  first  thing  is  a  big  yard  with  a  slope  in  the  south,  if 
convenient.  For  ten  acres  of  beans  make  a  yard  80  or  100 
feet  square.  There  is  no  danger  of  having  too  large  a 
yard. 

Drive  stakes  in  the  ground  and  lay  poles  on  top  of  the 
stakes,  and  then  arrange  boards  four  feet  long  around  the 
yard  against  the  poles  to  keep  the  beans  from  wasting. 
Next  take  a  horse  and  small  sled  with  a  ten-bushel  box  on 
it  to  the  field  to  get  a  load  of  beans.  An  ordinary  pocket 
knife  will  do  to  cut  them  with.  Drive  the  horse  between 
the  rows  and  cut  from  two  rows  on  each  side  of  the  sled. 

Yen  can  tell  which  beans  are  ripe  by  one  or  two  pods  on 
a  spike  turning  brown;  cut  off  the  whole  spike  and  put  in 
your  box.  When  your  box  is  full  drive  to  the  yard  and  put 
the  spikes  all  in  a  heap  and  let  them  lay  until  they  heat. 
Make  a  large  heap  and  they  will  heat  quicker.  When  they 
get  slick  and  black,  scatter  them  over  the  yard,  not  leaving 
one  spike  on  top  of  another.  When  they  begin  to  pop 
freely,  stir  them  with  a  rake  or  a  pitchfork,  bnt  remove 
your  shoes  before  going  into  the  yard,  lest  you  mash  the 
beans.  If  any  of  the  pods  fail  to  pop,  remove  them  by 
themselves,  and  whip  them  with  a  board  and  they  will 
then  pop.  After  they  are  through  popping  they  should  be 
swept  up  and  cleaned  by  running  them  through  a  fanning 
mill.  They  should  not  take  any  rain  after  they  are  popped, 
as  it  is  liable  to  Injure  the  sale  of  them. 

Some  men  use  a  popping  bouse,  but  I  don't  like  them, 
as  they  are  very  troublesome,  and  also  because  there  is 
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plenty  of  sunny  weather  to  pop  our  beans  when  we  make  a 
yard  large  enough.  Beans  popped  in  houses  are  some- 
times cooked  and  will  not  germinate  when  planted,  and 
also  will  not  sell  for  the  best  prices. 

Beans  should  be  gone  over  twice  a  week,  so  as  not  to  let 
any  pop  out  m  the  fild.  They  will  begin  ripening  the  last 
of  July  and  continue  until  killed  by  frost.  One  good  hand 
can  take  care  of  ten  acres,  but  a  beginner  should  not  try  to 
attend  to  more  than  seven  acres  without  help. 


Plants  on  Alkali  Soils. 

T?„T,I?E.  ?D1™*:-F'on  «'me  to  time  I  see  a  number  of  articles 
on  What  to  plant  on  alkali  land,"  and  I  beg  to  give  you  my  experi 
ence  in  the  matter.  While  they  claim  pears  and  prunes  will  do  better 
than  most  any  other  trees  on  this  class  of  soil.  I  beg  to  differ  from 
this  opinion.  I  have  tried  all  kinds  of  nursery  stock,  consisting  of 
pears,  peaches,  prunes,  almonds,  quinces,  apricots  and  nectarines,  on 
soil  which  is  impregnated  with  alkali,  and  am  satisfied  nothing  will 
grow  of  the  list  enumerated  and  do  well.  They  may  perhaps  start, 
but  will  finally  die.  I  have  thoroughly  tested  this  matter,  and  if  any 
one  asks  me  what  will  grow  on  this  particular  soil,  my  answer  will  be  - 
Fan  palms,  beets  and  cockleburs.  Geo.  Burroughs 

Fresno,  Cal. 

[Our  correspondent  evidently  has  pretty  strong  alkali  to 
deal  with.  Pears  will  stand  more  alkali  than  other  fruit 
trees,  but  there  is  alkali  which  even  they  cannot  survive. 
Proper  treatment  with  gypsum  as  has  often  been  described 
in  our  columns  will  reduce  alkali  to  such 


-  an  extent  that 

some  plants  which  will  not  grow  on  the  soil  in  its  untreated 
condition  will  take  hold.  There  is  some  claim  made  for 
almonds  as  enduring  considerable  alkali,  but  our  corre- 
spondent shows  that  this  claim  must  be  taken  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  the  alkaline  percentage  must  not  be  too 
high. — Ed.] 
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Artesian  Well  Irrigation  in  Kern  County. 

To  the  Editor:— In  your  issue  of  April  7th,  in  an  arti- 
cle on  "  Irrigation  in  Kern  County,"  you  speak  of  flowing 
wells  of  a  capacity  for  irrigating  1000  acres.  This  is  a  little 
overdrawn,  still  the  net  truth  is  good  enough.  The  largest 
wells  In  the  county  are  in  this  district  (Miramonte)  and 
cover  an  area  of  perhaps  20,000  to  30,000  acres — hardly 
more.  The  largest  well  runs  about  4,000,000  gallons  daily. 
The  next  about  3,500,000,  and  several  others  from  3,000,- 
000  down  to  1,500,000.  Few  people  can  be  convinced  that 
wheat  can  be  successfully  grown  by  irrigation,  and  espe- 
cially by  the  water  from  an  artesian  well.  Our  actual  ex- 
perience in  this  direction,  this  excessively  dry  winter,  may 
be  both  of  interest  and  of  value. 

On  section  7  of  the  Miramonte  colony  are  330  acres  of 
wheat,  irrigated  thoroughly  from  a  single  well.  This  land 
was  sown  very  light  for  grain — sown  35  pounds  to  the 
acre — but  will  be  cut  for  hay,  as  the  high  prices  ruling  will 
make  a  larger  return  than  would  grain  at  present  low 
prices. 

The  yield  will  not  run  over  300  tons,  about,  on  account 
of  the  thin  sowing.  The  land  was  new,  never  having  been 
cleared  even,  and  dead  dry.  So,  with  this  and  the  lack  of 
aid  from  rains,  probably  the  same  water  in  another  year 
would  irrigate  500  acres.  Total  rainfall  this  season,  2  70 
Inches. 

On  section  17  is  another  well  of  the  same  capacity, 
which  is  irrigating  340  acres  of  grain,  besides  about  100 
acres  of  trees  and  alfalfa,  and  doing  it  thoroughly,  too. 
The  grain  will  run  from  one  to  four  tons  of  hay  to  the  acre, 
according  as  it  was  sown  and  cared  for. 

One  piece  of  wheat  hay  has  just  been  cut  and  stacked, 
and  runs  four  tons  to  the  acre.  It  was  sown  thickly  for 
hay,  however,  thoroughly  put  in  and  cared  for  since,  show- 
ing that  "  as  ye  sow  so  shall  ye  reap." 

Now,  so  soon  as  we  get  onr  hay  all  off,  say  in  four  weeks 
or  so,  we  will  seed  a  large  portion  of  this  land  to  Egyptian 
corn  and  sorghum,  which  with  our  water  supply  will  make 
a  sure  crop  for  the  summer. 

It  goes  to  my  heart  to  see  people,  as  I  do  almost  daily, 
driven  from  their  homes  east  and  west  of  us,  by  the  dry 
year,  and,  with  their  families,  scouring  the  country  seeking 
for  work— hard  to  find — and  to  look  abroad  at  the  same 
time  on  thousands  of  acres  of  land,  on  all  of  which  water  in 
abundance  can  be  cheaply  had  at  a  total  cost,  for  land  and 
perpetual  free  water  supply,  of  less  than  a  mere  water-right 
and  a  year's  rent  would  come  to  in  other  parts  of  the  State. 
It  seems  incredible  that  in  the  heart  of  this  State  a  country 
could  exist  where  crops  are  beyond  the  possibility  of  failure 
in  any  year  and  hardly  one  per  cent  of  the  land  being 
utilized,  yet  such  is  the  sad  fact. 

COST  OF  WELLS,  LANDS,  ETC. 

Average  cost  of  well  of  a  capacity  of  320  acres  $1,200 

Clearing  land,  75  cents  per  acre   200 

Leveling,  checking  and  ditching,  $2  per  acre   640 

Fencing,  three  miles  rabbit  and  stock  proof   300 

Cost  of  320  acres  of  good  land  at  from  $12.50  to  $20  per  acre, 
say  at  an  average  of  $15   4,800 


Francisco  of  $1.25,  a  sure  return  of  ten  sacks  the  first  year- 
would  net  on  the  place,  exclusive  of  seed,  sowing  and  irri- 
gation, etc.,  $10  per  acre,  or  $800;  second  year,  12*  to  ic 
sacks;  third  year,  15  to  20  sacks,  according  to  care  in 

«Ti°e'  i°  the  32°  acres  wou,d  suPP°rt  'our  families, 
and  from  the  crops  they  could  pay  for  the  land  easily.  Is 
it  not  a  good  opportunity  for  a  man  of  moderate  means? 
Miramonte,  Kern  county.  Geo  A.  Raymond. 
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Total  $7, 140 

A  total  gross  cost  per  acre  of  $22.30,  with  a  tract  of  320 
acres  ready  to  cultivate  and  irrigate. 

Of  the  above  items  the  clearing,  leveling,  checking  and 
ditching  can  be  done  by  the  owner,  calling  for  no  cash  out- 
lay on  that  $840. 

Of  the  well  about  $300  can  be  done  by  the  owner,  and  of 
the  fencing  fully  $100. 

So  the  cash  outlay  would  be: 

Well  (and  this  can  be  put  down  on  part  credit)   $900 

Fencing   200 

Total  (outside  of  buildings,  stock,  tools  and  provisions)  $1,100 

Land  can  be  got  with  no  cash  payment  for  the  first  year 
and  on  very  easy  terms  thereafter,  at  a  low  rate  of  interest. 
On  80  acres  In  grain  alone,  at  an  average  price  in  San 


Wild  Flower  Show  at  Midwinter  Fair. 

To  the  Editor:— The  largest  exhibition  of  California 
wild  flowers  ever  held  in  San  Francisco  was  that  which  re- 
cently delighted  the  visitors  at  the  California  Midwinter 
Exposition.  It  opened  on  the  21st  of  April,  continuing 
three  days,  and  was  under  the  auspices  of  the  California 
State  Floral  Society,  which  had  appointed  an  acting  com- 
mittee of  eight  members.  By  letter  and  personal  solicita- 
tion every  county  near  and  far  was  Invited  to  join  in  mak- 
ing this  exhibition  a  typical  collection  of  the  California 
flora.  Only  partial  success  was,  however,  attained,  as 
was  to  be  expected.  San  Francisco  and  Alameda  counties 
responded  most  graciously,  and,  to  some  extent,  eleven 
other  counties  were  represented— Solano,  Sonoma,  Shasta 
Marin,  Mariposa,  Santa  Clara,  Placer,  Napa,  Sacramento! 
Lake  and  Merced. 

By  6  p.  m.  on  opening  day  there  were  299  vases  of  flowers 
in  place,  and  97  varieties  represented.  Sin  Francisco, 
owing  to  the  Indefatigable  efforts  of  one  of  the  committee, 
Mrs.  W.  S.  Chandler,  displayed  54  varieties.  Every  day 
brought  In  fresh  consignments  of  flowers,  and  by  Saturday 
noon  175  varieties  were  in  place,  clusters  being  duplicated 
in  some  cases  twenty  times.  Every  table  had  its  Brodea 
laxa,  Indian  pink  and  eschscholtzla  or  California  poppy. 

One  of  the  most  highly  appreciated  displays  was  that  of 
Placer  county,  sent  by  the  school  children  of  Colfax  under 
the  direction  of  Mrs.  William  Irving  and  Mrs.  Fred  Irving. 
Thirty-four  varieties  stood  on  this  table  and  more  than  half 
of  them  had  no  other  duplicates  in  the  room.  These  were 
the  dogwood,  Judas  tree  or  red  bud,  Silene  Californica  or 
scarlet  catchfly,  several  varieties  of  Calochortus,  dogtooth 
lilies,  trillinins,  Fritillaria,  Hosackia,  Lathyms  and  Clem- 
atis, and  a  dozen  or  more  of  the  interesting  little  Mimulus 
Douglassii. 

Solano  was  one  of  the  first  counties  to  send  in  flowers. 
Eschscholtzias,  lupines  in  variety,  cream  cups  and  wild  for- 
get-me-nots were  sent  by  Mrs.  Thomas  of  Dixon.  Mrs. 
James  Miller  of  the  same  place  added  largely  to  this  table, 
sending  in  the  finest  bunches  of  Brodea  laxa  and  Calochortus 
pulchella  that  were  in  the  whole  exhibition. 

Sonoma  was  well  represented  by  flowers  from  Mrs.  W. 
D.  Sink  of  Cloverdale,  Mrs.  Grace  Bean  of  Guerneville 
and  Fountain  Grove  Vineyard  Co.  Mr.  Close,  commis- 
sioner from  Sonoma,  was  very  kind  in  arranging  exhibits, 
and  to  him  the  committee  is  indebted  for  tne  use  of  the 
handsome  rustic  basket  filled  with  growing  native  ferns. 
The  basket  is  of  madrone  and  is  owned  by  Miss  Lizzie 
Clark.  One  flower  in  the  Sonoma  exhibit  was  new  to 
hundreds  of  visitors — the  Fritillaria  recurva. 

Sacramento  and  Napa  counties  each  had  a  table  dec- 
orated with  but  few  varieties  of  flowers,  but  the  clusters 
were  large  and  handsome,  making  a  striking  effect.  The 
former,  cared  for  by  Mr.  Chetwood,  displayed  azalea,  pop- 
pies and  brodea,  and  the  latter  was  covered  with  larkspur, 
brodea,  lacepod  and  poppies  sent  by  Mrs.  W.  Nichols  of 
Elk  Grove. 

Shasta's  flowers,  sent  by  Mrs.  Mary  Bell,  were  much 
admired.  The  showy  delicate  pink  phlox  was  Interspersed 
with  the  blue  of  the  brodea  and  the  red  of  Delphinium 
nudicaule. 

Santa  Barbara  had  but  one  collection — that  sent  by  Mrs. 
A.  C.  Johnson  of  Mayfield — but  the  collection  was  varied 
and  the  varieties  dainty,  yet  hardly  typical  of  the  county's 
wild  flowers.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Marin's  display. 
It  was  supplied  by  non  residents,  and,  though  pretty  on 
opening  day,  it  was  no  criterion  of  the  floral  resources  of 
the  county.  Bleeding  heart,  wild  ginger  and  double 
cream  poppy  were  on  this  table.  Misses  Rose  and  Josie 
Anderson  of  Like  county  exhibited  a  table  of  ferns  and 
madrone,  and  on  Saturday  there  were  20  varieties  of  ferns 
in  place,  including  great  masses  of  maidenhair.  | 

Santa  Cruz  flowers  were  kindly  supplied  by  Miss  Settie 
Anderson,  and  the  exhibit  was  of  flowers  with  abundance 
of  foliage,  giving  It  a  really  woodsey  aspect.  There  were 
ceanothus,  willow,  maple,  fritillaria,  trillinins,  thermopsis 
and  lady's  slipper  or  moccasin  flower. 

Mariposa  bad  but  one  representative  of  her  flora,  but  it 
was  queen  of  the  exhibit  and  all  unconsciously  held  court, 
surrounded  by  admirers.  This  was  the  brilliant  snow 
plant  (Sarcodes  sanguined),  kindly  sent  by  Mr.  T.  W. 
Miller  of  Yosemite  valley.  It  was  a  handsome  specimen, 
five  pedicels  rising  from  the  soil.  Thousands  closely  ex- 
amined it  and  several  ladies  availed  themselves  of  permis- 
sion to  sketch  it. 

Merced  came  in  late  with  a  few  handsome  cases  of 
flowers,  including  Calochortus  citrinus  exhibited  by  Mrs. 
H.  K.  Huts  of  Snelling. 

Mrs.  Carl  Purdy  of  Ukiah,  Mendocino  county,  sent  a 
handsome  exhibit  of  ferns  raised  from  native  bulbs,  show- 
ing the  capabilities  of  these  bulbs  in  cultivation.  There 
were  cypripedium,  or  lady's  slipper,  cluster  of  five  different 
varieties  of  calochortus,  brodea  in  three  varieties  and  other 
handsome  flowers.  The  collection  won  well-merited  ad- 
miration. 

Alameda  county  made  the  largest  display,  thongh  it  had 
not  half  so  many  varieties  of  flowers  as  San  Francisco. 
One  table  was  laden  with  great  clusters  of  our  own  State 
flower,  the  Eschscholtzia  Californica,  One  hardly  dreamed 
that  there  could  exist  such  specimens  as  were  on  Mrs.  B. 
M.  Lelong's  table.    Six  Inches  did  they  measure  from 
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STd  1  KPf  I  '  7hl°  '°  'y  exPanded-  No*  merely  one  of 
this  size,  but  hundreds.  It  was  a  blaze  of  glory  when  one 
stepped  into  the  exhibition  hall.  A  smaller  table  decorated 
with  popp.es  was  very  pretty,  though  eclipsed  by  the  larger 
one  A  lupine  table  was  very  pretty,  the  blue  and  white 
bicolor  being  used.  It  was  sent  by  Mrs.  Sturtevant.  Ala- 
U!f«f  h m hadTa°  "hfo't  of  varieties  of  wild  flowers  sup- 

Sn  „? ft,  c!'  J"  S'  Str0Dg  °'  Suno1  and  lhe  botanical  gar- 
den of  the  State  University.  One  fine  cluster  of  poppy 
(Afeconofisu  hettr»phylla)  was  universally  admired 

ban  Francisco  had  four  tables  of  flowers,  very  interestlne 
to  the  student  of  botany  and  surprising  to  those  of  our  resi 
dents  who  never  roam  over  hill  and  dale.  Over  sixtv 
varieties  were  displayed  during  the  exhibition.  Golden 
uate  r-ark  placed  a  large  collection,  including  not  only  the 
flowers  of  the  field  plucked  from  their  native  soil  as  lupines 
mustards  ferns,  layra,  etc.,  but  fine  specimens  of  calo^ 
chortus,  breevortia,  brodea,  saxifrage  in  variety,  which  had 
been  planted  on  Strawberry  Hill  and  were  kindly  culled  by 
the  superintendent  to  add  variety  and  interest  to  the  ex- 
hibition. The  other  tables  were  supplied 
Chandler,  Mrs.  Helen  A.  Cross,  Mrs.  A. 
Lizzie  Schnutenhaus,  Miss  E.  Cannon, 
and  Mrs.  Wiester. 

The  exhibition  hall  had  been  tastefully  trimmed  with 
pampas  grass  plumes,  donated  by  Mr.  Joseph  Sexton  of 
Santa  Barbara,  and  the  hall  was  beautified  by  several  col- 
lections of  cultivated  flowers.  Mr.  H.  B.  McGowan  of 
thermal  Vale  Nursery  had  four  tables  covered  with  the 
handsomest  display  of  anemone  ever  made  in  San  Fran- 
Cisco.  Mrs.  O.  E  Babcock  of  Alameda  exhibited  pelargo- 
niums and  roses.  Mr.  James  Clayton  of  San  Jose  sent 
roses,  and  Mrs.  W.  D.  Sink,  Mrs.  H.  E.  McClure  of 
Dixon,  Miss  H.  H.  Hastings  of  Benicia,  Madam  Michel 
of  San  Francisco,  Mrs.  Bell  of  Shasta,  Mr.  J.  Henderson, 
Jr.,  Mrs.  L.  O.  Hodgkins  and  Mr.  Thorne  of  Santa  Cruz, 
exhibited  other  cultivated  flowers. 

The  Floral  Society  handed  what  was  left  of  the  exhibit  to 
the  Exposition  management  on  Saturday  evening  and  that 
body  conducted  a  flower  exhibit  for  the  week  following,  fill- 
ing up  the  empty  spaces  with  cultivated  flowers  from  Wat- 
sonville,  San  Joaquin,  Santa  Cruz  and  Merced. 

Ella  F.  Baily. 

The  Santa  Barbara  Flower  Festival. 

Despite  the  dry  year,  the  financial  depression  and  the 
counter  attractions  of  the  Midwinter  Fair,  Santa  Barbara 
planned  her  annual  flower  festival  upon  a  more  lavish  scale 
than  ever  before,  and  carried  it  to  a  successful  termination, 
to  the  delight  of  thousands  who  made  the  week  in  the  de- 
lightful seaside  city.  We  attempt  to  portray  a  few  of  the 
salient  features  of  the  festival  for  the  entertainment  of  our 
readers. 

As  usual,  the  city  put  on  floral  holiday  attire.  The  chief 
buildings  were  decorated  most  elaborately.  A  great  arch 
of  pampas  plumes  was  thrown  across  State  street. 
The  decoration  of  buildings  was  supplemented  by  placing 
potted  palms  and  shrubbery  along  the  driveway  every  few 
feet  for  over  a  mile,  and  on  both  sides  large  spreading  fan 
and  date  palms  could  be  seen,  which  tended  to  make  the 
business  street  seem  more  like  a  flower  garden  than  any- 
thing else. 

Another  striking  feature  was  a  fish-net  drape  trimmed 
with  hundreds  of  Duchess  de  Brabant  roses  against  a  back- 
ground of  maidenhair  fern.  This  was  draped  artistically 
across  the  street. 

The  spectacular  features  of  the  festival  embodied  many 
new  features.  On  Thursday  the  streets  were  thronged  with 
people  to  view  the  grand  procession.  Goddess  Flora,  en- 
shrined In  a  mass  of  roses,  appeared  at  the  foot  of  Stale 
street  surrounded  by  her  suite  of  fifty  children  dressed  in 
white  and  wreathed  in  flowers.  They  proceeded  to  the 
grand  stand,  followed  by  the  Queen  of  the  Flowers  in  a 
costume  rich  with  floral  trimmings,  on  a  float  of  La  France 
roses,  with  a  canopy  of  the  same.  The  latter  float  was  the 
most  artistic  of  them  all  and  received  the  first  prize.  It 
represented  the  Queen  of  Roses  (Miss  Lunt)  springing 
from  the  heart  ot  a  gigantic  white  rose,  with  a  spider-web 
canopy  covered  with  roses  shielding  her  head  from  the 
caresses  of  the  wind.  The  Oueen  was  driving  a  team  of 
large  white  butterflies,  on  the  neck  of  the  largest  one  Cupid 
being  seated.  The  clouds  on  which  the  design  rested  were 
made  entirely  of  Golden  Gate  roses  and  large  white  buds. 

A.  M.  Ruise's  float  was  a  gigantic  mortar  and  pestle  on  a 
green  platform.  The  mortar  and  pestle  and  a  large  chair 
were  made  of  marguerites,  and  from  them  a  little  boy 
threw  bouquets  with  bottles  of  perfume  tied  to  them  to  the 
ground. 

Charles  R.  Thompson,  F.  Engley  and  D.  O.  Banner- 
man  formed  a  merry  hunting  party  on  a  large  float.  The 
tent,  made  of  pepper  tree  leaves,  ferns  and  floirers,  con- 
tained the  spoils  of  the  chase,  and  over  a  real  fire  one  of 
the  party  was  roasting  food.  Hunting  dogs,  Winchester 
rifles  and  sporting  paraphernalia  lay  scattered  about. 

The  Fire  Department  had  a  large  float  with  a  marguerite- 
covered  hosecart  on  it  drawn  by  a  number  of  small  boys. 
The  float  was  handsomely  decorated  and  drawn  by  six  fine 
horses. 

A  merry  coachload  of  soldiers  from  the  United  States 
steamship  Monterey  came  next  In  the  procession,  and  they 
vied  with  each  other  in  firing  floral  salutes  to  the  fair  spec- 
tators. 

Mrs.  R.  J.  Hall  and  children  were  the  occupants  of  a 
carriage  trimmed  with  huge  branches  of  white  carnations 
and  smllax.  The  wheels,  running  gear  and  harness  were 
trimmed  in  carnations,  and  the  driver  wore  a  Louis  XIV 
costume  of  green  and  white. 

In  a  carriage  resembling  a  nautilus  shell  sat  four  young 
ladies  with  yellow  Princess  gowns  and  parasols  of  yellow. 
The  shell  was  covered  with  the  delicate  yellow  fressia  and 
drawn  by  two  handsome  blacks,  driven  by  Miss  Miriam 
More.  It  was  one  of  the  most  stunning  turnouts  in  the  pro* 
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cession,  and  was  entered  by  Mr.  Wheeler  of  the  Arlington. 

The  prize-winner  wagonette  was  Miss  MacLean's,  who 
drove  spirited  white  horses,  assisted  by  four  others  in  lav- 
ender costumes,  mounted  on  white  horses,  the  collars  of 
which  were  covered  with  wild  brodea.  The  wagonette  was 
covered  with  pink  Duchesse  roses,  and  the  ladies  wore 
handsome  white  gowns.  The  arrangement  of  the  roses 
was  exquisite.  Whip,  harness  and  reins  were  ribbon-cov- 
ered and  one  wagon  was  full  of  floral  ammunition. 

As  old-fashioned  '49  plains  wagon,  the  round  top  covered 
with  marguerites  and  the  wheels  and  running  gear  with 
wisteria,  contained  members  of  the  Santa  Barbara  Club 
and  a  Spanish  orchestra,  which  played  soft  airs. 

A  low  carriage  drawn  by  two  handsome  horses  was  com- 
pletely covered  with  Beauty  of  Glazenwood  roses  and  red 
roses  shading  into  golden,  and  was  one  of  the  gorgeous 
turnouts  of  the  day. 

In  a  phaeton  covered  with  white  Eliza  Savage  and  pink 
Djchesse  roses  sat  Miss  Jennie  Buell  and  Miss  Archer. 
The  wheels  were  outlined  in  roses  and  on  the  hubs  were 
large  crescents  of  pink  buds.  The  girls  wore  stylish  gowns 
and  well  deserved  the  prize  they  were  given. 

Caroline  Custer  roses  completely  covered  the  buggy 
which  contained  Mr.  Sutherford  and  Miss  Arata,  and  two 
blooded  horses  added  elegance  to  the  turnout.  The  roses 
were  arranged  so  as  to  show  their  natural  beauty  and  were 
greatly  admired. 

The  marguerite  phaeton  was  Miss  Nickerson's  of  Monte- 
cito  and  was  pretty.  The  wheels  were  gigantic  marguerites 
and  the  phaeton  was  covered  with  the  same  flower.  The 
wild  mustard  phaeton  was  also  beautiful. 

These  were  but  a  few  of  the  scores  of  decorated  turnouts. 

THE  PAVILION  DISPLAYS. 

The  indoor  features  of  the  festival  were  quite  as  striking 
as  the  open-air  events  and  creations.  The  pavilion  is  in 
the  shape  of  a  Maltese  cross,  the  four  wings  being  with  the 
four  points  ol  the  compass.  The  interior  decoration  is  ex- 
tremely beautiful.  The  four  large  columns  and  the  arches 
which  support  the  roof  are  covered  with  lace-like  gray 
Spanish  moss,  and  long  streamers  of  it  hang  from  the  roof. 
The  interior  is  thatched  with  palms.  The  feathery  sprays 
of  bamboo  and  long  joints  of  cane  are  everywhere.  Red 
blossoms  of  the  bottle  brush  are  bunched  on  corners  and 
projections.  Orange  trees  in  bloom,  lemon  trees  with  bud, 
blossom,  green  and  ripe  fruit  and  palms  of  every  conceiv- 
able variety  are  used  to  heighten  the  effect.  At  night  thou- 
sands of  electric  lamps  strung  overhead,  like  illuminated 
spider  webs,  and  the  soft  music  of  a  Spanish  orchestra  add 
to  the  effect  of  the  billows  of  bloom. 

The  south  wing  and  southeast  side  of  the  pavilion  are 
devoted  to  citrus  and  deciduous  fruits. 

Parallel  with  the  citrus  exhibit  run  two  tables  consisting 
of  a  splendid  exhibit  of  acclimated  fruits,  trees  and  flower- 
ing plants,  collected  and  raised  by  Mrs.  Childs.  A  few  of 
the  most  interesting  trees  producing  edible  fruits  are  the 
Sapodilla  plum,  which  tastes  like  a  pear  having  a  granu- 
lated pulp;  the  candle-nut  tree,  the  oily  nuts  of  which  are 
strung  on  splinters  and  used  as  a  substitute  for  candles  by 
the  Kanakas  and  Ceylonese;  the  Otaheite  gooseberry,  the 
fruit  of  which  is  a  clear  waxen  white,  growing  in  currant- 
like clusters  and  having  an  acid  taste;  the  Mammee  Sapota, 
or  marmalade  tree;  the  Trinidad  Ceriman,  the  fruit  of 
which  looks  like  a  pine  cone,  but  has  a  most  delicious 
flavor;  the  Orinoco  banana,  a  beautiful  fruit  and  foliage 
plant;  the  so-called  tropical  almond,  with  its  oily,  edible 
seeds  inclosed  In  huge  almond  like  husks;  four  varieties  of 
Cherlmolias,  one  each  from  Peru,  New  Mexico,  Florida 
and  the  West  Indies.  Besides  these  fruit-bearing  plants, 
Mrs.  Childs  has  a  large  collection  of  rare  flowering  plants, 
among  which  are  the  New  Zealand  lily  tree,  with  large  um- 
brageous leaves,  the  Casimiroa  Edulis,  the  golden  arbor 
vitae  and  the  (Queensland  umbrella  tree. 

On  two  tables  next  to  Mrs.  Childs'  exhibit  is  the  collec- 
tion shown  by  the  Southern  California  Acclimatizing  Asso- 
ciation, the  managers  of  which  are  C.  F.  Eaton,  one  of  the 
flower  festival  directors,  and  Dr.  F.  Francheschi,  a  botanist 
of  note.  They  have  introduced  a  number  of  new  plants, 
and  exhibit  100  varieties  of  trees  and  shrubs,  imported  and 
acclimated — 22  of  palms,  40  of  tropical  food-bearing  trees 
and  30  of  climbing  vines. 

But  the  chief  beauty  of  the  Pavilion  show  are  the  flowers 
over  in  the  east  wing — the  wild  flowers,  "  dainty  ferns  and 
dewy  mosses,  flowers  and  leaves."  Miss  Jennings  has 
classified  and  arranged  the  native  flora  of  California  and 
the  exhibit  is  pleasing  and  entertaining.  The  delicate  blue 
of  the  lupine  blends  with  the  gold  of  the  California  poppy. 
The  flaunting  Matilija  poppy  stands  side  by  side  with 
shrinking  Baby  Blue  Eyes.  The  Ceanotbus  is  growing  by 
the  blue  brodea.  Dainty  maidenhair  ferns  and  tiny  golden 
and  silver  backs  are  in  their  native  mode;  brake  ferns 
which  rival  those  of  Australia,  and  wild  foliage  of  all  colors 
are  shown. 

Farther  down  the  side  is  a  long  table  on  which  are  some 
seventy  varieties  of  roses,  all  named,  exhibited  by  Mrs. 
Neal  of  El  Monteclto.  Velvety  pansies  and  sweet-scented 
carnations  and  pinks  crown  the  table. 

In  the  center  of  the  pavilion,  underneath  the  dome,  is  a 
bubbling  fountain,  in  the  basin  of  which  lazily  floats  the 
white  bud  of  the  pond  lily,  while  growing  from  amidst  the 
rushes  and  cattails  are  the  stately  stalks  of  the  Egyptian 
papyrus.  Around  this  fountain  is  a  splendid  collection  of 
ferns  and  palms,  collected  by  the  scientist,  E.  L.  G.  Yates. 
The  tropical  blrd's-nest  fern  lies  side  by  side  with  the  frail 
maidenhair  and  the  curious  chama-odora.  A  New  Zealand 
fern  that  is  supporting  the  lives  of  hundreds  of  tiny  ferns 
where  bulblets  are  firmly  fastened  on  its  frontis.  The 
staghorn  fern  reminds  one  of  a  pair  of  antlers.  The  Japan- 
ese ostrich  fern,  great  agaves  from  Africa,  rare  palms  from 
all  over  the  world  and  hundreds  of  queer-looking  shrubs 
with  unpronounceable  names  are  clustered  around  this 
fountain.  The  native  ferns  are  not  neglected.  Santa  Cruz 
island  sends  two  specimens  from  its  rocky  canyons.  Dr. 
Gould  of  Montecito  sends  the  curious  and  rare  dwarf  tree, 
cedrus  dedora,  from  the  Himalayan  mountains. 

The  north  wing  is  called  Memorial  Alcove.    Here  are 


-pictures  of  former  members  of  the  Horticultural  Society, 
surrounded  by  the  fragrant  flowers  they  loved  so  well. 
Professor  H.  E.  Ford,  the  Mission  artist,  Col.  W.  W. 
Hollister,  Dr.  Dimmick,  E.  Elts,  and  others,  look  down 
from  the  walls  of  the  alcove,  which  is  beautifully  decorated 
with  wild  and  cultivated  flowers  and  ferns. 

Roses  on  Peach  Stock. 

To  the  Editor:— I  have  read  that  roses  are  budded  on  peach 
stock  in  some  of  the  southern  counties.  Now,  I  will  be  greatly 
obliged  if  some  of  the  readers  of  your  valuable  paper  would  tell  us 
how  it  is  done,  and  with  what  success.  I  understand  budding  and 
think  splendid  results  could  be  obtained,  if  it  is  a  success.—  Mrs.  M. 
A.  Stiles,  Easton,  Cal. 

[We  have  not  heard  of  the  practice  of  out-budding  to 
which  our  correspondent  refers.  We  have  no  faith  in  its 
success,  counting  success  to  be  permanent  growth.  Many 
connections  can  be  made  between  distant  members  of  the 
rosacea,  but  their  history  is  one  of  early  failure,  though 
temporary  and  apparent  success  is  sometimes  gained.  We 
alway  reply  to  such  inquiries  by  advising  the  inquirer  to  try 
it.  Our  correspondent  knows  how  to  bud  and  should  In- 
dulge in  an  experiment,  the  results  of  which  can  be  re- 
ported for  the  general  benefit. — Ed  ] 
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A  Friend  of  the  Merinos. 
The  sheep-raisers  are  doubtless  losing  Interest  in  their 
pursuit,  owing  to  the  low  prices  for  wool  and  mntton  which 
now  prevail.  This  is  wrong,  because  other  agricultural 
pursuits  are  depressed  and  the  sheep  will  probably  recover 
as  soon  as  any  other.  Dr.  Galen  Wilson  of  New  York 
says  in  the  Farmers'  Guide  in  behalf  of  the  Merino:  Most 
farmers  past  middle  life  can  recollect  when  the  prevailing 
sheep  were  of  the  Merino  blood;  and  although  generally 
called  "  natives,"  they  were  descendants  of  that  breed.  It 
has  not  been  many  years,  comparatively,  since  the  English 
sheep  were  introduced.  There  are  numerous  varieties  of 
the  latter,  distinguished  as  breeds,  and  each  has  its  earnest 
advocates.  They  have  been  imported  freely,  and  have 
spread  all  over  the  Eastern,  Northern  and  Western  States 
as  stock  sheep.  Having  their  money  invested,  these  sheep 
men  must  get  it  back  again,  and  more  with  it.  To  believe 
all  that  each  says  of  his  favorite  breed,  one  would  think 
the  others  were  nearly  worthless;  and  to  believe  what  all 
say,  the  inevitable  conclusion  would  be  that  none  of  them 
possess  any  remarkable  merits.  During  all  this  sharp  com- 
petition and  consequent  confusion,  the  "  old  reliable  "  gen- 
eral purpose  sheep — the  Merino— has  been  neglected,  ex- 
cept by  a  comparatively  few  breeders  who  knew  the  value 
of  what  they  had  in  hand,  and  realizing  that  those  who  had 
wandered  away  after  strange  gods  would  sometime  retnrn 
to  their  first  love. 

After  thorough  trial  of  the  English  sheep  it  is  found  that 
they  do  not  Americanize  sufficiently  to  meet  the  conditions 
of  sheep  husbandry  generally  prevailing  in  this  country.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Spanish  sheep  had  to 
"  rough  it "  over  two  thousand  years.  In  springs  they  were 
driven  an  average  of  400  miles  into  rough,  rocky  moun- 
tains for  summer  grazing  and  in  autumns  were  returned  to 
the  sunny  plains  for  wintering.  The  Spaniards  have  no 
ancient  sheep  literature  to  which  we  can  turn  for  proof,  but 
the  manner  in  which  they  conducted  their  sheep  industry  is 
sufficient  evidence  that  the  animals  were  entirely  without 
shelter  from  inclement  weather,  and  hence  their  proverbial 
hardiness.  As  wise  nature  usually  comes  to  the  rescue  and 
transforms  animals  to  suit  their  chaoged  conditions  and 
environments,  so  that  in  Spanish  hands  transformed  the 
thin-coated  sheep  of  bible  times  into  the  thick-coated 
Merinos.  Fowls  are  nicely  provided  with  an  olive  reservoir 
from  which  they  oil  their  coats  to  shed  rain,  but  the  entire 
body  of  the  Merino  sheep  exudes  oil  which  permeates  the 
whole  fleece.  This  thick-oiled  fleece  is  a  protection  against 
almost  the  severest  storms.  Not  so  with  the  English  sheep. 
Their  coats  are  comparatively  thin  and  oilless.  At  home 
they  are  carefully  housed  from  storms;  hence  thick-oiled 
coats  are  unnecessary.  Great  care  is  bestowed  upon  their 
feed.  A  variety  is  provided.  Several  kinds  of  succulent 
feed  are  always  at  hand  and  various  grains  where  it  is 
thought  there  is  need  for  them. 

General  conditions  in  this  country  require  sheep  to  shift 
for  themselves  in  pastures  except  in  winter  time,  when  hay 
and  straw  and  perhaps  a  little  grain  in  spring  will  suffice. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  ask  the  question  which  is  the  more 
suitable  breed  for  American  conditions,  the  Spanish  or 
English.  I  have  it  from  an  English  shepherd  who  is  now 
and  has  been  for  a  long  time  in  North  Carolina,  that  the 
coarse-wool  English  sheep  will  not  flourish  even  in  that 
equable  climate  unless  housed  from  storms.  The  wool 
parts  along  the  back,  rains  soak  down  near  the  vital  parts, 
the  animals  begin  to  cough  and  finally  snccumb  to  disease. 
The  English  middle  wools  do  better  there,  and  the  Merinos 
better  still.  When  I  commenced  to  write  about  sheep  a 
dozen  years  ago,  I  was  free  to  speak  as  on  this  present  line. 
Many  uncompromising  advocates  of  English  sheep  severely 
took  me  to  task  in  the  public  press.  It  was  gratifying  the 
other  day  to  read  in  an  essay  of  the  most  conspicuous  and 
arbitrary  of  my  critics,  the  following  significant  language: 
"  English  sheep  are  best  for  this  country,  provided  they 
have  English  feed  and  care."  Exactly;  I  am  glad  of  this 
confession,  because  it  concedes  most  of  my  contention. 
But  as  they  cannot  get  this  feed  and  care  as  a  rule,  Merinos 
must  be  the  choice. 

Another  false  notion  is,  that  the  mutton  of  English  sheep 
is  superior  to  Merino  mutton.  It  has  been  shown  time  and 
again  that  feed,  not  breed,  gives  quality  to  mutton.  One 
of  the  ablest  sheep- feeders  in  the  country,  and  who  feeds 
all  breeds  and  grades,  said  recently  in  an  address:  "The 
quality  of  mutton  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  kind 
of  hide  it  Is  wrapped  in."    Bring  up  a  Merino  lamb  and  an 


English  lamb  together  to  maturity,  feeding  them  alike,  and 
who  would  be  foolish  enough  to  wager  that  he  could  tell 
"  one  from  t'  other  "  by  tasting  the  mutton  ?  What,  then,  is 
the  difference  ?  Merinos  are  often  stigmatized  as  "  little 
runts."  On  high-priced  land  small  sheep  may  not  be  an 
objection  after  all.  It  takes  the  same  amount  of  feed  to 
maintain  a  i6o-pound  English  sheep  that  it  does  two  80- 
pound  Merinos.  The  former  will  shear  seven  pounds  of 
wool  and  the  two  latter  16  pounds.  Now,  which  is  ahead  ? 
Still,  where  feed  costs  little,  as  on  cheap  lands  or  on  a 
range,  good-sized  sheep  are  to  be  preferred  to  small  ones. 
There  are  strains  of  pure-blood  Merino  sheep  which  are  as 
large  as  the  middle-wool  English  sheep,  and  they  shear 
twice  as  much.  Their  carcasses  bring  just  as  much  for 
mntton.  A  ten-year-old  boy  would  choose  wisely  between 
them. 

"  Pedigree  "  is  the  great  boast  of  breeders  and  dealers  in 
English  sheep;  but  not  all  English-furnished  pedigrees  are 
reliable.  When  performance  accompanies  pedigree  the 
latter  is  of  great  advantage.  How,  then,  should  the 
Merinos  be  esteemed  whose  co-existent  performance  and 
pedigree  trace  back  over  two  thousand  years?  Where  city 
markets  for  lamb  and  mutton  are  readily  accessible,  prob- 
ably it  may  be  advisable  to  employ  English  sheep,  but  the 
English  care  and  feed  must  be  bestowed  for  best  success. 
On  the  Western  plains,  among  the  mountains,  unoccupied 
lands  of  the  South  and  farms  generally  in  a  back  section  of 
country,  there  is  no  breed  so  suitable  as  the  reliable 
Merino.  Even  in  growing  early  lambs,  half  Merino  is  bet- 
ter than  pure  blood  of  any  kind.  Where  cheap  lands  pre- 
vail and  feed  is  cheap,  large  Merinos,  with  most  wool  to 
weight  of  carcass,  are  advisable.  It  is  a  strange  but  well 
established  fact  that  size  of  carcass  and  weight  of  wool  to 
carcass  cannot  be  increased  without  breeding  Merino  ewes 
to  larger,  wrinkly  Merino  rams.  If  a  wrinkly  ram  is  bred 
upon  any  plain  or  smooth  ewe,  the  progeny  will  grow  less 
weight  of  wool  to  carcass  than  the  sire. 


The  Care  of  Brood  Sows. 

The  modern  hog  shows  evidences  of  serious  neglect  in  a 
very  important  direction.  The  methods  of  selection  of 
type  and  of  feeding  have  been  in  the  direction  of  extreme 
fattening  tendencies  and  early  maturity  to  the  neglect  of 
muscular  development  and  of  vitality.  This,  in  a  large 
measure,  explains  the  prevalence  of  disease  and  death 
which  have  devastated  the  herds  of  swine  in  all  the  corn 
States  of  the  Union.  A  Missouri  correspondent  of  Colmat? 
Rural  World  says: 

The  question  of  the  care  of  the  brood  sow  before  and 
after  farrowing  is  one  of  much  consequence  to  the  breeder 
of  thoroughbred  swine.  On  it  depends  his  success  as  a 
breeder  and  the  quality  and  finish  of  the  pigs.  If  we  ex- 
pect to  raise  prize  winners  we  must  feed  it  into  them 
through  their  dams.  First,  then,  as  to  the  care  of  the  sow 
before  farrowing.  If  she  is  somewhat  thin  in  flesh,  so 
much  the  better,  as  she  is  much  more  sure  to  be  in  pig  the 
first  service.  A  week  or  two  before  mating  I  would  begin 
feeding  some  new  corn.  After  mating  I  would  feed  year- 
ling sows  three  to  four  ears  twice  a  day;  if  older  sows,  two 
ears  twice  a  day.  That  with  a  run  on  grass  will  make  them 
improve  in  flesh.  I  would  keep  yearling  sows  separate 
from  the  older  ones;  they  need  more  feed  to  develop  their 
frames.  The  larger  the  better,  if  they  have  finish  with  it. 
About  two  months  after  mating  I  make  a  change  of  feed. 
I  find  ship  stuff,  bran  and  oilcake  meal  a  fine  feed,  but  they 
are  both  scarce  and  high  this  year,  so  I  substituted  oats, 
wheat  and  corn  in  proportion  of  three  parts  wheat  and  one 
part  corn  ground  fine  and  made  into  slop.  I  have  fed  them 
one  good  leed  a  day.  That  with  what  they  get  after  the 
milch  cows  keeps  them  in  good  condition,  and  those  of 
them  that  have  farrowed  have  large,  uniform,  vigorous  pigs. 

For  gilts  I  take  a  different  course.  As  soon  as  they  are 
well  used  to  green  corn,  I  feed  plenty  of  it  and  I  know  of 
nothing  better  to  make  growth  of  bone.  As  the  corn  be- 
comes ripe,  I  feed  less  of  it  and  feed  slops  to  avoid  too 
much  fat.  Feed  them  enough  to  keep  up  a  uniform  growth 
and  give  it  regularly,  and  keep  it  up  until  time  for  them  to 
farrow,  giving  them  the  freedom  of  the  fields  every  day; 
and  if  they  will  not  take  exercise,  take  off  enough  of  the 
feed  to  make  them  bunt  for  something  to  eat.  When  far- 
rowing time  comes,  have  the  houses  close,  warm  and  dry, 
and  above  all  have  the  pens  in  a  dry  place.  If  there  is  a 
rocky  point  on  the  farm,  put  the  pens  there  if  possible,  no 
matter  if  the  rains  do  wash  the  manure  off  to  the  creek;  it 
leaves  the  pens  pure  and  healthy  and  that  is  of  much  more 
value.  A  few  days  before  her  time,  put  the  sow  in  the  pen 
you  intend  her  to  use;  have  a  guard  in  the  house  on  the 
side  where  the  ground  is  the  lowest,  or  better  still,  have  a 
floor  of  plank  with  a  slope  of  about  four  Inches,  made  close 
to  the  ground  to  exclude  air.  Have  the  guard  placed 
along  the  lowest  side  eight  to  ten  inches  from  the  floor  and 
the  sow  will  lie  down  to  the  guard  to  farrow  unless  you  bed 
her  heavy.  A  sow  will  farrow  with  her  feet  down  hill;  keep 
her  quiet  and  allow  no  one  near  but  the  person  who  is  her 
regular  attendant,  as  a  stranger  will  make  her  cross  and 
irritable.  Give  her  nothing  but  water  the  first  day;  watch 
her  closely,  as  a  sow  sometimes  has  a  dead  pig  that  is 
swollen  so  that  she  cannot  pass  it.  Watch  the  pigs  closely 
the  second  day.  If  they  pile  up  and  sleep  contentedly, 
they  get  enough  milk,  and  it  is  best  to  go  very  slowly  on 
feed.  But  if  they  are  restless  and  keep  tugging  at  the  sow, 
and  their  skin  looks  wrinkled,  they  are  not  getting  enough 
milk  and  the  sow  should  be  fed  enough  to  make  her  milk. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  one  or  two  pigs  in  a  litter  are 
troubled  with  scours  while  the  other  pigs  are  all  right.  To 
CDt  down  the  sow's  feed  is  to  starve  the  thrifty  pigs.  In 
such  cases  I  give  the  sow  one  large  tablespoonfal  of  ginger 
in  her  feed  once  or  twice  a  day  as  the  case  may  require. 
Two  or  three  doses  are  generally  sufficient  to  effect  a  cure. 
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If  the  whole  litter  is  affected,  it  is  best  to  feed  the  sow  less 
and  feed  the  ginger,  as  it  will  set  the  pigs  right  in  a  short 
time.  Some  time  ago  I  read  a  statement  from  a  man  In- 
quiring what  was  the  matter  with  his  pigs.  He  s'ated  that 
be  had  12  sows  with  young  pigs;  he  had  treated  those  sows 
all  alike.  The  pigs  from  six  of  those  sows  were  nice  and 
thrifty;  those  from  the  other  half  had  died.  I  do  not 
understand  why  that  man  could  not  discover  the  cause  of 
his  loss.  One-half  of  those  sows  undoubtedly  were  heavy 
milkers;  to  feed  them  heavily  was  to  Increase  the  flow  of 
milk  to  more  than  the  pigs  could  take,  and  scours  and 
death  was  the  result;  the  other  sows  being  light  milkers, 
they  needed  heavy  feed  to  furnish  enough  milk.  I  fre- 
quently read  statements  that  a  brood  sow  should  be  on  full 
feed  by  the  time  the  pigs  are  two  weeks  old.  My  own  ex- 
perience is  that  all  depends  on  the  sow  as  a  milker.  I  once 
pnt  a  sow  on  full  feed  five  days  after  farrowing,  and  no 
harm  resulted  to  either  sow  or  pigs,  but  she  would  not  milk 
without  it.  I  would  turn  the  sow  on  grass  every  day,  if 
possible,  after  she  shows  a  disposition  to  leave  her  bed,  but 
I  prefer  to  keep  each  sow  to  herself  at  night  until  the  pigs 
are  three  weeks  old.  It  is  some  trouble,  but  it  prevents  the 
larger  pigs  robbing  the  smaller  ones  and  they  make  a  more 
uniform  growth. 


Food  for  Young  Chicks. 
It  is  getting  rather  late  for  young  chicks,  and  yet  there 
are  probably  many  who  do  not  set  hens  as  early  as  they 
should,  and  the  following  hints,  which  "A  Farmer's 
Daughter "  gives  the  Country  Gentleman  may  be  of 
service  : 

I  would  advise  that  only  cooked  food  be  offered  to 
chicks  until  they  are  a  month  old.  Do  not  give  the  little 
fellows  anything  at  all  until  they  are  24  hours  old,  and  do 
not  tempt  them  to  eat  much  until  48  hours  from  the  time 
they  are  hatched;  let  them  remain  quietly  nestled  among 
their  mother's  warm  feathers,  thus  gaining  strength  and 
vigorous  vitality. 

For  the  first  week  I  feed  stale  bread — equal  parts  of  egg 
bread  or  cornmeal-batter  bread  and  bread  made  of  white 
flour  or  of  the  whole  wheat — softened  by  pouring  over  it 
hot  sweet  milk.  Do  not  mix  together  much,  as  it  then  be- 
comes a  sticky,  pasty  mass,  that  even  a  chick  does  not 
fancy.  Simply  break  the  bread  in  a  pan,  pour  the  hot 
milk  over  it,  and  let  it  stand  on  the  stove  and  simmer 
along  until  it  becomes  rather  dry.  Sloppy,  watery  messes 
bring  on  looseness  of  bowels,  disorder  the  whole  system, 
and  frequently  cause  death. 

After  a  few  days,  sprinkle  the  food  lightly  with  a  pinch 
of  red  pepper;  it  stimulates  and  helps  to  keep  the  chicks 
warm  and  lively.  If  the  little  fellows  should  be  at  all  in- 
clined to  dysentery,  substitute  black  pepper,  which  is  an 
excellent  remedy. 

Some  meat  is  also  necessary  if  you  want  the  chicks  to 
grow  off  thrifty  and  strong  from  the  start,  and  I  prefer  to 
give  this  separately — say  one  meal  a  day  of  good,  well- 
boiled  meat,  cut  fine  enough  for  the  chicks  to  swallow. 
Do  not  let  the  old  hens  get  much  meat,  else  It  will  start 
them  to  laying,  and  they  will  wean  their  chicks  long  before 
you  think  they  ought  to. 

After  a  week  or  so,  garden  vegetables  may  be  given, 
such  as  onions,  either  raw  or  cooked,  boiled  cabbage, 
turnips,  potatoes,  etc.  Take  care,  though,  that  nothing 
sour  or  fermented  is  offered.  It  Is  a  great  deal  easier  to 
keep  chicks  healthy  than  it  is  to  cure  them  after  they  get 
sick. 

When  the  chicks  are  two  weeks  old,  if  it  is  more  con- 
venient, boiled  cracked  corn  seasoned  with  dripping  may 
be  substituted  for  stale  bread,  and  then  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
let  each  alternate  meal  consist  of  whole  sound  wheat  boiled 
to  bursting.  If  this  proportion  be  maintained — half  corn 
and  half  wheat — until  the  chicks  reach  maturity,  far  better 
results  will  be  obtained  than  if  either  one  Is  fed  in  pre- 
ponderance. The  young  chicks  will  then  grow  off  strong 
and  healthy,  bidding  defiance  to  gapes  and  all  other 
infantile  diseases.  At  the  age  of  six  weeks  I  have  had 
cockerels  large  enough  for  broilers,  fat  and  nice,  one  chick 
furnishing  sufficient  meat  for  our  table  of  six  persons. 

After  one  month,  raw  small  grain  may  be  given  to  the 
amount  of  one-third  their  dally  rations,  but  it  is  better  to 
offer  some  cooked  food  at  the  same  time.  My  experience 
teaches  that  it  Is  dangerous  to  allow  chicks  to  pack  their 
crops  with  raw  grain,  raw  cornmeal,  or  uncooked  food  of 
any  kind.  Such  foods  swell  and  ferment  In  their  crops, 
causing,  first,  Indigestion,  then  bowel  troubles,  which  fre- 
quently end  fatally.  Feed  every  two  hours  at  first,  and 
only  so  much  as  the  chicks  will  eat  up  clean.  For  drink, 
give  sweet  skim-milk  or  water,  and  that  only  once  a  day 
when  the  chicks  are  young;  afterward  keep  drink  within 
reach  all  the  time.  Crumbled  egg  shells  and  sand  will 
answer  as  grit  for  the  little  fellows,  adding  later  on  sharp 
gravel  or  pounded  broken  crockery. 

See  that  their  quarters  are  sufficienty  warm,  dry,  clean 
and  comfortable.  Chicks  cannot  be  expected  to  thrive 
with  cold,  wet  feet  any  more  than  could  so  many  little 
children.  And  while  exercise  is  essential  to  their  welfare, 
remember  a  run  of  a  few  yards  seems  as  big  to  the  tiny 
chick  as  a  large  door-yard  to  the  child  just  beginning  to 
run  alone.  Many  a  pretty  brood  Is  thinned  unmercifully 
by  allowing  the  mother  hen  free  range  too  early.  Do  not 
let  them  out  at  all  till  the  chicks  are  three  or  four  days  old, 
then  for  the  first  time  only  for  an  airing  of  an  hour  or  two, 
the  time  for  staying  out  being  lengthened  as  the  chicks 
grow  older  and  stronger. 

It  Is  a  good  plan  to  dust  the  hen,  and  her  nest  as  well, 
with  insect  powder  just  before  she  hatches,  and  when  the 
chicks  are  a  few  days  old,  dust  her  again  very  thoroughly, 
and  her  brood  also. 

After  the  weather  becomes  warmer  and  more  settled,  a 
few  drops  of  sweet  oil  or  a  tiny  bit  of  pure  lard  rubbed  on 


the  head  and  around  the  neck  of  each  chick  will  free  Its 
body  of  parasites,  the  mother  hen  being  more  generously 
anointed  at  the  same  time.  Do  not  let  any  one  beguile 
you  into  putting  kerosene,  sulphur  or  anything  else  into  the 
oil  or  lard.  Grease  alone  will  destroy  Insects  of  all  kinds, 
and  the  skin  of  the  chick  is  so  tender  that  there  Is  danger 
of  killing  the  chick  as  well.  Indeed,  one  must  be  very 
sparing  even  of  pure  grease.  I  have  known  many  a 
young  chick  killed  by  too  much  of  it.  Insect  powder  Is 
safer,  unless  the  weather  is  warm  and  settled. 

Chicks  on  a  wide  range  in  summer  do  not  need  meat. 
Grasshoppers,  bugs  and  worms  take  the  place  of  meat;  but 
in  early  spring,  or  In  cool,  inclement  weather  at  any  time, 
It  pays  to  feed  them  liberally  but  judiciously  of  rich  though 
wholesome  diet.  If  the  parent  stock  is  strong  and  vig- 
orous, young  chicks  cared  for  in  this  way  cannot  fall  to 
grow  up  thrifty  and  strong,  and  our  work  of  attending  to 
them  will  be  pleasant  as  well  as  profitable. 


Pointers  for  the  New  Poultry  House. 
To  those  about  to  erect  new  poultry  houses,  a  corre- 
spondent of  an  Eastern  exchange  offers  the  following  sug- 
gestions, which  will  be  of  interest  and  perhaps  of  profit, 
though  our  climatic  conditions  may  enable  one  to  lighten 
the  construction  somewhat: 

Plan  your  houses  for  small  flocks— 50  is  generally  con- 
sidered about  right — and  put  the  several  houses  from  one 
to  three  hundred  yards  distant  from  each  other.  It  is  never 
well  to  keep  fowls  in  large  flocks;  lessened  egg  production 
will  be  sure  to  ensue,  while  danger  from  disease  is  greatly 
increased. 

Much  harm  and  discouragement,  I  believe,  come  from 
items  afloat  in  the  poultry  world  as  to  the  amount  of  floor 
space  which  should  be  allotted  to  each  hen.  I  shall  build 
two  more  houses  this  fall.  They  will  be  10x24  feet,  with 
shed  roof,  eight  feet  high  in  front  and  four  in  rear,  and  I 
expect  them  to  house  crmfortably  50  Rock  hens,  and  if 
necessary  or  convenient  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  put  into 
them  75,  at  least,  in  snmmer.  I  am  aware  that  perhaps  a 
majority  of  writers  will  say  I  am  putting  three  or  four  times 
too  many  hens  in  such  a  building.  Those  who  write  in 
this  strain,  however,  are  largely  such  as  run  a  town-lot 
business.  Their  hens  are  never  allowed  other  range  than 
the  room  and  narrow  yard  attached.  When  such  a  course 
must  be  pursued,  they  are  right,  but  they  fail  to  consider 
that  the  farmers  to  whom  their  advice  is  given  are  not  ac- 
customed to  confine  their  poultry  in  such  narrow  limits. 
With  a  poultry  range  of  from  one  to  two  hundred  acres,  all 
the  use  we  have  for  a  house  is  to  afford  roosting  and  nest- 
ing room,  and  shelter  and  warmth  in  winter.  Hence,  less 
room  suffices.  In  a  house  of  the  dimensions  given,  one 
sash,  hot  bed  size  (3x6),  will  afford  ample  light.  Place  it 
horizontally  about  two  feet  from  the  floor. 

One  of  the  chief  points  to  be  observed  In  the  building  is 
to  have  no  more  in  it  than  is  absolutely  necessary,  and 
make  that  light  and  movable.  No  matter  how  carefully 
you  clean  and  fumigate,  whitewash  and  disinfect,  you  will 
still  have  actual  lice  to  deal  with.  The  less  you  have  In 
the  house  and  the  easier  It  is  handled,  the  more  successful 
are  your  battles  likely  to  be.  If  you  use  partitions  (and  be 
sure  they  are  positively  reeded  before  you  put  them  in), 
use  wire  netting  with  a  bottom  board  at  least  16  Inches 
high — this  latter  for  a  peacemaker.  In  small  buildings  you 
will  have  no  need  for  a  hallway.  The  advantage  usually 
urged  for  this  is  that  it  enables  the  keeper  to  attend  to  the 
flock  largely  without  disturbing  it.  If  you  cannot  go  among 
your  hens  without  frightening  them  you  need  to  get  on 
more  intimate  terms  with  them  at  once,  or  turn  the  matter 
over  to  your  wife.  As  for  the  hallway,  the  partitions  form- 
ing it  afford  just  so  much  more  surface  to  whitewash  and 
watch  for  lice. 

Roosts  should  be  2x4.  Better  plane  them  so  that  the 
smooth  surface  may  discomfit  the  lice  as  far  as  possible. 
Have  them  fastened  by  dropping  into  slots.  These  should 
be  on  a  frame  which  has  legs  In  front  and  hinges  behind, 
so  that  roosts  may  be  swung  up  out  of  reach  of  hens  in 
daytime.  Make  the  nests  single  and  loose.  Put  no  bot- 
toms in  them.    They  are  easier  cleaned  so. 

I  do  not  consider  it  profitable  to  weatherboard  inside  and 
out,  pack  with  sawdust  or  put  in  heaters.  Matched  boards, 
with  perhaps  a  single  ply  of  building  paper,  will  be  warm 
enough  for  any  of  the  ordinary  breeds.  Neither  will  ven- 
tilators be  necessary.  If  you  think  the  supp'y  of  air  is  too 
limited,  make  the  sash  sliding.  Do  not  have  it  to  open  so 
that  any  draught  will  strike  the  roosts,  however,  or  you  will 
have  a  case  of  croup.  Have  no  opening  that  will  let  in 
rats,  cats  and  the  ilk,  when  the  house  is  shut  up  for  the 
night. 


Crack  in  the  Frog. 

To  THE  Editor  : — Six  months  ago  or  so  my  horse  began  to  limp  a 
little  in  the  foreleg.  The  cause  could  not  be  found  till  within  about 
two  months.  Then  a  very  narrow  crack  about  an  inch  deep  was 
discovered  in  the  frog.  It  lias  not  suppurated  nor  given  off  any  odor. 
I  have  treated  it  with  an  ointment  made  of  wood  tar,  coal  oil,  blue- 
stone  and  lard,  but  without  effect.  The  horse  does  not  show  lame- 
ness in  standing  nor  commonly  in  walking.  The  crack  is  too  narrow 
to  syringe  out.  The  ointment  has  been  pricked  in  with  a  thin  stick. 
What  treatment  would  you  advise?— W.  C,  Mulfontcs. 

ANSWER  BY  DR.  CREELY. 

Poultice  the  foot  at  night  with  flaxseed;  next  morning 
soak  foot  in  warm  water  for  15  minutes;  then  have  your 
horseshoer  pare  frog  down  as  low  as  possible,  taking 
good  care  to  cut  off  all  ragged  pieces  of  frog  around  the 
sore;  then  take  absorbent  cotton  and  stuff  it  into  the  cut, 
filling  it  up;  then  pull  it  out  immediately;  repeat  until  cut 
is  entirely  clean;  then  saturate  cotton  with  the  following 
wash  and  stuff  Into  the  cut  so  it  won't  come  out,  and  leave 
it;  dress  once  daily;  only  poultice  once  and  no  more;  shoe 
with  a  low  heel  and  toe;  don't  shoe  with  a  bar  shoe  : 
Goulard's  solution  of  lead,  4  ounces;  tincture  of  opium,  2 
ounces;  water,  4  ounces.      Dr.  E.  J.  Creely,  D.  V.  S. 


General  News  Notes. 

Four  thousand  Chinamen  have  registered  in  Boston  under 
the  Geary  act. 

Gold  to  the  amount  of  $7,000,000  went  to  Europe  from  New 
York  during  the  week. 

Nearly  100,000,000  bushels  of  available  wheat  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  is  reported  by  Bradstreets. 

The  San  Francisco  Democracy  have  denounced  Hill  and 
Geary  and  have  endorsed  the  Wilson  tariff  bill. 

During  the  week  over  100,000  coal  miners  struck  in  Ohio  and 
Pennsylvania.    80  far  both  sides  are  unyielding. 

Trains  on  the  Fort  Wayne  road  now  make  the  distance  be- 
tween New  York  and  Chicago  in  eighteen  hours. 

The  largest  gold  coin  in  circulation  is  the  "  loof "  of  Anani, 
which  weighs  as  much  as  325  United  States  dollars. 

Claudia  Herrera,  aged  120  years,  died  on  Telegraph  Hill  in 
this  city  last  Saturday.    Her  age  was  well  authenticated. 

The  property  of  the  Nicaraguan  Canal  Company  at  Greytown 
has  been  seized  by  the  Nicaraguan  Government  and  sold  for 
$75,000. 

A  new  aluminum  phosphate  mineral,  having  some  of  the 
qualities  of  turquoise,  has  been  discovered  in  the  Camp  Floyd 
district,  Utah. 

During  the  recent  fiesta  at  San  Diego  joy  was  unrestrained, 
cowboys  riding  into  saloons  and  assuaging  great  thirst  without 
dismounting. 

The  Board  of  Prison  Directors  have  authorized  Warden  Hale 
of  San  Quentin  to  sell  3,000,000  jute  bags,  which  he  has  on 
hand,  for  5i  cents  each. 

A  maximum  speed  indicator  for  electric  railways  has  been  in- 
vented. An  alarm  bell  in  this  device  rings  whenever  the 
velocity  for  which  it  is  set  is  attained. 

An  execution  for  murder  and  the  conviction  of  an  assassin 
for  murijer  in  the  first  degree  convinced  San  Franciscans  on 
the  20th  that  hanging  isn't  "  played  out." 

At  Yaquina  Bay,  Oregon,  collection  district,  last  year,  it  cost 
at  the  rate  of  $4240  to  collect  $1.00.  During  the  year  25  cents 
was  collected  at  a  cost  to  the  Government  of  $1060. 

Gen.  Weaver,  of  Iowa,  has  been  nominated  for  Congress  by 
the  Kansas  Populists,  but  the  inducements  are  not  sufficient, 
and  the  General  refuses  to  move  to  the  Sunflower  State. 

It  is  calculated  that  the  stoppage  of  silver  mining  reduced 
this  country's  annual  supply  of  gold  by  one-third,  as  about  33 
per  cent  of  the  yearly  yield  of  gold  is  taken  out  of  silver  mines. 

The  House  Committee  on  Coinage,  Weights  and  Measures 
has  side-tracked  the  Meyers'  compromise  silver  bill  and  de- 
cided to  report  favorably  Bland's  bill  for  the  free  coinage  of 
silver. 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court  has  decided  that  lager  beer 
is  not  a  "  spirituous  liquor  "  within  the  meaning  of  the  statute 
prohibiting  the  introduction  of  spirituous  liquor  or  wine  into 
the  Indian  Territory. 

"  There  are  no  present  indications  of  any  attempt  to  fore- 
close the  Government's  mortgage  on  the  Pacific  railroads," 
says  Senator  Brice,  "  but  much  depends  upon  what  the 
security-holders  behind  the  Government  agree  to  do." 

The  Southern  Pacific  Company  operates  a  total  of  7MJ7.14 
miles,  of  which  4470  are  proprietary  lines,  2128  leased  lines  and 
the  balance  affiliated  lines.  The  gross  transportation  earnings 
for  1893  were  $53,946,667,  and  the  operating  expenses  $34,692,- 
402. 

The  reported  discovery  of  a  wonderful  deserted  city  in  a  re- 
mote section  of  the  Sierra  Madre  mountains,  in  Durango,  has 
been  verified  by  Maurice  Lentow  and  a  party  of  explorers. 
They  found  a  secret  entrance  to  the  city  and  made  an  ex- 
haustive exploration.  They  returned  laden  with  curiosities 
from  the  abandoned  residences  and  temples.  The  population 
of  the  city  could  not  have  been  less  than  25,000. 

The  Indiana  Republican  8tate  Convention  last  Wednesday 
adopted  the  following  in  its  platform:  "  We  believe  in  a  cur- 
rency composed  of  gold,  silver  and  paper,  readily  convertible  at 
a  fixed  standard  of  value,  and  entirely  under  the  national  con- 
trol, and  we  favor  the  imposition  of  increased  tariff  duties  upon 
imports  from  all  countries  which  oppose  the  coinage  of  silver 
upon  a  basis  to  be  determined  by  an  international  congress  for 
such  a  purpose." 

The  Postoffice  Department  announces  that  no  more  drop- 
ping of  letters  into  the  mail  cars  will  be  allowed.  Hereafier 
mail  will  not  be  taken  on  the  railroad  mail  cars  unless  it  first 
passes  through  the  postoffice.  The  order  was  made  because  so 
many  business  men  near  railway  stations  mailed  their  letters 
on  the  train  and  it  made  a  large  amount  of  extra  work  for  the 
mail  clerks,  time  being  u»ed  in  stamping  letters  that  was 
needed  in  sorting  out  mail  between  stations. 

In  an  article  on  prospective  railway  building  the  Railway  Age 
states  that  within  the  last  20  years  over  107,500  miles  have  been 
added  to  the  railway  system  of  the  United  States,  giving  an 
average  of  5379  miles  a  year.  Within  30  years  the  railway 
system  of  this  country  has  grown  from  33,000  miles  to  177,850 
miles,  and  now  aggregates  nearly  half  the  total  mileage  of  the 
world.  A  vast  mileage  is  yet  to  be  built,  and  in  increase  of  ac- 
tivity in  this  respect  is  already  on  hand.  A  list  of  111  lines  is 
given,  aggregating  a  proposed  length  of  over  22,500  miles  and 
representing  every  one  of  the  48  8tates  and  Territories,  the 
speedy  construction  of  which  appears  to  be  demanded. 

The  "stories  of  American  manufacturers,"  which  the  Census 
Bureau  is  issuing  in  bulletins,  is  brought  down  in  the  latest 
number  to  manufactures  and  mechanical  industries,  each  of 
which  reported  a  product  valued  at  $30,000,000  or  more  during 
the  year  ending  May  31,  1890.  There  are  287,501  establish- 
ments reported  for  the  67  industries  presented  in  this  bulletin, 
or  80.90  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  establishments  in  the 
United  States.  These  establishments  show  $5,249,139,842  of 
capital  invested,  or  80.45  per  cent  of  the  total  capital  for 
all  classes  of  industry.  They  also  report  8,870,067  employes, 
receiving  $1,811,186,882  wages,  or  79.17  per  cent  of  the  employes 
and  79.34  per  cent  of  the  wages  for  all  industries.  The  cost  of 
materials  used  was  $4,373,402,066,  or  82.84  per  cent  of  the  total 
materials  of  all  Industries.  The  value  of  product  was  $7,618,- 
836,200,  which  was  81.31  per  cent  of  the  total  product  of  manu- 
factures in  1890. 
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Random  Thoughts. 


By  A.  P.  Roacbk,  W.  M.  8.  Q.  of  California. 

With  commonweal  and  common  woe 
The  farmer  knows  not  where  to  go. 

Danville,  Tracy,  Stockton,  Waterloo,  Pet- 
aluma  and  Sacramento  I  And  still  the  good 
work  goes  on  !  Danville  patrons  turned  ont 
in  goodly  numbers,  and,  as  they  own  the 
grounds  and  hall,  a  fine  picnic  and  literary 
programme  was  enjoyed  by  all.  Bro.  Chas. 
Wood  and  Worthy  Master  Hail  took  us  into 
custody  in  true  granger  style,  and  to  the 
thoughtful  consideration  of  Sister  Ida  Hall 
is  the  writer  indebted  for  a  magnificent  view 
of  Mount  Diablo  in  all  its  beauty. 

The  patrons  of  Tracy  also  own  their  hall 
and  grounds;  and,  while  their  meeting  was 
not  large,  it  was  a  representative  one,  and 
their  energetic  young  master  is  sure  to  build 
up  the  grange  and  secure  therefrom  many 
advantages  for  the  community  which  hereto- 
fore have  not  been  fully  utilized. 

Stockton?  Well,  what  is  the  use.  Of 
coarse  they  had  a  good,  big  meeting,  and 
what  with  Bro.  and  Sister  Noyes — .  No, 
I'll  not  say  any  more;  you  know  the  rest. 

Past  Master  Overhiser  took  us  up  to 
Waterloo  in  the  evening,  where  we  met  a 
large  assemblage,  composed  mainly  of 
yonng  people,  and  their  spirited  and  really 
excellent  programme  bore  testimony  to  their 
zeal  and  energy  in  the  cause  of  the  grange. 
Bro.  Overhiser  returned  us  to  Stockton,  nine 
miles  distant,  in  a  little  over  40  minutes,  with 
a  single  horse  and  four  persons  in  the  car- 
riage. Bro.  Flint,  what  do  you  think  of 
that? 

Our  next  objective  point  was  Petaluma, 
which  we  reached  ahead  of  time  and  thus 
escaped  the  watchful  eyes  of  Bros.  Wall  and 
Hopkins,  who  were  prepared  to  both  greet 
and  treat  us.  Farmers  here,  as  in  all  other 
sections  visited,  are  jubilant  over  the  rain, 
and  they  celebrated  a  victory  which  seemed 
almost  a  forlorn  hope  by  turning  out  in  large 
numbers  at  the  grange  meeting.  Bro. 
Messer  gave  them  an  address  which  was  not 
only  logical  and  profound,  but  which 
trenched  sharply  on  the  evils  of  the  times 
and  the  means  by  which  they  can  be  over- 
come. After  a  most  enjoyable  time,  we 
spent  the  evening  with  Bro.  and  Sister 
Coulter  and  their  exceedingly  Interesting 
family,  Bro.  and  Sister  Davis  also  being 
present;  and  after  a  short  night's  rest  and  a 
very  early  peep  at  the  City  of  Roses,  found 
ourselves  face  to  face  with  Bro.  Flint  in  the 
Capital  City. 

We  were  soon  among  the  patrons  of  Sac- 
ramento and  vicinity;  and  after  a  good  meet- 
ing and  a  neat,  tasty  feast,  we  repaired  to 
the  homes  of  Bros.  Flint  and  Jackman,  who 
entertained  royally.  To-morrow  we  start 
for  Florin. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  a  detachment  of 
the  Industrial  Army,  11 00  strong,  will  arrive 
in  Sacramento  this  evening,  there  is  consid- 
erable uneasiness  expressed  by  the  inhabit- 
ants, who  feel  that  they  have  long  since  done 
their  full  share  in  the  entertainment  act,  and 
that  their  charity  has  about  reached  its  limit. 

The  welcome  rain  in  generous  shower 
Has  brightened  every  plant  and  flower, 
And  filled  with  joy  the  anxious  mind 
Of  husbandmen  and  matrons  kind. 

The  meeting  at  the  residence  of  Bro.  and 
Sister  Coulter  the  other  evening  was  quite  a 
coincidence,  and  does  not  often  happen  west 
of  the  Rockies.  There  were  present  the 
overseer  and  lecturer  of  the  National  Grange, 
two  voting  members  of  the  National 
Grange,  three  of  its  honorary  members  and 
one  of  its  Committee  on  Woman's  Work; 
two  masters  and  two  past  masters  of  State 
Granges,  and  five  of  the  brightest  and 
wittiest  native  daughters  in  the  State. 


National  Lecturer  at  Stockton. 

Stockton,  not  to  be  outdone  by  any  East- 
ern flurry,  got  up  a  cold  blow  of  rain  for 
Worthy  National  Lecturer  Alpha  Messer. 
When  the  National  Grange  met  here  the 
first  downpour  of  the  season  made  him  clap 
his  hat  down  tight  to  keep  his  head  dry,  and 
this  one  laid  the  dust  for  his  nostrils  and 
lodged  the  flying  blossoms  on  his  broad 
chest,  just  to  show  him  that  this  Minneapolis 
of  the  Pacific  has  lively  times  above  once  in 
a  while  as  well  as  always  below. 

Stockton  Grange  arranged  for  the  visit  of 
the  Worthy  National  Lecturer  and  Worthy 
State  Master  Roache,  so  that  the  sisters 
would  be  free  from  table  cares  and  could 
give  undivided  attention  to  this  treat  by 
having  Worthy  Master  Noyes  and  wife,  and 
Worthy  Overseer  Beecher  and  wife  accom- 
pany them  to  points  of  interest,  then  to  din- 


ner at  the  Yosemlte  hotel,  and  afterward  to 
the  hall,  where  a  large  audience  waited. 

One  of  the  places  visited  was  to  the  monu- 
ment of  Ruel  Colt  Gridley,  who  raised  $275,- 
000  for  the  sanitary  commission  by  selling 
and  reselling  his  50-pound  sack  of  flour,  now 
encased  in  his  patched  buckskin  sack  and 
kept  sacred  by  our  G.  A.  R.  Stockton 
Grange  began  the  fund  and  pushed  it 
through,  to  erect  in  marble  the  manly  figure 
with  the  Immortal  sack  of  flour,  which  shall 
inspire  coming  youth  with  devotion  to  coun- 
try. Col.  Sperry  showed  tbem  through  the 
Sperry  mill,  the  first  large  mill  built  here 
and  famed  for  flour  and  germea,  also  for  its 
China  trade  which  is  increasing  almost  be- 
yond supply,  now  that  wheat  is  cheaper  than 
rice.  With  the  big  Union  mill,  just  bought, 
it  will  turn  out  4000  barrels  a  day.  Samples 
of  our  plump  wheat  were  taken  East  by  the 
Hon.  National  Lecturer,  whom  the  head 
miller  voted  a  level-headed  Englishman, 
which  was  quickly  resented,  because  we  be- 
lieve in  home-made  men  as  well  as  home 
manufactures. 

The  turnout  was  exchanged  for  the  elec- 
tric cars,  which  soon  set  them  down  at 
Jackson's  baths  and  gas  wells.  The  water 
Is  a  specific  for  many  diseases,  notably 
rheumatism,  and  runs  at  3000  gallons  a 
minute.  The  place  is  finely  fitted  up  in 
every  way. 

In  the  tastefully  decorated  hall  the  mem- 
bers from  every  grange  in  the  county  but 
one  paid  the  closest  attention  to  both 
speakers,  Worthy  State  Master  Roache  tak- 
ing them  by  surprise  with  his  happy  manner 
and  ease  of  expression.  The  good,  hard 
sense  and  forcible  style  of  the  Hon.  Alpha 
Messer  are  well  known,  and  the  Increase  in 
number  and  prosperity  of  Eastern  granges  is 
a  stirring  incentive  for  us  to  more  actively 
push  the  work  for  the  Order  that  has  done 
so  much  to  better  the  condition  of  the  farmer 
and  make  him  respected. 

The  co-operative  manner  in  which  many 
Eastern  granges  buy  and  sell  greatly  Inter- 
ested us.  We  felt  that  we  respected  the 
cause,  the  man  and  ourselves  more  for  hav 
ing  heard  him,  and  reluctantly  bade  him 
farewell. 

Our  music  was  fine  and  every  one  was 
glad  to  have  been  there  to  hear  such  strong 
and  helpful  words  for  the  grange.     A.  A. 

Stockton,  April  30,  1894. 


From  Mr.  Ohleyer. 
To  the  Editor:— The  most  absorbing 
question  of  the  day  is  the  movements  of  the 
so-called  Industrial  Army  along  the  roads 
leading  toward  the  seat  of  government.  It 
is  stated  that  these  regiments  and  companies 
of  unemployed  are  not  such  from  choice, 
and  differ  in  this  respect  from  the  well 
known  tramp  that  has  been  walking  upon 
our  highways  and  byways  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  content  to  be  idle  and  subsist  upon 
the  labor  of  others.  It  is  pleasing  to  note 
that  the  subject  Is  receiving  the  attention  of 
teachers,  thinkers  and  writers  of  the  day, 
and,  let  us  hope,  will  continue  until  a  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  will  be  worked  out  that 
shall  be  just  to  all  and  do  violence  to  none. 
In  this  connection  I  want  to  commend  the 
views  of  the  worthy  lecturer  of  the  Califor- 
nia State  Grange  as  expressed  in  the  col- 
umns of  the  Rural  in  the  last  two  issues. 
I  can  and  do  endorse  every  word  of  Mr. 
Goodenough,  and  the  sentiment  is  so  well 
expressed  in  his  paper  that  there  is  nothing 
to  add,  except,  possibly,  to  emphasize  every 
position  assumed.  I  have  just  laid  the 
paper  down,  and  feel  that  I  can  aid  the 
canse  by  calling  to  the  subject  the  attention 
of  those  who  may  have  overlooked  the 
articles. 

The  Crop  Conditions. — Compared  to  other 
dry  seasons,  of  which  northern  California 
has  not  been  wholly  exempt,  although 
always  in  a  modified  form  compared  to 
those  of  the  south,  the  records  here  show  a 
rainfall  to  date  of  a  fraction  over  thirteen 
inches.  The  earth  was  saturated  through 
to  the  lower  moisture,  and  the  rainfall  it  is 
claimed  would  have  been  ample  for  crop 
purposes  but  for  the  unusual  amount  of  dry- 
ing north  winds. 

In  1864  less  than  half  the  amount  of  this 
year's  rainfall  was  precipitated  and  the 
north  winds  blew  for  months,  yet  the  crop 
was  not  an  entire  failure  and  summer- 
fallowed  land  produced  from  25  to  40 
bushels  of  wheat  and  barley  to  the  acre. 
In  1871  but  little  more  rain  fell  than  in  1864 
and  the  north  winds  blew  almost  incessantly 
previous  to  May,  and  yet  on  well-cultivated 
land  (summer  fallowed)  the  crops  were 
good.  In  1873  it  was  again  dry,  some  three 
or  four  inches  less  moisture  having  de- 
scended than  this  season,  accompanied  by 
hot  north  winds,  yet  the  careful  farmer  had 
good  crops  of  grain  and  got  a  big  price  for 
it.    The  season  of  1877  was  also  dry,  about ' 


as  the  present,  with  the  customary  north 
winds;  but  the  season  was  earlier  and 
warmer,  and  the  yield  and  quality  of  cereals 
on  well-cultivated  land  has  never  been  ex- 
celled. Lastly,  the  season  of  1880  was  dry 
and  discouraging  up  to  and  including  March 
and  a  portion  of  April;  then  for  a  period  of 
thirty  days  showers  fell,  amounting  in  the 
aggregate  to  three  or  four  inches;  then  again 
came  a  drouth  and  prolonged  north  winds, 
threatening  in  the  minds  of  many  the  entire 
crop  of  the  State. 

The  grain  had  grown  to  full  size,  but 
under  the  influence  of  the  desiccating  north 
winds  it  was  turning  to  hay  standing,  and 
many  farmers,  despairing  of  the  outcome, 
set  their  mowers  to  work  to  secure  the  hay 
before  it  could  dry  utterly  and  blow  away. 
About  this  time  the  winds  changed  to  the 
south  and  the  ocean  breezes  sweeping  over 
the  parched  plains  and  wheatfields  recalled, 
as  it  seemed,  the  evaporated  moisture  to  the 
grain  and  held  it  there  until  the  biggest  and 
best  wheat  and  barley  crop  ever  grown  in 
the  State  was  fully  matured  and  successfully 
harvested. 

It  would  seem,  then,  that  a  certain  amount 
of  north  wind  is  not  only  permlssable  in  the 
spring  months,  but  it  is  desirable.  One  hap- 
pens to  remember  that  the  Sacramento  val- 
ley, for  which  this  is  written,  is  one  of  the 
most  fertile  spots  on  the  globe  and  enjoys  an 
incomparable  climate  for  health  and  the  pro- 
duction of  the  choicest  fruits  and  cereals  of 
the  world,  and,  let  us  contend,  by  the  aid  of 
the  drying  winds  rather  than  in  spite  of 
them.  An  eminent  writer,  whose  name  I 
disremember,  thought  the  great  valley  would 
be  sickly  without  the  north  winds,  If  not  un- 
inhabitable. 

The  open  grange  meeting  for  the  Patrons 
of  Husbandry  of  Sutter  county,  and  the  pub- 
lic generally,  to  be  held  in  Yuba  City,  May 
5th,  is  engaging  much  attention  and  a  big 
assemblage  will  be  present.  All  want  to 
hear  the  farmer  orator  from  Vermont.  The 
meeting  will  convene  In  the  forenoon,  and 
the  programme  will  be  varied  and  interesting. 
In  the  evening  a  closed  meeting  will  be  held 
for  a  private  reception  to  the  distinguished 
guests.  No  gate  charges  will  be  made, 
hence  the  entertainment  will  be  free  to  all. 
Refreshments  will  be  of  the  picnic  style,  fur- 
nished by  the  participants. 

George  Ohleyer. 

Yuba  City,  April  22,  1894. 


RUDY'S  PILE  8UPPO8ITORY  Is  guaranteed  to 
cure  Piles  and  Constipation,  or  money  refunded.  SO 
cents  per  box.  Send  stamp  for  circular  and  Free 
Sample  to  MARTIN  RUDY,  Lancaster,  Pa.  For  sale 
by  all  first-class  druggists. 


MANUFACTURING  CO. 


BARBED 


LIGHTEST.   STRONGEST.  BEST. 
100  Rods  Weigh  90  Pounds. 

COPPER  WIRE, 

FOR  ELECTRICAL  PURPOSES. 

8  and  10  Pine  St.,  Sao  Francisco, 

FRANK  L.  BROWN,  Pacific  Coast  Agent. 


Qfln  HAVE  YOU  TRIED  THE  ELECTRIC  FLESH 
OUl>  BRUSH?  Will  positively  soften  and  wbiten  the 
hands  and  prevents  and  tends  to  remove  wrinkles  in  the 
face  and  neck.  Applied  to  the  9pioe  will  relieve  nervous 
disorders.  Send  30c  for  sample  and  particulars.  ELEC- 
TRIC FLESH  BRUSH  CO.  Berkeley,  Cal.  Agents  wanted. 


riKEEPERS  »EWFO" 


D 


Sample  oop/  of 

CLEAN INCS  IN  BEE  CULTURE. 


Magazine,  an< 
IKI.I 


A.  I.  II  (KIT,  M.  .Hi...  11 


ST.  JACOBS  OIL 

Rheumatism. 


e      a  • 


CURBS 
PERMANENTLY 


NO  MUD 

IN 
OURS. 


WELLS.  RICHARDSON  &  CO  S 
BUTTER  COLOR 


SOLD  BY 


R.  E.  STEELE, 

109  California  St.,  San  Francisco, 

DEALER  IN 

DAIRY  SUPPLIES,  U.  S.  BABY  SEPA- 
RATORS, MILK  CANS,  ETC. 


P.  &  B 


P.  &  B. 


SEE  OUR  EXHIBIT  AT  MIDWINTER  FAIR. 

S.  E.  Corner  Manufacturers'  Building. 
THREE  FIRST  PRIZES  AT  THE  WORLD'S  FAIR,  1893. 

ROOFING— 500,000  sq.  feet  used  at  Midwinter  Fair. 
FRUIT  DRYING  PAPER— See  raisins  dried  by  our 

method. 

BUILDING  PAPER.   PRESERVATIVE  PAINT. 

PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO.,  -  -  116  Battery  Street, 

FRANCISCO. 
E.  Q.  JUDAH,  Agent,  221  South  Broadway,  Los  Angeles. 


P.  <te  B. 


P.  &  B. 
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Seed?,  Map!?,  tic. 


XI.  J".  BOWEN, 

SEED  MERCHANT. 

Graas,  Clover,  Vegetable  an*  Flower  Seeds, 
Onion  Seta. 

LARGEST   STOCK  AND 

MOST   COMPLETE  ASSORTMENT. 

Illustrated,  Descriptive  and  Priced  Seed  Catalogue  for 
1894  mailed  free  to  all  applicants.  Address 

E.  J.  BOWEN, 

818  &  817  Sanaome  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
65  Front  Street,  Portland,  Or. 
or  81*  Commercial  St.,  Seattle,  Wash. 


OLIVEJTREES. 

ALL  KINDS  OF 

Nursery  Stock. 


Send  and  get  book  on  Olive  Culture. 


HOWLAND  BROS., 

Pomona.  Oal. 


MONTEREY  CYPRESS 

FOR  »A.TjE. 

Everything  for  the  Garden. 
Catalogue  Free. 

HUTCHISON  &  SANBORN, 

617  Fourteenth  Street,  OAKLAND,  OAL 


GRAPE  VINES  and  PLANTS. 

Tokay,  Emperor,  Oornichon,  Black 
Ferrara,  Black  Morocco,  Muscatel, 
Gordo  Blanco,  Purple  Damascus, 
$5  and  $6  per  1000. 

BLACKBERRY — Grand  all's  Karly  and  Law- 
ton,  $5  per  1000. 
RASPBERRY    Hansel  and  Barton,  80  per 
1000. 

Xj.  3Z>.  BUTT, 

Penryn,  Placer  Co  California 


The  Wonderful  Arizona  Everbearing 
Strawberry. 

Of  all  the  strawberries  raised  on  the  Pacific  coast  there 
Is  none  more  prolific,  larger  or  better  llav  red  and  sweet 
than  the  Arizona  Everbearing,  and  it  colors  up  fine,  is  a 
good  shipper  and  the  plants  are  very  thrifty.  The  writer 
got  1000  plants  from  Arizona  a  year  ago,  from  which  he 
has  now  over  200,000.  Send  for  some  and  try  them. 
Prioe  $1  per  ICO  or  $5  per  1000  plants,  delivered  at  ex- 
press office  or  freight  depot  in  Pasadena.  Also  Orange 
and  Lemon  Trees,  one  or  two-year  buds  on  four-year 
roots.  Fine  trees  at  JIB  and  $20  per  hundred,  or  25  cts. 
each  in  lots  of  10  or  less  than  100.  Address  0.  B. 
HEWITT,  Pasadena,  Cal. 


T«.MES  and  FIiANTS. 

A  fine  assortment,  best  varieties,  free  from  pests  of 
any  kind.  Prnnns  Slmonl,  Blng,  RostraTer  and 
Murdoch  Cherries,  Black  California  Figa; 
Rloe  Soft  Shell  and  other  Almonds,  American 
Sweet  Chestnuts.  Preepartnrlens  Walnuts 
Hardy  mountain  grown  Orauge  Trees.  Our  Oranges 
have  stood  22  degrees  this  winter  without  Injury. 
Dollar  Strawberry,  the  best  berry  for  home  use  or 
market.  Address  C.  M  SILVA  &  SON,  Lincoln, 
Placer  County,  California. 


FOR  9A.L.E. 

CAULIFLOWER  SEED,  of  large  kind  called  the 
PISA;  originally  from  Italy.  Some  raised  by  an  Italian 
In  Los  Angeles  county.  Samples  for  trial  furnished 
free.  Apply  to  S.  W.  LEVY  &  CO.,  218  &  220  Washing- 
ton St.,  San  Franclsoo. 


LEMON  TREES  FOR  SALE. 

I  have  some  15,000  Lisbon  and  Eureka  Lemon  trees, 
budded  from  my  own  bearing  orchard,  for  sal  aheap. 

NATHAN  W.  BLANOHARD.  Santa  Paula,  CaL 


The  Raisin  Industry. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  RAISIN  GRAPES, 
their  History,  Culture  and  Curing.  By  Gustav  Eisen. 
This  is  the  Standard  Work  on  the  Raisin  Industry  in 
California.  It  has  been  approved  by  Prof.  Hilgard,  Prof. 
Wickson,  Mr.  Chas.  A.  Wetmore  and  a  multitude  of 
practical  raisin-growers.  Sold  by  the  DEWEY  PUB- 
LISHING CO,  or  its  Agents  at  the  uniform  prloe  of  $3, 
postage  prepaid.   Orders  should  be  addressed: 

THE  DEWEY  PUBLISHING  CO., 

aao  Market  St„  San  Francisco. 


urgest  e }  WELL  WlftCHINERYworks. 

All  kinds  of  tool j.  Fortune  for  thedriller  by  using-  our 
Adamantine  process;  can  takeacore.  Perfected  Econom- 
ical Artesian  PumpInK  Ultra  to  work  by  Rteam,  Air.  etc. 
Letushelpyou.  TlIK  AMElilCAN  WELL  WOKK8, 
Aarora,  111.;   <  hi. ■««<>,  111.1   Dallaa,  Tex.   


ALEXANDER  &  HAMMON, 

RIO  BONITO  NURSERIES,  BIGGS,  BUTTE  CO.,  CAL. 

Deciduous  Fruit  Trees  Our  Specialty. 

THE  MOST  COMPLETE  ASSORTMENT  OF 

GENERAL  NURSERY  STOCK  GROWN  ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 

1,000,000  TREES  FOR  THE  SEASON  OF  1804-95  IN  STOCK, 

*T  Acknowledged  everywhere  to  be  equal  to  the  best.  Guaranteed  to  be  healthy  and  free  from  scale  or 
other  pests.   Send  for  catalogue  and  prices.   Correspondence  solicited.  Address 

BIGGS,  BUTTE  COUNTY  CALIFORNIA. 


Sunset 


Collection 
of 


SWEET  PEAS 

DIRECT  A  large  packet  each  of  >7  K 
FROM     25  New  and  Distinct  1 
THE        Varieties  mailed  for  *  ^  ' 

CALIFORNIA  GROWERS 


Sunset  Seed  &  Plant  Co. 

(Sherwood  Hall  Nursery  Co.) 

San  Francisco 


WE  SEND  FREE,  BY  MAIL,  AFTER  RECEIPT  OF  ONE  DOLLAR, 
ONE  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  COLLECTIONS  OF  PLANTS: 


12  Roses,  .... 
15  Carnations,  .  . 
15  Chrysanthemums, 
15  Fuchsias,  .  .  . 
1 5  Geraniums,  .  . 
15  Heliotropes,    .  . 

DISTINCT  VARIETIES 


20  Assorted  Summer  Flow- 
ering Plants,   .  . 
12  Dahlias,    .    .  . 

12Coleus,    .    .  . 

12  Climbing  Plants, 

10  Oleanders,   .  . 

24  Pansies,   .    .  . 

ALL  PLANTS  LABELED.      TRUE  TO  NAME. 


Grzrctllert  dfe  Oo-,  Florists, 

COUMA,  Sau  Mateo  Co.,  Gnl. 

Send  for  full  list  of  collections. 
Be  Sara  and  Glre  Us  a  Trial.  We  Grow  Only  the  Beat  Varieties. 


NAPA   VALLEY  NURSERIES. 

(ESTABLISHED  1878.) 
The  Fruit  Tree  Planting  Season  being  over  for  this   season,  attention  Is  called  to 

FLOWER  and  FOLIAGE  PLANTS 

IN  GREAT  VARIETY. 
Ferns,  Oyperus  alternlfollus,  Palma,  Geraniums,  Fuchsias,  Carnations,  Etc.,  Etc. 
A  great  variety  of  well-grown  plants  of  the  most  favorite  sorts.    Send  for  catalogue. 
A  magnificent  stook  of  Fruit  Trees  being  grown  for  next  season. 

LEONARD  OOATES,       -  - 

Residence:   Sausal  Fruit  Farm. 


NAPA,  CAL. 


FOR  THE  SEASON  OF  1893-94. 

BUDDED  ORANGE  TREES,  of  leading  varieties,  One  and  two-year  buds,  also  a  small  lot  of 
choioe  budded  and  seedling  LEMON  TREES,  Sweet  Seedling  Oranges,  1  to  4  years  old.  Shade  and 
Ornamental  Plants.   Prices  to  suit  the  times. 

ORCHARD  AND  NURSERY   THKKMALITO,  BTJTTE  COUNTY,  OAL. 

For  Prise  and  Terms,  Address 

0R0VILLE  CITRUS  ASSOCIATION,    -    -    -    -    0R0VILLE,  BUTTE  CO.,  CAL. 

Correspondence  Solicited. 


RAISIN  WRAPS,  SWEAT  I»ArUH., 

FRUIT  PAPER! 

Wax  or  Parafflne  Paper,  as  well  as  a  large  variety  of  other  Papers  for 
the  wrapping  and  packing  of  Green  and  Dried  Fruits  and  Raisins. 

ORIGINAL  MAN  UFACTDREB3  OF  FRUIT  PAPER. 

S.  P.  TAYLOR  PAPER  CO., 

418  CLAY  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


MILKMEN 

Who  rido  In  those  famous 

"LOW-DOWN"  WAGONS 

are  protected  from  the  storm.  They  never  have  lamo  backs.  They  never  .lip  or 
fall  gcttiiiK  In  and  nut.  Thoir  milk  la  not  churned.  THBT  LIVK  LUiIW 
AND  TlIK  V  I'KOM'KH.  You  can  get  full  particulars  by  writing  the 

PARSONS  "LOW-DOWN"  WAGON  CO.,  Earlville,  N.  Y. 


PRICE'S  TRACTION  ENGINE! 


We  have  one  of  those  engines  that  was  used  about  one 
month  last  season  and  was  taken  baok  by  us  by  reason 
or  illness  of  purchaser.  Engine  Is  In  perfect  order,  and 
in  better  working  order  than  when  first  sent  from  fac- 
tory. A  BARQAIN.  Indicated  power,  80-horse-  Cylin- 
ders, 8x8;  Wheels,  8  ft.  high,  23  In.  wide:  weight,  less 
than  10  tons.    Prloe  when  new,  $4600. 

HOOKER  &  CO.,  1 6  &  1 8  Drumm  St.,  S.  F. 


GREATLY  STRENGTHENED  AND  IMPROVED. 
Rldlng>  Walking  Cultivator.  Weeds,  furrows  and 
levels.  No  side  draft.  Convertible  Into  a  two-bone. 
Victory  on  every  Held.  Prices,  testimonials,  etc. 
MACLEOD  CULTIVATOR  CO.,  Chamber 
Commerce  Building,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


LOOK  AT  THIS  ! 


400  yards  of  white- 
washing may  be 
done  in  one 
hour  by 

WAINWRIGHT'S 

Whitewashing  Machine 

 AND  

TREE  SPRAYER. 

Mach'nes  at  prices  from 
$3  to  $60. 

Send  for  Circulars  of 
Spraying  Apparatus,  Oar- 
den  and  Lawn  Sprinklers, 
Hose.&c.     I  ./-•■  '.,  Wanted. 

Wm.  Walnwright, 

14  Hayes  St. ,  San  Francisco. 

Contracts  taken  for  large 
jobs  of  Whitewashing  and 
Tree  Spraying. 


Oh!  The  PAGE  FENCE  is  a  "BUMMER", 
For  you  see  when  it  is  Summer 
It  never  fails  to  "KEEP  TIGHT" 

all  the  while. 

Then  'bout  New  Years  it  will  swear  off, 
But  when  Jack  Frost  says  "break  square  off" 
It  uncoils  itself  and  "tapers" 

with  a  "smile." 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


CAE 

LED  Fl 
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A  loo  Stool  Web  Picket  Fonco  and  Stcol  Wire 
Kcnco  BoRrd.   Write  for  circulars. 
DeKALB  FENCE  CO.,  S3  High  St..  OeKalb.  III. 

JNO.  WOODLOOK,  26  Beale  St., 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL., 

General   Aeenu  for  Pacific  Slope- 


K'PERRY^EWfHCESSV 

F7'    ?-vhllS}4  Patent 

SPERPVFLOUK  COM  r  ANY 

sah  rnamcisca  office  zz  cukowim  si 
M&mmimuitii  hi  


-"I 


WATCH  1 
REPAIRING. 


SEND  BY  EXPRESS.  Ex- 
port Wa'chmaker  will  repair 
nd   regulate  your  watch. 
Charges  moderate.  Jewelry 
repaired. 
Watches,  Dhv 
m  o  n  d  ■  and 
Fine  Jewelry 

sent  C.  T).  D.  with  privilege  of  examination.  JOHN  H. 
DHUUQOLD,  Manufacturing  Jewaler,  Room  118,  Phelan 
Building,  San  Francisco. 
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CALIFORNIA. 

Butte. 

Oroville  Register:  W.  A.  Rogers  of  Thermalito 
presented  us  lately  with  some  specimens  of  the  or- 
ange known  as  Hart's  Tardiff.  The  great  value  of 
this  orange  is  that  it  ripens  late.  The  fruit  is  just 
getting  ripe  now,  while  the  seedling  and  the  navel 
have  been  ripe  since  last  December.  The  Tardiff  is 
of  good  size,  excellent  flavor,  and  is  very  hard  and 
firm.  Coming  as  it  does  after  the  other  oranges 
have  been  gathered,  it  will  prove  a  valuable  addition 
to  our  orchards. 

Oroville  Register:  We  hope  every  dry-land 
farmer  in  the  county  will  read  this  little  item,  given 
to  us  by  T.  H.  Chivell,  whose  home  is  near  Nelson. 
He  owns  320  acres  on  the  east  side  of  the  Spring 
Valley  Company's  canal,  of  which  45  acres  are  irri- 
gated. He  raises  a  crop  of  clover  hay  which  aver- 
ages him  from  two  to  three  tons  per  acre.  After 
the  bay  is  off  the  ground  he  floods  the  land  and 
plants  a  crop  of  corn.  Last  year  he  planted  his 
corn  on  the  16th  day  of  July,  yet  he  had  an  excel- 
lent crop.  He  says  he  realizes  more  profit  from  the 
45  acres  of  irrigated  land  than  he  does  from  the  re- 
maining 275  acres  of  bis  farm.  He  fattens  his  hogs 
and  other  stock  from  the  bay  and  corn  and  thus 
sells  them  to  advantage.  He  also  adds  that  the  45 
acres  give  more  labor  than  the  other  275  acres.  The 
slickens  are  from  one  to  three  feet  deep.  He  says 
this  land  holds  moisture  well,  and  better,  if  any- 
thing, than  the  adobe.  He  thinks  the  finest  grain 
in  the  county  is  some  owned  by  Senator  Shippee, 
which  is  on  the  slickens  land  west  of  the  canal. 

An  Oroville  man,  who  has  just  made  the  rounds 
to  Chico  and  Nord,  thence  back  to  Chico  and  back 
to  Durham,  Nelson,  Biggs,  Gridley,  over  to  the 
Central  House,  and  up  the  east  side  of  the  river  to 
Oroville  again,  says  he  found  the  crops  on  the  river 
above  Nord  pretty  short,  but  in  the  Nelson,  Dur- 
ham, Biggs  and  Gridley  sections  the  crops  were  ex- 
cellent. Five  miles  above  Chico,  M.  Guynn  has,  he 
thinks,  the  finest  piece  of  wheat  in  the  county.  The 
best  field  of  barley  he  saw  is  on  the  ranch  of  Mrs. 
Dora  Riddle,  near  Biggs. 

Fresno. 

Reedley  Exptnent:  The  cutworms  and  sphynx 
moths  are  playing  havoc  with  the  vineyards  west  of 
here,  through  Traver  and  on  this  side.  The  vines 
were  in  comparatively  good  condition  before  these 
enemies  began  their  deadly  work,  and  a  good 
remedy  is  the  only  thing  that  will  help  them  now. 
The  State  Viticultural  Commissioners  give  the  fol- 
lowing methods  to  rid  vines  of  these  pests:  Cut- 
worms may,  if  few  in  number,  be  found  at  night  by 
the  aid  of  a  lantern,  when  they  are  preying  upon 
the  leaves  of  young  shoots.  Another  method  is  to 
dig  them  out  of  their  hiding  places  near  the  roots 
of  the  infested  plant  in  the  daytime,  as  they  retreat 
with  the  appearance  of  daylight  to  just  below  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  If  in  sufficient  number  to 
warrant  it,  spray  the  vine  with  a  solution  of  Paris 
green  (which  must  be  agitated  continuously  while 
using  to  prevent  settling),  one  pound  to  150  gallons 
of  water.  This  will  not  harm  the  fruit  or  plant, 
even  though  the  grapes  have  attained  half  the  size 
of  a  pea.  If  it  is  feared  that  live  stock  may  get  to 
the  foliage  and  thereby  become  poisoned,  apply  the 
same  solution  to  cabbage  leaves,  which,  if  placed 
near  the  troubled  vines,  will  attract  the  attention  of 
cutworms  and  destroy  them.  Afterward,  these  cab- 
bage leaves  may  be  picked  up  and  destroyed,  or 
left  to  wither  without  danger.  To  apply  the  Paris- 
green  solution,  use  any  good  spray  pump,  or  even 
a  syringe  will  answer  for  operations  on  a  small 
scale. 

Kern. 

Bakersfield  Californian:  The  dry  season  in  the 
southern  and  coast-line  counties  is  already  playing 
havoc  with  the  bee  industry  in  those  localities. 
They  feel  the  effects  of  the  dry  season  even  more 
keenly  than  live  stock,  for  without  flowers  or  pollen 
they  have  to  die,  and  that  is  just  what  tbey  are  do- 
ing. Per  consequence,  the  bee  interests  in  Kern 
county  are  looking  up,  for  her  bees  are  getting  fat, 
living  high  and  making  lots  of  honey. 

Kern  County  Echo:  H.  Lemke,  deputy  health 
officer,  veterinary  department,  has  handed  in  a  re- 
port, covering  the  time  from  May  t,  1892,  to  the  1st 
of  the  present  month.  In  it,  it  i]  stated  that,  in 
all,  58  head  of  horses  have  been  found  afflicted  with 
glanders  and  killed.  The  cases  of  the  disease  were 
widely  scattered  and  were  discovered  at  the  follow- 
ing named  points:  Poso  6;  Lerdo  3;  Rosedale  12; 
Tehachapi  1;  Bakersfield  15;  Mountain  View  2; 
Pampa  5;  Delano  4;  White  River  3;  Kern  Lake  2; 
Kern  City  1;  New  River  2;  Glennville  1;  Weed 
Patch  1.  Nearly  all  the  glandered  stock  was 
brought  to  the  county  from  other  parts  of  the  valley; 
but  it  having  been  done,  it  is  probable  that  the 
malady  has  gained  such  a  foothold  here  that  it  will 
require  the  utmost  pains  to  eradicate  it.  It  is  the 
duty  of  every  one  who  knows  of  a  case  of  the  dis- 
ease to  inform  the  proper  officials  in  order  that  the 
horse  may  be  condemned,  and  the  law  makes  it  a 
misdemeanor  for  any  one  possessing  such  knowl- 
edge not  to  give  such  information.  It  is  only  in 
this  way  that  the  progress  of  the  distemper  may  be 
prevented.  The  matter  is  becoming  more  serious 
daily,  for  already  during  the  present  month  over  20 
cases  have  been  found.  The  carcasses  of  the 
animals  should  be  thoroughly  cremated  together 
with  halters,  mangers,  harness,  etc.,  that  may  bear 
the  active  poisons. 

Bakersfield  Californian:  Five  different  varieties 
of  rice  are  now  being  cultivated  at  the  experimental 
gardens.  Two  of  these  sorts  are  lowland  and  the 
remainder  upland  variety.  The  seed  for  two  of 
these  kinds  was  brought  from  China  and  the  re- 
mainder from  the  Carolinas.  This  experiment  is  a 
very  interesting  one  to  follow,  as  it  has  long  been 
held  by  some  men  of  wide  experience  that  rice  would 
be  one  of  the  most  profitable  crops  possible  in  this 
valley.  The  young  shoots  of  the  rice  plant  are  now 
about  four  inches  high  and  appear  to  be  of  luxuri- 
ant growth. 

Los  Angeles. 

Pomona  letter:  Horticultural  Commissioner 
Scott  came  out  from  Los  Angeles  yesterday 
(Monday),  and  in  company  with  Inspector  Atkin- 
son of  Pomona  took  a  round  of  investigation  through 


the  orchards  of  the  city  and  adjacent  territory.  The 
latter  reports  that  they  found  the  trees  much  cleaner 
and  in  better  general  condition  than  was  the  case 
at  this  time  last  year,  and  that  upon  the  whole  the 
status  was,  to  say  the  least,  creditable  and  grat- 
ifying. He  further  remarked  that  in  every  instance 
wben  the  vedalia  had  been  tested  for  white  scale  the 
result  bad  been  all  that  could  be  wished;  that  the 
little  eaters  never  seem  to  become  weary  of  this  job, 
but  keep  it  up  continuously,  and  that  he  feels  con- 
fident they  are  "  lightning  strikers  "  for  this  special 
duty — the  greatest  difficulty  being  to  keep  enough 
white  scale  on  hand  to  maintain  a  colony  all  the 
time,  as  they  not  only  eat  incessantly,  but  propagate 
very  fast.  In  reply  to  the  question  as  to  the  work 
on  the  black  scale,  he  said  that  he  had  not  as  yet 
discovered  visible  headway  so  far  as  be  bad  ex- 
amined; that  he  was  fearful  in  most  instances  the 
colonies  put  out  bad  been  too  small  and  were  more 
than  probably  destroyed. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  thus  sums  up  the  situa- 
tion for  the  week  ended  April  28th  :  The  past  has 
been  another  unsatisfactory  week  for  the  farmer,  as 
far  as  weather  is  concerned.  There  has  been  plenty 
of  promise  of  rain,  a  few  showers  having  fallen 
north  of  Los  Angeles,  near  the  coast,  and  a  few 
drops  in  this  section,  but  not  enough  anywhere 
south  of  San  Francisco  to  have  any  appreciable 
effect  upon  the  growing  crops.  Some  rain  might 
still  help  corn,  but  as  far  as  the  barley  is  concerned 
much  of  that  in  this  section  is  gone  beyond  re- 
demption. 

The  Pomona  Progress  is  urging  the  point  of 
thorough  cultivation  for  trees.  It  says :  A.  E. 
Blount,  a  prominent  authority  on  the  subject  of 
irrigation  of  fruit  trees  in  New  Mexico,  says  :  "By 
actual  experiment  I  find  that  three  or  four  cultiva- 
tions crosswise  and  shallow  are  equivalent  in  effect 
to  an  irrigation  so  far  as  moisture  is  concerned;  in 
fact,  they  keep  the  soil  in  a  moist  condition  when 
executed  at  the  right  times."  The  wise  orchardists 
are  the  ones  who  have  already  cultivated  their 
ranches  so  thoroughly  this  season  that  the  soil  about 
their  trees  is  as  loose  and  mellow  as  an  ash  heap. 
Those  who  have  neglected  to  do  this  should  take 
the  advice  of  the  best  fruit-growers  if  they  would 
have  their  orchards  thrive  and  produce  fine  ftuit 
in  dry  a  season. 

Pomona  Progress  :  At  this  date  a  year  ago  but 
little,  if  any,  over  half  of  the  orange  crop  had  been 
shipped.  This  year  it  has  been  nearly  all  shipped, 
and  the  exchanges  have  for  weeks  been  holding  the 
fruit  back  as  much  as  possible.  And  yet  the  fruit- 
growers worried  at  the  beginning  of  the  season  for 
fear  the  exchanges  would  not  move  the  crop. 

Marin. 

San  Rafael  Tocsin  :  The  rain  came  just  at  the 
critical  moment,  as  it  almost  always  does  in  this 
favored  section.  The  fall  seems  to  have  varied 
somewhat  according  to  locality,  but  the  average  for 
the  county  will  be  nearly  an  inch  and  a  half.  At 
San  Rafael  it  is  considerably  over  that  and  it  is  not 
certain  that  the  storm  is  ended  yet.  This  timely 
visitation  has  put  a  new  aspect  on  things.  It  in- 
sures good  hay  crops  generally  and  fair  feed  on  the 
bottom  land.  Even  on  the  bills  pasturage,  although 
not  much  improved,  will  remain  green  until  about 
the  usual  time  for  the  annual  desiccation  of  all 
things.  Farmers  all  over  the  county  are  lifted  out 
of  their  deep  despair  and  now  feel  that  they  can 
stand  the  strain  of  this  season  and  wait  for  better 
times. 

Napa. 

Napa  Register:  The  prune  crop  was  very  heavy 
in  this  section  of  tbe  State  last  year.  It  will  be 
light  this  season.  Cherries,  which  will  begin  to 
ripen  in  another  week,  promise  a  fair  yield.  Peaches 
will  require  no  thinning;  there  are  none  too  many 
on  the  trees.  Pears  will  probably  be  what  they 
usually  are  in  all  well-cultivated  orchards— abundant 
in  quantity  and  excellent  in  quality. 

William  Thompson,  a  Napa  man,  has  made 
preparations  for  the  culture  of  mushrooms  on  a  con- 
siderable scale.  While  in  Philadelphia  he  found 
that  it  was  a  profitable  business,  and  on  bis  return 
began  to  get  ready  for  it.  He  has  had  built  two 
sheds  54  feet  each  in  length  and  10  feet  in  width. 
In  the  center  of  each  shed,  and  running  the  length 
thereof,  is  an  alley  three  feet  wide,  and  on  each  side 
of  the  alley  two  pits,  one  above  tbe  other.  In  the 
pits  15  inches  of  manure  are  placed  in  order  to  get 
the  necessary  heat.  On  this  a  fine  dressing  of  soil 
is  spread.  Into  this  the  spawn  is  placed — a  quarter 
of  a  pound  to  the  square  foot.  The  yield  is  esti- 
mated at  1 'A  pounds  per  square  foot,  and  as  tbe 
price  ranges  from  50  to  75  cents  per  pound,  it  looks 
as  if  mushroom  culture  should  be  profitable. 

Orange. 

Orange  county  letter  in  Los  Angeles  Times:  Not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  there  has  been  reported  a 
great  deal  of  grumbling  from  tbe  ranchers  on  ac- 
count of  the  apparent  dry  season,  there  will  be,  in 
many  portions  of  the  valley,  what  may  be  termed 
half  a  crop  of  barley  according  to  reliable  informa- 
tion at  band  at  the  present  time.  Within  the  past 
few  weeks  the  barley  out  on  the  San  Joaquin  ranch, 
a  great  deal  of  it,  has  headed  out  much  better  than 
was  anticipated.  The  straw  will  be  short,  but  tbe 
heads  are  of  medium  size,  and  seem  to  be  filling 
fairly  well.  One  of  the  trustees  of  the  big  ranch 
said  to  the  Times  correspondent  to-day  that  the 
crop  (about  25.000  acres)  would  be  a  great  deal  bet- 
ter than  it  was  believed  three  weeks  ago  it  would  be; 
that  it  would  make  half  a  crop,  and  that  with  barley 
now  selling  at  most  double  its  price  of  one  year  ago, 
he  did  not  see  why  the  ranchers  would  not  be  about 
as  well  off  as  if  tbey  had  a  full  crop  like  tbey  had 
last  year  and  could  sell  it  for  only  half  its  present 
value;  that  under  tbe  existing  conditions  ol  affairs 
the  ranchers  would  not  have  to  go  to  the  expense  of 
'  securing  the  extra  sacks  to  bold  the  grain  or  of 
threshing  double  the  number  of  bushels  to  sell  for 
only  half,  or  less,  than  the  price  prevailing  at  the 
present  time,  it  is  not  at  all  probable  that  the  dry 
season  will  materially  injure  the  average  Orange 
county  rancher.  In  fact,  that  portion  of  the  county 
west  of  the  Santa  Ana  river  known  as  the  damp 
lands  will  no  doubt  produce  unusual  results  the 
coming  season. 

Riverside. 

Riverside  Press:  Sheriff  Swope  says  that  he  found 
much  better  crops  of  hay  throughout  the  portion  of 
the  county  in  which  he  was  last  week  than  he  had 
expected  existed.    Especially  in[the  Temecula  and 


Murrietta  country  fair  crops  will  be  harvested.  Wha( 
was  expected  to  make  grain  when  sown  will  not 
make  grain,  but  fair  hay.  County  Surveyor  Pear- 
son has  been  up  in  the  Elsinore  and  Wildomar 
country,  and  he  reports  that  there  will  be  quite  a 
crop  of  hay  in  that  locality,  and  that  many  of  tbe 
ranchers  are  now  engaged  in  cutting.  J.  W.  Brock- 
man  of  the  Perris  Valley  irrigation  district,  who  is 
in  the  city  to-day,  says  there  will  be  considerable 
bay  cut  in  his  locality. 

Letter  from  "The  Palms,"  Riverside  county,  in 
Los  Angeles  Times:  Where  there  is  one  field  of 
grain  that  it  will  hardly  pay  to  cut  (and  upon  which 
tbey  are  now  pasturing  stock)  there  are  many  fields 
that  will  bring  a  snug  sum  of  money.  We  hear  it 
said  by  those  who  draw  largely  from  their  imagina- 
tion, or  mere  hearsay,  and  not  from  actual  investi- 
gation, that  the  crops  are  almost  a  total  failure, 
while  tbe  truth  of  the  matter  is,  there  are  many 
farmers  on  non-irrigated  lands  that  will  harvest  a 
fair  crop.  A  ton  of  bay  to  tbe  acre  at  the  present 
price  ($15)  will  net  more  money  than  three  tons  last 
year.  There  is  good  prospect  of  from  six  to  ten 
sacks  of  barley  on  some  of  the  land  between  here 
and  Santa  Monica.  There  has  not  been  as  much 
corn  planted  this  season  as  usual,  large  fields  of 
beans  having  been  planted  instead. 

San  Bernardino. 

San  Bernardino  letter:  Five  sheep  men,  owning 
together  about  ten  thousand  sheep,  were  arrested 
last  week  by  Joseph  Arbois,  under  instruction  of  F. 
W.  Richardson,  County  License  Collector,  and  they 
were  placed  under  bonds  for  $500  to  stand  trial  for 
refusing  to  pay  tbe  county  sheep  license  tax.  A 
stubborn  fight  is  expected  in  the  effort  of  the  sheep 
men  to  overturn  the  ordinance. 

San  Diego. 

Julian  notes  in  Nuevo  Sentinel:  Tbe  indications 
for  the  largest  Iruit  crop  ever  known  in  the  moun- 
tains are  very  favorable.  The  trees  are  covered  with 
bloom  and  there  is  an  entire  absence  of  mildew 
which  was  so  annoying  a  couple  of  years  ago.  If 
present  expectations  of  fruit-growers  are  realized 
there  are  bright  prospects  yet  in  sight  after  many 
long  years  of  discouraging  waiting. 

San  Jacinto  Register:  The  bee  men  are  not  as 
happy  as  they  might  be  if  circumstances  were  only 
different.  Owing  to  the  long  continued  dry  and 
cold  weather  the  prospects  for  a  big  crop  of  honey 
are  anything  but  flattering.  Tbe  lack  of  rain  has 
caused  the  flowers  to  fail  to  bloom  and  tbe  busy  bee 
has  in  consequence  found  its  field  for  labor  very 
much  narrowed.  Especially  is  this  so  out  in  the 
mountains  where  the  bees  are  far  removed  from 
orchards.  Bees  kept  close  to  orchards  have  done 
some  work  and  the  prospects  for  a  spell  of  warm 
weather  to  bring  forth  the  tree  blossoms  encourages 
the  owner  of  bees  in  such  favored  locations  to  hope 
that  he  will  have  some  honey  to  sell. 

San  Jacinto  Register:  A  good  rainfall  for  this 
season  would  have  been  a  good  thing  for  this  coun- 
try in  some  respects,  but  a  dry  season  is  not  so  bad 
as  it  might  be,  for  it  will  stimulate  irrigation  enter- 
prises and  teach  our  people  to  put  their  faith  in 
ditches  instead  of  clouds,  and,  fortunately  for  our 
country,  this  severe  lesson  is  being  taught  in  a  sea- 
son when  we  can  best  stand  it,  for  our  prosperity 
under  the  circumstances  will  be  greater  without  the 
rain  than  it  would  be  in  many  seasons  with  the  rain. 

San  Joaquin. 

The  fruit-growers  of  San  Joaquin  county  have 
taken  steps  toward  the  formation  of  a  co-operative 
exchange,  to  work  presumably  in  connection  with 
the  State  Exchange.  The  following  persons  have 
been  named  as  a  committee  to  prepare  and  report  a 
plan  of  organization:  Dr.  A.  Armstrong,  J.  A.  An 
derson,  J.  W.  Horton,  F.  Cogswell,  J.  B.  Carey 
and  J.  D.  Huffman  of  Lodi;  Mrs.  E.  R.  Carr  of 
Woodbridge  and  Dr.  N.  A.  Barbour  of  Lockford. 

Santa  Barbara. 

Nordhoff  Ojai:  Cyril  Doulton  of  Santa  Barbara 
and  Mr.  Darling  of  Saticoy  returned  by  train  to 
their  respective  homes  last  Saturday  from  taking 
bands  of  horses  to  Bakersfield  for  pasturage  in  tbe 
alfalfa  fields  there.  Mr.  Doulton  took  63  bead  of 
Santa  Birbara  horses,  driving  them  across  the 
country  by  way  of  the  Matilija  canyon  and  the 
Cuyaraa  valley.  Mr.  Darling  took  a  band  of  Ven- 
tura horses  by  train;  and  after  comparing  notes, 
these  gentlemen  concluded  that  the  railroad  was  the 
cheapest  and  safest  way  of  transportation.  The 
railroad  charge  for  the  round  trip  of  each  horse  is 
$5,  and  the  pasturage  is  $1.75  per  month.  It  will  be 
necessary  to  keep  the  stock  there  about  six  months, 
so  the  transportation  and  pasturage  for  six  months 
for  each  animal  would  make  a  total  of  $15.50. 
Twenty  horses  can  be  put  in  a  car,  and  the  closer 
they  are  packed  the  safer  they  go.  Mr.  Doulton  is 
to  make  another  trip  at  once  with  about  150  Santa 
Barbara  horses,  and  Mr.  Darling  expects  to  take 
over  several  carloads  of  Ventura  animals. 

Lompoc  Record:  Five  thousand  tons  of  hay  can 
be  cut  and  baled  in  this  section  if  there  is  money  to 
buy  it.  Several  of  the  barley  crops  on  the  mesa  will 
make  a  fine  crop,  but  it  is  worth  more  in  hay  than 
barley.  There  will  be  far  more  hay  than  money. 
Mr.  McKay  has  said  that  he  would  cut  2000  acres 
for  hay  if  proper  inducements  were  offered.  Five 
thousand  tons  will  be  none  too  much  to  carry  the 
stock  through,  but  even  at  $10  baled,  where  is  the 
$50,000  to  come  from  to  pay  for  it? 

Solano. 

Vacaville  Reporter:  The  Suisun  Valley  Fruit 
Union  held  a  meeting  last  week  and  each  grower 
pledged  that  all  of  his  fruit  should  be  bandied  by 
the  Union.  The  Earl  Fruit  Company  and  Barnett 
Bros,  were  selected  as  Eastern  agents,  they  agreeing 
to  handle  the  fruit  for  seven  per  cent,  and  allow  a 
rebate  of  two  per  cent  on  all  fruit  sold  at  Chicago 
and  one  per  cent  on  all  sold  east  of  Chicago.  The 
old  officers  were  re-elected  for  another  year. 

Sonoma. 

Sebastopol  Times:  Analy  township  could  have 
withstood  the  drouth  two  weeks  longer,  though,  of 
course,  there  would  have  been  some  injury  to  cer- 
tain classes  of  products.  The  chief  complaint 
among  the  farmers  was  their  inability  to  plow. 
Tbe  needed  opportunity  is  now  at  band,  and  all 
signs  of  discouragement  are  at  an  end.  Business 
will  pick  up  wonderfully  in  the  next  few  weeks. 
Owing  to  the  misfortunes  of  other  sections,  prices 
promise  to  be  higher  this  year  than  for  several  sea- 


sons past,  and  the  outlook  for  a  prosperous  year 
is  Sonoma  county  was  never  better. 

Sutter. 

Farmer:  We  understand  that  arrangements 
have  been  made  whereby  the  cannery  here  will  be 
run  in  full  force  this  year.  The  fruit  crop  this  sea- 
son will  undoubtedly  be  large,  and  with  prospects 
good  for  some  advance  in  price  in  the  Eastern  mar- 
kets this  ought  to  be  a  good  canned-fruit  season. 
Tbe  reputation  that  the  fruit  from  this  section  has 
in  the  East  will  command  good  prices  if  any  fruit 
does. 


Our    Elootrio    Battery  ! 


Electric  Suspensory  Free  with  each  Gente'  Belt. 

FOR  MEN,  WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN. 

If  you  are  suffering  from  the  effect*  of  any  NERVOUS 
TROUBLES,  RHEUMATISM,  KIDNEY  DISORDER, 
SCIATICA,  LAME  BACK,  SEXUAL  INFIRMITIES  or 
any  KINDRED  DISEASES,  the 

OWEN  ELECTRIC  BELT 

WILL  .SURELY  CURE  YOU. 

If  you  will  send  us  your  address  we  will  mail  vou  oar 
catalogue,  WHICH  GIVES  HUNDREDS  of  testimonials 
from  people  who  have  been  cured  by  our  belt.  (The  only 
Adjustible,  Reversible  Current  Belt  ever  mule.) 
PRICES,  86  TO  «SO. 

The  most  powerful,  best  made,  most  durable  and  least 
costly  belt  in  America. 

BEWARE  of  obeap  and  worthless  Imitations.  We  ara 
the  original  belt  makers.  None  genuine  except  those 
stamped  with  OUR  NAME  IN  GOLD  LETTERS.  Write 
for  circulars 

We  will  send  by  express  C.  O.  D.,  with  privilege  of  ex- 
amination, on  receipt  of  $1.  If  you  are  not  convinced  It 
Is  exactly  « hat  we  claim  for  It,  you  may  return  it.  If 
you  keep  it  the  $1  will  be  deducted  from  the  price. 

OWEN    KLECTKIO    BELT  OO., 
Room  89.  819  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Academy  of  Sciences  Building. 


ASSESSMENT  NOTICE.  • 


Grangers'  Business  Association, 

(A  CORPORATION) 

PriDCipil  Place  ofBnsieess,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

NOTICE  is  hereby  given  that  at  a  meeting  ol  tbe 
Directors  of  the  Grangers'  Business  Association,  held  on 
the  11th  day  of  A.rll.  1S94.  an  assessment  of  three  dollars 
and  leventy-five  cents  ($3.75)  per  share  was  levied  upon 
tbe  capital  stock  of  the  Corporation,  payab'e  ImmrdU 
ately  to  Charles  Wood,  the  Secretary,  at  his  office  at  108 
Davis  street,  San  Francisco,  Californ  a. 

Any  stock  upon  wh'cb  this  assessment  shall  remain 
unpaid  on  TUESDAY,  tbe  16th  day  of  Hay,  1894,  will  be 
delinquent  and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  suction, 
an",  unless  payment  is  mads  before,  w,ll  be  sold  on 
FRIDAY,  June  15th,  1894,  at  two  o'clock  p.  M.  of  said 
day,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assessment,  together  with 
costs  of  advertising  and  expenses  of  sale. 

CHARLES  WOOD, 
Secretary  of  Grangers'  Business  Asso  iatlon. 

Office,  108  Davl»  street,  San  Franclsoo,  Cal. 


A  MEMBERSHIP 

In  the  Home  Library  and  Supply 
Association  enables  you  to  order 
any  and  all  Kinds  of  Supplies  with 
a  saving  of  from  ten  to  fifty  per 
cent  on  what  you  are  now  paying. 
Correspondence  with  us  will  con- 
vince you  of  this  fact.  First-class 
references  and  full  inf  rmation  sent 
on  application  to 
J.  H.  WOOD  &  OO.,  Managers, 
14  Sansome  Street,  San  Francisco. 

C.  H.  EVANS  i  CO., 


(Successors  to  THOMSON  &  EVANS.) 


C1 1  finn-UALK  INTEREST  IN  aoso  ACRES  FOR 
911,  UUU  stock  and  Fruit  Ranch,  with  full  manage- 
ment.  Title  perfect. 

Address  P.  0.  Box  21,  Hay  wards,  Cal. 
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Breeders'  Directory. 


Six  lines  or  less  In  this  directory  at  50c  per  line  per  month. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


F.  H.  BURKE.  626  Market  St.,  S  F. 
Holsteins;  Grade  Milch  Cows.   Fine  Pigs. 


Al  Prize 


H.  P-  MOHR,  Mt.  Eden,  Cal.  Importer  and  breeder 
of  Clydesdale  Horses,  Holstein-Frieslan  Cattle  and 
Berkshire  Pigs.    Young  stock  on  hand  and  for  sale. 


M.  D.  HOPKINS,  Petaluma  Registered  Shorthorn 
Cattle.   Both  sexes  for  sale. 


PETER  SAXE  &  SON,  Lick  House,  San  Francisco, 
Cal.  Importers  and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of 
every  variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs. 


JERSEYS  AND  HOLSTEINS,  from  the  best 
Butter  and  Milk  Stock;  also  Thoroughbred  Hogs  and 
Poultry.  William  Niles  &  Co..  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.,  Breeders  and  Exporters.   Established  in  1876. 


POULTRY. 


J.  W.  PORGEUS,  Santa  Cruz,  Cal.,  has  established 
one  of  the  best  equipped  poultry  ranches  on  this 
Coast.  He  has  300  Rankin's  Strain  Mammoth  Pekiti 
I  Ducks,  also  Brown  Leghorns  and  Barred  Plymouth 
j  Rocks.  Write  for  prices  of  what  you  want.  Reference: 
I  People's  Bank.  Inspection  and  correspondence  solicited. 

BLACK  MINORCA  POULTRY  YARDS  ($76 
I  Cooks).  Eggs  $1.60, 13,  express  paid.  11  Pond  St ,  S.  F. 

A.  BUSOHKB,  Tracy.  Cal.,  Breeder  of  S.  C.  White 
I  Leghorns  and  B.  P.  Rocks.    Eggs  91,  $1.60  per  setting. 


WILLIAM  NILES  &  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
I  Nearly  all  varieties  of  Poultry,  Dairy  Cattle  and  Hogs. 


CALIFORNIA  POULTRY  FARM,  Stookton, 
|  Cal.  Send  for  Illustrated  &  Descriptive  Catalogue,  tree. 


El.  Q.  HEAD,  Napa.  Importer  and  Breeder  of  Land 
and  Water  Fowls.    Send  for  New  Catalogue. 


SHEEP  AND  Q0ATS. 


|.  B.  HOYT,  Bird's  Landing,  Cal.,  Importer  and 
I  Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep;  also  breeds  Crossbred 
I  Merino  and  Shropshire  Sheep.  Rams  for  sale.  Price9 
I  to  suit  the  times.    Correspondence  solicited. 

t.  H.  CRANE, Petaluma,  Cal.  Breeder  and  Importer. 
<  South  Down  Sheep;  also  Fox  Hounds  from  Missouri. 


SWINE. 


H.  BURKE,  626  Market  St.,  S  F.-BERK8HIRES 


m.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co  ,  Breec's 
Poland>Chlna,  Essex  and  Yorkshire  Swine. 


IONROE  MILLER,  Elisio,  Ventura  County,  Cal., 
Breeder  of  Registered  Berkshire  Hogs. 


I.  J.  PHILPOTT,  Niles,  Cal.,  Importer  and  breeder 
of  Tecumseh  and  other  choice  strains  of  Registered 
Poland-China  Hogs. 


JERKSHIRES  &  POLAND-CHINA  H1GS, 
Best  Stock;  also  Dairy  Strains  of  Jerseys  and  Holsteins. 
William  Niles  &  Co.  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Est.  1876. 


.  H.  MURPHY.  Perkins,  Sao  Co.,  Cal.— Breeder  of 
Short-Horn.  Cattle,  Poland-China  and  Berkshire  Hogs. 


YLBR  BEACH,  San  Jose,  Cal.  Breeder  of  Thor. 
oughbred  Berkshire  and  Essex  Hogs. 


'HAS.  A.  8TOWE,  Stockton,  Reglst'r'd Berkshires. 


In  These  Dull  Times 

Tod  Cai  Largely  Increase 

Your  Income  by  buying  an  Incubator 
and  engaging  In  the  ohlcken  business 
Send  stamp  for  our  catalogue  of 
Incubators,  Wire  Netting,  Blooded 
Fowls  and  Poultry  Appliances  gen 
orally  Remember,  the  bett  i$  the 
cheapett.  PACIFIC  INCUBATOR  CO. 
1317  Castro  St.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


-THE  — 


HALSTED  INCUBATOR 

COMPANY, 
1S13  Myrtle  Street,  Oakland.  Cal 

Send  Stamp  for  Circular 


HIGHEST 

9& 


rSrACCNTUHnLAfTIRyOU  HAVE  TRIED  IT 
|>W[TV\*»-  ST/MP  for  catalogue:  fcr 


tVowCt)UH  Inc. Co  DelawareCity.  pEi.rj( 


irRAlTZ  £l.  B PLUSH, 

1 8ANTA  ROSA,  CAL.  (Care  Santa  Rosa  National  Bank. ) 
Importer,  Breeder,  Exporter. 

8.  O.  White  Leghorns, 
8.  O.  Brown  Leghorns, 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks, 
Black  Mmorcas, 

Eggs,  $3  per  13.  Send  for  circular. 


ACKS  AND  JENNETS, 

used  from  imported  stock,  for  sale  by  V.  GIANELLA 
>ncut,  Butte  Co.,  Cal. 


THE  REVERSIBLE  OR  FRUIT-GROWERS' AND  ORCHARD  HARROW, 


Set  for  Cultivating  Towards  and  Under  toe  Tree. 

SHOWING  THE  EXTENSION  HEAD. 


WE  HAVE  EM  REVERSIBLE, 
4,  6,  8  and  8-foot  cut.  Two 
horses  can  easily  liandlo  a  S 
or  6  foot  michlno.  It  re- 
quires four  for  an  8  foot. 

M,  WEE  SAID ! 

JUST  WHAT  YOU  NEEDED 
What  you  need  now  is  a  tool 
to  kill  the  weeds  that  will 
pprlog  up  and  at   the  same 
time  break 
the  crust  and 
pulre  r  i  z  e 
your  ground 
and  prevent 
the  moisture 
from  oecap- 
li  g.  Wo  offer 
you  for  this 
purpose  the 

Famous 
Clark's 
Cutaway 

IT  WILL  DO  IT,  TOO,  and  do  it  better  than  any  other  tool  you  have  or  can  get.  We  furnish  with  the  4.  B  and  6- 
Mea,^Crh«?S;,nk  n?  Vh«  V*"  ex«e™°"  head.  "  shown  In  cut  above.  By  using  this  head  the  soli  can  be  cultivated 
clear  to  the  trunk  of  the  tree  without  the  overhanging  branches  interfering  In  the  least  with  the  work  of  the  horsos 

ALLISON,  NEFF  &  CO., 

707    FRONT   STREET  SAN    FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


PROTECT  YOUR  TREES 


Gilman's  Patent  Title  Tree  Protector. 

PATENTED  AUG.  1,  1893. 

Cheapest  Best  and  Only  One  to  Protect  Trees  and  Vines  from 
Frost,  Sunburn,  Rabbits.  Squirrels,  Borers  and  other  Tree  Pests. 

For  Testimonials  from  Parties  who  are  using  them  send  for 
Descriptive  circulars. 

□3.  F*.  OILMAN, 

Sole  Manufacturer  of  Patent  Tule  Covers, 

120  NINTH  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


DROP  IT 


IF  YOUR  BUSINESS  DOES  NOT  PAY 
Chickens  are  easily  and  successfully 
raised  by  using  the  Petaluma  Incu- 
bators and  Brooders.'  Our  illus- 
trated catalogue  tells  all  about  it.  Don't 
buy  any  but  the  Petaluma  if  you  want  strong,  vigorous  chicks.  We 
are  Pacific  Coast  Headquarters  for  Bone  and  Clover  Cutters,  Markers, 
Books,  Caponizing  Tools,  Fountains,  Flood's  Roup  Cure,  Morris 
Poultry  Cure,  Creosozone  the  great  chicken-lice  killerand  every  other 
article  required  by  poultry  raisers.  See  the  machines  in  operation  at 
our  exhibit  with  the  Norwalk  Ostrich  Farm,  Midwinter  Fair,  hatch- 
ing ostriches  and  all  kinds  of  eggs.  Catalogue  free,  if  you  want  it, 
write  to  us.  PEXAI.IIOTA   INCUBATOR  CO., 

750-752-754-766  Main  St.,  PetalnT*.  Cal. 


BERKSHIRE  SWINE. 

Prize  Herd  of  Southern  California. 

PIQS  OF  ALL  AGES  FOR  SALE. 

SESSIONS  &  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal 

P.  O.  Sox  688. 


LITTLE'S  CHEMICAL  FLUID  NON-POISONOUS 

 =  SHEEP  TXL-&.=  

BEWARE    OP    CHE  IMITATIONS. 

One  gallon,  mixed  with  60  gallons  of  cold  water,  will  dip  thoroughly  180  sheep,  at  a  cont 
of  one  cent  each.  Easily  applied;  a  nourish er  of  wool;  a  certain  cure  for  80 A  B.  Lit- 
tle's dip  is  put  up  in  red,  iron  drums,  containing  5  English  or  6$  American  gallons, 
and  is  sold  to  the  trade  by  the  English  gallon.  For  the  convenience  of  our  many  cus- 
tomers It  is  also  put  up  in  oue-gallon  packages,  for  which  we  make  do  extra  charge. 
Each  drum  and  package  bears  the  orange  label  of  11  Little's  Dip." 

CATT0N,  BELL  &  CO..  Sole  Agents, 

(Successors  to  Falkner,  Bell  k  Co. I 
NO    406  CALIFORNIA  STREET,  SAN   FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


HOW  TO  RAISE  TURKEYS  I 


Tbe  numerous  dlaeasne  that  are  uauali> 
prevalent  amon«  very  Young  Turkeys 
may  be  prevented  by  the  use  of 

GARY'S  PILLS. 

Sund  (or  Circular 

B.  FOUGERA  &  OO., 

80  North  William  Street.  New  York. 


BEE-KEEPERS'  SUPPLIES. 

Dovetailed  Hives,  Sections,  Comb  Foundation,  Founda- 
tion Machines,  Extractors,  Smokers,  Hooey  Knives, 
Alley's  Traps,  Perforated  Zinc  Honey  Boards,  Shipping 
Cases,  Cans  and  Cases  for  Extracted  Honey,  Bee  Tents, 
ROOT'S  GOODS,  and  everything  required  by  the  trade, 
wholesale  and  retail. 

WM,  8TYAN,  Ban  Mateo,  Cal. 


rjWAtMaat  wjws  cas£  is  si/rriatwT ro* 
4Q85       S/l/V  FRANC/SCO 


Coopers 

&  Dipping 

Powder  \^ 


-A 


SURE  CURE  FOR  SCAB. 

PRIOB  $16  00   PER  CASE. 

Sole  A  :<  mtS, 

SHOOBERT,  BEALE  &  CO.. 


418  California  St.,  Sun  Francisco. 


Treatise  on  the  Horte  and  Hit  Diseases. 

By  B.  J.  Kendall,  M  D. 

86  Fine  Engravings  snowing 
the  positions  and  actions  of  slok 
horsos  Olvos  the  cause,  symp- 
toms and  best  treatment  of  dis- 
eases. Has  a  table  giving  the 
doses,  effecte  and  anttdotos  of 
all  the  prlnolpal  rredlclnosused 
for  the  horse,  and  a  few  pages 
on  the  action  and  uses  of  med- 
dlclnes.  Rules  for  telling  the 
ago  of  a  horse,  with  a  fine  en* 
graving  showing  the  appearance 
of  the  teeth  at  each  year.  It  Is  printed  on  tine  papei 
and  haa  nearly  100  pages,  7|x6  Inohes.  Price,  only  26 
cents,  or  five  for  II,  on  receipt  of  which  we  will  send 
by  mall  to  any  address  DKWKY  PUBLISHING  OO.,  MO 
Market  Street.  Ban  Francisco. 


DO  YOU  WANT  TO  MAKE  MONEY? 


I  ..K  tLl— 10  tu  16  on>  in  Box  CVr, 


IF  YOU  DO— BUY  A  PRESS 
FOR  BALING  HAY,  HOPS, 
HIDES,  WOOL, 
0RCHILLA,   RAGS,  or 
ANYTHING  you  want  BALED. 

A  young  man  can  make 
more  MONEY  with  less  ex- 
penditure of  money  and 
labor,    than  in  any  other 
way.     We  sell  the 

ELI  CHALLENGE;  Puts  10 
tons  in  a  box  car.  Best 
press  made. 

Hill  '  s  improved  LIGHT- 
NING bales  44  tons  per  day. 

JUNIOR  MONARCH,  20  to 
30  tons  per  day. 

PETALUMA  PRESS,  the  old 
reliable  standby,  great- 
ly improved. 

NEW  YORK  HOP  PRESS,  low 
priced,    yet    good  for 
small  yards. 

THOMPSON'S  CALIFORNIA 
HOP    PRESS,     horse  power 
press,    for  large  yards. 

Write  for  prices  and 
catalogues;     state  what 
you   want,    and  whether 
CASH  or  TIME  is  wanted. 

I.   J.   TRUMAN  &  CO  , 
No.    18  Drumm  street, 

San  Francisco. 


HAYWARD'S 

SHEEP  DIPS 


Hayward's  famous  Paste  and  Liuuid 
Dips  received  the  Highest  Award  at  the 
World's  Colombian  Exposition,  also  the 
Prize  Medal  at  the  California  State  Fair. 
Dips  from  all  over  the  world  were  ex- 
hibited at  Chicago  and  practical  sheep 
men  pronounced  Hayward's  the  beat  and 
most  effective  medicine  for  the  core  of  scab 
and  general  benefit  to  wool, 

CHRISTY  &  WISE, 

d.  Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coasf 

Office— .Fifth  and  Townsend  Streets, 

San  Francisco. 


THE  ORIENTAL  GAS  ENGINE 


IS  TUK'BEST,  because 
It  combines  simplicity 
of  construction  with 
powor  and  economy  In 
space.  It  can  bo  run 
with  natural  or  manu- 
factured gas  or  gasollno 
at  a  cost  of  20  to  26 
cents  por  horse  powor 
per  day. 

It  can  be  used  for 
pumping  purposes,  as 
well  as  for  all  purposes 
whero  a  perfect  englno 
is  required,  with  the 
edvantago  of  lessening 
the  risk  of  explosions. 
N»  llconsod  enginoor  at 
a  high  salary  neodod  to 
operate  It. 

Send  for  circulars  and 
prloos  If  a  good  safe  on* 
glno  is  what  you  need. 


Toe  Oriental  Laonch  is  Perfection. 

Inventor  and  Manufacturer, 

106  HKAIiB  HTRKKT.  SAN  FBANCISOO. 


PAOIFIO  RURAL  PRESS  I 
Is  the  Largest  Illustrated  and  Leading  Agricul- 
tural and  Horticultural  Weekly  of  the  Wost 
Established  1870.  Trial  Subscriptions,  60c  for 
13  weeks,  or  $3.40  a  yoar  (till  further  notice).  DEWEY 
PUBLISHING  CO.,  220  Market  Stroet,  San  Francisco. 
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—The  sale  of  the  Union  Mill  has  been 
concluded.  The  price  paid  by  Sperry  & 
Co.  was  $290,000. 

— During  March  50,000  pounds  of  fresb 
fish  were  shipped  East  from  Aberdeen, 
Wash.  Six  lumber  and  shingle  mills  are 
running  to  their  full  capacity,  and  a  seventh 

will  start  up  soon. 

—The  board  of  directors  of  the  Pacific 
Improvement  Company  has  decided  to  place 
property  valued  at  from  $10,000,000  to  $12,- 
000,000  in  the  charge  of  the  land  department 
of  the  Central  Pacific  road  for  disposal. 

—A  very  successful  trial  has  been  made  in 
Sweden  to  fell  trees  by  means  of  electricity 
The  process  is  very  simple,  and  consists  in 
passing  a  platina  wire  round  the  stem  of  the 
tree  and  heating  it  to  a  glow*  cutting  through 
the  same  much  in  the  same  way  as  one 
would  divide  a  piece  of  soap  with  twine. 
One  of  the  chief  advantages  is  that  the  cut 
end  of  the  log  being  burnt  gives  the  log  a 
better  quality. 

— The  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders 
in  the  Union  Pacific  Railway  Company  was 
held  last  Wednesday.  The  report  of  the 
directors  shows  a  deficit  for  the  year  on  the 
whole  system  of  $2,595,841,  compared  with 
a  surplus  the  previous  year  of  $2,006,757. 
The  heavy  decrease  was  due  to  the  silver 
crisis,  the  failure  of  the  Kansas  wheat  crop 
and  the  general  prostration  of  business. 
The  control  of  the  stock  is  going  abroad. 
The  Oregon  Short  Line  and  the  Utah  North- 
ern show  a  deficit  of  $238,356  as  compared 
with  a  surplus  in  1892  of  $744,660.  The 
deficit  for  the  Oregon  Railway  and  Naviga- 
tion system  was  $199,459  in  1893,  compared 
with  $1,564,441  in  1892. 

— There  are  twenty- one  firms  in  the  lum 
ber  combine,  and  of  the  mills  in  the  combine 
but  nine  are  Idle.  There  is  a  little  advance 
in  the  price  of  clear  and  surfaced  lumber, 
which  is  quoted  at  $22  per  M.;  rough  lum- 
ber, $14.  President  Gray  of  the  association 
says:  "  The  consumption  of  redwood  lum- 
ber in  1893  amounted  to  240,000,000  feet. 
This  includes  all  the  material  which  left  the 
mills.  This  being  a  dry  year,  we  figure  on  a 
somewhat  smaller  demand.  We  have  agreed 
to  cut  for  the  year  200,000,000  feet,  and  il 
there  is  any  more  needed  we  will  supply  it. 
You  understand  there  is  no  desire  to  limit 
the  supply  and  bull  the  market.  We  merely 
do  this  to  prevent  the  market  from  being 
overstocked.  Lumber  has  been  selling  at 
ruinous  rates,  and  it  would  continue  to  do  so 
if  some  restriction  were  not  put  on  the  out- 
put. The  Navarro  mill  put  out  last  year 
about  20,000,000  feet  of  lumber,  the  result 
being  that  it  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
Sheriff.  They  had  500  men  living  there, 
many  of  whom  had  their  families.  All  of 
the  men  had  to  go,  and  many  of  them  are 
journeying  eastward  in  the  ranks  of  the  un- 
employed. We  wish  to  avoid  any  such  end 
as  this."   

— The  Bradstreet  Mercantile  Agency  re- 
ports 11  failures  in  the  Pacific  Coast  States 
and  Territories  for  the  week  ending  Friday, 
as  compared  with  16  for  the  previous  week 
and  21  for  the  corresponding  week  of  1893. 
There  were  91  failures  in  the  Pacific  Coast 
States  and  Territories  for  the  month  of 
March,  with  assets  of  $270,366  and  liabilities 
of  $453,947i  as  compared  with  106  for  the 
previous  month,  with  assets  of  $399,080  and 
liabilities  of  $640,658,  and  71  for  the  corre- 
sponding month  of  1893,  w'*b  assets  of 
$416,143  and  liabilities  of  $542,535.  The 
failures  of  the  past  month  are  divided  among 
the  States  and  Territories  as  follows: 
No. 

California   74 

Oregon   8 

Washington   9 


Assets.  Liabilities. 

$236,066  $384  447 

12,600  25.800 

20,800  43.700 


Totals   91      $270,366      $453  947 

The  following  are  the  causes  assigned  for 
the  failures:  Incompetency,  26;  inexperi- 
ence, 8;  inadequate  capi  al  for  the  business 
undertaken,  46;  injudicious  crediting,  3;  neg- 
lect of  business  and  bad  habits,  2;  excessive 
competition,  1;  unfavorable  circumstances, 
floods,  fires,  etc.,  4;  fraud,  1. 

Deafness  Cannot  Be  Cured 

by  local  applications,  as  they  cannot  reach  the  dis- 
eased portion  of  the  ear.  There  is  only  one  way  to 
cure  Deafness,  and  that  is  by  constitutional  reme- 
dies. Deamess  is  caused  by  an  inflamed  condition 
of  the  mucou6  lining  of  the  Eustachian  Tube.  When 
this  tube  get*  inflamed  you  have  a  rumbling  sound 
or  imperfect  hearing,  and  when  it  is  entirely  closed 
deafness  is  the  result,  and  unless  the  inflammation 
can  be  taken  out  and  this  tube  restored  to  its  normal 
condition,  hearing  will  be  destroyed  forever;  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  are  caused  by  catarrh,  which  is 
nothing  but  an  inflamed  condition  of  the  mucous 
hurtticcs. 

We  will  give  One  Hundred  Dollars  for  any  case  of 
Deafness  (caused  by  catarrh)  that  cannot  be  cured 
by  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure.   Send  for  circulars,  free. 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 

43-  Sold  by  Druggists,  75c. 


HORSErSENSE 
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McCormick  Binders,  Reapers  and  Mowers  are  built  by 
MACHINE  CO.,  CHICAGO,  and  are  for  sale  wherever  grain 


THE  WORLD  S  FAIR 

Committee,  who  tested  the 
ricCormick  No.  4  Steel  /lower 

in  the  only  regular  exposition 
field  trials,  in  a  heavy  growth 
of  timothy  and  clover,  said,  in 
their  official  report:  "The 
efficiency  of  the  machine  is 
thus,  under  fair  conditions, 
nearly  70  per  cent.  Ordinary 
figures  for  ordinary  mowers 
are  at  least  twenty  pounds 
higher  in  total  draft,  with  an 
efficiency  of  not  above  GO  per 
cent.,  which  latter  figure  good 
machines  should  be  expected  to 
exceed."  The  McCormick  is  the 
lightest  draft,  and  most  effec- 
tive grass  cutter  yet  produced. 
[Highest  Medal  awarded.] 


the  Mccormick  harvesting 

or  grass  is  grown. 
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A,  T.  DaWBY. 


W.  B,  EWER. 


6.  H.  STRONG. 


DEWEY    <Sc  CO.'S 


Patent  Agency. 


ESTABLISHED  1863. 


Inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coast  will  find  it  greatly  to  their  advantage  to  consult  this  old 
experienced,  first-class  Agency.  We  have  able  and  trustworthy  Associates  and  Agents  in  Wash- 
ington and  the  capital  cities  of  the  principal  nations  of  the  world.  In  connection  with  our  edi- 
torial, scientific  and  Patent  Law  Library,  and  record  of  original  cases  in  our  office,  we  hav« 
Dther  advantages  far  beyond  those  which  can  be  offered  home  inventors  by  other  agencies.  The 
mformation  accumulated  through  long  and  careful  practice  before  the  Office,  and  the  frequent 
examination  of  Patents  alnady  granted,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  patentability  of 
inventions  f  "ought  before  us,  enables  us  often  to  give  advice  which  will  save  inventors  the 
jxpense  of  .pplying  for  Patents  upon  inventions  whioh  are  not  new.  Circulars  of  advice  sen? 
free  on  receipt  of  postage.    Address  DEWEY  &  CO.,  Patent  Agents,  220  Market  St.  S.  F. 


Capital  paid  op  »1. •••.««• 

BmrTtfui  aaa  Undivided  front..  iso.Mt 
DlTldaada  paid  to  BUaakholdere. . . .  SS*,*M 

OFFICERS.. 

A.  D.  LOGAN  Presldeol 

[.  0.  BTKELE  Vioe- President 

ALBERT  M ONTPELLTER  Cannier  and  Manas*, 

FRANK  McMULLEN  Secratari 

General  Ranking.   Deposits  received,  Gold  and  Silver. 

BlUfl  of  Exchange  bought  and  Bold. 

Loans  on  wheat  and  country  produce  a  specialty. 

January  1,  1894.  A.  MO  NT  PEL  LI  KR,  Manger. 


The  valves  and  work- 
ing parts  of  the  Fulton 
Pump  can  be  removed, 
repaired  and  replaced 
without  taking  the  pump 
out  of  the  well. 

Pumps  fitted  up  for  ah 
depths  of  wells,  ready  to 
put  in. 

Send  for  illustrated 
circulars  and  price  list  to 

A.  T.  Ames, 

GALT,  OAL 

Maaafactarer    or    Paap*  aaa 
Windmill*. 


SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  TO 

FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  W'K'S,  FRESNO,  CAL 


FRA3NTOIS     SMITH     c*3  OCX, 

M  AN  UPACTURBR  Or 


I  TOWN  WATER  WORKS. 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes, 

NO.    180   BEALK   STREET,  SAN    FRANOISOO,  OAL. 

Iron  cut,  punched  and  formed,  (or  making  pipe  on  ground  where  required.  All  kinds  of  Tools  supplied  for 
making  Pipe.    Estimates  given  when  required.     Are  prepared  for  ooatlng  all 
sizes  of  Pipes  with  a  composition  of  Coal  Tar  and  Asphaltum. 


TREE  WASH!. 

OLIVE  DIP. 

"  Greenbank  "  Powdered  Caustic 
Soda  and  Pure  Potash. 

T.XrV.  JACKSON  efts  OO.. 

Sole  Agents, 

No.  6  Market  Street,  San  >  Francisco,  Oal. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying, 
798  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANOISOO,  OAL 
Open  AU  Tear. 
A.  VAN  DEB  NAILLEN,  President. 
Assaying  of  Ores,  $31;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnatlon  Assay, 
$26;  Blowpipe  Assay,  $10.   Full  course  of  assaying,  $60. 
ESTABLISHED  180*.  «W  Send  for  circular. 


Porteous  Improved  Scraper 

Patented  April  8,  1SS3.   Patented  April  17, 1888. 


Manufactured  by  0.  LISSENDEN. 

The  attention  of  the  public  Is  called  to  this  Scraper 
and  the  many  varieties  of  work  of  which  It  Is  capable, 
such  as  Railroad  Work,  Irrigation  Ditches,  Levee  Build- 
mg.  Leveling  Land,  Road  Making,  etc. 

This  implement  wiil  take  up  and  carry  Its  load  to  any 
desired  distance.  It  will  distribute  the  dirt  evenly  01 
deposit  its  load  In  bulk  as  desired.  It  will  do  the  work 
of  Scraper,  Grader,  and  Carrlor.  Thousands  of  the** 
Scrapers  are  in  use  In  all  parts  of  the  country. 

tW  This  Scraper  is  all  steel— the  only  one  manufac- 
tured In  the  State. 

Price,  all  8teel,  four-horse, $40  ;  Steel  two-horse,  $81. 
Address  all  orders  to  G.  LISHBMJKN,  Stockton, 
California. 


AND  HOW  TO 
GROW  THKM. 
By  Prof.  Kdwarf 
J.  Wlckaon. 


CpLltOhW  fllJIJ? 

A  practical,  explicit  and  comprehensive  book  emljodytng 
the  experience  and  methods  of  hundreds  of  succerssfu 

Sowers,  and  constituting  i  trustworthy  guide  by  which  tha 
experienced  may  successfully  produce  the  fruits  for  whioh 
California  infamous.  600  pages.  Fully  Illustrated.  Pr»oo#$V 
Postpaid.  8end  for  circular.  DEWEY  PUTJLI8H1NQ  CO 
Publishers.  330  Market  Street,  Ban  Francisco,  Oal 
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Market  Review. 


San  Francisco,  May  2,  1894. 
Wheat. 

The  continued  stagnation  of  the  local  wheat  mar- 
ket is  the  effect  of  operations  in  the  Call  Board.  So 
long  as  Wheat  can  be  sold  in  the  Call  Board  for 
speculative  uses  at  an  advance  on  what  the  article 
is  worth  for  export  purposes,  there  is  not  likely  to  be 
any  trading  on  shipping  account.  On  a  parity  with 
the  Liverpool  market,  spot  Wheat  is  worth  here 
92 '/ic  to  95c,  but  Call  Board  buyers  will  pay  $i  to 
$i.oz'A  per  ctl.,  and  sales  theref  re  are  all  in  that 
direction.  The  tone  of  the  market  is  showing  more 
ease  now  that  the  month  of  May  has  arrived,  and 
deliveries  on  contracts  are  being  made.  Milling 
Wheat  is  held  at  a  range  of  $1.07%  to  $1.12%, 
though  buyers  are  not  inclined  to  pay  the  latter 
figure,  placing  $1.10  as  their  full  limit. 

Barley. 

Business  just  now  is  largely  of  speculative  charac- 
ter, and  there  is  quite  lively  trading  in  futures  in  the 
Call  Board,  the  December  option  being  the  attrac- 
tive month  for  operations.  Spot  movement  is  very 
slow  and  limited,  the  demand  for  feed  not  being 
heavy,  while  the  inquiry  on  milling  account  is  any- 
thing but  general  or  positive.  Prices  are  fairly  steady 
without  being  buoyant.  Brewing  qualities  are  some- 
what scarce  and  owners  are  not  disposed  to  make 
concessions  on  asking  prices.  We  quote:  Feed, 
$i.o2}4@i.05  for  fair  to  good,  and  $!.o6&@i,07K 
#  ctl.  for  choice  bright;  Brewing,  $t.is@i,i7K 
$  ctl. 

Dried  Fruits. 

Stocks  are  narrowed  down  very  close,  and  the  new 
season  is  likely  to  be  entered  under  unusually  prom- 
ising conditions.  More  or  less  damage  to  growing 
crops  in  some  sections  is  reported,  but,  so  far,  noth- 
ing has  developed  to  upset  the  opinion  of  a  liberal 
yield  generally.  In  canvassing  the  situation, 
Thomas'  Produce  Report  says:  "  The  reported 
damage  to  Eastern  crops,  as  mentioned  some 
time  ago,  is  not  as  extensive  as  was  at 
first  thought.  Although,  of  course,  considerable 
damage  was  done,  still  reports  show  that  in  districts 
where  fruit  was  supposed  to  be  entirely  ruined,  some 
crop  will  be  realized.  In  other  sections  it  was  a 
case  of  being  more  scared  than  hurt.  Prospects  in 
this  State  are,  as  a  whole,  very  good,  and  ad- 
vices just  reaching  us  from  around  Winters  and 
Vacaville  prophesy  very  large  crops  of  both 
Peaches  and  Apricots  in  that  section."  We  quote: 
Apples,  6%@7%c  for  quartered,  7@754c  for 
sliced,  and  9(8,110  for  evaporated;  Pears,  6@8c 
$  lb  for  bleached  halves  and  2@4C  lor  quarters; 
bleached  Peaches,  ii@I2}£c;  sun-dried,  Peaches, 
8@9c;  Apricots,  Moorparks,  I4@i5c;  do,  Royals, 
I2@I3C  for  bleached  and  8@9C  for  sun-dried; 
Prunes,  5}4@6c  for  the  four  sues,  -c  for  the  five 
sizes  and  4K@sKc  for  small;  Plums,  5@6c  for 
pitted,  and  2  to  3c  for  unpitted;  Figs,  3  to  4c  for 
pressed  and  1  %  to  2c  for  unpressed;  White  Nec- 
tarines, —  to  — c;  Red  Nectarines,  —  to  —  c  It). 
Raisins. 

No  change  in  quotations.  Market  steady.  Lon- 
don Liyers,  60c  to$t;  loose  Muscatels,  in  boxes, 
50  to  75c;  clusters,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  loose  Muscatels, 
in  sacks,  2)6  to  3c  ^  ft  for 3  crown  and  2^  to  254c 
for  2-crown;  Dried  Grapes,  1%  to  i^c  ft. 

General  Produce  Market. 

OATS — Moderate  inroads  are  being  made  on 
stocks,  but  sellers  would  like  yet  more  brisk  trading. 
There  is  no  buying  ahead,  and  the  filling  ol  im- 
mediate needs  has  to  be  relied  on  to  keep  the  market 
in  motion.  We  quote:  Milling,  %i.22%@i.^2\i; 
Surprise,  $1.37^ ©1.42}^ ;  fancy  feed,  $1.27%® 
good  to  choice,  $i.i7)4@i.25',  poor  to  lair, 
$i.07M@i. >7>4  ;  Black,  $r.  io@  1.22 % ;  Red,  nom- 
inal; Gray,  %i.i2%@i.22%  $  ctl. 

CORN — The  situation  is  very  quiet,  there  being 
no  desire  to  do  business  either  in  the  regular  way  or 
in  specu'ative  fashion.  Quotableat  $i.22K@i-27M 
$  cil  for  Large  Yellow,  $i.^o@i,^2%  for  Small 
Yellow  and  $1.25®  1.30  for  White. 

CRACKED  CORN— Quotable  at  $28.oo@29.oo 
per  ton. 

CORNMEAL—  Millers  quote  feed  at  $27.so@28.5o 
per  ton;  fine  kinds  for  the  table,  in  large  and  small 
packages,  2K@3#cper  pound. 

OILCAKE  MEAL— Quotable  at  $37.50  per  ton 
from  the  mill. 

COTTONSEED  OILCAKE-  Quotable  at  $32.50 
per  ton. 

SEEDS — Wequote:  Mustard,  brown,  $2.25@2.5o; 
Yellow,  $3@3.5o;  Triese,  $2.50(0)2.75;  Canary,  3® 
4c;  Hemp, 3Ji@45ic^ft;  Rape,  2@2#c;  Timothy, 
6%c  per  ib;  Alfalfa,  I3@i3^c;  Flax,  $3@3.25 
per  ctl. 

MIDDLINGS— Quotable  at  $t9@2t  per  ton. 

MILLSTUFFS— We  quote:  Rye  Flour,  3^0; 
Rye  Meal,  3c;  Graham  Flour,  3c;  Oatmeal,  4^0; 
Oat  Groats,  5c;  Cracked  Wheat,  3&c;  Buckwheat 
Flour,  5@5?£c;  Pearl  Barley,  4#@4&c  per  lb; 
Normal  Nutriment,  $3  per  case  of  1  dozen  cans; 
Breakfast  Delight,  $3.25  per  case  of  2  dozen  pack- 
ages. 

BRAN— Quotable  at  $i7-5o@i8  per  ton. 

HAY  -The  market  is  in  stationary  condition.  Re- 
ceipts are  not  large,  but  so  far  all  wants  have 
been  promptly  satisfied.  Wire-bound  Hay  sells 
at  $1  $  ton  less  than  rope-bound  hay.  Fol- 
lowing are  wholesale  city  prices  for  rope-bound  hay  : 
Wheat,  J12.50@17.50;  Wheat  and  Oat,  $i3@i7-oo; 
Wild  Oat,  $i2@i5.so;  Alfalfa,  $io@i2  50;  Barley, 
$u@i4;  Clover,  $n.oo@i2;  Compressed,  $12.50 
©15.50;  Stock,  $io@i2  #  ton. 

S  r/RAW—  Quotable  at  75@8sc  per  bale. 

HOPS— Nothing  doing.  Dull  and  quiet  at 
I4@i6c  per  ft. 

RYE— Quotable  at  $M7K@i-2°  #  ctl. 

BUCKWHEAT— Quotable  at  $i@$i.i5#  ctl. 

GROUND  BARLEY— QuotaWe  at  $24@25 
ton. 

POTATOES— New  are  showing  improved  qual- 
ity. We  quote:  New  Potatoes,  %@iXc  per  ft; 
Sweets,  7sc@$i.25  $  ctl;  Early  Rose,  25@35c; 
River  Burbanks,  35@5oc;  River  Red,  2o@3oc; 
Oregon  Burbanks.  5o@8sc. 

ONIONS.— New,  $2@2.25;  old,  $3@4  Per  ctI- 
DRIED  PEAS— We  quote:  Green,  $1.50®!. 75: 
Blackeve,  $i.6o@i.6s;  Niles,  $1.50®*  75  #  cl1- 


BEANS— Trade  is  quiet,  though  prices  are  steady. 
We  quote  as  follows  :  Bayos,  $2.So@2,6o;  Butter, 
$'-75@i-8o  for  small  and  $2@2.25  for  large;  Pink, 
$i.95@2.iS;  Red,  $2.25@2.so;  Lima,  —  @  — ; 
Pea,  $2.5o@2.6o;  Small  White,  $2.5o@2.6s;  Large 
White,  $2.4o@2.ss  $  ctl. 

VEGETABLES — Asparagus  was  weaker  yester- 
day, supplies  being  larger.  Rhubarb  continues 
plentiful,  with  low  prices.  Peas  are  also  in  liberal 
receipt,  being  in  good  demand.  String  Beans  sell 
slowly,  offeriDgs  being  small  and  poor.  Most  of  the 
Garlic  on  the  market  just  now  is  of  inferior  quality 
and  can  be  bought  at  almost  any  figure.  Good 
stock  will  command  quoted  rates.  Arrivals  yester- 
day were  1135  boxes  Asparagus,  585  boxes 
Rhubarb  and  638  sacks  Peas.  We  quote  as  follows: 
Cucumbers,  40@5oc  per  dozen  for  common  and 
75c@$[,25  for  good  to  choice;  Asparagus,  75c® 
$1.25  per  box  for  the  ordinary  run  and  $t.5c@r.7s 
per  box  for  choicer  quality;  Rhubarb,  25(3)650 
$  box;  Green  Peas,  common,  7s@90C  $  sk; 
Sweet  do,  $i@i.25;  String  Beans,  8@ioc  ^  ft;  Mar 
rowfat  Squash.  —  $  ton;  Hubbard  Squash,  — 
$  ton;  Green  Peppers,  i2@rsc  per  ft;  Tomatoes, 
$i@i.5o  $  box  for  poor  to  fair  and  $2.5o@3  for 
good  to  choice;  Turnips,  75c  $  ctl;  Beets.  35c 
$  sack;  Parsnips,  $1.25  iff  ctl;  Carrots,  35@4oc; 
Cabbage,  so@6oc;  Garlic,  3@4C  $  ft;  "Cauli- 
flower, 6o@70C  iff  dozen;  Dry  Peppers,  17^ @ 20c 
#  ft;  Dry  Okra.  — c  ^  ft. 

FRESH  FRUIT— A  box  of  Apricots  arrived 
Monday  and  was  sent  out  to  the  Midwinter  Fair. 
It  came  from  the  Winters  orchard  of  G.  W.  Hink- 
ley.  Cherries  are  coming  in  a  little  more  freely,  but 
the  fruit  is  small  and  unattractive,  while  prices  are 
very  irregular,  sales  being  made  at  a  range  of  75c® 
$2  tf?  box,  as  to  quality.  Receipts  of  Cherries  yes- 
terday were  90  boxes.  We  quote:  Apples,  75c® 
$1.25  $  box  for  fair  to  good,  and  $i.so@2  for 
choice. 

BERRIES — Neither  Gooseberries  nor  Raspberries 
were  seen  yesterday.  Strawberry  arrivals  were  322 
chests,  quotable  at  $5@7  chest  for  Sharpies,  and 
$6@8  for  Longworths  in  baskets  and  $7®  10  in 
drawers. 

CITRUS  FRUIT— Demand  less  urgent  and 
prices  easier.  We  quote:  Fair  to  choice  Navel 
Oranges,  $1.50(0)3.25  per  box;  Seedlings,  $i@2; 
Mexican  Limes,  $4@5  $  box;  Lemons,  Sicily, 
$4@5;  California  Lemons,  75c@$i  for  common  and 
$i.25@2  for  good  to  choice;  Bananas,  $t.5o@2.5o 
per  bunch;  Hawaiian  Pineapples,  $2.5o@3;  Mexi- 
can Pineapples,  $3@3-5o  per  dozen. 

NU  TS— We  quote:  Chestnuts,  6@8c  $  ft;  Wal- 
nuts, 6@7J£c  for  hard  shell,  8@9C  for  soft 
shell  and  8@9c  for  paper  shell;  California 
Almonds,  io@nc  for  soft  shell,  6@7C  for  hard 
shell  and  n%@\2%c  for  paper  shell;  Pea- 
nuts, 3@4c;  Hickory  Nuts,  5@6c;  Filberts, 
io@io&c;  Pecans,  5@8c  for  rough  and  8@ioc  for 
polished;  Brazil  Nuts,  8@9c;  Cocoanuts,  $5® 
$5.50  $  100. 

HONEY— Comb,  n@i2c  $  ft  for  bright  and 
9@ioc  for  dark  to  light  amber;  water  white  ex- 
tracted, 5K@5Kc;  amber  extracted,  5@5!<c;  dark, 
4@5c  $  ft. 

BEESWAX— Quotable  at  24@2t;c  $  ft. 

BUTTER— Weak  at  the  late  reduction.  We 
quote  prices  as  follows:  Fancy  Creamery,  20 
@2ic;  fancy  dairy,  i8@i9c;  good  to  choice, 
i6@t7c;  common  grades,  i2@i4c;  store  lots,  12 
®.  14c;  pickled  roll,  new,  2i@2iJ^c  $  ft. 

CH  EESE — The  market  is  showing  improving  tone. 
We  quote  as  follows:  Choice  to  fancy,  &%@9'Ac; 
fair  to  good,  7@7&c;  Eastern,  ordinary  to  fine,  13 
@i4^c^  ft. 

EGGS — The  margin  in  prices  continues  to  widen, 
there  being  more  d  fference  now  in  the  quality  of 
offerings  than  there  was  a  short  while  ago.  We  quote : 
California  ranch,    i4@i6Kc;    store  lots,  n@i3c 

dozen. 

POULTRY- The  situation  is  against  sellers,  as 
offerings  are  largely  in  excess  of  the  demand.  A 
carload  of  Eastern  poultry  is  due  to-day.  We 
quote:  Live  Turkeys— Gobblers,  8@toc;  Hens, 
io@nc;  dressed  Turkeys,  10c  $  ft  for  Gob- 
blers and  ioc  for  Hens;  Roosters,  $3.25(2)3  50 
for  old  and  $7@9  for  young;  Broilers,  $2(0)3  for 
small  and  $4-50@S.5o  for  large;  Fryers,  $6@7; 
Hens,  $3@4;  Ducks,  $3@4  for  old  and  $5@7  for 
young;  Geese,  $t. 25®  1. 50  for  old  and  $i-75@2.25 
for  young ;    Pigeons,  $2(0)2.50  $  dozen. 

GAME — Nominal. 

WOOL— There  is  a  fair  demand  for  good  to 
choice  descriptions,  and  the  prices  for  such  goods 
are  moderately  firm.  Heavy  and  defective  stock 
is  not  wanted.  We  quote  spring:  Year's  fleece,  # 
lb.,  6(2 7c;  Six  to  eight  months,  San  Joaquin,  poor, 
5@6c;  do  fair,  7@9J  Oregon  and  Washington: 
Heavy  and  dirty,  6@7c;  good  to  choice,  8@ioc; 
valley,  io@i3.  We  quote  fall:  Northern  defective, 
5@6c;  Southern  and  San  Joaquin,  3@4C. 

HIDES  AND  SKINS— Quotable  as  follows: 

Sound.  Culls. 
Heavy  Steers,  54  ftsup,  $ft.4K@5C  3&@4C 
Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  lbs. 4    ® — c     3    @ — c 

Light,  42  to  47  fts  3«@3^c  2'A@2%c 

Cows,  over  50  fts  z%@3^c 

Light  Cows,  30  to  50  fts  3%@3'AC 

Stags  3   @ — c 

Kips,  17  to  30  fts  4   @ — c 

Veal  Skins,  10  to  17  fts  5   @ — c 

Calf  Skins,  5  to  10  fts  7 

Dry  Hides,  usual  selection 
7c;  Calf  Skins,  do,  7c;  Cull  Hides,  Kip  and 
Calf,  4c;  Pelts,  Shearling,  io@2oc  each;  do,  short, 
25@3sc  each;  do,  medium,  40@50ceach;  do,  long 
wool,  50@75ceach;  Deer  Skins,  summer,  25c;  do, 
good  medium,  i5@2oc;  do,  winter,  5c  per  lb;  Goat 
Skins,  25@40C  apiece  for  prime  to  perfect,  io@20c  for 
damaged,  and  5@ioc  each  for  Kids. 

TALLOW— We  quote:  Refined,  5^@5^c;  ren- 
dered, 4%@4&c;  country  Tallow,  4@4*c;  Grease, 
3@3Kc  per  lb. 

San  Francisco  Meat  Market. 

Calves  are  a  drug,  the  supply  being  too  large  for 
immediate  trade.    Beef  and  mutton  are  both  easy. 

Following  are  the  rates  for  whole  carcasses  from 
slaughterers  to  dealers  : 

BEEF  —  First  quality,  5@6c;  second  quality, 
4@Sc;  third  quality,  3@4C  ^  ft. 

CALVES — Quotable  at  3@5c  #  ft. 

MUTTON— Quotable  at  5@6c  ft. 

LAMB  -  Spring,  7@9C  $ 

PORK— Live  Hogs,  on  foot,  gram  fed,  heavy  and 
medium,  4Mc;  small  Hogs,  4K5;  stock  Hogs,  3K@ 
3&c;  dressed  Hogs,  6@7C  #  ft. 


3  ®~ 
2K@- 
2  ®- 


@— 


7c;    Dry  Kips, 


$AVE  CROPS 

THE  IaIwstWAY. 


USE  THE 

WALTER  A.  WOOD 

MACHINES. 


The  Wood  Mower  is  the  best 
machine  and  in  some  ways  excep- 
tionally so.  The  team  pulls  direct 
from  the  cutter  bar,  which  is  not 
pushed  and  does  not  root  into  the 
ground  in 


hard  cutting,  nor  is  the  lever  used 
when  turning  or  backing.  It  has  a 
spring  lift.  The  gearing  is  com- 
pact, powerful  and  right.  It  cannot 
clog.  It  is  durable.  It  is  the  ma- 
ch  ine  that  gWBS  satisfaction — what 
more  can  be  said,  unless  you  send  for  our  handsomely  illus- 
trated circulars. 

The  Walter  A.  Wood  Rake 

is  built  in  three  sizes,  8,  10  and  12 
feet,  and  either  Hand  Dump  or  Self 
Dump.  The  shafts  are  arranged 
for  one  or  two  horses.  Its  Steel 
Wheels  are  the  best  and  strongest 


rake  wheels  made.  It  has  Steel 
Axles  and  Coil  Teeth.  Address 

Walter  A.  Wood  Harvester  Co 

290  and  292  E.  Water  St.,  Portland,  Or. 
33  and  35  Main  St.,  San  Francisco. 


ENCLOSED  GEAR 

MOWERS. 

4  ft.  6  in 

cut. 

5  ft.  cut. 

6  ft.  cut. 

WE  MANUFACTURE  and  SELL 
AT  FACTORY  PRICES 

TRIPLE-ACTING  PUMPS, 

For  High  and  Low  Lifts. 

Centrifugal  Pumps, 

Steam  Pumps, 
Deep  Well  Pumps, 

Wind  Mills,  Tanks, 


STAR  STEEL  WINDMILL.   HORSE  POWERS, 


OF  ALL  SIZES. 

LINK  BELT  ELEVATORS  AND 
CONVEYORS, 

W  Link  Chain  and  Sprocket  Wheels, 

WINE  PRESSES, 

GRAPE  CRUSHERS  AND  STEMMERS. 


KROGH  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

51  BE  ALE  STREET,     -      -     SAN  FRANCISCO. 


GRANGERS'  BUSINESS  ASSOCIATION, 

GENERAL  COMMISSION  HOUSE. 

OFFICE,  108  DAVIS  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
Warehouse  and  Wharf  at  Port  Ooeta. 


CONSIGNMENTS  OF  GRAIN,  WOOL  AND  ALL  KINDS  OF  PRODUCE  SOLICITED. 

ALSO  ORDERS  FOR  GRAIN  BAGS,  Agricultural  Implement!,  Wagons,  Groceries 
and  Merchandise  of  every  description  solicited. 

B.  VAN  EVBBY.  Manager.  T.  R.  BALLINGER,  Grain  Sal-man. 
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Edison's  Kinetograph. 

The  latest  wonder  of  photography  is  the 
kinetograph,  the  marvelous  device  with 
which  Mr.  Edison  has  accomplished  the  feat 
of  recording  and  reproducing  motion.  It 
has  long  been  the  distinction  of  the  pictorial 
or  plastic  arts  that  they  represent  form  only, 
but,  as  the  present  generation  may  say  of  a 
great  many  things,  we  have  changed  all  that. 
Mr.  Edison  accomplishes  this  wonderful  re- 
sult by  taking  an  unbroken  series  of  photo- 
graphs at  the  rate  of  46  a  second,  giving 
pictures  of  the  most  agile  acrobatic  feats  so 
closely  following  each  other  that  hardly  any 
difference  can  be  detected  between  any  one 
and  the  next.  When  the  pictures  are  made 
to  pass  before  the  eye  at  the  same  rate  of 
speed  they  blend  into  each  other  so  perfectly 
that  the  motions  of  the  person  photographed 
can  be  seen  with  great  distinctness.  Many 
revelations  were  at  once  made  by  the  appli- 
cation of  this  instrument,  which  almost 
equals  In  importance  the  discoveries  from 
instantaneous  photography,  as  for  instance 
the  fact  that  in  turning  a  somersault  on  the 
hands  there  is  a  place  where  both  hands  and 
feet  are  off  the  ground  at  once,  although  the 
acrobats  had  been  quite  unconscious  of  the 
fact. 

The  chief  importance  of  the  invention, 
however,  is  in  connection  with  the  kineto- 
scope,  as  Mr.  Edison  calls  his  reproducing 
apparatus.  Its  practical  uses  seem  al- 
most unlimited.  With  the  co-operation 
of  the  phonograph  the  words  and  ges- 
tures of  a  great  actor  can  be  handed  down 
to  a  glorious  Immortality.  Generations 
yet  unborn  may  hear  and  see  the  tragic 
power  of  Bernhardt  and  Duse,  of  the  kalei- 
doscopic gyrations  of  the  ballet  queens  of 
our  day.  Every  one  may  transform  his 
house  Into  a  parlor  theater  where  one  may 
see  through  a  peephole  and  hear  through  a 
funnel  the  plays  of  Shakespeare  and  the 
operas  of  Wagner  by  the  simple  pressing  of 
a  button.  Nay,  more,  if  the  predictions  of 
such  scientists  as  Professor  Houston  come 
true,  It  will  not  be  long  before  we  have  a 
real  telescope  which  is  something  more  than 
a  spyglass,  and  will  enable  us  to  see  as  far 
as  we  can  telephone.  Rapid  progress  has 
been  made  in  this  direction  since  the  dis- 
covery of  the  singular  qualities  of  selenium, 
which  alters  its  conductivity  with  varying 
conditions  of  light  and  shade,  and  Edison, 
Morse,  Le  Poutois,  Johnson  and  Amstutz 
have  met  with  such  remarkable  results  in 
transmitting  light  through  a  wire  that  many 
conservative  scientists  concede  the  possi- 
bility of  the  electrical  transmission  of  pic- 
tures. When  that  is  accomplished  we  shall 
be  able  to  talk  with  our  friends  a  thousand 
miles  away,  and  at  the  same  time  watch  the 
play  of  their  features.  Admirers  of  football 
in  all  parts  of  the  country  may  enjoy  the 
game  as  it  proceeds,  kinetoscopic  images  of 
each  play  being  flashed  on  a  stereopticon 
screen.  All  this  sounds  incredible  enough, 
but  no  more  so  than  did  the  steam  engine  or 
the  telephone  to  the  people  who  first  heard 
of  them.   

Shepherds  in  Italy. 
The  first  annual   report  of  the  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Labor  thus  portrays 
the  conditions,  wages,  etc.,  of  shepherds  in 
Italy  : 

"Condition — Lives  in  haystack-like  hovel; 
leads  a  solitary  life;  cannot  read;  possesses 
but  a  slight  degree  of  intelligence. 

"  Diet — Breakfast,  black  bread,  oil,  water; 
dinner,  black  bread,  oil,  water;  supper,  black 
bread,  oil,  water.  This  meager  and  monot- 
onous diet  is  varied  at  frequent  intervals  by 
a  very  small  piece  of  bacon,  salt  pork  or 
macaroni,  an  onion  or  a  little  funnochio;  on 
great  fete  days  by  a  little  wine. 

"Earnings  at  seven  cents  a  day,  $25.5;. 

"Cost  of  Living  for  the  Year — Bread, 
$14.60;  oil,  $5  47;  other  food  supplies,  Si. 82; 
clothing,  $3.66. 

"  Expenditures,  $25.55. 

"  Earnings,  $25.55. 

An  Old  Man's  Record. 
A  methodical  man  died  in  Berlin  recently 
at  the  age  of  73  years.  When  16  years  old 
he  began  keeping  a  record,  which  he  con- 
tinued for  52  years,  which  is  the  best  com- 
mentary we  have  seen  on  the  life  of  a  mere 
worldling.  His  book  shows  that  in  52  years 
this  "natural  man"  had  smoked  638,715 
cigars,  of  which  he  had  received  43  692  as 
presents,  while  for  the  remaining  585,021  he 
had  paid  about  $10,433.  In  5 2  years,  ac- 
cording to  his  book-keeping,  he  had  drank 
28,780  glasses  of  beer  and  36,086  glasses  of 
spirits,  for  all  of  which  he  spent  $5340.  The 
diary  closes  with  these  words:  "  I  have 
tried  all  things,  I  have  seen  many,  I  have 
accomplished  nothing." 


A  Great  Jetty. 
"The  great  jetty  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia  river,  in  Oregon,"  says  the  Rail- 
way Review,  "  is  the  largest  and  most  im- 
portant one  ever  constructed,  and  has  the 
still  greater  distinction  of  having  been  made 
for  25  per  cent  less  than  the  estimated  cost. 
The  work,  we  need  hardly  say,  was  done  by 
the  Government  engineers  and  without  con- 
tracts. The  work  is  more  than  four  miles 
long,  15  feet  wide  on  top,  and  has  con- 
sumed 6000  piles  that  were  inserted  mainly 
by  water  jets,  a  few  blows  being  given  at 
the  end  of  the  sinking  with  a  hammer  of 
three  tons  weight.  The  estimate  for  the 
work  was  $3  710,000,  and  the  cost  will  be 
one-fourth  less.  The  work  is  now  nearly 
completed,  and  has  accomplished  fully  what 
was  intended,  giving  passage  over  the  great 
bar  for  vessels  of  any  draught.  The  depth 
of  water  alongside  the  work  has  been  in- 
creased from  6  to  20  feet  in  some  places, 
and  4000  acres  of  area  have  been  raised 
above  the  water.  The  Columbia  is  1000 
miles  long,  the  only  large  river  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  and  forms  the  only  safe 
harbor  between  Seattle  and  Puget  sound, 
600  miles." 

Electricity  in  Inoubation. 

Electricity  has  found  a  new  outlet  in  Pitts- 
burg in  the  line  of  incubation.  In  one  of 
the  prominent  business  buildings  a  very 
crude  arrangement  has  been  used  to  hatch 
eggs  and  has  given  very  good  results,  fully 
90  per  cent  of  the  fertile  eggs  resulting  in 
lively,  well-developed  chicks.  The  appa- 
ratus consists  of  a  small  box,  in  the  lower 
part  of  which  is  a  drawer  lined  with  cotton, 
where  the  eggs  are  placed.  Above  them 
two  incandescent  lamps  of  16  candle  power 
are  suspended,  and  the  steady  heat  radiating 
from  these  globules  maintains  the  necessary 
temperature  of  100  to  103  degrees  F.,  which 
is  indicated  by  a  thermometer  placed  among 
the  eggs.  The  minor  details  of  moisture 
and  the  occasional  turning  of  the  eggs  were 
observed  as  in  the  ordinary  incubation.  The 
chicks  are  thriving,  and  a  new  set  of  eggs  is 
being  treated,  about  half  of  which  are  goose 
eggs.  The  scheme  is  susceptible  of  consid- 
erable development  from  this  crude  begin- 
ning, as  a  resistance  box  instead  of  the 
lamps  would  be  more  effective  and  more 
economical.  The  commercial  aspect  of  the 
question  remains  to  be  shown. 

A  Lake  in  the  Clonds. 

A  triumph  in  engineering  is  reported  from 
the  mountains  of  Peru,  where  a  twin-screw 
steamer  of  540  tons,  170  feet  long  and  30 
feet  wide,  has  been  successfully  launched  on 
Lake  Titicaca,  the  highest  navigable  waters 
in  the  world,  more  than  13,000  feet  above 
the  sea. 

The  steamer,  which  belongs  to  the  Peru- 
vian Government,  and  li  to  be  used  for 
freight  and  passenger  traffic,  was  built  on 
the  Clyde,  then  taken  apart  in  more  than  a 
thousand  pieces  and  shipped  to  Molendo  by 
sea.  It  was  then  carried  to  Puno  by  railway 
and  transported  over  the  mountains  on  the 
backs  of  llamas  and  mules,  and  put  together 
by  a  Scotch  engineer. 


Where  the  Money  Went. 
When  the  Midway  Plaisance  people  were 
leaving  Chicago,  bankers  were  kept  busy  for 
quite  a  while  in  changing  $1,000,000  or  more, 
which  they  carried  away  as  the  result  of  a 
summer's  industry,  into  the  coin  of  other 
realms.  A  donkey  boy  from  Cairo  street 
unrolled  a  tattered  cloth  containing  $700  in 
silver,  for  which  he  wished  French  francs, 
while  a  camel  driver  had  a  clear  $1000.  An 
Arab,  a  Turk,  a  Nubian  soldier  and  a  Per- 
sian dancer  each  had  a  little  fortune  of  $1000 
in  silver. 

A  curious  feature  about  Japanese 
journalism  is  that  every  important  paper  is 
said  to  have  a  "  prison  editor."  Japanese 
journalists  are  so  constantly  being  fined 
and  sent  to  prison  that  the  sole  occupation 
of  the  individual  is  to  go  to  jail  when  called 
upon. 

Making  many  copies  of  documents  in- 
flicts upon  the  typewriter  operator  a  peculiar 
sort  of  nervous  exhaustion.  In  well-con- 
ducted offices  these  copies  are  now  given  In 
rotation,  alternating  with  other  work. 


The  function  of  the  negro's  black  skin  Is 
now  supposed  to  be  the  conversion  of  the 
sun's  light  into  heat.  The  heat  thus  gener- 
ated remains  in  the  skin,  never  penetrating 
to  the  deeper  and  more  vital  tissues. 


A  New  Jersey  Miracle, 


Helpless  for  Tears  with  Locomotor  Atax- 
ia and  Khenmatlsm.   His  Case  Pro- 
nounced Hopeless  by  the  Leading 
Physicians  of  Sussex  County. 

(By  Special  Correspondence  to  the  JV.  T.  Press.) 

The  busy  little  village  of  Branchville,  N.  J., 
has  been  the  scene  of  a  modern  miracle.  Chas. 
F.  Struble,  a  well  known  and  prosperous 
farmer,  livirjg  on  Homestead  Farm,  in  Frank- 
ford  Township,  a  few  miles  from  Branchville, 
is  just  now  the  chief  subject  of  discussion 
throughout  Sussex  county. 

The  Press  is  always  up  to  date  in  its  news, 
both  political  or  medical,  and  has  procured  the 
following  from  Mr.  Struble's  own  lips  : 

"I  have  been  troubled  with  rheumatism  off 
and  on  for  20  years.  I  have  tried  all  kinds  of 
medicines  and  treatments.  I  have  taken  sul- 
phur baths  at  Hamburg,  N.  X,  Newton,  N.  J., 
and  in  New  York  City  with  a  doctor  who 
charged  me  $2.50  a  bath  each  day.  An  En- 
glish doctor  treated  me  with  a  galvanic  battery 
at  Rockaway,  Morris  Co.,  N.  Y.  I  have  tried 
many  doctors.  None  of  them  did  me  any  per- 
manent good.  I  used  all  kinds  of  liniments  I 
could  hear  of  but  without  avail. 

"About  two  years  ago  I  was  taken  much 
worse  and  my  doctor  said  I  had  locomotor 
ataxia  of  the  spine,  and  that  the  chances  were 
against  me.  After  treating  for  a  time,  he 
finally  gave  me  up  and  said  he  had  done  all  he 
could  for  me. 

"  The  cords  of  my  limbs  were  drawn  tight  as 
the  cords  on  a  kettle  drum,  and  I  had  such 
cramps  in  my  limbs  that  I  suffered  terrible 
pain.  My  feet  were  cold  all  the  time.  I  had 
to  use  a  hot  water  bag  and  heated  biicks  to  my 
feet,  but  even  then  I  could  not  get  any  relief. 

"  Finally  I  heard  of  Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills 
for  Pale  People,  and  I  commenced  taking  them 
on  Feb.  5th,  1893.  I  found  in  three  davs'  time 
that  the  cords  in  my  legs  began  to  '  let  up,'  my 
feet  began  to  get  warm,  I  began  to  eat  and 
sleep  well,  and  in  one  month  I  bad  gained  six 
pounds.  The  numbness  in  my  limbs  began  to 
leave  me  too,  and  to-day  I  feel  like  a  new 
man,  and  cannot  say  too  much  in  praise  of  Dr. 
Williams'  Pink  Pills.  I  am  able  to  walk  and 
do  some  work,  and  all  this  is  after  using  only 
nine  boxes  of  Pink  Pills.  I  feel  so  grateful  for 
my  recovery  that  I  am  glad  to  let  the  public 
know  what  these  pills  have  done  for  me." 

In  order  to  emphasize  his  story,  Mr.  Struble 
made  the  following  affidavit : 

Sworn  and  subscribed  before  me  this 
thirteenth  day  of  April,  A.  D.,  1893. 

Ira  Coss,  Justice  of  the  Peace. 

Justice  Coss  evidenced  his  interest  and  good 
feeling  by  the  following  certificate: 

I  hereby  certify  that  all  that  Mr.  Struble 
says  regarding  bis  rheumatic  and  other  troubles 
I  believe  to  be  true  and  correct. 

Ira  Coss,  Justice  of  the  Peace. 

On  the  farm  with  Mr.  Struble  live  his  two 
adult  sisters.  Miss  Annie  M.  Struble  made  the 
following  statement : 

Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People 
have  done  wonderful  things  for  my  brother. 
He  was  in  a  helpless  condition  when  I  left  him 
on  Jan.  12th  last,  and  when  I  returned  on 
March  25th,  I  found  him  cured.  The  most  re- 
markable thing  about  the  case,"  she  continued. 
"  is  the  curing  of  his  lameness.  Of  course  I 
wanted  to  know  all  about  the  causes  of  such  a 
wonderful  change,  and  I  learned  from  him  and 
my  sister  and  others,  that  during  my  absence 
he  had  been  using  the  Pink  Pills,  and  that  his 
recovery  was  attributed  solely  to  them." 

Miss  Mary  E.  Struble  said:  "  I  saw  my 
brother  in  all  the  stages  of  the  disease.  He  be- 
gan improving  as  soon  as  be  began  taking  the 
Pink  Pills.  When  my  sister  went  away  in 
January  he  was  apparently  at  death's  door  and 
nobody  seemed  to  have  any  hope  for  him.  He 
certainly  had  little  or  none  for  himself,  and  he 
was  very  despondent  in  spite  of  all  efforts  to 
cheer  him.  He  declared  that  he  felt  better  as 
soon  as  he  began  taking  the  Pink  Pills,  and  to 
one  who,  like  myself,  was  attending  him  day 
by  day,  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  they  and 
they  alone  were  the  cause  of  his  improvement. 
Why,  all  the  other  things  he  had  tried  he  had 
abandoned,  for  they  had  failed  to  do  him  the 
slightest  good.  What  else  could  have  put  him 
on  his  feet  again  ?  We  don't  wonder  at  his  en- 
thusiasm for  the  Pink  Pills." 

George  J.  Bowman,  the  proprietor  of  the 
American  Hotel  at  Branchville,  said:  "  All 
that  Mr.  Struble  says  in  reference  to  the  Pink 
Pills  I  know  to  be  true.  In  fact,  he  can't  say 
too  much  about  them,  for  they  have  undoubt- 
edly saved  his  life." 

At  the  Branchville  drugstore,  chief  clerk 
Henry  Beemer  remarked,  "  I  have  no  doubt 
that  Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills  have  cured  Mr. 
Struble."  Joseph  H.  McDonald,  the  proprietor 
of  the  General  Store  of  Branchville,  and  Post- 
master Knox,  expressed  themselves  in  similar 
terms. 

Pink  Pills  for  many  years  previous  to  their 
general  manufacture  were  used  as  a  prescrip- 
tion. At  first  they  were  chiefly  prescribed  for 
impure  blood  and  general  weakness.  Now  they 
are  found  to  be  a  never-failing  specific  for  such 
diseases  as  locomotor  ataxia,  partial  paralysis, 
St.  Vitus'  dance,  sciatica,  neuralgia,  rheuma- 
tism, nervous  headache,  the  after  effect  of  La 
Grippe,  palpitation  of  the  heart,  pale  and  sallow 
complexions,  and  all  diseases  of  the  blood,  such 
as  scrofula,  chronic  erysipelas,  etc. 

They  are  also  a  specific  for  troubles  peculiar 
to  females,  such  as  suppressions,  irregularies, 
and  all  forms  of  weakness.  They  build  up  the 
blood  and  restore  the  glow  of  health  to  pale 
and  sallow  cheeks.  In  men  they  effect  a  radi- 
cal cure  of  all  cases  arising  from  mental  worry, 
overwork,  or  excesses  of  whatever  nature. 
Pink  Pills  are  sold  in  boxes  (never  in  loose 
form,  by  the  dozen  or  hundred,  and  the  public 
is  cautioned  against  numerous  imitations  sold 


in  this  shape),  at  50  cents  a  box  or  six  boxes  for 
$2.50,  aud  may  be  had  of  all  druggists  or  direct 
by  mail  from  Dr.  Williams'  Medicine  Company, 
Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  or  Brockville,  Ont. 


Commission  Merchants. 
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MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 

 AND  

General  Commission  Merchants, 

SIO  California  St,  S.  F. 

Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 


rPersonal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal  advances 
made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  o(  Interest. 


MONEY  TO  LOAN 


ON  FARMING 
and  ORCHARD 

From  $1000  upwards  at  market  rates.  )  PROPERTIES 
We  also  deal  in  county  lands.  Several  foreclosed  prop- 
erties for  sale  aheap,  on  easy  terms.  Writ  for  list,  or  if 
you  desire  to  sell,  send  us  full  particulars.  LINDSAY  & 
CRAIG,  Land  and  Financial  Agents,  Crocker  Building, 
San  Francisco. 


VAN  DRAKE  &  TAYLOR. 

523  MISSION  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  Cal. 
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Only  Award  of  Gold  Medal  and  Di- 
ploma at  the  World's  Fair,  Chicago. 
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ALIFORNIA  HRU1TS 


HOW  TO  BROW  THEM. 

A  MANUAL  OF  METHODS  WHICH  HAVE  YIELDED 
GREATEST  SUCCESS;  WITH  LISTS  OF  VARIETIES 
BEST   ADAPTED   TO  THE  DIFFERENT 
DISTRICTS  OF  THE  STATE. 

PRACTICAL,  EXPLICIT,  COM  PREH ENSIVE. 

Embodying  the  Experience  and  Methods  of  Hundred* 
of  Successful  Growers,  and  Constituting  a  Trust- 
worthy Guide  by  which  the  Inexperienced 
may  Successfully  Produce  the  Fruits 
for  which  California  Is  Famous 

BY  EDWARD  J.  WICKSON,  A.  M. 

Assoc.  Prof.  Agriculture,  Horticulture  and  Entomology, 
University  of  California;  Horticultural  Editor 
Pacipio  Rural  Prim,  San  Francisco;  Sec*y 
California  State  Horticultural  So- 
ciety; Pres.  California  State 
Floral  Sodety;  Eto. 

SECOND  EDITION,  REVISED  AND  ENLARGED. 

Large  Octavo — 599  Pages,  Folly  Illustrate! 

PRICE  $3,  POSTPAID. 

rOR  SALS  BT 

THE  DEWEY  PUBLISHING  CO., 

Publishers  Pacific  Rural  Press, 
220  Market  Street,  Elevator,  12  Front  Street 

8 AN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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Diamond  Mining. 

The  De  Beers  and  the  Kimberley  mines 
are  probably  the  two  biggest  holes  which 
greedy  man  has  ever  dug  into  the  earth,  the 
area  of  the  former  at  the  surface  being  13 
acres,  with  a  depth  of  450  feet,  the  area  and 
depth  of  the  latter  being  even  greater. 
These  mines  are  no  longer  worked  from  the 
surface,  but  from  shafts  sunk  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  original  holes,  and  penetrat- 
ing to  the  blue  ground  by  transverse  driv- 
ings at  depths  varying  from  500  to  1200 
feet.  The  blue  ground  when  extracted  is 
carried  in  small  iron  trucks  to  the  "floors." 

These  are  made  by  removing  the  bush 
and  grass  from  a  fairly  level  piece  of 
ground;  the  land  is  then  rolled  and  made  as 
hard  and  as  smooth  as  possible.  These 
"  floors "  are  about  600  acres  in  extent. 
They  are  covered  to  the  depth  of  about  a 
foot  with  the  blue  ground,  which  for  a  time 
remains  on  them  without  much  manipula- 
tion. 

The  heat  of  the  sun  and  moisture  soon 
have  a  wonderful  effect  upon  it.  Large 
pieces  which  were  as  hard  as  ordinary  sand- 
stone when  taken  from  the  mine  soon  com- 
mence to  crumble.  At  this  stage  of  the 
work  the  winning  of  the  diamonds  assumes 
more  the  nature  of  farming  than  of  mining. 
The  ground  is  continually  harrowed  to  assist 
pulverization  by  exposing  the  larger  pieces 
to  the  action  of  the  sun  and  rain. 

The  blue  ground  from  Kimberley  mine 
becomes  quite  well  pulverized  in  three 
months,  while  that  from  De  Beers  requires 
double  that  time.  The  longer  the  ground 
remains  exposed  the  better  it  is  for  washing. 
The  process  of  exposure  being  completed, 
the  blue  ground  is  then  carried  to  very 
large,  elaborate  and  costly  washing  ma- 
chines, in  which,  by  means  of  the  action  of 
running  water,  the  diamonds  are  separated 
from  the  ordinary  earth. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  in  this  process 
100  loads  of  blue  ground  are  concentrated 
Into  one  load  of  diamondiferous  stuff.  An- 
other machine,  the  "  pulsator,"  then  sepa- 
rates this  latter  stuff,  which  appears  to  be  a 
mass  of  blue  and  dark  pebbles  of  all  shapes, 
into  four  different  sizes,  which  then  pass  on  to 
the  assorters. 

The  assorting  is  done  on  tables,  first  while 
wet  by  white  men,  and  then  dry  by  natives. 
The  assorters  work  with  a  kind  of  trowel, 
and  their  accuracy  in  detecting  and  sepa 
rating  the  diamond  from  the  eight  different 
kinds  of  mineral  formations  which  reach 
them  is  almost  unerring. 

Photographing  the  Clouds. 

The  poetry  of  the  skies  seems  to  have 
been  caught  in  the  latest  specimens  of  H 
Angot's  new  method  of  photographing 
clouds.  The  blue  of  the  sky,  as  a  rule,  sets 
strongly  on  the  sensitive  plate  as  the  white 
of  clouds,  and  hence  a  resort  to  artifice  is 
necessary  to  obtain  clear  pictures.  When 
the  sun  is  hidden  by  the  clouds,  they  come 
out  very  well  in  the  photograph;  but  for  the 
best  results  a  dilute  pyrodeveloper  and  a  few 
drops  of  bromide  of  potassium  solution 
should  be  employed,  and  the  development 
should  be  effected  slowly.  This  method, 
however,  does  not  answer  in  the  case  of 
cirrus  clouds,  which  are  composed  of  snow 
crystals,  and  are  the  most  interesting  In  a 
picture.  Such  clouds  come  out  well  in 
photographs  taken  on  the  top  of  a  high 
mountain,  and  Prof.  Riggenbach  has  even 
succeeded  in  taking  them  from  low  levels  by 
warding  off  most  of  the  blue  light  of  the 
sky,  which  is  polarized,  with  a  Nicol  prism, 
or  black  glass  inclined  at  an  angle  of  55  de- 
grees in  front  of  the  lens  of  the  camera. 

Angot's  method,  however,  is  greatly  su- 
perior to  this,  and  consists  in  placing  a 
screen  of  colored  glass  transmitting  only  the 
yellow  and  green,  and  stopping  the  blue  and 
violet  rays,  in  front  of  the  camera.  Ortho- 
chromatic  or  isochromatic  plates  must  be 
used,  as  they  are  very  sensitive  to  the  yellow 
and  green  rays  from  clouds.  The  best  screen 
is  formed  of  two  parallel  panes  of  glass  five 
or  seven  millimeters  apart,  and  having  the 
space  between  filled  with  an  almost  satu- 
rated solution  of  bichromate  of  potash  to 
which  a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric  or  sul- 
phuric acid  have  been  added. 

The  pilot  chart  of  the  North  Atlantic 
ocean,  issued  by  the  United  States  Hydro- 
graphic  Office,  has  long  been  a  valuable  re- 
source of  the  mariner  for  Information  about 
winds  and  currents,  icebergs,  floating 
wrecks,  probable  weather  and  other  1m 
portant  matters.  A  similar  one  has  now 
been  issued  for  the  North  Pacific.  This 
highly  commendable  experiment  needs  Con 
gressional  aid  in  order  to  be  continued,  but 
the  growing  importance  of  Pacific  commerce 
fully  justifies  this  enterprise. 


Floor-Washing  Machine. 
A  floor-washing  machine  has  been  re- 
cently invented.  The  mechanism  consists 
of  a  main  frame,  with  suitable  driving  wheels, 
driving  an  endless  belt  provided  with  a  series 
of  flaps,  a  water  tank  delivering  upon  the 
belt,  which  is  also  engaged  by  wringing 
rollers,  beneath  which  is  supported  a  dirty 
water  tank.  The  flaps  absorb  the  water  and 
bring  a  large  rubber  surface  to  bear  on  the 
floor  as  they  are  carried  beneath  the  roller, 
the  belt  and  its  flaps  then  passing  between 
the  wringing  rollers  and  the  machine  being 
used  by  simply  pushing  it  across  the  floor, 
after  the  clean  water  pipe  has  been  opened. 

Cart  Before  the  Horse. 

Putting  the  cart  before  the  horse  is  no 
longer  a  mere  conception.  In  France  it  is 
now  an  accomplished  fact.  An  inventor 
has  gotten  up  a  street  car  or  omnibus,  not 
drawn,  but  driven  with  gearing  from  a  tread- 
mill attached  to  the  gear  of  the  vehicle  and 
supported  on  wheels.  The  horse,  therefore, 
rides  while  he  works. 


DOUBLE  END  HURRICANE  PRESS  (Two  Sizes)  ALSO  FOR  SALE. 

L.  C.  MOREHOUSE, 

San  Leandro,  Cal. 


WM.  H.  OKAY, 
General  Agent. 


Wife  (with  a  determined  air) — I  want  to 
see  that  letter. 

Husband— What  letter? 
"  That  one  you  just  opened.    I  know  by 
the  handwriting  that  it  is  from  a  woman, 
and  you  turned  pale  when  you  read  It.  I 
will  see  it!    Give  it  to  me,  sir!" 

'  Here  it  is.  It's  your  milliner's  bill." — 
N.  Y.  Weekly. 

The  Abbe  Schnebelin  has  invented  a  new 
smokeless  powder  which  is  said  to  be  easy 
of  manufacture  and  not  costly.  It  will  not 
Ignite  at  a  temperature  lower  than  282  de- 
grees Cent.,  and  we  are  told  that  it  is  so 
thoroughly  uninfluenced  by  shock  or  friction 
that  the  inventor  has  offered  to  strike  it 
with  a  sledge  hammer  on  an  anvil  or  to 
grind  large  grains  of  it  in  a  coffee  mill. 


Diamonds  in  the  United  States. 
Diamonds  occur  in  the  United  States  in 
two  regions.  One  extends  along  the  southern 
base  of  the  Alleghany  mountains  from  Vir- 
ginia to  Georgia;  the  other  on  the  western 
side  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  Cascade 
ranges  in  northern  California  and  southern 
Oregon.  The  mineralogical  conditions  of 
these  two  remote  regions  are  very  similar, 
and  the  discoveries  made  in  them  are  much 
alike.  The  formations  in  the  diamond- 
bearing  localities  of  the  United  States  are 
very  much  like  those  of  Brazil  and  India, 
and  very  unlike  those  of  South  Africa,  where 
the  great  diamond  fields  of  the  world  lie. 


Among  the  many  experiments  lately 
made  for  utilizing  the  rise  and  fall  of  the 
tides  as  motive  power,  one  is  reported  to 
have  been  tried  on  the  coast  of  Cheshire, 
where  power  for  driving  a  dynamo  and 
lighting  a  house  by  electricity  has  been  sup 
plied  by  a  tidal  mill  of  about  four-horse 
power. 

By  the  alloy  of  Iron  and  nickel  a  new 
metal  has  been  produced  that  will  sustain 
pressure  of  15,000  atmospheres.  It  has 
been  named  Krupp  metal,  and  is  intended 
says  LEcho  des  Mines,  to  be  used  for  ord 
nance  firing  heavy  charges  of  dynamite. 

The  Electrical  Review  says  that  Egyp 
tologists  have  found  unmistakable  evidence 
of  wire  communication  between  some  of  the 
temples  of  the  earlier  Egyptian  dynasties 
but  whether  these  served  a  telegraphic,  tele 
phonic  or  other  purpose  is  not  stated. 

A  cantilever  bridge  will  be  built  at 
New  Orleans  for  the  Southern  Pacific  road 
with  one  central  span  of  1070  feet,  and  two 
608-foot  anchor  spans.  The  channel  span 
will  be  the  longest  bridge  truss  in  the  world 
except  that  over  the  Frith  of  Forth. 

One  of  the  electric  launches  that  were 
employed  on  the  lagoons  at  the  Columbian 
Exposition  in  Chicago  is  now  running  on 
the  Grand  Canal  in  Venice,  and  is  so  much 
liked  that  it  is  predicted  that  the  "gay 
gondolier  "  will  have  to  go. 

Books  and  papers,  printed  with  white 
Ink  on  green  paper,  is  what  Dr.  Fleming 
Carrow,  of  Michigan  University,  thinks  we 
ought  to  seek  as  tne  best  possible  provision 
for  easy  reading. 

Automatic  watches,  which  show  th 
time  by  changes  in  figures  each  minute  in 
stead  of  by  the  ordinary  hands  and  Roman 
numerals,  are  becoming  quite  fashionable 

There  are  many  horses  that  have  neve 
been  seen  to  He  down  in  their  lives.  Thei 
rest  is  not  complete,  however,  and  the  joints 
and  sinews  are  liable  to  stiffen  early. 

Petroleum  has  been  successfully  used 
to  prevent  the  incrustation  of  boilers  and  re 
move  the  scales  already  formed. 
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Patented  by  OT-A-OOB  raiCJU. 

MONARCH,  Bale  17x20x40  -  - 
JUNIOR  MONARCH,  Bale  22x24x47 


MONARCH  CAR  PRESS 

IO  TONS  BOX  CAR  $600  I 

!  Monarch  jR<,«0,w«y».nSSJ<w 

IS  THE  BEST  SMALL 
*  ^BALECAR  PRESS  IHT«B 
.WORLD, 


$600 
$500 


The  MONARCH  loads  lOtona  in  an  ordinary 
box  car.  Uses  Wire  Tlea-rope  will  not  hold. 

The  JUNIOR  MONARCH  loads  from  7  to  9 
tons  In  box  oar.  Dees  either  Wire  or  Rope  ties. 

The  elzea  of  the  bale  are  given  when  in  the 
press.  Allow  about  6  Inches  for  expansion  for 
cutting  ties. 


Patents  Issned  to  Pacific  Coast  In- 
ventors. 
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4To1_ 
U.  S.  STANDARD.  FULLY  WARRANTEI. 

tr  Delivered  a*  jam  R  R  Station  and  ampta  Um  tm 
•  building-  and  Uatmc  allowed  bt!m  ininpUiisa. 

OSGOOD  4  THOMPSON,  Bingham**.  *  * 
PORTABLE  PLATFORM  SCALES. 
TRUCKS,  ETC 

Twenty-five  per  cent  cheaper  than  any  other  on  the 
market    Send  for  Catalogue, 

C.  H.  LINDEMANN,  Agent, 

126  KEARNY  STREET,  SAN  FRANCIS OO. 


Reported  by  Dewey  &   Co.,  Pioneer 
Patent  Solicitors  for  Pacific  Coast, 
220  Market  Street. 


FOR  TUB  WEEK  ENDING  APRIL  17,  1894. 

518,438. — Calculator — P.  L.  Albert,  S.  F. 
518  659.— Salt  and  Pepper  Box—  C.  M.  Berry,  S.  F. 
618  390.— Cabinet-A.  Beyer,  Spokane,  Wash. 
518,660  -Lawn  Sprinklbr— S.  M  Black,  Pasadena,  Cal 
518,444  —Dynamo— H.  E.  Dibeman,  Berkeley,  Cal. 
618  492  -Car  Coupling— Wm.  Dunlap,  San  Diego,  Cal. 
518,501  —Fruit  Knife— N.  B.  Hale,  San  Bernardino,  Cal. 
518,670.— Sheet  Metal  Pipe— C.  S.  Hamlin,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal. 

5  8  452  — Hook— D.  W.  Holden,  Garldener,  Ogn. 
518,253.— Sabii  Fastener— Grace  M.  Kimball,  Oakland, 
Cal. 

618,548  —Metal  Can— John  Lee,  San  Mateo,  Cal. 
518,260.— Saw  Sit— H.  Lee,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
618,413.— Sash  Holder-W.  H.  Masterman,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal. 

618  348  —Bridle  Rod— H.  A  Morln,  San  Leandro,  Cal. 
618,351  -  Ballot  Box-H.  H.  Nlebur,  Ferndale,  Cal. 
518.354.— Preserving  Piles— A.  A.  Polhamus.San  Diego, 
Cal. 

518,366.—  Gas  Burner  Cock-G.  A.  Ries,  S.  F. 
618,331.— Telephone  Exchange— Sabin  &  Hampton,  8.  F. 
518,'332.--       "  "  "  ',' 

618.333  —       "  ,  ., 

618.334  —       "  1    _  .  _ 
618  282.— Water-Wbeel  Regulator  —  Sess'ons  &  Van 

Ernon,  S  F. 
618,538.— Purifier— G.  F.  Tieman,  S.  F. 
618,666  -Pipe  Joiner— W.  A.  Tipson,  8.  F. 
618,557.— Pips-Making  Machine— W.  A.  Tipson,  S.^  F. 
518,658  —         "  "       „,  "  ,.     "  , 

618  475.—  Valve— C.  H.  Wat<on,  Riverside,  Cal. 
618/293.— Disn  Cleaner-F.  H.  West,  Portland,  Ogn. 

Note  —Copies  of  U.  8.  and  Foreign  patents  furnished 
by  Dewey  &  Co.  in  the  shortest  time  possible  (by  mail  or 
telem-anhic  order).  American  aDd  Foreign  patents  obtained, 
and  general  patent  business  for  Pacitic  Coast  Inventors 
transacted  with  perfeot  security,  at  reasonable  rates,  and  in 
the  Bbortest  possible  time. 


Practical  Hydraulics. 

A  Book  for  Civil  Engineers,  Miners,  Mill- 
men,  Hydraulician3,  Mining  Engi- 
neers, and  Irrigators. 

By  P.  M.  Randall. 

This  new  work  is  by  one  of  the  most  experienced  hy- 
draulicians  of  the  country.  It  abounds  with  useful 
tables  for  ready  reference,  in  which  the  results  of  ab- 
struse calculations  are  all  placed  in  a  form  so  that  one 
can  find  what  he  wants  in  a  moment.  For  the  engineer 
the  principles,  formula),  coetllcients,  etc.,  are  given;  and 
for  those  not  familiar  with  higher  mathematics,  ex- 
amples, rules,  and  tables  arc  prepared.  Thus  the  needs 
of  the  scientist  and  the  practical  miner  or  millman  are 
each  met.  It  is  the  most  complete  work  on  the  subject 
yet  published,  and  is  specially  applicable  to  the  Pacific 
Coast. 

Table  of  Contents. 

The  following  brief  abstract  of  the  contents  w  ill  give 
an  idea  of  the  branches  of  the  subject  treated: 

General  Plan;  Discussion  of  the  Principles  of  Hydraul- 
ics; Rules  Deduced  from  Formulae  Obtained;  Examples 
and  Calculations;  Extensive  Tables  for  Ready  Refer 
ience;  Fundamental  Laws  of  Hydraulics  Demorstratod 
and  Expressed  in  Formulas  and"  Rules;  Flow  of  Water 
through  Openings;  Weir  Coefficients;  Triangular 
Weirs;  Flow  of  Water  Over  CJuadrant  Weir  (tabulated); 
Application  of  Tables;  Submerged  Orifices;  Flow 
Through  Orifices  in  Thin  Partitions;  Tables  and  Appli- 
cations; Miners'  Inches;  Tables  and  Calculations;  Flow 
ol  Water  Through  Short  Tubes  and  Coni|K>und  Tubos; 
Flow  of  Water  Through  Pipes;  Tables  of  Velocities  and 
Cubic  Feet  Flows  for  Given  Fall  per  Mile  and  Diameter 
of  Pipe;  Coefficient  for  Bend— Cicular  anil  Angular- 
Flow  Through  Nozzles;  Inverted  Siphons;  Flow  of 
Water  In  Open  Channels;  Extonsivo  Tables;  Rough  and 
Read)  Notes;  Hints  for  Speedy  and  Approximate  Esti- 
mates, etc. 

Price,  S2.00,  post-paid.  Sold  by  DEWEY  PUBLISHING 
CO.,  Publishers,  220  Market  St.  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


Complimentary  Samples. 

Persons  receiving  this  paper  marked  are  requested  to 
examine  its  contents,  terms  of  subscription,  and  give  It 
their  own  patronage,  and  as  far  as  practicable,  aid  In 
circulating  the  Journal,  and  making  Its  value  more 
widely  known  to  others,  and  extending  its  Influence  In 
the  cause  It  faithfully  serves.  Subscription,  paid  In  ad- 
vance,  6  mos.,  $1  10  mos.,  $2;  16  mos.,  «3.  Extra  copies 
mailed  for  10  cents,  If  ordered  soon  enough.  If  already 
a  eubsorlber,  please  show  tho  paper  to  others. 


Every  Inventor  Wants  a  Good  Patent 

Or  none  at  all.  To  secure  the  best  patents  Invent- 
ors have  only  to  address  Dewey  &  Co.,  Pioneer 
Patent  Agents,  No.  220  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 

There  are  many  good  reasons  why  Pacific  Coast  In- 
ventors should  patronize  this  Home  Agency. 

It  is  the  ablest,  largest,  best,  most  convenient, 
economical  and  speedy  for  all  Pacific  Coast  patrons. 

It  is  the  oldest  on  this  side  of  the  American  conti- 
nent, most  experienced,  and  every  way  reliable 

It  has  the  largest  library  of  Patent  Law  books, 
American  and  Foreign  Patent  Office  Reports,  scien- 
tific and  mechanical  newspaper  hies,  latest  works  on 
science,  art,  inventions,  and  mechanical  and  other 
new  discoveries.     >  ,  _ 

Conducted  from  1863  by  its  present  owners  (A.  T. 
Dewey  W.  B.  Ewer  and  Ceo.  H.  Strong)  this  agency 
has  the  best  knowledge  of  patents  already  issued, 
and  of  the  state  of  the  arts  in  all  lines  of  inventions 
most  common  on  this  coast. 

Patents  secured  in  the  Unite  1  States, Canada, Mex- 
ico aii  British  colonics  and  province  s,  Kiigl.iiid  and 
other  civilized  countries  throughout  the  globe. 

Caveats  filed,  assignments  <luly  prepared,  exami- 
nations made,  and  a  general  Patent  Agency  business 
conducted.  .  ,  ,  . 

Kstablishcd  and  successfully  and  popularly  con- 
ducted for  nearly  thirty  years,  our  patrons  nurabei 
many  thousands,  to  whom  we  refer  with  Conndeni  e, 
as  men  of  influence  and  reliability.  Old  and  new  in- 
ventors are  cordially  offered  the  complimentary  use 
of  our  library  and  free  advice,  etc.  Mootjiet  agency 
can  afford  Pacific  States  inventors  half  the  ad\an- 
tages  possessed  by  this  old,  well-tried  aud  experi- 
enced firm.  

Every  man  must  buy  experience,  and  the 
first  fees  are  heavy.— Bulwer. 


Cfifl  FARMS,  MILLS,  MDSE-,  HOTELS,  WINKS,  IN 
OUU  all  states  for  sale  and  trade.  Send  5  cents  in 
stamps  for  list  and  terms,  to  JOSEPH  POLLARD,  JR., 
Washington,  Iowa. 


BUSINESS  COLLEGE. 

24  POST  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

FOR  SEVENTY- FIVE  DOLLARS 

This  Collogo  Instructs  In  8horthand,  Type-Writing,  Book- 
keeping, Telography,  Penmanship,  Drawing,  all  the 
English  branches,  and  everything  pertaining  to  business, 
for  full  six  months.  We  have  sixteen  teachers  and  give 
Individual  Instruction  to  all  our  pupils.  Our  school  has 
Its  graduates  In  every  part  of  the  State.  *aT  8KND  FOR 
CIRCULAR.    K  P.  IIEALD,  Pros.   O.  &  II ALKY,  Sea 

ORANGE  CULTURE  IN  CALIFORNIA . 

Now  that  tho  Interest  In  tho  culturo  of  the  orange  Is 
oxtendlng  so  as  to  embrace  nearly  all  parts  of  tho  Stale, 
a  book  giving  tho  results  of  oxporlenco  In  parts  of  tho 
8tate  whore  tho  growth  of  tho  fruit  has  boen  longest  pur- 
sued will  be  found  of  wide  usefulness. 

"Orange  Culturo  in  California"  was  written  by  Those 
A.  Garoy  of  Los  Angeles,  after  many  years  of  practical 
oxpcrlonee  and  observation  In  tho  growth  of  the  fruit. 
It  Is  a  woll-prlnted  hand-book  of  227  pages,  and  treats  of 
nursery  practice,  planting  of  orange  orohards,  cultiva- 
tion and  Irrigation,  pruning,  ostlmates  of  cost  of  planta- 
tions, best  varieties,  etc 

Tho  hook  Is  sont  post-paid  at  the  reduced  prlco  nf  7fi 
cents  por  copy,  In  cloth  binding.  Address  DEWKY 
PUBLISHING  OO  ,  Publishers,  220  Market  8t.,  {San 
Francisco. 


CALIFORNIA 


Ifyouwantto  know  about  California 
and  the  Paotflc  HtaWw,  send  for  the 
PACIFIC  HI! HAL  IWtKKM, 

lh«  best  Illustrated  and  Leading  Farming  and  Horticultural 
W,».klv  of  the  Far  West.  Trial,  Mo  for  3  mos.  Two  semi-le 
iSSffSS^MSmbA  1870.  DEWKY  FUBLI8HINQ 
OO.,  320  Market  Ht.,  San  Fraoclaoo. 
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Buckeye  Mowers 


High  Speed,  Noise'ess  Action, 
Great  Strength,  Light  Draft 
and  Durable. 

HIGH  SPEED. 


4  ft.  3  In. 


SIS  ESS: 
4  ft.  6  in. 
6ft 


6  ft. 


Buckeye  Mowers,  Reapers  and 
Binders. 


OUR  CALIFORNIA  STANDARD  BUGGY 

Drop  Axle,  Fantailed  and  Swedged. 
NICKLE  BOUND  DASH, 
NIOKLE  BOUND  BOOT, 
NICKLE  PROP  NUTS, 
NIOKLB  HUB  BANDS, 
ELEGANT  FINISH, 
CHEAP. 

The  Best  Buggy  in  the  World  for  the  Money. 

WRITS  FOR  PBICE3. 


Co.'s  Platform  Scale,  we  pay  the  freight. 


No.  74...  400  or  60O;ibs. 

No.  75    800  lbs. 

No.  76  lOOO.lbs. 

No.  77  1200  lbs. 


NO  BETTER  SCALE 

MANUFACTURED. 


ACCURACY, 
DURABILITY 

AND 

CHEAPNESS 

Make  these  the  best 
Scales  in  the  market. 


5 -TON    WAGON  SCALE, 

$33.00. 

BEARINGS  OF  HARDENED  ENGLISH  TOOL  STEEL. 


CRAVER  ALL  STEEL  HEADER. 

A  NEW  DEPARTURE  IN  HEADERS, 
ALL  STEEL. 

Steel  Angles!  Steel  Pipes'.  Steel  Tees! 

LIGHT!  STRONG!  HANDSOME! 

MORE  DURABLE  than  the  o'd  typa  of  machines,  ye 
spite  of  increased  ttren^tb,  is  LIGHTER. 
SIZES,    10.    12  AND    14  FOOT. 

Nearly  3000  were  used  in  the  Eastern  Harvest  Field  during  1893. 


HOLLINGS WORTH  RAKES. 
Highest  Quality  Rake  in  the  Market 

HAND  DUMP. 
No  8.  .8  Ft.     No.  10. .10  Ft.    No.  12  . 12  Ft 

SELF-DUMP. 
No.  16  8Fest.   Nc.20  lOFeet. 


EVERY  AXLE  GUARANTEED 

AGAINST  BREAKAGE. 


RUSHFORD 

HOLLOW  STEEL  AXLE  WAGON, 

The  Beet  is  the  Cheapest  in  the  End. 


McMurray  & 


Fisher's  Pneumatic  Tire  Sulky. 

WITH  BALL  BEARINGS. 

We  have  a  few 
of  these  in  stock 
whish  we  will  sail 
BELOW  cos r 
if  purchased  now. 
No  better  Mil- 
ky in  the  world. 
The  regular  wheals 
as  well  as  the 
Pneumatio  Tire 
wheels  (jo  with  the 
sulky. 


McMurray  &  Fisher  Track  Sulky. 

A    very  superior 
Sulky  for  training  or 
speeding  horses. 
Weight:  82  to  65 
pounds. 

Tbssa  Sulkies  are  used  all  over 
the  Stite  and  give  the  beet  or  sat 
Isfactlon. 


W£  CARRY  THE  LARGEST  AND  MOST  COMPLETE  ASSORTMENT  OF  VEHICLES  ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 


SEND   FOB  CATALOGUE. 


HOOKER  &  CO./6&18D™™l,MARKET 


The  Situation  as  to  Horse  ■  Breeding. 

Before  giving  up  the  breeding  of  horses  and  declaring  the  business  dead,  will  it  not 
be  well  to  take  a  candid  practical  view  of  the  case,  and  before  throwing  away  an  advan- 
tage already  gained,  consider  well  what  has  brought  on  present  conditions,  whether  the 
causes  are  likely  to  continue  indefinitely,  and  if  not,  how  best  to  take  advantage  of  the 
change  when  it  comes.  Nearly  every  kind  of  business  has  had  its  boom  and  reaction 
during  the  last  twenty  years,  and  the  horse  business  has  been  one  of  them.  Its  effects 
have  been  and  are  felt  over  a  wider  extent  of  country  than  almost  any  other  business, 
because  it  is  so  intimately  connected  with  every  other.  Many  breeders  attribute  the 
present  condition  of  the  horse  market  to  over-production,  and  the  introduction  of  elec- 
tricity. The  over- production  has  been  entirely  of  the  cheaper  errades,  and  this  class  is 
what  is  being  displaced  by  electricity.  Electricity  can  never  take  the  place  of  the  heavy 
draft  or  fine  coach  horse.  General  business  depression  has  had  more  to  do  wi  h  the  fall 
in  the  horse  market  than  anything  else.  Nearly  every  one  is  economizing  and  doing 
without  or  making  the  best  of  what  they  have.  That  this  condition  will  last  long  no  one 
believes.  A  renewed  demand  is  among  the  certainties  of  the  future.  When  this  fresh 
demand  comes  there  will  be  a  short  supply  to  meet  it,  because  of  the  falling  off  in 
breeding  for  the  past  three  years  and  the  probable  continuance  of  it  for  a  year  or  two  to 
come.  Horses,  as  a  rule,  are  short  lived  animals.  The  visible  supply  is  being  used  up 
tt  a  very  rapid  rate,  and  the  fact  that  it  takes  five  years  to  produce  a  horse  ready  for 
market  is  lost  sight  of  by  the  croakers  who  are  now  and  have  been  for  three  years  crying 
the  horse  business  down.  Another  fact  is  that  the  best  time  to  engage  in  the  production 
of  any  staple  commodity  is  when  it  is  down  and  not  when  it  is  booming.  So  many 
farmers  have  learned  by  sad  experience  that  they  cannot  produce  salable  horses  from 
ordinary  stallions  and  have  given  up  the  attempt,  that  the  chance  for  those  who  can  and 
do  raise  first-class  horses  in  the  future  will  be  greatly  improved.  Taking  past  experience 
and  a  candid  view  of  the  future  of  this  country,  it  would  seem  that  now  is  the  right  time 
for  those  farmers  who  are  favorably  situated  to  take  hold  of  high-class  horse  breeding  in 
earnest.  They  can  now  secure  a  choice  selection  of  mares  at  moderate  cost  and  buy  first- 
class  stallions  at  "  rock-bottom "  prices.  The  latter  can  now  be  bought  cheaper  than 
they  are  likely  to  be  again  for  years,  for  the  reason  that  this  year  will  about  use  up  the 
stock  of  imported  stallions  on  hand  and  good  ones  cannot  be  imported  to  sell  at  prevail- 
ing pric9S.  Think  on  these  things.  Should  not,  under  the  circumstances,  the  owners  of 
mares  be  more  particular  than  ever  in  their  choice  of  stallions  and  breed  more  judiciously 
than  ever  for  the  inevitable  future  market  ?  The  present  conditions  are  simply  the  result 
of  bursting  boom  bubbles.  This  country  is  not  going  to  destruction;  business  is  settling 
down  to  a  sound  basis,  and  a  healthy  reaction  is  sure  to  follow.  A  revival  in  general 
business  will  bring  a  quick  and  strong  demand  for  horses,  and  the  man  who  then  has 
good  ones  can  name  his  own  price  for  them.  The  main  point  in  breeding  is  the  choice  of 
a  stallion,  and  care  should  be  taken  to  buy  only  the  best  and  from  areputable  importer. 

There  has  been  lately  landed  in  San  Francisco  the  finest  lot  of  imported  Percheron 
and  French  Coach  stallions  ever  brought  to  the  Pacific  Ooast.  This  stock  ranges  in  age 
from  two  to  six  years,  and  was  selected  in  France  by  the  veteran  importer,  Leonard 
Johnson,  who  for  many  years  was  foreign  buyer  for  M.  W.  Dunham,  of  Wayne,  111.  Mr. 
Johnson  has  personally  selected  and  brought  to  this  country  over  Two  Thousand  Horses, 
and  is  universally  acknowledged  to  be  the  best  judge  of  Draft  Horses  in  America.  Each 
animal  in  this  lot  is  a  good  one,  not  only  individually,  but  of  the  best  possible  breeding, 
as  is  attested  by  the  certificates  of  registry  in  both  the  Percheron  stud-books  of  France 
and  America.  A  satisfactory  guarantee  given  that  each  stallion  will  get  sixty  per  cent 
of  colts.  This  is  a  rare  chance  to  get  a  first-class  stallion,  as  no  such  stock  as  this  has 
ever  been  offered  for  sale  bere  at  as  low  figures  as  this  will  be  sold  for.  Time  given  on 
approved  paper.  STABLES — Close  to  Midwinter  Fair,  on  Fifth  avenue,  opposite  Race 
Track,  next  door  to  Scott  &  McCord's  Feed  Store,  San  Francisco,  Oal.  Take  Geary 
street  car.  For  further  information  and  catalogues,  address  the  Secretary  of  the  Ameri- 
can Percheron  Horse  C  T>  THHA/F  PQHM  Occidental  Hotel. 
Breeders' Association,  O.  1^.    1  11  KJ  1V1  T  O  W  IN  ,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


CALIFORNIA  WAGON  &  CARRIAGE  CO. 

36*  to  44i  FREMONT  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


No.  31.  -  1  inch  aleel  axle,  leather  trimmed.  Price  060. 

HARNESS   $7.  BUGGIES   $75.  SURREYS  $130 


No  12U.-Prlce  863.  No.  600.-IJ  axle,  li  wheel.   Price  865.  No.  SI.— Price  8100. 


No.  11. -1-Inch  axle.   Price  819.  No.  lUa.-l-lnch  axle.  Price  »23. 

CALIFORNIA  WAGON  &  CARRIAGE  CO. 

36ito44J  FREMOHT  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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TWENTY  -  FOURTH  YEAH. 

Offlce,  MO  Market  Slreit. 


Orientalisms. 


The  antique  nations  of  the  eastern 
and  southern  coasts  of  Asia  have  come 
prominently  before  the  American  peo- 
ple at  the  great  expositions  of  the  last 
two  years.  Their  participation  has  ap- 
parently been  dictated  both  by  national 
pride  and  thrifty  penny  turning,  but  in 
this  dual  motive  they  are  not  excep- 
tional. Such  has  been  the  idea  upon 
which  nearly  all  the  nations  have 
gathered,  and  such  also  has  character- 
ized the  American  welcome  which  has 
been  extended  to  them.  Whether  the 
same  motives  have  joined  hands  in  the 
reflections  of  oriental  philosophy  and 
religion  which  we  have  had,  as  well  as 
in  the  displays  of  anthropology  and  in- 
dustries, we  do  not  pretend  to  say.  It 
must  be  admitted,  however,  no  matter 
upon  what  basis  of  reason  or  motive 
the  overt  acts  have  rested,  that  Amer- 
ica has  had  more  orientalism  in  its 
sight  and  in  its  thought  during  the  last 

two  years  than  in  all  previous  time. 

To  the  new  people  of  a  new  country 

the  affairs  of  the  oldest  of  both  peoples 

and  countries  are  naturally  attractive 

and  entertaining.    Consequently,  we 

find    that  the 

Asiatic  features 

of  our  great  fairs 

are  popular. 

They  have  also 

had,  unques- 
tionably, a  cer- 
tain educational 

value    to  our 

people,  even  if 

we  never  work, 

play,  think,  or 

believe,    as  do 

our  oriental 

guests.  They 

have  contrib- 
uted something 

to  our  knowl- 
edge, possibly 

something  to 

our  humanitari- 

anism  and  have, 

at  least,  given 

us    some  new 

ideas,  both  in 
art  and  artisan- 
ship;  therefore, 

those  who  have 
had  opportunity 
for  contempla- 
ting those  pecu- 
liar manifesta- 
tions of  the  di- 
vine  image 
should  be  grate- 
ful. A  wider 
circle  has  also 

been  benefited  to  a  less  degree  by  the  pictorial  represen- 
tations of  Asiatic  contributions  to  the  great  fairs,  which 
have  been  made  in  American  prints. 

One  of  the  engravings  on  this  page  will  serve  to  show 
how  successfully  a  presentation  of  antipodean  environment 
can  be  made  within  our  own  borders  and  largely  with  our 


TEA-GATHERING  ON  A  CEYLONESE  PLANTATION. 


have  much  of  it  in  the  open  air. 
Whether  this  will  constitute  a  factor 
in  the  development  of  an  American 
Btyle,  which  will  be  realized  in  a  cen- 
tury or  two  hence,  we  leave  it  for  the 
art  critic  of  that  era  to  determine.  It 
may,  however,  please  the  imagination, 
even  at  this  obscure  time,  to  picture 
what  will  be  our  style,  based  upon 
classic  models  and  carried  along 
through  the  modifying  influences  of 
familiarity  with  log  cabins,  Indian 
wigwams,  bungalows,  tea-houses,  tem- 
ples, etc.  Really,  it  seems  as  though 
the  future  might  after  all  be  worth 
living  for. 

The  picture  with  the  tripping  Jap- 
anese maidens  represents  a  portion  of 
the  Asiatic  department  at  the  Midwin- 
ter Fair.  If  it  were  not  for  its  back- 
ground of  Monterey  pines  and  euca- 
lyptus, and  the  thoroughly  American 
"  frame  building  "  in  the  left  distance, 
it  might  readily  be  taken  for  an  acre 
of  Japan.  It  is  such  a  glimpse  of  Asia 
as  any  one  could  have  in  his  back 
yard,  for  it  could  be  as  easily  made 
there  as  in  the  sand  of  the  Fair 
grounds.  It  is  all  artificial,  for  there 
was  neither  a  rock  nor  a  drop  of  water 
on  the  spot  when 
the  Asiatic  land- 
scapists  began. 

Not  inappro- 
priate to  the 
foregoing  is  the 
true  oriental 
scene  which  also 
appears  on  this 
page.  It  repre- 
sents the  tea 
harvest  on  the 
island  of  Ceylon 
and  illustrates 
not  only  some 
national  char- 
acteristics of  (he 
Ceylonese,  but 
shows  I  heir 
method  of  tea- 
planting.  The 
scene  is  a  novel 
and  interesting 
one. 


MIDWINTER 


own  materials.  This  will  no  doubt  suggest  to  landscape 
architects  and  gardeners  many  ways  in  which  oriental 
methods  may  be  introduced  in  laying  out  public  and  pri- 
vate grounds,  and  thus  answer  the  constant  demand  for 
novel  effects.  We  have  already  largely  orientalized  our 
interiors  of  homes  and  public  buildings,  and  now  we  shall 


TBI  next 
meeting  of  ihe 
State  Road  Con- 
vention will  be 
held  in  Santa 
Rosa  on  May  24, 
25  and  2C.  The 
convention  is 
composed  of 
delegates  a  p- 
pointed  by  the 
Governor,  by  the 
State  Grange,  Boards  of  Supervisors,  Mayors  of  the  cities 
and  the  State  Farmers'  Alliance.  A  Btrong  programme 
has  been  prepared,  relating  to  legislation  and  methods  of 
road  improvement  and  repairs.  Counties  or  cities  which 
failed  to  appoint  delegates  to  the  former  conventions  are 
invited  to  appoint  to  this. 
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The  Week. 


Strawberries  are  beginning  to  go  eastward  by  the  car- 
load from  Sacramento  county.  This  is  the  beginning  of 
the  great  eastward  movement  of  fruit  which  will  soon  set 
in.  The  fruit  prospects,  as  described  in  other  columns, 
are  still  in  the  main  promising.  In  other  lines  the  drouth 
is  rapidly  drawing  the  scenes  to  the  close.  Stock  is  being 
moved  great  distances  for  feeding  ground,  and  people  will 
be  making  long  journeys  for  employment  in  the  fruit 
orchards. 

The  coming  political  campaign,  of  which  the  first  notes 
are  now  audible,  will  serve  as  a  welcome  distraction  for 
thoughts  which  are  weary  of  contemplation  of  thin  purses 
and  lean  fields.  When  the  farmer  has  little  in  his  own 
affairs  he  can  do  more  to  settle  the  affairs  of  State. 
When  the  producer  is  very  busy  the  politician  saves  the 
country.  This  year  the  producers  should  make  their  in- 
fluence felt. 

The  Yosemlte  is  declared  to  be  open  and  the  various 
resorts  are  brushing  up  their  attractions  to  an  unwonted 
brilliance.  The  prospect  is,  however,  that  home  will 
prove  a  place  of  unparalleled  sweetness  to  many  this  year. 


There  has  just  been  issued  from  the  office  of  the  secre- 
tary of  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  Mr.  Edwin  F. 
Smith,  a  book  of  350  pages  containing  the  reports,  etc  ,  of 
the  society  for  the  year  1893.  It  gives  full  information 
concerning  the  affairs  under  the  administration  of  the  ag- 
ricultural department  of  our  State  Government,  and,  in 
addition,  a  full  report  concerning  the  resources,  conditions, 
etc.,  of  each  of  the  several  organized  agricultural  districts 
of  the  State.  The  book  has  bfen  edited  by  Secretary 
Smith  in  a  way  which  shows  that  he  has  not  lost  his 
journalistic  cunning.  The  edition  is  comparatively  lim- 
ited, but  there  are  some  copies  in  the  hands  of  the  secre- 
tary for  distribution  and  they  will  be  sent,  as  long  as  the 
supply  holds  out,  to  those  who  apply  for  them. 


The  Reoourse  to  Agriculture. 


And  now  comes  the  proposition  to  colonize  the  idle  In- 
dustrialists upon  agricultural  lands.  It  has  come  to  be 
regarded  as  the  most  natural  conclusion  in  the  world  that 
if  anyone  is  out  of  conceit  with  his  fortune  he  should  be 
advised  to  go  to  farming.  It  begins  with  thus  marking  out 
the  life  courses  of  the  dull  boys  in  the  home,  and  it  pro- 
ceeds through  the  disposition  of  all  the  professional  and 
commercial  misfits  of  early  manhood.  The  farm  is  thus 
made  to  carry  all  the  failures  and  to  be  an  asylum  for  all 
the  wavering  and  distressed. 

We  do  not  quarrel  with  the  theoretical  view  that  those 
who  are  unsupplied  with  subsistence  should  be  made  to 
seek  it  at  original  sources;  that  instead  of  being  a  burden 
upon  the  public,  such  unfortunates,  if  able-bodied,  should 
be  remanded  to  the  bosom  of  Mother  Earth  for  sustenance. 
But  we  do  dissent  from  the  conclusions  which  are  some- 
times drawn  from  such  a  theoretical  view.  There  may 
have  been  a  time  in  the  early  history  of  mankind  when 
the  lazy  barbarian  might  well  have  been  ordered  to  dig  his 
own  roots  instead  of  feeding  upon  the  digging  of  others, 
but  since  agriculture  has  become  an  industrial  affair  and 
can  only  be  successfully  pursued  with  knowledge  and  skill 
and  capital,  it  has  become  little  less  than  ridiculous  to 
still  hold  the  old  view  of  farming  as  synonymous  with  bar- 
baric root-digging.  For  this  reason  we  regard  as  odd  and 
visionary  the  scheme  which  is  said  to  be  now  entertained 
at  the  East  to  colonize  the  idle  people  upon  idle  land,  and 
from  these  two  exponents  of  unfitness  to  expect  a  return 
in  prosperity  and  comfort.   Such,  however,  is  the  scheme: 

Each  colony  will  occupy  a  block  of  land  two  miles  square,  or 
four  square  miles.  It  will  contain  108  farms  of  20  acres  each, 
and  in  the  center  will  be  a  plat  of  community  property,  con- 
taining 360  acres.  Each  person  who  takes  up  a  farm  of  20 
acres  becomes  a  part  owner  in  the  community  property,  which, 
however,  will  be  non-negotiable. 

Here,  now,  is  how  the  proposed  colonization  scheme  has  an 
advantage  over  everything  else  ever  proposed.  A  man  takes 
one  of  the  20-acre  farms.  He  can  do  with  that  anything  he 
pleases.  In  the  central  plat  will  be  the  houses  of  all  the  colo- 
nists, grouped  around  in  a  circle,  with  stores,  schools,  meeting 
places,  and  all  the  accommodations  and  means  of  enjoyment 
and  recreation  to  be  found  in  the  city.  A  man  gets  a  house, 
located  in  the  central  plat,  with  his  20-acre  farm.  He  can  live 
in  that  or  he  can  go  and  live  on  his  farm  if  he  wants.  But 
the  advantage  of  living  with  all  the  other  colonists  requires  no 
argument  to  be  seen.  He  will  be  with  his  friends  and  he 
can  enjoy  their  society.  Without  the  circle  of  108  residence 
lots  will  be  some  170  acres  of  public  pasturage  and  garden,  all 
part  of  the  community  plat  of  360  acres.  We  have  it  figured 
down  that  108  families  can  make  a  living  from  this  property, 
so  that  all  the  product  of  the  farms  will  be  clear  profit. 

This  is  the  plan  upon  which  the  unemployed  are  to  be 
farmed  out.  It  is  not  at  all  new  in  idea  of  village  resi- 
dence of  owners  of  outlying  farms;  that  is  an  old  notion 
quite  beautiful  in  theory  but  commonly  held  to  be  im- 
practicable at  this  stage  of  the  world's  progress.  But  we 
do  not  intend  to  discuss  that  feature;  it  is  not  the  most 
illusive.  What  strikes  us  as  the  most  unsound  part  of  the 
general  proposition  is  that  it  is  planned  to  bring  a  host  of 
families  from  the  surplus  population  of  cities,  establish 
them  upon  farms  and  expect  them  to  not  only  make  a 
living  but  pay  for  all  the  improvements,  rural  and 
municipal,  which  will  be  incurred  in  the  development  of 
such  colonies.  It  is  not  to  be  presumed  that  many  of 
these  people  know  anything  about  farming.  They  are 
mechanics,  artisans,  printers  and  the  like,  who  have  given 
the  best  of  their  lives  perhaps  in  following  the  industrial 
trades  and  arts  and  who  are  now  expected  to  go  forth  on 
raw  land  and  develop  their  fertility  and  produce  crops  of 
which  they  have  never  seen  any  stage  earlier  than  of  the 
grocery  counter.   The  idea  is  preposterous. 

Is,  then,  agriculture  so  rude  an  art  that  it  requires  no 
knowledge,  no  skill,  no  teaching  of  observation  and  ex- 
perience? No  one  who  knows  aught  of  agriculture  would 
hold  such  a  notion  for  a  moment.  Those  who  know  agri- 
culture best  know  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  intricate  and 
difficult  of  the  arts.  It  is  true  that  those  bred  to  farming 
are  able  to  succeed  upon  what  the  casual  observer  might 
consider  a  low  endowment  of  intelligence  and  clumsy 
handicraft,  but  the  casual  observer  does  not  know  how 
practically  wise  in  certain  directions  these  undemon- 
strative men  are.  They  may  seem  green  and  stupid  when 
they  come  to  the  city;  they  may  fall  victims  to  all  the 
city's  lures  and  snares,  but  the  farmer  on  his  land  is  like 
the  sailor  on  his  ship — able,  competent  and  effective.  The 
city  man,  even  one  bred  to  the  hardest  toil,  is  as  much 
out  of  place  on  the  farm  as  is  the  farmer  on  the  city  pave- 
ment. 

But  it  may  be  answered:  cannot  these  men  learn  farm* 
ing?  Of  course  they  can,  in  time,  if  they  have  the  pa- 
tience, and  are  contented  to  strive  for  the  meager  rewards 
of  ordinary,  small-scale  farming.  But  who  is  to  feed  them 
and  their  families  while  they  learn  ?  Who  is  to  teach 
them  in  a  colony  of  ignoramuses  ?  Who  is  to  meet  the 
losses  resulting  from  bad  mistakes  and  bad  seasons  ? 

Of  all  ways  to  get  city  people  into  agriculture,  except 
they  be  people  of  means  who  can  employ  skilled  assistants, 
we  regard  the  colony  plan  the  worst.  Every  farming  com- 
munity can  absorb  and  educate  a  certain  number  of 


greenhorns  by  the  force  of  precept  and  example,  and  over- 
the-fence  admonitions,  and  if  the  new  comers  have  any 
decent  ambition  and  liking  for  the  life,  they  may  succeed. 
But  to  move  green  city  people,  in  masses,  to  agricultural 
undertakings,  and  isolate  them  from  adjacent  farmers,  as 
the  plan  proposes,  is,  it  seems  to  us,  the  most  impracti- 
cable proposition  of  the  generation. 

Co-operative  Fruit  HandliDg. 

Upon  another  page  of  this  week's  Rural  we  give  the 
interesting  record  of  the  transactions  of  the  Santa  Clara 
Fruit  Exchange  for  the  last  year.  The  Rural  has  con- 
stantly ministered  to  the  progress  of  these  co-operative 
efforts  and  it  is  very  satisfactory  to  us  to  tell  the  story  of 
their  quick  successes.  The  following  is  a  sketch  of  the 
Campbell  Fruit-Grower's  Union,  frequently  mentioned  in 
our  columns  during  the  last  season.  It  is  one  of  the  large 
drying  associations  of  Santa  Clara  county,  and  its  presi- 
dent is  F.  M.  Bighter,  who  is  well  known  to  our  readers. 
The  following  facts  are  taken  from  the  books  of  the 
Union: 

The  Association  began  business  with  the  purchase  of  a  drying 
ground  and  plant  located  at  Campbell  station,  on  the  S.  P.  C.  R.  R., 
to  which  they  added  some  acres  of  land  by  subsequent  purchase. 
The  books  show  the  following  facts : 

INVESTMENTS. 

1 


I 

I 

>  $12,725  00 

I 


17  acres  land, 
10  b.  p.  steam  engine, 

18  h.  p.     "  boiler, 
2  canning  house  prune  dippers, 
Scales  and  trucks, 
Building,  80x150,  one  story,  J 

2  Jones  largest  fruit  graders  @  $160   320  00 

1    "     No.  8    "       "    115  00 

1  Hamilton  prune  grader   160  00 

1500  orchard  boxes  @  15c   225  00 

24,000  3x8  drying  trays  @  35c   8,400  00 


$21,945  00 

These  are  not  exact  figures,  as  many  of  the  trays  were  turned  in  by 
stockholders  at  various  prices  according  to  their  condition;  but  they 
represent  the  cost  of  the  material,  if  all  new. 

In  exact  figures  the  actual  investment  is  as  follows: 

Paid  up  stock  $18,400  00 

Indebtedness  on  land   4,000  00 

The  plant  is  not  complete,  however,  as  the  building  will  only  store, 
in  addition  to  the  room  required  for  machinery  and  working,  about 
150  tons  of  fruit,  so  that  unless  they  sell  very  promptly  they 
choke  up.  The  Association  has  voted  to  build  a  fireproof  warehouse 
to  hold  any  surplus  which  they  may  wish  to  store.  They  propose 
also  some  other  betterments,  and  for  the  next  full  crop  will  have  to 
buy  several  more  acres  of  land.  The  naked  land  at  that  place  is 
worth  $500  per  acre.  Most  associations,  of  course,  can  purchase  land 
at  a  much  lower  price  than  that,  and  require  less  capital  accordingly. 

ACREAGE  ACCOMMODATED. 

The  acreage  of  drying  fruits  owned  by  the  stockholders  of  the 
Union  is  as  follows: 

Full  bearing,  1893   700  acres 

Younger  orchards   522  " 

Total  1,222  acres 

It  is  to  accommodate  the  fruit  as  the  younger  orchards  come  in  that 
more  land  will  be  required,  as  well  as  additional  grading  machinery, 
trays,  etc.,  the  latter  having  been  taxed  rather  more  than  its  capacity 
in  1893,  when,  on  some  days,  more  than  100  tons  of  green  prunes 
were  delivered. 

The  paid-up  stock  and  indebtedness  amounts  now  to  $18.50  per 
acre,  and  it  is  expected  that  fully  $25  per  acre  will  be  required  to 
furnish  a  complete  plant,  and  sufficient  drying  ground.  This  money 
will  be  raised,  when  required,  by  sales  of  additional  stock  to  present 
members  only,  and  no  new  members  can  now  be  received.  The  stock 
can  always  be  sold,  however,  as  it  pays  regular  7  per  cent  dividends, 
free  of  taxes.  The  native  land  at  their  site  is  worth  $500  per  acre. 
Had  they  been  able  to  buy  land  for  $100  per  acre,  their  present  plant 
would  now  cost  only  $13  per  acre  of  the  acreage  accommodated. 

With  the  above  plant  as  it  is,  the  Association  received,  in  1893, 
3600  tons  of  fresh  fruit,  which  made  1043  tons  when  dried. 

EXPENSE  OF  OPERATION. 

The  officers  and  directors  of  the  Association  have  hitherto  received 
no  compensation,  except  such  as  might  happen  to  be  employed  to  do 
special  work  requiring  full  time,  for  which,  of  course,  they 
were  paid.  At  the  last  annual  meeting,  on  account  of 
the  growth  of  the  business  requiring  so  much  time  from  the  directors, 
a  small  annual  fee  was  allowed  to  each.  The  president  should,  and 
probably  does,  receive  some  additional  compensation.  The  other  ex- 
penses are  such  as  would  necessarily  be  incurred  in  any  private  con- 
cern, except  that  seven  per  cent  interest  on  the  paid  up  stock  is 
charged  as  an  item  of  expense  against  the  fruit  handled.  This,  of 
course,  goes  back  to  the  owners  of  the  fruit,  who  are  also  the  stock- 
holders. No  outside  capital  is  admitted,  but  as  some  growers  who 
were  able  to  do  so  made  it  possible  to  start  the  enterprise  by  taking 
more  shares  than  their  acreage  required,  their  interests  are  equalized 
by  the  dividends  on  their  extra  stock. 

METHODS. 

The  grower  delivers  his  fruit  to  the  drier  in  orchard  boxes.  It  is 
at  once  placed  on  the  graders,  and  when  graded  be  obtains  bis  re- 
ceipt specifying  the  variety  and  weight  of  each  grade.  All  fruit  is 
graded  by  machinery,  and  there  can  be  no  complaint.  From  that  time 
its  identity  is  lost,  all  being  dried  together,  sold  by  the  Association, 
and  the  proceeds  distributed.  No  money — except  a  very  small 
sum— is  raised  for  working  capital.  Several  thousand  dollars  are 
needed  to  pay  pilfers  and  other  help  at  the  beginning  of  the  season, 
but  that  is  repaid  from  the  first  sales  of  fruit,  and  it  is  considered 
cheaper  to  borrow  what  is  needed,  for  60  or  90  days  at  current  rates, 
than  to  pay  seven  per  cent  on  the  amount,  as  capital  stock,  for  the 
entire  year.  If  fruit  sells  promptly,  the  proceeds  are,  of  course,  dis- 
tributed. If  it  is  preferred  to  hold  for  a  time,  and  growers  need 
money,  it  is  borrowed  by  the  Association  on  its  general  credit,  and 
advances  made,  at  the  same  interest  that  the  Association  pays.  The 
directors  determine  when  sales  are  to  be  made,  but  are  of  course  in- 
fluenced by  the  judgment  of  other  stockholders  whom  they  meet  daily. 
All  growers  receive  precisely  the  same  prices  for  the  same  grades  of 
fruit,  and  this  is  the  average  price  of  all  the  sales  of  the  year  for 
fruit  of  the  same  grade.  When  sales  are  made  through  a  commis- 
sion house,  the  commission  agent  does  not  ordinarily  handle  the 
money,  but  the  Association  ships  to  the  purchaser,  collects  the  money 
and  pays  the  commission  man.  Receipts  are  given  for  green  tons, 
and  settlement  made  on  the  same  basis,  A  certain  amount,  believed 
to  be  sufficient,  is  charged  against  the  fruit  to  cover  depreciation  of 
plant,  wear  and  tear,  insurance  and  some  other  expenses.  For  1893 
this  charge  was  $1  per  green  ton,  which,  in  that  year,  gave  the  Asso- 
ciation $3600,  which  leaves  them,  often  paying  other  charges,  a  sum 
sufficient  to  put  the  plant  In  rather  better  condition  than  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  season. 
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From  an  Independent  Standpoint. 

When  State  Government  began  in  California  it  was  a 
time  of  liberal  notions  and  large  ways.  There  was  no 
smaller  money  than  the  two-bit  piece,  and  even  that  was 
viewed  with  fine  scorn  as  too  small  for  the  consideration 
of  any  self-respecting  gentleman.  To  demand  or  to  ac- 
cept small  change  was  a  reproach,  and  to  be  exact  and 
prudent  in  money  matters  was  to  be  sordid  and  mean.  This 
spirit  was  reflected  in  the  provision  made  for  payment  of 
public  officers;  and  though  times  are  sadly  changed,  we 
still  pay  our  constables,  sheriffs,  county  clerks,  members  of 
legislature,  and  other  functionaries  about  double  the  worth 
of  the  service  as  measured  by  ordinary  business  rules. 
And  since  one  form  of  extravagance  breeds  another,  we 
make  appropriations  of  public  money  for  miscel- 
laneous purposes  with  the  same  open-handed  reck- 
lessness. If  anybody  suggests  a  bonus  for  any 
alleged  public  purpose,  be  it  the  culture  of  mulberry 
worms  or  some  other  equally  large  and  beneficent  project, 
straightway  the  thing  is  done — done,  too,  after  the  style  of 
Monte  Oristo.  If  anybody  questions  the  wisdom  of  such 
largess,  somebody  else  gets  up  and  asks  if  this  be  not 
California  ?  Then  there  is  wild  applause  from  the  back 
benches  —  from  those  who  pay  no  taxes  —  and  the 
thing  goes  through.  Thus  we  have  "commissions" 
for  useless  purposes,  supported  bountifully  out  of 
the  public  treasury;  thus  we  build  palaces  at 
a  dozen  different  places  for  the  royal  entertain- 
ment at  public  cost  of  our  incompetent  and  vicious 
classes,  and  incidentally  for  the  benefit  of  particular  lo- 
calities. And  all  this  costs  a  big  pile  of  money  each  year 
which  somebody  has  to  provide. 

In  this  connection,  Judge  John  Currey  of  Solano  county, 

who,  as  the  owner  of  a  big  farm,  has  a  heavy  annual  tax 

bill  to  pay,  has  been  making  a  few  figures.    He  finds  that: 

At  the  last  session  of  our  State  Legislature  there  was  appro- 
priated for  the  support  of  the  State  Government  for  the  two 
fiscal  years  beginning  with  the  first  day  of  July,  1893,  the  sum 
of  eight  millions  four  hundred  and  twenty  five  thousand  dollars,  or 
four  millions  two  hundred  and  twelve  thousand  and  five  hundred 
dollars  for  each  of  said  fiscal  years.  It  is  impracticable  to  set 
forth  in  detail  here  the  items  in  full  of  the  entire  sum  of  the 
appropriations.   The  following  are  some  of  them,  namely: 


For  insane  asylums  $1,510,000 

For  care  and  support  of  feeble-minded  children   198,000 

For  care,  support  and  maintenance  of  the  deaf,  dumb 

and  blind   160,000 

For  the  maintenance  of  prisons  and  prisoners   600,000 

For  maintenance  of  State  reformatories   475,000 

For  maintenance  of  the  National  Guard   352,360 

For  8tate  printing   250,000 

For  State  Fair   40,000 

For  district  agricultural  fairs   192,500 

For  Mining  Bureau   50,000 

For  State  Library   55,000 

For  State  Board  of  Horticulture   30,000 

For  State  Board  of  Viticulture   30,000 


These  specified  sums  constitute  less  than  half  the  whole 
amount  of  the  appropriations  by  about  $300,000. 

Four  million  and  a  quarter  of  dollars  per  year  is  a  lot  of 
money  to  spend  for  the  government  of  a  State  of  1,300,000 
population;  and  this  does  not  include  the  charges  of  muni- 
cipal and  county  government,  which  call  for  twice  as 
much  more.  It  is,  indeed,  too  much;  it  is  more  than  is 
necessary;  it  is  more  than  the  people  can  stand  in  these 
times.  The  burden  falls  chiefly  upon  the  producing 
classes,  for  it  is  a  gross  fact  that,  by  one  form  or  another 
of  dishonest  concealment,  the  personal  wealth  of  the 
State— the  wealth  concentrated  in  the  cities— very  largely 
escapes.  It  is  the  land  which  cannot  be  hidden  away 
from  the  assessor,  which  cannot  be  concealed  under  a  false 
oath,  that  pays  the  bulk  of  this  great  annual  bill  of  taxes. 
As  to  the  remedy,  Judge  Currey  says: 

By  electing  to  the  next  Legislature  capable  and  honest  men, 
whose  minds  are  imbued  with  the  gravity  of  the  situation  of 
the  wearied  and  worn-out  tax-payers  of  the  country,  and  who 
appreciate  the  necessity  of  a  radical  change  for  the  better- 
men  who  have  the  material  interests  of  the  people  at  heart; 
and  also  by  electing  some  well-known  citizen  Governor  of  the 
State,  whose  intelligence  and  integrity  is  all  alive  to  the  con- 
dition in  which  the  tax-payers,  and  especially  the  tillers  of  the 
soil,  find  themselves  under  the  existing  oppressive  system  of 
appropriations  and  taxation.  Let  us  be  sure  we  have  a  Gov- 
ernor of  ample  capacity  to  comprehend  and  realize  the  neces- 
sity of  governmental  reform  in  State  affairs  and  who  has  a 
firmness  commensurate  with  his  convictions.  With  such  a 
Legislature  and  Governor  acting  in  harmony,  relief  would 
come,  followed  by  prosperity. 

This  is  the  solution,  and  there  is  no  other.  If  we 
choose  careless,  incompetent  and  corrupt  men  for  the  busi- 
ness of  lawmaking  and  administration,  our  State  treasury 
will  continue  to  be  "worked"  for  the  profit  of  frauds  and 
follies  and  their  promoters,  and  our  tax-payers  will  con- 
tinue to  groan. 

Much  of  the  corruption  of  our  politics— State,  county 
and  municipal— is  due  to  the  extravagant  salaries  paid  to 
all  classes  of  officials.  If  the  official  salary  of  the  shrieval- 
ty of  a  county  be  four  thousand  dollars  per  year,  and  if 
the  actual  value  of  the  service  to  be  rendered  be  fifteen 
hundred  dollars  per  year,  then  it  is  as  certain  as  the  sun 
that  the  difference  between  fifteen  hundred  and  four 
thousand  dollars,  or  a  good  part  of  it,  will  be  expended  to 


get  elected  to  the  post.  It  is  an  open  secret — if,  indeed,  it 
be  a  secret  at  all — that  the  semi-annual  campaign  funds, 
county  and  State,  are  made  up,  not  by  those  who  want  to 
see  right  principles  rule,  but  by  those  who  make  profit  out 
of  public  appropriations  or  by  public  employment.  And 
the  size  of  each  campaign  fund — that  is,  the  amount  of 
money  used  in  cajoling  and  corrupting  voters  and  thus  in 
debasing  our  political  life — usually  corresponds  in  exact 
ratio  with  the  excessive  allowances  in  the  forms  of  salaries 
and  fees  given  to  public  officials.  If  we  were  to  pay 
our  officials  what  the  work  they  do  is  worth,  and  no 
more,  there  would  be  less  hurrahing  and  brass-banding 
and  bribing  and  more  integrity  and  efficiency  in  our  pub- 
lic service. 

In  this  view  the  matter  is  one  of  morals  as  well  as  one 
of  economics;  and  it  is  really  the  more  important  part  of 
it,  for,  poor  as  the  country  is  at  this  time,  it  can  better 
afford  to  be  robbed  than  to  be  corrupted.  No  public  in- 
justice in  the  form  of  taxation,  no  matter  how  heavy  the 
burden,  can  be  comparable  to  that  deeper  injury  which 
follows  the  degradation  of  political  life  and  character. 


For  the  ordinary  partisan,  personal  and  local  consider- 
ations in  connection  with  the  official  service  of  the  State 
the  Rural  cares  not  at  all.  It  is  a  matter  of  small  con- 
cern whether  our  next  Governor  be  a  Populist,  a  Repub- 
lican, or  a  Democrat;  whether  he  be  a  doctor,  a  farmer,  a 
merchant,  or  a  lawyer;  whether  his  home  be  in  San  Diego, 
in  San  Francisco,  or  in  Shasta.  But  it  is  of  real  import- 
ance that  he  be  a  man  of  conscience,  of  trained  capacity,  a 
devoted  son  of  California,  and  identified  with  her  genuine 
interests.  It  has  been  a  long  time  since  we  had  such  a 
Governor — so  long  that  if  we  do  not  soon  get  another 
there  is  danger  that  even  the  tradition  may  die.  It  is  high 
time  for  the  selection  of  somebody  upon  considerations  of 
moral,  intellectual  and  practical  fitness  for  the  place. 
Something  of  this  sentiment  seems,  happily,  to  be  in  the 
public  mind,  for  all  the  names  mentioned  in  connection 
with  the  nominations — with  perhaps  a  single  exception — 
are  outside  of  the  self-elected  political  class.  It  is, 
indeed,  a  sign  of  better  things  to  see  the  public 
turning  to  men  like  Gen.  Chipman  of  Tehama  county — to 
men  connected  with  our  broad  industrial  affairs  rather  than 
with  the  interests  of  professional  and  mercenary  poli- 
tics. A  man  of  this  stamp — no  matter  who  he  may  be  or 
which  party  names  him — would  redeem  the  Governor's 
office  from  the  disrespect  into  which  it  has  fallen  and 
make  it  what  it  ought  to  be— a  high  potentiality  in  our 
political  and  material  life. 

We  are,  it  seems,  to  have  a  long  campaign  this  year. 
The  Republicans  will  hold  their  convention  at  Sacramento 
on  the  17th  of  June.  The  dates  of  the  Democratic  and  Popu- 
list conventions  have  rot  yet  been  fixed,  but  it  is  certain 
that  the  Republican  candidates  will  not  be  allowed  to  go 
long  unmatched. 

When  the  Rural  went  to  press  last  week,  the  Coxey 
army  had  ended  its  parade  through  the  streets  of  Wash- 
ington and  its  leaders  had  just  been  arrested  for  forcing 
an  entrance  into  the  grounds  and  attempting  to  hold  a 
meeting  upon  the  steps  of  the  Capitol.  The  interest  of 
the  week  has  centered  about  the  courtroom  in  which 
Coxey  and  his  lieutenants — Browne  and  Jones — have  been 
on  trial,  charged  with  misdemeanor  under  the  special 
statute  which  prohibits  trespass  on  the  Capitol  grounds. 
There  was,  of  course,  no  criminal  act  in  the  ordinary  sense 
and  the  proceedings  simmered  down  to  a  judicial  inquiry 
as  to  whether  or  not  Coxey  and  his  aids  violated  the  order 
to  "  keep  off  the  grass."  There  has  been  much  dispute  as 
to  the  course  of  Ooxey's  progress  from  the  sidewalk  to  the 
steps,  and  a  multitude  of  witnesses,  including  many  con- 
gressional dignitaries,  have  been  called  to  testify;  and  as  a 
result,  it  has  been  gravely  determined  by  a  jury  that  the 
defendants  did  walk  on  the  grass,  a  judgment  which 
makes  them  liable  to  fine  or  imprisonment  or  both,  in  the 
discretion  of  the  court,  the  highest  punishment  provided 
being  a  fine  of  $200  each  and  imprisonment  for  120  days. 
Sentence  has  not  yet  been  passed  and  will  not  be  until 
two  weeks  hence,  and  only  then  in  case  special  processes 
for  release  of  the  defendants  fail  of  success.  In  the  mean- 
time, they  are  out  on  bail  making  much  of  the  "  martyr- 
dom "  gained  by  these  doings. 

There  has  been  a  sad  want  of  common  sense  in  the 
treatment  of  this  whole  matter  at  Washington.  Coxey 
should  have  been  allowed  to  go,  like  any  other  citizen,  be- 
fore Congress  or  before  a  committee  and  present  his  peti- 
tion. This  privilege  is  allowed  to  all  sorte  of  lobbyists,  and 
Coxey  had  as  good  a  right  as  any  of  them.  Furthermore, 
there  would  have  been  an  end  of  the  matter.  But  instead 
of  this,  he  was  permitted  to  go  just  far  enough  to  make  a 
sensation  and  not  far  enough  to  give  it  time  to  explode. 
He  has  been  arrested  on  a  frivolous  and  absurd  charge  and 
convicted  on  general  principles;  and  now  has  leave  to  poM 
as  a  martyr.    It  is  all  very  unnecessary,  very  foolish  and 


very  harmful,  because  it  gives  fresh  notoriety  and  even  a 
kind  of  dignity  to  the  crank  leader  of  a  crank  movement. 

In  the  meantime  Ooxey's  army  is  encamped  within  the 
Washington  city  limits,  living  upon  the  alms  of  curiosity 
and  pity;  and  the  several  other  armies  are  about  where 
they  were  a  week  ago.  Frye's  men  are  at  Indianapolis; 
the  Boston  outfit  is  somewhere  in  Connecticut;  the  Vin- 
nette  force  is  still  in  San  Bernardino  county  waiting  for 
its  leader  to  get  out  of  jail,  where  he  is  serving  out  a  sen- 
tence for  vagrancy;  the  Inman  army  is  at  Sacramento;  the 
Puget  Sound  and  Oregon  armies  are  scattered  in  com- 
panies of  one  hundred  or  less  all  along  the  railroad  routes 
from  the  points  of  starting  to  a  thousand  miles  eastward. 
The  only  body  which  shows  any  energy  is  Kelly's  army, 
which  started  from  this  city  and  which  has  been  stranded 
at  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  for  the  past  two  weeks.  Having 
failed  to  secure  transportation  by  rail,  the  men  are  now 
building  boats  in  which  they  propose  to  pass  down  the 
Des  Moines  and  Mississippi  rivers  and  up  the  Ohio  river 
to  Pittsburg.  Grand  Master  Sovereign  of  the  Knights  of 
Labor  has  associated  himself  with  Kelly  and  is  helping  to 
hold  the  men  in  the  field  and  to  move  them  forward,  his 
latest  utterance  being  an  address  to  all  labor  unions,  ask- 
ing help  for  the  "  movement "  as  a  thing  calculated  to 
"promote  the  interests  of  united  labor  in  many  ways." 

Somehow,  without  any  very  notable  change  in  the  situ- 
ation one  way  or  another,  the  movement  seems  to  be  on 
the  wane.  The  public  is  growing  weary  of  it,  and  the  in- 
difference which  has  followed  active  sympathy  will  soon 
yield  to  contempt.  It  must  soon  fade  out;  but  the 
country  will  be  wise  if  it  harkens  to  the  warning  thus 
given  it.  This  monstrously  absurd  movement  could  never 
have  risen  to  the  dignity  of  a  national  problem  if  there 
had  not  been  behind  it  a  body  of  public  discontent  based 
upon  the  inequalities  of  our  industrial  and  financial  sys- 
tems. If  we  heed  this  warning,  if  we  reform  abuses  and 
make  things  fair  and  equal  in  this  so-called  land  of 
equality,  then  the  movement  will  have  served  a  good 
purpose.  But  if,  when  the  industrial  "soldiers"  grow 
tired,  as  they  soon  must,  of  novelty,  bombast  and  beggary — 
if  then  we  assume  that  all  menace  to  our  institutions  is 
gone,  we  shall  be  heedless  and  foolish  indeed.  The 
menace  of  the  Coxey  movement  lies  not  in  the  will  or 
endurance  of  its  ragged  soldiers,  but  in  the  conditions 
which  made  them;  and  these  conditions  must  be  corrected. 
While  they  exist  the  country  is  in  danger,  and  if 
allowed  to  continue  they  will  end  in  such  a  catastrophe 
as  the  world  has  never  seen. 


Cut  Worms. 


Numerous  complaints  have  reached  us  this  spring  of 
damage  done  to  grape  vines  and  young  orchard  trees. 
Portions  of  the  great  San  Joaquin  and  Sacramento  valleys 
appear  to  have  suffered  most  from  this  pest.  A  few  re- 
marks on  their  life  history,  together  with  suggestions  and 
remedies,  kindly  furnished  us  by  Alexander  Craw,  State 
quarantine  official,  will  be  of  interest  to  orchardists. 

The  cut  worms  found  in  our  California  orchards  and 
vineyards  are  the  larva;  of  a  noctuid  moth.  Agrotin  atom- 
aria,  (Smith).  The  female  moth  deposits  her  200  eggs  upon 
grasses  and  other  low  weeds.  After  the  young  worms 
hatch,  they  feed  upon  the  tender  vegetation  and  roots 
until  the  vines  or  trees  are  in  leaf.  By  this  time  the  worms 
are  half  grown  and  their  attacks  are  very  noticeable,  and 
if  not  checked  will  seriously  injure  the  trees  or  vines, 
when  the  worm  has  completed  its  growth  it  measures  one 
and  a  half  inches.  It  then  ceases  its  destructive  work  and 
burrows  into  the  ground,  where  it  forms  a  hollow  cell  and 
there  changes  to  the  chrysalis  stage,  remaining  through 
the  summer  in  its  dormant  condition. 

The  climbing  habitB  of  this  species  of  cut  worm  neces- 
sitate the  placing  of  some  protector  or  barrier  to  their 
reaching  the  tender  growth  of  the  trees  or  vines.  This 
can  be  quickly  done  by  tying  a  narrow  band  of  stout  paper 
about  the  stem,  and  smearing  it  with  printers'  ink  in  which 
a  little  castor  oil  has  been  mixed  to  keep  it  from  drying  so 
quickly.  See  that  the  bands  are  not  allowed  to  become 
dry.  Two  applications  a  week  will  keep  them  in  good 
condition.  This  should  be  carefully  looked  after  during 
the  four  or  five  weeks  that  the  worms  are  the  most  active. 

Cultivating  the  ground  and  rolling  or  dragging  it  over 
with  a  heavy  clod-crusher,  as  close  to  the  trees  as  possible, 
will  destroy  numbers  of  the  worms.  The  band  system, 
also  the  searching  for  and  destroying  the  worms  by  hand, 
have  been  the  most  satisfactory  methods  pursued,  although 
more  expensive  than  the  use  of  poison.  As  a  spray,  Paris 
green  in  the  proportion  of  one  pound  to  two  hundred 
gallons  of  cold  water,  if  carefully  mixed  and  applied,  will 
be  found  effective.  No  soap  or  ammonia  should  be  added. 
A  few  pounds  of  fresh  lime  slacked  in  water  and  the  latter 
'  added  to  the  solution  will  make   the  Paris  green  less 
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soluble  and  thereby  less  injurious  to  the  foliage.  The 
solution  must  be  constantly  stirred,  as  the  poison  is  heavy 
and  will  settle  to  the  bottom  of  the  tank.  In  spraying, 
use  fine  nozzles,  and  only  apply  enough  to  moisten  the 
leaves  without  running  off.  During  the  early  spring  the 
ground  should  be  kept  clear  of  weeds,  so  as  to  starve  out 
the  worms  before  the  vines  or  trees  start. 


Rainfail  and  Temperature. 

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  a.  m.  Wed- 
nesday, May  2,  1894,  are  from  official  sources,  and  are 
furnished  by  the  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau  expressly  for  the 
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Crop  Condition  and  Outlook. 

Reports  from  Nearly  All  Counties. 

Following  is  a  synopsis  of  the  crop  bulletin  for  the  past 
week  received  by  Director  Birwick,  of  the  State  Weather 
Service,  from  voluntary  observers  : 

The  average  temperature  during  the  week  ending  May 
7'.h  was:  For  San  Francisco,  560;  Red  Bluff,  700;  Sacra- 
mento, 68°;  Fresno,  70°;  Los  Angeles,  6o°;  and  San  Diego, 
58°.  As  compared  with  the  normal  temperature  there  was 
a  deficiency  of  heat  at  San  Francisco  of  1°;  Los  Angeles, 
i°,  and  San  Diego,  i°,  while  Red  Bluff  and  Sacramento 
had  an  excess  of  heat  of  50  each  and  Fresno  an  excess  of 
40.  This  deficiency  of  heat  in  the  coast  country,  along 
with  nightly  fogs,  has  greatly  helped  hay  and  other  vege- 
table growth,  and  is  therefore  more  of  a  benefit  than  a 
detriment.  On  the  other  hand  the  great  excess  of  heat  in 
the  great  interior  valleys  of  the  State,  along  with  the  con- 
tinuous, drying,  noitherly  winds,  have  had  a  bad  effect  on 
grain  and  hay.  The  excessive  heat  has  drawn  the  moisture 
so  rapidly  and  thoroughly  from  the  ground  that  it  more 
than  overbalances  the  good  effects  of  the  rains  of  the 
previous  week.  Therefore  the  grain  and  hay  crop  is  still 
in  a  precarious  condition;  in  fact,  almost  a  total  failure  in 
the  San  Joaquin  valley  and  very  far  below  the  average  of 
an  ordinary  crop  in  the  Sacramento  valley.  The  fruit, 
berry  and  hop  crop  bids  fair  to  be  above  the  average  of  a 
good  year's  crop.  A  telegram,  dated  May  7th,  from 
Santa  Maria,  Santa  Barbara  county,  says:  Grain  crops 
promise  hay  and  seed.  Summer  crops  are  better,  while 
the  frost  touched  the  apricots. 

Siskiyou  (Ager). — Grain  on  summer  fallow  still  looks  well,  but 
rain  is  still  wanted.  Highest  and  lowest  temperatures,  88  and  32. 
(Yreka). — Weather  more  favorable  latter  part  of  week.  The  hillsides 
are  beginning  to  show  the  need  of  rain,  and  unless  it  comes  soon, 
outside  pasture  will  be  short.  Highest  and  lowest  temperatures,  81 
and  24. 

Shasta. — Crop  prospects  improved  since  the  rain,  although  the 
norih  winds  blew  for  a  week  afterward.  Thinning  peaches  begun; 
the  crop  will  be  a  heavy  one.  In  fact,  all  fruit  crops  will  give  a  large 
yield.    Highest  and  lowest  temperatures,  86  and  52. 

Humboldt  (Eureka). — Owing  to  continued  cold  winds,  the  weather 
has  not  been  favorable  to  the  growing  crops.  Frost  on  the  2d  did 
some  injury  to  fruit,  especially  cherries,  pears  and  prunes.  Grain 
looks  well,  but  warm  weather  is  needed  to  stimulate  growth.  The 
apple  crop  promises  an  exceedingly  large  one,  and  with  warmer 
weather  the  barley  crop  will  be  large.  (Hydesville).  —  Rain  of  the 
latter  part  of  April  very  beneficial  to  all  crops.  The  cool  nights  do 
not  seem  to  have  done  any  damage.  Highest  and  lowest  tempera- 
tures, 62  and  33. 

Lake  (Upper  Lake). — The  land  was  thoroughly  soaked  by  the 
rains  in  the  latter  part  of  April  and  now  good  crops  of  grain  and  hay 
are  assured,  while  without  the  rain  hardly  any  grain  would  have  been 
cut  in  this  end  of  the  county.  Trees  and  vines  have  taken  a  new 
start.  Some  hay  on  the  uplands  wis  too  far  advanced  to  be  much 
helped  by  the  rain.  Alfalfa  will  be  ready  to  cut  in  another  week. 
Highest  and  lowest  temperatures,  74  and  35. 

Mendocino  (Ukiah).— Nice  growing  weather,  but  the  hay  and 
grain  crops  will  be  below  the  average.  Fruit  prospects  are  excellent. 
Highest  and  lovest  temperatures,  84  and  35. 

Sonoma  (Cloverdal. ). — Volunteer  hay  and  alfalfa  are  being  cut 
and  make  only  a  fair  crop.  Grain  has  improved  very  much  sir.ee  the 
rain  and  will  make  a  fair  crop  of  hay.  Fruit  is  dropping  some,  but 
plenty  will  be  left  on  the  trees  to  make  a  good  crop.  Highest  and 
lowest  temperatures,  88  and  46. 

(Santa  Rosa) — There  has  been  a  vast  improvement  this  week  in  the 
crop  prospects  all  over  the  county.  The  rains  of  the  previous  week 
were  extremely  beneficial.  The  hay  crop  will  not  be  as  large  as 
usual,  but  will  be  much  better  than  was  thought  several  weeks  ago. 
The  grain  fields  and  orchards  are  in  splendid  condition  and  the  pros- 
pects for  all  kinds  of  fruits  are  most  promising.  The  orchards  and 
vineyards  are  now  in  fi  st-class  condition. 

Contra  Costa  (Pacheco). — Frost  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday  and 
Thursday  mornings  did  no  damage.  The  rain  helped  orchards  ma- 
terially, while  grain  and  hay  received  but  slight  benefits.  Weather 
hot  on  the  upland?.  Fruit  and  nuts  hive  in  general  set  well  in 
Ygnacio  and  San  Ramon  valleys. 

Alameda  (Pleasanton). — Crop  prospects  continue  quite  good  in 
this  vicinity,  and  rain  has  not  been  needed  as  badly  as  in  other  por- 
tions of  the  State,  and  for  that  reason  crops  are  not  in  such  a  precari- 
ous condition.    Highest  and  lowest  temperatures,  90  and  35  deg. 

Tehama  (Red  Bluff). — No  rain,  though  it  is  badly  needed.  The 


north  winds,  while  not  violent,  are  rapidly  drying  up  nearly  every- 
thing. Vegetables  and  small  fruits  are  plentiful.  Fruit  crop  all  right 
yet.  Crickets  have  put  in  an  appearance  in  considerable  numbers. 
Highest  and  lowest  temperatures,  85  and  49  deg. 

Butte  (Chico). — Crops  are  beginning  to  feel  the  effects  of  another 
week  of  drying  winds,  which  has  almost  destroyed  the  beneficial  ef- 
fects of  the  last  rains,  but  still  a  fair  crop  is  expected.  Fruit  is  good 
in  quality  and  quantity.  (Gridley). — Crop  prospects  still  fair,  but 
rain  soon  will  do  considerable  good.  Fruit  crop  will  give  a  large 
yield.    Highest  and  lowest  temperatures,  94  and  56  deg. 

Glenn  (Willows) — Wheat  and  barley  in  good  land  a-e  looking 
well.  Fruit  and  vines  a  full  crop  and  in  good  condition.  Highest 
and  lowest  temperatures,  81  and  49  deg. 

Yuba  (Wheatland). — Wind  still  from  the  north,  and  if  it  continues 
a  few  more  days  the  outcome  will  no  longer  be  in  doubt  as  far  as  the 
grain  crop  is  concerned.  Some  farmers  are  already  thinking  of  cut- 
ting it  for  bay.  All  kinds  of  fruits  and  hops  are  apparently  doing 
well.    Highest  and  lowest  temperatures,  93  and  45  deg. 

Placer  (Newcastle).— Early  cherries  coining  into  market,  also 
strawbenies  in  great  quantities.  Thinning  the  peach  crop  has  begun. 
The  hay  crop  is  so  short  that  ranchers  are  not  cutting.  Highest  and 
lowest  temperature^,  85  and  42  deg. 

El  Dorado  (Georgetown). — Crops  of  all  kinds  are  looking  re- 
markably well.  The  fruit  crop  is  especially  fine.  Highest  and  lowest 
temperatures.  76  and  33  deg. 

Amador  (Oe'a) — Dry  weather  continues.  Summer-fallow  grain 
growing  well.  Winter-sown,  without  more  rain,  will  be  light,  and 
farmers  are  now  cutting  it.  Highest  and  lowest  temperatures,  83  and 
46  deg. 

Sacramento  (Sacramento)  —  The  drying  northerly  winds  have 
blown  continually  for  the  past  week  and  have  drawn  most  of  the 
moisture  out  of  the  ground  that  was  left  by  the  last  rains.  All  crops 
are  coming  forward  very  fast.  Berries  and  cherries  are  rapidly  ripen 
ing  and  will  be  a  good  crop.  Plums  of  all  varieties  prove  to  be  a  very 
heavy  crop,  and  are  growing  quite  fast  and  will  be  early.  The  high 
est  and  lowest  Weather  Bureau  temperatures,  88  and  48  deg. 

Yolo  (Winters) — The  north  winds  have  been  a  detriment  to  crops 
and  have  about  obliterated  the  good  effects  of  the  late  rains  in  April 
Grain  will  be  light,  while  the  fruit  prospects  continue  good.  Highest 
and  lowest  temperatures,  85  and  58  deg.  (Dunnigar) — Winter-sown 
grain  is  very  short,  but  with  a  couple  of  weeks  of  cool  southerly 
breezes,  summer  fallowed  land  would  probably  yield  more  than  half  a 
crop. 

Santa  Clara  (Santa  Clara) -A'falfa  harvest  begun.  In  some 
fields,  particularly  along  the  river  bottoms,  the  crop  is  a  heavy  one. 
From  various  reports  as  to  the  condition  of  the  crop,  some  are  favor- 
able and  others  unfavorab'e  for  a  good  yield.  As  a  rule,  however, 
the  crop  will  be  a  light  one. 

Solano  (Vacavillt) — The  crops  are  about  in  the  same  condition  as 
last  report,  which  means  short  yield  of  hay  and  grain  and  large  crops 
generally  of  fruits  and  berries. 

Napa  (Yountville)  — Grapes  looking  well  and  good  prospects  for  a 
large  yield.  Grain  is  not  looking  nor  doing  well.  Fruit  prospects 
good.    H  ghest  and  lowest  temperatures.  90  and  48  deg. 

San  Joaquin  (Stockton)— The  cool  weather  has  somewhat  i 
proved  the  grain  prospect.  The  crop  will  no  doubt  be  a  lighter  one 
than  usual.  (B:than>) — Everything  is  drying  up  very  fast  and  no 
amount  of  rain  would  do  any  good.  The  rain  for  the  April  storm 
was  but  .co  of  an  inch.  We  are  now  having  north  winds  and  sultry 
weather. 

Stanislaus  (Turlock)— All  the  early  wheat  is  heading  out  and  an 
occasional  field  looks  pretty  good.  There  are  more  fields  of  early 
wheat  th it  will  make  grain  (if  it  does  not  turn  tff  too  warm)  than 
would  have  been  thought  possible  two  weeks  ago.  Highest  and  low- 
est temperatures,  91  and  39  dfg.   

Mariposa  (Mariposa)— Grain  and  grass  very  much  improved  since 
the  rains,  but  will  probably  be  below  the  average.  The  prospects  in 
the  higher  foothills  have  been  badly  injured  by  the  frosts  of  April  27  h 
and  28  h;  at  least  three-quarters  ol  the  crops  were  injured,  the  great- 
est ir  jury  being  to  apples.  H  ghest  and  lowest  temperatures,  73  and 
35  0>R. 

Merced  (Los  Banos)  -  Weather  not  quite  as  windy  as  the  previous 
week.  Warm  days  and  cool  nights;  hotle-t  day  gave  a  temperature 
of  80  deg.  Grain  inside  canal  on  irrigated  land  looking  well.  Fruit 
coming  on  in  good  shape.  Sirawberries  have  been  ripe  for  several 
weeks  and  are  finer  than  usual.    Grape  vines  are  well  loaded. 

Madera  (Madera)— No  rain  and  condition  of  the  grain  crop  re- 
mains unchanged.  The  grub  worms  have  destroyed  one-third  of 
first  crop  o'  grapes.  The  first  crop  of  alfalfa  hay  is  being  cut.  Early 
grain  nearly  ready  for  haying. 

Kings  (Hanford)— Highest  and  lowest  temperatures,  89  and  56 
deg.,  with  clear  weather  entire  week. 

Fresno  (Fresno)  — H  ghest  and  lowest  Weather  Bureau  temper- 
atures, 91  and  43  deg.  (Huron) — In  the  Summit  Lake  country,  15 
miles  northeast  of  Huron,  grain  will  be  almost  a  total  failure,  and 
but  very  little  will  be  cut  for  grain.  The  Pleasant  Valley  country,  14 
miles  west  of  this  place,  will  be  a  total  failure;  there  will  not  even  be 
any  grain  cut  for  hay.  The  Pulverdara  country,  eight  miles  scuth- 
west  of  Huron,  total  failure  in  grain  and  hay.  In  the  Centura  coun- 
try, 12  miles  northwest  of  Huron,  grain  crop  a  total  failure,  and  this 
Huron  country  will  raise  nothing  at  a'l.  Highest  and  lowest  temper- 
atures, 100  and  55  deg.  (Fowlei) — Most  of  the  dry-sswn  wheat  has 
been  sold  for  sbeep  feed.  Worms  have  done  great  damage  to  many 
vineyards,  more  especially  on  low,  sandy  ground.  Fiuit  trees  are 
looking  fine,  with  pro  p=cts  of  an  abundant  yield.  (Sanger)  -  Grain 
drying  fast,  much  of  it  not  fit  for  hay.  (Easton)  —Weather  favorable 
for  vineyard  growth  where  they  were  not  eaten  by  cutworms;  a  full 
crop  is  now  promised,  but  many  vineyards  are  still  leafless.  Fruit 
trees  are  in  full  bearing  and  prospects  are  very  good.  Wheat  farmers 
will  have  a  little  hay. 

Tulare  (Tulare) — Grain  outlook  poor,  except  in  isolated  places  or 
where  irrigated.  Hay  crop  not  as  plentiful  as  at  first  supposed, 
there  not  being  water  enough  to  irrigate  alfalfa,  and  large  quantities 
are  pastured  off,  and  with  no  water  10  irrigate  will  make  the  other 
cuttings  short.  Apricots  in  some  localities  will  be  short.  A  good 
many  are  falling  from  the  trees,  as  also  are  prunes.  Peaches  will  be 
a  good  crop.  Grapes,  so  far,  are  looking  well.  All  vegetation  is 
quite  late.  Highest  and  lowest  temperatures,  96  and  38  deg.  (Visa- 
lia) — All  kinds  of  fruit  doing  well,  while  most  all  other  crops  are  dry- 
ing up.    Highest  ard  lowe  t  temperatures,  86  and  41  deg. 

Kern  (Rosamond)— Wheat  and  barley  going  bick,  and  from  pres- 
ent prospects  will  not  be  half  a  crop,  cut  and  harvested.  Fruits  doing 
well.    Highest  and  lowest  temperatures,  86  and  44  deg. 

San  Luis  Obispo  (Arroyo  Grande)— Beans  on  sandy  upland  are 
coming  up  well;  those  in  the  bottom  land,  where  irrigation  is  carried 
on,  are  not  yet  planted,  but  will  be  the  coming  week.  The  cool  and 
foggy  weather  is  favorable  for  barley.  Haying  is  begun  in  places, 
and  the  crop  is  very  light.  Highest  and  lowest  temperatures,  82  and 
45  def»-  (San  Luis  Obispo)  —  The  cool  weather  is  very  beneficial  to 
all  crops  and  pastures.  Beans,  corn  and  potatoes  are  now  all 
planted.  On  bottom  lands  an  average  crop  is  expected  as  the  land  is 
generally  in  good  order.  Fiuit  looks  very  promising.  The  southerly 
fogs  keep  our  pastures  growing,  so  dairies  that  are  not  overstocked 
are  doing  quite  well.  Hay-making  has  commenced  and  half  a  crop 
is  expected.    Highest  temperature,  80  deg. 

Los  Angeles  (Neenach). — Rainfall  April  27th,  .12  of  an  inch,  suc- 
ceeded by  northwest  gales.  Crops  greatly  damaged  and  few  farmers 
in  the  valley  will  raise  more  than  feed  and  seed.  Highest  and  lowest 
temperatures,  84  and  37.  (Cnlegrove). — Hay  crop  being  harvested 
and  is  turning  out  quite  satisfactory;  will  average  well  to  the  acre  and 
quality  excellent.  All  deciduous  fruits  doing  well.  Melons  growing 
finely,  as  are  also  corn  and  pumpkins.  (Glendora). — Hay  harvest  be- 
gun; quality  good,  but  crop  not  more  than  half  the  average.  Fruit 
prospects  good,  apricots  being  thinned.  (Near  Pomona). — Foggy 
nights  and  mornings  have  had  good  effect  on  hay  and  grain  that  ten 
days  ago  seemed  worthless;  a  lair  hay  crop  will  be  cut.  The  plum, 
prune  and  apricot  crops  are  extra  large  ones.  Highest  and  lowest 
temperatures,  90  and  38. 

San  Diego  (San  Diego). — Dry,  cool  weather  continues,  especially 


in  the  nights,  which  are  very  cool.  Harvesting  has  begun,  but  bay  is 
very  short,  much  of  it  mere  stubble,  and  will  not  be  cut  at  all.  Pros- 
pects for  fruit  remain  excellent.  Highest  and  lowest  temperatures, 
70  and  51. 

Notice  to  Crop  Correspondents. 

As  a  great  many  reports  are  not  received  until  after  8  P.  M.  Monday 
night,  they  are  too  late  to  be  used,  and  I  hope  those  at  a  distance, 
and  in  fact  all,  will  try  and  have  their  reports  reach  Sacramento  not 
later  than  Monday  noon — even  Sunday  night  would  be  a  good  time 
to  reach  their  destination — and  I  also  hope  that  the  reporters  will  not 
weary  in  well-doing,  but  continue  promptly  throughout  the  season,  as 
the  weekly  bulletins  are  being  called  for  from  all  portions  of  the  State 
as  well  as  numerous  points  in  the  East,  and  therefore  the  fuller  they 
are,  the  better  they  represent  the  crop  conditions  and  our  State. 


Frnit  Crops  and  Markets. 

From  the  Bulletin  of  the  State  Fruit  Exchange,  Wednesday,  9th  inst. 

We  wish  to  warn  all  that  the  conditions  which  will  determine  the 
value  of  our  fruit  crop  are  not  yet  made  up,  and  that  no  information 
that  could  yet  be  obtained  by  anybody  would  make  transactions  in 
fruit  of  the  coming  crop  much  better  than  a  gamble. 

Cherries.  —  Reports  from  the  principal  shipping  districts,  including 
Solano,  Yolo,  Alameda,  Santa  Clara  and  Santa  Cruz  counties,  show 
great  unevenness — some  orchards  heavy  and  others  light  in  the  same 
district.  Our  reports  indicate  that  they  average  better  in  Alameda 
county  than  elsewhere.  As  stated  last  week  it  will  be  a  question  of 
carrying  qualities.  Those  which  reach  Eastern  market  in  good  shape 
are  likely  to  bring  good  prices. 

Apricots. — Also  very  uneven,  the  general  average  appearing  to  be, 
as  stated  last  week,  a  heavy  crop  except  on  low  lands  where  the  frosts 
have  injured  them  severely.  Buyers  offer  $20  in  some  counties  to  $30 
in  others. 

Peaches. — With  a  few  exceptions  reported  a  heavy  crop.  In  some 
frosty  districts  they  have  been  hurt.  Chinamen  in  Tulare  county 
offer  $17.50  per  ton  on  the  tree.  Orchards  have  been  sold  in  that 
county  from  $40  to  $130  per  acre  for  fruit  on  four-year-old  trees. 

Pears.  —  Bartletts  almost  universally  reported  heavy.  Winter  Nelis 
very  uneven. 

Prunes. — We  can  hear  of  no  considerable  district  which  promises 
even  a  fair  crop.  In  a  few  localities  correspondents  are  more  cheerful, 
but  these  are  mostly  in  the  later  districts  where  the  abundant  settings 
have  not  yet  had  a  fair  chance  to  drop.  In  Napa  county  $35  per  ton 
is  reported  as  offered.  In  Santa  Clara  county  we  have  heard  reports 
of  much  higher  offerings,  but  they  are  unverified,  above  $50.  Other 
plums  are  variously  reported. 

Grapes. — Too  early  yet  even  for  a  guess.  In  Fresno  county  the 
cutworm  has  been  very  destructive  to  the  young  shoots  in  some  lo- 
calities, which  seems  likely  to  result  in  a  much  larger  proportion  than 
usual  of  second  crop. 

Eastern  prospects. — Our  correspondents  this  week  agree  in  report- 
ing the  estimate  of  damage  to  crop?  from  frost  as  exaggerated,  ex- 
cept in  the  Southern  States,  where  fruit  was  further  advanced  to  re- 
ceive the  cold  wave.  There  is  every  prospect  now  for  a  large  apple 
crop,  which  is  the  more  probable  from  the  good  rest  which  the  or- 
chards had  last  year.  California  Peaches,  however,  now  seem  likely 
to  have  a  clear  field  until  the  New  Jersey  Peaches  come  in — usually  in 
the  latter  part  of  August. 

MARKETS. 

All  dried  fruits,  except  possibly  raisins,  are  so  nearly  out  of  first 
hands  in  this  State  that  growers  have  no  longer  much  interest  in 
quotations.  The  Eastern  market  has  temporarily  fallen  off  in  de- 
mand for  Prunes  and  Raisins,  but  stocks  are  well  cleaned  up,  and 
there  is  expected  a  firm  and  advancing  market  till  the  new  crop 
comes  in.    We  quote  carload  lots  f.  o.  b.  California: 

Raisins,  2  crown  loose,  per  hundred   $2.05  Sacks. 

"       3-crown     "  "    2  55  " 

"       3-crown  London  Layers  per  box  80 

Pi  unes,  four  s'zes  or  ungraded  8o's   6.00  Sacks. 


The  Coyote  Scalp  Bounty. 

Sacramento  April  26  — The  legality  of  the  Coyote  Act, 
providing  for  the  payment  by  the  State  of  a  bounty  of  $5 
for  each  coyote  scalp,  Is  to  be  tested  in  the  courts.  The 
Slate  Board  of  Examiners,  after  allowing  scalp  claims  to 
the  amount  of  $187,465,  refused  some  months  ago  to  allow 
any  more,  pending  the  determination  of  the  legality  of  the 
act. 

Since  the  State  has  stopped  paying  the  bounty  $129,000 
of  claims  have  accumulated  in  the  offire  of  the  Board  of 
Examiners.  One  of  those  whose  claims  remain  unallowed 
is  J.  W.  Ingram  of  Kern  county.  His  claim  is  for  $365  for 
seventy-three  scalps  of  coyotes  killed  in  that  county  in 
1893.  He  made  a  demand  on  Controller  Colgan  that  he 
draw  his  warrant  for  the  amount  on  the  State  Treasury, 
payable  out  of  the  general  fund.  The  Controller  refused. 
To  compel  him,  Ingram  by  his  attorneys,  instituted  man- 
damus proceedings  before  Judge  Catlin  this  afternoon.  In 
this  manner  the  legality  of  the  act  will  be  decided.  Judge 
Catlin  will  hear  the  matter  May  nth. 

Small  Yellow  Corn  the  Hardier. 


To  the  Editor: — P.  S  Corwine  Wills  recollects  when  his  neigh- 
bors, one  and  all,  planted  the  large  white  corn,  when  a  poor  stand 

ade  it  necessary  to  send  away  for  seed  with  which  to  replant.  It 
came — small,  compact,  yellow  ears, — and  was  planted  along  with  the 
white  corn  already  "hand  high;"  and  when  the  most  severe  of  drouths 
known  to  that  region  had  nigh  ruined  all;  when  the  added  calamity 
of  "  chintz  bugs  "  had  winged  their  way;  then  it  was  found  that  the 
replants  of  yellow  corn  had  made  the  best  corn.  The  result  is  that 
"little  yaller"  has  ever  since  grown  in  public  favor  thereabouts,  and 
so  it  is  his  choice  now. 

Containing  a  large  per  cent  of  oil,  it  outweighs  white  corn;  is  con- 
sidered "too  heating"  for  horse  feed  in  summer,  but  does  well  mixed; 
is  good  any  way  for  pigs  or  poultry. 

To  those  writing  Mr.  Wills,  thinking  he  meant  Egyptian  or  Kaffir 
corn,  he  has  replied  by  letter,  and,  further,  here  adds  that  be  has  not 
bad  any  experience  with  such.  Private  Try. 

Campbell,  Cal.,  May  6,  1894. 

[We  may  add  that  the  letter  by  Private  Try,  on  corn,  on 
another  page  of  this  issue,  refers  to  Indian  corn,  or  maize, 
and  not  to  any  of  the  large  sorghum  family. — Eds.] 


National  Crop  Conditions. 

Washington.  May  8. — The  Weather  Bureau,  in  its  re- 
port of  weather  crop  conditions  for  the  week  ended  May  7th, 
says  the  week  was  warm  and  the  weather  conditions  favor- 
able for  growing  crops  in  all  sections  of  the  country  east  of 
the  Rocky  mountains.  There  is  ample  moisture  in  the 
spring  wheat  region,  and  in  the  States  of  Missouri  valley. 
There  is  a  slight  deficiency  in  the  rainfall  in  portions  of 
Nebraska,  Kansas  and  western  Texas. 
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The  Outlook  for  Good  Fruit  Prices. 
Within  the  last  thirty  days  the  prices  of  all  varieties  of 
canned  and  dried  fruits  have  advanced  very  materially. 
The  demand,  especially  from  the  East,  has  been  unusually 
heavy,  while  the  supply  has  proved  to  be  inadequate.  The 
advance  in  prices  has  ranged  from  fifteen  to  sixty  per  cent, 
according  to  variety,  and  is  still  advancing. 

The  reason  for  this  sudden  and  material  advance  Is  two- 
fold. The  fruit  crop  in  all  the  main  fruit-producing  States 
in  the  East  is  this  year  almost  a  total  failure  from  late  and 
heavy  frosts.  The  supply  of  California  fruit,  which  was 
believed  to  be  very  large  even  by  the  dealers  themselves, 
has  proved  to  be  much  smaller  than  the  packers  and  job- 
bers anticipated,  and  is  now  practically  cleaned  out.  It 
■would  be  impossible  now  to  -fill  a  large  order  for  any  one 
variety  of  canned  goods,  even  by  combining  the  resources 
of  all  the  packing  and  jobbing  houses  in  San  Francisco. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  present  comparatively 
high  prices  will  rule  until  the  coming  crop  of  California 
fruit  is  packed  and  put  on  the  market.  At  present  the 
prospect  is  that  California  will  have  this  year  the  largest 
crop  of  fruit  she  has  ever  produced.  It  is  true  that  in 
certain  sections  the  frost  has  done  some  injury  to 
peaches,  pears  and  prunes,  and  that  in  other  sections  the 
cutworm  has  played  havoc  with  the  vineyards,  yet  these 
losses  will  be  more  than  compensated  for  in  the  increased 
area  of  the  orchards  and  vineyards  that  will  this  year 
come  into  bearing. 

This  State  will  this  year  supply  three-fourths  of  all  the 
fruit  that  will  be  canned  and  dried  in  the  United  States. 
Prices  ought  to  rule  accordingly.  Last  year  choice  canned 
goods  were  sold  at  prices  that  did  not  pay  for  the  packing, 
not  to  speak  of  the  cost  of  the  fruit  itself.  This  year  not 
only  the  orchardist  ought  to  be  able  to  sell  his  fruit  at  a 
respectable  feature,  but  the  packers  and  jobbers  ought  to 
be  satisfied  wi'.h  the  prices  they  receive. 

In  another  week  all  damage  from  late  frosts  will  be 
passed,  and  by  the  middle  of  May  orchardists  can  esti- 
mate very  closely  as  to  the  amount  of  their  fruit  crop. 
Unless  the  condition  of  things  changes  very  materially, 
the  man  who  this  year  has  a  ten-acre  orchard  of  bearing 
peach,  prune,  pear  or  apricot  trees  will  be  pretty  well  satis- 
fied with  his  property,  and  unless  he  holds  out  for  too 
high  prices,  and  thus  cuts  his  own  throat,  he  will  receive  a 
return  for  his  crop  that  will  more  than  compensate  for  the 
low  prices  that  have  governed  the  fruit  market  in  times 
passed. 

This  week  a  Rural  Press  reporter  interviewed  a  num- 
ber of  leading  packers  and  jobbers  as  to  the  outlook  for 
fruit,  and  their  ideas  will  be  of  interest  to  many  of  our 
readers. 

A  member  of  the  Cutting  Packing  Company  thought  the 
condition  of  things  was  very  peculiar.  The  price  of  fruit 
lately  has  changed  very  materially.    From  being  extremely 


low  a  few  weeks  ago  it  has  jumped  to  a  high  price  already, 
and  the  high  mark  has  not  been  reached  yet.  No  one 
can  tell  how  high  prices  for  fruit  will  reach.  The  raise 
commenced  just  before  the  frost  which  destroyed  the  East- 
ern crop.  When  the  demand  set  in  from  Eastern  buyers, 
who  fairly  tumbled  over  each  other  in  their  eagerness  to 
buy  up  the  market,  every  one  thought  there  was  a  big  sup- 
ply of  California  fruit  on  hand,  but  in  a  few  days  it  was 
discovered  that  the  supply  was  much  smaller  than  was 
thought,  and  prices  jumped  still  higher.  Our  supply  is 
about  exhausted,  and  in  a  few  days  will  be  entirely  so. 

Wm.  Haas,  of  Haas  Brothers,  said  that  in  the  last  three 
weeks  the  prices  of  canned  goods  had  advanced  very  ma- 
terially and  unexpectedly.  The  demand  from  Eastern 
buyers  has  been  heavy,  and  recently  over  30,000  cases  of 
canned  goods  have  been  shipped  east  of  the  Rockies,  and 
probably  15  carloads  of  dried  fruit.  The  next  crop  of  Cali- 
fornia fruit  will  bring  full  prices  and  will  pay  both  the  pro- 
ducer and  the  packer.  The  price  of  raisins  will  not  vary 
so  much,  because  the  production  of  raisin?  has  increased  so 
much  in  this  State,  with  no  corresponding  increase  in  the 
demand.  , 

H.  Levi  &  Co.  said  the  Eistern  crop  was  a  dead  failure. 
As  a  consequence  in  the  last  three  weeks  Eastern  buyers 
have  been  ordering  California  goods  at  an  unheard-of  rate. 
This  house  could  not  begin  to  fill  its  orders.  It  neither 
had  the  goods  nor  could  it  obtain  any  from  other  houses. 
A  few  months  ago  we  were  selling  goods  at  less  than  the 
dost  of  packing,  but  now  prices  are  way  up  and  going 
higher.  Even  dried  peaches  have  advanced  over  50  per 
cent.  In  fact,  this  house  thinks  that  the  dried  fruit  will  be 
more  profitable  and  be  in  more  demand  than  canned  fruit. 
If  the  orchardists  this  year  do  not  hold  out  for  too  high 
prices  they  will  receive  a  good  return  and  make  money. 

Code,  Elfelt  &  Co.  say  they  could  not  now  fill  a  large 
order  for  any  one  variety  of  canned  fruit.  Last  year  they 
packed  over  60,000  cases;  this  year  they  will  pack  much 
more.  Within  a  few  days  peaches  have  advanced  from  Si.  15 
to  $  1. 50  a  dozen,  and  other  goods  in  proportion.  They  will 
probably  go  still  higher.  Orders  are  still  pouring  in  from 
the  East  for  peaches,  pears,  plums.  Last  week  they  were 
unable  to  fill  an  order  for  7000  cases.  If  orchardists  do 
not  get  their  ideas  too  high  this  year  and  hold  out  for 
prices  that  the  packers  cannot  pay  they  will  make  lots  of 

"The"  King-Morse  Company  say  their  stock  of  fruit  Is 
practically  cleaned  out.  In  the  last  month  the  failure  of 
the  Eastern  crop  from  frost  has  made  a  boom  in  California 
prices,  and  Eastern  orders  have  been  piling  in.  New  York, 
Delaware,  New  Jersey,  Maryland,  Michigan,  Tennessee, 
Kentucky,  Missouri-in  fact,  in  all  the  States  where  fruit 
is  grown  to  any  large  extent  late  frosts  have  played  havoc 
in  the  orchards.    It  is  estimated  that  the  East  will  not  pro- 


duce one-tenth  of  an  average  crop  this  year.  California 
has  got  to  supply  the  deficiency.  She  is  able  to  do  it,  and 
the  thousands  of  acres  of  trees  that  will  come  into  bearing 
this  year  will  increase  very  materially  the  amount  of  our 
fruit  over  that  grown  in  former  years.  Both  orchardists 
and  packers  ought  to  be  satisfied  this  year,  and  unless  the 
two  get  to  quarreling  over  prices  all  hands  will  make 
money. 

Porter  Brothers  deal  exclusively  in  dried  fruits.  They 
say  that  prices  in  this  commodity  have  advanced,  all  varie- 
ties considered,  at  least  25  per  cent,  while  pitted  plums, 
peaches  and  nectarines  have  advanced  at  least  50  per  cent 
in  the  last  60  days.    The  top  notch  has  not  been  reached 
yet.    The  advance  will  continue  until  the  present  stock  has 
been  entirely  exhausted.    In  five  years  there  has  not  been 
a  time  when  the  stock  of  dried  fruit  on  hand  was  as  light 
as  it  is  at  present.    Prices  opened  very  low,  then  came  the 
Eastern  frosts,  and  when  it  was  discovered  what  a  small 
stock  of  fruit  California  had  on  hand — presto  !  the  condi- 
tion of  things  changed  immediately,  and  prices  went  up 
with  a  rush.    Even  raisins  have  advanced  25  per  cent. 
The  crop  of  California  fruit  will  be  large  this  year.  0/ 
course  the  frost  has  done  us  some  injury,  especially  in  the 
San  Joaquin.    For  instance  about  Hanford  the  peaches 
and  apricots  got  nipped  considerably.    A  day  or  two  ago 
we  had  a  telephone  from  Fresno  that  many  of  the  vine- 
yards about  there  had  been  injured  very  severely  by  cut- 
worms that  have  taken  off  every  leaf  and  bud,  and  made 
the  vineyards  look  as  bare  as  they  did  in  January.  Of 
course  they  will  sprout  out  again,  but  still  the  mischief  has 
been  done.    Still,  this  will  not  interfere  with  the  total 
amount  of  the  crop.    If  prices  go  up  to  any  considerable 
extent  it  will  greatly  lessen  the  demand  for  our  fruit.  The 
main  consumers  of  our  fruit  have  been  the  poorer  classes 
in  the  East.    They  control  the  demand.    As  long  as  the 
price  of  fruit  is  low  they  use  it,  but  the  minute  it  gets  be 
yond  a  certain  figure  it  is  beyond  their  reach.    Our  fruit 
for  a  year  has  been  very  low.    Yet  this  is  the  reason  it  has 
met  with  such  a  sale,  and  this  explains  why  now  there  is  so 
little  of  it  left.    Two  weeks  or  perhaps  a  week  more  will 
absolutely  clean  us  out.    Consequently,  if  the  price  of  fruit 
advances  much  higher  it  is  a  question  whether  in  the  end 
our  fruitmen  will  reap  as  large  a  profit  on  account  of  de 
creased  sales  as  they  would  if  prices  remained  a  little 
lower,  and  fruit  could  be  sold  at  a  figure  that  placed  it 
within  the  means  of  the  laboring  and  poorer  classes. 

A  Leading  Dealer's  Views 
Washington  Porter  of  Cnicago,  the  well-known  dealer  in 
California  fruits,  is  in  the  city.    He  says  the  outlook  is  very 
gratifying  for  large  sales  of  our  fruits  in  the  East  this  sea- 
son at  good  prices. 

He  reports  that  a  very  large  percentage  of  the  peach 
crop  of  New  Jersey,  Delaware  and  Maryland  has  been 
killed  by  frost.  In  southern  Illinois  the  pear  crop  has  been 
pretty  seriously  injured.  Tnere  are  almost  no  pears,  or 
peaches  either.  Illinois  has  not  been  doing  well  on  pears 
for  several  years. 

The  improved  fruit-train  service  to  Chicago  this  season 
will  be  a  great  help  to  California  growers  and  shippers,  as 
it  will  effect  a  long-desired  reduction  in  time  of  transporta- 
tion and  insure  regularity  in  the  arrival  of  the  fruit  at  its 
destination. 

Trains  of  ventilated  fruit  cars  will  be  made  up  at  Sacra- 
mento and  will  go  through  to  Chicago  in  120  hours,  or  fiire 
days-  The  rate  of  $1.20  per  100  pounds  remains  un- 
changed. 

Refrigerator  cars  may  be  loaded  at  any  shipping  point, 
and  trains  of  such  cars  will  be  made  up  at  Truckee,  where 
ice  will  be  supplied.  These  trains  will  go  through  to 
Chicago  in  about  seven  days.  The  cost  for  icing  is  addi- 
tional to  the  regular  fruit-train  freight  rate.  This  is  paid  to 
the  Refrigerator  Car  Company  and  is  from  $125  a  car  up- 
ward, according  to  the  length  of  the  journey  and  the  loca- 
tion of  the  shipping  point. 


of  growers,  and  matters  affecting  our  general  policy  in 
those  of  a  State  organization  representing  all  branches  of 
the  industry. 

'That  the  California  Fruit  Exchange,  as  the  regularly 
authorized  representative  of  all  branches  of  the  fruit  indus- 
try, is  entitled  to  and  must  have  our  moral  and  material 
support.  It  must  be  supplied  with  the  necessary  capital 
and  the  necessary  income,  and  it  is  our  duty  and  our  in- 
terest to  provide  our  part  of  both,  and  we  will  do  so. 

That  this  convention  will  appoint  a  permanent  com- 
mittee of  five,  with  power  to  add  to  this  number,  whose 
duty  it  shall  be  to  promote  and  secure  the  establishment  of 
as  many  local  organiz  itions  as  may  be  necessary  and  con- 
venient in  this  county,  all  working  together  under  the 
leadership  of  the  State  Exchange,  and  to  procure  from  the 
growers  of  the  county  our  proper  share  of  subscriptions  to 
the  capital  stock  of  the  State  Exchange." 

The  chair  appointed  one  from  each  section  represented 
in  the  meeting,  as  follows:  W.  H.  Nelms  of  E'k  Grove; 
C.  Taylor  of  Florin;  A.  B.  Murphy,  Perkins;  Joseph 
Studarus,  Mayhews,  and  E  Booth,  Cosumnes. 

Vacaville  Will  Co-operate. 

A  mass  meeting  of  the  fruit-growers  of  Yaca  valley  was 
held  at  Vacaville  on  Saturday,  April  28th,  and  was  ad- 
dressed by  B.  F.  Walton,  president,  and  E,  F.  Adams, 
manager,  of  the  California  Fruit  Exchange,  after  which  the 
following  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted: 

1.  That  this  meeting  endorse  the  plans  of  organization 
proposed  by  the  California  Fruit  Exchange,  and  pledge  it 
our  support,  to  which  end  we  will  ask  those  present  to  sub- 
scribe to  its  capital  stock  in  accordance  with  their  ability 
and  Interests. 

2.  That  an  incorporated  company  be  formed  to  prepare 
for  market  and  sell  upon  a  co-operative  basis  the  dried 
fruit  of  this  vicinity,  working  in  connection  with  the  State 
Exchange. 

3.  That  five  growers  be  selected  by  this  meeting  to 
serve  as  directors  of  such  association,  who  shall  determine 
the  amount  of  capital  stock  required,  organize  the  company, 
sell  the  stock,  and  take  charge,  as  directors,  of  the  business 
of  the  company  for  the  first  year. 

In  accordance  with  the  resolutions,  the  following  di- 
rectors were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year:  W  J.  Dobbins, 
H.  E.  Jjwett,  Wash.  Tucker,  H.  A.  Loud,  S.  Ashley. 

The  fruit-growers  of  Vaca  valley  are  enthusiastic  in  sup- 
port of  the  movement,  and  will  subscribe  liberally  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  State  and  local  Exchange. 
Vacaville,  May  2,  1894 
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Another  Statement  About  Freight  Servioe. 
The  Southern  Pacific  officials  in  the  freight  department 
are  sanguine  that  the  fruit  shipments  this  year,  from  pres 
ent  indications,  will  exceed  those  of  any  previous  season 
and  they  estimate  the  probable  crop  at  20,000  carloads. 
Rates  for  the  coming  season  will  be  as  follows: 
For  deciduous  fruits  in  carloads  of  a  minimum  weight  of 
ten  tons  to  a  car,  from  San  J  >se,  Sacramento,  San  Fran 
Cisco  and  Sixteenth  street,  Oakland,  in  ventilated  cars, 
freight  train  service,  $1.25  per  100  pounds.    1- or  refnge 
rator  cars,  passenger  service,  with  a  minimum  of  twelve 
tons  to  a  car,  it  is  expected  that  the  rates  for  the  cars  will 
be  about  $125  to  $175  each,  according  to  the  place  of  ship- 

""The  Southern  Pacific  is  also  perfecting  arrangements  to 
secure  rapid  transit  from  California  to  Chicago,  and  it  is 
expected  that  it  will  be  able  to  make  the  run  with  the  pas- 
senger service  in  120  hours  and  with  the  freight  service  In 
192  hours,  and  possibly  in  168.  The  estimate  is  from  Sac- 
ramento.   

Sacramento  Will  Join  the  State  Exchange. 
A  general  meeting  of  fruit-growers  of  Sacramento  county 
held  at  Sacramento  on  Friday,  adopted  the  following  reso- 
lution: 

"Resolved  That  the  fruit-growers  of  Sacramento  county 
recoenize  the  fact  that  the  present  methods  of  marketing 
fruit  whether  fresh  or  dried,  are  needlessly  uncertain  and 
expense,  inadequate  to  properly  handle  our  increasing 
product  economically,  and  unsatisfactory  to  all. 

"That  existing  abuses  can  only  be  remedied  by  such  or 
ganization  of  the  g.owers  as  will  make  them  financially 
fndependent  place  the  direction  of  sales  and  the  collection 
of  proceeds  nthe  hands  of  immediate  local  representative- 


Celery  Growing  in  the  Cotton  States. 
An  account  by  Dr.  J.  S.  Newman  of  Georgia,  in  the 
American  Agriculturist,  of  celery  growing  at  the  South 
can  easily  be  adapted  to  California  conditions.    We  quote 
as  follows: 

An  erroneous  impression  prevails  as  to  the  practicability 
and  profit  of  growing  celery  in  the  Southern  States.  Among 
my  early  and  pleasant  recollections  in  connection  with  the 
home  garden  in  Virginia  was  the  delicious  celery  served 
throughout  the  winter.  I  well  remember  that  celery  in- 
variably followed  English  peas  as  a  second  crop.  The 
plants  were  grown  in  the  tobacco  bed,  of  which  they  were 
the  exclusive  occupants  after  the  tobacco  plants  were  drawn 
for  transplanting.  As  I  remember,  no  difficulty  was  ex- 
perienced in  securing  plants  from  the  tobacco  bed,  because 
the  latter  was  prepared  by  burning  a  moist  plot  of  virgin 
soil.  The  seeds  grown  with  the  tobacco  seed  were  simply 
pressed  into  the  soil,  wi.hout  being  covered  with  any  im- 
plement. 

So  common  has  been  the  impression  that  plants  cannot 
be  grown  in  the  South  that  celery  is  rarely  seen  in  a  South- 
ern garden.  Indeed,  very  few  avail  themselves  of  our  su- 
perior climatic  conditions,  and  have  winter  gardens.  From 
the  latitude  of  Atlanta  south  the  garden  should  be  a  source 
of  daily  supply  of  vegetables,  which  should  include  a  bed 
of  choice  celery.  For  the  last  two  winters  my  garden  has 
furnished  a  continuous  supply  of  celery,  such  as  would  put 
that  shipped  from  Kalamazoo  to  the  blush.  Indeed  all  who 
ate  it  admitted  that  they  had  never  before  tasted  any  so 
crisp  and  delicately  flavored. 

For  an  early  spriDg  crop  the  seed  may  be  sown  in  the 
fall  and  transplanted  in  February.  The  plant  is  perfectly 
hardy  in  this  latitude.  Indeed  it  resisted  a  temperature  of 
two  degrees  below  zero  without  protection  in  January,  1893. 
Where  the  seed  plants  stood  last  summer  there  are  thou- 
sands of  volunteer  plants  ready  for  transplanting.  Seed 
for  the  fall  and  winter  crop  may  be  sown  at  intervals  from 
February  to  May,  in  moist  and  partly  shaded  situations. 
Pulverize  the  surface  thoroughly,  sow  the  seed  In  drills  and 
either  cover  by  sifting  fine  dark  mold  over  them,  or,  better, 
pass  a  heavy  roller  over  the  seed  rows  without  covering. 
Neither  moist  land  nor  Irrigation  is  necessary  for  success 
in  celery  culture  In  the  South.  Any  fertile  soil  well  sup- 
plied with  humus  will  grow  good  celery.  Moist  land  and 
irrigation  are  desirable,  but  not  necessary.  The  cultivators 
of  dry,  sandy  soils  in  the  cotton  States  plant  their  corn  in 
the  "  water-furrow"  to  Increase  its  drouth  and  heat-resist- 
ing power.  A  similar  practice  renders  celery  culture  upon 
uplands,  without  irrigation,  practicable  and  profitab  e. 

In  garden  culture,  trench  a  spade's  depth  and  mix  well- 
rotted  manure  and  a  complete  commercial  fertilizer,  applied 
at  the  rate  of  a  thousand  pounds  per  acre,  with  the  soil  and 
subsoil  in  the  bottom  of  the  trench  without  filling  it.  Do 
this  two  weeks  before  setting  the  plants.  Draw  the  plants 
carefully  from  the  seed-bed,  with  as  much  soil  adhering  to 
the  fibrous  roots  as  possible,  cut  off  the  large  leaves  just 
above  the  end  of  the  bud  leaf,  and  transplant  Into 1  the 
trenches,  placing  the  plants  six  inches  apart  in  the  drill, 
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in  single  row.  If  the  soil  is  very  strong,  plant  two  rows  in 
each  trench,  placing  the  plants  in  one  row,  opposite  the 
spaces  between  those  in  the  other,  the  rows  four  to  six 
inches  apart.  This  reduces  the  cost  of  blanching.  If  the 
plants  become  crowded  in  the  seed-bed,  thin  them,  and 
either  plant  in  permanent  rows  or  transplant  to  other  beds, 
giving  each  plant  four  square  inches  of  surface.  This  will 
cause  a  stocky  growth  and  increase  the  root  surface,  very 
much  improving  the  plants  for  the  final  transplanting  into 
the  fields.  The  transplanting  for  the  winter  crop  may  be 
done  from  June  to  August  whenever  there  is  a  suitable 
season,  or  by  watering  in  the  plants  if  the  soil  is  dry.  If 
the  weather  is  very  dry  and  warm  after  transplanting,  a  light 
covering  of  leafy  branches,  laid  across  the  trenches,  will 
afford  temporary  protection,  and  will  gradually  admit  the 
sun  by  the  shrinking  of  the  leaves  of  the  bush  until  the 
plants  are  sufficiently  established  to  dispense  with  protec- 
tion. In  transplanting  and  cultivating,  care  must  be  exer- 
cised to  prevent  covering  the  bed  with  soil.  The  cultiva- 
tion consists  in  keeping  the  surface  of  the  soil  between  the 
rows  (which  should  be  five  feet  apart)  and  around  the  plants 
thoroughly  pulverized,  until  the  weather  becomes  suffici- 
ently cool  to  commence  handling  preparatory  to  earthing 
up  for  blanching. 

A  crop  of  bunch  beans  may  be  grown  between  the  rows 
of  celery — one  row  in  the  center — which  will  repay  the  cost 
of  cultivation.  Preparatory  to  handling,  loosen  the  soil  be- 
tween the  rows,  in  order  that  it  may  be  readily  drawn 
against  the  plants  by  hand,  the  first  step  in  earthing  up. 
The  stems  are  straightened  up  and  held  in  that  position  by 
pressing  the  soil  against  them  on  all  sides.  The  subse- 
quent work  of  earthing  up  is  done  with  the  plow,  and  should 
be  done  at  intervals  until  the  entire  plant  is  covered  before 
severe  freezing  weather.  The  most  desirable  varieties  of 
celery  for  the  South  are  Half  Dwarf  for  fall  and  early 
winter  use  and  the  Giant  Pascal  for  late  winter  and  early 
spring.   


(5  he  {Stock  "^af^d. 

The  Gain  from  a  Pure-Bred  Sire. 
As  pure  blood  was  never  cheaper  than  now  it  seems 
timely  to  urge  again  the  advantage  of  possessing  and  using 
it.  The  following  from  a  Farmers'  Institute  address  by 
Prof.  Thomas  Shaw  of  Minnesota  conveys  the  advantages 
of  good  blood  in  a  plain,  straightforward  and  striking  man- 
ner: 

The  use  of  a  pure-bred  sire  that  is  also  good  individually 
secures  transmission  to  the  progeny  of  a  desirable  form, 
of  good  digestive  and  assimilative  properties  and  of  quality, 
and  it  enables  the  individual  to  transform  animals  of 
common  or  mixed  breeding  (or  that  may  be  said  to  be 
possessed  of  no  breeding)  into  animals  that  are  just  as 
good  for  all  practical  uses  as  thongh  they  were  pure  bred 
and  recorded  in  a  herd  book,  a  flock  book  or  a  stud  book. 
And  this  transformation  can  be  made  in  four  or  five  gen- 
erations where  a  careful  choice  of  sires  is  made  and  the 
feeding  and  care  are  what  they  ought  to  be. 

The  use  of  a  well-chosen  pore-bred  sire  will  secure  the 
transmission  of  desirable  forms  to  the  progeny.  Take 
for  illustration  the  typical  beef-producing  sire.  He  should 
be  compact  in  form,  broad  and  level  and  well  fleshed  on 
the  back,  roundly  and  deeply  sprung  in  the  ribs,  broad 
and  full  and  deep  in  the  chest,  wide  at  the  withers,  full 
in  the  crops  and  in  both  fore  and  hind  flanks.  He  should 
possess  large  heart  girths,  a  wide  and  level  loin,  a  long  and 
broad  and  deep  quarter,  a  full  twist  and  thigh,  and  should 
stand  firmly  on  short  legs  of  medium  bone.  His  head 
shonld  be  medium  in  size,  since  by  what  is  known  as  the 
law  of  correlation  the  parts  of  the  system  that  we  do  not 
see  may  be  judged  by  those  that  we  do  see.  Hence  if  the 
head  were  nnduly  coarse  or  strong  we  have  an  indication 
of  undue  strength  of  bone.  Choose  a  sire  of  such  a  form 
and  purely  bred  for  generations  and  we  will  assuredly 
get  an  approximation  in  form  in  the  progeny,  no  matter 
what  the  nature  of  the  dam,  if  of  common  stock  or  mixed 
breeding. 

But  digestion  and  assimilation  of  a  certain  kind  are 
just  as  certainly  transmitted  as  form,  though  this  fact  is 
too  little  recognized  by  those  who  keep  stock.  The  power 
in  pure-bred  sires  to  transmit  the  qualities  just  named  is 
at  least  equally  important  with  the  power  which  they 
possess  to  transmit  properties  which  relate  to  form. 
That  such  properties  are  transmitted  may  easily  be  illus- 
trated in  the  following  manner:  Take  a  pure-bred  Here- 
ford calf  individually  good  in  form,  and  put  him  in  a  box- 
stall  at  the  day  of  birth  and  keep  him  there  until  twelve 
months  old.  Take  an  animal  of  common  or  mixed  breed- 
ing, equal  in  age  and  typical  of  the  class  from  which  he 
has  been  chosen.  Put  him  also  in  a  box-stall  alongside  of 
the  former,  and  keep  him  there  until  twelve  months  old. 
Feed  both  calves  liberally  and  on  the  same  kinds  of  food, 
and  weigh  them  at  the  end  of  the  year.  It  will  be  found 
that  the  Hereford  has  quite  left  the  common  calf  in  the 
race.  It  could  not  be  otherwise.  The  Hereford  came  of 
an  ancestry  which  possessed  those  digestive  and  assimi- 
lative properties  which  enabled  him  to  so  digest  food  that 
he  turned  it  into  meat;  hence  he  grew  rapidly  and  matured 
early.  The  other  calf  came  of  an  ancestry  that  did  not 
grow  so  rapidly  nor  mature  so  early  because  they  pos- 
sessed digestion  of  another  character.  In  both  instances 
digestive  properties  were  inherited  by  the  calves  in  con- 
sonance with  those  possessed  by  the  parents;  hence  the 
difference  in  the  results. 

Now  suppose  the  manner  of  feeding  were  reversed. 
Put  both  calves  on  a  half  ration  from  the  first.  The  com- 
mon calf  would  by  the  end  of  one  year  have  left  the  other 
in  the  race.  Why?  Because  the  Hereford  came  of  an 
ancestry  with  tendencies  to  mature  early,  but  on  the  con- 
dition that  food  be  plentifully  supplied.  These  tendencies 
of  the  system  were  inherited  in  the  calf.  When  the  sup- 
plies of  food  were  withheld  the  equilibrium  of  the  system 


became  so  disturbed  that  the  Hereford  calf  could  not 
accommodate  itself  to  these  changed  conditions,  and  so 
did  badly.  On  the  other  hand  the  common  calf  inherited 
from  its  ancestors  the  ability  to  stand  privation  and  to 
live  on  short  supplies.  There  was  less  disturbance  there- 
fore to  the  system  of  the  common  calf  by  being  put  upon 
the  short  rations;  hence  he  would  lead  in  the  race  at  the 
end  of  twelve  months.  In  this  we  have  an  explanation  of 
much  of  the  ill-doing  of  pure-breds  when  taken  into  com- 
mon herds  and  subjected  to  like  treatment  with  the  ill- 
cared-for  stock  that  is  kept  upon  these  farms.  It  is  there- 
fore apparent  that  pure-bred  sires  will  work  harm  rather 
than  good  in  such  herds  and  flocks  unless  the  care  and 
food  given  to  the  progeny  are  in  consonance  with  the 
laws  of  their  being  which  they  have  inherited  through 
the  changed  conditions  of  breeding. 

By  the  use  of  a  pure-bred  sire  of  good  individuality  qual- 
ity will  be  secured  in  the  progeny.  Quality  may  be  de- 
fined as  the  capacity  to  do  well.  Its  presence  is  indicated 
by  certain  "  handling "  properties,  as  they  are  termed. 
These  handling  properties  are  indicative  of  digestion  and 
assimilation  of  a  high  order  when  they  are  present  in  a 
marked  degree.  Their  presence  is  cognizant  to  the  sense 
of  touch  more  than  to  that  of  sight.  Place  the  tips  of  the 
fingers  on  any  part  covered  with  flesh,  and  press  gently. 
The  flesh  will  yield  softly  to  the  sense  of  touch  and  Its  elas- 
ticity will  spring  it  back  again  to  its  normal  condition  when 
the  fingers  are  removed,  if  quality  is  present.  Place  the 
front  of  the  hand  flat  upon  the  ribs  and  move  it  back  and 
forth,  up  or  down,  and  the  skin  will  sway  gently  and  readily 
beneath  such  a  movement,  if  quality  is  there.  So,  too, 
where  it  is  present  the  hand  can  easily  fill  itself  by  grasp- 
ing the  hide  over  the  ribs;  the  hair  will  be  plentiful  and  it 
will  be  soft  and  mossy  to  the  sense  of  touch.  Where  qual- 
ity is  absent  the  covering  of  the  body  will  be  more  or  less 
bare,  the  skin  will  elude  the  grasp  of  the  hand  over  the 
ribs  by  clinging  closely  to  them,  and  it  will  not  readily  vi- 
brate or  tremble  in  response  to  lateral  pressure.  The  hair 
will  be  harsh  and  coarse  and  it  will  have  a  dry  appearance, 
the  opposite  to  what  is  meant  by  looking  sleek  and  glossy. 
These  indications  of  quality  are  to  some  extent  modified  by 
the  food  given  and  the  season  of  the  year,  but  they  are  suf- 
ficiently marked  to  enable  a  good  judge  to  know  when 
quality  is  present  or  absent.  Quality  is  the  outcome  of 
good  digestion.  Good  digestion  insures  good  circulation. 
Good  circulation  nourishes  the  parts  of  the  system  farthest 
from  the  centers  of  digestion,  and  in  this  way  we  have  the 
guarantee  that  the  parts  of  the  system  nearer  to  the  cen- 
ters of  digestion  are  well  nourished;  that  is  to  say,  we  have 
the  guarantee  that  all  parts  of  the  system  are  well  sus- 
tained. 

The  presence  of  quality,  therefore,  is  a  sure  indication  of 
ability  to  turn  to  good  account  the  food  fed.  An  animal 
which  does  not  possess  it  is  not  possessed  of  the  ability  to 
make  the  best  use  of  the  food  given;  hence  it  will  make  an 
unprofitable  feeder.  The  farmer,  therefore,  who  does  not 
understand  quality  in  a  pure-bred  male  for  beef  uses  ii  not 
yet  fitted  to  choose  one.  Nor  is  any  one  not  skilled  in  this 
direction  able  to  choose  animals  for  feeding  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage. In  choosing  a  sire  for  meat-making  puposes  it  is 
exceedingly  important  that  he  should  be  possessed  of 
quality. 

By  judiciously  using  a  pure-bred  sire  common  animals 
can  be  made  as  good  in  a  few  generations  as  though  purely 
bred  and  recorded.  How  can  this  be  ?  The  pure-bred 
sire  is  capable  of  transmitting  qualities  such  as  he  pos- 
sesses himself  in  a  much  greater  degree  than  the  animal 
with  which  he  is  mated.  He  is  prepotent,  for  the  reason 
principally  that  he  is  purely  bred,  and  '.he  dam  is  not  pre- 
potent because  she  is  of  mixed  breeding.  His  prepotency 
will  be  strong  as  he  is  purely  bred,  and  her  prepotency  will 
be  weak  in  proportion  as  her  breeding  is  mixed.  Mixed 
breeding,  therefore,  on  the  part  of  the  dam  is  no  barrier  in 
the  way  of  improvement. 

Practical  men  have  noticed  that  the  progeny  of  the  first 
cross  from  a  pure-bred  sire  and  a  common  dam  bears  a 
much  closer  resemblance  in  all  properties  to  the  sire  than 
to  the  dam.  It  could  not  be  otherwise.  The  sire  is  potent 
to  effect  change  because  of  his  breeding.  The  dam  is  not 
potent  to  resist  change  because  of  her  lack  of  breeding. 
Let  the  difference  in  blood  properties  between  the  sire  and 
dam  be  represented  by  ioo.  The  progeny  will  not  possess 
simply  50  per  cent  of  the  blood  properties  of  the  sire  and 
50  per  cent  of  the  blood  properties  of  the  dam,  but  they 
will  possess  as  many  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  blood 
properties  of  the  sire  as  his  power  to  effect  change  exceeds 
the  power  of  the  dam  to  resist  change.  Suppose  that  the 
progeny  had  inherited  75  per  cent  of  the  properties  from 
the  sire  and  25  per  cent  of  these  from  the  dam;  in  this  we 
find  the  explanation  why  the  progeny  so  much  more  nearly 
resemble  the  sire  than  the  dam.  Let  a  pure-bred  sire  be 
chosen  again  from  the  same  breed.  There  is  now  a  differ- 
ence in  blood  properties  of  only  25  per  cent  to  bridge  over, 
whereas  in  the  former  instance  there  was  a  difference  of 
100  per  cent  in  the  blood  properties. 

The  improvement  in  the  second  instance  cannot,  there- 
fore, be  so  great  as  in  the  first  instance,  but  the  preponder- 
ance of  resemblance  in  all  points  will  be  again  in  favor  of 
the  sire.  Continue  to  choose  good  sires  from  the  same 
breed  and  in  a  few  generations  of  such  breeding  we  will 
have  animals  practically  as  good  as  though  purely  bred. 


Dishorning  Not  Cruelty. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Country  Gentleman  gives  the 
following  brisk  account  of  the  way  a  suit  against  a  dishorner 
went  through  a  New  York  conrt : 

I  have  been  in  receipt  of  several  dozen  letters  from  all 
parts  of  the  country,  and  written  by  men  prominent  in 
dairying  and  agriculture,  many  of  them  from  men  of 
national  fame,  and  all,  with  one  exception,  gave  in  no  un- 
measured terms  their  entire  approval  of  dishorning,  and 
several  voluntarily  offered  to  come  a  long  distance  to  give 
their  testimony  as  to  its  advantages.  Fortunately,  how- 
ever, I  found  in  Duchess  county  men  enough  who  had 


practiced  dishorning  themselves  to  answer  all  purposes  for 
the  defense,  and  long  before  the  defense  had  commenced  to 
examine  our  witnesses  it  was  evident  that  the  case  wa» 
won. 

The  S.  P.  C.  A.  had  a  veterinarian  from  Brooklyn,  who 
deliberately  disregarded  truth,  and  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
be  hooted  out  of  the  court  room — a  proceeding  in  which 
the  jury  participated — and  every  other  witness  brought  out 
for  the  plaintiff  gave  in  testimony  of  great  value  to  the 
defense,  and  to  the  discomfiture  of  the  prosecuting  at- 
torney. The  people  produced  seven  or  eight  witnesses, 
two  of  them  veterinarians,  others  stock  drovers,  and  two 
were  former  employes  of  the  defendant,  while  the  defense 
swore  some  fifteen,  all  farmers  except  two,  who  were  veter- 
inarians, and  two  or  three  ex-drovers,  all  having  had  more 
or  less  experience  in  dishorning,  and  all,  without  excep- 
tion, advocated  the  practice  as  humane  to  the  animals,  in- 
suring greater  safety  to  attendants  in  charge  of  stock, 
greater  immunity  from  abortion  and  less  bloody  milk.  In 
fact,  no  one  could  find  any  reason  for  horns,  but  every 
reason  against  them.  Less  than  one-third  of  the  witnesses 
for  the  defense  were  sworn,  and  nearly  40  were  present 
ready  to  give  their  testimony;  and  every  witness  came 
voluntarily,  not  one  having  been  subpoenaed.  Great  in- 
terest was  manifest  throughout  the  trial,  there  being  a  large 
number  of  representative  farmers  present,  among  them 
several  ladies. 

The  lawyer  for  the  prosecution,  In  summing  up,  told  the 
jury  that  all  they  need  do  would  be  to  render  the  verdict, 
as  the  judge  knew  his  business  and  would  give  the  prisoner 
at  the  bar  the  punishment  he  deserved,  at  which  one  of  the 

jurors  spoke  out  excitedly  :    "  Not  by  a  sight !  The 

jury  will  take  care  of  that.'' 

Upon  the  announcement  of  the  verdict  the  crowd  gave 
cheer  after  cheer,  and  guyed  the  plaintiff's  lawyer  until  he 
was  glad  to  get  away— not  until  he  had  received  an  invita- 
tion, however,  from  the  defendant  to  come  out  to  the  farm 
on  Monday  and  assist  in  dishorning  some  50  more  cows. 

Inasmuch  as  the  State  of  New  York  employs  men,  ex- 
perts, who  advocote  dishorning  from  the  platforms  at  insti- 
tutes and  fairs,  through  the  public  press,  and  even  issue 
bulletins  on  the  subject,  all  paid  for  by  the  State,  it  wonld 
seem  no  more  than  right  that  the  State  should  protect 
the  men  who  follow  these  teachings. 

As  the  law  stands,  the  S.  P.  C.  A.  have  it  all  in  their 
power,  and  they  can  trump  up  a  charge  of  cruelty  against 
some  poor  unprotected  farmer  and  scare  him  into  paying  a 
heavy  fine,  where,  if  the  man  stood  his  ground,  they  would 
be  beaten.  Why  not  agitate  this  matter  thoroughly  In  the 
papers  and  get  some  action  through  the  legislature  ? 


My  Poultry-Runs. 
To  the  Editor  :— Although  at  the  present  time  profits 
from  the  chicken  business  are  reduced  by  circumstances 
until  they  are  almost,  If  not  quite,  nil,  still  I  do  not  think  it 
will  be  so  long.  I  believe,  as  I  always  have,  that  with  care 
and  attention  to  details  we  can  raise  hens  with  profit,  and 
it  was  with  this  belief  that,  a  few  weeks  ago,  I  built  another 
small  place  in  which  to  hatch  chickens  and  to  keep  them 
in,  for  a  few  months.  As  my  next-door  neighbor  was  so 
pleased  with  my  arrangement  that  he  has  just  built  a  sim- 
ilar and  somewhat  more  extensive  place,  and  as  others 
have  said  they  Intended  to  do  likewise,  I  will  describe  it. 

I  first  built  a  platform  30  feet  long  by  18  inches  wide, 
using  some  boards  I  had  on  hand.  At  the  back  I  put  two 
6-inch  boards  on  edge,  nailing  them  to  the  posts  of  a  fence 
to  support  the  roof,  which  was  made  of  a  quantity  of  pear- 
box  covers,  short  pieces  1x2  inches  even  used,  and  a  strip 
1x2  inches  was  nailed  along  the  top.  I  divided  the  plat- 
form into  eight  small  divisions,  which  gave  a  space  about 
3  feet  9  inches  by  18  inches  for  each  drove  of  chickens. 
Doors  were  made  for  each  division  out  of  pear-box  covers, 
and  a  pane  of  glass  8x10  inches  was  inserted  In  each  door. 
I  then  bought  two  rolls  of  wire  netting,  one  of  i-inch  net- 
ting 2  feet  wide  (for  the  bottom)  and  one  of  2-inch  mesh  3 
feet  wide.  Part  of  this  I  cut  into  strips  8  feet  long,  for  the 
division  between  the  runs.  Seven-foot  posts  set  1  ;z  foot  in 
the  ground,  8  feet  from  the  platform,  supplied  the  needed 
support  for  a  top  piece  1x4  inches  running  from  these  posts 
to  similar  ones  close  to  the  platform,  and  a  6-inch  strip  was 
put  on  the  ground,  to  nail  the  netting  to. 

On  the  top  of  these  1x4  cross  pieces  I  put  a  strip  1x3,  to 
strengthen  the  whole,  and  a  similar  piece  at  the  rear  of  the 
posts.  From  this  last  piece  to  that  in  front  of  the  "houses' 
I  nailed  laths  2%  inches  apart,  to  prevent  the  hens  from 
flying  out.  Doors  to  the  runs  (which  also,  of  course,  had  a 
6-inch  board  in  front  to  correspond  to  the  6-inch  board  be- 
tween the  divisions)  I  made  of  strips  1x2  inches,  braced 
with  a  similar  piece,  and  covered  with  netting.  Small 
steel  hinges  allowed  the  door  to  swing.  On  top  of  the  runs 
I  stretched  what  remained  of  the  netting  and  finished  with 
laths.  This  was  done  because,  although  the  tops  of  the 
fences  were  5*  feet  from  the  ground,  former  experience 
had  proved  to  me  that  the  hens  would  fly  over.  As  it  is 
now,  no  hen  or  chicken  can  get  out,  and  no  rat  or  cat  can 
get  in. 

When  all  was  ready  I  pnt  two  boxes  in  each  little  house, 
just  large  enough  to  take  a  sitting  hen  comfortably,  and  I 
placed  my  hens  there,  with  one  dozen  eggs  each.  More 
than  12  eggs  to  the  hen  I  do  not  approve  of.  My  first  in- 
tention was  to  have  but  one  hen  sit  in  each  place,  but  I 
thought  I  would  try  two.  As  it  proved,  they  gave  me  very 
little  trouble.  When  they  came  off,  of  course  I  doubled 
them  np,  giving  all  the  chickens  hatched  by  the  two  hens 
to  one. 

Both  the  houses  and  the  runs  are  a  little  small.  I  should 
advise  that  they  be  made  larger  by  any  one  who  should 
adopt  the  general  idea. 

As  a  protection  from  the  hot  sun  I  have  sewed  two 
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gunny  sacks  together  and  shall  attach  them  to  the  door  of 
each  post.  A  long  string  of  sacks,  or,  rather,  two  strings, 
are  laid  on  top,  and  I  can  assure  any  man  that  on  a  hot 
day  these  make  a  very-much-needed  protection. 

Suggestions.— Let  me  add  a  few  general  notes.  For 
drinking  and  feed  cups,  for  sitting  hens,  I  use  two  tin  cans, 
such  as  fruit  is  put  up  in  for  sale,  fastening  them  together 
by  a  little  frame  made  of  four  strips  of  wood;  one  can  is  for 
water,  the  other  is  for  feed.  The  advantage  of  having 
them  fastened  together  is,  that  they  are  not  so  easily  over- 
turned. 

For  the  chickens'  water  cups  I  use  large  tin  cans,  cut  off 
about  2$  inches  from  the  bottom,  with  a  smaller  can  just 
inside,  the  inner  can  being  filled  with  sand.  By  the  ar- 
rangement they  cannot  defile  the  water  nor  get  into  it,  and, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  serves  the  purpose  perfectly,  just  as 
well  as  a  75-cent  drinking  fountain. 

Buhach  will  not  kill  the  larger  of  the  parasites  which 
live  on  the  heads  of  chickens.  Use  warm  grease,  putting 
three  or  four  drops  on  the  head  and  neck,  not  more  than 
that,  or  it  will  hurt  the  chickens. 

For  the  first  two  days  after  chickens  are  hatched,  rolled 
soda  crackers,  with  a  little  fine  sand  mixed  in,  are  excel- 
lent. They  need  something  to  assist  In  grinding  up  the 
food  at  that  early  age  as  well  as  later.  I  commence  feed- 
ing chopped  grass  when  they  are  about  four  days  old.  The 
first  feeding  may  not  be  readily  eaten,  but  the  second  is 
pounced  upon  eagerly.  Green  food  Is  a  hen's  natural 
food  and  they  must  have  it  very  early  in  life. 

I  should  have  said  that  that  long  platform  I  built  rests 
on  common  redwood  posts  laid  flat  on  the  ground,  and 
the  front  is  boarded  up  so  that  they  cannot  run  underneath. 

Hay  wards,  Cal.  Chas.  P.  Nettleton. 

Secure  Yards  for  Chickens. 

After  trying  various  kinds  of  fencing  for  a  yard  that  will 
keep  in  the  chicks  and  keep  out  everything  else,  I  have 
settled  on  poultry  netting  as  combining  all  the  desirable 
qualities,  with  few  drawbacks.  My  yard,  in  which  I  had 
as  many  as  337  chicks  of  various  ages  at  one  time,  was  60 
feet  long  by  15  feet  wide.  It  is  best  to  have  a  foot-wide 
plank  at  the  bottom  all  around,  as  small-sized  chicks  can 
get  through  two-inch  poultry  netting.  Last  winter  I  had 
no  divisions  in  my  yard,  so  to  prevent  little  chickens  from 
being  crowded  out  and  run  over  by  big  chicks  I  had  to  re- 
sort to  various  devices — small  netting  runs  in  front  of 
coops,  and  some  other  things.  Last  winter  I  had  this  big 
yard  subdivided  into  ten  yards  by  fences  of  cheesecloth 
tacked  to  a  wide  plank  at  the  bottom  and  to  a  two-inch 
wide  strip  at  the  top,  with  a  gate  made  of  the  cheesecloth 
tacked  on  a  frame  in  each  division,  so  that  I  can  easily  pass 
from  one  to  the  other.  This  dividing  of  broods  does 
away  with  all  necessity  of  wire-covered  runs  in  front  of 
coops  to  keep  the  big  chicks  from  trampling  the  others, 
and  when  chicks  get  large  and  the  mother  hen  is  taken 
from  them,  will  prevent  overcrowding  and  consequent 
smothering.  Each  small  yard  is  six  feet  wide  by  15  feet 
long,  which  is  a  very  good-sized  run  for  from  30  to  40 
chicks.  Wherever  there  are  chickens  there  are  hawks, 
and  when  they  catch  even  one  fowl  a  day  they  diminish 
the  profits  considerably,  as  the  early  chickens  net  me  over 
50  cents  each;  so,  to  prevent  their  ravages,  I  had  poles 
about  nine  feet  high  from  the  surface  of  the  ground  planted 
all  along  through  the  middle  of  the  yard  lengthwise,  and 
strips  nailed  from  one  pole  to  another  at  the  top.  Over 
this  ridge  I  threw  twine,  which  I  tied  to  the  top  of  the 
netting  fence  on  each  side,  the  twine  being  about  six 
inches  apart,  thus  forming  a  kind  of  netting  of  twine, 
shaped  like  the  roof  of  a  house.  Of  course  this  did  not 
obstruct  the  sunshine,  but  it  kept  off  all  hawks.  I  saw 
one  make  two  attempts  one  evening,  darting  down  to 
catch  a  chicken,  but  it  struck  the  twine  each  time,  and  I 
was  not  again  troubled.  For  a  permanent  yard  one  might 
use  light  wire.  My  yard  is  on  the  sunny  side  of  a  hill, 
which  is  all  right  in  dry  weather,  but  when  it  is  wet  it  is 
very  slippery;  so  I  shall  lay  a  plank  walk  to  my  yard,  and 
also  a  walk  in  front  of  each  coop,  extending  the  whole 
length  of  the  yard,  being  made  in  short  lengths  to  fit  each 
small  yard.  The  gates,  of  course,  must  be  opposite  each 
other,  so  that  one  can  step  from  "ne  walk  to  another. 
These  walks  not  only  prevent  one  from  slipping,  but  keep 
the  feet  dry  while  walking. — Cor.  American  Agriculturist. 


A  New  Tarn  at  Palo  Alto. 

Had  Senator  Stanford  lived,  says  the  Breeders'  Gazette, 
it  is  doubtful  if  Dexter  Prince  would  have  been  taken  back 
to  Palo  Alto,  from  which  place  he  was  sent  several  years 
ago  when  the  Electioneer  boom  was  on.  The  Senator  was 
a  pretty  stubborn  man  when  it  came  to  matters  connected 
with  the  breeding  of  trotters,  as  witness  his  persistence  in 
breeding  Thoroughbred  mares  to  Electioneer  when  It  had 
been  fully  demonstrated  that  a  much  larger  percentage  of 
trotters,  and  of  a  better  quality,  were  secured  when  Elec- 
tioneer was  mated  with  trotting  bred  matrons. 

With  the  Senator's  death,  however,  his  prejudices  lost 
their  potency  so  far  as  the  management  of  the  breeding 
farm  was  concerned,  and  no  better  evidence  of  this  could 
be  adduced  than  the  securing  of  Dexter  Prince  to  take  the 
place  of  Electioneer.  It  means  also  a  return  to  trotting 
blood  and  the  gradual  abandonment  of  running  blood  as  a 
factor  in  the  pedigrees  of  Palo  Alto-bred  horses.  This  has 
been  the  course  pursued  on  every  farm  where  the 
Thoroughbred  idea  at  one  time  had  sway  and  where  suc- 
cess has  been  attained.  In  its  early  days  Woodburn  used 
the  blood  of  the  runner  freely  in  the  attempt  to  breed 
trotters,  but  the  intelligent  management  of  that  farm  soon 
saw  that  the  Thoroughbred  road  was  the  wrong  one  on 
which  to  look  for  trotters,  and  for  the  last  decade  or  so 


every  move  has  been  in  the  direction  of  piling  up  the  trot- 
ting crosses  in  the  pedigrees  of  animals  bred  and  getting 
away  from  the  running  strains,  which  naturally  can  produce 
nothing  in  the  way  of  gait  or  disposition  that  is  not  harmful 
in  the  make-up  of  a  trotter.  Dexter  Prince  has  in  his  veins 
the  blood  that  produced  Dexter,  Dictator  and  a  host  of 
wonderfully  good  trotters  that  have  sprung  from  the  last 
named  horse,  chief  among  them  being  Phallas,  Jay-eye-see, 
Dictator,  Direct,  Directum,  et  al. 

All  the  mares  with  records,  and  that  are  by  Electioneer, 
now  owned  at  Palo  Alto  will  be  bred  to  him,  which  means 
that  such  celebrities  as  Manzanita,  2:16,  four-year-old 
champion  of  her  day  and  already  the  producer  of  2:30 
speed;  Ladywell,  2:15;  Coral,  2:18};  Hinda  Rose,  2:ioJ; 
Wildflower,  2:21;  Helena,  2:21;  Maiden,  2:23;  Gertrude 
Russell,  2:23£;  Peko,  2:24;  Carrie  C,  2:24;  Aldeana,  2:25; 
Colma,  2:25^;  Memento,  2:25];  Athena,  2:25^;  Sweet 
Rose,  2:25^;  Lucyneer,  2:27;  Emaline,  2:27$:  Idlemay, 
2:27$;  Slight,  2:28;  Sonoma,  2:28;  Tiny,  2:28!,  and  half  a 
dozen  others  in  the  2:30  list  will  do  their  part  toward 
enhancing  the  reputation  of  Dexter  Prince  as  a  sire.  Of 
course  these  mares  would  make  a  name  for  any  horse  that 
was  not  an  absolute  plug,  and  in  the  case  of  so  highly-bred 
and  successful  a  speed-begetter  as  Kentucky  Prince  they 
will  simply  add  to  his  renown.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  in  the  above  list  of  Electioneer  mares  are  contained 
the  yearling  champion  of  her  day,  Hinda  Rose,  who  after- 
ward held  the  three-year-old  record;  Wildflower,  two-year- 
old  champion;  a  sister  to  Palo  Alto,  champion  trotting 
stallion  of  his  time,  and  others  with  credit  marks  of  no 
mean  proportions  on  the  books,  so  that  no  matter  how 
great  Kentucky  Prince  is,  he  is  to  be  afforded  a  chance 
such  as  no  other  stallion  ever  had,  as  the  Electioneer  mares 
have  already  proved  themselves  producers  of  trotting 
speed,  and  in  the  case  of  those  with  records  they  are  cer- 
tain to  produce  the  champions  of  the  days  to  come,  pro- 
vided only  that  they  are  bred  to  at  stallion  that  has  speed 
and  the  power  to  transmit  it.  Both  these  qualities  are 
possessed  by  Dexter  Prince,  and  the  combination  of  his 
blood  with  that  of  the  developed  daughters  of  Electioneer 
cannot  but  be  productive  of  the  best  results. 


The  Condition  of  the  Hog  Industry. 

In  view  of  the  improved  aspect  of  the  hog  business,  the 
following  facts,  just  Issued  by  the  Statistician  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  are  of  wide  interest: 

The  percentage  of  losses  of  swine  is  4.9,  against  6.3  per 
cent  last  year,  and  is  lower  than  for  any  year  in  ten.  This 
is  a  significant  fact,  if  taken  in  connection  with  its  logical 
cause.  Correspondents  make  frequent  mention  of  the  in- 
creased care  given  hogs,  resultant  from  the  high  ruling 
price  of  pork  and  the  low  price  of  grain.  Many  farmers 
have  turned  to  the  production  of  pork  as  the  only  means  of 
realizing  profit  on  their  cereals. 

In  last  year's  April  report  mention  was  made  of  feeding 
wheat  to  hogs,  and  there  are  frequent  allusions  to  this 
practice  in  the  surplus-wheat  States  in  the  present  returns. 
It  is  probable  that  this  use  of  wheat  has  been  more  gener- 
ally resorted  to  than  ever  before.  According  to  the  state- 
ment of  the  Department's  agent  in  Washington,  not  only  is 
the  feeding  of  wheat  a  fact,  but  pork  from  wheat-fed  hogs 
has  a  recognized  superior  quality  and  brings  a  better  price 
in  the  markets  of  the  State. 

The  following  table  shows  the  rates  of  losses  by  States: 


STATEMENT  SHOWING   NUMBER  OF  SWINE  IN  TUB  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES,  AND 
LOSSES  FROM  DISEASE. 


States  and  Territories. 


Maine  

New  Hampshire.. 

Vermont  

Massachusetts  

Rhode  Island  

Connecticut  

New  York  

New  Jersey  

Pennsylvania  

Delaware  

Maryland  

Virginia  

North  Carolina.... 
South  Carolina..  * 

Georgia  

Florida  

Alabama  

Mississippi  

Louisiana  

Texas  

Arkansas  

Tennessee  

West  Virginia  

Kentucky  

Ohio.. 


Michigan... 

Indiana  

Illinois  

Wisconsin.. 
Minnesota.. 
Iowa.. 


Missouri  

Kansas  , 

Nebraska  

South  Dakota.. 
North  Dakota.. 

Montana  

Wyoming  

Colorado  

New  Mexico  

Arizona  

Utah  ... 

Nevada  

Idaho  

Washington  

Oregon  

California  

Oklahoma  


Total   45,206,498   4.9  2,195,877 


Number 


79  995 
51,658 
76,268 
63,895 
13,481 
63,786 
658,605 
182,830 
,033,517 
62,167 
328,732 
920,228 
,334,966 
767,521 
,791,667 
388,074 
,614,249 
,577,208 
806,168 
,656,459 
,547,689 
,930,049 
407,344 
,794,849 
,360,838 
720,776 
,815,638 
,422,4.54 
930.228 
666,967 
,996,179 
,709,517 
,249,714 
,088,964 
241,643 
99,276 
39,388 
15,834 
26,021 
27,621 
19,636 
61,860 
11,590 
58,725 
162,977 
210,747 
4S5,f.f»3 
24,168 


Losses. 


P'ct 
0.8 
3.4 
1.5 
2.0 
2.7 
4.7 
2  S 

1.4 
2.1 


Hum  her. 
640 
1,756 
1,144 
1,278 
361 
2,628 
18,441 
2,660 
21,701 


7,661 
27,607 
81,433 
65,239 
136,169 
81,434 
104,483 
91,478 
49,932 
120,107 
128,468 
137,033 
8,962 
123,845 
77,678 
12,253 
51,469 
133,476 
29,767 
11,339 
251,810 
216,152 
101,237 
116.982 
9,666 
1,191 
561 
168 
390 
276 


670 
927 


3,911 
a,  107 
7,842 


Brood  Sows. — Returns  in  April,  1893,  showed  a  scarcity 
of  brood  lows  then  on  hand.    Farmers  had  told  their 


stocks  very  close  to  realize  the  good  prices,  which  in  some 
sections  was  coupled  with  a  scarcity  of  corn,  making  the 
disposal  of  stock  even  more  urgent.  The  price  of  pork, 
too,  had  risen  suddenly  a  short  time  prior  to  the  time  of  the 
report  above  referred  to,  and  farmers  had  had  no  time  to 
prepare  for  the  advance  or  to  recover  from  its  effect. 
Prices  having  ruled  high  since  that  time,  and  opportunity 
having  been  afforded  for  the  increase  of  stock,  the  returns 
recently  made  to  this  office  showing  such  an  increase,  are 
in  perfect  harmony  with  the  natural  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand. The  Increase  seems  to  be  quite  evenly  distributed 
throughout  the  country,  and  in  only  a  few  sections  is  there 
evidence  of  less  than  a  normal  proportion  of  breeders. 
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United  States  Farms  and  Factories. 

The  inventive  genius  of  America,  with  its  thousands  of 
labor-saving  mechanical  contrivances,  its  railroad  building, 
and  Its  marvelous  development  of  electricity,  prevent  sur- 
prise at  the  fact  that  the  Eleventh  Census  finds  that  the 
factories  have  more  than  doubled  their  capital  during  the 
last  decade,  while  the  capital  invested  in  farms  has  in- 
creasd  scarcely  one-third.  This  marked  tendency  towards 
more  varied  industries,  and  consequently  improved  home 
markets,  is  full  of  hope  for  the  farmer.  There  is  a  further 
prospect  of  a  reduced  agricultural  competition  in  the  state- 
ment, that  while  the  number  of  persons  directly  dependent 
upon  farms  for  their  living  has  increased  only  14  per  cent, 
the  aggregate  number  of  employes  of  factories  has  In- 
creased over  65  per  cent,  as  will  be  seen  below: 

TABLE  I.— COMPARATIVE  GROWTH   OF  MANUFACTURES. 
(Dollars  and  Employes  in  round  millions.) 

United  States—          1890.  1880.        1870.        1860  1850 

Factories  356,401  263,852      262,148      140,433  123  026 

Capital                          86,254  $2,790       82,118       81,009  $633 

Employes                             4  2             2             l  _i 

Wages                             82,282  $917          $775          $378  $236 

Materials                         6,168  3,396        2.488         1,031  555 

Products                           9,370  6,369         4,232         1,885  1,019 

The  detailed  statements  concerning  the  conditions  of 
farming  in  the  last  and  preceding  decades  have  already 
been  published  in  these  pages,  but  the  items  which  cor- 
respond to  those  in  the  table  of  the  comparative  growth  of 
manufactures  are  here  produced  for  comparison  by  the 
reader.  The  statistics  in  both  tables  have  been  compiled 
by  the  American  Agriculturist  from  the  United  States 
census  returns: 

TABLE    II.  —  COMPARATIVE   GROWTH  OF  AGRICULTURE. 
(In  round  millions.) 
United  States—  1890.         1880.       1870.       1860.  1850 

Farms   4  6  4  2  2  1 

Capital  816,979      812,104      89,996      $7,104  83,638 

Persons   26  22  16  8  6 

Real  Estate  $13,276      $10,197      89,262      $6  645      $8  271 

Machinery   494  406         336         246  161 

Live  Stock   2,208         1,600  398  213  111 

Products   2,460         2,212       2,447       1,600  1,299 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  number  of  factories  was  nearly 
doubled  from  i860  to  1870,  but  that  there  was  practically 
no  increase  from  1870  to  1880.  During  the  latter  period 
the  number  of  farms,  which  had  remained  nearly  stationary 
during  the  decade  of  the  Civil  War,  was  doubled,  owing  to 
the  rapid  settlement  of  the  great  plains,  consequent  upon 
the  building  of  the  transcontinental  railways.  From  1880 
to  1890  the  number  of  factories  has  again  rapidly  increased, 
while  the  number  of  farms  has  increased  only  14  per  cent. 
The  rapid  improvements  in  transportation  during  the 
seventies,  both  on  sea  and  land,  led  to  the  settlement  and 
development  of  vast  areas  of  agricultural  lands,  not  only  in 
the  United  States,  but  all  over  the  world.  The  sudden  in- 
crease in  the  farms  and  farmers  since  that  time  is  no  small 
factor  in  the  present  overproduction  of  staple  grains  and 
the  consequent  low  prices  of  farm  products.  As  such  a 
one-sided  agricultural  development  is  now  being  counter- 
acted by  an  increase  in  other  industries,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  price  of  factory  and  farm  products  to  the  consumer 
will  more  nearly  approach  the  price  of  factory  and  farm 
labor.  A  better  distribution  of  the  benefits  of  machinery, 
steam  and  electric  power  is  needed  before  agriculture  will 
rise  from  its  depression. 

In  the  census  of  1880,  the  statistics  of  a  number  of  manu- 
facturing Industries  were  not  collected,  so  that  for  a  proper 
comparison  of  1890  with  1880,  these  industries  should  be 
deducted  from  the  returns  for  1890,  as  they  are  in  the  fol- 
lowing table,  which  shows,  in  round  millions,  the  increase 
in  manufactures  and  the  percentage  of  increase  as  given  by 
the  Commission  of  Labor  in  charge  of  the  completion  of 
the  Eleventh  Census.  These  statistics  do  not  Include 
those  of  mining  and  quarrying. 

TABLE  III.  — INCREASE  OF  MANUFACTURES,  l88o  TO  1890. 
(Dollars  In  round  millions.   Only  industries  of  1880  Included.) 
United  States—  189).         1880.  Increase, 

Factories   322.624        253.502       27  per  cent. 

Capital   $6,188         $2,780      120      "I  V 

Employes  4,476,091      2,700,732       65  " 

Wages   $2,171  $939  131 

Materials   6.018  8,895  47 

Product*   9,054  6,349  69 

The  finished  products  of  the  factories  are  thus  seen  to  be 
four  times  as  valuable  as  the  raw  materials  produced  by 
the  farms.  The  raw  materials,  when  they  reach  the 
factories,  cost  twice  as  much  as  the  raw  materials  produced 
on  the  farms.  The  products  of  mines  and  quarries  are 
also  used  by  the  factories,  and  these,  with  cost  of  transpor- 
tation charges,  partly  manufactured  materials  and  imports, 
make  up  the  difference.  If  the  products  of  the  factories 
are  worth  four  times  the  products  of  the  farms,  very  much 
labor  must  have  been  expended  on  the  raw  materials,  and 
the  farmers  will  gladly  feed  more  such  laborers,  if  the 
prices  of  farm  products  will  warrant  the  use  of  more  fac- 
tory products.  None  of  our  farmers  are  living  so 
luxuriously  that  they  will  be  displeased  at  a  growth  of 
manufacturing  industry,  which  should  bring  them  more  of 
such  home  comforts  as  are  made  in  factories. — American 
Agriculturist. 
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Santa  Clara  Frait  Exchange. 


Full  Accounts  of  the  Year's  Work. 

In  some  lines  a  pioneer  effort  in  co-operative  fruit  mar- 
keting and  generally  cited  as  an  example  for  efforts  in  that 
direction,  stands  the  Santa  Clara  Fruit  Exchange.  In 
view  of  this  fact,  and  because  so  many  fruit  regions  are 
contemplating  similar  undertakings,  we  shall  give  space  to 
a  full  report  of  the  annual  meeting,  which  was  held  May 
5th  in  the  big  warehouse  owned  by  the  Exchange  in  San 
Jose.  Philo  Hersey,  president  of  the  Exchange,  occupied 
the  chair  and  presented  the  following  annual  report: 

To  the  Stockholders  of  the  Santa  Clara  County  Fruit 
Exchange:  Gentlemen — Immediately  following  the  last 
annual  meeting,  the  Board  of  Directors  resolved  upon  the 
erection  of  a  warehouse.  You  convene  to-day  In  the  struc- 
ture which  is  the  result  of  their  decision.  It  is  of  brick, 
two  stories,  14  inch  wall,  16x60  feet.  An  annex  of  iron, 
30x40,  two  stories,  for  pressing  and  packing,  was  added. 
Machinery  and  furniture  were  supplied,  the  total  cost 
being  as  follows: 

Four  and  seven-eighths  acres  of  land,  $577975;  build- 
ing, annex,  tank  house,  well  and  pump,  $8891.23;  ma- 
chinery, tools,  scales,  boxes  and  fixtures,  $2343.21;  furni- 
ture, safe,  etc.,  $457.20;  side  track  from  railroad,  $360.35. 
Total,  $17  831.74;  previously  expended  In  organization,  etc., 
$1496  20.  Total  expenditures  from  beginning,  $19,237.94. 

To  meet  this  expenditure  there  is  a  stock  subscription  of 
2006  shares,  of  the  par  value  of  $20,060,  on  which  $16,- 
537.50  has  been  paid,  leaving  an  unpaid  balance  on  stock 
01  $3522.50.  This  leaves  an  unpaid  indebtedness  of  $2700- 
.44,  which  it  is  expected  to  liquidate  from  the  unpaid  sub- 
scriptions of  stock. 

The  volume  of  business  done  during  the  season  is  $415,- 
024.55. 

FRUIT  RECEIPTS. 

Prunes  received  in  warehouse,  4.605,808  lbs.;  apricots, 
683,622  lbs.;  peaches,  unpeeled,  473,900  lbs.;  peaches, 
peeled,  19,412  lbs.;  Silver  prunes,  179  574  lbs.;  Egg  plums, 
35,886  lbs.;  pitted  plums,  6632  lbs. ;  German  prunes,  46,931 
lbs.;  Hungarian  prunes,  8780  lbs.;  plums,  mixed,  29,601 
lbs.;  nectarines,  3576  lbs.;  pears,  24,283  lbs.;  apples,  2410 
lbs.;  cherries,  1328  lbs.;  raisins,  10,540  lbs.;  almonds, 
5200  lbs.    Total,  6,137,485  lbs. 

This  fruit  has  all  been  sold  and  shipped.  There  has  also 
been  sold  fruit  not  delivered  in  warehouse  for  Campbell 
Fruit  Union:  prunes,  855,804  lbs. ;  apricots,  316 401  lbs; 
peaches,  229  922  lbs.  For  West  Side  Fruit  Association: 
prunes,  181,216  lbs.;  making  a  total  of  7,720,828  lbs. 

A  fixed  charge  of  $1.  50  per  ton  on  peaches  and  apricots 
and  $2  on  prunes,  for  receiving,  storing,  sacking,  grading 
and  shipping,  was  made,  and  a  charge  of  5  per  cent  for 
selling.  This  latter  charge  covers  eastern  brokerage,  tele- 
graphing, express,  telephone,  stationery,  office  expenses, 
such  as  salaries,  etc.  The  total  of  these  charges  are: 
warehouse,  $5828  91;  commission,  $20,350.87;  storage  of 
fruit,  $35.  Total,  $26,214  78.  Commission  and  brokerage 
paid,  $13,310.50.    Total,  $12,904  28. 

This  leaves  a  balance  of  $12,904.28  to  meet  the  pay  roll 
and  expenses  in  and  about  the  warehouse,  office  expenses, 
etc. 

EXPENSES. 

Warehouse  pay  roll,  $5222  49;  fnel,  $260.75;  salary  of 
president  and  manager,  $750;  traveling  expenses,  $20.85, 
salary  of  book-keeper,  $600;  salary  of  E.  F.  Adams,  $538; 
salary  of  C.  A.  Hall,  $150;  expense,  publishing  and  for- 
warding bulletins,  $577.  59;  stationery,  $190.90;  telegraph 
and  telephone,  $456.50;  insurance  on  stock,  298  50.  Total, 
$9065.58. 

PRICES. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  season  apricots  sought  buyers  in 
vain  at  i%  cents  for  No.  4s,  8  cents  No.  3s,  9  cents  No.  2s, 
and  10  cents  No.  is,  owing  to  the  fact  that  Vacavllle  and 
Fresno  'cots  of  No.  4  grade  were  selling  at  6  to  7  cents. 
These  latter  being  sold,  No  4s  sold  readily  at  7J  to  7i 
cents,  till  all  were  gone.  The  better  grades  then  sold 
freely  at  their  respective  prices  till  the  bulk  of  the  product 
was  gone,  when  prices  advanced  to  9  to  12  cents,  and  the 
crop  was  closed  out  at  these  prices. 

The  early  market  for  choice  peaches  was  5$  cents.  They 
soon  advanced  to  6  cents  and  later  to  7  cents,  and  finally 
closed  at  8  cents.  Peeled  peaches  sold  generally  for  12 
cents.  Pears  varied  in  price  from  4  to  6J  cents.  Silver 
prunes  varied  in  price,  according  to  quality,  both  in  size 
and  color,  from  4  to  6J  cents.  Egg  plums,  always  an  un- 
satisfactory commodity  to  deal  in,  sold  from  2  to  4  cents. 
Fallenburg  prunes,  3  to  4  cents.  Pitted  plums  averaged 
6  cents.  Almonds,  9  to  10J  cents.  Cherries  were  without 
value. 

The  prune,  our  chief  product  and  that  on  which  we 
mainly  depend  and  have  greatest  need  for  a  steady,  reliable 
market,  early  became  a  gamble.  It  is  said  that  while 
dealers  and  speculators  who  had  none  to  sell,  and  no  other 
purpose  than  speculation  or  depression,  were  manipulating 
the  market,  a  few  were  sold  at  prices  varying  from  6  to  4J 
cents.  The  market  settled  upon  5  cents  for  the  four  sizes, 
and  while  it  did  not  go  above  that  price,  it  did  not  go  below 
4*  cents  on  the  coast  till  after  the  middle  of  November, 
when  the  market  became  blocked  with  consigned  goods. 
From  that  time  the  principal  business  of  the  Exchange  and 
dealers  here  was  answering  dispatches  calling  for  quota- 
tions. It  is  currently  reported  that  over  400  carloads  were 
consigned  from  the  coast,  arriving  in  the  market  at  a  time 
when  the  jobbers  and  retailers  had  a  full  supply  from  pre- 
vious shipments.  For  four  months  there  was  no  satisfac- 
tory condition  of  the  market  or  activity  in  the  coast  trade. 
The  Exchange,  however,  sold  out  its  entire  receipts,  in- 


cluding 756,796  lbs.  of  120s  and  upwards  for  4.7  cents 
average  for  all  sizes.  Deducting  the  120s,  which  are  "out' 
product,  and  the  average  for  all  sixes  is  5.1  cents.  This 
to  your  manager  seems  a  very  satisfactory  result  when 
considering  the  general  conditions  of  the  market.  If  we 
were  possessed  of  foresight  we  could  at  all  times  be  intelll 
gently  on  guard;  but  experience  is  our  only  as  well  as  our 
best  teacher,  and  in  the  fruit  business  it  does  not  make 
reliable  prophet. 

LOSSES. 


With  one  exception  we  have  met  with  no  loss.  W. 
Beck  &  Co.,  with  whom  we  had  a  mutual  account  aggre 
gating  $19,153.70,  failed  In  our  debt  $4,481.64,  on 
which  we  may  expect  but  a  small,  if  any,  percentage. 
This  account  is  charged  to  profit  and  loss,  and  will  so  re 
duce  the  profits  from  warehouse  and  selling  charges  that 
no  rebate  from  these  sources  can  at  present  be  made, 
ever.  No  other  losses  have  occurred  except  such  as  some 
times  occur  from  claims  arising  from  shrinkage,  which 
have  been  next  to  nothing. 

CONSIGNMENTS. 

At  the  time  of  our  greatest  pressure  for  room  two  cars  of 
prunes  and  one  car  of  peaches  were  forwarded  with  orders 
to  sell  in  transit.    They  were  not  sold  till  arrival,  and  then 
at  prices  less  than  obtainable  here  by  at  least  half  a  cent 
Of  mixed  goods  of  different  kinds  and  qualities,  nine  cars 
were  consigned.    Some  of  these  cars  contained  60  lots  to 
the  car,  and  sale  in  any  other  way  seemed  Impossible 
Five  of  these  cars  sold  satisfactorily,  and  parts  of  others 
fairly  well,  and  some  of  the  lots  very  unsatisfactorily.  Con 
signing  is  contrary  to  our  business  policy.    The  great  bulk 
of  all  business  done  in  this  way  will  result  in  disappoint 
ment,  dissatisfaction  and  loss.    Charges  of  cartage,  insur 
ance,  storage,  interest  on   freight  and  advances,  extra 
shrinkage,  weighing,  etc.,  increase  the  cost  of  selling  from 
two  to  four  per  cent,  and  not  one  instance  in  ten  will  the 
goods  net  a  price  that  can  be  obtained  here.    These  goods 
are  sold  for  what   they  will  bring,  whether  there  Is 
demand  or  not.    The  seller  Is  only  part  owner,  and 
always  sure  of  his  part,  while  the  grower  or  consignor  takes 
what  is  left.    Four  hundred  carloads  of  prunes  were  con- 
signed from  this  coast,  nearly  all  after  November  10th 
when  the  market  had  been  filled  by  f.  o.  b.  sales.    It  is  en 
tirely  safe  to  say  that  these  consignments  brought  $60,000 
less  than  they  would  If  held  and  sold  before  shipment,  and 
forced  an  equal  loss  on  goods  held  here.    But  few  consign 
the  second  time.    Still  about  an  equal  number  each  year 
try  the  gamble.    If  no  existing  organization  can  be  trusted, 
and  buyers  now  here  cannot  save  you  and  us  from  this  an- 
nual loss,  let  us  make  an  organization  or  introduce  buyers 
that  will.    If  your  Exchange  had  been  perfection  In  this 
its  first  year,  it  would  have  been  a  miracle  by  accident  and 
not  divine  inspiration.    It  is  not  perfect,   but   with  ex- 
perience no  greater  than  it  now  has,  it  can  be  of  the  great- 
est utility  and  benefit.    With  generous  and  hearty  support 
it  will  grow  in  advantage  till  It  becomes  your  strength  and 
salvation.    It  has  done  your  business  without  capital.  It 
could  not   make  promised  advances.    It  has,  however, 
established  the  fact  that  we  can  get  along  without  help, 
even  in  the  most  trying  financial  conditions.    After  having 
distributed  nearly  $400,000,  we  have  now  to  onr  credit  in 
bank  $19,885  88,  which  will  be  paid  to  you  as  fast  as  bal 
ances  can  be  made  and  checks  drawn. 

Wisdom  and  unity  of  action  will  alone  Insure  our  com 
mon  benefit  in  this  common  industry.  No  man  is  big 
enough  to  continue  alone  without  being  weak  and  weaken 
ing  others.  We  must  pull  together  and  make  our  work  so 
strong,  extensive  and  complete  as  to  have  the  greatest  and 
best  institution  of  its  kind  in  existence,  being  always  just 
to  others  as  well  as  faithful  to  ourselves. 

We  have  now  a  State  organization  known  as  the  Califor- 
nia Fruit  Exchange.  This  organization  is  working  in  the 
interest  of  all  parts  of  the  State  and  in  all  lines  of  its  fruit 
production.  It  will  save  individual  organizations,  in  its 
line  of  work,  much  annual  expenditure,  and  deserves,  and  I 
trust  will  receive,  the  hearty  support  and  co-operation  of  all 
local  organizations  and  individual  producers.  Such  action 
should  be  taken  by  this  meeting  as  to  place  in  the  board  of 
directors  the  proper  authority  to  effect  such  relations  and 
grant  such  support  as  in  their  judgment  it  shall  need  and 
deserve.  The  bulletins  furnished  by  the  Exchange  last 
year  will  be  prepared  by  the  State  Exchange  this  year. 

Philo  Hersey,  President. 

TREASURER'S  REPORT. 

Antonio  Friant,  cashier  of  the  Union  Savings  Bank,  re- 
ports that  the  institution  as  treasurer  had  received  during 
the  year  $16,436  65,  and  there  had  been  drawn  out  $15,- 
360.47,  leaving  a  balance  on  hand  of  $1076.18. 

Colonel  Hersey  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  $1375 
covered  the  entire  incidental  expenses  of  the  Exchange  for 
one  year — $600  for  a  bookkeeper,  $750  for  expenses  of 
manager  and  $25  for  trips  to  and  from  San  Francisco. 
Colonel  Hersey  also  stated  that  he  had  never  been  at  a 
meeting  in  his  life  but  what  the  railroad  generally  got  the 
worst  of  it,  and  generally  very  justly.  He  wished  to  say, 
however,  that  during  the  past  year  the  company  had  been 
uniformly  courteous,  had  rebated  every  cent  charged  for 
switching  freight  from  depot  to  depot,  virtually  amounting 
to  a  contribution  of  $600. 

Manager  Adams  suggested  that  a  committee  of  six  be 
appointed  by  the  chair  to  confer  with  a  committee  from  the 
State  Fruit  Exchange  regarding  the  drawing  up  of  a  form 
of  contract  acceptable  to  all  minor  exchanges. 

The  following  named  were  placed  in  nomination  for 
directors:  F.  M.  Righter,  C.  A.  Bean,  H.  G.  Keesling,  C. 
F.  Wyman,  Philo  Hersey,  M.  W.  Dixlon,  C.  P.  Bailey, 
Noah  Rogers,  Captain  Dunne,  A.  Magulre,  J.  Z.  Zuck,  N. 
C.  Curtis,  S.  P.  Saunders,  D.  C.  Vestal,  W.  H.  Wright,  E. 
L.  Dawson,  J.  P.  Grant  and  J.  E.  Gordon. 

The  afternoon  session  was  devoted  to  election  of  direc- 
tors, and  resulted  as  follows:  Philo  Hersey,  F.  M.  Righter, 
C.  A.  Bean,  H.  G.  Keesling,  C.  F.  Wyman,  Noah  Rogers, 
W.  H.  Wright,  E.  L.  Dawson  and  H.  C.  Morrill. 


What  a  Prominent  Hotel  Steward  Says  of  the 
Olive-Oil  Problem. 


James  J.  N.  Heeane,  chief  steward  of  the  Palmer  House, 
Chicago,  has  written  the  following  letter  to  E.  E.  Goodrich, 
the  well-known  olive  producer  of  El  Quito,  Santa  Clara 
county.  It  will  interest  all  who  are  studying  the  pure 
olive-oil  question: 

Your  letter  of  March  28th  received;  also,  later  on,  the 
samples  of  olive  oil  mentioned.  Referring  to  your  letter,  I 
desire  to  say  that  it  is  my  belief  that  California  oil  can  not 
just  yet  compete  in  prices  with  such  oils  as  are  imported  by 
New  York  houses  at  the  present  date.  The  imported  oils 
are  notoriously  adulterated.  Labor  in  the  oil-producing 
districts  of  the  European  continent  is  fully  two-thirds  less 
expensive  than  in  America. 

Those  who  handle  olive  oils  in  New  York  and  Chicago 
look  for  a  33  per  cent  profit  on  a  case  of  oil,  and  are  not 
satisfied  with  less.  The  manipulators  in  Europe  know  this, 
and  prepare  an  oil  by  more  or  less  copious  adulteration  to 
suit  the  views  of  the  dealers  on  this  side.  The  evidence  of 
absolute  purity  of  the  olive  oil  made  in  California  is  over- 
whelming. You  gentlemen  in  California  must  ever  remem- 
ber that  you  are  not  competing  with  a  pure  olive  oil,  but 
with  a  so-called  pure  (?)  olive  oil.  It  follows  that  our 
people  must  be  educated  to  realize  the  great  difference  be- 
tween pure  oil  from  the  olive  plants'  fruit  and  the  spurious 
oil  so  generally  found  on  sale  in  Chicago  and  New  York 
before  much  can  be  accomplished  in  breaking  down  the 
difficulties  In  the  way  of  successfully  placing  the  California 
olive  oil  where  It  should  be — in  the  first  rank  and  the  peer 
of  any.  Legislation  is  urgently  needed  in  this  special  in- 
stance. Until  some  action  of  a  character  prohibiting  the 
delivery  of  an  adulterated  article  of  olive  oil  is  taken  by  the 
Federal  Government  we  will  be  almost  powerless  to  break 
down  the  trade  in  this  article,  as  in  all  others  of  a  like 
character. 

The  prices  you  quote  for  your  product,  with  freight 
added,  are  unqnestlonably  such  as,  in  the  present  education 
of  consumers  and  dealers,  are  prohibitory.  I  do  not  think 
the  prices  high,  understanding  thoroughly  the  cultivation  of 
olive  trees,  the  great  variety  of  them,  the  process  of  extrac- 
tion of  the  oil  from  the  berries,  the  care,  cleanliness  and 
expensive  character  of  modern  machinery  applied  in  the 
California  mills,  the  patience  needed  in  waiting  for  realiza- 
tion of  efforts  made,  and  the  extreme  youth  of  the  Industry. 
I  am  more  than  satisfied  that  the  day  Is  not  far  distant 
when,  all  difficulties  being  surmounted,  the  olive-growing 
industry  of  California  will  stand  out  a  Hercules  in  a  land 
of  Herculean  relatives,  the  strongest  brother  of  the  family. 

The  samples  you  sent  me  have  been  closely  examined, 
and  shown  by  me  to  interested  and  intelligent  men  in  the 
hotel  trade,  all  of  whom  agree  that  they  have  never  before 
seen  anything  equal  to  them  in  the  markets.  All  the  sam- 
ples are  fine  oils.  Some  one  or  two  possess  extremely 
delicate  and  wonderfully  fine  character.  The  peculiar 
sweetness  of  pure  olive  oil  is  well  marked  in  all.  The  oil 
from  the  "Corregiolo"  seems  to  obtain  my  favor,  and  I  can 
not  say  why.  The  oil  from  the  Grossage  stands  nearest  to 
Corregiolo,  I  think,  while  the  samples  from  the  Mission 
olive  are  much  the  same  in  general  character,  and  show,  I 
believe,  a  tendency  to  average  equally.  There  is  a  slight 
difference  in  the  shades  of  color  present,  no  doubt  owing  to 
the  degree  of  ripening  attained  before  gathering  the  crop. 

Referring  to  the  statement  that  a  pure  olive  oil  is  put  on 
the  Chicago  and  New  York  markets  at  $6.50  per  case,  I 
would,  if  told  this  by  a  representative,  be  strongly  dis- 
inclined to  believe  it.  Grades  of  imported  oils,  so-called 
'Pure  (?)  Olive  Oil,"  are  laid  down  in  New  York  at  $8  and 
$8.50  per  case,  but  are  sold  at  different  prices.  If  they  are 
imported  by  wine  merchants  with  their  lots  of  wine  from 
France,  Spain,  or  other  wine-growing  countries,  they  are 
generally  imported  at  the  lowest  figure,  and,  if  sold  to  the 
large  purchasers  of  wine,  are  shaded  considerably.  The 
price  to  a  customer  Is  $9.50  to  $10.50;  to  a  non-customer, 
12.  What  the  customer  saves  on  a  few  cases  of  oil  he  no 
doubt  pays  on  his  wines.  The  freight  per  100  pounds  from 
New  York  to  Chicago  is  75  or  98  cents  a  case;  3J  cents  per 
bottle,  if  quarts.  That  oils  are  laid  down  at  low  prices  is 
in  evidence  from  several  wholesale  grocers'  lists  now  before 
me,  but  only  one  out  of  ten  firms  use  the  word  pure.  That 
one  is  S.  Rae  &  Co.,  Leghorn,  whose  oil  is  now  quoted  in 
Chicago  at  $2.40  and  $2.50  per  gallon,  in  bulk,  in  two- 
gallon  cans  or  five-gallon  cans;  24  pints  by  Motlet  are 
quoted  at  $9.59  a  case.  In  every  other  instance  the  words 
fine  olive  oil,"  "finest  olive  oil,"  "  fine  sublime  olive  oil," 
finest  snblime  olive  oil,"  are  used,  but  "  pure  olive  oil," 
never.  Here  is  a  list  by  Dumounon,  who  uses  "  the  finest" 
as  a  title: 

Cases,  quarts  (12),  in  Chicago  $8.50 

"     pints  (24),    •'      "    9.50 

"     half-pints  (24),       "    5.90 

5-gallon  tins,  per  gallon   2.75 

3-gallon   "  "    2.80 

1 -gallon    "  "    2.85 

These  prices  Include  bottles,  corks,  tables,  cases,  tins, 
wrappings,  freight,  etc.  Now  if  a  merchant  wants  33  per 
cent  profit  on  the  cash  price,  or  about  $2.75,  how  much  did 
the  oil  cost  to  produce,  how  much  for  case,  bottles,  labels, 
corks,  etc.? 

Oil,  "  Pure  Olive  Oil,"  cannot  be  made  In  the  Mediter- 
ranean at  a  lower  figure,  I  am  informed,  than  $1.75  per 
gallon.  Can  the  low  price  be  accounted  for  in  any  other 
way  than  by  adulteration  ?  I  think  not.  It  is  therefore 
clearly  impossible  to  lay  down  pure  olive  oil  in  New  York 
or  Chicago  at  $6.50  per  case  of  24  pints. 

I  do  not  consider  that  you  have  troubled  me;  rather 
added  to  my  zeal  and  interest  in  the  subject  of  olives  and 
live  oil  than  anything  else.    If  I  can  be  of  any  use  to  you 
or  the  gentlemen  composing  the  Olive-Growers'  Associa- 
tion, it  will  give  me  pleasure  to  find  It  out. 

Friends  who  ask  how  to  kill  "squash  bugs"  should 
give  us  a  little  description  or  a  specimen  of  the  pest.  The 
insect  may  be  a  biter  or  a  sucker,  and  the  remedy  should 
be  "  accordin'." 


May  12,  1894. 


JSUMMER  QrOPS. 


Corn  Growing  Under  Arid  Conditions. 

To  the  Editor  :— While  the  description  of  succcess  in 
the  Scioto  valley  of  Ohio  might  prove  interesting,  I  think 
the  system  as  followed  in  southwest  Kansas,  at  an 
altitude  of  2000  feet  and  over  above  sea  level,  would  be 
more  applicable  to  present  requirements.  I  will  contrast 
the  methods  and  results  of  several  parties. 

The  father  of  the  B.'s  had  much  experience  in  Kansas, 
and  so  had  F.,  while  V.  had  several  times  "gone  through 
drouth  "  in  an  adjacent  State.  All  of  them,  with  their  eyes 
open,  settled  in  southwest  Kansas.  V.  and  F.  turned  sod 
to  a  depth  of  three  inches,  because  it  was  said  to  be  suffi- 
cient. So  did  the  B.'s;  but,  mind  you,  right  after  the  first 
plow  followed  a  second,  turning  as  much  more.  This  they 
called  "subsoiUng."  They  were  the  only  newcomers 
taking  so  much  pains,  and  while  that  season  (a  most  boun- 
tiful one)  rewarded  F.  and  V.  and  others  with  good  sod 
corn,  sorghum  and  millet,  as  much  and  more  was  the 
share  of  the  B.'s,  who  also  had  much  of  other  good  things, 
such  as  sweet  potatoes,  rating  400  bushels  to  the  acre. 

Coming  late,  I  put  up  with  planting  sorghum,  to  the  end 
as  described  in  my  last  letter,  which  was  sent  you  before 
I  saw  your  own  article  and  the  University's  account  of 
sorghum  experiments.  I  would  call  special  attention  to 
the  relative  showing  of  Early  Amber  when  cut  in  the 
dough,  as  set  forth  in  University  trial  described  in  the 
Rural  of  April  28th. 

The  following  season  I  turned  my  former  cane  patch 
Into  a  garden,  and  successfully  so,  too.  Having  rented 
F.'s  "  breaking,"  which  had  been  given  ordinary  plowing, 
simply  the  turning  back  of  sod,  nicely  pulverized  but 
shallow  (something  done  by  V.  and  others),  I  decided  to 
break  it  to  a  depth  of  six  to  eight  inches.  I  turned  up 
virgin  soil,  dry  since  the  season  before.  It  came  up  cloddy, 
unpromising,  inviting  the  "guying''  which  came  from 
several  passing  by  who  had  already  done  their  planting  and 
at  leisure.  Every  few  furrows  I  harrowed  and  dragged,  pul- 
verizing it  more  readily  than  I  thought  possible  at  first 
sight.  The  observant  must  have  noted  that  clods  brought 
up,  though  apparently  dry,  immediately  upon  being  ex- 
posed to  air  are  disposed  to  "  slack  "  and  crumble,  but  if 
allowed  to  dry  are  made  hard.  Having  finished,  harrowed 
and  dragged  till  level,  I  took  the  team  and  same  plow,  laid 
off  the  rows,  going  once  around,  left  a  dead  furrow,  so  to 
speak;  another  round  in  same,  the  plow  went  deeper  than 
the  original  plowing,  the  loose  dirt  falling  back,  of  course, 
running  up  the  middle  of  said  furrow,  having  the  corn 
drilled  (say  two  grains  to  every  16  inches  to  insure  a  stand), 
I  dropped  by  hand  right  after  me  in  the  fresh,  loose  earth. 
Turning,  I  covered  by  turning  from  each  side  (the  two 
rounds  having  provided  such,  see  ?),  formed  a  wee  ridge 
over  the  corn,  and  that,  too,  below  general  surface.  Tak- 
ing a  light  drag,  something  narrow,  dragging  it  lengthwise 
of  furrow,  I  smoothed  directly  over  seed  planted  (no  danger 
of  unduly  packing  dry  ground),  for  had  I  dragged  the 
whole  surface  instead  of  pressing  such,  the  result  would 
have  been  to  leave  it  loose  and  to  fill  in  above  with  clods 
gathered  and  drawn  in  from  each  side  of  furrow.  Remem- 
ber I  laid  oft,  re  plowed,  planted,  covered,  pressed  and 
fi7iished  each  row  before  beginning  another,  and  had  put  two 
grains  in  a  hill  16  inches  apart,  in  rows  y/2  feet  apart. 
Having  so  planted  the  whole  and  dragged  all  over,  as  you 
must  have  divined  already,  the  seed  was  in  deep,  the  pul- 
verized ground  rose,  not  in  narrow  or  sharp,  loose  ridges, 
easily  dried  out,  but  rounding  between  rows  and  thoroughly 
harrowed  and  packed  down  by  dragging.  It  was  planted 
so  deep  it  was  slow  in  coming  up,  and  I  thinned  out 
one-third  of  It.  I  harrowed  and  cultivated,  in  the  evening 
andm  orning,  of  course,  working  down  the  said  rounding 
ridges.  All  was  brought  to  a  level,  still  leaving  the  corn's 
roots  uniformly  deep  and  mulching  about  the  stalk.  Dur- 
ing hot  winds  the  blades  twisted  up  like  whip-lashes,  but 
came  out  all  right. 

The  B.'s  had  their  land  in  thorough  tilths,  and  though 
not  going  to  the  trouble  I  did  in  planting,  they  gave  it 
diligent  culture,  made  corn  and  to  sell.  V.'s  corn  had 
dried  up  and  vanished  with  the  hot  winds,  at  which  time 
I  could  not  pull  up  a  hill  of  mine,  so  deeply  rooted  was 
it  (8  to  10  inches),  but  digging  it  up  I  could  "  ball "  the 
dirt  at  its  roots,  which  could  not  have  been  done  with 
same  dirt  at  time  of  planting.  The  few  showers  had  evap- 
orated, or  at  any  rate  had  not  wet  to  any  considerable 
debt.  It  weathered  the  season,  made  fair  corn,  demon- 
strating what  could  be  done.  So,  too,  with  my  melons, 
similarly  planted. 

In  planting  and  caring  for  a  young  orchard,  I  would 
act  accordingly,  and  why  not  ?  The  land  I  have  just 
spoken  of  was  rolling  and  drier  than  the  average  of  red 
or  mulatto  soils  thereabouts.  I  believe  the  same  amount 
of  labor  and  care  would  produce  equal  or  even  better  re- 
sults in  portions  of  this  State.  Private  Fry. 
Campbell,  Cal. 

Melon  Growing  with  Irrigation. 

The  interviewer  of  the  Ranch  gives  us  a  chapter  on 
melon  growing  in  the  arid  region  of  Washington  which 
may  be  suggestive  to  some  of  our  beginners.  The  grower 
is  Capt.  W.  Stevens,  and  the  following  is  the  naratlve: 

Mr.  Stevens,  when  do  you  plow  your  land  for  the  melon 
crop  ?  was  the  first  question  direct.  Always  early  in  the 
spring.  I  do  not  like  fall  plowing  on  this  land;  it  becomes 
too  compact  for  my  purpose. 

How  deep  do  you  plow  ?  I  aim  to  get  down  about  eight 
inches.  Then  I  harrow  well  and  mark  off  for  the  irrigating 
laterals.  .  ,  _ 

How  far  apart  do  you  make  these  ditches  ?  Ten  feet  for 
both  kinds  of  melons. 

When  do  you  turn  on  the  water  ?  As  soon  as  the  ditches 
are  laid  off.  . 

How  near  to  the  ditches  do  you  place  your  rows  of 
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melons?  I  plant  two  feet  from  either  side  of  the  the  ditches. 
1  his  gives  me  two  rows  four  feet  apart,  while  between  the 
aterals  they  are  six  feet  apart.  Sometimes  I  mark  off  the 
laterals  a  little  nearer  to  each  other  for  the  small  melons. 

You  plant  in  hills,  I  suppose  ?  Yes,  but  I  do  not  find  it 
necessary  to  mark  for  them,  as  it  makes  no  particular  differ- 
ence if  the  hills  are  not  uniform  as  to  distance.  I  intend 
to  have  them  five  to  six  feet  apart. 

How  many  seeds  do  you  plant  In  a  hill?  Oh,  I  put  in 
six  to  ten  seeds  and  then  thin  to  one  plant  to  the  hill.  I 
have  tried  all  sorts  of  numbers  of  plants,  and  have  con- 
cluded that  I  get  more  weight  and  better  melons  if  only 
one  plant  ir  allowed  to  grow.  I  consider  this  a  very  im- 
portant point  in  growing  first-class  melons. 

How  soon  after  planting  do  you  again  irrigate?  I  watch 
the  growing  plants  closely.  They  show  when  they  need 
water.  As  long  as  they  are  of  good  color  and  growing 
vigorously  I  let  them  alone.  But  at  the  first  indication  of 
thirst  I  let  them  have  a  drink.  I  let  the  water  run  from 
two  to  twelve  hours,  according  to  the  condition  of  the  soil. 
I  want  to  impress  upon  melon-growers  that  too  much  water 
is  just  as  bad  as  too  little.  You  know  how  it  Is  in  a  coun- 
try where  rain  sometimes  falls  every  day;  everything  looks 
well  for  awhile,  but  finally  growth  is  interfered  with  and 
there  is  a  failure  of  the  crop.  While  in  a  season  of  com- 
parative drouth,  when  the  farmers  begin  to  shake  their 
heads  and  say,  "  We  are  done  up  for  this  year;  there  Is  no 
possibility  of  over  half  a  crop,"  just  then  comes  along  a 
good,  heavy  rain  and  the  weak-looking  plants  revive  and 
grow  astonishingly,  and  in  the  fall  there  Is  an  excellent 
harvest.  So  It  is  in  the  irrigating  business.  Too  much 
water  spoils  the  crop.  Better  a  little  the  appearance  of  a 
drouth. 

As  a  general  rule,  how  often  do  you  find  it  best  to  irri- 
gate? Sometimes  once  a  week;  again  twice  a  week.  If 
growing  well  and  ground  is  moist,  do  not  irrigate;  If  dry 
and  the  plants  look  thirsty,  turn  on  the  water.  No  rigid 
rule  can  be  given.  The  grower  must  be  governed  by  his 
own  judgment.  I  did,  on  one  or  two  occasions,  irrigate 
every  day  for  a  while  just  for  the  experiment,  but  there- 
suits  were  unsatisfactory  and  I  got  down  to  once  in  three 
days  as  a  general  thing.  I  found  that  too  frequent  water- 
ing produced  the  bulk  of  the  roots  too  near  the  surface; 
then  when  the  soil  became  dry  the  roots  suffered  and  the 
crop  was  light.  Still,  if  I  find  that  by  my  first  day's  irri- 
gation I  did  not  get  the  ground  moist  enough,  the  water  is 
again  turned  on  the  following  day. 

When  do  you  plant  ?  From  the  20th  of  April  to  the  10th 
of  May  is  about  the  range  of  season  here.  I  do  not  put  in 
my  whole  crop  at  once,  but  aim  a  little  at  succession,  and 
I  plant  by  hand,  covering  with  a  hoe. 

When  do  you  begin  cultivating  ?  As  a  general  thing,  I 
do  not  cultivate  at  all.  Unless  ground  is  grassy  or  weedy, 
cultivation  is  not  necessary.  I  sometimes  go  over  the 
ground  with  a  hoe  and  cut  out  the  few  weeds  that  appear, 
but  as  yet  they  cause  me  little  work.  The  plants  will  go 
along  all  right  without  the  work  of  cultivating. 

Will  you  tell  me  something  about  varieties  ?  I  am  not 
posted  regarding  the  many  new  sorts  that  the  seedsmen  ad- 
vertise. Have  found  the  best  watermelon  for  main  crop  to 
be  the  Johnson's  Dixie.  Cuban  Queen  is  good  also;  for 
early,  Ferry's  Peerless.  These  three  sorts  do  me  very 
well.  If  I  want  a  succession  beyond  this  I  get  it  by  plant- 
ing at  different  times.  The  Georgia  Rattlesnake  I  have 
tried  and  found  it  very  good.  The  Cuban  is  a  handsome 
melon  and  an  excellent  shipper,  but  is  hardly  as  fine  as  the 
Peerless  or  the  Dixie.  The  Rattlesnake  is  a  good  shipper 
also.  For  cantaloupes  I  prefer  Minnesota  Perfection, 
Jenny  Llnd  and  Hackensack.  In  field  culture  there  is 
really  very  little  difference  in  time  of  ripening,  though  the 
catalogues  will  tell  you  that  there  is. 

Do  you  fertilize  ?  So  far  I  have  not  found  it  necessary, 
but  I  have  never  attempted  more  than  two  successive  crops 
upon  the  same  land. 

How  do  you  find  the  yield  ?  First-class.  I  have  grown 
twelve  tons  of  marketable  watermelons  per  acre  and  five  tons 
of  small  and  unsalable  melons  besides,  for  hog  and  cow 
feed.  I  lariat  my  cows  in  the  field  and  let  them  help  them- 
selves to  the  unmarketable  melons  after  the  best  have  been 
taken  off.  The  yield  of  muskmelons  is  not  so  great,  but  it 
is  enormous. 

You  have  grown  some  very  profitable  crops  of  melons 
then  ?  Yes;  I  have  realized  $150  per  acre,  net  profit.  But 
I  did  not  do  it  last  year,  and  do  not  know  that  I  ever  shall 
again. 


How  To  Get  Good  Roads. 

For  the  last  25  years  our  National  and  State  Legislatures 
have  been  passing  special  laws  in  the  interest  of  our  so- 
called  "  infant  industries,"  but  have  had  but  little  thought 
of  helping  the  overburdened  farmer. 

Whenever  a  bill  for  the  Improvement  of  our  highways 
has  been  introduced  our  capitalists  and  large  property- 
owners  claiming  to  represent  the  farmers  send  petition 
after  petition  to  the  Legislature,  begging  it  not  to  pass  such 
a  bill  and  burden  the  overtaxed,  hard-working  farmer  any 
more.  They  never  mention  what  a  benefit  good  roads  are 
to  the  entire  State,  and  especially  to  the  farmers. 

In  this  way  they  have  succeeded  from  year  to  year  in 
preventing  the  passage  of  the  most  necessary  law. 

But,  my  fellow-farmers  may  ask  me,  how  can  we  get 
those  good  roads  ?  My  answer  is,  very  easy,  if  only  we  get 
the  proper  legislation. 

Another  question  I  may  be  asked,  How  can  we  get  the 
desired  legislation  ?  I  can  only  answer,  By  fighting  with 
words  and  votes.  You  may  be  an  advocate  of  good  roads, 
but  you  may  find  the  most  bitter  foe  of  road  improvement 
In  your  neighborhood  is  your  life-long  friend,  your  brother 
or  father.  They  all  fear  heavy  taxation,  and  tell  you  the 
farmers  can't  afford  good  roads.  They  are  saving  one  way 
and  losing  twice  as  much  in  another.    Try  to  enlist  these 
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neighbors  and  friends  of  yours  for  the  cause  of  highway 
improvement  and  a  start  will  be  made. 

Another  foe  you  will  find  in  the  "  kickers,"  the  draw- 
backs and  the  obstructionists. 

All  this  has  got  to  be  overcome  before  the  bright  days  of 
prosperity  and  good  roads  will  dawn  upon  the  great  old 
State  of  Virginia.  The  counties  must  have  aid  Irom  the 
State  to  borrow  money  at  a  low  rate  of  interest  for  a  long 
number  of  years,  or  the  work  cannot  be  done.  Help  from 
the  State  we  shall  not  get  from  a  Legislature  composed  as 
at  present.  We  shall  need  a  majority  of  devoted  friends  of 
the  farmer  as  law-makers,  and  fewer  representatives  cf 
money-bags  and  lawyers. 

Now,  yon  farmers'  clubs  and  Influential  men  start  the 
stone  rolling  before  next  election  day.  You  will  undoubt- 
edly get  support  from  every  true  friend  of  agriculture. 
Don't  give  up  if  you  are  detected  at  first;  you  are  fighting 
for  the  best  interest  of  the  farmers  and  the  State,  and  you 
will  certainly  be  victorious  some  day. 

That  good  roads  will  induce  farmers  to  settle  and  capi- 
talists to  invest  can  plainly  be  seen  in  the  valley  of  Vir- 
ginia, where  the  fathers  of  the  nation  built  that  grand 
boulevard,  which  still  remains  a  monument  to  their  wisdom 
and  a  pattern  to  the  existing  generation.  If  we  had  good 
roads,  millions  would  be  saved  for  the  farmers  and  the  im- 
migration question  would  be  solved.— Jerome  J.  llerdt  of 
Virginia,  in  Good  Roads. 


QoF^ESfONDENCE. 


Is  the  Nationalization  of  Railroads  Desirable? 

Monterey,  Cal.,  May  3,  1894. 

To  the  Editor  : — The  possibility  of  profitable  Gov- 
ernment ownership  of  railroads  was  amply  proved  in  my 
letter  published  in  your  issue  of  24th  of  February.  Permit 
me  again  a  little  space  to  give  some  of  the  reasons  why 
such  ownership  is  desirable  as  well  as  possible.  It  is  de- 
sirable, in  the  first  place,  because  communication  between 
the  members  of  a  civilized  nation  should  be  as  easy  and 
cheap  as  possible,  and  not  monopolized  for  private  profit. 

2d.  Because  it  is  a  prime  function  of  government  to 
provide  such  easy  and  cheap  means  of  communication. 
The  excellence  of  the  old  Roman  roads,  for  example,  is 
monumental. 

3d.  Because  to  insure  this  desired  end  our  pres- 
ent system  of  competition  among  railroads  has 
proved  a  failure.  Consolidation  and  unification  of  man- 
agement are  necessary  to  economical  railroading.  If  three 
roads  are  built  to  compete  for  the  business  one  road  could 
carry,  the  waste  of  capital,  land  and  labor  is  immense,  and 
the  traffic  must  ultimately  pay  all  the  bill.  One  road 
doing  the  whole  business  could  reduce  the  rates  by  nearly 
two-thirds.  Not  only  is  the  loss  incurred  in  building  and 
stocking  the  two  superfluous  roads  a  direct  waste,  but  there 
is  also  the  continuous  loss  in  managing  and  operatirg 
these  needless  roads,  which  also  must  ultimately  be  borne 
by  the  public  who  patronize  the  roads.  Moreover,  trains 
carrying  their  full  compliment  of  freight  or  passengers  costs 
very  little  more  than  those  running  with  a  third  thereof. 
One  depot  and  clerical  staff  and  no  advertising  bureau 
would  suffice  where  these  two  needless  roads  cow  require 
the  maintenance  of  three  of  each. 

4th.  Because  it  is  admitted  by  railroad  men  that  the 
only  remedy  for  these  and  kindred  evils  is  in  centralization 
or  "  pooling."  This  of  course  means,  in  other  words,  the 
formation  of  the  most  gigantic  monopoly  the  world  has 
ever  seen,  and  such  a  monopoly  is  only  permissible  in  the 
hands  of  the  people's  government,  to  be  utilized  for  the 
mutual  benefit  of  all,  and  not  for  the  satisfaction  of  private 
greed  and  rapacity. 

5th.  Because  it  is  an  acknowledged  fact  that  the  net  re- 
turns to  a  railroad  are  much  the  same  whether  freights  and 
fares  are  high  or  low.  With  very  low  rates  the  stimulus  to 
travel  and  business  is  so  great  that  the  Increased  traffic 
about  compensates  for  the  reduced  rates,  while  higher 
rates  operate  to  curtail  business.  Did  Government  own 
the  railroads,  they  would  of  course  run  at  lowest  rates. 
The  latest  working  example  is  in  the  Hungarian  zone 
system,  which  has  proved  an  eminent  success. 

6th.  Because  our  present  system  is  utterly  un-American 
in  its  tendency  to  build  up  an  oligarchy  within  this  re- 
public— an  oligarchy  which  defies  our  laws,  debauches 
our  politics  and  derides  our  institutions,  while  it  encour- 
ages the  ostentatious  luxury  and  the  overbearing  insolence 
of  the  pampered  Dives. 

7th.  Because  the  ability  of  this  nation  to  conduct  its 
own  business  has  been  proved  in  our  postal  department, 
where  exceedingly  low  rates  have  been  attained  by  eco- 
nomical management.  When  Sir  Rowland  Hill  suggested 
the  reduction  of  rates  in  Kngland  from  an  average  of  6d  to 
id  per  letter,  he  was  met  by  the  same  sneers  and  ridicule 
that  are  showered  to  day  on  the  proposal  to  reduce  railroad 
rates  by  nationalizing  the  railroads.  Though  the  English 
Government  experienced  a  loss  for  two  or  three  years,  the 
result  was  that  the  gross  postal  revenue  doubled,  while  the 
net  revenue  remained  fully  as  large. 

8th.  Because  it  is  more  desirable  for  this  Government 
to  own  the  railroads  than  for  the  railroads  to  own  the 
American  Government. 

Lastly,  co-operation  is  the  idea  on  which  friends  of 
humanity  hase  their  hope  of  progress.  The  president  of 
the  S.  P.  R.  R.  left  his  millions  to  found  a  university  to 
promulgate  this  idea.  The  nationalization  of  railroads  is 
simply  the  realization  of  this  idea  on  a  grand  scale. 

Edward  Berwick. 

The  Sonoma  Tribune  says:  The  vineyardists  living 
near  Litton  Springs  sorely  feel  the  need  of  a  winery  in  that 
neighborhood,  and  they  are  offering  liberal  inducements  to 
anyone  who  is  willing  to  build  and  operate  a  wine-cellar  In 
close  proximity  of  their  farms  and  alongside  the  railroad. 
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The  Glove  and  the  Lions. 


King  Francis  was  a  hearty  Kirg  and  lov'd  a  royal 
sport, 

And  one  day  as  his  lions  fought  sat  looking  on  the 
court, 

The  nobles  filled  the  ber.ches  round  the  ladies  by 
their  side, 

And  'mongst  them  sat  the  Count  de  Lorge,  with  one 

for  whom  he  sigh'd; 
And  truly  'twas  a  gallant  thing  to  see  that  crowning 

show, 

Valor  and  love,  and  a  king  above,  and  the  royal 
beasts  below. 

Ramp'd  and  roar'd  the  lions,  with  horrid,  laughing 
jaws; 

They  bit,  they  glared,  gave  blows  like  beams,  a  wind 

went  with  their  paws, 
With  wallowing  might  and  stifled  roar  they  roll'd 

on  one  another, 
Till  all  the  pit,  with  sand  and  mane,   was  in  a 

thunderous  smother; 
The  bloody  foam  above  the  bars  came  whizzing 

through  the  air, 
Said  Francis  then  :  "Faith,  gentlemen,  we're  better 

here  than  there." 

De  Lorge's  love  o'erbeard  the  King,  a  beauteous, 
lively  dame, 

With  smiling  lips  and  sharp  bright  eyes,  which 

always  seem'd  the  same; 
She  thought,  "The  Count,  my  lover,  is  brave  as 

brave  can  be — 
He  surely  would  do  wondrous  things  to  show  his 

love  of  me; 

King,  ladies,  lovers,  all  look  on;  the  occaiion  is 
divine— 

I'll  drop  my  glcve  to  prove  his  love;  great  glory  will 
be  mine." 

She  dropped  her  glove  to  prove  his  love,  then  look'd 

at  hi  in  and  smiled; 
He  bowed,  and  in  a  moment  leaped  among  the  lions 

wild; 

The  leap  was  quick,  return  was  quick,  he  has  re 

gain'd  the  place, 
And  threw  the  glove,  but  not  with  love,  right  in  the 

lady's  face. 

"My  God!"  cried  Francis,  "rightly  done!"  and  he 

rose  from  where  be  sat; 
'  No  love,"  quoth  he,  "  but  vanity  sets  love  a  task 
like  that !"  — LeiRh  Hunt. 


A  Test  of  Manhood. 


HE  only  child  of  a  poor 
widow,  whose  sole  support 
was  derived  from  washing, 
sewing  and  mending  for  the 
people  of  the  Western  town 
in  which  she  lived,  was 
Henry  Gilbert.  He  was  a  bright,  useful  boy 
of  fourteen,  and  always  ready  to  do  what- 
ever he  could  to  add  to  their  puny  household 
revenues. 

Sometimes  Henry  found  a  job  at  garden- 
ing, or  feeding  and  caring  for  horses,  cows 
and  poultry,  or  running  on  various  errands, 
for  which  the  neighbors  willingly  paid  him 
small  snms. 

The  time  for  attending  to  these  various 
employments  was  usually  before  or  after 
Henry's  school  hours,  for,  poor  though  she 
was,  Mrs.  Gilbert  was  desirous  that  her  boy 
should  secure  as  good  an  education  as  the 
wealthiest  merchant's  son  in  the  town. 

Often  when  Mrs.  Gilbert  bad  taken  in  an 
unusually  large  washing,  he  would  rise  very 
early,  make  the  fire,  then  carry  all  the  water 
needed,  after  which  he  would  rub  out  many 
of  the  heaviest  clothes,  that  his  mother 
might  not  find  it  so  hard.  All  this  he  fre- 
quently performed  before  the  first  bell  rang 
for  school.  To  his  schoolmates,  the  idea  of 
a  boy  of  past  fourteen,  staying  out  of  school 
(as  he  sometimes  did)  to  help  his  mother 
wash,  seemed  simply  ridiculous. 

So  in  many  ways  they  began  to  annoy 
him;  and,  without  realizing  it,  they  made 
school  quite  unpleasant  to  Henry.  Some- 
times in  school  hours  they  would  slyly  carica- 
ture him  on  their  slates  as  "  girl-boy,"  in 
big  aprons  and  huge  bonnets.  Henry  was 
too  much  of  a  man  at  heart  to  inform  his 
teacher  of  their  rude  treatment,  and  resolved 
to  bear  it  all  In  silence.  And  he  did  not 
wish  to  worry  his  mother  by  telling  her,  al- 
though he  longed  for  her  sympathy. 

Henry's  chief  tormentor  was  Fred  Wilcox, 
the  son  of  the  leading  banker  in  the  town. 

Fred  was  the  exact  age  of  Henry,  and,  be- 
ing smart  and  good-looking,  was  very  pop- 
ular with  the  girls  and  boys  of  the  school. 
His  father's  high  standing  helped  him,  too, 
and  gave  him  great  precedence  with  his 
schoolmates. 

One  day,  at  the  noon  recess,  Fred  Wilcox 
stepped  up  to  Henry,  as  he  was  preparing  to 
leave  the  room,  and,  with  a  significant  wink 
at  his  allies,  laid  a  small  package  in  his  hand. 

"  There,  Bridget,"  he  said,  addressing 
Henry  with  a  sneer,  "  is  a  present  for  you." 

The  boys  and  girls  who  had  not  yet  run 
home  for  their  dinners  crowded  around 
Henry,  their  faces  full  of  curiosity. 

"  Ooen  it  and  let  us  see  what  it  is,  Biddy," 
cried  Fred's  principal  auxiliary. 

But,  without  a  word,  Henry  laid  the  pack- 
age down  unopened  on  one  of  the  desks, 


and  tried  to  escape  from  the  crowd  that 
hemmed  him  In. 

"  Hold,  fair  Bridget  !  You  must  appear 
in  the  togs  suitable  to  your  worthy  office  !  " 
cried  Fred.  And  Fred's  word  was  law  with 
his  school  fellows. 

"Boys,"  Henry  cried,  pleadingly,  "let me 
go  home.    I  never  harmed  any  of  you." 

"  Bridget  wants  to  get  home  to  her  wash- 
ing," mocked  Ned  Dolliver,  with  a  rude 
laugh. 

While  four  boys  held  Henry  firmly  on  the 
floor,  Fred  took  from  the  package  a  tiny 
calico  apron  which  he  pinned  to  the  front  of 
the  captive's  coat.  Then  he  tied  a  child's 
calico  bonnet  on  Henry's  head. 

When  Henry  struggled  to  his  feet,  he  pre- 
sented a  ludicrous  spectacle,  and  the  boys 
circled  around  him,  laughing  rudely  and 
cheering  loudly. 

With  flashing  eyes  and  anger- flushed  face, 
Henry  tore  the  things  off  and  flung  them 
from  him,  saying: 

"  You  are  no  gentleman,  Fred  Wilcox,  and 
I  hope  to  see  the  day  when  you'll  be  sorry 
for  this.  I  don't  think  your  father  and 
mother  would  be  proud  of  you  now.  A  boy 
in  your  position  could  use  his  spare  time  In 
doing  better  things  than  making  fun  of 
somebody  who  happens  to  be  poor."  Then 
he  rushed  out  of  the  schoolroom  and  ran 
toward  home. 

One  cloudy  Saturday,  Henry,  by  his 
mother's  permission,  was  fishing  in  a  goodly- 
sized  stream  about  a  mile  outside  the  town, 
when,  on  looking  around  a  bend,  he  saw 
Fred  Wilcox,  Ned  Dolliver  and  two  other 
boys  of  their  set  swimming  in  the  creek. 

"  Hello  !  "  cried  the  auxiliary,  catching 
sight  of  Henry,  "if  there  isn't  Bridget  fish- 
ing ! " 

"Let's  go  down  and  duck  Biddy,"  sug- 
gested Dave  Traylor.    "  That'll  be  fun." 

"What  do  you  say,  Fred?"  asked  Ned, 
waiting  for  his  leader's  approval. 

Now  if  Fred  had  acted  out  the  dictates  of 
his  heart,  he  would  have  said:  "  No,  boys. 
Let  Henry  alone.  We've  mistreated  him 
long  enough."  But  he  refused  to  utter  the 
words.  He  was  afraid  of  losing  his  popu- 
larity with  the  boys. 

''  Let's  not  bother  ducking  him,"  said  Fred, 
"  but  let's  swim  around  the  bend  and  scare 
the  fi  h  away." 

"Al  right,"  approved  the  auxiliary. 
"  Come  on,  boys ! " 

Ar.d  down  the  creek  they  swam,  shouting 
and  p'unging  through  the  water,  creating 
enough  confusion  to  frighten  the  finny  tribe 
iolo  the  deepest  holes  that  they  could  find. 

Henry's  face  flushed  with  indignation,  but 
he  did  not  reply  to  one  of  the  taunts  which 
they  flung  at  him.  Instead,  he  drew  in  his 
line  and  hook  and  prepared  to  leave  the  spot. 

Then  the  boys  derided  his  skill  as  a  fisher- 
man. "Why  don't  you  catch  more  fish, 
Bridget?"  shouted  Ned  Dolliver. 

Before  Henry  could  get  his  line  untangled 
from  the  scraggy  branch  of  a  tree,  where  it 
bad  caught,  his  tormentors  began  to  fling 
water  upon  him,  and  when  at  last  the  unruly 
line  wai  freed  from  its  entanglement,  his 
clothes  and  face  were  wet  with  the  muddy 
water. 

Then,  with  a  shower  of  rude  words,  the 
boys  started  to  swim  up  the  creek  In  the 
direction  which  Henry  was  going.  It  was 
their  purpose  not  to  give  him  a  chance  to 
fish  again  that  morning. 

The  current  became  deeper  and  swifter  as 
thty  proceeded,  and  one  by  one  they  all 
swam  back  except  Fred.  "  Come  on;  don't 
be  afraid  !"  he  called  to  his  retreating  com- 
panions.   But  they  did  not  obey  him. 

The  next  second  he  uttered  a  cry  of  fear 
and  pain. 

"  Help,  boys  !  Quick  !  My  legs  are 
cramping  I" 

"  They  heard,  but  not  one  moved  to  Fred's 
rescue.  They  gazed  helplessly  back  with 
white,  terror-stricken  faces  as  they  saw  their 
friend  being  drawn  down  with  the  current 
and  under  the  deep  water  of  the  creek. 

"  Help  !  Help  !"  came  another  faint  call 
from  the  drowning  boy.  But,  led  by  Ned 
Dolliver,  the  boys  made  a  dash  for  shore, 
abandoning  him  to  his  fate. 

Fred's  white  face  had  appeared  above  the 
water  for  the  second  time,  when  the  strong, 
active  arms  of  Henry  Gilbert  caught  him, 
and  after  a  hard  struggle  bore  him  safe  to 
the  bank. 

When  Fred  opened  his  eyes  it  was  not 
his  auxiliary  whom  he  saw  rolling  him  over 
the  ground  to  restore  him,  but  the  boy  whom 
he  had  so  thoughtlessly  ridiculed. 

Then  Ned  Dolliver  and  the  others  came 
back.  They  had  Fred's  clothes,  but  were 
ashamed  to  face  either  their  friend  or  his 
deliverer. 

"  Boys,"  Fred  said,  rather  weakly,  as 
Henry  assisted  to  dress  him,  "it's  all  right, 
you're  not  coming  to  help  me.  I'm  not 
going  to  hold  it  against  you.  But  from 
dow  on  I  want  you  to  know  that  Henry 
Gilbert  is  the  most  manly  boy  In  our  school, 


and,  if  he'll  let  me,  I'm  going  to  be  his 
friend." 

And  that  Is  the  way  Fred  apologized  to 
Henry  before  his  associates  for  his  past 
rudeness. 

Three  weeks  after  this  incident  at  the 
creek  the  school  closed  for  the  summer. 

"  Fred,"  said  Mr.  Wilcox  one  morning 
at  the  breakfast  table,  "  we  need  a  trusty 
boy  in  the  bank  to  run  errands,  carry  mes- 
sages, etc.  The  pay  is  good,  but  he  must 
be  strictly  honest  and  not  afraid  to  work. 
Do  you  know  a  boy  In  town  who  you  think 
will  suit  me  and  suit  the  place  ?" 

"  I  do,  father,"  returned  Fred  quickly. 

"  His  name  is  Ned,  and  I  call  him  your 
'  auxiliary  ?"'  guessed  the  banker,  smiling. 

"No."  Then  suddenly:  "An  auxiliary 
is  something  that  helps,  isn't  it,  father  ?" 

"  I  believe  so.  Isn't  Ned  always  at  your 
heels  to  assist  you  In  all  your  plans  ?'' 

"Yes;  but  the  boy  I  know  for  the  place 
is  a  more  trusty  auxiliary  than  Ned.  He 
will  help  when  a  fellow  needs  help"  said 
Fred  warmly. 

"Who  is  he?" 

"  Henry  Gilbert." 

"  I  don't  know  him.  What  claim  has  he 
for  recognition  for  this  position?" 

Fred  was  confused  at  first.  He  had 
never  told  his  parents  how  near  he  had 
come  to  losing  his  life  in  the  creek  that  day. 

But  here  was  a  chance  to  reward  Henry, 
so  he  related  his  adventure  at  the  creek,  and 
freely  confessed  how  rudely  he  had  acted 
toward  his  brave  rescuer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilcox  went  that  very 
morning  to  call  on  Mrs.  Gilbert.  Of  course 
Henry  secured  the  position  immediately, 
which  enabled  his  mother  to  quit  washing. 
He  and  Fred  are  both  honorable  young  men 
now,  and  are  warm  friends.  Through 
honesty  and  real  ability  Henry  has  reached 
the  position  of  cashier  of  Mr.  Wilcox's  big 
bank. 

Greeley  In  Good  Society. 

When  Horace  Greeley  visited  Paris  in 
1855,  be  was  the  victim  of  a  mistake  that 
caused  him  to  spend  a  night  behind  the  bars 
of  the  debtors'  prison  of  the  Rue  de  Clichy. 
A  French  sculptor  had  sent  a  statue  for  ex- 
hibition to  the  World's  Fair  at  New  York, 
of  which  Mr.  Greeley  was  one  of  the  man- 
agers; the  statue  had  been  returned  in  an 
njured  condition,  and  the  sculptor  took  the 
method  of  cansing  Mr.  Greeley's  arrest  to 
recover  damages.  A  friend  of  Mr.  Greeley, 
Mr.  Field,  went  to  the  prison  the  next 
morning.  When  he  entered  the  large  com- 
mon room  in  which  the  prisoners  and  their 
friends  were  assembled,  the  Youth's  Com- 
panion says,  he  saw  a  singular  scene.  In 
one  corner  squatted  a  laboring  man  in  his 
blouse,  surrounded  by  his  wife  and  children, 
who  had  brought  him  some  delicacies  for 
his  Sunday  dinner.  In  another  corner 
lounged  a  fashionably  dressed  youDg  gentle- 
man. The  room  was  filled  with  the  most 
strangely  contrasted  groups. 

"Standing  In  the  middle  of  it,"  says  Mr. 
Field,  "  wearing  his  old  white  overcoat,  and 
with  his  hat  on  the  back  of  his  head,  his 
countenance  wreathed  in  smiles,  flanked  on 
either  side  by  a  United  States  minister, 
stood  Horace  Greeley.  To  refrain  from 
laughing  was  Impossible. 

"  '  Field,'  he  exclaimed,  '  this  has  been 
one  of  the  most  fortunate  incidents  in  my 
life  !  Without  it  I  doubt  if  I  ever  should 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  see  good  society. 
You  know  I  know  nothing  about  it  at  home. 
I  have  never  associated  with  the  people  who 
compose  it  there.  I  dare  say  they  are  very 
good  people,  but  they  are  not  my  people. 
Last  evening  we  had  a  prince  at  the  head  of 
the  table,  and  I  was  flanked  on  one  side  by  a 
count  and  on  the  other  side  by  a  baron.  If 
I  only  remain  here  long  enough,  I  shall  not 
only  learn  the  French  language,  but  good 
manners  into  the  bargain.' " 

Of  course,  when  the  case  came  up  for 
trial,  Mr.  Greeley  was  released. 

Mrs.  Merrill's  Speech. 

At  the  recent  Sorosis  breakfast  in  New 
York  Mrs.  Estelle  Merrill  of  Boston  gave  a 
little  talk.  "  You  have  heard,"  she  said,  "  of 
the  man  who  said  that  It  was  so  much 
pleasanter  to  be  riding  in  a  cab  and  think- 
ing how  much  pleasanter  it  was  to  be  riding 
in  a  cab  than  It  was  to  be  walking,  and 
thinking  how  much  pleasanter  it  was  to  be 
riding  in  a  cab  and  thinking  bow  much 
pleasanter  it  was  to  be  riding  in  a  cab  than 
it  was  to  be  walking."  Then  Mrs.  Merrill 
took  a  long  breath.  "  Now  I  ask  your 
sympathy  to-day,"  she  went  on,  "because  it 
is  so  much  pleasanter  to  be  sitting  in  a  chair 
and  thinking  bow  much  pleasanter  it  is  to 
be  sitting  in  a  chair  than  it  is  to  be  making 
a  speech,  than  It  is  to  be  making  a  speech 
and  thinking  "  

By  this  time  everybody  was  laughing  so 
heartily  that  Mrs.  Merrill  finished  with  a 
hopeless  gesture. 


When  Father  Wore  Store  Clothes. 


My  father  was  a  son  of  toil, 

He  worked  both  long  and  late, 
From  sunrise  in  the  summer  time, 

Until  the  clock  struck  eight, 
And  evening  drew  her  curtains  round, 

And  dropped  her  fragrant  calm 
Upon  the  hills  and  meadow  lands 

Of  that  New  England  farm. 

He  struggled  with  the  balky  horse, 

Hitched  to  the  stubborn  plow; 
He  drove  the  pigs  and  fed  the  hens, 

And  milked  the  kicking  cow; 
He  drained  the  swamp,  and  built  stone  walls, 

And  chopped  the  forest  trees, 
And  led  the  surly  bull  a-field, 

And  bived  the  swarming  bees. 

And  from  his  patient  lips  complaint 

I  never  chanced  to  hear; 
Whate'er  befel,  his  motto  was 

To  hope  and  persevere; 
But  all  we  children  slunk  away 

Before  the  tide  of  woes 
That  swept  o'er  that  New  England  home. 

When  father  wore  store  clothes. 

'Tis  true  those  times  were  very  rare, 

On  March  town-meeting  day, 
And  when  the  yearly  muster  came 

Along  the  first  of  May, 
When  he  was  drawn  for  jury-man; 

On  Sundays  when  'twas  fair, 
And  when  a  neighbor's  funeral  bell 

Pealed  out  upon  the  air. 

His  brow  would  wrinkle  up  in  dread, 

His  bosom  heave  with  sighs, 
And  drops  of  moisture  hung  forlorn 

In  his  distracted  eyes. 
He  sadly  gazed  upon  the  coat, 

And  rubbed  his  Roman  nose, 
And  all  the  household  sat  in  woe 

When  father  wore  store  clothes. 

Evil  prognostications  fell 

In  torrents  from  his  tongue; 
He  should  get  cold,  he'd  get  a  pain 

Within  his  heart  or  lung; 
Those  pantaloons  were  rather  thin, 

That  coat  was  scant  of  skirt, 
And  ice  was  warm  when  i  was  compared 

To  that  stiff-bosomed  shirt. 

And  how  he  groaned  about  the  "stock," 

And  struggled  with  the  vest, 
And  "  meeting  boots,"  he  kicked  them  on, 
•  Were  a  confounded  pest  ! 
His  bell-crowned  hat  the  climax  capped 

Of  all  his  earthly  woes, 
And  all  the  household  sat  in  gloom 

When  father  wore  store  clothes. 


George  W.  Chllds  to  Young  Men. 

"  I  have  always  believed  that  it  is  possible 
to  unite  success  in  business  with  strict  moral 
integrity.  I  am  aware  that  many  people 
think  that  the  ethics  of  business  or  of  politics 
are  quite  distinct,  and  that  a  man  may  do 
things  in  his  public  employment  which  he 
will  not  think  it  right  to  do  in  his  domestic 
or  private  life.  I  do  not  agree  with  this 
view,  and  If  the  record  of  my  life  has  any 
value,  it  is  in  showing  that  at  least  it  is  not 
necessary  to  success  in  business  that  a  man 
should  indulge  in  'sharp'  practice.  But 
even  if  it  were  necessary,  st ill  it  would  not 
follow  that  it  is  worth  while.  We  cannot 
afford  to  do  or  say  a  mean  thing.  There  are 
higher  satisfactions  than  the  mere  getting  of 
money,  and  riches  cannot  compensate  a  man 
for  the  consciousness  ol  having  lived  a  dis- 
honorable and  selfish  life. 

"  Speaking  of  selfishness  leads  one  to 
speak  of  generosity.  I  think  the  habit  of 
generosity  may  be  cultivated,  like  other 
habits.  And  I  have  felt  that  it  Is  a  great 
mistake  to  put  off  being  generous  until  you 
are  dead.  In  the  first  place,  you  lose  the 
pleasure  of  witnessing  the  good  that  you 
may  do;  and,  again,  no  one  can  administer 
your  gifts  for  you  as  well  as  you  can  do  it 
for  yourself.  It  Is  a  great  pleasure  to  be 
brought  into  personal  relations  of  that  kind, 
and  to  make  people  feel  that  you  are  not  a 
philanthropist  In  the  abstract,  but  that  you 
are  interested  in  them  personally,  and  care 
for  their  welfare.  In  that  way  you  benefit 
them  not  merely  In  a  natural  way,  but  you 
make  them  feel  that  men  are  really  brothers, 
and  that  they  were  made  to  help  one  an- 
other. Not  only  is  that  feeling  agreeable  in 
itself,  but  it  will  be  apt  to  prompt  them  to 
carry  out  the  principle  themselves.  Put 
yourself  into  all  you  do  and  let  others  feel 
that  you  are  there.  Do  not  only  contribute 
to  a  charitable  object,  but  go  yourself  and 
help.  It  may  seem  an  inconvenience  at 
first,  but  soon  you  will  come  to  consider  it 
worth  any  inconvenience. 

"  I  cannot  lay  too  great  a  stress  on  the 
matter  of  strict  temperance.  Drinking  beer, 
wine  or  spirits  is  a  useless  and  dangerous 
habit.  It  does  no  good,  and  If  the  habit  is 
continued  it  is  almost  sure  to  lead  to  de- 
struction and  death.  Taste  not.  Touch 
not.  Handle  not.  You  should  have  cour- 
age to  say  '  No,'  if  you  are  asked  to  drink. 
In  looking  back  over  my  life  I  can  recall 
many  of  the  best  and  most  promising  of  my 
companions  who  were  ruined  by  the  habit  of 
drinking — not  one  of  whom  ever  imagined 
that  he  would  be  wrecked  in  mind  and  body, 
and  eventually  fill  a  drunkard's  grave. 


May  12,  1894. 


There  is  not  safety  in  moderate  drinking;  j  It  Was  the  Whale, 

every  one  who  touches  it  at  all  is  in  danger.  I    Tn  ti,«  Dim<1  . 

"Perhaps  I  ought  to  say  a  word  about  ?!  R,u,f AL  of  March  J7th  there  was 

the  companions  a  young  man  should  choose  Pr,nted  the  following  puzzle  with  the  request 
for  himself  in  life.    You  should  try  to  make  | tnat  answers  should  be  sent  to  the  editor: 
companions  of  the  best  people  you  can  be- 
come acquainted  with.     In  order  to  do  this 
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you  should  have  something  in  yourself  that 
may  be  a  return  to  them  for  what  they  give 
|  you.    It  is  not  necessary  for  this  purpose  to 
be  a  genius,  or  to  have  a  remarkable  intel- 
i  lect  or  extraordinary  erudition.     But  be 
<  yourself,  and  be  a  man,  and  learn  to  think 
I  of  others  before  yourself,  and  you  will  have  | 
|  friends  enough  and  of  the  best.    To  be  Intl- 
I  mate  with  the  magnanimous  and  the  noble  I 
aids  to  form  those  qualities  in  one's  self.  A 
man  is  known  by  the  company  he  keeps, 
and  those  who  know  what  friends  you  have 
will  be  able  to  form  a  very  correct  idea  of 
]  what  you  yourself  are.    You  should  see  to  it 
that  this  estimate  be  as  high  as  your  oppor- 
tunities may  secure. 

"  But  perhaps  I  cannot  better  sum  up  my  I 
advice  to  young  people  than  to  say  that  I 
have  derived  and  still  find  the  greatest 
|  pleasure  in  my  life  from  doing  good  to 
others.  Do  good  constantly,  patiently  and 
wisely,  and  you  will  never  have  cause  to  say 
that  your  life  was  not  worth  living." 


Adam,  God  made  out  of  dust, 
But  thought  best  to  make  me  first; 
So  I  was  made  before  the  man 
To  answer  God's  most  holy  plan. 

My  body  God  did  make  complete, 
But  without  arms  or  legs  or  feet; 
My  ways  and  acts  He  did  control, 
But  to  my  body  gave  no  soul. 

A  living  being  I  became, 
And  Adam  gave  to  me  a  name; 
I  from  his  presence  then  withdrew, 
And  more  of  Adam  never  knew. 

I  did  my  Maker's  law  obey 
Nor  from  it  ever  went  astray; 
Thousands  of  miles  I  go  in  fear, 
But  seldom  on  the  earth  appear. 

For  purpose  wise  which  God  did  see, 
He  put  a  living  soul  in  me; 
A  soul  from  me  my  God  did  claim, 
And  took  from  me  that  soul  again. 

For  when  from  me  the  soul  had  fled, 
I  was  the  same  as  when  first  made; 
And  without  hands  or  feet  or  soul, 
I  traveled  on  from  pole  to  pole. 

I  labor  hard  by  day  and  night, 
To  fallen  man  I  give  great  light; 
Thousands  of  people  young  and  old 
Will  by  my  death  great  light  behold. 

No  right  nor  wrong  can  I  conceive, 
The  Scriptures  I  cannot  believe; 
Although  my  name  therein  is  found, 
They  are  to  me  an  empty  sound. 

No  fear  of  death  doth  trouble  me, 
And  happiness  I  ne'er  shall  see; 
To  heaven  I  cannot  ever  go, 
Or  to  the  grave  or  hell  below. 


Karl  and  His  Hawks. 

Karl  Is  a  boy,  not  a  big  boy,  hardly  a  full 
size  boy — well,  just  a  boy 


Some  Chicken  Recipes. 


Chicken  Dumplings.— Take  meat  from 
He  manages  to  cold  chickens,  mince  and  put  with  seasoning 


land  one-half  cup  of  liquor  from  boiled 
chickens  (or  stock)  into  a  saucepan.  Heat 
to  a  gentle  boil.  Stir  in  one  teaspoonful  of 
flour  wet  in  a  little  cold  water,  and  after- 
ward the  beaten  yolks  of  three  eggs.  Stir 
till  It  thickens;  pour  out  and  let  It  get  cold. 
Flour  your  hands  and  make  Into  balls.  Roll 
In  cracker  dust,  dip  into  a  batter  made  of 
one  egg,  a  half  cup  of  milk  and  a  little  flour; 
dip  again  in  crumbs  and  fry  in  hot  lard. 

Chicken  Fritters.— Cold  chicken,  salt 
and  pepper,  lemon  juice,  batter.    Cut  the 


Now  when  these  lines  you  slowly  read, 
Go  search  your  Bible  with  full  speed, 
For  that  my  name's  recorded  there, 
I  honestly  to  you  declare. 

From  the  time  of  publication  until  now 
answers  have  come  in,  the  whole  number 


Daughters  of  England 
English  society  is  just  now  greatly  agi 
Itated  over  a  problem  that  is  for  the  first  time 
jvexing  its  conservative  mind.    It  Is  no  more 
nor  less  than  a  protest  from  the  daughters 
{against  the  existing  state  of  things. 
I  The  English  girl  has  been  growing  and 
pas  become  very  weary  of  being  in  leading 
Strings.    She  does  not  see  why  she  cannot 
lave  some  of  the  opportunities  that  the 
George  and  Arthur  and  her  other  boy  rela 
lives  are  having,  and  why,  as  long  as  she  is 
he  youngest  child,  she  may  not  have  the 
privilege  of  doing  something  for  herself. 

j  She  expresses  herself  as  sick  and  tired  of  I  aggregating  87  and  ranging  from  the  Man 
waiting,  simply  hanging  by  the  eye-lids  as  it  In-the-Moon  to  The  Serpent.  The  correct 
were,  for  some  one  to  come  and  marry  her.  answer,  The  Whale,  was  given  by  ten  per 
|he  prefers  independence,  and  rather  than  sons;  namely,  Mrs.  Belle  W.  Cook  of  Long 
ive  as  a  sort  of  tag  on  the  family  garments,  Beach,  Cal. ;  E.  L.  C,  Alameda,  Cal.;  Mrs, 
1  She  may  strike  out  and  make  a  career  for  John  Marden,  Estrella,  Cal.;  C.  V.  Wagen 
lerself.  That  there  is  method  in  her  reason-  sellin,  Ukiah,  Cal.,  Mrs.  Thos.  Corbett,  Al 
kg  is,  to  an  extent,  admitted;  but  the  En-  bany,  Oregon;  Mrs.  M.  B.  Hook,  Red  Bluff, 
jlish  matron,  who  would  rather  die  than  do  Cal. ;  Wm.  Dwindle,  Phcenix,  Arizona; 
mything  contrary  to  usage  and  tradition,  is  Clarence  W.  Whitehead,  Honolulu,  H.  I.; 
Horror-stricken  at  the  idea  of  her  daughters  M.  E.  Darling,  Sunnyside,  San  Diego,  Co., 
lolng  anything  whatever  that  would  look  Cal.;  and  Mrs.  Belle  Adams  of  Box  Elder 
ke  a  career.  But  all  the  same,  the  daughters  I  Co.,  Utah 
ire  going  to  win  the  day.  They  are  acquir- 
■g  a  little  smattering  of  the  spirit  of  Ameri- 
kn  girls  and  can  see  no  reason  why  they  I 
lould  be  so  kept  under.  As  a  rule,  the 
itnglish  girl,  until  she  marries  and  comes 
i  ito  society  a  full-fledged  matron,  is  the  | 
nyest,  most  timid  in  many  cases,  most  awk- 
lard  creature  that  one  could  well  picture.  1 
rat  her  shyness  rapidly  wears  off,  and  then 
then  she  has  daughters  of  her  own  she  puts 
em  through  the  same  course  of  treatment 


climb  large  oak  trees.    One  spring  he  found 

the  nest  of  a  sparrow  hawk  with  two  young 

ones   In   it.     The  young  birds   were  not 

feathered  out,  but  he  brought  them  to  the 

house  and  put  them  in  a  box  with  slats  in 

front  of  it,  and  when  they  were  hungry  they 

would  call  loudly  and  then  Karl  would  feed 

them  with  meat.    The  old  hawks  would 

come  near  when  the  young  ones  would  call, 

and  two  or  three  times  they  pulled  a  slat  off 
[  the  box  and  let  the  young  ones  out. 

When  they  could  fly  well  Karl  would  let 

them  out  because  the  weather  was  very  hot  cold  cnicken  into  small  pieces,  season  with 

and  the  box  was  not  a  comfortable  place  salt>  PePPer  and  juice  of  a  lemon.  Let 

for  them  to  stay  in.    As  soon  as  they  were  starjd  one  hour.    Make  a  batter  of  two  eggs 

at  liberty  they  would  fly  away  and  would  t0  a  P'nt  of  milk>  a  little  salt,  and  flour 
j  hardly  be  seen  for  the  balance  of  the  day.  enouKn  10  make  a  batter  not  too  stiff.  Stir 

By  the  next  morning  they  would  be  hungry  fhe  chIcken  in  this  and  drop  it  by  spoonfuls 
I  and  would  call  from  the  trees  or  light  on  the  in  boi,ing  ,at-    Fry  brown,  drain  and  serve. 

fence  near  by,  and  when  Karl  would  take  a  An? . kind  of  tender  cold  meat  can  be  used 

piece  of  meat  and  hold  it  out  in  his  hand  so  In  this  way- 

they  could  see  it,  they  were  glad  enough  to  Jellied  Chicken.— Boll  thoroughly,  so 
fly  to  him  and  light  upon  hii  head  or  hand  that  the  bones  will  readily  drop  away  from 
and  be  caught  and  taken  to  their  box  and  be  the  meat;  then  return  it  to  the  water  and 
I  fed.  keep  there  over  night.    Next  morning  chop 

As  they  were  let  out  from  time  to  time  the  chicken  Into  very  fine  pieces  and  to  it 
they  would  gradually  stay  away  longer,  until  I  add  salt  and  pepper,  with  a  little  butter,  if 
finally  they  did  not  come  back.  They  prob-  needed.  Mix  thoroughly  and  put  in  molds 
ably  found  something  to  eat  and  learned  to  to  turn  out  after  it  has  cooled  and  hardened, 
catch  their  own  meat.  Chicken  Croquettes.— One   cup  of 

Karl  was  sorry,  then,  that  he  did  not  sew  finely-chopped  chicken,  one  of  sifted  bread 
a  piece  of  red  flannel  around  one  of  the  legs  crumbs,  salt,  pepper,  half  a  cup  of  stock  or 
of  each  one  so  that  he  could  tell  them  if  he  gravy.  Heat  altogether  and  stir  in  a  beaten 
should  see  them  afterward.  He  thought  he  egg.  When  cold  form  into  croquettes  roll 
I saw  them  several  times,  but  could  not  be  |  in  crumbs,  then  in  egg  and  then  in  crumbs 


sure  of  it. 


In  the 


Country  are 
Americans. 


the  True 


Great  cities,  among  us,  are  typical  of  the 
Republic  as  a  whole,  but  the  citizens  of  our 
I  great  cities  have  their  nationality  brushed 
I  off  at  their  elbows.    In  the  country  there 
still   purely   American  communities, 
I  whose  fathers  and  grandfathers  were  Ameri 
can  before  them.    Moreover,  in  the  country 
at  she  always  was  subjected  to,  and  they  the  foreigner  becomes  more  quickly  Ameri 
re  getting  so  they  don't  like  it.    Higher  canized.    In  New  York  he  hardly  pays  us 
iucation,  quantities  of  literature,  the  pre-  the  compliment  of  learning  our  language, 
tiling  spirit  of  the  age  and  the  rapid  and      And  it  is  not  strange  that  the  few  foreign 
lalthy  growth  of  common  sense  among  ers  who  have  either  the  wit  or  the  good  for 
jpmen  is  doing  its  work  in  England  as  well  tune  to  penetrate  into  what  they  call  the 
in  America.    These  girls  argue,  and  with  "  provinces,"  are  our  kindest  judges;  for 
good  show  of  reason,  that  they  cannot  see  they  have  seen  the  American  at  his  best 
by  they  should  be  harnessed  to  old  forms  They  have  touched  both  the  picturesque  and 
id  held  back  by  traditions,  when  every-  the  gentle  side  of  our  national  character 
Ing  else  in  the  nation  is  progressing  and  It  Is  not  in  the  great  cities  but  in  the  little 
lowing  out  of  old-time  environment.    They  cities  and  the  villages  that  one  sees  the  class 
pirn  that  they  have  a  right  to  grow  as  well  that  Emerson  loved,  the  plain  livers  and 
their  brothers.    And  these  girls  are  right  high  thinkers,  or  another  class,  not  so  plain 
an  extent.    Tradition  and  usage  have  in  its  living,  not  so  high  In  its  thinking  in 
used  women  to  sacrifice  their  children  one    way;     but    practical    followers  of 
my  a  time  and  oft,  and  there  is  little  righteousness  and  exceedingly  pleasant  peo 
mder  that  these  girls  are  restive  and  re- 1  pie  to  meet.    Many  of  them  have  what 


She  Walks  in  Beanty. 

She  walks  in  benuty  like  the  night 
Of  cloudless  climes  and  starry  skies; 

And  all  that's  best  of  dark  and  bright 
Meet  in  her  aspect  and  her  eyes; 

Thus  mellowed  to  that  tender  light 
Which  heaven  to  gaudy  day  denies. 

One  shade  the  more,  one  shade  the  less, 
Had  half  impaired  the  nameless  grace 

Which  waves  in  every  raven  tress, 
Or  softly  lightens  o'er  the  face, 

Where  thoughts  serenely  sweet  express 
How  pure,  how  dear  their  dwelling  place. 

And  on  that  cheek,  and  o'er  that  brow, 

So  soft,  so  calm,  yet  eloquent, 
The  smiles  that  win,  the  tints  that  glow, 

But  tell  of  days  in  goodness  spent, 
A  mind  at  peace  with  all  below, 

A  heart  whose  love  is  innocent. 

— Lord  Byron. 


I  again.  Lift  carefully  into  frying-basket  and 
plunge  into  boiling  lard  for  a  minute  or  two. 


Grated  Apple  Pudding.— One  pint  of 
I  grated  apple,  one  pint  of  cream,  four  eggs, 
sweeten  and  flavor  to  taste. 

Cut  cold  meats  and  bread  in  the  thinnest 
I  slices.    In  making  sandwiches,  butter  the 
bread  before  cutting. 


The  Burial  of  the  Living. 
From  evidence  that  it  seems  difficult  to 
dispute,  it  appears  that,  in  the  Celestial 
Empire,  old,  incurably  diseased  and  hope- 
lessly depraved  persons  are  frequently 
burned  alive  in  order  to  rid  the  community 
of  the  burden  and  responsibility  of  their 
care-taking.  This  arrangement  is  the  result 
of  a  mutual  understanding,  the  victims  as- 
senting to  and  sometimes  assisting  in  the 
preliminary  ceremonies.  The  usage  seems  to 
have  been  recognized  by  the  highest  author- 
ities, and  the  burials  have  certainly  been 
conducted  with  the  sanction  of  the  ruling 


Gems  of  Thought. 
In  character,  in  manner,  in  style,  in  all 
things,  the  supreme  excellence  is  simplicity. 
Longfellow. 

Keep  your  hearts  warm  by  feeling  for 
others,  and  your  powers  active  by  work  done 
in  earnest. — Hall. 

The  most  modest  little  pond  can  reflect  a 
picture  of  the  sun  If  it  is  absolutely  at  rest 
In  itself. — Carlyle. 

As  we  must  render  an  account  of  every 
idle  word,  so  must  we  likewise  of  our  idle 
silence. — Cranmer. 

Every  evil  to  which  we  do  not  succumb  Is 
a  benefactor.  .  .  .  We  gain  the  strength 
of  the  temptation  we  resist. — Emerson. 

What  must  be,  shall  be;  and  that  which  is 
necessity  to  him  that  struggles  is  little  more 
than  a  choice  to  him  that  is  willing. — Seneca. 

I  have  four  good  reasons  for  being  an  ab- 
stainer— my  head  is  clearer,  my  health  Is 
better,  my  heart  is  lighter  and  my  purse  is 
heavier. — Guthrie. 

Religion  is  the  basis  upon  which  all  true 
civil  government  rests;  from  which  power 


dently  perfunctory,  as  there  is  an  all-around 
feeling  of  satisfaction  on  the  part  of  the 
spectators  and  more  or  less  complacency  on 
the  mind  of  the  victim,  who  Is  comforted  by 
the  assurance  that  he  is  fulfilling  a  tradition 
and  will  earn  the  respect  of  his  ancestors 

jllious  under  what  they  can  clearly  see  is  I  counted  for  wealth  in  a  simpler  generation;  I  and  gone-befores.  This  custom  is  scarcely 
ferely  the  domination    of  a    time-worn  |  all  of  them  have  education  and  a  generous  more  strange  and  barbarous  than  the  Jap 

habit  of  mind.  They  love  their  country,  but  anese  practice  of  compelling  a  man  for  cer 
they  are  a  little  shy  of  politics;  nevertheless  tain  crimes  or  calamities  to  commit  suicide, 
they  furnish  the  pith  of  the  Republic.  They  It  would,  at  least,  have  its  compensations  in 
are  the  silent  Warwicks  that  make  and  un-  that  the  criminal  could  be  made  to  take 
make  party  kings,  asking  and  expecting  no  himself  off,  and  thus  leave  no  unpleasant  re 
reward,  and  only  half  conscious  of  their  own  |  flections  upon  the  mind  of  hangman  or  ex 
Most  of  the 


powers.    Great  preparations  are  made  and 

there  is  much  ado,  and  sometimes  a  show  of  derives  its  authority,  laws  their  efficacy  and 
grief,  but  a  great  deal  of  the  latter  is  evi- 1  both  their  sanction.— Webster. 


1  stom. 

Thought  To  Be  Funny. 

ji  Small  Son — Us  boys  is  gettin'  up  a  dog 
flow,  an'  I  bet  our  Fido  will  take  the  prize. 
Father — Fido  has  no  pedigree. 
Small  Son — This  isn't  any  European  aris- 
:racy  affair.  This  is  an  American  dog 
Jw.— Street  &  Smith's  Good  News. 

Housekeeper — Those  eggs  you  sold  me 
re  stale,  and  I  asked  you  for  fresh-laid 
is. 

Dealer  (patronizingly)— Those  eggs  are 
sh,  madam,  not  salted,  and  they  are  laid, 
manufactured.   Had  you  desired  eggs 
ently  taken  from  the  nest,  you  should 
tye  asked  for  freshly  laid  eggs.— New  York 
tyekly. 

J'  What  Is  that  dog  good  for,  anyhow  ? " 
aped  Cynicus,  pointing  to  Canls's  St.  Ber- 
1  d,  lying  near  by  looking  dignified. 
'Hood  for  !  "  retorted  Canis;  "  that  dog  is 
'  erfect  gentleman.  He's  not  supposed  to 
I  good  for  anything."— Puck. 


power.  Most  01  tne  women  treasure  up, 
somewhere,  an  old  sword  or  a  pair  of  tar- 
nished shoulder  straps,  belonging,  it  may  be 
to  a  gray,  it  may  be  to  a  blue  uniform,  but 
worn  by  equally  honest  and  gallant  fellows. 
The  men  are  in  touch  with  the  present,  but 
they  keep  the  sturdy  virtues  taught  them  by 
their  fathers,  and,  God  be  thanked,  they  will 
transmit  them  to  their  sons. — Octave  Thanet, 
in  the  May  Scribner. 

Once  Dr.  McCosh  visited  the  class-room 
of  the  late  Noah  Porter  at  Yale  college  and 
noticed  his  method  of  conducting  a  recita- 
tion. When  the  two  were  left  alone  he  said 
to  him:  "  Why,  Dr.  Porter,  half  the  men 
had  their  books  open  behind  the  seats  !  " 
"Oh,  well,"  was  the  answer,  "  I  am  glad  to 
get  them  to  open  their  books  on  any  terms." 


ecutioner. 


It  is  not  without  reason  that  fame  is 
awarded  only  after  death.  The  cloud-dust 
of  notoriety  which  follows  and  envelopes  the 
men  who  drive  with  the  wind  bewilders  con- 
temporary judgment.— Lowell. 

Every  man  deems  that  he  has  precisely 
the  trials  and  temptations  which  are  the 
hardest  of  all  for  him  to  bear;  but  they  are 
so,  because  they  are  the  very  ones  he  needs. 
Richter.   

"  I  don't  like  to  appear  vain,"  said  the 
wall  to  the  picture,  "  but  you'll  be  stuck  on 
me  pretty  soon."  "  I'll  be  hanged  if  I  do," 
retorted  the  picture.— Philadelphia  Record. 


Highest  of  all  in  Leavening  Power. —  Latest  U.  S.  Gov't  Report. 
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Random  Thoughts. 


By  A.  P.  Koachb,  W.  M.  S.  G.  of  California. 

'Mid  orange  bloom  and  azure  sky, 
With  hope  and  zeal  our  cause  we  ply. 

The  Florin  meeting  was  well  attended, 
and  with  visitors  from  Elk  Grove,  Sacra- 
mento and  other  points,  the  number  which 
attacked  the  fine  feast  was  far  from  small; 
and  after  a  warm  though  enjoyable  session, 
Worthy  Master  Reece  saw  us  to  the  train  in 
proper  condition  to  arrive  at  Lodi.  Here 
we  were  met  by  Bro.  J.  D.  Huffman,  who 
next  morning  escorted  us  to  the  Clements 
picnic,  where  the  youth  and  beauty  of  the 
entire  region  had  assembled  to  participate  in 
many  pleasing  features,  not  the  least  of 
which  was  a  regular  old-time  barbecue.  Dis- 
trict Attorney  Nutter  opened  the  programme 
with  a  fine  speech.  Bro.  Messer  gave  them 
a  splendid  address,  and  with  fun  and  frolic 
on  every  hand,  the  affair  was  voted  a  success. 
After  spending  a  most  enjoyable  evening 
with  Bro.  Huffman  and  his  interesting 
family,  the  early  morning  found  us  en  route 
for  Roseville,  where  Worthy  Master  Pilcher, 
the  secretary  and  several  members  of  the 
grange  met  us,  and  we  beg  to  assure  them 
that  of  all  the  pleasures  received  at  their 
hands,  the  most  pleasing  was  the  sight  of 
their  blue  badges.  This  was  the  first  in- 
stance In  which  we  have  been  met  by  mem- 
bers in  regalia.  This  has  been  an  exceed- 
ingly good  meeting;  and  as  Bro.  and  Sister 
Pilcher  are  extensive  farmers  of  the  true 
mettle,  we  soon  hope  to  hear  of  the  rapid 
advancement  of  this  grange.  At  Wheatland, 
Bros.  Walton,  Ohleyer,  Ostrom,  Frisble  and 
Berry  welcomed  us;  and  as  our  train  arrived 
much  later  than  schedule  time,  we  were  only 
permitted  to  speak  a  few  cheering  words, 
and  after  many  clasps  of  strong,  honest 
hands  and  much  regret  at  the  briefness  of 
our  stay,  boarded  the  train  for  the  ancient 
town  of  Marysville.  Bro.  Messer  and  the 
writer  were  hospitably  entertained  by  Bros. 
Ohleyer  and  Walton,  and  next  morning,  in 
company  with  Bro.  Frisbie,  Bro.  Walton 
landed  us  at  the  Grimes  picnic,  25  miles  dis- 
tant, at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 

Owing  to  the  efforts  of  Worthy  Master 
Strothers  and  others  of  the  live  members, 
the  picnic,  though  not  large,  was  a  quiet, 
pleasant  affair  largely  dominated  by  the 
local  Sunday-school,  whose  exercises  were 
pleasing  and  beautiful.  A  delightful  even 
ing  spent  with  Bro.  and  Sister  Kilgore  pre 
pared  us  for  the  largest  gathering  we  have 
yet  met.  Marysville  turned  out  in  all  her 
glory  and  beauty,  and  brains,  nature,  art, 
climate  and  environments  conspired  to  make 
this  a  grand  occasion,  and  our  reception  was 
not  only  very  cordial,  but  exceedingly  warm 
We  are  now  en  route  for  our  last  engage 
ment  in  Grass  Valley,  after  which  more  time 
can  be  devoted  to  Rural  notes. 


The  Secretary's  Column. 

This  office  has  very  little  grange  news  to 
report  this  week.  The  meeting  at  Petaluma 
on  the  27th  was  a  grand  success.  W.  D 
Houx  of  Two  Rock  Grange  delivered  an 
address  of  welcome  which  was  ably  re- 
sponded to  by  Hon.  £.  W.  Davis  of  Santa 
Rosa.  The  remarks  of  Bros.  Messer  and 
Roache  were  well  received  and  greatly  ap 
predated  by  those  present. 

Bros.  Messer  and  Roache  spent  a  pleasant 
evening  with  Past  Master  Coulter  and  fam 
ily  on  the  27th,  leaving  early  Sunday  morn 
ing  for  Sacramento. 

This  office  acknowledges  receipt  of  letters 
from  some  of  our  representatives  in  Con- 
gress, in  relation  to  resolutions  adopted  by 
the  executive  committee  April  3,  1894,  re 
garding  the  agricultural  experiment  sta 
tions  In  this  State  stating  that  the  matter 
would  receive  their  careful  consideration. 

Send  us  a  postal  card  with  a  bit  of  news 
from  your  grange.  Anything  that  will  in- 
terest you  will  interest  other  patrons. 

The  Grange  Visitor,  published  at  Lan 
sing,  Mich.,  says  that  in  spite  of  the  de 
pressed  times  the  grange  is  marching  on 
and  is  winning  its  way  as  it  deserves.  Let 
us  get  encouragement  from  these  signs  of 
life,  for  a  better  day  is  dawning. 

One  of  the  definite  purposes  of  the  grange 
is  to  make  farmers  more  intelligent,  self 
respecting,  successful,  influential  men.  Will 
you  not  add  your  intelligence  and  counsel  to 
the  movement  ? 

Bro.  Alpha  Messer  says  the  grange  cause 
is  a  noble  one,  and  the  influence  of  the 
grange  Is  uplifting  In  all  its  tendencies. 

The  farmers  need  the  grange  and  the 
grange  needs  all  the  farmers  and  their  fam- 
ilies. We  want  the  best  men  In  the  grange  to 
assist  in  developing  and  making  proper  use 


of  the  social  and  educational  features  of  the 
order,  for  the  benefit  of  the  rural  population 
of  our  State.  Our  farming  population  should 
use  every  opportunity  within  their  reach  to 
properly  develop  the  social  element  in  their 
natures,  and  to  educate  themselves,  not  only 
in  the  various  lines  which  relate  to  farm 
work  and  farm  production,  but  also  In  those 
lines  of  education  which  relate  to  their  duties 
and  responsibilities  as  citizens.  A  united 
movement  all  along  the  line  cannot  fail  of 
good  results.  Let  ns  labor  together  for  this 
end. 

Address  all  communications  for  State 
Grange  to  Don  Mills,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 

Mr.  Messer  at  Yuba  City. 

Yuba  City's  greeting  to  Mr.  Messer  took 
the  form  of  a  picnic  in  which  the  grange 
and  the  general  public  participated.  It  was 
held  in  the  spacious  warehouse  of  the 
Farmers'  Union,  which  easily  accommo- 
dated the  throng  of  two  thousand  or  more 
persons  who  came  from  many  miles  around 
to  join  In  the  pleasures  of  the  day.  Besides 
Mr.  Messer  there  were  present  Mr.  A.  P. 
Roache,  Worthy  Master  of  the  California 
State  Grange,  Mr.  A.  D.  Logan,  of  the 
Grangers'  Bank  of  San  Francisco,  Senator 
D.  A.  Ostrom,  of  Wheatland,  and  many 
others  from  granges  near  at  hand. 

The  place  of  meeting  had  been  fitted  up 
with  careful  preparation.  A  wealth  of 
flowers  and  the  taste  of  their  arrangement 
bore  witness  to  the  part  borne  by  the  ladies 
in  the  work. 

After  a  few  words  of  welcome  to  the 
visitors,  Mr.  George  Ohleyer,  Jr..  Master  of 
Yuba  City  Grange,  introduced  Mr.  Roache. 
After  a  few  pleasant  words  about  the  beauty 
of  the  county  and  the  civility  of  its  people, 
he  referred  to  the  organization  of  the 
Grangers'  movement  about  twenty-seven 
years  ago.  At  first  it  was  intended  to  be 
confined  to  men,  but  soon  after  woman  was 
admitted  to  full  membership,  and  it  was 
then  that  the  grange  began  to  flourish.  Its 
first  mission  was  to  heal  the  old  sores  and 
to  unite  once  more  the  people  of  the  north 
and  south  after  the  late  war;  its  next  mission 
was  to  unite  its  members  on  business  affairs. 
They  favor  the  election  of  United  States 
Senators  by  the  people;  on  the  question  of 
tariff  they  favor  equal  justice  to  all,  the 
farmers  as  well  as  the  trades  people.  In  a 
word — "Tariff  for  all  or  tariff  for  none." 
The  grange  favors  all  these  reforms,  and 
some  have  resulted  through  its  efforts.  The 
middleman  was  not  so  much  to  blame  as 
the  man  who  remains  out  of  this  farmers' 
organization. 

This,  of  course,  is  but  the  briefest  outline 
of  an  address  which  occupied  30  minutes  in 
the  speaking.  Mr.  Roache  was  heard  with 
close  attention  and  was  warmly  applauded. 

Mr.  Messer's  address,  which  was,  of 
course,  the  feature  of  the  day,  came  after 
dinner  and  was  delivered  to  an  audience  of 
at  least  2000  persons.  We  copy  the  follow- 
ing synopsis  of  Mr.  Messer's  remarks  from 
the  report  of  the  Marysville  Appeal: 

He  stated  that  he  was  most  happy  to  meet  them. 
He  had  come  from  the  Green  Mountain  State  to 
talk  over  questions  of  interest  with  the  farmers. 
They  were  not  only  the  bone  and  sinew  of  the  na- 
tion, but  must  be  numbered  among  the  most  intelli- 
gent. Ex-Governor  Long,  of  Massachusetts,  said 
a  short  time  ago  "  that  the  rulers  of  Massachusetts 
had  been  taken  from  the  common  people."  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  said,  "The  common  people  must  be 
the  most  intelligent,  because  God  had  made  more  of 
them. "  He  then  spoke  of  the  farmers'  league  and 
other  rural  organizations,  which  in  his  section  had 
disappeared,  and  the  members  bad  returned  to  the 
grange.  The  grange  in  New  England  was  in  a 
most  flourishing  condition,  there  being  more  than 
60,000  members  in  New  England  alone.  The  chief 
object  of  the  grange  was  to  elevate  the  farmers. 
As  a  diamond  is  and  needs  to  be  polished,  so  is  the 
farmer  polished  by  friction  with  each  other  and  by 
sociability.  It  is  not  enough  to  graduate  from  the 
institutions  of  learning,  for  education  proceeds  from 
experience  in  life.  The  education  of  the  present 
and  recent  educational  efforts  have  been  directed 
toward  the  practical — the  practical  to  go  with  the 
theoretical  in  education,  the  theoretical  giving  way 
to  some  extent  to  the  practical.  The  grange  took 
up  the  agricultural  colleges  and  segregated  the 
teachings  and  created  agricultural  colleges  exclu- 
sively. He  wished  that  California  would  segregate 
the  colleges.  The  reason  why  they  did  not  prosper 
was  because  they  did  not  hold  up  their  heads  high 
enough.  All  the  great  men  sprang  from  the  lower 
classes.  We  improve  with  and  by  association  with 
each  other.  The  property  of  the  farmers  is  always 
in  sight  and  pays  more  than  his  proportion  of  the 
taxes  of  the  county.  In  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
the  grange  has  reduced  the  tax  four  millions  annu- 
ally by  placing  it  as  a  corporation  tax;  the  same  has 
been  done  in  Vermont.  During  the  past  few  years 
6,000,000  people  have  come  to  our  shores  from  Eu- 
rope; fully  25  per  cent  were  from  the  slums.  The 
country  is  looking  to  the  farming  population  to  cor- 
rect this  evil. 

Mr.  Messer's  manner  of  speech  is  in  har- 
mony with  the  clearness  and  dignity  of  his 
ideas.  He  spoke  easily  and  eloquently  and 
made  a  profound  Impression  upon  his 
hearers.  Old  granges  were  encouraged  in 
their  work,  discouraged  granges  were  made 


hopeful,  and  to  outsiders  there  was  opened 
an  aspect  of  the  grange  which  will  give  it 
new  respect  and  consideration  as  an  organ- 
ization. 

Following  Mr.  Messer,  there  was  an  ad- 
dress by  Judge  Wilkinson  of  Live  Oak. 

In  connection  with  these  exercises,  there 
was  rendered  a  miscellaneous  programme  of 
musical  and  elocutionary  numbers  in  which 
the  wealth  of  local  talent  in  Yuba  City  was 
displayed;  and  in  the  evening  there  was  a 
drill  of  young  ladies  In  costume  followed  by 
a  social  dance. 

The  affair,  viewed  as  a  whole,  was  a  large 
event  In  the  social  life  of  the  grange  and  of 
the  community.  It  was  one  of  those  whole- 
some occasions  where  instruction  and  enter- 
tainment were  worthily  combined,  and 
therefore  a  truly  characteristic  grange  affair. 


From  Tulare. 


To  the  Editor:— Tulare  Grange  held 
its  bi-monthly  meeting  in  its  hall  on  Satur- 
day afternoon.  One  applicant  for  the  de- 
grees was  elected. 

Tulare  county  having  been  reduced  in 
population  and  size  by  the  organization  of 
Kings  county,  the  subject  of  reclassifying 
the  county  so  as  to  reduce  county  expenses 
was  discussed  and  considered,  and  Bro.  E. 
C.  Shoemaker  was  appointed  to  interview 
the  supervisors  and  urge  the  reclassification 
of  the  county. 

The  secretary  read  a  communication  from 
the  secretary  of  the  State  Grange,  submit- 
ting to  the  subordinate  granges  the  consider- 
ation of  Mr.  David  Lubin's  plan  of  Govern- 
mental protection  and  encouragement  to  all 
farming  industries,  the  same  having  been 
approved  by  a  special  committee  appointed 
by  the  State  Grange  Executive  Committee. 

On  the  third  Saturday  of  this  month  the 
third  and  fourth  degrees  will  be  conferred 
on  a  class  of  three,  at  which  occasion  a  lunch 
will  be  had  In  the  hall. 

Bro.  Shoemaker  informed  the  grange  that 
Selma  Grange  invited  Tulare  Grange  to  a 
joint  picnic.  Owing  to  previous  arrange- 
ments the  grange  is  unable  to  join  Selma 
Grange  in  the  picnic. 

The  lecturer  submitted  the  following  list 
of  subjects  for  grange  discussion.  The  first 
Saturday  of  each  month  was  set  for  consider- 
ation of  the  several  subjects  in  the  order  of 
their  number,  it  being  agreed  the  consider- 
ation of  Mr.  Lubin's  plan  shall  be  in  open 
grange,  and  all  desiring  to  participate  in  the 
same  being  invited  to  do  so: 

1st.  District  agricultural  associations  to 
set  apart  a  percentage  of  their  State  appro 
priations  for  farmers'  institutes  under  grange 
management. 

2nd.  Mr.  David  Lubin's  proposal  to  have 
the  Government  carry  all  farming  products 
at  such  rates  as  will  encourage  and  protect 
agricultural  Industry.  Set  for  first  Saturday 
In  July. 

3rd.  The  arrangement  of  educational 
work  In  the  public  schools  so  as  to  provide 
for  Instruction  In  Industrial  pursuits. 

4th.  Postal  savings  banks  the  safest  and 
best;  alike  advantageous  to  the  Government 
and  depositors. 

5th.  The  Australian  law  of  registry  of 
land  titles. 

The  lecturer  suggested  a  sixth  subject: 
The  State  to  provide  a  policy  of  insurance 
or  insurance  contract,  alike  equitable  to  the 
insurance  company  and  the  insured,  and  re- 
quire all  insurance  companies  doing  busi- 
ness in  this  State  to  use  the  same. 

The  last  called  forth  many  expressions  of 
experience  on  the  working  effects  of  the 
present  system  of  insurance  and  settlement 
of  losses  by  the  InsuranceUnion,  the  crying 
abuses  of  the  companies,  the  necessity  of 
State  interference  to  prevent  a  continuance, 
or  the  assumption  of  all  Insurance  business, 
fire  and  life,  by  the  State  as  the  true  and 
correct  solution  of  the  trouble. 

It  appeared  to  be  the  prevailing  opinion 
that  the  Insurance  Union  of  the  Pacific 
coast  has  heretofore,  by  the  corrupting  use 
of  money,  prevented  any  legislation  tending 
to  interfere  with  its  present  system  of  do- 
ing business. 

The  grange  adjourned  to  give  the  use  of 
its  hall  to  a  fruit-growers'  association.  T. 


—Kings  county  agriculturists  have  de- 
cided to  pay  $12.50  per  month  for  ordinary 
farm  hands,  and  for  teamsters  and  skilled 
farm  labor  from  $15  to  $17.50  per  month, 
board  Included.  A  cut  in  the  wages  of 
school  teachers  in  that  county,  for  the  com- 
ing school  year,  has  also  been  decided  upon. 
Dry  weather  and  hard  times  have  been  the 
cause  of  these  reductions  in  wages  and 
salaries. 

— Taking  it  year  in  and  year  out,  the 
coldest  hour  of  each  twenty-four  Is  5  o'clock 
in  the  morning. 


COULD  HARDLY  WALK 

ON  ACCOUNT  OF 

RHEUMATISM 

P.H.FORD 

— OF— 

uachita  City,  La., 


TWO  YEARS 
Suffering 

IS  CURED 

— BY— 

TI1K  use  or 

Ayer's  Sarsaparilla 


"For  fully  two  years,  I  suffered  from 
rheumatism,  and  was  frequently  tn  such 
a  condition  that  I  could  hardly  walk. 
I  spent  some  time  In  Hot  Springs,  Ark., 
and  the  treatment  helped  me  for  the 
time  heiiifr;  but  soon  the  complaint  re- 
turned and  I  was  as  badly  afflicted  as 
ever.  Ayer's  Sarsaparilla  being  recom- 
mended, I  resolved  to  try  it,  and,  after 
using  six  bottles,  I  was  completely 
cured."— P.  II.  Ford,  Quachita  City,  La. 
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Our    Elcotrlo    Battery  ! 


Electric  Suspensory  Free  with  etch  Qents'  Belt. 

FOR  MEN,  WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN, 

It  you  are  suffering  from  the  effects  of  anv  NERVOUS' 
TROUBLES,  RBEUMATI8M,  KIDNEY  DISORDEB, 
SCIATICA,  LAME  BACK,  SEXUAL  INFIRMITIES  I 
any  KINDRED  DISEASES,  the 

OWEN  ELECTRIC  BELT 

WILL  SORELY  CURB  YOD. 

If  you  will  send  ub  your  address  we  will  mad  rou 
catalogue,  WHICH  GIVES  HUNDREDS  of  testimon 
from  people  who  have  been  cured  by  our  belt.  (The  only 
Adiustible,  Reversible  Current  Belt  ever  made.) 
PRICES,  $6  TO  830. 

The  most  powerful,  belt  made,  moat  durable  and  lei 
costly  belt  in  America. 

BEWARE  of  cheap  and  worthless  imitations.  We  ■ 
the  original  belt  makers.  None  genuine  except  the 
stamped  with  OUR  NAME  IN  GOLD  LETTERS.  Wrl 
for  circulars 

We  will  send  by  express  C  O.  D.,  with  privilege  of  a 
ami  nation,  on  receipt  of  #1.    If  you  are  not  convinced  I 
Is  exactly  what  we  claim  (or  it,  you  may  return  It 
you  keep  It  the  91  will  be  deducted  from  the  price. 

OWEN    ELECTRIC   BELT  CO., 
Room  89,  810  Market  St,  San  Francisco 
Academy  of  Sciences  Building. 


Nerve 

Tonic 


Blood 
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.WILLIAMS' 
MEDICINE  CO., 
Schenectady,  W.T. 
flrnckrlllcOnU 


CHOPPERS 

ATTENTION! 

ASK  FOR  THIS  AXE. 

USC  MO  OTHER. 

Wood-choppers,  try  the 

Kelly  Perfect  Hxe 

It  will  cut  more  wood 
than  any  other  axe. 

The  scoop  in  the  blade 
keeps  it  from  sticking  in 
the  wood,  and  makes  it 
cut  deeper  than  any  other 
axe.  Ask  your  dealer  for 
it.  Send  us  his  name  u 
he  don't  keep  it.  It  is  the 
Anti  •Trust  Axe. 

Kelly  Axe  Mfg. Co. 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 


CI  1  Aflfl— HALF  INTEREST  IN  3080  ACRES  FOR 
911,  UUU  stock  and  Fruit  Ranch,  with  full  manage  ' 

ment.   Title  perfect.  ,    _  . 

Address  P.  O.  Box  21,  Haywardi,  CaL 
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PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 


Buckeye  Mowers 


ONLY  ORIGINAL  AND  GENUINE 

BUCKEYE  MOWER 


High  Speed,  Noiseless  Action, 
Great  Strength,  Light  Draft 
and  Durable. 

HIGH  SPEED. 

SISBS: 

4  ft.  3  In.       4  ft.  6  In.         6  ft. 
6  ft. 

Buckeye  Mowers,  Keapers  and 
Binders. 


lookers  Co.'s  Platform  Scale. 


No.  74...  400  or  600'lbu. 

No.  75   800  lbs. 

No.  76  1000  lbs. 

No.  77  1200  lbs. 


NO  BETTER  SCALE 

MANUFACTURED. 


ACCURACY, 
DURABILITY 

AND 
CHEAPNESS 

Make  these  the  best 
Scales  in  the  market 


OUR  CALIFORNIA  STANDARD  BUGGY 

Drop  Axle,  Fantailed  and  Swedged. 
NICKLB  BOUND  DASH, 
NIOKLB  BOUND  BOOT, 
NICKLB  PROP  NUTS, 
NIOKLB  HUB  BANDS, 
ELEGANT  FINISH, 
CHEAP. 

The  Best  Buggy  in  the  World  for  the  Money. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 

WE  PAY  THE  FREIGHT. 


5 -TON    WAGON  SCALE, 

$66.00. 

BEARINGS  OF  HARDENED  ENGLISH  TOOL  STEEL. 


CRAVER  ALL  STEEL  HEADER. 


A  NEW  DEPARTURE  IN  HBADER8, 
ALL  STEEL. 

Steel  Angles!  Steel  Pipes !  Steel  Tees! 

LIGHT!  STRONG!   HANDSOME ! 

MORE  DURABLE  than  th.  old  type  of  machine..  y.»  In 
spite  of  Increased  strength,  la  LIGHTER. 
SIZES,    lO.   12  AND    14 -FOOT. 


Nearly  3000  were  used  In  thejastenij<arvest  Field  during  1893. 


EVERY  AXLE  GUARANTEED 

AGAINST  BREAKAGE. 


HOLLINGSWORTH  RAKES. 


Highest  Quality  Bake  in  the  Market. 

HAND  DUMP. 
No.  8.  8  Ft.     No.  10..  10  Ft.    No.  12.  .12  Ft 

SELF-DUMP. 
No-  16  8  Feet.  No.  20  io  Feet. 


RUSHFORD 

HOLLOW  STEEL  AXLE  WAGON. 

The  Bost  Is  the  Cheapest  in  the  End. 


ECLIPSE  BIOYOLIES. 

LGHT, 


HANDSOME  IN  AP- 
PEARANCE. 

PNEUMATIC  TIRES 
of  the  Finest  Quality 
Rubber. 


BEARINGS  OF  THE 
FINEST  STEEL. 

THIS  BIOYOLB  for 
Style,  Finish,  Dura- 
bility and  Price  Is 
Unsurpassed. 


WE  HAVE  AN  UNSURPASSED  LINE  OF  HIGH-GRADE  BICYCLES. 


 „lCiau.  „„  ,,„.,_  nl,   unJUn.  ngotu  i_inc  ur   n  lUM-UKAUt  BlUTLLtS. 

IE  CARRY  THE  LARGEST  AND  MOST  COMPLETE  ASSORTMENT  OF  VEHICLES  ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 

=  SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE.   . 

OOKER  &  CO.,16418™,"!"^^ 


Bid 
ion. 


Very  Deliberate. 

The  Lake  Shore  &  Mich.  Southern  R.  R.  Co, 
k  a  "flying  trip"  to  the  World's  Fair,  but 
n't  have  t  ime  to  decide  on  the  fence  ques- 
In  fact,  they  took  seven  yean  toinves- 
ute  the  PAVE  FENCE  before  deciding 
adopt  it  for  use  on  the  entire  line.  Besldi  3 
ting  it  five  years,  the  Chief  Engineer  and 
'lv.  Engineers  made  special  trips,  traveling 
undredsof  miles,  to  inspect  the  first  fences 
uilt  (some  serving  on  second  set  of  posts)  and 
in  si  inning  owners  on  every  point.   The  first 
rder  was  received  April  20th,  and  probably 
SO  miles  will  be  used  during  the  season 
lasticity  "is  in  it." 

|»AGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian.  Mich 


FENC.NC 


MONARCH  CAR  PRESS 

?  PO  TONS  BOXCAR  $800  V 

JMONAftCH  JR.OBOINARYBiusisOa 


THF.  .  ,.uCH  3—. 

^0WP"  ISTHEBESTSMALI. 
k    BALE  CAR  PRESS  INTHQ 
WORLD. 


POULTRY  AND  RABBIT  NETTING 

ad,  Farm,  Garden,  Cemetery,  Lawn 
— »«?•  Prices  down.  Freight  paid.  Calal'g.  free. 
IcMnlien  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co.,  Chicago. 


WOVEN  WIRE 

FENCE 

No.  9  and  11  No.  14  wires 
Oln.  high.  Make  tt  your 
elf  for  16c  per  Rod. 


Horse  high,  bull  strong, 
pig  tight.  Make  It  yourself 
for  22  Cents  Per  Rod. 
Catalogue  free.  Address 

KITSELMAN  BROS. 

;3Ri<lgevllle,  Indiana. 


atonted  toy  JACOB  pniCE. 

MONARCH,  Bale  17x20x40  -  -  -  $600 
JUNIOR  MONARCH,  Bale  22x24x47    -  $500 

The  MONARCH  loads  10  tons  In  an  ordinary 
box  car.  Uses  Wire  Ties— rope  will  not  hold. 

The  JUNIOR  MONARCH  loads  from  7  to  9 
tons  in  box  car.  Uses  either  Wire  or  Rope  ties. 

The  sizes  of  the  bale  are  given  when  in  the 
press.  Allow  about  6  inches  for  expansion  for 
cutting  ties. 

OOUBLE  END  HURRICANE  PRESS  (Two  Sizes)  ALSO  FOR  SALE. 

L.  C.  MOREHOUSE, 

San  Leandro,  Cal. 


Will.  H.  GRAY, 
General  Agent 


GREATLY  STRENGTHENED  AND  IMPROVED. 
Riding.  Walking  Cultivator.  Weeds,  furrows  and 
levels.  No  side  draft.  Convortiblo  into  a  two-horse. 
Victory  on  every  Held.  Prices,  testimonials,  etc 
MACLEOD  CULTIVATOR  CO.,  Chamber  of 
Commerce  Building,  Los  Arjgelcs,  Cal. 


RAISIN 


,  sweat  i»A.ran., 


FRUIT  PAPERI 

Wax  or  Paraffins  Paper,  as  well  as  a  large  variety  of  other  Papers  for 
the  wrapping  and  packing  of  Green  and  Dried  Fruits  and  Raisins. 

ORIGINAL  MANUFACTURERS  OF  FRUIT  PAPER. 

S.  P.  TATLOR  PAPER  CO., 

413  CLAY  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


!hool  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical. 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying, 
'8  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  OA1 
Open  All  Tear. 
A.  VAN  DER  NAILLEN,  President. 
-  iylng  of  Ores,  $26;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnatlon  Assay, 
' ;  Blowpipe  Assay,  $10.    Pull  course  of  assaying,  $60. 
•STABLISHED  1304.  MT  Send  for  circular. 


Price.  $7,  $15  and  $30. 


MAKE  HOME  HAPPY. 

THE  ROLLER  ORGANS  HAVE  NO  EQUAL. 

For  dance  music  gave  their  coit  in  one  night.  Any  ono  can  play 
them.  Over  600  tunes  to  select  from.  Plays  sacred,  popular  song* 
and  dance  music.  Also. 

PIANOS  AND  ORGANS. 

Terms  moderate.  We  also  keep  Accordeons,  Banjos,  Mandollnx, 
Violins,  Strings  and  Sheet  Music.   Circulars  free. 

O.   II.  IIA.MMOIVTJ. 
Commission  Merchant, 
Room  20,  4th  Floor,  26  O'Farrell  St.,  San  Francisco. 


DEWEY  &  CO,  {^A.^BiTfl%^£.F  }  PATENT  AGENTS. 


THIS  BIT,: 

0,1  tl.m»>  of  ulhrr  |»l.nl  hit. 
•  ml  .HI  ra.ll,  r.inlr..)  th.  n.  ... 
•M  r  a   III.  II,. 

COMMON  SENSE  BIT 

fcatMM  It  tBa  nl.o  h.  n.ril  a.  a  mil,!  hit. 

XC  Sample  mailed  SI. OO. 
-«      s»-  Nickel     -     -     -  2.00. 

RACINE  MALLEABLE  IRON  CO., 

J  F-.  l.AVIKM,  Mirr.  R/  CINE.  WfS. 


HANG 
YOUR 
DOOR 


WITH  STANLEY'S 

Corrugated  St^el  Hinge.. 

They  are  Stronger.  Handsomer 
and  coal  no  more  than  the  old 
style.  For  salo  by  Hardwaro 
Dealers  generally,  hut  if  not  In 
your  vicinity  write  the  Manu 
factnrcrs.  Send  for  "  Biography 
of  a  Yankee  IIIngo,"mallod  frco. 


THE  8TANLEY  WORKS,  New  Britain, Ct. 


TREE  WASH. 

OLIVJbJ  T3T-E>_ 

"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic 
Soda  and  Pure  Potash. 

T.W.JAOKBON*CO.. 

Sole  Agents, 

No.  6  Market  Street,  Sang  FranoUco,  Cal. 
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JJgricultural  J^otes. 

CALIFORNIA. 

Fresno. 

Expositor:  One  does  not  hear  the  howl  of 
"We're  ruined  I "  from  the  Fresno  county  farmer 
that  is  arising  in  other  parts  of  the  State  because  of 
the  lack  of  rain.  Ten  years  ago  Fresno  would  have 
been  in  the  same  deplorable  state  as  her  sister  coun- 
ties. To-day  she  is  saved  by  her  marvelous  irriga- 
tion facilities.  On  the  west  side,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Dos  Palos,  there  are  many  beautiful  fields  of  wheat. 
These  had  been  checked  up  and  were  irrigated  sev- 
eral times.  Where  there  was  no  irrigation  the  late- 
sown  grain  is  an  utter  failure.  This  does  not  mean 
ruin,  though.  The  farmers  here  have  a  second  re- 
source. If  rain  refuses  to  come  and  make  their 
crops,  they  turn  on  the  water  themselves  and  insure 
a  harvest.  Plows  are  busy  all  over  the  country  pre- 
paring the  ground  for  Egyptian  corn.  Many  fields 
of  stunted  grain  are  being  turned  over.  The  new 
crop  will  furnish  fodder  for  the  animals  and  also 
give  the  farmer  something  to  take  to  town  to  sell. 
It  is  one  of  the  easiest  crops  to  raise,  and,  if  there 
is  plenty  of  water,  is  a  sure  thing.  Fulton  G.  Berry 
has  put  out  a  heavy  acreage  to  Egyptian  corn.  He 
is  not  only  planting  his  own  land,  but  has  leased  80 
acres  in  addition.  "  Why  should  a  Fresnoan  put 
on  a  poor  mouth  ?  "  demanded  Mr.  Berry.  "  Our 
county  is  better  off  than  any  other  part  of  the  State. 
Down  south  and  along  the  coast  you  hear  of  them 
shooting  cattle  because  there  is  nothing  to  feed 
them.  The  colts  are  taken  from  their  mothers  and 
killed  to  save  the  dam's  strength.  Sheep  are  slaugh- 
tered because  they  can't  be  kept.  You  don't  hear 
anything  of  that  sort  in  Fresno." 

Kern. 

Echo:  We  hear  of  an  offer  of  $5  a  ton  for  alfalfa 
standing  in  the  field,  the  purchaser  to  have  as  many 
crops  as  he  can  cut  during  the  season.  That  means 
$25  or  $30  an  acre  if  the  stand  of  alfalfa  is  good — 
a  pretty  handsome  rental.  Loose  alfalfa  hay  is 
worth  from  $9  to  $10  delivered  in  Bikersfield.  Grain 
hay  brings  from  $12  to  $14  baled.  It  will  probably 
be  the  case  that  all  of  the  grain  sown  in  the  county 
will  be  cut  for  hay  when  the  growth  of  stalk  and 
leaf  will  warrant  it. 

Kings. 

Hanford  Journal :  Some  of  the  farmers  in  the 
Lucerne  colony,  east  of  Hanford,  have  been  having 
a  time  with  squirrels.  These  pests  seem  to  have 
taken  especial  fancy  to  young  prune  trees,  as  they 
did  not  bother  any  other  variety  of  fruit  trees.  They 
ate  off  the  leaves  and  green  sprouts  on  the  prune 
trees  at  Mr.  Ludlow's  place  and  started  in  on  Joe 
Williams',  but  he  killed  them  off  with  squirrel 
poison.  Mr.  Williams  thinks  that  a  day  should  be 
set  for  a  squirrel-killing  bee  among  the  farmers; 
then,  if  all  would  put  out  poison  on  that  day  for  the 
pests,  they  could  be  almost  exterminated.  It  is  a 
good  suggestion  and  the  Horticultural  Society  should 
consider  and  act  on  it. 

Hanford  Journal :  Large  numbers  of  sheep  have 
been  and  are  still  being  shipped  from  Kings  county 
to  Nevada,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  feed  here  con- 
sequent on  the  dry  year.  Last  Saturday  60  carloads 
of  sheep,  or  6500  head,  were  shipped  to  Nevada 
from  Hanford,  and  to-morrow  22  carloads  are  ex- 
pected to  leave  here  for  the  same  destination.  From 
Lillis,  just  across  the  river  from  Lemoore,  75  car- 
loads have  been  shipped.  John  A.  Wilson  has 
furnished  us  an  item  which  will  be  of  interest  to 
sheep  men  who  intend  driving  their  herds  across 
the  Sierras,  to  wit :  Five  cents  per  head  will  be 
charged  them  for  driving  their  sheep  through  either 
Mono  or  Inyo  counties.  Wool  is  coming  into 
the  Hanford  depot  in  considerable  quantities. 
About  seven  carloads  were  shipped  yesterday. 

Hanford  Journal :  D.  C.  Hayward  has  a  dozen 
soft-shell  walnut  trees  on  his  farm  in  Excelsior  dis- 
trict. They  are  eight  years  old,  are  hardy  and 
grow  well  without  irrigation.  They  bore  a  consid- 
erable crop  last  year  and  this  year  they  are  bearing 
more.  Mr.  Hayward  does  not  know  the  name  of 
the  variety,  but  they  were  introduced  into  this  State 
by  Colonel  Hollister.  The  walnut  is  a  tree  of  slow 
maturity,  but  it  yields  a  crop  which  can  be  kept  a 
long  time  and  be  marketed  at  any  season  of  the 
year.  There  are,  no  doubt,  certain  varieties  of  the 
soft-shell  walnut  which  would  grow  well  and  bear 
well  in  Kings  county,  and  there  is  money  in  it  here 
or  anywhere  else  in  this  State  where  the  nut  can  be 
successfully  grown. 

Los  Angeles. 

Pomona  letter  :  There  are  many  farmers  in 
Pomona  valley  who  believe  the  price  of  hay  here 
will  not  go  above  $18  per  ton  at  any  time  during  the 
summer  season,  notwithstanding  this  will  probably 
be  the  dryest  year  for  farming  known  in  California 
since  1876.  There  have  been  some  people  who  be- 
lieve that  hay  might  go  to  $30  per  ton  before  the 
season  is  over,  but  the  opinion  seems  to  obtain  that 
there  is  so  much  hay  left  over  from  previous  years, 
so  many  immense  barns  hereabouts  are  stocked 
with  baled  hay,  and  there  are  so  many  acres  of 
alfalfa  in  and  about  Pomona  that  the  value  of  hay 
will  not  rise  to  anywhere  near  $30  a  ton.  One  or 
two  men  in  this  locality  who  invested  several 
thousand  dollars  each  in  barley  and  alfalfa  hay  as  a 
speculation  last  November,  and  have  kept  their 
product  until  now,  will  realize  from  100  to  150  per 
cent  on  their  outlay. 

The  orange  crop  of  the  valley,  says  a  Pomona 
correspondent,  will  be  entirely  shipped  in  about 
three  weeks.  Several  large  seedling  orchards  are 
yet  to  be  picked  and  packed,  and  there  are  several 
carloads  of  fine  Mediterranean  Sweets  that  are  to  be 
sent  eastward.  The  San  Antonio  Orange-Growers' 
Association  is  getting  excellent  prices  for  its  prod- 
uct, and  the  orange  orchardists  are  the  happiest 
men  we  have  here  now.  The  only  regret  is  that  we 
did  not  have  the  association  of  orange-growers  two 
or  three  years  ago,  and  thus  have  prevented  the 
slaughter  of  our  citrus  fruits  in  the  commission 
and  other  houses  in  the  East.  The  association  here 
is  stronger  than  ever,  and  the  officers  say  they  will 
have  every  orange-grower  enrolled  in  its  organiza- 
tion before  the  next  shipping  season  opens.  The 
prospects  for  very  large  yields  of  prunes  and  peaches 
in  Pomona  valley  are  still  bright,  but  there  will  not 
be  quite  so  large  a  yield  of  these  fruits  as  was  prom- 
ised at  the  blossoming  two  weeks  ago.    There  has 


been  a  slight  falling  off  of  green  apricots  this 
week. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  thus  sums  up  the  situa- 
tion in  southern  California  :  The  few  light  showers 
which  fell  in  this  section  last  week  did  little  if  any 
good.  In  the  first  place,  there  was  scarcely  enough 
moisture  to  thoroughly  wet  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  and  then  the  showers  were  followed  by 
high  and  dry  winds,  which  soon  removed  all  traces 
of  moisture  from  the  soil.  Haying  has  begun  in 
some  localities  with  a  yield  that  will  fall  far  short  of 
the  promises  of  the  early  part  of  the  season.  Light 
frost,  which  formed  Friday  morning  of  last  week  in 
a  number  of  places  caused  slight  injury  to  tender 
vegetation,  but  no  reports  were  received  indicating 
damage  to  the  fruit  buds,  except  that  cool  nights 
and  the  lack  of  rain  are  causing  the  young  fruit  to 
drop  some,  which,  in  view  of  the  very  heavy  bloom, 
will  be  beneficial  as  tending  to  increase  the  size  and 
quality  of  the  remaining  fruit. 

Marin. 

San  Rafael  Tocsin  :  Mr.  L.  Tomasini,  manager 
of  the  Dairymen's  Union,  has  recently  returned 
from  Humboldt  county,  where  he  has  been  in  the 
interest  of  the  institution  that  be  represents.  He 
reports  that  there  is  a  strong  probability  of  the  big 
creameries  there  joining  forces  with  the  Union, 
which  would  mean  giving  it  the  absolute  control  of 
the  market. 

Napa. 

The  fruit-growers  of  Napa  have  decided  to  sell 
all  their  cherries  here  f.  o.  b. ,  and  they  appointed 
Messrs.  Tool,  Searbey  and  Evans  a  committee  to 
confer  with  the  packing  companies  in  regard  to 
handling  the  crop. 

Orange. 

Santa  Ana  letter:  The  fact  that  orange-growing 
in  this  county  is  one  of  the  most  profitable  of  in- 
dustries is  emphasized  by  the  recent  sale  of  A.  D. 
Bishop's  crop  off  of  about  15  acres  of  land.  Mr. 
Bishop  sold  bis  crop  to  a  Los  Angeles  firm  for 
$3800,  or  an  average  of  over  $250  per  acre.  When 
these  figures  are  compared  with  the  amounts  re- 
ceived per  acre  in  the  East  from  grain  or  fruit  crops, 
the  difference  is  so  great  that  Eastern  people  are  at 
once  inclined  to  vow  that  the  California  liar  has 
again  broke  loose  and  is  playing  havoc  with  truth 
and  veracity,  generally. 

San  Benito. 

Hollister  Advance:  Near  Rio  Bravo,  Kern 
county,  a  patch  of  ground  with  so  much  alkali  that 
a  man  would  sink  to  his  shoe  tops  while  on  it  was 
irrigated  and  sowed  with  corn  and  grain.  The 
rankest  growth  followed,  and  after  three  years  of  ir- 
rigation and  cropping  there  is  no  trace  of  the  alkali 
except  on  the  tops  of  the  checks,  while  just  over  the 
line,  on  unimproved  land,  the  ground  is  as  white  as 
a  bank  of  beautiful  snow.  There  was  no  drainage; 
nothing  except  what  has  been  related  was  done  to 
improve  the  soil. 

Advance:  Crops  in  Bear  valley  are  reported 
greatly  above  the  average  throughout  the  county. 
There  will  be  a  good  crop  of  barley,  which  is  head- 
ing out  nicely.  About  an  inch  of  rain  fell  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  county  during  the  showers 
last  week. 

San  Joaquin. 

Lodi  Review:  George  Fox  of  Angels  Camp, 
Calaveras  county,  has  a  two-year-old  colt  which  is 
to  a  certain  extent  a  natural  curiosity.  For  some 
months  past  the  colt  has  had  a  tender  spot  near  its 
right  ear,  and  recently  it  resulted  in  an  open  wound. 
After  trying  in  vain  to  heal  it,  its  owner  decided  to 
take  the  animal  to  a  doctor  of  Stockton  to  have  the 
wound  treated.  The  doctor,  after  a  careful  exam- 
ination, made  an  incision  with  his  scalpel,  and,  tak- 
ing a  pair  of  strong  forceps  in  his  hand,  he  drew 
from  the  place  a  well-formed  molar  tooth,  in  form, 
shape  and  color  exactly  like  those  in  the  colt's 
mouth.  The  colt  improved  at  once  and  the  wound 
is  healing. 

Stockton  Mail:  In  connection  with  the  present 
low  price  of  wheat,  and  the  good  price  paid  for  hay 
because  of  its  scarcity,  the  question  has  been  asked 
whether  or  not  it  would  pay  the  farmers  to  turn  their 
wheat  crops  into  hay.  Inquiry  along  the  water 
front  to-day  resulted  in  a  general  opinion  being  ob- 
tained to  the  effect  that  at  the  present  prices  of 
wheat  and  hay  the  proposition  would  be  a  paying 
one.  Hay  sold  on  the  water  front  yesterday  as  high 
as  $13  a  ton,  and  from  $15  to  $20  is  predicted  as  the 
ruling  price  for  the  old  crop.  New  hay,  either  loose 
or  in  bales,  will  range,  according  to  the  knowing 
ones,  from  $10  to  $12  at  the  beginning  of  the  season, 
advancing  as  the  season  progresses.  There  is  little 
or  no  old  hay  now  in  store;  and  as  the  price  of  feed 
barley  advances,  more  hay  will  be  used,  and  the 
price  will  advance  accordingly.  It  is  stated,  how- 
ever, by  those  who  profess  to  know  that  the  island 
farmers  are  the  only  ones  likely  to  cut  grain  for  hay. 
As  good  a  stand  is  required  to  make  hay  as  to  pro- 
duce a  full  crop  of  the  cereal;  and,  as  one  dealer  put 
it,  the  upland  farmers  to  make  hay  would  have  to 
"  mow  with  a  pair  of  sheep  shears  and  rake  it  with 
a  fine-tooth  comb."  One  island  farmer  who  was 
questioned  on  the  subject  said  that  he  would  not  cut 
hay  unless  he  secured  a  contract  of  sale  first,  for  the 
reason  that  it  costs  twice  as  much  to  harvest  hay  as 
wheat,  and  if  not  sold,  the  latter  can  be  stored  in 
one-quarter  the  space. 

Santa  Barbara. 

Santa  Barbara  letter:  This  county  is  suffering 
very  badly  from  the  lack  of  rain.  Private  letters 
from  Lompoc  valley  state  that  crops  are  all  looking 
bad,  and  that  feed  is  so  scarce  that  a  great  many 
cattle  will  have  to  be  driven  to  other  parts  of  the 
State.  Some  ranchers  are  killing  their  stock  and 
opening  markets  to  dispose  of  it.  Many  of  the 
small  larmers  have  been  obliged  to  kill  part  of  their 
horses,  as  there  is  no  sale  for  them  and  they  could 
not  afford  to  feed  them.  Some  very  good  horses 
have  been  killed;  and  unless  it  rains  soon,  many 
others  will  follow.  The  dry  season  is  unparalled  in 
the  history  of  Lompoc  colony. 

Santa  Maria  Times:  All  this  talk  about  killing 
cattle  to  get  rid  of  them  amounts  to  nothing,  only  a 
damaging  report.  No  cattle  will  be  killed  except 
old  worn-out  cows  that  should  have  been  disposed 
of  long  ago.  The  carcasses  will  be  fed  to  stock 
hogs,  and  the  hogs  when  fattened  next  fall  will 
bring  more  than  they  and  the  cows  would  both  be 
worth  in  an  ordinary  season. 


Santa  Clara. 

Saratoga  Standard:  Considerable  complaining 
is  being  indulged  in  just  now  by  some  of  our 
orchardists,  because  quite  a  considerable  number  of 
young  apricots  and  prunes  are  falling  off  the 
trees,  and  some  are  prophesying  a  short  crop.  From 
personal  investigation,  we  do  not  believe  there  is 
any  cause  for  complaint  or  alarm. 

Santa  Cruz. 

Pajaronian;  The  berry  growers  of  the  Pajaro 
valley  are  striking  out  for  distant  markets.  They 
are  trying  new  fields,  and  if  the  returns  prove  satis- 
factory the  Pajaro  strawberry  may  soon  be  found  as 
far  north  as  Victoria,  British  Columbia,  and  as  far 
east  as  Denver.  The  first  outside  shipments  were 
made  Tuesday,  direct  to  Tacoma  and  Seattle, 
Washington.  They  were  sent  by  express,  and  will 
reach  their  destination  this  afternoon.  The  fruit  is 
packed  in  small  berry  baskets,  fifteen  in  a  box.  The 
boxes  have  slat  sides,  top  and  bottom,  so  that  the 
berries  have  plenty  of  ventilation.  The  empty 
baskets  and  box  weigh  seven  pounds,  but  it  is  in- 
tended to  reduce  this  weight.  The  empty  packages 
will  not  be  returned. 

Pajaronian:  Fruit-paokers  have  made  a  few  pur- 
chases of  cherry  orchards,  but  they  are  feeling  their 
way  slowly.  Unless  canners  make  a  rush  for 
cherries  the  market  for  that  fruit  will  be  poor, 

Solano. 

Vacaville  Reporter:  Pinkham  &  McKevitt  re- 
ceived a  telegram  yesterday  announcing  that  their 
shipment  of  cherries  to  St  Paul  brought  $8  per  box. 
This  shows  the  advantage  of  raising  fruit  in  an  early 
section.  Growers  at  other  points  in  the  State  will 
be  willing  to  accept  considerably  less  than  a  dollar 
when  their  fruit  is  ready  for  market  and  then  think 
they  are  getting  good  prices. 

Vacaville  Reporter:  The  champion  bunch  of 
apricots  for  the  season  was  brought  to  this  office 
last  Saturday  from  the  Buckingham  &  Watson 
orchards.  On  a  space  of  8%  inches  were,  clustered 
as  closely  as  they  possibly  could  be,  36  apricots. 
The  yield  of  apricots  this  year  is  very  large  and  in 
many  orchards  fully  one-half  the  crop  has  been 
thinned  out,  to  save  the  trees  and  permit  the 
balance  to  mature  properly. 

Sonoma. 

Sonoma  Tribune:  The  price  of  horseflesh  in  this 
valley  still  continues  way  down.  A  four-year-old 
filley  from  the  Fair  stock  ranch,  that  would  have 
been  considered  cheap  at  $250  a  couple  of  years  ago, 
was  offered  for  sale  on  our  streets  one  day  this  week 
for  $50.  The  animal  was  a  thoroughbred,  well 
broken,  gentle  and  perfectly  sound. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Russian  River  and  Mag- 
nolia canneries  of  Healdsburg  will  both  be  operated 
to  their  full  capacity  this  season.  They  are  said  to 
have  large  contracts  for  extras  of  this  year's  produc- 
tion. The  fruit-packing  concerns  of  that  town  will 
employ  1000  people.  The  must  factory  there  will 
use  over  5000  tons  of  grapes  to  manufacture  3000 
barrels  of  must  concentrate  for  shipment  abroad. 

Petaluma  Courier:  The  fruit  outlook  in  Sonoma 
valley  is  good;  the  cherry  and  prune  crop  promise 
well  in  Yulupa  valley.  Prunes  are  reported  as  not 
setting  well  about  Healdsburg;  but  prunes  never 
fail  there.  Geyserville  prunes  and  cherries  promise 
a  heavy  yield.  The  buds  on  prunes,  pears,  apples, 
cherries  and  other  trees  here  are  in  prime  condition, 
and  nothing  but  a  frost  can  prevent  our  having  a 


Yuba  City  Farmer:  The  rain  brightened  every- 
thing up  wonderfully,  but  it  came  too  late  to  help 
some  of  the  grain.  Continued  cool  weather  was 
hoped  for,  but  a  dry  north  wind  set  in  the  first  of 
the  week  and  blew  steadily,  drying  the  ground  very 
much  and  hastening  the  grain  into  maturing  too 
soon.  On  account  of  these  unfavorable  conditions 
the  crop  will  not  be  large,  especially  in  late-sown 
grain,  which  shows  the  effects  of  the  drouth  very 
badly.  Summer-fallowed  grain  does  not  appear  to 
be  affected  so  much.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  good 
weather  will  prevail  during  the  "  filling "  season. 
The  fruit  prospects  remain  about  the  same.  Apri- 
cots and  peaches  give  prospects  for  a  big  crop. 
Plums  and  prunes  will  be  an  average,  while  apples, 
pears  and  almonds  are  good. 

Tulare. 

West  End  letter  to  Visalia  Delta:  We  are  having 
high  winds  and  sandstorms,  It  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  do  much  work.  At  times,  when  the  sand  is 
blowing,  it  is  so  bad  that  teams  in  traveling  cannot 
keep  the  road.  In  some  places  the  sand  has  drifted 
three  feet  high.  Several  travelers  have  bad  sad  ex- 
periences in  tfting  caught  out  in  the  storms.  The 
Kettleman  plains  are  nearly  deserted.  There  will 
be  but  four  lamilies  left  on  all  the  Kettleman  plains, 
from  the  Fresno  county  line  to  several  miles  south 
of  the  Kings  county  line.  The  four  families  remain- 
ing will  be  Joe  Shaw,  John  Lybeck,  J.  H.  Thomp- 
son at  Esperanza  postoffice  and  E.  D.  Jones  at  the 
Dudley  gypsum  mill.  There  will  be  nothing  raised 
in  the  valley  this  year.  There  is  not  a  sprig  of 
vegetation  to  be  found  in  these  parts. 

Yolo. 

The  vineyards  about  Blacks  have  thus  far  escaped 
the  cutworm.  The  grape  crop  promises  well,  but 
the  grain  and  hay  crops  will  be  short. 

Yolo  Mail:  The  wail  over  the  cutworm's  visita- 
tion continues  to  be  heard  among  the  vineyardists. 
Otto  Schluer  says  bis  fine  vineyard  of  30  acres  has 
been  completely  stripped  of  leaves  by  the  pests,  and 
whatever  crop  he  has  it  will  be  small  in  consequence. 
Other  vineyardists  report  the  damage  to  be  as  great. 
London  purple  is  said  to  be  a  knock-'em-out  cure 
for  the  pest  and  it  is  being  largely  applied  to  vine- 
yards in  which  the  worms  are  beginning  ravages. 

Cacheville  letter  in  Woodland  Democrat:  The 
orchardist  and  vineyardist  in  this  vicinity  are  eagerly 
looking  out  for  anything  that  will  destroy  the  worms 
which  play  such  havoc  with  the  trees  and  vines. 

G.  W.  Hinclay  of  the  Sky.High  ranch,  Winters, 
made  his  first  shipment  of  Pringle  apricots  to  San 
Francisco  on  Monday,  April  30th. 

Hyman  Fairchild,  who  owns  an  orchard  near 
Knight's  Landing,  reports  to  the  Woodland  Mail 
that  much  damage  to  prune  trees  has  been  done  by 
the  little  insect  pests  known  as  thrips.  These 
minute  flies  started  to  work  on  young  trees  planted 


this  spring  as  soon  as  the  leaves  began  to  show,  and 
in  many  places  completely  denuded  tbem  of  foliage. 
On  older  trees  their  devastation  was  confined  to  the 
fruit  buds  for  the  coming  year.  Mr.  Fairchild  says 
the  damage  has  been  quite  general  in  prune  orchards 
in  his  vicinity. 

Davisville  letter:  Haying  has  already  commenced 
on  a  few  farms  and  it  will  become  general  by  the 
latter  part  of  this  week  or  the  first  of  next.  Every, 
body  seems  to  have  settled  down  to  the  conviction 
that  the  crop  will  be  short  and  the  price  high. 

Winters  letter  in  Dixon  Tribune:  I  have  made 
careful  inquiry  among  the  fruit-growers  and  feel 
that  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  all  white  people  who 
desire  work  can  find  it  in  the  orchards  this  summer 
at  a  fair  compensation.  The  fruit  men  seem  dis- 
posed to  be  fair  in  the  matter,  and  much  of  the  ad- 
verse criticism  heard  both  at  home  and  abroad  is 
unmerited. 

Yuba. 

G.  W.  Harney,  Horticultural  Commissioner  of 
Yuba  county,  makes  the  following  statement:  "I 
find  in  isolated  spots  throughout  Yuba  and  Sutler 
counties  that  the  cutworm  is  doing  considerable 
damage.  I  have  been  at  work  tor  four  days 
and  part  of  the  nights  in  a  vineyard  about  three 
miles  north  of  Marysville,  assisting  the  owner  to  get 
rid  of  the  pest.  The  cutworm  is  really  a  noctuid 
caterpillar  and  is  the  larva  of  a  small  moth;  it  works 
at  night,  crawling  up  the  trunk  of  the  vine  and  de- 
vouring the  new  leaves  and  tender  shoots,  and  hid- 
ing during  the  day  in  the  clods  and  soft  earth. 
From  10  to  50  worms  can  be  found  around  each 
vine,  and  at  the  commencement  of  our  operations  I 
suggested  hand-picking  them,  but  this  is  very  slow 
and  would  prove  quite  expensive.  Then  we  tried 
tamping  the  earth  with  a  heavy  mallet  or  pounder 
for  the  purpose  of  crushing  them  into  the  earth,  bill 
this  method  was  not  thorough.  Finally  I  hit  on  an 
idea  that  works  like  a  charm.  We  banded  the 
trunks  of  the  vines  with  strips  of  hardware  paper 
and  painted  a  ring  around  the  paper  with  a  mixture 
similar  to  that  used  on  sticky  fly  paper.  This  treat- 
ment has  solved  the  problem  and  is  cheaper  and 
more  speedy  than  any  of  the  others.  It  is  even  bet. 
ter  than  spraying  with  an  arsenical  compound, 
which  is  apt  to  be  quite  as  injurious  to  the  young 
foliage  of  the  vines  as  the  worm  itself. 

"  A  gallon  of  the  sticky  mixture  is  enough  to  treat 
500  vines  and  costs  about  $1.  The  mixture  is  made 
by  heating  resin  and  adding  thereto  while  soft  or 
liquid,  cotton-seed  oil  in  quantity  sufficient  to  make 
when  cold  a  mixture  having  the  consistency  of 
honey.  Nine  parts  of  resin  to  four  parts  of  cotton- 
seed oil  are  about  the  right  proportion. 

"Observations  made  late  the  other  night  on  vines 
treated  in  this  way  proved  that  the  caterpillaiB 
would  not  cross  the  sticky  band  and  that  those  that 
did  crawl  on  could  make  no  farther  progress.  I 
wish  to  call  the  attention  of  owners  of  vineyardists 
to  this  remedy;  it  is  worthy  of  a  trial.'' 


RUDY'S  PILE  8UPPO8ITORY  Is  guaranteed  to  1 
cure  Piles  and  Constipation,  or  money  refunded.  II  ' 
cents  per  box.    8ena  stamp  for  circular  and  Kree 
Sample  to  MARTIN  RUDY,  Lancaster,  Pa.    For  sale 
by  all  first-class  druggists. 
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Breeders'  Directory. 


Six  lines  or  less  In  this  directory  at  60s  per  line  per  month. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


F.  H.  BURKE,  626  Market  St.,  S  F.  Al  Prize 
Holsteins;  Grade  Milch  Cows.    Fine  Pigs. 

H.  P.  MOBR,  Mt.  Eden,  Cal.  Impoiter  and  breeder 
of  Clydeedale  Horses,  Holstein-Frieslan  Cattla  and 
Berkshire  Pigs.    Young  stock  on  hand  and  (or  talc. 

M.  D.  HOPKINS,  Petaluma.  Registered  Shorthorn 
Cattle.   Both  sexes  (or  sale. 


JFHSRYS  — The  beet  A.  J.  C.  C.  Registfred  Prize 
Herd  Is  owned  by  Benry  Pierce,  S.  F.  Animals  for  sale. 


PETER  S  AXE  St  SON,  Lick  House,  San  Francisco, 
Cal.  Importers  and  Breeders,  (or  past  21  years,  of 
every  variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs. 


JERSEYS  AND  HOLSTEINS,  from  the  best 
Butter  and  Milk  Stock;  also  Thoroughbred  Hogs  and 
Poultry.  William  Nlleg  &  Co..  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.,  Breeders  and  Exporters.   Established  in  1876. 


THE  REVERSIBLE  OR  FRUIT-GROWERS'  AND  ORCHARD  HARROW, 


Cultivating  Towards  and  Uader  the  Tree. 

SHOWING  THE  EXTENSION  HE4D. 


POULTRY. 


J.  W.  FORGEUS,  Santa  Cruz,  Cal.,  has  established 
one  of  the  best  rquipped  poultry  ranches  on  this 
Coast.  He  has  300  Rankin's  Strain  Mammoth  Pekin 
Ducks,  also  Brown  Leghorns  and  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks.  Write  for  prices  of  what  you  want.  Reference: 
People's  Bank.  Inspection  and  correspondence  solicited. 


BLACK  MINORCA  POULTRY  YARDS  ($75 
Cocke).  Eggs  $1.60,  13,  express  |  a'd  11  Pond  St ,  S.  F. 


A.  BUSCHKE,  Tracy,  Cal.,  Breider  of  8.  C.  White 
Leghorns  and  B.  P.  Rocks.    Eggs  $1,  $1  50  per  setting. 


WILLIAM  NILES   St    CO.,    Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Nearly  all  varieties  of  Poultry,  Dairy  Cattle  and  Hogs. 


CALIFORNIA  POULTRY  FARM,  Stookton, 
Cal.  Send  for  Illustrated  &  Descriptive  Catalogue,  tree. 


R.  Q.  HEAD,  Napa.    Importer  and  Breeder  of  Land 
and  Water  Fowls.   Send  for  New  Catalogue. 


SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 


J.  B.  HOYT,  Bird's  Landing,  Cal.,  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep;  also  breeds  Crossbred 
Merino  and  Shropshire  Sheep.  Rams  for  sale.  Prices 
to  suit  the  times.   Correspondence  solicited. 


R.  H.  CRANE, Petaluma,  Cal.  Breeder  and  Importer. 
South  Down  Sheep;  also  Fox  Hounds  from  Missouri. 


SWINE. 


F.  H.  BURKE,  626  Market  St.,  S.  F. — BER K8 HIKES 


J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co  ,  Breeds 
Poland-China,  Essex  and  Yorkshire  Swine. 


MONROE  MILLER,  Elislo,  Ventura  County,  Cal., 
Breeder  of  Registered  Berkshire  Hogs. 


H.  J.  PHILPOTT,  Nlles,  Cal.,  importer  and  breeder 
of  Tecumseh  and  other  ohoice  strains  of  Registered 
Poland-China  Hogs. 


BERKSHIRES  Se  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS, 
Best  Stock;  also  Dairy  Strains  of  Jerseys  and  Holstelns. 
'William  Nlles  &  Co.  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Est.  1876. 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sao.  Co.,  Cal.— Breeder  of 
Short-Horn  Cattle,  Poland-China  and  Berkshire  Hogs 


TYLER  BEACH,  San  Jose,  Cal.   Breeder  of  Thor 
oughbred  Berkshire  and  Essex  Hogs. 


□HAS.  A.  8TOWE,  Stockton,  Regist'r'd Berkshlres, 


In  These  Dull  Time; 

Ton  Cam  Largely  Increase 

Your  income  by  buying  an  Incubator 
and  engaging  in  the  chicken  business 
Send  stamp  for  our  catalogue  of 
Incubators,  Wire  Netting,  Blooded 
Fowls  and  Poultry  Appliances  gen- 
erally Remember,  the  belt  it  the 
cheapest.  PACIFIC  INCUBATOR  CO 
1317  Castro  St.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


-THE  — 


BALSTED  INCUBATOR 

COMPANY, 
lSia  Myrtle  Street,  Oakland,  Cal. 

Send  Stamp  for  Circular. 


r\  INCUBATOR^ 


Ri.A reNTUMTUAFTtRyOU  HAVE  TRIED  IT 

, 'WJ/VVP'stamp  FOR  CATALOGUE,  fc^ 

Y*P«t\  B0OKuNCU6ATI0ri5CTjtfn|iSES  Steers 


OHCmUhInC.CO  PELAWAREClTy.OatX 


SANTA  ROSA,  CAL.  (Care  Santa  Rosa  National  Bank. ) 
Importer,  Breeder,  Exporter. 

S.  O.  White  Leghorns, 
8.  O.  Brown  Leghorns, 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks, 
Blaok  Mmorcas, 

Eggs,  $3  per  13.  Send  for  circular. 


WE  HAVE  EM  REVERSIBLE, 
4,  5,  6  and  Sfoot  cut.  T*o 
horsis  can  taslly  handle  a  6 
or  6  foot  rn\chlne.  It  re- 
quires four  for  an  3  foot. 

RAIN,  mi  UIN ! 

JUST  WHAT  YOU  NEEDED 
What  you  need  now  is  a  tool 
to  kill  Ihe  weeds  that  will 
spring  up  and  at  the  same 
time  brtak 
the  trust  and 
pulverize 
your  ground 
and  prevent 
the  moisture 
frcm  escap. 
log.   We  offer 
you  for  this 
purpose  the 

Famous 
Clark's 
Cutaway 
Harrow  ! 

IT  WILL  DO  IT,  TOO,  and  do  it  better  th»n  any  other  tool  you  have  or  can  get.  We  furnish  with  Ihe  i,  6  and  fl 
foot  machines,  if  desired,  an  extension  head,  as  >h->wa  In  cut  above.  By  using  this  bead  the  soil  can  be  cultivated 
clear  to  the  trunk  of  the  tree  without  the  ovdrhanging  branchis  interfering  in  the  least  with  thi  work  of  the  horses 

ALLISON,  NEFF  &  CO., 

707  FRONT   STREET  SAN   F8AN0ISCO,  CAL. 


DO  YOU  WANT  TO  MAKE  MONEY? 


A.  T.  DBWEY. 


W.  B.  EWER. 


G.  H.  STRONO. 


DEWEY 


Scientific  Press 


CO.'S 


Patent  Agency. 


ESTABLISHED  1863. 


Inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coast  will  find  it  greatly  to  their  advantage  to  consult  this  old 
experienced,  first-class  Agency.  We  have  able  and  trustworthy  Associates  and  Agents  in  Wash' 
Ington  and  the  capital  cities  of  the  principal  nations  of  the  world.  In  connection  with  our  edi< 
torial,  scientific  and  Patent  Law  Library,  and  record  of  original  cases  in  our  office,  we  have 
3ther  advantages  far  beyond  those  which  can  be  offered  home  inventors  by  other  agencies.  The 
m formation  accumulated  through  long  and  careful  practice  before  the  Office,  and  the  frequent 
examination  of  Patents  already  granted,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  patentability  of 
Inventions  bought  before  us,  enables  us  ofte»  to  give  advice  which  will  save  inventors  the 
expense  of  applying  for  Patents  upon  inventions  which  are  not  new.  Circulars  of  advice  sent 
free  on  receipt  of  postage.   Address  DEWEY  &  CO..  Patent  Agents,  220  Market  St.  S.  F. 


PROTECT  YOUR  TREES 

 WITH  

Gilman's  Patent  Tule  Tree  Protector. 

PATENTED  AUG.  1,  1893. 

Cheapest,  Best  and  Only  One  to  Protect  Trees  and  Vines  from 
Frost,  Sunburn,  Rabbits,  Squirrels,  Borers  and  otber  Tree  Pests. 

For  Testimonials  from  Parties  who  are  using  tbem  send  for 
Descriptive  Circulars. 

Sole  Manufacturer  of  Patent  Tule  Covers, 

420  NINTH  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


DROP  IT; 


IF  YOUR  BUSINESS  DOES  NOT  PAY 
Chickens  are  easily  and  successfully 
raised  by  using  the  Petaluma  Incu- 
bators and  Brooders. &  Our  illus- 
trated catalogue  tells  all  about  it.  Don't 
buy  any  but  the  Petaluma  if  you  want  strong,  vigorous  chicks.  We 
are  Pacific  Coast  Headquarters  for  Bone  and  Clover  Cutters,  Markers, 
Books,  Caponizing^  Tools,  Fountains,  Flood's  Roup  Cure,  Morris 
Poultry  Cure,  Creosozone  the  great  chicken-lice  killer  and  every  oiher 
article  required  by  poultry  raisers.  See  the  machines  in  operation  at 
our  exhibit  with  the  Norwalk  Ostrich  Farm,  Midwinter  Fair,  hatch- 
ineostnehes  and  all  kindsof  eggs.  Catalogue  free.if  you  want  it, 
write  to  us.  PETALUMA   INCUBATOR  CO., 

750-752-754-756  Main  St.,  Petaluna,  Cal. 


BERKSHIRE  SWINE. 

Prize  Herd  of  Southern  California. 

PIGS  OF  ALL  AGES  FOR  SALE. 

SESSIONS  &  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

P.  O.  Box  688. 


HOW  TO  RAISE  TURKEYS  I 


Tbe  numerous  diseases  that  are  usually 
prevalent  among  very  Young  TurkeyB 
may  be  prevented  by  tbe  use  of 

CARY'S  PILLS. 

Send  (or  Circular. 

H.  POUQHRA  &  CO., 

SO  North  William  Street,  New  York. 


Calves,  Yearlings  and  2-year-olds 

FOR  8ALB. 
ROBERT   ASH  BURNER, 
Baden  Station,  San  Mateo  County,  Oa'. 
The  cars  of  the  S.  F.  and  Sun  Mateo  Klectrlo  Road 
pass  the  place. 


BEE-KEEPERS'  SUPPLIES. 

Dovetailed  Hives,  Sections,  Comb  Foundation,  Founda- 
tion Machines,  Extractors,  Smokers,  Hooey  Knlvef, 
Alley's  Traps,  Perforated  Zinc  Honey  Boards,  Shipping 
Cages,  Cane  and  Cases  lor  Extracted  Honoy,  Bee  Tents, 
root's  GOODS,  and  everything  required  by  the  trade, 
wholesale  and  retail. 

WM.  STTAN,  San  Mateo.  Cal. 


JACKS  AND  JENNETS, 

Raised  from  imported  stock,  for  sale  by  V.  OIANELLA, 
Honcut,  Butte  Co.,  Cal. 


THE  ELI  — 10  to  15  ,on»  i  i  Box  C»r. 

IF  YOU  DO— BUY  A  PRESS 
FOR  BALING  HAY,  HOPS, 
HIDES,  WOOL, 
ORCHILLA,   RAGS,  or 
ANYTHING  you  want  BALED. 

A  young  man  can  make 
more  MONEY  with  less  ex- 
penditure of  money  and 
labor,    than  in  any  other 
way.     We  sell  the 

ELI  CHALLENGE;  Puts  10 
tons  in  a  box  ear.  Best 
press  made. 

Hill's  improved  LIGHT- 
NING bales  44  tons  per  day. 

JUNIOR  MONARCH,  20  to 
30  tons  per  day. 

PETALUMA  PRESS,  the  old 
reliable  standby,  great- 
ly improved. 

NEW  YORK  HOP  PRESS,  low 
priced,    yet    good  for 
small  yards. 

THOMPSON'S  CALIFORNIA 
HOP    PRESS,     horse  power 
press,    for  large  yards. 

Write  for  prices  and 
catalogues;     state  what 
you   want,    and  whether 
CASH  or  TIME  is  wanted. 

I .   J.   TRUMAN  &  CO. , 
No.    18  Drumm  street, 

San  Francisco. 


HAYWARD'S 

SHEEP  DIPS 


Hayward's  famous  Paste  and  Liauid 
Dips  received  the  Highest  Award  at  the 
World's  Columbian  Exposition,  also  the 
Prize  Medal  at  the  California  State  Fair. 
Dips  from  all  over  the  world  were  ex- 
hibited at  Chicago  and  practical  sheep 
men  pronounced  Hayward's  the  best  and 
most  effective  medicine  for  the  cure  of  scab 
and  general  benefit  to  wool, 

CHRISTY  &  WISE, 

General  and  Sole  Agents  for  toe  Pacific  Coast, 

Fifth  and  Townsend  Streets, 


Office 


San  Francisco. 


^rxfroHW*  /#  7ms  C4tt 

S/t/v  noArvc SCO 


roopeps 

<>#  Dipping 
S*^d  Powder 


SURE  CURE  FOR  SCAB. 

PKICB  $10.00    IKK  CASE. 

Sole  altrcnU, 

SHOOBERT.  BEALE  &  CO.. 


418  California  M„  San  Francisco. 


Treatise  on  the  Horse  and  His  Diseases. 

By  B.  J.  Kendall,  If.  D. 

86  Fine  Engravings  ihowlng 
the  positions  and  actions  of  ilok 
horses  Given  the  causo,  symp- 
toms anil  best  treatmonl  of  dis- 
eases. Qu  a  tablo  giving  tha 
doses,  effects  and  antldotos  of 
all  the  principal  rredlclnosusod 
tor  tho  horse,  and  a  few  pages 
on  the  action  and  uson  of  med- 
dlclnes.  Rules  for  tolling  lbs 
age  of  a  horse,  with  a  flns  so* 
graving  showing  the  appcaranos 
of  the  teeth  at  sash  year.  It  Is  printed  on  flns  papas 
and  has  nearly  100  pages,  7|x6  Inohee.  Price,  only  16 
oents,  or  Ovo  for  11,  on  receipt  of  which  we  will  send 
by  mall  to  any  address  DEWEY  PUBLISHING  00.,  HO 
Market  Street.  Sao  rranolsoo. 
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— The  Western  Sugar  Refinery  has  re 
duced  prices  of  all  grades  y&c. 

— The  Nelson  shingle  mill  at  Anacortes 
Wash.,  shipped  5  850,000  shingles  East  dur 
log  March. 

— About  200  Canadian  Pacific  employes 
have  been  laid  off  in  the  machine  shops  of 
cf  the  railroad  at  Vancouver,  B.  C. 

— The  reports  of  rainfall  for  the  present 
season  credit  Auburn  with  3072  Inches  of 
rain  and  Newcastle  with  but  14  56  inches 
though  the  two  places  are  only  four  miles 
apart. 

— Some  weeks  ago  A.  Lusk  &  Co.,  can 
uers,  were  forced  into  insolvency.  The  as 
sets  were  appraised  at  $204  ooo,  but  the  re 
turns  show  that  only  $784  was  realized  from 
their  sale. 

— Four  cents  is  the  ruling  price  for  sheep 
shearing  in  Grant  county,  Or.,  this  season 
It  is  "not  wages,"  but  has  to  be  put  up 
with,  along  with  the  reductions  in  other  oc- 
cupations. 

— OJt  of  187  plans  submitted  for  Wash 
ington's  new  State  Capitol  building  the 
Commission  has  selected  that  of  Ernest 
Flagg  of  New  York.  The  building  will  cost 
$1,000,000. 

— There  are  now  15  oil  wells  flowing  near 
Los  Angeles.  The  yield  is  steadily  increas 
ing,  as  new  wells  are  being  bored  all  the 
time.  The  oil  finds  a  ready  market  at  $1.50 
to  $2  a  bairel. 

— The  experiment  of  bringing  crude  oil 
from  Peru  is  a  success.  The  Bawnmore, 
chartered  by  J.  W.  Grace  &  Co.,  brings 
840,000  gallons,  which  finds  ready  purchase 
by  the  San  Francisco  gas  companies. 

— The  mills  of  Vancouver  are  exporting  a 
good  deal  of  lumber  to  Australia  and  Chili 
The  mills  sell  at  $7.50  per  M.  by  the  ship 
load,  ordinary  lumber,  and  the  Tacoma 
Ledger  says  they  take  things  easy  all  the 
while. 

— The  Gray's  Harbor  Commercial  Com- 
pany is  filling  an  order  for  50  000  feet  of  fir 
and  sprnce  finish  to  go  into  a  cruiser  which 
the  Cramps'  shipyard  at  Chester,  Pa.,  Is  get- 
ting ready.  This  is  the  first  order  from 
them. 

— Trainloads  of  sheep  and  cattle  are  being 
moved  from  the  San  Joaquin  and  Salinas 
valleys  to  the  stock  ranges  in  Utah  and  Ne- 
vada, where  the  pasturage  is  uncommonly 
good  this  season.  An  emergency  rate  of 
From  $25  to  $60  a  car  has  been  made. 

— The  Inyo  Register  says:  "It  is  to  be 
hoped  in  the  name  of  humanity  that  the 
newspapers  on  the  other  side  will  stop  pub- 
lishing the  absolutely  untrue  story  that  men 
can  obtain  work  on  the  "  Mt.  Whitney 
canal "  at  big  wages,  and  cash  twice  a 
month.  So  far  they  can  get  no  cash  at  all — 
there  has  never  yet  been  a  pay-day.  There 
is  no  certainty  as  to  the  time  when  there 
■will  be." 

— The  Truckee  Republican  says  the  mill- 
saws  of  the  Truckee  Lumber  Company 
make  welcome  music  in  the  air,  announcing 
the  opening  of  the  lumber  season.  Both 
sides  of  the  mill  are  running,  and  70,000  feet 
per  day  are  being  turned  out.  Nearly 
2  000,000  feet  of  logs  are  in  the  pond,  and 
the  Donner  and  Tahoe  railroad  will  be 
ready  to  rush  in  75  000  feet  per  day  addi- 
tional In  a  couple  of  weeks.  The  company 
intends  to  saw  10,000,000  feet  of  lumber  this 
year,  which  will  be  the  largest  cut  made  in 
twenty  years. 

— Talking  of  the  available  rights  of  the 
South  Yuba  Water  Co.  and  its  value  as  a 
motor,  Dr.  Chas.  Van  Norden,  the  Auburn 
director  of  the  company,  says :  "  We  could 
have  3000  horse  power  In  Sacramento  In  a 
very  short  time.  We  have  water  enough  at 
Newcastle  for  that  amount  now,  and  could 
get  more  very  soon,  as  soon  as  it  would  be 
needed.  We  could  furnish  over  50,000- 
horse  power;  that  is,  by  taking  the  water 
from  our  42  canals,  which  aggregate  380 
miles.  Besides  this,  we  are  continually  im- 
proving and  adding  others  to  our  system. 
We  have  over  $1,500,000  of  actual  money  in 
this  work,  and,  counting  what  we  Inherited, 
it  would  bring  up  the  actual  cost  of  the  plant 
to  over  $3,ooo,coo." 


Deafness  Cannot  Be  Cured 

by  local  applications,  as  they  cannot  reach  the  dis- 
eased portion  of  the  ear.  There  is  only  one  way  to 
cure  Deafness,  and  that  is  by  constitutional  reme- 
dies. Deafness  is  caused  by  an  inflamed  condition 
of  the  mucous  lining  of  the  Eustachian  Tube.  When 
this  tube  gets  inflamed  yon  have  a  rumbling  sound 
or  imperfect  hearing,  and  when  it  is  entirely  closed 
deafness  is  the  result,  and  unless  the  inflammation 
can  be  taken  out  and  this  tube  restored  to  its  normal 
condition,  hearing  will  be  destroyed  forever;  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  are  caused  by  catarrh,  which  is 
nothing  but  an  inflamed  condition  ol  the  mucous 

We  will  give  One  Hundred  Dollars  for  any  case  of 
Deafness  (caused  by  catarrh)  that  cannot  be  cured 
by  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure    Send  for  circulars,  free. 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  0. 

49*  Sold  by  Druggists,  75a 


A  CIRCUS 

ON  THE  BILL-BOARDS 

and  a  circus  on  circus  day  are  two  kinds  of  a  thing.  The  greatest  circus 
is  usually  on  the  Bill-boards,  and  the  circus  on  Circus  Day  is  consequently 
a  disappointment.  There  is,  of  course,  the  occasional  exception  which 
proves  the  rule.  McCormick  Binders  and  Mowers  are  an  exception.  Their 
promise  on  the  "Bill-boards"  is  always  fulfilled  on  "Circus  Day."  For 
years  the  makers  of  McCormick  Grain  and  Grass  Harvesters  have  been 
telling  the  World  that  they  could  and  would  at  any  time  demonstrate  the 
superiority  of  their  machines  in  the  actual  competitive  field  test.  The 
"BiH-boards"  of  other  manufacturers  have  glaringly  proclaimed  that  their 
machines  are  the  best.  But  "Circus  Day"  came  at  length.  The  World's 
Fair  urged  all  these  manufacturers  to  take  their  machines  into  the  field 
that  the  results  might  be  compared.  The  McCormick  was  there;  its  show 
went  on.  It's  promises  to  the  World  were  carried  out.  But  how  about 
the  other  "great  and  onlys"?  They  stayed  at  home  consoling  themselves 
with  the  reflection  that  "the  people  like  to  be  humbugged,"  and  their 
artists  got  up  new  pictures  for  the  "Bill-boards."  Before  deciding  about 
going  into  these  field  trials,  the  competitors  of  the  McCormick  went  and 
examined  the  crops  to  be  cut,  and  realizing  the  severity  of  the  conditions, 
they  said  to  themselves:  "We  don't  propose  to  come  here  and  compete 
with  the  McCormick  ;" — "a  live  coward  is  better  than  a  dead  hero ;" — "a 
sucker  is  born  every  minute,  and  we'll  catch  some  of  'em  anyway." 
That  policy  may  answer  for  the  "Bill-board"  sort  of  circus;  it  will  not  do 
for  the  McCormick.  Promises  must  not  be  broken.  If  McCormick 
machines  are  not  better  than  all  others,  they  must  not  be  so  advertised. 
If  they  are  so  advertised,  every  Binder,  every  Reaper  and  every  Mower 
must  be  read}'  at  a  moment's  notice  to  go  out  into  the  field  and  show  up. 
That's  business.  Write  to  the  McCormick  Harvesting  Machine  Co., 
Chicago;— or,  better  yet,  call  at  once  on  your  nearest  McCormick  agent. 


P.  &c  B. 


P.  &  B. 


SEE  OUR  EXHIBIT  AT  MIDWINTER  FAIR. 

S.  E.  Corner  Manufacturers'  Bui  ding. 

THREE  FIRST  PRIZES  AT  THE  WORLD'S  FAIR,  1893. 

ROOFING— 500,000  sq.  feet  used  at  Midwinter  Fair. 
FRUIT  DRYING  PAPER— See  raisins  dried  by  our 

method 

BUILDING  PAPER.   PRESERVATIVE  PAINT. 

PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO,  -  -  116  Battery  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 
£.  G.  JTJDAH,  Agent,  221  South  Broadway,  Lot  Angeles. 


SAN  JOSE 
Agricultural  Works, 

SAN  JOSE,  OAL. 


AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS, 
FRUIT  TrtUCKS,  CULTIVATORS, 
FRUIT  GATHERERS, 

STEEL  WINDMILLS, 
WAGONS. 


WRITE  FOR 

CIRCULARS  AND 
PRICES 

SSNT  FREE. 


GRANGERS'  BUSINESS  ASSOCIATION, 

GENERAL  COMMISSION  HOUSE, 

OFFICE,  108  DAVIS  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
Warehouse  and  Wharf  at  Port  OoBta. 


OF  CA.LIFORKIXA. 

■  AH  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

INCORPORATED  APRIL,  1874. 


Capital  paid  np  tl.M0.UO4 

BmrnriU  a  ad  l  ndwidi  d  Prodi*,  lao.ooe 
i  »l  v  Ide  nda  paid  U  ftlockboldrn. . . .      S3  J, OOO 

OFFICERS. 

A.  D.  LOGAN  President 

I.  O.  STEELE  VIoe-Preeident 

ALBERT  MON'TPELLIER  Cashier  and  Manager 

frank  Mcmullen  nmnstn 

General  Banking,   Deposit*  reoeWed,  Gold  and  BllTer. 
Bills  of  Exchange  bought  and  Bold. 
Loans  on  wheat  and  country  produoe  a  specialty. 
January  1, 1831  A  MONTPELLIER,  Manages. 


CONSIGNMENTS  OF  GRAIN,  WOOL  AND  ALL  KINDS  OF  PRODUCE  SOLICITED. 


ALSO  ORDERS  FOR  GRAIN  BAGS,  Agricultural  Implements,  Wagons,  Grooerlei 
and  Merchandise  of  every  description  solicited. 

E.  VAN  EVERY,  Manager.  T.  R.  BALLINGER,  Grain  Salesman. 


The  valves  and  work- 
ing parts  of  the  Fulton 
Pump  can  be  removed, 
repaired  and  replaced 
without  taking  the  pump 
out  of  the  well. 

Pumps  fitted  up  for  ah 
depths  of  wells,  ready  to 
put  in. 

Send  for  illustrated 
circulars  and  price  list  to 

A.  T.  Ames, 

GALT,  OAL. 

Manufacturer    of   I*  a  as  pa  *■<■ 

Windmills. 


ACTUAL    BUSINESS  PRACTICE. 


Kates  of  Tuition  Very  Moderate. 

Bookkeeping,  Penmanship,  Shorthand,  Typewriting, 
English  Branches,  etc  Graduates  aided  In  getting  po- 
sitions.   Send  for  circulars.      T.  A.  ROBINSON,  Fret. 


enn  FARMS,  MILLS,  MDSE.,  HOTELS,  WINS8,  IN 
vUU  ftn  States  for  sale  and  trade  Send  S  cents  in 
stamps  for  list  and  terms,  to  JOSEPH  POLLARD,  JR, 
Washington,  Iowa. 
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Market  Review. 


San  Francisco,  May  9,  1894. 


Wheat. 

There  is  nothing  doing  in  the  export  line,  and 
very  little  just  now  on  speculative  account.  For 
shipping  purposes  Wheat  is  not  quotable  over  90® 
g2'Ac,  while  93c  per  ctL  is  obtainable  for  parcels 
that  will  pass  inspection  for  Call  Board  uses. 
Milling  Wheat  is  held  at  $i.os@$i.io  per  ctl. 
Barley. 

Prices  continue  stationary,  with  no  heavy  volume 
of  trade  in  progress.    Quotable  at  $i.07K@i.io 
for  good  feed,  and  $i.I2}£    for  a  choice,  bright 
article.    Brewing  Barley,  $1.15®!. 20  per  ctl. 
Dried  Fruits. 

We  quote  as  follows:  Apples,  6%@y%c  for 
quartered,  7®7%c  for  sliced,  and  9@nc  for 
evaporated;  Pears,  6@8c  $  lb  for  bleached 
halves  and  2@<jc  lor  quarters;  bleached  Peaches, 
ri@i2}4c;  sun-dried,  Peaches,  8@9c;  Apricots,  nom- 
inal; Prunes,  S'A@6c  for  the  four  sizes,  -c  for  the  five 
sizes  and  4K@S^c  for  small;  Plums,  s@6c  for 
pitted,  and  2  to  3c  for  unpitted;  Figs,  3  to  4c  for 
pressed  and  1 M  to  2c  for  unpressed;  White  Nec- 
tarines, —  to  — c;  Red  Nectarines,  —  to  — c  $  lb. 
Raisins. 

London  Layers,  60c  to  $1;  loose  Muscatels,  in 
boxes,  50  to  75c;  clusters,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  loose 
Muscatels,  in  sacks,  2 14  to  3c  ^  lb  for  3  crown  and 
to  -2%c  for  2-crown;  Dried  Grapes,  1%  to  iKc 
$  lb. 

General  Prodsce  Market. 

OATS— Prices  show  fair  steadiness,  being  held  in 
position  more  or  less  by  sympathy  with  other  arti- 
cles used  for  feed  purposes.  Immediate  receipts 
are  quite  equal  to  current  wants,  so  that  there  is  no 
marked  diminution  in  the  amount  of  stocks  in  ware- 
house. Strictly  prime  white  oats  are  not  plentiful 
As  a  general  remark  it  may  be  stated  that  the  mar 
ket  is  under  good  control  and  likely  to  be  well 
handled  in  the  interest  of  sellers.  We  quote 
prices  as  follows:  Milling,  $i.22j£@i.32j£ 
Surprise,  $1.37%®!. 42%;  fancy  feed,  $1.27^® 
i-32'A;  good  to  choice,  $r.i7J4@i.25;  poor  to  fair, 
$i.07K@i-i754 ;  Black,  $i.'io@i.22J£ ;  Red,  nom- 
inal; Gray,  $i.i2j£@i.22j4  $  ctl. 

CORN— Is  quiet  at  the  moment,  there  being 
scarcely  any  inquiry,  either  for  milling  or  shipping 
purposes.  Quotable  at  $i.20@i. 25  $  ctl  for  Large 
Yellow,  $1.30®!. 35  for  Small  Yellow  and  $1.25® 
1.30  for  White. 

CRACKED  CORN— Quotable  at  $27.so@28.so 
per  ton. 

CORNMEAL— Millers  quote  feed  at  $27.oo@28.oo 
per  ton;  fine  kinds  for  the  table,  in  large  and  small 
packages,  2^@3#cper  pound. 

OILCAKE  MEAL— Quotable  at  $37.50  per  ton 
from  the  mill. 

COTTONSEED  01 LC A K E — Quotable  at  $32.50 
per  ton. 

SEEDS — Wequote:  Mustard,  brown,  $2.25@2.5o 
Yellow,  $3@3.5o;  Triese,  $2.50@2.75;  Canary,  3® 
4c;  Hemp,  3^@45ic^rb;  Rape,  2@2^c;  Timothy 
6%c  per  lb;  Alfalfa,  I3@i3>ic;  Flax,  $3@3.25 
per  ctl. 

MIDDLINGS— Quotable  at  $i9@2i  per  ton. 

BRAN— Quotable  at  $i7.so@i8  per  ton. 

HAY— The  market  is  quiet  and  a  trifle  easier. 
More  liberal  arrivals  of  new  crop  can  now  be  ex- 
pected. Wire-bound  Hay  sells  at  $1  $  ton  less  than 
rope-bound  hay.  Following  are  wholesale  city 
prices  for  rope-bound  hay:  Wheat,  t12.50@17.50; 
Wheat  and  Oat,  $i3@t7;  Wild  Oat,  $i2@i5  5o; 
Alfalfa,  $io@i2  50;  Barley,  $n@i5.5o;  Com- 
pressed, s12.50@15.50;  Stock,  $io@i2.5o  #  ton. 

STRAW— Quotable  at  75@8sc  per  bale. 

HOPS — Market  in  stagnant  condition.  Nominal 
at  14(a)  16c  per  lb. 

RYE— Quotable  at  $i.I7J4@i.20  $  ctl. 

BUCKWHEAT— Quotable  at  $i@$i.i5$?  ctl. 

GROUND  BARLEY— Quotab'e  at  $25@26  per 
ton. 

POTATOES— New  Potatoes  are  increasing  in 
supply,  the  receipts  yesterday  being  nearly  900 
sacks.  O'.d  are  in  free  offering.  We  quote 
as  follows:  New  Potatoes,  %®ic  per  lb; 
Sweets,  75c@$i.25  ctl;  Early  Rose,  25@35c; 
River  Burbanks,  35@5oc;  River  Red,  2o@3oc; 
Oregon  Burbanks.  6o@95c. 

ONIONS— Market  not  firm.  We  quote:  New, 
goc@$i;  Old,  $2@2.25  per  ctl. 

DRIED  PEAS— We  quote:  Green,  $t.5o@t.7S; 
Blackeve.  $1.60(3)1.65;  Niles,  $i.5o@i.7S  #  ctl. 

BEA'NS— The  demand  is  light  and  there  is 
no  selling  pressure,  so  that  the  market  pre- 
sents no  specially  interesting  feature.  We 
quote  as  follows:  Bayos,  $2.5o@2.65;  Butter, 
$i.75@i.8o  for  small  and  $2@2.io  for  large;  Pink, 
$i.90@2.05;  Red,  $2@2.25;  Lima,  —  @— ; 
Pea,  $2.35@2.5o;  Small  White,  $2.40@2.6s;  Large 
White,  $2.40@2.5o  $  ctl. 

VEGETABLES — The  market  has  attractive  ap- 
pearance just  now,  there  being  liberal  displays  of 
all  seasonable  varieties.  Trade  is  good  and  general, 
but  stocks  are  in  excess  of  the  demand,  and  con- 
signments do  not  clean  up  readily,  though  dealers 
are  willing  to  accommodate  prices  to  suit  the  views 
of  buyers.  Canners  help  the  situation  by  fair  pur- 
chases, but  they  do  not  take  all  the  surplus.  Arrivals 
yesterday  were  1440  boxes  Asparagus,  520  boxes 
Rhubarb  and  850  sacks  Peas.  We  quote  as  follows: 
Cucumbers,  35@5oc  per  dozen  for  common  and 
65c@$i  for  good  to  choice;  Asparagus,  25c® 
75c  per  box  for  the  ordinary  run  and  90c@$i 
per  box  for  choicer  quality;  Rhubarb,  25 ©50c 
$  box;  Green  Peas,  $t@i.25  $  sk;  Alameda 
do,  2@2}£c  per  lb;  Summer  Squash,  8@ioc 
per  lb;  String  Beans,  5@6c  ®  lb;  Mar- 
rowfat Squash,  —  #  ton;  Hubbard  Squash,  — 

#  ton;  Green  Peppers,  —  @  —  per  lb;  Tomatoes, 
$i@i.5o$box  for  poor  to  fair  and  $2@2.5o  for 
good  to  choice;  Turnips,  75c  #  ctl;  Beets,  75c 

#  sack;  Parsnips,  $1.25  #  ctl;  Carrots,  3S@4°c; 
Cabbage,  so@6oc;  Garlic,  3@4C  #  lb;  Cfu1'- 
flower,  6o@70c  #  dozen;  Dry  Peppers,  17^® 20c 

#  lb;  Dry  Okra,  —  c  $  lb. 
FRESH  FRUIT— Cherries  are  every  day  increas- 
ing in  supply,  the  arrivals  yesterday  footing  up  1100 
boxes.  Among  the  offerings  was  some  poor  stock 
which  could  not  be  sold  for  10c  per  box  and  will 
probably  have  to  be  dumped.    Choice  and  fancy 


brands  sell  well.  Apples  are  not  in  quick  demand 
We  quote:  Cherries,  white,  25@6oc;  black,  40c® 
$1.25;  Apples,  $i@2  per  box. 

BERRIES— Raspberries  come  in  slowly,  only 
a  few  drawers  arriving  daily,  with  sales  at  75C@$ 
per  drawer.    Gooseberries  are  not  in  favor.  Re 
ceipts  of  Strawberries  yesterday  were  490  chests, 
quotable  at  $4.50(0)7  per  chest  for  Sharpless,  and  $6 
@8  for  Longworths  in  baskets  and$7@9in  drawers 
Gooseberries.  25@4oc  per  drawer. 

CITRUS  FRUIT— Oranges  are  cheapening,  now 
that  other  fruits  are  coming  in  more  freely.  Limes 
and  Lemons  are  in  good  demand.  We  quote:  Fair 
to  choice  Navel  Oranges,  $r.so@2.5o  per  box 
Seedlings,  $i@i.5o;  Mexican  Limes,  $4@5 
box;  Lemons,  Sicily,  $4@S;  California  Lemons, 
75c@$t  for  common  and  $i.25@2  for  good  to 
choice;  Bananas,  $i.5o@2.so  per  bunch;  Hawaiian 
Pineapples,  $2.so@3;  Mexican  Pineapples,  $3@3.so 
per  dozen. 

NUTS  —  Activity  is  not  a  feature  of  the 
market.  We  quote:  Chestnuts,  6@8c  $  lb;  Wal 
nuts,  6@7%c  for  hard  shell,  8@9C  for  soft 
shell  and  8@9c  for  paper  shell;  California 
Almonds.  io@nc  for  soft  shell,  6@7C  for  hard 
shell  and  nM@i2}£c  for  paper  sheli.  Pea 
nuts,  3@4c;  Hickory  Nuts,  5@6c;  Filberts, 
io)£c;  Pecans,  5@8c  for  rough  and  8@ioc  for 
polished;  Brazil  Nuts,  8@9c;  Cocoanuts,  $5® 
$5.50  $  100. 

HONEY— Trade  is  light.  Prices  are  fairly  steady 
more  on  account  of  light  offerings  than  from  any 
positive  demand.  Comb,  ioK@iiKc  $  ft  for 
bright  and  g@ioc  for  dark  to  light  amber;  water 
white  extracted,  5'Ac;  amber  extracted,  5@5^c 
dark,  4@5c  $  lb. 

BEESWAX— Quotable  at  24@25c  $  lb. 
BUTTER — Values  show  no  strength,  the  tend 
ency  of  the  market  being  against  sellers.  Th 
output  for  the   season    promises    to   be  rather 
light  in  some  of  the   bay   counties  and  in  the 
lower  coast  section,  but  this  will  be  partly  eft  jet  by 
increased  production  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
State.    Trade  is  of  fairly  active  character,  though 
some  falling  oft"  in  local  consumption  may  be  ex 
pected  soon,  on  account  of  the  summer  vacation  be 
ing  at  hand.    We  quote  prices  as  follows:  Fancy 
Creamery,  i9@2oc;  fancy  dairy,  I7@i8c;  good  to 
choice,  i5@i6c;  store  lots,  I2@i4c;  pickled  roll, 
new,  2i@2iJ£c  $  lb. 

CHEESE— Moderate  demand  at  steady  prices 
We  quote  as  follows:  Choice  to  fancy,  8ji@oKc; 
fair  to  good,  7@7J£c;  Eastern,  ordinary  to  fine,  14 
@i5c  W  lb. 

EGGS — Many  ordinary  store  parcels  are  showing 
defects  incident  to  the  summer  season,  and  ranch 
Eggs  have  the  preference  just  now  among  buyers. 
Prices  steady  and  likely  to  remain  so  for  a  time.  We 
quote:  California  ranch,  i5M@i7&c;  store  lots,  13 
@i5c  $  dozen. 

POULTRY-Old  stock  is  plentiful,  cheap  and 
hard  to  sell.  Young  Poultry  in  good  condition  is  in 
demand  at  full  figure'.  We  quote  as  fol 
lows:  Live  Turkeys— Gobblers,  8@ioc;  Hens, 
io@iic;  dressed  Turkeys,  10c  lb  for  Gob 
biers  and  10c  for  Hens;  Roosters,  $3.25@3.5o 
for  old  and  $7@9  for  young;  Broilers,  $2(553  lor 
small  and  $4.50@5.5o  for  large;  Fryers,  $6@7; 
Hens,  $3@4;  Ducks,  $3@4  for  old  and  $5®7  tor 
young;  Geese,  $i@i.25  for  old  and  $1.75(012.25 
tor  young;  Pigeons,  $2@2.50  #  dozen. 
GAME— Nominal. 

PROVISIONS — The  recent  advance  in  many 
articles  is  well  sustained.  We  quote  :  Eastern 
Sugar-cured  Hams,  I3@i3&c;  California  Hams,  12 
I2^c;  Bacon,  Eastern,  extra  light,  sugar-cured, 14c; 
medium,  10c;  do,  light,  ioc}£;  do,  light,  bonele  s, 
r2c;  light,  medium,  boneless,  11c;  Pork,  ?xtra 
clear,  bbls,  $20;  hf  bbls,  $10.50;  clear,  bbls,  $19; 
hf  bbls,  $to;  boneless  Pig  Pork,  bbls,  $21.50;  hf 
bbls,  $11;  Pigs'  Feet,  hf  bbls,  $4.75;  Beef,  mess, 
bbls,  $7.5o@8;  do,  extra  mess,  bbls,  $8.5o@9;  do 
family,  $9.5o@io;  extra  do,  $ii@ii.5o  f,>  bbl; 
do,  smoked,  10c;  Pickled  Tongues,  hf  bbls,  $8 
Eastern  lard,  tierces,  7%@8c;  do  prime  steam, 
10c;  Eastern  pure,  io-Id  pails,  io%c;  5-lb  pails, 
iofsc;  3-lb  pails,  ioKc;  California,  io-Ib  tins,  9c; 
do,  5-lb,  95ic;  do,  kegs,  ioKc;  do,  20-lb  buckets, 
10c;  compound,  7%c  for  tierces. 

WOOL— There  is  no  movement  of  magnitude, 
though  stocks  in  local  warehouses  are  large  enough 
to  admit  of  liberal  operations.  Prices  remain  steady 
at  the  old  range.  The  weekly  report  of  Thos, 
Denigan,  Son  &  Co.  says  :  "  The  trade  for  the  past 
week  has  not  been  active  in  San  Francisco,  very 
few  parcels  having  been  sold.  Considerable  stock 
was  sold  in  the  country,  however,  say  in  Butte, 
Tehama,  Colusa  and  other  northern  counties. 
These  Wools  brought  on  an  average  io@ii^c,  as 
compared  with  I3@I5C  in  the  spring  of  '93,  and  i8@ 
19c  in  the  spring  of  '92.  For  the  past  three  or  four 
days  the  feeling  here  and  at  the  East,  as  to  Wool, 
has  been  anything  but  satisfactory  owing  to  re- 
ported prospects  for  the  early  passage  of  the  new 
Tariff  bill.  After  it  is  either  passed  or  killed,  the 
Wool  trade  must  pick  up  at  whatever  prices  are 
established.  We  quote  spring:  Year's  fleece,  # 
lb.,  5@7c;  Six  to  eight  months,  San  Joaquin,  poor, 
5@6c;  do  fair,  7@g;  Oregon  and  Washington: 
Heavy  and  dirty,  6@7c;  good  to  choice,  8@ioc; 
valley,  io@i3.  We  quote  fall:  Northern  defective, 
5@6c;  Southern  and  San  Joaquin,  3@4C. 
HIDES  AND  SKINS— Quotable  as  follows: 

Sound.  Culls. 
Heavy  Steers,  54  tbsup,  $  lb.454@52  3&@4c 
Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  tt>3. 4   @ — c     3   @ — c 

Light,  42  to  47  lbs  3^@3^c  2^@2Kc 

Cows,  over  50  lbs  3^@3^c 

Light  Cows,  30  to  50  lbs  3&@3&c 

Stags  3   @ — c     2   g — c 

Kips,  17  to  30  lbs  4   @ — 0     3   @ — c 

Veal  Skins,  10  to  17  lbs  5   @ — c     4   @ — c 

Calf  Skins,  5  to  10  lbs  7   @ — c     6   @ — c 

Dry  Hides,  usual  selection,  7c;  Dry  Kips, 
7c;  Calf  Skins,  do,  7c;  Cull  Hides,  Kip  and 
Calf,  4c;  Pelts,  Shearling,  io@20ceach;  do,  short, 
25@3SC  each;  do,  medium,  40@50C  each;  do,  long 
wool,  5o@75c  each;  Deer  Skins,  summer,  25c;  do, 
good  medium,  i5@2oc;  do,  winter,  5c  per  lb;  Goat 
Skins,  25@4oc  apiece  for  prime  to  perfect,  io@2oc  for 
damaged,  and  5@ioc  each  for  Kids. 

TALLOW— We  quote:  Refined,  5K@554c;  rel>- 
dered,  4H@4Uc;  country  Tallow,  4@4«c;  Grease, 
3@3#c  per  lb. 
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San  Francisco  Meat  Market. 

Beef  is  fairly  steady  in  price,  especially  the  more 
choice  grades.    Mutton  is  plentiful,  with  quotations 


easy.  Lamb  sells  at  a  wide  range,  (here  being  much 
difference  in  the  quality  of  offerings.  The  supply  of 
calves  is  abundant,  and  sellers  are  at  a  disadvantage. 

Following  are  the  rates  for  whole  carcasses  from 
slaughterers  to  dealers  : 

BEEF  —  First  quality,  5@6c;  second  quality 
4@5c;  third  quality,  3@4c  #  lb. 

CALVES— Quotable  at  3@sc  lj?  lb. 

MUTTON— Quotable  at  5@6c  #  lb. 

LAMB -Spring,  654@8c  $  lb. 

PORK— Live  Hogs,  on  foot,  grain  fed,  heavy  and 
medium,  4Kc;  small  Hogs,  4tfc;  stock  Hogs,  354® 
3>ic;  dressed  Hogs,  6@7c  #  lb. 


VAN  DRAKE  &  TAYLOR, 

523  MISSION  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  Cal. 

PACIFIC  COAST  AGENTS 
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Only  Award  of  Gold  Medal  and  Di 
ploma  at  the  World's  Fair,  Chicago 


ASSESSMENT  NOTICE. 

Grangers'  Business  Association, 

(A  CORPORATION) 

Principal  Place  of  Business,  San  Francisco,  Cal, 


NOTICE  is  hereby  given  that  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Directors  of  the  Grangers'  Business  Association,  held  on 
the  11th  day  ot  April,  1S94,  an  assessment  ot  three  dollars 
and  feventy-flve  cents  (83.76)  per  share  was  levied  upon 
the  capital  stock  of  the  Corporation,  payab'e  Immrdi. 
ately  to  Charles  Wood,  the  Secretary,  at  his  office  at  108 
Davis  street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain 
unpaid  on  TUESDAY,  the  15th  day  of  May,  1894,  will  be 
delinquent  and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction, 
j  unless  payment  is  made  before,  will  he  sold  on 
FRIDAY,  June  ]5th,  1894,  at  two  o'clock  p.  H,  of  said 
day,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assessment,  together  with 
costs  of  advertising  and  expenses  of  sale. 

CHARLES  WOOD, 
Secietary  of  Grangers'  Business  Aeso  iatlon 
Office,  108  Davis  street,  San  Franclsoo,  Cal. 


O.  T.  ROGERS  &  SONS, 


MECHANICAL  ENGINEERS  AND 
MANUFACTURING  EXPERTS  OF 

CONDENSED  MILK 

OF  ALL  KINDS. 

Manufacturers  of  Machinery  and  Apparatus  for  making 

all  kinds  of  Condensed  Milk. 
Instructions  given  in  all  the  Secret  Proccssos  for  making 

any  kind  of  Condensed  Milk  Products. 
We  are  the  only  firm  in  the  world  who  build  Condensed 
Milk  Factories  complete,  put  them  in  operation  and 
guarantee  results,  and  arc  in  no  way  associated  with 
any  other  person,  firm  or  company. 


PERR^,5jNEVVf,10CESS\ 


SfEHRY  FLO!  IR  COM  r  ANY 
5AH  FRANCISCO  DFFiCt  11  CtUfQRHI*  ST 


A  MEMBERSHIP 

In  the  Hom9  Library  aod  Supply 
Association   enables  you  to  order 
any  and  all  Kinds  of  Supplies  with 
saving  of  from  ten  to  fifty  per 
ent  on  what  you  are  now  paying. 
Correspondence  with  us  will  con- 
vince you  of  this  fact.  First-class 
references  and  full  inf.  rmation  sent 
on  application  to 
J.  H.  WOOD  &  OO.,  Managers, 
14  Sansome  Street,  San  Francisco. 


MOORE.  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 

 AND  

General  Commission  Merchants, 

810  California  St,  S.  P. 

Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 

^Personal  attention  given  to  galea  and  liberal  advance* 
made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of  Interest. 


MONEY  TO  L0ANrFARMINO 


and  ORCHARD 

From  $101X1  upwards  at  market  rates.  )  PROPERTIES 
We  also  deal  in  county  lands.  Several  foreclosed  prop- 
ertles  for  sale  cheap,  on  easy  torms.  Writ  for  Hit,  or  If 
you  deBire  to  sell,  Bend  us  full  particulars.  LINDSAY  & 
CRAIG,  L»nd  and  Financial  Agents,  Crocker  Building 
San  Francisco. 


PRICE'S  TRACTION  ENGINE ! 


We  have  one  of  these  engines  that  was  used  about  one 
month  last  season  and  wis  taken  back  by  us  by  reason 
of  illness  of  purchaser.  Eogine  Is  in  perfect  order,  and 
in  better  working  order  than  when  first  sent  fiom  fac- 
tory. A  BARGAIN.  Indicated  power.  80  horse;  Cylin- 
ders, 8x8;  Wheels,  8  ft.  high,  28  In.  wide;  weight,  letn 
than  10  tons.    Price  when  new,  $4500. 

HOOKER  &  CO.,  1 6  &  1 8  Drumm  St.,  S.  F. 


Practical  Hydraulics. 

A  Book  for  Civil  Engineers,  Miners,  Mill- 
men,  Hydraulicians,  Mining  Engi- 
neers, and  Irrigators. 
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CLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE. 
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Magazine, 
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ROOT,  ftledli 


By  P.  M.  Randall. 

This  new  work  is  by  one  of  the  most  experienced  hy- 
draulicians of  the  country.  It  abounds  with  useful 
tables  for  ready  reference,  in  which  the  rosults  of  ab- 
BtruBO  calculations  arc  all  placed  in  a  form  so  that  ono 
can  find  what  lio  wants  in  a  moment.  For  the  onginoor 
tho  principles,  formula),  coefficients,  etc.,  are  given;  and 
for  those  not  familiar  with  higher  mathematics,  ex- 
amples, rules,  and  tables  aro  prepared.  Thus  tho  noeds 
of  the  scientist  and  tho  practical  miner  or  millman  are 
each  met.  It  Is  the  most  complete  work  on  tho  subject 
yet  published,  and  is  specially  applicable  to  tho  Pacific 
Coast. 

Table  of  Contents. 

The  following  brief  abstract  of  the  contents  will  glvo 
an  idea  of  the  branches  of  the  subject  treated; 

General  Plan;  Discuwion  of  tho  Principles  of  Hydraul- 
ics; Rules  Deduced  from  Formula  Ohtaincl;  Kxamplcs 
and  Calculations;  Extensive  Tables  for  Ready  Refer 
ieneo;  Fundamental  Laws  of  Hydraulics  Demonstrated 
and  Kxprossed  in  Formula*  anil  Kulr-.;  Flow  of  Water 
through  Openings;  Weir  CoefhVicntx;  Triangular 
Weirs;  Flow  of  Water  Over  Onadrant  Weir  (tabulated); 
Application  of  Tables;  Submerged  Orifices;  Flow 
Through  Orifices  in  Thin  Partitions;  Tables  and  Appli- 
cations; Minors'  Inrhos;  Tables  and  Calm  latinos;  Flow 
of  Water  Through  Short  Tubes  and  Compound  Tubes; 
Flow  of  Water  Through  Pipes;  Tables  of  Volocit  i<  a  and 
Cubic  Feet  Flows  for  Given  f  all  |x>r  Mile  and  Diameter 
of  Pipe;  Coefficient  for  Bond— Clcular  and  Angular; 
Flow  Through  Nozzles;  Inverted  Siphons;  How  of 
Water  In  Open  Channels;  Extensivo  Tables;  Hough  and 
Ready  Notes;  Hints  for  8|>ocdy  and  Approximate  Kstl- 
mates,  etc. 

Price,  $2.00,  post-paid.  Sold  by  DEWEY  ITHLISHINO 
CO.,  Publishers,  220  Market  St..  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


BUSINESS  COLLEGE. 

24  POST  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

FOR  SEVENTY- FIVE  DOLLARS 

This  College  Instructs  In  Shorthand,  T>  pi- Writing,  Book- 
keeping, Telegraphy,  Penmanship,  Drawing,  ill  the 
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Usefulness  of  Tank  Steamers. 
About  all  the  molasses  which  comes  from 
Cuba  to  the  United  States  is  brought  in  the 
same  tanks  In  steamships  that  are  used  to 
carry  petroleum  as  a  return  cargo.  The 
ship's  tanks  are  about  16  feet  deep  and  have 
a  neck  seven  feet  deep.  They  are  pumped 
full  of  oil  at  Brooklyn  or  Philadelphia,  then 
'aken  to  Havana,  and  the  oil  is  pumped  out 
into  the  tanks  of  the  refining  plants  there. 
Molasses  is  brought  from  the  interior  of  the 
Island  in  huge  hogsheads,  which  are  emptied 
Into  the  storage  tanks.  A  suction  pump 
drawing  about  ten  thousand  gallons  an  hour 
fills  each  ship's  tanks  to  within  about  two 
feet  of  the  top,  that  amount  of  space  being 
/equired  for  the  expansion  of  the  molasses. 
It  might  be  supposed  that  the  petroleum 
would  have  a  bad  effect  on  the  molasses,  but 
it  has  been  shown  that  the  contrary  is  the 
case;  and  as  nearly  one-half  the  importation 
is  made  into  rum  and  the  balance  refined 
into  sugar,  a  little  oil  is  not  much  account. 
The  tanks  are  cleaned  after  the  molasses 
has  been  pumped  out  by  turning  in  a  power- 
ful steam  jet,  which  washes  down  the  sides 
and  liquefies  whatever  molasses  may  be  left 
in  the  bottom  of  the  tank,  and  the  suction 
pump  finishes  the  work.  A  cargo  of  mo- 
lasses, which  formerly  required  ten  or  twelve 
days,  can  now  be  unloaded  in  48  hours, 
while  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  handling, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  saving  of  time,  amounts 
to  a  large  sum. 

The  Gulf  Stream. 
One  of  the  natural  phenomena  of  the 
earth  that  has  been  the  subject  of  almost 
endless  discussion  is  the  Gulf  Stream. 
Various  theories  have  been  advanced  to 
account  for  its  origin,  but  few  of  them  have 
stood  the  test  of  investigation.  One  very 
plausible  theory  is  that  through  volcanic 
action  the  basin  of  the  sea  has  at  some  time 
cracked  or  broken,  and  that  through  these 
fissures  water  has  penetrated  the  volcanic 
strata.  Intensely  heated  by  the  subterranean 
fires,  It  rises  to  the  top  of  the  ocean  and 
moves  according  to  the  natural  law  of  cir- 
culatory currents.  The  process  Is  as  simple 
as  the  circulation  in  the  kitchen-range 
boiler.  The  water  enters  the  heated  locality 
at  one  point,  becomes  hot  and  rushes  out  at 
another.  With  the  extremely  high  tempera- 
ture of  volcanic  matter,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
see  that  there  must  be  tremendous  pressure, 
if  the  water  is  confined,  and  that  an  enor- 
mous quantity  may  be  held  in  some  cavern- 
ous basin.  The  Illustration  is  easily  made 
by  the  idea  of  dropping  a  V-shaped  passage 
into  the  earth.  The  low  portion  is  filled 
with  hot  water  that  pours  in  at  one  arm  or 
end  and  out  at  the  other.  Given  a  large 
passageway,  a  suitable  basin  and  a  fairly 
active  volcano,  and  a  well-developed  gulf 
stream  becomes  the  simplest  and  most 
natural  thing  In  the  world. 


The  Torch  Fish. 

A  deep-sea  curiosity  is  the  torch  fish. 
This  strange  creature,  with  triangular  jaws 
filled  with  long,  slender  teeth,  a  cartridge- 
shaped  tongue  and  a  body  not  unlike  a 
dilapidated  old  shoe  in  shape,  has  upon  the 
tip  of  its  nose  a  slender  stem  bearing  an 
egg-shaped  object  that  may  be  illuminated 
at  the  owner's  pleasure,  and  put  out  when 
he  so  pleases.  The  lantern  does  not  serve 
as  a  guide  to  its  wanderings,  but  is  used  as 
a  trap  to  entice  unwary  and  innocent  food 
fishes.  When  Linophyrne  Lucijer  is  hungry 
he  lights  his  lamp,  which  is  merely  a  phos- 
phorescent lip  to  the  egg-shaped  body, 
opens  his  mouth,  and  waves  before  it  a 
slender,  cord-like  appendage  that  grows 
beneath  the  lower  jaw.  The  small  fishes 
mistake  the  light  for  a  phosphorescent  In- 
■ect  and,  In  their  scramble  for  this  dainty, 
they  sail  into  the  capacious  mouth  that 
stands  open  to  receive  them.  When  he  has 
dined  to  his  satisfaction,  he  turns  off  the 
light,  and  goes  about  his  business. 


Conversational  Sounds  Among  Ants. 

It  has  been  suspected  that  ants  com- 
municate with  each  other  by  sounds  that 
the  human  ear  cannot  perceive.  A  French 
observer,  M.  C.  Janet,  has  now  succeeded 
in  making  some  of  their  sounds  audible, 
showing  that  certain  species  of  ants — notably 
Myrmica  rubra  L.  and  Tetramorium  cces- 
pilum  L. — are  In  the  habit  of  making  a 
strldulating  noise,  probably  by  rubbing 
together  rough  parts  of  the  body's  surface. 
The  demonstration  is  simple.  A  circle  of 
putty  is  formed  on  a  pane  of  glass,  the  ants 
are  dropped  Into  the  center,  and  a  glass 
cover  is  placed  on  the  ring  and  pressed 
down  until  the  ants  have  just  room  enough 


to  move  about  freely.  Suitable  air  holes 
enable  the  prisoners  to  live  in  this  place  sev- 
eral days.  When  the  glass  box  is  held  to 
the  ear  a  faint  mnrmur  like  the  gentle  boil- 
ing of  a  liquid  In  a  closed  vessel  can  be 
heard  and  then  distinct  strldulatlons  in  the 
midst  of  the  murmuring.  These  sounds  can 
be  distinguished  only  when  the  ants  are 
disturbed. 

A  Mile  a  Minute  on  the  Sea. 
A  Welsh  engineer  has  prepared  designs 
for  a  vessel  which  he  claims  will  attain  a 
speed  of  60  miles  an  hour.  His  proposed 
vessel  is  fiat-bottomed,  550  feet  long,  50  feet 
in  width,  wedge-shaped  at  each  end  tor  100 
feet  of  her  length,  with  a  displacement  of 
some  14,600  tons.  Such  a  vessel,  fitted 
with  16  paddle  wheels,  driving  at  170  revo- 
lutions a  minute,  this  sanguine  inventor  be- 
lieves would  be  propelled  through  the  water 
at  the  rate  of  60  miles  an  hour.  This  would 
be  breaking  the  record  with  a  vengeance, 
for  the  Lucania,  which  has  just  eclipsed  all 
previous  performances,  averaged  barely  22 
miles  an  hour.  The  16  paddle  wheels  of 
the  proposed  exprass  passenger  steamer 
would  be  placed  eight  on  each  side,  one 
behind  the  other  in  a  water  channel  running 
fore  and  aft  just  above  the  ship's  bottom. 
They  are  of  a  peculiar  construction,  the  pad- 
dle always  maintaining  a  perpendicular  posi- 
tion, and  always  entering  and  leaving  the 
water  at  exactly  the  same  point. 


Speedy  Engines. 

For  the  past  several  years  English  and 
American  locomotive  builders  have  experi- 
mented on  high-speed  track  engines,  and  a 
machine  of  90  miles  an  hour  is  the  best  they 
can  turn  out.  A  Frenchman  has  succeeded 
in  constructing  an  engine  that  by  many 
tests  shows  a  speed  of  150  miles  an  hour. 
His  engine  does  not  turn  the  wheels,  but 
works  a  dynamo,  which  generates  a  current, 
and  this  current  is  used  to  run  a  motor,  and 
the  motor  is  connected  up  to  the  wheels  so 
that  they  can  be  revolved  at  any  rate  of 
speed  desired,  which  steam  In  a  cylinder 
cannot  do.  Of  course  the  dynamo  is  located 
on  the  engine. 


What  Makes  the  Sky  Blue? 
If  there  was  no  dust  haze  above  us  the 
sky  would  be  black.  That  is,  we  would  be 
looking  into  the  blackness  of  a  limitless 
space.  When  In  fine,  clear  weather  we 
have  a  deep,  rich  blue  above  us  it  is  caused 
by  a  haze.  The  particles  in  the  haze  of  the 
heavens  correspond  with  those  of  the  tube 
in  the  koniscope  and  the  blue  color  is 
caused  by  the  light  shining  through  a  depth 
of  fine  haze. — Science. 


M.  Max  Schuler  is  said  to  have  discov- 
ered, in  the  joints  of  persons  attacked  with 
chronic  articular  rheumatism,  bacteria, 
which  are  always  identical  in  like  cases. 
These  bacilli  are  short  and  thick,  having  at 
each  end  bright  grains  which  aniline  colors 
make  still  more  evident.  The  discoverer 
has  been  able  to  cultivate  these  bacteria  in 
bouillon,  or  gelatine,  or  on  a  piece  of  potato. 
Their  culture  requires  a  temperature  of  at 
least  25  degrees,  and  darkness  Is  indispen- 
sable. When  shall  we  have  anti-rheumatic 
vaccination  ? 


Great  Falls,  Mont.,  is  called  the  Elec- 
tric City.  A  dam  across  the  Missouri,  at 
Black  Eagle  Falls,  three  miles  above  the 
town,  furnishes  the  electric  power  for  the 
street  car  line.  Elevators,  printing  presses, 
cranes  and  all  kinds  of  machinery  are  oper- 
ated by  It.  Housewives  cook  and  sew  by  it, 
merchants  use  it  for  varions  purposes  and 
rock-crushers  are  operated  by  it. 


A  printing  press  is  now  building  for  a 
New  York  paper  which  will  print  a  sheet  in 
black  ink,  as  usual,  upon  one  side,  while 
upon  the  other  it  prints  four  colors,  and  will 
do  this  at  the  rate  of  20,000  four-page  papers 
per  hour.  It  not  only  prints,  but  also  inserts 
the  pages  together  properly,  pastes  them  in 
place,  and  counts  the  papers  in  bundles  of 
any  desired  number. 


By  the  device  of  an  Italian  seismologist, 
an  earthquake  shock  Is  made  to  light  an 
electric  lamp  for  a  quarter  of  a  second,  caus- 
ing the  face  of  a  chronometer  to  be  photo- 
graphed, and  thus  registering  the  precise 
time. 

The  hottest  place  in  the  United  States, 
according  to  the  1893  meteorological  re- 
ports, is  Bagdad,  Arizona,  where  the  mer- 
cury often  stands  as  high  as  140°  in  the 
shade  for  a  week  at  a  time. 


Firing  Guns  at  Sea. 
To  one  unaccustomed  to  the  experience,  it 
is  anything  but  pleasant  to  be  on  board  a 
line-of-battle  ship  at  sea  when  the  big  guns 
are  being  fired.  Before  they  are  discharged 
the  decks  are  cleared  for  action,  and  all  the 
chairs  in  the  cabin  are  laid  down  and  tied 
together,  while  every  bit  of  movable  furni- 
ture is  secured.  The  doctor  goes  round  and 
makes  sure  that  every  man  has  had  his  ears 
stopped  with  cotton  wool.  The  concussion 
when  the  charges  are  fired  is  tremendous, 
and  the  Iron-clad  quivers  from  stem  to  stern 
with  the  vibrations;  in  fact,  the  shock  of  the 
explosion  is  so  great  that  every  pane  of  glass 
in  the  skylights  is  invariably  shattered,  and 
much  of  the  ornamental  woodwork  is  splin- 
tered. After  a  few  hours  of  this  rough  play 
the  carpenters  have  a  busy  time  in  making 
things  look  presentable  once  more,  for  the 
ship  resembles  a  wreck  when  she  has  fin- 
ished her  practice.  Nobody  likes  it.  The 
sailors  standing  by  the  big  guns  sometimes 
find  themselves  thrown  all  in  a  heap  across 
the  deck,  and  after  an  hour  or  two  officers 
and  men  become  as  black  as  sweeps.  It  is 
impossible  to  be  well  out  of  the  way  of  the 
annoyance,  though  perhaps  the  one  place  in 
the  vessel  where  the  guns  trouble  the  crew 
the  least  is  down  in  the  engine-room,  which 
is  below  the  level  of  the  deck  upon  which 
most  of  the  armament  is  put. 

Electricity  for  Reporters. 
A  tiny  electric  light  fastened  to  the  end  of 
a  pencil  is  a  recent  Invention  to  enable  re- 
porters to  make  notes  in  darkness,  and  to 
find  the  keyhole  when  they  reach  home. 
The  latter  feature  of  the  invention  is  one 
which  an  experienced  investigator  says  will 
be  of  use  to  every  one  except  the  man  who 
stays  down  at  the  office  so  late  balancing 
his  books  that  on  his  arrival  at  his  own  door 
he  sees  double  or  treble.  The  sight  of  two 
or  three  illuminated  keyholes  would  only 
complicate  his  difficulties  and  result  In  an 
immediate  necessity  for  the  erection  of  more 
insane  asylums. 

Patents  Issued  to  Pacific  Coast 
Inventors. 

Reported  by  Dewey  &  Co.,  Pioneer 
Patent  Solicitors  for  Pacific  Coast, 
220  Market  St..  S.  F. 


FOR  TBE  WIBK  ENDINO  AI'BIL  24,  1S94. 

-Qln  Sight— F.  W.  Dobbel,  S.  F. 
-Kiln— G.  0  Fiiostone,  Benicia,  Cal. 
-SinxoLi  Bracket— J.  W.  Flowers,  Newport,  Or. 
-Unitiko  Balk  Wires— 0.  C.  Frame,  Pasadent, 

-Water  Wheel— A.  J.  Gould,  Quincy,  Cal. 
-Switch — G.  W.  Hanner,  Holbrook,  A.  T. 
-Metallic  Packing— F.  A.  Ives,  Grant's  Pass, 

-Gate— John  Mason,  Petaluma,  Cal. 
-Lubricator— Hclnt}  re  &  Sprague,  Redlands, 

-Saw  Handle— A.  B.  Van  Campen,  Raymond, 


M8.734.. 
518,690 
518,888  ■ 
618,839. 

Cal. 
618,590.- 
618  765  ■ 
518  84*.. 

Or. 
518,743. 
518,823.- 

Cal. 
618,656. 

Cal. 

Note.— Copies  of  U.  8.  and  Foreign  patents  furnished 
by  Dewey  k  Co.  In  the  shortest  time  possible  (by  mall  for 
telegraphic  order).  American  and  Foreign  patents  obtained, 
and  general  patent  business  for  Paciflo  Coast  InTentors 
transacted  with  perfeot  security,  at  reasonable  rates,  and  in 
the  shortest  possible  time. 


Complimentary  Samples. 

Person*  receiving-  this  paper  marked  are  requested  to 
examine  Its  contents,  terms  of  subscription,  and  (rive  It 
their  own  patronage,  and  as  far  as  practicable,  aid  Id 
circulating  the  journal,  and  making;  Its  value  more 
widely  known  to  others,  and  extending  Its  Influence  In 
the  cause  It  faithfully  serves.  Subscription,  paid  In  ad- 
vance, 6  mos.,  $1  10  mog.,  $2;  16  mos.,  $3.  Extra  copies 
mailed  for  10  cents,  if  ordered  soon  enough.  If  already 
a  subscriber,  please  show  the  paper  to  others. 


Wain  k  Mom 

MANUFACTURING  CO. 


WJUffil  IS 

LIGHTEST.   STRONGEST.  BEST. 
100  Rods  Weigh  90  Pounds. 

1NBOLATED    COPPER  WIRE. 

FOR  ELECTRICAL  PURPOSES. 

8  and  10  Pine  St.,  Sao  Francisco. 

FRANK  L.  BROWN,  Pacific  Coast  .gent. 


The  Raisin  Industry. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  RAISIN  ORAPE3, 
their  History,  Cultore  and  Curing.  Ry  Gustav  Eisan. 
This  is  the  Standard  Work  on  the  Raisin  Industry  in 
California.  It  has  been  approved  by  Prof  Hilgard,  Prof. 
Wickson,  Mr.  n  A.  Wetmore  and  a  multitude  of 
practical  raisin-growers.  Sold  by  the  DEWEY  PUB- 
LISH INO  CO,  or  its  Agents  at  the  uni'orm  price  ol  $3, 
postage  prepaid.   Orders  should  be  addressed: 

THE  DEWEY  POBLI9HING  CO., 

220  Market  St„  San  Francisco. 


ORANGE  CULTURE  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

Now  that  the  Interest  In  the  culture  of  the  orange  la 
extending  so  as  to  embrace  Dearly  all  parts  of  the  State, 
a  book  giving  the  results  of  experience  In  parts  of  the 
State  where  the  growth  of  the  fruit  has  been  longest  pur- 
sued will  be  found  of  wide  usefulness. 

"Orange  Culture  in  California"  was  written  by  Those 
A.  Garey  of  Los  Angeles,  after  many  years  of  practical 
experience  and  observation  in  the  growth  of  the  fruit. 
It  Is  a  well-printed  hand-book  of  227  pages,  and  treats  of 
nursery  practice,  planting  of  orange  orchards,  oulttva* 
tion  and  Irrigation,  pruning,  estimates  of  cost  of  planta- 
tions, best  varieties,  etc 

The  book  Is  sent  po.t-paid  at  the  reduced  price  of  76 
cents  per  copy,  in  c'oth  binding.  Address  DEWKY 
PUBLISHING  00  ,  Publishers,  220  Market  St.,  ;San 
Francisco. 


AND  HOW  TO 
GROW  THEM. 
By  Prof.  Edward 
"  Wickson. 


A  practical,  explicit  and  oomprehenslTe  book  embodying 
the  experience  and  methods  of  hundreds  of  successful 
growers,  a  ml  constituting  a  trustworthy  guide  by  which  the 
inexperienced  may  successfully  produce  the  fruit*  for  which 
California  is  famous.  600  pages.  Fully  illustrated.  Price  $3, 
Postpaid.  Bend  for  circular  DEWEY  PUBLISHING  CO. 
Publishers.  230  Market  Street,  Sao  Francisco,  Cal. 


NET 

CASH 
PRICES: 
$49  00, 
$52  00, 
$55  00. 


THE   WHITELY  TRICYOL 


OWER 


Is  absolutely  all  that  the  farmer  oouid  desire  in  the  way  of  simplicity,  convenience,  strength,  durability,  capacity 
to  cut  and  handle  any  kind  of  grass,  timothy  or  clover,  and  easy  working  qualities.  This  machine  is  made  In 
three  widths  of  cut,  and  is  the  most  perfectly  balanced,  lightest  draft  and  most  powerful  cutter  ever  Invented.  This 
great  B  OOP- POL,  B  CUTTKR  MOWER  is  without  a  rival.  The  principles  embraced  in  Its  construction 
are  indispensable  to  a  first-class  Mower. 

SULKY  HAY  HAKES. 

STEEL  WHEELS. 
SELF-DUMP,  Combination  Pole  and  Shafts-8  Ft.,  $28  00;  104  Ft.,  $25  00. 
HAND-DUMP,  8  Ft.,  $20  OO;  10  Ft,  $23  00. 

we  ship  everywhere.    ALLISON,  NEFF  &  CO.,  707  Front  St.,  S.  F. 
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For  Sudden  Toothaches. 

Tootbache  is  a  little  thing  in  the  books, 
but  many  physicians  would  rather  meet  a 
burglar  at  the  door  on  a  dark  night  than  a 
call  to  cure  a  bad  toothache  of  several  days' 
continuance.  A  hypodermic  of  morphine 
only  postpones  the  evil  day,  and  usually  the 
patient  is  respectfully  referred  to  the  dentist. 
The  tooth  should  not  be  extracted  while  the 
jaws  and  gums  are  inflamed  and  the  latter 
swollen,  and  it  is  the  physician's  duty  to 
treat  the  case  until  the  above  conditions  are 
removed.  Always  keep  a  small  vial  contain- 
ing tbe  following  mixture:  Chloroform,  gtt. 
x.;  glycerine,  gtt.  x.;  sat.  sol.  ac.  carbol.,  gtt. 
x.;  morphine,  gr.  j.,  with  a  small  wad  of  ab- 
sorbent cotton.  If  the  offending  tooth  has  a 
cavity  or  decayed  surface  saturate  a  small 
pellet  of  cotton  with  the  above  mixture  and 
put  into  the  cavity  or  against  the  decayed 
surface,  as  the  case  may  be.  Never  pack 
the  cotton  in  or  the  more  is  the  trouble,  but 
have  the  pellet  small  enough  to  enter  with- 
out crowding.  In  most  cases  this  will  end 
the  trouble. 

When  the  gums  are  swollen  and  tender 
paint  two  or  three  times  two  minutes  apart 
with  a  4  per  cent  solution  of  cocaine.  This 
time  of  year  your  patient  may  have  been 
eating  a  good  deal  of  fruit.  The  tongue  and 
mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  are  pale, 
he  has  a  sour  stomach,  and  next  day  the 
toothache  will  return.  Give  ten  grains  of 
subcarbonate  of  bismuth  and  ten  grains  of 
phenacetin  at  once  and  a  smaller  dose  be- 
fore each  of  the  three  following  meals,  with 
a  laxative  if  needed,  and  stop  all  fruit  for  a 
few  days  and  it  will  not  return.  The  same 
powder  every  two  hours,  with  cessation  of 
fruit-eating,  will  stop  the  persistent,  torment- 
ing neuralgias  so  prevalent  at  this  season. — 
Medical  Record. 


The  Largest  Map  in  the  World. 
The  giant  of  the  map  family  is  now  in 
course  of  preparation  and  construction  at 
Washington,  D.  C.  It  was  begun  over  12 
years  ago  under  the  supervision  of  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey  Corps,  and 
It  will  not  be  more  than  half  completed  at 
the  end  of  the  present  century.  Some  idea 
of  the  gigantic  plans  upon  which  this  map  is 
being  constructed  and  of  the  magnitude  of 
such  an  undertaking  may  be  formed  by  con- 
sidering the  fact  that  the  portion  which  de- 
lineates the  little  State  of  Connecticut  and 
the  northern  tip  of  Long  Island  is  six  feet  in 
length  and  nearly  five  feet  wide.  When  this 
wonderful  map  is  finished,  it  will  indicate 
the  exact  location  of  every  brook,  creek, 
river,  hillock,  mountain,  valley,  farm,  vil- 
lage, schoolhouse  and  city  in  the  land,  and 
will  show  every  public  and  private  road  and 
highway  as  perfectly  as  the  surveyor's  map 
gives  them  in  the  townships.  When  com- 
pleted, this  map  will  cover  almost  an  acre 
j  in  superficial  area.  This  being  the  case,  it 
cannot  be  either  hung  up  or  spread  out,  and 
in  order  to  make  the  information  it  contains 
available,  it  will  be  issued  on  the  sectional 
plan. — St.  Louis  Republic. 


long  and  very  indefinite  period,  we  shall  have 
an  Arctic  climate,  and  the  latitude  of  every 
place  on  the  globe  will  be  changed,  and  our 
geographies  will  be  useless. 

An  equatorial  telescope  has  been  finished 
and  sent  out  to  Manila,  and  before  long,  dill- 
gent  inquiry  will  be  made  into  the  whys  and 
wherefores  of  the  peculiar  performances  of 
old  Mother  Earth.  While  one  set  of  scien- 
tists is  trying  to  find  out  about  the  axis,  an- 
other party  is  endeavoring  to  find  out  why 
the  magnetic  needle  varies  so. 

An  Antomatic  Electrical  Eorse- 
Feeding  Appliance. 

An  electric  horse- feeder  is  a  new  Inven- 
tion for  securing  the  regular  feeding  of 
horses  during  the  absence  from  any  cause 
of  the  stableman.  The  apparatus  is  very 
simple,  the  law  of  gravitation  being  de- 
pended upon  to  accomplish  most  of  the 
work.  The  first  requisite  is  an  alarm  clock, 
which  should  be  good  enough  not  to  stop 
casually,  but  need  not  be  expensive.  The 
electrical  plant  is  that  needed  for  an  ordi- 
nary electric  bell,  four  cells  of  the  Lelanche 
type  of  battery  being  sufficient  for  any  dis- 
tance up  to  200  yards.  The  third  portion 
of  the  apparatus  is  the  feeder — that  is  to  say, 
the  vessel  holding  the  grain.  The  clock, 
which  is  the  prime  mover  of  the  whole  con- 
cern, may  be  in  the  house,  the  harness  room 
or  anywhere,  but  if  it  be  more  than  200 
yards  away  from  the  feeder  a  more  powerful 
battery  will  be  required. 

To  use  the  feeder,  the  first  thing  is  to  set 
the  alarm  of  the  clock  at  the  hour  at  which 
it  is  desired  that  the  horse  should  be  fed. 
The  food  is  then  placed  in  a  tin-like  biscuit 
box,  which  is  turned  upside  down  and  placed 
in  the  proper  compartment  of  the  shoot, 
when  the  lid  of  the  box  is  drawn  out;  the 
grain  then  resting  upon  the  floor  of  a  trap- 
like arrangement,  held  in  its  place  by  a 
simple  contrivance.  When  the  alarm  goes 
off  a  button  is  pressed,  and  the  circuit  is 
completed.  A  weight  falls,  the  bottom  of 
the  feed  box  is  released  and  the  grain  falls 
out  into  the  manger. 


WATER  LILIES ! 

The  finest  collection  in  the  country  is  now  located 
In  California. 

Ail  Colors  —  Red,  White,  Blue, 
Yellow,  Pink,  Purple. 

Nursery  near  Hollywood  In  the  Cahucnga  Valley. 
Catalogue  free. 

B.  D.  STURTB V AN  T , 

48  Kern  8treet  Los  Angeles,  Oal 


RAPE  VINES  and  PLANTS. 

Tokay,  Emperor,  Oornlcbon,  Black 
Ferrara,  Blaok  Morocco,  Muscatel, 
Gordo    Blanco,    Purple  Damascus, 
$5  and  $6  per  1000. 
BLACK  BERRY  -Crandall's  Early  and  Law- 
ton,  $6  per  1000. 
RASPBERRY— Hansel  and  Barton,  «6  per 
1000. 

Xj.  33.  BUTT, 

Penryn,  Placer  Co  California. 


Simple  Cnre  for  Hicooaghs. 
"  I  was  just  about  to  send  a  cure  for  hic- 
coughs to  a  New  York  man  whose  case  has 
been  puzzling  the  doctors,  when  I  read  that 
he  had  been  cured  by  laughing  heartily.  All 
you  have  to  do  is  to  lie  down,  stretch  your 
head  back  as  far  as  possible,  open  your 

I  mouth  widely,  then  hold  two  fingers  above 

I  the  head,  well  back,  so  that  you  have  to 
strain  to  see  them,  gaze  intently  upon  them 
and  take  long,  full  breaths.    In  a  short  time 

|  you  will  be  entirely  relieved  of  the  trouble- 
some hiccoughs. 
"  Now,  I  have  tried  that  sure  cure  on  all 

I  sorts  of  cases,  from  the  simple  form  to  the 

j  chronic,  and  it  works  well  with  all.  I  re- 
member it  was  given  to  a  man  on  the  way  to 
New  York  to  consult  a  specialist  on  his 

i  case — one  of  six  months'  standing — and  it 
cured  him  in  a  few  minutes.  He  turned 
around  and  said:    '  What  do  you  charge  for 

I that?'  'Nothing,'  was  the  reply,  'except 
that  you  publish  it  to  sufferers.'  "—Pittsburg 
Physician.  

The  Earth  Ont  of  Repair. 
Observations  are  to  be  made  simultane- 
ously at  Washington  and  at  Manila,  In  the 
Phlllippine  islands,  which  is  almost  directly 
opposite  Washington  on  the  other  side  of 
the  globe,  to  see  what  is  the  matter  with  the 
axis  of  our  planet.  Observations  show  that 
for  some  time  the  earth  has  not  been  revolv- 
ing on  that  important,  if  imaginary  support, 
as  she  has  done  for  centuries,  and  scientists 
have  decided  that  it  is  time  to  find  out  if 
possible  what  it  all  means.  Those  who  have 
studied  the  subject  declare  that  if  the  varia 
tions  continue,  in  the  course  of  some  very 


Lives  Sacrificed  over  Engineering 

Constructions. 
According  to  M.  Eiffel,  the  cost  of  any  big 
engineering  work  in  lives  can  be  estimated 
with  at  least  as  much  accuracy  as  the  cost  in 
money.  "  It  has  been  ascertained,"  he  said, 
"  by  statistical  observation,  that  in  engineer- 
ing enterprises  one  man  is  killed  for  every 
million  francs  spent  on  the  work.  If  you 
have  to  build  a  bridge  at  a  cost  of 
100,000,000  francs,  you  know  that  you  will 
kill  100  workmen."  The  argument,  while 
rather  an  Ingenious  one,  is  not,  we  believe, 
borne  out  by  facts.  Take  the  Eiffel  Tower, 
for  example.  Six  and  a  half  millions  worth 
cost  only  four  lives.  The  Forth  Bridge,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  contemporary  points  out 
cost  45,000,000  francs,  while  the  lives  of  55 
men  were  sacrificed  in  connection  with  its 
construction.  Then  in  regard  to  the  Man 
Chester  Ship  Canal,  only  130  lives  have  been 
lost  against  an  expenditure  of  325,000,000 
francs. 


ALIFORNIA  H  RUITS 


F 


MONTEREY  CYPRESS 

FOR  SAXjja. 

Everything  for  the  Garden. 
Catalogue  Free. 

HUTCHISON  &  SANBORN, 

517  Fourteenth  Street,  OAKLAND,  OAL. 


—  AND  — 

HOW  TO  GROW  THEM. 

\  MANUAL  OF  METHODS  WHICH  HAVE  YIELDED 
GREATEST  SUCCESS;  WITH  LISTS  OF  VARIETIES 
BEST  ADAPTED  TO  THE  DIFFERENT 
DISTRICTS  OF  THE  STATE. 

PRACTICAL,  EXPLICIT,COMPREHENSIVE, 

Embodying  the  Experience  and  Methods  of  Hundred* 
of  Successful  Growers,  and  Constituting  a  Trust- 
worthy Guide  by  which  the  Inexrieriencea 
may  Successfully  Produce  the  FruiU 
for  which  California  is  Famous 

BY  EDWARD  J.  WICKSON,  A.  M. 

Assoc  Prof  Agriculture,  Horticulture  and  Entomology 
University  of  California;  Horticultural  Editor 
Pacific  Rdral  Prkss,  San  Franolsco;  8ec*y 
California  State  Horticultural  Bo- 
olety;  Pres.  California  State 
Floral  Boolety;  Etc 

SECOND  EDITION,  REVISED  AND  ENLARGED 

Large  Octavo — 599  Pages,  Fully  Illustrated 

PRICE  $3,  POSTPAID. 

FOR  BALI  BY 

THE  DEWEY  PUBLISHING  OO. 

Publishers  Pacific  Rural  Press, 
220  Market  Street,  Elevator,  12  Front  Street 

8 AN  FRANCISCO,  CAL- 


?eed$,  Hants,  ttc. 


H.  J".  BOWBN, 

SEED  MERCHANT. 

AT.PAT.p  y\  • 
Oraia,  Olorer,  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seed*, 
Onion  Seta. 

LA.RQB9T   STOCK  AND 

MOST  COMPLETE  ASSORTMENT. 

Illustrated,  Descrlptlvo  ami  Priced  Seed  Cataloguo  for 
1894  mailed  free  to  all  applicants.  Addross 

E.  J.  BOWEN, 

815  &  817  Sanaome  St.,  8an  Franolaoo,  Cal. 
65  Front  Street,  Portland,  Or. 
or  814  Commercial  St.,  8eattle,  Wash. 


OLIVE  TREES. 


ALL  KINDS  OF 


Nursery  Stock. 


Send  and  get  book  on  Olive  Culture. 


HOWLAND  BROS., 

Pomona,  Oal. 


•mUSES  and  PL.J3LNTS. 

A  fine  assortment,  best  varieties,  frco  from  pests  of 
any  kind.  Prnnns  Simon  1,  HI n«,  Rost  rarer  and 
Murdoch  Oherrlea,  Black  California  Flgg; 
Rice  Soft  Shell  and  other  Almonda,  American 
Sweet  Chestnuts,  Prsepartnrlena  Walnuts. 
Hardy  mountain  grown  Orauge  Trees.  Our  Oranges 
have  stood  22  degrees  this  winter  without  Injury. 
Dollar  Strawberry,  the  best  berry  for  borne  use  or 
market.  Address  C.  M.  8ILVA  St  SON,  Lincoln, 
Placer  County,  California. 


FOR  SALE. 

CAULIFLOWER  SEED,  of  large  kind  called  the 
PISA;  originally  from  Italy.  Some  raised  by  an  Italian 
In  Los  Angeles  county.  Samples  for  trial  furnished 
free.  Apply  to  S.  W.  LEVY  &  CO.,  218  &  220  Washing- 
ton St.,  San  Francisco. 


ALEXANDER  &  HAMMON, 

RIO  BONITO  NURSERIES,  BIGGS,  BUTTE  CO.,  CAL. 

Deciduous  Fruit  Trees  Our  Specialty. 


THE  MOST  COMPLETE  ASSORTMENT  OF 


GENERAL  NURSERY  STOCK  GROWN  ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 

1,000,000  TREES  FOR  THE  SEASON  OF  1894-95  IN  STOCK. 

£3T  Acknowledged  everywhere  to  be  equal  to  the  best.  Guaranteed  to  be  healthy  and  free  from  scale  or 
other  pests.   Send  for  catalogue  and  prices.    Correspondence  solicited.  Address 

AT.Tl-g  A  TXTT-E-m-n  HAMMON, 

BIGGS,  BUTTE  COUNTY  CALIFORNIA. 


Sunset 


SWEET  PEAS 


A  large  packet  each  of 
25  New  and  Distinct 
Varieties  mailed  for 


r5c 


Collection 
of 


DIRECT 
FROM 
THE 

CALIFORNIA  growers 
Sunset  Seed  &  Plant  Co. 

(Sherwood  Hall  Nursery  Co.) 

San  Francisco 


NAPA   VALLEY  NURSERIES. 


(ESTABLISHED  1878.) 
The  Fruit  Tree  Planting  Season  being  ovor  for  this 


ssason,  attention  Is  calloil  tn 


FLOWER  and  FOLIAGE  PLANTS 


IN  GREAT  VARIETY. 
Ferns.  Oyperue  alternlfollus,  Palme.  Qeranlume.  Fuctoalae 
A  great  variety  of  well  grown  plants  of  the  most  favorite  sorts.    Send  for  catalogue 
A  magnificent  stock  of  Fruit  Trees  being  grown  for  next  Bcason. 


Carnations,  Etc..  Etc. 


LEONARD  COATES, 

Residence:    Sausal  Fruit  Farm. 


NAPA,  CAL. 


FOR  THE  SEASON  OF  1893-94. 


nnnnKD  ORANGE  TRIES,  of  loading  varieties,  one  and  two-year  buds,  also  a  small  lot  of 
"S"  budded "and  se"dMng  LBMDN  TKBKS,  Sweet  Seedling  Oranges.  1  to  4  years  old.  Shade  and 
Ornamental  Plants.   Prices  to  suit  the  times. 

OBOHARD  AND  NURSERY  THBRMALITO,  BUTTE  COCNTY,  CAL. 

For  Prloe  and  Torms,  Addross 

0R0VILLE  CITRUS  ASSOCIATION    -    -    ■    -    0R0VILLE,  BUTTE  CO.,  CAL. 

Correspondence  Bolldtcd. 
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CUTTING- 

=  EVERYWHERE 


Any  other  machine  could  and  in 
SOME  PLACES  wnere  no  otner  machine  would. 


WALTER  A.  WOOD  MOWERS 

Have  had  a  steady  growth  in  public  favor  and 
toward  perfection  for  more  than  40  years.  Each 
detail  of  construction,  every  part  is  the  result  of 
care,  experience  and  field  work.  That  is  what 
makes  them  so  durable,  light  draft  and  satisfac- 
tory in  every  way. 

THEY  ARE  UP  TO  DATE. 


ADDRESS 

Walter  A.  Wood  Harvester  Co 

290  and  292  E.  Water  St.,  Portland,  Or. 
33  and  35  Main  St.,  San  Francisco. 


urgtestg  f  WELL  MftCHINERYWorks- 


1  utie  for  1  be (i filler  by  lifting  our 
rfected  Eco 


All  kin.  I 
Adainnntine  j 

leal  Artesian  IHimpfnic Ttttrn  to  work  hv  steam.  Air, etc. 
Letosbelpj  u.  TflIB  AMKIilCAN  u  klku'uukh, 
Aurora,   III]    1  'blmo,  lll.t    Uullu*.  Tex. 


LOANS  AND  MINES. 

Loans  negotiated  on  first-class  eecuritlei.  Mines  and 
mining  prospects  of  guaranteed  value  sold  on  working 
bonds.  V.  H.  DW1NELLE,  Grand  Hotel,  Han 
rranclnco,  Oal. 


The  Situation  as  to  Horse  -  Breeding. 

Before  giving  up  the  breeding  of  horses  and  declaring  the  business  dead,  will  it  not 
be  well  to  take  a  candid  practical  view  of  the  case,  and  before  throwing  away  an  advan- 
tage already  gained,  consider  well  what  has  brought  on  present  conditions,  whether  the 
causes  are  likely  to  continue  indefinitely,  and  if  not,  how  best  to  take  advantage  of  the 
change  when  it  comes.  Nearly  every  kind  of  business  has  had  its  boom  and  reaction 
during  the  last  twenty  years,  and  the  horse  business  has  been  one  of  them.  Its  effects 
have  been  and  are  felt  over  a  wider  extent  of  country  than  almost  any  other  business, 
because  it  is  so  intimately  connected  with  every  other.  Many  breeders  attribute  the 
present  condition  of  the  horse  market  to  over-production,  and  the  introduction  of  elec- 
tricity. The  over-production  has  been  entirely  of  the  cheaper  grades,  and  this  class  is 
what  is  being  displaced  by  electricity.  Electricity  can  never  take  the  place  of  the  heavy 
draft  or  fine  coach  horse.  General  business  depression  has  had  more  to  do  wi  h  the  fall 
in  the  horse  market  than  anything  else.  Nearly  every  one  is  economizing  and  doing 
without  or  making  the  best  of  what  they  have.  That  this  condition  will  last  long  no  one 
believes.  A  renewed  demand  is  among  the  certainties  of  the  future.  When  this  fresh 
demand  comes  there  will  be  a  short  supply  to  meet  it,  because  of  the  falling  off  in 
breeding  for  the  past  three  years  and  the  probable  continuance  of  it  for  a  year  or  two  to 
come.  Horses,  as  a  rule,  are  short-lived  animals.  The  visible  supply  is  being  used  up 
\t  a  very  rapid  rate,  and  the  fact  that  it  takes  five  years  to  produce  a  horse  ready  for 
market  is  lost  sight  of  by  the  croakers  who  are  now  and  have  been  for  three  years  crying 
the  horse  business  down.  Another  fact  is  that  the  best  time  to  engage  in  the  production 
of  any  staple  commodity  is  when  it  is  down  and  not  when  it  is  booming.  So  many 
farmers  have  learned  by  sad  experience  that  they  cannot  produce  salable  horses  from 
ordinary  stallions  and  have  given  up  the  attempt,  that  the  chance  for  those  who  can  and 
do  raise  first-class  horses  in  the  future  will  be  greatly  improved.  Taking  past  experience 
and  a  candid  view  of  the  future  of  this  country,  it  would  seem  that  now  is  the  right  time 
for  those  farmers  who  are  favorably  situated  to  take  hold  of  high-class  horse  breeding  in 
earnest.  They  can  now  secure  a  choice  selection  of  mares  at  moderate  cost  and  buy  first- 
class  stallions  at  "  rock-bottom "  prices.  The  latter  can  now  be  bought  cheaper  than 
they  are  likely  to  be  again  for  years,  for  the  reason  that  this  year  will  about  use  up  the 
stock  of  imported  stallions  on  hand  and  good  ones  cannot  be  imported  to  Bell  at  prevail- 
ing pricse.  Think  on  these  things.  Should  not,  under  the  circumstances,  the  owners  of 
mares  be  more  particular  than  ever  in  their  choice  of  stallions  and  breed  more  judiciously 
than  ever  for  the  inevitable  future  market?  The  present  conditions  are  simply  the  result 
of  bursting  boom  bubbles.  This  country  is  not  going  to  destruction;  business  is  settling 
down  to  a  sound  basis,  and  a  healthy  reaction  is  sure  to  follow.  A  revival  in  general 
business  will  bring  a  quick  and  strong  demand  for  horses,  and  the  man  who  then  has 
good  ones  can  name  his  own  price  for  them.  The  main  point  in  breeding  is  the  choice  of 
a  stallion,  and  care  should  be  taken  to  buy  only  the  best  and  from  areputable  importer. 

There  has  been  lately  landed  in  San  Francisco  the  finest  lot  of  imported  Percheron 
and  French  Coach  stallions  ever  brought  to  the  Pacific  Coast.  This  stock  ranges  in  age 
from  two  to  six  years,  and  was  selected  in  France  by  the  veteran  importer,  Leonard 
Johnson,  who  for  many  years  was  foreign  buyer  for  M.  W.  Dunham,  of  Wayne,  111.  Mr. 
Johnson  has  personally  selected  and  brought  to  this  country  over  Two  Thousand  Horses, 
and  is  universally  acknowledged  to  be  the  best  judge  of  Draft  Horses  in  America.  Each 
animal  in  this  lot  is  a  good  one,  not  only  individually,  but  of  the  best  possible  breeding, 
as  is  attested  by  the  certificates  of  registry  in  both  the  Percheron  stud-books  of  France 
and  America.  A  satisfactory  guarantee  given  that  each  stallion  will  get  sixty  per  cent 
of  colts.  This  is  a  rare  chance  to  get  a  first-class  stallion,  as  no  such  stock  as  this  has 
ever  been  offered  for  sale  here  at  as  low  figures  as  this  will  be  sold  for.  Time  given  on 
approved  paper.  STABLES— Close  to  Midwinter  Fair,  on  Fifth  avenue,  opposite  Race 
Track,  next  door  to  Scott  &  McCord's  Feed  Store,  San  Francisco,  Oal.  Take  Geary 
street  car.  For  further  information  and  catalogues,  addreos  the  Secretary  of  the  Ameri- 
can Percheron  Horse 
Breeders'  Association 


I  S.  D.  THOMPSON,  SbffTalnchiS: 


AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS, 

WAGONS,  BUGGIES,  CARTS.= 


complete 
stock:. 


LOW 
PRICES. 


NO.   550  TWO -SEAT  BUSINESS  WAGON. 


NO.   8  TWO -SPRING  ROAD  WAGON. 


NO.   627   SIDE -SPRING  ROAD  WAGON. 


DEERE  IMPLEMENT  CO.,  305  and  307  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 
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The  Italian-Swiss  Agricultural  Colony. 

Colony  enterprises  properly  conducted 
have  contributed  much  to  the  development 
of  California.  There  have  been  a  few  col- 
ony enterprises,  the  mainsprings  of  which 
have  been  ignorance  and  greed  on  the  part 
of  their  projectors,  and  they  have  yielded 
only  disappointment  and  chagrin.  These 
are,  however,  fortunately  the  exception; 
the  rule  is,  that  colonies,  honestly  and  in- 
telligently administered,  have  grown  into 
valuable  producing  districts,  enclosing 
thriving  towns  and  enjoying  all  the  benefits 
of  civilization  and  prosperity. 

California  colonies  have  often  had  a  pre- 
dominant social  idea,  as  well  as  an  indus- 
trial purpose.  We  have  had  successful 
colonies  founded  upon  temperance,  or, 
rather,  upon  total  abstinence  principles,  and 
we  have  had  colonies  established  upon  the 
European  idea  of  free  production  traffic  and 
use  of  wine.  These,  too,  have  realized  the 
ideals  of  their  projectors,  and  have  rivaled 
in  their  products  the  regions  of  historic 
fame  whence  the  colonists  have  come  to 
establish  old  cultures  on  new  soil.  Perhaps 
the  best  of  this  class  of  colony  enterprises  is 
that  known  as  the  Italian-Swiss  Agricul- 
tural Colony  at  Asti,  Sonoma  county.  It 
was  organized  in  1881  by  A.  Sbarboro  and 
several  practical  viticulturists,  with  a  capital 
of  1300,000.  After  the  organization  was  effected  a  careful 
hunt  was  made  for  land,  and  finally  a  tract  of  1500  acres 
in  the  Russian  river  valley,  about  four  miles  southeast  of 
Oloverdale,  was  chosen.  It  is  a  very  picturesque  and 
beautiful  region,  with  its  rich  valley  land  and  its  warm 
hillsides.  Soon  after  improvements  were  begun  a  station 
was  established  on  the  line  of  the  San  Francisco  and  North 
Pacific  railway,  which  crosses  the  property,  and  the  station 
was  named  Asti — the  name  of  the  district  in  Italy  where 
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SCENE  AT  THE  ITALIAN-SWISS  COLONY  AT  ASTI -THE  OFFICERS'   RESIDENCE  AND  SURROUNDINGS. 


the  finest  wines  are  produced.  The  selection  was  made  in 
northern  Sonoma  county  because  the  climate  and  soil 
seemed  to  closely  resemble  those  of  the  most  favored  parts 
of  Italy  and  would  favor  the  same  line  of  productions. 

The  development  of  the  property  has  been  continuous 
and  gratifying  to  its  projectors.  There  are  now  about  1000 
acres  in  choice  foreign  grape  vines,  100  acres  in  orchard, 
including  all  fine  fruits  and  nuts,  and  still  new  work  is 
being  done.    More  than  100  laborers  and  50  teams  are 


PLOWING  VINEYARD  ON  THE  SLOPES  OF  THE  COLONY  AT  ASTI. 


constantly  employed  in  clearing  and  making  new  planta- 
tions. The  buildings  at  Asti  are  among  the  best  of  their 
class.  There  is  a  concrete  winery  with  a  capacity  of  over 
a  million  gallons,  a  brandy  distillery  and  a  full  outfit  of 
subsidiary  buildings  of  all  kinds,  and  a  good  equipment  of 
machinery.  The  residence  buildings  are  good,  the  oflicers' 
quarters  being  on  a  par  with  the  finest  country  homes  of 
Sonoma  county. 

Our  engravings  on  this  page  show  two  scenes  at 
Asti.  One  is  termed  Mount  Olivette 
and  shows  the  vineyard  in  the  foreground, 
below  that  the  officers'  residences,  and 
beyond  the  roadway,  on  the  valley  floor, 
the  thrifty  young  orchards  of  the  colony. 
The  picture  reflects  also  the  general  pictur- 
esqueness  of  the  region.  The  second  picture 
shows  the  way  the  Blopes  are  used  for  vines, 
the  laborers  being  engaged  on  the  winter 
plowing.  The  photograph  shows  that  deep 
plowing  is  practiced  in  the  center  betwren 
the  rows.  This  is  not  the  only  mark  of 
good  farming  about  the  place.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  visitor  sees  evidences  of  thrift 
and  good  work  everywhere.  All  the  woik 
upon  the  vast  plantations  was  done  by  ex- 
perienced Italian  viticttlturiHts  and  horti- 
culturists upon  the  same  general  linen  thrv 
followed  in  the  mother  country.  Msny  of 
the  plants  set  out  were  imported  direct 
from  Italy  and  now  the  olive  of  Lucca  and 
the  Riviera,  the  Mediterranean  orange,  the 
figs  of  Naples,  the  Iiarbera  and  Nebbiolo 
vines  of  Asti  thrive  side  by  side  in  the 
colony  as  though  they  never  had  been  dis- 
turbed from  their  original  bed.  Thus  alt-o 
is  it  with  the  colonists  themselves;  they 
thrive  and  multiply  in  their  new  homes,  as 
is  seen  by  the  fact  that  the  colony  school 
upon  the  premises  is  well  attended,  and  one 
family  alone  fills  twelve  sittings  in  the 
school-room. 
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The  Week. 

The  rain  is  the  main  topic  of  conversation  in  all  Cali- 
fornia circles  this  week.  A  downpour  of  such  amount  in 
the  interior  would  have  been  worth  millions  perhaps  a 
month  ago.  It  will  be  worth  less  now,  but  is  usually  wel- 
comed nevertheless.  It  will  help  all  plants  still  in  a 
growing  stage  and  will  facilitate  orchard  and  vineyard 
cultivation  notably.  On  another  page  current  comments 
upon  the  storm  are  given  in  the  form  of  local  telegrams. 
Below  we  compile  a  table  showing  the  rainfall  figures  at  a 
number  of  points  representing  considerable  areas  of  the 
Htate: 


Season 

to 
date. 
14.33 
9  73 
10  79 
47.95 
13.90 
16.30 


Last 

season 
to  date. 
16.22 
27  10 
24.06 


17.96 


15  35 
12.09 
21  14 
20  84 


26.26 


38.90 
30.85 


9  72 
7.04 
4.37 
5.00 
3  42 
3.95 
4.32 
11.80 
3.30 
6.94 
6.11 
7.46 
6.75 
6.82 
6.32 
6.02 
5.93 


May 

14th. 

Stockton  Mj 

Willows   20 

Orland  20 

Placerville  2-25 

Sacramento  15 

Llvermore  86 

Gilroy  1O0 

Newcastle  43 

Marysville  16 

Chico  44 

Red  Bluff  40 

Tracy  138 

Los  Banos  96 

Turlock  1.10 

Livingston  Ml 

Merced  135 

Fresno  1.02 

Porterville  32 

Selma  22 

Hauford  13 

Tulare  1« 

Bakersfleld  12 

Caliente  50 

Lancaster  14 

Newhall  ~  .41 

San  Fernando  21 

Santa  Paula  37 

Santa  Barbara  51 

Los  AngeleB  10 

Colton  26 

Anaheim  10 

Santa  Ana  13 

Salinas  1.00 

Hollister  70     

San  Lui6  Obispo  1.00     

The  storm  was  of  more  than  the  usual  May  weight.  It 
brought  considerable  snow  to  the  mountains,  which  will 
swell  the  volume  of  the  irrigation  ditches  by  and  by.  On 
the  whole,  the  storm  brightens  the  outlook  a  little  and 
more  than  compensates  with  its  benefits  for  the  injury  it 
may  work  upon  prostrate  hay. 

Our  table  serves  not  alone  to  show  the  weight  of  the  last 
storm,  but  points  out  the  grievous  deficiency  which  some 
parts  of  the  State  have  to  endure  this  year. 

The  Stath  University  closes  its  year  with  the  usual 
commencement  exercises  this  week.  The  year  has  been  a 
most  successful  one  in  all  respects  and  the  class  gradu- 
ating this  year  is,  we  believe,  the  largest  in  the  history  of 
the  institution,  as  over  100  young  men  and  women  receive 
degrees.    The  relations  between  the  University  and  the 


9.77 

6.62 
6.49 
6.30 
10.40 
4.82 
23.14 
20.75 
29.06 
27.18 
28.66 
14.30 
17.97 
13  95 


secondary  schools  of  the  State  were  never  so  cordial  and 
close  as  at  present,  and  in  other  ways  the  University  is 
gaining  a  closer  hold  upon  popular  esteem  and  interest. 
The  coming  class  of  intrants  promises  to  be  larger  than 
any  previous  accession. 


The  Sparrow  and  the  Thistle. 

The  heading  is  worthy  of  a  fable  or  a  poem,  but  it  is 
merely  an  outcry  of  two  grievous  agricultural  pests.  Or- 
chardists  who  find  their  twigs  disbudded  as  far  out  as  a 
bird  can  stand  and  pick  have  much  of  the  injury  to  the 
fruit  and  leaf  to  charge  up  against  the  English  sparrow, 
for  he  vies  with  the  linnet  as  a  disbudder.  He  does  <at 
some  scales,  it  is  true,  but  his  injury  overbalances  his 
benefits. 

The  work  against  the  English  sparrow  is  now  being 
urged  again  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Wash- 
ington. Dr.  O.  Hart  Merriam,  ornithologist  of  the  de 
partment,  says  the  sparrows  are  now  spreading  over  the 
fruit-growing  districts  of  Oalifornia,  where,  if  repressive 
measures  are  not  quickly  inaugurated,  it  is  destined  to  levy 
a  heavy  tribute.  The  best  way  to  fight  the  pests  is  by  the 
destruction  of  the  nests  and  the  young.  Ninety  per  cent 
of  the  nests  may  be  reached  by  a  long  pole  and  hook. 
The  strongholds  of  the  sparrow  in  the  city  are  the  masses 
of  Japanese  and  English  ivy  and  Virginia  creeper  on  the 
churches.  Multitudes  of  young  birds  may  be  destroyed 
by  dousing  the  vine  with  water  at  night. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  English  sparrow  will  prove 
so  great  a  pest  in  the  large  California  orchards  as  it  is  in 
the  small  orchards  and  fruit  gardens  of  the  older  countries. 
The  sparrow  enjoys  the  society  of  man  and  seeks  human 
habitations  and  adjoining  buildings  for  his  resting  places. 
In  California  it  may  be  a  mile  across  an  orchard  and  the 
situation  is  apparently  too  lonely  for  the  bird.  This  fact 
makes  it  possible  to  keep  him  in  subjection,  for  destroying 
the  nests  in  the  vines  around  the  houses  and  in  the 
crevices  of  the  buildings  is  much  easier  than  to  hunt  him 
everywhere.  We  would  like  to  hear  from  our  readers  if 
their  observation  as  to  the  nesting  of  the  bird  agrees  with 
this  statement. 

The  thistle  in  this  connection  is  fortunately  not  yet  of 
California  account.  It  is  the  Russian  thistle  of  which 
frequent  mention  is  made.  The  House  of  Representatives 
does  not  believe  in  Government  issue  with  the  weed. 
The  Committee  on  Agriculture  says  the  extermination  of 
the  thistle  is  certain  if  each  farmer  gives  sufficient  atten- 
tion to  the  destruction  of  weeds  before  they  mature,  and 
the  State  and  local  authorities  destroy  them  in  the  high- 
ways. 

American  Barley  for  Americans. 

There  is  not  much  said  of  barley  in  the  current  notes  on 
tariff  discussions  at  Washington,  and  yet  there  is  an  issue 
in  barley  which  is  of  much  possible  importance  to  Cal- 
ifornia. As  is  generally  known,  Atlantic  coast  brewers 
draw  their  supply  of  barley  from  the  great  crops  of  Can- 
ada, and  with  a  nominal  duty  the  Eastern  men  have  a 
prospect  of  commanding  the  brewery  business  of  the  coun- 
try. But  the  Western  interests,  particularly  those  cen- 
tered at  Milwaukee,  St.  Louis  and  Cincinnati  draw  their 
supplies  mainly  from  American  farmers  and  can  get  along 
without  the  low  duty  on  barleys  of  Canada.  With  the 
Canadian  crop  kept  out  by  a  high  duty,  the  Westerners 
have  a  prospect  of  commanding  the  market.  The  West- 
ern men  were  well  satisfied  with  the  high  rate  of  40  per 
cent  fixed  in  the  Senate  bill,  but  now  the  Eastern  men 
are  at  work  to  bring  the  rate  down,  and  they  feel  that  they 
will  succeed. 

If  the  Western  idea  prevails,  California  will  have  a 
share  of  the  stimulation  of  the  Western  brewing  business. 
Our  brewing  barley  is  unexcelled,  and  whenever  freight 
rates  are  decently  low  we  can  deliver  it  in  St.  Louis  and 
make  a  profit.  It  is  of  considerable  importance  to  us 
that  this  opportunity  should  not  be  closed.  It  is  also 
possible,  under  favorable  conditions,  to  deliver  California 
barley  in  New  York  profitably.  If  the  Nicaragua  canal 
goes  through,  brewing  barley  for  Eastern  and  European 
use  will  be  a  very  important  item  of  our  exports.  Oalifor- 
nia is  certainly  vitally  concerned  in  the  protection  of 
American  barley. 

Rev.  W.  T.  Hutchins,  a  distinguished  Eastern  author- 
ity on  the  sweet  pea  and  author  of  a  very  able  brochure 
entitled  "  All  About  Sweet  Peas,"  is  making  a  short  visit 
to  this  coast.  Last  week  he  gave  an  informal  talk  at  the 
meeting  of  the  San  Jose  Floral  Society  on  the  sweet  pea, 
illustrating  with  50  varieties  from  the  well-known  seed 
farm  of  C.  C.  Morse  &  Co.  of  Santa  Clara.  On  Friday  of 
this  week  Mr.  Hutchins  visited  the  sweet-pea  fields  at 
Sherwood  Hall,  Menlo  Park.  We  understand  that  Mr. 
Hutchins'  plans  are  to  return  East  quite  soon,  but  we  hope 
he  may  consent  to  remain  longer  and  address  other  Oali- 
fornia floral  societies  on  his  favorite  theme. 


The  Floral  Element  at  the  Midwinter  Fair. 

The  Midwinter  Fair  managers  are  doing  wisely  to  make 
as  much  use  as  possible  of  floral  attractions  in  increasing 
their  gate  receipts.  It  is  gratifying,  indeed,  that  the  love 
of  floral  beauty  is  so  great  and  so  general  that  shrewd 
business  and  show  men  rely  strongly  upon  it.  The  grati- 
fication lies  of  course  in  the  beneficent  possibilities  of  a 
love  of  the  beautiful  which  is  thu3  made  manifest.  Let 
the  Fair  people  take  the  money;  the  people  generally 
should  rejoice  in  the  supremacy  of  such  a  wholesome  sen- 
timent. 

The  rose  show  of  the  State  Floral  Society  was  held  at 
the  Fair  during  the  closing  days  of  last  week.  By  some 
it  was  considered  the  grandest  display  ever  held  in  this 
city.  Probably  it  was,  in  the  line  of  cut  flowers,  far  in 
advance  of  any  previous  exhibition,  but  in  fine  plants  the 
Mechanics'  Pavilion  shows  of  the  Floral  Society  have 
been  superior.  The  rose  show  drew  contributions  from 
long  distances,  and  there  was  such  a  wealth  of  bloom  that 
the  approaches  to  the  hall,  as  well  as  its  whole  area,  were 
needed  to  accommodate  the  display.  It  was  hardly  as  sys- 
tematically arranged  and  labeled  as  could  be  desired,  but 
the  visitors  thought  no  less  of  it  for  that.  They  were 
entranced  by  the  gorgeous  displays  of  color,  the  rich  per- 
fumes, and  to  many  it  was  really  a  revelation  of  beauties 
of  which  they,  though  living  in  this  land  of  flowers,  had 
never  dreamed.  To  the  visitor  from  distant  parts  it  was 
an  engrossing  spectacle,  and  they  lingered  over  it. 

This  week  the  fair  managers  propose  to  develop  the 
Bpectacular  features  of  floral  display  more  elaborately. 
They  have  arranged  to  reproduce  the  Santa  Barbara  Flower 
Festival  at  the  fair  next  Saturday,  under  the  name  of  the 
Battle  of  Fowers.  The  fair  management  will  erect  four 
huge  arches,  one  at  each  corner  of  the  couit,  to  be  con- 
structed of  pampas  plumes,  cypress  and  palms.  Each 
arch  will  be  25  feet  high  from  the  pavement  to  the  top  of 
the  curve,  20  feet  deep  and  70  feet  wide.  Each  arch  will 
have  3000  plumes.  There  will  also  be  a  huge  fishnet  arch 
in  front  of  the  Administration  building,  filled  with 
flowers. 

The  display  is  to  be  a  competitive  one,  and  25  prizes 
aggregating  $2000  will  be  given,  consisting  of  money, 
gold  and  silver  medals,  etc.  There  will  be  a  large  number 
of  floats  and  other  vehicles  in  the  parade,  which  will  pass 
before  the  judges,  and  no  float  or  vehicle  will  be  allowed 
in  line  unless  decorated  exclusively  with  natural  flowers. 
The  parade  will  take  place  at  three  o'clock  Saturday  after- 
noon, and  will  be  repeated  in  the  evening,  on  which  occa- 
sion the  Grand  Court  will  be  illuminated  with  fireworks. 
It  is  believed  this  will  be  the  finest  night  display  ever  seen 
in  San  Francisco. 


That  Alleged  Apricot  Contest. 

That  Australian  apricots,  at  any  rate  those  grown  at  Mil- 
dura,  are  superior  to  Californian,  has  been  proved  by  the  best 
of  all  tests,  for  they  have  brought  a  higher  price  in  the  London 
market.  Our  dry  climate,  and  the  absence  of  dews  at  night 
during  the  harvest  season,  appears  to  be  the  main  cause  of  the 
superiority  of  our  fruit,  which  is  dried  twice  as  quick  as  the 
Californian,  and  has  consequently  a  glazed  appearance  which 
the  Californian  cannot  acquire.  It  appears,  also,  that  the 
fierce  sun  heat  develops  the  essential  oils  and  juices  of  the  fruit 
to  perfection,  so  that  it  is  very  rich  in  flavor  and  aroma  both 
dried  and  fresh. — Australian  Rural  Industries. 

We  are  becoming  weary  of  the  "  damnable  reiteration  " 
of  this  claim  for  superiority  of  Australian  dried  apricots. 
As  we  have  previously  stated,  there  is  no  evidence  that  the 
sample  said  to  be  Oalifornian  was  a  fair  sample,  nor  did 
any  one  in  the  California  interest  submit  it  nor  consent  to 
the  trial  by  Bale  in  hand  or  market.  So  long  as  this  is  the 
case,  what  is  the  use  of  making  such  claims  as  our  con- 
temporary advances  above  ?  If  they  are  to  comfort  local 
pride  in  the  colonies  they  are  most  dangerous  cordials,  be- 
cause they  may  result  in  incurable  nausea  when  the  best 
products  of  the  two  countries  are  really  contrasted  by  a 
fair  competition  to  which  both  agree. 

The  fact  that  Australian  writers  claim  that  they  have 
advantage  because  of  absence  of  dew  and  effects  of  fierce 
sun  heat,  shows  that  they  know  nothing  of  what  they  com- 
ment upon.  California  interior  regions,  where  most  dried 
apricots  are  produced,  have  dry  air  and  hot  sun  than 
which  the  world  has  no  better.  The  writers,  who  knew 
nothing  of  California  or  of  California  dried  fruit,  should 
write  less  about  them,  and  when  our  apricots  are  to  be 
sold  at  competitive  sale  in  London,  we  should  be  allowed 
to  assure  ourselves  that  the  fruit  which  is  made  to  pose  as 
ours  is  really  a  fair  California  product. 


Those  who  desire  fairs  free  from  gambling  will  be  in- 
terested in  the  statement  that  the  New  York  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  has  handed  down  a  decision  which  holds 
that  a  pool  on  a  horse  race  is  a  lottery  within  the  interdic- 
tion of  the  Constitution,  and  book  making  is  illegal  by 
the  provisions  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  which  make  unlaw- 
ful all  wagers,  stakes  or  bets  on  a  race  or  any  unknown  or 
contingent  event  whatever. 


May  19,  1894. 
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From  an  Independent  Standpoint. 

Another  general  overhauling  of  the  pending  tariff  bill 
by  the  Democratic  senatorial  caucus  has  resulted  in  be- 
tween five  and  six  hundred  changes;  and  it  is  claimed  that 
in  its  new  form  it  will  command  all  the  Democratic  votes 
save  only  that  of  Senator  Hill  of  New  York.  The  new 
bill  bears  small  resemblance  to  the  original  Wilson  bill, 
and  nothing  at  all  is  left  of  the  philosophic  theories  upon 
which  it  was  founded.  The  bill  has  been  cut  out  and 
patched  and  widened  and  narrowed  and  stretched  and 
compressed  until  it  represents^no  principle  or  theory  of 
tariff  policy  ever  heard  of.  It  is  a  patchwork  of  com- 
promises so  lacking  in  character  and  promise  that  no  man 
will  allow  his  name  to  be  given  to  it.  Nobody  claims  for 
it  as  it  now  stands  that  it  is  a  scientific  or  practical  adjust- 
ment of  tariff  policy;  nobody  pretends  that  it  is  more  than 
an  expedient,  a  mere  makeshift,  supported  not  be- 
cause it  is  expected  to  accomplish  any  good,  but  because 
it  is  necessary  to  do  something  to  answer  the  promise  of 
the  Chicago  platform.  Far  from  being  urged  as  a  settle- 
ment of  our  industrial!  troubles,  it  is  distinctly  asserted  by 
its  advocates  that  it  is  only  a  first  step,  a  mere  beginning 
in  the  business  of  tariff  reform. 

Of  all  the  States  having  majority  representation  in  the 
Senate,  California  alone  finds  no  advantage  in  the  new 
tariff  bill  as  compared  with  the  Wilson  bill.  In  there- 
vised  edition,  as  in  the  original,  our  interests — fruit,  wool, 
vineyard  products,  sugar,  etc. — are  left  in  the  ditch.  And 
it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that  Senator  White  is  very 
largely  to  blame.  If  he  had  said  to  the  caucus  that  unless 
the  injustice  to  California  were  corrected  he  would  vote 
against  the  bill,  then  our  interests  might  have  been  re- 
garded. Others — notably  Messrs.  Murphy  of  New  York, 
Morgan  of  Alabama,  Gorman  of  Maryland,  Brice  of  Ohio 
and  others — are  said  to  have  done  this  with  success;  but 
Mr.  White  contented  himself  with  a  spiritless  "  appeal," 
and  so  California  got  left.  Now,  as  before,  the  bill  stands 
a  menace  to  great  industries  and  interests  in  which  the 
fortunes  and  hopes  of  California  are  bound  up. 

While  the  bill  has  been  worked  into  shape  to  command 
the  support  of  the  majority,  it  has  not  yet  come  to  a  vote 
in  the  Senate  and  may  not  for  weeks.  It  is  in  precisely 
the  fix  the  Repeal  bill  was  in  last  year,  when  the 
anti- repeal  era  by  all  manner  of  dilatory  tactics  pre- 
vented the  Senate  from  coming  to  a  vote  on  it. 
If  the  opposition  chooses,  it  can,  under  the  rules  of 
the  Senate,  delay  it  indefinitely;  and  they  are  tempted  to 
do  it  by  the  facts  that  the  majority  is  loosely  organized 
upon  half-hearted  motives  of  expediency;  that  nobody  is 
genuinely  attached  to  the  measure,  and  that  time  and  the 
stress  of  a  deadlock  would  probably  smash  its  support  into 
flinders.  On  the  other  hand,  by  a  course  of  filibustering 
they  would  put  themselves  in  the  awkward  position  of 
practicing  and  upholding  now  what  they  denounced  as 
illegitimate  and  immoral  during  the  Repeal  fight  of 
last  November.  What  the  outcome  will  be  nothing  but 
time  can  tell. 

If  there  were  no  other  reason  why  the  pending  tariff  bill 
should  be  voted  down,  it  would  be  quite  sufficient  that  it 
does  not  propose  a  permanent  or  even  a  quasi-permanent 
adjustment  of  tariff  policy.  The  loudest  advocates  of  the 
measure  will  not  claim  that  it  is  more  than  "  a  begin- 
ning," which  implies  that  the  present  job  of  tinkering  is  to 
be  followed  by  still  more  tinkering.  It  does  not  need  to 
be  said  that  this  is  what  the  public  most  faars.  In  matters 
of  this  kind,  as  the  country  has  good  reason  to  know,  un- 
certainty means  paralysis.  It  means  the  shut-down  of 
factories;  it  means  stagnation  in  the  markets  for  those 
staples  which  [factories  consume  when  in  operation;  it 
means  enforced  idleness  for  workmen;  it  means  dull  trade; 
it  means  universal  hardship  and  poverty.  Uncertainty  is 
worse  in  its  effects  upon  all  industrial  interests  than  the 
worst  possible  certainty  could  be. 

Even  more  vehemently  than  it  demands  a  just  tariff,  the 
country  demands  a  permanent  settlement  of  the  tariff. 
No  party  has  the  right  to  impose  upon  the  country  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  confusion  and  paralysis  which  now  affects 
our  industrial  system.  In  a  situation  like  this,  to  propose 
a  "  first  step  "  toward  reform  is  to  propose  a  continuance 
of  the  hardships  under  which  the  country  is  laboring.  It 
is  nothing  less  than  a  manifestation  of  business  and  po- 
litical imbecility.  The  country  needs,  and  needs  badly,  a 
fair  adjustment  of  the  tariff,  but  far  more  it  needs  a  settle- 
ment of  the  matter  one  way  or  the  other.  Any  measure 
which  proposes  less  tban  this  is  an  insult  to  the  American 
people.  

Every  day  brings  the  Rural  a  half-score  or  more  of 
letters  commending  recent  suggestions  for  reform  in  our 
State  fiscal  policy.  It  is  plain  that  the  tax-payers  are 
feeling  sorely  the  weight  of  our  costly  State  Government. 
Four  millions  and  a  half  per  year  for  the  expenses  of  the 
State  ?   Four  or  five  or  six  millions  more  for  the  expenses 


of  county  government !  Three  or  four  millions  more  for 
the  expenses  of  municipal  Government  1  Two  or  three 
millions  more  in  the  illegitimate  form  of  fees  to  officials 
large  and  small !  The  aggregate  is  something  prodigious 
and  monstrous,  and  every  dollar  has  to  be  earned  by 
somebody.  It  was  a  severe  tax  in  prosperous  times;  it  is 
now  a  cruel  hardship.  It  has  always  been  a  source  of 
political  corruption;  it  is  now  a  source  of  social  demoraliza- 
tion.   The  thing  is  intolerable,  unbearable. 

It  is  time  some  beginning  were  made  to  organize  into  a 
practical  political  force  the  sentiment  for  economic  re- 
form which  seems  universal.  If  the  question  of  reducing 
expenses  were  put  to  the  people  in  a  direct  and  definite 
form  it  would  carry  ninety-nine  to  one.  But  economy  is 
not  in  the  interest  of  those  who  manage  our  political 
affairs;  and  the  probability  is  that  they  will  obscure  the 
question  and  lead  the  attention  of  the  public  off  to  other 
matters — to  the  old  and  formal  questions  of  politics. 
This  is  the  usual  way  and  there  is  small  hope  for  a 
change  now.  We  pay  an  enormous  price  for  the  luxury 
of  standing  with  our  several  parties — no  less  a  price  than 
the  surrender  of  our  just  purpose  and  genuine  interests. 
Possibly  in  some  future  happy  time  people  will  grow  so 
simply  wise  that  those  who  think  alike  will  vote  together. 
But  it  will  not  be  so  long  as  each  of  us  stupidly  follows 
his  own  particular  party  bell-wether. 

The  Eastern  industrial  armies  have  been  very  quiet  this 
past  week.  Coxey's  men  are  in  camp  near  Washington; 
Kelly's  men  are  floating  down  the  Des  Moines  river  in 
barges;  Frye's  men  have  mostly  dispersed,  and  nothing  is 
heard  from  the  New  England  contingent.  The  several 
Pacific  coast  armies  still  west  of  the  Rocky  mountains  have 
broken  up  into  mere  bands  of  tramps  and  have  exercised 
their  energies  chiefly  in  stealing  trains  and  other  lawless 
courses.  At  Rocklin,  in  Placer  county,  a  crowd  of  Indus- 
trials undertook  to  rescue  one  of  their  number  who  had 
been  arrested  and  their  leader,  "  Col."  Paisley,  was  killed 
by  a  constable  in  the  scrimmage.  At  several  points  in  the 
State  of  Washington  there  have  been  violent  collisions  be- 
tween the  Industrials  and  deputy  marshals  employed  for 
the  protection  of  trains,  and  several  persons  have  been 
killed  and  wounded  on  both  sides.  So  fierce  is  the  lawless 
spirit  at  Seattle,  where  a  gang  of  train-stealers  is  being 
tried,  that  a  body  of  U.  S.  troops  has  been  stationed  there 
to  protect  the  court  and  maintain  its  authority. 

"  Col."  Paisley,  the  man  killed  at  Rocklin,  came  from 
Oakland  and  his  body  was  brought  back  for  burial.  An 
effort  was  made  on  the  part  of  Coxey  symphathizers  to 
create  a  great  public  excitement,  in  which  the  dead  man 
should  figure  as  a  martyr,  but  it  failed  miserably. 

Interest  in  the  movement  is  rapidly  dying  out,  for  upon 
sober  second  thought  it  is  recognized,  even  by  those  who 
sympathize  with  the  men,  that  the  march  to  Washington 
is  a  foolish  project.  That  the  movement  itself  is  an  evi- 
dence of  disease  in  our  social  and  industrial  system  no- 
body denies,  but  it  is  a  disease  not  to  be  cured  by  promo- 
ting and  coddling  its  symptoms. 


Proposed  New  System  of  Dried  Fruit  Grades. 

A  a  meeting  of  the  directors  of  the  State  Fruit  Exchange 
last  week  It  was  determined  to  make  an  effort  to  establish 
a  uniform  system  of  classification  for  California  dried  fruits. 
To  this  end  the  formulas  printed  below  were  prepared  and 
will  be  submitted  to  fruit-growers  generally  for  consider- 
ation. It  Is  hoped  that  this  plan  or  something  better  which 
It  may  call  out  will  be  adopted,  thus  doing  away  with  the 
confusion  of  names  and  grades  growing  out  of  the  present 
want  of  system. 

In  speaking  of  the  matter  Mr.  John  Markley,  secretary 
of  the  Exchange,  said  that  the  directors  hoped  to  make  a 
California  classification,  striking  out  foreign  terms  as  far  as 
practicable.  The  object  is  to  establish  standards  of  quality 
for  fruit  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Produce  Exchange  es- 
tablishes standards  for  cereals.  The  trade  would  perhaps 
not  be  disposed  to  take  kindly  to  the  new  classification  of 
oar  dried  fruits,  but  the  Fruit  Exchange  hopes  to  have  the 
aid  of  the  press  in  its  effort.  There  is  no  reason,  said  Mr. 
Markley,  why  California  raisins  should  be  sold  under 
Spanish  names,  or  California  prunes  as  French  prunes. 
These  products,  he  declared,  have  characteristics  ot  their 
own,  and  it  is  due  the  State  and  also  the  interests  ol  the 
growers  that  a  proper  California  classification  should  be 
made  and  adhered  to. 

The  proposed  classification  Is  as  follows.  It  has  been 
furnished  to  the  Rural  by  the  president  of  the  Exchange 
after  careful  revision : 

RAISINS. 

California  Clusters,  In  place  of  Clusters,  Spanish  style  or 
Spanish  Clusters. 

No.  i  California  Layers,  substituted  for  4-crown  London 
Layers.  . 

No.  2  California  Layers,  in  place  of  3-crown  London 

Layers. 

No.  1  Loose,  in  place  of  3-Crown  Loose;  No.  2  Loose,  in 
place  of  2-Crown  Loose,  and  No.  3  Loose  in  place  of 
i-Crown  Loose. 

Seedless  Muscatels  :  same  as  heretofore. 

Thompson's  Seedless,  heretofore  classified  under  this 


name,  to  be  classified  as  Thompson's  Seedless  Nos.  1  and 
2;  same  with  respect  to  Sultanas. 

APRICOTS. 

Large  :— Made  from  fully  ripened  fruit  i}{  inches  and 
upward  in  diameter  to  be  classified  as  follows  : 

No.  1— a,  bright  in  color;  b,  free  from  spots;  c,  rich  in 
pulp. 

No.  1  D — Same  grade,  slightly  inferior  in  some  point, 

a,  b  or  c. 

Medium  : — Made  from  fully  ripened  fruit  1  x/i  inches  in 
diameter  to  be  classified  as  follows  : 

No.  1 — a,  bright  in  color;  h,  free  from  spots;  c,  richness 
of  pulp. 

No.  1  D — same  grade,  slightly  inferior  in  points  n,  b  or  c. 

Small: — Made  from  fully  ripened  fruit  of  lesser  sizes  than 
1  }4  inches  in  diameter. 

Classifications  No.  i  and  No.  1  U  same  as  above. 

Ungraded: — This  classification  includes  all  merchant- 
able fruit  not  fully  meeting  the  requirements  of  above  class- 
ifications. 

PEACHES. 

Large: — Made  from  fully  ripened  fruit  two  inches  and 
upward  in  diameter  : 

No.  1 — a,  bright  In  color;  b,  free  from  spots;  c,  rich  in 
pulp. 

No.  1  D: — Same  grade,  slightly  inferior  in  above  speci- 
fied points. 

Medium: — Made  from  fully  ripened  fruit  from  1  yz  to  2 
Inches  In  diameter : 

No,  1  and  No.  1  D,  same  as  above. 

Ungraded  : — This  classification  includes  all  merchant- 
able fruit  not  fully  meeting  the  requirements  of  above 
classifications. 

PRUNES. 

All  grades  to  be  styled  "California  Prunes."  Graded 
according  to  the  number  to  the  pound:  40  to  50,  50  to  60, 
60  to  70,  70  to  80,  80  to  90,  90  to  100,  100  to  120,  and 
above. 

Silver  prunes  were  classified  as  follows  : 
No.  1,  bright  in  color;  No.  1  U,  brown  In  color;  No.  2, 
bright;  No.  2  D,  brown. 
Pears  classified  as  follows  : 

No.  1,  halves,  large,  bright  and  clean.  All  others  by  de- 
scription on  sample. 

"  D"  indicates  that  the  product  is  slightly  off  in  some 
one  of  the  three  marked  characteristics  of  the  grade. 

"Four  Sizes"  includes  four  classes,  equal  quantities  of 
each  :  No.  1,  60  to  70;  No.  2,  70  to  80;  No.  3,  80  to  90; 
No.  4,  93  to  100. 


A  Cooling  Chamber  tor  Dairies. 

In  one  of  the  bulletins  published  by  the  Agricultural 
Department  of  Victoria,  Mr.  A.  N.  Pearson,  Agricultural 
Chemist,  suggests  the  following  method  of  cooling  a  dairy, 
which,  "so  far  as  I  can  see,"  he  writes,  "  would  mett  all 
the  requirements,  would  cost  only  £30  or  £40,  would  be 
so  simple  that  every  farmer  could  construct  it  himself,  and 
would  have  the  advantage  over  machinery  that  it  would 
not  be  liable  to  get  out  of  order. 

"  The  arrangement  I  propose  is  a  small  chamber  six  feet 
square  and  six  feet  high,  having  mud  walls  three  feet  thick, 
and  a  flat  mud  roof  also  three  feet  thick.  There  is  a 
double  door  and  a  double  window  to  this  chamber.  The 
chamber  may  be  built  inside  a  barn  or  shed,  or  it  may  be 
built  outside  and  have  a  separate  roof  (thatch,  shingle  or 
bark)  to  protect  it  from  the  sun  and  rain.  On  a  shelf  In- 
side the  chamber  are  placed  a  few  buckets  having  in  them 
an  ordinary  freezing  mixture.  There  are  many  kinds  of 
freezing  mixtures  commonly  used  in  laboratories.  The 
following  are  two  of  the  simplest  : 

1  pari  of  crystallized  nitrate  of  ammonia. 
1  part  of  water — causes  a  fall  of  46*  Kah. 

1  part  of  nitrate  ammonia  crystals. 

1  part  of  carbonate  of  soda  crystal'. 

1  part  of  water— causes  a  fall  of  570  Kah. 

All  that  is  necessary  is  to  place  the  crystals  in  the  bucket, 
pour  in  the  proper  quantity  of  water,  stir  vigorously  for  a 
few  minutes,  when  the  temperalure  of  the  mixture  will  rap- 
idly fall  toward,  or  even  below,  freezing  point.  A  few  of 
these  cold  buckets  placed  inside  the  cooling  chamber 
would  soon  reduce  the  temperature  to  about  50"  Fah., 
which  Is  as  cool  as  is  ever  necessary.  After  the  salts  had 
once  been  used  for  cooling  the  resulting  solution  would 
have  to  be  evaporated  down  in  a  copper  pan  (an  ordinary 
copper  boiler),  so  as  again  to  re  crystallize  the  salts.  In 
this  way  the  salts  would  serve  continuously.  In  very  hot 
districts  this  evaporating  could  be  done  in  shallow  pans 
by  the  sun  and  hot  winds.  While  the  cream  is  being  kfpt 
cool  in  the  chamber  the  doors  and  windows  should  be  kept 
closed,  but  immediately  the  cream  cans  are  removed  the 
chamber  should  be  thrown  open  for  ventilation,  but  not, 
however,  left  open  so  long  as  to  admit  of  the  walls  bf com- 
ing heated. 

*'  The  arrangement  above  suggested,  of  cooling  buckets 
placed  on  shelves  in  the  chamber,  Is  the  simplest;  but  the 
same  principle  can  be  applied  In  a  different  manner  for 
larger  dairies.  There  might,  for  instance,  be  galvanized 
iron  trays  or  shelves,  with  salt  spread  over  them,  and  a 
slow,  continuous  stream  of  water  caused  to  flow  over  them, 
and  so  on. 

"  But  my  present  aim  is  to  devise  something  so  simple 
that  the  selector  could  manage  everything  with  his  own 
hands  and  without  any  fear  of  going  wrong."— Australasian. 

A  French  electrician,  M.  Trouve,  catches  fish  by 
sinking  in  the  water  a  net  with  an  incandescent  lamp  at- 
tached. The  curious  fish  collect  around  the  light,  when  a 
pneumatic  tire  around  the  edge  of  the  net  Is  silently  in- 
flated and  rises  to  the  surface,  entrapping  them  without 
frightening  them,  and  hence  without  destroying  the  spawn— 
a  great  drawback  to  ordinary  net  fishing. 
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Rainfall  and  Temperature. 


The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  a.  m.  Wed- 
nesday, May  1 6,  1894,  are  from  official  sources,  and  are 
furnished  by  the  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau  expressly  for  the 

Pacific  Rural  Press: 


California 

f-TATIONB. 

Total     rainfall    for  the 

Total  seasonal  rainfall  to 

Total  seasonal  rainfall  last 

Average  seasonal  rainfall 

Maximum  temperature  for 

Minimum  temperature  for 

2.16 

1.65 

3.16 

100 

60 

.11 

4.98 

9.46 

9.63 

64 

44 

.10 

6.63 

26.25 

18.07 

74 

46 

.94 

7.21 

11.10 

8.74 

94 

40 

.34 

14.53 

23.73 

18.36 

82 

40 

.29 

16.89 

21.61 

24.07 

63 

44 

.72 

20.42 

32. 09 

22.90 

86 

44 

.38 

62.60 

47.57 

43.73 

66 

36 

Crop  Condition  and  Outlook. 

Reports  of  the  Recent  Rains. 
Following  is  a  synopsis  of  the  crop  bulletin  for  the  past 
week  issued  by  Director  Barwick,  of  the  State  Weather 
Service : 

The  average  temperature  for  the  week  ending  May  14th, 
compared  with  the  normal,  shows  a  heat  deficiency  over 
the  immediate  coast  and  adjoining  counties  of  from  three 
to  six  degrees,  being  deficient  at  San  Francisco  six  degrees, 
Eureka  five  degrees,  Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego  three  de- 
grees each. 

Over  the  upper  end  of  the  Sacramento  valley  there  was 
a  slight  excess  of  heat,  being  one  degree  at  Red  Bluff,  while 
at  Sacramento  the  average  was  normal,  but  the  San 
Joaquin  valley,  as  judged  by  Fresno,  had  an  excess  of  heat 
over  normal  of  three  degrees.  This  excess  of  beat  over  the 
interior  valleys  occurred  during  the  fore  part  of  the  week, 
when  dry  northerly  winds  and  hot  weather  prevailed.  Dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  the  week  a  deficiency  of  heat,  as  com- 
pared with  the  normal  temperature,  covered  the  entire 
State,  accompanied  by  cool  southerly  and  westerly  winds, 
with  night  and  morning  fogs  along  the  coast,  the  effects  of 
which  have  been  extremely  beneficial  to  hay  and  late-sown 
grain,  as  well  as  fruits  and  berries,  by  retarding  the  rapid 
ripening  of  the  two  latter.  Haying  is  in  progress  all  over 
the  State,  and  while  the  yield  is  far  from  being  an  average 
one,  It  is  much  better  than  was  anticipated  several  weeks 
ago.    A  great  deal  of  wheat  Is  being  cut  for  hay. 

The  rainfall  during  the  week,  which  fell  mostly  on  Sun- 
day and  Monday,  as  compared  with  the  normal  precipita- 
tion, shows  an  excess  at  San  Francisco,  Red  Bluff  and 
Fresno,  and  a  deficiency  at  Eureka,  Sacramento,  Los  An- 
geles and  San  Diego. 

The  prune  crop  is  the  only  tree  fruit  that  is  reported  de- 
ficient in  yield.  All  the  others,  both  fruit  and  berry,  will 
give  more  than  an  average  yield. 

This  late  rain  will  do  good  to  very  late-sown  grain,  but 
it  is  feared  the  damage  it  will  do  to  the  fruit  crop  and  the 
already  short  hay  crop  will  be  considerable  If  it  continues. 
The  highest  temperature  was  1050  at  Huron,  Fresno  county, 
and  the  lowest  28°  at  Yreka,  Siskiyou  county. 

RAIN  REPORTS. 

As  rain  has  fallen  since  correspondence  to  Serg'.  Bar- 
wick was  mailed,  we  omit  his  usual  local  summary  and 
give  the  following  dispatches: 

Stockton,  May  14. — The  rainfall  here  for  the  present  storm 
measures  1.14  inches,  making  for  the  season  14.33  inches,  as  against 
16.22  inches  last  year.  The  rain  has  done  a  vast  amount  of  good  10 
the  crops  of  this  section  and  will  largely  increase  the  yield  in  all  sec- 
tions. Some  of  the  heavy  grain  on  the  lowlands  has  been  knocked 
down  by  the  rain,  and  considerable  hiy  has  been  cut;  but,  on  the 
whole,  the  {fleet  of  the  rain  is  of  great  benefit.  The  indications  are 
that  the  storm  is  about  over.  Reports  from  all  parts  of  the  county 
are  that  the  fall  was  more  than  an  inch  and  that  crop  prospects  are 
much  improved. 

Sacramento,  May  14.— Up  to  5  p.  m.  to-day,  .18  of  an  inch  of 
rain  fell  here,  and  it  has  been  raining  lightly  ever  since.  Some  hay 
will  suffer,  but  it  is  thought  that  the  rain  will  greatly  help  late-sown 
grain.  About  the  only  fruit  that  can  be  damaged  just  now  is  cherries. 
The  ripe  ones  will  be  likely  to  burst  if  hot  weather  follows  the  rain. 
The  weather  is  quite  cold,  ranging  to-day  from  50  to  58  degrees. 

Chico,  May  14. — The  rain  which  fell  last  night  came  in  good  sea- 
son, as  haying  would  have  commenced  in  many  places  to-day.  As 
it  is,  no  damage  of  any  consequence  has  been  done.  Should  the  sun 
come  out  warm,  the  cherry  crop,  which,  owing  to  the  dry  winds  of 
the  lau  three  weeks  is  short  and  the  fruit  small,  will  be  further  dam- 
aged by  cracking.  Everything  considered,  however,  the  rain  is 
highly  beneficial.  The  total  for  the  season  is  21.32.  The  total  for 
last  season  was  33.14. 

Anderson,  May  14. — It  commenced  raining  here  about  4  o'clock 
yesterday.  There  have  been  heavy  showers  to-day.  The  wind  is 
south.  This  rain  will  help  the  late-sown  grain  and  enable  the  fruit- 
growers to  cultivate  their  orchards. 

Lodi,  May  14. — About  three-quarters  of  an  inch  of  rain  fell  here 
last  night  and  this  morning.  It  is  of  great  benefit  to  summer-fallow 
grain  and  hay.  The  latter  crop  will  be  remarkably  large  in  this 
vicinity.  The  watermelon  and  potato  crops  are  improved  by  the 
showers. 

Yuba  City,  May  14.— Over  half  an  inch  of  rain  fell  here  last 
night,  benefiting  the  grain  crops  and  fruit  interests.  The  weather  is 
cool  and  showery. 

Fresno,  May  14. — A  heavy  thunder  storm,  accompanied  by  rain 
and  hail,  passed  over  Fresno  to-day.  Half  an  inch  of  rain  fell  in  a 
quarter  of  an  hour. 

Banning,  May  14. — The  rainfall  up  to  five  o'clock  this  afternoon 
was  .65  of  an  inch.    It  has  been  raining  steadily  since.    Nearly  an 


inch  must  have  fallen  so  far.  It  was  the  most  violent  storm  experi- 
enced here  in  30  years. 

Tracy,  May  14.—  One  and  thirty-e'ght  hundredths  inches  of  rain 
have  fallen  here  since  one  o'clock  this  morning.  It  is  beneficial  to 
grain.    The  injury  to  hay  is  heavy,  as  considerable  has  been  cut. 

Caliente,  May  14. — A  heavy  thunder  storm  arose  about  three 
o'clock,  and  at  this  hour,  eight  o'clock,  rain  continues  to  pour  down. 
Considerable  rain  is  falling  throughout  the  mountains  in  this  locality. 
It  is  said  that  grain  will  now  mature.  The  cattle  men  and  ranchers 
are  rejoicing  over  the  rain,  as  pasture  lands  are  greatly  benefited. 

Los  Banos,  May  14. — Rain  began  falling  early  to-day  and  has 
continued  almost  steadily,  .96  ot  an  inch  having  fallen.  It  will  be  of 
little  benefit,  as  it  is  the  only  rain  since  Januiry. 

Livermore,  May  14. — Up  to  six  o'clock  this  evening  .85  of  an 
inch  of  rain  had  fallen  here.  It  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  grow- 
ing crops,  especially  gr  iin.  Very  little  hay  is  down,  and  none  of  that 
will  be  injured.  This  rain  insures  good  crops.  The  total  fall  for  the 
season  is  16.30  inches. 

Martinez,  May  14. — It  commenced  raining  here  last  night,  and 
poured  down  heavily  lor  several  hours.  To-day  it  has  been  showery. 
A  large  amount  of  hay  has  been  cut  in  this  vicinity,  and  it  is  feared 
considerable  loss  will  result,  otherwise  the  rain  is  of  much  benefit. 

Cottonwood,  May  14. — A  splendid  rain  has  been  falling  all  day 
over  Cottonwood  valley.  It  will  injure  strawberries,  cherries  and  cut 
hay,  but  is  a  big  benefit  to  all  other  crops. 

Gilroy,  May  14. — Light  showers  fell  last  night,  supplemented  by 
a  good  steady  downpour  to-day.  Fully  an  inch  has  fallen,  which, 
while  injuring  some  bay  already  down,  is  calculated  to  do  immense 
benefit  to  growing  grain,  small  fruits  and  pasturage.  The  farmers  are 
feeling  hopeful,  especially  those  who  had  planted  trees  this  season, 
from  whom  hope  bad  almost  fled.  The  season  will  turn  out  far  better 
than  anticipated.  The  rainfall  to  date  is  12  inches,  against  29  last 
season. 

Salinas,  May  14. — The  rainstorm  of  last  night  and  to-day  has 
amounted  to  over  an  inch  and  will  be  a  great  benefit  to  crops  in  this 
locality. 

Hollister,  May  14. — It  commenced  raining  this  morning. 
Seventy-hundredths  of  an  inch  had  fallen  at  4  o'clock  this  afternoon. 
The  prospects  are  good  for  more.    It  is  a  great  benefit. 

Cayucos,  May  14. — The  cloudy  weather  of  the  last  few  days  cul- 
minated in  a  southeast  storm,  yielding  an  inch  of  rain  to-day,  with 
prospects  ol  more  to-night.  Although  late,  it  will  do  good.  It  may 
injure  some  dry  feed,  but  will  almost  double  the  crops  of  late-sown 
grain. 

Paso  Robles,  May  14. — One  inch  of  rain  has  fallen  here  to-day. 

San  Luis  Obispo,  May  14. — There  has  fallen  nearly  an  inch  of 
rain  in  the  last  24  hours,  immensely  to  the  benefit  of  stock  ranges, 
hay  and  all  late  crops. 

Sonoma,  May  14. —  L'ght  rain  fell  here  last  night.  The  weather 
looked  threatening  all  day,  much  to  the  uneasiness  of  our  farmers, 
who  have  commenced  cutting  hay;  also  to  the  owners  of  large  cherry 
orchards,  which  fruit  would  be  seriously  damaged  by  a  continuation 
of  last  night's  showers. 

Napa,  May  14. — A  light  rain  fell  here  last  night  and  to-day, 
amounting  to  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  It  will  be  of  benefit  to 
crops,  though  some  little  bay  has  been  cut,  which  will  be  injured  in  a 
measure  by  the  rain. 

Winnemucca  (Nev.),  May  14. — This  section  was  favored  by  a 
copious  rainlall  last  night  and  to-day,  which  insures  splendid  range 
feed  for  the  season  and  the  largest  bay  and  grain  yield  ever  bar- 
vested. 

Yreka,  May  r4. — This  county  has  been  visited  by  a  heavy  rain- 
fall. It  is  of  inestimable  value  to  the  crops,  as  they  were  suffering 
for  want  of  rain. 

Crops,  Prices,  Etc. 


From  the  Bulletin  of  the  State  Fruit  Exchange,  May  16th. 

Cherries  are  very  uneven  throughout  the  shipping  districts.  But 
three  or  four  coi respondents  report  heavy  crops  and  many  more  de- 
cidedly poor.  There  will  certainly  be  no  excessive  crop,  and  if  they 
carry  well  should  prove  remunerative  for  shipment.  Our  reports  frim 
the  district  where  shipping  has  begun  were  mailed  before  the  rain, 
but  doubtless  some  injury  has  been  done  to  the  varieties  now  ripen- 
ing. 

Apricots. — There  is  a  fine  crop  of  apricots  almost  universally  re- 
ported, except  from  the  low  districts  where  they  have  been  killed  by 
the  frost. 

Peaches. — All  signs  point  to  the  largest  crop  of  peaches  ever  har- 
vested in  the  State.  The  crop  is  such  that  it  will  be  unwise  to  rely  on 
the  East  to  absorb  it  all,  even  in  the  face  of  the  failure  of  the  Eastern 
crop  in  the  early  districts.  The  wise  grower  will  prepare  means  of 
drying  in  advance,  to  be  ready  for  use  in  case  Eastern  shipments  are 
disappointing. 

Pears. — The  reports  this  week  show  more  unevenness  in  Birtletls 
than  has  been  hitherto  reported,  whether  from  dropping,  or  a  revised 
judgment  of  correspondents,  does  not  yet  appear.  Two-thirds,  how- 
ever, report  heavy  crops.    Late  pears  vt  ry  uneven. 

Prunes.  -  Birring  the  effect  of  new  acreage  coming  in,  the  prune 
crop  will  be  very  light.  Some  districts  of  limited  extent  report  ex- 
cellent prospects,  but  the  counties  yielding  the  main  supply  are  uni- 
versally light. 

Almonds  are  generally  reported  as  showing  excellent  prospects. 

Eastern  Prospects. — We  have  no  advices  to  change  our  previous 
reports  to  the  effect  that  the  apple  and  berry  crop  will  be  very  large 
and  formidable  competitors  to  our  own  dried  fruits.  The  Southern 
peach  crops  will  be  failures,  or  very  light,  and  those  in  the  northern 
belts  better. 

markets. 

There  is  no  change  in  the  market  for  dried  fruits  since  last  week. 
Except  raisins,  very  few  lots  now  remain  in  growers'  hands. 

In  fresh  fiuits  there  are  some  efferings  for  cherries,  usually  at  about 
354  cents  (or  Tartarian,  to  5  cents  for  Royal  Ann,  but  local  shippers 
are  not  inclined  to  take  the  risks  which  they  took  last  year  to  their 
own  great  loss.  We  can  give  no  reliable  information,  as  yet,  as  to 
their  carrying  qualities  this  year,  or  their  probable  reception  by  East- 
ern consumers. 

Apricots.— There  is  a  good  deal  of  active  buying  in  the  unor- 
ganized districts,  especially  at  the  South,  at  prices  entirely  below 
actual  values.  The  favorite  gamble  there  appears  to  be  with  China- 
men who  buy  up  orchards  at  from  $40  to  $162  per  acre — which  are 
the  extremes  reported— on  the  tree,  the  latter  presumably  for  large 
trees  well  loaded.  The  highest  price  reported  for  picked  fruit 
from  the  southern  country  is  $25  per  ton.  Now  our  apricot  crops, 
if  well  dried  and  properly  handled,  can  all  be  exported  at  a  profit. 
We  know  of  orders  for  two  carloads  now  firm  in  hand  with  a 
house  in  this  city,  to  be  bought  at  the  limit  of  15  cents  for  first- 
class  goods.  Of  course  they  are  to  be  bought  as  much  cheaper  as 
possible.  Fifteen  cents  dried,  allowing  for  a  shrinkage  of  six  to 
one,  and  two  cents  per  dry  pound  for  drying  and  sacking,  which  is 
enough,  is  equivalent  to  a  little  over  (40  per  ton.  Fifteen  cents  was 
the  average  price  received  for  Moorpark  apricots  in  1892  by  the  West 
Side  Association  in  Santa  Clara  county,  and  $13.13  per  hundred  for 
all  others.  They  are  worth  more  than  that  to-day,  or  would  be  if  we 
had  any.  In  counties  where  growers  have  organized  themselves  and 
get  information,  buyers  offer  about  $30  per  ton.  In  Santa  Clara 
county  there  are  few  buyers  for  fresh  fruit,  as  it  is  known  that  growers 
prefer  to  dry.  Apricots  could  probably  be  bought  there  for  about  $35 
per  ton  for  the  run  of  the  orchard.  Canners  are  apparently  unable 
to  buy  there  at  all,  as  in  view  of  the  large  stock  of  unconsumed  goods, 
largely  bought  by  speculators  at  low  prices,  they  are  not  able  to  pay, 
for  the  larger  sizes,  what  growers  believe  them  to  be  worth  for  drying. 


They  do  not  now  expect  to  pack  largely,  although  they  will  do  so  if 
they  can  buy  fruit  cheap  enough. 

Peaches  certainly  do  not  stand  on  so  firm  ground  as  apricots,  as 
we  have  hitherto  not  been  able  to  create  much,  if  any,  export  de- 
mand. Northern  growers  expect  much  from  the  undoubtedly  short 
crop  East,  for  the  shipping  varieties.  Canners  have  ottered  $20  per 
ton  for  canning  sizes  in  Sonoma  county,  $25  in  Napa  county  and  $30 
per  ton  in  Sutter  county.  No  sales  reported  to  us  in  either  case.  In 
due  time  we  shall  publish  some  facts  which  will  tend  to  show  the 
probabilities  of  values,  and  in  the  meantime  those  who  choose  to 
gamble  in  fruits  before  the  pits  are  hardened  must  take  their  chances. 
They  may  come  out  ahead,  but  the  chances  favor  the  buyer  who  is 
best  informed. 

Pears. — $25  per  ton  is  the  highest  price  reported  as  offered  for  Bart- 
letts,  presumably  for  shipping. 

Prunes. — In  Santa  Clara  county  $35  is  reported  as  offered  for 
prunes,  but  none  could  be  bought  there  at  that  price,  unless  from 
growers  who  never  co-operate,  and  pay  no  attention  to  what  other 
people  know. 

Some  mixed  orchards  of  apricots,  peaches  and  prunes  reported 
sold  in  unorganized  counties  at  $20  per  ton,  but  as  a  rule,  such  offers 
are  refused.    Better  organize  and  get  all  there  is  in  it. 

We  last  week  gave  an  account  of  the  organization  and  methods  of 
business  of  the  Campbell  Fruit  Union  of  Santa  Clara  county,  includ- 
ing a  detailed  statement  of  investments.  We  now  add  some  of  the 
results  of  their  work,  as  shown  in  the  shrinkages  of  fruit  and  the 
amounts  divided  per  green  ton  for  their  fruit  for  the  two  years  the 
Union  has  been  in  operation. 

RESULTS. 

After  paying  all  expenses  of  every  kind,  the  Association  makes  its 
final  settlement.  The  amounts  distributed,  per  green  ton,  for  1892 
and  1893,  were  as  follows.  The  numbers  of  the  grades  refer  to  size 
of  fruit,  No.  1  being  the  largest: 

1892.  1093. 
Apricots,  No.  1  $46  29  1 

'..  ii  !!!"!!!!!  %  68 f  Average.  ..$23  16 
"     "  4  29  00) 

Peaches,  Crawford,  Foster,  etc.,  No.  1  $28  44^ 

3';;;  11  -^Average. ..$10  86 

"  "  "       "       "    4  24  00J 

Muir  Peaches,  No.  i-s  g  } Awraf*..$ai  .6 

Prunes  (average)  $85  00  [-  Average. .. $34  00 

The  low  prices  received  for  apricots  and  peaches  in  1893  is  attrib- 
uted to  the  fact  that  exceptional  financial  conditions  rendering  bor- 
rowing impossible  compelled  a  sale  of  these  goods  early  in  the  season, 
before  the  Southern  growers  had  sold  out.  Fair  prices  are  never  ex- 
pected in  full-crop  years  until  goods  in  hands  of  unorganized  growers 
have  been  cleaned  up. 

The  prices  received  in  1892  indicate  what  may  happen  again  in 
years  where  the  crop  is  short  and  shrinkage  light. 

shrinkages. 

The  following  table  of  the  experience  of  the  Campbell  Union  for 
1892  and  1893  is  worthy  of  careful  study  by  those  contemplating  the 
sale  of  their  fresh  fruit  to  dryers. 

1892.  1893. 

Apricots,  No.  1   .  .5. 10  to  i^) 

"  2  5.30  to  z  I  . 

3  49*101  j- Average..  5.54  to  1 

"  4  S-32  »°  1 J 

Crawford  Peaches,  No.  1  5.78  to  i~) 

"  "  2  5  68  to  1    .  , 

3  4.83  to  1  1- Average.  .6.97  to  1 

"  "  4  5.28  to  1  j 

Muir  Peaches,  Nos.  1-2  3.75  to  1  1  .. 

3-4  3  S°  to.}  Average..  4.71  to  , 

Salway  Peaches,  average  4.03  to  1    Average.  .5.45  to  1 

Cling  Peaches,  average  5.35  to  1    Average.  .6.63  to  1 

In  the  above  tables  the  numbers  of  the  grades  of  fruit  refer  to  the 
sizes  as  they  come  from  the  graders.  No.  1  being  the  largest. 

The  shrinkages  of  prunes  will  be  taken  up  in  a  future  number  of  the 
Bulletin,  and  we  will  also  get  the  experience  of  some  of  the  smaller  of 
the  drying  associations,  which  may  more  nearly  fit  those  likely  to  be 
started  elsewhere. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  while  the  Campbell  Society  expects  to 
invest  in  the  end  $25  per  acre  for  a  complete,  thoroughly  equipped 
plant,  with  drying  ground  costing  $500  per  acre,  they  began  on  a 
much  more  modest  scale.  If  tbey  bad  been  able  to  get  land  worth 
not  more  than  $100  per  acre,  their  present  plant  would  have  cost  $13 
per  acre  of  orchard  served  instead  of  $18.50. 

It  must  also  be  remembered  that  by  this  means  all  the  care,  worry 
and  hard  work  of  drying  is  removed  from  the  home,  the  grower  hav- 
ing only  to  look  on  and  criticize  the  work  of  curing.  If  he  or  his 
family  desire  to  earn  some  of  the  money  spent  on  the  fruit  the  work  is 
always  ready  for  him  or  them. 

At  Campbell  probably  none  of  the  fruit  is  hauled  more  than  2K 
miles  to  the  dryer,  and  the  majority  very  much  less.  When  orchards 
are  too  much  scattered  to  permit  gathering  the  fruit  at  one  drying 
place,  the  proper  method  is  to  obtain  a  warehouse  at  the  most  con- 
venient shipping  point  and  there  gather,  grade  and  sell  the  fruit  dried 
it  the  orchards. 


It  may  interest  those  who  have  read  pension  speeches  to 
know  that  there  are  about  4000  persons  living  In  foreign 
countries  who  receive  checks  from  Washington  quarterly  in 
payment  of  pensions.  There  are  2000  in  Canada,  who  re- 
ceive $345,000  a  year;  600  in  Germany,  receiving  $98,000 
a  year,  and  750  In  Great  Britain  whose  checks  aggregate 
$126,990  a  year.  One  man  in  the  Fiji  Islands  draws  $24 
every  three  months,  and  four  times  a  year  checks  are  sent 
to  men  who  are  living  in  Africa. 

A  RATHER  STARTLING   INDUSTRIAL  DEVELOPMENT  is 

reported  from  Victoria,  Australia,  where  women  have  been 
substituted  for  men  at  no  fewer  than  200  railway  stations. 
The  result  has  been  a  saving  of  $150,000  per  year  in  salaries. 
The  average  wage  paid  to  a  station  mistress  is  $100  per 
year,  whereas  "  the  objectionable  male  "  used  to  receive 
$750.  But,  as  the  Sydney  Telegraph  asks:  "How  is  the 
Victorian  woman  going  to  support  a  husband  and  family 
on  $100  a  year?" 


A  German  authority  is  responsible  for  the  statement 
that  worms  eat  wood  only  to  get  the  starch.  Hence  he 
advises  that  trees  for  telegraphic  poles  be  girdled  in  the 
spring.  The  tree  in  its  growth  will  then  consume  the 
starch  in  leaf  formation,  and  when  it  dies  in  the  autumn 
the  wood  will  be  starch-free,  and  hence  will  offer  no  attrac- 
tion to  the  worms. 


Scientific  men  have  demonstrated  that  a  speed  of 
200  miles  an  hour  can  never  be  attained  by  anything  that 
moves  on  wheels. 


May  19,  1894. 


Horticulture. 


Pollination. 


[An  essay  by  Prof.  A.  J.  Cook,  of  Claremont,  Los  Angeles  county, 
at  the  reeent  meeting  of  the  Southern  California 
Pomological  Society.  | 

It  gives  me  exceeding  pleasure  to  meet  the  practical 
pomologists  of  southern  California.  One  of  my  pleasantest 
memories  will  ever  be  the  valuable,  instructive  and 
most  agreeable  meetings  of  the  Michigan  Horticultural 
Society,  which  I  helped  to  organize  and  with  which  I 
always  had  very  intimate  relationship  as  its  entomologist, 
and  for  some  years  as  one  of  the  members  of  Its  executive 
board.  The  horticulturists  of  Michigan  are  an  exceptional 
class  in  intelligence,  in  refinement,  and,  Indeed,  in  all  those 
qualities  which  go  to  make,  in  the  highest  and  best  sense, 
companionable  men.  It  was  therefore  a  pleasure  no  less 
than  good  fortune  to  know  them  and  to  be  associated  with 
them.  To  break  this  association,  and  to  part  company 
with  men  of  such  character,  was  one  of  the  keen  regrets  in 
leaving  the  State,  and  the  delightful  work  in  which  I  had 
been  engaged  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century;  yet  I 
feel  sure  that  it  is  the  environment  that  makes  these  men 
what  they  are. 

Success  in  pomology  implies  a  very  high  intelligence. 
He  who  bears  away  this  prize  must  read,  think  and  study. 
Stupidity  and  indifference  can  never  be  yoke-fellows  with 
successful  fruit  culture.  The  progressive  fruit-grower  must 
also  be  a  man  of  keenest  observation,  and  the  power  of  ac- 
curate observation,  which  always  makes  pleasing  and  com- 
panionable men,  opens  the  gate  to  many  of  the  broadest 
avenues  of  success  in  the  field  of  practical  pomology. 
Again,  success  in  fruit  growing  brings  its  patrons  into  close 
contact  with  nature  and  God's  own  handiwork,  and  so  must 
ever  tend  to  refine  the  character,  to  broaden  the  sympathies 
and  to  develop  the  best  type  of  Christian  manhood.  Thus 
I  was  eager  to  come  to  this  fruit-growers'  paradise  of  south- 
ern California,  for  I  longed  to  know  and  to  become  associ- 
ated with  the  men  who  were  fast  bringing  the  pomology  of 
California  alongside,  if  not  in  the  very  lead  of  the  best  of 
the  world's  work  in  this  line,  as  was  so  well  demonstrated 
by  your  grand  display  at  Chicago.  Your  exhibition  was 
the  remark  and  admiration  of  all  visitors  at  the  great  White 
City.  I  was  also  glad  to  accept  the  kind  invitation  to  take 
part  In  the  discussions  of  this  meeting,  as  I  wished  to  know 
you  and  to  become  informed  regarding  the  important  ques- 
tions connected  with  California  pomology.  As  I  have 
come  to  make  my  home  in  this  favored  clime  where 
Pomona  is  queen,  I  shall  hope  to  become  one  of  you,  and 
shall  look  forward  to  many  such  meetings  as  this,  where 
the  important  questions  touching  the  interests  of  fruit- 
growers shall  be  considered  and  settled. 

I  am  also  glad  that  I  was  asked  to  open  the  discussion 
on  the  subject  of  pollination.  It  is  one  that  has  Interested 
me  much  in  the  past,  and  one  to  which  I  have  given  some 
thought,  study  and  investigation.  It  is,  I  believe,  one  of 
first  importance  to  the  practical  fruit-grower,  and  when  it  is 
rightly  understood  will  change  not  a  little  the  views  and 
practices  of  many  of  our  people.  I  need  hardly  state  here 
that  the  essential  organs  of  every  flower  are  the  pistils  and 
stamens,  and  that  for  the  plant  to  fruit  it  is  absolutely  nec- 
essary in  most  cases  that  the  pollen  from  the  anther  or  tip 
of  the  stamen  shall  reach  the  stigma  or  end  of  the  pistil, 
that  it  may  send  its  tubular  growth  down  to  influence  the 
ovules  in  the  ovary  at  the  base  of  the  pistil.  Unless  these 
pollen  cells  reach  the  ovules  the  latter  are  unable  to  de- 
velop, and  in  nearly  all  cases  there  will  be  no  fruit.  It  is 
possible  that  in  very  rare  cases  the  so-called  fruit  may  de- 
velop without  pollination,  but  this  is  never  true  of  the 
seeds.  This  process  is  known  as  pollination,  or  polliniza- 
llon.  Fructification  and  fertilisation  are  also  used,  but  the 
latter  may  be  used,  and  is  in  another  sense,  and  is  unde- 
sirable. We  may  speak  of  fertile  stamens  when  they  are 
able  to  produce  pollen,  and  of  fertile  pistils  when  they  are 
able  to  bear  ovules.  It  Is  also  known  that  many  plants, 
Including  most  of  our  cultivated  fruits,  especially  those 
with  showy  or  sweet-smelling  flowers,  must  receive  the 
pollen  from  other  varieties  or  pollination  will  be  imperfect 
or  entirely  ineffective;  that  is,  if  the  stigma  of  any  flower 
receive  pollen  from  the  same  flower,  or  from  flowers  of  the 
same  tree,  or  from  those  of  trees  of  the  same  variety,  either 
no  fruit  will  be  produced  or,  If  produced,  it  will  be  imper- 
fect, perhaps  small  and  seedless.  In  other  words,  much  of 
our  fruit  bloom,  that  it  may  bear  perfect  fruit  or  any  fruit 
at  all,  must  be  pollinated  from  some  other  variety,  as  Bart- 
lett  from  Anjou,  or  Anjou  from  Clairgeau,  etc.  The  argu- 
ments in  favor  of  this  view  are  drawn  from  the  structural 
peculiarities  of  the  flowers,  and  also  from  experiments.  In 
many  flowers,  especially  irregular  ones  like  the  orchids,  the 
peculiar  form  of  the  flower  precludes  close  pollination,  and 
makes  the  presence  of  Insects  necessary  to  any  possible 
pollination.  In  dioecious  trees,  those  in  which  the  pistilate 
flowers  are  all  on  one  plant  and  the  staminate  all  on  an- 
other, cross  pollination  is  absolutely  necessary,  and  unless 
pollen  is  carried  by  the  wind  or  Insect  there  can  be  no  pol- 
lination. 

The  willow  and  poplar  are  examples  of  this  kind  of  in- 
florescence. You  all  know  that  some  of  our  common  va- 
rieties of  strawberry  are  almost  wholly  pistilate.  In  other 
plants  termed  monoecious,  the  flowers  are  all  either  pistilate 
or  staminate,  but  both  kinds  are  on  the  same  tree  or  plant. 
In  such  cases,  there  must  be  transfer  of  pollen,  but  not 
necessarily  from  a  different  tree.  The  oaks,  walnuts  and 
sycamores  are  all  monoecious.  In  many  hermaphrodites, 
plants  with  perfect  flowers,  where  each  flower  bears  both 
stamens  and  pistils,  there  is  a  very  curious  provision  which 
insures  cross-pollination.  In  some  plants  called  dichog- 
amous,  the  pollen  is  ripe  and  discharged  either  before  or 
after  the  stigma  is  ripe  or  ready  to  receive  it.  This  is  seen 
in  tome  of  our  pears,  and  is  a  common  peculiarity  among 
plants.  Other  hermaphrodites,  known  as  heterogenous, 
have  two  kinds  of  stamens  and  two  kinds  of  pistils — one 
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long  and  the  other  short.  One  set  of  flowers  has  long 
pistils  and  short  stamens  and  the  others  short  pistils  and 
long  stamens.  In  these  cases  insects  transfer  the  pollen, 
and  cross-pollination  is  insured.  In  all  these  cases  we  see 
that  nature  has  fenced  against  close  pollination;  or,  as 
some  one  has  suggested,  nature  seems  to  abhor  close  pol- 
lination. The  flowers  have  so  developed  in  the  process  of 
evolution  that  cross-pollination  is  enforced,  and  in  the  last 
case  we  see  that  insects  have  controlled  in  giving  trend  to 
the  development.  The  other  argument  comes  from  direct 
experimentation,  and  proves  that  many  perfect  flowers  re- 
quire cross-pollination.  Flowers  were  emasculated  just  as 
they  were  opening,  before  the  pollen  was  ripe— that  is  the 
stamens  were  all  removed.  When  the  stigmas  were  ripe 
for  the  pollen,  they  were  dusted  with  pollen  from  other 
blossoms  on  the  same  tree,  from  those  on  other  trees  of 
the  same  variety  and  from  those  of  trees  of  other  varieties. 
Other  blossoms  were  covered  and  the  stigmas  dosted  ex- 
clusively with  pollen  from  their  own  stamens.  These  ex- 
periments gave  different  results  with  different  fruits  and 
with  different  varieties  of  the  same  fruits.  Some  varieties 
are  perfectly  sterile,  and  others  perfectly  pollinated  with 
their  own  pollen  or  that  of  the  same  variety  of  trees,  while 
others  were  imperfect  in  form  and  size  and  seedless  if  not 
pollinated  with  pollen  of  another  variety.  Many  varieties, 
especially  of  plums  and  pears,  will  bear  no  fruit,  or  very 
imperfect  fruit,  if  not  cross-pollinated. 

EXPERIMENTS  IN  MICHIGAN. 

While  in  Michigan  I  tried,  at  the  State  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, numerous  experiments,  as  did  my  friend  and  col- 
league, Dr.  W.  J.  Beal,  that  we  might  determine  just  how 
necessary  this  cross-pollination  might  be.  Dr.  Beal  ex- 
perimented with  red  clover,  and  I  with  red  and  Alsike 
clover  and  with  several  cultivated  fruits,  as  cherries,  plums, 
apples,  pears,  strawberries,  raspberries  and  blackberries. 
Sets  of  blossoms  of  the  same  number  were  marked  on  con- 
tiguous plants  or  twigs  and  one  or  two  of  the  sets,  just 
prior  to  the  opening  of  the  flowers,  were  closely  covered 
with  cheese  cloth,  while  the  other  set  was  left  uncovered. 
In  several  cases  it  was  noted  just  when  the  stigmas  were 
ripe,  and  bees  were  caught  and  enclosed  in  one  of  the 
cheese  cloth  bags  surrounding  the  flowers.  The  bees  were 
watched  and  seen  to  work  on  the  flowers  in  several  of  the 
experiments.  The  results  published  in  the  report  of  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture  were  surprising.  The  covered 
flowers,  where  bees  were  excluded,  gave  from  no  fruit  to 
very  little,  except  in  the  case  of  strawberries  and  black- 
berries, where  there  seemed  very  little  difference,  while  the 
uncovered  and  covered  where  bees  were  enclosed  in  the 
bags  with  the  blossoms  bore  well.  In  some  of  the  cases, 
as  with  cherries  and  plums,  the  contrast  was  remarkable. 
In  several  of  the  experiments  'where  bees  were  admitted 
under  the  covers,  especially  red  clover,  where  bumble  bees 
were  enclosed  in  the  sacks,  the  fruitage  was  equal  to  that 
of  the  uncovered  plants. 

These  experiments  seemed  to  show  conclusively  that 
cross-pollination  was  necessary,  and  that  bees  and  other 
Sweet-loving  insects  were  a  most  important  factor  in  secur- 
ing a  full  crop  of  fruit. 

It  has  been  objected  to  the  above  experiments,  that  the 
very  facts  of  the  covers  vitiated  the  results;  that  very  likely 
the  covers  themselves  would  partially  or  wholly  prevent 
the  development  of  fruit.  I  would  reply  that  in  handj  pol- 
lination such  is  not  found  to  be  the  case,  and  that  in  some 
of  the  above  cases  the  flowers  were  covered  and  bees 
caught  and  put  inside  t'ue  covering  sacks  and  a  good  yield 
of  fruit  secured. 

EXPERIMENTS   AT    POMONA   COLLEGE,   CLAIRMONT,  CAL. 

Upon  coming  to  this  State  and  county,  early  this  year,  it 
occurred  to  me  that  it  was  very  desirable  that  similar  ex- 
periments should  be  conducted  at  this  place. 

That  a  thing  is  true  in  Michigan  is  no  certain  proof  that 
It  is  true  under  the  very  different  conditions  of  California. 
If  cross-pollination  is  essential  here  where  fruit  culture  and 
bee  keeping  alike  are  important  industries,  it  is  very  im- 
portant that  it  should  be  generally  known,  that  the  fullest 
benefits  of  such  knowledge  may  be  secured.  I  therefore 
commenced  some  investigations,  which,  though  less  exten- 
sive and  complete  than  I  should  like,  and  less  so  than  the 
importance  of  the  subject  demands,  are  as  much  so  as  the 
time  at  my  command  would  permit.  Some  of  the  experi- 
ments, indeed  we  may  say  all  of  them,  are  yet  in  progress. 
Among  deciduous  fruits  I  have  experimented  on  plums, 
cherries,  apricots  and  pears.  I  am  also  investigating  the 
pollination  of  the  orange  and  lemon  among  citrus  fruits. 
As  yet  I  can  only  report  on  the  deciduous  fruits,  and  of 
these  the  report  will  be  but  partial.  The  experiments  were 
conducted  in  much  the  same  manner  as  in  Michigan,  only 
in  every  case  I  put  bees  in  one  of  the  sacks  surrounding 
the  blossoms,  and  in  one  experiment  with  the  plum  I 
removed  one  sack  when  the  bees  were  working  in  force  on 
the  tree,  and  marked  the  blossoms  on  which  I  saw  the  bees 
alight,  covering  all  up  again  as  soon  as  I  ceased  watching 
them.  I  caught  some  of  the  bees  and  examined  them  with 
a  lense  and  found  their  heads,  legs  and  bodies  well  dusted 
with  the  pollen.  A  similar  examination  of  the  flowers 
showed  that  they  had  received  pollen  from  the  visiting  bees. 
The  number  of  blossoms  in  each  experiment  varied  from 
32  to  over  100.  As  soon  as  the  blossoms  withered  I  re- 
moved the  covers,  and  a  week  later  found  what  seemed 
healthy,  developing  fruit  in  abundance  on  all  the  twigs. 
Thus  we  see  that  any  lack  as  the  result  of  close  pollination 
does  not  show  at  once.  Last  Friday  I  examined  all  the 
twigs.  The  plums — two  different  trees  in  different  orchards 
— the  cherry  and  the  pears — two  trees — show  not  a  single 
fruit  on  the  twigs  from  which  all  bees  were  excluded,  while 
those  covered  with  sacks  in  which  bees  were  put  give  on 
plum  in  one  case  three,  in  the  other  five;  the  cherry  five; 
and  the  pear  six  and  eight  respectively.  The  limbs  un- 
covered (rom  the  same  number  of  blossoms  give  eight  and 
five  on  plum;  the  cherry  seven;  and  the  pear  eight  and 
eleven.  It  will  be  observed  that  only  from  one-fourth  to 
one-twentieth  of  the  blossoms  under  observation  have  de- 
veloped fruit.  You  all  know  that  this  is  always  so.  Thr 
blossoms  are  in  clusters  of  five,  more  or  lest,  while  the  fruit, 
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If  we  except  crab  apples,  is  usually  single.  In  case  of 
oranges,  how  very  few  of  the  blossoms  come  to  fruit  It  is 
a  curious  and  suggestive  fact  that  all  of  the  four  covered 
blossoms  that  I  actually  saw  the  bees  visit  while  uncovered 
and  under  observation  have  up  to  this  date  large,  fine  plums 
The  apricot  tree  is  a  curious  exception.  The  number  of 
blossoms  on  each  twig  under  experiment  was  thirty-two 
The  twig  covered  all  the  time  of  bloom  showed  last  Friday 
ten  fine  apricots;  the  one  where  I  put  the  bees  inside  the 
sack,  six;  and  the  one  uncovered,  only  five.  Here  the 
cover  would  seem  to  have  been  an  advantage,  but  we  can 
hardly  see  how  this  could  be  true.  It  seems  certain  that 
this  variety  of  apricot  does  not  require  cross-pollination. 
Another  fact  observed  makes  these  experiments  all  the 
more  Interesting.  I  saw  many  thrips  on  all  the  blossoms 
especially  on  the  oranges  where  I  saw  ten  at  one  time  on  a 
single  blossom.  These  minute  insects  would  almost  surely 
have  carried  the  pollen  from  the  anther  to  the  stigma  of 
every  blossom,  and  without  doubt  in  some  cases  from  the 
anther  of  one  flower  to  the  stigma  of  another  close  by.  Vet 
all  the  blossoms  to  which  no  bees  had  access,  if  we  except 
those  of  the  apricot,  failed  to  develop  and  were  presumably 
non-pollinated.  This  seems  to  demonstrate,  or  at  least 
strongly  indicates,  that  those  fruits  require  cross-pollina- 
tion, and  that  lomt  agency  is  required  to  accomplish  it. 

As  already  stated,  I  am  not  yet  ready  to  report  on  the 
orange.  Several  of  my  students  and  myself  are  experi- 
menting with  orange  blossoms.  The  pollen  is  applied 
artificially  by  hand,  and  each  stigma  receives  exclusively 
either  the  pollen  from  its  own  blossom  or  that  from  other 
blossoms  on  the  same  tree,  or  that  from  other  trees  of  the 
same  variety,  or  again  that  from  blossoms  of  other  va- 
rieties. We  are  awaiting  results  with  great  interest.  It  is 
a  pretty  well  settled  law  that  nectar,  showy  blossoms  and 
fragrance  in  bloom  are  all  indications  of  the  necessity  of 
cross-pollination,  and  are  so  many  invitations  to  the  nectar- 
loving  insects  to  come  to  the  aid  of  the  needed  and  waiting 
blossoms.  In  this  view,  we  should  expect  to  find  the  or- 
ange one  of  the  most  dependent  of  fruits— one  that,  without 
the  aid  of  bees  and  other  sweet- loving  Insects,  would  be 
barren  and  unfruitful.  It  goes  without  saying  that  the  set- 
tlement of  this  question  experimentally  is  of  great  moment 
to  southern  California. 

EXPERIMENTS  OF   THE    DEPARTMENT  OK  AGRICULTURE. 

After  commencing  this  paper,  I  received  Bulletin  No.  5 
of  the  Division  of  Vegetable  Pathology,  from  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  on  the  "  Pollination  of 
Pear  Flowers,"  by  Merton  B.  Waite.  I  much  regret  that 
I  did  not  receive  this  in  time  to  fully  describe  the  many 
valuable  experiments,  or  at  least  to  give  a  full  summary  of 
the  important  conclusions  reached.  The  experiments  seem 
to  have  been  very  carefully  planned,  very  ingenious,  and, 
from  our  knowledge  of  the  men  who  had  them  in  charge, 
we  know  that  they  would  be  very  carefully  executed. 
The  experiments  were  conducted  at  Brockport  and 
Rochester,  New  York,  at  Chestnut  Farm,  Virginia,  and  at 
Washington  by  Mr.  Waite;  and  at  Geneva,  New  York,  by 
Mr.  D.  G.  Fairchild.  Thirty  six  varieties  of  pears  were 
under  experiment,  of  which  22  were  found  self-sterile. 
Under  the  head  of  insect  visitors,  we  note  the  following  : 
*'  The  common  honey  bee  is  the  most  regular,  important 
and  abundant  visitor,  and  probably  does  more  good  than 
any  other  species."  In  this  connection,  I  have  in  a  recent 
letter  from  the  distinguished  horticulturist,  Prof.  L.  H. 
Bailey,  of  Cornell  University,  the  following:  "Bees  are 
much  more  effective  agents  in  pollination  than  wind  in 
our  fruits,  and  their  absence  is  always  serious.  Various 
other  insects  are  capable  of  taking  their  place  to  a  very 
limited  extent."  Mr.  Waite  finds  that  vigor  of  tree,  condi- 
tion of  weather  at  time  of  blossom,  and  visits  of  insects, 
are  all  important  factors  in  securing  a  crop. 

[Prof.  Cook  then  gave  the  same  summaries  of  the  work 
of  the  Division  of  Vegetable  Pathology  which  appeared  on 
page  345  of  the  Rural  Press  of  May  5th,  and  continued 
as  follows  :] 

As  I  have  already  stated,  pollen  may  be  carried  by  wind 
or  insects.  I  have  already  quoted  from  Prof.  Bailey  to 
the  effect  that  in  our  fruits  bees  are  much  more  effective 
agents  in  pollination  than  is  the  wind.  This  needs  no 
argument,  as  the  bees  must  be  far  more  certain  and 
effective  factors  in  this  Important  work.  The  thick  foliage 
would  serve  as  a  screen  to  prevent  pollination  by  the  wind, 
while  it  is  no  bar  to  insect  visits. 

Among  insects,  I  have  found  this  season  at  Claremont 
that  the  honey  bee  is  present  a  hundred  to  one  of  any  other 
large  insect  that  could  pollinate  the  flowers.  We  have 
noted  that  Prof.  Bailey  and  Mr.  Waite  both  emphasize  the 
Importance  of  the  honey  bee  in  this  necessary  process  of 
cross-pollination.  For  about  two  weeks  the  past  season, 
one  of  our  largest  and  most  beautiful  sphinx  moths, 
Deilephila  liniata,  was  exceedingly  common.  These  hum- 
ming-bird moths  are  very  quick  and  active,  and  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  see  great  loads  of  pollen  on  their  long 
tongues,  so  they  must  do  valuable  service  in  cross-pollina- 
tion. There  are  several  species  of  wild  bees  (llombus, 
Xylocopa,  Andrena,  Helictus,  etc.)  and  a  few  species  of 
noctuid  moths.  But  with  the  large  and  numerous  orchards 
of  this  region,  and  in  all  the  fruit  sections  of  California,  it 
is  necessary  to  take  action  to  supplement  the  good  work  of 
other  nectar-loving  insects  with  that  of  the  more  numerous 
and  efficient  honey  bees.  All  other  insects  are  sure  to  be 
fitful;  they  may  be  present  in  swarms  one  season  and 
nearly  or  quite  absent  the  next,  while  here  in  California 
there  need  never  be,  should  never  be,  a  scarcity  of  honey 
bees  close  by — I  should  say  within  one  mile,  not  two  or 
three  as  does  Mr.  Waite.  Bees  do  not  succumb  to  the 
California  winters  as  they  do  to  those  Fast,  and  so  will  al- 
ways be  out  in  force  in  the  early  spring  when  the  fruit  trees 
fling  out  their  myriads  of  beautiful  signals  to  attract  labor- 
ers which  they  ever  stand  ready  to  recompense  liberally 
for  service  done.  The  experiments  of  Mr.  Fairchild  at 
Geneva,  New  York,  who  applied  spray  continuously  to 
blossoms,  show  that  too  much  wet  prevents  pollination. 
The  experiments  of  Dr.  B.  D.  Halstead  of  New  Jersey 
(Report  New  Jersey  Station,  1890,)  proved  that  pollen  con- 
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tinuously  wet  is  impotent.  As  pollen  grows  in  water,  is  it 
not  probable  that  these  failures  resulted  from  the  fact  that 
the  wet  pollen  cannot  reach  the  seed  bed— the  stigma  ? 
Rains  may  wash  the  pollen  off,  or  prevent  its  reaching  the 
stigma  in  condition  to  grow,  but,  I  take  it,  here  in  Califor- 
nia either  event  will  be  the  rare  exception.  The  foliage 
stands  as  a  huge  umbrella  to  prevent  the  washing,  which 
can  occur  only  In  very  severe  rains,  and  heavy  rains  are 
too  infrequent  to  prevent  the  transfer  of  dry  and  suitable 
pollen  at  some  period  of  bloom;  thus  the  most  we  may 
fear  from  rains  is,  that  they  may  shut  the  bees  in  the  hives. 
Cold  winds  and  rains  may  work  such  mischief  occasion- 
ally to  a  limited  extent  even  in  this  favored  region,  though 
the  long  season  of  bloom  makes  even  such  partial  disaster 
unlikely.  Abundant  bees  close  at  hand,  with  wind  screens 
to  favor  flight,  will  make  them  exceedingly  rare  and  im- 
probable. We  all  know  that  too  heavy  bearing  is  not  de- 
sirable, and  I  believe  that  the  weather  will  nearly  always 
permit  enough  visits  of  bees,  if  we  encourage  their  visits  as 
suggested  above,  to  secure  as  much  fruit  every  season  as 
will  be  desirable  and  profitable. 

We  need  more  of  such  experimentation  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia. But  we  may  wisely  urge,  even  now,  the  setting  of 
mixed  varieties  of  our  various  fruits,  and  those  that  blos- 
som at  the  same  time,  In  contiguous  rows  or  at  least  near 
together,  and  that  a  good  apiary  be  within  a  mile  of  every 
large  orchard.  If  we  observe  these  precautions  and  care 
well  for  our  orchards,  that  the  trees  may  be  kept  in  full 
strength  and  vigor,  I  am  persuaded  that  in  this  land  of 
warmth,  sunshine  and  exceeding  fertility  we  may  reason- 
ably expect  a  full  crop  of  fruit  each  season. 


HlUIT  (Basketing. 


SelliDg  Fruit  in  the  Orient. 

We  have  sent  some  fruit  to  the  cities  of  the  east  coast  of 
Asia  for  years,  and  though  it  is  not  likely  that  any  very 
large  outlet  will  be  found  in  that  direction,  it  is  well  to  keep 
it  In  mind.  It  seems  that  a  Washington  grower,  Frank 
Ailing  of  Tacoma,  is  making  a  good  record  in  that  direc- 
tion, and  he  writes  of  his  experience  to  the  Northwest 
Horticulturist.    We  quote  the  following: 

First,  have  the  boxes  made  to  order;  the  material  of 
spruce  dressed  on  both  6ldes,  about  2>£  inches  shorter  than 
common  apple  box  and  a  little  more  shallow,  so  as  to  hold 
about  30  pounds.  The  top  and  bottom  are  each  of  one 
single  board  and  made  as  near  air-tight  as  possible,  no 
openiDg  of  any  kind  permitted.  When  ready  to  pack  the 
apples  are  hand-picked,  carefully  assorted,  sized  and  placed 
on  packing  table  near  the  trees,  where  each  specimen  Is 
wrapped  with  four  plys  of  good  tissue  paper  by  rolling  on 
the  side  of  each  and  twisted  until  the  fruit  is  almost  her- 
metically sealed,  then  packed  In  the  box  endwise.  Each 
box  is  first  lined  with  some  brilliant  colored  paper,  with 
end  projecting  so  when  the  box  is  filled  the  top  is  covered 
over  with  the  paper. 

In  making  the  box,  common  square  nails  are  used  to 
nail  on  sides  and  bottom  because  they  hold  the  box  to- 
gether more  firmly  than  wire  nails,  but  wire  nails  are  used 
in  nailing  on  the  top. 

An  inch  strip  is  nailed  around  the  edge  of  the  box  on 
top  and  over  this  a  second  cover  is  placed.  This  space  one 
Inch  deep  between  the  two  covers  is  filled  with  advertising 
matter  of  every  description  pertaining  to  the  State  of 
Washington,  and  Tacoma  in  particular,  including  whole- 
sale price  lists  of  the  various  wholesale  houses  and  of  the 
manufacturers  of  Tacoma;  also  maps  and  other  pamphlets 
published  during  the  last  three  years.  When  ready  to 
place  the  wrapped  fruit  in  the  box  put  in  three  or  four  tiers 
deep,  according  to  size.  Six  sheets  of  the  tissue  paper  are 
placed  between  each  layer  of  the  fruit. 

In  packing  pears  only  two  courses  are  placed  in  each 
box.  These  boxes  are  made  large  enough  to  hold  48  aver- 
age specimens  wrapped  same  as  the  apples.  Bartlett  pears 
have  been  picked  when  only  three  fourths  grown,  green 
and  hard  as  a  gourd,  but  after  passing  through  the  differ- 
ent temperatures  en  route,  arrive  in  a  golden  yellow,  mel- 
low and  delicious  condition,  with  the  flavor  most  superb. 

While  en  voyage  to  Yokohama  from  Tacoma  the  pears 
are  placed  between  decks,  but  after  reaching  the  latter  port 
they  are  placed  in  cold  storage  while  being  reshipped  to 
Chinese  ports. 

Prunes  and  plums  are  shipped  in  air-tight  trays  wrapped 
same  as  apples.  Boxes  are  15  inches  wide  and  24  inches 
long,  deep  enough  to  contain  only  one  layer  of  fruit  in  each 
box  or  tray.  The  fruit  is  picked  ripe  but  while  still  hard. 
After  filling  the  trays  and  nailing  the  covers,  six  trays  are 
crated  together.  The  plums  and  prunes  are  placed  in  cold 
storage  immediately  when  loaded  at  Tacoma. 

A  portion  of  the  fruit  shipped  has  been  sold  at  public 
auction  on  arrival  at  these  ports  at  very  handsome  prices. 
Fruits  shipped  early  in  the  season  sell  at  extremely  high 
figures.  Besides  the  quantity  sold  I  have  given  162  boxes, 
which  were  distributed  in  various  ports  of  the  Orient,  to 
advertise  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

If  some  of  the  principal  prune-growers  will  contribute 
samples  with  a  view  to  working  up  a  trade,  and  will  corre- 
spond with  me,  I  will  give  directions  for  size  of  packages 
and  how  to  proceed.  The  ordinary  25-pound  prune  box  Is 
altogether  too  large  for  samples. 

[To  show  the  condition  of  fruits,  shipped  by  Mr.  Ailing, 
on  arrival  at  the  oriental  points,  the  following  letter  from 
Captain  H.  J.  Carrew,  written  at  Kobe,  Japan,  is  self-ex- 
explanatory  and  is  only  one  out  of  a  large  number  of  testi- 
monials which  the  shipper  has  received. — Ed.] 

Dear  Mr.  Allinq: — I  had  just  written  you  and  got  nicely  advanced 
with  the  mid-day  meal  when  a  coolie  appeared  with  a  box  addressed 
to  m?.  On  opening  it  we  were  delighted  to  find  a  carefully  packed 
lot  of  fruits — apples  and  pears — so  fresh  and  firm  that  the  cold  dew  of 
the  ice  house  was  still  on  them  and  they  seemed  to  have  been  packed 
only  yesterday.  The  pears  were  delicious  indeed,  and  all  the  greater 
surprise,  as  it  is  understood  that  they  could  not  be  got  to  keep  here. 


They  have  been  carefully  selected  and  handled,  and  the  packing  all 
that  could  be  desired. 

The  Gravenstein  is  a  particularly  juicy,  mellow  fruit,  closely  resem- 
bling  a  very  choice  English  apple.  Those  we  have  b  een  getting  occa- 
sionally in  the  markets  here  are  all  but  tasteless,  the  predominating 
flavor  being  a  combination  of  sawdust,  turpentine  and  rotten  straw, 
so  that  a  California  apple  is  looked  upon  with  suspicion.  Y  ours, 
however,  owing  to  the  causes  I  have  enumerated,  could  not  be  im- 
proved  on.  It  is  a  triumph  of  success  to  have  them  landed  in  such 
hot  weather  so  fresh,  and  certainly  paints  out  how  it  can  be  made  a 
success. 

In  another  letter,  referring  to  a  different  shipment,  the 
same  writer  states:  "  The  whole  of  the  fruit  came  to  hand 
in  first-class  order.  Baldwin  apples  are  still  perfect. 
Thanks  for  the  scientific  packing  adopted." 

We  print  the  above  as  we  find  it.  So  far  as  the  reflec- 
tions on  the  California  apple  are  concerned,  it  must  be 
claimed  that  they  are  probably  misplaced.  It  is  a  long 
time  since  California  packed  apples  in  straw  and  the  writer 
must  have  been  going  to  some  early  volume  of  his  memory 
for  his  facts.  However,  the  article  gives  Information  of  a 
packing  which  does  carry  well,  and  all  our  shippers  should 
know  of  it. — Ed. 


What  a  St.  Louis  Receiver  Thinks  of  Soliciting  in 
California. 

The  St.  Louis  correspondent  of  the  N.  Y.  Fruit  Trade 
Journal  gives  the  following  rather  rich  paragraph  : 

The  business  acquired  through  a  trip  to  the  California 
fruit  regions  just  now— or  during  the  past  month  for  that 
matter — will  prove  mighty  small,  according  to  Charles 
Gerber  of  the  Gerber  Fruit  Co.,  who  returned  last  week 
from  the  Golden  State.  Mr.  Gerber,  who  represented  the 
California  Fruit  Union  here  during  the  past  nine  years, 
concluded  to  go  out  four  weeks  ago  to  see  where  he  was  at 
in  the  race,  and  he  declares  there  are  no  growers  around 
waiting  for  drummers  to  tell  them  what  to  do  with  their 
fruit  this  season.  All  the  principal  producers  and  packers 
will,  it  appears,  remain  with  the  firms  they  operated  with 
heretofore,  and  the  houses  not  having  such  connections 
will  have  to  buy  their  fruits.  Therefore  a  commercial 
tourist  who  has  lately  been  unfortunate  enough  to  engage 
in  such  an  extensive  and  expensive  trip  will  learn  that  the 
profits  of  the  venture  would  be  hardly  sufficient  to  enable 
him  to  return  with  a  section  of  Coxey's  army. 


jSHEEP  /rNE)  QXOOL. 


How  to  Shear  a  Sheep. 

It  may  seem  rather  untimely  to  discuss  sheep-shearing 
when  wool  is  of  such  little  account,  but  this  will  not  always 
be  the  case  and  it  is  well  in  dullness  to  prepare  for  activity. 
We  find  in  a  letter  by  R.  Gibson  to  the  Breeders*  Gazette 
what  may  be  called  high  art  in  sheep-shearing,  and  we 
quote  the  following: 

As  In  sowing  grain  by  hand  (now  nearly  obsolete)  I  use 
the  left  equally  as  well  as  the  right,  so  in  shearing  sheep 
the  left  should  be  used  as  well  as  the  right;  in  fact,  I  do 
better  work  with  the  left,  and  I  was  taught  to  "  rib  them" — 
that  Is,  make  each  stroke  meet  at  backbone,  shearing  the 
sides  from  belly  to  back,  by  so  doing  meeting  the  lay  of  the 
wool  and  enabling  the  operator  to  take  it  off  evenly  and 
both  sides  alike.  And  the  difference  it  makes  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  fat  sheep  sent  to  market  just  out  of  its  wool 
no  one  can  imagine  except  those  who  have  seen  it. 

The  shearing  process  was  about  as  follows:  One  man 
to  catch  and  belt,  or  cut  off,  any  locks  of  dirty  wool,  also  to 
wind  and  tie  up  the  fleeces.  The  shearer  turned  up  the 
sheep,  letting  it  sit  upon  its  rump,  then  placed  his  toes  well 
under  and  knees  close  to  body.  Commencing  under  right 
ear,  with  right  hand  open  a  narrow  strip  to  the  brisket, 
which  trim,  then  turn  oneself  to  the  other  side,  shearing 
around  from  open  part  to  center  of  neck;  thence  down  to 
shoulder,  which  when  reached  the  head  of  the  sheep  is  al- 
lowed to  hang  between  the  shearer's  legs,  keeping  the 
knees  close  up  to  the  shoulder,  causing  a  convex  surface 
and  stretching  the  skin  tight  so  that  it  does  not  run  in  front 
of  shears.  Continue  in  this  position  until  the  hip  is 
reached.  I  should  have  mentioned  that  when  we  come  to 
the  shoulder  another  strip  is  opened  from  the  bare  spot  on 
the  fore  flank  to  the  bare  spot  under  the  hind  flank;  and 
also  to  keep  feeling  with  left  hand  for  the  center  of  the 
back,  to  shear  just  so  far  and  no  farther;  in  fact,  when 
shearing  for  prizes  the  shears  are  often  run  right  down  the 
center  as  a  guide.  Again,  by  pulling  up  the  shoulder  to  its 
natural  position  occasionally  one  can  tell  whether  the  lines 
are  perfectly  straight  and  at  right  angles  to  the  backbone. 
Before  laying  on  the  side  put  the  left  hand  on  the  stifle 
joint  so  as  to  press  and  hold  out  the  hind  leg,  then  run  the 
points  of  the  shears  once  from  lowest  point  where  wool 
grows  up  along  the  leg  bone.  This  opens  up  the  fleece 
nicely,  and  it  is  one  of  the  hardest  places  for  an  amateur  to 
work  at  unless  done  as  directed.  When  placed  on  the  side 
put  the  toe  of  the  right  foot  over  the  neck,  which  will  hold 
the  sheep  down  without  pressing  upon  It.  Now  let  your 
strips  point  a  little  upward  or  toward  the  bead,  so  that 
when  finished  near  the  tail  they  point  say  at  an  angle  of  45 
degrees.  Trim  belly,  etc.,  when  down,  also  inside  of  legs. 
When  that  is  completed  set  up  on  rump  again,  getting  toes 
well  under,  and  after  shearing  the  neck  take  left  hand  and 
so  continue  until  finished,  when  if  well  done  the  sheep  will 
look  like  a  barrel  with  hoops  around  about  one-half  to 
three-fourths  of  an  inch  apart,  as  regularly  and  truly  as 
though  done  with  square  and  compass.  When  skillfully 
performed  it  is  a  work  of  art;  it  cannot  be  learned  in  a  day, 
but  like  every  work  that  the  hand  of  man  is  required  to  do, 
the  most  simple  as  well  as  the  most  intricate,  there  is  a 
right  and  a  wrong  way  of  doing  it,  and  it  is  just  as  easy  to 
learn  the  right  way  as  the  wrong. 
All  this  I  have  no  doubt  will  act  as  a  red  rag  to  a  bull, 


and  I  shall  have  some  one  jumping  on  me  and  saying, 
"All  fudge;  what  does  it  matter  so  long  as  you  get  the  wool 
off?"  I  will  anticipate  by  replying  nothing  where  you  sell 
to  the  buyer  by  weight  or  to  one  who  has  no  eye  to  the 
niceties  of  art  farming,  who  cares  not  whether  his  fences 
are  parallel,  or  his  plowing  well  done  and  furrows  straight. 

And  here  a  thought  strikes  me,  that  a  field  well  plowed 
very  much  resembles  a  sheep  well  shorn;  each  furrow  slice 
should  be  of  exact  width  and  depth  with  its  neighbor,  like- 
wise the  furrow  slice  of  wool  should  be  of  same  width,  and 
as  the  good  plowman  carefully  gauges  his  land  so  that  the 
two  sides  at  the  finish  are  exactly  parallel,  so  should  the 
strokes  of  the  shears  meet  truly  at  the  back  from  both 
sides.  A  man  who  does  not  care  to  have  his  sheep  nicely 
shorn,  or  fields  well  plowed,  his  corn  truly  marked,  or 
buildings  and  surroundings  neat  and  tidy,  gates  well  hung, 
would  probably  prefer  bars  and  leave  his  reaper  and  hay- 
rake  in  the  fence  corner  of  the  field  where  last  used  so  as  to 
know  exactly  where  to  find  them.  These  little  niceties  may 
appear  childish  and  of  no  importance,  but  it  was  not  so 
considered  in  England,  where  the  eye  of  the  purchaser  had 
first  to  be  attracted.  There  even  the  butcher's  sheep  in  the 
fall  and  winter  had  the  shears  run  over  them  before  going 
to  market,  and  in  some  counties  they  were  colored;  not  that 
it  made  the  sheep  any  heavier,  but  it  made  the  flock  look 
more  uniform  and  caught  the  eye.  And  I  am  sure  where 
a  pure-bred  flock  is  kept  and  when  buyers  may  be  ex- 
pected at  any  time  it  often  means  the  difference  between 
making  a  sale  or  losing  a  customer. 


Climate  and  the  Selection  of  Breeds. 

Through  selection  and  the  nurturing  care  given  our  do- 
mestic fowls,  they  have  been  brought,  not  only  to  a  high 
state  of  perfection  of  plumage  and  great  prolificness,  but 
are  widely  disseminated  and  habituated  to  varying  condi- 
tions of  climate,  the  same  breeds  being  found  in  extreme 
latitudes,  from  bleak  Canada  to  the  semi-tropical  regions  of 
our  southernmost  States;  and  these  facts  support  the  pre- 
sumption that  there  is  scarcely  any  limit  to  man's  control 
over  the  improvement  and  multiplication  of  breeds  and  va- 
rieties of  poultry. 

A  close  observer  will,  however,  discover  a  marked  differ- 
ence in  the  physical  characteristics  and  constitutional  vigor 
of  the  various  breeds  under  dissimilar  conditions  of  climate 
and  environment,  strongly  suggesting  a  varying  degree  of 
adaptability  to  widely  differing  conditions,  and  the  subject 
is  of  sufficient  importance  to  engage  the  serious  considera- 
tion of  the  fancier  who  would  secure  perfection  of  form  and 
plumage  in  his  fowls.  If  he  wisely  select  a  breed  suited  to 
the  climate  and  geographical  situation  of  his  home,  he  has 
eliminated  one  Important  factor  of  the  problem.  No 
matter  where  situated,  there  will  always  be  a  half  dozen  or 
more  breeds  from  which  he  may  choose  as  adapted  to  his 
locality,  so  that  a  choice  is  not  greatly  restricted.  The 
origin  of  the  several  breeds  should  be  studied,  the  climate 
of  their  native  homes  ascertained,  as  well  as  all  the  condi- 
tions under  which  they  attain  their  greatest  perfection. 
Possessed  of  this  information,  the  fancier  is  in  a  position  to 
act  intelligently  in  the  selection  of  the  breed  or  breeds  be 
will  keep. 

To  illustrate  our  point:  The  mammoth  Asiatics,  with 
their  profuse  feather  development,  proneness  to  fat,  small 
facial  appendages  and  quiet  dispositions,  admirably  fit 
them  to  withstand  a  cold  climate;  and  following  them,  and 
possessing  many  of  the  same  characteristics,  are  the  Ply- 
mouth Rocks  and  Wyandottes,  which,  however,  are  adapted 
to  a  wider  range  of  latitude.  We  would  naturally  expect 
these  hardy  breeds  to  thrive  in  our  Northern  Slates,  and 
there  we  find  them  at  the  height  of  their  perfection.  New 
England  is  the  home  of  the  Light  Brahma  and  Plymouth 
Rock,  and  the  Wyandotte  is  also  of  northern  origin,  and 
we  find  that  latitude  maintaining  its  supremacy  in  the  pro- 
duction of  these  breeds,  and  also  of  the  Cochin  and  Lang- 
shan.  Transferred  to  the  warmer  regions  In  our  Southern 
States,  the  Asiatics  deteriorate  in  size,  In  perfection  of 
plumage  and  in  productiveness.  Without  the  utmost  care 
in  feeding,  they  succumb  to  fatty  degeneration  and  lose 
their  vitality.  The  Plymouth  Rock  and  Wyandotte,  while 
less  subject  to  this  deterioration,  nevertheless  suffer  in 
vigor  and  are  less  profitable  as  general-purpose  fowls. 
Given  ample  range  and  careful  attention,  the  above- 
mentioned  breeds  may  be  profitably  kept  in  the  Middle 
States,  but  are  not  to  be  recommended  for  the  South. 

The  medium  and  small  breeds  enjoy  a  greater  adapta- 
bility to  varying  conditions  of  climate;  but,  as  a  rule,  the 
breeds  prolific  in  egg  production,  and  also  the  Games  and 
most  varieties  ol  Bantams,  do  best  in  warm  countries.  In 
the  breeds  noted  as  layers  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
food  consumed  goes  into  the  manufacture  of  eggs,  which 
causes  a  drain  on  the  system  and  renders  them  less  able  to 
withstand  the  rigors  and  violent  changes  of  a  northern  cli- 
mate. Thus  we  find  that  the  Hamburg,  Polish,  Mediter- 
ranean and  French  breeds,  noted  as  layers,  are,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Leghorn  perhaps,  classed  as  delicate,  and 
a  warm,  even  temperature  is  favorable  to  their  well-being. 
That  they  are  successfully  bred  in  cold  countries  does  not 
disprove  this  assertion,  as  man  can  discount  the  evil  effects 
of  cold  to  a  great  degree  by  warm  housing  and  generous 
feeding,  while  in  the  case  of  the  larger  breeds  transferred 
to  the  South,  he  is  powerless  to  counteract  the  deleterious 
influences  of  extreme  heat. 

Extremes  of  either  heat  or  cold  are  injurious,  and  espe- 
cially sudden  changes  of  temperature.  There  is  for  every 
species,  and  even  for  every  individual,  a  mean  temperature 
most  conducive  to  health,  and  any  marked  departure  from 
this  optimum  is  detrimental.  Equability  is  most  important; 
and  even  though  a  climate  be  moderately  cold,  if  the 
fluctuations  of  temperature  are  confined  within  narrow 
limits,  it  is  far  more  desirable  than  a  warmer  but  more  vari- 
able climate.   A  considerable  degree  of  moisture  appears 
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to  be  favorable  to  poultry,  as  It  is  to  many  forms  of  animal 
life.  These  conditions  of  climate,  equability  and  humidity 
are  notably  found  in  Great  Britain,  which  explains  in  part 
the  superiority  of  English-bred  fowls  of  many  varieties. 
For  the  reasons  stated,  an  insular  or  coast  climate  is  gen- 
erally to  be  preferred  to  an  interior,  continental  climate. 

When  we  consider  that  warmth  is  essential  to  the  multi- 
plication of  a  species,  it  may  seem  paradoxical  to  assert 
that  vigor  and  perfection  of  form  are  much  oftener  attained 
in  a  cold  climate  than  in  a  warm  one.  Nevertheless,  this 
is  an  established  fact.  It  must  be  remembered  that  when 
cold  acts  directly,  it  will  be  the  least  vigorous  of  a  breed 
which  succumbs,  leaving  the  hardy  ones  to  perpetuate  the 
race;  whereas  In  a  warm  climate  the  weak  are  favored  and 
breed  with  equal  facility,  and  the  species  loses  its  stamina 
and  soon  degenerates. 

In  warm  countries,  parasites  which  war  against  our  do- 
mestic animals  are  more  numerous,  and  epidemics  of  more 
frequent  occurrence.  So  it  will  be  seen  that  the  influence 
of  a  warm  climate,  favorable  to  procreation,  Is  opposed  by 
other  restrictive  influences. 

The  foregoing  suggestions  are  offered  as  "food  for 
thought,"  to  be  investigated  by  the  acquisitive  fancier  at 
his  pleasure.  It  opens  up  a  wide  field  for  profitable  study. 
—Jos.  H.  Hamill  of  Arizona  in  Poultry  Monthly. 


tb  ree  disinterested  and  reputable  residents  of  the  respective 
States.  The  ham  selected  by  the  State  committee  will  then 
be  forwarded  to  the  International  Jury  of  Awards  for  the 
final  competition.  On  receipt  of  the  report  of  said  com- 
mittee at  the  office  of  the  American  Berkshire  Association, 
the  premium  will  be  awarded  and  the  pigs  shipped  to  the 
successful  competitor. 


HI  he  Irrksationist 


JI[he  ]D.A,ry- 


Berkshire  Swine  at  the  State  Fair. 

The  California  breeders  of  Berkshire  swine  are  making 
preparations  for  the  largest  and  best  exhibit  of  Berkshire 
swine  at  the  1894  State  Fair  that  has  ever  been  seen. 

The  American  Berkshire  Association  has  agreed  to  aid 
our  breeders  in  this  matter  by  the  offer  of  the  following 
liberal  premiums,  valued  at  $50,  for  exhibits  of  Berkshires 
made  at  our  State  Fair  next  fall;  viz.,  the  first  five  or  the 
second  five  volumes  of  the  record  of  the  American  Berk- 
shire Association  necessary  to  complete  the  set  of  the  suc- 
cessful competitor,  and  valued  ?t  $5  per  volume. 

(a)  Best  breeding  pen  of  Berkshires  registered  in  the 
American  Berkshire  Record,  to  consist  of  a  boar  and  three 
sows  over  one  year  of  age,  owned  by  a  resident  of  the 
State  or  province  in  which  the  fair  is  held,  the  first  five  or 
the  second  five  volumes  of  the  Berkshire  Record,  valued 
at  $25. 

(6)  Best  breeding  pen  of  Berkshires  registered  in  the 
American  Berkshire  Record,  to  consist  of  a  boar  and  three 
sows  under  one  year  of  age,  owned  by  a  resident  of  the 
State  or  province  in  which  the  fair  is  held,  the  first  five  or 
the  second  five  volumes  of  the  Berkshire  Record,  valued 
at  $25. 

Conditions:  First,  that  the  boars  and  sows  competing 
for  the  prizes  specified  above  be  recorded  in  the  American 
Berkshire  Record  prior  to  date  of  entry  at  the  fair,  and  that 
a  list  of  such  entries  be  sent  the  secretary  of  this  associa- 
tion. 

Second,  that  there  shall  be  not  less  than  two  competitors 
for  each  of  the  prizes. 

Third,  that  no  animals  competing  for  the  above  prizes 
will  be  allowed  to  show  for  said  premiums  at  more  than 
one  State  or  provincial  fair  in  1894. 

All  the  breeders  of  Berkshires  in  California  are  earnestly 
requested  to  make  an  exhibit  at  the  next  fair  for  one  or 
both  of  the  premiums  named  above,  which,  with  the  regu- 
lar cash  premiums  offered  by  the  State  Fair  Association, 
should  ensure  a  great  show  of  Berkshires  at  the  fair  next 
fall.  Thomas  J.  Kerns, 

Downey,  Cal.  Vice-President  California. 

ANOTHER  BERKSHIRE  PREMIUM. 

We  find  the  following  in  the  Breeders'  Gazette: 
For  the  purpose  of  directing  the  attention  of  the  breeder, 
feeder  and  dealer  in  pork  products  to  the  great  importance 
of  attaining  a  more  general  and  higher  degree  of  excellence 
in  the  production  and  preparation  of  the  best  quality  of 
Berkshire  ham,  Mr.  A.  J.  Lovejoy  of  Roscoe,  111.,  offers  a 
premium  for  the  best  ham  exhibited  by  a  Berkshire  breeder 
residing  in  the  United  States  or  the  Provinces  of  Ontario 
or  Quebec,  Canada.  The  premium  will  consist  of  a  boar 
and  two  sow  pigs  of  his  own  breeding  that  could  not  be 
purchased  at  private  sale  for  $ioo  in  cash. 

CONDITIONS. 

1.  That  the  ham  entered  in  competition  for  the  above 
prize  must  be  from  a  pure-bred  and  recorded  Berkshire 
barrow. 

2.  That  early  notice  of  intention  to  compete  for  said 
premium  must  be  filed  with  the  secretary  of  the  American 
Berkshire  Association,  Col.  Charles  F.  Mills,  Spring- 
field, III. 

3.  That  each  competitor  shall  file  with  his  entry  a  full 
and  complete  statement  of  the  method  of  feeding  the  barrow 
and  detailed  Information  concerning  the  preparation,  cur- 
ing and  handling  of  the  ham  from  slaughter  to  the  date  of 
shipment  of  the  ham  to  the  Committee  on  Awards. 

4  The  above  premium  is  offered  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
veloping data  of  the  greatest  value  to  swine-breeders  and 
dealers  in  pork  products;  and  while  the  exact  weight  and 
variety  of  the  ration  fed  the  barrow  for  this  competition  is 
not  required,  competitors  are  earnestly  requested  to  keep 
accurate  account  of  the  weight  and  report  each  kind  of  food 
consumed  by  the  barrow  prior  to  killing. 

5  Entries  on  the  form  prescribed  by  the  American 
Berkshire  Association  must  be  filed  for  the  above  premium 
with  the  secretary  of  the  association  prior  to  Dec.  31,  1894. 

6  The  time  and  place  for  competition  m  each  State 
will  be  announced  so  as  to  give  ample  time  for  the  curing 
of  the  ham  and  completing  arrangements  for  the  State  com- 
petition.^ select,on  of  the  best  ham  from  each  State  to 
compete  for  this  international  premium  will  be  made  by 


Points  for  the  Cham  Room. 

In  a  recent  Farmers'  Institute  there  was  a  discussion  on 
butter  making,  in  which  H.  B.  Gurler  led  and  answered 
questions  as  follows  : 

I  have  used  the  box  and  barrel  churn  for  20  years.  I 
will  not  make  the  claim  that  they  are  the  best  churns  that 
are  made,  but  there  are  some  good  points  about  them. 
One  is  that  the  cream  has  no  place  to  adhere  and  not  be- 
come equally  churned.  When  cream  can  gather  in  any 
place  and  not  receive  the  necessary  churning,  It  causes  an 
increased  loss  in  the  buttermilk;  here  is  where  we  have  an 
advantage  over  the  dash  churn  and  other  kinds  that  allow 
cream  to  accumulate  above  the  cream  line  in  the  churn. 
Another  advantage  of  the  box  and  barrel  churn  is  that  the 
temperature  of  the  cream  is  less  affected  by  the  temper- 
ature of  the  room  In  which  the  churning  is  being  done.  I 
have  known  butter-makers  that  would  pay  no  attention  to 
the  temperature  of  the  cream  In  the  churn  after  the  churn 
was  started.  This  way  answers  in  cold  weather,  but  in 
hot  weather  the  temperature  of  the  cream  must  be  watched, 
and  if  it  gets  too  high  put  some  ice,  finely  broken,  into 
the  churn.  It  is  best  to  control  the  temperature  without 
the  use  of  ice  or  water  in  the  cream,  but  it  is  better  to 
use  them  and  keep  control  of  the  temperature  than  to  lose 
control  of  the  temperature. 

Butter  color,  when  used,  should  be  added  to  the  cream 
before  the  churn  is  started.  When  you  do  not  know  how 
much  color  to  use,  be  sure  and  not  put  in  too  much,  and  If 
the  color  is  not  high  enough,  add  more  color  to  the  salt 
before  it  is  put  into  the  butter.  I  have  done  this  many 
times.  When  color  is  put  into  the  salt  it  should  be 
thoroughly  mixed  with  the  salt  before  it  is  put  Into  the 
butter. 

Cream  should  always  be  strained  through  a  perforated 
tin  or  a  wire  strainer  into  the  churn.  This  breaks  up 
all  thick  cream,  and  helps  to  get  it  into  good  condition 
to  churn.  When  cream  is  being  churned  that  has  a 
large  amount  of  milk  in  it,  the  strainer  is  a  help,  espe- 
cially if  the  milk  is  soured  or  curded,  as  it  will  break  up 
the  curd  into  small  particles  that  can  be  removed  by 
careful  working.  In  such  cases,  when  the  butter  has 
gathered  in  granules  large  enough  to  prevent  a  waste  or 
loss  through  the  strainer,  stop  the  churn  and  draw  off 
a  part  of  the  buttermilk,  and  then  put  in  water  and 
agitate  it  gently,  and  draw  off  most  of  the  water,  leaving 
enough  to  float  the  butter,  as  the  particles  of  curd  are 
heavier  than  the  butter  or  water  and  will  sink  to  the 
bottom  of  the  churn  when  liberated  from  the  butter,  and 
can  be  drawn  out  with  the  wash  water.  But  if  the  butter 
is  allowed  to  settle  down  to  these  particles  of  curd  they 
adhere  to  the  butter,  and  cannot  be  got  out  by  washing. 
The  cream  should  not  be  allowed  to  become  sufficiently 
sour  to  cause  this  condition,  but  we  sometimes  get  caught 
by  a  sudden  change  in  the  weather  or  some  other  cause, 
and  then  should  know  how  to  make  the  best  of  the  situ- 
ation. 

Q. — Do  you  mean  to  say  that  we  should  stop  washing 
butter? 

A. — No,  sir;  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that,  but  if  you 
can  get  the  butter  together  at  a  temperature  of  54  de- 
grees or  below,  you  are  perfectly  safe  to  handle  that 
butter  without  washing.  But  I  would  not  think  of 
handling  butter  without  washing  that  had  been  gathered 
at  62  or  64  degrees,  for  I  think  I  would  have  trouble. 

Mr.  Dexter — I  understand  that  that  experiment  was  to 
bear  on  the  question  of  the  effect  water  has  to  take  away 
the  flavor  from  the  butter,  and  the  result  seems  to  show 
that  water  does  do  that.  Did  you  take  that  butter  directly 
from  the  buttermilk  when  you  began  to  work  it  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  we  drew  the  buttermilk  from  the  churn. 
We  used  no  water  at  all  in  connection  with  the  butter;  yet 
there  was  no  buttermilk  shown  in  the  brine,  nor  was  there 
any  milkiness  in  the  butter. 

Mr.  Dexter— Here  comes  a  point  :  Admitting  all  that 
you  say,  that  this  is  desirable,  I  think  that  it  is  not  safe  to 
make  this  butter,  as  a  general  thing,  without  washing. 

Mr.  Gurler — When  we  can  control  the  conditions  of  the 
rooms  and  other  things,  it  will  be  safe  to  say  that  a  man 
can  make  his  batter  without  washing.  But  to  the  general 
maker  of  butter  It  is  not  safe  for  him  to  try  that.  We  have 
got  to  approach  that  by  degrees.  I  am  satisfied  that  butter 
has  better  keeping  qualities  when  churned  at  lower  temper- 
ature. 

Mr.  Dexter— I  know  that  is  so.  Put  into  cold  storage,  it 
would  be  hard  work  for  a  man  to  fell  me  butter  that  had 
been  worked  at  64  degrees. 

Q. — Did  you  put  in  the  same  amount  of  salt  Into  the  first 
lot  of  butter  that  you  did  into  the  second  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  the  proportions  were  the  same. 

Q. — Did  It  show  the  same  amount  after  it  was  packed? 

A. — The  butter  that  was  not  washed  showed  less  salt  at 
that  stage. 

Q. — Did  you  use  any  water  on  the  butter  worker  ? 

A. — No,  sir;  the  lot  of  butter  that  was  washed  was 
washed  before  it  was  taken  to  the  bntter  worker,  but  neither 
lot  was  washed  there. 

Q. — Is  not  the  ripening  of  the  cream  the  most  important 
thing  in  this  ? 

A.— There  is  much  less  at  stake  when  you  churn  at  lower 
temperature  than  at  the  higher  temperature.  If  you  churn 
at  58-62  degrees,  it  is  more  important  to  look  after  the 
ripening  of  the  cream  than  when  the  churning  is  ten  degrees 
cooler. 


How  to  Overcome  a  Dry  Season 


James  Boyd  of  Riverside  gives  the  Rural  Californian  a 
few  suggestions  on  the  above  subject,  which  we  shall  copy 
below.  We  think  Mr.  Boyd  Is  mistaken  as  to  the  efficacy 
of  rubbish  in  drawing  moisture  to  the  soil  from  the  at- 
mosphere. Our  observation  is  that  such  mulch  or  rubbish 
tends  to  prevent  access  of  atmospheric  moisture  to  the  soil. 
He  is  of  course  right  in  holding  that  the  mulch  prevents 
evaporation  from  the  soil,  and  in  that  way  it  saves  more 
than  is  lost  by  shutting  off  atmospheric  moisture.  For  this 
reason  a  mulch  is  valuable,  and  not  for  the  second  reason 
which  Mr.  Boyd  cites.    We  quote  as  follows: 

In  view  of  a  possible  dry  season  and  consequent  shrink- 
age in  the  volume  of  our  mountain  streams,  it  behooves 
those  who  are  liable  to  a  shortage  to  be  casting  about  for 
ways  and  means  by  which  they  may  tide  over  the  emer- 
gency as  well  as  they  possibly  can. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  although  we  have  had  more  rain 
than  in  some  former  years,  when  we  have  not  been  threat- 
ened by  such  probable  injury,  the  mountain  streams  are 
not  much  fuller  than  they  were  at  the  end  of  the  irrigating 
season  last  year.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  we  have  not 
had  any  heavy  rains  or  deep  snows,  and  what  fell  mostly 
evaporated  and  got  lost  in  the  surface  ground,  while  at  the 
present  time  there  is  no  body  of  snow  in  the  mountains 
worth  mentioning.  How  far  this  may  affect  springs  and 
artesian  wells  remains  to  be  seen.  It  Is,  however,  well 
known  that  some  artesian  wells  are  very  much  affected  by 
a  dry  season  and  are  apt  to  run  dry  at  the  end  of  our  long 
dry  summers.  This  is  mostly  In  places  near  the  coast, 
where  the  presumption  is  that  they  are  fed  by  the  moun- 
tain streams  that  dry  up  before  they  reach  the  ocean.  Just 
how  long  it  may  take  snow  or  rain  that  falls  on  Baldy  or 
Greyback  mountains  to  reach  the  valleys  where  the  water 
finds  outlet  in  springs  and  artesian  wells  has  never  been 
determined — at  least  there  has  been  nothiDg  so  far  demon- 
strated going  to  show  that  one  or  even  two  comparatively 
dry  seasons  have  any  great  effect  on  the  volume  of  water 
that  finds  its  way  by  underground  channels  to  the  lower 
lands.  It  Is  a  matter  of  knowledge  to  old  residents  of 
southern  California  that  the  rainfall  during  the  last  ten 
years  has  been  greater  than  for  the  previous  12  or  14,  and 
that  many  places  that  were  known  to  be  always  dry  in  the 
summer  have  now  permanent  water.  Much  of  this  recent 
increase  of  water  has  been  utilized  for  Irrigation  purposes, 
and  if  it  should  fail  for  the  present  season  it  would  be 
fraught  with  Injury  to  many. 

Our  greatest  concern  for  the  consequences  of  a  dry 
season  must  necessarily  be  for  the  orange  trees,  for  de- 
ciduous trees  and  vines  can  and  do  get  along  with  just 
about  one-half  of  the  water  that  an  orange  will.  For  in- 
stance, the  orange  has  an  active  circulation  of  sap  all 
winter,  while  the  deciduous  tree  is  dormant;  and,  under 
proper  cultivation,  the  whole  of  the  moisture  that  falls  on 
the  ground  can  be  all  properly  stored  up  for  time  of  need. 
But  for  the  past  winter  the  orange  tree  has  used  up  the 
moisture  as  fast  as  it  fell,  so  that  for  the  whole  winter  there 
was  no  time  in  which  the  ground  was  thoroughly  saturated, 
leaving  the  ground  so  that  irrigation  was  a  necessity  by  the 
first  day  of  March  unless  winter  irrigation  had  been  prac- 
ticed; and,  as  a  rule,  winter  irrigation  is  not  desirable  on 
account  of  the  liability  of  rainfall  during  and  after  Irriga- 
tion, which  has  a  tendency  to  keep  the  ground  injuriously 
cold.  But  we  must  take  things  as  we  find  them,  and  the 
question  confronts  many  how  the  season  is  going  to  be  tided 
over.  Many  were  unprepared  for  a  dry  season  and  were 
waiting  for  the  late  rains  to  put  the  ground  in  good  condi- 
tion, and  no  rain  coming  left  them  in  an  awkward  situa- 
tion. How  to  make  the  most  out  of  it  is  an  important 
matter.  The  first  thing  that  needs  to  be  done  is  to  get  the 
ground  in  as  good  shape  as  possible  by  the  plow  and  cul- 
tivator. Deep  and  thorough  work  is  what  will  win  in  the 
long  run.  Those  who  live  under  the  influence  of  the  coast 
fog  will  have  easier  work  than  the  orchardist  who  lives 
farther  inland,  but  in  any  case  thorough  pulverization  of 
the  soil  tends  to  develop  and  retain  moisture.  The  prin- 
ciple is  to  have  the  soil  loose  so  that  the  warm  air,  which 
is  always  charged  with  more  moisture  than  cold  air,  can 
penetrate  the  soil  to  a  good  depth  where  the  moisture  is 
condensed  and  retained,  and  the  finer  the  soil  is  pulverized 
the  greater  is  its  capacity  for  the  retention  of  moisture. 

This  is  one  of  the  first  essentials.  When  this  is  done, 
the  further  question  to  be  considered  will  be  whether,  in 
case  the  orchardist  has  an  abundance  of  old  straw  or 
manure,  It  will  be  best  to  give  a  mulching  of  that,  which 
will  in  a  great  measure  prevent  evaporation  by  the  direct 
rays  of  the  sun.  It  Is  well  known  that  heaps  of  straw, 
manure  and  other  rubbish  tend  to  draw  moisture  to  the  soil 
from  the  atmosphere,  and  in  the  absence  of  mulch,  cultiva- 
tion has  much  the  same  effect.  A  good  mulch  of  straw 
around  the  tree  wet  occasionally  will  be  very  beneficial. 
Where  manure  is  used  In  place  of  straw,  it  must  not  touch 
the  bark  of  the  tree,  as  It  will  scald  it  and  kill  the  tree. 
Allowing  that  previous  suggestions  have  been  carried  out, 
the  next  thing  will  be  to  look  to  the  tree  itself  and  see  that 
there  is  no  superfluous  wood  or  suckers  to  absorb  the  sap 
needlessly,  and  then  it  will  be  well  in  the  case  of  young 
trees  to  pull  off  the  fruit  and  give  the  tree  all  the  chance 
possible.  With  old  trees  the  fruit  ought  to  be  thinned  very 
severely,  If  any  fruit  Is  left  on  at  all,  and  it  may  not  develop 
very  fast  during  the  hot  months,  but  as  soon  as  cooler, 
damper  weather  prevails,  it  will  begin  to  swell  out  rapidly. 

These  are  about  all  the  suggestions  that  can  well  be 
made,  and  if  followed  out  faithfully,  the  trees  will  come  out 
very  satisfactory  next  winter.  We  have  in  mind  now 
orange  trees  In  Pasadena  that  have  not  had  a  drop  of  water 
for  years,  and  still  the  trees  look  fair  and  bear  moderate 
crops  of  good  fruit.  Still,  the  trees  are  not  by  any  means 
as  large  as  they  would  have  been  with  an  abundance  of 
water;  but  the  fact  remains  that  the  orange  will,  when  once 
thoroughly  started,  live  and  bear  fruit  without  irrigation. 
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Sweethearts. 


If  sweethearts  were  sweethearts  always. 

Whether  as  maid  or  wife, 
No  drop  would  be  half  as  pleasant 

In  the  mingled  draught  of  life. 

But  the  sweetheart  has  smiles  and  blushes 
When  the  wife  has  frowns  and  sighs, 

And  the  wife's  have  a  wrathful  glitter 
For  the  glow  of  the  sweetheart's  eyes. 

If  lovers  were  lovers  always, 
The  same  to  sweetheart  and  wife. 

Who  would  change  for  a  future  of  Eden 
The  joys  of  this  checkered  life  ? 

Bat  husbands  grow  grave  and  silent, 

And  cares  on  the  anxious  brow 
OH  replace  the  sunshine  that  perished 

With  the  words  of  the  marriage  vow. 

Happy  is  he  whose  sweetheart 

Is  wife  and  sweetheart  still — 
Whose  voice,  as  of  old,  can  charm; 

Whose  kiss,  as  of  old,  can  thrill; 

Who  has  plucked  the  rose  to  find  ever 
Its  beauty  and  fragrance  increase, 

As  the  flush  of  passion  is  mellowed 
In  love's  unmeasured  peace; 

Who  sees  in  the  step  a  lightness; 

Who  finds  in  the  form  a  grace; 
Who  reads  an  unaltered  brightness 

In  the  witchery  of  the  face. 

Undimmed  and  unchanged.    Ah  !  happy 

Is  he  crowned  with  such  life  I 
Who  drinks  the  wife  pledging  the  sweetheart, 

And  toasts  in  the  sweetheart  the  wife. 

— Daniel  O'Connell. 


A  Jumper. 


He  jumped  out  of  bed  and  jumped  into  his  shoes, 
He  jumped  for  the  paper  that  had  the  day's  news; 
When  breakfast  was  o'er  he  jumped,  quick  as  a  cat, 
For  bis  big  outside  coat  and  his  everyday  hat. 

He  jumped  on  the  car  that  was  going  down  town, 
And  he  jumped  to  shake  hands  with  his  neighbor. 
Miss  Brown; 

He  jumped  from  the  car  when  the  office  was  reached, 
And  jumped  with  alarm   when   the  fire  whistle 
screeched. 

He  jumped  into  harness  to  do  bis  day's  work, 
And  never  was  known  one  small  duty  to  shirk; 
When  doing  his  work,  if  folks  into  him  bumped, 
He  stopped  not  to  argue,  but  over  them  jumped. 

He  jumped  at  each  chance  that  the  day  brought  to 

him 

To  enlarge  and  expand  his  wallet's  bright  rim; 
And  when  he  got  through  at  the  end  of  the  day, 
He  jumped  on  the  car  that  was  going  his  way. 

His  wife  and  his  children  jumped  at  his  return 
To  greet  him  and  all  the  day's  triumphs  to  learn; 
And  when  the  last  prayer  and  good  night  had  been 

said, 

Year  in  and  year  out  he  jumped  into  bed. 

— Thomas  F.  Porter,  in  Boston  Globe. 


Miss  Belinda's  Beehives. 


FTER  the  city  visitors  who 
swarmed  around  Maple  Cen- 
ter and  registered  their 
names  by  the  score  in  the 
books  of  the  village  hotel 
strolled  out  on  the  Maple 
road,  they  always  stopped  at  the  Bubble 
farmhouse  and  cried  :  "  How  exquisite  ! 
How  picturesque  !"  And  for  the  life  of  her 
Miss  Belinda  Bubble  did  not  know  why. 

"  It  ain't  as  if  I  could  afford  a  coat  of 
paint  to  the  old  house,"  said  she.  "  It's  just  a 
slate-brown  with  winter  storms  and  summer 
suns;  and  the  grape  arbor's  all  a  tumblin' 
down  for  lack  of  a  brace  or  two  of  solid 
timber;  and  the  well-sweep  ain't  half  as  con- 
venient as  Mrs.  Claghorn's  new  chain  pump, 
no  way  you  can  fix  it;  and  the  stun  wall's  all 
overgrowed  with  them  pesky  runnin'  vines 
and  briers  !  To  be  sure,  the  four-o'clocks 
and  mournin'-glories  are  sorto'  pretty  by  the 
fence,  and  there  ain't  no  prettier  hollyhocks 
in  the  country  than  them  dark-red  and 
cherry-colored  ones  jest  this  side  of  the 
pear  tree.  As  for  the  beehives,  I  always 
did  like  beehives,  even  if  it  wasn't  for  the 
honey.  My  mother  set  a  heap  o'  store  by 
them  beehives,  and  there  theyv'e  stood,  nine 
of  'em  in  a  row,  ever  since  I  can  remember. 
And  there  ain't  no  honey  in  all  the  county 
as  has  got  the  flavor  of  ourn.  I  don't  know 
whether  it's  Squire  Carbuncle's  buckwheat 
field  or  that  there  clover  medder  of  Mr.  Dar- 
nell's as  does  it.  But  you  can  fairly  taste 
the  sunshine  and  the  flowers  in  it !" 

And  it  was  a  genuine  sight,  at  swarming 
time,  when  Miss  Belinda  issued  forth  into 
the  black  and  booming  clouds,  all  gloved 
and  veiled  and  tied  up  in  mosquito  netting, 
with  a  tin  pan  and  a  skimmer  in  her  hand. 

"  I  ginerally  have  first  rate  good  luck  with 
the  swarms,"  said  Belinda.  "I  don't  know 
when  I've  lost  one,  if  only  folks  would  let 
me  alone.  But  it's  the  meddlin'  people  that 
come  to  offer  their  help,  that  upsets  me  and 
the  bees.    Squire  Carbuncle,  now,  he's  real 


sensible.  He  don't  never  come  round  inter- 
fering'. If  he  sees  the  bees  makin'  up  their 
minds  to  swarm,  he  jest  gits  up  off  his 
garden  chair  and  goes  into  the  house.  For 
bees,  they're  dreadful  sensible.  They  have 
their  likes  and  their  dislikes,  jest  as  human 
creeturs  have — and  they  never  could  get 
along  with  Squire  Carbuncle." 

Squire  Carbuncle  was  a  quiet,  grizzle- 
headed  man  of  fifty,  who  farmed  a  model 
farm,  with  all  the  new  machinery  patents 
liberally  oiled  with  gold,  read  the  agricultural 
papers,  and  was  always  "just  going  to" 
write  an  article  for  the  Gentleman  Farmer. 
Miss  Bubble  herself  was  not  much  younger. 
She  suppoited  herself  in  a  genteel  way  by 
vest-making  for  a  factory  In  the  neighbor- 
hood. 

"I  s'pose,"  said  Miss  Bubble,  "Squire 
Carbuncle  '11  get  married  some  day,  and  I 
do  hope  he'll  choose  a  sociable  wife  that  I 
can  take  comfort  with,  exchanging  patterns 
and  chatting  of  an  evening  over  the  garden 
fence." 

"  Belinda  Bubble  is  a  sensible  woman," 
said  Squire  Carbuncle,  in  his  deep  sonorous 
voice.  "  To  my  certain  knowledge,  she  has 
refused  one  or  two  shiftless  fellows  who 
wanted  to  marry  her  merely  to  be  supported. 
She's  a  good  deal  better  off  single  than 
married." 

Miss  Belinda  never  said  a  word  when 
Squire  Carbuncle's  superb  liver-colored 
setter  killed  her  favorite  Muscovy  duck — 
and  the  squire,  on  his  part,  condoned  the 
offense  when  Miss  Bubble's  chickens 
scratched  up  all  his  early  lettuce  and  made 
havoc  with  his  seedling  pansies  and  pinks. 

"  Neighbors  orter  be  neighborly,"  said 
Miss  Belinda.  "  And  dog's  nature  is  dog's 
nature  I" 

"  I  must  stop  up  the  cracks  under  ihe 
fence,"  said  the  squire.  "  Of  course  Belinda 
can't  help  her  chickens  getting  through  ! 
No  woman  could." 

Thus  matters  were  when  Miss  Belinda's 
cousin,  Fannie  Halkett,  came  to  visit  her— a 
plump,  peach  cheeked  young  woman  who 
was  cashier  at  a  glove  store  in  the  city. 

"  Cousin  Bubble,"  said  Fannie,  "  why 
don't  you  marry  Squire  Carbuncle  ?" 

•'  La,  Fannie,"  cried  the  elderly  damsel, 
starting  back  so  suddenly  that  she  stepped 
on  one  of  the  velvet-white  paws  of  the  pet 
kitten. 

"Yes,  truly,  why  don't  you  ?"  said  Fannie. 
He  needs  a  wife!  And  it  would  be  very 
nice  for  you  to  have  a  husband.  Now 
wouldn't  it  ?" 

"Go  'long,"  said  Miss  Belinda.  "I 
never  thought  of  such  a  thing!  Nor  him 
neither.  Go  out,  Fannie,  and  pick  a  mess 
o'  white  Antwerp  raspberries  for  tea  and 
don't  let  me  hear  no  more  such  non- 
sense." 

"Nonsense!1  echoed  Fannie,  laughing, 
as  she  went  off  with  a  blue-edged  bowl  in 
her  hand.  "  But  I  think  it  isn't  nonsense 
at  all!" 

And  among  the  Antwerp  raspberry  vines 
she  talked  the  matter  over  with  Julian  Hall, 
Squire  Carbuncle's  nephew,  who  had  come 
to  the  farm  for  a  week's  trout  fishing,  and 
who  had  developed  a  very  strong  propensity 
for  reading  novels  under  the  old  pear  tree 
that  overshadowed  Miss  Bubble's  garden 
fence. 

"  Wouldn't  It  be  nice  ?"  said  Fannie. 

"Splendid!"  Julian  answered,  leaning 
over  to  put  a  handful  of  raspberries  into  the 
blue-edged  bowl. 

Whether  he  leaned  too  far  and  lost  bis 
footing  or  how  it  happened  he  did  not  know; 
but  certain  it  is  that,  just  at  that  moment, 
one  of  the  beehives  fell — crash! — over  among 
the  raspberry  bushes.  Fannie  fled  in  wild 
fright,  and  Julian  himself,  recovering  his 
balance  as  best  he  might,  was  driven  to 
ignominious  flight. 

"  Who  did  that?"  said  Squire  Carbuncle, 
issuing  out  of  the  door. 

"  I'm  afraid  I  did,  sir!"  confessed  Julian. 

"And  what  am  I  to  say  to  Miss  Belinda 
Bubble?"  sternly  demanded  his  uncle. 

"  I'm  sure,  sir,  I  don't  know!"  answered 
Julian. 

"  Such  a  thing  never  happened  before  in 
all  the  years  that  we  have  lived  as  neighbor 
to  each  other,"  said  Mr.  Carbuncle.  "  Of 
course,  the  bees  have  got  away  and  the  glass 
honey  boxes  are  broken!" 

"  I  am  very  sorry,  sir,''  said  Julian. 

The  squire,  an  eminently  just  man,  har- 
nessed up  his  gray  pony  and  drove  to  town 
the  next  day.  That  evening  he  called  at  the 
Bubble  farmhouse  with  a  square  package, 
neatly  done  up  in  brown  paper,  in  his  arms. 
Fannie  Halkett  came  to  the  door. 

"  My  dear,"  said  Squire  Carbuncle,  "  is 
your  consin  at  home  ?'' 

"Yes,  sir!"  said  Fannie,  fluttering  all 
over  and  showing  the  way  into  the  best 
parlor,  where  the  blue-paper  shades  were 
down  and  the  stuffed  owl  on  the  mantel 
transfixed  the  chance  visitors  with  its  eyes 
of  glittering  green  glass. 


"  Tell  her  I've  called  on  very  particular 
business,"  said  the  squire,  sonorously. 
"  Yes,  sir,"  said  Fannie,  and  away  she 

ran. 

"  Cousin  Belinda,  take  your  hair  out  of 
those  crimping  pins  at  once,''  said  she,  "and 
let  me  fasten  this  blue-ribbon  bow  at  your 
throat.  He's  in  the  parlor.  He's  come  to 
propose." 

"  Nonsense,  Fannie!" 

"  Bnt  he  has!  He  as  good  as  told  me 
so!"  cried  Fannie,  standing  on  tiptoe  to  kiss 
Miss  Belinda's  withered  apple  of  a  cheek 
"  Do  make  haste!  Don't  keep  him  waiting. 
Men  don't  like  to  be  kept  waiting."  And 
she  fairly  pushed  Belinda  Bubble  into  the 
best  room. 

"  Miss  Bubble,"  said  the  squire,  solemnly, 
rising  to  his  feet,  "  I  have  called  to  ask  if 
you  will  accept — " 

"  Yes,  Seth,"  cried  Miss  Belinda,  flinging 
herself  into  his  arms.  Luckily  he  had  be 
thought  himself  to  lay  the  square  package 
down  on  the  table.  "  Yes,  dear  Seth,  I  will 
Fannie  told  me  you  was  going  to  propose  to 
me,  but  I  didn't  believe  It.  And  I'll  be  as 
good  a  wife  to  you  as  I  know  how.  And  oh, 
Seth,  I've  always  loved  you  ever  since  we 
were  young  people  and  went  to  singing- 
school  together!" 

The  squire  opened  and  shut  his  mouth  as 
if  it  were  some  curious  piece  of  machinery. 

"  Eh!"  said  he,  staring  mechanically  at 
the  owl. 

"  I  hope,"  faltered  Miss  Bubble,  "  you 
don't  think  I've  been  too  hasty  in  accepting 
your  offer  ?" 

"  No,  Belinda,  no,"  said  Mr.  Carbuncle, 
swallowing  down  a  lump  in  his  throat.  "  I 
am  much  obliged  to  you  for  saying  '  yes,1 
and  I  am  quite  convinced,  my  dear,  that 
you  will  be  a  good  wife  to  me." 

And  so  this  autumnal  couple  became  en- 
gaged; and  the  squire  never  told  Belinda 
that  it  was  the  colony  of  Italian  bees  he  had 
brought  her,  not  himself,  to  lay  as  an  offer- 
ing at  her  shrine. 

"  Bnt  it's  just  as  well,"  said  the  squire  to 
himself.  "  I  ought  really  to  be  settled  in 
life,  and  Belinda  Is  a  most  worthy  woman. 
It  is  best  at  times  to  abandon  oneself  en- 
tirely to  circumstances." 

"  Didn't  I  tell  you  so,  Cousin  Belinda  ?" 
said  Fannie,  exultantly. 

One  wedding  makes  many,  and  neither  of 
the  elders  was  surprised  when  Julian  and 
Fannie  became  engaged  shortly  after. 

"  The  humming  of  bees  will  be  the  sweet- 
est music  in  all  the  world  to  my  ears  after 
this,"  said  Julian,  fervently. 

"  I  always  was  partial  to  bees,"  reiterated 
Miss  Belinda. — Amy  Randolph. 


Health  and  Beauty. 

"  The  celebrated  Diana,  the  French 
beauty  of  Polctiers,  preserved  her  beauty  to 
an  advanced  age  by  merely  observing  the 
following  rules:  i.  She  was  jealously  care- 
ful of  her  health.  2.  Bathed  In  cold  water 
in  the  severest  weather.  3.  Suffered  no  cos- 
metic to  approach  her.  4.  Rose  at  six 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  sprang  into  the  sad- 
dle and  galloped  about  six  miles,  when  she 
returned,  breakfasted,  went  about  her  duties 
and  amused  herself  by  reading." 

The  system  may  appear  a  singular  one, 
but,  In  her  case,  it  was  undoubtedly  success- 
ful, as  she  still  reigned  in  absolute  sover- 
eignty over  the  heart  of  the  king  of  France 
when  she  was  nearly  60  years  of  age. 

The  history  of  such  historic  beauties  as 
Cleopatra,  Aspasla,  Ninon  de  l'Enclos  and 
Lola  Montez  also  reveal  the  fact  that  the 
first  and  chief  means  of  acquiring  and  main- 
taining beauty  was  the  knowledge  of  and 
obedience  to  the  laws  of  health.  The  laws 
of  health  that  especially  apply  to  the  preser- 
vation and  acquirement  of  beauty  are  very 
many  indeed;  but  if  those  insisted  upon  by 
Diana  are  acted  upon  they  will  be  found  of 
chief  importance.  We  notice  that  she  rose 
early,  and  therefore,  we  presume,  she  retired 
at  an  early  hour,  so  as  to  make  sure  of  what 
is  called  the  "  beauty  sleep."  "  She  bathed 
in  cold  water  in  the  severest  weather."  In 
other  words,  she  employed  the  bath  regu- 


larly; and  if  the  cold  bath  is  used  regularly 
the  transition  from  warm  to  cold  weather  is 
scarcely  felt.  The  morning  cold  bath,  as  an 
aid  to  freshness  and  beauty,  as  a  tonic  to  the 
muscular  and  nervous  system  and  an  anti- 
dote to  catarrh,  influenza,  rheumatism,  etc., 
is  simply  priceless.  But  it  must,  in  cold 
weather,  be  followed  by  vigorous  friction  of 
the  arms,  legs,  back  and  chest  by  a  coarse 
towel  or  other  appliance.  While  the  morn- 
ing bath  Is  calculated  to  remove  the  impuri- 
ties which  have  collected  upon  the  surface  of 
the  skin  during  the  night,  it  will  also  be  nec- 
essary to  change  all  body-clothing  before  re- 
tiring to  rest  and  ventilate  the  skin  by  com- 
pletely undressing,  and,  unless  very  delicate, 
the  body  should  be  "massaged"  by  rubbing 
with  the  naked  hands  for  a  few  minutes. 

Diana  also  seems  to  have  appreciated  the 
value  of  "  outdoor  "  exercise,  and  no  doubt 
her  six-mile  gallop  would  so  increase  her  di- 
gestive powers  that  she  would  do  full  justice 
to  her  breakfast,  and  so  preserve  the  general 
nutrition  of  the  system. 


Gems  of  Thought. 


There  Is  a  spectacle  grander  than  the 
ocean,  and  that  is  the  conscience. — Victor 
Hugo. 

Molasses  is  better  than  vinegar,  and  po- 
liteness is  the  grease  of  the  human  axle. — 
Joe  Howard. 

Most  arts  require  long  study  and  applica- 
tion; but  the  most  useful  art  of  all,  that  of 
pleasing,  requires  only  the  desire. — Chester- 
field. 

Stories  first  heard  at  a  mother's  knee  are 
never  wholly  forgotten — a  little  spring  that 
never  quite  dries  up  in  our  journey  through 
scorching  years. — Ruffini. 

Who  has  not  experienced  how,  on  nearer 
acquaintance,  plainness  becomes  beautified, 
and  beauty  loses  its  charm,  according  to  the 
quality  of  heart  and  mind  ?  —  Fredrika 
Bremer. 

When  I  see  the  elaborate  study  and  in- 
genuity displayed  by  women  in  the  pursuit 
of  trifles,  I  feel  no  doubt  of  their  capacity 
for  the  most  herculean  undertakings. — Julia 
Ward  Howe. 

The  best  and  simplest  cosmetic  for  wo- 
man is  constant  gentleness  and  sympathy 
for  the  noblest  interests  of  her  fellow-crea- 
tures. This  preserves  and  gives  to  her 
features  an  indelibly  gay,  fresh  and  agree- 
able expression. — Auerbach. 

I  have  lived  to  know  that  the  secret  of 
happiness  is  never  to  allow  your  energies  to 
stagnate.  The  old  proverb  about  too  many 
irons  in  the  fire  is  an  abominable  lie.  Have 
them  all  in — shovel,  tongs  and  poker.  The 
more  the  better. — Adam  Clark. 

Every  man  mnst  think  after  his  own  fash- 
ion; for  on  his  own  path  he  finds  a  truth,  or 
a  kind  of  truth,  which  will  help  him  through 
life.  But  he  must  not  give  himself  the  rein; 
he  must  control  himself;  mere  naked  instinct 
does  not  become  him.  Unqualified  activity, 
of  whatever  kind,  leads  at  last  to  bank- 
ruptcy.— Goethe. 

No  man  is  so  foolish  but  may  give  an- 
other good  counsel  sometimes;  and  no  man 
is  so  wise  bnt  may  easily  err  if  he  will  take 
no  other's  counsel  but  his  own.  But  very 
few  men  are  wise  by  their  own  counsel,  or 
learned  by  their  own  teaching.  For  he  that 
was  only  tanght  by  himself  had  a  fool  for 
his  master. — Ben  Jonson. 

Some  clouds  rise  from  stagnant  bogs  and 
fens,  others  from  the  wide,  clear,  large 
ocean.  But  either  kind,  thank  God,  will 
serve  the  angels  to  come  down  by.  In  old 
stories  of  celestial  visitants  the  clouds  do 
much,  and  it  is  oftenest  of  all  down  the  misty 
slope  of  griefs  and  pains  and  fears  that  the 
most  powerful  joy  slides  into  the  hearts  of 
men  and  women. — George  MacDonald. 

In  botany  there  is  a  species  of  plant  called 
Incompletoe;  and  just  in  the  same  way  it 
can  be  said  that  there  are  men  who  are  in- 
complete and  imperfect.  They  are  those 
whose  desires  and  struggles  are  out  of  pro- 
portion to  their  actions  and  achievements. 
The  most  insignificant  man  can  be  complete 
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if  he  works  within  the  limits  of  his  capaci 
ties,  innate  or  acquired;  but  even  fine  talents 
can  be  obscured,  neutralized  and  destroyed 
by  lack  of  this  indispensable  requirement  of 
symmetry.  This  is  a  mischief  which  will 
often  occur  in  modern  times;  for  who  will 
be  able  to  come  up  to  the  claims  of  an  age 
so  full  and  intense  as  this,  and  one,  too,  that 
moves  so  rapidly  ? — Goethe. 

Fashion  Notes. 

A  new  kind  of  fine  Indian  muslin,  beauti- 
fully embroidered  with  ivory-colored  thread 
in  various  light  designs,  Is  being  used  in 
place  of  lace  draperies. 

A  cool  gray  green  Is  one  of  the  new  colors 
which  gave  a  hint  of  its  existence  last  year, 
and  now  appears  in  silks  and  crepons  under 
the  name  of  "  roseau." 

Cotton  crepon  is  a  desirable  material  for 
summer  gowns,  and  it  can  be  had  in  black 
and  all  the  light  tints.  It  is  especially  rec- 
ommended for  its  laundry  qualifications,  as 
it  washes  perfectly  and  requires  no  ironing. 

Irish  hand-made  linens  are  recommended 
strongly  for  summer  dresses.  They  come  in 
a  variety  of  colors  which  are  softer  and  more 
becoming  than  those  of  last  year.  Hop- 
sack  linen  is  a  desirable  novelty,  almost  as 
glossy  as  silk,  and,  although  light  in  weight, 
they  are  strong  enough  to  require  no  lining. 

The  warm  days  bring  into  view  the  small 
bonnets  and  close,  round  hats  that  are  al- 
ways worn  in  the  demi-season.  Very  light 
colors  are  chosen  in  the  fancy  straws  of 
which  bonnets  are  made,  pale  pink  straw 
rivalling  the  familiar  ecru,  while  turquoise, 
light  green  and  violet  straw  are  used  as  well. 
Dark  trimmings  give  character  to  these  light 
bonnets,  such  as  black  flowers,  pleated 
black  lace  or  chiffon,  small  black  ostrich 
tips,  black  aigrettes  and  black  moire  ribbon, 
with  wafers  or  spangles  of  jet  following  the 
watered  design. 

A  novel  way  of  giving  breadth  to  new 
gowns  is  that  of  putting  a  slender  whalebone 
in  a  revers  or  huge  bow  extending  straight 
across  from  the  throat  out  on  the  wide 
sleeves.  This  is  an  extreme  fancy,  some- 
what like  the  Incroyable  revers  and  bows  of 
the  Directory  period.  A  straight  length  of 
silk  four  or  five  fingers  wide  is  folded  across 
in  fan  plaits,  then  strapped  in  the  middle, 
and  a  whalebone  is  hemmed  in  along  the 
upper  edge.  When  set  on  at  the  throat,  the 
plaits  each  side  of  the  strap  fall  like  an  open 
fan  from  below  the  whaleboned  top,  and 
thus  make  an  effective  drapery  for  the  waist. 
A  very  rich  gown  with  waist  of  white  Vene- 
tian guipure  lace  has  such  a  bow  of  pale 
blue  silk  brocaded  with  purple  violets.  The 
lace  sleeves  have  wired  tops  of  the  silk,  and 
the  skirt  is  of  cloth  of  the  lightest  shade  of 
Parma  violets. 
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Pleasantries. 


Sitter  (jocosely):  "I  suppose  you  want 
me  to  look  pleasant."  Artist:  "Unless  you 
prefer  a  perfect  likeness." 

Doctor:  "My  good  woman,  does  your 
son  stutter  all  the  time  ?"  Peasant:  "  Not 
all  the  time,  sir — only  when  he  attempts  to 
talk." — Commercial  Gazette. 

It  was  in  the  New  York  World's  report  of 
apolitical  meeting  that  the  word  "  shouts  " 
was  so  ludicrously  misprinted  as  to  make 
the  blunder  famous.  "  The  snouts  of  ten 
thousand  Democrats  rent  the  air,"  read  the 
report. 

A  student  at  a  medical  college  was  under 
examination.  The  instructor  asked  him: 
"  Of  what  cause,  specifically,  did  the  people 
die  who  lost  their  lives  at  the  destruction  of 
Herculaneum  and  Pompeii?"  "I  think 
they  died  of  an  eruption,  sir,"  answered  the 
student. 

A  foreign  diplomat  conversing  with  the 
Hawaiian  queen  on  the  subject  of  the  mixed 
races  in  Hawaii  said:  "But  your  majesty 
surely  has  no  white  blood  in  your  veins?" 
"  Indeed,  I  have  white  blood  in  my  veins  ! " 
said  the  queen.  "  My  grandfather  ate  Cap- 
tain Cook." 

"  No,"  said  Farmer  Corntassel's  wife, 
"fame  ain't  fur  everybody.  There's  Josiar. 
He  done  his  best,  but  he  never  will  git 
famous."  "  What  was  his  ambition?"  "  Ter 
get  his  picter  in  the  paper.  He  set  up  nights 
tryin1  ter  think  of  some  ailment  ter  take 
patent  medicine  fur;  but  he  was  so  over- 
powerln'  healthy  that  they  wusn't  a  single 
thing  fur  'im  ter  git  cured  of."— Washington 
Star. 

A  man  went  into  a  drugstore  and  asked 
for  something  to  cure  a  headache.  The 
druggist  held  a  bottle  of  hartshorn  to  his 
nose,  and  he  was  nearly  overpowered  by  its 
pungency.  As  soon  as  he  recovered  he  be- 
gan to  rail  at  the  druggist.  "  But  did  not  it 
help  your  headache?"  asked  the  apothecary. 
"  Help  my  headache,"  gasped  the  man,  "  I 
haven't  any  headache.  It's  my  wife  that 
has  the  headache."— Exchange. 


Rich  Man,  Poor  Man,  Beggar  Man, 
Thief. 


Our  dear  little  lass  got  ready  for  school 

In  her  just  finished  gown  so  new; 
It  had  puffed-up  sleeves,  and  a  ruffled  skirt, 

And  its  colors  were  white  and  blue. 

With  a  happy  look  on  her  fair  young  face, 

And  humming  the  chickadee  song, 
She  threw  back  kisses  for  mother  to  catch, 
And  went  skipping,  hopping  along. 

With  sorrowful  face,  and  eyes  full  of  tears, 

At  luncheon  time  homeward  she  ran, 
And  sobbed  out:  "O  mamma,  please  take  off  this 
gown 

As  quick  as  you  possibly  can  I  " 

"  Why,  what  is  the  matter,  dear  child  ?  "  she  asked; 

"  Has  it  come  already  to  grief?" 
"  The  buttons  I  the  buttons  1   The  school-girls  say 

They  count  up  I'll  marry  a  thief  ? " 

"  It  is  '  Rich  man,  poor  man,  beggar  man,  thief ' — 

You  didn't  put  on  but  just  four; 
I  want  to  be  rich,  but  I  can't  unless 

You'll  put  on  one  button  more — 

"Then  it's  'Rich  man"  again,  don't  you  see, 
mamma? 

And  when  it  all  happens  for  true, 
I'll  buy  you  the  loveliest  things  in  the  stores, 

And  have  them  sent  home  here  to  you." 

How  foolish  it  seemed  I   And  yet  dear  mamma 
Sat  down  with  her  needle  and  thread, 

And  put  one  button  more  on  to  the  gown, 
Just  because  of  what  those  girls  said. 

—  New  York  Evangelist. 

Dolly  Mason's  New  Names. 

OLLY  MASON  was  only 
eight  years  old  and  not  re- 
markably pretty  or  clever, 
but  she  had  so  endeared 
herself  to  her  family  and 
friends  that  she  seemed  very 
lovely  to  them,  and  she  was  called  "  Little 
Comfort "  and  "  Dolly  Sunshine"  quite  as 
often  as  just  Dolly,  which  was  her  real  name. 

This  had  not  always  been  so;  there  was  a 
time,  as  Dolly  remembered  quite  well,  when 
she  had  frequently  been  called  "naughty " 
and  "  cross-patch,"  especially  by  nurse  and 
her  brother  Tom,  and  when  her  mates  had 
seemed  not  glad  to  see  her  if  she  went  of  an 
afternoon  to  visit  them;  and  sometimes  if 
they  were  invited  by  her  mamma  to  visit 
Dolly,  she  felt  slighted  and  became  angry 
because  they  were  apt  to  leave  her  to  play 
by  herself. 

This  was  so  no  longer,  and  I  will  tell  you 
how  the  pleasant  change  was  brought  about. 
It  began  by  something  the  minister  said  in 
Sunday  school.  He  was  talking  about  the 
text,  "  If  ye  love  not  your  brother  whom  ye 
have  seen,  how  can  ye  love  God  whom  ye 
have  not  seen  ? "  Now  it  chanced  that  on 
this  particular  Sunday  Dolly  had  gone  to 
Sunday  school  quite  vexed  with  her  brother 
Tom  because  he  had  taken  the  clean,  new- 
looking  lesson  paper,  while  she  had  to  carry 
the  only  remaining  one,  which  was  badly 
soiled  by  Dolly  having  dropped  it  in  the 
rain. 

When  the  minister  repeated  the  text, 
Dolly  felt  almost  as  if  he  must  mean  her, 
and  she  was  very  glad  that  Tom  did  not 
look  at  her.  She  wondered  if  anybody  had 
told  him  that  very  often  she  did  not  love 
Tom.  But  soon  Mr.  French— that  was  the 
minister's  name  —  said  Christ  evidently 
meant  more  by  the  word  brother  than  the 
name  implied,  that  it  was  our  duty  to  love 
all  mankind,  in  the  sense  that  we  should  be 
kind  to  them  and  try  to  do  them  good.  He 
said  it  was  natural  for  us  to  love  members 
of  our  own  family,  though  sometimes  we 
neglect  to  show  them  that  we  do.  He  said 
very  little  children  could  show  their  love  for 
their  parents  by  being  affectionate  and 
obedient,  and  by  doing  patiently  and  cheer- 
fully the  little  tasks  appointed  them;  and  for 
brothers  and  sisters  by  being  unselfish — 
willing  to  give  up  their  own  way— by  trying 
to  help  them,  and  by  showing  sympathy  for 
them  when  hurt  or  in  any  trouble.  "  And 
finally,"  said  Mr.  French,  "  I  will  tell  you 
the  words  spoken  by  a  famous  man  to  his 
children,  which  may  help  you,  If  yon  will  bear 
them  in  mind  and  practice  them,  to  show 
your  love  for  all  mankind.  The  famous 
man  was  Charles  Dickens,  and  the  advice 
he  gave  his  children  was:  'Do  all  the 
good  you  can,  and  don't  make  any  fuss 
about  it.'  " 

Dolly  not  only  heard  but  understood  all 
the  minister  said.  She  had  given  such  good 
attention  that  she  could  repeat  the  text,  and 
the  words  said  by  Charles  Dickens,  and  she 
resolved  to  put  the  latter  in  practice  the 
very  first  opportunity.  She  did  not  have  to 
wait  long — there  are  always  chances  to  be 
helpful  and  kind,  if  one  is  on  the  lookout  for 
them,  and  Dolly's  first  chance  occurred  on 
the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  she  heard 
the  talk  we  have  repeated.  Dolly  was  read- 
ing a  pretty  story  in  her  Sunday-school 


paper,  and  would  have  liked  to  finish  it,  but 
when  her  papa  asked  her  to  join  with  Tom 
in  singing  a  gospel  hymn,  she  quite  sur- 
prised herself,  as  well  as  every  one  else,  by 
cheerfully  obeying  at  once,  and  was  re 
warded  by  a  kiss  and  a  "  Thank  you,  my 
dear,"  from  her  papa. 

On  the  following  Monday,  papa  came 
home  early  from  his  office,  suffering  with  a 
severe  headache.  Dolly  hurried  to  arrange 
a  soft  pillow  on  the  sofa,  and  then  brought 
her  little  chair,  and  seating  herself,  bathed 
his  forehead  with  cold  water,  as  she  had 
seen  her  mamma  do,  until  he  told  her  it  was 
enough,  and  he  felt  much  better.  Both  papa 
and  mamma  were  well  pleased  with  this  evi- 
dence of  their  daughter's  thoughtful  affec- 
tion. Later  she  helped  Tom  twist  a  string 
for  his  kite,  and  then  found  his  top,  which 
had  thought  to  be  lost.  When  cook  asked 
her  to  go  with  an  order  to  the  grocery,  she 
said  pleasantly: 

"  Yes,  if  mamma  will  let  me,"  instead  of 
saying,  "Why  didn't  you  get  what  you 
wanted  when  the  grocer  was  here  ? "  as  she 
once  would  have  said. 

At  school,  when  little  Minnie  Porter 
missed  her  spelling  lesson  and  lost  her  place 
in  the  class,  Dolly  tried  to  comfort  her,  and 
told  her  she  was  sure  to  do  better  the  next 
day,  and  offered  to  hear  her  spell  the  words. 

She  carried  a  bunch  of  sweet  peas  to  Mrs. 
Gray,  who  was  ill,  and  read  a  chapter  in 
the  Bible  to  old  Mr.  Hines,  who  had  lost 
his  eyesight.  Of  course  Dolly,  being  only 
eight  years  old,  could  not  read  very  well, 
but  she  spelled  out  the  hard  words,  and  the 
old  gentleman  said  he  liked  the  reading  all 
the  better  because  she  read  so  slowly. 

Sometimes  Dolly  found  it  called  for  a 
good  deal  of  self  denial  to  do  these  "good 
turns,"  making  "no  fuss  about  them,"  but 
she  found  at  the  same  time  that  she  loved 
more  and  more  those  whom  she  helped,  and 
was  happier  for  the  love  she  was  getting  in 
return.  Before  very  long  it  seemed  to  come 
natural  to  Dolly  to  do  and  say  pleasant 
things,  and  about  that  time,  papa,  mamma, 
uncles,  aunts,  nurse  and  all  the  grown  folks 
began  calling  her  "  Little  Comfort."  Tom 
and  her  playmates  seemed  glad  to  have  her 
with  them,  and  life  grew  so  bright  for  Dolly 
that  she  seemed  to  make  a  sunny  place 
everywhere  she  went.  And  that's  the  way 
the  other  name  of  "  Dolly  Sunshine  "  came 
to  her. — Happy  Hours. 
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Cardinal  Salad.— This  very  handsome 
salad  may  be  made  by  adding  beet  juice  or 
lobster  coral  to  a  plain  mayonnaise  dress- 
ing. The  latter,  of  course,  is  to  be  served 
with  a  lobster  salad,  the  former  with  a  vege- 
table salad.  Arrange  lettuce,  cress,  sliced 
beets  and  tiny  radishes  in  a  salad  bowl. 
Garnish  with  hard-boiled  eggs  and  pour  a 
cardinal  mayonnaise  over  all. 

Cake  Pudding. — Soften  half  a  pound  of 
stale  cake  in  sweet  milk;  beat  egg  light  with 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar  and  a  quart  of 
milk.  Put  a  layer  of  the  softened  cake  in  a 
buttered  dish;  spread  with  preserved  fruit 
and  continue  with  successive  layers  of  cake 
and  fruit,  the  top  layer  being  of  cake.  Then 
pour  over  the  mixture  of  milk,  egg  and  sugar 
and  bake  half  an  hour. 

Strawberry  Cream  Cake.— Make  a 
light  sponge  cake  and  bake  in  jelly  tins. 
Soak  a  quarter  of  a  box  of  gelatine  in  half  a 
cup  of  cold  water.  Whip  a  pint  of  cream 
and  put  it  in  a  granite  pan,  standing  this  in- 
side of  another  containing  cracked  ice.  Add 
to  the  cream  half  a  cup  of  powdered  sugar 
and  a  teaspoonful  of  vanilla  sugar.  Stir  the 
gelatine  over  boiling  water  until  It  is  dis- 
solved, add  it  to  the  cream,  and  stir  at  once 
until  it  begins  to  thicken.  When  the  cakes 
are  cold,  put  a  thick  layer  of  this  cream  over 
each  and  stand  strawberries  thickly  on;  pile 
one  on  top  of  another  and  let  the  top  layer 
be  cream  and  strawberries.  This  is  not  so 
costly  a  dessert  as  it  seems,  as,  being  very 
rich,  only  a  small  quantity  is  required. 

Beefsteak  with  Bearnaise  Sauce.— 
This  is  a  good  dish  to  make  when  eggs  and 
butter  are  cheap.  Indeed,  except  for  a 
company  or  a  once-in-a-way  delicacy,  it  is 
pretty  costly  even  when  they  are  cheap. 
For  the  sauce,  put  a  gill  of  vinegar  over  the 
fire,  with  two  tablespoonfuls  of  shallots  or 
young  onions  minced  fine;  simmer  until  re- 
duced one-half,  then  set  back  to  cool  a  little 
and  add,  stirring  slowly,  the  yolks  of  four 
eggs,  then  two  tablespoonfuls  of  very  strong, 
rich  meat  gravy,  and  lastly  four  ounces  of 
butter.  Stir  constantly  with  a  wooden 
paddle,  and  If  it  becomes  too  thick,  add  a 
little  water.  It  should  be  of  the  consistency 
of  mayonnaise.  The  French  add  minced 
parsley,  tarragon  and  chives  with  the 
shallots.  This  is  sufficient  for  a  four-pound 
steak,  and  must  be  spread  over  it  as  soon  as 
broiled,  and  sent  at  once  to  the  table. 
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Alameda. 

Pleasanton  Times :  Mr.  Habn,  of  Livermore, 
recently  discovered  that  a  little  black  bug  was  boring 
into  the  branches  of  bis  olive  trees,  causing  them  to 
wilt  and  finally  die.  Mr.  Hahn  says  the  bug  begins 
at  the  crotch  of  two  little  limbs,  and  after  striking 
the  heart  continues  on  down  to  the  heart  of  the  tree. 
The  gentleman  has  found  several  in  bis  trees,  and 
also  some  in  trees  and  hedges  belonging  to  some  of 
bis  neighbors. 

Butte. 

C.  H.  Leggett  tells  the  Oroville  Register  of  what 
seems  an  odd  theory  in  fruit-growing.  Three  years 
ago  30  acres  of  their  lower  vineyard  and  three  rows 
in  the  upper  vineyard  was  plowed  at  a  certain  date 
in  April,  when  there  came  a  frost,  and  where  the 
land  had  been  turned  over  the  frost  injured  the 
grape  vines.  Some  days  later  they  heard  of  a 
similar  case  in  Colusa  county,  where  J.  B.  De- 
Jarnett's  vineyard  was  injured  by  frost,  and  a 
neighbor's  vineyard  that  had  not  been  plowed 
escaped  damage.  Since  then  Leggett  &  Son  have 
not  plowed  their  vines  during  the  month  of  April. 
This  season,  although  on  low  lands  some  damage 
was  done  in  the  county,  yet  none  occurred  in  the 
vineyards  of  Leggett  &  Son. 

At  Biggs  there  has  been  organized  a  "  white  labor 
union,"  designed  to  prevent  the  employment  of 
Chinese  and  Japs  in  orchard  work.  There  are  125 
members.  L.  P.  Denny  is  president;  H.  E.  Spur 
and  T.  T.  Harris,  vice-presidents;  and  L.  T.  Allen, 
C.  A.  Moore,  L.  K.  Vaughn,  J.  L.  Porter  and 
Pavid  Porter  members  of  a  "  Labor  Bureau,"  whose 
duty  it  shall  be  to  assist  all  competent  and  worthy 
white  laborers,  including  women,  youths  and  chil- 
dren, to  secure  employment.  The  basis  of  this 
movement  is  the  fact  that  many  orchards  in  Butte 
county  are  being  leased  or  worked  by  Chinese  and 
Japs. 

Glenn. 

Willows  Journal:  There  is  no  form  of  monopoly 
which  usurps  the  opportunities  of  men  to  the  extent 
attending  the  monopolized  ownership  of  land.  Take 
our  own  county  for  an  example.  Eighteen  or  twenty 
years  ago  the  plains  between  here  and  Princeton 
were  covered  with  homes  of  prosperous  families, 
and  school  houses  dotted  the  plains  where  now 
there  isn't  a  house  with  a  family  living  in  it.  The 
same  can  be  said  of  almost  every  part  of  the  great 
Sacramento  valley,  the  fairest  and  most  fertile  in 
the  State.  The  large  land-owners  have  gradually 
bought  all  the  small  holdings.  For  the  past  20 
years  wheat  raising  has  been  profitable  and  the 
large  land-owners  continued  to  buy  more  land. 
The  price  of  wheat  has  been  so  low  for  the  past  few 
years  that  land  monopoly  has  come  to  an  end. 
There  is  no  money  in  raising  wheat,  and  we  believe 
the  time  is  near  at  hand  when  the  large  land-owners 
will  be  compelled  to  sell  their  holdings.  We  be- 
lieve that  if  the  price  of  wheat  would  go  still  lower 
it  would  be  a  great  blessing  to  this  valley.  It  might 
be  tough  on  the  owners  of  these  large  tracts,  but  it 
would  be  the  making  of  the  country.  One  hun- 
dred holders  in  the  Sacramento  valley  own  1,600,000 
acres.  Each  50  acres  is  capable  of  maintaining 
a  family,  or  the  land  now  held  by  100  persons  would 
support  32,000  families.  With  wheat  at  60  cents  a 
hundred,  these  large  land-owners  would  soon  be 
ready  to  sell.  Then  would  come  irrigation,  and  the 
country  would  prosper  and  cities  be  built  where 
there  is  nothing  now  but  stables  and  bunk  houses. 
God  hasten  the  day. 

Humboldt. 

There  is  some  doubt  about  the  starting  up  of  the 
Rohnerville  cannery  this  summer. 

Kern. 

Bakersfield  Califomian:  There  has  been  a  very 
heavy  loss  of  sheep  in  the  mountains  this  season. 
This  has  resulted  in  cases  where  the  sheep  bad 
passed  the  winter  on  lands  skirting  the  foothills, 
where  little  or  no  rain  fell  and  there  was  no  early 
feed  to  speak  of.  As  soon  as  possible  they  were 
driven  into  the  mountains,  but  large  numbers  of 
them  were  so  feeble  that  they  could  not  stand  the 
rough  climbing  and  so  laid  down  never  to  get  up 
again.  One  firm  lost  1000  bead  out  of  one  flock 
between  Granite  station  and  the  summit  of  Green- 
born. 

Bakersfield  Califomian:  Mr.  H.  C.  Dunn  is 
buying  up  considerable  fruit,  which  he  proposes  to 
dry.  He  is  paying  about  $30  a  ton  for  apricots  and 
peaches  on  the  trees,  at  which  price  the  grower  will 
reap  a  most  satisfactory  profit.  A  Chinaman  from 
Hanford  has  been  here  for  some  time  buying  up  all 
the  fruit  he  can  get,  but  he  does  not  make  contracts 
by  the  ton.  His  prices  are  all  based  upon  a  certain 
sum  per  tree,  and  run  in  the  neighborhood  of  about 
$1  a  tree.  For  young  orchards  this  is  a  fair  rate, 
but  as  many  trees  that  he  has  bought  will  have  200 
or  300  pounds  of  ripe  fruit,  this  astute  buyer  seems 
to  have  the  best  end  of  the  bargain. 

Los  Angeles. 

Pomona  Progress:  From  seven  acres  of  alfalfa 
S.  N.  Landon  cut  and  sold  $134.35  worth  of  hay  at 
his  home  in  the  southeast  part  of  town,  last  week. 
This  is  the  first  cutting  there  for  the  season.  Last 
year  Mr.  Landon  got  84  tons  of  alfalfa  hay  from  the 
seven  acres. 

Trays  suitable  for  drying  apricots,  peaches  and 
prunes  have  been  leased  from  the  Cucamonga  and 
Ktiwanda  raisin-growers  at  Pomona  at  the  rate  of 
one  cent  a  tray  for  a  period  of  two  months. 

Progress:  Apricots  all  over  the  valley  are  going 
to  be  simply  an  enormous  yield.  As  the  crop  comes 
nearer  fruition  its  true  extent  becomes  better 
realized.  Two-thirds  of  the  green  fruit  should  be 
taken  at  once  from  the  trees  in  many  orchards,  to 
obtain  the  best  results. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  of  May  12th  thus  sums 
up  the  situation  in  southern  California:  The  only 
redeeming  feature  of  the  weather  during  the  past 
week,  as  far  as  the  farmers  are  concerned,  has  been 
the  fogs  which  have  prevailed  along  the  coast. 
These  have  been  so  thick  as  to  compensate,  in  some 
degree,  for  the  lack  of  rain.  Even  on  the  coast  half 
the  crop  of  hay  and  grain  will  he  very  short  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  State.  Inland  it  will  be  very 
deficient  as  far  north  as  Sacramento.    Advices  from 


the  northern  part  of  the  State  are  to  the  effect  that 
high  north  winds,  which  followed  the  recent  rains, 
dried  the  ground  and  counteracted  much  of  the 
benefit  which  the  moisture  has  done  to  the  crops. 
It  has  been  estimated  by  some  that  the  barley  crop 
of  southern  California  will  be  about  one-fourth  of 
the  average  one.  It  is  probable  that  this  estimate  is 
rather  too  large  than  too  small.  It  is  probable  that 
three-fourths  of  the  barley  that  was  sown  for  grain 
will  now  be  cut  for  hay,  and  much  of  it  will  make 
very  poor  hay.  Of  the  remaining  fourth,  nothing 
like  a  full  crop  can  be  expected.  "  It  is  an  ill  wind 
that  blows  nobody  any  good,"  and  ranchers  who 
have  naturally  moist  or  irrigated  land  on  which  they 
can  raise  a  crop  of  alfalfa  will  make  lots  of  money 
this  season.  The  prospects  for  the  deciduous  fruit 
crop  are  still  excellent,  although  the  outlook  for  a 
very  large  prune  crop  is  not  quite  so  good  as  it  was 
a  week  ago.  Advices  have  been  received  from  in- 
terior points  in  the  central  part  of  the  State  that  the 
prune  crop,  which  last  month  gave  indications  of 
being  a  heavy  one,  will  not  mature,  Prunes  on 
trees  in  many  places  are  turning  yellow  and  falling. 
A  definite  estimate  of  the  damage  cannot  yet  be 
made,  but  early  in  the  year  the  coming  crop  was 
estimated  to  yield  about  65,000,000  pounds,  whereas 
the  prospective  crop  to-day  is  about  35,000,000 
pounds,  or  a  little  over. 

Pomona  letter:  Feelers,  in  the  way  of  letters  and 
"  men  on  the  road,"  have  already  begun  to  bob  up 
in  this  valley  as  to  the  outlook  for  deciduous  fruits — 
both  green  and  canned — this  summer,  both  as  re- 
gards quality  and  quantity,  as  well  as  to  get  as 
many  "  pointers"  as  possible  on  the  probable  prices 
that  may  rule.  The  shrewd  fruit-handlers  as  a  rule 
prefer,  wherever  practicable,  to  have  a  map  of  the 
situation  before  them  when  the  market  first  opens. 
So  let  the  fruit-growers  also  properly  inform  them- 
selves upon  the  various  pros  and  cons  of  the  situ- 
ation as  it  is  developed.  Nothing  like  always  being 
prepared  to  meet  any  flank  movement. 

Orange. 

Santa  Ana  Blade :  Some  of  the  sheepmen  on  the 
San  Joaquin  ranch  are  selling  their  stock  for  mutton, 
and  several  carloads  have  been  shipped  in  the  past 
week  to  San  Francisco  by  the  Southern  Pacific. 
Others  are  moving  their  sheep  to  other  pastures. 
John  Wagner,  who  bad  a  flock  near  Placentia,  has 
started  with  them  for  the  Julian  mountains,  San 
Diego  county.  Don  Domingo  Oyharzabel,  Louis 
Moulton  and  others  of  San  Juan,  started  some  time 
ago  for  the  Inyo  county  pastures,  but  got  into 
trouble  in  San  Bernardino  county,  where  they  were 
arrested  and  sued  for  $3000  license  imposed  by  that 
county  on  traveling  bands  of  sheep, 

Sacramento. 

A  carload  of  Florin  strawberries  were  shipped  last 
week  to  the  East.  Speaking  of  this  shipment,  Mr. 
G.  H.  Appel,  agent  for  the  Fruit  Transportation  Co., 
said  :  "  This  is  the  beginning  of  regular  and  exten- 
sive shipments  of  Florin  strawberries  to  Eastern 
points,  should  the  market  there  warrant  its  contin- 
uance. I  see  no  reason  why  California  strawberries 
should  not  meet  with  the  same  favor  that  other 
fruits  from  here  receive.  There  has  been  a  large 
increase  in  the  acreage  of  strawberry  culture,  and 
should  the  Eastern  demand  for  the  berries  prove 
satisfactory  that  industry  will  certainly  grow  to  large 
proportions.  The  Florin  growers  produce  berries  of 
excellent  quality,  and  their  long  experience  in  the 
business  has  taught  them  how  to  pack  the  berries 
for  shipment.  I  feel  quite  hopeful  of  this  new 
branch  of  the  fruit  industry,  and  the  result  of  to- 
day's shipment  will  be  looked  for  with  interest." 

San  Bernardino. 

Chino  Champion:  Notwithstanding  the  long  con- 
tinued dry  weather,  the  beet  crop  is  in  better  condi- 
tion to-day  than  it  was  at  the  same  time  a  year  ago. 
We  do  not  wish  to  make  invidious  comparison,  but 
we  do  feel  constrained  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  we  are  much  better  prepared  to  "stand  off  " 
the  unfavorable  prevailing  climatic  conditions  than 
are  many  neighboring  sections. 

San  Luis  OblSDO. 

A  number  of  dairymen  have  issued  a  call  to  the 
dairymen  of  San  Luis  Obispo  and  Santa  Barbara 
counties  for  a  convention  to  be  held  in  San  Luis 
Obispo,  at  the  Agricultural  pavilion,  on  the  2ad, 
"to  take  steps  for  the  formation  of  a  District  Asso- 
ciation for  the  furtherance  of  the  dairy  interests  in 
this  section,  to  assist  in  securing  such  legislation  as 
may  be  found  necessary  to  prevent  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  fraudulent  imitations  or  adulterations  of 
dairy  productions,  and  to  promote  the  study  of  im- 
proved methods  of  business  among  the  dairymen, 
and  to  consult  with  regard  to  wages  to  be  paid  dairy 
hands  in  the  future,  it  being  intended  further  to 
affiliate  with  the  State  and  national  organizations 
existing,  or  which  may  be  formed  for  like  purposes." 

Solano. 

A  friend  of  the  Rural  writes  under  date  of  12th 
inst. :  Around  Dixon  crops  are  looking  fairly  well 
in  spite  of  the  long  dry  spell.  The  north  wind  has 
held  the  fort  almost  continuously  for  many  weeks. 
Now  and  then  it  has  let  up  for  a  day  or  two,  just 
enough  to  give  a  little  hope  to  the  anxious  farmers. 
Last  week,  May  10th,  I  looked  over  the  C'urrey 
ranch  on  Putah  creek;  also  the  neighboring  ranches, 
known  as  Younts",  Ellis',  McBride's,  Dudley's, 
BrinkerhofTs,  Wright's  and  others,  and  the  general 
verdict  was  fairly  hopeful,  if  the  next  two  weeks 
prove  favorable.  On  the  Currey  ranch,  digging 
down  into  the  soil  of  summer-fallow  wheat  and 
winter-sown  barley,  there  was  a  good  show  of 
moisture  at  a  depth  of  three  inches  and  three  and  a 
half  inches,  and  the  ground  there  was  mellow  as 
meal.  Barley  has  filled  out  nicely  and  wheat  be- 
ginning to  fill.  Orchards  and  vineyards  are  looking 
nicely.  On  May  3d,  the  day  that  saw  the  first  car- 
load of  the  season  of  ripe  cherries  start  for  the  East 
from  Vacaville,  I  gathared  from  one  of  the  cherry 
trees  on  the  Creek  Farm  a  generous  yield  of  ripe 
fruit.  Solano  county  has  a  fair  show  yet  for  a  good 
crop,  if  the  weather  proves  half  way  favorable. 

Sonoma. 

The  vineyards  surrounding  Sonoma  and  Glen 
Ellen,  says  the  Index-Tribune,  will  turn  out  a  fine 
crop  of  wine  grapes  this  season.  For  the  most  part 
all  the  vineyards  in  Sonoma  valley  are  resistant,  and 
phylloxera  in  this  section  will  soon  be  a  thing  of  the 
past.  The  only  thing  now  lacking  to  make  wine- 
growing a  profitable  industry  in  this  valley  is  for  the 


wine  market  to  pick  up.  Phylloxera  has  lost  all  its 
terrors  in  Sonoma  valley.  Our  vineyardists  have 
conquered  that  bug.  The  only  things  they  now  fear 
are  the  big  bugs  in  the  three-story  vineyards  of  San 
Francisco,  who  control  prices  on  this  coast. 

Santa  Rosa  Republican:  The  late  rain  has  started 
the  plows  in  many  places  in  the  Russian  river  bot- 
toms and  in  Alexander  valley,  preparing  land  for 
the  planting  of  corn.  The  hay  crop  in  those  valleys 
promises  to  be  very  much  better  than  it  did  before 
the  rain  and  a  considerable  crop  will  be  harvested. 

Sonoma  Index-Tribune:  It  has  been  supposed 
that,  like  many  other  sections  of  the  State,  the  bay 
and  grain  crop  of  Sonoma  valley  will  be  short. 
Generally  speaking,  this  is  not  the  case.  In  many 
instances  the  crop  will  be  somewhat  short  owing  to 
late  planting,  but,  for  the  most  part,  hay  and  grain 
will  turn  out  just  as  well  this  season  as  usual.  All 
the  mountain  ranches  have  fine-looking  hay  fields. 
In  the  valley  proper  the  hay  fields  on  the  Buena 
Vista  ranch,  the  Jones  tract,  and  many  of  those  of 
our  small  farms  promise  a  heavy  yield. 

Tulare. 

Visalia  Delia:  Apricots,  as  a  rule,  do  not  bear 
good  crops  so  regularly  as  some  other  stone  fruits, 
but  a  large  crop  of  good  apricots  is  always  valuable. 
The  apricot  orchards  in  this  vicinity  are  heavily 
loaded  and  promise  remunerative  crops,  and  fruit- 
buyers  are  willing  to  purchase  the  fruit  on  the  trees 
in  its  present  unripened  state.  The  best  sale  we 
have  heard  of  was  concluded  recently.  B.  C.  An- 
derson, the  well-known  and  successful  fruit-grower, 
sold  two  acres  of  apricots  to  a  Chinese  fruit-buyer 
for  $1200.  The  sum  of  $400  was  paid  in  advance. 
The  Chinaman  who  bought  them  expects  to  make  a 
clear  profit  of  $200  per  acre  at  the  least.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  trees  will  yield  450  pounds  each, 
making  243  tons  to  the  acre.  To  pick  and  dry  the 
fruit  will  cost  $160  per  acre.  The  product,  sold  at 
12  %  cents  per  pound,  and  it  is  not  thought  by  fruit- 
growers that  the  fruit  from  this  orchard  will  bring 
less,  the  gross  yield  will  be  $1000  per  acre,  which 
will  return  the  Chinese  purchaser  a  net  profit  of  $240 
per  acre. 

Ventura. 

Hueneme  letter:  A  rain  now  would  be  of  little 
benefit  to  barley,  but  would  of  course  help  out  the 
corn  and  bean  prospects  wonderfully.  In  some 
localities  our  barley  crop  will  be  an  entire  failure. 
The  receipts  at  Hueneme  this  season  promise  to  be 
about  25,000  sacks,  or  less  than  one-tenth  of  the 
usual  quantity. 

Hueneme  Herald:  Last  week  nine  carloads  of 
horses  were  shipped  from  the  Patterson  ranch  to 
the  San  Joaquin  valley,  to  be  placed  on  pasture  over 
there.  Feed  in  this  county  is  very  scarce  indeed, 
and  at  least  2000  bead  of  horses  have  already  or 
will  be  driven  into  other  counties. 

Springville  letter  in  Ventura  Advocate:  The  apri- 
cot crop  on  this  side  of  the  river  is  unusually  heavy 
this  year;  a  portion  of  the  fruit  will  have  to  be 
knocked  off,  or  the  fruit  will  not  be  good. 

E.  P.  Todd,  a  thrifty  farmer  down  the  valley,  in- 
forms the  Chronicle  that  he  will  have  plenty  of  hay 
notwithstanding  the  dry  year.  This  is  not  nearly 
so  bad  as  the  year  1877.  He  thinks  the  people  will 
not  feel  the  bad  effect  of  the  drouth  as  they  fear. 

Yolo. 

Winters  letter  in  Woodland  Mail:  It  is  a  matter 
of  general  remark  that  there  are  more  commission 
men,  both  for  Eastern  and  California  firms,  moving 
around  among  the  fruit-growers  than  ever  before  at 
one  time.  The  competition  is  very  strong  and 
lively,  and  so  long  as  it  continues  so  the  prospects 
for  the  fruit  men  are  very  encouraging.  Those  who 
have  vegetables  and  melons  are  also  much  elated 
over  the  prospects;  and  altogether,  notwithstand- 
ing the  prospects  for  a  short  crop  of  cereals,  the 
outlook  is  much  better  than  it  is  in  most  sections  of 
the  State. 

Winters  letter:  The  commission  men  are  still 
stirring  around  among  the  fruit-growers,  but  find  it 
a  difficult  matter  to  close  contracts.  Our  fruit  men 
are  very  anxious  to  save  the  profits  that  have  here- 
tofore been  gathered  in  by  the  middlemen. 

Capay  letter:  I  saw  two  Hungry  Hollow  farmers 
yesterday.  One  of  them  says  the  wheat  crop  will 
hardly  be  worth  cutting.  The  other  said  the  grain 
looked  very  well.  Perhaps  between  these  two 
statements  we  can  strike  an  average  that  will  be 
something  near  the  truth. 

Yuba. 

Wheatland  Four  Corners:  The  present  warm 
weather  is  rushing  the  bop  vine  along  at  a  surpris- 
ing rate.  Over  3,412,500  hop  bines  are  ascending 
toward  the  sky,  within  a  radius  of  two  miles  from 
Wheatland,  at  a  pace  not  known  at  this  season  of 
the  year.  Hop  men  are  uncertain  regarding  the 
value  of  this  state  of  affairs.  They  have  some  fears 
that  the  conditions  that  have  forced  the  growth 
may  interfere  with  the  bearing  and  maturing  quali- 
ties. It  is  a  strange  fact  that  fields  which  ordinarily 
are  very  early  are  later  this  season  than  those  which 
are  picked  from  five  days  to  a  week  later.  Whether 
the  extraordinary  growth  is  due  to  the  flood  last  win- 
ter or  this  exceptionally  dry  season  we  cannot  say. 
David  Roddan  has  several  acres  of  hops  which  have 
reached  the  top  wire;  that  is,  have  made  a  growth 
of  18  feet.  All  yards  east  of  town  have  an  average 
growth  of  nine  feet.    The  vines  are  very  hardy. 


Deafness  Cannot  Be  Cured 

by  local  applications,  as  they  cannot  reach  the  dis- 
eased portion  of  the  ear.  There  Is  only  one  way  to 
cure  Deafness,  and  that  is  by  constitutional  reme- 
dies. Deafness  Is  caused  by  an  inflamed  condition 
of  the  mucous  lining  of  the  Eustachian  Tube.  When 
this  tube  gets  inflamed  you  have  a  rumbling  sound 
or  imperfect  hearing,  and  when  it  is  entirely  closed 
deafness  Is  the  result,  and  unless  the  inflammation 
can  be  taken  out  and  this  tube  restored  to  its  normal 
condition,  hearing  will  be  destroyed  forever;  nine 
oases  out  of  ten  are  caused  by  catarrh,  which  Is 
nothing  but  an  Inflamed  condition  of  the  mucous 
surfaces. 

We  will  give  One  Hundred  Dollars  for  any  case  of 
Deafness  (caused  by  catarrh)  that  cannot  be  cured 
by  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure.   Send  for  circulars,  free. 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 

40-  Sold  by  Druggists,  76c. 


C1 1  finn~HALF  interest  in  aoso  ACRES  FOR 

911,  UUU  stock  »,ld  ptait  Ranch,  with  full  manage- 
ment.  Title  perfect. 

Address  P.  O.  Box  21,  Hay  wards,  Cal. 


J.  K.  ARMSBY  CO. 

HAVING  THE 

BEST  SELLING  FACILITIES 

AND  THE 

OLDEST  HOUSE 

IN  THE 

CALIFORNIA  PRODUCTS 

*-*BUISNESS** 

WILL  USE 

THIS  COLUMN 

IN  THE  FUTURE. 


138,  140,  142  MARKET  STREET, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


PRICE'S  TRACTION  ENGINE  ! 


Wo  have  one  of  these  engines  that  was  used  about  one 
month  last  season  and  was  taken  back  by  us  by  reason 
of  illness  of  purchaser.  Engine  Is  in  perfect  order,  and 
in  better  working  order  than  when  first  Bent  from  fac- 
tory. A  BARGAIN.  Indicated  power,  80-borse;  Cylin- 
ders, 8x8;  Wheels,  8  ft.  high,  28  in.  wide;  weight,  less 
than  10  tons.    Price  when  new,  Sf50O. 

HOOKER  &  CO.,  1 6  &  1 8  Drumm  St.,  S.  F. 
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Also  Steel  Web  Picket  Fence  and  Steel  Wire 
Keiice  Board.  Write  for  circulars. 


DeKALB  FENCE  CO.,  33  High  St.,  DeKalb,  III. 

JNO.  WOODLOOK,  26  Beale  St,, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL., 

General   Agents  for  Pacific  Slope. 


A  New  Broom  Sweeps  Clean. 

Any  kind  of  wire  fenro  looks  nli'ely  when 
first  put  up,  and  it  will  usually  turn  stock 
while  new  and  tight.  Whether  It  will  con- 
tinue to  look  well  and  do  Rood  service  for  any 
length  of  time,  depends  almost  wholly  on  Its 
elasticity.  The  PAGE  is  practically  the 
only  elastic  fence  on  the  market,  the  only 
maNter  of  eonl  racl  ion  and  expansion,  there- 
fore the  safest  to  buy  and  use. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 
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Breeders'  Directory 

Six  lines  or  lass  In  this  directory  at  60a  per  line  per  month 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


F.  H.  BURKE,  626  Market  St.,  S.  F.     Al  Prize 
Holsteins;  Grade  Milch  Cows.   Fine  Pigs. 


H.  P.  MOHR,  Mt.  Eden,  Oal.  Importer  and  breeder 
of  Clydesdale  Horses,  Holstein-Frieslan  Cattle  and 
Berkshire  Pigs.    Young  stock  on  hand  and  for  sale. 


M.  D.  HOPKINS,  Petaluma.  Registered  Shorthorn 
Cattle.   Both  sexes  for  sale. 


JERSEYS— The  best  A.  J.  C.  0.  Registered  Prize 
Herd  is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.F.  Animals  for  sale. 


PETER  SAXB  6?  SON,  Liok  House,  San  Francisco, 
Cal.  Importers  and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of 
every  variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs. 


JERSEYS  AND  HOLSTEINS,  from  the  best 
Butter  and  Milk  Stock;  also  Thoroughbred  Hogs  and 
Poultry.  William  Nileg  &  Co..  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.,  Breeders  and  Exporters.   Established  in  1876. 


POULTRY. 


J.  W.  PORGEUS,  Santa  Cruz,  Cal.,  has  established 
one  of  the  best  equipped  poultry  ranches  on  this 
Coast.  He  has  300  Rankin's  Strain  Mammoth  Pekin 
Ducks,  also  Brown  Leghorns  and  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks.  Write  for  prices  of  what  you  want.  Reference 
People's  Bank.  Inspection  and  correspondence  solioited 


BLACK  MINORCA  POULTRY  YARDS  ($75 
Cooks).  Eggs  $1.60,  13,  express  paid.  11  Pond  St.,  8.  F. 


A.  BUSCHKE,  Tracy,  Cal.,  Breeder  of  8.  C.  White 
Leghorns  and  B.  P.  Rocks.    Eggs  $1,  $1.60  per  setting. 


WILLIAM  NILES  &  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Nearly  all  varieties  of  Poultry,  Dairy  Cattle  and  Hogs. 


CALIFORNIA  POULTRY  FARM,  Stookton. 
Cal.  Send  for  Illustrated  &  Descriptive  Catalogue,  tree. 


R.  G.  HEAD,  Napa.   Importer  and  Breeder  of  Land 
and  Water  Fowls.   Send  for  New  Catalogue. 


SHEEP  AND  00 ATS. 


J.  B.  HOYT,  Bird's  Landing,  Cal.,  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sbeep;  also  breeds  Crossbred 
Merino  and  Shropshire  Sheep.  Rams  for  sale.  Prices 
to  suit  the  times.    Correspondence  solicited. 


R.  H.  CRANE, Petaluma,  Cal.  Breeder  and  Importer, 
South  Down  Sheep;  also  Fox  Hounds  from  Missouri. 


SWINE. 


F.  H.  BURKE,  628  Market  St.,  S.  F.-BERKBHIRES 


J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co  ,  Breeds 
Poland-China,  Essex  and  Yorkshire  Swine. 


MONROE  MILLER,  Elisio,  Ventura  County,  Cal., 
Breeder  of  Registered  Berkshire  Hogs. 


H.  J.  PHILPOTT,  Niles,  Cal.,  Importer  and  breeder 
of  Tecumgeh  and  other  obolce  strains  of  Registered 
Poland-China  Hogs. 


BERK8HIRES  &  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS, 
Best  Stock;  also  Dairy  Strains  of  Jerseys  and  Holsteins. 
William  Nileg  &  Co.  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Est.  1876. 

P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sao.  Co.,  Cal.— Breeder  of 
Short-Horn  Cattle,  Poland-China  and  Berkshire  Hogs. 


TYLER  BEACH,  San  Jose,  Cal.   Breeder  of  Thor- 
oughbred Berkshire  and  Essex  Hogs. 


OHAS.  A.  8TOWE,  Stockton,  Reglst'r'd  Berkshlres. 


In  These  Dull  Times 

Ton  Ca»  Larsely  laereau 

Your  Income  by  buying  an  Incubator 
and  engaging  In  the  chicken  business 
Send  stamp  for  our  catalogue  of 
Incubators,  Wire  Netting,  Blooded 
Fowls  and  Poultry  Appliances  gen 
erally-  Remember,  the  bett  it  the 
cheapett.  PACIFIC  INCUBATOR  CO. 
1317  Castro  St.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


-THE  — 


HALSTED  IN  CO  BATOR 

COMPANY, 
1812  Myrtle  Street,  Oakland.  Cal. 

Send  Stamp  for  Circular. 


HIGHEST 


0 INCUBATOR®  ■ 


H8»AreMTuimLAfTtRyou  have  tried  it 

•  itCT1        stamp  FOR  catalogue:  «»T 


'VewCuuN  Inc.CO  DfiAWARECiTy.Da[X 


BRUSH, 


SANTA  ROSA,  CAL.  (Care  Santa  Rosa  National  Bank. ) 
Importer,  Breeder,  Exporter. 

S.  O  White  Leghorns, 
8.  O.  Brown  Leghorns, 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks, 
Black  Minorcas, 

Eggs,  S3  per  13.  Send  for  circular. 


STEEL  HARVESTERS  and  BINDERS 

WITH   STEEL  BUNDLE  CARRIER. 

WALTER  A.  WOOD  SINGLE  APRON  and 
THE  MINNEAPOLIS. 

Light  Draft,  Handle  any  Grain  and  Eco- 
nomical in  all  ways. 

The  Binder  Is  Absolutely  Sure.  It  takes 
care  of  ltaeir. 

THE 

H  -A.  H  "\7"  33  JS  1> 
MACHINES. 

You  Drive,  the  Machine  does  the  rest, 


LIGHT  COST. 
LIGHT  WEIGHT. 
LIGHT  RUNNING. 


LIGHT 

ENCLOSED  GEAR 
REAPER. 


Adapted  to  an;  and  all  crop 
conditions  and  fitted  for  work 
where  other  reapers  fall 

Easily  adjusted  while  run- 
ning, simple  and  very  strong. 


TREMENDOUS  STRENGTH. 
SIMPLE  CONSTRUCTION. 

EASY  DRAFT. 
UP  TO  DATE. 
THE  BEST. 

MANY  CONSIDER  the  Walter  A. 

Wood  Mower  without  an  equal, 
YOU  WILL  If  you  Investigate  Its  great 

merits. 

Strong,  Light  Running  and  Greatly  Im- 
proved. Tilting  Bar,  Spring  Lift. 
6  ft.,  5  ft.  6  in.  or  4  ft.  6  In.  cut. 

Let  us  send  you  Desorlptlve  Olrculars. 


WALTER  A.  WOOD   HARVESTER  CO., 

290  &  292  E.  WATER  ST.,  PORTLAND,  OR. 
33  &  35  MAIN  ST  ,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  OAL. 


P.  &  B. 


P.  &  B 


SEE  OUR  EXHIBIT  AT  MIDWINTER  FAIR, 

S.  E.  Corner  Manufacturers'  Building. 

THREE  FIRST  PRIZES  AT  THE  WORLD'S  FAIR,  1893. 

ROOFING— 500,000  sq.  feet  used  at  Midwinter  Fair. 
FRUIT  DRYING  PAPER— See  raisins  dried  by  our 

method 

BUILDING  PAPER.   PRESERVATIVE  PAINT. 

PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO.,  -  -  116  Battery  Street 

SA.1ST  FRANCISCO. 
E.  G.  JUDAH,  Agent,  221  South  Broadway,  Loa  Angeles. 


P.  <fe  B. 


P.  &  B 


DROP  IT 


IF  YOUR  BUSINESS  DOES  NOT  PAY 
Chickens  are  easily  and  successfully 
raised  by  using  the  Petaluma  Incu- 
bators and  Brooders.  H  Our  illus- 
trated catalogue  tells  all  about  it.  Don't 
buy  any  but  the  Petaluma  if  you  want  strong,  vigorous  chicks.  We 
are  Pacific  Coast  Headquarters  for  Bone  and  Clover  Cutters,  Markers, 
Books,  Caponizing  Tools,  Fountains,  Flood's  Roup  Cure,  Morris 
Poultry  Cure,  Creosozone  the  great  chicken-lice  killer  and  every  other 
article  required  by  poultry  raisers.  See  the  machines  in  operation  at 
our  exhibit  with  the  Norwalk  Ostrich  Farm,  Midwinter  Fair,  hatch- 
ing ostriches  and  all  kinds  of  eggs.  Catalogue  free,  if  you  want  It, 
PETAI,IIIWA    INCUBATOR  CO., 

750-752-754-756  Main  St,  PeUln*n».,  CaL 


write  to  us. 


BERKSHIRE  SWINE. 

Prize  Herd  of  Southern  California. 

PIGS  OF  ALL  AGES  FOR  SALE. 

SESSIONS  &  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal, 

P.  O.  Box  086. 


FRANCIS 


hive  it: 


C*3  OO., 


MAKUFACTURRR  OP 


FOR  TOWN  WATER  WORKS. 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes. 

NO.   180  BEALB  STREET,  SAN  FRANOISOO,  OAL. 

Iron  cut,  punched  and  formed,  for  making  pipe  on  ground  where  required.  All  kinds  of  Tools  supplied  foi 
making  Pipe.    Estimates  given  when  required.    Are  prepared  for  coaling  all 
■lies  of  Pipes  with  a  composition  of  Coal  Tar  and  Asphaltum. 


DO  YOU  WANT  TO  MAKE  MONEY V 


THE  KLI-10  to  16  tons  in  Box  Car. 


IF 


YOU  DO— BUY  A  PRESS 
FOR  BALING  HAY,  HOPS, 
HIDES,  WOOL, 
ORCHILLA ,   RAGS,  or 
ANYTHING  you  want  BALED. 

A  young  man  can  make 
more  MONEY  with  less  ex- 
penditure of  money  and 
labor,    than  in  any  other 
way.     We  sell  the 

ELI  CHALLENGE;  Puts  10 
tons  in  a  box  car.  Best 
press  made. 

Hill's  improved  LIGHT- 
NING bales  44  tons  per  day. 

JUNIOR  MONARCH,  20  to 
30  tons  per  day. 

PETALUMA  PRESS,  the  old 
reliable  standby,  great- 
ly improved. 

NEW  YORK  HOP  PRESS,  low 
priced,    yet    good  for 
small  yards. 

THOMPSON'S  CALIFORNIA 
HOP    PRESS,     horse  power 
press,    for  large  yards. 

Write  for  prices  and 
catalogues;     state  what 
you   want,    and  whether 
CASH  or  TIME  is  wanted. 

I.  J.   TRUMAN  &  CO. , 
No.   18  Drumm  street, 

San  Francisco. 


HAYWARD'S 

SHEEP  DIPS 


Hay  ward's  famous  Paste  and  Liauid 
Dips  received  the  Highest  Award  at  the 
World's  Columbian  Exposition,  also  the 
Prize  Medal  at  the  California  State  Fair. 
Dips  from  all  over  the  world  were  ex- 
hibited at  Chicago  and  practical  sheep 
men  pronounced  Hayward's  the  best  and 
most  effective  medicine  for  the  cure  of  scab 
and  general  benefit  to  wool. 

CHRISTY  &  WISE, 

General  and  Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast, 

Office— fifth  and  Townsend  Streets, 

San  Francisco. 


HOW  TO  RAISE  TURKEYS! 


The  numerous  diseases  that  are  usually 
prevalent  among  very  Young  Turkeys 
may  be  prevented  by  the  use  of 

CARY'S  PILLS. 

Bond  for  Circular 

B.  FOUGERA  &  CO., 

80  North  William  Htreot,  New  York. 


School  o!  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying, 
798  MABKBT  BT..8AN  FBANOIBOO.OAL 
Open  All  Tear. 
A.  VAN  DKR  NAILLEN,  President. 
Assaying  of  Ores,  tat;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnatlon  Assay, 
116;  Blowpipe  Assay,  S10.    Pull  course  of  assaying,  160. 
E8TABU8UKD  18M,  sW  Bend  for  circular. 
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Random  Thoughts. 


By  A.  P.  Roachk,  W.  M.  8.  Q.  of  California. 

Hard  times  shall  vanish  into  naught 
When  ere  full  justice  shall  be  wrought. 

Our  last  notes  found  us  en  route  for  Grass 
Valley,  which  we  reached  in  due  time,  and 
were  met  by  Worthy  Master  Henderson 
and  a  company  of  patrons.  After  a  good 
night's  rest  in  one  of  the  best  hotels  we  have 
yet  occupied,  we  reported  for  duty,  but  as 
the  patrons  were  not  yet  ready  for  work 
they  took  us  "  down  in  a  gold  mine  under- 
neath the  ground,"  and  showed  us  the  great 
Maryland  mine,  which  declares  a  dividend 
of  $20,000  per  month.  We  thought  that 
amount  fair  for  a  dry  year  and  at  once  con- 
cluded to  purchase  the  mine,  but  as  the 
price  asked  was  several  millions  more  than 
we  felt  able  to  pay  at  present,  we  let  the 
matter  rest  until  after  the  close  of  the  grange 
campaign.  This  is  a  rich  mining  district, 
yet  far  richer  is  the  boundless  spirit  of 
fraternity  and  grangerism  which  somehow 
develops  and  thrives  amid  the  eternal  rocks 
which  ten  thousand  earthquakes  have  strewn 
far  and  wide,  and  is  a  fine  illustration  of 
mind  dominating  matter.  Here  occurred 
the  unexpected,  and  the  best  of  the  wine  at 
the  last  of  the  feast  became  a  truism  in  fact. 
From  the  moment  the  gavel  fell  till  late  at 
night  the  interest  never  flagged,  and  the 
fraternal  unity  engendered  in  the  open 
meeting  took  lofty  wing  In  the  closed.  Bro. 
Messer  was  at  his  best.  Bro.  Frisbie  gave 
a  good  talk.  The  light  from  love  untrammeled 
played  over  the  scene  and  illuminated  mind 
and  soul  and  environments,  and  with  friend- 
ship and  satisfaction  beaming  from  every 
countenance,  hand  clasping  hand  and 
shoulder  to  shoulder,  we  gathered  around 
the  choir  and  from  the  overflowing  gladness 
of  all  came  the  tender  words  of  "  Auld  Lang 
Syne,"  terminating  in  hand  shaking,  God 
speeds  and  bon  voyage.  The  pleasures  of 
a  lifetime  were  enjoyed  in  an  hour.  It 
seemed  glorious  to  dwell  together  in  such 
unity.  Renewed  fealty  to  the  grange  was 
apparent  on  every  hand  and  a  lasting  good 
to  the  community  and  homes  must  result. 
Thns  ended  the  grange  campaign,  which 
covered  many  miles  of  territory  and  numer- 
ous granges,  requiring  the  expenditure  of 
considerable  money,  time  and  energy,  both 
on  the  part  of  speakers  and  patrons.  We 
feel  much  satisfaction  at  the  success  of  the 
affair.  Every  appointment  has  been  filled, 
and  but  for  the  delay  of  a  train  in  one  in- 
stance all  would  have  been  filled  on  time. 

It  is  a  matter  of  much  congratulation  that, 
from  the  first  opening  song  at  Tulare  to  the 
closing  one  at  Grass  Valley,  not  one  disa- 
greeable incident  marred  the  pleasure,  inter- 
est or  success  of  the  campaign.  Throughout 
the  whole  affair  we  have  been  fully  as  much 
learners  as  imparters,  as  much  pupils  as 
teachers,  and  our  only  regret  is  that  our 
ability  was  not  greater,  that  our  mistakes 
were  not  less,  and  that  amid  our  hurry  we 
may  not  always  have  said  the  most  fitting 
word  in  the  best  way.  We  deem  it  but  a 
dnty  to  return  our  sincere  thanks  to  all  the 
noble  sisters,  brothers  and  granges,  indi- 
vidually and  collectively,  for  their  boundless 
hospitality,  their  fraternal  greetings,  their 
helpful  words  of  cheer  and  encouragement, 
and  lastly  for  their  kindly  charity  which 
overlooked  our  defects,  and  faithfully  and 
intelligently  labored  to  crown  the  affair  with 
victory  complete.  In  behalf  of  the  State 
Grange  of  California,  and  in  common  with 
all  its  worthy  members,  we  would  return  a 
just  meed  of  praise  and  appreciation  to  our 
national  lecturer,  Bro.  Messer.  He  proved 
himself  an  advocate  of  far-reaching  ability, 
of  broad  views,  of  sterling,  conservative 
convictions;  he  reached  the  heads  and  hearts 
of  our  people  with  his  truthful,  common- 
sense  manners  and  thoughts,  disarmed  them 
as  to  any  sectionalism  between  the  farmers 
of  the  East  and  the  West,  faithfully,  ably 
and  eloquently  portrayed  the  exalted  mis- 
sion of  the  Grange  and  the  practical  means 
of  attaining  its  full  benefits,  and  gained  the 
respect,  esteem  and  admiration  of  our  peo- 
ple. He  did  his  best  for  the  grange  cause 
in  our  State,  and  we  unitedly  join  in  return- 
ing our  thanks  for  his  manly,  patriotic  efforts 
while  here. 

We  are  much  indebted  to  the  press  of  the 
State  for  its  kindly  notices  and  moral  sup- 
port all  along  the  line. 

At  Colfax  we  parted  with  Bro.  Messer, 
who  took  the  train  for  Denver,  Colorado, 
from  which  point  be  will  continue  his  grange 
work  through  that  State,  then  into  Nebraska, 
Iowa,  Illinois,  and  on  back  to  his  home, 
which  he  hopes  to  reach  the  last  of  June. 


RUN  DOWN  WITH 

DYSPEPSIA 


STOMACH 
Liver 

AND  HEAET 

AFFECTED. 

Almost  in  Despair 

But  Finally 

CURED 

By  Taking 


AYER'S  PILLS 


"For  fifteen  years,  I  was  a  great  suf- 
ferer from  Indigestion  in  its  worst  forms. 
I  tested  the  skill  of  many  doctors,  but 
grew  worse  and  worse,  until  I  became 
so  weak  I  could  not  walk  fifty  yards 
without  having  to  sit  down  and  rest.  My 
stomach,  liver,  and  heart  became  affect- 
ed, and  I  thought  I  would  surely  die.  I 
tried  Ayer's  Pills  and  they  helped  me 
right  away.  I  continued  their  use  and 
am  now  entirely  well.  I  don't  know  of 
anything  that  will  so  quickly  relieve 
and  cure  the  terrible  suffering  of  dys- 
pepsia as  Ayer's  Pills."— John  C. 
Pritchard,  Brodie,  Warren  Co.,  N.  C. 

AYER'S  PILLS 

Received  Highest  Awards 
AT  THE  WORLD'S  FAIR 
OOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOO 


LOOK  AT  THIS  ! 


4r0  yards  of  whlte- 
washlrg  may  be 
done  In  one 
boar  by 

WAINWRIGHT'S 

Whitewashing  Machine 

—AMD  

TREE  SPRAYER. 

Machines  tt  prices  from 
$8  to  $60.  * 

Send  for  Circulars  of 
Spraying  Apparatus,  Gar- 
den and  Lawn  Sprinklers, 
Hose ,  &c.  Agents  Wanted. 

Wm.  W»l nwrlght, 

14  Hayes  St. ,  San  Francisco. 

Contracts  taken  for  large 
jobs  of  Whitewashing  and 
Tree  Spraying. 


GREATLY  STRENGTHENED  AND  IMPROVED. 
Riding- Walking  Cultivator.  Weeds,  furrows  and 
levels.  No  side  draft.  Convertible  Into  a  two-horse. 
Victory  on  every  field.  Prices,  testimonials,  etc. 
MACLEOD  CULTIVATOR  CO.,  Chamber  of 
Commerce  Building,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


STOCK 


SGALfcS 


U.S.  STANDARD.  FULLY  WARRANTO. 

tr  Delivered  at  roar  E.  R.  Station  and  ampta  time  m 
■  bofldin*  and  twtinf  aDow»d  b«for»  uoptuw. 

OSGOOD  A  THOMPSON,  Bmgteunton.  *.  k 
PORTABLE  PLATFORM  SCALES, 
TRUCKS,  ETC. 

Twenty-five  per  cent  oheaper  than  any  other  on  the 
market    Send  for  Catalogue. 

C.  H.  LINDEMANN,  Agent. 

120  KEARNY  STREET,  SAN  FBANOISOO. 


atentcd  toy  «T AOOE 

MONARCH,  Bale  17x20x40  -  ■ 
JUNIOR  MONARCH,  Bale  22x24x47 


MONARCH  CAR  PRESS 

10  TONS  BOX  CAR $800  k 
MONARCH  JRopoi.*»v1i1.i»JSM 

E  BEST  SMALL 
BALE  CAR  PRESS  IKTOB 

-WORLD, 


$600 
$500 


The  MONARCH  loads  10  tons  In  au  ordinary 
box  car.  Uses  Wire  Ties— rope  will  not  hold. 

The  JUNIOR  MONARCH  loads  from  7  to  9 
tons  in  box  car.  Uses  either  Wire  or  Rope  ties. 

The  sites  of  the  bale  are  given  when  In  the 
press.  Allow  about  6  Inches  for  expansion  for 


cutting  ties. 

DOUBLE  END  HURRICANE  PRESS  (Two  Sizes)  ALSO  FOR  SALE. 


WM.   H.  GRAY, 
General  Agent 


L.  C.  MOREHOUSE, 

San  Leandro,  Cal. 


NET 

CASH 
PRICES: 
$49  00, 
$52  00, 
$55  00. 


THE   WHITELY  TRICYCLE  MOWER 

la  absolutely  all  that  the  farmer  could  desire  in  the  way  of  simplicity,  convenience,  strength,  durability,  capacity 
to  cat  and  handle  any  kind  of  grass,  timothy  or  clover,  and  easy  working  qualities.  This  machine  Is  made  In 
three  widths  of  cat,  and  Is  the  most  perfectly  balanced,  lightest  draft  and  most  powerful  cutter  ever  Invented.  This 
great  HOOP-POLK  CUTTER  MOWER  is  without  a  rival.  The  principles  embraced  in  Its  construi'timi 
are  indispensable  to  a  first-class  Mower. 


SULItY 


STEEL  WHEELS. 

SELF-DUMP,  Combination  Pole  and  Shafts— 8  Ft  ,  $23  00;  10}  Ft.,  $26  00. 
HAND-DUMP.  8  Ft.,  $20  00;  10  Ft  ,  $23  00. 

WE  SHIP  EVERYWHERE.    ALLISON,  NEFF  &  CO.,  707  Front  St.,  S  F. 


SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  TO 

FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  W'K'S,  FRESNO,  CAL. 


GRANGERS'  BUSINESS  ASSOCIATION, 

GENERAL  COMMISSION  HOUSE. 

OFFICE,  108  DAVIS  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
Warehouse  and  Wharf  at  Port  Oosta. 


CONSIGNMENTS  OF  GRAIN,  WOOL  AND  ALL  KINDS  OF  PRODUCE  SOLICITED. 

ALSO  ORDERS  FOR  ORAIN  BAGS,  Agricultural  Implements,  Wagons,  Groceries 
and  Merchandise  of  every  description  solicited, 

E.  VAN  EVERY,  Manager.  T.  R.  B  A  LUNGER,  Grain  Salesman. 


PROTECT  YOUR  TREES 


 WITH  

Gilman's  Patent  Tule  Tree  Protector. 

PATENTED  AUG.  1,  1893. 

Cheapest,  Best  and  Only  One  to  Protect  Trees  and  Vines  from 
Frost,  Sunburn,  Rabbits,  Squirrels,  Borers  and  other  Tree  Pests. 

For  Testimonials  from  Parties  who  are  using  them  send  for 
Deecrlptlve  Circulars. 

33.   F.  GULiMAN, 

Sole  Manufacturer  of  Patent  Tule  Covers, 

420  NINTH  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Way  19,  1894. 
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Market  Review. 


San  Francisco,  May  16,  1894. 
The  wheat  market  continues  in  a  very  unsatisfac- 
tory condition.  There  is  no  selling  pressure,  yet 
prices  continue  to  steadily  decline,  more  in  sym- 
pathy with  lhe  situation  at  foreign  distributing  cen- 
ters than  from  any  positive  desire  to  realize.  Ex- 
porters are  not  doing  anything  and  are  not  likely  to 
begin  to  operate  until  the  Liverpool  market  com- 
mences to  show  improvement.  Spot  wheat,  suitable 
for  shipping  purposes,  is  hardly  quotable  over  87^0 
per  ctl.i  being  nominal  to  a  great  extent,  as  but 
little  stock  is  changing  hands.  Milling  wheat  is 
quotable  at  $i@i.07J£  per  ctl. 

Barley. 

The  Barley  market  is  not  quite  as  buoyant  as  it 
was  a  week  or  so  ago.  The  late  rain  has  tended  to 
check  the  upward  progress  of  values,  and  buyers 
are  at  less  disadvantage.  Sample  trade  is  not  lively, 
purchases  being  slow  and  not  of  liberal  propor- 
tions. In  speculative  circles  there  is  fair  volume  of 
business,  with  unsteadiness  in  price,  the  market 
being  sensitive  to  weaker  variations.  We  quote  : 
Fair  to  good  feed,  $1  to  $i.02}£;  choice  bright, 
$1.03^  to  $1.05;  Brewing  barley,  $1.12^  to  $1.1754 
tf  ctl. 

Dried  Fruits. 

Quotations  are  somewhat  nominal,  as  stocks  are 
light  and  trade  at  the  moment  is  of  insignificant 
character.  We  quote:  Apples,  6'A@y%c  for 
quartered,  7@7'AC  for  sliced,  and  9@nc  for 
evaporated;  Pears,  6@8c  $  lb  for  bleached 
halves  and  2@4c  for  quarters;  bleached  Peaches, 
Ii@i2)4c;  sun-dried  Peaches,  8@9c;  Apricots,  nom- 
inal; Prunes,  $%@(>c  for  the  four  sizes,  -c  for  the  five 
sizes  and  4K@S^C  f°r  small;  Plums,  5@6c  for 
pitted,  and  2  to  3c  for  unpitted;  Figs,  3  to  4c  for 
pressed  and  1%  to  2c  for  unpressed;  White  Nec- 
tarines, —  to  — c;  Red  Nectarines,  —  to  — c  $  lb. 
Raisins. 

Stocks  are  declining,  but  there  is  no  improvement 
in  prices.  We  quote:  California  Layers,  60c  to  $1; 
loose  Muscatels,  in  boxes,  50  to  75c;  clusters, 
$1.25  to  $1.50;  No.  1  loose,  in  sacks,  2%  to  3c  $ 
lb;  No.  2  do,  2j£  to2^c;  Dried  Grapes,  i'A  to  i&c. 
General  Produce  Market. 

OATS — The  demand  is  not  satisfactory  to  sellers, 
being  light  and  irregular,  while  prices  as  a  rule 
show  easy  feeling.  Stocks  are  not  particularly 
heavy  and  arrivals  of  magnitude  from  any  source 
are  hardly  probable  in  the  near  future.  Bat  the 
market  generally  sympathizes  with  the  weak  feel- 
ing in  other  articles  of  feed.  We  quote  :  Milling, 
$t.20@i.3o;  Surprise,  $i.37K@M5;  fancy  feed, 
$i.27K@i-32}£;  good  to  choice,  $i.i5@i.27K; 
poor  to  fair,  $i.@i.io;  Black,  nominal;  Red,  nom- 
inal; Gray,  $t.i2K@i.20  $  ctl. 

CORN— The  inquiry  is  very  limited.  Offerings 
embrace  both  domestic  and  Nebraska  stock,  a 
carload  of  the  latter  arriving  yesterday.  Quotable 
ta  $i.25@i.27J4  #  ctl  for  Large  Yellow,  $1.32}^® 
1.35  for  Small  Yellow  and  $1.25®!. 30  for  White. 

CRACKED  CORN— Quotable  at  $27.5o@28.so 
per  ton. 

CORNMEAL— Millers  quote  feed  at  $27.oo@28.oo 
per  ton;  fine  kinds  for  the  table,  in  large  and  small 
packages,  2K@3#c  Per  pound. 

OILCAKE  MEAL— Quotable  at  $37.50  per  ton 
from  the  mill. 

COTTONSEED  01 LCA K E  -  Quotable  at  $32.50 
per  ton. 

SEEDS— We  quote:  Mustard,  brown,  $2.2S@2  50; 
Yellow,  $3@3-5o;  Triese,  $2.5o@2.75;  Canary,  3® 
4c;  Hemp,3&@4tfc  #?Ib;  Rape,  2@2Kc;  Timothy, 
6^c  per  ib;  Alfalfa,  n^@i3c;  Flax,  $3@3-25 
per  ctl. 

MIDDLINGS— Quotable  at  $t9@2t  per  ton. 

MILLSTUFFS— We  quote:  Rye  Flour,  3#c; 
Rye  Meal,  3c;  Graham  Flour,  3c;  Oatmeal,  4#c; 
O  it  Groats,  5c;  Cracked  Wheat,  3^c;  Buckwheat 
Flour,  5@5tfc;  Pearl  Barley,  4^@4Mc  per  lb; 
Normal  Nutriment,  $3  per  case  ot  1  doznn  cans; 
Breakfast  Delight,  $3.25  per  case  of  2  dozen  pack- 
ages. 

BRAN  — Quotable  at  $i6.5o@i7  per  ton. 

HAY— Prices  are  stationary.  Receipts  are 
fairly  liberal,  but  dealers  have  so  far  bandied  all 
arrivals  without  causing  any  marked  changes  in 
values.  The  future  of  the  market  in  regard  to  quo- 
tations will  depend  on  the  amount  that  may  be 
shipped  for  sale.  Wire-baund  Hay  sells  at  $1  'on 
less  than  rope-bound  hay.  Following  are  wholesale 
city  prices  lor  rope-bound  hay  :  Wheat,  $12.50® 
16.15;  Wheat  snd  Oat,  $12  5o@,is;  Wild  Oat,  $12® 
14.50;  Alfalfa,  $io@i2  50;  Barley,  $ii@iSS°:  Com- 
pressed, $t2@i5;  Stock,  $io@i2.5o  iff  ton. 

STRAW— Quotable  at  75@8sc  per  bale. 

HOPS— Dullness  still  prevails.  Quotations  nom- 
inal at  I2K@«5C  per  lb. 

RYii— Quotable  at  $r.i5@t.i7K  F  ctl. 

BUCKWHEAT— Quotable  at  $t@$t.i5#  ctl. 

GROUND  BARLEY— Quotab  e  at  $24@25  per 
ton. 

POTATOES— We  quote  new:  Oimmon,  50c  to 
$1;  Early  Rose,  $1.25;  Sweet,  75c@$t.25  $  ctl. 
We  quote  old :  Early  Rose,  25®35c;  River  Bur- 
banks,  35@50c;  River  Red,  20® 30c;  Oregon  Bur- 
banks  6o@95c. 

ONIONS— New  are  quotable  at  50@6sc  W  ctl. 

DRIED  PEAS— We  quote:  Green,  $t.50@i  75; 
BlackevR,  $1.60(3)1.65;  Niles,  $i.5o@i.7S  #  ctl. 

BEANS— Market  quiet,  but  steady.  We  quote  : 
Bayos,  $2.so@2  70;  Butter,  $i.75@i.8o  for  small 
and  $2@2.io  for  large;  Pink,  $i.9o@2.os;  Red. 
$2@2  25;  Lima,-®-;  Pea.  $2.3S@^So;  Small 
White.  $2.4o@2.6s;  Large  White,  $2.4o@2.So  ctl. 

VEGETABLES— Only  a  few  sacks  of  Green  neas 
arrived  yesterday,  and  prices  were  steadier.  1  be 
rain  temporarily  stopped  picking.  Other  receipts 
included  874  bxs  Asparagus  and  164  bxs  Rhubarb. 
There  is  good  demand  for  the  several  kinds 
Cucumbers,  3S@5°c  per  dozen  for  common  and 
Soc@$[  for  good  to  choice;  Asparagus,  35c® 
75c  per  box  for  the  ordinary  run  and  9oc@$t 
per    box  for    choicer  quality;  Rhubarb, 

#  box;  Green  Peas,  $1.25®!.. 50  W  sk; 
Peas,  2@2)4c    per   lb;   Summer  Squash 
per    lb;    String  Beans,   3@5C     f  „Ref"fre 
Beans,  4@6c  #  ft.;  Wax  Beans,  4@f  $  ft.;  Mar- 
rowfat Squash.  -       ton;  Hubbard  Squash  - 

#  ton;  Green  Peppers,  -@-  per  Tomatoes 
$.@2       box;   Turnips,  7SC  #  ctl;  Beets,  75c 


25  @  50c 
Garden 


$  sack;  Parsnips,  fi.25  #  ctl;  Carrots,  35@4oc; 
Cabbage,  5o@6oc;    Garlic,    3@4C        ft";  Cauli- 
flower, 6o@70C  $  dozen;  Dry  Peppers,  I7  5£@20C 
ft;  Dry  Okra.  — c  $  ft. 

FRESH  FRUIT— New  Apples  from  Vacaville  are 
selling  at  50c  per  box,  being  poor.  Apricots  first 
of  the  season,  also  from  Vacaville,  arrived  yesterday, 
remaining  unsold  at  a  late  hour,  as  they  were  green 
and  unattractive.  The  first  Currants  of  the  season 
have  arrived  from  San  Leandro,  bringing  6oc@$i 
per  drawer,  being  fairly  ripe.  Cherry  receipts  yes- 
terday were  1074  boxes.  We  quote :  Cherries, 
white,  25@5oc;  black,  25c@$i.25;  Apples,  $i@2 
per  box. 

BERRIES— Light  receipts  of  Strawberries  caused 
higher  prices  yesterday.  No  Raspberries  came  in. 
Gooseberries  are  in  ample  supply  for  all  present 
wants.  We  quote  :  Strawberries,  $6@8  per  chest 
for  Sharpless  and  $8@io  for  Longworths  in  baskets 
and  $9  to  $11  in  drawers.  Gooseberries,  2J4  to  3c 
for  common,  and  5  to  6c  per  ft  for  the  English  va- 
riety. 

CITRUS  FRUIT— Prices  of  Oranges  are  now 
shaping  in  favor  of  buyers.  Choice  offerings  are 
rather  scarce.  We  quote  :  Fair  to  choice  Navel 
Oranges,  $1.50(5)2.50  per  box;  Seedlings,  $i@i.so; 
Mexican  Limes,  $4@5  #  box;  Lemons,  Sicily, 
$4@5;  California  Lemons,  $i@$i.25  for  common 
and  $1.50(21.2.50  for  good  to  choice;  Bananas, 
$i.5o@2.5o  per  bunch;  Hawaiian  Pineapples,  $2.50 
@3;  Mexican  Pineapples,  $3@3.5o  per  dozen. 

NUTS —Business  is  of  moderate  proportions 
only.  We  quote:  Chestnuts,  6@8c  ft;  Wal- 
nuts, 6@7}4c  for  hard  shell,  8@9c  for  soft 
shell  and  8@9C  for  paper  shell;  California 
Almonds,  io@nc  for  soft  shell,  6@7c  for  hard 
shell  and  n%@i2lAc  for  paper  shell;  Pea- 
nuts, 3@4c;  Hickory  Nuts,  5@6c;  Filberts, 
io@ioJ^c;  Pecans,  5@8c  for  rough  and  8@ioc  for 
polished;  Brazil  Nuts,  8@9c;  Cocoanuts,  $5® 
$5.50  $  100. 

HONEY— Firm  holding  is  a  feature  of  the 
market,  though  business  is  quiet  and  slow.  We 
quote  as  follows:  Comb,  ioM@iiJ4c  $  ft  for 
bright  and  9®  10c  for  dark  to  light  amber;  water 
white  extracted,  5^c;  amber  extracted,  5@5!^c; 
dark,  4@5c  (t?  ft. 

BEESWAX— Quotable  at  24CI25C  #  ft. 
BUTTER— The  market  wears  an  easy  tone,  ow 
ing  to  continued  liberal  arrivals,  without  any  corre> 
sponding  increase  in  the  demand.  Trade  is  of 
goodly  proportions,  though  not  large  enough  to  pre. 
vent  some  little  accumulation  at  the  various  depots. 
The  recent  lowering  of  asking  rates  may  cause 
greater  consumption.  Quotations  for  pickled  quali- 
ties have  also  been  reduced.  We  quote:  Fancy 
Creamery,  i8@i9c;  fancy  dairy,  I7@i8c;  good  to 
choice,  I5@i6c;  store  lots,  I2@i4c;  pickled  roll, 
new,  I9@2tc  ft. 

CHEESE— The  market  shows  an  improving  ten 
dency,  a  small  advance  on  former  quotations  being 
established  this  week.  We  quote  as  follows: 
Choice  to  fancy,  9@ioc;  fair  to  good,  7'A@8%c; 
Eastern,  ordinary  to  fine,  I4@i5c  $  ft. 

EGGS— There  is  a  healthy  tone  to  the  market 
and  full  figures  are  promptly  paid  for  Eggs  that  are 
la'ge,  white  and  uniformly  fresh.  The  demand  is 
mostly  for  the  better  class  of  goods.  Consignments 
of  the  Eastern  article  still  come  forward,  competing 
with  the  domestic  product.  We  quote:  California 
ranch,  is@i8c;  store  lots,  I3@i5c;  Eastern, 
15c  $  dozen. 

POULTRY— A  carload  of  Eastern  Poultry  is'due 
to-day.  The  market  is  pretty  well  supplied  with 
domestic  fowl,  sales  being  slow  and  prices  easy.  We 
quote:  Live  Turkeys— Gobblers,  8@toc;  Hens, 
io@iic;  dressed  Turkeys,  10c  $  ft  for  Gob. 
biers  and  10c  for  Hens;  Roosters,  $3.25(0)3.50 
for  old  and  $7@9  for  young;  Broilers,  $2@3  for 
small  and  $4.50@S.5o  for  large;  Fryers,  $6@7; 
Hens,  $3@4;  Ducks,  $3@4  for  old  and  $5@7  for 
young;  Geese,  $t@i.25  for  old  and  $t.5o@2 
for  young;    Pigeons,  $2(8)2.50  #  dozen. 

PROVISIONS— The  situation  is  rather  favor 
able  for  the  selling  interest.  We  quote  :  Eastern 
Sugar-cured  Hams,  I3@i3^c;  Calitornia  Hams,  12 
~  1 2  'A  c ;  Bacon ,  Eastern ,  extra  light ,  sugar-cured ,  14c • 
medium,  10c;  do,  light,  ioAc;  do,  light,  boneless 
light,  medium,  boneless,  11c;  Pork,  extra 
clear,  bbls,  $20;  hf  bbls,  $10.50;  clear,  bbls,  $19 
hf  bbls,  $to;  boneless  Pig  Pork,  bbls,  $21.50;  hf 
bbls,  $ti ;  P'gs1  Feet,  hf  bbls,  $4.75:  Beef,  mess, 
bbls,  $7  50@8;  do,  extra  mess,  bbls,  $8.so@9;  do 
family,  fcj.sorgio;  extra  do,  $ii@ii.50  $  bbl- 
do  smoked,  ioc;  Pickled  Tongues,  hf  bbls,  $8 
Eastern  lard,  tierces,  7K@8c;  do  prime  steam 
ioc;  Eastern  pure,  10-ft  pails,  io%c;  S-ft  Palls 
io^c;  3  ft  pails,  io^c;  California,  io-ft  tins,  9c 
do,  5-ft,  9 54c;  do,  kegs,  10 %c;  do,  20-ft  buckets 
10=;  compound,  7  Ac  lor  tierces. 

WOOL— Fair  activity  has  prevailed  in  local  Wool 
circles  during  the  past  week  both  for  shipment  and 
scouring  account.  The  demand  was  mostly  for 
good  to  choice  qualities.  The  circular  of  Thomas 
Denigan,  Son  &  Co.  says:  "  Eastern  business  is 
quoted  small  'or  the  week  with  a  '  heavy '  feeling 
among  Wool  dealers.  The  San  Francisco  market 
was  good  last  week  and  considerable  Wool  changed 
hands,  chiefly  for  scouring.  Shippers  have  also 
bought  moderately  of  the  better  grades  of  Wool 
and  express  inclination  for  more.  The  trouble 
seems  to  be  that  real  choice  free  Wools  are  scarce, 
while  of  the  shrinky,  defective  class  there  is  much 
more  in  stock  than  buyers  can  be  found  for.  As  a 
result,  the  faulty  Wools  will  be  slow  of  sale  and  drag 
along  through  the  summer  before  being  finally 
worked  off.  We  have  nothing  comforting  to  write 
as  to  prospects,  as  there  are  no  prospects.  We 
quote  spring:  Year's  fleece,  #  lb.  5@7c;  Six  to 
eight  months,  San  Joaquin,  poor,  5@6c;  do  fair  7 
(Bo-  Oregon  and  Washington:  Heavy  and  dirty 
6®7c;  good  to  choice,  8@ioc;  valley,  io@t3. 
quote  fall:  Northern  defective,  5@6c;  Southern  and 
San  Joaquin,  3@4C 

San  Francisco  Meat  Market. 
Beef  is  a  trifle  cheaper.  Mutton  and  Lamb  are 
both  in  good  supply,  with  prices  favoring  buyers 
Supplies  of  Calves  continne  large,  following  are 
the  rates  for  whole  carcasses  from  slaughterers  to 
dealers :  .  ,., 

BEEF  — First  quality,  $@sAc;  second  quality, 
4@5c;  third  quality,  3M@4C  #  H>- 
CALVES-Quotable  at  3@5c  $  ft. 
MUTTON— Quotable  at  5@6c  $  lb. 
LAMB -Spring,  654@8c  #  ft. 
PORK— Live  Hogs,  on  foot,  gram  fed,  heavy  an^ 
medium.  4H@4^c;  small  Hog,  J*9£i  stock 
Hogs,3@3Kc;  dressed  Hogs,  6@6tfc  #  lb. 


WATER  LILIES ! 

The  finest  collection  In  tbe  country  ia  now  located 
In  California. 

Ail  Colors  —  Red,  White,  Blue, 
Yellow,  Pink,  Purple. 

Nursery  near  Hollywood  In  the  Cahuenga  Valley. 
Catalogue  free. 

B.  D.  STURTBVANT, 

148  Kern  Street  Los  Argele »,  Cat 


Seeds,  Mailt;,  ttc. 


MONTEREY  CYPRESS 


Everything;  for  the  Garden. 
Catalogue  Free, 

HUTCHISON  &  SANBORN, 

617  Fourteenth  Street,  OAKLAND,  GAL. 


OLIVEJTREES. 

ALL  KINDS  OF 

Nursery  Stock. 


Send  and  get  book  on  Olive  Culture. 


HOWLAND  BROS.. 

Pomona,  Oal. 


IE..  JT.  BO  W  JiSKT, 

SEED  MERCHANT. 

ATiPA  T iFA  ! 

Qrags,  OlOTflr,  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds, 
Onion  Sets. 

LARGEST  STOCK  AND 

MOST  COMPLETE  ASSORTMENT. 

Illustrated,  Desorlptlve  and  Priced  Seed  Catalogue  (01 
1894  mailed  free  to  all  applicants.  Address 

E.  J.  BOWEN, 

81S  &  817  8  an  so  me  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal 
65  Front  Street,  Portland,  Or. 
or  814  Commercial  St.,  Seattle,  Wash. 


THBES  and  PLANTS. 

A  fine  assortment,  best  varieties,  tree  from  pests  of 
any  kind.  Frunns  Slmonl,  BiDg,  Rostraver  and 
Murdoch  Cherries,  Black  California  Figs. 
Bice  Soft  Shell  and  other  Almonds,  American 
Sweet  Chestnuts.  Prsepartnrlens  Walnuts 
Hardy  mountain  grown  Orange  Trees.  Our  Oranges 
have  stood  32  degrees  this  winter  without  injury 
Dollar  Strawberry,  the  best  berry  for  home  use  or 
market.  Address  C.  M.  8ILTA  &  SON,  Lincoln, 
Placer  County,  California. 


pon  haijE. 

CAULIFLOWER  SEED,  of  large  kind  called  the 
PISA;  originally  from  Italy.  8omo  raked  by  au  Italian 
In  Los  Angeles  county.  Samples  for  trial  furnished 
free.  Apply  toS.  W.  LKVY&  CO.,  218  &  220  Washing- 
ton St.,  San  Francisco. 


The  valves  and  work- 
ing parts  of  the  Fulton 
Pump  can  be  removed, 
repaired  and  replaced 
without  taking  the  pump 
out  of  the  well. 

Pumps  fitted  up  for  ah 
depths  of  wells,  ready  to 
put  in. 

Send  for  illustrated 
circulars  and  price  list  to 

A.  T.  Ames, 

GALT,  OAL. 

Manufacturer    or    I'aMp.  BB.S1 

Windmills. 


C.  H.  EVANS  &  CO.. 

(Successors  to  THOMSON  A  EVANS.) 

110  and  11S  Beale  Street,  8.  F. 

MACHINE  WORKS, 
Steam  Pumps  Steam  Engines 

And  All  Kinds  of'HACHINERY. 


YOU  NEED  NOT  PUNT  BEANS  EVERY  YEAR 

IF  YOU  I»Id^.l»a"T 

MELDE'S  PERENNIAL  BEAN. 

Approved  and  Recommended  by  Prof.  £.  J.  Wickion  of  the 
University  of  California. 


It  is  the  first  of  its  kind;  a  large  white  pole  bean;  a  vigorous 
grower  and  prolific  bearer;  splendid  for  all  purposes— as  a  string 
bean,  shelled  bean;  superior  to  the  Lima  as  a  dry  bean;  also  fine 
for  pickling. 

The  plant  gets  stronger  overy  year  by  its  perennial  root,  and  will  endure  more  hardalilp  in  dry  seasons,  etc. 
The  roots  can  be  transplanted  at  any  time  during  their  dormant  state. 
The  bean  bears  a  full  crop  tbe  first  season  from  tho  soed. 

In  oase  of  lojury  by  late  frost  it  will  grow  up  again  from  tho  root,  even  In  young  seedlings. 
MELDE'S  PERENNIAL  Is  just  the  bean  for  climates  like  that  of  California,  where  frost  is  not  sovere 
enough  to  kill  the  roots.     It  saves  time  by  making  It  unnecessary  to  preparo  ground  ovcry  spring  for  now  plant- 
ings.   F.vory  bean  grower  can  have  his  permanent  bean  patch. 

It  may  be  planted  as  late  as  Juno  15th,  In  moist  ground,  and  from  Hfty  seeds  enough  should  be  securod  to 
plant  an  acre  tho  next  season. 
The  beans  should  be  planted  at  least  a  foot  apart  In  the  rows. 


SAMPLE  LOTS  OF  50  BEANS,  BY  MAIL,  FOR  ONE  DOLLAR. 


HEN 


EUREKA, 


FLORIST  AND  NURSERYMAN, 

Buznlsoldt  Co. ,         -  - 


FOR  THE  SEASON  OP  1893-94. 

nnnnlD  OBA.NOE  TRBE8,  of  leading  varieties.  One  and  two-year  buds,  also  a  small  lot  of 
choloo  budded  and  seedling  LEMON  TREES.  Sweet  Seedling  Oranges,  1  to  i  years  old.  Shade  and 
Ornamental  Plants.   Prices  to  suit  the  times. 

UBOHABD  AND   NUBSEBY  THBBMALITO,  BUTTE  OODNTY,  OAL. 

For  Price  and  Tonus,  Address 

OBOVILLE  CITRUS  ASSOCIATION,    -    -    -    -    OROVILLE,  BUTTE  CO.,  CAL. 

Correspondence  Solicited. 
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Patents  Issued  to  Pacific  Coast  In- 
ventors. 


Reported   by  Dewey  &   Co.,  Pioneer 
Patent  Solicitors  for  Pacific  Coast, 
220  Market  Street. 


FOR  WKKK  KKDIKQ  MAY  1,  1S94. 

519,223.— Marking  Brush— R.  G.  Bailey,  S.  F. 
819,226.— Power  Whiki,.— A.  Blenkowgki,  S.  F. 
519,230  —Switch  -Brackelsburg  &  Edwards,  Portland,  Or. 
519,!>83  —Pail  HAitnLR— F.  M.  Buck,  Spokane,  Wash. 
518,936.— Plow— Burkhart  &  Smith,  Dayton,  Wash. 
519,016.— Bicvclb  Stand— R.  M.  Clairmont,  S.  F. 

619.240.  — Metal  Punch—  T.  E.  Clark,  CleoDe,  Or. 

519.241.  —  Boiler — Collier  &  Dlgnard,  Lakeport,  Cat 
519,254.- Pipe  Wrench— J.  Gelsendorfer,  Weiroer,  Cal. 
619,182.— Sheet  Metal  Tcbbb— J.  Gould,  Jr.,  S.  F. 
519,114. -Elevator— C.  I.  Hall,  S.  F. 

619,129. —Smelting  Orbs— H.  Lanir,  Tacoma,  Wash. 
519,022.— Car  Coupling -J.  W.  Lanz,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
619,197.— Mower— R.  McOahey,  Walla  Walla.  Wash. 
619,206.— Can  Head  Soldering  Machine— W.  II.  Smyth, 
S.  F. 

619,010— Surveying  Instrument— W.  R.  Whipple,  Port 
land,  Or. 

Note.— Copies  of  U.  8.  and  Foreign  patents  furnished 
by  Dewey  ft  Co.  in  the  shortest  time  possible  (by  mail  or 
telegraphic  order).  American  and  Foreign  patents  obtained, 
and  general  patent  business  for  Pacific  Coast  inventors 
transacted  with  perfect  security,  at  reasonable  rates,  and  In 
the  shortest  possible  time. 


A  Very  Valuable  Devioe. 

The  value  of  ventilation  as  an  agent  for 
the  preservation  of  fresh  fruit  In  transit  is 
only  just  beginning  to  be  understood  by 
shippers.  Last  year  It  was  demonstrated 
that  boxes  so  packed  that  there  was  no  ac- 
tual contact  of  one  fruit  with  another,  and 
as  to  allow  a  free  circulation  of  air  not  only 
around  the  packages,  but  around  the  fruit 
itself,  reached  Chicago  in  better  condi- 
tion than  shipments  made  under  ice.  Of 
all  the  methods  of  ventilation  thus  far  devel- 
oped there  is  none  other  which  affords  the 
advantages  of  the  paper  holders  made  and 
sold  by  the  California  Ventilated  Fruit-Car- 
rier Company  of  this  city.  It  does  the  busi- 
ness with  small  loss  of  space  and  with  no 
extra  cost  for  handling.    Mr.  H.  L.  McKel- 


laps,  president  of  the  company  which  makes 
and  sells  these  packages,  may  be  found  or 
addressed  at  No.  12  Montgomery  St,,  this 
city,  room  8;  and  It  is  worth  the  while  of 
fruit-shippers  to  call  on  or  correspond  with 
him.   

— The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Turlock, 
Cal.,  Irrigation  District  Company  let  the 
contract  for  the  completion  of  the  entire 
canal,  including  tunnels,  headgates,  drops, 
lateral  canals,  etc.,  on  the  4th  inst.  to  Doe, 
Hunt  &  Co.  of  San  Francisco.  This  will 
open  up  176,000  acres  of  land  to  irrigation 
between  the  Tuolumne  and  Merced  rivers  in 
Stanislaus  and  Merced  counties.  The 
mammoth  rubble  masonry  dam  near  La 
Grange,  which  is  the  highest  overflow  dam 
in  the  world  for  diverting  water,  was  com- 
pleted last  December. 


— L.  C.  Dillman  of  Spokane,  Wash.,  has 
proposed  to  the  Tacoma  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce that  it  have  all  the  unemployed  men 
now  marching  on  to  Washington  taken  to 
Tacoma,  fitted  out  and  set  to  work  digging 
three  irrigating  canals  across  the  State,  the 
men  employed  to  be  fed  and  clothed  and 
their  expenses  paid,  and  their  wages  paid  in 
interest-bearing  bonds,  secured  by  land 
along  the  ditches. 

— The  British  ship  Somauli  recently  ar- 
rived from  Hongkong  with  2500  tons  of  coal 
brought  originally  from  Tonquin  to  Hong- 
kong at  a  cost  of  $2  per  ton.  It  cost  about 
as  much  more  to  get  it  across  the  Pacific, 
and  the  duty  was  seventy-five  cents  per  ton. 
San  Francisco  is  long  on  coal  just  now,  and 
$1  a  ton  was  what  the  lot  sold  at  last  Satur- 
day. 


RUDY'S  PILE  SUPPOSITORY  is  guaranteed 
cure  Piles  and  Constipation,  or  money  refunded. 


cents  per  box.    Send  stamp  for  circular  and  Free 

npl 

by  all  first-class  druggists. 


Sample  to  MARTIN  RUDY 


mp  f< 
,  Lan 


caster,  Pa.    For  sale 


A  Great  Manufacturing  Industry. 


Wherever  machinery  is  used  for  harvesting  grain 
and  grass  the  name  McCormick  is  well  and  favor- 
ably known.  That  others  before  the  late  Cyrus  Hall 
McCormick  had  given  thought  and  experiment  to 
the  inventing  of  a  grain-cutting  mechanism  it  would 
be  folly  to  dispute,  but  that  he  was  the  first  to  give 
to  the  world  a  practical  and  successful  reaper  is  a 
fact  so  well  established  that  only  jealous  opposition 
would  presume  to  undertake  its  refutation.  It  was 
in  1831,  near  Walnut  Grove,  Va. ,  that  young  Mc- 
Cormick, then  22  years  of  age,  announced  to  the 
world  a  realization  of  his  hopes  and  accompanied 
the  announcement  with  a  practical  demonstration 
by  harvesting  a  field  of  oats  with  his  newly  evolved 


ORIGINAL  MCCORMICK  REAPER— 1831. 

reaping  machine.  The  underlying  principles  of 
that  machine  are  found  in  every  harvesting  mechan- 
ism to  this  day.  They  are  the  divider,  the  reel,  the 
platform  and  the  reciprocating  knife.  Touching 
this  point  regarding  the  foundation  principles  of  all 
harvesting  machines,  Knight's  New  Mechanical 


in  1851,  the  McCormick  Reaper  was  awarded  the 
Grand  Council  Medal,  and  the  Council  of  Juries 
said  in  their  report  that  it  was  "the  type  after 
which  all  other  reaping  machines  were  made."  Be- 
ing first,  then,  in  point  of  priority,  it  is  not  strange 
that  the  inventor  of  the  reaper,  in  whose  make-up 
were  combined  the  rare  qualities  of  the  genius  and 
the  man  of  business  sagacity,  should,  during  his  life- 
time, have  succeeded  in  keeping  McCorm'ck  ma- 
chines first  and  foremost  in  point  of  excellence  and 
popular  favor;  nor  that  his  successors  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  great  McCormick  business,  since 
the  founder's  death,  in  1884,  should  have  continued 
to  hold  this  same  enviable  position.  In  point  of  an- 
nual product,  the  works  of  the  McCormick  Harvest- 
ing Machine  Company  are  the  largest  in  the  world. 
These  works  have  a  capacity  for  building  one  com- 
plete machine  every  minute,  and  that  the  product  of 
this  marvelous  expedition  is  more  nearly  perfect 
than  any  other  machinery  of  its  class  is  readily  ac- 
knowledged by  the  expert  mechanic  and  the  prac- 
tical farmer.  The  popularity  of  McCormick  Binders, 
Reapers  and  Mowers  is  so  great  that  the  Company 
asserts  that  In  the  aggregate  annual  sale  of  all  kinds 
and  makes  of  grain  and  grass  cutting  machinery, 
about  one-third  bear  the  name  McCormick.  The 
action  of  the  McCormick  Company  in  relation  to  the 
World's  Columbian  Exposition  was  highly  com- 
mendable, and  has,  if  possible,  given  them  a  firmer 
hold  of  the  agricultural  element  of  the  world.  Thf 
immense  McCormick  business  has  been  built  up  to 
its  present  proportions,  not  less  because  of  the  Com- 
pany's honorable  dealings  with  their  patrons  than  for 
the  superiority  of  their  machines,  and  as  they  have 


THE  "MACHINE  OF  STEEL  " — 1894. 


Dictionary,  by  Edward  H.  Knight,  A.  M.,  LL.  D., 

says: 

"  While  there  have  been  many  valuable  improve- 
ments in  detail,  it  may  be  truthfully  said  that  to  dis- 
pense with  Cyrus  H.  McCormick's  invention  would 
be  to  wipe  every  reaper  out  of  existence.  The 
original  machine  of  McCormick  embraces  the  follow- 
ing features:  The  serrated  reciprocating  blade, 
operating  in  fingers  or  supports  to  the  grain  being 
cut.  The  platform  for  receiving  the  cut  grain  de- 
posited thereon  by  the  reel  and  from  which  it  was 
raked  to  the  side  in  gavels  ready  to  bind.  A  di- 
vider to  separate  the  grain  to  be  cut  from  that  left 
standing." 

And  in  the  same  line  is  the  report  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Patents,  made  in  1859,  who,  in  refusing 
the  extension  of  one  of  Mr.  McCormick's  patentson 
the  ground  that  it  was  of  too  much  value  and  im- 
portance to  the  public,  said  that  "not  a  successful 
reaping  machine  could  be  made  without  a  license 
from  Cyrus  H.  McCormick." 

Again,  at  the  first  World's  Fair,  held  in  London 


always  claimed  these  machines  were  better  than 
those  of  any  other  manufacturer,  to  those  who  knew 
their  method  of  doing  business  it  was  not  surprising 
that  they  promptly  signified  their  willingness  to  take 
them  into  the  field  tests  conducted  by  the  World's 
Fair  management.  All  manufacturers  of  harvesting 
machinery  were  invited  to  participate  in  these  trials, 
but  aside  from  one  solitary  mower,  the  McCormick 
grain  and  grass  cutters  were  the  only  ones  present. 
The  medals  and  diplomas  awarded  them  were,  there- 
fore, of  the  highest  value,  and  to  them  the  greatest 
honor  attaches.  In  this  day  and  age,  when  it  is  so 
common  for  manufacturers  and  dealers  to  assert 
that  their  wares  are  "  the  best "  it  is  gratifying  to 
find  a  concern  that  is  willing  to  go  into  the  com- 
petitive field  against  the  world  and  prove  their 
claims.  To  those,  however,  who  have  been  cog- 
nizant of  the  methods,  the  policy  and  the  aims  of 
the  McCormick  Harvesting  Machine  Company,  a 
course  contrary  to  that  pursued  by  them  in  relation 
to  the  World's  Fair  field  trials  could  not  reasonably 
have  been  expected. 


CUT  OUTcoupon 

Those  of  our  readers  who  improved  the  opportunity  of  attending  the 

WORLD'S  FAIR 


will  always  remember  It  as  one  of  the 
grandest  privileges  of  their  lives. 


The  Peristyle. 

The  Court  of  Honor. 
The  Golden  Statue  of  the  Republic. 
Administration's  Beauteous  Temple. 
The  Gollossal  Manufactures  Building. 
Transportation's  Golden  Doorway. 
"Midway's"  Wealth  of  Orientalism. 


WHO  CAN  EVER  FORGET  THEM? 

Or  who  can  ever  forget  the  proud 
distinction  achieved  by  McCormick 
Binders  and  Mowers  ?  Who  can  ever 
forget  that  the  McCormick  received 
the  highest  awards  given  for  any 
make  of  Binders  and  Mowers,  and 
that  in  the  regular  field  trials  they 
earned  the  only  honorable  mention 
for  grain  and  grass  cutting  machinery? 

Write  to  the 

Mccormick  harvesting  machine  co.,  Chicago  ;  or, 

better  yet,  call  on  your  nearest  McCormick  Agent. 


SAVE  THIS  COUPON. 

It  contains  some  things  you  ought  to 
know.  You  ought  to  know  that  the  World's 
F;ilr  Muiiitgi-ment  asked  all  manufactur- 
ers of  Binders  and  Mowers  to  take  their 
machines  into  the  grain  and  grass  fields, 
and  by  their  work  prove  their  claims.  You 
ought  to  know  that  the  manufacturers 
of  McCormick  Hinders  and  Mowers 
promptly  notified  the  World's  Fair  Com- 
mittee that  they  would  comply  with  this 
reasonable  request.  You  might  to  know 
that  various  other  manufacturers  of  Bind- 
ers and  Mowers  sent  representatlvestoex- 
amine  the  grain  and  grass  fields  specified, 
and  that  these  representatives  reported 
to  their  respective  companies  that  the 
condition  of  the  crops  to  be  cut  was  such 
that  ordinary  machines  could  not  handle 
them.  You  ought  to  know  that  none  of 
those  manufacturers  allowed  their  ma- 
chines to  go  into  these  tests  where  they 
knew  the  McCormick  Binders  and  Mowers 
would  be  at  work.  You  ought  to  know 
that  the  World's  Fair  Judges  said  of 
McCormick  Blndersthat  they  were  simple 
and  easily  operated,  and  that  their  per- 
formance was  in  all  respects  thoroughly 
satisfactory.  You  ought  to  know  that  they 
said  of  McCormick  Mowers  that  their 
draft  is  at  Ir.axt  20  U)K.  liahtrr  than  the 
draft  of  ordinary  mouvr*.  You  ought  to 
know  these  things  because  you  don't 
want  to  make  a  mistake  when  ft  comes  to 
buying  so  important  a  farm  implement  as 
a  Binder  or  a  Mower.   You  want  the  best. 


jamn's  unrnorNKs 


Made  and  Sold  under  the 
following  Letters 
Patent: 

No.  197,137  Nov  13,  1877 

No.  210,468  Dec.  3, 1878 

No.  306,687   Oct.  14,  1884 

No.  403,019  May  7,  1889 

Other  Patents  Pending. 


The  purpose  of  this  notice  is  to  inform  both  farmers  and  mer- 
chants, who  use  or  sell  Horse  Forks,  that  they  must  not  purchase 
Horse  Forks  that  infringe  the  above  Patents;  and  to  call  their 
attention  to  the  fact  that  certain  horse  forks,  manufactured  by 
F.  E.  Myers  &  Bro.,  Ashland,  O.,  and  imported  and  sold  by  the 
Deere  Implement  Company,  of  San  Francisco,  are  direct  infringe- 
ments of  the  above  patents,  the  manufacturers  of  the  infringing 
forks  having  admitted  in  Court  that  their  forks  were  an  infringe- 
ment of  the  above  patents,  and  are  now  paying  royalty  for  manu- 
facturing and  selling  them  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains;  and  they 
have  agreed  not  to  sell  any  west  of  said  Rocky  Mountains. 

All  parties  selling  or  using  these  infringing  Horse  Forks  will 
be  promptly  prosecuted. 

PRICES  JACKSON'S  "LIGHT  WEIGHT  "  HORSE  FORKS: 

3-foot  with  four  tines,  very  light  Fork  for  H»y  each  $26 

■  "•i,  *  an. I  4}  feet,  with  four  tines,  for  Threshing  Machines  and  stacking  Bay  with  my  Walker  Carrier   "  SO 

6  and  8  feet,  with  six  tines,  for  Light  Heading  or  Large  Loads   "  36 

Extra  Fork  Tines,  j'J.60  each.  My  tines  are  nloely  ftalshed  and  tempered.  This  fork  Is  constructed  on  00m- 
mon-sense,  scientific  principles;  no  unnecessary  weight  in  it. 

 MANUFACTURED  BY  

BYRON  JACKSON  MACHINE  W0BKS, 

OFFICE:   626   SIXTH   8TREET,   SAN  FRANCISCO. 


NAPA  VALLEY  NURSERIES. 

(ESTABLISHED  1878.) 
The  Fruit  Tree  Planting  Season  being  over  for  this  season,  attention  Is  called  to 

Flower  and  Foliage  Plants  in  Great  Variety. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS,  the  best  of  the  best,  now  ready.    Fine  young  plaDts  for  fall  blooming. 
Ageratums,  Acbyranthua,  OyDerus  alternlfollus,  Palms,  Fuchsias,  Geraniums,  Car- 
nations.  FINE  PLANTS  AT  LOW  FIGURES. 

A  great  variety  of  well-grown  plants  of  the  most  favorite  sorts.    Send  for  catalogue. 
A  magnificent  stock  of  Fruit  Trees  being  grown  for  next  season. 


LEONARD  COATES, 


Residence:   Saueal  Fruit  Farm. 


NAPA,  CAL. 


May  19, 1894. 
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Hay  Stackers,  Hay  Rakes,  Hay  Derricks. 


STACKER    READY   TO  RECEIVE 
LOAD. 


Strong,  Durable 

 AND  

.Easily  Operated. 

Fully  Patented. 

Beware  ot  Infringements. 


WILL  BUILD  A 
RICK 


Stacker  with  Lead  Partially  Raised. 


DAIN  JR.  AUTOMATIC  HAY  STACKER. 

Th,B  Stacker  will  put  up  more  hay  in  less  time,  and  do  it  better  than  any  other  device  on 
the  market.     It  is  the  ONLY  STACKER  MADE  THAT  WILL  DELIVER  THE  HAY  INTO 

J*.0??  h2  fiken  d°WD'  ?r  made  ready  to  move  in  one  minute,  and  when  hauled  to  another 
part  of  the  field,  made  ready  to  stack  in  the  same  time.  ONE  THIRD  LIGHTER  DRAFT  than 
any  other,  owing  to  its  peculiar  arrangement  of  hoisting  rope,  together  with  a  movable 
derrick  pivoted  near  the  center  of  gravity,  and  moving  in  a  clrole  with  the  hay  fork,  requiring 
the  flame  power,  only,  to  elevate  at  all  points  of  altitude. 

THE  DAIN  JR.  POWER  LIFT  PUSH  RAKE. 

4   WHEBLS,   14  FOOT. 


30  FT,  HIGH 

When  Completed. 


STACKER  DISCHARG- 
ING LOAD. 


NEW,  NOVEL 

 AND  — 

COMPLETE. 

EXTREME 

SIMPLICITY. 

Nothing  on  Earth 
Like  It. 


SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS. 


THE  OLIVER  DERRICK  -  IN  OPERATION. 


THE  OLIVER  DERRICK. 

(PATENTED  JANUARY  6,  1890.) 

After  a  most  thorough  and  practical  test  of  this  machine  we  offfir  If  f„  n„r  *  

knowing  that  it  will  in  every  par.icu.ar,  prove  all  thaUa  requirll  of  a  firat-c'assTcrHck0™8™ 

We  claim  for  this  machine:    First— It  is  tho  onlv  nnrrifk  h«-i„„  ...      ?     ■  i 
whereby  load  can  be  deposited  at  any  point ™0« ,a very large "!ck  *  *"  exte"",on  boom' 

Second-It  Is  the  only  Derrick  that  can  he  easily  and  quickly  folded  for  transportation 
Horse  used  or  hoisting  hay  can  elevate  mast  and  man  can  lower  same  transportation. 
nJE  7  If  "th?  only  THOROUGHLY  PRACTICAL  Derrick  in  the  market  It  is  well 
made  of  good  material,  and  we  will  send  it  anywhere,  guaranteeing  satisfaction 


We  are  Headquarters  on  all  kinds  of  Haying  Tools. 

Hay  Forkt  and  Hay  Carriers  ol  Every  Description. 


HOOKER  &  C0,16&18DRP1M3£!.A1MARKET- 


Commissiop  fdercliapis. 


p.  STE I NHAGE  N  &  C 


404&4-06  DAVIS  ST S.F. 


MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 

 AND  

General  Commission  Merchants, 

810  California  St.,  S.  F. 
Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 


rPeraonal  attention  given  to  gales  and  liberal  advances 
made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of  Interest. 


\  ON  FARMING 
land  ORCHARD 


MONEY  TO  LOAN 

From  slOOU  upwards  at  market  rates.  )  PROPERTIES 
We  also  deal  in  county  lands.  Several  foreclosed  prop 
ertles  for  sale  oheap,  on  easy  terms.  Writ  for  list,  or  II 
you  desire  to  sell,  send  us  full  particulars.  LINDSAY  k 
CRAIG,  Land  and  Financial  Agents,  Crocker  Building, 
San  Francisco. 


BEE-KEEPERS'  SUPPLIES. 

Dovetailed  Hives,  Sections,  Comb  Foundation,  Founda- 
tion Machines,  Extractors,  Smokers,  Honey  Knives, 
Alley's  Traps,  Perforated  Zinc  Honey  Boards.  Shipping 
Cages,  Cans  and  Cases  for  Extracted  Honey,  Bee  Tents, 
ROOT'S  GOODS,  and  everything  required  by  the  trade, 
wholesale  and  retail, 

WM.  STY  AN,  San  Mateo.  Oal. 


B 


KEEPERS  SENDFOR 


-  ^  — m  ,    Sample  copy  of 

CLEANINCS  IN  BEE  CULTURE. 

A  Handsomely  Illustrated  DCT  CIIDDI  ITC 
Magazine,  and  Catalog,  of  DLL  3U  11  LI  CO 


A.  I.  ROOT,  Medina.  U. 


A.  T.  DEWEY.  W.  B.  EWER,  6.  H.  STRONG. 

DEWEY    Ss  CO.'S 


Patent  Agency. 


ESTABLISHED  1863. 


Inventors  on  the  Pacifio  Coast  will  find  it  greatly  to  their  advantage  to  consult  this  old 
experienced,  first-class  Agency.  We  have  able  and  trustworthy  Associates  and  Agents  in  Wash- 
ington and  the  capital  cities  of  the  principal  nations  of  the  world.  In  connection  with  our  edi 
torial,  scientific  and  Patent  Law  Library,  and  record  of  original  cases  in  our  office,  we  have 
jther  advantages  far  beyond  those  which  can  be  offered  home  inventors  by  other  agencies.  Tht 
^formation  accumulated  through  long  and  careful  practice  before  the  Office,  and  the  frequent 
examination  of  Patents  alnady  granted,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  patentability  oi 
Inventions  r* ""ought  before  us,  enables  ns  often  to  give  advioe  which  will  save  inventors  th« 
expense  of  applying  for  Patents  upon  inventions  which  are  not  new.  Circulars  of  advice  sen' 
free  on  receipt  of  postage.   Address  DEWEY  &  CO.,  Patent  Agents,  220  Market  St  S.  F. 


RAISIN  T7\7"H.-A.I»»,  SWEAT  PAPER, 

FRUIT  PAPER! 

Wax  or  Parafflne  Paper,  as  well  as  a  large  variety  of  other  Papera  for 
the  wrapping  and  packing  of  Green  and  Dried  Fruits  and  Raisins. 

ORIGINAL,  MANUFACTURERS  OF  FRUIT  PAPER. 

S.  P.  TAYLOR  PAPER  CO., 

416  OLAY  STREET  SAN  FRANOISOO. 


»AM  FBANCIICO,  OIL, 

INCORPORATED  APRIL,  1874. 


O.  T.  ROGERS  &  SONS, 

ELGIN,  I  M.S. 

MECHANICAL  ENGINEERS  AND 
MANUFACTURING  EXPERTS  OF 

CONDENSED  MILK 

OF  ALL  KINDS. 
Manufacturer-!  of  Machinery  and  Apparatus  for  making 

all  kinds  of  Condensed  Milk. 
Instructions  given  in  all  the  Secret  Processes  for  making 

any  kind  of  Condensed  Milk  Products. 
We  are  the  only  firm  in  the  world  who  build  Condensed 
Milk  Factories  complete,  put  them  In  operation  and 
guarantee  results,  and  are  In  no  way  associated  with 
any  other  person,  Arm  or  company. 


JACKS  AND  JENNETS, 


Raised  from  Imported  stock,  for  I 
Honcut,  Butte  Co.,  Cat 


>Io  by  V.  GIANELLA, 


The  Raisin  Industry. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  TUE  RAISIN  GRAPES, 
their  History,  Culture  and  Curing.  By  Oustav  Eisen. 
This  is  the  Standard  Work  on  tho  Raisin  Industry  In 
California.  It  has  heon  approvod  by  Prof.  Illlgard,  Prof. 
Wickson,  Mr.  Clias.  A.  Wctmore  anil  a  multitude  nf 
practical  raisin-growers.  Sold  by  the  DEWEY  PUB- 
LlSIIINO  CO,  or  Its  Agents  at  tho  uniform  prloe  of  $3, 
postage  prepaid.   Orders  should  be  addrcssoil: 

THE  DEWEY  PUBLISHING  CO., 

220  Market  St„  San  Francisco. 


AND  HOW  TO 
OROW  THEM 
By  Prof.  Edward 
J.  Wtokson. 


c/mfolp  Mits 

A  practical,  eiplloit  and  comprehensive  book  embodying 
the  experience  and  methods  of  hundreds  of  succcssfu' 
growers,  and  oonstltuttng  a  trustworthy  guide  by  which  thr 
Inexperienced  may  successfully  produce  the  fruits  for  whlob 
California  Is  famous.  000  panes,  fully  Illustrated.  Prloe  $3 
Postpaid.  Send  for  circular.  DEWEY  PUBLISHING  OH 
Publishers  230  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Capital  paid  up  a  i. •«►<>.<><•« 

""'"»  Vumm  mm*  Undivided  Profl i».  I aa.oo* 
OlTldeada  pmld  UMlMkksldrn. ...  naa.non 

OFFICERS. 

A.  D.  LOGAN  President 

I.  O.  STEELE  Vlo<vPr,.ld>nl 

ALBERT  MONTPELLIER  Cashier  and  Managet 

FRANK  M.  MULLEN  HecreUft 

General  Banking.   Deposits  received,  Oold  and  Silver. 

Bills  of  Eichango  bought  and  sold. 

Loans  on  wheat  and  country  produce  a  specialty. 


January  1,  1891 


A.  MONTPELLIER,  Mans 


BUSINESS  COLLEGE. 

24  POST  STREET  SAN  FBANOISOO. 

FOR  SEVENTY-  FIVE  DOLLARS 

ThlsColloge  Instructs  In  Shorthand,  Typo-Writing,  Book- 
keeping, Telegraphy,  Ponmanshlp,  Drawing,  all  tho 
English  hranehes,  and  everything  pertaining  to  business, 
for  full  six  months.  We  havo  sixtoon  toachors  ami  give 
individual  Instruction  to  all  our  pupils.  Our  school  has 
Its  graduates  In  every  part  ol  the  State.  tW  SEND  FOR 
CIRCULAR.    E.  P  UEALD.  Pros.   O.  3.  HALKY,  Beo. 


CALIFORNIA'!: 


you  want  to  know  elttut  California 
and  ths  Padflo Stat<<s,  send  for  the 
l>A<  IFK  RURAL  PRKNM, 
lbs  best  Illustrated  and  Leading  Panning  and  Horticultural 
Weekly  of  the  Far  West.  Trial,  60c  for  3  mos.  Two  sample 
copies,  10 oonts.  Established  1870.  DEWEY  PUBLISHING 
CO.,  230  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 
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UNION  GAS  ENGINE  CO.  pLoneer-Manufaci^reri 


Of  Gasol  ine  Engines  an 
Owners  of  Twenty  Pateni 

on  same. 


Engines  for  Irrigation  Fnmoses  a  Snecialt 

WnnlllllU  •  lug  purposes  Investigate  this  engi 
and  take  no  other.    Many  so-called  gasoline  englote  t 

now  on  the  market  which  are  direct  infringements  of  o 
patents,  and  it  is  oar  intention  to  bring  suit  against  t 
various  infringers.  As  the  law  holds  the  purchaser, 
well  as  the  manufacturer,  we  would  advise  parties  wl 
have  already  purchased  other  gasoline  eDgines  to  cbu 
from  the  sellers  of  such  engine!  a  good  and  sufficient  boi 
protecting  themselves  in  case  damages  are  obtained  agair 
them,  aa  it  is  not  the  policy  of  this  company  to  work 
hardship  on  ianoeent  parties,  hut  the  law  makes  do  su 
provision. 


UNION  GAS  ENGINE  CO.,  221-223  First  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal 


SEND  FOB  CATALOGUE. 


THE  SUPERIOR 


 FOR  

IRRIGATION 

 AND  

RECLAMATION 

A  SPECIALTY. 


EFFICIENCY 

Of  these  Pumps  has  been  demonstrated 
under  all  conditions  of  use;  and  they  are 
sold  sub)ect  to  the  broadest  of  guarantees 
as  to  efficiency  and  durability. 


Jackson's  Vertical  Water-Balanced  Runner  and  Shaft "  Whirlpool"  Centrifugal  Pump, 

For  use  ln  pits,  with  long  bearing  and  patent  water-sealed  gland. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE  No  15  which  contains  »ll  the  Information  necessary  t J  estimate 

 cost  ol  Complete  Pumping  Plants— using  Steam  or  Oas 

Engines,  Horse  Power  or  Water  Power— and  cost  ol  operating  same  per  acre  or  per  horse  power  per  hour,  or 

season 

 ADDRESS  


625  SIXTH  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


The  Situation  as  to  Horse  ■  Breeding 

Before  giving  up  the  breeding  of  horses  and  declaring  the  business  dead,  will  it  m 
be  well  to  take  a  candid  practical  view  of  the  case,  and  before  throwing  away  an  advar 
tage  already  gained,  consider  well  what  has  brought  on  present  conditions,  whether  th 
causes  are  likely  to  continue  indefinitely,  and  if  not,  how  best  to  take  advantage  of  th 
change  when  it  comes.  Nearly  every  kind  of  business  has  had  its  boom  and  reactio 
during  the  last  twenty  years,  and  the  horse  business  has  been  one  of  them.  Its  effect 
have  been  and  are  felt  over  a  wider  extent  of  country  than  almost  any  other  business 
because  it  is  so  intimately  connected  with  every  other.  Many  breeders  attribute  th 
present  condition  of  the  horse  market  to  over-production,  and  the  introduction  of  elec 
tricity.  The  over-production  has  been  entirely  of  the  cheaper  grades,  and  this  class  i 
what  is  being  displaced  by  electricity.  Electricity  can  never  take  the  place  of  the  heav 
draft  or  fine  coach  horse.  General  business  depression  has  had  more  to  do  wi  h  the  fal 
in  the  horse  market  than  anything  else.  Nearly  every  one  is  economizing  and  doin 
without  or  making  the  best  of  what  they  have.  That  this  condition  will  last  long  no  on 
believes.  A  renewed  demand  is  among  the  certainties  of  the  future.  When  this  freel 
demand  comes  there  will  be  a  short  supply  to  meet  it,  because  of  the  falling  off  ii 
breeding  for  the  past  three  years  and  the  probable  continuance  of  it  for  a  year  or  two  t< 
come.  Horses,  as  a  rule,  are  short  lived  animals.  The  visible  supply  is  being  used  ui 
\t  a  very  rapid  rate,  and  the  fact  that  it  takes  five  years  to  produce  a  horse  ready  to 
market  is  lost  Bight  of  by  the  croakers  who  are  now  and  have  been  for  three  years  cryinf 
the  horse  business  down.  Another  fact  is  that  the  best  time  to  engage  in  the  productioi 
of  any  staple  commodity  is  when  it  is  down  and  not  when  it  is  booming.  So  man; 
farmers  have  learned  by  sad  experience  that  they  cannot  produce  salable  horses  froo 
ordinary  stallions  and  have  given  up  the  attempt,  that  the  chance  for  those  who  can  am 
do  raise  first-class  horses  in  the  future  will  be  greatly  improved.  Taking  past  experieDo 
and  a  candid  view  of  the  future  of  this  country,  it  would  seem  that  now  is  the  right  tim< 
for  those  farmers  who  are  favorably  situated  to  take  hold  of  high-class  horse  breeding  ir 
earnest  They  can  now  secure  a  choice  selection  of  mares  at  moderate  cost  and  buy  first 
class  stallions  at  "  rock-bottom  "  prices.  The  latter  can  now  be  bought  cheaper  thar 
they  are  likely  to  be  again  for  years,  for  the  reason  that  this  year  will  about  use  up  tht 
stock  of  imported  stallions  on  hand  and  good  ones  cannot  be  imported  to  sell  at  prevail 
ing  prices.  Think  on  these  things.  Should  not,  under  the  circumstances,  the  owners  01 
mares  be  more  particular  than  ever  in  their  choice  of  stallions  and  breed  more  judiciously 
than  ever  for  the  inevitable  future  market?  The  present  conditions  are  simply  the  result 
of  bursting  boom  bubbles.  This  country  is  not  going  to  destruction;  business  is  settling 
down  to  a  sound  basis,  and  a  healthy  reaction  is  sure  to  follow.  A  revival  in  general 
business  will  bring  a  quick  and  strong  demand  for  horses,  and  the  man  who  then  has 
good  ones  can  name  his  own  price  for  them.  The  main  point  in  breeding  is  the  choice  ol 
a  stallion,  and  care  should  be  taken  to  buy  only  the  best  and  from  areputable  importer. 

There  has  been  lately  landed  in  San  Francisco  the  finest  lot  of  imported  Percheron 
and  French  Goach  stallions  ever  brought  to  the  Pacific  Coast.  This  stock  ranges  in  age 
from  two  to  six  years,  and  was  selected  in  France  by  the  veteran  importer,  Leonard 
Johnson,  who  for  many  years  was  foreign  buyer  for  M.  W.  Dunham,  of  Wayne,  III.  Mr. 
Johnson  has  personally  selected  and  brought  to  this  country  over  Two  Thousand  Horses, 
and  is  universally  acknowledged  to  be  the  best  judge  of  Draft  Horses  in  America.  Each 
animal  in  this  lot  is  a  good  one,  not  only  individually,  but  of  the  best  possible  breeding, 
as  is  attested  by  the  certificates  of  registry  in  both  the  Percheron  stud- books  of  France 
and  America.  A  satisfactory  guarantee  given  that  each  stallion  will  get  sixty  per  cent 
of  colts.  This  is  a  rare  chance  to  get  a  first-class  stallion,  as  no  such  stock  as  this  has 
ever  been  offered  for  sale  here  at  as  low  figures  as  this  will  be  sold  for.  Time  given  on 
approved  paper.  STABLES — Close  to  Midwinter  Fair,  on  Fifth  avenue,  opposite  Race 
Track,  next  door  to  Scott  &  McCord's  Feed  Store,  San  Francisco,  Oal.  Take  Geary 
street  car.  For  further  information  and  catalogues,  address  the  Secretary  of  the  Ameri- 
can Percheron 
Breeders'  Association, 


'a    *  ui  (  hi.  a    j  u  i\t  i  >>>aiiv/u  auu  vdiaiu^  ucn,  auui  oca  buo  ur.v>  vvai  j    v*i    i  m     •  ■  ■»••.-  • 

Horse  Q  "Pi  TUnMPCHM  Occidental  Hotel, 
elation,  1  n^lVlrO^lN,  san  FRANCISCO. 


ALEXANDER  &  H  A  MM  O  N ,  HAMILTON  FRUIT  GRADER. 


RIO  BONITO  NURSERIES,  BIGGS,  BUTTE  CO.,  CAL. 

Deciduous  Fruit  Trees  f£ir  Specialty. 

THE  MOST  COMPLETE  ASSOHiV  OF 

GENERAL  NURSERY  STOCK  GROWN  O^RE  PACIFIC  COAST. 

1,000,000  TREES  FOR  THE  SEASO^flF  1894-96  IN  STOCK. 


other  pests.   Send  tor  catalogue  and  prices.    Correspondence  so 

AliEiXANDBR  c*3 

BIGGS,  BUTTE  COUNTY  


■c 


d.  Address 

HAMMON, 

 CALIFORNIA 


PAOIFlO  RURAL  PRESS  I 
Is  the  Largest  Illustrated  and  Leading  Agricul- 
tural and  Horticultural  Weekly  of  the  West 
Established  1870.  Trial  Subscriptions,  60c  for 
13  weeks,  or  JJ.40  a  year  (till  further  notice).  DEWEY 
I  I  HUSHING  CO.,  230  Market  Street,  San  Franclaco. 


,CHTN,MG  WELL  MACHINERY*^ 

All  kinds  of  tools.   Fortune  for  the dr,  ' 


LARGEST  T 


>  damnntine  proct-na;  can  take  a  core. 

lcitl  Artesian  Punmitiic  Illes  to  work  nv  nwam.  Air,  ere. 
Let  u»  help  you.  THE  AMEHIOAN  WELL  WUUK8, 
Airart,  111  (   Chicago,  lll.i   Dallae,  Tex. 


(PATENTED  MAY  13, 1S90.) 

FOB    SEPARATING    AND    ASSORTING   IN  DIFFERENT 
GRADES  BOTH  GBEEN  AND  DRIED  FRUITS. 

It  is  Simp!e,  Durable 
and  Efficient. 

*yit  has  beoomi  tht  Leading 
Fruit  Grader  of  California. 

Col.  Uereer  has  ordered  three 
cf  these  Fruit  Graicr»  this  season. 

Send  fcr  catalogue  and  testimo- 
nials. 

—A  VABliTIY  OF- 

Frnit  Cars,  Tiansfer  Cars 
Turntables  and  Dipping 
Baskets  Always  on  Hand 

MANUFACTURED   AND    FOR   SALE  BY 


s^nsr  jose, 


Vol.  XLVII.   No.  21 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  SATURDAY,  MAY  26,  1894. 


TWENTY- FOURTH  TEAR. 

Office,  220  Market  Street. 


From  Mountains  to  Seaside. 


The  advent  of  the  outing  season  invites  refer- 
ence to  popular  California  recreation  grounds. 
One  direction  of  our  progress  during  the  last 
decade  can  certainly  be  seen  in  the  elevation 
of  our  outing  facilities.  It  is  true  that  the 
peerless  air  and  scenery  of  California  are  be- 
yond improvement,  and  those  who  choose  to  go 
direct  to  nature's  heart,  with  as  little  as  possi- 
ble of  the  impediments  of  civilization,  can  easily 
find  aspects  and  environment  as  wild  as  de- 
lighted Ihe  pioneers  of  the  forties.  On  the 
other  hand,  those  who  prefer  to  view  nature 
through  the  vista  of  creature  comforts  as  per- 
fect as  refined  experience  can  demand,  may 
now  find  on  mountain  side  or  ocean  beach  ele- 
gant enlertainment  and  domicile,  of  which 
earlier  Californians  did  not  dream. 

Our  engravings  on  this  page  enforce  this 
view  of  California's  progress  in  the  arts  of  rec- 
reation. We  have  first  a  fine  view  of  the 
hostelry  in  the  Shasta  region  which  has  be- 
come so  well  known  during  the  last  few  years 
under  the  name  of  "The  Tavern  of  Castle 
Crags."  It  is  located  near  the  base  of  (be 
picturesque  uplifts  whose  name  it  bears,  and 
lis  on  the  bank  of  the  Sacramento  river  320 
miles  from  San  Francisco.  It  is  very  near  to 
Soda  Springs,  whose  medicinal  virtues  are  of 
honorable  repute.  As  the  picture  fhows,  the 
tavern  is  built  in  the  low,  cosy  colonial  style, 
two  main  stories  and  a  third  with  dormer  windows; 
heavy,  overhanging  eaves  and  ample  verandas  all  around. 
Its  capacity  was  increased  last  year,  ao  that  now  it  can 
comfortably  accommodate  3G0  guests.  Being  in  the  Shasta 


THE  TAVERN  OF  CASTLE  CRAGS  IN  THE  SHASTA  REGION  OF  CALIFORNIA. 


region  it  is,  of  course,  surrounded  with  all  that  the  one 
who  desires  to  communicate  with  nature  in  her  visible 
forms  can  ask.  Hunting,  fishing,  tramping,  riding  or  sim- 
ply resting  are  all  fully  provided  for. 


Turning  from  this  gem  of  the  interior  we  look  upon  the 
mo3t  famous  resort  of  the  immediate  coast,  known  as 
Pacific  Grove,  near  the  old  town  of  Monterey,  and  now 
connected  with  all  the  world  by  railway.  Nearly  all  know 
Pacific  Grove  by  sight,  but  even  those 
who  have  seen  it  only  through  the 
engravings  which  have  from  time  to 
time  appeared  in  the  Rural,  can- 
not fail  to  note  the  great  improve- 
ments advancing  years  have  brought 
to  this  old  favorite  among  our  pleas- 
ure grounds.  Early  pictures  only 
showed  a  few  cosy  cabins  amid  the 
grand  pines  and  beside  the  sounding 
sea;  now  the  hotel,  assembly  hall  and 
fll  other  places  of  public  resort  are  on  a 
grand  scale,  and  the  avenues  of  cot- 
MM  tages  and  gardens  show  that  the 
all-the-year-round  charecter  which 
was  early  claimed  for  the  site  was  a 
prophetic  vision  on  the  part  of  the 
projectors. 

And  these  two  outing  establish- 
ments are  only  an  exponent  of  our 
outfit  of  resort  resources.  There  are 
scores  of  places  which  their  thou- 
sands of  patrons  would  advocate  as 
fully  as  commendable  and  delight- 
ful. We  count  it  a  credit  to  the 
State  to  have  such  good  resting 
places.  To  rest  well  is  a  human  vi  - 
tue  perhaps  only  less  honorable  than 
to  work  well. 


SHOWING   SOME  OF  THE  NATURAL  AND  ADDED  CHARMS  CF  THE  WFLL  KNOWN  RES0R1. 


MoFABLIN  BbOTHBBS  of  Empire 
City,  Or.,  have  made  a  success  of  cran- 
berry culture.  They  have  about  30 
acres  of  cranberry  bog,  and  the  an- 
nual product  is  from  300  to  400 
boxes  of  berries.  The  boxes  hold 
about  one  bushel  each. 
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The  Week. 

The  showers  and  cool,  cloudy  weather  have  continued 
their  important  work  of  developing  a  crop  out  of  plants 
which  it  was  thought  would  not  pass  the  hay  limit.  Over 
a  great  area  of  the  northern  half  of  the  State  there 
promises  to  be  a  fair  yield  of  grain  and  hay.  At  the 
south,  outside  of  irrigated  areas,  it  will  be  almost  a  year 
ol  rest. 

Fruit  ii  coming  on  well  and  will  form  an  immense  ag- 
gregate in  weight  and  value.  At  the  East  they  have  had 
another  snow  and  frost  area  covering  several  States  and 
doing  considerable  harm  to  crops  of  all  kinds,  including 
fruits.  The  Eastern  call  on  Pacific  coast  orchards  and 
vineyards  will  surely  be  much  larger  than  ever  before. 

In  spite  of  the  demoralized  condition  of  the  markets 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  selling  season  of  1893) 
prune-growers  got  fairly  good  prices,  especially  in  or- 
ganized districts.  By  reference  to  an  extract  from  the 
Bulletin  of  the  State  Fruit  Exchange,  printed  on  another 
page,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  average  price  for  prunes 
sold  through  the  Santa  Clara  Exchange  was  about  4} 
cents  for  the  four  sizes.  The  Campbell  Fruit  Union  did 
even  better  still,  getting  an  average  of  4.3  cents  for  un- 
graded prunes  in  the  bin  and  5  cents  for  graded  and 
sacked.  An  industry  which  brings  such  returns  in  a 
season  of  universal  depression  is  one  that  it  will  do  to 
tie  to.   

There  was  a  well-attended  meeting  of  dairymen  in  San 
Luis  Obispo  on  Tuesday  in  which  that  and  Santa  Barbara 
counties  were  represented.  A  permanent  local  organiza- 
tion was  effected  and  delegates  chosen  to  the  State  Con- 
vention to  be  held  in  this  city  next  September.  It  was  de- 
clared as  the  sense  of  the  meeting  that  wages  paid  in  Cali- 
fornia for  dairy  labor  are  double  those  paid  in  the  East, 
and  as  Eastern  dairy  products  are  in  competition  with 
ours,  it  would  be  necessary  to  reduce  such  wages  here. 

The  directors  of  the  State  Dairymen's  Association  met 
in  this  city  last  week,  and  discussed  the  establishment  of  a 
dairy  school.  The  meeting  was  addressed  by  Prof.  I.  P. 
Roberts  of  Cornell  University  and  Prof.  E.  W.  Hilgard  of 
the  State  University.  Prof.  Hilgard  promised  the  aid  of 
the  staff  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  in  instruction  if  the 
school  was  not  too  far  distant  from  the  University. 


Can  We  Grow  Rice  Profitably? 


We  have  had  several  inquiries  of  late  about  rice-growing. 
Naturally,  a  cereal  which  is  worth  in  the  market  several 
times  as  much  per  pound  as  wheat  or  barley  excites  the 
interest  of  those  who  despair  of  profit  in  those  staple 
crops,  because  of  the  era  of  low  prices  which  is  world- 
wide. 

Rice  growing  has  been  frequently  urged  for  California 
lowlands,  but  has  never  strongly  commended  itself  to 
farmers  because  they  could  not  see  their  way  clear  to  com- 
pete with  Buch  labor  as  is  used  in  the  rice  swamps  of  Asia 
or  of  the  Carolina*.  Probably  the  traditional  unhealth 
fulness  of  the  industry  when  pursued  by  the  submergence 
method  has  made  it  distasteful  to  our  farmers,  and  thus 
added  prejudice  to  the  economic  uncertainties  of  the  busi- 
ness. Certainly  we  do  not  see  much  prospect  for  rice- 
growing  here  by  old-style  methods.  Aside  from  the  vast 
amount  of  disagreeable  hand  labor  which  it  requires,  it 
also  calls  for  engineering  and  construction  which  are  cer 
tainly  difficult  and  in  some  cases  dangerous  to  the  reclama- 
tion which  has  cost  vast  money.  This  last  remark  of 
course  refers  to  the  growth  of  rice  by  submergence  on  re 
claimed  tule  and  marsh  lands.  On  other  lands,  even 
where  there  is  abundance  of  water  available  for  flooding, 
there  is  seldom  an  impervious  stratum  near  enough  to  the 
surface  to  hold  the  water,  and  any  attempt  at  submergence 
would  not  only  waste  a  great  amount  of  water  which 
could  be  profitably  used  in  other  crops,  but  would  eventu 
ally  so  fill  lower  levels  with  water  as  to  endanger  their 
value. 

A  method  of  rice-growing  which  is  now  apparently 
yielding  satisfactory  results  in  Louisiana,  and  per- 
haps elsewhere  also,  does  away  with  submergence  and 
proceeds  upon  the  plan  of  keeping  the  soil  simply  well 
wetted  during  the  growing  season.  The  condition  is,  of 
course,  beyond  what  is  considered  desirable  in  the  irri- 
gation of  other  crops.  The  soil  is  wet — saturated  with 
water — muddy,  if  you  like.  This  condition  is  secured  by 
continual  admission  of  water  to  balance  evaporation  or 
drainage.  This  of  course  requires  less  water  than  sub- 
mergence, and  the  loss  of  water  by  percolation  is  less.  If 
care  is  had  in  application,  the  soil  can  be  kept  at  the 
point  of  saturation  without  very  great  waste  of  water,  pro- 
vided the  soil  is  retentive  and  the  subsoil  as  tight  as  it 
should  be.  It  would  be  idle  to  attempt  it  on  loose,  leachy 
soil,  for  obvious  reasons. 

Now  on  this  later  scheme  of  treating  rice  fields  it  seems 
much  more  likely  that  California  may  find  the  industry 
feasible  and  profitable,  and  fortunately  an  experiment 
now  in  progress  in  this  State,  under  direction  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  may  yield  some  valuable  in- 
formation if  the  experiment  meets  with  no  mishap.  There 
was  planted  on  the  Government  tract  on  Union  Island  last 
week  about  half  an  acre  of  rice,  the  seed  of  some  fine 
large  variety  having  been  sent  from  Washington  for  the 
purpose.  For  the  rice  a  lower  part  of  the  tract  was  chosen 
than  that  on  which  sugar  cane  was  planted  in  March,  as 
described  at  the  time  in  the  Rural.  The  piece  last  week 
was  quite  moist  from  seepage  through  the  levee  which  ad- 
joins it,  and  as  the  water  rises  in  the  river,  as  may  be  ex- 
pected, this  seepage  will  be  maintained  so  that  the  soil 
may  be  expected  to  be  kept  saturated  for  the  next  two 
months,  perhaps.  If  this  seepage  water  should  not  be 
adequate,  water  will  be  admitted  through  a  floodgate  in 
the  levee  to  ditches  which  will  surround  and  intersect  the 
rice  field,  and  thus  saturation  of  the  soil  may  be  continued 
as  long  as  desirable.  As  soon  as  this  water  is 
shut  off,  the  water  will  escape  by  evaporation,  so  it 
seems  assured  that  the  soil  will  dry  out  so  as 
to  allow  easy  harvesting  of  the  crop  in  the  fall. 
So  far  as  can  be  foreseen,  the  conditions  in  this  part  of 
the  tule  region  seem  very  favorable  for  this  plan  of  rice 
growing.  The  soil  is  a  mixture  of  sediment  and  peat,  and 
about  two  feet  depth  of  this  overlies  a  heavy  black  adobe 
subsoil.  The  soil,  as  stated,  is  wet  during  the  summer — 
too  wet  for  ordinary  crops,  and  when  the  river  falls  it 
begins  to  dry  out  until  it  becomes  firm  enough  for  har- 
vesting operations.  If  these  conditions  are  shown  to  be 
propitious  for  the  rice  crop,  vast  areas  of  reclaimed  tule 
open  to  seepage  and  of  river  bottom  generally  can  be  used 
for  rice  growing  upon  a  more  economical  method  of 
culture  than  any  employed  in  production  by  submergence. 
By  sowing  in  May,  before  the  soil  becomes  too  wet  by  the 
rise  of  the  river,  and  after  the  danger  of  frost  is  over,  it 
may  be  found  quite  feasible  to  put  in  the  seed  with  ordi- 
nary seeding  machinery.  The  best  summer  treatment  for 
killing  weeds,  to  take  place  of  the  killing  by  submergence, 
must  be  demonstrated  by  experience.  If  this  is  success- 
fully overcome,  the  harvesting  from  the  firm  dry  ground 
may  be  possible  by  machinery  which  would  be  unavailable 
on  fields  dyked  and  checked  for  submergence.  We  con- 
sider the  experiment  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  sig- 
nificant ever  undertaken  in  California. 


From  an  Independent  Standpoint. 

The  men  who  have  been  making  trouble  in  Vaca  and 
Pleasant  valleys  are  not  genuine  workingmen  but  a  mob 
of  habitual  triflers  who  would  not  or  could  not,  if  they  were 
given  the  chance,  take  the  places  of  the  Chinese  and  Jap- 
anese they  are  trying  to  drive  out  of  the  country.  Time 
and  time  again,  at  Vacaville  and  elsewhere,  the  fruit- 
growers have  given  these  men,  and  others  like  them,  pref- 
erence over  their  Chinese  laborers,  but  with  uniformly  bad 
consequences.  They  usually  do  very  well  for  a  few  days, 
but  in  the  active  fruiting  season,  when  it  is  necessary  for 
every  man  to  be  at  his  post  to  save  the  crop  they  get 
drunk,  or  grow  careless,  or  abandon  their  work,  and  those 
who  employ  them  suffer  vexation,  delay  and  oftentimes 
serious  loss.  It  is  not  surprising  that  fruit-growers  prefer 
Chinamen,  who  take  pains  to  learn  the  business  of  picking 
and  packing,  who  are  proverbially  careful  in  the  handling 
of  fruit  and  who  may  be  depended  upon  for  sobriety  and 
for  fidelity  to  their  engagements,  over  white  men  who  are 
unskilled,  indifferent,  drunken,  and  prone  to  throw  up 
their  work  just  at  the  time  their  services  are  most  needed. 
There  is  not  a  grower  in  Vaca  or  Pleasant  valleys 
who  will  not  give  a  skillful,  careful  and  reliable  white  man 
or  woman  a  chance  to  work  in  preference  to  a  Chinaman; 
but  they  draw  the  line  at  tramps  and  shirks  and  drunkards, 
and  nobody  with  sense,  who  understands  the  situation, 
blames  them. 

It  is  due  to  the  fruit-growers  of  California  who  have 
been  blamed  for  "fostering"  the  yellow  man  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  white  man,  that  it  be  said  plainly  that  the 
tramps  who  go  about  the  country  crying  that  they  have 
been  crowded  out  by  Chinese  cheap  labor,  are  persons 
whom  it  is  not  profitable  to  employ  at  any  price.  They 
are  slovenly  and  indifferent  in  their  work,  vicious  and 
beastly  in  their  personal  habits  and  shamefully  unreliable 
at  critical  times. 

The  fruit  business  calls  for  special  qualities  in  those 
who  engage  in  it.  They  are  cleanliness,  industry,  fidelity 
to  detail  and  to  contracts;  and  whatever  kind  of  labor  beet 
answers  these  requirements  will  get  the  work  to  do.  White 
men  and  women,  properly  qualified,  will  always  be  pre- 
ferred; but  any  fruit-grower  will  hire  an  efficient  China- 
man rather  than  an  inefficient  white  man,  and  he  would 
be  a  fool  to  do  otherwise. 


Two  or  three  weeks  ago  George  Decker,  a  well-to-do 
farmer  of  Shasta  county,  was  arrested  upon  a  series  of 
monstrous  charges.  It  was  alleged  that  twenty-five  years 
ago  he  murdered  in  cold  blood  his  first  wife  and  their 
infant  daughter;  that  later  he  choked  a  grandchild  to 
death;  that  he  spirited  away  a  step-grandchild  who  stood 
between  him  and  his  second  wife's  fortune;  that  he 
poisoned  his  second  wife — etc.,  etc.,  etc.  The  indictment 
was  a  long  and  frightful  one  and  the  whole  case  was,  of 
course,  "handled"  by  the  sensational  San  Francisco  press 
for  all  there  was  in  it.  The  details  of  the  charges  and  of 
the  alleged  proofs  were  written  and  pictured  in  such  horri- 
ble shapes  that  public  feeling  in  Yreka  was  wrought  up 
to  the  fever  pitch.  There  was  serious  talk  of  lynch  law 
and  it  was  only  by  calm  counsels,  supported  by  a  promise 
of  the  grand  jury  to  make  quick  work  of  the  case,  that  poor 
Decker's  neck  was  saved.  And  now  comes  the  other  side 
of  the  story:  The  first  wife  and  daughter  supposed  to 
have  been  murdered  have  been  found  in  Colusa  county 
and  the  former  bears  witness  to  Decker's  good  treatment 
of  her;  the  stepchild  said  to  have  been  spirited  away  is 
found  to  be  in  a  good  school,  where  Decker  regularly  pays 
the  bills;  the  story  about  poisoning  the  second  wife  hangs 
upon  the  fact  that  during  her  last  illness  he  brought  her 
some  fruit  from  home.  In  brief,  the  whole  fabric  of 
sensation  has  crumbled  to  nothing;  and  those  who  a  week 
ago  were  crying  out  for  Decker's  blood  are  now  giving 
him  warm  congratulations.  The  case  is  chiefly  signifi- 
cant in  its  relationship  to  two  monstrous  evils,  the  sensa- 
tional press  and  the  infamous  spirit  of  lynch  law.  Our 
readers  will  be  able  to  make  their  own  reflections. 


The  persistent  courage  and  hopefulness  of  the  Prohibi- 
tionists teaches  the  profound  truth  that  political 
vitality  rests  less  upon  theories  or  upon  organization 
than  upon  conviction  and  moral  purpose.  Political 
parties  founded  upon  special  interests,  upon  fads  and 
upon  alarms  have  been  many  in  this  country;  they 
have  blossomed  gaily  in  the  sunshine  of  special  oppor- 
tunity and  the  first  hard  frost  of  defeat  has  killed  them. 
But  it  is  not  so  with  Prohibitionism.  It  tries  and  fails — 
and  tries  again.  Defeat  does  not  destroy  it  because  there 
is  back  of  it  conviction  and  moral  purpose  and  high  reso- 
lution born  of  these  qualities.  Even  those  of  us  who  can- 
not sympathize  either  with  its  philosophy  or  its  plans 
must  respect  the  character  which  is  its  foundation  and  the 
spirit  which  is  its  unfaltering  support.  The  prohibition 
party  will,  as  usual,  be  represented  in  the  coming  cam- 
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paign.  Its  State  convention,  held  at  Oakland  last  week, 
attracted  the  attendance  of  about  100  delegates  and  named 
the  following  list  of  candidates :  For  Governor,  Henry 
French  of  Santa  Olara;  for  Lieut.  Governor,  M.  J.  Hall  of 
Los  Angeles;  for  Secretary  of  State,  M.  C.  Winchester  of 
Yolo;  for  Controller,  H.  Olay  Needham  of  Los  Angeles; 
for  Treasurer,  W.  H.  McGowan  of  Sonoma;  for  Attorney- 
General,  C.  P.  Dorland  of  Los  Angeles;  for  Sup't  of 
Public  Instruction,  B.  F.  Burns  of  Placer;  for  Clerk  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  W.  P.  Netherton  of  Santa  Cruz;  for  State 
Printer,  A.  G.  Sheehan  of  Redlands;  for  Surveyor- 
General,  Green  Spurrier  of  Redlands.  Nominations  were 
also  made  for  the  various  elective  commissions,  and  Gen 
Bidwell  of  Chico  was  nominated  for  U.  S.  Senator.  The 
platform  includes  the  usual  claims  of  prohibition  and 
woman  suffrage,  recommends  that  all  money  be  issued  by 
the  Government  directly  to  the  people;  declares  for  free 
coinage  of  silver;  calls  for  a  graduated  land  tax  with  limi- 
tation of  the  acreage  to  be  held  by  any  one  person;  favors 
Government  ownership  of  railroads,  telegraphs  and  tele- 
phones; recommends  industrial  training  in  the  public 
schools;  objects  to  any  division  of  public  funds  to  sec- 
tarian schools;  recommends  the  limitation  of  immigration, 
etc.,  etc.  In  the  matter  of  the  tariff,  it  is  recommended 
that  the  subject  be  referred  to  a  non-partisan  commission. 


Crops  and  Markets. 

We  quote  the  following  from  Bulletin  No.  5  of  the  State  Fruit  Ex- 
change, dated  May  23d. 


There  is  much  in  this  platform  which  progressive  people 
generally,  who  may  or  may  not  sympathize  with  Prohibi- 
tion, can  commend.  It  is  undeniable  that  the  sentiment 
for  nationalization  of  railroads  is  growing  rapidly;  it  is 
equally  true  that  there  is  an  increasing  sentiment  for  re- 
form in  our  tax  system.  Both  of  these  propositions  will  find 
much  favor;  but  the  proposition  to  settle  the  tariff  question 
upon  non-partisan  lines  and  under  non-partisan  auspices 
is  far  more  timely  and  important.  Thoughtful  people 
have  about  lost  hope  of  any  satisfactory  adjustment  of  this 
great  question  without  the  intervention  of  some  influence 
in  which  "  politics  "  is  not  the  paramount  consideration. 
Left  to  the  chances  of  legislation  under  the  party  system, 
it  seems  inevitable  that  it  should  be  see-sawed,  now  to  one 
extreme,  like  the  McKinley  law,  now  to  another,  like  the 
projected  Wilson  law.  The  country  wants  neither  one 
nor  the  other;  it  wants  an  adjustment  upon  lines  which 
will  accomplish  the  two  good  purposes  of  giving  the  Gov- 
ernment an  income  and  at  the  same  time  yield  a  maximum 
advantage  to  American  industry  and  self-helpfulness.  And 
above  all,  the  country  wants  a  settlement  of  the  matter.  It 
is  a  case  where  uncertainty  makes  paralysis  and  where 
changes  make  injustice.  The  suggestion  for  a  non- 
partisan commission  is  both  rational  in  theory  and  practi- 
cable in  plan;  it  is,  indeed,  the  fairest  proposition  that  has 
yet  come  from  any  source. 

As  the  Robal  goes  to  press  Wednesday  evening  the 
Populist  State  Convention  is  in  the  second  day  of  its  ses- 
sion at  Sacramento.  There  are  about  three  hundred  dele- 
gates in  attendance.  There  are  three  candidates  for 
Governor— Fowler  of  Fresno, Webster  of  San  Luis  Obispo, 
and  Gilbert  of  Fresno.  Correspondents  on  the  spot  be- 
lieve that  Fowler  stands  the  best  chance,  with  Webster 
second.  If  Gilbert  does  not  win  he  will  be  nominated  for 
Congress.  The  convention  it  is  thought  will  name  Thos. 
V.  Oator  as  its  choice  for  United  States  Senator.  The 
platform  has  not  been  adopted,  but  from  speeches  made 
before  the  convention  it  is  inferred  that  it  will  repeat  the 
demands  of  last  year,  denounce  Cleveland  and  oppose  the 
Pacific  Railroad  funding  bill. 

Mr.  Fowler,  the  prospective  candidate  for  Governor,  is 
a  scholarly  man  of  middle  age,  a  fruit-grower  by  occupa- 
tion, and  prominently  identified  with  the  co-operative 
movement  in  this  State.  He  is  a  competent  man  of  busi- 
ness and  in  no  sense  an  extremist.  Mr.  Webster,  his  chief 
competitor,  is  a  farmer  of  San  Luis  Obispo  county  and  is 
widely  known  in  connection  with  movements  for  political 
reform.  He  was  a  conspicuous  member  of  the  last  consti- 
tutional convention.  Mr.  Webster  is  a  radical  of  radicals, 
and  a  reformer  of  the  honest,  forcible,  combatant  sort. 

Next  week  we  shall  be  able  to  give  definitely  the  results 
of  the  convention,  and  shall  review  the  facts  and  condi- 
tions which  promise  to  give  force  to  the  Populist  cause  in 
the  comiDg  election.   .. 

Dr.  H.  W.  Wiley,  chief  of  the  division  of  chemistry  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  is  expected  to  arrive  in 
California  at  the  close  of  this  week  to  inspect  the  work 
done  thus  far  at  the  Union  Island  station  under  his  direc- 
tion. Dr.  Wiley  visited  California  about  ten  years  ago, 
and  at  that  time  in  his  reports  predicted  the  advance  of 
our  State  in  beet-sugar  production  which  has  been  since 
attained.  Dr.  Wiley  has  always  been  a  firm  advocate  of 
home-grown  sugar,  and  has  made  most  valuable  contribu- 
tions toward  the  realization  of  his  belief  by  his  researches 
and  experiments.  His  visit  at  the  present  time  will  be 
welcomed  by  all  in  the  sugar  interest,  and  by  others  who 
have  been  helped  and  profited  by  the  work  of  his  division. 


Croo  Report. 

Apples. — Usually  reported  good  crop. 

Apricots. — Reported  as  heavy  crop,  except  where  injured  by 
frost  on  low  ground.  We  are  not  yet  quite  satisfied  as  to 
present  appearance  of  the  crop  in  the  injured  districts. 

Cherries. — On  the  whole  a  light  crop,  although  a  few  dis- 
tricts and  occasional  orchards  yield  well.  Shipping,  except 
Royal  Anns,  is  about  over  in  the  early  districts,  and  begin- 
ning in  the  later. 

Qrapes. — It  is  impossible,  as  yet,  to  judge  of  the  probable 
crop  of  raisin  or  otlier  grapes.  They  have  been  hurt  by  frost 
in  some  places,  by  cutworms  in  others,  and  some  shipping  vari- 
e'ies  are  not  setting  well. 

Peaches. — All  kinds  are  almost  universally  reported  heavy. 

Bartlett  Pears.— Generally  reported  heavy.  They  are  doubt- 
less dropping,  but  probably  no  more  than  a  proper  thinning, 
if  so  much. 

Late  Pears. — Are  also  generally  reported  good,  with  some  com- 
plaint of  Winter  Nelis. 
Plums. — Reported  fair  to  good. 

Prunes. — There  is  no  question  of  the  crop  being  light  in  all 
the  important  districts.  Near  the  bay  and  coast  and  in  some 
mountain  districts  the  yield  will  be  better — in  some  districts 
apparently  excellent,  but  even  in  those  there  is  a  tendency  to 
dropping. 

Silver  and  Qerman  Prunes. — Spotted.    In  some  districts  good; 
in  others  fair,  or  poor. 
Nectarines. — Reported  excellent  crop. 
Almonds. — Reported  fair  to  good. 

Eastern  Crops. — Estimates  freely  supplied  us  by  the  courtesy 
of  the  trade,  reaffirm  the  prediction  of  a  large  apple  crop,  and 
very  good  berry  crop. 

Markets:— Fresh  Fruits. 

Cherries. — We  are  in  receipt  of  a  report  of  an  auction  sale  of 
Cherries  in  Chicago  held  May  14th.  Knight's  Early  Black  sold 
at  from  $1  to  $1.25  per  box,  averaging  about  $1.15;  Purple 
Guigne  from  45  to  65  cents,  averaging  practically  60  cents. 
Their  condition  was  not  stated.  Our  correspondent  states  that 
a  large  proportion  of  the  first  solid  car  to  arrive  sold  at  another 
auction  at  from  50  to  60  cents. 

Concerning  the  sale  of  May  14th,  our  correspondent  writes 
that  he  followed  the  fruit  to  the  sidewalks  of  the  buyers  and 
saw  the  Purple  Guigne,  which  they  bought  Mn  lots  of  25 
boxes,  selling  at  from  $1.25  to  $1.75,  in  lots  to  suit— $1  25  being 
the  lowest  price  quoted.  He  does  not  s'ale  prices  realized  for 
Knight's  Early.  Some  of  this  fruit  was  doubtless  shipped  to 
country  customers,  and  we  do  not  know  the  prices  at  which 
this  was  billed.  We  also  do  not  know  what  loss,  if  any,  oc- 
curred to  buyers  by  reason  of  spoiled  fruit.  Our  corre 
spondent  does  not  believe  in  the  auction  system,  and  cites  the 
above  as  an  illustration.  Certainly  a  system  which  habitually 
gets  for  growers  less  than  one-half  its  market  value,  as  proved 
by  sales  of  some  fruit  in  open  market,  does  not  properly 
serve  the  grower,  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  auc- 
tion system  was  introduced  to  displace  a  commission  system 
which,  as  then  practiced,  had  become  extremely  unpopular, 
and  it  is  not  wise  to  jump  at  conclusions  in  important 
matters  without  exact  and  abundant  observations  extending 
over  sufficient  periods  to  give  a  fair  average.  If  the  average 
profits  of  auction  buyers  should  prove  to  be  anything  like 
that  shown  above,  it  ought  to  be  possible  to  devise  some 
practicable  method  by  which  the  grower  should  get  a  greater 
share  of  what  the  consumer  pays. 

The  above  is  perhaps,  however,  not  a  fair  sample  of 
prices  received  for  cherries.  A  Vacaville  correspondent  re- 
ports the  following  as  about  the  average  received  for  a  week's 
shipment: 

Black  Tartarian  $1  75  to  $2  10 

Purple  Guigne   1  00  to   1  35 

Belle  de'Orleans   1  20  to   1  30 

Advance   1  10  to   1  25 

Rockports    90  to   1  15 

Some  sales  or  offers  for  cherries  in  bulk  are  reported  at  prices 
ranging  from  4  cents  for  Black  to  6  cents  for  Royal  Ann,  pre- 
sumably for  shipment.  In  Placer  county  65  cents  per  10-pound 
box  for  "  best  varieties  "  is  reported,  packed. 

Apricots  and  Peaches.— In  the  southern  counties,  where  buyers 
are  most  active,  the  sales  are  largely  of  fruit  on  the  tree,  by 
the  acre,  and  the  prices  paid  range,  as  reported,  from  $40  to 
$400  per  acre,  which  latter  price  ought  to  be  reasonably  satis 
factory,  whatever  the  buyer  makes.  There  are  not,  probably 
many  such  sales,  which  indicates  an  estimated  yield  of  at 
least  18  tons  to  the  acre,  at  the  highest  price  per  ton  ($30)  re- 
ported as  being  offered  in  the  same  district  for  apricots  delivered 
at  drying  grounds.  Peaches  in  the  same  district  have  been  sold 
for  $100  per  acre.  There  are  few  reports  this  week  of  sales  or 
offers  of  fruit  by  the  ton  for  drying  or  canning.  In  Placer 
county  $1.50  per  half  crate  for  apricots  is  reported  as  the 
starting  price.  Shipments  of  apricots  have  begun  from  Vaca 
ville.    In  Sutter  county  $27.50  is  offered  for  apricots. 

Pears.— The  most  activity  is  reported  from  Sacramento 
county  where  extensive  purchases  have  been  made  at  from  50 
to  75  cents  per  box  of  40  pounds  to  July  15th,  and  50  to  60  cents 
for  the  season— buyers  in  all  cases  taking  the  fruit  picked,  and 
themselves  packing  and  furnishing  everything. 

Plums  —Some  sales  of  colored  plums  reported  from  same 
county  at  50  cents  per  half  crate  of  20  pounds.  Tragedys  $1.25. 
Packed  by  buyer. 

Prunes  —Prunes  are  being  rapidly  bought  in  the  southern 
counties  by  the  acre,  largely  by  Chinamen  of  course,  the 
price  per  acre  ranging  from  $50  to  $150.  No  sales  by  the 
ton  reported  this  week,  except  one  from  Santa  Clara  county 
at  $50  per  ton,  nearly  all  cash  paid  down,  probably  because  the 
grower  needed  money  and  the  buyer  wished  to  establish  a 
nrice  It  is  not  likely  that  any  large  quantity  of  prunes  could 
be  bought  in  Santa  Clara  county  at  $60.  Throughout  the 
northern  part  of  the  State  there  is  little  buying  of  fruit  yet 
growers'  and  buyers'  views  being  entirely  apart. 

Dried  Fruits. 

Prunes  are  nominally  worth  6  cents  for  equal  quantities  of 
the  four  sizes  60—100,  in  carload  lots,  but  the  market  is  dull, 
and  owners  of  less  than  carload  lots  are  unable  to  realize  on 
that  basis,  or  even  at  the  one-half  cent  less  which  is  the 
legitimate  profit  of  those  who  collect  the  small  lots  for  ship- 
ment   The  light  crop  in  this  State  is  now  conceded,  but  there 
is  uncertainty  in  the  minds  of  buyers  as  to  the  amount  of 
new  acreage  to  come  into  bearing  here,  the  condition  of  the 
European  crop,  and  the  shape  the  tariff  will  be  in  when  Con 
gress  adjourn*.   The  late  rise  bas  started  considerable  ship 
ments  from  Europe,  which  did  not  trouble  us.  while  Call 
fornia  consigned    Prunes  were    selling  on  the  basis  of  .51 
to  4  cents  f.  o.  b.  coast.   Stocks  are  very  thoroughly  cleaned 
up  both  here  and  at  the  East,  but  merchants  are  inclined 
to  buy  only  from  hand  to  mouth,  awaiting  future  develop 

ments.     pr|ce3  of  prunes  for  Crop  of  1893. 

We  last  week  gave  the  net  price  paid  to  growers,  per  green 
ton,  by  the  Campbell  Fruit  Union,  as  $34.   At  that  time  the 


accounts  had  not  been  quite  made  up.  They  have  since  been 
completed,  and  the  net  returns  found  to  be  $34.50,  which,  on 
the  basis  of  a  shrinkage  in  drying  of  21  to  1  is  equivalent  to 
about  4.3  cents  for  ungraded  prunes  in  the  bin  or  5  cents  graded 
and  sacked. 

The  Santa  Clara  Fruit  Exchange  receives  fruit  from  its  stock- 
holders, for  sale  upon  either  of  three  plans: 

First—"  Exchange  option."  This  fruit  is  received  and  sold  at 
the  best  judgment  of  the  Exchange,  and  the  eniire  net  pro- 
ceeds paid  over,  when  the  sale  is  made. 

Second — "Owner's  option."  This  fruit  is  received  and  sold 
at  such  rates  as  the  owner  may  agree  to,  he  either  fixing  a  limit 
in  his  contract  or  instructing  from  time  to  time.  In  this  case, 
also,  the  entire  net  proceeds  are  paid  over  when  the  sale  is 
made. 

Third — "  Pool."  This  fruit  is  sold  according  to  the  best  judg- 
ment of  the  Exchange,  from  time  to  time  throughout  the  sea- 
son. It  is,  of  course,  carefully  graded,  and  each  owner  has  a 
certificate  showing  how  many  pounds  of  each  grade  he  has 
in  the  pool.  Payments  are  made  pro  rata,  from  time  to  time, 
as  sales  are  made  and  growers  need  monev,  but  no  final  set- 
tlement is  made  until  the  entire  pool  is  closed  out,  when  all  are 
paid  the  average  price  received  for  the  season  from  the  different 
grades  of  fruit. 

The  following  are  the  prices  on  which  settlement  was  made 
with  those  in  the  pool  for  this  year;  nearly  all  the  prunes  were 
in  the  pool: 

Sizes —  Price. 

40  to   50  61  cents. 

50  to   60  51  " 

60  to   70  5 

70  to   80  41  " 

80  to   90  4 

90  to  100  31  " 

100  and  over  '.'I 

These  prices  are  equivalent  to  about  4i  cents  to  the  four 
sizes,  but  the  average  paid  exceeded  that,  because  the  product 
ran  to  large  sizes. 

They  were  Bubject  to  a  commission  of  5  per  cent  for  selling, 
and  to  a  charge  of  $2  per  ton  for  grading,  sacking  and  ware- 
housing, which  last  item  included  6  per  cent  dividend  on 
the  capital  stock  of  the  Exchange,  which  is  represented  by  the 
warehouse  and  land.  Good  sacks  were  charged  for  at  8  cents 
each.  The  actual  cost  of  selling  was  about  4  per  cent,  includ- 
ing about  $1000  paid  for  gathering  information  and  distributing 
it  through  a  bulletin.  The  actual  warehouse  expense  was  about 
$1.70  per  ton,  leaving  a  rebate  of  about  1  per  cent  and  30  cents 
a  ton  for  those  selling  through  the  Exchange,  which,  however, 
was  consumed  by  a  loss  made  by  the  Exchange.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  these  expenses  will  be  gradually  reduced.  The 
warehouse  expenses  were  made  up  as  follows: 

Grading,  per  ton   $0  60 

Sacking,      "    50 

Warehousing  (including  interest  on  warehouse  and  land).  60 

Total  .'  $1  70 

Thinning  Fruit  for  Drying. 
One  of  our  Southern  correspondents  wrote  last  week  as  fol- 
lows: "My  impression  is  there  will  be  a  poor  quality  of 
peaches  in  this  vicinity,  for  the  reason  that  growers  do  not 
thin  their  fruit.  A  great  many  of  our  apricot  trees  are  en- 
tirely too  full."  Which  of  our  readers  can  pick  out  the  district 
referred  to  as  his  own?  The  Bulletin  deals  with  marketing 
fruit,  not  with  raising  it,  but  we  may  as  well  say  that  unthinned 
fruit  from  overloaded  trees  cannot  be  marketed  to  yield  a  profit 
to  the  owner.  Besidesit  is  a  terrible  drain  on  the  vitality  of 
the  trees  to  mature  such  a  multitude  of  pits  The  fewer  pits  the 
tree  matures  the  more  regularly  it  will  bear.  Take  a  horti- 
cultural journal  and  study  these  things  up.  Book  farmers  do 
know  some  things. 

Crop  Condition  and  Outlook. 

Reports  of  the  Recent  Rains. 
Following  is  a  synopsis  of  the  crop  bulletin  for  the  past 
week  issued  by  Director  Barwick,  of  the  State  Weather 
Service : 

The  average  temperature  during  the  week  ending  Mav 
2ist  was:  For  San  Francisco,  55°;  Eureka,  510;  Red  Bluff, 
62°;  Sacramento,  580;  Fresno,  620;  Los  Angeles,  580,  and 
San  Diego,  580.  As  compared  with  the  normal  tempera- 
ture there  was  a  deficiency  of  heat  over  the  entire  State,  it 
being  deficient  30  at  San  Francisco  and  Eureka,  70  at  Red 
Bluff  and  Sacramento,  6°  at  Fresno  and  Los  Angeles,  and 
40  at  San  Diego.  The  rainfall  was  in  excess  over  the 
normal  weekly  precipitation  for  the  whole  State.  This  ex- 
cess in  moisture  and  deficiency  in  heat  has  been  beneficial 
to  beets,  beans,  corn,  melons,  etc.,  and  has  helped  some- 
what very  late-sown  grain,  but  large  quantities  were  too  far 
gone  to  be  benefited  by  the  more  favorable  weather.  The 
rain  of  Monday  the  21st  has  no  doubt  injured  to  some  ex- 
tent new-mown  hay  that  was  left  in  the  fields  uncocked,  and 
has  also  injured  cherries  and  strawberries  and  has  retarded 
the  growth  and  maturing  of  all  early  fruits. 

The  severe  frosts  of  the  week,  principally  the  one  on  the 
16th,  did  some  damage  to  beans,  corn,  and  vineyards  In 
Sonoma  and  Mendocino  counties,  but  nothing  like  the  dam- 
age reported  the  day  following  the  frost.  What  was  in- 
jured were  those  on  lowlands  and  swales  of  the  vineyards 
and  fields  of  tender  growth. 

Take  it  altogether  the  week's  weather  has  been  more 
beneficial  than  otherwise,  although  not  the  kind  of  weather 
that  is  usual  for  this  season  of  the  year.  Frosts  were  noted 
much  later  than  usual;  the  latest  frost  reported  in  the  last 
20  years  was  May  7th,  while  frosts  this  season  are  reported 
as  late  as  the  17th. 

Highest  temperature  900  at  Tulare,  Huron  and  Yreka; 
lowest  temperature  300  at  Tehachapi  and  Yreka. 

Lassen  (Susanville).— The  last  few  days  have  been  hard  on  fruits, 
with  rain,  hail,  sleet  and  snow  and  a  temperature  of  27°,  killing  every- 
thing  in  the  gardens  and  damaging  alfalfa.  Grain  is  looking  well. 
Highest  and  lowest  temperatures,  74  and  40,  with  .45  of  an  inch  of 

rain.  ... 

Siskivou  (Ager).— Prospects  are  good  for  a  splendid  crop,  the  rain 
coming  just  when  needed,  which  amounted  to  1  86  inches.  Highest 
and  lowest  temperatures,  80  and  32.  (Yreka).  — Rains  were  of  great 
benefit.  More  rain  will  yet  be  needed  to  insure  an  average  crop. 
Kruit  prospects  very  unpromising.  Rainfall,  1.68  inches.  Highest 
and  lowest  temperatures,  90  and  30. 

Shasta  (Anderson).— Crops  improved  very  much  by  the  rain. 
Fruit  crop  good  and  well  advanced  for  the  season.  Haying  will 
commence  in  another  week.  Rainfall,  .60  of  an  Inch.  Highest  and 
lowest  temperatures,  78  and  46. 

Humholot  (Eureka).— The  rains  were  favorable  to  feed,  fruits  and 
grain.  The  season  is  deficient  in  heat.  Crops  not  advancing  as 
rapidly  as  they  should  for  that  reason.    Wheat,  oats  and  barley  arc 
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backward  in  growth.  (Hydesville).— The  rain  and  the  weather  very 
beneficial  to  crops.  Rainfall,  .74  of  an  inch.  Highest  and  lowest 
temperatures,  66  and  36. 

Lake  (Upper  Like).— Hot  weather  about  the  10th  caused  every- 
thing to  grow  rapidly.  The  rains  were  beneficial;  but  being  followed 
by  strong  and  cold  northerly  winds  about  counteracted  all  the  good. 
There  was  a  fairly  heavy  frost  on  the  16th  in  the  valleys  and  low 
places.  Fruits  of  all  kinds  promise  to  be  very  good,  but  hay  and 
grain  will  be  a  short  crop  excepting  alfalfa.  Corn  being  planted  and 
hops  doing  well.  Rainfall,  .12  of  an  inch.  Highest  and  lowest  tem- 
peratures, 84  and  34. 

Tehama  (Red  Bluff).—  The  rains  damaged  bay  that  was  down, 
otherwise  the  moisture  was  of  great  benefit.  Prune  crop  will  be 
■=mall.  Cher  fruits  doing  well.  Summer-fallowed  grain  looking  well. 
K  linfal',  .  80  r  f  an  inch.    Highest  and  lowest  temperatures,  82  and  43. 

Butte  (Chico). — Rains  have  greatly  improved  crop  prospects. 
Cherry  crop  p'onnses  well,  as  do  all  other  fruits,  and  the  outlook  is 
gcod  for  a  large  yield.  (Palermo).— The  rains  wet  considerable  hay. 
The  ra  n  will  benefit  the  maturing  grain  very  much,  as  well  as  grow- 
ing fruit.  Rainfall,  1.58  inches.  Highest  and  lowest  temperatures, 
91  and  40. 

Sutter  (West  Butte). — Rain  beneficial  to  crops  except  early  barley. 
Alfalla  and  barley  hay  has  been  cut  and  lies  in  the  field,  and  will  be 
somewhat  damaged.  Rainfall,  1.23  inches.  Highest  and  lowest 
temperatures,  74  and  42.  (Yuba  City). — The  rain,  though  late  in 
coming,  will  do  great  good  to  late-sown  grain  and  help  all  of  it  in 
maturing.  With  cool  weather,  a  fair  output  will  be  the  result  in  this 
county.  Some  hay  was  damaged.  Feed  in  the  pastures  was  bene- 
fited. Orchards  and  vineyards  can  be  cultivated  to  a  better  advan- 
tage and  the  extra  moisture  will  insure  the  maturing  of  late  varieties 

Yuba  (Wheatland). — The  recent  rains  and  cloudy  weather  have 
greatly  benefited  grain.  The  hay  that  was  cut  was  but  slightly  dam- 
aged. The  north  winds  arc  supposed  to  have  damaged  the  hop  crop, 
but  it  is  too  early  to  make  a  safe  prediction.  Fruit  doing  well;  a  good 
crop  of  all  kinds  is  expected.  Rainfall,  .98  of  an  inch.  Highest  and 
lowest  temperatures,  82  and  39. 

Placer  (Newcastle). — Rain  did  some  damage  to  cherries  and 
berries;  fruit  crop  benefited  by  the  rain,  which  amounted  to  1.24 
inches.    Highest  and  lowest  temperatures,  78  and  37. 

El  Dorado  (Georgetown). — The  rain  was  quite  a  heavy  one  and 
greatly  helped  out  the  late-sown  grain.  The  frost  of  the  16th  nipped 
in  some  places  tomatoes,  corn,  etc.,  but  only  slightly;  fruit  unin- 
jured. Riinfall,  3.34  inches.  Highest  and  lowest  temperatures, 
72  and  33. 

Sacramento  (Walnut  Urove). — Rain  of  great  benefit  to  crops  in 
general.  There  was  some  damage  to  hay.  Frost  of  the  15th  did  con 
siderable  damage  to  beans  in  some  places;  fruit  not  injured,  and 
cherry  picking  in  full  blast.  Highest  and  lowest  temperatures, 
74  and  48. 

Solano  (Vacaville). — Peaches  and  apricots  doing  well  and  will 
yield  a  fine  crop.  Pears,  prunes  and  plums  only  a  fair  crop.  Grape 
vines  show  the  effects  of  the  frost  of  the  t6ih,  although  no  serious 
damage  was  done.  (Denverton). — Weather  continues  cool,  with  .87 
ol  an  inch  of  rain,  which  was  extremely  beneficial  to  crops. 

Mendocino  (Covelo)— Crops  are  looking  well  and  a  good  yield 
will  be  harvested  without  more  rain.  Haying  just  began.  The  fruit 
prospect  is  good.  Rainfall,  .31  of  an  inch.  (Ukiar.)  —Rains  and 
calm  weather  very  benificial  to  all  crops.  The  frost  01  the  t6th  did 
but  little  damage,  the  early  vegetable  gardens  suffering  nust.  Rain- 
fall, .87  of  an  inch.  Highest  and  lowest  temperatures,  80  and  32  deg. 

Sonoma  (Foreslville) — The  hay  crop  will  be  a  fair  one.  The 
killing  frost  of  the  16th  nipped  potatoes,  grapes,  elc,  to  a  considerable 
extent.  Corn  is  doing  well.  In  Green  valley  the  Irost  injured  the 
blackberry  crop.  Highest  and  lowest  temperatures,  78  and  34  deg. 
(Cloverdale) — Rainfall,  .63  of  an  inch;  helps  grain  in  fi  ling  out.  The 
irost  of  the  16th  did  but  slight  damage  in  this  vicinity,  but  reports 
Irom  some  portions  of  this  county  show  considerable  damage  to  the 
grape  vines.  Highest  and  lowest  temperatures,  78  and  40  deg.  (Pet- 
aluun) — The  prospects  for  hay  are  much  better  than  was  thought 
possible  a  few  weeks  ago.  In  some  places  an  average  crop  will  be 
harvested,  while  in  other  portions  of  the  county  there  will  be  a  lair 
yield.  (Healdsburg)— A  heavy  frost  on  the  i6th  did  considerable 
damage  in  this  vicinity  to  vegetable  gardens  and  to  the  v.neyards. 
(Santa  Rosa)  —The  reported  damage  to  crops  by  frost  in  this  vicinity 
has  been  greatly  exaggerated.  Fruit  not  hurt,  and  only  such  tender 
vines  as  tomatoes  and  potatoes  and  grape  vines  in  low  places  were 
affected.  The  damage  as  a  totality  is  entirely  inappreciable.  The 
prune  crop  will  be  light.  All  other  fruits  except  pears  will  be  fully 
up  to  the  average. 

Alameda  (Pleasanton)— Tomato,  cucumber  and  beet  crops  are 
growing  vigorously.  The  rain  was  generally  beneficial  and  has 
started  the  late-sown  seed.  Hay  cut  not  damaged  to  any  great  extent. 
R  imfall.  .96  of  an  inch.  Highest  and  lowest  temperatuies,  80  and  32 
deg.  (N  les)  —  Rain  beneficial  to  late  grain.  Many  fields  will  now 
nuke  good  barley  that  were  doubtful  before.  The  prospects  for  hay 
in  the  Liv.rmore  valley,  although  light,  is  good.  Rain  too  late  to  do 
any  good  to  pastures.  The  frost  of  the  i6ih  did  no  harm  in  this 
vicinity.  Peaches  generally  have  set  well.  Some  beet  seed  will  have 
to  be  replanted.  Rainfall,  1.14  inches.  Corn  looks  well.  There  is 
continued  complaint  of  light  prune  crop.  Cherries  in  places  are  very 
1  ght.    Highest  and  lowest  temperatures,  83  and  50  deg. 

Santa  Clara  (San  Jose)— Rainfall,  .77  of  an  inch,  has  still  further 
improved  the  crop  prospect,  especially  fruits  and  vegetables.  Frost 
on  the  i6tb,  but  no  harm  resulted.  Highest  and  lowest  temperatures, 
78  and  32  deg.  (Santa  Clara)— Many  of  the  wheat  and  barley  fields 
in  this  section  will  give  very  heavy  returns,  while  the  hay  crop  in  the 
valley  will  be  sufficient  for  home  consumption. 

San  Benito  (San  Juan)— All  were  delighted  with  the  rain,  there 
having  been  over  an  inch,  which  insures  good  crops  where  there  was 
little  hope  of  any  a  week  ago. 

San  JoAyuiN  (Acampo) — The  rains  and  cool  weather  have  helped 
grain  greatly,  particularly  that  sown  late.  Haying  just  commenced. 
The  fruit  crop  will  be  large.  The  rain  has  been  a  great  benefit  to  the 
fruit.  Cherry  shipments  going  forward  daily.  (Bethany)  — Rainfall, 
,43  of  an  inch,  while  it  did  some  good  to  late  sown  grain,  it  did  more 
harm  to  hay.    Highest  and  lowest  temperatures,  77  and  45  deg. 

(I. idi)— The  rains  have  greatly  improved  the  condition  of  wheat. 
Fields  of  late  grain  that  were  looked  upon  as  a'most  worthless  will 
now  make  a  good  half  crop.  The  yield  of  all  grain  will  be  doubled. 
The  damage  to  hay  was  not  great,  as  the  area  cut  was  not  large. 
Strawberries  slightly  damaged.  All  other  fruits  doing  well.  Rainfall, 
1. 19  inches.    Highest  and  lowest  temperatures,  79  and  39  deg. 

Merced  (Los  Banos)— Rainfall  one  inch,  which  has  damaged  but 
very  little  hay.  To  grain  under  irrigation  it  was  a  benefit,  but  out- 
side the  grain  was  already  dead.    No  damage  to  fruit. 

Fresno  (Huron) — There  will  be  some  wheat  harvested  in  the  Sum- 
mit lake  district,  where  it  was  reported  several  weeks  ago  that  very 
little  if  any  would  be  saved.  Highest  and  lowest  temperatures,  90 
and  40  deg.  (Fowler) — The  heavy  showers  the  fore  part  of  the  week 
were  of  great  benefit  to  a  few  fi-lds  of  late-sown  grain,  but  most  of  it 
was  beyond  help.  With  the  exception  of  a  very  few  cases,  the  vine- 
yards are  recovering  from  the  ravages  of  the  cutworms. 

Madera  (Madera)— Rainfall  on  the  14th,  varying  from  a  half-inch 
in  the  valley  to  two  inches  in  the  foothills,  helos  grain  to  fill.  Much 
grain  was  down  and  some  damage  done.  Vineyards  and  orchards 
will  have  to  be  cultivated  again  by  reason  of  the  rain.  Fruit  pros- 
pects continue  good.  Grapes  greatly  injured  by  cutworms,  and  the 
crop  will  be  somewhat  short  on  that  account. 

Kings  (Hanford)— Rainfall,  .13  of  an  inch.  Highest  and  lowest 
temperatures,  86  and  54  deg. 

Tulare  (Tulare)— Rainfall,  .  17  of  an  inch.  Haying  begun.  Most 
of  the  grain  will  be  cut  for  bay.  Light  frost  on  the  16th,  but  no  dam- 
age done.  Peaches  good.  Grape  crop  good,  except  raisin  grapes, 
which  will  be  short.  Highest  and  lowest  temperatures,  90  and  36 
deg.  (Visalia) — The  rain  damaged  some  hay,  but  benefited  other 
crops.  All  fruit  looking  exceedingly  well.  Rainfall,  .34  of  an  inch. 
Hiehest  and  lowest  temperatures,  84  and  39  deg. 
Kern  (Tehachapi) — Rain  of  Monday  morning  and  the  snow  of 


the  evening  of  the  14th  were  of  great  benefit,  and  with  reasonably 
fair  weather  in  the  future  good  fair  crops  will  be  assured.  The  frosts 
of  the  15th  and  >6tb  did  no  serious  damage  in  this  section.  Rainfall, 
.35  of  an  inch.    Highest  and  lowest  temperatures,  75  and  30  deg. 

San  Luis  Obispo  (Sin  Luis  Obi?po)— Cool  weather  and  high 
winds  with  an  inch  of  rain  greatly  benefited  the  grain  crop  and  the 
pastures.  All  kinds  of  fruit  doing  well.  Grape  crop  promises  well. 
Dairymen  not  overstocked  are  doing  fairly  well,  considering  the  dry 
season.    Highest  temperature,  68  deg. 

Amador  (Olela) — The  heavy  frost  of  the  16th  did  but  little  dam- 
age. A  few  beans  were  ripped,  but  nothing  else  was  touched.  The 
rain  helped  feed  by  keeping  it  green  and  fresh.  Rainfall,  1.82  inches. 
Highest  and  lowest  temperatures,  73  and  40. 

Santa  Barbara  (Santa  Maria) — From  H  to  i5£  inches  rain  fell 
on  Monday  in  different  parts  of  the  valley,  reviving  late  grain,  but  too 
late  to  bem  fit  the  bulk  of  the  grain  and  bay  crops.  Rain  very  bene- 
ficial to  orchard  and  summer-crop  land.  Haying  begun.  Crops 
light  as  far  as  cut.  Temperatures  generally  favorable  for  beans,  corn 
and  summer  crops.  Highest  and  lowest  temperatures,  70  and  45 
deg. 

Ventura  (Santa  Paula)  — Rainfall,  .45  cf  an  inch  here  and  about 
two  inches  reported  in  the  upper  Ojai  valley.  Weather  cool,  without 
any  drying  winds.  Fruit  trees  in  good  condition  to  date.  Highest 
and  lowest  temperatures,  74  and  37  deg.  (Hueneme)— Rainfall,  .29 
of  an  inch,  did  no  material  good,  for  in  some  places  it  lodged  the 
good  grain,  but  will  improve  the  ground  for  beans  and  corn,  although 
in  several  places  the  beans  had  to  be  replanted. 

Los  Angeles  (Neenach) — Cool  weather,  southerly  winds  with  .55 
of  an  inch  of  rain  have  greatly  helped  crops.  Grain  ought 
to  fill  well  and  the  tonnage  of  hay  be  materially  increased. 
Highest  and  lowest  temperatures,  84  and  39  deg.  (Los  An- 
gele-)—  The  rain  on  the  14th  was  quite  heavy  near  the 
mountains  and  light  in  the  coast  districts.  It  came  too  late  to  help 
grain  to  any  great  extent,  and  slightly  damaged  new-mown  hay. 
Beans  and  corn  were  much  benefited.  Highest  and  lowest  temper- 
atures, 80  and  46  deg.  (Colegrove) —Nineteen  hundredths  of  an 
inch  oi  rain  early  in  the  week  was  of  some  benefit  to  beans,  corn, 
melons,  etc.,  but  not  enough  to  injure  the  hay,  which  was  mostly  in 
the  stack.  The  hay  crop  is  about  one-half  the  average  crop,  but  is 
thought  to  be  a  good  crop  for  a  dry  year. 

San  Bernardino  (Chino)— Rainla'l  .21  of  an  inch,  followed  by 
pleasant  growing  weather.  Never  since  beet  farming  commenced 
his  the  crop  looked  as  fine,  as  healthy  and  as  promising  as  to-day. 
Highest  and  lowest  temperatures,  83  and  49  deg.  (Redlands)— The 
rain,  though  unseasonable  for  hay  and  gtain,  possibly  doing  some 
damage  to  those  crops,  was  sufficient  to  start  grass  and  will  prove  of 
benefit  to  stock  farmers.  Strawberries  were  somewhat  injured  by 
the  rain.  The  early  apricot  season  will  open  about  the  25th;  this 
followed  by  the  apricot  drying  season;  then  the  peach  season  will 
open,  and  from  this  on  to  the  next  orange  season  the  time  will  be  de- 
voted to  the  raisin  crop. 

Riverside  (Arlington  Heights)— Rainfall  .40  of  an  inch,  which 
was  too  late  to  do  any  good.  The  crops  have  been  lost  for  some 
lime  and  rain  would  be  of  no  benefit  to  this  section  of  the  country. 
The  citrus  ftuits  continue  to  make  vigorous  growth.  Highest  and 
lowest  temperatures,  86  and  42  deg. 

San  Diego  (Esmeralda)— Rainfall  .25  of  an  inch,  making  for  the 
season  8.79  inches.  It  came  too  late  to  hem  lit  hay  and  grain,  but 
will  do  good  to  orchards.  (San  Diego)— Rainfall  .08  of  an  inch. 
Hay  cutting  in  lull  blast  in  most  places  and  crops  turning  out 
lairly  well  in  some  places,  while  in  others  it  is  very  poor.  Fruit  crop 
promises  to  be  an  immense  one;  none  has  fallen  so  far,  but  much  of 
it  will  have  to  be  picked  eff  or  thinned — some  say  about  one  peach  or 
apr  cot  to  about  eight  inches  of  limb,  as  Ibis  is  all  that  will  mature 
well  with  the  small  amount  of  precipitation.  Oranges  nearly  a'l 
gone;  lemons  plentiful.  Highest  and  lowest  temperatures,  72  and 
45  deg. 

Rainfail  and  Temperature. 

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  a.  m.  Wed- 
nesday, May  23,  1894,  are  from  official  sources,  and  are 
furnished  by  the  U.  S  Weather  Bureau  expressly  for  the 

Pacific  Rural  Press: 
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Prof.  C.  V.  Riley,  who  has  had  such  a  long  and  honor- 
able career,  formerly  as  entomologist  for  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri and,  during  the  last  15  years,  for  the  U.  S.  Depart 
mentof  Agriculture,  has  found  it  necessary  to  resign  his  of- 
ficial place.  About  oO  years  of  unremitting  labor  in  a  spe- 
cialty which  has  secured  for  him  the  foremost  place  in  the 
world  in  his  line  have  severely  taxed  his  physical  strength. 
The  report  went  forth  that  his  resignation  was  requested, 
and  this  fact  has  added  to  the  nain  of  severing  relations  so 
long  maintained,  but  Prof.  Riley  has  said  over  his  own 
signature  that  his  resignation  had  been  contemplated  for 
some  time,  and  "  was  taken  without  suggestion  from  or 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  or  any  one 
else."  We  are  sorry  that  it  was  necessary  to  make  such  a 
declaration,  but  we  desire  to  give  it  as  wide  circulation  as 
possible  in  Oalifornia.  Prof.  Riley  has  been  very  generous 
to  the  State  in  the  amount  of  official  attention  he  has 
given  to  our  interests,  and  our  people  will  hope  that  he 
may  have  still  a  long  life  of  distinguished  service  in  the 
U.  S.  National  Museum,  of  which  he  has  been  for  a  long 
time  an  honorary  curator. 


The  State  Board  of  Trade  has  adopted  a  plan  for  listing 
lands  for  sale  in  the  various  counties  affiliated  with  that 
organization.  The  entries  must  be  indorsed  by  the  local 
organizations  forwarding  them,  but  the  State  Board  will 
give  no  guarantee  of  the  correctness  of  such  statements.  It 


will  make  no  charge  for  its  agency  in  the  matter,  either  to 
the  purchaser  or  the  seller.  The  object  of  the  Board  is 
merely  to  supply  information  to  newcomers  and  home- 
seekers. 

Crop  Prospects  in  the  Sacramento  Valley. 

To  the  EDITOR:— In  the  absence  of  more  interesting 
topics,  I  thought  a  few  words  on  weather  and  crops  might 
be  considered  a  timely  subject  just  now.  You  will  remem- 
ber that  a  few  weeks  ago  I  had  occasion  to  refer  to  the 
subject  and  draw  comparisons  between  dry  seasons  of  the 
past  and  also  with  the  present.  I  wrote  then  as  the  furious 
northers  were  disturbing  our  customary  equilibrium  and 
threatened  to  laden  the  air  with  the  odor  of  new-mown  hay 
standing  uncut  In  the  fields.  We  found  several  seasons 
like  the  present,  with  even  less  rain;  if  less  north  winds 
they  were  hotter  and  more  dessicating;  and  yet  with  favor- 
able May  weather  the  careful  farmer  always  gathered  a 
good  crop,  and,  since  in  such  seasons  prices  were  high,  the 
farmer's  income  equaled  if  it  did  not  excel  the  years  of  uni- 
versal plenty. 

Seldom  has  the  month  of  April  given  us  more  unfavor- 
able and  discouraging  weather,  yet  we  were  not  without 
hope.  The  grain  had  not  turned  to  hay  yet,  and  many 
looked  to  May  for  a  change  and  relief.  Well,  the  change 
has  come.  Just  enough  rain  has  fallen  and  not  too  mnch 
and  the  dry  north  winds  have  given  way  to  cool  southern 
sea  breezes,  and  more  or  less  clouds  have  appeared  to 
obstruct  the  sun's  rays.  Two  weeks  of  this  May  weather 
has  wrought  a  wonderful  change  for  the  better.  Grain  not 
expected  to  be  worth  harvesting  will  now  make  a  fair  crop. 
Many  late-sown  fields  of  both  wheat  and  barley  promise 
20  to  25  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  fallow-sown  grain  is  uni- 
versally good  and  will  make  from  20  to  30  bushels  to  the 
acre. 

Then  this  cool  weather  is  particularly  favorable  for  the 
production  of  well-filled  heads  and  kernels,  which,  from  a 
close  inspection,  seem  never  to  have  been  excelled.  It  is 
a  noted  fact  that  an  overproduction  of  straw  is  not  usually 
favorable  to  good  filling  of  heavy  grain,  while  short  straw 
is  accompanied  nearly  always  by  good,  clean  and  heavy 
grain. 

The  hay  crop  is  fair  on  the  low  lands,  light  on  volunteer 
uplands,  but  the  needed  supply  will  be  cut  from  the  wheat 
fields,  which,  being  fair,  there  will  be  no  feed  famine  in 
barley  or  hay. 

Crop  speculations  being  ended,  the  next  guess  will  be  as 
to  values.  All  former  years  of  drouth  and  short  crops  were 
followed  by  good  to  high  prices,  but  now,  as  we  approach 
the  harvest,  values  are  declining,  with  no  prospect  in  sight 
for  a  return  to  even  paying  prices.  It  is  still  true  that  the 
datkest  hour  comes  just  belore  day,  and  it  does  seem  that 
the  darkest  hour  is  near  at  hand  for  the  California  wheat- 
grower.  Once  this  idea  takes  possession  of  the  dealers  in 
breadstuffs,  all  will  want  a  block  on  which  to  ride  to  a  ill  u- 
ence.  This  may  not  come  very  soon,  but  is  as  certain  to 
come  as  day  follows  night  or  sunshine  after  storm.  It  Is 
being  discovered  that  the  low  values  prevailing  are  not  due 
so  much  to  overproduction  as  to  the  cheapness  of  produc- 
tion, a  circumstance  that  inures  more  to  the  advantage  of 
the  consumer  than  the  producer.  It  is  thought  the  com- 
modity might  just  as  well  be  handled  at  a  higher 
range  as  not,  to  the  Infinite  advantage  of  both  producer  and 
consumer.  These  thoughts  lead  10  deep  water,  and  as 
breakers  are  appearing  in  the  distance,  I  will  retreat  to 
safer  depths;  and  yet  I  often  feel  inclined  to  pursue  this 
subject  a  little  farther  in  order  to  discover,  If  I  can,  what 
lies  beyond  the  "  breakers." 

The  fruit  crop  is  simply  immense,  and  all  growers  are 
wearing  happy  smiles.  The  rain  was  certainly  all  benefit 
and  no  injury.  The  rain  also  softened  the  soil  and  per- 
mitted the  last  touches  of  cultivation  to  bring  the  surface 
into  excellent  shape. 

Sutter  county  is  receiving  now  greater  attention  than 
ever  as  a  fruit  growing  county.  Buyers'  agents  from  the 
East  may  be  seen  almost  daily  traversing  the  county  and 
viewing  the  orchards  and  the  fruits  on  the  trees  in  con- 
nection with  the  Eastern  failures  and  the  coming  market. 
All  express  themselves  as  delighted  with  the  sights,  and 
many  pronounce  the  locality  as  the  best  peach  belt  of  the 
State,  if  not  of  the  Union.  George  Ohleyer. 

Yuba  City,  May  21,  1894. 


The  Dairymen's  Union  of  California  has  taken  advan- 
tage of  the  opportunity  presented  by  the  Midwinter  Fair 
to  have  the  most  prominent  creameries,  dairies  and  cheese 
factories  unite  in  making  a  novel  and  interesting  exhibit 
in  the  Horticulture  and  Agriculture  building.  This  is  the 
only  exhibit  of  dairy  products  in  the  building.  The  en- 
trance to  the  booth  is  through  an  arch  made  of  cheese 
packages,  and  within  the  inclosure  is  an  extensive  assort- 
ment of  boxes  of  creamery  and  dairy  butter.  The  boxes 
are  fitted  with  glass  covers,  and  each  has  a  pretty  satin 
banner  bearing  the  name  of  the  creamery  or  dairy  and  the 
county  where  produced. 

As  A  result  of  negotiations  held  in  Paris  between 
Standard  Oil  representatives  and  those  of  Russian  interests, 
a  territorial  division  has  been  made,  which  is  said  to  con- 
sist of  a  line  drawn  north  and  south  through  Europe  in  a 
somewhat  irregular  manner.  The  Standard,  it  is  said,  is  to 
control  the  trade  of  the  British  Islands,  France  and  most 
of  the  western  portions  of  Europe,  including  a  part  of  the 
German  Empire.  The  Russian  companies  have  gained 
rapidly  for  several  years  in  China,  India  and  Japan  and  are 
now  doing  considerable  more  than  one-half  of  the  business 
of  these  countries. 


P.  Saxe  &  SON  of  this  city  have  sold  of  late  two  thor- 
oughbred Jersey  bulls  and  two  Poland-China  boars  to 
Capt.  Buhne  &  Sons,  stockmen  and  dairymen  of  Eureka, 
Humboldt  county;  also,  to  Z.  Russ  &  Sons,  thoroughbred 
boars  and  one  Hereford  bull  for  their  extensive  stock 
ranches  in  Humboldt  county,  Cal. 


May  26,  1894 


Horticulture. 


Olive  Studies  at  the  State  University. 

Prof.  Hilgard,  director  of  the  University  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  at  Berkeley,  has  just  published  a  16- 
page  pamphlet  descriptive  of  the  preliminary  results  secured 
in  the  Investigation  of  California  olives  and  olive  oil  at  the 
University.  The  pamphlet  is  written  by  Mr.  A.  P.  Hayne, 
assistant,  in  charge  of  viticulture  and  olive  culture.  We 
quote  the  following: 

The  work  done  in  the  olive  laboratory  of  the  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  of  the  University  of  California  during 
the  season  of  1893-94  was  on  a  larger  scale  than  hereto- 
fore. The  University  culture  stations  were  unable,  owing 
to  the  youth  of  the  trees,  to  furnish  olives  for  experiment; 
but  public- spirited  growers  from  many  parts  of  the  State 
donated  a  sufficient  quantity  to  enable  the  central  station 
at  Berkeley  to  make  some  valuable  experiments  in  oil- 
making  and  analysis.  Sixty-seven  samples  of  olives  were 
received  from  ten  of  the  leading  olive-growing  regions  of 
the  State.  The  entire  67  were  analyzed  by  George  E. 
Colby,  instructor  and  chemist  in  the  viticultural  laboratory 
of  the  station. 

Before  reporting  upon  the  experiments,  it  is  desirable  to 
give  some  general  data  in  regard  to  the  various  points  in- 
volved. 

MATURITY  OF  THE  OLIVE. 

It  seems  to  be  a  common  belief  in  California  that  the 
proper  state  of  maturity  of  olives  is  when  they  have  reached 
jet-blackness;  also,  that  it  makes  little  difference  how  long 
they  remain  on  the  tree,  or  in  storage  after  being  picked. 
This  is  an  error,  not  only  as  regards  the  making  of  oil,  but 
the  pickling  of  the  fruit  also.  The  quantity  of  oil  In  the 
flesh  is  the  same  at  the  time  of  redness  as  It  is  a  month 
after  the  jet-black  color  has  been  reached,  so  there  is  noth- 
ing to  be  gained  In  quantity  by  delaying  the  harvest.  What 
Is  of  more  importance  is  that  the  quality  of  the  oil  in  the 
olives  deteriorates  the  longer  they  are  allowed  to  remain  on 
the  tree  after  proper  maturity  {redness)  has  been  reached; 
for  the  olein,  which  gives  true  quality  to  olive  oil,  dimin- 
ishes and  the  stearin,  or  solid  "greasy"  substance,  in- 
creases. On  the  European  market  "  greasy "  oils  bring 
lower  prices  than  oils  without  this  "greasy  taste." 

While  it  is  true  that  some  varieties  naturally  have  more 
stearin  than  others,  yet  it  is  equally  true  that  this  "  greasi- 
ness  "  is  greatly  lessened  by  early  harvesting.  In  two  lots 
of "  Rubras"  received  at  the  University  this  year,  one  of  a 
wine-red  color  and  the  other  jet  black,  this  difference  was 
noted  at  once,  even  by  persons  not  accustomed  to  sampling 
oil.  But  aside  from  this  "  greasy  "  or  "  lardy  "  taste,  oil 
made  from  over-ripe  olives  Is  more  apt  to  "cloud,"  and  to 
deposit  a  granular  sediment  in  the  bottles,  than  in  the  case 
of  oil  made  from  what  are  considered  "  under-ripe  "  olives. 
Should  the  temperature  fall  to  45°  the  oil  of  the  over-ripe 
olive  will  solidify,  while  that  o!  the  other  will  remain  clear 
and  brilliant  till  the  temperature  falls  8°  or  io°  lower.  As  a 
rule  the  purchaser  will  prefer  a  clear,  brilliant  oil  to  a 
solid  one. 

Right  here  it  would  be  well  to  note  that  a  popular  idea 
seems  to  be  that  if  an  oil  solidifies  even  at  the  freezing 
point  of  water  it  is  adulterated,  while  an  oil  remaining  clear 
at  the  same  temperature  Is  pure.  This  is  a  misconception, 
for  both  pure  olive  oil  and  the  oils  usually  used  for  adul- 
teration sodidify  at  about  the  same  temperature,  the  differ- 
ence generally  being  that  partially  clarified  oil  or  oil  made 
from  over-ripe  olives  is  the  first  to  solidify  or  "freeze."  It 
was  found  that  olives  picked  in  an  "under-ripe "  condition 
gave,  almost  without  exception,  an  oil  of  a  darker  color; 
the  jet-black  olives  gave  oils  much  lighter  or  yellower  in 
color,  while  the  red  olives  almost  invariably  gave  that 
beautiful  olive-green  tint  that  characterizes  the  highest 
grades  of  oil,  due  allowance  being  made  for  variety 
characteristics. 

Another  striking  point  brought  out  by  the  experimental 
work  in  the  oil-room  was  that  the  same  variety  of  olive 
grown  in  different  localities  yielded  oils  differing  very 
strikingly  in  quality.  Thus  several  lots  of  the  so-called 
Redding  Pichollne  were  received,  some  of  which  were 
grown  in  deep  rich  bottom  land  and  others  either  on 
gravelly  hillsides  or  on  higher,  well-drained,  light  soils.  In 
every  case  the  oil  from  the  hillside  olive  was  superior  to 
that  from  the  low  lands.  Oil  from  the  rich  soils  was 
always  harder  to  clarify,  and  prone  to  cloud  up  and  solidify 
much  sooner  than  that  from  poorer  soils. 

The  Redding  Picholine  yields  at  best  an  oil  of  doubtful 
quality,  but  the  difference  in  its  oil,  due  to  different  classes 
of  soil,  was  most  strikingly  illustrated.  Not  only  was  this 
noted  in  the  case  of  the  Redding  Picholine,  but  also  with 
Rubra,  Oblonga,  and  varieties  that  give  high  grades  of  oil. 
FROZEN  OLIVES. 

There  are  few  parts  of  the  olive-growing  regions  of  the 
world  where  an  exceptional  season  or  an  early  frost  does 
not  sometimes  surprise  the  grower  before  the  harvest  is 
completed.  The  fruit  of  the  olive  is  much  more  sensitive 
to  the  effects  of  cold  than  the  tree  itself;  hence  in  localities 
thus  subject  to  early  frosts,  care  should  be  taken  to  plant 
only  those  varieties  that  mature  early,  for  once  an  olive 
has  been  frost-bitten  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  make  a 
salable  oil  out  of  it,  and  it  is  quite  impossible  to  make  a 
pickle  that  can  be  eaten.  The  water  in  the  juice  of  the 
olive  freezes  and  in  so  doing  expands,  tearing  the  tissue  of 
the  flesh.  This  of  Itself,  of  course,  would  not  injure  the 
quantity  or  quality  of  the  oil  in  any  way,  but  unless  the 
frostbitten  berry  Is  at  once  crushed  and  the  oil  expressed, 
the  broken  tissue  decomposes  and  imparts  to  the  oil  a  most 
disagreeable  taste  and  odor,  rendering  it  unfit  for  the  table. 

Among  the  samples  of  olives  received  at  the  station  this 
year  were  several  that  had  been  frost-bitten,  either  before 
picking  or  while  awaiting  shipment.  These  were  sepa- 
rately made  into  oil  as  soon  as  possible.  It  was  found  that 
a  delay  of  three  days  from  the  time  the  olives  were  frozen 
to  the  time  of  crushing  and  pressing,  was  fatal.    The  oil 
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was,  to  the  eye,  as  clear,  and  to  all  external  appearances, 
as  good  as  that  made  from  unfrozen  olives,  but  the  taste 
was  such  as  to  render  it  unfit  for  use.  The  odor  was  very 
disagreeable  and  very  pronounced,  and  those  who  tasted 
the  oil  declared  it  "  made  from  fermented  olives." 

When  we  consider  that  a  delay  of  three  days  in  crushing 
caused  this,  we  can  at  once  realize  the  importance  of  early 
harvesting,  and  therefore,  of  the  selection  of  early  maturing 
varieties  to  escape  frost,  for  on  a  large  scale  it  would  prac- 
t  cally  be  impossible  to  express  the  oil  any  sooner  than 
three  days. 

This  fact  accentuates  the  importance  also  of  picking  the 
fruit  as  soon  as  it  reaches  true  maturity,  instead  of  leaving 
it  on  the  tree  any  longer  than  is  absolutely  necessary. 

From  the  University  Experiment  Stations  it  was  learned 
that  the  Nevadillo  Blanco  was  the  first  to  be  frost-bitten, 
the  Nigerlna  second,  and  the  Pendulina  third.  This  being 
an  exceptionally  severe  season,  it  was  found  that  at  the 
four  stations  where  there  were  olive  trees  in  bearing,  all  of 
the  varieties  were  frozen  before  the  first  of  January. 

In  later  issues  we  shall  give  other  portions  of  Mr. 
Hayne's  report. 


Dynamite  for  Deep  Loosening  of  Soils. 

Blasting  the  soil  for  tree  planting  is  an  old  practice  in 
the  hard-pan  districts  of  California,  as  our  readers  already 
know.  In  a  paper  recently  read  before  the  Oregon  Horti- 
cultural society,  Elmer  Stearns  made  the  following  allu- 
sions to  the  practice  and  its  benefits. 

The  use  of  dynamite  has  passed  the  experimental  stage 
and  is  used  extensively  in  many  parts  of  the  country. 
Dynamite  can  be  handled  with  perfect  safety  and  the  total 
expense  to  prepare  an  acre  of  ground  in  this  way  is  only  a 
small  item.  The  kind  to  use  is  the  30  per  cent  grade, 
which  is  considered  strong  enough  for  nearly  all  lands. 
Use  one-half  pound  for  each  charge,  unless  your  land  be 
rocky,  then  use  from  one  and  one-half  to  two  sticks  to  a 
charge.  In  preparing  the  charge,  take  a  fuse  six  feet  long, 
and  on  one  end  attach  a  fulminating  cap.  First  make  a 
hole  in  the  end  of  a  stick  of  dynamite  with  some  small 
stick,  a  pencil  will  do;  in  this  hole  place  the  cap,  and  with 
a  string  tie  the  fuse  and  cap  firmly  to  the  dynamite  stick, 
to  hold  the  cap  and  fuse  in  place. 

To  prepare  the  ground  for  the  charge  take  a  crowbar  or 
a  two  inch  auger  with  a  seven-foot  shaft  and  make  a  bole 
in  the  ground  six  feet  deep.  Then  place  the  stick  of 
dynamite  in  the  hole,  and  pour  dry  sand  in  the  hole  and 
fill  it  full.  If  no  sand  can  be  had,  any  soil  will  do  if 
tamped  hard  with  a  wooden  stick.  Fire  the  charge  in  the 
usual  way.  The  explosion  will  loosen  the  ground  some 
distance  below  the  bottom  of  the  hole,  and  for  many  feet 
on  all  sides  of  the  hole. 

There  is  little  or  no  danger  from  the  explosion,  as  the 
ground  only  heaves  a  little  bit  and  little  or  no  earth  is 
thrown  in  the  air.  The  ground,  however,  will  be  shaken  for 
15  to  30  feet  on  all  sides. 

After  the  dynamite  has  exploded  take  a  shovel  and  dig 
a  hole  sufficiently  large  to  put  the  tree  in,  fill  the  excava- 
tion with  surface  mold  and  some  fertilizer  that  will  aid  the 
growth  of  the  tree  and  also  assist  in  holding  the  moisture 
about  the  roots  of  the  tree. 

The  water  from  rains  or  the  ditch  will  go  down  as  far  as 
the  dynamite  has  loosened  the  ground,  and  will  be  retained 
there  until  used  by  the  tree  roots  or  comes  to  the  surface 
and  evaporates.  The  surface  evaporation  can,  however, 
be  held  in  check  by  thorough  cultivation  of  the  soil. 

As  the  roots  go  down  in  this  loose  soil  they  will  always 
find  sufficient  moisture  to  make  a  vigorous  growth  and  the 
ground  will  not  check  their  lateral  and  downward  growth, 
thus  in  one  season  roots  will  make  a  growth  of  two  or  three 
times  what  they  would  In  hard  or  compact  soil  where  the 
water  could  not  penetrate  on  account  of  hard-pan  or  the 
hard  baked  soil  of  the  dry  seasons. 

This  large  growth  of  roots  makes  it  Impossible  for  the  tree 
to  be  blown  down  or  out.  The  tap  root  will  sometimes  go 
down  several  feet  the  first  season.  We  have  often  seen 
limbs  make  a  growth  of  several  feet  during  the  season,  and 
it  is  just  as  possible  for  the  roots  to  do  the  same  thing  if 
the  conditions  are  right  for  it. 

By  having  the  soil  thus  loosened  for  a  depth  of  8  or  10 
feet  this  growth  can  be  made,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
greater  growth  of  time  can  be  made,  for  their  growth  de- 
pends wholly  upon  the  nourishment  the  roots  get.  The 
direct  results  of  the  dynamite  method  are  larger  and  more 
even  fruit,  and  also  earlier  ripening.  This  is  easily  ac- 
counted for  by  knowing  that  the  water  In  the  spriog  does 
not  settle  around  the  trucks  of  the  trees  as  it  does  in  com- 
pact soils,  and  also  as  the  moisture  is  spread  all  through 
the  ground  it  is  fed  to  the  tree  more  evenly  and  for  a  longer 
period  of  the  season. 

Many  trees  are  injured  or  killed  by  the  water  settling 
around  the  trunks  of  the  trees;  pit  fruits  especially  are 
easily  injured  In  this  way. 

The  dynamite  would  allow  the  water  to  settle,  and  at  the 
depth  of  6  to  10  feet  the  water  in  many  soils  would  find  a 
natural  underdralnage. 


The  Horse  Industry  from  a  Chicago  Standpoint. 

"  To  breed  or  not  to  breed  "  the  mare  this  spring.  That 
is  the  supreme  question  with  many  a  farmer  throughout  the 
West.  Little  wonder,  perhaps,  that  he  does  not  know  what 
to  do,  for  certainly  there  has  been  little  profit  in  horse 
breeding  and  raising  during  the  last  few  years,  and  now 
future  prospects  can  best  be  speculated  upon.  Over  and 
over  again  It  has  been  stated  in  the  Fanners'  Review  that 
good  prices  were  always  to  be  had  In  the  city  for  good, 
well-fitted  horses  of  the  right  stamp,  and  in  its  last  Issue  it 
says  it  has  no  reason  to  go  back  on  this  assertion.  One 
has  but  to  watch  the  market  reports  to  see  that  what  has 
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been  asserted  is  true,  and  that  the  only  disappointment 
about  the  matter  is  that  high  prices  are  infrequently  quoted 
because  the  high-priced  horses  are  not  often  supplied.  The 
demand  remains  good;  the  supply  does  not  Increase,  while 
never  before  have  scrub  horses  been  as  abundantly  offered. 
Indeed,  this  spring  shows  even  an  increased  demand  for 
good  horses,  for  thousands  upon  thousands  of  "  pilgrims  " 
"  plugs  "  and  "  pelters "  have  gone  to  the  knacker's  yard 
during  the  past  winter,  while  not  a  few  have  died  from 
starvation,  and  an  equal  number  have  been  sacrificed  to 
home  treatment,  or  lack  of  it.  This  skimming  of  the  dross 
of  the  horse  kind  cannot  but  have  had  Its  effect;  the  sup- 
ply has  surely  been  decreased  materially,  and  soon  it  would 
seem  even  the  average  horse  will  be  in  demand  at  good 
figures,  while  we  still  contend  that  the  Ideal  work  or  driving 
horse  is  worth  as  much  as  ever  before,  although  buyers  are, 
perhaps,  scarcely  so  numerous  as  they  were  a  few  years 
ago.  In  Chicago  during  the  World's  Fair,  and  for  six 
months  prior  to  that  event,  boarding  rates  for  gentlemen's 
horses  were  excessively  high,  leading  to  the  sale  of  many 
animals  at  cheap  rates.  Since  the  fair  times  have  been  bad 
and  money  has  been  scarce,  leading  to  ihe  sale  of  thou- 
sands of  horses  which  the  owners  considered  they  could 
not  afford  to  winter.  All  of  these  horses  have  found  a 
market,  and  at  prices  that,  while  they  established  a  low 
rating  for  all,  can  but  be  regarded  as  temporary  and  due  to 
exceptional  circumstances  and  conditions.  It  has  been 
more  a  changing  of  hands  among  dealers  than  legitimate 
every  day  buying  and  selling,  and  is,  we  are  happy  to  say, 
about  at  an  end,  so  that  country  sellers  will  be  better  able 
to  know  where  they  stand  when  they  have  horses  to  sell 
than  has  been  the  case  for  over  a  year.  Work  is  starting 
up  fairly  well  in  the  cities,  money  Is  less  "  hide  bound,"  so 
to  speak,  and  men  that  parted  with  their  drivers  last  fall 
are  buying  again  and  looking  for  better  animals,  and  so, 
looking  the  entire  situation  over  carefully,  there  would 
seem  to  be  good  reason  for  putting  fresh  faith  in  the  future 
of  the  horse  industry,  and  therefore  it  is  our  candid  advice 
to  farmers  to  go  on  as  heretofore  breeding  horses,  but  with 
a  better  idea  of  the  business  gained  from  the  experience 
taught  by  the  late  condition  of  the  horse  markets  of  the 
country.  The  old  second-rate  horses  and  mares  should  be 
gotten  rid  of,  and  in  their  place  should  be  put  the  good 
mares  the  owner's  "little  faith"  is  willing  to  part  with. 
Only  the  best  attainable  sires  should  be  used,  for  no  greater 
mistake  could  possibly  be  made  than  to  use  a  "  scrub"  stal- 
lion this  year  because  the  horse  business  has  been  un- 
profitable. We  feel  confident  that  matters  have  come  to  a 
head,  and  that  good  times  are  bound  to  come  for  horse- 
breeders  who  have  gone  on  and  omitted  breeding  the  best 
they  know  how  and  feeding  and  fitting  them  as  they  did  in 
better  times.  For  these  men  there  will  soon  be  a  harvest 
of  profit;  for  the  breeders  that  are  too  impatient  to  wait  for 
the  turn  of  the  tide  there  is  as  likely  to  be  dire  disappoint- 
ment and  failure  in  the  new  line  of  breeding  they  have 
taken  up.  We  have  never  seen  it  fall  that  "  big  booms  "  in 
any  variety  or  class  of  stock  were  speedily  made  sad  "  fiz- 
zles "  by  too  many  speculators  rushing  into  the  business 
and  overdoing  it.  On  the  contrary,  the  man  that  has  stuck 
to  his  business  faithfully,  through  "  thick  and  thin,"  has 
come  out  with  a  profit  in  the  long  run,  and  at  the  same 
time  has  had  the  satisfaction  of  keeping  his  "  household 
gods  "around  him— the  stock  he  has  so  long  pinned  his 
faith  to.  In  short,  the  man  that  formerly  made  a  success 
of  horse-breeding,  that  so  far  has  continued  in  It,  that  still 
finds  himself  possessed  of  suitable  stock  to  go  on  with, 
should  do  so  by  all  means;  while  there  Is  good  reason  for 
the  "new  beginner"  to  commence  now,  when  10  many 
older  men  are  going  out  of  the  business. 


2?OUl»TRY  "Y*RD. 


Managing  a  Poultry  Yard. 
I  do  not  claim  to  be  the  most  successful  poultry  raiser  in 
the  State,  but  do  claim  to  have  some  experience  on  the  sub- 
ject. After  eight  years'  work  at  it  I  ought  to  know  a  little 
about  successfully  managing  a  poultry  yard— not  that  one 
is  ever  through  learning  from  others,  and  for  this  reason  I 
am  Impelled  to  write  this  article,  hoping  it  may  help  some 
beginner. 

It  would  take  numberless  articles  to  give  anything  like 
what  a  true  poultry  raiser  does  to  make  his  or  her  poultry 
yard  a  success,  and  even  then  practice  is  better  than  theory. 
If  there  was  more  real  practical  work  and  less  theory,  there 
would  be  more  successful  poultry  raisers.  Not  that  I  con- 
demn the  practice  of  writing  articles  on  our  experience,  for 
I  believe  that  through  the  poultry  journals  we  get  our  best 
ideas,  and  experience  teaches  the  rest.  But  what  I  mean  is 
that  there  are  so  many  letters  that  are  misleading — in  fact, 
overdrawn — and  new  beginners  think  a  fortune  awaits 
them  In  the  poultry  business.    Hence  so  many  failures. 

To  be  of  benefit  to  each  other  we  should  ask  and  answer 
questions.  I  shall  not  go  into  the  smaller  details  as  to  how 
I  manage  my  poultry  yards,  for  it  would  make  too  long  an 
article,  but  I  will  give  the  main  points. 

I  have  about  a  hundred  fine  chickens  of  different  breeds, 
from  six  to  twelve  in  each  pen.  My  yards  are  subdivided 
into  yards  15x100,  each  separated  by  wire  netting  six  feet 
high,  and  each  yard  is  set  to  bearing  fruit  trees,  which  give 
ample  shade.  The  houses  are  4x8  and  8x10,  boarded  on 
the  sides  and  latticed  on  the  east  side.  The  roosts  are  all 
on  a  level  and  the  nests  on  the  outside  of  the  house,  and 
opening  on  the  Inside.  I  have  the  droppings  removed 
twice  a  week  and  spray  once  a  month.  The  best  thing  I 
have  found  for  ridding  the  houses  of  lice  and  mites  Is  kero- 
sene oil.  I  empty  the  nests  and  clean  away  the  droppings 
and  give  the  house  a  thorough  spraying  throughout.  You 
can  make  up  your  mind  there  are  no  vermin  left.  I  leave 
the  nests  until  next  day  before  rearranging  them,  as  the 
grease  would  prevent  eggs  hatching.  I  then  fill  the  nest 
with  good  wood  ashes,  placing  a  very  little  straw  on  top, 
and  my  house  Is  ready  for  a  month's  using.  I  make  a  trip 
around  after  night  to  see  If  I  can  hear  any  sneezing  among 
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my  flock.  If  so,  I  immediately  commence  a  systematic 
treatment  which  never  fails,  and  that  is  one  thing  at  which 
I  claim  to  be  a  successful  hand — curing  the  roup.  It  has 
long  since  lost  its  terrors  for  me.  But  I  did  lose  two  of  my 
finest  hens  with  cholera.  They  died  in  a  very  few  hours. 
I  have  not  yet  learned  to  treat  cholera.  I  hope  some  of 
your  readers  will  give  me  information  on  this  disease. 

Another  important  thing  I  do  with  my  little  flock  of 
poultry:  I  am  systematic  in  feeding  them  and  I  never 
neglect  feeding  them  at  regular  hours.  The  feed  consists 
of  clean  wheat,  for  evening  meal,  thrown  among  litter,  for 
them  to  scratch — one  quart  of  feed  to  twelve  chickens.  In 
the  morning  I  vary  the  feed — sometimes  bran  mash  and 
other  times  potatoes,  vegetables  and  other  table  scraps 
mixed,  with  a  little  red  pepper  twice  a  week.  I  give  them 
plenty  of  ground  shells,  charcoal  and  fresh  water.  I  do 
not  believe  in  dosing  with  so  much  egg  food.  I  do  not 
think  the  eggs  hatch  as  well;  besides,  poultry  fed  on  so 
much  strong  diet  soon  become  weak  and  of  no  account. 

If  you  want  good,  healthy,  vigorous  stock,  all  that  is 
needed  Is  good,  clean  food,  warm  houses  and  pure  water. 
You  can  then  count  on  the  eggs  hatching  well. 

One  of  my  neighbors,  who  has  some  very  fine  poultry, 
having  received  eggs  from  me  for  several  years  and  who 
also  has  a  fine  pen  of  Buff  Lighorns,  called  to  ask  my  ad- 
vice as  to  what  to  do  with  her  flock  of  chickens.  She  was 
getting  no  eggs,  and  some  of  her  fowls  had  swelled  heads 
or  other  ailments.  I  looked  at  the  yards.  She  remarked, 
"  I  guess  I  will  feed  them,"  adding  that  she  had  not  done 
so  since  the  previous  day,  as  she  had  company  !  I  deplore 
the  loss  of  time  and  money  put  into  such  yards. 

There  is  lots  of  work  attached  to  successful  poultry  rais- 
ing. Much  depends  on  the  treatment  of  the  little  chickens 
when  they  are  first  hatched  whether  they  will  grow  and  be 
raised.  My  treatment  is  as  follows:  From  time  of  hatch- 
ing until  one  month  old  (and  very  few  die  after  that  age 
with  good  treatment)  I  have  a  house  6x30  feet  and  3  feet 
high;  the  back,  top  and  ends  are  made  of  tight  boards,  the 
front  of  one-inch  netting,  the  whole  being  divided  into  three 
compartments  with  a  door  in  each,  and  dirt  floors  with 
coarse  sand  on  top.  I  generally  set  several  hens  at  the 
same  time,  also  using  an  incuba  or  holding  175  eggs.  I 
take  all  the  fertile  eggs  from  each  hen  after  ten  days,  and 
place  under  one  or  two  hens,  resetting  the  other  hens. 
When  the  chicks  hatch  I  give  them  all  to  two  hens,  includ- 
ing the  chicks  from  the  incubator.  I  place  a  hen  in  each 
of  the  coops  mentioned.  I  feed  nothing  on  the  first  day. 
The  next  day  I  give  crumbled  bread  with  a  very  little  red 
pepper.  I  give  fresh  water  twice  a  day.  After  two  days  I 
feed  chopped  onions,  cracked  wheat  and  bread  scraps,  and 
lose  a  very  small  per  cent  of  the  young. 

If  there  is  lots  of  work,  there  is  lots  of  fascination  for  me 
In  the  poultry  business.  For  the  very  love  of  the  business, 
without  the  profits  attached  to  a  properly  managed  poultry 
yard,  I  would  never  be  without  the  beauties,  for  I  never  tire 
of  looking  at  a  finely  marked  fowl. — Mrs.  F.  Wear  of 
Bikersfield  in  Poultry  Keeper. 


Care  of  Poultry  in  Summer. 

The  hot,  dry  season  is  upon  us.  It  is  also  upon  the 
poultry,  and  a  different  system  of  management  is  now  re- 
quired. The  breeding  season  back  East  will  soon  be  over, 
as  chickens  must  be  hatched  early  to  mature  before  cold 
weather  comes  on;  but  in  our  favored  climate,  if  you  are 
careful  to  keep  your  flicks  free  from  vermin,  chicks  will  do 
well  and  grow  fast  if  hatched  in  June  and  July,  allowing,  of 
course,  that  shade  is  provided.  Mr.  S.  H.  Olmstead  of 
Verdugo,  who  is  the  most  successful  breeder  of  thorough- 
breds on  a  large  scale  in  southern  California,  makes  almost 
all  his  hatches  in  June,  July  and  August,  and  invariably 
meets  with  success. 

Shade  now  is  absolutely  necessary.  If  trees  and  shrubs 
are  not  growing  in  the  yard,  substitutes  in  the  shape  of 
leaning  boards,  brush,  etc.,  should  be  provided. 

Fresh  water  is  a  necessity.  During  the  warm  days  of 
winter  it  answered  to  furnish  it  once  a  day.  Now  the 
vessels  should  be  refilled  at  least  twice  a  day.  The  hot 
weather  creates  thirst  in  a  fowl  as  well  as  in  a  man.  To 
neglect  a  supply  of  water  means  suffering  for  the  fowls,  and 
it  will  not  pay  to  let  them  suffer.  The  secret  of  laying  is  in 
keeping  the  fowls  happy  and  contented.  This  means  health 
for  them  and  eggs  for  their  owner. 

Green  food  helps  to  keep  the  fowls  in  health.  They  de- 
mand it  at  all  times,  but  especially  during  the  hot  days  of 
summer.  If  they  have  an  alfalfa  plot  upon  which  to  feed,  it 
is  well;  if  they  have  not,  green  food  in  some  form  should  be 
supplied. 

Look  out  for  vermin  !  Now  is  the  time  to  use  the  white- 
wash brush.  Sprinkle  the  laying  nests  with  sulphur;  pro- 
vide the  dust  bath,  and  go  over  the  roosts  with  kerosene 
oil.  Remove  the  droppings  daily,  as  vermin  breed  in  dirty 
places.  Keep  everything  clean  and  fresh.  About  this  time 
look  out  for  heavy  showers  of  setting  hens,  if  a  setting 
breed  is  kept.  If  it  can  be  so  arranged  as  to  give  one  coop 
with  no  nest  boxes  and  an  active  cockerel  to  the  setters,  it 
will  be  found  a  convenient  way  of  allaying  the  incubating 
fever.  When  a  hen  shows  any  signs  of  desiring  to  set,  re- 
move her  to  the  coop,  and  in  a  few  days  she  will  be  ready 
to  go  back  to  the  laying  flock. 

The  growing  chicks  demand  attention.  Look  out  for 
lice  on  them.  Keep  them  clean.  Beware  of  the  first 
signs  of  leg  weakness  and  administer  allopathic  doses  of 
bonemeal.  Feed  liberally  and  keep  them  growing.  Fur- 
nish a  variety  of  food  and  plenty  of  water.  Do  not  forget 
a  tonic  in  their  food  occasionally.  At  an  early  age,  sepa- 
rate the  sexes — how  early  will  depend  upod  the  breed.  A 
Leghorn  cockerel  at  two  months  is  often  more  precocious 
than  a  Brahma  at  five  months.  The  sexes  can  run  together 
without  detriment  until  the  males  begin  to  manifest  the 
sexual  instincts.  Then  they  should  be  immediately  sepa- 
rated. Separation  at  an  earlier  age  is  not  detrimental,  but 
is  unnecessary. 

Begin  the  work  of  culling.  The  earliest  chicks,  to  the 
practiced  eye,  will  give  the  promise  of  future  excellence  or 
defects.    The  defective  ones  are  excellent  when  properly 


cooked.  The  table  is  the  place  for  them  to  demonstrate 
their  good  qualities.  It  Is  the  show-room  of  defective 
birds.  Enter  them  early  for  exhibition  to  give  the  more 
promising  chicks  a  better  chance  for  development. 

The  old  hens  which  are  not  intended  for  next  season's 
breeding  may  also  begin  fattening,  so  as  to  be  ready  for  an 
early  market.  They  ought  to  be  in  prime  condition  for 
killing  by  July.  They  can  be  marketed  then  at  any  time, 
and  the  breeder  can  begin  early  to  realize  on  them.  They 
may  all  be  sold  off  before  the  stock  of  culls  are  ready  for 
market.    Feed  and  space  are  thus  saved. 

The  summer  is  a  busy  season  with  the  poultryman,  but 
the  man  who  goes  about  his  work  systematically  is  the  one 
who  makes  the  most  money.  Drive  your  work.  Do  not 
let  it  drive  you  is  a  very  good  motto  for  all  men,  the  poultry- 
man  among  the  rest.  But  in  summer  time  to  live  up  to 
this  motto  means  to  be  up  and  doing  all  the  time.  A  few 
days'  neglect,  and  business  gets  ahead  of  one,  and  then  it 
constantly  drives  the  man  instead  of  the  man  driving  it. 
Everything  must  be  attended  to  when  it  requires  doing; 
and  if  it  is,  the  poultryman  will  be  busy,  but  will  find  no 
little  pleasure  in  his  work. — California  Cultivator  and 
Poultry  Keeper. 


HlUIT  £QaF^KETING. 


Light  on  the  Auction  System. 

To  the  Editor  :— The  following  personal  letter  to 
myself  accompanied  the  report  of  an  auction  sale  held  in 
Chicago  on  May  14th,  as  quoted  below.  I  do  not  give  the 
writer's  name — not  having  his  permission — but  he  is  a  re- 
liable man  well  known  in  southern  California.  The  letter 
is  too  long  to  quote  in  full  In  the  Exchange  Bulletin,  and  I 
give  it  to  your  readers  without  comment. 

Edward  F.  Adams. 

AUCTION  SALE  CHERRIES. 

Per  box. 


1  lot  Knight's  Early  Black  (individual  mark)  $r  15 

1  "        "         "        "       same  name    1  00 

1  "        "         "        "  "        "    I  30 

1  "       "        "       "   (individual  mark)   x  25 

r  "      Purple  Guigne  "         "    65 

1  "  "  "      Co-operative  Society   45 

1  "  ■  ■■  ''    65 

4 "  "    60 

1  "  "  "  "  "    40 

3  "  Knight's  Early  Black    "  "    1  10 

«  "      "  "      "      "  "    1  lS 


On  the  margin  of  the  auction  slip  against  the  Purple 
Guignes  auctioned  at  40  to  65  cents,  my  correspondent 
notes  :  "  The  lowest  price  I  could  find  these  jobbing  at 
was  $1.25  all  along  South  Water  street,  and  from  that  to 
$1.75."  This  means  that  the  jobbers  who  bought  at  the 
auction  in  the  morning  resold  the  same  day  or  the  next 
from  their  sidewalks,  in  lots  to  suit,  at  the  advance 
quoted. 

THE  LETTER. 

Chicago,  May  15,  1894. 

Mr.  Edward  F.  Adams  : — I  enclose  you  notes  of  an  auction  sale 
thai  occurred  yesterday  morning  on  cherries.  This  morning  I  walked 
the  length  of  South  Water  street  to  see  how  the  auction  sales  com- 
pare with  private  sale,  and  I  found  cherries  that  sold  at  auction  for 
60  cents  jobbing  at  $1.25.  Not  one  offer  was  made  under  $1.25,  and 
from  that  to  $1.75. 

A  solid  carload  was  sold  the  other  day  by  Auction  Co. — the 

first  car  to  arrive— a  large  proportion  bringing  50  to  60  cents,  and 
there  is  no  question  in  my  mind  but  that  the  commission  men  made 
close  to  100  per  cent  profit  on  their  purchases. 

I  contend  that  the  auction  purchases  pay  by  far  the  best  profit  of 
any  of  the  many  different  deals  of  the  commission  men.  The  above 
big  profits  prove  two  things  :  One  is  that  to  have  a  market  yield  good 
prices  the  sellers  must  own  the  foods;  the  other  is  that  the  men  who 
buy  the  fru  t  are  the  South  Water  street  jobbers;  and  while  ihe  auction 
costs  the  growers  a  good  commission,  they  are  not  the  ones  who  get 
the  benefit  of  the  market. 

The  South  Water  street  commission  houses,  which  are  agents  for 
gr  owers,  sell  the  fruit  at  auction,  charging  the  regular  commission, 
and  then  buy  them  back  and  sell  them  for  their  own  account  at  a 
big  profit  which  the  growers  themselves  need.  These  houses  buy 
from  day  to  day  and  have  little  or  no  risk.  During  the  past  two 
weeks  oranges  have  been  sold  for  grower's  account  both  at  auction 
and  at  private  sale;  the  market  has  been  utterly  depressed,  but  those 
sold  at  private  sale  have  averaged  fully  33  H  per  cent  here  above  auc- 
tion prices,  and  netted  the  growers  at  least  100  per  cent  more.  The 
a  uction  sales  have  scarcely  netted  the  grower  a  penny  and  often 
have  run  trm  in  debt.  I  have  seen  this  proven  time  and  again  for 
years. 

This  year  I  have  made  an  especial  study  of  the  situation  and  have 
found  to  my  satisfacticn  that  while  in  an  extremely  bare  market 
fruit  would  sometimes  sell  for  higher  prices  than  even  its  owners 
would  ask  for  it  at  private  sale,  yet  in  case  of  a  glut  the  exact  op- 
posite will  occur;  i.  e.,  the  auctions  will  sell  the  fruit  at  figures  which 
no  commission  house — even  a  dishonest  one — would  dare  think  of. 
The  result  may  be  10  cars  at  high  prices  and  too  cars  at  enormous 
cuts  and  under  prices.  The  thing  does  not  balance  up  well.  The 
growers  certainly  get  on  an  average  33  per  cent  below  what  they 
might  obtain, 

These  cherries  were  sold  on  a  nominal  market.  Jobbers  know 
there  are  plenty  en  route,  so  they  sit  back  and  wait  for  big  profits. 
They  may  sometimes  be  too  eager  on  small  arrivals  and  pay  too 
much,  but  this  is  on  the  small  amounts  and  in  the  main  the  contrary 
will  be  true. 

The  cherry  shipments  will  increase  and  commission  buyers  will  flue 
themselves  to  low  prices  until  there  is  danger  that  before  the  season 
closes  cars  of  elegant  cherries  will  hardly  bring  freight  and  boxing  to 
the  owners,  while  selling  from  South  Water  street  sidewalks  at  fully 
remunerative  figures.  When  fruit  sells  low  at  auction  growers  ought 
to  create  the  demand  by  causing  them  to  be  sold  at  low  retail  prices; 
but  they  do  not,  the  commission  bouses  (buyers)  preferring  to  dump 
a  few  boxes  occasionally  to  selling  on  a  reasonable  margin. 

The  open  auctions  do  not  regulate  this.  The  big  bulk  of  the  trade 
is  and  always  will  be  done  by  the  wholesale  men  of  the  U.  S.,  and  it 
is  questionable,  so  long  as  fruit  is  sold  at  auction,  whether  the  little 
gain  by  the  few  peddlers  who  buy  at  open  auction  is  not  overbalanced 
by  the  ill  will  of  the  commission  men,  especially  when  stocks  are  large. 

I  believe  there  is  a  remedy. 

I  greatly  regret  that  the  State  Exchange  is  not  yet  rich 
enough  to  keep  constantly  at  leading  Eastern  points  intelli- 
gent and  experienced  agents  to  daily  report  the  exact  facts 
about  fruit  distribution.  There  are  few  evils  of  trade — 
perhaps  none — that  cannot  be  remedied  by  united  action 
of  those  Interested.  The  first  step  Is  to  unite.  It  is  no  use 
talking  until  we  do.  E.  F.  A. 

S.  F.,  May  21,  1894. 


BlUIT  J? RESERVATION. 


Co-operative  Fruit  Drying. 
The  following  are  a  few  paragraphs  from  an  excellent 
address  delivered  before  the  Southern  California  Porno- 
logical  Society,  May  14th,  by  Prof.  C.  E.  Tebbetts  of  Pasa- 
dena: 

I  have  been  drying  fruits  for  four  years  and  studying  the 
methods  used  in  preparing  fruits  for  market,  and  have  for 
some  time  been  convinced  that  the  plan  of  neighborhood 
associations  for  curing  fruits  is  the  best  that  has  yet  been 
devised.  A  recent  visit  to  San  Jose,  where  the  method  has 
been  in  successful  operation  for  some  time,  has  made  per- 
fectly clear  to  me  the  folly  of  doing  otherwise. 

How  can  we  decrease  expenses  ?  The  plan  of  associ- 
ations lessens  the  first  cost  of  plant  for  drying  purposes. 
In  a  general  way  it  is  cheaper  to  construct  the  conveniences 
to  accommodate  a  hundred  growers  in  one  place  on  a  large 
scale  than  to  construct  a  hundred  different  outfits  on  a 
small  scale.  From  a  partial  canvass  of  the  neighborhood 
in  which  I  live,  it  is  probable  that  a  plant  sufficiently  large 
to  dry  the  prunes  of  the  neighborhood  will  dry  all  other 
fruits,  so  that  a  plant  to  dry  all  the  fruits  of  the  community 
will  cost  little  more  than  one  that  prune-growers  alone 
would  have  to  build  for  their  own  use. 

Association  also  lessens  the  cost  of  curing,  because  they 
can  put  in  appliances  for  handling  fruit  on  a  large  scale 
that  would  be  too  costly  and  cumbrous  for  a  single  grower. 
It  is  also  generally  true  that  work  can  be  done  on  a  large 
scale  at  a  relatively  lower  cost  than  when  done  in  a  scat- 
tered and  haphazard  way. 

The  grading  of  fruit,  which  is  made  possible  by  associ- 
ation, will  also  decrease  the  cost  of  curing.  The  smaller 
sizes  of  peaches  will  dry  in  half  the  time  of  the  larger. 
When  fruit  is  ungraded  the  tray  will  need  to  be  exposed 
long  enough  to  dry  the  largest.  Grading  enables  the  dryer 
to  use  some  of  the  trays  twice  as  often  as  he  otherwise 
wonld,  in  this  way  decreasing  the  cost. 

The  following  figures,  taken  from  the  last  annual  report 
of  the  East  Side  Association  of  San  Jose,  will  show  the 
actual  results  of  co  operation: 


Cost  of  drying 
Shrinkage.         green  fruit. 

Apricots  5.56  per  cent.  $6  90  per  ton. 

Peaches  604     "  6  25  " 

Prunes,  French  266     "  290  " 

Prunes,  Silver  3.18     "  2  93  " 

Prunes,  German  a.  86     "  2  90  " 

Pears  7  21     ••  5  15 

Nectarines  ;  8  " 


Total  cost  of  drying,  selling  and  delivering  1 132,^  tons  of 
fruit,  including  all  wages,  packing,  packages,  interest  on 
money  borrowed  to  operate  with,  stationery,  printing,  tele- 
phone, drayage,  insurance,  repairing  and  storing  trays, 
boxes  and  machinery  for  the  winter,  and  all  other  neces- 
sary incidentals,  $6930.03. 

Amount  distributed  to  members  in  full,  after  reserving 
$725  to  pay  interest  at  eight  per  cent  on  all  capital  and  in- 
debtedness, $27,145.63 

How  can  we  improve  the  quality  of  our  dried  fruits  ? 

Association  enables  us  to  secure  the  best  skill  in  the 
manager.  With  good  management  all  the  dried  fruit  in 
the  community  ought  to  be  equal  to  the  very  best.  Possi- 
bly some  growers  who  have  learned  to  put  up  good  dried 
fruit  might  think  it  would  be  a  disadvantage  to  have  all  the 
fruit  of  the  community  equal  to  their  own.  This  idea  is 
both  selfish  and  false.  No  member  of  a  community  can 
prosper  without  the  entire  community  being  the  richer. 
And  no  one  can  make  a  failure  without  all  suffering  from 
the  resulting  depression.  Moreover,  it  is  of  vast  importance 
that  a  community  have  a  good  reputation  for  its  products. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  reputation  of  San  Jose  for  the 
quality  of  its  fruits  is  of  untold  value,  bo  h  in  the  readiness 
in  finding  a  market  and  in  the  prices  received  for  its  fruits. 
Again,  association  makes  possible  a  thorough  grading  of 
fruit  and  this  improves  the  quality  of  the  product  in  at 
least  three  ways.  In  the  first  place,  it  will  tend  to  improve 
the  quality  of  the  fruit  raised.  Our  present  system,  or 
rather  lack  of  system,  in  handling  our  fruits  is  a  shame  to 
the  community.  It  puts  a  premium  on  negligence  in  the 
care  of  orchards.  There  has  been  generally  one  price  paid 
for  fruit  when  sold  green,  without  respect  to  its  quality, 
provided  it  was  of  sufficient  size  to  be  salable  at  all.  The 
man  who  thoroughly  cultivates  and  carefully  prunes  and 
thins  his  fruit  generally  gets  little  more  than  the  man  who 
only  half  cares  for  his  orchard.  By  the  plan  of  association 
each  man's  fruit  is  graded  when  received  and  he  is  given  a 
receipt  according  to  its  grade,  and  when  the  fruit  is  sold 
the  returns  for  the  higher  grades  will  be  much  larger  than 
for  the  lower.  In  this  way  the  premium  is  placed  where  it 
ought  to  be,  on  thorough  care  and  cultivation  of  or- 
chards. 

In  the  second  place,  grading  secures  uniformity  in  cur- 
ing. When  ungraded  fruit  is  put  on  the  trays,  by  the  time 
the  larger  pieces  are  sufficiently  dry  to  take  up,  the  smaller 
pieces  will  be  so  much  overdried  as  to  have  lost  largely  in 
their  weight  and  value.  This  securing  of  uniformity  in 
curing  is  of  much  more  importance  than  is  generally 
thought. 

In  the  third  place,  this  improved  quality  of  fruit  is  a 
large  factor  in  securing  good  prices.  The  fruit  should  not 
only  be  graded  for  size,  but  different  varieties  should  be 
kept  distinct,  otherwise  uniformity  of  fruit  for  market  can- 
not be  secured.  Some  varieties  of  peaches  shrink  twice  as 
much  as  others,  and  hence  if  of  the  same  size  when  green 
would  only  be  half  as  large  when  dried.  Varieties  differ 
also  in  color.  The  appearance  of  fruit  often  determines  its 
market  value.  It  is  very  pleasing  to  see  fruit  uniform  in 
size  and  color.  Even  smaller  sizes  of  fruit  will  bring  more 
money  if  uniform  than  will  all  the  sizes  if  ungraded. 

I  want  to  emphasize  my  conviction  that  it  Is  of  vital  in- 
terest to  the  fruit-growers  in  every  neighborhood  that  they 
form  associations  for  curing  fruits,  and  if  they  are  to  be  of 
any  advantage  this  season  it  should  be  done  soon. 


May  26,  1894. 
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Artificially  Increasing  Rainfall. 

To  the  Editor: — The  amount  and  distribution  through- 
out the  year  of  rainfall  in  California  is  a  most  vital  question 
and  one  that  attracts  more  attention  than  any  other  statis- 
tical statement  of  climatic  conditions  that  can  be  Issued. 
As  much  depends  upon  the  distribution  of  the  rain  in  the 
various  weeks  of  the  year,  as  upon  the  total  amount  that 
may  fall  in  any  given  seaion.  Heavy  rainfall  in  December, 
January  and  February  and  light  rains  or  none  at  all  after 
the  i st  of  April  are  of  little  benefit,  while  light  rain  from 
November,  at  intervals  of  a  few  days,  up  to  the  middle  of 
June  make  an  Ideal  year  for  the  agriculturist. 

Due  to  conditions  which  are  not  necessary  here  to  relate, 
the  rains  of  California  occur  principally  in  the  three  winter 
months.  The  rainfall  Is  heaviest  In  Del  Norte  and  Hum 
boldt  counties  on  the  north,  from  which  It  gradually  de- 
creases in  amount  along  the  immediate  coast  to  San  Diego 
in  the  south.  In  the  interior  it  is  heaviest  In  Siskiyou  and 
Shasta  counties,  whence  It  gradually  decreases  to  San 
Diego  county.  The  amount  of  rainfall  along  the  coast  Is 
from  77  inches  in  Del  Norte  county  to  1 1  Inches  in  San 
Diego  county;  in  the  interior  from  40  inches  in  Siskiyou  to 
5  inches  in  the  eastern  part  of  San  Diego  county.  From  a 
line  drawn  east  and  west  through  the  southern  line  of  Sac- 
ramento county,  northward  the  rainfall  in  California  is  20 
inches  or  more;  south  of  such  a  line  it  is  less  than  20 
inches.  Twenty  inches  of  rainfall  in  any  year  or  season  is 
ample  for  all  purposes  for  vegetation  when  such  an  amount 
is  well  distributed  through  the  various  months,  especially 
in  the  months  when  vegetation  is  maturing — from  April  to 
July.  Over  the  section  of  California  where  the  rain 
amounts  to  less  than  20  inches  in  any  year  or  season,  or 
where  It  is  badly  distributed — I.  e.,  when  practically  no  rain 
falls  from  March  to  July — then  irrigation  is  necessary  to 
insure  the  successful  growth  of  vegetation,  be  it  cereal  or 
fruit.  There  is  a  large  portion  of  California  where  all  con- 
ditions are  favorable  for  the  production  of  any  product 
known  to  the  temperate  zone,  and  for  many  articles  of  the 
tropic  and  semitropic  zone,  save  the  absence  of  rainfall. 
This  deficiency  is  overcome  by  the  extensive  irrigation 
ditches  and  consequent  supply  of  water  for  supplying  that 
which  nature  has  failed  to  do.  In  years  of  drouth,  as  the 
present,  even  the  irrigation  ditch  is  guarded  most  jealously. 

This  prelude  leads  up  to  the  question,  Is  there  no  way  to 
help  or  assist  nature  to  furnish  man  with  water  in  the  shape 
of  moisture  from  the  clouds  ?  Within  the  memory  of  the 
present  generation  common  school  geographies  spoke  of 
and  contained  on  the  maps  of  the  United  States  what  was 
then  termed  the  "  Great  American  Desert."  This  desert 
has  passed  away.  The  questions  then  are,  Has  the  rainfall 


Increased  ?  What  conditions  have  arisen  to  change  the  so- 
called  "  desert  ?"  First.lt  should  be  known  the  section 
defined  as  a  desert  was  not  in  reality  a  desert  as  the  term 
is  technically  and  generally  understood.  The  semi-desert 
conditions  which  prevail  have  been  overcome  by  the  advent 
of  railroads,  settlements,  cultivation  of  the  soil,  planting  of 
trees,  and  last  but  not  least,  by  irrigation.  These  are  the 
causes  which  changed  the  "  desert  "  into  one  of  the  most 
fertile  sections  of  the  United  States  and  which  will 
materially  reduce  the  difficulty  of  nature's  deficient  supply 
of  moisture,  especially  in  dry  or  drouth  years,  in  California. 

The  engineers  in  charge  of  the  Mexican  Central  railway 
reported  that  in  the  building  of  the  road  it  was  noted  that 
with  the  coming  of  the  construction  train,  bearing  great 
quantities  of  steel  rails,  that  the  rain  fell  in  advance  of  the 
train  at  unusual  times  and  in  unusual  quantities.  It  can  be 
assured  that  in  the  construction  of  railways  the  electrical 
conditions  of  the  country  are  disturbed  that  have  an  influ- 
ence upon  the  precipitation.  The  cultivation  of  the  soil 
allows  of  the  moisture  which  falls  to  be  absorbed  by  the 
soil  rather  than  allowing  it  to  run  off,  as  is  the  case  in  hard 
and  nnworked  soils;  hence  a  greater  amount  of  moisture  is 
present,  which,  evaporating,  produces  a  higher  percentage 
of  moisture  in  the  air.  The  food  for  a  storm  is  heat  and 
moisture;  hence  the  Influence  of  the  cultivation  of  the  soil 
is  facilitating  the  deposit  of  moisture. 

The  planting  of  trees  serves  a  twofold  purpose  in  this 
connection.  The  leaf  surface  of  the  tree  is  very  great, 
when  the  aggregate  is  considered;  hence  can  be  seen  the 
great  amount  of  increased  humidity  obtained  from  the 
moisture  which  is  thrown  off  by  the  leaves.  Secondly — 
The  roots  of  trees  serve  as  a  sponge,  when  taken  in  con- 
nection with  the  soil  surrounding  them.  They  absorb  and 
retain  moisture  and  allow  its  gradual  escape  to  spring,  thus 
affording  a  more  constant  supply  to  the  streams,  prevent- 
ing their  drying  up  and  affording  a  greater  amount  of 
moisture  to  the  atmosphere.  The  various  systems  of  irri- 
gation distributing  moisture  to  the  soil,  which  in  turn  is 
absorbed  by  the  vegetation  and  finally  evaporated,  furnish 
a  most  satisfactory  means  of  making  the  air  more  humid 
and  of  making  the  conditions  more  favorable  for  possible 
rainfall.  All  of  these  conditions  combined  add  very  greatly 
to  the  moisture  of  the  air;  hence  they  are  food  for  the 
storm  and  facilitate  the  possibility  of  rain,  when  without 
these  artificial  means  rainfall  would  be  impossible.  There- 
fore it  may  be  considered  that  the  opening  up  of  the  land 
to  tillage,  the  planting  of  trees,  the  building  of  railroads 
and  the  general  covering  of  many  square  miles  with  vegeta- 
tion that  were  formerly  barren  wastes,  hav3  a  tendency  to 
retain  the  moisture  from  the  clouds  and  this  in  turn  ren- 
ders the  air  more  humid,  so  that  there  is  an  actual  increase 
in  the  moisture  which  is  beneficial  to  vegetation.  In  this 
connection  the  following  from  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Forestry  Division,  Bulletin  No.  7,  will  prove  of  in- 
terest: 

There  is  one  region  deficient  in  rainfall  and  water  supply  lor  which 
claims  in  behalf  of  an  actual  or  possible  increase  of  rainfall  due  to 
human  agency  are  less  often  made,  but  which  the  preceding  analysis 


leads  me  to  believe  would  not  be  unreasonable  to  anticipate.  1  refei 
to  the  San  Joaquin  valley  of  California.  This  valley  is  (United  by  the 
Coist  Range  on  the  west  and  by  the  Sierras  on  the  east.  The 
moisture  evaporated  from  the  surface  cannot  escape  from  the  basin, 
but  will  be  largely  precipitated  either  over  the  valley  or  on  the  sides 
of  adjacent  mountains  which  constitute  its  watershed.  If,  therefore, 
the  increase  in  irrigation  and  in  iheextent  of  cultivated  area  produces 
a  material  increase  in  the  evaporation,  it  seems  reasonable  to  expect 
that  this  moisture  will  be  restored  by  an  increased  rainfall  in  the  val- 
ley and  on  the  adjacent  mountain  sides.  One  consideration  only 
would  appear  to  retard  and  diminish  this  effect.  The  enclosure  of 
the  valley  prevents  that  rapid  indraft  of  air  which  renders  possible  a 
rapid  vertical  circulation;  thus  the  activity  of  the  whole  process  is  ren- 
dered sluggish  and  the  total  amount  of  moisture  passing  through  the 
cycle  from  evaporation  to  rainfall  is  smaller  than  with  a  more  rapid 
circulation. 

Unfortunately  there  is  no  long  record  of  rainfall  in  Cali- 
fornia, or  In  any  section  of  the  semi-arid  regions  of  the 
United  States.  At  Sacramento  and  at  San  Francisco  very 
accurate  rainfall  records  exist  from  1849  to  the  present 
time.  Sacramento  is  not  a  good  representative  of  the  semi- 
arid  section  of  California,  to  show  the  effect  of  the  settle- 
ment and  development  of  the  country  on  the  rainfall,  while 
San  Francisco  is  an  ideal  station  to  compare  from,  the  lat- 
ter station  being  out  of  the  influence  of  any  artificial  means 
that  might  cause  rainfall.  The  distance  between  the  two 
stations  is  about  80  miles. 

Using  the  records  from  those  stations  and  grouping  the 
years  together  in  five  year  periods,  we  have  the  following 
results  in  percentages  of  the  variations  in  the  rainfall  for 
each  period  from  the  normal  : 

San  Fraclsco.  Sacramento. 

18*10-54   minus  12  plus  4 

1856-69   mlrus   4  minus  18 

1S60-64   plus   1  plus  2 

1856-69   plus  12  pill*  8 

1S70-74   minus  11         minus  13 

1875-79   plus   2         minus  2 

1880-84   plus   6  plus  22 

1886-89   plus   3  plus  1 

1890-91.   mluus   7         minus  1 


Sums  (  minus  31 

( plus  24 


minus  34 
plus  :>7 


Showing  that  at  San  Francisco,  in  the  total,  there  is  a 
deficiency  of  34  and  and  an  excess  of  24,  or  ten  per  cent  In 
favor  of  the  former  for  the  whole  perid  of  44  years,  while 
at  Sacramento  there  is  a  deficiency  of  34  and  an  excess  of 
37,  or  an  increase  of  three  per  cent  in  the  rainfall  for  the 
period,  indicating  quite  clearly  that  the  rain'all  of  Sacra- 
mento is  on  the  increase,  due  to  cultivation,  tree  planting, 
irrigation,  etc.,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  presume  that  the 
ratio  of  Increase  prevails  in  all  sections  of  the  interior,  re- 
moved from  the  influence  of  the  ocean  currents.  It  is  not 
to  be  understood  that  yearly  there  is  a  three  per  cent  in- 
crease in  the  precipitation  at  Sacramento,  but  that  in  the 
aggregate  there  is  that  much  of  an  increase.  What  the 
future  may  be  present  knowledge  of  meteorological  science 
prevents  an  intelligent  answer,  but  it  is  very  reasonable  to 
presume  that  the  more  development  there  is  in  the  State 
the  greater  are  the  possibilities  of  an  increase  in  rainfall. 
Weather  Bureau  Office,  B.  S.  Pague. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  May  14,  '94        Forecast  Official. 


CALIFORNIA  WAGON&CARRIAGE  CO. 

36Ho44i  FREMONT  STREET  SAW  IRANCI8C0,  CAL. 


No.  31.-  I  inch  aleel  axle,  leather  trimmed.  Price  860. 

HARNESS  $7.  BUGGIES  $75.  SURREYS  $130 


No  129.-Price  865.  No.  600.-U  axle,  li  wheel.    Price  865.  No.  81.-Prlce  8100. 


WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

GOODS  SHIPPED  EVERYWHERE. 


No.  IS.— 1-inch  axle.  Price  819. 


No.  10a.— 1-Inch  axle.  Price  825. 


CALIFORNIA  WAGON  &  CARRIAGE  CO. 

36ito44i  FREMONT  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Made  and  Sold  under  the 
following  Letters 
Patent: 

No.  197,137  Nov.  13,  1877 

No.  210,458  Dec.  3,  1878 

No.  300,667  Oct.  14,  1884 

No.  403,019   May  7,  1889 

Other  Patents  Ponding. 


The  purpose  of  this  notice  is  to  inform  both  farmers  and  mer- 
chants, who  use  or  sell  Horse  Forks,  that  they  must  not  purchase 
Horse  Forks  that  infringe  the  above  Patents;  and  to  call  their 
attention  to  the  fact  that  certain  horse  forks,  manufactured  by 
F.  E.  Myers  &  Bra,  Ashland,  O.,  and  imported  and  sold  by  the 
Deere  Implement  Company,  of  San  Francisco,  are  direct  infringe- 
ments of  the  above  patents,  the  manufacturers  of  the  infringing 
forks  having  admitted  in  Court  that  their  forks  were  an  infringe- 
ment of  the  above  patents,  and  are  now  paying  royalty  for  manu- 
facturing and  selling  them  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains;  and  they 
have  agreed  not  to  sell  any  west  of  said  Rocky  Mountains. 

All  parties  selling  or  using  these  infringing  Horse  Forks  will 
be  promptly  prosecuted. 

PRICES  JACKSON'S  "LIGHT  WEIGHT"  HORSE  FORKS: 

6  and  6  feet,  with  six  tines,  for  Light  Heading  or  Large  Loads  

Extra  Fork  Tines,  $2.60  each.  My  tlno«  ate  nicely  floUhed  and  tempered.  This  fork  Is  constructed  on  oom- 
mon.Mnso,  scientific  principles;  no  unnecessary  weight  in  It. 

 MANUFACTURED  BY— 

BYRON  JACKSON  MACHINE  WORKS, 

OFFICE:  626  SIXTH  STREET,  SAN  FBANOISOO. 
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Mr.  Peters  of  Schoharie  Moralizes. 


Ye'd  like  to  be  a  boy  again?   /  wouldn't,  ye  can 
bet. 

I'm  sati:fi  -d  jest  as  I  am;  age  brings  me  no  regret. 
I'm  havin'  finer  times  these  days  than  when  I  was  a 
lad, 

An'  wishin'  1  was  back  again 's  a  with  I  ntver  bad. 

1  wouldn't  have  to  go  to  school  for  all  the  cish 
there  be, 

A  learnin'  how  to  read  and  write  and  studyin'  g'og- 
raphy 

With  that  red-headed  teacher,  with  his  frownin', 

lammin'  way, 
To  spank  me  'cause  I'd  mix  Maine  up  with  Penn- 

sylvaciay. 

An"  drivin'  cows  to  pasture  every  day  at  6  A.  M., 
An'  gittin'  thrashed  for  fishin'  'stead  o'  keepin' 

track  o'  them, 
Ain't  got  no  sentiment  for  me.    I  never  did  enjoy 
The  trials  that  I  alters  got  lor  bein'  jest  a  boy. 

An'  furthermore,  I'd  ruther  have  the  misery  of  life 
I  went  through  when  it  came  to  choosin'  Marlhy 
for  my  wile 

To  look  back  on  an'  shiver  'bout,  jest  as  I  now 
kin  do, 

Than  havin'  it  a  thing  to  come  to  be  looked  for- 
ward to. 

An'  as  for  chums,  I  wouldn't  swap  them  little  sons 
o'  mine 

For  twenty  thousand  of  the  chums  I  had  when  I 
was  nine; 

An'  when  it  c^mes  to  eatin',  why,  it  sort  o'  suits  my 
eye 

To  know  that  if  I  want  it  I  kin  eat  a  whole  mince 
pie. 

You  fellers  kin  be  boys  again  if  so  it  pleases  ye, 
But  where  I  stand  jest  now'o  the  age  of  ages  all 
for  me. 

I'm  satisfied  with  what  I  am,  old,  gray,  and  bent 
witbal; 

It's  sort  o'  pleasant  to  be  old  and  know  ye  know  it 
all. 

The  Mystery  of  Mustang  Valley. 

Written  for  the  Rukal  Press  by  D.  A.  Macdonald. 

Mustang  valley  is  one  of  those  secluded 
places  in  the  Livermore  mountains,  hemmed 
in  by  high  ridges  and  lofty  peaks,  toweriDg 
up  on  either  side  like  mute  sentinels  placed 
there  by  Dame  Nature  to  guard  this  fertile 
spot.  Nature  has  lavished  her  gifts  of 
flowers,  shrubs  and  trees  with  a  generous 
hand  upon  this  sequestered  place  to  adorn  it 
with  a  mantle  of  beauty  each  spring,  and 
the  musical  waters  of  the  winding  stream 
that  courses  down  through  the  valley  seems 
to  sing  a  perpetual  song  of  praise  to  the  god 
of  nature  for  the  bestowal  of  those  gracious 
gifts. 

Our  story  dates  back  to  the  spring  of  '66 — 
long  before  the  hardy  pioneer  farmer  invaded 
this  mountain  region  in  quest  of  a  home. 
Since  then  the  valley  has  changed  in  ap- 
pearance as  well  as  in  name,  and  the  Mus- 
tang valley  of  the  long  ago,  with  its  tragic 
story  enveloped  still  in  mystery,  is*lost  In 
the  fields  and  orchards  of  the  thriving  farm- 
ing community  of  to  day,  and  lives  only  in 
the  memories  of  those  who  are  familiar  with 
the  story  of  the  valley.  When  grain  farming 
began  to  take  the  place  of  stock  raising  in 
Livermore  valley  the  stockmen  were  forced 
to  retreat  to  the  foothills  and  mountains  to 
pasture  their  vast  herds  of  horses  and  cattle, 
and  the  vaqueros  soon  became  familiar  with 
every  peak,  creek  and  canyon,  In  their 
rounds  in  search  of  stray  stock. 

Mustang  valley,  embracing  and  area  of 
some  eighty  or  ninety  acres,  became  a 
rodeoing  ground  where  the  stock  was 
rounded  up  every  spring  to  be  cut  out  and 
branded  and  soon  became  a  well-known 
place  to  every  vaquero  and  stockman  in 
that  section. 

One  balmy  morning  in  the  spring  of  '66 
four  stockmen  rode  over  the  divide  above 
the  valley.  All  of  a  sudden  one  of  them  ex- 
claimed as  he  glanced  down  the  beautiful 
slope  below  him,  "  What !  a  settler  in  the 
valle)?'  A  look  of  astonishment  spread  over 
the  countenance  of  each  man  as  he  looked 
down  the  valley  and  saw  a  newly-erected 
habitation,  built  of  logs  and  shakes,  on  a 
point  of  rising  ground  near  a  bend  in  the 
creek  below.  "  Who  can  the  settler  be  ?" 
queried  one  of  the  party.  "  We  will  ride 
down  there  and  find  out,"  said  the  first 
speaker,  who  was  one  of  the  leading  stock- 
men of  that  section;  " but  its  strange  that 
anyone  with  a  family  should  settle  in  here  in 
this  isolated  place  while  there  are  lots  of  good 
ranches  yet  to  be  taken  up  in  the  foothills, 
and  there's  a  family  there  for  I  see  two 
women  outside."  In  a  short  time  the  stock- 
men rode  up  to  the  cabin  and  were  greeted 
with  a  friendly  buenos  dias  (good  morning) 
by  an  old  Mexican,  whose  words,  manner 
and  appearance  told  in  an  instant  that  he  be- 
longed to  the  higher  class  of  Mexicans, 
probably  a  descendant  of  one  of  the  first 
families,  of  which  Mexican  aristocracy  is  so 
proud.  The  stockmen  were  invited  to  alight 


and  rest  their  tired  horses  in  the  shade, 
which  they  did,  and  a  few  moments  after 
were  asked  their  names  and  finally  intro- 
duced to  the  family.  The  old  man  spoke 
very  little  English,  and  as  all  the  stockmen 
in  those  days  spoke  Spanish  fluently  the 
conversation  was  carried  on  in  that  tongue. 
The  family  consisted  of  Senor  Lopez  (which 
he  said  was  his  name);  his  wife,  a  matronly 
old  lady;  their  daughter,  Inez,  and  Raphael, 
their  son,  a  young  man  of  about  22;  and  a 
tall,  handsome  young  fellow  who  bore  no 
resemblance  to  any  of  the  family  and  was 
introduced  by  Senor  Lopez  as  Ramon  Tor- 
res, a  young  distant  relative  of  the  family 
and  the  affianced  lover  of  his  daughter, 
Inez. 

Inez  Lopez  was  charming  as  well  as  beau- 
tiful, and  possessed  that  peculiar  clear  com- 
plexion seldom  seen  among  Mexican  beauties, 
and  her  clear  soft-brown  eyes  seemed  to  be 
overflowing  with  love  and  affection  as  she 
glanced  at  Ramon  and  blushed  when  her 
father  introduced  him. 

Ramon  Torres  was  one  of  those  tall,  lithe, 
soldierly  looking  fellows,  In  the  prime  of 
life,  with  bravery  stamped  upon  every  feature 
of  his  handsome  face,  and  It  is  no  wonder 
the  fair  Inez  became  a  worshiper  of  his 
charms. 

Senor  Lopez  was  very  reticent  in  regards 
to  speaking  of  their  former  home  and  his 
reasons  for  Immigrating  from  his  native 
State  in  Mexico  and  selecting  such  an 
isolated  place  of  abode  in  his  declining  years 
in  the  wilds  of  California.  He  was  one  of 
those  peculiar,  unapproachable  men  that  we 
ofttimes  meet  from  whom  it  would  be  useless 
to  try  to  obtain  Information  which  he  did 
not  feel  disposed  to  give,  and  any  more  in- 
formation in  regard  to  this  mysterious  family 
other  than  what  he  told  the  stockmen  on 
their  first  visit  could  never  be  learned.  He 
said  that  they  came  from  Sonora,  Mexico, 
where  they  had  lived  all  of  their  lives  up  to 
that  time,  and  they  had  wandered  around 
until  they  found  this  place  in  Mustang  val- 
ley, which  came  nearest  to  their  Ideal  of  a 
home  to  spend  their  last  days  in  peace  in 
He  stated  that  he  had  become  tired  of  the 
political  turmoil  lu  his  old  home  In  Mexico, 
and  found  it  Impossible  to  retire  from  the 
active  life  he  had  always  led,  to  the 
seclusion  be  had  so  long  desired,  with- 
out emigrating  into  a  new  country 
where  he  would  be  a  perfect  stranger,  and 
he  hoped  to  end  his  life  in  peace  and  quiet, 
surrounded  by  the  beloved  members  of  his 
family  in  the  home  they  had  selected  in  this 
pretty  little  mountain  valley.  He  said  they 
had  ample  means  to  secure  them  all  the 
comforts  of  life  they  desired  aside  from  what 
they  could  make  the  valley  produce,  for  he 
stated  that  he  intended  to  make  his  home  a 
model  little  farm.  After  partaking  of  the 
welcome  breakfast  so  kindly  prepared  for 
their  visitors  by  Senora  Lopez  and  Inez,  and 
with  an  invitation  to  call  again  when  they 
came  that  way,  the  stockmen  bade  the  family 
good  morning  and  resumed  their  journey  to 
one  of  their  camps  some  ten  miles  distant. 
On  the  way  to  camp  the  stockmen  discussed 
the  matter  as  to  what  might  be  the  cause  of 
the  family  deserting  their  native  land  and 
secluding  themselves  in  this  mountain  val- 
ley. There  must  be  some  greater  cause 
than  Senor  Lopez  volunteered  to  explain. 
Then  they  speculated  as  to  how  or  by  what 
route  the  family  came,  for  none  of  the  ranch- 
men in  Livermore  valley  nor  any  of  the 
vaqueros  in  the  hills  had  mentioned  any- 
thing about  the  strangers  being  seen  on  their 
way  coming  in,  and  It  was  a  mystery  as  to 
how  they  found  the  valley;  so  the  stockmen 
concluded  that  some  member  of  the  Lopez 
family  must  have  had  some  previous  knowl- 
edge of  that  section  before  their  settlement 
in  Mustang  valley.  Arriving  at  that  con- 
clusion they  dismissed  the  matter  from  their 
minds  for  the  time  being,  until  their  return 
to  the  lone  habitation  in  the  valley  on  their 
way  home  to  Livermore  a  few  days  later. 
They  reached  Senor  Lopez's  about  noon  and 
once  more  partook  of  his  hospitality,  and, 
after  dinner,  seeing  that  Ramon  and  the 
beautiful  Inez  were  absent,  the  stockmen  in- 
quired if  they  had  gone  to  Laddsville — the 
only  town  at  that  time  In  Livermore  valley — 
to  visit  Mexican  friends  there.  The  old 
senor  said  no,  that  they  had  neither  friends 
nor  acquaintances  out  in  Livermore,  and 
they  preferred  not  to  make  any,  as  they 
wished  to  live  a  secluded  life,  and,  although 
they  were  glad  to  receive  occasional  visits 
from  the  stockmen  of  the  country  when 
passing  back  and  forth,  they  preferred  not 
to  extend  their  acquaintance  further.  He 
said  that  Ramon  had  gone  back  to  Mexico 
in  order  to  arrange  some  business  matters 
prior  to  making  his  home  with  them,  and 
that  Inez  had  accompanied  him,  as  they 
were  to  be  married  before  they  returned. 
As  the  old  man  spoke  of  the  marriage  a 
strange  and  animated  look  came  into  his 
face  and  he  gazed  in  silence  for  a  moment 
out  over  the  mountains  in  the  direction  of 


the  south  and  muttered  something  to  him- 
self. Then  his  face  paled,  and  the  fire  of 
bitter  hatred  shone  In  his  eyes  for  a  moment, 
when  a  whispered  remark  from  Raphael 
seemed  to  bring  him  back  to  his  former  cool 
and  courteous  manner,  when  he  changed  the 
topic  of  the  conversation  and  never  men- 
tioned the  names  of  the  absent  ones  again 
during  the  stockmen's  visit  that  day.  Shortly 
after  dinner  the  stockmen  saddled  up  their 
horses,  and,  after  thanking  their  host  and 
hostess  for  their  kind  hospitality,  with  a 
friendly  adios  they  started  for  Livermore. 
When  they  arrived  In  the  valley  they  told 
the  people  about  the  strange  Mexican  family 
that  had  settled  up  in  the  mountains,  and 
made  inquiries  as  to  whether  any  one  knew 
them  or  had  seen  them  on  the  way  when 
they  moved  into  their  secluded  mountain 
home.  But  as  far  as  could  be  learned  no 
one  had  either  seen  or  heard  of  them  before. 
The  stockmen  returned  home  and  told  the 
story  of  this  mysterious  Mexican  family. 
Two  weeks  afterward  the  stockmen,  accom- 
panied by  others,  started  to  the  mountains 
to  round  up  their  stock,  it  being  time  for 
the  annual  rodeo.  They  took  the  Mustang 
valley  route,  and  on  the  way  they  talked 
about  the  strange  settlers  and  wondered 
whether  the  gallant  Ramon  and  the  beauti- 
ful Inez  Lopez  had  arrived  in  Mexico  and 
were  united  by  some  old  padre  in  the  holy 
bonds  of  matrimony  by  that  time  or  not. 
As  the  stockmen  had  started  from  Liver- 
more before  daybreak,  it  was  yet  early  in 
the  day  when  they  reached  the  divide,  and 
as  they  crossed  over  and  came  into  full  view 
of  the  valley  below,  they  were  astonished  to 
find,  instead  of  the  house  where  they  bad 
been  so  hospitably  entertained  on  their  for- 
mer trip,  a  small,  winding  column  of  smoke 
slowly  rising  up  from  a  heap  of  ashes  and 
charred  and  burning  ends  of  the  logs 
that  formed  the  hospitable  abode  of  the 
strange  Mexican  family  at  the  time  of  their 
former  trip  to  the  valley.  They  urged  their 
horses  down  the  steep  trail  into  the  valley 
with  all  possible  haste,  and  soon  arrived  on 
the  scene.  The  sight  that  met  their  eyes 
caused  the  blood  to  run  cold  in  their  veins, 
and  a  sickening  sensation  overcame  those 
hardy  stockmen  and  made  them  faint  and 
speechless  for  the  time  being.  Although 
the  most  of  them  had  been  accustomed  to 
scenes  of  barbarousness  and  cruelty  all  of 
their  lives  on  the  frontier,  that  scene  made 
such  a  lasting  impression  upon  their  memo- 
ries that  it  will  never  be  erased  as  long  as 
they  live. 

Among  the  still  burning  embers  lay  the 
charred  remains  of  Senor  Lopez.  Near 
him  lay  the  horribly  disfigured  body  of  his 
wife.  In  front  of  the  door  lay  the  dead 
body  of  the  beautiful  and  lovely  Inez,  with 
the  clothing  torn  almost  entirely  from  her 
body,  which  was  horribly  mutilated.  In  her 
hand  was  still  grasped  a  dagger,  which  had 
given  the  death  thrust  to  the  ferocious  and 
brutal-looking  black  Mexican  who  lay  dead 
close  by  her.  Down  near  the  creek  lay  the 
body  of  Raphael  with  a  bullet  hole  through 
his  heart,  and  a  short  distance  away  lay  the 
form  of  the  gallant  Ramon,  cut  and  shot  to 
pieces,  showing  that  a  terrible  struggle  bad 
taken  place  between  him  and  the  two  dark- 
visaged  murderers  who  lay  dead  beside  him. 
From  all  appearances  it  seemed  that  the 
family  were  surprised  and  attacked  soon  af- 
ter they  arose  in  the  morning,  and  being 
outnumbered  by  the  murderous  ruffians  who 
attacked  them,  the  conflict  was  short  and 
fierce,  and  the  ruffians  who  escaped  burned 
the  house  after  plundering  it.  What  is  the 
key  to  the  mystery?  Did  Ramon  and  Inez 
meet  or  sight  those  murderers  on  their  way 
to  Mexico,  and  suspect  their  purpose,  and 
return  in  haste,  closely  pursued  by  the  mur- 
derers, to  warn  the  rest  of  the  family  of  the 
impending  danger?  Or  did  they  only  go  to 
some  place  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State, 
and  on  their  return  were  trailed  by  those 
fiends  to  their  secluded  home  in  Mustang 
valley?  What  could  have  been  the  cause 
for  the  complete  annihilation  of  this  whole 
family  ?  It  could  not  have  been  for  robbery 
alone.  Was  it  for  some  political  cause  for 
which  Senor  Lopez  had  to  fly  from  his 
native  country?   Or  was  it  the  plot  of  some 


designing  Mexican  of  rank  with  revolution- 
ary intentions,  who  found  Senor  Lopez  a 
serious  obstacle  in  his  way,  and  hired  those 
fiends  incarnate  to  wipe  the  whole  family 
from  the  face  of  the  earth  ?  Or  was  it  the 
nndying  love  that  Ramon  and  Inez  had  for 
each  other,  and  the  union  of  those  members 
of  the  Lopez  and  Torres  families,  which, 
perhaps,  were  sworn  and  deadly  enemies, 
that  was  the  cause  of  this  great  tragedy  that 
the  silent,  sentinel  peaks  that  still  stand 
guard  over  the  valley,  alone  witnessed  ? 
Those  are  questions  that  will  probably  never 
be  answered,  and  the  mystery  that  surrounds 
the  tragedy  of  Mustang  valley  will  never  be 
cleared  away.  The  creek  still  flows  down 
through  the  valley  with  musical  song,  and 
soft  breezes  stir  the  needles  of  the  same  old 
pines  on  the  mountain-side,  and  the  high, 
sentinel  peaks  seem  to  say,  "  We  alone  pos- 
sess the  key  to  the  mystery,  but  our  lips  are 
sealed  forever."  There  Is  nothing  left  to 
mark  the  place  where  this  terrible  tragedy 
was  enacted,  and  the  ripening  grain  waves 
In  the  summer  breeze  to-day  over  the  spot 
where  the  abode  of  the  hospitable  Lopez 
family  once  stood. 

Gems  of  Thought. 
Woman  is  the  masterpiece.  — Confucius. 
Men  have  sight,  women  insight. — Victor 
Hugo. 

Men  make  laws;  women  make  manners.— 
De  Segur. 

Virtue  Is  like  a  rich  stone,  best  plain  set.— 
Bacon. 

Learning  is  the  greatest  alms  that  can  be 
given. — Fuller. 

The  happiest  women,  like  the  happiest 
nations,  have  no  history. — George  Eliot. 

Alas  !  how  enthusiasm  decreases  as  our 
experience  increases. — Mme.  Louise  Colet. 

In  delicate  souls  love  never  presents  itself 
but  under  the  veil  of  esteem.  —  Mme. 
Roland. 

The  most  fascinating  women  are  those 
that  can  most  enrich  the  every  day  moments 
of  existence. — Leigh  Hunt. 

Duty  is  carrying  on  promptly  and  faith- 
fully the  affairs  now  before  you.  It  is  to 
fulfill  the  claims  of  to-day. — Goethe. 

You  will  never  have  more  than  three  or 
four  friends  In  the  course  of  your  life;  your 
entire  confidence  is  their  right.  But  to  give 
it  to  many — Is  not  that  to  betray  your  real 
friends  ? — Balzac. 

Common  sense  in  one  view  is  the  most 
uncommon  sense.  While  it  is  extremely 
rare  in  possession,  the  recognition  of  it  is 
universal.  All  men  feel  it,  though  few  men 
have  It.— H.  N.  Hudson. 

The  animals  to  whom  nature  has  given 
the  faculty  we  call  cunning  know  always 
when  to  use  it,  and  use  it  wisely;  but  when 
man  descends  to  cunning  he  blunders  and 
betrays. — Thomas  Paine. 

A  mother  once  asked  a  clergyman  when 
she  should  begin  the  education  of  her  child, 
which  she  told  him  was  then  four  years  old. 
"  Madam,"  was  the  reply,  "  you  have  lost 
three  years  already.  From  the  very  first 
smile  that  gleams  over  an  infant's  cheek 
your  opportunity  begins." — Whately. 


The  Resources  of  Poverty. 

Many  a  man  since  Romeo's  apothecary, 
has  plead:  "My  poverty,  but  not  my  will, 
consents."  It  would  be  commonplace  to 
moralize  upon  this  theme  if  it  suggested  noth- 
ing more  or  less  than  frequent  occasion  of 
crimes  defined  by  law;  but  it  comprehends  all 
those  concessions  of  honor  and  of  dignity 
which  are  prompted  by  the  pressure  of  want 
and  mortification  of  shabbiness.  It  is  one  of 
the  bitterest  of  the  hardships  of  the  poor  that 
they  feel  constrained  to  maintain  an  attitude 
of  Invariable  complaisance  toward  those  up- 
on whom  they  depend  for  subsistence. 

There  are  degrees  of  poverty,  and  a  vast 
deal  depends  upon  one's  conception  of  values. 
It  is  said  that  a  man  is  as  old  as  he  feels, 
and,  we  believe,  it  is  equally  true  that  he  Is 
as  poor  as  he  feels.  There  are  well-to-do 
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men  who  feel  poor  because  they  are  not  mil 
lionarles  and,  in  point  of  fact,  they  are  poor 
We  have  seen  a  story — a  kind  of  fabie,  no 
doubt — which  tells  how  a  traveler  lost  amid 
desert  sands  was  dying  of  hunger,  when  he 
came  upon  what  he  believed  to  be  a  sack  of 
dates,  but  which  proved  to  be  only  a  sack  of 
pearls.  The  poor  man  fainted  from  sheer 
disappointment.  A  well-fed  man  In  his  place 
might  have  swooned  for  joy.  The  great  thing 
is  to  have  the  right  appetite,  and  it  is  only 
the  honestly  hungry  man  who  elicits  our 
sympathy.  The  trouble  is — at  least  a  very 
common  trouble — that  the  real  triumphs  of 
life  are  sacrificed  to  unessential  wealth.  How 
many  artists,  how  many  writers,  men  of  gen- 
ius, have  painted  down,  or  written  down,  to 
the  level  of  a  vulgar  popularity  for  the  sake 
of  paltry  pelf !  This  avernain  descent  is  easy, 
because  it  is  a  far  simpler  matter  to  please 
than  to  excel, 

What  the  poor  in  respect  to  material  wealth 
need  above  all  things  to  understand,  is  the 
higher  value  of  the  resources  within  their 
reach.  It  has  been  recently  said,  and  well 
said,  that  the  world  is  full  of  men  who  are 
atrophied  on  every  side,  except  that  through 
which  they  are  gaining  their  daily  bread — 
men  who  have  sacrificed  to  immediate  suc- 
cess about  everything  that  makes  life  worth 
living.  The  immediate  practical  value  of 
culture  is  that  it  adjusts  the  man  not  only  to 
his  business,  but  to  his  life.  It  restores  the 
balance  so  likely  to  be  lost  in  the  fierce  com- 
petition and  the  perpetual  strife.  Culture  can 
never  be  real,  practical,  downright  enrich- 
ment of  life  which  it  ought  to  be  until  men 
have  ceased  to  think  of  It  as  a  luxury.  In  one 
sense  it  Is  just  as  widely  open  to  the  poor  as 
to  the  rich.  One  pair  of  eyes,  one  pair  of  legs, 
one  open  mind,  one  honest  heart,  a  few  hours 
of  leisure,  a  bit  of  country  and  a  dozen 
books  supply  the  elements  of  deep  and  gen- 
uine culture  for  any  one  who  knows  how  to 
use  them.  It  is  not  a  question  of  privilege;  it 
is  a  question  of  making  the  best  of  what  you 
have.  It  is  true  that  some  men  have  far 
greater  opportunites  than  others;  but  essen- 
tial culture— that  is,  the  ripening  of  the  soul 
by  contact  with  the  best  that  has  been  thought 
and  done  in  the  world — is  quite  as  much 
open  to  the  man  of  limited  opportunities  as 
to  the  man  of  great  opportunities.— New 
Orleans  Picayune. 


Fashion  Notes. 
Small  bonnets  will  reign  once  more  this 
summer. 

A  cloth  cape  in  any  chosen  color  is  a  safe 
investment.  It  should  be  very  full  and  not 
too  long.    Quite  gay  colors  are  used. 

New  batistes  come  In  tinted  and  white 
grounds  spotted  with  white  flowers  and 
striped  in  open  patterns  like  drawn  work. 

Sailor  hats  are  worn  quite  plain,  of  smooth 
black,  ecru  or  blue  straw,  with  a  high  crown, 
narrow  brim,  and  only  a  band  of  ribbon  with 
a  bow. 

Lace  is  pretty,  popular  and  effective.  If 
there  is  any  hesitation  about  the  trimming  of 
a  summer  gown,  a  compromise  may  be 
made  on  lace. 

New  shoes  and  slippers  include  a  high-cut 
Oxford  shoe  of  fine,  black  patent  leather 
with  tiny  white  buttons  and  a  piping  of  white 
kid  around  the  vamp. 

Jet  bonnets,  which  can  be  worn  at  all  sea- 
sons, are  a  good  investment.  They  are 
trimmed  with  violets  or  other  small  flowers, 
or  loops  and  ends  of  light-colored  velvet. 

A  new  and  beautiful  material  for  trimming 
dresses  is  satin  muslin.  The  surface  ii 
glossy  like  satin,  and  the  texture  is  light  and 
almost  as  transparent  as  India  muslin. 

Velvets  are  to  continue  in  favor  through 
the  season,  especially  for  trimmings,  and 
dozens  of  yards  of  velvet  ribbons  are  used  on 
challie,  foulard  and  China  silk  dresses. 

Wide-ribbed  pique  is  one  of  the  fabrics  for 
cotton  gowns.  They  come  in  pale  colors  as 
well  as  white,  and  are  made  up  by  Paris 
dressmakers  In  very  fanciful  styles,  trimmed 
very  elaborately  with  lace  and  ribbon. 

Fancy,  rough  straws,  especially  brown 
and  ecru,  are  in  favor  for  toques  and  Russian 
turbans.  They  are  trimmed  all  around  the 
crown  with  bunches  of  violets,  either  black, 
purple  or  white,  and  choux  of-  yellow  velvet 
in  the  Russian  yellow  and  chrysanthemum 
shades.  A  black  aigrette  starts  up  on  the 
left  invariably,  and  sometimes  on  the  right 
as  well,  the  Russian  aigrettes  being  almost 
as  thick  as  a  shaving  brush. 

A  convenient  dress  for  spring  wear  is  of 
black  serge,  made  with  a  plain  full  skirt  in- 
terlined with  light  canvas  to  make  it  stand 
out  from  the  waist;  for  this  skirt  two  waists 
can  be  made— a  simple  waist  of  serge  for 
the  morning,  and  another  of  moire  antique, 
made  tight  fitting,  with  a  basque  commenc- 
ing at  the  hips,  and  some  soft,  creamy  lace 
falling  from  the  neck,  making  It  a  handsome 
dress  for  afternoon  wear. 


"Y'oUfNG^ElobKS'  QobUjvIN 


The  Fisher  Boy. 


Little  Jack  lives  close  by  the  stormy  sea; 
The  son  of  a  fisherman  brave  is  he, 
Who  sails  away  in  a  stout  old  boat, 
The  bravest  and  truest  man  afloat. 

Little  Jack  with  his  mother  stays  at  home, 
But  he  loves  on  the  sandy  shore  to  roam. 
And  to  be  the  first  to  catch  a  sight 
Of  his  father's  boat  coming  back  at  night, 

And  to  be  the  first,  when  it  comes  to  land, 
To  offer  a  ready  helping  hand; 
And  there's  not  in  the  town  a  lad  so  spry 
In  spreading  the  long  net  where  'twill  dry. 

And  he  helps  the  men  who  have  worked  all  day 
Unload  the  fish  in  the  merriest  way; 
And  when  the  cargo  is  all  ashore, 
He  runs  ahead  to  the  cottage  door. 

There  the  mother  waits,  with  the  supper  spread, 
But  stoops  to  pat  fondly  the  curly  head ; 
For  fond  and  proud  of  her  boy  is  she, 
The  lad  who  a  fisherman  brave  will  be. 

And  then  he  lies  down  to  slumbers  light, 
He  dreams  of  a  boat  with  sails  so  white, 
And  he  sails  in  dreams  far  over  the  sea; 
And  who  so  happy  and  gay  as  he  ? 

Ah,  the  day  be  distant  when  from  the  shore 
He  may  watch  for  the  boat  that  returns  no  more  1 
When  he  turns  to  the  cottage  with  weary  tread. 
And  the  mother  weeps  for  the  father  dead  1 

— Harper's  Young  People. 


Our  Sociables. 


We  have  revived  the  old-fashioned  game 
of  "  forfeits  "  in  our  village,  and  all  the  girls 
and  boys  declare  that  they  enjoy  the  merry 
sociables  we  have  been  attending  during  the 
winter. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  name  forfeits 
that  are  not  rude  and  unladylike,  so  we  put 
our  heads  together  and  composed  the  follow 
ing  list: 

1.  Rub  one  hand  on  your  forehead  at  the 
same  time  you  strike  the  other  on  your 
heart,  without  changing  the  motion  of  either 
for  an  Instant. 

2.  To  keep  silence  and  preserve  a  sober 
countenance  for  two  or  five  minutes,  what 
ever  may  be  said  or  done  by  your  com- 
panions. 

3.  Kiss  your  shadow  in  every  corner  of 
the  room  without  laughing. 

4.  Repeat  without  mistake  any  difficult 
sentence  your  companions  may  appoint. 

5.  Make  two  lines  of  rhyme,  or  if  one 
line  be  given  find  a  rhyme  to  it. 

6.  Say  five  flattering  things  to  the  one 
who  sits  next  you,  without  mentioning  the 
letter  I. 

7.  Pay  a  compliment,  and  undo  it,  to 
every  one  present. 

I.  Imitate,  without  laughing,  such  ani- 
mals as  your  companions  name. 

9.  Stand  up  in  a  chair  and  make  what- 
ever grimaces  you  are  ordered,  without 
laughing. 

10.  Laugh  in  one  corner,  cry  in  another 
and  sing  in  a  third. 

II.  Stand  in  the  middle  of  the  room  and 
first  make  up  a  very  woeful  face,  then  a 
merry  one. 

12.  Two  may  pay  forfeits  together  in  this 
way:  They  stand  in  separate  corners  of  the 
room,  one  begins  to  walk  toward  the  other 
with  her  handkerchief  at  her  eyes,  saying  in 
a  dismal  tone:  "The  king  ot  Catsland  is 
dead!''  The  other,  passing  by  her  in  the 
same  attitude,  sobs  out:  "Sad  news!  Sad 
news!''  Again  passing  in  the  same  way, 
they  both  repeat:  "Alas!  Alas!"  This 
must  be  done  without  a  smile. 

Try  our  game  of  "forfeits,"  boys  and 
girls.  Perhaps  some  of  the  girls  know  two 
or  three  good  forfeits.  If  they  would  con- 
tribute their  mite  we  could  make  up  a  very 
interesting  and  amusing  list.  —  Ruth  L. 
Jacobs,  Beaver  Co. 

A  Second-Hand  Baby. 

Mrs.  Kelly,  the  actress,  is  fond  of  telling 
a  good  story,  and  for  her  latest  she  claims 
absolute  originality.  One  of  her  tradesmen, 
it  appears,  has  just  received  an  addition  to 
his  offspring.  His  son,  a  small  boy,  was 
taken  to  see  the  new  arrival,  whom  he  eyed 
very  critically. 

"  Why,  he's  got  no  hair,  father,"  was  his 
first  remark. 

The  fact  was  admitted. 

"  And  he's  got  no  teeth,  father,"  was  the 
next  comment. 

The  circumstance  could  not  be  denied. 

"  I  tell  you  what,  father,"  was  the  final 
observation;  "  you've  been  taken  in.  He's 
an  old  one."— Tit-Bits. 


Mand  — "  Why  don't  you  give  young 
Sewers  some  encouragement,  if  you  love 
him  ?"  Nell—"  Oh,  he  ought  to  be  able  to 
press  his  own  suit.  He's  a  tailor."— Phila- 
delphia Record. 


X)0jMESTI6  G(eOJ^OMY, 


Eggs  a  la  Tripe.— Put  into  a  stewpan 
three  ounces  of  butter;  and  when  melted, 
stir  in  one  tablespoonful  of  flour;  when 
smooth,  add  four  large  onions  that  have 
been  boiled  and  minced;  simmer  slowly  five 
minutes,  stir  in  two  tablespoonfuls  of  cream, 
and  cook  five  minutes  longer.  Slice  six 
hard-boiled  eggs  and  lay  in  this  sauce. 
When  hot  throngh,  send  to  table. 

Aunt  Chloe's  Fried  Chicken.— Cut 
up  the  chicken  an  hour  before  cooking  and 
lay  it  in  salt  and  water.  Take  it  up,  wipe 
and  dip  it  in  a  batter  made  of  two  eggs,  a 
little  flour,  pepper  and  a  little  nutmeg.  Fry 
in  part  lard  and  part  butter.  Put  the 
chicken  on  a  hot  dish.  Pour  off  the  con- 
tents of  the  spider,  and  make  a  gravy  of 
cream,  butter,  salt,  pepper  and  a  little  nut- 
meg, thickened  with  flour  wet  in  a  little  cold 
milk.  Let  it  boil  up  and  pour  over  the 
chicken. 

Brown  Bread.— Three  pints  of  Indian 
meal,  three  pints  of  rye  meal  (both  meas- 
ured after  sifting),  one  teaspoonful  of  salt. 
Mix  them  well  together.  Add  one  cupful  of 
molasses,  half  a  teaspoonful  of  soda  and 
half  a  cup  of  yeast.  Then  mix  the  whole 
together  with  luke-warm  water.  Pour  it 
into  an  iron  kettle  and  let  it  stand  nntil  it 
begins  to  crack  on  the  top.  Put  it  into  a 
moderate  oven  and  let  it  bake  five  or  six 
hours.  Use  unbolted  Indian  meal.  The 
secret  of  this  brown  bread  lies  in  having 
the  meal  coarse. 

Cheap  Sponge  Cake.— Three  eggs,  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  water  and  a  teacupful  of 
sugar,  mixed  together.  One  and  a  half 
cups  of  flour,  two  teaspoonfuls  baking 
powder  and  a  pinch  of  salt,  stirred  in  quick- 
ly. Season  with  a  teaspoonful  of  vanilla 
or  juice  of  half  a  lemon.  Bake  in  three 
jelly  pans  in  a  quick  oven.  For  the  filling, 
grate  two  good-sized  apples,  add  the  grated 
peel  and  juice  of  one  lemon,  one  well-beaten 
egg,  and  sugar  to  taste.  Boll  five  minutes 
and  spread  between  the  layers.  This  is 
very  good  if  eaten  fresh. 

Scalloped  Eggs. — Make  a  forcemeat 
of  finely  minced  ham  or  tongue,  fine  bread 
crumbs,  pepper,  salt,  a  little  minced  parsley, 
and  some  melted  butter;  moisten  with  milk 
to  a  fine  paste,  and  half  fill  some  patty  pans 
or  scallop  shells  with  the  mixture.  Break 
an  egg  carefully  upon  the  top  of  each,  dust 
with  pepper  and  salt,  sift  some  finely  pow- 
dered cracker  over  all,  put  several  bits  of 
butter  over  the  top  of  each  egg,  and  put  In 
the  oven  and  bake  till  the  eggs  are  well  set, 
which  will  be  in  about  eight  minutes.  Serve 
hot. 

Curry  of  Cold  Roast  Beef. — Cut 
some  slices  of  cold  roast  beef  into  rather 
small,  square  pieces  and  dredge  them  with 
flour.  Slice  a  small  onion  and  fry  it  a  light 
brown  in  one  heaping  tablespoonful  of 
butter;  then  pour- in  a  quarter  of  a  pint,  or 
as  much  as  you  may  require  of  the  gravy 
from  the  meal,  or  gravy  made  from  the 
bones  and  trimmings  of  meat.  Add  one 
tablespoonful  of  curry  powder  and  the 
slices  of  meat.  Set  it  over  a  brisk  fire  and 
stir  it  well  together  for  ten  or  twelve  minutes. 
Serve  it  with  a  border  of  rice  round  the 
dish,  or  rice  in  a  separate  dish. 

Apple  Pie. — One  quart  of  sliced  apples, 
one  teacup  of  water,  one  of  sugar,  half  a 
nutmeg,  yolk  of  one  egg,  a  little  sugar  and 
milk,  puff  paste.  Peel  and  slice  the  apples, 
add  the  water,  sugar,  peel  of  half  a  lemon 
grated  and  the  nutmeg.  Stew  until  tender, 
then  set  it  away  to  cool.  Line  a  shallow 
tin  pie  dish  with  a  good  paste;  put  in  the 
stewed  apple  half  an  inch  deep.  Roll  out 
some  of  the  paste,  wet  it  over  with  the  yolk 
of  an  egg  beaten  with  a  little  milk  and  a 
teaspoonful  of  powdered  sugar;  cut  it  Into 
very  narrow  strips  and  lay  them  in  cross- 
bars or  diamonds  across  the  pie;  lay  another 
strip  around  the  edge.  Trim  off  the  outside 
neatly  with  a  sharp  knife  until  the  paste 
loosens  from  the  dish. 


The  distinguished  John  Bellows  of  Eng- 
land once  asked  his  little  boy  what  his  his- 
tory lesson  was  for  that  day.  The  boy  re- 
plied that  It  was  about  Edward  II,  who  was 
"  a  weak  and  extravagant  prince."  His 
father  asked  him  if  he  knew  what  that 
meant.  "  Yes,  I  do,"  was  the  reply;  "  it 
means  that  he  could  not  throw  a  stone  very 
far,  and  that  he  put  too  much  butter  on  his 
bread."  

Miss  Ethel  (who  has  taken  one  term  at  an 
art  school)—"  Oh,  what  a  soulful,  dreamy 
picture  !  How  calmly  the  moon  is  moving 
through  the  blue  ether"—  Rembrandt 
Jones  (amateur  artijt,  with  much  embarrass- 
ment)—" A— er — excuse  me,  Miss  Ethel.  I 
intended  that  for  a  pumpkin  on  a  blue  plat- 
ter."—Vogue. 
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8  and  10  Pine  St.,  San  Francisco. 

FRANK  L.  BROWN,  Pacific  Coast  Agent. 


A  MEMBERSHIP 

In  the  Home  Library  and  Supply 
Association  erjables  you  to  order 
any  and  all  Kinds  of  Supplies  with 
a  saving  of  from  ten  to  fifty  per 
cent  on  what  you  are  now  paying. 
Correspondence  with  us  will  con- 
vince yon  of  th's  fact.  First-class 
references  and  full  information  sent 
on  application  to 

J.  H.  WOOD  &  OO.,  Managers, 
14  Sansome  Street,  San  Francisco. 
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Random  Thoughts. 


By  A.  P.  Roachb,  W.  M.  S.  G.  of  California. 

While  sham  and  fraud  go  marching  round, 
Alasl    Where  can  the  truth  be  found  ? 

Bennett  Valley  and  Santa  Rosa  Granges 
will  unite  in  a  grand  anniversary  celebra'.ion 
at  Bennett  Valley  on  May  26th. 

American  River  Grange  will  initiate  a 
class  and  conclude  with  a  harvest  feast  and 
open  meeting  on  May  25th. 

Watsonville  Grange  has  issned  a  call  for  a 
meeting  of  fruit  growers,  to  organize  for 
mutual  protection,  on  May  26th,  This 
grange  will  discuss  Mr.  Lubln's  novel  propo 
sition  the  first  Saturday  In  June. 

The  "  political  pot "  has  already  com 
menced  to  simmer  and  now  is  the  time  for 
the  farmer  to  stir  and  season  the  broth,  if  he 
would  have  it  to  his  liking.  Don't  wickedly 
or  carelessly  stay  home  and  let  court-house 
rings  and  ward  strikers  nominate  men  who 
will  represent  their  interests,  and  howl  and 
swear  because  they  don't  represent  your  in 
terest.  If  you  don't  take  an  interest  in  your 
own  affairs,  how  can  you  expect  them  to  ? 
Discuss  men  and  measures  in  your  grange, 
not  as  party  men  or  measures,  but  as  Amer- 
ican citizens  laboring  for  the  greatest  good 
to  the  greatest  number;  step  squarely  to  the 
front;  nominate  honest,  faithful  men;  be  sure 
there  is  a  generous  sprinkling  of  bright,  in- 
telligent farmers  among  them;  don't  go  off 
on  a  party  tangent;  stand  by  your  men  till 
elected;  give  them  to  understand  they  are  to 
represent  the  constituents  who  elect  them; 
that  they  are  expected  to  do  honest  work  for 
honest  pay,  and  the  people  will  soon  begin 
to  wonder  where  all  the  good  things  come 
from  which  they  have  not  tasted  for  years 

Sacramento  Grange  will  hold  its  regular 
strawberry  festival  on  May  25th,  a  cordial 
invitation  to  which  the  writer  regretfully  re- 
turned a  negative  answer  on  account  of 
prior  engagements. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  State 
Grange  will  meet  at  Santa  Rosa  on  the  28th 
inst. 

Sister  W.  W.  Greer,  our  accommodating 
State  Grange  organist,  will  soon  announce  a 
list  of  songs  to  be  practiced  by  the  many  ex- 
cellent singers  in  onr  subordinate  granges, 
that  we  may  have  some  of  those  grand 
choruses  at  the  State  session  in  October. 
Ask  for  a  few  of  those  Instrumental  duets, 
Sister  Greer. 

All  our  literary  sisters  and  brothers  are 
requested  to  begin  putting  their  wits  to  work 
for  the  production  of  something  creditable 
for  our  October  session.  Don't  say  you 
can't;  can't  never  yet  climbed  a  steep  hill, 
and  the  time  is  ample. 

State  Deputy  Delos  Wood  of  Santa  Bar- 
bara county  will  soon  take  hold  of  grange 
work  in  that  section  with  a  will.  Success  to 
you  brother,  and  may  "  never  say  die  "  be 
your  motto. 

Sisters  and  brothers,  you  can  never  fully 
appreciate  the  true  value  of  the  grand  fra- 
ternity to  which  you  belong  till  you  go  out 
in  the  grange  and  in  the  homes,  and  read 
the  great,  generous,  loyal  hearts  and  bound- 
less depths  of  manhood  and  womanhood 
which  are  there  revealed,  and  thank  God,  as 
I  have,  that  the  Grange  develops  something 
in  an  individual  better  than  gold,  higher 
than  place,  and  as  sweet  as  home  can 
make  it. 

If  hand  in  hand  and  soul  to  soul 

Was  the  watchword  of  the  day, 
The  vilest  wrongs  and  the  blackest  sins 

Would  tremble  and  cower  away; 
And  love  and  hope  would  mount  the  throne 

In  life's  grim,  terrible  test, 
And  cheerily  sing  of  joyous  peace 

And  days  of  endless  rest. 

What  a  wonderful  thing  evolution  would 
be  if  it  only  evolved  the  right  thing  in  the 
right  time.  It  has  given  us  the  Paddy  boys, 
Oscar  Wilde,  the  Willie  boys,  and  the  long- 
haired poets,  supplemented  by  the  chinch 
bug,  the  grasshopper,  the  army  worm,  the 
drouth,  the  hard  times,  and  the  Industrial 
army.  Verily,  the  earth  moves  in  a  great 
circle ! 

"  If  an  ounce  of  blood  is  worth  a  pound  of  muscle, " 
A  grain  of  common  sense  is  worth  a  universe  of 
theory. 

From  the  Organist  of  the  State  Grange. 

To  the  Editor:— The  time  for  holding 
our  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Grange  is 
not  far  distant,  and,  as  many  granges  hold 
few  meetings  during  the  busy  season,  I  do 
not  think  it  is  too  early  to  commence  work 
on  our  music.  The  following  pages  have 
been  selected  from  the  new  books,  the 
"Grange  Melodies":    Pages  94,  m,  102, 


US,  120,  137,  152,  160,  164,  114,  154,  156, 
190,  130,  142,  125,  159,  128. 

A  good  many  of  the  grangers  have  already 
sent  for  the  new  books,  and  those  who  have 
not,  I  hope,  will,  for  I  know  you  will  all  be 
pleased  and  entertained  with  the  bright  songs 
the  books  contain. 

Study  the  songs  well  so  that  the  music 
may  be  otie  of  the  features  of  our  next 
session.  Fraternally, 

Mrs.  W.  W.  Greer. 

Sacramento,  May  16,  1894. 


The  Secretary's  Column. 

A  special  meeting  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  California  State  Grange  will  be 
held  at  the  office  of  the  Secretary,  Santa 
Rosa,  Cal.,  Monday,  May  28,  1894,  at  nine 
o'clock  a.  IS.,  for  the  purpose  of  transacting 
such  business  as  may  properly  be  brought 
before  said  committee. 

Don't  forget  the  joint  anniversary  picnic 
of  Santa  Rosa  and  Bennett  Valley  Granges, 
at  Bennett  Valley  Grange  hall,  Saturday, 
May  26,  1894. 

The  worthy  master  of  State  Grange,  Bro 
A.  P.  Roache,  the  worthy  overseer,  Bro.  W. 
Walter  Greer,  and  the  worthy  lecturer,  Bro.  S. 
Goodenough,  are  expected  to  be  present  and 
address  patrons  and  friends  of  these  granges. 
All  are  cordially  invited  to  attend.  A  good 
time  is  assured. 

Bro.  O.  L.  Twitchell,  secretary  of  Grass 
Valley  Grange,  under  date  of  May  8th,  says 
that  they  had  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  the 
eloquent  addresses  of  Bros.  Messer  and 
Roache  on  the  7th.  Although  the  attendance 
was  not  as  large  as  desired,  yet  every  one 
present  was  highly  pleased  and  paid  the 
strictest  attention  to  every  word  that  was 
said. 

Bro.  Frlsble  of  Yuba  City  gave  his  views 
as  to  building  up  the  order  and  making  the 
meetings  interesting.  His  remarks  were 
well  received  and  greatly  appreciated.  A 
closed  meeting  was  held  in  the  evening,  af- 
ter which  a  sumptuous  repast  was  served. 
Those  who  missed  this  meeting  missed  the 
best  treat  Grass  Valley  Grange  ever  had. 

San  Joaquin  Pomona  Grange  meets 
Thursday,  May  31,  1894,  and  no  doubt 
much  business  will  be  transacted  interesting 
to  Patrons  of  San  Joaquin  county. 

This  office  acknowledges  receipt  of  Our 
Grange  Homes,  published  weekly  in  Boston, 
Mass.,  the  last  two  issues  containing  three 
to  four  columns  of  grange  news  descriptive 
of  Bro.  Messer's  trip  while  in  this  State 
from  his  own  pen. 

This  office  acknowledges  receipt  of  An- 
nual Proceedings  of  Colorado  and  West 
Virginia  State  Granges,  session  of  1894. 

Address  all  communications  for  California 
State  Grange  to  Don  Mills,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 

From  Grass  Valley. 

Grass  Valley  Grange,  although  a  little 
aside  from  the  centers  of  grange  Interest, 
and  therefore  without  the  stimulus  of  asso- 
ciation and  competition  with  other  similar 
bodies,  is  fully  imbued  with  the  fraternal 
spirit  and  attends  well  to  its  duties.  In 
spite  of  distance  and  the  expense  of  travel- 
ing, it  never  falls  of  representation  at  the 
State  Grange.  At  the  late  Grange  Congress 
in  this  city  it  sent  two  of  its  officers  (Mr. 
and  Mrs.  R.  S.  Twitchell)  who  were  amoDg 
the  most  appreciative    of  those  present. 

Grass  Valley  Grange  is  slowly  but  surely 
growing,  and  it  has  recently  enjoyed  the  en- 
couragement of  a  visit  from  National  Lec- 
turer Messer,  our  State  Master  Roache,  and 
District  Deputy  Frisbie.  Under  date  of 
May  12th  Mrs.  Twitchell  writes: 

On  May  5th  we  put  a  class  of  six  sisters 
through  the  third  and  fourth  degrees,  with 
accompanying  harvest  feast ;  then  the 
worthy  national  lecturer,  the  worthy  master 
of  California  State  Grange,  also  Brother 
Frisbie  of  Yuba  City,  arrived  in  our  town  on 
the  4  o'clock  train  on  May  6th,  were  met  by 
a  committee  previously  appointed  and  sent 
to  the  Morgan  House  for  accommodation. 
Monday  forenoon  they  were  taken  to  the 
famous  Idaho  gold  mine,  and  at  about  half 
past  two  the  lecture  was  in  order.  The 
worthy  lecturer  gave  us  as  interesting  a 
lecture  as  he  did  in  Festival  Hall  at  the 
Grange  Congress,  and  almost  entirely  differ- 
ent, so  we  have  heard  two  lectures  from  him 
and  feel  onrselves  very  fortunate.  The 
worthy  master  then  addressed  us,  which  was 
a  treat  I  can  assure  you.  Then,  after  a  song 
by  the  grange,  we  adjourned  until  half  past 
8  p.  m.,  when  we  held  a  closed  meeting,  dur- 
ing which  Brother  Frisbie  spoke  to  ns  very 
pleasantly  under  the  head  of  "Good  of  the 
Order."  After  impromptu  speeches  by 
Messrs.  Roache,  Messer  and  others,  the 
meeting  took  the  form  of  a  social  reception, 
which  was  greatly  enjoyed. 


Appreciative  Letter  From  Mr.  Sage. 

TO  the  Editor: — Allow  me,  through 
the  columns  of  your  interesting  paper,  to 
express  my  appreciation  of  the  kind  and 
generous  treatment  I  received  from  the 
Patrons  of  your  State  when  in  company  with 
National  Lecturer  Messer  and  State  Master 
Roache  I  visited  several  of  the  granges  and 
attended  the  Grange  Congress  there.  After 
bidding  good  bye  to  Brothers  Messer  and 
Roache,  I  started  for  Sacramento,  where  a 
pleasant  surprise  awaited  me.  Brother 
Daniel  Flint  took  State  Lecturer  Goodenough 
and  myself,  behind  a  fine  pair  of  thorough- 
breds, over  to  Brighton,  where  a  very  Inter- 
esting grange  meeting  was  held,  and  an 
enjoyable  day  was  spent,  returning  at  night 
with  Brother  Flint  where  Sister  Flint  gave 
us  a  hearty  welcome.  The  next  forenoon 
Brother  Flint  took  us  oat  to  his  extensive 
hop  ranch  and  over  the  city  till  we  hurried 
to  catch  the  train  which  bore  us  homeward 

We  never  shall  forget  the  kindness  of  our 
California  friends,  and  if  business  matters 
did  not  tie  us  here  we  should  not  be  long  in 
seeking  a  home  In  the  land  of  fruits  and 
flowers.  As  it  Is,  we  shall  plan  to  take  a 
party  out  there  another  winter  and  see  more 
of  your  beautiful  country.       C.  D.  SAGE, 

North  Brookfield,  Mass.,  May  14,  '94. 


DO  YOU  WANT  TO  MAKE  MONEY? 
IP*  & 


Health  Restored 

ALL  RUN  DOWN 
No  Strength  nor  Energy 


Miserable 
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CURED  BY  USING 

Ayer'sSarsaparilla 
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"Several  years  ago,  my  Mood  was  in 
bad  condition,  my  system  all  run  down, 
and  my  general  health  very  much  Im- 
paired. My  hands  were  covered  with 
large  sores,  discharging  all  the  time.  I 
had  no  strength  nor  energy  and  my  feel- 
ings were  miserable  in  the  extreme.  At 
last,  I  commenced  taking  Aycr's  Sarsa- 
parilla  and  soon  noticed  a  change  for  the 
better.  My  appetite  returned  and  with 
It,  renewed  strength.  Encouraged  by 
these  results,  I  kept  on  taking  the  Sar- 
saparilla,  till  I  had  used  six  bottles,  and 
my  health  was  restored."— A.  A.  Towks, 
prop.  Harris  House,  Thompson,  N.Dak. 

AyefcSarsaparilla 

Admitted 
AT  THE  WORLD'S  FAIR 


Davis'  Cream  Separator  Churn,  power 
hot  water  and  feed  cooker  combined. 
Agents  wanted.  Send  for  circular.  All 
sizes  Hand  Cream  Separators. 
Davis  A  Kankin  B.  A  M.  Co.  Chicago. 


L1 


EWIS"  98  %  LYE 

P0TEE2ZT  AOT  ttMVHXD 

(PATENTED) 

The  hi  rongem  and  purest  T.ya 

marie.  Unlike  other  Lye,  It  l  -  lug 
a  fine  powdrr  and  packed  In  a  can 
with  removable  lid,  the  contents 
are  always  ready  for  use.  Win 
make  tin1  heat  i*rfuiiied  Hani  S'>ap 
lu  20  minutes  wllhont  bulling. 
II  lb  Clio  I>*rI  for cleanslug  waste 
pipes,  Uninfecting  sinks,  closets, 
washing  bottles,  i  .dm-,  trees,  etc 
PENNA.  SALT  M'F'G  CO 
Oen.  Agts.,  Phils.,  Fa. 


DRIV7NQ  STILL  LEADS  THEM  ALL. 

s%  |—  IT  WILL  OONTROL  TNI  MOST 
Dl  I  VICIOUS  HORIIi  -ft 

75,000  sold  In  1891 . 
00,000  sold  In  1802. 

THEY  ARE  KING. 

Sample  mailed  X  0  for  *  I  fin 
Nickel,  SI. 50.  »l,uu 
Stallion  Bits  50  cts.  extra. 

RACINE  MALLEABLE  IRON  CO.  j^KWffi 


TYE  ELI-10  to  15  o  s  in  B  x  Car. 

IF  YOU  DO— BUY  A  PRESS 
FOR  BALING  HAY,  HOPS, 
HIDES,  WOOL, 
OR CHILL A ,   RAGS,  or 
ANYTHING  you  want  BALED. 

A  young  man  can  make 
more  MONEY  with  less  ex- 
penditure of  money  and 
labor,    than  in  any  other 
way.     We  sell  the 

ELI  CHALLENGE;  Puts  10 
tons  in  a  box  car.  Best 
press  made. 

Hill's  improved  LIGHT- 
NING bales  44  tons  per  day. 

JUNIOR  MONARCH,  20  to 
30  tons  per  day. 

PETALUMA  PRESS,  the  old 
reliable  standby,  great- 
ly improved. 

NEW  YORK  HOP  PRESS,  low 
priced,    yet    good  for 
small  yards. 

THOMPSON'S  CALIFORNIA 
HOP    PRESS,     horse  power 
press,    for  large  yards. 

Write  for  prices  and 
catalogues;     state  what 
you   want,    and  whether 
CASH  or  TIME  is  wanted. 

I.   J.   TRUMAN  &  CO  , 
No.    18  Drumm  street, 

San  Francisco. 


PRICE'S  TRACTION  ENGINE! 


We  have  one  of  these  engines  that  was  used  about  one 
month  last  season  and  was  taken  back  by  us  by  reason 
of  illness  of  purchaser.  Engine  Is  in  perfect  order,  sod 
in  better  working  order  than  when  first  sent  Irom  fac- 
tory. A  BARQAIN.  Indicated  power,  80  horse:  Cylin- 
ders, 8x8;  Wheels,  8  ft.  high,  38  In.  wide;  weight,  less 
than  10  tons.    Price  when  new,  $4500. 

HOOKER  &  CO.,  1 6  &  1 8  Drumm  St.,  S.  F. 


C.  T.  ROGERS  &  SONS, 

ELGIN,  ILLS. 

MECHANICAL  ENGINEERS  AND 
MANUFACTURING  EXPERTS  OF 

CONDENSED  MILK 

OF  ALL  KINDS. 
Manufacturers  of  Machinery  and  Apparatus  for  making 

all  kinds  of  Condensed  Milk. 
Instructions  given  in  all  the  Secret  Processes  for  making 

any  kind  of  Condensed  Milk  Products. 
We  are  the  only  firm  in  the  world  who  build  Condensed 
Milk  Factories  complete,  put  them  in  operation  and 
guarantee  results,  and  are  In  no  way  associated  with 
any  other  person,  Arm  or  company. 


HANG 
YOUR 
DOOR 


WITH  STANLEY'S 
CorrtiKHtecl  steel  Hinges. 

They  are  Stronger,  Handsomer 
and  cost  no  more  than  the  old 
style.  For  sale  by  Hardware 
Dealers  generally,  bat  if  not  In 
your  vicinity  write  the  Manu- 
facturers. Send  for  "Biography 
of  a  Yankee  Hinge, "mailed free. 


THE  STANLEY  WORKS,  New  Britain,Ct. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying, 
738  M AHKHT  ST.,  BAN  FRANCISCO,  OAL 
Open  All  Year. 
A.  TAN  DKR  NAILLEN,  President 
Assaying  of  Ores,  $31;  Bullion  and  Chlorinatlon  Assay, 
♦26;  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.   Full  course  of  assaying,  $60. 
ESTABLISHED  188*.  *V  Sand  for  circular. 
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Breeders'  Directory. 


Blx  lines  or  less  In  thla  directory  at  50a  par  line  per  month. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


F.  H.  BURKE,  626  Market  St.,  S.  F. 
Holateina;  Grade  Milch  Cowa.   Fine  Pigs. 


Al  Prize 


H.  P.  MOHR,  Mt.  Eden,  Oal.  Importer  and  breeder 
of  Clydesdale  Horses,  Holstein-Frieslan  Cattle  and 
Berkshire  Plga.    Young  stock  on  hand  and  for  gale. 


M.  D.  HOPKINS,  Petaluma.  Registered  Shorthorn 
Cattle.   Both  eexes  for  aale. 


JBBSEYS— The  best  A.  J.  C.  0.  Registered  Prize 
Herd  is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.  Animals  for  sale. 


PETER  S  AXE  St  SON,  Lick  House,  San  Francisco, 
OaL  Importers  and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of 
every  variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs. 


JERSEYS  AND  HOLSTEINS,  from  the  best 
Butter  and  Milk  Stock;  also  Thoroughbred  Hoga  and 
Poultry.  William  Nlles  &  Co..  Loa  Angelea, 
Cal.,  Breeders  and  Exporters.    Established  in  1S76. 


POULTRY. 


J.  W.  PORGEUS,  Santa  Cruz,  Cal.,  has  established 
one  of  the  best  equipped  poultry  ranches  on  this 
Coast.  He  has  300  Rankin'a  Strain  Mammoth  Pekin 
Ducks,  also  Brown  Leghorns  and  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks.  Write  for  prices  of  what  you  want.  Reference: 
People's  Bank.  Inspection  and  correspondence  solioited. 


A.  BUSCHKE,  Tracy,  Cal.,  Breeder  of  S.  C.  White 
Leghorns  and  B.  P.  Rocks.    Eggs  91,  $1.60  per  setting. 


WILLIAM  NILES  A   CO.,   Los  Angeles,  Cal 
Nearly  all  varieties  of  Poultry,  Dairy  Cattle  and  Hoga, 


CALIFORNIA  POULTRY  FARM,  Stockton 
Cal.  Send  for  Illustrated  &  Descriptive  Catalogue,  free 


R.  O.  HEAD,  Napa.   Importer  and  Breeder  of  Land 
and  Water  Fowls.   Send  for  New  Catalogue. 


SHEEP  AND  Q0ATS. 


J.  B.  HOYT,  Bird's  Landing,  Cal.,  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep;  also  breeds  Crossbred 
Merino  and  Shropshire  Sheep.  Rams  for  sale.  Prices 
to  suit  the  times.   Correspondence  solicited. 


R.  H.  OR ANE, Petaluma,  Cal.  Breeder  and  Importer, 
South  Down  Sheep;  also  Fox  Hounds  from  Missouri. 


SWINE. 


F.  H.  BURKE,  626  Market  St.,S.  F. — BERKBHI  RES 


THOS.  J.  KERNS,  Downey,  Cal.,  breeder  of  Regie' 
tered  Berkshire  Hogs. 

J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co  ,  Breeds 
Poland-China,  Essex  and  Torkehire  Swine. 


MONROE  MILLER,  Elisio,  Ventura  County,  Cal., 
Breeder  of  Registered  Berkshire  Hogs. 


H.  J.  PHILPOTT,  Nlles,  Cal.,  Importer  and  breeder 
of  Tecumseh  and  other  oholce  strains  of  Registered 
Poland-China  Hogs. 


BERKSHIRES  &  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS, 
Best  Stock;  also  Dairy  Strains  of  Jerseys  and  Holstelns. 
William  Nlles  &  Co.  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Est.  1876. 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sao.  Co.,  Cal.— Breeder  of 
Short-Horn  Cattle,  Poland-China  and  Berkshire  Hogs. 


TYLER  BEACH,  San  Jose,  Cal.    Breeder  of  Thor- 
oughbred Berkshire  and  Essex  Hogs. 


OHAS.  A.  8TOWE,  Stockton,  Reglst'r'd  Berkshlres. 


In  These  Dull  Times 

Ton  Cm  Largely  laereaae 

Tour  income  by  buying  an  Incubator 
and  engaging  In  the  ohlcken  business 
Send  stamp  for  our  catalogue  of 
Incubators,  Wire  Netting,  Blooded 
Fowls  and  Poultry  Appliances  gen 
erally  Remember,  the  belt  it  the 
eheapett.  PACIFIC  INCUBATOR  CO. 
1317  Castro  St.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


-THE  — 


HALSTED  INGDBATOR 

COMPANY, 
lSia  Myrtle  Street,  Oakland.  Oal. 

Send  Stamp  for  Circular. 


HI6HEST  ry. 


/%  INCUBATOR^) 


HorACENTUtmLAFTIRyOU  HAVE  TRIED  IT 

*  5tCT^  STAMP  FOR  CATALOGUE  fcj 

Y&$\  BOOKISCUBfllON y£I$rfA, ,<teS  &.C~j7 
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Patented  Toy  J ACOH  PRICE. 

MONARCH,  Bale  17x20x40  -  -  -  $600 
JUNIOR  MONARCH,  Bale  22x24x47   -  $500 


MONARCH  CAR  PRESS 

lUA«.'P«»NS  BOXCAR$600  > 

[MONARCH  JR.o.„M,Y.l„Lw 

kO»*  CSTMEBCSTSMAU. 
JIALE  CAR  PRESS  STUB 
..WORLD. 


The  MONARCH  loads  10  tons  In  an  ordinary 
box  car.  Uses  Wire  Ties-rope  will  not  hold. 

The  JUNIOR  MONARCH  loads  from  7  to  9 
tons  in  box  car.  Oses  either  Wire  or  Rope  ties. 

The  Blzea  of  the  bale  are  given  when  In  the 
press.  Allow  about  6  inches  for  expansion  for 
cutting  ties. 


MECHAM  &.  FRITSCH, 

Importer*  A  Breeders  of  Red  Polled  Cattle. 

We  havo  JOO  head  of  Full  Bloods  and  Crowbreds  on 
Devon*.  Bulls  and  Bolters  for  sale.  Address  communica- 
tions regarding  Cattle  to  'MECHAM  *  FKITSOH  Peta- 
luma,  Cal. 


hCmuh  Inc.Co  Do-awareCity. Del[>< 


FHAITZ  A..  BRUSH, 

SANTA  ROSA,  CAL.  (Care  Santa  Rosa  National  Bank.) 
Importer,  Breeder,  Exporter. 

S.  O  White  Leghorns, 
8.  O.  Brown  Leghorns, 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks, 
Black  Minorcas, 

Eggs,  $3  per  13.  Send  for  circular. 


DOUBLE  END  HURRICANE  PRESS  (Two  Sizes)  ALSO  FOR  SALE. 


WM.  H.  GRAY, 
General  Agent 


L.  C.  MOREHOUSE, 

■   San  Leandro,  Cal. 


PROTECT  YOUR  TREES 


 WITH  

Gilman's  Patent  Tule  Tree  Protector. 

PATENTED  AUG.  I,  1893. 

Cheapest,  Best  and  Only  One  to  Protect  Trees  and  Vines  from 
Frost,  Sunburn,  Rabbits.  Squirrels,  Borers  and  other  Tree  Pests. 

For  Testimonials  from  Parties  who  are  using  them  send  for 
Descriptive  Circulars. 

Sole  Manufacturer  of  Patent  Tule  Covers, 

420  NINTH  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


SAN  JOSE 
Agricultural  Works, 

SAN  JOSE,  OAL. 


AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS, 
FRUIT  TRUCKS,  CULTIVATORS, 
FRUIT  GATHERERS, 

STEEL  WINDMILLS, 
WAGONS. 


WRITE  FOR 

p  CIRCULARS  AND 
PRICES 

SENT  FREE. 


DROP  IT 


IF  YOUR  BUSINESS  DOES  NOT  PAY 
Chickens  are  easily  and  successfully 
raised  by  using  the  Petaluma  Incu- 
bators and  Brooders. Our  Illus- 
trated catalogue  tells  all  about  it.  Don't 
buy  any  but  the  Petaluma  if  you  want  strong,  vigorous  chicks.  We 
are  Pacific  Coast  Headquarters  for  Bono  and  Clover  Cutters,  Markers, 
Books,  Caponizing  Tools,  Fountains,  Flood's  Roup  Cure,  Morris 
Poultry  Cure,  Creosozone  the  great  chicken-lice  killer  and  every  other 
article  required  by  poultry  raisers.  See  the  machi  nes  in  operation  at 
our  exhibit  with  the  Norwalk  Ostrich  Farm,  Midwinter  Fair,  hatch- 
ing ostriches  and  all  kinds  of  eggs.  Catalogue  free,  if  you  want  it, 
PETA  1. 1 1  MA    INCUBATOR  CO., 

750-752-754-766  Main  St,  Petaluma,  CaL 


write  to  us. 


BERKSHIRE  SWINE. 

Prize  Herd  of  Southern  California. 

PIGS  OF  ALL  AGES  FOR  SALE. 

SESSIONS  A  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

P.  O.  Box  688. 


A.  V.  DEWEY. 


W.  B.  EWER. 


O.  H.  KTBONO. 


DEWEY    <Sc  CO.'S 


Patent  Agency. 


ESTABLISHED  1803. 


Inventors  on  the  Paolfio  Coast  will  find  It  greatly  to  their  advantage  to  consult  this  old 
Bxperienced,  first-class  Agency.  We  have  able  and  trustworthy  Associates  and  Agents  in  Wash- 
ington and  the  capital  cities  of  the  principal  nations  of  the  world.  In  connection  with  our  edi- 
torial, scientifio  and  Patent  Law  Library,  and  record  of  original  cases  in  our  office,  we  have 
jther  advantages  far  beyond  those  which  can  be  offered  home  inventors  by  other  agencies.  The 
information  accumulated  through  long  and  oarefal  practice  before  the  Office,  and  the  frequent 
sxamination  of  Patents  alnady  granted,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  patentability  ol 
Inventions  t  "ought  before  us,  enables  us  often  to  give  advice  which  will  save  inventors  the 
jxnense  of  .pplying  for  Patents  upon  inventions  which  are  not  new.  Circular*  of  advice  sen! 
free  on  receipt  of  postage.   Address  DEWEY  &  CO.,  Patent  Agents,  220  Market  8fc  8.  P. 


MECHAM  &  HINKLE, 

Importers  &  Breeders  of  Shropshire  Sheep. 

The  flock  was  Imported  or  bred  dlrcot  from  Im- 
ported Btock.  The  Shropahlre  exce.s  all  mutton  breeds 
ror  a  cross  on  the  merino— giving  moro  wool  and  mut- 
ton than  that  from  any  other  breed.  Purs  ami  Cross- 
bred Kama  and  Ewes  for  sale,  to  head  of  Imported 
Shropshire*  on  hand.  Direct  inquiries  regarding  Shrop- 
shire* to  MECHAM  4  HINKLE,  Petaluma,  Oal. 


H.  MECHAM, 

Breeder  of  American  Merino  Sheep  With- 
out Horns.  The  only  flock  In  the  United  States. 
When  we  bought  our  sheep  East  24  years  ago,  among 
them  was  a  ram  without  horns.  He  grew  to  be  a  flne 
large  sheep,  shearing  at  2  years  old,  a  12-month'a  fleece, 
36  lbs.  of  long  white  wool. 


I  have  bred  from  him  and  his  get  ever  since  and  havo 
never  made  an  out-cross  and  never  used  the  same  ram 
but  one  year  on  the  same  flock.  My  rams  at  two  yean 
old  weigh  from  160  to  180  lbs.,  have  a  strong  constitu- 
tion, without  wrinkles,  and  will  shear  on  an  average 
about  26  lbs.,  a  12-month's  fleece,  ol  long  white  wool. 
Rams  and  Ewes  for  sale.  P.  O.  Address  Stony  Point, 
Sonoma  Co.,  Oal.    R  K  Station,  Petaluma. 


HOW  TO  RAISE  TURKEYS  I 


The  numerous  diseases  that  are  usually 
prevalent  among  very  Young  Turkeys 
may  be  prevented  by  the  use  of 

CARY'S  PILLS. 

Bond  for  Circular 

B.  FOUGERA  &  OO., 

BO  North  Willi*.,,  Street,  New  York. 


Calves,  Yearlings  and  2-year-olds 

FOR  SALE 

ROBERT  A8H3UBNBB. 
Baden  Station.  San  Mateo  County,  Oa'. 
The  cars  of  the  S.  F.  an  I  San  Matoo  Electrlo  Road 
pass  the  place. 


BEE-KEEPERS'  SUPPLIES. 

Dovetailed  Hives,  Sections,  Comb  Foundation,  Founda- 
tion Machines,  Extractors,  Smokers,  Honoy  Knives, 
Mloy's  Traps,  Perforated  Zinc  Honoy  Boards,  shipping 
Oases,  Cans  and  Caws  for  Extracted  Honey.  Doe  Tents, 
,lOOT*S  OOODS,  and  everything  required  by  ths  trade, 
wholesale  and  retail. 

WM.  HTYAN.  Ran  Mateo.  Oal. 


JACKS  AND  JENNETS, 

Raised  from  Import. , I  stock,  for  salo  by  V.  QIANELLA, 
Honcut,  Butte  Co.,  Cal 
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CALIFORNIA. 

Kern. 

B  ikersfield  Califomian :  Quite  a  business  is  being 
done  in  shipping  baled  alfalfa  hay  to  various  points 
south  ol  here.  The  ruling  price  on  board  the  cars 
is  $8  a  ton,  and  after  all  expenses,  freights,  etc.,  are 
paid,  there  is  a  margin  of  $4  to  $6  a  ton  for  the 
dealers  at  the  points  to  which  consignments  are 
made. 

Bikersfield  Califomian:  The  irrigated  grain  on 
the  Weed  Patch  is  doing  splendidly.  One  man  re- 
ports a  40-acre  field  covered  with  grain  that  averages 
six  feet  high  and  so  thick  that  he  is  sure  of  getting 
200  tons  of  grain  hay  therefrom,  or  five  tons  per 
acre. 

Kern  Echo:  Some  grain  and  young  alfalfa  from 
S.  N.  Scott's  place  in  Virginia  Colony  has  attracted 
much  attention  of  late.  They  were  grown  on  land 
which,  a  few  years  ago,  was  thought  to  be  too  badly 
impregnated  with  alkali  to  be  productive.  But  it 
now  seems  certain  that  such  land  is  well  adapted  to 
grain  crops.  It  has  been  remarked  more  than  once 
this  spring  that  grain  on  the  alkali  lands  is  looking 
better  than  any  other.  Such  land  holds  moisture 
better  than  the  lighter  soils. 

Bikersfield  Califomian:  Dr.  Lemke  has  killed 
30  glandered  horses  in  the  vicinity  of  Tehachapi 
since  the  26lh  of  last  month,  and  now  believes  that 
he  has  the  terrible  disease  stamped  out.  This  has 
all  been  introduced  thereby  diseased  stock  that  came 
from  Tulare  county.  A  matter  of  peculiar  hardship 
is  the  case  of  L.  F.  Brite,  who  has  lost  15  horses,  all 
of  them  valuab'e  animals,  from  this  disease.  He 
had  no  comp'aint  to  make,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
assisted  the  Health  Officer  and  insisted  that  every  in- 
fected animal  be  destroyed.  But  to  lose  $1500 
worth  of  horses  (and  bis  stock  was  of  that  value)  is 
pretty  hard  on  a  man. 

Los  Angeles. 

Pasadena  deciduous  fruit-growers  have  formed  an 
association  for  co-operative  drying  and  marketing, 
D.  M.  Smith  is  president  and  C,  E.  Tebbets  is  sec 
retary. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  of  May  19th  thus  sums 
up  the  situation  in  southern  Cali'ornia:  There  was 
a  change  in  the  weather  programme  during  the  week 
in  the  shape  of  several  showers  of  rain,  which  were 
quite  light  in  the  valleys  but  heavier  in  the  moun- 
tain regions.  There  is  some  difference  of  opinion  in 
regard  to  the  effect  of  this  precipitation.  It  has  un 
doubtedly  done  some  barm  to  the  hay  crop,  while 
most  or  the  grain  was  too  far  gone  to  be  benefited 
by  it.  Frequent  night  fogs  have  to  some  extent 
taken  the  place  of  rain  in  the  coast  regions.  It  will 
be  some  months  before  we  can  know  with  cer- 
tainty the  approximate  amount  of  the  barley  crop  in 
this  section,  but  from  all  that  can  be  ascertained  it 
will  be  a  very  short  one.  The  only  section  of  the 
southern  part  of  the  State  where  anything  ap 
proaching  an  average  crop  of  barley  can  be  ex 
pected,  is  in  the  strip  of  land  along  the  coast  from 
San  Luis  Obispo  to  Orange  county,  and  in  a  few 
moist  spots  or  localities  where  irrigation  is  practiced 
Much  of  the  barley  that  was  intended  for  grain  has 
already  been  cut  for  hay,  and  some  of  it  has  given 
very  poor  hay.  It  would  be  well  for  growers  who 
are  able  to  hold  their  coming  barley  crop  to  do  so 
and  not  repeat  the  mistake  of  last  season,  when  a 
large  amount  of  barley  sold  at  50  cents  or  even  less, 
and  a  couple  of  months  later  was  selling  at  a  dollar. 
There  seems  to  be  scarcely  any  doubt  that  higher 
prices  will  prevail  for  barley  between  now  and  the 
end  of  the  year,  The  reports  which  come  from  va- 
rious sections  of  southern  California  continue  to  in- 
dicate favorable  prospects  for  the  deciduous  fruit 
crop,  with  the  single  exception  of  prunes,  which,  as 
stated  last  week,  will  be  a  lighter  crop  than  was  ex 
pected.  They  are  not  setting  so  heavy  as  they  were 
expected  to  do,  and  many  of  them  are  dropping. 
Apricots  are  bearing  heavily,  and  will  have  to  be 
thinned  considerably.  There  are  a  few  in  the  mar- 
ket from  the  north,  but  they  are  very  small  in  size, 
the  only  thing  large  about  them  being  their  price. 
There  is  a  number  of  Eastern  buyers  in  the  State 
who  have  come  to  size  up  the  fruit  crop,  which  is  a 
matter  of  more  than  usual  importance  to  them  this 
year,  owing  to  the  almost  complete  failure  of  the 
crop  in  many  sections  of  the  East.  Some  of  these 
buyers  complain  that  the  fruit-growers  of  southern 
Cali'ornia  have  their  ideas  altogether  too  elevated  in 
regard  to  prices,  when  the  abundance  of  the  coming 
crop  and  the  business  depression  throughout  the 
country  are  taken  into  consideration.  It  is  said  that 
some  contracts  have  been  made  for  apricots  at  Red' 
lands  at  the  rate  of  $32  psr  ton.  The  orange  crop 
is  almost  entirely  disposed  of,  and  what  few  oranges 
remain  should  be  shipped  as  soon  as  possible,  as  the 
moist  weather  of  the  past  few  days,  if  followed  by 
heat,  will  not  tend  to  improve  their  quality. 

Napa. 

Napa  Register:  It  would  do  the  eyes  of  dwellers 
in  drouth-affl  cted  portions  of  the  State  good  to  see 
the  grain  fields  north  of  Napa — more  particularly 
those  of  Oak  Knoll  and  Eshcol  farms — just  now. 
The  wheat  stands  thick  and  as  high  as  the  fences, 
while  th»  heavy-headed  and  full-bearded  barley  nods 
yes  to  the  promise  of  a  great  harvest.  "I  have 
traveled  over  the  State  a  good  deal  in  the  past  four 
weeks,"  said  Mr.  McDjnald  of  San  Jose,  as  he 
looked  upon  these  fields  yesterday,  "  but  I  have 
seen  no  grain  to  compare  with  this. " 

San  Benito. 

Hollister  Advance:  Haying  started  in  earnest 
this  week,  and  the  mowers  are  humming  in  every 
direction.  From  all  sections  of  the  valley  come  the 
cheering  reports  that  the  yield  is  turning  out  much 
better  than  was  anticipated.  Land  from  which  a 
yield  of  half  a  ton  to  the  acre  was  expected  is  turn 
out  a  ton.  An  expert  on  hay  matters  estimates  that 
the  farmers  of  this  county  will  have  10,000  tons  of 
hay  for  shipping. 

San  Bernardino. 

Chino  Champion:  Never  since  beet  farming  has 
commenced  cn  th:;  Chino  ranch  has  the  crop  looked 
as  fine,  as  healthy  and  as  promising  as  it  does  to- 
day. On  all  the  land  where  a  stand  was  obtained, 
the  beets  are  making  a  wonderfully  vigorous  growth. 
Even  on  the  dryer  land,  where  there  are  beets,  they 


bid  fair  to  make  a  heavier  crop  than  ever  before. 
For  the  sugar-beet  industry  the  most  encouraging 
feature  of  this  is  the  fact  that  in  this  extraordinary 
dry  season,  when  every  other  agricultural  crop  in 
the  country  is  suffering  from  drought,  the  prospects 
are  splendid  for  a  heavy  tonnage  of  beets  wherever 
they  are  now  growing.  There  is  scarcely  any  other 
farm  crop  that  will  not  be  "short"  on  account  of 
the  dry  season;  yet  had  it  not  been  for  the  unusual 
continuous  winds  which  prevailed,  even  our  dryer, 
land  would  have  given  a  fair  crop  this  year.  As  it 
is,  the  chief  loss  on  the  dry  lands  is  the  cost  of  seed, 
while  a  heavy  tonnage  on  the  damp  lands  bids  fair 
to  compensate  for  this. 

San  Joaquin. 

Lodi  Sentinel:  Messrs.  Huffman,  Anderson  and 
Carr  have  been  making  a  vigorous  canvass  among 
the  fruit  men  of  this  vicinity  to  see  how  they  felt 
upon  the  proposition  of  establishing  a  Fruit  Ex- 
change here.  They  have  seen  almost  every  man 
within  a  radius  of  ten  miles  of  Lodi  who  owns  an 
orchard,  and  out  of  the  entire  lot  only  one  refused 
to  enter  into  a  co  operative  association,  *  * 
Saturday,  May  26,  at  10  A.  M.,  is  the  time  set  for 
the  convention.  The  manner  and  expense  of  con 
ducting  the  same  will  then  be  thoroughly  explained 
and  Mr.  B.  F.  Walton,  the  president  of  the  State 
Fruit  Exchange,  will  be  present  to  give  all  informa- 
tion that  may  be  needed. 

Santa  Barbara. 

Santa  Maria  Times:  The  creamery  is  a  great 
educator.  It  teaches  the  ordinary  farmer  that  he 
does  not  know  how  to  feed  and  care  for  cows,  and 
tells  his  wife  that  she  does  not  know  bow  to  make 
butter,  although  she  may  have  been  called  an  ex 
pert.  Farmers  who  have  never  been  able  to  lay  up 
a  cent  the  old  way  have  invariably  come  out  ahead 
after  a  number  of  years  patronizing  a  creamery,  and 
dairymen  who  have  made  a  good  living  the  old  way 
have  laid  up  riches  after  becoming  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  new  way.  The  creamery  tells 
bow  to  keep  more  cows  on  the  same  number  of 
acres  and  how  to  get  more  butter  from  each  cow 
and  a  better  price  for  the  whole  of  it,  at  a  less  cost 
of  production.  It  is  the  way  to  financial  success 
and  the  other  way  is  the  other  way. 

In  speaking  of  thinning,  the  Santa  Maria  Times 
remarks  that  no  rules  can  be  laid  down.  This  much 
can  be  safely  said:  No  one  ever  thins  too  much 
Many  go  over  their  trees  twice  and  still  leave  too 
much  on.  Some  claim  that  apricots  for  drying  do 
not  need  thinning,  but  no  greater  mistake  could  be 
made.  Dried  as  well  as  other  preserved  fruit  must 
be  large  and  perfect  in  order  to  command  profitable 
prices.  The  first  object  of  thinning  fruit  is  or 
shonld  be  to  keep  the  trees  in  healthy  condition  for 
future  crops,  the  second  object  being  to  secure  a 
marketable  fruit  this  year.  A  large  limb  allowed  to 
overbear  for  one  year  will  bear  inferior  fruit  the  next 
year,  while  small  limbs  and  twigs  allowed  to  over 
bear  (especially  the  peach)  will  not  bear  at  all  next 
year. 

Solano. 

Woodland  Democrat:  A  Solano  fruit-grower, 
who  tried  to  employ  white  labor  exclusively  last 
year,  says  he  is  not  willing  to  try  the  experiment 
this  season  unless  a  better  class  of  labor  comes 
along  than  is  camped  along  the  creek  now.  He  is 
quite  confident  that  three-fourths  of  the  men  now 
pretending  to  look  for  work  wouldn't  hold  a  job 
longer  than  a  week  if  they  had  the  chance. 

Sonoma. 

Santa  Rosa  Republican  :  C.  Sawtelle,  one  of  our 
leading  fruit-growers,  is  having  a  commodious  fruit- 
drier  erected  on  his  thrifty  place  below  town,  and 
will  handle  his  own  fruit  crop  this  season.  Many 
other  fruit  raisers  intend  following  Mr.  Sawtelle's  ex- 
ample. 

Two  trains  of  18  cars  each,  carrying  about  3000 
sheep  to  each  train,  have  arrived  at  Santa  Rosa 
One  of  the  consignments  was  from  Fresno  and  the 
other  from  Madera.  The  sheep  belong  to  the  firm 
of  Shoobert,  Beale  &  Co.,  of  San  Francisco,  and 
the  pastures  failing  in  the  southern  country,  they 
were  shipped  to  Santa  Rosa,  and  from  here  they 
wi'l  be  driven  to  the  ranges  in  Mendocino  county 
Two  more  train-loads  of  sheep  of  about  equal  num 
ber  are  to  arrive  in  a  few  days. 

Sonoma  Index-Tribune:  Already  a  number  of 
new  buyers  have  entered  the  field  for  this  season's 
crop.  Twenty-five  dollars  per  ton  for  peaches  and 
apricots  has  been  offered  several  of  our  farmers. 
The  offer  was  refused,  as  fruit  is  money  this  year, 
and  the  outlook  is  very  promising  for  the  orcbard- 
ist.  In  regard  to  the  vineyards  which  were  badly 
nipped  by  Wednesday  morning's  frost,  many  of  the 
wine-growers  take  a  hopeful  view  of  the  disaster 
wrought  by  the  visitation.  They  say  that  wine  is 
way  down  and  a  partial  fa  lure  of  the  grape  crop 
will  revive  the  market  and  cause  grapes  to  go  up,  in 
which  case  a  half-crop  at  fair  prices  is  better  than  a 
full  crop  at  $8  per  ton.  At  the  least  calculation,  the 
grape  crop  in  Sonoma  valley  will  be  cut  down  one- 
half,  if  not  more,  by  Wednesday  morning's  frost. 

Index-Tribune:  Hay  cutting  on  the  Senator 
Jones  4000-acre  ranch,  south  of  town,  is  in  full 
blast.  Twelve  or  fifteen  mowers  and  a  large  force 
of  men  are  engaged  in  cutting  and  stacking  the 
hay.  The  yield  will  be  large.  Nearly  900  acres 
in  barley,  which  will  be  headed  and  threshed,  will 
yield  60  bushels  to  the  acre.  The  Jones  ranch  this 
season  will  put  some  money  into  the  Senator's 
pocket,  who  has  spent  over  half  a  million  dollars  in 
reclaiming  and  improving  the  tract,  which  alto- 
gether embraces  19,000  acres,  only  3500  of  which 
has  been  put  under  cultivation. 

Yolo. 

Knight's  Landing  letter  in  Woodland  Democrat : 
A  man  from  San  Francisco  has  been  in  this  vicinity 
buying  horses  and  mules  for  the  Sandwich  Islands. 
I  learn  that  he  bought  a  span  of  mules  from  N. 
Myers  &  Co.  and  six  head  from  Ed.  Roberts.  The 
price  ranges  from  $75  to  $100  each  for  good  mules. 
*  •  •  The  farmers  were  delighted  when  the 
clouds  began  to  disperse  and  the  sun  shone  out 
once  more.  The  bay  crop  is  a  big  item  with  them 
this  year,  and  as  a  great  deal  of  it  has  already  been 
cut,  continued  cloudy  and  moist  weather  means  a 
tremendous  loss.  If  the  weather  should  clear  up 
now  without  further  showers  the  loss  will  only  be 
to  bay,  and  very  trifling  at  that. 

The  wild  bbekberry  crop  has  begun  to  ripen  in 


the  vicinity  of  Knight's  Landing.  It  will  not  be  so 
large  as  last  year. 

Blacks  letter  :  The  farmer  who  ten  days  ago 
was  predicting  a  crop  failure  and  dire  distress 
among  the  agriculturists,  now  acknowledges  that  he 
was  worse  scared  than  hurt.  The  grain  is  filling 
out  well,  under  the  influence  of  the  prevailing  cool 
weather  and  south  wind,  and  the  general  opinion 
now  seems  to  be  that  the  average  will  be  better 
than  it  was  last  year.  Of  course  all  this  is  written 
on  the  supposition  that  there  will  be  no  rust,  as  the 
result  of  rain,  and  that  there  will  not  be  more  than 
the  usual  amount  of  north  wind. 

Winters  Express:  The  Express  desires  to  say  to 
all  those  who  want  to  work  in  the  orchards  about 
Winters  that  there  is  no  work  now.  Nor  will  there 
be  until  about  the  middle  of  June.  The  apricots 
are  not  yet  ripe  enough  to  ship,  excepting  the 
Pringles,  and  all  will  be  shipped  eastward  as  long 
as  they  are  not  too  ripe  to  bear  transportation.  So, 
in  a  word,  do  not  come  here  expecting  work  until 
after  the  first  of  June. 
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Porteous  Improved  Scraper 

Patented  April  8, 1883.   Patented  April  IT,  1883. 


Manufactured  by  0.  LISSENDEN, 

The  attention  of  the  public  Is  called  to  this  Scrapei 
and  the  many  varieties  of  work  of  which  It  Is  capable, 
such  as  Railroad  Work,  Irrigation  Ditches,  Levee  Build. 
Inn.  Leveling  Land,  Road  Making,  etc. 

This  Implement  will  take  up  and  carry  Its  load  to  any 
desired  distance.  It  will  distribute  the  dirt  evenly  01 
deposit  Its  load  in  bulk  as  desired.  It  will  do  the  work 
ol  Scraper,  Grader,  and  Carrier.  Thousands  of  these 
Scrapers  are  hi  use  In  all  parts  of  the  country. 

This  Scraper  Is  all  steel— the  only  one  manufac- 
tured In  the  State. 

Price,  all  Steel,  four-horse,  $40 ;  Steel  two-horse,  $81 
Address  all  orders  to  G.  LIS8KNDEN,  Stockton, 
California. 


Settlement  of  An  Old  Feud. 


Ever  since  the  Introduction  of  Railroads, 
the  war  has  been  on  between  the  manage- 
ment and  adjoining  land  owners.  Cheap 
fences,  slaughtered  stock.extravagunt  claims, 
costly  suits  and  the  law's  delay  has  been  the 
"rotation."  All  this  is  now  changed,  the 
farmers  cry,  "Give  us  the 'Page' and  all  will 
be  forgiven."  The  Railroad  Companies  reply 
"the  'Page'  Itshall  be,"  and  the  Spiral  Springs 
extend  their  Colls  with  "bless  you  my  child- 
ren." 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


FENCING 


POULTRY  AND  RABBIT  NETTING 

Railroad,  Farm,  Garden,  Cemetery,  Liwn 
Fencing.  Pricesdown.  Freight  paid.  Culat'a.  tree, 
Mt Mullen  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co.,  Chicago. 


WOVEN  WIRE 
FENCE 

2  No.  9  and  11  No.  14  wires 
60in.  high.  Make  it  your- 
self for  16c  per  Bod 


Hone  high,  bull  strong, 
pig  tight.  Make  It  yourself 
for  22  Cents  Per  Rod. 
Catalogue  free.  Address 

KITSELMAN  BROS. 

idgeville,  Indiana. 


STOCK 


SCALES 


4TOI^_ 

U.S.  STANDARD.  FULLY  WARRANT!* 

pr~  Delivered  at  year  R.  K.  Btattea  and  amp*  tna*  u 
baQdinc  and  testing  aOowsd  before  aeeepteae*. 

OSGOOD  A  THOMPSON,  Bmghamtaa.*.  a 
PORTABLE  PLATFORM  SO  ALEE  > 
TRUCKS,  ETC. 

Tventj -Ave  per  cent  cheaper  than  any  other  on  the 
market    Send  for  Catalogue. 

C.  H.  LIN  DEM  ANN,  Agent, 

120  KEARNY  STREET,  BAN  FRANCISCO 


B KEEPERS  Sample  oopjr  of 
CLEANINCS  IN  BEE  CULTURE. 
A  Ilandsomely  Illustrated  nrr  CM  DDI  ICC 
Magazine,  and  Catalog  of  Dtt  OU1TL1LO 
1  UEE.  •        A.  I.  ROOT,  Medina.  O. 


CI  1  nflfl— HALF  INTEREST  IN  2030  ACRES  FOR 
911,  UUU  stock  and  Fruit  Ranch,  with  full  manage- 
ment.  Title  perfect. 

Address  P.  0.  0  s  21,  Bay  wards,  Cal 


HAVING  THE 


BEST  SELLING  FACILITIES 


AND  THE 


OLDEST  HOUSE 


IN  THE 


CALIFORNIA  PRODUCTS 
**  BUSINESS** 


WILL  USE 


THIS  COLUMN 


IN  THE  FUTURE. 


138,  140,  142  MARKET  STREET, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


■AH  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 

INCORPORATED  APRIL,  1871 


Capital  paid  ap  

Beaene  rue  «>d  I  ndlrldril  Profit*,  1S«.*M 
DlTldfi.il.  paid  t*  S  took  hold  .■  rs . . . .  •Sa.Ov* 

OFFICERS. 

A.  D.  LOGAN  President 

I.  O.  STEELE  VIoe-PresldenI 

ALBERT  MONTPELLLER  Cashier  and  Manager 

FRANK  HcMTJLLEN.  Osaistars 

General  Banking.   Deposits  received,  Gold  and  Silver. 

Bills  of  Exchange  bought  and  sold. 

Loans  on  wheat  and  country  produce  a  specialty. 

January  1, 1894.  A  MONTPELLIER,  Manager. 


ACTUAL    BUSINESS  PRACTICE!. 


Rates  of  Tuition  Very  Moderate. 

Bookkeeping,  Penmanship,  Shorthand,  Typewriting, 
English  Branches,  etc.  Graduates  aided  In  getting  po- 
sitions. -Bend  for  circulars.      T.  A.  ROBINSON,  Pres. 


uSST !  WELL  MACHINERY^ 

All  kinds  of  tool:*.  Fortune  for  (ho  driller  by  using  our 
Adamantine  procenn;  can  lakeacore.  Perfected  Econom- 
ical Artesian  Pumping  Rilra  to  work  bv  Steam,  Alr.etc 
Letnshelpynii.  THE  AMERICAN  WELL  WOUKB, 
Aurora,  till    «  bloaoro.  III. I    Dallas,  Tex. 


Back  Files  of  the  PAomo  Rosal  Paxss  (unbound 
can  be  had  lor  (3.60  per  volume  of  six  months.   Per  year 

(two  volumes)  $4.    Inserted  In  Dewey's  patent  binder 

tO  rents  additional  per  volume. 
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Market  Review. 

San  Francisco,  May  23,  1894. 
The  local  wheat  market  is  lifeless,  and  there  is 
nothing  to  indicate  any  immediate  improvement. 
Standard  shipping  Wheat  is  worth  about  87^0  per 
ctl.,  but  there  is  no  demand  and  matters  could 
hardly  be  more  lifeless  tnan  they  are  at  the  present 
time.  Milling  wheatchanges  hands  at  a  range  o 
97'A  to  $1.05  per  ctl. 

Barley. 

There  was  a  better  tone  in  barley  on  Monday, 
but  it  did  not  last  over  night.  The  feeling  is  un- 
doubtedly belter,  but  there  is  little  doing.  Yester- 
day and  to-day  there  has  been  a  dragging  trade. 
We  quote:  Fair  to  good  feed,  g6jic  to  97 %c; 
choice  bright,  gZXc  to  $1;  Brewing  Barley,  $1.10 
to  $1.15  per  ctl. 

Dried  Fruits. 

Stocks  are  small  and  transactions  are  not  large 
enough  to  make  the  quotations  more  than  nominal. 
The  promise  is  good  for  liberal  yield  of  ball)  Apri- 
cots and  Peaches,  while  Prunes  are  likely  to  turn 
out  better  than  was  expected  a  week  or  two 
ago.  We  quote  as  follows:  Apples,  6]4@jl/ic  for 
quartered,  7@7%c  for  sliced,  and  9@nc  for 
evaporated;  Pears,  6@8c  $  lb  for  bleached 
halves  and  2@4C  for  quarters;  bleached  Peaches, 
n@i2j£c;  sun-dried  Peaches,  8@9c;  Apricots, 
nominal;  Prunes,  5J£@6c  for  the  four  sizes, 
and  4c  for  small;  Plums,  5@6c  for  pitted, 
and  2  to  3c  for  unpitted;  Figs,  3  to  4c  for 
pressed  and  1  %  to  2c  for  unpressed;  White  Nec- 
tarines, —  to  — c;  Red  Nectarines,  —  to  — c  $  lb. 
Raisins. 

We  quote  as  follows:  California  Layers,  60c  to  $1 ; 
loose  Muscatels,  in  boxes,  50  to  75c;  clusters, 
$1.25  to  $1.50;  No.  1  loose,  in  sacks,  2%  to  3c  $ 
lb;  No.  2  do,  2#  102MC;  Dried  Grapes,  1%  to  i&c. 
General  Produce  Market. 

OATS— The  arrival  of  over  10,000  ctls  from 
Washington  yesterday  threw  a  damper  on  the  situ- 
ation, though  asking  prices  were  not  lowered. 
Buyers,  however,  are  holding  back,  in  the  belief 
that  the  market  will  make  a  turn  in  their  favor  in 
the  near  future.  We  quote  :  Milling,  $i.2o@i. 30; 
Surprise,  $r.37%@i-45>  fancy  feed-  $^7'A@ 
1.32^;  good  to  choice,  $i.is@i.2s;  poor  to 
fair,  $i.@i.io;  Black,  nominal;  Red,  nominal; 
Gray.  $i.i2>^@i.20  $  ctl. 

CORN— There  is  spasmodic  buying,  and,  when  a 
customer  does  appear,  his  purchases  are  of  small 
volume  as  a  rule.  Stocks  are  liberal,  though  not  ex- 
cessive. A  carload  of  Nebraska  Corn  arrived  yes- 
terday. Quotable  at  $i.22^@i.2S  $  ctl  for  Large 
Yellow,  $i.30@i.32&  for  Small  Yellow  and  $1.25 
@i.27K  for  White. 

CRACKED  CORN— Quotable  at  $27.so@28.so 
per  ton. 

CORNMEAL— Millers  quote  feed  at  $27.oo@28.oo 
per  ton;  fine  kinds  for  the  table,  in  large  and  small 
packages.  2K@3#cper  pound. 

SEEDS— We  quote:  Mustard,  brown,  %2.2$@2. 50; 
Yellow,  $3@3.So;  Triese,  $2.50(0)2.75;  Canary,  3® 
4c;  Hemp, 3M@45ic#lb;  Rape,  2@2&c;  Timothy, 
6}£c  per  ib;  Alfalfa,  n&@i3c;  Flax,  $3@3.2S 
per  ctl. 

MIDDLINGS— Quotable  at  $i9@2i  per  ton. 

BRAN— Quotable  at  $t6.so@i7  per  ton. 

HAY — The  demand  is  moderate  and  receipts  are 
ample  to  meet  all  immediate  wants.  Arrivals  of  new 
are  becoming  more  free.  New  Wheat  sells  at  a 
range  of  $to@i3;  new  Wild  Oat  shows  similar  mar- 
gin. Wire-bound  Hay  sells  at  $1  $  ton  less  than 
rope-bound  hay.  Following  are  the  wholesale  city 
prices  for  rope-bound  hay :  Wheat,  $i2@i6; 
Wheat  and  Oat,  $n.5o@i5;  wild  Oat,  $n@ 
13;  Alfalfa,  $9@i2;  Barley,  $to@i3;  Compressed, 
S11@14.50;  Stock,  S10@12.50  &  ton. 

STRAW— Quotable  at  70@8oc  per  bale. 

FEED— Manhattan  Horse  Food  (Red  Ball 
Brand)  in  ioo-lb  cabinets,  $8.  Manhattan  Egg 
Food,  ioo-lb  bags,  $11.50. 

HOPS— The  market  remains  inactive,  there  being 
no  inquiry  from  any  source.  Quotations  nominal  at 
I3@i6c  per  lb. 

RYE — Arrival  yesterday  of  352  sks  from  Washing- 
ton.   Trade  slow.    Quotable  at  $i.i5@i.i7K  $  ctl. 

BUCKWHEAT— Quotable  at  $i@$t.is$  ctl. 

GROUND  BARLEY  —  Quotable  at  $22.50® 
23.50  per  ton. 

POTATOES— Buyers  are  giving  the  preference  to 
new.  Trade  is  of  fair  proportions.  We  quote  new : 
Common,  50  to  75c;  Early  Rose,  $1.25®!. 50;  new 
Peerless,  650®$!. 25  in  sacks  and  $1.25®!. 50  In 
boxes;  Sweet,  $t@$i.25  $  ctl.  We  quote  old: 
Early  Rose,  25@35c;  River  Burbanks,  3o@soc; 
River  Red,  2o@3oc;  Oregon  Burbanks,  45@7Sc 
#  ctl. 

ONIONS— In  good  supply.  Quotable  at  40@55c 
$  ctl.  for  new. 

DRIED  PEAS— We  quote:  Green,  $i.So@i.75; 
Blackevp,  $i.6o@i.6s;  Niles,  $t.50@i.75  #  ctl. 

BEANS— Very  little  trade  in  progress.  There  is 
rather  firm  holding,  but  buyers  decline  to  purchase 
beyond  actual  wants.  We  quote  :  Bayos,  $2.50® 
2.70;  Butter,  $i.75@i.8o  for  small  and  $2@2.io 
for  large;  Pink,  $i.9o@2.;  Red.  $2.25@2.6o;  Lima, 
$3@3-4o;  Pea,  $2.35@2.so;  SmallWhite,  $2.40® 
2.65;  Large  White,  $2.40@2.50  $  ctl. 

VEGETABLES — Asparagus  is  less  in  favor  as 
other  varieties  increase  in  supply.  Rhubarb  is 
plentiful.  The  exhibit  of  Green  Peas  is  large,  but 
there  is  good  shipping  trade  and  stocks  clean  up 


well.  Cucumbers  are  coming  in  freely,  and  lower 
prices  may  soon  be  expected.  Green  Peppers  are 
only  in  moderate  offering.  New  Garlic  will  be  in 
season  within  two  weeks.  We  quote  as  follows  : 
Cucumbers,  35@50C  per  dozen  for  common  and 
5oc@$t  for  good  to  choice;  Asparagus,  50c® 
$1  per  box  for  the  ordinary  run  and  $1.25®$!. 50 
per  box  for  choicer  quality;  Rhubarb,  20@50C 
$  box;  Green  Peas,  $t.5o@i.75  $  sk;  Garden 
Peas,  2'A@3C  per  ft;  Summer  Squash,  4@6c 
per  lb;  String  Beans,  s@7C  ^  lb;  Refugee 
Beans,  7@8c  #  ft.;  Wax  Beans,  5@6c  $  lb.;  Mar- 
rowfat Squash,  $2o@25  $  ton;  Hubbard  Squash,  — 
$  ton;  Green  Peppers,  25@35c  per  ft;  Tomatoes, 
$t@2  #  box;  Turnips,  75c  $  ctl;  Beets,  75c 
$  sack;  Parsnips,  $1.25  #  ctl;  Carrots,  35@40c; 
Cabbage,  5o@6oc;  Garlic,  —  @  —  ft;  Cauli- 
flower, 6o@70C  $  dozen;  Dry  Peppers,  17 J£ (5) 20c 
#  ft;  Dry  Okra.  — c  ^  ft. 

FRESH  FRUIT— Cherries  continue  in  liberal 
receipt,  the  arrivals  being  about  3000  boxes  a  day. 
Apricots  are  a  little  more  of  a  feature,  the  supply 
yesterday  morning  being  70  boxes.  Currants  come 
in  slowly.  We  quote  :  Cherries,  white,  i5@4oc; 
black,  25@65c;  Green  Apples,  25@5oc  per  box; 
Apricots,  $1  per  large  box;  Currants,  6o@65c  per 
drawer. 

BERRIES— Some  fine  Newcastle  Raspberries 
arrived  yesterday.  Strawberry  receipts  were  501 
chests.  We  quote  :  Strawberries,  $3.so@5  per  chest 
for  Sharpless  and  $5@6  for  Longworths  in  baskets 
and  $6  to  $9  in  drawers.  Gooseberries,  i}£  to  2j£c 
for  common,  and  5  to  6c  per  ft  for  the  English  va- 
riety. 

CITRUS  FRUIT— The  demand  for  Oranges  is 
falling  off.  Offerings  of  really  attractive  stock  are 
quite  limited,  while  the  fresh  fruit  season  is  now 
well  advanced  and  custom  is  therefore  more  scat 
tered.  Lemons  and  Limes  are  in  fair  request.  We 
quote:  Fair  to  choice  Navel  Oranges,  $1.50® 
2.50  per  box;  Seedlings,  $1(0*1.50;  Mexican  Limes, 
$4@S  #  box;  Lemons,  Sicily,  $4@5;  California 
Lemons,  $i@$i.25  for  common  and  $i.5o@2.5o 
for  good  to  choice;  Bananas,  $i.5o@2.5o  per 
bunch;  Pineapples,  $2.5o@4  per  dozen. 

HONEY — Stocks  are  small,  while  crop  prospects 
are  not  flattering.  The  local  demand  is  light  and 
there  is  no  shipping  inquiry.  We  quote  :  Comb, 
ioK@"Xc  $  ft  for  bright  and  g@ioc  for  dark 
to  light  amber;  water  white  extracted,  6@6Kc; 
amber  extracted,  5J£c;  dark,  4%@s%c  $  lb. 
BEESWAX— Quotable  at  24@25c  #  lb. 
BUTTER— Arrivals  of  fresh  Butter  continue  of 
liberal  volume  and  prices  still  shape  favorably  for 
the  consuming  interest.  We  quote  as  follows : 
Fancy  Creamery,  i8@i9c;  fancy  dairy,  I7@i8c; 
good  to  choice,  15(g)  16c;  store  lots,  I2@i4c; 
pickled  roll,  new,  i9@2ic  $  ft. 

CHEESE— Quotations  remain  steady,  and  deal 
ers  are  not  inclined  to  make  concessions.  We  quote: 
Choice  to  fancy,  9@ioc;  fair  to  good,  7K@8J£c; 
Eastern,  ordinary  to  fine,  i4@isc  $  ft. 

EGGS— Supplies  more  than  equal  the  demand, 
and  prices  have  downward  tendency.  We  quote  : 
California  ranch,  i5@i7c;  store  lots,  i2%@nc; 
Eastern,  I4@i5c  $  dozen. 

POULTRY— The  market  has  changed  but  little 
for  a  week  past.  Large  young  Poultry  continues 
in  good  demand  at  rather  firm  figures,  but  old 
fowl  and  very  small  young  stock  are  in  poor  request. 
We  quote:  Live  Turkeys— Gobblers,  9@nc;  Hens, 
io@i2c;  Roosters,  $3.25(0)3.50  for  old  and  $7-5o@9 
for  young;  Broilers,  $2@3  for  small  and  $4.50® 
5.50  for  large;  Fryers,  $6.50(^7.50;  Hens,  $3@4  50; 
Ducks,  $3(0)3.25  for  old  and  $4.50(0)5.50  for  young; 
Geese,  $1  for  old  and  $1.25(0)1.50  for  young; 
Pigeons,  $1.25(0^1.50  for  young  and  $2.50(^2.75  |? 
dozen  for  old. 

WOOL — The  market  does  not  exhibit  any  par 
ticular  activity.  Nevertheless,  good  Wools  attract 
attention,  and  moderate  transactions  are  daily  con 
uramated,  one  firm  reporting  sales  for  the  week  of 
over  90,000  pounds  spring  and  fall.  The  weekly 
circular  of  Thos.  Denigan,  Sons  &  Co.  says: 
"There  is  nothing  of  special  interest  to  note  in  local 
Wool  affairs.  Trade  the  past  week  was  lighter,  for 
the  reason  that  previous  purchases  had  been  large, 
and,  therefore,  the  scourers  are  not  doing  so  much 
until  they  can  dispose  of  what  they  have  already 
bought.  Shippers  have  bought  sparingly,  and  aie 
not  at  all  anxious  because  reports  from  the  East  are 
not  encouraging;  indeed,  it  would  seem  that  the 
Eastern  markets  are  getting  weaker  all  the  time, 
notwithstanding  the  terribly  low  prices  now  ruling, 
so  that  there  is  no  comfort  in  doing  any  business 
as  bottom  never  seems  to  be  touched."  We 
quote  spring:  Year's  fleece,  #  lb.,  5@7c;  Six  to 
eight  months,  San  Toaquin,  poor,  5@6c;  do  fair,  7 
@8;  Oregon  and  Washington:  Heavy  and  dirty, 
6@7c;  good  to  choice,  8@ioc;  valley,  io@i3.  We 
quote  fall:  Northern  defective,  5@6c;  Southern  and 
San  Joaquin,  3@4C. 


RUSHFORD  HOLLOW  AXLE   FARM  WAGON. 


EVERY  AXLE  GUARANTEED. 
BEST  WAGON  IN  THE  WORLD. 


TUB  BEST  IS  THE  OHE-A-X-^JEST. 


THE    DAIN   POWER   LIFT   PUSH  RAKE. 

4    WHEELS,    14  FOOT. 
With  Power  Lift,  Horse  Guide,  Automatic  Lever,  Tubular  Stoel  Axle,  Metal-Pointed  Teeth,  Steel  Spring  8cat,  Etc. 


There  is  more  Catarrh  in  this  section  of  the  coun- 
try than  all  other  diseases  put  together,  and  until  the 
last  few  years  was  supposed  to  be  incurable.  For  a 
great  many  years  doctors  pronounced  it  a  local  dis- 
ease, and  prescribed  local  remedies,  and  by  con- 
stantly failing  to  cure  with  local  treatment,  pro- 
nounced it  incurable.  Science  has  proven  catarrh  to 
be  a  constitutional  disease  and  therefore  requires 
constitutional  treatment.  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure, 
manufactured  by  F.  J.  Cheney  &  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio, 
is  the  only  constitutional  cure  on  the  market.  It  is 
taken  internally  in  doses  from  10  drops  to  a  teaspoon- 
ful.  It  acts  directly  on  the  Mood  and  mucous  sur- 
faces of  the  system.  They  offer  one  hundred  dollars 
for  any  case  it  fails  to  cure.  Send  for  circulars  and 
testimonials.  Address 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 

■SS-Sold  by  Druggists,  76c. 


GRANGERS'  BUSINESS  ASSOCIATION, 

GENERAL  COMMISSION  HOUSE. 

OFFICE,  108  DAVIS  STREET,  SAN  FBANCISCO,  CAL. 
Warehouse  and  Wharf  at  Port  Costa. 

CONSIGNMENTS  OF  GRAIN,  WOOL  AND  ALlIoNDS  OF  PRODUCE  SOLICITED. 

ALSO  ORDERS  FOR  GRAIN  BAGS,  Agricultural  Implements,  Wagons,  Groceriei 
and  Merchandise  of  every  description  solicited. 

B.  VAN  EVERY.  Manager.  T.  B.  BALLINQBR.  Grain  Salesman. 


OUIt  STOCK  WILL  ARRIVE  ABOUT  JUNK  Ut. 

They  have  Three  Beaches,  Sarven  Wheels,  Full  Paneled.  Large  Backs,  Genuine  Leather 
Trimming,  Nickel  Rail  around  Body,  and  Handsomely  Finished  Throughout. 


HOOKER  &CO. 


16  and  18  DRUMM  ST., 

SAN  FRAN0I80O. 
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They  Fall  Up  and  Get  Hurt. 

The  fish  that  live  at  enormous  depths  are, 
In  consequence  of  the  great  pressure,  liable 
to  a  curious  form  of  accident.  If,  in  chasing 
their  prey  or  for  any  other  reason,  they  rise 
to  a  considerable  distance  above  the  floor  of 
the  ocean,  the  gases  of  their  swimming 
bladder  become  considerably  expanded  and 
their  specific  gravity  greatly  reduced;  up  to 
a  certain  limit  the  muscles  of  their  bodies 
can  counteract  the  tendency  to  float  upward 
and  enable  the  fish  to  regain  its  proper 
sphere  of  life  at  the  bottom,  but  beyond  that 
limit  the  muscles  are  not  strong  enough  to 
drive  the  body  downward,  and  the  fish,  be- 
coming more  and  more  distended  as  it  goes, 
is  gradually  killed  on  its  long  and  involun- 
tary journey  to  the  surface  of  the  sea. 

The  deep  sea  fish,  then,  are  exposed  to  a 
danger  that  no  other  animals  in  the  world 
are  subject  to — namely,  that  of  tumbling  up- 
ward. That  such  accidents  do  occasionally 
occur  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  some 
fish,  which  are  known  to  be  true  deep  sea 
forms,  were  discovered  dead  and  floating  on 
the  surface  of  the  ocean  long  before  our 
modern  investigations  were  commenced. — 
Popular  Science  Monthly. 


A  horrid  suspicion  of  cannibalism  hangs 
about  the  advertisement  of  a  St.  Louis 
man — "  Wanted  a  good  girl  to  cook,  and 
one  who  will  make  a  good  roast  or  broil  and 
will  stew  well."  Almost  as  barbarous  is  a 
farmer  near  Fulton,  N.  Y.,  who  posted  this 
notice  in  his  field:  "  If  any  man's  or 
woman's  cows  or  oxen  gits  in  these  oats,  his 
or  her  head  will  be  cat  off,  as  the  case  may 
be."   

"  Patrick,  were  you  a  minor  when  you 
landed  in  America  ?  "  asked  the  naturaliza- 
tion officer.  "  No,  your  honor;  I  was  a 
bricklayer." 

RUDY'S  PILE  8UPP08ITOHY  Is  guaranteed  to 
cure  Piles  and  Constipation,  or  money  refunded.  SO 
cents  per  box.  Send  stamp  for  circular  and  Free 
Sample  to  MARTIN  RUDY,  Lancaster,  Pa.  For  sale 
by  all  first-class  druggists. 


Commission  Merchants. 


p.  STE 1 NHAGE N  & 


404  & 4-06  DAVIS  ST S.F. 


MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 

 AND  

General  Commission  Merchants, 

810  California  St.,  S.  F. 
Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 


rPersonal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal  advances 
made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of  Interest. 


MONEY  TO  LOAN 


ON  FARMING 
and  ORCHARD 

From  $10U0  upwards  at  market  rates.  )  PROPERTIES 
We  also  deal  in  county  lands.  Several  foreclosed  prop- 
erties for  sale  oheap,  on  eaey  terms.  Writ  for  list,  or  if 
you  desire  to  sell,  send  us  full  particulars.  LINDSAY  & 
CRAIG,  Land  and  Finanoial  Agents,  Crocker  Building, 
San  Francisco. 


MONTEREY  CYPRESS 

FOIl  SALE. 

Everything  for  the  Garden. 
Catalogue  Free. 

HUTCHISON  &  SANBORN, 

617  Fourteenth  Street,  OAKLAND,  OAL. 


C/ILIr"On|IIH  fhlJITj 


AND  HOW  TO 
GROW  THEM. 
By  Prof.  Edward 
J.  Wickson. 

A  practical,  explicit  and  comprehensive  book  embodying 
the  experience  and  methods  of  hundreds  of  successful 
powers,  and  constituting  a  trustworthy  guide  by  which  the 
inexperienced  may  successfully  produce  the  fruits  for  which 
California  is  famous.  600  pages.  Fully  illustrated.  Price  $3, 
Postpaid.  Send  for  circular.  DEWEY  PUBLISHING  00. 
Publisher!,  220  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


HORSE  SENSE 


IN?A 


•^ihskj  ^vvMrn^  -rww^u  d) 


McCormick  Binders,  Reapers  and  Mowers  are  built  by 
MACHINE  CO.,  CHICAGO,  and  are  for  sale  wherever  grain 


THE  WORLD'S  FAIR 

.  Commiltee,  who  tested  the 
ricCormick  No.  4  Steel  rtower 

in  the  only  regular  exposition 
field  trials,  in  a  heavy  growth 
of  timothy  and  clover,  said,  in 
their  official  report:  "The 
efficiency  of  the  machine  Is 
thus,  under  fair  conditions, 
nearly  70  per  cent.  Ordinary 
figures  for  ordinary  mowers 
are  at  least  twenty  pounds 
higher  In  total  draft,  with  an 
efficiency  of  not  above  60  per 
cent.,  which  latter  figure  good 
machines  should  be  expected  to 
exceed."  The  McCormick  is  the 
lightest  draft,  and  most  effec- 
tive grass  cutter  yet  produced. 
[Highest  Medal  awarded.] 


the  McCORMICK  HARVESTING 
or  grass  is  grown. 


iSeed$,  Mapts,  ttc. 


OLIVEJTREES. 

ALL  KINDS  OF 

Nursery  Stock. 


Send  and  get  book  on  Olive  Culture. 


HOWLAND  BROS., 

Pomona,  Oal. 


33.  *T.  BO^WHKT, 

SEED  MERCHANT. 


Grass,  Clover,  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds, 
Onion  Seta. 

LARGEST   STOCK  AND 

MOST   COMPLETE  ASSORTMENT. 

Illustrated,  Descriptive  and  Priced  Seed  Catalogue  for 
1894  mailed  free  to  all  applicants.  Address 

E.  J.  BOWEN, 

SIS  &  »17  Smnaome  St.,  San  Francisco,  Oal. 
60  Front  Street,  Portland,  Or. 
or  81*  Commercial  St.,  Seattle,  Wash. 


CAULIFLOWER  SEED,  of  large  kind  called  the 
PISA;  originally  from  Italy.  Some  raised  by  an  Italian 
In  Los  Angeles  county.  Samples  for  trial  furnished 
free.  Apply  to  S.  W.  LEVY  &  CO.,  218  &  220  Washing- 
ton  St.,  San  Francisco. 


TUBES  and  PLANTS. 

A  fine  assortment,  best  varieties,  free  from  pests  of 
any  kind.  Franna  81monl,  King,  Rostraver  and 
Murdoch  Cherries,  Black  California  Figs; 
Rice  Soft  Shell  and  other  Almonds,  American 
Sweet  Chestnuts.  Prsepartarlens  Walnuts. 
Hardy  mountain  grown  Orange  Trees.  Our  Oranges 
have  stood  32  degrees  this  winter  without  iDjury. 
Dollar  Strawberry,  the  best  berry  for  home  use  or 
market.  Address  C.  M.  8ILVA  A  SON,  Lincoln, 
Placer  County,  California. 


ALEXANDER  &  HAMMON, 

RIO  BONITO  NURSERIES,  BIGGS,  BUTTE  CO.,  CAL. 

Deciduous  Fruit  Trees  Our  Specialty. 

THE  M08T  COMPLETE  ASSORTMENT  OF 

GENERAL  NURSERY  STOCK  GROWN  ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 

1,000,000  TREES  FOR  THE  SEASON  OF  1894-95  IN  STOCK. 

f3T  Acknowledged  everywhere  to  be  equal  to  the  best.  Guaranteed  to  be  healthy  and  free  from  scale  or 
other  pests.   Send  for  catalogue  and  prices.   Correspondence  solicited.  Address 

ALEXANDHH.   c*?  "FT  A  TVTTVrQjg-, 

BIGGS,  BUTTB  COUNTY  CALIFORNIA. 


NAPA  VALLEY  NURSERIES. 

(ESTABLISHED  1878.) 
The  Fruit  Tree  Planting  Season  being  over  for  this   season,  attention  Is  called  to 

Flower  and  Foliage  Plants  In  Great  Variety. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS,  the  best  of  the  best,  now  ready.    Fine  young  plants  for  fall  blooming. 
Ageraturaa,  Actayianthus,  OvDerus  alternlfolius,  Palms,  Fuchsias,  Geraniums,  Car- 
nations.   FINE  PLANTS  AT  LOW  FIGURES. 

A  great  variety  of  well-grown  plants  of  the  most  favorite  sorts.   Send  for  catalogue. 
A  magnificent  stock  of  Fruit  Trees  being  grown  for  next  season. 

LEONARD  COATES.       -  -      NAPA,  CAL. 

Residence:   Sansal  Fruit  Farm. 


GRANGERS'    BUSINESS  ASSOCIATION. 


FOR  THE  SEASON  OF  1893-94. 

BUDDED  ORANGE  TREES,  of  leading  varieties,  one  and  two-ysar  buds,  also  a  small  lot  of 
choice  budded  and  seedling  LEMON  TREKS.  Sweet  Seedling  Oranges,  1  to  4  years  old.  Shade  and 
Ornamental  Plants.    Prices  to  suit  the  times. 

ORCHARD   AND  NURSERY  THERM  A  LI  TO,  BUTTE  COUNTY,  OAL. 

For  Price  and  Terms,  Address 

0R0VILLE  CITRUS  ASSOCIATION,    -    -    ■    -    OR0VILLE,  BUTTE  CO.,  CAL. 

Correspondence  Solicited. 


Principal  Place  of  Business,  108  Davis  St., 
San  Francisco,  State  of  California. 

NOTICE  = 

There  are  delinquent  upon  the  following  described 
stock,  on  account  of  an  assessment  levied  on  the 
eleventh  (11th)  day  of  April,  1894,  the  several  amounts 
set  opposite  the  names  of  the  respective  stockholders 
as  follows: 


Names. 

Adams,  D.  Q.  

Ashley,  Geo.  W  

Adams,  Amos  

Baker,  John  

Barber,  M.  R  

Barber,  Orpha  

Barber,  Elam  B  

Bangs,  J.  L  

Blyther,  Mrs.  A.  E  

Brown,  Sherman  

Brake.  G.  W  

Carr,  Nelson  

Carroll,  M  

Clark,  J  as.  A  

Clark,  Annetta  

Campbell,  J.  C  


Campbell,  J.  C  


Dewey.  Mrs.  A.  T  

Ewer,  W.  B  

Frost,  T.  G  

Frye,  W.  H  

Gates,  T.  M  

Gray,  M  L.  

Huntley,  Joseph  

Huntley,  Mrs.  J  

Hollenbeck,  H.  M.  


Jewell.  H.  M  

Ketcham,  Mrs.  T.  E... 

Ketch  am,  T.  E.  

Learned,  D.  A  

Larkey,  John  

Leffingwell,  Sr.,  Wm.. 
Lelhngwell,  Jr.,  Wm.. 

Mitchell,  J.  W  

Mitchell,  J.  W  

Mitchell.  J.  W  


Marshall,  A.  S.. 
Marshall,  A.  8.. 

Morris,  J.  R  

Morris,  J.  R  


McReynolds,  8  

McUahon,  Mrs.  L.  E... 

Nuckoll,  N  , 

Nuckoll,  Mrs.  S.  A  

Naglemaker,  John  

O'Brien,  J.  G  

Pittman,  Mrs.  C.  J  

Pittman,  Carrie  

Proctor,  G.  W  

Russell.  Mrs.  C.  B  

Rose,  Miss  C.  E  

Sawyer.  Jackson  

Smith,  E.  M  

Swain.  R.  C  

Strentzel,  J  _  

Say  ward,  J.  W  

Steckter,  Mary  E  

Steckter,  John  

steckter,  P.  J  

Smith,  S.  R  

Smith,  8.  R  

Tuck.  J  

Tillotson.  G.  W  

Van  Sandt,  A.  A  

Vincent,  J.  P  

Wilson,  E  

Walker,  Robert  

Whitney,  Mrs.  8.  D  

Young,  A.  J  


No.  of 

No. 

Certificate. 

Shares. 

Amount. 

220 

8 

$  SO  00 

246 

f 

22  60 

326 

12 

45  00 

268 

8 

30  00 

258 

8 

30  00 

257 

4 

16  00 

259 

4 

15  00 

87 

10 

37  60 

53 

2 

7  50 

49 

8 

30  00 

44 

I 

3  75 

61 

20 

75  00 

67 

8 

30  00 

69 

20 

75  00 

60 

4 

15  00 

267 

10 

37  50 

366 

ioo 

875  00 

388 

27 

101  25 

408 

463 

1,736  26 

382 

2 

7  50 

282 

20 

76  00 

77 

2 

7  60 

76 

20 

75  00 

340 

2 

7  50 

7 

28 

106  00 

170 

4 

15  00 

171 

4 

16  00 

238 

8 

30  00 

239 

8 

30  00 

111 

38 

142  50 

139 

12 

45  00 

140 

28 

106  00 

131 

20 

75  00 

134 

30 

112  50 

333 

8 

30  00 

332 

8 

80  00 

122 

190 

712  60 

396 

28 

105  00 

214 

18 

46  00 

420 

70 

262  50 

873 

11 

41  25 

387 

9 

S3  76 

241 

80 

300  00 

242 

12 

45  00 

B  467 

200 

750  00 

10 

8 

30  00 

124 

20 

76  00 

174 

4 

15  00 

176 

2 

7  50 

477 

10 

87  50 

283 

20 

76  00 

197 

6 

22  50 

198 

4 

16  00 

217 

40 

150  00 

462 

40 

160  00 

397 

40 

160  00 

16 

4 

15  00 

168 

20 

76  00 

179 

8 

30  00 

187 

2 

7  60 

323 

4 

15  00 

348 

2 

7  50 

347 

2 

7  50 

346 

2 

7  50 

454 

16 

60  00 

465 

10 

75  00 

313 

36 

136  00 

199 

4 

18  00 

200 

4 

16  CO 

243 

10 

37  50 

130 

6 

22  50 

185 

16 

60  00 

442 

2 

7  60 

193 

2 

7  60 

And  in  accordance  with  law  and  an  order  of  the 
Board  of  Directors,  made  on  the  11th  day  of  April, 
1894,  so  many  shares  ot  each  parcel  of  such  stock  as 
may  be  necessary,  will  be  sold  at  public  auction  at 
the  office  of  the  Corporation,  No.  108  Davis  street,  San 
Francisco,  Cal.,  on  FRIDAY,  the  16th  day  of  June, 
1894,  at  two  o'clock  p.  m.  of  said  day.  to  pay  delin- 
quent assessments  thereon  together  with  costs  of 
advertising  and  expenses  of  sale. 

CHARLES  WOOD, 
Secretary  Grangers'  Business  Association. 

Office,  108  Davis  street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


P 


The  valves  and  work- 
ing parts  of  the  Fulton 
Pump  can  be  removed, 
repaired  and  replaced 
without  taking  the  pump 
out  of  the  well. 

Pumps  fitted  up  for  ah 
depths  of  wells,  ready  to 
put  in. 

Send  for  illustrated 
circulars  and  price  list  to 

A.  T.  Ames, 

GALT,  OAL. 

MannfaelBrer    or    Pups  mm* 
Windmill*. 


ORANGE  CULTURE  IN  CALIFORNIA, 

Now  that  the  interest  in  the  culture  of  the  orange  Is 
extending  so  as  to  embrace  nearly  all  parts  ot  the  State, 
a  book  giving  the  results  of  experience  to  parts  of  the 
State  where  the  growth  of  the  fruit  has  been  longest  par- 
sue.'  will  be  found  of  wide  usefulness. 

The  book  Is  sent  post-paid  at  the  reduced  price  of  76 
cents  per  copy,  in  oloth  binding.  Address  DEWEY 
PUBLISHING  CO.,  Publishers,  220  Market  St.,  Sao 
Francisco. 

SiSSJ  '  F,NE  BLOODEDCatt!e,Sheep,Hogs,Poul- 

try.  SjiorUiig  Dogs.  iSeud  stamps  for  cala- 
Mguee,  130  engravings.  N.P.Boyer<&Co.,Coutesvillp,Pa. 


fill  imnklll  Ifvou  want  to  know  about  California 
lift  llUnNIA  and  the  Pacific  States,  send  for  the 
UnL.ll  Ul  111  1/1  PAciFIC  BUBAL  PBISB, 

the  best  Illustrated  and  Leading  Farming  and  Horticultural 
Weekly  of  the  Far  West.  Trial,  50c  for  3  moe.  Two  sample 
conies,  10  cents.  Established  1870.  DEWEY  PUBLISHING 
CO.,  220  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 
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WZjL  I— J  T^^^il     #"    ^     T    Many  so-called  gasoline  engines  are  now  on  the  market 
  '              I    ■  w    I    >l        I   ,  _L-\|     V^.JJ      1    which  are  direct  infringements  of  our  patents,  and  it  is 

 our  intention  to  bring  suit  against  the  various  infringers. 

As  the  law  holds  the  purchaser,  as 
well  as  the  manufacturer,  we 
would  advise  parties  who  have 
already  purchased  other  gasoline 
engines  to  obtain  from  the  sellers 
of  such  engines  A  GOOD  AND 
SUFFICIENT  BOND  PRO- 
TECTING THEMSELVES 
IN  CASE  DAMAGES  ARE 
OBTAINED  AGAINST 
THEM,  as  it  is  not  the  policy  of 
this  company  to  work  a  hardship 
on  innocent  parties,  but  the  law 
makes  no  such  provision. 


UNION  GAS  ENGINE  CO.,  221-223  First  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


OWNBBS  OP  20  PATENTS. 


P.  k  I  Ft 


m 


III 


BETTER   THAN  EVER. 


If  you  are  in  need  of  a  drying  surface  or  trays  for  Prunes  or 
Raisins,  you  will  consult  your  own  interests  by  investigating  the 
merits  of  P.  &  B. 

SAMPLES  AND  CIRCULARS  ON  APPLICATION. 

PARAFFIHE  PAINT  CO,  -  -  116  Battery  Street, 

S-AJST  FRANCISCO. 
£.  G.  JUDAH,  Agent,  221  South  Broadway,  Loa  Angeles. 


KT  WRAPS,  SWEAT  PAPER, 

FRUIT  PAPER! 

Wax  or  Parafflne  Paper,  as  well  as  a  large  variety  of  other  Papers  for 
the  wrapping  and  packing  of  Green  and  Dried  Fruits  and  Raisins. 

ORIGINAL  MANUFACTURERS  OF  FRUIT  PAPER. 

S.  P.  TAYLOR  PAPER  CO., 

416  CLAY  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Send  for 
CATALOGUE 
Mailed  Free. 


NEVKK 
REQUIRES 
OILING 
or  CLIMBING 
TOWERS. 


Pip)  Fittings, 


GEM  STEEL  WINDMILL 

With  Graphite  Boxes. 

Guaranteed  more  durable  without  oil 
than  other  mills  that  are  oiled.  Practically 
these  mills  require  no  attention.  TRULY 
A  GEM,  and  worth  its  weight  in  Gold.  It 
combines  beauty,  strength,  durability  and 
simplicity  Governs  Itself  perfectly,  is 
easily  encted,  and  is  sold  on  its  merits;  In 
fact,  it  is  the  best  mill  on  earth.  The  mill 
is  made  entirely  of  Steel  and  Cast  Iron. 
Each  one  of  our  Gem  Windmills  is  guaran- 
teed. 

NOTIOB. 

We  carry  a  full  line  of  all  kinds  pumps— 
for  hand,  windmill  and  power  use.  Pipe, 
Brass  Clouds,  Hose,  Tanks,  etc. 


PUMPS 

OF  ALL 
KINDS. 


WOODIN  &  LITTLE, 

312-314    MARKET    STREET,   SAN  PRANCI8CO,  CAL. 


MAJPJJSK 


Feed  our  Poultry  Food  and  you  will  have  healthy  chickens  and  lots  of  eggs 


Genuine  only  with  RED 
BALL  brand. 

Recommended  by  Gold- 
smith, Marvin,  Gamble, 
Wells,  Fargo  &  Co  ,  etc. ,  etc. 

It  keeps  Horses  and  Cattle 
healthy.    For  milch  cows; 
it  increases  and  enriches 
their  milk. 
619  Howard  St., 
San  Francisco,  Oal. 
Ask  your  dealor  for  it. 


BERKELEY. 

An  elegant  residence  in  Berkeley  for  sale  cheap.  New 
house,  10  rooms,  finished  attic.  All  modern  improve- 
ments. Lot  60x125.  Near  University  grounds.  Particu- 
lars of 

JOHN  F.  BYXBEE.  22  Market  St., 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Also  Choice  Building  Lot  In  Town  of  Palo  Alto.  Send 
for  Circulars. 


LOANS  AND  MINES. 

Loans  negotiated  on  first-class  securities.  Mines  and 
mining  prospects  of  guaranteed  value  sold  on  working 
bonds.  O.  H.  DW1NELLE,  Grand  Hotel,  San 
Francisco,  Oal. 


BUSINESS  COLLEGE. 

24  POST  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

FOR  SEVENTY- FIVE  DOLLARS 

This  College  Instructs  in  Shorthand,  Type-Writing,  Book- 
keeping, Telegraphy,  Penmanship,  Drawing,  all  the 
English  brandies,  and  everything  pertaining  to  business, 
for  full  six  months.  We  have  sixteen  teachers  and  give 
individual  Instruction  to  all  our  pupils.  Our  school  has 
Its  graduates  In  every  part  of  the  State.  DT  SEND  FOK 
CIRCULAR.    E.  P.  HEALD,  Pres.  0.  a  IIALKT,  Sea 


GOOD  WORK 


WALTER 


TWINE  BINDERS, 
HAY  RAKES. 


A.  WOOD 

REAPERS, 
MOWERS. 


~£sA- 

iisr  evEry  ^TAYT. 


The  WALTER  A  WOOD  machines  are  good.  The  leading  improve- 
ments in  the  last  40  years  have  been  Walter  A.  Wood  inventions. 
Wood  machines  this  year  are  better  than  ever.  If  you  have  a  Walter 
A.  Wood  you  have  the  best  machine  made  and  can  handle  your  crop, 
or  any  crop,  economically,  easily  and  thoroughly. 


WALTER  A.  WOOD  HARVESTER  CO., 


290-292  E.  WATER  ST., 
PORTLAND,  OR. 


33-35  MAIN  STREET, 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


NET 

CASH 
PRICES: 
$49  00, 
$52  00, 
$55  00. 


THE   WHITELY   TRICYCLE  MOWER 

Is  abBOlutoly  all  that  tho  firmer  could  desire  in  tho  way  of  simplicity,  convenience,  stronuth,  durability,  capacity 
to  cut  and  handle  any  kind  of  grass,  timothy  or  clover,  anil  easy  working  qOaUUM,  This  machine  Is  made  In 
throe  widths  of  cut,  and  is  the  most  perfectly  balanced,  lightest,  draft  and  most  powerful  Mtttf  cvor  Invented.  This 
great  UUOP-POLB  OU  ITICK  MUWEKIh  without  a  rival.  Tho  principles  embraced  In  Its  OOMtra  tin 
are  Indispensable  to  a  first-class  Mower. 

SULKY  hay  hai^rs. 

STEEL  WHEELS. 

SELF-DUMP,  Combination  Pole  and  Shafta-8  Ft . 828  00;  101  Ft.,  $26  OO. 
HAND-DUMP,  8  Ft.,  $20  00;  10  Ft,  $23  OO. 

WE  SHIP  everywhere.    ALLISON,  NEFF  &  CO.,  707  Front  St.,  S.  F. 


DEWEY  &  OO.  { 


220  MAKKKT  ST.,  8.  P. 
■levator.  12  Front. 


}  PATENT  AGENTS. 
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THE  SUPERIOR 
EFFICIENCY 

Of  these  Pumps  has  been  demonstrated 
under  all  conditions  of  use;  and  they  are 
sold  eublect  to  th»  broadest  of  guarantees 
as  to  efficiency  and  du-abllity. 


Jackson's  Vertical  Water-Balanced  Runner  and  Shaft "  Whirlpool"'  Centrifugal  Pump 

For  use  In  pits,  with  long  bearing  and  patent  water-scaled  gland. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE  No.  15  which  contains »11  the  Information  necessary  t  >  estimate 

 '-          cost  of  Complete  Pumping  Plants— using  Steam  or  Oas 

Engines,  Horse  Power  or  Water  Power— and  cost  of  operating  same  per  acre  or  per  horse  power  per  hour,  or 

season. 
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625  SIXTH  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


The  Situation  as  to  Horse  ■  Breeding. 

Before  giving  up  the  breeding  of  horses  and  declaring  the  business  dead,  will  it  not 
be  well  to  take  a  candid  practical  view  of  the  case,  and  before  throwing  away  an  advan- 
tage already  gained,  consider  well  what  has  brought  on  present  conditions,  whether  the 
causes  are  likely  to  continue  indefinitely,  and  if  not,  how  best  to  take  advantage  of  the 
change  when  it  comes.  Nearly  every  kind  of  business  has  had  its  boom  and  reaction 
during  the  last  twenty  years,  and  the  horse  business  has  been  one  of  them.  Its  effects 
have  been  and  are  felt  over  a  wider  extent  of  country  than  almost  any  other  business, 
because  it  is  so  intimately  connected  with  every  other.  Many  breeders  attribute  the 
present  condition  of  the  horse  market  to  over-production,  and  the  introduction  of  elec- 
tricity. The  over-production  has  been  entirely  of  the  cheaper  trades,  and  this  class  is 
what  is  being  displaced  by  electricity.  Electricity  can  never  take  the  place  of  the  heavy 
draft  or  fine  coach  horse.  General  business  depression  has  had  more  to  do  wi  h  the  fall 
in  the  horse  market  than  anything  else.  Nearly  every  one  is  economizing  and  doing 
without  or  making  the  best  of  what  they  have.  That  this  condition  will  last  long  no  one 
believes.  A  renewed  demand  is  among  the  certainties  of  the  future.  When  this  fresh 
demand  comes  there  will  be  a  short  supply  to  meet  it,  because  of  the  falling  off  in 
breeding  for  the  past  three  years  and  the  probable  continuance  of  it  for  a  year  or  two  to 
come.  Horses,  as  a  rule,  are  short- lived  animals.  The  visible  supply  is  being  used  up 
\t  a  very  rapid  rate,  and  the  fact  that  it  takes  five  years  to  produce  a  horse  ready  for 
market  is  lost  sight  of  by  the  croakers  who  are  now  and  have  been  for  three  years  crying 
the  horse  business  down.  Another  fact  is  that  the  best  time  to  engage  in  the  production 
of  any  staple  commodity  is  when  it  is  down  and  not  when  it  is  booming.  So  many 
farmers  have  learned  by  sad  experience  that  they  cannot  produce  salable  horses  from 
ordinary  stallions  and  have  given  up  the  attempt,  that  the  chance  for  those  who  can  and 
do  raise  first-class  horses  in  the  future  will  be  greatly  improved.  Taking  past  experience 
and  a  candid  view  of  the  future  of  this  country,  it  would  seem  that  now  is  the  right  time 
for  those  farmers  who  are  favorably  situated  to  take  hold  of  high-class  horse  breeding  in 
earnest.  They  can  now  secure  a  choice  selection  of  mares  at  moderate  cost  and  buy  first- 
class  stallions  at "  rock-bottom "  prices.  The  latter  can  now  be  bought  cheaper  than 
they  are  likely  to  be  again  for  years,  for  the  reason  that  this  year  will  about  use  up  the 
stock  of  imported  stallions  on  hand  and  good  ones  cannot  be  imported  to  sell  at  prevail- 
ing prices.  Think  on  these  things.  Should  not,  under  the  circumstances,  the  owners  of 
mares  be  more  particular  than  ever  in  their  choice  of  stallions  and  breed  more  judiciously 
than  ever  for  the  inevitable  future  market?  The  present  conditions  are  simply  the  result 
of  bursting  boom  bubbles.  This  country  is  not  going  to  destruction;  business  is  settling 
down  to  a  sound  basis,  and  a  healthy  reaction  is  sure  to  follow.  A  revival  in  general 
business  will  bring  a  quick  and  strong  demand  for  horses,  and  the  man  who  then  has 
good  ones  can  name  his  own  price  for  them.  The  main  point  in  breeding  is  the  choice  of 
a  stallion,  and  care  should  be  taken  to  buy  only  the  best  and  from  areputable  importer. 

There  has  been  lately  landed  in  San  Francisco  the  finest  lot  of  imported  Percheron 
and  French  Coach  stallions  ever  brought  to  the  Pacific  Ooast.  This  stock  ranges  in  age 
from  two  to  six  years,  and  was  selected  in  France  by  the  veteran  importer,  Leonard 
Johnson,  who  for  many  years  was  foreign  buyer  for  M.  W.  Dunham,  of  Wayne,  111.  Mr. 
Johnson  has  personally  selected  and  brought  to  this  country  over  Two  Thousand  Horses, 
and  is  universally  acknowledged  to  be  the  best  judge  of  Draft  Horses  in  America.  Each 
animal  in  this  lot  is  a  good  one,  not  only  individually,  but  of  the  best  possible  breeding, 
as  is  attested  by  the  certificates  of  registry  in  both  the  Percheron  stud-books  of  France 
and  America.  A  satisfactory  guarantee  given  that  each  stallion  will  get  sixty  per  cent 
of  colts.  This  is  a  rare  chance  to  get  a  first-class  stallion,  as  no  such  stock  as  this  has 
ever  been  offered  for  sale  here  at  as  low  figures  as  this  will  be  sold  for.  Time  given  on 
approved  paper.  STABLES — Close  to  Midwinter  Fair,  on  Fifth  avenue,  opposite  Race 
Track,  next  door  to  Scott  &  McCord's  Feed  Store,  San  Francisco,  Oal.  Take  Geary 
street  car.  For  further  information  and  catalogue*,  address  the  Secretary  of  the  Ameri- 
can Percheron  Horse  C  Tl  'T T-I  O  1V/T  P Q  O  NT  Occidental  Hotel 
Breeders' Association,  LJ'    1  n  W1V1  I  JW1N,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Always  in  the  Lead. 
THE  HODGES  HEADERS. 


The  Hodges-Haines 
Header  is  the  Old- 
est Header  Sold 
on  the  Pacific 
Coast. 


There  have  been 
MORE  HODGES 
HEADERS  Sold 
than  all  other 
Headers  Com- 
bined 


MANUFACTURED   IN   THREE   DIFFERENT  STYLES. 


HODGES  -  HAINES  HEADERS. 


Wood  Frame,  Single  Gear.  Center  Cut,  Stop 
Draper. 

10-FT  12-FT  15-FT. 


HODGES  STEEL  FRAME  HEADERS. 

Double  Gear.  End  Drive. 
10-FT  12-FT  14-FT. 


HODGES  STEEL  FEAME  HEADERS, 

Single  Gear,  Center  Drive  and  Stop  Draper. 


lO-Ff  12-FT  15-FT. 


.GENTS  WANTED    IN     A  t.t.  LiOCAIiITIES. 


Write  us  for  Prices  on  the  DEERE  DRAPERS. 


DRAPERS   MADE   TO  ORDER   ANY   SIZE   OR  STYLE. 


DEERE  IMPLEMENT  CO.,  305  and  307  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 
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TWENTY- FOt' It  Til  YKAR. 

Ofllco,  220  Market  Strci  t. 


A  Princely  Hereford. 

Our  readers  have  Dot  heard  much  of  late 
of  the  Herefords,  but  we  judge  it  is  time  to 
make  another  allusion  to  this  famous  beef 
breed,  for  we  know  that  an  order  for  a  youDg 
Hereford  bull  lay  for  some  days  in  the  hand  of 
one  of  our  local  dealers  before  it  could  be  sat- 
isfactorily filled.  To  tell  the  tiuth,  we  appre- 
hend that  some  of  our  breeders  of  choice 
breeds  have  lowered  their  standards  a  little 
and  possibly  have  become  a  little  careless 
since  the  quiet  times  began  and  prices  fell  so 
low.  There  is  a  temptation  to  relax  effort, 
of  course,  when  values  decline,  and  yet  this  is 
the  very  worst  policy  and  throws  the  breeder 
wholly  out  of  the  line  of  promotion  when  the 
revival  comes.  People  who  have  bred  care- 
lessly, and  allow  their  records  to  lapse,  will 
find  that  they  have  nothing  but  common  beef 
stock  when  the  demand  comes  for  animals 
with  straight,  true  and  trustworthy  pedigrees. 
And  this  revival  is  sure  to  come.  These 
world-beating  breeds  are  not  to  be  snuffed 
out  by  a  decade  of  dullness  in  California;  they 
will  stand  for  centuries  and  progress  upon  the 
lines  upon  which  their  present  excellence  was 
attained. 

But  we  intended  in  this  place  merely  to 
show  our  readers  a  splendid  Hereford,  of  which  the  Breed- 
ere'  Gazette  in  a  recent  issue  said:  "  A  description  of  the 
bull  is  useless  when  Palmet's  capital  likeness  is  in  evi- 
dence. The  artist 
has  caught  him  per- 
fectly, coat  and  all, 
the  picture  lacking 
only  breath,  size  and 
the  rich  coloring  of 
the  original  to  con- 
vey an  absolutely 
correct  idea  of  the 
bull's  character.  He 
is  not  as  big  as  a 
barn  and  correspond- 
ingly bare,  but  car- 
ries his  2150  pounds 
in  compact  form  on 
short  legs.  His 
broad  burly  body 
presents  a  wealth  of 
flesh,  hair  and  sub- 
stance which  throws 
the  Hereford  en- 
thusiast into  rap- 
tures, while  in  point 
of  finish  and  dispo- 
sition he  is  simply 
superb.  He  is  as 
neat  as  he  is  thick, 
and  is  one  of  the 
friendliest  of  all  the 
good-natured  even- 
tempered  animals 
on  the  farm." 

The  bull  isHesiod 
2d  40679,  owned  by 
J.  A.  Funkbauser 
of  Plattsburg,  Mo., 
and  he  is  counted 
by  many  of  the  best 
expert  judges  to  be  the 
ica  to  day.    He  has  won 


Hornless  Shorthorns. 


A  POLLED  SHORTHORN  BULL,  OTTAWA  STAR. 

The  British  Government  in  India  has  gone  into  the 
dairy  business,  to  the  extent  of  establishing  dairy  farms  in 
places  where  troops  are  stationed,  for  their  exclusive  bene- 


To  shorten  the  horns  to  the  vanishing  point 
and  still  retain  in  the  animal  the  general  form 
and  traits  of  the  Durham  breed  is  an  enter- 
prise which  began  some  years  ago  in  Ohio. 
The  plan  was  to  breed  the  horns  off,  which  is 
certainly  an  innocent  form  of  dishorning.  To 
do  this  the  Ohio  breeders  resorted  to  mul ley 
cows  of  good  size  aDd  shape  and  of  a  red 
color  and  of  general  Shorthorn  contour.  The 
mulley  cows  being  bred  to  thoroughbred 
Shorthorn  bulls,  dropped  a  large  proportion 
of  red,  hornless  calves.  Heifers  of  this  gen- 
eration that  came  up  to  the  standard  were 
bred  to  Shorthorn  bulls.  Once  more  this 
was  repeated,  so  that  the  calves  of  this  third 
generation  had  in  their  veins  blood  that  was 
only  derived  in  the  proportion  of  one-eighth 
from  the  mulley  cows,  the  other  seven-eighths 
being  derived  from  thoroughbred  sires. 

By  this  time  bulls  of  similar  pedigree  had 
been  provided  for  breeding  purposes,  and  the 
heifers  were  put  to  their  polled  relatives  in 
place  of  the  thoroughbred  Shorthorn  bulls 
that  had  been  previously  used.  Then  the 
breeders  returned  to  the  Shorthorn  blood 
again,  and  using  a  thoroughbred  Shorthorn 
bull,  still  further  diluted  the  original  mulley 
blood  to  one-sixteenth,  while  the  offspring  still  maintained 
the  desirable  polled  character. 

It  is  a  fact  for  breeders  to  ponder  that  it  haB  been  possi- 
ble   to  dilute  the 


■liia  'HifT'  «<■« >  - *• . . - 
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PRIZE-WINNING  HEREFORD  BULL,  HESOID  2D  40679. 


best  Hereford  bull  in  Amer- 
a  long  string  of  prizes,  but 
has  no  World's  Fair  record,  because  his  owner,  being  one 
of  the  judges,  could  not,  of  course,  show  his  own  stock. 


fit.  Frequent  outbreaks  of  enteric  fever  having  been 
traced  to  polluted  milk  supply,  the  dairy  farms  were 
established  with  manifest  gain  in  the  health  of  the 
troops. 


^^~^pr:?.;r~-7."- \.T  ~l  original  mulley 
'  '        blood    so  greatly 

i>      v.1*',  arjd    >'e'  maintain 

>  v,  \     the     tendency  to 

':Sl|H  smooth  polls.  Very 
few  calves  of  the 
later  generation 
show  horns.  The 
prepotency  of  some 
bulls  is  so  great  that 
fully  7.0  per  cent  of 
their  calves  are  poll- 
ed when  they  are 
bred  to  long-horned 
cows. 

The  first  engrav- 
ing on  this  page 
shows  a  good  rep- 
resentative of  the 
"Polled  Durham," 
which  is  the  name 
chosen  for  the  race. 
He  is  Ottawa  Siar 
113100,  standing  at 
the  head  of  a  small 
herd  owned  by  F. 
A.  &  li  W.  Hills, 
Delaware,  O.  The 
owners  are  sons  of 
(Jhauncy  Hills,  who 
for  many  years  was 
actively  engaged  in 
rearing  Shorthorns, 
and  is  keeping  of 
late  years  a  large 
flock  of  Shropshire 
sheep.  While  intro- 
ducing the  new  blood  represented  in  the  cut,  with  a  view 
of  joiniDg  the  ranks  of  breeders  of  polled  cattle,  they  have 
retained  a  number  of  females  which  trace  back  to  stock 
I  imported  or  bred  by  Mr.  Hills,  Br. 
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The  Week. 

California'*  latest  indulgence  in  the  unusual  is  proving, 
on  the  whole,  rather  pleasant.  Such  a  rain  in  the  last 
week  in  May  should  of  course  ruin  everything,  but  it  did 
not.  Of  course  it  soaked  some  hay,  cracked  some  cherries, 
sanded  some  strawberries  and  so  on,  but  it  did  so  many 
other  better  things  that  nearly  all  people  who  were  hurt 
in  some  things  were  helped  in  others  to  a  greater  degree, 
and  such  a  rain  goes  on  record  as  something  different  from 
a  disaster.  If  we  should  have  much  more  of  this  sort  of 
experience,  we  expect  some  people  would  be  radical  and 
thoughtless  enough  to  admit  that  California  would  after 
all  be  generally  better  for  summer  rains,  but  we  hope  this 
form  of  treason  will  never  be  indulged  in. 

It  is  rather  a  novel  experience  to  have  fields  come  to  the 
last  week  of  May  almost  arid  and  bare,  and  then  get  wet 
enough  to  plow  and  plant  corn — and  yet  that  is  just  what 
has  been  done  within  a  week.  People  who  move  fast  on 
such  land  can  also  sow  beans,  beets,  carrots,  sorghum, 
squashes,  etc.,  if  they  have  a  retentive  soil  in  a  cool  region 
and  cultivate  thoroughly.  No  doubt  the  rain  will  not 
only  hold  up  much  natural  growth  of  forage,  but  will  give 
to  many  catch  crops  which  they  hardly  dreamed  of  get- 
ting this  summer.  And  so  people  generally  like  the  rains 
and  speak  well  of  them. 

And  here  again  comes  in  the  comparison  which  is  odi- 
ous. The  atmospheric  disturbance  which  brought  us  gen- 
tle showers  carried  flood  storms  to  Oregon  and  the  Colum- 
bia river  region  and  frost  and  snow  to  parts  of  the  East. 
Whenever  nature  gets  in  motion,  California  usually  takes 
the  spring  seat  in  the  vehicle. 


The  Senate  has  confirmed  the  nomination  of  Charles 
D.  Walcott  of  Utica,  N.  Y.,  to  be  director  of  the  Geolog- 
ical Survey  in  place  of  Major  Powell,  who  has  occupied 
the  position  for  many  years.  The  change  has  special  in- 
terest to  our  constituency  because  of  the  relations  of  the 
Survey  to  the  irrigation.  We  had  the  pleasure  of  ac- 
quaintance with  Director  Walcott  many  years  ago  and 
have  watched  his  career  since  that  time,  and  we  are 
pleased  to  bear  witness  to  his  fitness  for  the  important 
place  to  which  he  has  been  called.  He  has  been  with  the 
Survey  for  a  long  period,  and  has  been  closely  connected 
with  its  conduct.  Uis  promotion  will  give  general  satis- 
faction. He  has  intimate  knowledge  of  agricultural 
affairs  as  well  as  abstract  science,  and  will,  we  expect,  give 
full  attention  to  pressing  Western  problems. 


Agriculture  iu  Congress. 

It  seems  very  difficult  for  the  throngs  of  lawyers  in  Con- 
gress to  understand  what  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
is  and  what  it  is  for.  We  are  not  at  all  sure  that  they  try 
to  understand,  but  we  grant  thtm  that  much  honesty  as  a 
gratuity.    The  misfortune  is  just  as  great  either  way. 

It  seems  from  Eastern  exchanges  that  the  appropriation 
of  funds  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture excited  considerable  discussion,  and  an  outline  of 
the  speeches  shows  how  great  is  the  misconception  of  the 
work  of  the  department  and  what  interests  are  naturally 
enrolled  against  it.  We  read  that  at  one  of  the  sessions  of 
the  House  the  feature  of  the  proceedings  was  an  attack 
upon  the  monthly  crop  bulletins  issued  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  by  Representative  Marsh  of  Illinois.  He 
denounced  them  as  a  fraud  upon  30,000,000  of  people  of 
the  United  States,  and  said  that  they  were  issued  only  in 
the  interests  of  speculators  in  farm  products.  He  supple- 
mented his  speech  with  a  motion  to  strike  out  the  appro- 
priation of  $100,000  for  the  gathering  of  the  information 
contained  in  these  reports  and  their  publication,  but  this 
was  defeated. 

We  would  not  do  Mr.  Marsh  an  injustice,  but  the  fate  of 
his  proposition  to  abolish  the  statistical  branch  of  the  De- 
partment's work  leads  us  to  think  that  his  motive  was  so 
conspicuous  that  his  advocacy  of  the  proposition  was 
enough  to  kill  it.  Probably  Mr.  Marsh  thinks  that  statis- 
tics emanating  from  Illinois  are  good  enough  for  the  grain- 
growing  and  bread-eating  world,  and  it  is  a  serious  in- 
convenience to  the  Chicago  statisticians  to  have  govern- 
ment figures  go  out  from  Washington.  Those  great 
manipulators  of  values  in  Chicago  could  fix  up  things 
much  more  satisfactorily  to  themselves  if  they  had  a  clear 
field.  But  Mr.  Marsh  and  those  of  his  opinion  are  a 
quarter  of  a  century  behind  the  times.  It  is  clearly  dis- 
cerned now  that  an  important  question  of  any  civilized 
government  is  to  gather  and  promulgate  industrial  and 
commercial  statistics  which  shall  be  wholly  above  all  in- 
dividual or  class  interests,  and  shall  be,  to  the  highest 
attainable  degree,  true  and  trustworthy.  We  do  not  claim 
that  all  the  statistical  exploits  of  the  Department  have  at- 
tained their  ideal,  but  we  believe  that  their  motive  has 
been  grossly  slandered  by  Mr.  Marsh,  and  that  the  people 
propose  to  have  the  work  go  on  until  the  system  and 
method  of  statistical  work  shall  be  the  best  attainable. 
They  propose  that  the  industries  of  the  country  shall  be 
hampered  as  little  as  possible  by  the  falsity  and  greed  of 
great  gambling  centers  like  the  metropolis  ol  Illinois,  and 
the  way  to  ensure  that  result  is  to  guard  the  purity  of 
statistics  to  the  utmost.  No  organization  but  the  general 
government  is  a  proper  source  for  industrial  statistics.  It 
should  unquestionably  be  arranged  that  the  government 
statistician  should  not  be  subject  to  the  political  changes 
at  Washington.  They  should  be  experts  of  the  highest 
rank  and  should  serve  for  life  unless  impeached  for  good 
cause. 

But  though  Congress  seemed  to  perceive  the  shallow- 
ness of  Mr.  Marsh,  they  did  not,  or  would  not,  detect  the 
same  quality  in  other  reformers  of  the  Department.  We 
read  as  follows  : 

A  large  portion  of  the  afternoon  was  devoted  to  a  discussion 
of  the  distribution  of  seeds  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  after  a  vigorous  tight,  led  by  Pickler  of  South  Dakota,  Ray 
of  New  York  and  Wilson  of  Washington,  an  increase  of  $30,000 
was  made  in  the  appropriation  for  this  purpose  over  the  amount 
recommended  by  the  committee  in  the  bill,  thus  making  the 
appropriation  $160,000. 

Mr.  Wilson  said  that  the  appropriation  for  the  distribution 
of  seed  was  about  the  only  one  that  really  benefited  farmers. 
They  were  not  interested,  and  the  knowledge  was  of  no  value 
to  them,  in  pathology,  ornithology,  mammalogy,  pomology 
and  the  rest.  Whether  or  not  some  bird  of  the  palezoic  age 
was  or  was  not  supplied  with  teeth  was  of  no  possible  conse- 
quence to  the  farmers.  What  they  wanted  was  something 
practical  to  improve  their  condition,  and,  so  far  as  he  was  con- 
cerned, if  this  part  of  the  bill  was  to  be  cut  down,  he  was  of 
opinion  that  it  was  time  to  sing  the  doxology  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

This  shows  in  a  most  glaring  manner  the  ordinary  Con- 
gressional misconception  of  the  scope  and  value  of  the 
Department.  We  find  high  praise  and  a  mass  of  money 
for  a  branch  of  work  which  as  pursued  for  years  has  been 
a  crying  abomination.  Every  head  of  the  Department  for 
years  has  endeavored  to  free  it  from  the  evil  of  Congres- 
sional seed  distribution,  and  still  the  waste  of  money  goes 
on  because  Representatives  like  to  shower  their  districts 
with  their  seed  perquisites.  The  Government  should  con- 
tinually search  the  world  for  new  seeds  and  new  plants, 
and  secure  their  introduction  and  acclimatization,  but  to 
pack  up  common  seeds  for  free  distribution  is  wrong.  The 
country  has  been  flooded  with  poor  seeds  and  lively  weeds, 
because  Congress  has  insisted  that  the  Department  should 
furnish  so  many  thousand  parcels  to  each  Congressman, 
and  the  conditions  have  resulted  in  the  purchase  and  dis- 
tribution of  trash  which  no  self-respecting  seedsman  would 
admit  to  his  premises.  The  distribution  of  new  seeds  and 
plants  Bhould  go  on,  for  in  this  way  much  value  has  been 


secured,  but  the  debasement  of  the  business  should  be 
made  impossible. 

The  exaltation  of  this  seed  business  and  the  cry  against 
the  new  and  valuable  work  which  the  Department  is  do- 
ing in  the  study  of  animals,  birds  and  insects  destructive 
to  crops  and  the  other  chief  divisions  of  its  work,  show 
how  lamentably  ignorant  the  Congressman  is  on  the  whole 
subject.  The  unutterable  nonsense  of  Wilson  of  Washing- 
ton as  to  some  geologic  bird  should  bury  him  beside  the 
fossil  he  maligns.  Such  things  as  he  means  to  cite  are 
not  pertaining  to  the  question  at  all.  The  most  practical 
information  in  agriculture  nowadays  is  that  which  is 
brought  in  from  the  frontiers  of  scientific  investigators  of 
all  agencies  and  phenomena  which  affect  the  farmer's  work 
and  the  nature  of  which  he  is  himself  powerless  to  secure. 
While  Mr.  Wilson  is  waving  his  ears  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  his  constituents  in  the  newer  Washington  are 
groping  along  trying  to  learn  the  conditions  of  a  new 
country  and  to  master  the  difficulties  which  beset  the  ex- 
perimental cultures  and  new  industries  they  are  trying  to 
establish.  The  new  States  have  most  need  of  the  work  of 
the  Department  in  the  sciences  underlying  agriculture  and 
if  the  Representatives  of  such  States  would  demand  that 
the  government  money  should  not  be  frittered  away  on 
cheap  seeds,  but  should  be  given  to  industrial  exploration 
and  experimentation  in  the  new  States,  they  could  do 
something  to  advance  the  prosperity  of  their  constituents 
and  make  their  States  better  known  and  appreciated. 

But  we  dispair  of  such  action.  Until  agriculture  can  be 
decently  represented  in  Congress  it  is  not  likely  that  Con- 
gress will  understand  agriculture. 

The  Cottonseed-Oil  Monster. 

Our  olive-growers,  who  are  striving  against  the  sale  of 
cottonseed  oil  under  the  guise  of  the  finer  oil  of  the  olive, 
should  know  what  a  great  interest  they  have  to  antagonize 
and  shape  their  effort  accordingly.  The  Baltimore  Manu- 
facturers' Record  of  May  15th  publishes  a  history  of  the 
growth  of  the  cottonseed-oil  industry  in  the  South.  In 
1880  there  were  forty  cottonseed  mills,  with  an  aggregate 
capital  of  $3,500,000.  There  are  now  300  mills,  having  a 
combined  capital  of  about  $30,000,000.  At  present  about 
1,500,000  tons  of  seed  are  annually  used  by  the  mills, 
yielding  to  the  farmers  about  $18,000,000  a  year  for  a 
product  which  until  recently  was  regarded  as  waste  mate- 
rial. The  total  output  is  about  1,500,000  barrels  or  60,- 
000,000  gallons  of  oil,  500,000  tons  of  cottonseed  meal, 
750,000  tons  of  hulls,  and  30,000,000  pounds  of  linters,  the 
aggregate  value  of  which  will  average  about  $30,000,000. 

We  give  upon  another  page  an  outline  of  two  irrigation 
propositions  which  have  taken  the  form  of  Congressional 
bills.  Still  another  is  reported  by  telegraph  which  is  said 
to  please  the  irrigation  experts  at  the  capital  better  than 
any  previously  introduced.  It  originates  with  delegate 
Joseph  of  New  Mexico  and  provides  for  the  appointment 
of  an  irrigation  commission  to  consist  of  Government 
engineers  to  supervise  the  work.  The  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior is  authorized  to  have  geological  surveys  made  and 
maps  prepared  for  the  use  of  the  commission.  Three  per 
cent  bonds  are  to  be  issued  to  pay  the  expense  of  the 
work.  Whenever  a  sufficient  amount  of  arid  land  has 
been  irrigated,  it  is  to  be  opened  for  settlement  and  sold 
to  heads  of  families  for  ten  per  cent  above  the  actual  cost 
of  reclamation.  The  bill  also  provides  for  the  sale  of 
timber  on  the  public  domain  in  square  quarter-sections  to 
the  highest  cash  bidder.  The  description  of  the  measure 
thus  given  is  too  meager  to  warrant  any  opinion  of  its 
feasibility.    We  shall  have  more  of  it  later. 

For  Moles. 


To  the  Editor: — Can  you  tell  me  how  to  kill  moles  ?  This  sea- 
son being  so  dry,  whenever  you  irrigate  they  plow  up  small  plants 
and  its  almost  impossible  to  plant  anything  in  the  shape  of  small 
plants  or  seeds  and  not  have  them  ruined.  A  florist  advised  me  to 
watch  morning  and  evening  and  when  they  were  at  work  to  dig  down 
two  spades,  one  in  front  and  the  other  behind,  and  throw  them  out. 
During  two  years  all  I  have  caught  is  two,  because  that  is  as  many  as 
I  have  ever  seen  working.    They  work  at  night.      E.  A.  Boninb. 

Lamanda  Park,  Los  Angeles  Co. 

Most  mole-killers  use  either  the  method  described  or  the 
mole  trap,  which  is  an  arrangement  for  plunging  a  fork 
into  the  body  of  the  animal  as  he  raises  the  ground  against 
the  trigger  which  sets  free  the  spring.  The  mole  trap  is 
usually  satisfactory  in  firm  ground,  where  the  mole  has  to 
raise  the  surface  as  he  plows  along  In  a  shallow  temporary 
runway.  In  soft  ground  the  shovel  method  is  generally 
used. 

The  latest  treatment  we  have  heard  of,  and  for  which 
much  Is  claimed,  is  to  make  holes  in  the  runways  with  a 
sharp,  round  stick  and  pour  into  the  runway  about  a  gill  of 
kerosene  at  each  of  the  openings,  which  are  made  about  a 
rod  apart.  We  have  not  had  occasion  to  try  this,  and  sim- 
ply give  the  recipe  for  what  it  may  be  worth.  Judging 
theoretically,  we  should  consider  it  possibly  effective,  be- 
cause of  the  well  known  keen  scent  of  the  mole  which  coal 
oil  might  be  expected  to  offend.  He  ascertains  the  pres- 
ence of  his  prey  largely  by  scent,  and  coal-oil  vapor,  which 
is  quite  pungent  and  persistent,  might  seriously  interfere 
with  his  business.  We  would  like  to  hear  of  any  trials  of 
coal  oil  which  may  be  made. 


June  2.  1894. 
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From  an  Independent  Standpoint. 


In  the  Populist  convention  at  Sacramento,  after  a  very 
warm  fight,  Mr.  J.  V.  Webster  won  the  day.  He  got  a 
majority  of  the  votes  on  first  ballot  and  on  motion  of  his 
principal  competitor,  Mr.  Fowler  of  Fresno,  was  declared 
the  unanimous  choice  of  the  convention  for  Governor.  To 
the  party  .at  large  Mr.  Webster  will  unquestionably 
be  a  very  acceptable  candidate.  He  is  a  man  of 
earnest  nature  and  profound  convictions,  and  his 
ardent  and  combative  temperment  fairly  represents  the 
spirit  of  the  Populist  movement.  He  is  the  sort  of  man 
who  has  an  opinion  for  which  he  would  fight  or  die  on  any 
subject  that  can  be  named,  is  not  readily  moved  by  argu- 
ments and  is  entirely  beyond  the  reach  of  persuasion.  He 
has  a  strong  but  undisciplined  mind,  and  his  reading, 
while  wide  in  its  range,  has  been  of  a  sort  to  stimulate  his 
partisan  and  passionate  tendencies.  He  is  a  man  whom 
one  must  always  respect  and  like  for  many  excellent  qual- 
ities both  of  mind  and  heart,  but  whom  it  is  very  often 
impossible  to  approve.  In  debate  he  will  be  a  hard  man 
to  meet,  for  he  has  all  the  resources  for  bitter  and  effective 
controversy,  including  the  love  of  a  fight  for  its  own  sake. 

Before  the  public  in  general,  Mr.  Fowler  would  prob- 
ably be  a  stronger  man.  He  has  scholarship,  a  cultivated 
manner,  moderation  and  refinement  of  speech  and  the 
judicial  pose  of  mind.  Such  a  candidate  would  win  to 
the  cause  of  Populism  hundreds,  possibly  thousands,  from 
the  old  party  ranks  who  are  kept  away  from  it  by  its 
radical  and  passionate  aspects.  But,  in  truth,  whatever 
the  future  of  the  party  is  to  be — and  the  Rural  believes 
that  the  victorious  political  force  of  the  next  decade  will 
grow  out  of  it — it  is  not  ready  at  this  time  for  such  leader- 
ship as  Mr.  Fowler  would  give  it.  It  is  now  doing  the 
rough  work  of  agitation  which  precedes  reorganization 
upon  practicable  lines— just  as  abolitionism  preceded  and 
cleared  the  way  for  Republicanism— and  for  this  hard  work 
something  stronger  than  smooth  manners  and  something 
warmer  than  exact  judgments  is  essential.  While  Mr. 
Webster  will  frighten  away  a  good  many  conservative 
persons  who  would  have  given  their  support  to  Mr. 
Fowler,  he  will,  unquestionably,  make  a  noisier  campaign 
and  will  rouse  in  more  people  the  inquiring  state  of  mind 
which  precedes  effective  political  organization  on  new 
lines. 

The  platform  endorses  the  Populist  statement  of 
principles  put  forth  at  Omaha  two  years  ago;  demands 
the  initiative,  the  referendum,  the  imperative  mandate 
and  proportional  representation;  favors  municipal  owner- 
ship of  gas  and  water  systems,  street  cars  and  other  public 
utilities;  favors  nationalization  of  railways  and  telegraphs; 
favors  postal  savings  banks,  compulsory  education  with 
school  supplies  at  public  cost;  demands  an  eight- hour  day, 
abolition  of  the  contract  system  on  public  works,  sanitary 
inspection  of  mines  and  increase  in  liability  of  employers. 
Coming  down  to  the  financial  question,  it  declares  that 
"contraction  of  money  in  circulation  has  reduced  the 
prices  of  all  products  about  one-half,"  and  demands  a  re- 
duction of  twenty-five  per  cent  in  the  salaries  of  all  State 
and  county  officials;  demands  repeal  of  the  national  bank 
laws,  a  new  issue  of  treasury  notes  and  free  coinage  of 
eilver  at  the  ratio  of  1  to  16.  It  pledges  such  a  reduction 
in  State  expenses  as  will  save  the  public  $2,000,000  an- 
nually and  to  do  away  with  the  pernicious  fee  system.  Its 
miscellaneous  provisions  call  for  the  ballot  for  women; 
for  a  graduated  income  tax  upon  incomes  over  $20,000  per 
year  for  the  benefit  of  kindergarten  schools;  demands  em- 
ployment of  the  unemployed  by  the  Government;  opposes 
all  propositions  tosectarianize  the  public  schools;  declare  it 
unseemly  for  any  flag  save  the  stars  and  stripes  to  fly  over 
public  buildings.  It  opposes  the  Olney  bill  extending 
time  of  payment  of  the  Union  Pacific  debt;  favors  con- 
struction and  ownership  of  the  Nicaraguan  canal  by  the 
Government;  recommends  absolute  prohibition  of  Chinese 
and  Japanese  immigration.  On  the  liquor  question  it  de- 
clares practically  for  local  option  under  the  principle  of 
the  initiative  and  referendum.  The  final  clause  ordains 
that  in  no  future  convention  of  the  Populist  party  shall 
any  office-holder  have  a  seat;  and  opposes  fusion  with  any 
other  party.  No  direct  reference  is  made  to  the  tariff 
question — a  very  remarkable  omission. 


Upon  this  platform  the  following  ticket  will  stand  : 
Governor,  J.  V.  Webster  of  San  Luis  Obispo  county; 
Secretary  of  State,  M.  McGlynn  of  San  Francisco;  Con- 
troller, John  S.  Dore  of  Fresno;  Treasurer;  F.  N.  Barton 
of  Placer  county;  Attorney-General,  Louis  Luekel  of  Los 
Angeles;  Supt.  of  Public  Instruction,  T.  F.  Bassett  of 
Shasta;  Clerk  of  Supreme  Court,  L.  M.  Landsborough; 
State  Printer,  E.  C.  Hurlburt;  For  Judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  E.  W.  Gibson  of  Oakland  and  H.  M.  S.  Buck  of 
Humboldt,  Thos.  V.  Cator  was  enthusiastically  endorsed 
for  the  U.  S.  Senate. 


All  the  conditions  which  make  political  discontent  at 
this  time  lend  force  to  the  Populist  movement.  Fore- 
most of  all  is  the  financial  question.  It  is  now  a  general 
conviction  that  whichever  of  the  old  parties  elects  the 
President,  the  gold-stand ists  are  sure  of  a  champion  in  the 
White  House.  The  failure  of  Mr.  Cleveland  to  keep  the 
promises  made  during  the  Repeal  fight  last  year  has  dis- 
heartened many  Democrats,  just  as  the  continued  devotion 
of  the  Republican  leaders  to  the  money  interest  has  dis- 
heartened many  Republicans.  And  as  the  hope  of  relief 
in  the  matter  of  financial  legislation  at  the  hands  of  the 
old  parties  dies  out,  the  sentiment  for  bimetallism  in- 
creases. More  and  more  the  people  of  the  United  States 
are  becoming  convinced  that  we  shall  not  have  normal 
times  and  equal  justice  until  a  new  money  system  includ- 
ing an  enlarged  use  of  silver  shall  be  established;  and 
more  and  more  it  is  growing  in  the  public  mind  that  the 
work  of  financial  reform  must  be  the  business  of  anew  politi- 
cal organization.  The  old  parties  have  too  many  en- 
tanglements to  take  up  the  job  in  a  way  to  carry  it  out 
successfully.  The  Democratic  party  is  not  strong  enough 
to  go  straight  to  the  mark  against  the  protests  of  Cleve- 
land, Whitney,  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  Tammany 
Hall  and  its  other  conservative  elements.  The  Republican 
party  is  in  precisely  the  same  position.  No  matter  how 
smoothly  either  of  them  talks  it  its  platform,  there  is  in 
the  public  mind  small  hope  that  the  success  of  either  will 
in  fact  involve  a  determined  aggressive  fight  with  the 
great  financial  powers  of  the  eaith  for  the  rehabilitation 
of  silver. 

In  the  matter  of  the  Nicaraguan  Canal,  neither  of  the 
old  parties  is  acting  in  good  faith.  Both  have  declared 
for  it  but  neither  does  anything  in  the  way  of  really  pro- 
moting it.  The  plain  truth  is  that  every  dollar  invested 
in  railroads  in  this  country  is  opposed  to  the  canal  project; 
and  that  is  the  reason  why  all  the  canal  bills  offered  in 
Congress  are  of  an  impracticabie  sort.  It  is  not  desired, 
in  the  political  world,  that  the  canal  should  be  built,  and 
the  purpose  of  the  bills  put  before  Congress  is  not  to  pro- 
mote the  project,  but  to  defeat  or  delay  it.  All  this, 
gradually  dawning  upon  the  public  mind,  makes  another 
cause  for  discontent  with  the  old  parties. 

The  tariff  question  has  been  the  paramount  political 
issue  for  years,  but  neither  party  has  taken  any  steps 
toward  settling  it  on  a  practical  and  satisfactory  basis, 
When  the  Republicans  were  in  power  they  made  a  law 
which  cannot  be  defended,  because  it  gives  special  advan- 
tages to  special  interests  and  favors  the  organization  of 
trusts.  Now  the  Democrats  are  in  power  they  propose  to 
swing  the  pendulum  as  far  the  other  way,  and  in  attempt- 
ing to  do  it,  have  plunged  the  country  into  industrial  dis- 
tress. Both  parties  seem  to  be  seeking,  not  a  satisfactory 
and  permanent  settlement  of  the  matter,  but  such  a  tem- 
porary adjustment  as  will  serve  to  shape  things  right  for 
the  next  election.  They  study,  not  to  promote  the  public 
welfare,  but  how  to  confound  the  opposition  party. 


Coming  to  the  new  questions — nationalization  of  rail- 
roads, regulation  of  laws  affecting  rights  of  labor  and  cap- 
ital, etc.,  etc. — the  old  parties  are  silent.  They  are  afraid 
to  leave  the  beaten  track,  to  reach  out  in  new  lines;  and 
they  seek  to  stifle  the  new  issues  and  to  hold  back  the 
progressive  thought  of  the  times.  And  this  past  year  of 
stress  has  marvelously  promoted  progressive  thought. 
Many  who  till  now  have  been  deaf  to  all  appeals  for 
social  or  fi-cal  reform,  content  with  their  own  well-being 
and  indifferent  to  all  else,  have  been  taught  by  hardships 
personally  suffered  that  there  are  harsh  inequalities  and 
bitter  cruelties  in  the  present  order  of  things.  Whoever 
has  gone  much  among  the  common  people — among  those 
who  live  by  the  sweat  of  their  own  and  not  of 
other  people's  brows — knows  that  in  this  year  1894  there 
are  widely  maintained  some  views  relative  to  the  rights 
and  wrongs  of  our  property  system  and  the  responsibili- 
ties and  duties  of  government  which  a  brief  while  back 
would  have  been  called  absurd  and  heretical.  Seasons 
like  this  of  the  past  year  open  up  new  horizons  and  make 
new  political  motives — all  of  which  must,  to  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  profit  any  political  movement  which 
promises  earnestly  to  make  things  better. 

These  conditions  and  considerations,  with  others  which 
could  be  named  if  it  were  worth  the  while,  explain  why  the 
Populist  party  exists  and  why  it  is  growing.  It  attract* 
not  all,  indeed,  who  are  discontented  with  their  old  affilia- 
tions, but  some  of  them,  and  it  gains  perceptibly  as  a 
political  force.  In  1892  it  polled  in  California  25,311 
votes  out  of  269,586,  or  a  little  less  than  9i  per  cent.  This 
year  it  will  do  better — it  may  possibly  double  its  vote — but 
anything  like  positive  success  is  hardly  to  be  considered 
as  a  possibility.  It  may  succeed— probably  will — in  times 
to  come;  but  it  will  not  be  until  it  has  pruned  down  its 
principles  to  a  shape  which  prudent  men  will  deem  safe, 
and  until  it  shall  learn  to  choose  for  its  leaders  men  sound 


in  knowledge,  moderate  in  temper,  fair  in  mind  and  wise 
in  judgment.    This  is  a  development  yet  to  be  attained. 

The  first  State  to  vote  this  year  is  our  neighbor  Oregon, 
and  the  day  is  Monday  next.  The  interest  natural  to  such 
an  event  at  such  a  time  is  heightened  by  the  fact  that  the 
contest  is  practically  between  the  Populist  and  the  Repub- 
lican parties.  The  Republican  candidate  for  Governor  is 
Judge  Lord,  a  man  of  high  character  and  attainments, 
and  his  Populist-Democratic  opponent  is  Nathan  Pierce, 
who  as  a  fusion  candidate  for  presidential  elector  carried 
the  State  for  Weaver  two  years  ago.  The  fight  is  being 
hotly  waged.  Pennoyer,  who  is  serving  his  second  term 
as  a  Democratic  Governor,  and  Boise,  formerly  a  Repub- 
lican chief  justice  of  the  State,  are  assisting  Pierce  in  his 
campaign.  On  the  other  hand,  Lord  has  the  support  of 
the  conservative  men  of  both  parties.  Whatever  may  be 
the  result  as  to  the  governorship  it  is  scarcely  to  be 
doubted  that  both  Republican  candidates  for  Congress 
will  be  returned.  The  material  interests  of  the  State- 
now  sadly  depressed — are  bound  up  in  the  Republican 
tariff  policy,  and  it  is  believed  that  irrespective  of  party 
the  people  will  take  this  occasion  to  fire  a  loud  gun — the 
first  in  the  fight  for  the  54th  Congress— for  the  cause  of 
Protection. 

It  seems  a  hard  lesson  for  the  labor  unions  to  learn  that 
the  right  to  labor  is  as  sacred  as  the  right  to  strike,  and 
thai  when  this  right  is  denied  the  whole  power  of  society 
must  be  called  to  its  defense.  At  Cripple  Creek,  in  Col- 
rado,  and  at  various  places  in  the  coke  regions  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, union  strikers  are  violently  using  men  who  volun- 
tarily take  up  the  work  which  they  have  voluntarily  laid 
down,  and  several  bloody  collisions  with  the  authorities 
have  resulted.  In  such  cases  Buch  collisions  are  inevit- 
able, for  it  is  a  duty  which  Government  owes  to  it* 
humblest  citizen  to  protect  him  in  the  right  to  do  any 
legitimate  work  he  may  choose  to  do.  To  fail  in  this 
would  be  to  fail  in  the  fundamental  obligation  of  protec- 
tion which  is  the  primary  motive  for  the  existence  of 
government.  In  attempting  to  deny  this  right  to  non- 
union men  the  strikers  seek  to  put  the  rules  of  their  Order 
above  the  laws  of  the  land;  and  they  thus  array  against 
themselves  that  vast  body  of  patriotic  and  humane  senti- 
ment which  always  stands  for  law  as  against  license. 
Nobody  of  sense  denies  the  right  to  strike — to  quit  work 
singly  or  in  a  mass  if  its  terms  be  not  satisfactory,  but  the 
right  to  do  this  implies  the  equal  right  of  the  next  man 
who  comes  along  to  take  up  the  rejected  job  if  it  suits 
him.  The  right  to  strike  is  no  whit  more  sacred  than  the 
right  to  work;  and  it  would  be  a  sad  day  for  mankind  if 
either  the  one  right  or  the  other  were  to  be  lost. 


Crops  and  Markets. 

Wc  quote  the  following  from  Bulletin  No.  6  of  Iho  State  Pratt  Ex- 
change, dated  May  30th. 


Applts. — Are  uneven,  but  appear  generally  to  promise  well. 

Apricots — Show  rather  an  improvement,  as  even  in  the  dis- 
tricts most  injured  by  frost  there  will  be  more  fruit  than  was 
at  first  reported. 

Cherria. — Are  gone  in  the  earliest  districts.  In  the  later 
Black  Tartarians  have  been  badly  cracked  by  the  rain  in  some 
cases',  and  in  others  not  seriously.  There  is  no  doubt,  however, 
of  considerable  injury.  In  the  later  districts  the  Royal  Anns 
are  not  reported  as  far  enough  along  to  crack. 

Qrapes. — Are  not  far  enough  along  to  judge  of.  They  have 
been  ii  jured  by  frost  in  some  places. 

Peaches. — Will  certainly  be  a  very  large  crop. 

Pears — Are  not  reported  as  so  good  this  week.  They  arc 
doubtless  dropping,  and  opinions  differ  as  to  whether,  on  the 
average,  it  amounts  to  more  than  a  proper  thinning. 

Prunes  and  Plums.— Are  of  course  reported  a  little  more 
cheerfully  as  the  fruit  grows  larger.  The  rains  are  materially 
helping  this  crop. 

Almonds. — Seem  to  promise  the  largest  crop  we  have  ever 
had. 

Olives. — Are  blossoming  well  everywhere. 

The  rains  have  materially  helped  all  fruit  crops  except  such 
as  are  now  ripe.  In  some  parts  of  the  Santa  Clara  valley  the 
accompanying  winds  did  considerable  injury. 

Eastern  Crop  Reports.— We  have  many  reports  of  crop  con- 
ditions at  the  East,  which  are  somewhat  conflicting,  but  the 
weight  of  evidence  favors  a  large  crop  of  fruits,  except  peaches 
in  the  Sonthern  States.  There  are  reports  of  injury  done  by 
late  storms  in  the  Northern  .States,  especially  New  England, 
but  it  would  be  surprising  if  any  f- tor  in  at  this  season  of  the 
year  could  materially  injure  a  well  set  crop  of  apples. 

Market  Report. 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Clierries  seem  to  have  been  arriving  Kast  generally  in  good 
condition,  and  have  sold  at  auction  at  from  40  cents  for  Rock- 
ports  to  $1.95  for  Black  Tartarian,  which  are  the  extremes 
that  have  come  under  our  notice.  Black  Tartarians  have  gen- 
erally run  from  $1  to  $1.50.  Some  sales  to  packers  are  reported, 
ranging  from  2i  and  3  cents  for  Black  Tartarian  to  i  cents  for 
Royal  Ann.  At  4  cents  a  pound  for  cherries  in  bulk,  the  cost 
to  the  shipper  from  common  points  to  Chicago  is  about  90  cents 
for  full  10-pound  boxes,  eiclusive  of  commission,  which,  of 
course,  varies  with  the  price  received.  This  allows  1800  boxes 
to  the  car,  which,  as  a  prominent  shipper  informs  ns,  is  as  much 
as  is  safe  to  load  in  a  so-called  12-tou  refrigerator  car. 

Apricots.— Much  leas  buying  of  fruit  for  drying  is  reported 
this  week,  $20  per  ton  haying  been  reported  from  one  southern 
county. 

Peaches.— The  same  county  reports  $12  as  oflered  for  peaches. 
We  hear  of  no  offers  from  canners  for  peaches  or  apricots. 
Prunes.— Ithaa  also  been  a  dull  week  in  prunes,  one  sale  only 
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at  $50  having  been  reported  from  Santa  Clara  county.  The 
rains  appear  to  have  stopped  all  transactions. 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

The  lots  of  dried  fruits  and  raisins  remaining  in  growers' 
hands  are  too  few  to  justify  taking  space  in  the  Bulletin  for 
prices  of  the  crop  of  1893.  If  growers  still  having  fruit  on 
hand  will  communicate  with  us  we  will  give  them  the  con- 
dition of  the  market.  It  is  the  opinion  of  all  that  the  crop  of 
1893  will  be  consumed  before  the  new  crop  comes  in,  but  from 
now  on  sales  are  likely  to  be  slow  and  prices  uncertain.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  the  increasing  efforts,  not  only  of 
ourselves  but  of  Eastern  growers,  to  push  fresh  fruits  into  the 
smaller  markets,  tends  to  produce  a  yearly  increasing  com- 
petition with  the  last  of  the  dried  fruiis  of  the  preceding 
year.  The  prices  of  the  remaining  stocks  of  dried  fruits  will 
be  affected  largely  by  the  views  of  buyers  as  to  prices  of  new 
crop.  No  one  will  take  much  risk  of  carrying  stock  over  at 
prices  higher  than  the  new  crop  is  likely  to  bring.  There  is 
now  almost  no  sale  for  less  than  carload  lots  of  prunes  in  this 
city. 

Oar  latest  Chicago  quotations  are: 

2-  crown  raisins,  bags,  3         cents^$1.80  f.  o.  b.  coast. 

3-  crown  "  "  3i  to  4  "  =  2.30  "  " 
4  crown      "        "     3i  to  4    "    =  2.55  to  2.80    "  " 

(50-pound  boxes  about  the  same.) 
3-crown  London  layers,  85  cents. 

Prunes  moving  slowly  about  as  follows: 
4  size?,  equal  quantities, 6i         cents^45.05  f.o.b.  coast. 

50  60   7J  to  8      "  =  6  30  to  6.80  " 

40-50   8  to  8i     "  =  6.80  to  7.30     "  " 

All  the  above  subject  to  usual  commission.  Market  much 
weaker  than  a  month  ago. 

In  regard  to  the  prices  of  the  crop  of  1894  there  ought  to  be 
at  present  no  serious  thought  on  the  part  of  growers.  The 
business  in  hand  now  is  to  bring  the  crop  to  maturity  in  the 
best  possible  condition.  If  there  is  one  thing  sure  in  this 
world  it  is  that  poor  fruit  will  be  cheap.  If  at  any  time  we 
quote  very  high  prices  for  dried  fruits,  it  will  most  certainly  be 
for  fruit  of  a  quality  to  compete  successfully  with  canned 
goods  on  the  tables  of  the  well  to  do.  When  two  weeks  since 
we  spoke  of  the  orders  firm  in  hand  in  this  city  lor  two  car- 
loads of  apricots  at  15  cents  or  as  much  less  as  they  could  be 
hadfor,  they  were  for  a  new  foreign  market,  and  the  goods  de- 
sired were  the  large,  rich,  meaty  fruit  grown  by  thorough-going 
orchardists,  and  put  up  by  men  who  understand  their  business. 
There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  a  large  foreign  and  domestic 
trade  for  that  kind  of  fruit  can  be  got  and  kept  at  prices  ap- 
proaching that  figure,  but  upon  that  basis  the  little,  white, 
skinny,  curled-up  fruit  that  comes  from  balf-coltiated,  un- 
thinned  orchards,  might  not  bring  seven  cents— and  be  dear 
at  that.  By  watching  our  reports  it  will  always  be  noted 
that  the  best  prices  for  fresh  fruit  are  offered  in  the  most 
wide  awake  and  Jbest  organized  fruit  counties,  and  they  are 
offered  there  because  orchardists  have  deserved  that  by  proper 
cultivation  and  thinning  and  careful  curing.  They  can  ob- 
tain for  their  dried  fruit  prices  to  correspond. 

No  one  can  with  any  safety  predict  the  average  prices  of  any 
dried  fruit  for  this  year.  We  begin  to  know  fairly  well  what 
we  have  to  sell,  but  we  do  not  know  well  what  we  shall  have 
to  compete  with,  nor  do  we  know  whether  the  market  we  shall 
sell  in  will  be  better  or  worse  than  now;  nor  on  raisins 
and  prunes  do  we  yet  know  certainly  what  the  tariff  will  be. 
The  sound,  safe  business  principle  for  all  farmers  to  work  on, 
either  this  year  or  any  other,  is  to  produce  the  best  fruit  pos- 
sible, get  ready  to  dry  it,  and,  when  dried,  sell  it.  We  shall  by 
that  time  know  what  it  will  bring.  If,  in  the  meantime,  he  can 
sell  his  best  sizes  for  canning  or  shipping,  at  rates  which, 
added  to  what  he  can  probably  get  for  his  dried  culls,  pay  him 
a  living  rate,  let  him  do  so.  That  is  done  in  all  those  dis- 
tricts in  which  fruit-growers  have  money  or  credit  to  har- 
vest their  new  crop  without  mortgaging  it  by  advances.  When 
a  grower  has  produced  fairly  large  fruit,  is  prepared  to  dry  it, 
and  knows  how  to  do  it  well,  he  is  independent.  One  year 
with  another,  the  selling  fruit  fresh  for  drying,  before  the  pits 
are  hardened,  and  especially  the  lumping  of  orchards,  will  re- 
sult in  loss  to  growers.  Of  course  they  occasionally  make 
good  trades,  but  all  the  chances  are  with  the  buyer. 

The  market  for  dried  apricots  will  soon  "open,"  and  the  first 
goods  offered  will  be  those  bought  by  dryers  in  the  southern 
counties  at  from  $18  to  $25  per  ton,  or  at  lump  snms  for  the 
orchard. 

Fresh  and  Dried  Fruit  Prices  Compared. 
Many  growers  are  at  a  loss  to  know,  when  offered  prices  for 
fresh  fruit,  what  prices  they  must  get  from  dried  fruit  to  pay 
them  equally  well.  The  following  table,  compiled  last  year 
from  the  experience  of  the  West  Side  Fruit-Growers'  Associa- 
tion in  Santa  Clara  county,  will  be  fonnd  a  fair  guide: 
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Fruit. 

Uoorpark  apricots. 
Other  apricots  

The  above   table  was  prepared  for  Santa  Clara  county, 

where,  except  for  peaches,  rates  less  than  $30  per  ton  for  fresh 
fruit  seldom  need  to  be  computed.  For  the  benefit  of  less 
ambitious  districts  we  add  the  equivalent  prices  at  $20  and 
$25  per  ton,  viz.:  At  $25  per  ton — Mooroark  apricots,  $8.56; 
other  apricots,  $9.81;  Early  peaches,  $8,371;  late  peaches,  $7.75; 
French  prunes,  $3.87i. 

At  $20  per  ton— Moorpark  apricots,  $7.25;  other  apricots.  $8.25; 
early  peaches,  $7;  late  peaches,  $6.50;  French  prunes,  $3.25. 

The  meaning  of  this  is  that  the  buyer  who  pays  the  named 
prices  per  fresh  ton  must  get  the  corresponding  prices  per  dry 
pound  net  to  get  even,  provided  his  shrinkage  is  the  same,  as 
well  as  his  expense  of  drying  and  sacking.  Interest  at  8  per 
cent  on  plant  and  something  for  depreciation  is  reckoned  in 
cost  of  drying.  The  grower  who,  with  his  family,  do  the 
work,  and  who  reckons  no  interest  on  drying  ground  or  plant, 
and  allows  nothing  for  depreciation,  would,  upon  the  face  of 
it,  save  most  of  the  cost  of  drying. 

In  regard  to  shrinkages,  growers  must  estimate  for  them- 
selves, as  they  vary  more  or  less.  The  greatest  variation  is 
among  the  different  varieties  of  peaches,  as  to  which  we  refer 
to  the  experience  of  the  Campbell  Association  in  Bulletin  No.  4 
(May  16th). 

The  shrinkages  of  the  East  Side  Fruit-Growers'  Union  of 
Santa  Clara  County  for  1S93  were  as  follows  : 

Apricots    (all  varieties)  5  56  to  1 

Peaches       "       "   6.04  "  1 

Pears  "       "   7.11  "  1 

Nectarines    "       "   8.00  "  1 

French  prunes  2.66  "  1 

Silver  prunes  3.18  "  1 

German  prune6  2.86  "  1 

Egg  plums  4.98  "  1 


fThe  prices  given  tor  prunes  are  for  the  four  sizes.  The  general 
average  will  vary  a  little  either  way  in  diflerent  years  as  the  prunes 
run  large  or  small. 


Crop  Condition  and  Ontlook. 

Reports  of  the  Recent  Rains. 

Following  is  a  synopsis  of  the  crop  bulletin  for  the  past 
week  issued  by  Director  Barwick,  of  the  State  Weather 
Service  : 

The  average  temperature  for  the  week  ending  May  28th 
was:  For  San  Francisco,  57°:  Eureka,  50°;  Red  Bluff,  66* ; 
Sacramento,  63°;  Fresno,  68°,  Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego, 
60°.  As  compared  with  the  normal  temperature  there  was 
a  deficiency  of  heat  over  the  State,  being  2°  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, 4°  at  Red  Bluff,  30  at  Sacramento,  2°  at  Fresno,  5*  at 
Los  Angeles,  and  30  at  San  Diego.  The  rainfall  shows  an 
excess  above  normal  for  northern  and  central  California 
and  a  deficiency  over  southern  California.  The  excess  be- 
ing at  San  Francisco,  .52  of  an  inch;  Eureka,  x6  of  an 
inch;  Red  Bluff,  .29  of  an  inch;  Sacramento,  .66  of  an  inch; 
Fresno,  .03  of  an  inch,  while  Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego 
were  deficient  .07  of  an  inch  each. 

The  cool  and  partly  cloudy  weather  with  rains  have 
greatly  helped  all  summer  crops  as  well  as  late  sown  grain, 
and  while  all  grain  crops  as  well  as  hay  will  be  short  they 
are  much  greater  than  would  have  been  harvested  were  it 
not  for  the  most  favorable  weather  for  these  crops. 

On  the  other  hand,  cherries  were  almost  ruined  in  the 
early  fruit  belts  of  the  State  and  but  slightly  Injured  in  the 
later  districts.  Some  fruits  were  knocked  off  by  the  high 
winds,  aLo  some  wheat  lodged,  and  considerable  hay  dam- 
aged by  the  extraordinary  rains  during  the  latter  end  of  the 
week. 

High  temperature  960  at  the  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  near  Tulare  City,  Tulare  county.  The  lowest  be- 
ing 37°  at  Hydesville  in  Humboldt  county. 

Siskiyou  (Agei) — Weather  good  for  growing  crops.  Some  dam- 
age done  to  young  trees  and  fruit  on  the  25th  by  the  severe  winds. 
Rainfall,  .  19  of  an  inch.  Highest  and  lowest  temperatures,  88  and 
44  deg.  (Yreka) — Fall-sown  grain  is  beading  and  looking  fairly  well, 
with  prospects  of  an  average  crop.  Late-sown  spring  grain  benefited 
by  the  late  rains,  but  will  not  amount  to  much.  Rainfall,  1.27  inches. 
Highest  aDd  lowest  temperatures,  90  and  38  deg.  (Fort  Jones) — The 
rains  very  acceptable  to  the  farmers  of  Scott  valley. 

Del  Norte  (Crescent  City)  — Grass  is  good  throughout  the  county, 
and  grain  is  looking  fine. 

Trinity  (Trinity  Centre)—  The  weather  very  beneficial  to  the  grass 
and  grain  crop. 

Humboldt— Heavy  dews,  with  rains  occasionally,  cause  every- 
thing to  look  well.  Strawberries  ripening.  Rainfall,  .17  of  an  inch. 
Highest  and  lowest  temperatures,  70  and  37  deg. 

Lake  (Upper  Laki)— Cool,  cloudy  weather  very  beneficial  to  hay 
and  grain,  whicb  bids  fair  to  be  an  average  crop.  Fruits  of  all  kinds 
l<x>k  well.  Vines  very  flourishing.  Corn  planting  is  well  under  way. 
Hop-growers  report  the  prospects  very  good.  Rainfall,  .04  of  an 
inch.  Highest  and  lowest  temperatures,  77  and  46  deg.  (Middle- 
town) — The  cool,  cloudy  weather  of  the  past  week  has  greatly  bene- 
fited the  growing  crops.  (Kelseyville)— Prunes  and  pears,  the  leading 
fruits  of  this  vicinity,  were  cut  short  by  the  frost,  and  not  more  than 
half  a  crop  will  be  harvested.    The  quality  will  be  excellent. 

Mendocino  (Covelo)— Rainfall,  .14  of  an  inch,  and  for  the  season 
46.29  inches.  Crops  look  well.  Haying  begun.  (Ukiab)— Recent 
rains  injurious  to  bay  and  pasturage,  but  a  great  bem  fit  to  grain  and 
summer  crops.  Rainfall,  .79  of  an  inch.  Highest  and  lowest  tem- 
peratures, 79  and  43  deg. 

Tehama  (Red  Bluff) — Haying  retarded  by  the  cloudy  weather. 
All  fruits  doing  well.  Rainfall,  .11  of  an  inch.  Highest  and  lowest 
temperatures,  85  and  52. 

Butte  (Cbico)— Crops  and  fruits  continue  fair.  The  wind 
and  rainstorm  injured  cherries,  apricots  and  cut  bay;  dam- 
age only  nominal.  (Gridley) — Fruit  and  cereal  crops  still  im- 
proving. Slight  damage  to  bay  from  the  rain,  which  amounted  to  .92 
of  an  inch.  Highest  and  lowest  temperatures,  87  and  56  deg.  (Oro- 
ville) — Hay  cutting  about  finished,  and  the  crop  is  a  fairly  good  one. 
Fruit  outlook  in  this  county  is  for  big  crops.  In  a  few  localities  the 
fruit  was  slightly  damaged  by  frost,  but  90  per  cent  of  the  orchards 
in  the  county  will  bear  good  crops,  both  deciduous  and  citrus.  The 
olive  trees  are  white  with  blossoms,  and  unless  injured  by  north  winds 
the  olives  will  produce  a  bigger  crop  than  they  ever  have  before. 

Glenn  (Willows) — Summer-fallowed  grain  around  Butte  City  will 
be  as  good  as  it  ever  is,  and  will  turn  out  better  than  any  part  of  the 
plains  in  this  county. 

Suttee  (West  Butte)  — Heads  of  late-sown  grain  are  so  heavy  that 
it  breaks  the  straw  and  falls  to  the  ground.  Blackbirds  have  destroyed 
much  of  the  early-sown  barley.  Potato  crop  light  and  small.  Kain- 
f nil,  .  13  of  an  inch.  Highest  and  lowest  temperatures,  86  and  55. 
(Yuba  City) — The  rains  have  greatly  benefited  the  grain  fields.  Some 
fields  which  looked  as  though  they  would  not  pay  for  harvesting  will 
now  make  a  fair  crop,  and  almost  anywhere  in  the  surrounding  coun- 
try can  be  seen  splendid  fields  of  wheat,  heading  out  thick,  with 
good  plump  beads  of  good  color.  Late  barley  looking  extremely  well 
and  will  make  a  fair  crop.  In  the  orchards  and  vineyards  the  trees 
and  vines  have  almost  doubled  their  rich  green  foliage,  and  the  fruit 
i<!  swelling  rapidly,  and  early  varieties  showing  signs  of  ripening. 
Vegetables  and  garden  truck  also  receives  an  impetus  in  growth  by 
the  refreshing  rains,  and  the  general  outlook  is  much  improved. 

Yuba  (Wheatland) — The  large  quantity  of  bay  cut  will  be  seriously 


damaged  by  the  rain  and  winds  of  the  last  few  days.  Grain,  where 
beavy,  is  badly  lodged;  otherwise  it  will  be  benefited,  especially  the 
late  sown.  It  is  feared  the  cherries  are  badly  damaged  and  picking 
had  to  be  suspended.  Rainfall,  .61  of  an  inch.  Highest  and  lowest 
temperatures,  80  and  51.  Indications  are  that  Bear  river  hop  yards 
will  yield  but  half  a  crop.  Hops  which  were  trained  early  are  already 
in  burr  and  the  vines  have  stopped  growing. 

Placer  (Newcastle) — Fruit  thinning  going  on.  Berries  and  cherriei 
being  shipped.  The  rains  have  benefited  the  meadows  and  have  done 
no  serious  injury  to  fruits.  Rainfall,  .31  of  an  inch.  Highest  and 
lowest  temperatures,  78  and  48. 

Sacramento  (Sacramento) — The  rains  have  done  more  harm  than 
good.  The  cherry  crop  is  ruined  by  being  split  open.  New  straw- 
berries are  scarce,  but  will  be  plentiful  in  a  lew  days.  Cut  hay  not 
cocked  will  he  badly  damaged.  All  late  crops  and  potatoes  greatly 
benefited.  Highest  and  lowest  temperatures,  77  and  51  deg.  Rain- 
fall. .76  of  an  inch. 

Yolo  (Dunnigan) — Tule  land  grain  coming  out  finely  and  with 
favorable  weather  from  now  to  the  middle  of  June  a  good  crop  is 
assured.  Some  farmers  are  still  plowing  and  sowing  wheat  and  bar- 
ley on  the  tule  lands.  The  plowing  is  done  as  fast  as  the  water  re- 
cedes and  the  grounds  get  in  condition.  Buckwheat  will  be  harvested 
early  in  June,  and  the  next  crop  sown  in  August.  Milling  or  May 
corn  is  still  being  sown,  (Davisville)—  The  apricot  crop  will  be  con- 
siderably larger  than  last  season.  (Esparto( — Haying  completed  and 
crop  small.  (Winters) — Grain  is  coming  out  in  fine  shape.  Every 
day  improves  the  prospects,  as  the  damp,  cool  weather  came  in  the 
very  nick  of  time. 

Solano  (Vacaville)  —  Fruit  crop  generally  improving  every  day. 
Cool  weather  very  beneficial  to  all  crops.  Cherry  shipments  about 
over  and  apricots  are  being  shipped  in  car  lots.  Hay,  being  nearly 
all  cut,  was  badly  damaged  by  the  rains.  (Denverton) — Haying  in 
full  blast  and  crop  very  short.  Rainfall,  .80  of  an  inch,  which  is 
likely  to  do  serious  damage  to  fruit  and  hay. 

Napa  (Yountville)  —  Haying  begun  and  better  than  expected. 
Cherries  somewhat  damaged  by  tbe  rains.  Grape  crop  will  be 
short  on  account  of  damage  from  frost  of  a  week  ago.  (Monti- 
cello) — The  grain  fields  are  looking  fine  in  this  valley  and  will 
make  a  good  average  crop,  though  hay  will  fall  short  of  last  year's 
crop,  and  that  was  only  about  one-third  of  a  one. 

Sonoma  (Forestville). — Even  temperature  has  caused  rapid  growth 
of  all  cereal  crops  and  other  farm  products.  Rains  damaged  hay 
laying  in  windrows  and  also  the  cherry  crop  to  some  extent.  Peach 
thinning  about  over  in  this  vicinity  and  also  in  Green  valley.  Hop- 
growers  pleased  with  present  prospects,  as  the  outlook  for  a  heavy 
crop  was  never  more  encouraging.  Rainfall,  one  inch.  Highest  and 
lowest  temperatures,  70  and  48.  (Ooverdale). — Very  little  hay  down, 
consequently  little  of  it  damaged.  Rainfall  of  1.58  inches  will  be  of 
great  benefit  to  late  hay  and  summer  crops.  Benefits  grass  in  places 
about  as  much  as  it  damages  it  in  others.  Highest  and  lowest  tem- 
peratures, 75  and  51.  (Bennett  Valley). — Hay  not  damaged  because 
but  little  cut.  Tbe  growing  crops  materially  ben<  filed  by  the  showers 
and  the  cool  weather.  Hay  not  worth  cutting  two  weeks  ago  will 
now  soon  be  valuable.  (Santa  Rosa). — No  doubt  the  grape  crop  has 
been  seriously  impaired  by  the  frost.  Reliable  reports  from  half  a 
dozen  different  sections  of  tbe  county  show  the  vineyards  on  tbe  lower 
levels  bave  suffered.  Even  the  vineyards  of  Asti  did  not  escape  in- 
jury. Weather  not  favorable  for  hay,  although  there  is  much  of  it 
cut  Crops  in  this  vicinity  are  looking  particularly  well.  Hops  are 
doing  finely.  Cherries  not  so  plentiful  as  last  year.  There  are  big 
prospects  for  peaches.  Birtleit  pears  will  be  a  fair  crop,  and  more 
apricots  than  ever  before. 

Alameda  (Pleasanton).—  Fogs,  clouds  and  rain  detrimental  to 
hay  and  cherries,  but  for  sugar  beets  and  other  root  crops  it  has  been 
very  bent  ficial.  Hops  looking  well  and  thrifty,  with  prospects  of  a 
heavy  yield.  Rainfall,  .16  of  an  inca.  Highest  and  lowest  tempera- 
ture?, 80  and  44. 

Santa  Clara  (San  Jost).—  All  growing  crops  benefited  by  the 
rain,  but  some  bay  that  was  cut  will  be  slightly  damaged.  Rainfall, 
.36  of  an  inch.  Highest  and  lowest  temperatures,  78  and  41. 
(Santa  Clara). — Tbe  cherry  crop  now  ready  to  be  picked  is  tbe  largest 
ever  grown  in  this  valley.  Apricots  not  so  heavy,  but  still  will  be  a 
good  crop.  Occasionally,  an  orchard  will  be  found  injured  by  tbe 
frost,  but  on  the  whole  tbe  yield  will  be  larger  than  that  of  the  aver- 
age year.  The  peach  crop  is  also  a  large  one.  Prunes  are  short, 
this  being  an  off  year  for  that  fruit.  There  will  scarcely  be  one-third 
of  a  crop.  Pears,  like  prunes,  will  be  a  partial  failure.  The  almond 
crop  will  be  one  of  the  largest  ever  known.  The  value  of  late  rains 
to  bay  and  grain  is  very  great.  Up  to  May  1st  these  crops  were  re- 
garded as  failures,  but  since  the  rain  it  is  seen  that,  while  not  equal- 
ing the  large  crops  of  pist  years,  they  will  be  fairly  good.  Hay  has 
not  grown  high,  but  is  quite  thick  and  of  excellent  quality.  Wheat 
and  barley  have  taken  new  life  since  tbe  rain  and  will  yield  probably 
double  what  was  expected  a  few  weeks  ago. 

Amador  (Oleta) — Vegetation  rushing  under  favorable  weather. 
Hay  that  was  cut  and  not  cocked  was  somewhat  damaged.  Late 
winter-sown  hay  benefited,  as  well  as  grass  in  the  foothills,  by  the 
late  rains  and  cool  and  cloudy  weather.  Fruit  prospects  good.  Rain- 
fall. 1.50  inches     Highest  and  lowest  temperatures,  76  and  51  deg, 

San  Joaquin  (Lodi)— Rains  beneficial  to  wheat,  barley  and  pota- 
toes, but  slightly  damaged  tbe  bay  that  was  cut.  Vegetables  and 
berries  are  doing  well.  Grapes  are  in  bloom  and  promise  a  large 
crop.  Too  cool  for  melons,  which  are  very  late.  Rainfall,  .60  of  an 
inch.  Highest  and  lowest  temperatures,  78  and  50  deg.  (Stockton) — 
Cool,  cloudy  weather  and  rains  very  beneficial  to  wheat  and  but 
slight  injury  done  to  bay. 

Fresno  (Easton) — Fruit  making  good  progress.  Peach  thinning 
completed.  Much  complaint  of  grapes  dropping  from  the  stem. 
Grain  farmers  are  cutting  hay.  (Huron) — Several  heavy  sand  storms. 
Highest  and  lowest  temperatures,  85  and  55  deg.  (Fresno) — Sand 
storm  of  20th  lodged  considerable  grain,  shook  off  young  fruit  and 
broke  tree  limbs.  Highest  and  lowest  temperatures,  84  and  52  deg. 
(Reedley) — Grapes  setting  fairly  well.  Hills  Valley  of  Sand  Creek 
region  will  bave  a  fair  crop  of  grain.  (Fowler) — Sind  storms  dam- 
aged vineyards  by  knocking  off  the  bloom.  Light  showers  of  no 
benefit. 

Los  Angeles  (Neenacb) — Haying  begun.  Cool  weather  is  help- 
ing barley  to  fill  well.  Highest  and  lowest  temperatures,  89  and  44 
deg.  (Los  Angeles) — Weather  unusually  cool  for  the  season,  with 
cloudy  or  foggy  nights  and  mornings.  Beans  and  corn  benefited  by 
such  weather,  but  warmer  weather  desired  for  fruits.  Highest  and 
lowest  temperatures,  74  and  48  deg.,  with  a  trace  of  rain.  (Cole- 
grove) — Cool  with  fresh  ocean  breezes,  and  conditions  favorable  to 
fruit.  Melon  vines  beginning  to  run.  Many  acres  being  planted  to 
onions.  (Pomona) — Continued  morning  fog  keeps  tbe  grain  growing 
but  is  bad  for  haying,  which  is  in  full  blast.  Orange  crop  not  definite 
as  the  dropping  is  not  yet  over.  Highest  and  lowest  temperatures, 
86  and  46  deg. 

Riverside  (Arlignton  Heights)— The  deciduous  crop  throughout 
Riverside  section  promises  to  be  a  fairly  good  crop  this  year.  Tbe 
orange  crop  promises  to  be  large.  Tbe  honey  crop  in  this  section  is 
a  failure.  The  bee  men  on  the  bills  are  already  feeding  their  bees. 
Those  situated  near  the  orange  groves  expect  to  pull  through  this  year 
wilb  perhaps  a  fourth  of  a  crop.  Many  of  the  dry  ranchers  are  rent- 
ing land  under  the  canals  and  sowing  millet,  beets,  etc. ,  to  keep  their 
stock  alive.  Tbe  average  maximum  and  minimum  temperatures  for 
corresponding  week  last  year  was  84  and  50,  as  against  76  and  46 
Ibis  week.  The  absolute  highest  and  lowest  temperatures  this  week, 
80  and  46.  (San  Jacinto) — The  rains  will  help  some  of  the  very  late 
sown  barley  and  will  make  the  temperature  better.  Very  little  damage 
to  hay  that  was  cut. 

San  Diego  (Valley  Center)— The  recent  rains  and  fogs  bave 
brought  corn  and  beans  out  in  fine  shape.  (San  Diego) — Slightly 
warmer  and  very  dry  weather  has  prevailed  during  tbe  week.  Very 
little  dew  has  fallen,  owing  to  cloudy  nights.  Fruit  prospects  look 
promising,  but  warmer  weather  is  needed.  Having  is  about  over  for 
the  season.  Highest  and  lowest  temperatures,  66  and  49,  a  total  de- 
ficiency of  temperature  during  the  week  of  22  degrees. 
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May  Meeting  of  the  State  Horticultural  Sooiety. 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  State  Horticultural 
Society  occurred  at  the  usual  place  in  this  city  last  Friday 
afternoon.  Owing  to  a  combination  of  counter  attractions 
and  bad  weather,  the  attendance  was  light,  but  the  meeting 
was  one  of  the  most  instructive  and  interesting  of  the  year. 
In  the  absence  of  President  Lelong,  Mr.  J.  C.  Shlnn  was 
chosen  to  preside,  but  later  gave  up  the  chair  to  Vice-Presi- 
dent Coates.  Among  the  visitors  were  Mr.  W.  S.  Manning 
of  London  and  Mr.  S.  A.  Clarke  of  Oregon. 

Mr.  Walton  on  Fruit  Marketing 
The  first  formal  proceeding  was  the  reading  of  a  paper 
on  Fruit  Marketing  by  Mr.  B.  F.  Walton,  president  of  the 
State  Fruit  Exchange.  In  it,  Mr.  Walton  emphasized  the 
relationship  of  the  fruit  industry  of  California  to  the  general 
business  of  the  State,  and  from  this  basis  proceeded  in  a 
philosophic  but  practical  way  to  define  the  policies  essen- 
tial to  its  welfare  and  expansion.  It  needs  scarcely  to  be 
said  that  he  looks  upon  intelligent  co-operation  in  the 
preparation  of  our  fruits  for  market,  and  in  the  selling  of 
them,  as  the  only  safe  rule  of  action.  Following  is  his 
paper  in  full: 

•  Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen:— Marketing  the  fruit  crop 
of  1894,  the  subject  for  our  consideration  to  day,  is  of  suffi- 
cient Importance  to  command  the  attention  of  not  only 
fruit-growers,  but  the  wisest  judgment  of  all  business  men 
as  well.  The  volume  of  general  business  to  be  done  de- 
pends upon  the  amount  of  money  that  can  be  distributed 
among  the  people  through  the  productive  industries.  Nearly 
all  these  industries  are  now  sadly  depressed. 

Following  the  low  price  realized  for  the  grain  crop  last 
year,  the  present  crop  is  a  comparative  failure  and  will  but 
little  more  than  meet  the  requirements  of  our  own  State; 
hence  the  usual  amount  of  money  coming  to  us  from  for- 
eign shipments  will  be  materially  lessened.  Wool,  wine, 
lumber  and  live  stock  are  barely  paying  expenses.  Our 
mines  and  manufactories  are  distributing  but  little  among 
the  masses. 

Therefore  the  large  fruit  crop  now  so  nearly  assured, 
with  perhaps  an  important  second  in  the  promising  yield  of 
hops,  is  about  all  that  can  be  hopefully  relied  upon  to  sup- 
ply the  money  that  Is  to  determine  the  amount  of  business 
to  be  done,  and  the  degree  of  prosperity  to  be  enjoyed  by 
our  people  during  the  coming  year. 

Hence,  in  the  distribution  of  our  horticultural  products 
at  this  time,  errors  of  judgment,  or  methods  which  will 
fail  to  bring  the  largest  possible  money  return,  will  be  a 
calamity  to  the  State.  The  California  Fruit  Exchange  has 
diligently  urged  all  growers  of  deciduous  fruit,  through 
local  organizations  and  neighborhood  drying  associations 
equipped  with  the  most  approved  appliances,  to  provide  for 
drying  their  entire  crop,  and,  by  an  intelligent  and  uniform 
system  of  grading,  packing  and  storing,  meet  throughout 
the  year  the  market  requirements  for  a  staple  article  of 
food.  This  would  place  each  grower  in  position,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  three  channels  of  distribution,  namely,  dried, 
fresh  and  canned  fruit,  to  control  the  situation  and  supply 
each  channel  with  all  that  could  profitably  be  disposed  of. 
Without  some  such  provision  much  of  this  crop  will  be 
wasted  or  shipped  at  a  loss.  The  plan  of  selling  fresh 
fruit,  at  auction,  Inaugurated  by  the  California  Fruit  Union 
and  generally  adopted  in  all  large  cities,  together  with  the 
formation  of  numerous  local  shipping  associations  which 
make  it  possible  for  small  growers  to  concentrate  their  fruit 
and  send  It  forward  in  carload  lots  with  all  the  advantages 
of  the  larger  grower,  has  done  much  to  increase  the  volume 
of  the  fresh-fruit  business,  until  it  has  assumed  proportions 
requiring  a  large  per  cent  of  the  crop  and  many  thousand 
active  men  to  supply  the  demands  of  the  industry  in  its 
various  branches.  During  the  rapid  development  of  all 
promising  industries,  there  has  always  been  a  severe  strug- 
gle for  supremacy  among  the  more  prominent  dealers, 
when  the  vital  interests  of  both  producer  and  consumer 
have  been  either  entirely  Ignored  or  treated  as  of  sec- 
ondary importance.  During  this  contest  for  supremacy  the 
industry  always  suffers,  and  its  development  is  often  re- 
tarded for  years  if  not  totally  destroyed.  The  fresh-fruit 
industry  is  now  suffering  from  this  condition.  The  extent 
of  this  affliction  and  the  length  of  time  it  may  continue 
depend  upon  the  ability  of  the  fruit-growers  of  this  State 
to  manage  in  their  own  interest  the  distribution  and  sale  of 
fruit  in  its  various  forms,  by  some  comprehensive  and  ju- 
dicious system  of  co-operation,  with  a  view  to  more  firmly 
establishing  this  important  industry  on  lines  embracing  the 
best  Interests  of  all,  and  leading  to  the  rapid  development 

of  the  resources  of  the  State.  _   

With  this  in  view,  a  series  of  experiments  should  at  once 
be  entered  upon  looking  to  f.  o.  b.  sales  of  all  fresh as  well 
as  canned  and  dried  fruits.  With  more  prompt  and  better 
transportation  facilities,  with  improved  cars  and  a  more 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  carrying  and  keeping  qualities  of 
different  varieties  of  fruit,  and  a  willingness  on  the  part  of 
growers  to  allow  whoever  invests  money  and  helps  to  dls- 
fribute  and  sell  our  fruits  to  make  a  liberal  profit,  this  can 
easily  be  brought  about,  and  do  away  with  much  of  the 
dissatisfaction  and  loss  caused  by  the  present  system 
Such  dealers  would  very  soon  arrange  among  themselves 
to  supply  the  various  markets,  either  by  dividing  the  terri- 
tory or  providing  for  a  distributing  agency  clothed  with 
authority  to  furnish  each  market  to  the  extent  of  its  require- 
ments  only.  •  When  these  things  are  done,  the  true  value 
of  our  fruit  crops  will  be  generally  recognized  by  all. 
Mr.  Falrbank's  Paper. 
Following  Mr.  Walton,  the  secretary  read  the  foUo^B 
oaper  by  Mr.  H.  A.  Fairbank,  manager  of  the  National 
Fruit  Association.  It  was  a  very  meaty  statement :  0  .  fac  s 
important  to  the  fruit-growers  of  California.    Following  11 

^MrU President  and  Gentlemen:-*™  secretary  wrote 
mfunder  date  of  May  16th  asking  that  I  give  my  views  as 


to  the  probable  demand  and  the  ways  and  means  by  which 
our  fruit  crop  of  1894  could  be  handled  to  the  best  possible 
advantage. 

I  thank  you  for  the  honor,  and  in  replying  would  say  that, 
knowing  as  you  do  that  this  is  our  busy  season,  I  trust 
you  will  overlook  the  crudeness  of  this  paper. 

First,  as  to  the  probable  demand.  The  stock  of  the 
canners,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  is  pretty  well  ex- 
hausted, and  many  report  orders  as  already  coming  in  from 
the  East  greatly  in  excess  of  those  of  the  past  two  years. 
We  anticipate  unusual  activity  in  this  direction,  while  the 
dried  fruit  outlook  is  even  more  promising. 

In  the  Fresno  district  a  great  deal  of  fruit  is  being  con- 
tracted, largely  by  Chinamen,  at  prices  which  will  admit 
their  drying  the  entire  crop  if  necessary,  though  they  antici- 
pate shipping  East  quite  a  portion.  Eighteen  and  twenty 
dollars  per  ton  has  been  paid  for  entire  crops,  the  pur- 
chasers taking  all  the  output  of  the  various  varieties. 

With  all  others,  the  canners  felt  the  effect  of  the 
stringency,  and  last  year  could  not  secure  the  necessary 
advances  from  the  banks  to  enable  them  to  make  their 
purchases;  but  to-day  the  money  lenders  have  largely  re- 
covered from  their  scare,  and  in  a  quiet  way  are  seeking  to 
place  at  interest  the  large  amounts  they  have  been  holding 
for  emergencies  the  past  twelve  months.  So  we  look  for  a 
very  largely  increased  pack  by  the  canners,  while  the  pros- 
pect of  good  prices  being  realized  for  dried  fruits  is  very 
flattering.  We  learn  that  some  sales  have  already  been 
made  of  fancy  dried  apricots  at  12%  cents  per  pound  for 
fnture  delivery. 

When  we  turn  our  attention  to  the  Eastern  shipping  of 
our  fruit,  we  certainly  have  cause  to  anticipate  very  satis- 
factory results  from  such  ventures.  In  Michigan  the  crop 
is  reported  injured  fully  50  per  cent.  While  the  fruit  in 
the  orchards  near  the  lake,  where  the  large  body  of  water 
tempers  the  cold,  is  not  so  badly  hurt,  that  of  all  the  in- 
land fruit  farms  is  almost  a  total  failure.  It  is  Georgia 
which  seems  to  offer  California  shippers  the  most  competi- 
tion in  the  fruit  line  in  the  middle  and  western  markets, 
and  from  this  State  comes  the  well-substantiated  report 
that  the  crop  is  totally  destroyed  by  the  "  freeze  "  of  April 
26th. 

Looking  toward  the  extreme  Eastern  markets,  we  find 
the  following  state  of  affairs :  Within  a  radius  of  five 
miles  from  the  Courthouse  in  New  York  City  there  are  five 
million  people.  Last  summer  they  were  well  supplied 
with  domestic  fruit,  as  the  number  of  cars  of  peaches  from 
the  States  of  Maryland,  New  Jersey  and  Delaware  ran 
from  150  to  200  cars  per  day.  The  largest  number  of  car- 
loads of  peaches  sold  in  New  York  in  any  one  day  during 
the  summer  of  1893  was  315. 

These  peaches  sold  all  the  way  from  25c  to  40c  per 
basket  of  45  pounds,  or  would  probably  average  #c  per 
pound.  How  different  is  the  prospect  for  the  coming 
season.  Maryland  and  Delaware,  instead  of  having,  as  last 
season,  4,000,000  baskets  of*  peaches,  equivalent  to 
8,000,000  boxes  as  we  pack  them,  will  not  have  over 
200,000  baskets,  and  these  will  doubtless  be  very 
largely  consumed  locally,  and  not  find  their  way  to  any 
of  the  large  markets,  while  New  Jersey,  100  miles  farther 
north,  strange  to  relate,  will  have  a  very  fair  crop,  which 
is  estimated  at  600,000  baskets,  but  from  their  time  of 
ripening  they  offer  our  peaches  very  little  competition,  as 
they  do  not  mature  and  become  ready  for  shipment  before 
September  1st.  It  has  previously  been  noted  that  during 
last  season's  wonderfully  heavy  receipts  the  prices  of 
domestic  peaches  averaged  about  three-quarters  of  a 
cent  per  pound.  At  this  same  period  California  peaches 
in  18  to  2o-pound  boxes  were  selling  at  the  ruinously  low 
price  to  us  of  from  40  to  70c  per  box,  or  equivalent  to  an 
average  of  three  cents  per  pound,  which  only  proves  con- 
clusively that  our  fruit  is  largely  given  the  preference  over 
the  home  grown.  At  the  same  price,  because  of  our  heavy 
freight  charge,  we  could  not  expect  to  make  any  money. 

Just  within  the  past  few  days  we  have  word  that  very 
severe  weather  has  again  been  experienced  in  the  New 
England  States,  the  thermometer  indicating  the  freezing 
point,  so  that  what  little  fruit  escaped  the  first  "  freeze  " 
has  been  canght  by  this  second  cold  snap. 

From  the  best  Information  we  can  secure,  though  there 
has  been  no  fruit  circular  as  yet  issued,  the  railroad  rates 
will  remain  the  same  as  last  year,  but  we  are  promised  a 
very  marked  improvement  in  the  matter  of  time  in 
transit.  The  railroads  have  prepared  a  table  showing  that 
trains  of  fruit  will  leave  Sacramento  daily  at  midnight  and 
be  run  on  a  schedule  allowing  120  hours  to  Chicago. 
These  trains  will  be  made  up  entirely  of  ventilated  cars, 
and,  though  run  on  this  fast  time,  will  go  at  the  existing 
rate  for  slow  freight  of  $250  per  car  of  ten  tons.  Refrig- 
erator cars  will  not  be  taken  on  these  trains,  but  will  con- 
sume seven  days  in  their  journey  to  Chicago.  If  this 
schedule  Is  adhered  to  without  deviation,  it  will  be  a  great 
boon  to  our  growers.  As  it  has  been,  it  was  absolutely 
impossible  to  know  how  to  pick  the  fruit  for  shipment,  as 
in  some  instances  word  would  come  back  that  fruit  brought 
little  because  it  was  "  too  soft,"  and  the  grower,  in  trying 
to  remedy  this  evil,  would  next  be  informed  that  fruit 
picked  at  about  the  same  degree  of  ripeness  "arrived  hard 
and  green  and  sold  low." 

The  explanation  of  this  would  be  that  In  the  first  instance 
the  fruit  was  twelve  days  en  route,  while  In  the  second  case 
the  fruit,  being  exactly  the  same  at  starting,  was  only  eight 
days  in  transit  and  had  not  ripened  up.  But  the  sending 
of  trains  on  schedule  time  will  obviate  all  this  difficulty. 

We  understand  that  one  of  the  refrigerator  companies 
has,  the  past  winter,  built  a  great  number  of  larger  cars, 
both  as  to  carrying  and  Ice  capacity,  so  that,  having  been 
properly  iced  in  California,  they  can  without  risk  be  run 
through  to  Chicago  without  re-lcing.  This  is  also  a  great 
improvement,  as  in  giving  out  the  information  as  to  the 
making  of  a  schedule  for  special  fruit  trains,  the  railroad 
company  stipulates  that  refrigerators  which  have  been  re- 
Iced  en  route  will  not  be  carried  forward  on  the  same  train, 
as  trains  will  not  be  held,  but  that  such  cars  will  be  dropped 
out  and  picked  up  by  the  next  train 


fruits  in  the  East  the  past  two  years,  It  is  very  evident  that 
we  must  seek  new  markets  and  consequently  a  much  wider 
distribution.  There  are  thousands  of  new  acres  coming 
into  bearing  each  year,  and  orchards  already  bearing  are 
sending  away  a  largely  Increased  output.  Where  five 
years  ago  we  sent  about  3000  carloads  of  fruit,  last  year, 
notwithstanding  the  prices  were  the  lowest  ever  realized, 
there  were  some  5000  carloads  forwarded,  and  the  increase 
will  be  much  greater  in  the  next  five  years.  There  was  a 
time,  and  that  not  long  ago,  when  Chicago  could  and  did 
take,  at  paying  prices  to  the  grower,  all  the  California  fruit 
which  found  Its  way  over  the  mountains.  New  York 
up  to  within  six  years  had  hardly  received  a  carload 
of  California  fruit  direct;  last  season  it  handled  nearly  1000 
cars. 

There  are  probably  fifty  towns  in  the  United  States 
which  can,  with  profit  to  the  shipper,  handle  our  fruits  In 
carload  lots.  It  may  be  possible  that  we  do  not  need  all 
these  this  season  but  we  will  soon,  and  we  cannot  wait  until 
that  time  and  then  expect  to  ship  to  them  and  have  the 
venture  successful  from  the  start.  The  people  have  to  be 
educated  to  use  our  fruit  and  the  handlers  must  be  assured 
that  they  can  rely  upon  a  steady  supply  so  they  can  furnish 
their  customers  without  having  to  ship  In  by  express  from 
some  large  city  which  Is  receiving  dally,  before  they 
will  countermand  their  orders  placed  with  brokers  and  de- 
pend upon  direct  shipments  to  their  own  town. 

If  this  pioneer  work  is  not  done  now  and  these  markets 
developed  and  a  demand  stimulated,  a  little  later,  when  we 
find  we  must  use  them  or  accept  ruinously  low  prices  in  the 
older  markets  because  of  oversupply,  we  certainly  will  wish 
we  sent  even  a  tenth  of  our  present  supply,  although  at  a 
seeming  loss,  to  these  cities  and  so  prepare  the  way  for 
future  heavy  shipments.  The  strawberry  people  in  Illinois 
have  on  a  smaller  scale  gone  through  the  same  experience, 
until  you  can  now  find  their  berries  In  Denver,  St.  Paul 
and  Galveston,  as  well  as  Chicago  and  the  near-by  cities. 
When  they  began  branching  out  they  did  so  at  an  actual 
loss,  as  at  that  time  the  immediate  cities  would  take  at 
good  prices  their  whole  crop  and  now  they  are  all  benefited 
and  see  the  wisdom  of  the  few  who  persevered  in  the  pio- 
neer work  of  opening  up  and  developing  new  markets. 

In  point  of  information  as  to  prices  being  realized  In  the 
various  cities,  the  California  shippers,  although  from  two  to 
three  thousand  miles  away  from  the  markets  they  seek  to 
supply,  are  better  informed  than  those  in  any  other  fruit 
section  of  the  United  States.  There  are  a  number  of  firms 
and  corporations  which  realize  now  that  the  fruit-shipping 
industry  of  California  will  not  only  be  the  leading  business 
of  the  State,  but  shortly  one  of  the  largest  in  the  United 
States  as  well,  and  they  are  laying  the  foundation  accord- 
ingly for  an  immense  business.  Take  for  Instance  the  cor- 
poration with  which  the  writer  is  connected.  It  has  mem- 
bers in  27  cities  of  the  East.  These  report  daily  by  wire 
the  sales  of  California  fruits  by  themselves  or  others  in 
their  respective  cities.  Should  it  be  cars  of  their  handling 
they  quote  the  prices  realized  in  the  sale  of  each  variety  of 
fruit  in  the  car  belonging  to  each  shipper.  This  is  sent 
from  the  Sacramento  office  by  telephone  to  each  shipper 
and  a  letter  also  written  him,  giving  not  only  the  sale  of  his 
fruit  in  this  particular  market,  but  also  quoting  all  the  other 
markets  as  well,  so  that,  though  3000  miles  away,  each 
shipper  knows  each  day  exactly  what  his  fruit  sold  for  on 
the  morning  of  the  same  day.  This  is  much  more  than  can 
be  said  of  many  who  ship  domestic  fruits  from  points  with- 
in a  day's  ride  of  the  large  Eastern  cities.  Shippers  are 
given  this  Information  freely  and  can  themselves  decide  on 
the  destination  of  the  cars  they  may  be  loading,  If  they  are 
so  inclined. 

In  the  matter  of  returns  great  and  beneficial  improve- 
ments have  also  been  made  over  the  old  method  of  ship- 
ping one  month  and  receiving  remittances  from  one  to  two 
months  later.  The  day  following  the  sale  the  account  sale 
is  made  out  and  with  a  catalogue  and  check  for  proceeds 
attached  is  mailed  direct  to  the  shipper  of  the  fruit.  Should 
It  happen  that  the  fruit  went  forward  in  a  ventilated  car, 
taking  the  new  schedule  time  of  five  days  for  transit,  allow- 
ing one  day  for  making  up  accounts  and  four  days  to  ensue 
between  mailing  and  delivery  of  the  letter,  and  you  will 
have  ten  days  as  the  time  necessary  in  which  one  can  send 
fruit  from  California  to  Chicago,  have  the  same  sold  and 
receive  the  net  proceeds  of  such  sale.  We  learn  that  It 
takes  even  longer  than  this  often  for  fruits  to  be  sent  from 
Georgia  or  even  from  Michigan  to  Chicago  and  the  returns 
to  be  had  of  the  sale  of  the  same.  California  people  can 
congratulate  themselves  on  the  strong  competition  which 
has  brought  about  such  splendid  results.  In  addition  to 
facilitating  promptness,  the  auction  method  of  selling 
throws  a  safeguard  around  the  sale  which  commends  It  to 
all  shippers.  Any  one  can,  if  desired  by  shippers,  attend 
the  sale  and  note  the  prices  realized  on  any  particular  lines. 
Prices  set  down  on  the  printed  catalogue  sent  out  by  the 
auctioneers  can  be  compared  with  such  private  marked 
catalogue  and  the  figures  verified  if  one  desires  further 
proof,  though  to  a  great  majority  the  auctioneers'  figures 
are  ample  evidence,  as  their  reputation  and  consequently 
their  success  depends  upon  their  accuracy  and  absolute 
honesty  of  the  catalogue  they  Issue. 

Under  the  above  conditions  of  Eastern  crops  and  with 
such  facilities  at  your  command,  It  would  certainly  seem 
to  us  that  you  have  every  reason  to  expect  a  very  profitable 
year  for  your  fruit  shipments. 

General  Talk  on  Crop  Conditions  and  Prospects. 

Upon  call  of  the  roll  under  this  head,  Mr.  Walton  re- 
ported that  there  was  no  notable  change  in  the  situation  in 
Sutter  and  Yuba  counties  since  last  report.  Either 
through  Mr.  Kells'  admonitions,  or  from  some  other  cause, 
the  orchards  about  Yuba  City  had  been  treated  to  a  vigorous 
thinning  during  the  past  few  weeks.  The  prune  crop  would 
be  light— probably  about  a  half  crop— but  other  fruits  were 
in  good  condition.  Since  the  rains,  apricots  were  specking 
somewhat,  but  this  was  not  regarded  as  serious. 

Mr.  E.  F.  Adams  said  that  in  his  home  neighborhood,  in 
the  Santa  Cruz  mountains,  prunes  promised  a  good  crop. 


wtaobVi^  little  dropping,  but  it  was  not  serious 
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Speaking  generally,  he  said  that  from  the  present  outlook 
the  State  would  have  about  a  half  or  a  five-eighths  crop  of 
prunes. 

Mr.  Parkinson  of  eastern  Contra  Costa  said  that  in  his 
neighborhood  apricots  showed  a  tendency  to  rust,  which 
was  new  to  the  district.  But  much  more  serloas  was  the 
fact  that  pears  were  dropping  heavily. 

Mr.  Bancroft  of  Contra  Costa  said  that  from  his  obser- 
vation, prunes  would  be  about  a  half  crop.  Bartlett  pears 
were  dropping  and  plums  would  make  about  a  third  of  a 
crop.    Apricots,  pears  and  almonds  were  in  good  promise. 

Mr.  Hatch,  speakingjrom  information  received  in  various 
ways,  said  that  he  thought  the  prune  crop  in  the  State  at 
large  would  be  short  about  one-half.  In  his  own  special 
locality  of  Sulsun,  there  would  not  be  more  than  a  one-third 
crop.  In  Santa  Clara  there  would  be  a  half  crop.  New 
orchards  would  probably  bring  the  total  up  to  something 
like  fifty  per  cent  of  last  year's  product.  There  would,  he 
thought,  be  no  scarcity  of  peaches,  apricots  and  pears,  and 
as  for  almonds  there  would  be  double  the  product  of  any 
former  year.  It  was  not  possible  to  say  what  the  effect 
would  be  upon  prices  of  almonds.  Nobody  wants  more 
than  a  sackful  at  a  time  until  the  tariff  question  is  settled. 
As  to  fruit  prices  in  general  Mr.  Hatch  advised  growers  not 
to  look  for  anything  fancy,  for  the  times,  he  said,  are  too 
hard.  Eastern  people  cannot  pay  high  prices  for  anything 
until  general  industrial  conditions  are  better. 

Mr.  Coates  thought  this  was  good  sense  and  timely 
spoken.  The  financial  and  other  conditions  of  the  country 
were  not,  he  said,  such  as  to  warrant  extravagant  prices, 
and  it  was  not  wise  to  build  up  hopes  only  to  be  dis- 
appointed in  the  end. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Shinn  of  Niles  thought  there  would  be  more 
fruit  in  the  Eastern  orchards  than  we  had  been  led  to  be- 
lieve. We  should  know  better  what  to  look  for  from  that 
quarter  after  the  "June  drop." 

Mr.  Freeman,  manager  of  J.  K.  Armsby  &  Co.,  com- 
mission merchants  and  large  handlers  of  California  dried 
and  canned  fruits,  being  called  upon,  said  that  it  was  his 
practice  to  discourage  any  arbitrary  attempts  at  the  fixing 
of  prices.  Mr.  Walton,  he  said,  had  summed  the  matter 
up  in  his  paper  just  read,  the  better  the  methods  of  pre- 
paring and  selling,  the  better  it  will  be  for  everybody. 
There  are,  said  Mr.  Freeman,  two  sources  of  market  mak- 
ing— speculators  and  consumers — and  it  is  the  latter  that 
must  be  depended  upon  in  the  long  run.  We  can  set  a 
price  but  we  can't  make  people  pay  it.  In  dried  fruits 
more  than  in  almost  any  other  food  product,  a  raise  in  the 
price  stopped  consumption.  An  attempt  in  this  line  had 
lately  been  attempted  by  certain  speculators  and  had 
failed.  Prunes  bought  in  this  market  for  six  cents  were 
now  being  sold  in  Chicago  at  the  same  price.  We  can,  it 
is  true,  maintain  prices  in  a  certain  sense,  but  the  moment 
we  go  beyond  the  power  of  the  consuming  public  to  buy, 
we  fail.  This  year  there  is  good  reason  to  hope  for  fair 
prices,  but  he  doubted  if  there  would  be  anything  in  the 
way  of  fancy  prices,  for  the  reasons  given  by  Messrs.  Hatch 
and  Coates.  Speculators,  he  thought,  would  have  little  to 
do  with  prices,  and  in  the  main  they  would  be  based  on 
consumptive  demands. 

Mr.  Clarke  of  Oregon  spoke  of  conditions  there  and  said 
fruit  production  was  doubling  and  trebling  each  year. 
This  season,  he  thought,  the  surplus  for  export  would  be 
iooo  carloads,  of  which  500  would  go  to  markets  east  of 
the  Rocky  mountains.  He  thought  the  Oregon  prune  was 
bound  to  find  favor  in  the  Eastern  market. 

Responding  to  a  question  from  the  chairman,  Mr.  Free- 
man said  that  he  regarded  the  Oregon  prune  as  a  good 
food  product,  but  that  it  had  yet  its  fight  to  make  in  the 
Eastern  market. 

In  General. — Mr.  W.  S.  Manning  of  England,  being 
called  upon  by  the  chair,  explained  briefly  a  theory  held  by 
himself  and  others,  that  fruits  and  nuts  should  be  the 
whole  food  of  mankind.  His  remarks  occasioned  a  good 
deal  of  amusing  banter;  and  he  was  invited  to  set  forth  his 
theories  at  the  next  meeting. 

The  general  subject  for  consideration  at  the  next  meeting 
will  be  Sulphuring,  and  Mr.  H.  P.  Stabler  of  Yuba  City 
and  Messrs.  J.  T.  Grant  and  G.  A.  Bean  of  San  Jose  will 
be  asked  to  give  their  experience  and  opinions. 


JESUIT  ^PRESERVATION. 


Value  of  Co-operative  Drying  Associations. 

Mr.  Joseph  C.  Shinn  of  Niles  gives  a  local  journal  an 
admirable  letter  on  the  advantages  of  association  in  fruit 
handling.  Though  the  subject  has  become  somewhat 
trite,  and  the  facts  well  known,  still  Mr.  Shinn's  manner  of 
presenting  the  matter  may  be  valuable  even  outside  of  the 
region  which  he  desires  to  awaken  to  a  sense  of  its  needs. 
For  this  reason  we  quote  as  follows: 

The  idea  was  started,  or  at  least  talked  of  a  little,  last 
year  by  the  members  of  the  local "  Farmers  and  Fruit- 
growers Association,"  a  kind  of  horticultural  club,  as  you 
know,  which  "meets  'round  "  in  this  region  and  discusses 
"scale  bug"  and  other  things,  principally  "  scale  bug." 
Well,  this  year  this  association  has  taken  up  the  movement 
for  co  operating  drying  in  earnest,  and  its  members  have 
with  others  agreed  to  take  quite  a  block  of  stock  in  an  asso- 
ciation or  union  for  that  purpose  when  formed,  and,  as  the 
more  fruit  we  can  get  to  handle  the  cheaper  we  can  handle 
each  pound  of  fruit,  I  write  yon  a  few  explanations  of  the 
subjects  and  methods  of  such  associations  in  the  hope  that 
more  may  be  interested  and  join. 

Co-operative  drying  unions  are  not  an  experiment,  nor 
are  they  new.  Such  associations  have  been  in  operation 
for  a  number  of  years  in  the  San  Jose  region  and  elsewhere 
and  I  have  yet  to  hear  of  a  failure.  There  may  have  been, 
but  where  there  were  I  feel  sure  that  there  were  some 
special  reasons,  by  way  of  improper  organization,  unsuitable 
men  for  managers,  or  some  special  reasons  for  such  failure 
that  do  not  exist  in  most  cases.    As  I  said  before,  I  never 


yet  heard  of  a  case  of  failure,  and  it  stands  to  reason  that  if 
we  can  each  one  of  us  dry  fruit  himself,  on  poor  gronnds, 
with  an  inadequate  supply  of  trays  in  many  cases,  poor 
arrangements  for  bleaching  and  storing,  and  no  machinery 
for  grading,  dipping,  etc.,  or  tracks  for  easy  handling,  we 
can  do  better  in  a  well-arranged  drying  ground  where  we 
can  afford  to  have  all  these  things  and  an  abundant  supply 
of  help.  We  will  not  only  dry  the  fruit  cheaper,  but  we 
will  make  a  better  article  of  fruit. 

The  facts  of  the  case  bear  me  out  in  this  statement,  for 
the  fruit  dried  by  those  San  Jose  co-operative  associations 
is  vastly  superior  to  even  the  best  that  is  dried  in  this 
region,  and  will  command  a  higher  price  per  pound,  and 
sell  more  readily  than  ours.  This  is  not  because  our  green 
fruit  is  not  equal  in  quality.  It  is  fully  as  good  as  theirs, 
but  we  cannot  handle  it  properly  in  the  small  quantities 
that  are  grown  In  the  separate  orchards.  It  must  be  brought 
to  some  central  point,  and  where  there  is  a  complete  plant 
for  all  the  processes  required,  and  there  cared  for  by  an 
expert,  who,  by  the  way,  had  best  be  obtained  from  San 
Jose,  or  from  some  other  point  where  they  are  more  used 
to  drying  than  we  are  here. 

Now  as  to  the  methods  of  organization  and  handling.  A 
grower  takes  stock  to  the  extent  of  the  acres  of  fruit  that 
he  expects  to  dry — one  share  at  a  par  value  of  Si  5  for  each 
acre.  He  is  to  be  called  on  for  only  $10  an  acre  now  and 
the  rest  will  not  be  required  until  he  gets  some  money  from 
his  dried  fruit.  When  his  fruit  is  ready  to  dry  he  hauls  it 
in,  it  is  run  through  a  grader  and  he  is  given  a  receipt  for 
so  many  pounds  of  such  and  such  grades.  The  grades  are 
dried  separately  and  when  dried  are  weighed  into  the  ware- 
house, and  when  the  full  accounts  of  the  season's  drying 
are  in  it  is  known  to  a  fraction  of  a  pound  how  much  of 
each  grade  of  dried  fruit  belongs  to  each  grower,  for  the 
percentages  of  loss  by  drying  are  carefully  kept. 

All  this  fruit  is  stored  in  a  good  and  properly  arranged 
building  and  nnder  care  of  a  man  who  understands  the 
management  and  care  necessary  to  keep  it  in  proper  condi- 
tion, and  under  such  conditions  it  becomes  negotiable  prop- 
erty and  the  Union  can  easily  borrow  money  on  It  for  the 
account  of  growers  who  need  help  as  soon  as  the  fruit  is 
out  of  their  hands.  It  is  probable  that  half  the  value  of 
fruit  in  store  at  any  time  could  easily  be  borrowed.  Then, 
when  in  the  opinion  of  the  directors  the  proper  time  comes 
to  begin  selling,  there  is  a  great  advantage — even  greater 
than  in  the  drying — by  having  large  quantities  of  fruit  of 
well-established  grades  together.  A  buyer  from  the  East, 
to  whom  we  have  previously  sent  samples,  wires:  "  Send 
car  prunes,  such  and  such  grade;''  or,  "  such  grade  peach 
or  apricot,"  and,  after  arranging  price,  the  goods  are  loaded, 
his  agent  sends  check  and  that  Is  all  there  is  about  it.  On 
the  other  hand,  when  a  small  grower  wishes  to  sell  he  has 
two  tons,  four  tons,  or  perhaps  ten  tons  of  mixed  fruit — a 
few  apricots  of  several  grades  as  to  size  and  of  a  dozen 
colors.  -  His  peaches  are  worse,  because  he  had  to  peel  a 
few  hundred  pounds,  and  his  prunes  are  unsalable,  because 
they  are  ungraded,  and  a  buyer  will  never  be  able  to  count 
as  few  to  the  pound  as  he  can. 

His  only  way  to  sell  this  "job  lot"  is  to  take  samples 
and  "hawk"  them  around  to  the  various  San  Francisco 
buyers.  After  cooling  his  heels  in  the  offices  of  a  dozen  or 
so  he  finally  gets  an  offer  and  ships  his  fruit  down.  If  fruit 
has  gone  up  he  will  probably  get  a  check,  less  freight  and 
drayage,  in  a  few  days,  but  if  fruit  has  gone  down,  nothing 
short  of  a  suit  at  law  will  prove  to  the  buyer  that  the  sam- 
ples given  were  not  vastly  better  than  the  fruit  sent  in,  and, 
as  a  small  grower  cannot  afford  a  suit  about  a  few  hundred 
dollars'  worth  of  goods,  a  reduction  of  from  10  to  25  per 
cent  is  accepted,  to  suit  the  convenience  of  the  buyer. 

The  grower,  after  being  nipped  a  few  times  this  way, 
tries  selling  on  commission.  The  merchant  says  he  will 
get  all  the  goods  are  worth.  Say  they  will  bring  so  and 
so,  and  urges  that  they  be  sent  to  him,  as  he  is  doing  the 
largest  business  of  any  in  the  State,  etc.  Goods  are  sent. 
After  a  long  time  are  sold  and  returns  made — less  com- 
mission, less  freight  to  San  Francisco,  less  drayage  to 
warehouse,  less  storage,  less  insurance,  less  drayage  to 
cars,  less  freight  East,  and  I  do  not  know  how  many  other 
charges.  Now,  I  do  not  mean  to  Insinuate  that  the  com- 
mission man  is  cheating  any  one.  What  he  makes,  if  he 
is  honest,  as  a  few  of  them  are,  is  only  his  five  per  cent 
commission,  which  is  little  enough,  and  all  these  charges 
must  in  some  way  be  paid  by  the  product  handled  if 
people  will  have  it  handled  in  this  retail  way,  whether 
they  sell  on  commission  or  otherwise.  If  handled  in  quan- 
tity, it  can,  as  I  said,  be  sold  by  sample,  or  inspection, 
f.  0.  b.,  and  cash  paid  before  the  fruit  leaves  the  hands  of 
the  grower,  and  not  only  all  these  charges  saved,  but  a 
higher  price  obtained  per  pound  on  account  of  established 
and  well-known  reputation,  and  the  fact  that  a  buyer 
knows  that  he  can  get  a  ronnd  lot  of  what  he  wants,  and 
will  not  have  to  take  a  lot  of  fruit  that  he  don't  want  in 
order  to  get  what  he  does  want. 

Now  a  few  words  as  to  the  general  disposition  of  drying 
in  this  region.  There  are  several  things  in  its  favor, 
among  the  principal  of  which  are  cheap  and  abundant  help 
or  labor  and  cheap  materials.  We  can  get  our  fruit  cut 
and  handled  25  per  cent  cheaper  than  they  can  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  State, and  we  can  get  lumber,  sulphur,  etc.,  etc., 
cheaper  than  they  can  there.  On  the  other  hand,  they  can 
dry  quicker  there  than  we  can,  but  with  a  good  supply  of 
trays  there  need  never  be  serious  difficulty  here. 

The  price  of  the  dried  product  has  for  a  number  of  years 
past  set  the  price  that  the  canners  will  pay,  and  they 
figure  very  closely  to  pay  a  little  less  than  they  estimate 
the  fruit  to  be  worth  for  that  purpose.  This  they  will  con- 
tinue to  do,  for  there  will  always  be  some  growers  who 
cannot  afford  to  fit  up  for  drying,  or  who  must  have  the 
money  the  minute  it  is  off  the  tree,  and  who  will  each  year 
be  able  to  supply  the  small  per  cent  of  the  crop  which  the 
canners  can  use. 

The  canning  Industry  has  of  late  years  fallen  more  and 
more  behind  in  the  race  with  the  dried  product,  and  though 
it  is  increasing  from  year  to  year  it  is  entirely  inadequate 
to  the  Immense  output  of  the  State  at  present.  Of  course 
canners  may  make  a  mistake  and  pay  more  than  the  fruit 


is  worth,  as  the  few  who  made  contracts  at  $30  a  ton  last 
year  did  when  they  could  buy  later  for  $7,  but  growers 
may  be  sure  that  such  mistakes  will  not  be  made  often 
enough  to  be  of  any  practical  benefit  and  that  the  real 
value  of  fruit  for  drying  will  be  a  little  higher  than  its  value 
for  canning.  If  this  be  so,  is  it  not  advisable  to  dry  in  the 
way  that  will  give  best  results  at  the  least  expense  ? 


II[he  Irrigation ist. 


Irrigation  Measures  Before  Congress. 

A  bill  introduced  by  DoolitUe  of  Washington  appropri- 
ates $100,000  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  subter- 
ranean water  supplies  in  Idaho,  Montana  and  that  portion 
of  the  Stales  of  Washington  and  Oregon  lying  east  of 
the  Cascade  mountains  and  ascertaining  the  localities  in 
these  States  where  the  sinking  of  artesian  wells  can  be 
profitably  undertaken.  The  work  can  be  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Geological  Survey. 

Sweet  of  Idaho  has  introduced  the  following  bill:  That, 
subject  to  all  rights,  inchoate  or  perfected,  all  lands  of 
whatever  nature  and  rights  thereto,  including  water  rights 
now  belonging  to  the  United  States,  situated  in  Nebraska, 
Nevada,  South  Dakota,  North  Dakota,  Montana,  Wash- 
ington, Oregon,  Wyoming,  Idaho,  Colorado,  Kansas  and 
California,  and  in  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Oklahoma  and 
Utah,  are,  with  full  and  complete  jurisdiction  thereover, 
granted  to  said  several  States  and  Territories,  the  grant  to 
each  of  said  States  and  Territories  to  be  of  the  lands  con- 
tained within  its  present  boundaries  and  territorial  limits. 
The  President  shall  issue  letters  patent  for  the  same  to  the 
several  States  and  Territories  whenever  any  of  said  States 
and  Territories  shall,  by  act  of  its  Legislature,  accept  the 
disposition  of  lands  as  herein  provided  within  the  time 
specified. 

This  act  shall  in  no  manner  affect  any  Indian  lands  nor 
lands  held  in  trust  for  or  for  use  by  Indians,  nor  mineral 
lands,  nor  shall  it  apply  to  Alaska. 

The  Governors  of  Utah,  Arizona,  Oklahoma  and  New 
Mexico  shall,  with  reasonable  time  after  the  passage  of  this 
act,  call  special  sessions,  if  need  be,  of  their  several  Legis- 
latures to  pass  upon  provisions  of  this  act  and  questions 
herein  submitted  to  them,  and  may,  from  time  to  time,  call 
such  other  sessions  of  their  respective  Legislatures  as  may 
be  rendered  necessary. 

The  benefits  of  this  act  shall  not  accrue  to  any  State  or 
Territory  which  shall  not  have  accepted  the  provisions 
thereof  within  four  years  from  its  approval,  as  soon  as 
practicable  after  the  issuance  of  letters  patent  to  any  State 
or  Territory  for  lands  therein  situated,  and  from  time  to 
time  thereafter  as  occasion  may  require,  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  at  the  expense  of  the 
United  States  to  cause  to  be  delivered  to  the  proper 
authorities  of  such  State  or  Territory  all  maps,  records, 
books  and  papers,  or  certified  copies  thereof,  in  case  it  may 
be  necessary  to  retain  the  originals  in  the  General  Land 
Office,  which  may  be  necessary  to  such  State  or  Territory 
for  the  proper  control,  administration  and  disposition  of 
inch  lands. 

No  State  or  Territory  accepting  the  cession  of  lands 
herein  provided  shall  in  any  case  sell,  lease  or  dispose  of 
said  lands  in  greater  quantity  than  160  acres  to  any  one 
person,  corporation  or  association,  nor  shall  any  such  State 
or  Territory  in  any  manner  impair  or  abridge  the  home- 
stead privileges  now  granted  to  soldiers  and  sailors  under 
the  land  laws  of  the  United  States. 

Also  the  following:  That  to  encourage  reclamation  of 
arid  lands  and  the  cultivation  and  sale  thereof  in  small 
tracts  to  actual  settlers,  there  Is  hereby  reserved  for  pur- 
poses in  each  of  the  States  to  which  the  desert  land  law  of 
the  United  States  is  applicable,  one  million  acres  of  sur- 
veyed public  arid  lands  in  said  States  respectively.  This 
is  to  be  selected  by  each  of  said  States  within  ten  years 
after  the  passage  of  this  act,  and  from  the  date  of  such 
selection  to  be  thereafter  withheld  from  other  disposal,  ex- 
cept as  hereinafter  provided;  provided  that  any  lands  so 
reserved  which  shall  not  be  reclaimed  within  five  years 
from  the  date  of  their  selection  or  as  to  which  the  State 
has  not  expended  or  caused  to  be  expended  $3  per  acre  in 
works  intended  for  reclamation  of  such  lands,  as  now  re- 
quired by  the  United  States  desert  land  law  from  the 
claimant  thereunder,  shall  be  released  from  such  reserva- 
tion and  became  subject  to  the  disposal  as  other  public 
lands  of  the  United  States. 

After  proclamation  by  the  President  any  State  accepting 
the  conditions  of  the  act  is  authorized  to  make  all  neces- 
sary regulations  governing  the  manner  or  extent  of  reclama- 
tion and  to  make  all  contracts  to  cause  lands  to  be  so  re- 
claimed by  actual  settlers.  As  rapidly  as  the  State  may 
furnish  proof  that  any  of  the  lands  are  so  reclaimed  and 
occupied  by  actual  settlers,  patents  shall  Issue  to  the  State 
for  said  lands,  provided  that  the  States  shall  not  dispose  of 
more  than  160  acres  of  land  to  any  one  person,  and  the  net 
proceeds  derived  by  each  State  from  the  sale  of  said  lands 
shall  be  held  and  expended  as  separate  funds  to  aid  the 
work  of  reclaiming  lands  so  reserved,  the  surplus,  if  any, 
shall  be  devoted  by  the  State  to  reclaiming  its  other  arid 
lands.  All  lands,  exclusive  of  timber  and  mineral  lands, 
which  will  not  without  irrigation  produce  some  agricultural 
crop  shall  be  deemed  arid  lands  within  the  meaning  of  the 
act,  which  fact  shall  be  ascertained  by  affidavit  of  two  or 
more  witnesses  filed  in  the  Land  Office  of  the  district  in 
which  such  lands  may  be  situated  at  the  timj  of  selection 
thereof. 

Where  there  is  no  adverse  claimant  decision  of  the 
Register  and  Receiver  as  to  what  are  arid  lands  shall  be 
final,  provided  that  this  act  shall  not  be  construed  to 
authorize  the  leasing  of  lands  or  the  disposal  or  use  of 
them  by  the  States  in  any  way  whatever,  except  to  secure 
their  reclamation,  cultivation  and  settlement.  This  act  shall 
also  apply  to  Montana  and  Kansas  and  to  States  that  may 
be  formed  out  of  the  Territories  of  Arizona,  New  Mexico, 
Oklahoma  and  Utah  when  admitted. 
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Sub-Irrigation. 
We  are  glad  to  see  that  all  the  mid-West  experiment 
stations  are  not  going  dad  over  sub-irrigation.  It  is  good 
enough,  perhaps,  in  its  place,  but  it  is  spread  altogether  too 
widely.  Below  are  the  conclusions  reached  by  the  Utah 
station: 

1.  Sub-Irrigation,  whether  by  large  open  drains  or  by 
the  cement-pipe  system,  fails  to  supply  moisture  enough 
for  growing  crops. 

2.  The  lateral  movement  of  water  was  too  slow  to  fur- 
nish the  requisite  supply  for  the  evaporation  of  plants,  be- 
ing at  the  rate  of  a  very  few  inches  per  day. 

3.  The  sub-irrigated  soil  was  warmer  than  the  snrface- 
irrlgated  soil. 

4.  The  atmosphere  around  the  plants,  to  the  height  of 
12  inches,  was  warmer  by  sub-Irrigation  than  by  surface 
irrigation. 

5.  The  sub-irrigated  plat  did  not  contain  as  much 
moisture  as  the  surface- Irrigated  plat. 

6.  It  is  concluded  that  for  the  college  farm  the  lateral 
movement  of  water  cannot  be  made  rapid  enough  for  maxi- 
mum crop  growth. 

7.  The  system  is  too  costly  for  ordinary  farm  crops. 


Managing  a  Poultry  Yard. 
C.  T.  Abbott,  Coronado  Beach,  Cal.,  writes  his  experi- 
ence for  the  California  Cultivator  as  follows: 

After  keeping  chickens  for  several  years  in  a  half-hearted 
every  day  kind  of  a  way,  I  determined  to  go  in  for  it  in 
earnest.  I  therefore  one  fall  fenced  In  a  piece  of  land,  180 
feet  by  1 50  feet  and  set  out  three  yards  as  the  accompany- 
ing plan  shows.  My  idea  in  building  the  houses  (AAA) 
down  the  center  was  to  be  able  to  run  the  chickens  on  one 
side  and  grow  vegetables,  etc.,  on  the  opposite  side  one 
year,  and  the  next  year  to  reverse  the  order  of  things,  by 
growing  vegetables  where  the  chickens  had  been  and  run- 
ning the  chickens  where  the  vegetables  had  been  the  previ- 
ous year.  To  effect  this,  all  I  had  to  do  was  to  close  the 
door  on  the  south  side  of  the  chicken  house  and  open  it  on 
the  north,  or  vice  versa.  By  this  means  my  chickens  had 
fresh  grounds  every  year  and  I  had  a  well  manured  vege- 
table garden  every  year. 

The  houses  I  built  just  large  enough  to  hold  a  rooster 
and  from  15  to  20  hens  (Minorcas).  I  had  six  laying  boxes 
in  each  honse,  the  roosts  were  placed  not  one  above  the 
other  as  is  general,  but  parallel  with  each  other,  some  two 
feet  from  the  ground  and  from  side  to  side  of  the  house. 
When  the  roosts  are  one  above  the  other  all  the  chickens 


wish  to  roost  on  the  top  roost  and  often  knock  each  other 
off  in  their  attempts  to  all  crowd  onto  the  top  roost. 

The  houses  were  perfectly  air  tight  with  a  door  on  the 
north  side  towards  one  end  of  the  house,  a  window  in  each 
honse,  two  ventilators  in  the  roof — for  ventilators  I  used 
anti-smoking  chimney  cowles  with  weather  vane  at  top 
which  caused  them  to  revolve  with  the  slightest  wind  so 
that  the  mouth  of  the  ventilator  was  always  turned  away 
from  the  wind  thus  effectually  preventing  any  wind  or  draft 
from  entering  the  ventilator  and  always  allowing  all  impure 
heated  air  to  freely  escape  from  the  inside.  I  also  had 
sliding  ventilators  at  sides  of  houses  but  above  the  roosts, 
which  I  opened  when  necessary.  I  think  chickens  are  ben- 
efitted by  as  much  fresh  air  as  possible  bnt  should  be  care- 
fully guarded  against  all  drafts.  I  kept  the  houses  as  clean 
as  possible  by  removing  the  droppings  every  day,  fumigat- 
ing them  with  sulphur  every  two  or  three  months  and 
thoroughly  whitewashing  them  every  six  months  with  a 
mixture  of  water,  lime  and  carbolic  acid.  The  roosts  were 
all  made  to  slide  out  and  were  frequently  scraped  and 
washed  with  hot  water.  I  renewed  the  earth  in  the  chicken 
houses  as  often  as  possible,  which  is  the  best  way  to  keep 
away  disease — earth  being  Nature's  best  deodorizer  and 
disinfectant.  In  each  run  I  erected  a  small  shade  shelter 
into  which  the  chickens  could  run  out  of  sight  and  out  of 
the  heat.  Each  shelter  was  provided  with  a  dust  bath,  con- 
sisting of  dried  earth,  sifted  ashes  and  sulphur.  The 
chickens  had  fresh  water  given  them  every  morning. 

My  staple  feed  consisted  of  bran,  middlings,  oatmeal, 
wheat,  buckwheat,  corn  and  barley.  The  aim  I  had  in 
feeding  was  never  to  allow  the  chickens  to  get  their  crops 
full  to  repletion  till  just  before  bedtime,  at  the  same  time  to 
keep  them  always  with  something  in  their  crops  but  look- 
ing about  for  something  more.  I  wished,  however,  after 
their  long  night's  fast,  to  get  something  nutritious  into  their 
systems  as  early  as  possible  in  the  morning  and,  as  nutri- 
ment is  more  quickly  derived  from  bran  and  meal  which  is 
already  ground  and  so  ready  to  be  immediately  assimilated 
without  being  ground  by  the  chicken's  gizzard,  I  gave  them 
early  every  morning  a  hot  mash  of  scalded  bran  mixed  with 
sometimes  middlings,  sometimes  oatmeal  till  it  formed  a 
dry,  crumbling  mass.    This  I  gave  them  in  a  trough  in 


their  houses— I  fed  them  with  this  only  sparingly  to  allay 
their  hunger  and  add  a  little  fuel  to  the  fire.  Whilst  they 
were  eating  this  I  scattered  some  grain,  wheat  or  buck- 
wheat, on  the  ground  in  the  yards  raking  it  into  the  ground 
with  a  heavy  rake.  Hunting  for  this  hidden  grain  kept 
them  going  pretty  well  all  day.  In  cold  weather,  after  feed- 
ing them  the  mash,  I  kept  them  in  their  houses  till  the  sun 
had  warmed  the  air.  Just  before  roosting  time  I  gave  them 
a  good  feed  of  either  wheat  or  buckwheat.  I  used  buck- 
wheat as  I  knew  that  the  French,  who  are  so  successful 
with  their  fowls,  use  this  kind  of  grain  very  extensively  and 
I  found  that  my  fowls  did  very  well  upon  it,  and  had  it  been 
cheaper  I  would  have  used  it  much  more,  especially  In 
winter  time.  I  believe  it  to  be  the  best  of  all  grain  for  both 
young  and  full  grown  chickens.  Every  day  the  yards  were 
supplied  with  plenty  of  green  food  and  as  often  as  possible 
I  gave  them  raw  meat  and  pounded  bones.  I  kept  plenty 
of  sharp  grit,  gravel  and  everything  I  could  find  of  a  shell- 
forming  nature  always  before  them  in  boxes  raised  a  foot  or 
so  off  the  ground  to  keep  the  dirt  from  being  scratched  into 
them. 

I  occasionally  fed  them  sprouted  barley.  Barley  is 
easily  sprouted  in  a  wet  sack  and  is  greedily  eaten  by 
chickens.  To  increase  laying  in  winter  or  at  moulting 
time,  I  gave  them  an  occasional  handful  or  two  of  hemp 
seed  or  a  little  red  pepper  in  the  morning.  A  little  tincture 
of  iron  or  saffron  placed  In  the  water  is  a  good  tonic,  the 
latter  especially  during  the  moult. 

My  fowls  always  kept  very  healthy,  and  being  much  with 
them,  I  learned  to  know  the  best  layers  and  best  workers, 
saved  their  eggs  and  bred  up  a  flock  of  exceptional  layers. 

Oregon  Experiments  With  Capons. 

Bulletin  No.  31  issued  by  the  entomological  department 
of  the  Oregon  Experiment  Station  contains  a  very  interest- 
ing article  on  the  subject  of  capons  and  caponlzlng,  by 
Professor  F.  L.  Washburn.    We  quote  the  following: 

A  capon  is  an  altered  rooster.  Like  a  steer,  a  capon  is 
more  quiet,  lays  on  more  flesh  and  fat,  and  remains  tender 
for  many  months  after  the  operation.  Birds  17  and  19 
months  old  that  have  been  caponizsd  have  been  killed  here 
and  their  meat  found  extremely  delicate  and  tender.  If 
kept  the  proper  length  of  time  they  will  weigh  from  20  to 
30  per  cent  more  than  a  rooster  of  the  same  age,  and  in 
most  Eastern  markets  will  bring  from  18  to  40  cents  per 
pound.  After  the  operation  the  wattles  do  not  grow.  They 
do  not  chase  the  hens,  and  neither  fight  nor  crow.  They 
are  very  hearty  eaters  for  the  first  few  months  after  capon- 
izing,  but  after  that  consume  about  the  same  amount  of 
food  that  ordinary  fowls  do.  If  the  operation  does  not 
succeed  in  removing  all  the  testicular  matter  or  the  sack 
enclosing  it,  the  glands  grow — sometimes  to  an  enormous 
size — and  assume  distorted  shapes.  It  is  then  that  the  bird 
is  known  as  a  slip.  He  gains  fat  and  better  flesh  than  a 
cockerel,  grows  rapidly,  and  for  a  time  resembles  in  out- 
ward appearance  a  capon;  but  after  three  or  four  months 
the  comb  and  wattles  grow,  the  bird  develops  a  crow,  and 
chases  the  hens  worse  than  a  rooster.  The  period  of  gain 
has  at  this  point  ceased,  and  the  bird  should  be  killed  at 
once.  In  some  markets  the  meat  of  a  slip  brings  nearly  as 
much  per  pound  as  that  of  a  capon. 

Many  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  operation  is  cruel,  but 
it  is  no  more  so  than  the  operation  performed  on  calves, 
pigs  and  colts.  It  is  performed  quickly,  and  the  bird  begins 
to  eat  soon  after  being  icleased  from  the  caponizing  board. 
An  inefficient  operator  will  not  lose  over  two  per  cent  of 
the  birds  operated  upon,  and  any  chick  so  killed  dies  from 
hemorrhage,  and  Is  as  good  for  table  use  as  if  death  had 
been  caused  by  beheading.  Caponizing  Instruments  are 
sold  in  sets,  at  from  $2  to  $5  and  over.  The  instruments 
actually  necessary  are  a  sharp  pen  knife,  a  spring  or 
spreader  to  keep  the  ribs  apart,  a  caponizing  canula,  a  deli- 
cate steel  hook,  and  a  pair  of  small  sharp-pointed  scissors. 
A  caponizing  board  will  also  be  necessary.  The  bulletin 
gives  a  full  description  of  this  board  and  how  the  operation 
should  be  performed.  The  bird  should  be  from  2X  to  4 
months  old  and  should  be  kept  without  food  or  water  for  a 
period  of  from  23  to  30  hours  next  preceding  the  operation. 
Experiments  so  far  have  shown  that  the  Light  Brahma  and 
Plymouth  Rock  breeds  make  by  far  the  best  capons.  The 
Black  Langshans  are  excellent  also,  but  are  slow  growers. 
Partridge  Cochins  are  highly  spoken  of.  The  Indian  games 
make  fine  capons,  as  well  as  crosses  of  this  species  with 
other  large  breeds. 

The  experiments  made  here  were  under  the  same  con- 
ditions as  would  be  found  on  any  farm.  About  30  fowls 
were  used  in  the  experiments  and  the  capons  were  not  given 
special  care  nor  special  food.  Untreated  roosters  of  the 
same  species  and  same  brood  were  used  as  checks  in  many 
cases.  A  Plymouth  Rock  and  Brown  Leghorn  rooster  was 
caponized  at  the  age  of  5  months,  at  which  time  it 
weighed  2  pounds  15 J  ounces;  5  months  and  21  days 
later  it  weighed  5  pounds,  and  dressed  weighed  3A  pounds. 
A  check  was  kept  on  above  capon  by  a  bird  from  the  same 
brood  that  weighed  2  pounds  8J  ounces  when  5  months 
old.  At  the  age  of  10  months  and  21  days  it  was  killed  and 
weighed  4  pounds  alive  and  2  j  dressed.  A  Black  Langshan 
caponized  at  the  age  of  5  months  weighed  2  pounds  and  11 
ounces;  12  months  and  19  days  later  it  weighed  10}  pounds 
alive  and  7}  dressed,  and  was  In  excellent  condition.  The 
results  of  other  experiments  in  this  line  also  proved  favor- 
able. 

The  matter  of  growing  capons  for  profit  Is  a  subject  that 
Prof.  Washburn  has  thoroughly  familiarized  himself  with. 
As  result  of  his  investigations  he  says  that  unless  fowls  are 
sold  by  the  pound  it  will  not  pay  from  a  financial  stand- 
point. 

He  is  Informed  that  in  Portland  and  a  few  other  large 
cities  the  practice  of  selling  poultry  by  the  dozen  is  grad- 
ually disappearing,  and  believes  that  when  fowls  are  sold 
by  the  pound,  as  they  should  be,  it  will  be  an  easy  matter 
lor  the  raiser  of  capons  to  successfully  compete  with  those 
furnishing  the  scrawny,  tough  fowls  now  displayed  in  onr 
markets, 


Injured  Teats  and  Caked  Udders. 

A  correspondent  of  Hoards  Dairyman  gives  an  outline 
of  his  experience  as  follows: 

Quite  a  number  of  times  I  have  had  cows  afflicted  with 
an  inflamed  condition  of  the  lower  inch  of  one  teat.  The 
first  I  noticed  was  that  the  lower  half  Inch  of  one  teat  was 
feverish  and  thickened,  and  on  trying  to  milk  that  teat  the 
milk  came  harder  than  usual.  When  I  didn't  know  any 
better  I  kept  on  squeezing  the  teat  and  trying  to  empty 
that  qnatter  of  the  udder.  But  our  dairymaid  had  read 
that  it  was  best  to  stop  milking  a  sore  teat  for  three  days. 
I  did  so,  after  I  had  ruined  the  teat  by  squeezing  it  for  a 
week  or  two.    The  teat  ever  after  milked  hard. 

Soon  after  a  young  heifer  had  a  teat  inflamed  near  Its 
end.  I  was  away.  My  temporary  hand  could  not  milk 
that  obstructed  teat  and  called  another  fellow  with  a  strong 
grip,  and  he  partially  milked  the  cow,  and  made  matters 
worse.  Next  day  I  Inserted  a  milking  tube,  and  within  12 
hours  had  a  fine  case  of  caked  udder  in  that  quarter,  and  in 
a  few  days  she  gave  no  milk  from  that  teat. 

I  had  a  hard-milking  heifer,  and  soon  after  made  two 
smooth  lead  plugs  less  than  an  inch  long,  and  inserted 
them  in  two  of  her  teats  to  make  them  milk  more  easily. 
She  had  had  a  perfectly  healthy  udder,  but  12  hours  after 
using  the  plugs  those  two  quarters  of  her  udder  were  caked 
hard  and  I  used  the  plugs  no  more. 

S.  B.  Morrison,  about  that  time,  told  in  the  Dairyman 
how  to  treat  inflammation  of  lower  Inch  ol  teat.  "  Do  not 
touch  the  teat  for  three  days,  then  milk  it  very  slowly  and 
carefully."  I  soon  had  another  case,  and  following  his  ad- 
vise the  cow  recovered  use  of  teat  in  a  short  time.  It 
occured  to  me  that  pressure  upon  the  Inflamed  teat  would 
lessen  the  inflammatory  process,  and  I  have  since  wrapped 
the  teat  up  in  a  piece  of  tarred  cloth,  and  tied  the  cloth  on 
with  strings.  The  cloth  will  not  always  stay  on,  and  I 
have  used  narrow,  long  strips  of  adhesive  plaster  wound 
around  the  teat  as  tightly  as  possible,  beginning  at  the  end 
of  the  teat  and  running  up.  In  three  days  I  take  off  the 
bandage  and  milk  that  quarter  of  the  udder. 

My  cow  that  I  wrote  about  has  since  injured  two  more  of 
her  teats.  One  she  cut  open  lengthwise  and  the  other  she 
injured  at  the  end.  She  has  a  large  pendulous  udder  and 
large  teats,  and  I  have  lately  learned  how  she  injured  her 
teats.  Her  platform  is  a  trifle  too  short  and  her  teats  fall 
over  the  end  of  it  into  the  drop.  Her  hoof  presses  the  teat 
against  the  side  of  the  drop  and  injures  it.  These  injured 
teats  sometimes  remain  hard  and  thick  near  the  end,  and  I 
remedy  that  by  pressing  end  of  teat  firmly  between  thumb 
and  finger  half  a  minute  before  milking  and  by  gently  roll- 
ing teat  while  pressing  It.  This  makes  the  milk  come 
easier  and  in  time  cures  permanently  the  trouble  in  many 
cases.  Once  In  a  while  a  cow  gets  caked  udder  in  one 
quarter.  For  this  painful  trouble  I  always  use  a  pall  of 
hot  water.  I  apply  it  with  a  good-sized  cloth,  setting  pail 
under  the  udder  and  dipping  it  often  in  the  water,  which 
should  be  as  hot  as  the  hands  can  bear  it.  Continue  this 
for  full  twenty  minutes  by  the  watch.  My  cows  are  gener- 
ally better  after  the  first  application.  To  be  of  use  in  sub- 
duing inflammation,  hot  water  must  be  applied  at  least 
twenty  minutes  at  a  time. 

A  State  Can  Protect  Itself  Against  Oleomargarine. 

The  old  question  as  to  whether  a  State  can  protect  itself 
against  an  article  licensed  by  the  United  States  and  brought 
within  State  lines  by  interstate  commerce,  is  now  being  re- 
tried before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  the 
interest  of  the  Massachusetts  law,  which  requires  that  oleo 
shall  not  be  colored  in  imitation  of  butter.  The  brief  pre- 
pared on  behalf  of  the  commonwealth  very  correctly  states 
the  case  as  follows: 

"  Because  flour,  beef  and  mutton  are  protected  as  sub- 
jects of  commerce,  must  the  same  protection  be  extended  to 
beans  and  chickoryas  imitations  of  coffee,  glucose  as  sugar, 
sulphate  of  lime  as  cream  of  tartar,  cotton  oil  as  lard,  or 
cabbage  leaf  as  tobacco  ?  A  large  number  of  articles  are 
commonly  put  upon  the  market  as  adulterations,  some 
noxious  and  some  merely  worthless,  varying  in  amount 
from  1  to  85  per  cent.  Has  a  State  no  power  to  protect  its 
citizens  from  such  adulterations  if  they  happen  to  come 
from  over  the  line  ?  Imitation  butter  belongs  to  this  class. 
It  is  a  deceptive  imitation  of  an  article  of  food  of  universal 
and  practically  necessary  use,  and  is  designedly  made  de- 
ceptive by  the  introduction  of  an  artificial  coloring  matter, 
which  is  necessary  to  enable  it  to  pass  for  butter.  It  Is 
common  knowledge  and  Indeed  is  alleged  in  the  plaintiff's 
petition  that  oleomargarine  is  "  designed  to  take  the  place 
of  butter."  It  is  adapted  to  be  made  an  instrument  of  de- 
ceit whether  so  used  or  not.  If  It  once  finds  its  way  Into 
the  market,  people  will  be  induced  to  buy  it  and  eat  it, 
under  the  supposition  that  they  are  buying  and  eating  but- 
ter. It  Is  an  infringement  of  public  rights.  It  is  a  reason- 
able exercise  of  the  police  power  of  the  State  to  forbid  it." 

Washing  Butter. 
Mr.  F.  N.  Menzies,  late  secretary  of  the  Highland  Agri- 
cultural Society,  writes  as  follows  on  this  subject.  I  hold 
that,  by  the  system  of  butter  making  now  taught,  the  whole 
bloom,  color  and  taste  of  the  butter  is  washed  out;  more- 
over, it  takes  as  much  trouble  to  get  the  water  out  of  the 
butter  as  it  does  to  get  the  buttermilk  out.  My  system  is, 
when  the  butter  forms  into  small  granulations,  to  run  off 
the  buttermilk  and  allow  it  to  draw  off  the  butter  for  a  few 
minutes;  then  lift  it  out  with  wooden  scoops  or  spoons,  and 
put  it  on  the  butter-worker,  and  press  as  much  of  the  but- 
termilk out  with  "  Scotch  hands  "  (little  wooden  flat  spades) 
as  possible;  then  place  all  the  butter  on  a  cold  slate,  and 
work  it  In  portions  in  the  butter-worker  till  it  appears  quite 
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solid,  and  all  the  milk  is  out  of  It.  If  the  butter  is  to  be 
kept  fresh,  it  is  then  weighed  into  pounds;  If  it  Is  to  be 
kept  pickeled  or  powdered,  this  is  done  in  the  butter 
worker  after  it  has  been  weighed,  and  it  is  salted  according 
to  taste.  I  use  a  mixture  of  one  pound  of  granulated  cane 
sug  ir  to  three  pounds  of  Scotch  sea  salt.  I  may  add  that 
I  have  for  many  years  got  the  highest  price  going  for  my 
butter,  and  could  sell  a  vast  deal  more  than  I  have  to 
spare. 

Temperature  at  Which  to  Churn. 

John  Gould  points  out  the  good  results  of  churning  at 
low  temperature  in  Hoard s  Dairyman  as  follows:  "  In  on 
of  our  creameries  where  we  kept  a  record  of  temperature 
for  ten  consecutive  days  in  May  last,  the  temperature  of 
cream  at  starting  the  churn  was  48  to  49  degrees;  time  of 
churning, 40  to  50  minutes;  and  temperature  when  gathered 
49  to  52  degrees.    The  fat  in  buttermilk  was  never  more 
than  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent,  and  in  most  cases  it  showed 
a  single  drop  that  it  would  require  five  to  eight  to  make  a 
space  of  fat  in  the  test  bottles.    I  have  some  figures  before 
me  now  of  one  creamery  where,  on  May  1st,  the  cream  was 
at  the  start  50  degrees,  gathered  at  53  degrees,  fat  in  but 
termilk  less  than  one-tenth;  May  2d,  at  the  start  56  de 
grees,  gathered  at  58  degrees,  fat  In  buttermilk  less  than 
six-tenths;  May  6th,  at  the  start  54  degrees,  gathered  at  56 
degrees,  fat  in  buttermilk  less  than  five-tenths.    I  have  the 
figures  of  our  home  creamery  from  April  2 ith  to  May  4th 
inclusive,  where  the  temperature  of  cream  at  starting  the 
churn  was  50  to  53  degrees,  temperature  when  gathered  54 
to  56  degrees;  average  fat  in  buttermilk  less  than  one-tenth 
of  one  per  cent.    It  Is  not  practicable  to  do  this  thorough 
churning  In  hot  weather  unless  we  can  control  the  tempera' 
ture  of  the  churn  room,  as  a  warm  room  will  cause  the 
cream  to  become  too  warm  to  secure  the  best  results.  It 
miy  be  best  for  me  to  say  here  that  it  is  not  practicable  to 
churn  cream  that  contains  less  than  20  per  cent  of  fat  at  a 
temperature  of  50  degrees,  but  it  is  thoroughly  practicable 
to  churn  cream  that  contains  30  to  35  per  cent  of  fat  at  50 
degrees.    The  per  cent  of  fat  can  be  got  at  approximately 
from  the  per  cent  of  fat  in  the  new  milk  and  the  proportion 
of  the  milk  that  is  taken  as  cream.    For  instance,  if  the 
milk  contains  four  per  cent  of  fat  and  one-fifth  is  taken  as 
cream,  the  cream  will  contain  20  per  cent  of  fat.    If  one 
eighth  of  the  same  milk  is  taken  as  cream,  the  cream  will 
contain  32  per  cent  of  fat.    If  one-sixth  is  taken  as  cream, 
it  will  contain  26  per  cent  of  fat.    I  know  that  most  cream 
ery  men  do  their  own  figuring,  but  think  some  may  need  a 
little  help. 

Should  Be  Decorticated. 

To  the  Editor:— Upon  seeing  a  quotation  of  cotton 
seed  cake  and  meal  in  the  Rural  Press  and  other  papers 
I  ordered  a  small  quantity  of  the  meal,  but  found  it  to  be 
of  undecorticated  seed,  and  consequently  there  is  more  or 
less  danger  in  its  use. 

The  partly-ground  shells  are  very  hard  and  sharp, 
and  irritate  the  stomach.  Let  my  brother  farmers 
who  know  the  great  feeding  value  of  this  meal  for  stock, 
heed  this  warning  and  look  for  dire  results  if  they  use  It. 
Moreover,  the  price  is  high  enough  for  the  meal  to  be  of 
decorticated  seed.  E.  C.  Willekes  MacDonald, 

Aptos,  Cal. 
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Preguaut  Mares. 

As  the  mere  fact  of  service  by  the  stallion  does  not  insure 
pregnancy  it  is  important  that   the  result  should  be  de 
termined,  to  save  the  mare  from  unnecessary  and  dangerous 
work  or  medication  when  actually  in  foal  and  to  obviate 
wasteful  and  needless  precautions  when  she  is  not. 

The  cessation  and  non-recurrence  of  the  symptoms  of 
heat  (horsing)  (says  Professor  James  Law  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  Report  of  the  Horse),  is  a  most  signifi- 
cant though  not  infallible  sign  of  conception.  If  the  sexual 
excitement  speedily  subsides  and  the  mare  persistently  re- 
fuses the  stallion  for  a  month  she  is  probably  pregnant. 
In  very  exceptional  cases  a  mare  will  accept  a  second  or 
third  service  after  weeks  or  months,  though  pregnant,  and 
some  mares  will  refuse  the  horse  persistently  thongh  con- 
ception has  not  taken  place,  and  this  in  spite  of  warm 
weather,  good  condition  of  the  mare  and  liberal  feeding. 
The  recurrence  of  heat  in  the  pregnant  mare  is  most  likely 
to  take  place  in  hot  weather.  If  beat  merely  persists  an 
undue  length  of  time  after  service,  or  if  it  reappears  shortly 
after  in  warm  weather  and  in  a  comparatively  idle  mare  on 
good  feeding,  it  is  less  significant,  while  the  persistent  ab- 
sence of  heat  under  such  conditions  may  be  usually  accepted 
as  proof  of  conception. 

An  unwonted  gentleness  and  docility  on  the  part  of  a  pre- 
viously irritable  or  vicious  mare,  and  supervening  on  serv- 
ice, is  an  excellent  indication  of  pregnancy,  the  generative 
instinct  which  caused  the  excitement  having  been  satisfied. 

An  increase  of  fat,  with  softness  and  flabbiness  of  muscle, 
a  loss  of  energy,  indisposition  for  active  work,  a  manifesta- 
tion of  laziness,  indeed,  and  of  fatigue  early  and  easily  in- 
duced, when  preceded  by  service,  will  usually  imply  con- 
ception. 

Enlargement  of  the  abdomen,  especially  In  its  lower 
third,  with  slight  falling  in  beneath  the  loins  and  hollow- 
ness  of  the  back,  are  significant  symptoms,  though  they 
may  be  entirely  absent.  Swelling  and  firmness  of  the 
udder,  with  the  smoothing  out  of  its  wrinkles,  Is  a  sugges- 
tive sign,  even  though  it  appears  only  at  Intervals  during 
gestation. 

A  steady  increase  in  weight  (one  and  one-half  pounds 


daily)  about  the  fourth  or  fifth  month  is  a  useful  indication 
of  pregnancy.  So  is  a  swollen  and  red  or  bluish-red  ap 
pearance  of  the  vaginal  mucous  membrane. 

From  the  seventh  or  eighth  month  onward  the  foal  may 
be  felt  by  the  hand  (palm  or  knuckles)  pressed  into  the  ab 
domen  in  front  of  the  left  stifle.  The  sudden  push  dis 
places  the  foal  toward  the  opposite  side  of  the  womb,  and 
as  it  floats  back  its  hard  body  is  felt  to  strike  against  the 
hand.  If  the  pressure  is  maintained  the  movements  of  the 
live  foal  are  felt,  and  especially  in  the  morning  and  after  a 
drink  of  cold  water  or  during  feeding.  A  drink  of  cold 
water  will  often  stimulate  the  fetus  to  movements  that  may 
be  seen  by  the  eye,  but  an  excess  of  Iced  water  may  prove 
injurious,  even  to  the  causing  of  abortion.  Cold  water 
dashed  on  the  belly  has  a  similar  effect  on  the  fetus  and 
equally  endangers  abortion. 

Examination  of  the  uterus  with  the  oiled  hand  Introduced 
into  the  rectum  is  still  more  satisfactory,  and,  if  cautiously 
conducted,  no  more  dangerous.  The  rectum  must  be  first 
emptied  and  then  the  hand  carried  forward  until  it  reaches 
the  front  edge  of  the  pelvic  bones  below,  and  pressed 
downward  to  ascertain  the  size  and  outline  of  the  womb, 
In  the  unlmpregnated  state  the  vagina  and  womb  can  be 
felt  as  a  single  rounded  tube,  dividing  in  front  to  two 
smaller  tubes  (the  horns  of  the  womb).  In  the  pregnant 
mare  not  only  the  body  of  the  womb  is  enlarged,  but  still 
more  so  one  of  the  horns  (right  or  left),  and  on  compression 
the  latter  is  found  to  contain  a  hard,  nodular  body,  floating 
in  a  liquid,  which  in  the  latter  half  of  gestation  may  be 
stimulated  by  gentle  pressure  to  manifest  spontaneous 
movements.  By  this  method  the  presence  of  the  fetus 
may  be  determined  as  early  as  the  third  month.  If  the 
complete  natural  outline  of  the  virgin  womb  cannot  be 
made  out,  careful  examination  should  always  be  made  on 
the  right  or  left  sides,  for  the  enlarged  horn  and  Its  living 
contents.  Should  there  still  be  difficulty  the  mare  should 
be  placed  on  an  Inclined  plane,  with  her  hind  part  lowest, 
and  two  assistants,  standing  on  opposite  sides  of  the  body, 
should  raise  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen  by  a  sheet 
passed  beneath  it.  Finally,  the  ear  or  stethoscope  applied 
on  the  wall  of  the  abdomen  in  front  of  the  stifle  may  detect 
the  beating  of  the  fetal  heart  (125  per  minute),  and  a  blow- 
ing sound  (the  uterine  sough),  much  less  rapid  and  cor- 
responding to  the  number  of  the  pulse  of  the  dam.  It  Is 
heard  most  satisfactorily  after  the  sixth  or  eighth  month, 
and  in  the  absence  of  active  rumbling  of  the  bowels  of  the 
dam. 

Duration  of  Pregnancy. — Mares  usually  go  about  eleven 
months  with  young,  though  first  pregnancies  often  last  a 
year.  Foals  have  lived  when  born  at  the  300th  day,  so 
with  others  carried  till  the  400th  day.  With  the  longer 
pregnancies  there  is  greater  probability  of  male  offspring. 

Hygiene  of  the  Ptegnant  Mare. — The  pregnant  mare 
should  not  be  exposed  to  teasing  by  a  young  and  ardent 
stallion,  nor  should  she  be  overworked  or  fatigued,  particu- 
larly under  the  saddle  or  on  uneven  ground.  Yet  exersise 
is  beneficial  to  both  mother  and  offspring,  and  in  the 
absence  of  moderate  work  the  breeding  mare  should  be 
kept  in  lots  where  she  can  take  exercise  at  will. 

The  food  should  be  liberal  but  not  fattening;  oats,  bran, 
sound  hay,  and  other  foods  rich  in  the  principles  which 
form  flesh  and  bone  being  especially  indicated.  All  ail- 
ments which  tend  to  indigestion  are  to  be  especially 
avoided.  Thus  rank,  aqueous,  rapidly-grown  grass  and 
other  green  food,  partially  ripe  rye  grass,  millet,  Hungarian 
grass,  vetches,  peas,  beans  or  maize  are  objectionable,  as 
s  over-ripe,  fibrous,  innutrltious  hay,  or  that  which  has 
been  injured  and  rendered  musty  by  wet  or  that  which  is 
infested  with  smut  or  ergot.  Food  that  tends  to  costive- 
ness  should  be  avoided.  Water  given  often  and  at  a 
temperature  considerably  above  freezing  will  avoid  the 
dangers  of  Indigestions  and  abortions  which  result  from 
taking  too  much  ice-cold  water  at  one  time.  Very  cold  or 
frozen  food  is  objectionable  In  the  same  sense.  Severe 
surgical  operations  and  medicines  that  act  violently  on 
the  womb,  bowels  or  kidneys  are  to  be  avoided  as  being 
liable  to  cause  abortion.  Constipation  should  be  cor- 
rected if  possible  by  bran  mashes,  carrots  or  beets,  sec- 
onded by  exercise,  and  if  a  medical  laxative  Is  required  it 
should  be  olive  oil  or  other  equally  bland  agent. 

The  stall  of  the  pregnant  mare  should  not  be  too  narrow 
so  as  to  cramp  her  when  lying  down  or  to  entail  violent 
effort  in  getting  up,  and  it  should  not  slope  too  much  from 
the  front  backward,  as  this  throws  the  weight  of  the  uterus 
back  on  the  pelvis,  and  endangers  protrusions  and  even 
abortion.  Violent  mental  impressions  are  to  be  avoided, 
for  though  the  majority  of  mares  are  not  affected  thereby, 
yet  a  certain  number  are  so  profoundly  impressed  that 
peculiarities  and  distortions  are  entailed  on  the  offspring. 
Hence  there  is  wisdom  shown  in  banishing  parti- 
colored or  objectionably-tinted  animals  and  those 
that  show  deformities  or  faulty  conformation.  Hence, 
too,  the  Importance  of  preventing  prolonged  acute 
suffering  by  the  pregnant  mare,  as  certain  troubles 
the  eyes,  feet  and  joints  in  the  foals  have 
been  clearly  traced  to  the  concentration  of  the 
mother's  mind  on  corresponding  injured  organs  in  herself. 

ire  and  dam  alike  tend  to  reproduce  their  personal  defects 
which  predispose  to  disease,  but  the  dam  is  far  more  likely 
to  perpetuate  the  evil  in  her  progeny  which  was  carried 
while  she  was  personally  enduring  severe  suffering  caused 
by  such  defects.  Hence  an  active  bone  spavin  or  ring- 
bone, causing  lameness,  Is  more  objectionable  than  that  in 
hich  the  Inflammation  and  lameness  have  both  passed, 
and  an  active  ophthalmia  is  more  to  be  feared  than  even  an 
old  cataract.  For  this  reason  all  active  diseases  In  the 
breeding  mare  should  be  soothed  and  abated  at  as  early  a 
moment  as  possible. 
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There  are  fifty-three  cities  in  Brazil  which  have  a  popu- 
lation of  5000  and  upward,  thirty-one  which  have  a 
population  of  over  10,000,  fourteen  of  over  20,000,  seven 
of  over  40,000.  Para  has  about  60,000,  Sao  Paulo  70,000, 
Pernambuco  150,000,  Bahla  180,000  and  Rio  de  Janeiro 
407,000. 


Land  Reclamation  by  Warping 

The  term  "warping"  is  used  in  England  to  designate  the 
improvement  of  low  lands  by  deposit  of  sediment.  Those 
who  have  such  enterprise  on  hand  in  California  will  be  in- 
terested in  the  following  account  of  English  experience: 

From  the  many  inquiries  of  my  customers,  it  is  evident 
that  the  term  "  warp  land  "  Is  but  little  understood  by  those 
who  reside  in  distant  counties  and  foreign  countries.  In- 
deed it  would  be  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  it  could  be 
otherwise,  seeing  that  the  source  from  whence  warp  is  de- 
rived is  entirely  local.  I  have  therefore  thought  that  it 
may  not  be  wholly  without  interest  to  some  if  I  offer  a  brief 
description  of  it  and  the  process  by  which  it  is  made,  to 
which  I  beg  to  invite  the  favor  of  a  perusal. 

Where  warp  is  at  command  there  is  no  method  of  rais- 
ing low-lying  and  worthless  lands  that  Is  so  convenient  and 
effective  as  warping. 

The  River  Humber  is  the  great  reservoir  from  whence 
this  apparently  Inexhaustible  supply  is  obtained. 

The  water  of  this  broad  and  voluminous  estuary  is  pro- 
fusely and  uniformly  mixed  with  a  peculiar  kind  of  yellow- 
ish mud  called  warp.  Some  geologists  regard  this  deposit 
as  the  waste  of  the  Diluvial  Till  of  the  Holderness  coast. 
Others  consider  it  to  be  the  river  silt  "  churned  "  up  and 
turned  back  by  the  tides  of  the  Humber. 

The  Humber  drains  the  most  of  Yorkshire  and  much  of 
several  other  counties,  and  receives  incalculable  quantities 
of  the  soil  of  these  counties  from  its  tributaries  in  a  state  of 
suspension,  and  by  the  action  of  the  tides  Is  thoroughly 
mixed  and  deposited  at  the  bottom  and  sides,  and  also  in 
large  land  banks  in  various  parts  of  the  vast  area  of  this 
river. 

This  compound,  the  Humber,  by  the  force  of  its  tide, 
conveys  and  reconveys  to  the  lower  portions  of  the  Trent 
and  Ouse,  and  also  to  the  tributaries  of  the  latter,  from 
which  thousands  of  acres  of  low  and  in  many  instances 
quite  worthless  land,  lying  on  the  borders  or  inland,  at  dis- 
tances varying  from  one  to  seven  miles,  have  been  covered 
one,  two  and  even  three  feet  thick  with  warp  and  converted 
into  land  of  average  quality  and  fertility;  and  yet,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  several  thousand  acres  of  such  land 
have  been  made,  requiring  millions  upon  millions  of  tons 
of  this  deposit  in  its  creation,  the  waters  of  these  rivers  are 
to  all  appearances  as  fully  surcharged  with  warp  as  they 
ever  were.  This,  no  doubt,  must  be  attributed  solely  to 
natural  causes,  such,  most  probably,  as  are  set  forth  In  one 
or  both  of  the  theories  above  referred  to. 

The  soil  most  frequently  improved  by  warping  is  peat, 
but  any  inferior  land  being  contiguous  to  any  of  the  above- 
named  rivers,  and  lying  sufficiently  low  to  admit  of  Its  be- 
ing flooded  to  a  depth  of  two  to  four  feet,  may  be  raised 
and  greatly  improved  by  the  process. 

In  order  to  carry  out  these  improvements  three  things 
are  necessary.  First,  that  the  land  to  be  improved  shall  be 
situate  within  a  practical  distance  from  one  of  the  rivers 
above  referred  to;  secondly,  a  sluice  at  the  river,  to  open 
and  shut  so  as  to  take  in  the  tides  or  keep  them  out  at 
pleasure;  and,  thirdly,  a  canal  or  "  warping  drain"  to  con- 
vey the  water  to  and  from  the  land  to  be  warped. 

The  size  of  a  warping  sluice  varies  from  six  or  eight  feet 
square  to  twice  these  dimensions,  and  the  width  of  the 
canal  from  thirty  feet  upwards. 

The  largest  sluice  and  canal  ever  made  for  the  purpose 
is  the  one  by  which  the  principal  part  of  this  immediate 
neighborhood  was  warped,  each  10  ft.  wide  by  20  ft.  deep, 
through  which  numbers  of  vessels  of  nearly  100  tons  bur- 
then have  passed,  bringing  cargoes  of  manure  from  Hull, 
London,  and  elsewhere,  and  taking  out  a  return  cargo  of 
potatoes  for  the  London  and  other  markets. 

This  canal  is  nearly  100  ft.  in  width,  and  is  continued  for 
a  distance  of  about  seven  or  eight  miles,  warping,  and 
thereby  converting  bad  land  (chiefly  peat)  Into  good,  on 
both  sides  its  course. 

When  the  land  to  be  warped  is  not  under  cultivation,  the 
necessary  preparations  may  be  made  at  any  time,  but  when 
the  reverse  is  the  case,  it  is  of  course  needful  to  defer  the 
work  until  after  harvest,  when  the  land  is  surrounded  by  an 
embankment  varying  in  height  from  3  ft.  to  6  ft.,  according 
to  circumstances,  the  internal  canals  or  inlets  cut,  etc. 

The  area  to  be  warped  may  vary  from  thirty  to  forty  acres 
(a  very  primitive  method)  to  three  or  four  hundred,  accord- 
ing to  the  size  of  the  sluice  and  canal. 

All  the  necessary  preparations  having  been  completed, 
the  doors  of  the  sluice  are  thrown  wide  open  at  low  water 
to  the  full  force  of  the  rising  tide,  which  is  conducted  by 
the  canal  to  the  land  to  be  warped. 

When  warp  is  in  the  rivers  or  warping  canals  it  is  Im- 
possible to  distinguish  its  various  constituents  one  from 
another,  but  as  soon  as  the  tide  has  reached  the  land  and 
begun  to  spread  itself  over  a  larger  area,  the  force  of  the 
current  is  very  considerably  weakened,  and  the  heavier 
particles  begin  at  once  to  fall  to  the  ground;  and  whilst  the 
medium  are  carried  somewhat  further,  the  lightest  float  to 
the  more  remote  portions  of  the  inclosure. 

One  of  the  peculiarities  of  warp  is  that  those  particles 
which  when  In  the  water  are  heaviest  make  the  lightest  and 
most  friable  land,  and  vice  versa.  Hence  It  Is  highly  neces- 
sary, when  the  water  has  reached  the  land,  that  a  portion 
of  it  be  confined  in  smaller  inlets  or  canals,  and  thereby 
conducted  to  the  various  parts  of  the  inclosure,  before  be- 
ing allowed  to  expand  over  the  entire  area,  by  which  means 
the  warp  is  more  evenly  distributed  and  a  more  uniform 
quality  of  land  is  the  permanent  result. 

Another  peculiar  characteristic  is  that  although  It  pro- 
duces grain  of  excellent  quality,  yet  it  is  somewhat  varied 
in  color.  Especially  Is  this  the  case  with  all  wheats,  and 
gives,  even  to  my  own,  which  is  all  the  product  of  carefully 
selected  parent  ears,  the  appearance  of  being  of  two  kinds 
— the  lighter  warp  producing  the  brightest,  and  the  heavier 
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the  darkest  colored  grain;  but  this  dissimilarity  in  color  at 
once  disappears  when  grown  on  other  soils 

The  length  of  time  required  for  warping  "a  piece  of  land 
depends  on  several  circumstances,  viz.,  the  thickness  of 
W«P  -  lttI'S  °e«ssary  t0  lay  on  in  order  to  raise  the  land 
sufficiently  high  to  drain  well  in  times  of  heavy  and  con- 
tinuous rainfall,  the  distance  the  land  lies  from  the  nearest 
available  supply,  the  state  of  the  weather-dry  seasons  be- 
ing much  the  best,  the  tides  then  containing  a  much  larger 
percentage  of  warp  than  In  wet  ones;  the  area  inclosed 
and  the  capacity  of  the  sluice  and  canal.  The  average 
duration  of  the  process  may  be  put  down  at  from  two  to 
three  years.  In  the  spring  and  summer  there  is  a  larger 
proportion  of  warp  in  the  water  than  in  the  winter,  in  con 
sequence  of  the  rainfall  being  usually  much  less  in  these 
seasons  of  the  year.  The  flood  tides-at  the  new  and  full 
moon— both  in  summer  and  winter  contain  a  far  larger 
quantity  of  this  deposit  than  the  "  neap,"  owing  to  the 
much  greater  volume  of  water  that  then  comes  up  from  the 
sea,  the  violence  of  which  stirs  up  the  warp  that  during  the 
neap  tides  had  partially  settled  to  the  bottom  of  the  Hum 
ber.    The  work  is  performed  at  one  or 


.  two  operations, 

according  to  circumstances,  the  second  warping  taking 
place  after  an  interval  of  from  five  to  ten  years  The 
double  process  invariably  makes  the  best  finish  of  the  land 
but  it  is  a  great  Inconvenience  to  the  occupier  to  lose  the 
use  of  the  land  twice,  to  say  nothing  of  the  many  heavy 
expenses  that  fall  on  him  each  time  the  land  Is  given  up  to 
hiT  j.y  lhe  warPers> and  has  t0  be  again  divided  into  fields, 
old  ditches  reopened,  or  new  ones  cut,  the  land  drained 
and  put  under  a  proper  course  of  cultivation. 

Although  warp  land  will  not  grow  wheat  or  other  cereals 
of  more  than  about  ordinary  quality,  yet  as  a  "  change  "  of 
seed  for  all  other  soils  it  stands  unsurpassed,  if  not  un 
equaled;  and  that  this  is  the  case  is  most  satisfactorily 
proved  by  the  fact  that  the  demand  for  my  wheat  and  bar 
ley  for  seed  in  1875  was  about  300  per  cent  over  that  o. 
1874,  and  the  quantity  taken  by  my  customers  in  1876  was 
considerably  more  than  double  that  of  1875. 
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Sprinkling  Roads. 
To  the  Editor:— The  economic  value  of  the  proverbial 
ounce  of  prevention  Is  illustrated  by  nothing  more  clearly 
than  by  the  expenditures  for  preserving  the  roads.  The 
gospel  of  good  roads  has  been  preached  persistently  in  the 
Eastern  States  for  a  number  of  years  and  in  that  section  of 
the  country  has  resulted  in  marked  improvement  in  the 
highways.    But  in  the  newer  communities  of  the  Western 
States  there   has  not  been  a  proportionate  degree  of 
progress.    In  some  of  the  counties  of  this  State  there  has 
been  increased  attention  to  the  public  roads,  and  some  im 
provement  has  been  noticed.   In  the  county  of  Santa  Clara 
the  roads  are  in  better  condition  than  in  any  other  part  of 
the  State,  with  the  result  that  that  county  has  acquired 
reputation  far  beyond  Its  boundaries  for  progressive  enter 
prise  and  public  spirit. 

The  advantages  to  be  derived  from  good  roads  are  manl 
fold.  A  citizen  of  the  State  of  Kentucky  recently  remarked 
"  I  think  that  one  great  cause  of  the  prosperity  of  Ken 
tucky  lies  in  her  excellent  system  of  roads.  Take  the  city 
in  which  I  live,  for  instance  (Paducah).  We  have  four  big 
pikes  or  macadamized  and  well-graded  roads  running  out 
from  the  city.  On  a  rainy  day,  when  the  farmer  can 
plow,  he'll  hitch  up  his  team,  put  a  hogshead  of  tobacco  or 
a  load  of  corn  on  his  wagon  and  come  to  town.  He  saves 
a  whole  day,  saves  his  team  and  his  wagon,  and  his  tern 
per,  and  the  town  merchant  gets  the  benefit  of  his  trade." 
These  remarks  epitomize  the  economic  value  of  good 
roads.  They  save  money  or  its  equivalent  in  every  way 
The  expense  of  repairing  vehicles,  the  wear  and  tear  of 
horseflesh,  and  the  time  wasted  each  year  through  defective 
roads  would  more  than  pay  for  the  construction  of  good 
roads  that  would  reduce  these  expenses  to  a  minimum  for 
a  number  of  years. 

Apart  from  these  direct  advantages,  the  indirect  benefits 
of  good  roads  are  very  great.  Santa  Ouz  is  the  garden 
county  of  the  State.  Its  scenery,  combining  mountain, 
valley  and  shore,  is  unsurpassed  anywhere.  It  is  the 
natural  summering  place  for  this  side  of  the  continent,  and 
was  for  many  years  the  leading,  and  almost  the  only,  sea 
side  resort  of  California.  Good  drives  will  do  more  to 
attract  this  class  of  people  than  will  any  other  attraction. 
The  bicycle  has  become  a  popular  form  of  amusement  and 
its  popularity  will  continue  to  increase.  But  the  wheelmen 
will  not  come  where  roads  are  not  in  good  condition.  At 
the  present  time  San  Jose  Is  in  almost  every  case  the  ex- 
treme point  in  this  direction  for  bicycle  runs  along  San 
Francisco  bay.  They  object  that  the  roads  in  this  county 
do  not  tempt  them  to  extend  their  rides  in  this  direction 

These  considerations  affect  the  temporary  visitor,  but 
they  are  even  more  important  in  influencing  the  permanent 
settler.  The  man  who  is  looking  for  a  home  will  be 
influenced  by  climate,  soil  and  surroundings;  but  he  will 
also  be  influenced  by  facility  of  communication.  Good 
roads  will  do  more  than  anything  else  to  increase  the  Inflow 
of  desirable  settlers  to  this  county. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  from  all  this  that  Santa  Cruz 
county  has  no  good  roads  or  that  its  roads  are  in  worse 
condition  than  those  of  other  counties.  They  are  not  so 
good  as  they  ought  to  be.  There  is  considerable  room  for 
Improvement,  and  even  more  necessity  for  wise  expenditure 
to  preserve  and  make  good  what  has  already  been  spent  on 
the  roads.  The  expense  of  repairs  should  not  be  grudg- 
ingly appropriated,  because  it  will  in  every  case  save  many 
times  the  amount  that  will  later  be  required  to  repair  the 
damage  occasioned  by  delay. 

One  of  the  smallest  expenses  connected  with  the  preser- 
vation of  the  roads,  and  at  the  same  time  probably  the 
most  important  of  all,  is  that  for  sprinkling  during  summer. 
With  the  dry  summers  of  California  the  roads  begin  to  be 
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ground  into  dust  early  in  the  spring, 
time  will  arrest  the  destruction*  But  if  the  road  are  no 
sprinkled  the  dust  is  ground  deeper  and  deeper  as  the 
summer  advances;  travel  over  the  roads  becomis  disagree 
able,  deep  ruts  are  formed,  and  when  the  rains  of  winter 

mud!  'ft*0?  S  Washed  awav  °'  '"to  a  deep  Micky 

mud;  the  ruts  become  water-ways  and  are  washed  deeper 
and  deeper.    Then  the  expense  of  repairing  is  ten  times 

have  hS„eXPTi?e  °  SpriDk'iDg  durinK  the  summ«  iSuld 
have  been    The  wisest  economy  is  that  which  p, 
waste,  and  sprinkling  roads  during  the  dry  season  i< 
extreme  example  of  this  kind  of  economy 
APtos'  Cal  A.  P.  Stanton 
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History  Repeating  Itself. 
To  the  Editor :-There  is  much  in  the  history  of  the 
Roman  Empire  during  its  long  struggle  for  independence 
and  liberty  that  resembles  the  existing  state  of  affairs  in 
our  country.  For  Instance:  In  Rome,  509,  B.  C,  mon- 
archy under  the  Etruscans  ruled  supreme.  But  this  state 
of  affairs  came  suddenly  to  an  end  and  the  monarchial  yoke 
was  thrown  off  by  the  formation  of  a  republic  and  a  con- 
stitutional form  of  government  adopted.  In  this  new  re- 
public the  people  elected  as  their  rulers  two  consular  de- 
partments  to  frame  and  administer  their  laws,  consisting 
of  the  upper  and  lower  houses,  in  the  aggregate  comprising 
300  members,  of  which  the  senatorial  department  contained 
164  electors  who  were  elected  for  life.  These  members 
were  chosen  from  the  richest  and  most  aristocratic  portion 
of  the  people.  The  assembly  or  lower  house  was  com- 
posed of  the  medium  and  lower  classes— artisans,  trades- 
men, farmers  and  laborers,  comprising  125  members;  164 
aristocrats  of  the  Senate  chamber  were  from  their  wealth 
and  influence— all  powerful.  They  had  each  of  them  quite 
an  army  of  retainers  and  henchmen.  They  not  only 
claimed,  but  succeeded  in  securing  nearly  all  the  offices  of 
power,  trust  and  emolument.  The  votes  of  the  citizens 
when  not  cast  for  the  nominees  of  the  aristocratic  party 
were  invariably  counted  out,  or  at  the  polls  the  voter  was 
bulldozed  into  voting  for  the  nominee  selected  by  their 
aristocratic  rulers. 

Political  clubs  were  organized  and  In  operation  as  at 
date  in  this  country,  the  bosses  receiving  their  instructions 
from  their  lords  and  masters  as  to  the  manipulation  of  the 
ballot  box.  The  petitions  of  the  citizens'  masses  sent  to 
the  senatorial  halls  for  relief  were  not  read,  but  treated 
with  scorn  and  contempt,  and  were  either  pigeon-holed  or 
thrown  into  the  waste  basket. 

This  state  of  affairs  naturally  caused  strife  and  trouble. 
The  lower  classes  were  maltreated,  beaten  and  maimed  by 
the  armed  retainers  of  their  aristocratic  rulers.    These  re- 
tainers, as  in  our  country,  represented  the  police  force. 
The  masses  were  taxed  to  that  extent  that  they  found  it  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  provide  food,  clothing  and  shelter  for 
their  families.    The  laws  were  so  stringent  that  in  default 
of  dues  the  debtor  was  thrown  into  prison  and  his  lands  es- 
cheated to  the  State  or  were  confiscated  by  the  creditor.  The 
prisons  were  overcrowded  with  the  so-called  pauper  la- 
borer, who  had  no  other  recourse  to  earn  a  livelihood  but 
to  enlist  as  a  common  soldier  in  the  army,  which  was  of- 
ficered and  controlled  by  the  aristocratic  Senators.  These 
plebeian  soldiers,  while  in  the  wars  of  conquest  which  were 
common  at  that  time,  had  their  families  at  home,  who  were 
poverty-stricken.    Th2  soldier  on  his  return  from  the  wars 
found  that  his  land  and  home  had  been  confiscated  and 
sold  for  taxes  and  dues.    This  state  of  affairs  continued 
until  494,  B.  C.    When  the  poorer  classes  found  themselves 
reduced  to  so  pitiable  a  condition,  they  decided  to  sep- 
arate and  form  a  new  colony,  and  at  an  agreed  and  given 
signal  they  assembled  en  masse  without  arms  and  marched 
out  of  the  city,  establishing  their  colony  and  building  a  new 
city  on  the  site  of  the  sacred  mount,  thereby  leaving  their 
patrician  countrymen  masters  of  the  situation  in  Rome 
proper  to  administer  to  their  wants  and  necessities  as  best 
they  could.    The  aristocratic  Senators  and  their  henchmen 
saw  that  they  had  gone  too  far,  and  they  compromised  with 
the  people  by  the  appointment  of  tribunals  selected  from 
the  masses.    The  persons  composing  the  tribune  were  in- 
violate and  held  sacred,  and  their  houses  were  declared 
houses  of  refuge  both  by  day  and  by  night.    The  members 
of  the  tribune  were  granted  the  right  of  veto  of  any  and  all 
laws  passed  by  the  Senate  that  were  considered  injurious 
to  the  well-being  of  the  masses.    They  were,  however,  not 
admitted  to  the  senate  chambers,  but  were  compelled  to  re- 
main in  the  street  in  front  of  the  senatorial  halls,  which 
held  their  sessions  with  open  doors,  the  crier  proclaiming 
on  the  steps  such  laws  as  the  Senators  passed;  and  if  they 
were  found  objectionable  to  the  interests  of  the  common- 
weal, the  tribunes  shouted  In  loud  voices  the  single  word 
'veto,"  which  was  reported  by  the  crier  to  the  Senators  in 
the  senatorial  chamber  and  acted  upon.    The  persons  of 
these  magistrates  or  tribunes  of  the  people  were  considered 
as  inviolate  as  the  embassadors  of  a  foreign  power. 

In  fact,  the  conditions  that  existed  in  Rome  at  that  time 
were  not  unlike  the  conditions  now  existing  in  our  own 
republic.  For  instance,  if  we  the  people  send  a  petition 
signed  by  the  majority  of  our  citizens  to  our  representatives 
in  Washington,  asking  for  reform  in  the  administration  of 
our  laws,  and  stating  our  grievances,  the  said  petition  is 
either  pigeon-holed  or  thrown  into  the  waste  basket  un- 
read; and  if  we  send  a  peaceable  and  unarmed  delegation 
of  our  people  to  our  capital  asking  for  relief  or  a  modifica- 
tion of  our  laws,  they  are  not  permitted  a  hearing  either  In 
the  senatorial  halls  or  on  the  steps  of  our  capitol,  but  our 
delegation  is  arrested  and  imprisoned  for  some  fancied  and 
ridiculous  violation  of  the  law  of  trespass  relating  to  acci- 
dentally stepping  on  the  sacred  grass  plat  of  our  capital  In 
Washington,  which  is  or  should  be  the  common  property  of 
our  whole  nation  regardless  of  a  few  spears  of  grass  that 
may  be  trodden  upon  by  some  one  member  of  our  delega- 
tion. They  are  not  even  permitted  to  shout  the  word 
veto  "  as  the  Romans  of  old  did  in  the  streets  and  on  the 
eps  of  their  capitol.  James  H.  Crossman. 

545  Baldwin  Hotel. 


General  News  Notes. 

Senator  Hill  of  New  York  is  fixing  up  a  little  tariff  bill  of 
nis  own. 

A  woman  with  a  baby  has  "earned' 
Golden  Gate  Park. 


$15  a  day  begging  in 

Gov.  Waits  wants  Mexican  dollars  coined  to  be  used  as  legal 
tender  in  Colorado. 


a  year  ago 


Government  vaults  now  contain  $790,820  660- 
they  held  $756,544,116. 

Senator  John  P.  Jones  of  Nevada  will  shortly  issue  an  ad- 
dress on  the  silver  question. 

,  TH£  1Dlirl  t0Wn  of  M"chester.  N.  J.,  was  sold  at  auction 
last  Wednesday,  in  foreclosure  of  a  mortgage. 

Kelly  says  that  when  he  gets  to  Washington  he'll  keen 
ott  the  grass,  and  deliver  a  speech  from  a  balloon. 

John  Prichard,  superintendent  of  the  Dening  mine,  near 
Ulack  Diamond,  Washington,  was  killed  by  a  car  last  Tuesday. 

The  bituminous  coal  strike  still  continues.  Pennsylvania 
mine  owners  intend  to  employ  outside  men,  and  further  trouble 
is  feared. 

Twenty-dollar  pieces  which  have  been  hollowed  out  and  a 
plate  of  brass  inserted,  are  making  their  appearance  in  the  foot- 
hill towns. 

Wheat  has  dropped  to  fifty-three  cents  in  Chicago,  the  lowest 
in  seventy  years.   The  simultaneous  drop  in  silver  is  doubtless 
a  mere  coincidence." 

The  American  Railway  Union  is  being  introduced  in  Los 
Angeles  and  the  employes  of  the  Southern  Pacific  railroad  are 
joining  it  in  large  numbers. 

The  ocean  beach  near  Ocosta,  Washington,  is  reported  alive 
with  men  and  boys  panning  out  flour  gold  from  the  sands. 
They  claim  to  be  realizing  something  worth  while. 

On  the  20th  ult.  there  was  in  European  banks  $1,766,100,000 
in  gold  and  silver;  on  the  same  date  last  year  there  was  $1,631,- 
200,000.  Of  this  amount  there  is  $120,000,0C0  more  gold  than 
one  year  ago. 

High- water  mark  has  been  reached  on  the  pension  business. 
From  now  on  the  payments  will  be  less.  Pensions  have  taken 
about  forty-eight  per  cent  of  the  entire  income  of  the  Govern- 
ment since  July  1,  '93. 

General  Soperintendent  James  E  White  of  the  U.  S.  Rail- 
way Mail  Service  has  decided  that  all  railway  postal  clerks 
must  accept  matter  offered  them  at  the  cars  on  which  postage 
has  been  properly  paid. 

In  the  Colliery  Engineer,  Prof.  Lakes  says  that  a  resurrection- 
ist would  have  a  profitable  profession  in  West  Africa,  for  there 
are  millions  of  pounds  worth  of  gold  buried  in  the  graves  of 
chiefs  and  principal  men. 

A  bill  has  been  introduced  in  the  Legislature  of  Ontario, 
with  a  very  reasonable  show  of  its  passage,  exempting  from 
Government  royalty  forever  all  mineral  locations  made  in  the 
province  for  the  next  five  years. 

Cornelius  Vanderbilt  and  thirty  other  New  York  million- 
aires have  opened  a  loan  office.  Money  will  be  loaned  on  per- 
sonal property  for  the  full  value  of  the  goods  pledged  at  the 
rate  of  one  per  cent  interest  per  month. 

The  Bimetallic  Convention,  now  in  session  at  Washington, 
has  adopted  a  resolution  In  favor  of  the  free  coinage  of  silver 
in  the  ratio  of  16  to  1,  and  declaring  support  only  to  candidates 
who  pledge  themselves  to  vote  for  free  coinage. 

Director  Preston  of  the  United  States  Mint  estimates  the 
world's  production  of  gold  for  1893  at  $152,439,207,  of  which  the 
United  States  contributed  nearly  $30,000,000,  Australia  and 
South  Africa  following  in  second  and  third  positions. 

The  conductors  and  motormen  of  the  Atlantic  Railway 
Company,  in  Brooklyn,  failed  to  array  themselves  in  new  sum- 
mer uniforms  last  Sunday,  and  the  entire  system,  embracing 
eleven  lines,  is  tied  up  and  1(00  men  are  out  ol  employment. 

An  Arizona  paper  says:  "  The  time  is  now  ripe  for  the  yearly 
discovery  of  rich  gold  rock  on  the  desert  hundreds  of  miles 
from  water.  Beware  of  the  desert  finds  in  summer  and  the  dis- 
coveries of  rich  mineral  in  the  ice-bound  mountains  in  win- 
ter." 

The  general  report  is  that  on  the  occasion  of  the  recent  stage 
"  hold  up  "  near  Angels  there  was  only  bullion  to  the  amount 
of  $15,000  aboard.  It  transpires,  however,  that  there  were  five 
bars  of  bullion,  worth  $30  000  each,  and  some  chlorine  gold, 
making  a  value  of  $178,000,  being  two  weeks'  cleanup  of  the 
Utica  mine. 

Joseph  Pierce,  an  American  citizen  of  Meriden,  Conn.,  has 
been  in  this  country  since  he  was  ten  years  old,  served  through 
the  Civil  War,  and  is  now  on  the  pension  rolls;  but  as  he  was 
born  in  Canton,  China,  he  has  been  ordered  by  the  Internal 
Revenue  Collector  of  Meriden  to  register  as  a  Chinamau  under 
the  Geary  act.   Joseph  objects. 


A  BILL  has  been  introduced  in  the  House  amending  the 
act  incorporating  the  Maritime  Canal  Company  of  Nica- 
ragua. The  bill  provides  that  the  stock  of  the  company 
shall  consist  of  1,000,000  shares  at  $100  each.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  Ib  to  subscribe  for  $70,000,000  of  the 
stock  of  the  company,  and  pay  for  it  at  par  by  the  issue  of 
United  States  notes.  The  stock  so  issued  shall  be  full 
paid  and  non-assessable.  Six  million  dollars  of  the  stock 
is  to  be  issued  to  the  Government  of  Nicaragua,  and  one- 
half  million  dollars  of  stock  to  the  Government  of  Costa 
Rica,  according  to  the  terms  of  their  respective  conces- 
sions heretofore  made.  Of  the  remainder  of  the  stock 
($22,500,000),  $7,000,000  is  to  be  issued  to  persons  and  cor- 
porations designated  by  the  company,  ana  the  remainder 
of  the  stock  is  to  be  deposited  in  the  treasury  of  the  com- 
pany until  Congress  shall  decide  whether  it  desires  to  pur- 
chase it.  In  consideration  of  this  act  the  company  is  to 
call  in  and  cancel  all  the  stock  heretofore  issued.  To 
secure  the  proper  application  of  the  money  authorized,  the 
incorporating  act  iB  so  amended  as  to  provide  that  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  canal  shall  consist  of  eleven  per- 
sons, eight  of  whom  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President 
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June  2,  1894. 


"  Keep  Humpin'." 

I  remember  the  time  when  I  was  a  lad, 

An'  lived  on  the  (arm  'long  with  ma  and  dad; 

In  the  long  hot  days  how  I'd  have  to  boe 

Out  in  the  cornfield,  row  alter  row; 

How  I'd  think  of  the  fishes  that  lay  in  the  brook, 

An"  I  just  a-longin'  to  take  my  hook 

An'  line,  an'  sprawl  by  that  ole  trout  stream, 

Fer  I  loved  in  tbem  days  to  loaf  an'  to  dream — 

An'  watch  the  fish  a-jumpin'; 
Then  I'd  groan  an"  bemoan  my  unfortunate  lot, 
I'd  go  to  my  father  an'  say,  "  It's  so  hot — 
Can't  the  corn  an'  pertatoes  wait  well  as  not  ?  " 

But  my  father,  he'd  say — 

In  a  stern  sort  of  way — 
"  Keep  humpin' I  " 

Then  I'd  work  with  a  will  till  each  sep'rate  row 

Stood  forth  without  airy  a  weed  to  show; 

An'  each  little  rock  I  would  duly  install 

In  its  proper  niche  in  the  ole  crumblin'  wall. 

An'  I'd  say  to  my  father,  as  proud  a?  could  be, 

"  I've  finished  my  work,  dad  1  "  an'  then  in  high  glee 

Oft  I  go,  skippin'  an' jumpin"; 
Then  he'd  say,  "  It's  well  done  exceptin'  one  spot; 
Now  bring  down  them  cows  from  the  north  pasture 
lot— 

There's  no  time  to  shirk  a  farmer  has  got." 
So  my  father  would  say 
In  a  stern  sort  of  way. 
"  Keep  humpin'  !" 

Take  this  for  your  maxim,  and  may  it  e'er  be 
Deep-seated  and  firm  as  the  roots  of  a  tree; 
Whatever  your  work,  whether  peddling  corn 
Salve  or  door-mats,  or  tootin'a  horn, 
Or  sellin'  of  clothes  lines  or  cloth  by  the  yard, 
You'll  find  that  your  duty'll  be  much  the  less  hard 
If  you  put  to  your  labor  the  heft  of  your  soul; 
Half-hearted  won't  win — you  won't  fetch  the  goal 

By  occasional  skippin'  an'  jumpin' ; 
If  you're  fully  determined,  my  friend,  to  "  git  there,' 
You  mustn't  sit  down  by  the  wayside  and  swear; 
You  can  gather  more  courage  from  a  fervent  prayer, 

And,  as  father  would  say, 

In  a  stern  kind  of  way, 
"  Keep  humpin'." 

—  Rural  World. 

When  Mollie  Bathes  the  Baby. 

When  Mollie  bathes  the  baby, 

I  lay  my  book  aside 
And  watch  the  operation 

With  deep  paternal  pride; 
I  scan  the  dimpled  body 

Of  the  struggling  little  elf 
For  undeveloped  points  of 

Resemblance  to  myself. 

When  Mollie  bathes  the  baby, 

She  always  says  to  me: 
"  Isn't  he  just  as  cunning 

And  sweet  as  he  can  be  ? 
Just  see  those  pretty  dimples  ! 

Aren't  his  eves  a  lovely  blue?" 
And  then,  "  You  precious  darling, 

I  could  bite  those  arms  in  two." 

When  Mollie  bathes  the  baby, 

I  always  say  to  her: 
"  Look  out  now,  don't  you  drop  him," 

And  she  answers  back,  "  No,  sir  I " 
Then  I  talk  about  his  rosy  cheeks, 

The  muscles  in  his  arms, 
His  shapely  head,  his  sturdy  legs, 

And  other  manly  charms. 

When  Mollie  bathes  the  baby, 

The  household  bends  its  knee, 
And  shows  him  greater  deference 

Than  it  ever  shows  to  me. 
But  I  feel  no  jealous  goading 

As  they  laud  him  to  the  skies, 
For  every  one  assures  me 

That  he  has  his  father's  eyes. 

— Thomas  Bewsy  Holmes. 


A  Fortunate  Fire. 


T  was  a 


very  unfortunate 
morning  at  the  Gibson 
farm,  and  Will  Pinkham 
had  been  blamed  for  every  mis- 
fortune that  bad  happened.  In 
the  first  place,  the  gobbler,  which 
was  the  last  survivor  of  a  prize 
breed,  though  uncommonly 
fierce  and  unamiable,  had  in  some  way  got 
out  of  the  coop — the  farmer  protested  that 
Will  had  left  the  door  open — and  pounced 
upon  the  back  of  a  lady  with  a  red  shawl  on 
who  was  visiting  at  the  squire's.  And  the 
squire's  hired  man  had  thrown  a  stone  at 
him,  wounding  him  so  that  it  was  feared  he 
would  die.  Then  a  whole  pail  of  milk  had 
been  spilled  at  milk-pail  time  on  account  of 
Will's  careless  handling,  Mrs.  Gibson  said, 
but  In  reality  because  the  pail  had  rusted 
and  suddenly  given  way.  Dobbin  had  lost 
a  shoe  when  Will  was  driving  her  home 
from  mill,  and  Blackberry,  the  best  cow,  had 
hurt  her  leg  very  badly  by  stepping  through 
a  hole  in  the  floor  which  Will  had  forgotten 
to  mend. 

It  was  of  no  use,  Mr.  Gibson  declared; 
the  boy  would  never  make  any  kind  of  a 
farmer,  and  as  for  help,  he  was  just  good  for 
nothing.  So  he  told  him  he  might  as  well 
go  back  to  his  uncle's,  as  he  could  not  keep 
him  any  longer.  Doubtless  Will  never 
would  make  a  very  good  farmer;  he  was 
hardly  strong  enough  to  do  rough  labor,  and 
then  he  was  very  fond  of  books,  and  his 


mind  would  wander  away  from  his  tasks. 
But  if  ever  a  boy  tried  to  be  faithful,  it 
was  he. 

What  to  do  now  he  did  not  know.  It 
seemed  almost  impossible  that  he  should  go 
back  to  his  uncle's,  for  he  was  very  poor  and 
had  so  many  children  of  his  own  that  he  was 
sometimes  at  his  wits'  end  to  provide  enough 
for  them  to  eat.  Will  was  only  twelve  years 
old,  so  of  course  there  was  nothing  that  he 
could  do  to  earn  his  living  unless  some 
other  farmer  should  take  him  In  and  give 
him  his  board  for  what  chores  he  would  be 
able  to  perform. 

He  was  an  orphan  and  had  no  relatives 
living  with  the  exception  of  this  one  uncle, 
his  mother's  brother,  and  an  aunt,  the  sister 
of  his  father.  This  aunt  was  a  rich  and  ec- 
centric maiden  lady.  Her  father,  who  had 
been  offended  with  his  son,  Will's  father, 
when  he  died,  left  all  his  large  estate  to  her; 
and  when  Will's  uncle  had  taken  him  to  her 
when  he  first  arrived  at  Greenfield,  she  re- 
fused to  recognize  him  at  all,  saying  that  it 
was  very  unlikely  that  he  was  her  brother's 
son,  and  that  she  hated  boys,  anyway. 

She  lived  in  a  little  cottage  which  resem- 
bled that  of  Dame  Clump  in  the  old  story- 
book. She  had  one  maid  servant,  as  elderly 
and  grim  as  herself,  and  a  parrot  which  she 
almost  worshipped.  The  parrot  was  old 
and  cross,  but  a  remarkable  talker.  The 
village  children  were  always  anxious  to  ob- 
tain an  interview  with  her,  but  the  neighbors 
were  made  angry  by  her  not  altogether  po- 
lite remarks  when  they  passed  the  house  In 
summer  and  the  cage  was  hanging  out  of 
doors. 

The  congregation  in  the  church,  which 
was  very  near,  were  disturbed  by  her  noise 
when  the  doors  and  windows  were  opened, 
and  many  a  time  the  life  of  Miss  Caroline 
Pinkham's  Poll  had  been  seriously  threat- 
ened. 

Miss  Pinkham  never  visited  her  neighbors 
or  received  them  at  her  cottage.  She  did 
nothing  but  knit,  knit,  knit  the  whole  day 
long,  unless  it  was  to  work  a  while  in  her 
garden,  a  plot  in  front  of  the  house  not  much 
larger  than  a  pocket  handkerchief,  in  which 
grew  tall  spikes  of  Adam  and  Eve,  great  red 
peonies,  clnnaman  roses  and  a  quantity  of 
sage  and  lavender. 

It  was  a  March  day  when  Will  was  turned 
away  from  the  Gibson  farm,  but  almost  as 
mild  and  bright  as  May,  and  as  he  went  past 
the  old  lady's  cottage  on  his  way  to  his  un 
cle's  shop,  Poll  was  out  beside  the  front  door 
taking  an  airing  in  the  sunshine.  It  was  the 
first  she  had  enjoyed  since  early  in  Novem 
ber,  and  she  seemed  in  a  very  lively  and  ex- 
citable state  of  mind. 

"  Hello,  Poll !''  shouted  Will,  at  the  same 
time  executing  a  peculiar  whistle  which  she 
usually  imitated. 

"Go  away!"  shrieked  Poll;  "no  boys 
here  V  This  was  an  injunction  which  she 
heard  and  repeated  very  often.  Then  she 
commenced  to  declare  herself  "  lovely  Poll 
n  a  green  dress,"  over  and  over  again. 

Will  set  up  a  loud  and  unearthly  whistling 
which  always  provoked  her,  and  she  scream- 
ed with  all  her  might  and  main  as  if  trying 
to  drown  his  efforts.  But  when  he  became 
silent,  so  did  she.'  Then  cocking  her  head  on 
one  side,  she  said  meditatively,  "  He  does 
look  like  brother  Tom,  he  does,  certainly," 
and  upon  this  her  mistress  hurried  out  of  the 
open  door,  and  casting  a  look  of  scornful  re- 
proach upon  Will,  seized  Poll's  cage  and  bore 
It  into  the  house. 

'  She  must  have  beard  my  aunt  say  that," 
reflected  the  boy.  "  Papa's  name  was  Thom- 
as. But  still  I  cannot  see  that  she  shows 
any  signs  of  relenting.  Well,  if  she  doesn't," 
with  a  little  thrill  of  Independence,  "  I 
rather  think  I  can  take  care  of  myself  in  a 
year  or  two,  anyway.  Perhaps  she  will  be 
glad  to  own  me,  some  time." 

When  he  reached  his  uncle's  shop  he 
found  out  that  the  poor  man  had  been  very 
II  with  rheumatism,  and  was  still  scarcely 
able  to  be  out  of  bed,  though  he  was  work- 
ing away  for  dear  life  at  a  patch  on  one  of 
Farmer  White's  cowhide  boots.  He  seemed 
greatly  distressed  that  Will  should  have  lost 
his  place,  and  Will  resolved  that  he  would 
find  another  one  in  the  course  of  a  day  or 
two,  or  go  to  the  poorhouse.  He  would  not 
be  an  additional  burden  to  such  a  poverty- 
stricken  household. 

But  though  he  spent  all  that  afternoon  in 
going  from  one  farmer  to  another,  no  one 
wished  to  hire  so  young  a  boy,  and  there  was 
nothing  to  do  but  go  back  to  his  uncle's  and 
spend  the  night,  at  least. 

It  was  a  fierce,  windy  night  after  such  a 
calm,  bright  day.  Everything  creaked  and 
rattled.  Clouds  kept  scudding  across  the 
round,  white  face  of  the  moon,  and  the  trees 
writhed  and  twisted  as  if  they  were  in  agony. 
Will  went  to  bed  early,  but  for  the  first  time 
in  his  life  he  could  not  sleep.  At  first  he 
thought  it  was  because  the  room  was  so 
light,  the  window  curtains  being  undrawn; 
then  he  thought  it  was  because  he  was  so 


tired  and  discouraged.  His  five  small  cous- 
ins all  in  a  row  in  one  trundle-bed,  like  "Hop 
o'  My  Thumb"  and  his  brothers,  were 
clasped  tightly  in  the  arms  of  the  "Sand 
Man,"  and  their  big  brother  In  the  bed  with 
Will  had  not  stirred  since  his  head  touched 
the  pillow. 

Will  tossed  and  turned.  He  heard  the 
clock  strike  nine,  ten,  eleven,  and  then  not 
being  able  to  endure  such  a  state  of  things 
any  longer,  he  got  up  and  looked  out  of  the 
window  by  way  of  a  little  diversion.  The 
village  lights  were  all  out  long  ago,  and  no 
one  was  abroad  in  the  sleepy  roads.  As 
there  was  no  fire  In  the  room  and  the  March 
night  was  decidedly  chilly,  he  was  unable  to 
prolong  his  stay  at  the  window,  however, 
and  was  just  about  to  tumble  disconsolately 
into  bed  again,  when  a  little  cloud  of  smoke 
over  in  the  direction  of  the  church  met  his 
eye  and  as  he  gazed  upon  It  it  became  col- 
ored with  a  crimson  shaft  of  flame. 

"Good  gracious!  My  aunt's  house  is  on 
fire!"  he  exclaimed.  And  opening  the  win- 
dow, he  shouted,  "  Fire!  fire!  fire!"  as  lustily 
as  he  could,  at  the  same  time  throwing  on  a 
portion  of  his  clothing.  Then,  half-dressed 
and  wild  with  excitement,  he  rushed  out  of 
the  house  and  toward  the  scene  of  the  disas- 
ter, rousing  the  people  along  the  way  with 
his  loud  cries.  He  and  Farmer  Jones,  who 
lived  in  the  house  next  his  uncle's  and  who 
had  been  awakened  by  Will's  alarm,  were 
the  first  to  reach  the  spot,  but  they  were  al- 
most Immediately  joined  by  several  of  the 
neighbors.  The  wind  was  so  high  that  the 
fire  had  gained  rapid  headway,  and  all  the 
upper  part  of  the  cottage  was  wrapped  in  a 
seething  mass  of  flame. 

The  men  burst  open  the  door,  and,  at  the 
peril  of  their  lives,  rescued  Miss  Pinkham 
and  Debby,  who  fortunately  both  slept  be- 
low. They  were  stupefied  by  the  smoke  and 
seemed  half-dazed  on  being  dragged  Into  the 
open  air,  though,  even  when  first  aroused, 
Miss  Pinkham  had  the  presence  of  mind  to 
seize  the  box  which  contained  her  valuable 
papers  and  money,  which  she  always  kept 
under  her  pillow.  But  there  was  no  fire  en- 
gine in  town,  and  no  attempt  was  made  to 
extinguish  the  fire,  only  to  prevent  it  from 
going  any  further,  and  none  of  the  household 
furniture  was  saved. 

"  Must  everything  go?"  said  the  old  lady, 
closping  her  withered  hands  tightly. 

"  I  should  think  you'd  be  too  thankful  that 
your  life  was  saved,  to  fret  about  anything 
else,  and  if  it  hadn't  been  for  your  nephew 
you'd  have  been  burnt  up  with  the  house," 
remarked  a  blunt  neighbor. 

"Oh,  Polly!  Polly!  My  beautiful,  blessed 
Poll!"  shrieked  Miss  Pinkham,  suddenly  re- 
membering her  pet.  "She's  burning  up, 
right  here  in  the  sitting-room  window.  Save 
herl    Ob,  I  pray  you,  save  her!" 

"  Too  late,  marm.  The  fire's  gone  so  fur 
'twould  be  dangerous  to  step  inside  the  build- 
ing, and  a  miserable  bird  isn't  of  enough  im- 
portance that  a  mam  should  peril  his  life  to 
save  her. 

But  Will  felt  a  great  pang  of  pity  for  poor 
Poll  as  well  as  for  his  aunt's  agony  on  her 
account,  and  just  then  the  bird's  screams 
were  heard  above  the  crackling  of  the  flames 
and  the  roaring  of  the  wind. 

Without  pausing  to  reflect  a  moment  he 
dashed  in  through  the  smoke-blinded  door- 
way. The  crowd,  which  had  been  too  much 
paralyzed  with  amazement  to  hold  him  back, 
called  after  him  in  dismay. 

"He'll  never  come  out  again,  never!'1 
they  called. 

But  he  did  come  out  again.  It  seemed 
hardly  the  space  of  a  moment  before  he  re- 
appeared, bringing  Poll  with  him,  who,  judg- 
ing by  the  noise  she  made,  was  still  sound, 
and  dropping  her  cage  at  the  feet  of  her 
overjoyed  mistress,  he  fell  senseless  to  the 
ground. 

When  he  came  to  his  senses  once  more, 
he  was  lying  on  a  lounge  in  the  sitting-room 
of  the  parsonage,  which  was  situated  on  the 
other  side  of  the  church,  with  several  anxious 
faces  bending  over  him. 

"All  right,  now,  sonny  ? "  said  his  uncle, 
affectionately. 

But  before  he  was  able  to  reply,  the  door 
was  flung  open  and  in  rushed  his  aunt,  the 
most  comical  figure  that  ever  was  seen,  her 
venerable  head  still  hidden  in  an  immense 
nightcap  and  her  long,  lank  person  enveloped 
in  a  gray  blanket. 

"  Oh,  where  is  the  boy  ?  Where  is  my 
brother  Tom's  son  ?"  she  exclaimed.  "Have 
I  killed  him  ?" 

"Ob,  no;  he's  better  now.  He  was  only 
overcome  by  the  heat  and  excitement,"  said 
the  minister,  reassuringly. 

Will  lifted  his  head  and  smiled  upon  her. 
"Oh,  Will!"  she  cried,  kissing  him  through 
her  tears,  "I've  been  an  awfully  hard,  wicked 
old  woman,  but — I'm  going  to  buy  Squire 
Norton's  place  down  to  the  Corner  'n'  you 
shall  come  V  live  with  me  'n'  go  to  the 
'cademy  'n'  have  everything  you  want  that  I 
can  provide  for  yon.    You  do  look  like  your 


father — my  poor,  dead  brother  Tom — you 
look  like  him  this  minute!'' 

"  He  does  look  like  brother  Tom,  he  cer- 
tainly does!"  squeaked  Poll,  who  was  fast 
becoming  restored  to  her  usual  lively  state 
of  mind. 

And  Miss  "  Caroline  "  Pinkham  was  as 
good  as  her  word.  From  that  night  she 
was  a  changed  and  softened  woman.  Even 
Debby,  the  old  servant,  became  less  sour 
and  grim,  and  the  little  household  became 
as  cheerful  a  one  as  any  in  the  town.  Will 
was  very  happy,  for  it  had  long  been  his 
heart's  desire  to  go  to  the  academy,  and  he 
was  devoted  to  his  aunt,  who  seemed  to  have 
transferred  all  her  affection  from  Poll  to 
him.  Poll  flourished  bravely  for  many  years, 
however,  and  she  and  Will  were  the  best  of 
friends  to  the  day  of  her  death. 


Figures  Show  Differently. 

In  a  curious  article,  "  The  Number  of 
People  Since  Adam,"  the  author  asserts  that 
"  the  whole  surface  of  the  globe  has  been 
dug  over  120  times  in  order  to  get  room  for 
burial  places."  The  St.  Louis  Republic 
don't  believe  this,  and  has  gone  into  mathe- 
matics to  prove  its  falsity.  In  6000  years 
we  have  had  60  centuries,  and  in  each  cen- 
tury an  average  of  three  generations,  or  180 
generations  in  all,  each  being  a  generation 
of  1,500,000,000.  Give  to  each  man,  woman 
and  child  a  grave  5  feet  by  2,  or  10  square 
feet.  A  square  mile  contains  something  less 
than  28,000,000  square  feet.  If  this  last  cal- 
culation be  correct,  you  will  have  to  have  a 
cemetery  55  miles  long  by  10  wide  for  each 
generation.  Now  multiply  this  by  180,  the 
whole  number  of  generations  since  Adam, 
and  you  have  a  burying  ground  large  enough 
for  every  human  being  that  has  died  in  the 
last  6000  years. 

This  vast  cemetery,  though  awful  to  con- 
template, would  be  but  1800  miles  long  by 
55  miles  wide,  or,  in  order  to  get  it  in  better 
proportion,  say  220  miles  wide  and  550  long. 
In  other  words,  a  burying  ground  containing 
100,000  square  miles  would  be  sufficient  for 
the  graves  of  every  human  being  that  has 
ever  existed.  The  area  of  Missouri  and 
Iowa  combined  should  be  amply  sufficient 
for  such  a  cemetery,  with  22,425  miles  left 
for  walks  and  driveways. 

If  the  calculation  is  carried  out  for  100,000 
years  instead  of  6000,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  cemetery  need  only  be  a  square  of  1700 
miles  in  extent  each  way.  On  this  basis  the 
United  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  river  is 
large  enough  to  furnish  a  grave  for  all  the 
human  beings  that  have  died  during  the  past 
6000  and  for  94,000  years  to  come. 


The  Southern  Negro's  "  Jack." 
One  of  the  first  questions  asked  by 
County  Physician  Wilder  when  the  body  of 
Dallas  Stowe,  the  negro,  was  found  hang- 
ing by  a  grapevine  in  the  woods  near  town 
was:  "Where's  his  'jack?'"  At  this  ques- 
tion the  negro  audience  fell  back  as  if  get- 
ting away  from  a  bomb  that  was  about  to 
explode.  "What  do  you  mean  by  his 
jack  ?"  asked  one  of  the  white  men  present, 
and  why  this  commotion  ?  "  "  Wait,  and 
I  will  show  you,"  said  the  doctor.  He  then 
felt  in  the  pockets  of  the  dead  negro  and 
brought  out  a  tin  box.  He  opened  it,  and 
it  was  found  to  contain  a  snake's  head,  a 
scorpion,  a  piece  of  iron,  a  rusty  key,  a 
bunch  of  "  witch's  yarn "  and  an  ounce  of 
salt.  "  This,"  said  the  doctor,  "  is  the  jack. 
Eight  out  of  ten  negroes  carry  them.  With 
it  they  '  conjure '  their  enemies,  throw  a 
spell  over  them,  and  the  average  negro 
holds  the  jack  in  mortal  dread.  To  show 
you  their  fear  of  it,  just  offer  any  negro 
here  a  dollar  to  put  this  box  in  bis  pocket." 
The  offer  was  made,  but  no  one  would 
touch  it.  Dr.  Wilder  brought  the  box  to 
the  city  and  tried  the  darkies  on  it,  but  not 
one  of  them  could  be  induced  to  touch  it. 
The  doctor  hung  this  jack  in  his  back  yard, 
and  says  that  his  turkeys,  chickens  and 
woodpile  are  safe  for  this  winter. — Charlotte 
(S.  C.)  News. 

High-Bred  Dogs  By  No  Means  the 
Most  Intelligent. 

So  long  as  our  dogs  were  employed  in  the 
labor  or  the  organized  recreations  of  man, 
the  tendency  of  the  association  with  the  su- 
perior being  was  in  a  high  measure  educa- 
tive. They  were  constantly  submitted  to  a 
more  or  less  critical  but  always  effective  se- 
lection, which  tended  ever  to  develop  a 
higher  grade  of  Intelligence.  With  the  ad- 
vance in  the  organization  of  society  the  dog 
is  ever  losing  something  of  his  utility,  even 
in  the  way  of  sport.  He  is  fast  becoming  a 
mere  idle  favorite,  prized  for  unimportant 
peculiarities  of  form.  The  effort  in  the  main 
is  not  now  to  make  creatures  which  can  help 
in  the  employments  of  man,  but  to  breed  for 
show  alone,  demanding  no  more  intelligence 
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than  is  necessary  to  make  the  creature  a 
well-behaved  denizen  of  a  hoose.  The  re- 
sult is  the  institution  of  a  wonderful  variety 
In  the  size,  shape  and  special  peculiarities  of 
the  different  breeds  with  what  appears  to  me 
to  be  a  concomitant  loss  in  their  intelligence. 
It  appears  to  me,  in  a  word,  that  our  treat- 
ment of  this  noble  animal,  where  he  is  bred 
for  ornament,  Is,  in  effect,  degrading. — Prof. 
N.  S.  Shaler. 
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A  Knock-Out  Blow. 


Gems. 

Teach  me,  like  thee,  in  various  nature  wise, 
To  fall  with  dignity,  with  temper  rise. 

— Pope. 

Youth  has  spent  his  wealth,  and  bought 

The  knowledge  he  would  fain 
Change  for  forgetfulness  and  live 
His  dreaming  life  again. 

— L.  E.  Landor. 
Such  help  as  we  can  give  each  other  in 
this  world  is  a  debt  to  each  other,  and  the 
man  who  perceives  superiority  or  a  capacity 
in  a  subordinate,  and  neither  confesses  nor 
assists  it,  is  not  merely  the  withholder  of 
kindness,  but  the  committer  of  injury.- 
Kuskin. 

The  weakest  living  creature,  by  concen 
trating  his  powers  on  a  single  object,  can 
accomplish  something.  The  strongest,  by 
disposing  of  his  over  many,  may  fail  to  ac 
complish  anything.  The  drop,  by  contin 
ually  falling,  bores  its  passage  through  the 
hardest  rock.  The  hasty  torrent  rushes  over 
it  with  hideous  uproar  and  leaves  no  trace 
behind. — Carlyle. 

Science  is  made  for  few  men.  Duty  is  the 
mistress  of  all  men !  they  cannot  be  men 
without  it.— W.  E.  Gladstone. 

The  effective  life  and  the  receptive  life  are 
one.  No  sweep  of  arm  that  does  some  work 
for  God  but  harvests  also  some  more  of  the 
truth  of  God,  and  sweeps  it  into  the  treasury 
of  life.— Phillips  Brooks. 

If  there  be  no  enemy,  no  fight;  if  no  fight, 
no  victory;  if  no  victory,  no  crown. — Savon- 
arola. 

Thy  work  this  hour  is  patience. 

I  dislike  monkeys;  they  always  remind  me 
of  poor  relations. — Henry  Luttrell. 

Put  your  trust  in  God  but  be  sure  to  see 
that  your  powder  is  dry. — Oliver  Cromwell. 

Life  would  be  quite  tolerable  if  it  were  not 
for  its  amusements.— Sir  George  Lewis. 

It  does  not  signify  much  whom  one  mar- 
ries, as  one  is  sure  to  find  the  next  morning 
it  was  someone  else. — Samuel  Rogers. 

Archibald  Forbes'  Battle  Picture  from 
the  Next  Great  War. 

Let  me  briefly  adumbrate  the  possibilities 
— indeed,  I  may  say  the  probabilities — of 
the  results  of  a  great  battle  in  the  next  great 
war,  which  is  sure  to  be  "  short,  sharp  and 
decisive."  The  fighting  has  been  prolonged 
and  bloody,  with  the  result  that  one  side  is 
definitely  beaten,  evacuates  its  positions  and 
retreats  more  or  less  precipitately,  leaving  on 
the  ground  Its  wounded,  none  of  whom  could 
be  cared  for  while  the  conflict  lasted.  The 
successful  commander's  ground  is  littered 
with  his  own  wounded;  he  has  them  on'his 
hands  in  thousands,  and  he  has  also  on  his 
hands  the  thousands  of  the  wounded  of  the 
vanquished  force  which  has  gone  away.  The 
conqueror  of  the  future,  if  he  accepts  the 
old-time  conventional  burden  of  his  adver- 
sary's wounded,  will  become  its  victim.  He 
will  not  accept  the  incubus.  Is  it  to  be  im- 
agined that  the  victor  in  such  circumstances 
will  think  twice  even  about  his  own 
wounded,  let  alone  the  wounded  of  the  other 
side  ?  No.  He  is  in  the  field,  not  to  be  a 
hospital  nurse,  but  to  follow  up  his  advantage 
by  hammering  on  the  enemy  who  has  de- 
parted, leaving  his  own  wounded  behind, 
and  who  may  come  back  again  to  morrow  to 
strike  him  while  clogged  in  the  live  and  dead 
debris  of  yesterday's  battle.  The  victor  will 
hasten  away  to  overtake  or  hang  on  the 
skirts  of  the  vanquished  army,  leaving  the 
wounded  of  both  sides  to  be  dealt  with  as 
may  be  possible  by  such  surgeons  as  he  can 
afford,  in  view  of  future  contingencies,  to 
leave  behind,  and  to  the  ministrations  of 
cosmopolitan  amateur  philanthropists  of  the 
Red  Cross  and  kindred  organizations.  For 
there  will  be  no  more  military  bearer  com- 
panies; in  the  hunger  for  fighting  men,  the 
iooo  bearers  per  army  corps  of  the  present 
will  have  been  incorporated  into  a  strong 
brigade  with  arms  In  their  hands  and  a  place 
In  the  fighting  line. — Scribner's. 


He  criticized  her  puddings  and  he  found  fault  with 
her  cake, 

He  wished  she'd  make  such  biscuit  as  his  mother 

used  to  make; 
She  didn't  wash  the  dishes,  and  she  didn't  make 

stew, 

Nor  even  mend  his  stockings  as  his  mother  used 
to  do. 

His  mother  had  six  children,  but  by  night  her  work 
was  done; 

His  wife  seemed  drudging  always,  yet  she  only  had 
the  one. 

His  mother  always  was  well  dressed;  his  wife  would 
be  so,  too, 

If  only  she  would  manage  as  his  mother  used  to  do 

Ah,  well  I  she  was  not  perfect,  though  she  tried  to 
do  her  best, 

Until  at  length  she  thougnt  her  time  had  come  to 
have  a  rest; 

So  one  day  he  went  the  same  old  rigmarole  all 
though, 

She  turned  and  boxed  his  ears  just  as  his  mother 
used  to  do. 

—New  York  Sun. 


Learning  to  Write. 
"There  is  a  good  deal  of  nonsense  about 
teaching  children  penmanship,"  said  a  bus! 
ness  man,  in  a  conversation  the  other  day 
"  The  one  particular  qualification  that  most 
of  the  youngsters  who  have  applied  to  me 
for  positions  seem  to  pride  themselves  on 
has  been  their  penmanship.  It  needed  but 
one  glance  for  me  to  see  that  they  had  been 
taught  to  write  prettily,  rather  than  plainly 
I  would  very  much  prefer  a  clean,  square-cut 
business  hand  to  all  of  the  commercial-col- 
lege flummery  and  flourishings  that  were 
ever  turned  out.  It  is  my  experience  that 
what  is  called  a  really  fine  penman  is  not  by 
any  means  the  most  legible  writer.  There 
are  too  much  spread  out  and  flourish  to  the 
average  so  called  commercial-college  hand, 
and  I  am  glad  to  see  a  taste  growing  up  in 
favor  of  a  more  compact,  nndecorated  and 
simple  style. 

"  I  think,  too,  there  should  be  a  change  in 
the  way  of  holding  a  pen.  Most  children  are 
taught  to  use  the  pen  with  the  tips  of  the  first 
two  fingers  and  the  thumb.  If  they  would 
learn  to  hold  the  pen  between  the  first  and 
second  fingers,  there  would  be  much  less  of 
what  Is  known  as  writer's  cramp  and  much 
less  weariness  when  there  are  long  jobs  of 
copying  on  hand. 

"  Regularity  and  distinctness  in  hand- 
writing would  secure  a  young  person  a  place 
when  the  most  approved  fashion  in  fancy 
penmanship  might  bar  him  out  altogether. 

"One  of  the  most  experienced  officials  in 
Washington  once  remarked  that  the  com 
mercial-college  hand  was  a  distinct  dlsquali 
fication  in  his  department.  His  own  hand 
writing  was  utterly  devoid  of  flourishes,  but 
as  exact  and  legible  as  copperplate.  Fads, 
fancies  and  flourishes  do  not  win  in  the  great 
battles  of  the  world  by  the  side  of  solid,  sub 
stantial  and  commonplace  genuineness." 


The  average  senator  smokes  an  expen- 
sive cigar.  There  is  a  35-cent  brand  which 
sells  more  readily  than  any  other  in  the 
Senate  restaurant,  and  which  is  in  great  de- 
mand for  committee-room  lunches.  The 
Southerners,  who,  as  a  rule,  have  to  live  on 
meager  incomes,  are  the  most  expensive  of 
all  in  their  taste  for  tobacco. 


Peculiarities  of  the  Calendar. 
An  exchange  has  compiled  the  following 
peculiarities  which  are  to  be  found  in  the 
calendar: 

The  calendar  offers  certain  curiosities 
which  are  little  known.  The  following  are  a 
few  of  them:  No  century  can  commence  on 
Wednesday,  Friday  or  Saturday.  The 
month  of  October  always  commences  on  the 
same  day  of  the  week  as  the  month  of  Janu- 
ary. February,  March  and  November  com- 
mence on  the  same  day  of  the  week,  whereas 
May,  June  and  August  commence  on  differ- 
ent days.  These  rules  do  not  apply  to  leap 
years.  The  ordinary  year  is  always  finished 
on  the  same  day  of  the  week  when  it  com- 
menced. The  years  repeat  themselves — 
that  is  to  say,  they  have  the  same  calendar 
— every  28  years. 


An  efficacious  remedy  for  obstinate 
cases  of  insomnia  is  to  lie  flat  upon  the 
back  and  Inhale  and  exhale  deep,  long 
breaths;  take  30  or  40  of  them,  then  turn  on 
one  side — preferably  the  right — and  sleep 
will  come  before  you  know  it,  unless  you 
have  the  pernicious  habit  of  taking  your 
work  to  bed  with  you.  The  facility  with 
which  we  can  rest  and  recuperate  from  great 
fatigue,  either  mental  or  physical,  depends 
largely  upon  our  power  of  dismissing  thought 
and  encouraging  a  state  of  vacuity.  It  is  a 
question  of  habit,  but  one  which  is  in  every 
one's  power  to  acquire;  and  of  so  great 
value  that  it  is  worth  more  than  a  slight 
effort  to  win.  —  From  "Sanitarian,"  in 
Demorest's  Magazine  for  May. 


'Y'oUrJGHo^KS'  QoisUjVIN 


How  Curious! 


Said  one  little  girl  to  another  little  girl 

As  proudly  as  could  be, 
"  I'll  tell  you  something  very  nice 

That  my  papa  told  me  : 
He  said  I  was  the  sweetest  girl 

That  ever  there  could  be  1 " 

Said  the  other  little  girl  to  that  one  little  girl, 

"  Why,  now  1— how  can  you  be? 
For  that  is  just  the  very  same  thing 

That  my  papa  told  me  I" 
(And  neither  was  as  sweet  as  my  little  girl, 

As  any  one  could  see  I) 

—Tudor  Jenks,  in  May  St.  Nicholas, 


Such  has  been  the  growth  of  popular 
opinion  in  favor  of  the  sudden  disposition  of 
the  dead  by  heat  that  there  are  now  in  the 
country  18  incorporated  cremation  societies, 
and  during  the  past  ten  years  about  3000 
cremations  have  taken  place. 


A  Bine  Jay's  Journey. 

It  is  such  a  pretty  story  that  I  wish  you 
could  read  it  just  as  Mrs.  Olive  Thome 
Miller  wrote  it  in  her  new  book,  "A  Bird 
Lover  in  the  West."  There  are  ever  so 
many  pretty  stories  in  this  book,  but  this  one 
is  especially  pretty. 

Mrs.  Miller  discovered,  from  her  window, 
a  blue  jay's  nest  in  the  top  of  a  tall  pine  tree 
The  little  mother  was  hidden  in  the  nest, 
only  her  tail  showing.    The  father  bird  was 
so  polite  that  Mrs.  Miller  makes  us  love 
him.  He  always  gave  the  first  bit  of  food  to 
his  mate,  even  when  the  baby  birds  were 
crying  out  for  something  to  eat,  after  the 
manner  of  baby  birds.    At  last  one  day  the 
bird-lover  saw  that  there  was  excitement  in 
the  little  castle  in  the  air  on  top  of  the  tall 
pine,  and  she  counted  five  little  heads  above 
the  edge  of  the  nest.     How  busy  the  father 
bird  was  from  the  first  dawn  of  day  until 
dark  !    He  carried  food  to  the  nest  in  the 
top  of  the  pine.    One  early  morning  Mrs 
Miller  saw  one  of  the  tiny  birds  standing  on 
the  edge  of  the  nest.     When  he  saw  his 
father  or  mother  coming  with  food,  he  fi ut- 
tered his  wings,  showing  how  fast  he  was 
growing.  Each  night  now  it  was  harder  to  fit 
the  little  family  in  the  nest.  The  mother  bird 
would  get  them  all  fitted  In,  but  some  un 
comfortable  baby  bird  would  stand  up  and 
step  over  hi?  brothers  and  sisters,  trying  to 
get  on  top.    This  would  cause  great  con- 
fusion, and  the  mother  bird  would  have  to 
begin  all  over  again  to  fit  in  the  family  to  the 
small  nest.    How  do  you  suppose  it  would 
end?  Mrs.  Miller  says  that  the  mother  bird 
would  finally  fix  them  all  in  and  then  sit 
down  on  top,  and  the  baby  birds  would  have 
to  stay  fixed.    Mrs.  Miller  says  the  nest  was 
filled  to  the  brim  with  beauty." 
One  day,  eight  days  after  she  discovered 
the  little  birds,  one  stepped  out  of  the  nest 
bodily  on  to  the  branch  beside  the  nest. 
There  he  stood  and  shook  out  his  feathers. 
The  next  day  he  flew  to  a  branch  below  the 
nest,  beating  and  pluming  his  wings.  He 
almost  fell  many  times,  but  he  clung  to  the 
branch  and  seemed  to  enjoy  having  plenty 
room.     He  settled  down  on  the  branch, 
which  the  wind  swayed,  and  when  his  father 
came  with  food  he  opened  his  mouth,  ex- 
pecting the  usual  attention,  but  his  father 
took  no  notice  of  him.     He  looked  very 
sorry  and  tried  to  get  home,  but  decided  at 
last  that  he  would  not.     The  next  time  his 
father  stopped  and  fed  the  little  wanderer, 
who  seemed  to  grow  stronger  and  flew  to  the 
next  branch.  He  climbed  twig  by  twig  back 
to  his  home,  and,  after  hesitating  a  minute, 
w  in  and  settled  himself  down  into  the 
nest,  a  very  tired  bird.    He  stayed  a  little 
me;  perhaps  he  took  a  nap.     After  a  time 
he  appeared  on  the  edge  of  the  nest  and  flew 
away,  never  to  come  back. 

The  next  day  all  his  little  brothers  and 
sisters  were  restless,  and  they  hopped  out  of 
the  nest  one  at  a  time,  scrambling  back  into 
the  nest  whenever  they  heard  the  father  or 
mother  coming  with  food.  Finally  they  left 
the  nest  and  did  not  go  back.  In  the  even- 
ing Mrs.  Miller  heard  the  voices  of  the  blue 
ays  as  if  in  trouble,  and  she  hurried  out  to 
help  them.  A  little  bird  was  on  the  ground, 
and  the  father  and  mother,  knowing  about 
cats  and  naughty  boys,  were  in  terror  lest 
their  baby  should  be  stolen  or  killed.  But 


no  one  could  help  the  birds;  they  did  not 
know  friends  from  enemies.  At  last  the 
little  bird  climbed  a  tree  until  he  found  a 
branch.  The  father  and  mother  bird  kept 
close  beside  him,  and  cried  out  in  fear  and 
anger  if  any  one  approached  him,  until  he 
was  safely  settled  on  the  branch.  You  will 
love  birds  dearly  if  you  learn  to  see  their 
pretty,  loving  ways,  and  this  book  will  help 
you. 

Warmth  From  Paper  Clothing. 
The  successful  inventor  is  not  always  the 
man  whose  Ideas  are  new.  He  is  often  the 
one  who  puts  an  old  Idea  to  a  new  and  im- 
portant use,  incidentally  improving  it  in  de- 
tail. It  is  proverbial  that  a  single  news- 
paper spread  over  a  bed  on  a  winter  night 
will  give  warmth  to  persons  sleeping  therein; 
and  it  is  common  for  guards  on  elevated 
railway  trains,  for  teamsters  and  for  other 
people  much  exposed  to  cold  to  stuff  the 
same  material  inside  their  coats  for  the 
same  purpose;  and  they  secure  the  same  re- 
sult. J.  C.  McLauchlin  therefore  said  to 
himself  one  day,  "  Why  not  have  a  special 
paper  for  such  uses  ? "  And  his  answer  to 
himself  Is  a  patent,  taken  out  two  or  three 
months  ago,  for  what  he  calls  "  fibre 
chamois."  This  is  made  from  the  best 
quality  of  chemical  wood  pulp,  preferably 
spruce,  treated  by  the  Mitscherlich  process. 
His  product  is  paler  than  unbleached  mus- 
lin, as  thick  as  the  kid  from  which  shoes 
are  made,  almost  or  quite  as  pliable,  tough 
enough  to  hold  stitching,  light  in  weight  and 
very  warm.  This  material  is  specially 
adapted  for  interlining  of  waistcoats,  over- 
coats, jackets  and  skirts;  although  with  a 
detachable  chintz  cover  it  may  be  used  for 
bedcoverings  and  can  also  be  worked  up 
into  garments  not  intended  to  go  into  the 
washtub.  It  is  better  not  to  have  it  exposed 
directly  to  wear,  weather  or  water;  but  suita- 
bly covered,  it  promises  to  become  service- 
able as  a  substitute  for  more  costly  goods. 
Mr.  McLauchlin  claims  that  it  Is  sufficiently 
porous  to  allow  exhalations  from  the  body 
to  escape,  yet  close  enough  in  texture  to  ex- 
clude dust.  Warmth  with  lightness  will  be 
its  strong  point. 

The  new  rifle  adopted  by  the  Govern- 
ment is  called  the  Craig-Jorgenson  rifle. 
The  infantry  will  be  furnished  first,  and,  as 
soon  as  possible,  the  cavalry  will  be  supplied 
with  the  same  arm.  It  weighs  only  eight 
pounds,  and  will  kill  a  man  at  the  distance 
of  two  miles.  It  is  a  breech-loader,  and  has 
a  magazine  that  will  carry  five  cartridges. 
The  ball  has  a  speed  of  2000  feet  per  second, 
and  with  smokeless  powder,  with  which  it 
will  be  charged,  it  is  claimed  that  the  bullet 
will  kill  a  man  before  the  sound  of  the  dis- 
charge reaches  him. 

"When  I  sat  at  my  desk  in  Sitka,"  said 
Governor  Swineford  of  Alaska  in  a  recent 
nterview,  "  I  was  farther  from  Otter  island, 
the  westernmost  point  in  Alaska,  than  I  was 
from  Portland,  Maine.  This  may  serve  to 
give  some  idea  of  the  prodigious  dimensions 
of  Alaska.  But  I  can  furnish  a  more  strik- 
ing one.  If  the  capital  of  the  United  States 
were  located  in  the  center  of  the  United 
States — that  is  to  say  at  a  point  equidistant 
from  Quaddyhead,  Me.,  and  Otter  island, 
Alaska — it  would  be  in  the  Pacific  ocean, 
some  600  miles  north  by  west  of  San  Fran- 
cisco."   

A  teacher  asked  a  boy  to  explain,  if  he 
could,  the  difference  between  animal  in- 
stinct and  human  intelligence.  It  was  a 
pretty  hard  question,  but  the  boy  was  equal 
to  it.  "  If  we  had  instinct,"  he  said,  "  we 
should  know  everything  we  needed  to  with- 
out learning  it;  but  we've  got  reason,  and  so 
we  have  to  study  ourselves  'most  blind  or  be 
a  fool." — Good  News. 


The  most  profitable  street  railway  In  the 
world,  says  the  Electrical  Review,  is  the 
Broadway  cable  In  New  York,  which  is  now 
said  to  be  earning  50  cents  per  car  mile,  the 
biggest  record  ever  made  by  a  street  rail- 
way company. 


Highest  of  all  in  Leavening  Power. —  Latest  U.  S.  Gov't  Report 
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CALIFORNIA. 

Alameda. 

Livermore  Herald:  Flattering  crop  reports  come 
in  from  all  parts  of  the  valley.  The  rain  showers 
we  had,  together  with  the  fine  growing  weather  we 
have  been  having  lately,  insure  our  farmers  much 
better  crops  than  they  expected  two  weeke  ago. 
The  grain  and  hay  have  made  a  wonderful  growth 
within  that  time  and  our  farmers  are  greatly  elated. 
The  orchards  and  vineyards  have  made  correspond- 
ing progress  and  the  cattlemen  have  had  their  share 
of  good  fortune. 

Butte. 

From  a  study  of  official  reports  the  Oroville  Regis- 
ter reports  that  Butte  has  910  of  the  24,000  acres  of 
pears  in  California  or  one-twenty-sixth  of  all  the 
pe.-rs  in  the  State.  She  has  in  round  numbers  3300 
acres  of  the  55,000  acres  of  peaches  in  the  State,  or 
cne-sjventeenth  of  all  the  peaches  grown  in  Califor- 
nia. Stae  has  165  of  the  6729  acres  of  cherries  pro- 
duced in  the  State,  or  one-fortieth  of  what  cherries 
we  grow  in  California.  We  have  300  of  the  19,000 
.crt-r  npples,  or  one-sixty-third  of  what  apples 
Caliiornia  produces.  Butte  has  775  acres  in  olives, 
which  i6  more  than  one-tenth  of  all  the  olives 
g^own  in  the  Un  ted  States,  the  total  being  7097 
acres.  Butte  ha.  *6o  acres  of  figs,  and  in  the  whole 
United  States  there  ire  but  4477  acres,  which  gives 
this  county  one-eighteenth  of  the  figs  produced  in 
our  whole  country.  Butte  has  2700  acres  of  oranges, 
while  the  whale  country  has  184,000,  so  that  Butte 
has  one-sixty-eighth  of  the  total  acreage  of  the 
United  S  ates.  Birtae  has  1588  acres  of  almonds, 
while  t  e  whole  country  has  but  13,515  acres,  thus 
giving  this  couniy  more  than  one-ninth  of  all  the 
almonds  grown  in  the  United  States. 

K.  I'.  Troxel,  of  Durham,  tells  the  Oroville  Regis 
■  tr  tna;  a  great  change  is  in  progress  in  the  grain 
country  about  Durham  and  Clayton,  due  to  the  low 
price  of  wheat  and  the  fact  that  little  or  no  profit  is 
to  be  made  by  its  production.  Men  that  a  few 
years  ago  never  owned  a  cow,  kept  a  pig  or  made  a 
pound  of  butter  are  now  keeping  a  few  cows,  sheep 
and  poultry.  They  are  beginning  to  plant  alfalfa 
and  to  realize  that  there  is  more  money  in  the  East 
em  or  European  manner  of  farming  than  in  the 
California  manner  at  the  price  wheat  has  been  for 
the  past  few  years.  Some  families  in  that  neighbor- 
hood who  have  tested  alfalfa  find  they  can  make  a 
living  from  a  limited  number  of  cows  and  a  small 
field  of  alfalfa.  They  have  to  live  close  perhaps 
and  save  every  dollar,  but  a  small  capital  invested 
in  eight  or  ten  cows  and  a  little  field  plained  to 
alfalfa  is  bringing  them  in  a  living.  He  is  satis- 
fied that  a  change  is  coming  in  this  respect. 

All  the  larger  orchards  around  Chico,  including 
the  Rancho  Chico  orchards  of  John  Bidwell,  have 
been  leased  this  year  to  Chinese,  and  the  people  of 
Crrfco  are  naturally  not  a  little  indignant  about  it 
For  several  years  past,  during  the  fruit  season,  the 
orchards  around  that  town  have  afforded  employ- 
ment to  between  200  and  300  men,  women  and 
children.  The  wages  paid,  of  course,  were  not  very 
large,  but  there  was  no  difficulty  in  securing  all  the 
reliable  white  help  that  the  orchardists  wanted, 
Now,  however,  this  means  of  sustenance  is  about  to 
be  shut  off.  Gen.  Bidwell,  B.  F.  Allen  and  others 
have  rented  their  lands  to  Chinese,  and  it  is  said 
that  300  coolies  will  be  brought  to  Chico  to  do  the 
work  this  year  that  has  heretofore  been  done  by 
white  people.  This  will  throw  out  of  employment 
those  who  have  worked  in  the  orchards  in  previous 
years  and  will  doubtless  entail  hardships  upon  many 
worthy  people. 

The  Chronicle-Record,  in  speaking  of  this,  is  very 
indignant.  That  paper  says:  "  We  have  no  desire 
to  interfere  with  anybody  else's  business;  far  from  it 
But  there  are  certain  duties  which  each  and  every 
man  owes  to  his  fellow  men  and  society  which  he 
cannot  escape  nor  explain  away.  Our  own  race 
and  people  are  entitled  to  the  first  choice  at  self 
support.  Tbey  have  families  to  support  and  the 
members  of  these  families  are  the  coming  men  and 
women  of  America  (if  the  coolies  don't  take  the 
country).  If  you  have  need  for  laborers,  employ 
those  who  live  here,  have  their  families  here,  edu- 
oate  their  children  here  and  spend  their  wages  here. 
These  people  have  of  inherent  right  the  first  call 
upon  the  labor  which  should  support  them  and 
their  families,  being  equal  in  other  things  with  the 
Chinese,  and  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  they 
will  assert  this  right  unless  justice  is  done  them  in 
the  matter  of  employment." 

Fresno. 

From  the  Expositor:  The  prospects  of  the  raisin 
growers  of  central  California  have  been  greatly  im 
proved  during  the  last  few  weeks.  Not  only  have 
there  been  arrangements  perfected  by  which  the 
growers  can  get  all  the  money  they  may  need  to 
sure  their  crops,  on  reasonable  terms  and  without 
putting  their  raisins  into  the  control  of  commission 
men  who  would  have  absolute  power  to  sell  when- 
ever they  could  get  the  cost  of  their  commission  and 
thus  leave  the  producer  in  debt  for  freight,  but  there 
is  a  movement  well  started  to  get  the  packers  to- 
gether to  agree  on  the  terras  of  packing,  grading 
and  inspecting,  so  that  all  raisins  can  be  sold  ac- 
cording to  grades  honestly  made  and  guaranteed  by 
responsible  concerns.  This  will  operate  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  raisin  business  and  be  a  great  benefit 
to  every  honest  grower. 

Kings. 

The  Hanford  Journal  reports  the  organization  of 
the  Hanford  Raisin  Co.  representing  1083  acres  of 
bearing  vines  which  last  season  produced  650  tons 
of  good  raisins.  The  directors  of  the  company  are 
M.  M.  Johnson  of  San  Francisco,  representing  the 
Grangeville  vineyard,  160  acres;  Lee  W.  Foster  of 
Oakland,  representing  the  Silver  Bow  vineyard,  265 
acres;  B.  L.  Barney,  Hanford,  representing  the  Del 
Monte  vineyard,  170  acres;  P.  McRea,  Hanford, 
representing  the  McRea  vineyard,  320  acres;  John 
Kurtz,  Lemoore,  representing  the  Kurtz  vineyard, 
160  acres.  The  other  members  of  the  corporation 
are  D.  R.  Cameron,  Hanford,  representing  the  Oak- 
land and  Hanford  vineyard,  40  acres;  and  Dr.  L.  E. 
Felton  of  the  Del  Monte.  The  purpose  of  the  or- 
ganization is  to  do  the  packing  of  its  members. 

Los  Angeles. 

"L.  E.  M."  writes  as  follows  in  the  Pomona 
Progress:    I  think  my  experience  in  apricot-growing 


may  be  a  lesson  to  those  who  have  come  here  and 
gone  into  this  industry  more  recently.  In  1890  I 
was  urged  by  several  of  the  best  apricot-growers  to 
thin  my  apricot  trees,  south  of  town.  I  thought  I 
knew  better  than  they,  and  was  anxious  to  make  all 
the  money  possible  from  my  orchard.  I,  however, 
did  do  some  thinning,  but  could  not  compel  my- 
self to  pull  off  half  the  fruit  that  should  have  come 
down.  As  a  consequence,  I  had  a  very  large  crop 
of  apricots,  and,  except  those  from  a  few  trees  that 
were  properly  thinned,  all  went  as  second-grade 
fruit.  Not  only  that,  but  the  limbs  of  over  20  trees 
broke  under  such  excessive  weights,  and  other  trees 
were  ruined  for  several  years  by  the  damage  done 
by  the  great  yield.  I  have  since  been  at  work  get- 
ting my  orchard  in  good  trim  again,  and  this  is  the 
first  year  I  have  had  a  fine  crop.  Because  of  im- 
proper thinning  of  my  apricots  in  1890,  I  believe  I 
have  lost,  first  and  last,  $500  or  $600. 

Lassen. 

A  severe  frost  has  laid  low  the  cherry,  apricot, 
apple,  plum  and  strawberry  crops  in  the  vicinity  of 
Susanville. 

Monterey. 

The  Salinas  Index  does  not  look  for  a  hay  famine. 
It  says:  "  It  is  said  that  alfalfa  bay  from  Phcenix, 
Ariz.,  can  be  laid  down  at  Santa  Barbara  and  other 
coast  points  for  $14  per  ton;  also  that  good  hay 
from  Oregon  can  be  delivered  by  water  at  San 
Francisco  and  other  California  ports  for  $12  per 
ton.  If  such  be  true,  then  there  is  no  danger  of  a 
bay  famine  in  California,  even  with  a  crop  failure 
here." 

Orange. 

Santa  Ana  letter:  Unless  all  signs  fail,  Orange 
county  will,  the  coming  season,  produce  the  largest 
deciduous  fruit  crop  that  it  has  for  years  past.  The 
deciduous  trees  have  a  richer  foliage  than  ever  has 
been  observed  before,  and  the  young  fruit  has  set 
remarkably  well.  A  prominent  horticulturist  said  a 
few  days  ago  that  he  never  before  had  seen  the  foli- 
age, on  nearly  all  the  deciduous  trees  in  this  valley, 
such  a  rich,  dark  green,  so  particularly  healthful  ap- 
pearing, as  they  are  at  the  present  time.  He  attrib- 
utes this  condition  of  the  trees  to  the  remarkably 
cool  winter  this  southern  country  has  experienced, 
claiming  that  the  trees  are  very  like  human  beings, 
in  that  they  need  a  mild  change  of  climate  at  times 
in  order  that  tbey  may  be  more  perfectly  developed 
He  is  of  the  opinion  that  if  the  past  winter  bad  been 
as  most  of  the  winters  in  California  have  been,  the 
trees  would  not  now  show  that  unusual  freshness 
and  vigor  that  is  so  apparent  even  to  the  casual  ob- 
server. However  this  may  be,  the  outlook  for  the 
coming  deciduous  crop  in  this  county  was  never  bet- 
ter, and  the  season  promises  to  be  an  unusually 
profitable  one  to  the  average  fruit-grower. 

San  Luis  Obispo. 

A  San  Luis  correspondent  .writes  as  follows  to  the 
Monterey  Cypress:  A  good  many  horses  and  cattle 
have  been  driven  here  from  the  Salinas  valley.  Fred 
Partington  sold  the  feed  on  his  ranch  for  $200,  and 
Chris  McWay  sold  his  for  $170.  Demas  Soberanes 
has  taken  in  ico  bead  of  horses  on  pasture  at  $1.50 
a  head  per  month.  There  is  some  Government  land 
in  the  mountains  not  worth  taking  up,  as  it  does  not 
give  much  feed,  and  some  parties  have  taken  ad 
vantage  of  it  and  turned  a  lot  of  horses  loose  on 
this  land.  These  horses  are  now  encroaching  upon 
the  pasturage  of  parties  who  have  proved  up  on 
their  land,  but  have  not  got  it  all  fenced  in,  so  that 
their  own  stock  will  have  to  suffer. 

At  a  meeting  of  dairymen  of  San  Lots  Obispo 
and  Santa  Barbara  counties  last  week  the  question 
of  wages  was  considered  in  a  long  and  animated 
debate.  Messrs.  Hasbrouck,  George  and  E.  W. 
Steele,  Tognazzini,  Tanner,  Spooner,  O'Connor, 
Righetti  and  Bagley  being  especially  prominent. 
The  trend  of  the  debate  was  that  it  was  no  longer 
possible  to  pay  the  wages  which  had  been  for  many 
years  customary.  The  business  no  longer  warranted 
it.  The  prices  now  possible  to  be  obtained  even  in 
good  seasons  were  far  below  those  of  former  years, 
while  the  wages  paid  would  purchase  for  the  laborer 
double  or  treble  what  it  would  then  in  clothing  or 
luxuries.  We  are  now  in  competition  with  the  East, 
where  wages  were  one-half  what  they  were  here,  and 
•he  low  freight  rate  offered  no  protection.  It  was 
inevitable  that  ultimately  the  dairymen  would  be 
eaten  up,  and  even  the  employes  would  be  out  of 
their  jobs.  At  the  present  time  butter  was  costing 
to  make  in  this  county  ib%  cents.  It  was  necessary 
that  the  dairymen  should  unite  in  fixing  a  fair  and 
just  rate  of  wages.  The  debate  finally  resulted  in 
the  passage  of  the  following  resolution:  Resolved, 
That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  union  that  $20  per  month 
shall  be  considered  the  standard  wages  for  milkers. 

Santa  Clara. 

Fruit  stealing  by  hoodlums  has  become  so  serious 
a  practice  about  the  Willows  a  public  warning  has 
been  put  forth  to  the  effect  that  the  thieves  may  look 
out  for  a  dose  of  buckshot. 

Santa  Cruz. 

The  Pajaronian  reports  that  a  lot  of  Chinese 
pheasants  has  been  received  at  Santa  Cruz  to  be 
turned  loose.  If  the  Chinese  pheasant  multiplies 
here  as  rapidly  as  in  Oregon,  and  with  equal  ferocity, 
the  owners  of  poultry  in  the  pheasant  district  will 
curse  the  day  the  new  fowl  was  introduced.  The 
male  pheasant  is  a  hurricane  fighter  and  will  clean 
out  barnyard  fowls  in  short  order. 

A  meeting  of  fruit-growers  of  the  Pajaro  valley 
will  be  held  at  Santa  Cruz  on  the  afternoon  of  June 
first,  to  organize  a  local  union  to  co-operate  with 
the  State  Fruit  Exchange. 

Sonoma. 

Bennett  Valley  letter  to  the  Santa  Rosa  Democrat: 
John  Burnham  says  he  will  not  make  wine  this  year. 
His  cellar  is  to  be  converted  into  a  dairy  house  and 
the  cooperage  is  for  sale.  If  there  is  no  market  for 
his  growing  crop  of  grapes  he  proposes  to  turn  stock 
into  his  vineyard  this  fall. 

The  Sonoma  Horticultural  Society  and  the  fruit- 
growers' clubs  at  Santa  Rosa  and  Fruitville  have  en- 
dorsed the  projected  local  Union  to  co-operate  with 
the  State  Fruit  Exchange. 

Santa  Rosa  Republican:  Wm.  Warren,  a  pros- 
perous farmer  in  this  district,  is  very  enthusiastic  on 
the  subject  of  irrigation,  and  has  invented  quite  an 
ingenious  irrigating  apparatus,  too.  It  is  very  sim- 
ple in  its  construction,  but  certainly  does  the  work. 


Six  wells  were  bored  or  drove  22  feet  deep.  These 
are  in  a  circle,  in  the  center  of  which  is  a  horse- 
power, to  which  the  six  pumps  are  attached  by 
levers.  Every  time  the  horse  makes  a  circle,  16 
revolutions  are  made  by  each  pump,  and  the  horse 
does  the  round  trip  three  times  every  minute.  Mr. 
Warren  avers  that  from  the  six  wells  he  can  pump 
3000  gallons  of  water  per  hour,  and  that  12  pumps 
may  be  easily  operated  by  the  same  power,  so  6000 
gallons  of  water  could  be  distributed  over  the  land 
to  be  irrigated  every  60  minutes,  and  Mr.  Warren 
believes  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  the  or- 
chardists of  Sonoma  will  be  a  unit  in  advocating 
irrigation,  so  beneficial  does  he  believe  its  results 
will  prove. 

The  Healdsburg  Tribune  of  the  24th  says:  Last 
Thursday  the  Magnolia  cannery  packed  its  first  fruit 
of  the  season  and  yesterday  morning  at  7:30  o'clock 
work  began  with  cherries  of  the  very  best  grades. 
The  number  of  bands  employed  at  present  is  38, 
and  the  force  will  be  increased  in  a  few  days. 

Sutter. 

At  a  general  meeting  of  farmers  held  at  Yuba  City 
last  Tuesday  a  labor  union  was  organized  to  pro- 
mote the  employment  of  white  men  in  the  place  of 
Chinese.  A  resolution,  upon  which  the  union  is 
based,  declares  as  follows:  "  Our  only  purpose  is  to 
bring  about  such  conditions  as  will  make  it  to  the 
interest  of  employers  to  give  the  preference  to  white 
labor,  and  to  enable  them  to  dispense  with  the  labor 
of  Chinese  and  Japanese,  to  the  mutual  benefit  of 
employers  and  employed,  and  to  the  upholding  of 
trade  and  general  prosperity  of  the  county.  We 
propose  to  do  this  by  the  establishment  of  a  white 
labor  union,  with  a  business  department  to  be 
known  as  a  white  labor  bureau,  as  a  means  of  com- 
munication between  employers  and  those  seeking 
employment.  And  we  earnestly  invoke  the  co-oper- 
ation and  sympathy  of  all  employers  of  labor  in 
carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  organization." 

According  to  the  Yuba  City  Farmer,  things  in 
Sutter  county  are  very  hopeful.  The  general  out- 
look for  the  harvest  time  appears  quite  promising  at 
present  in  this  county,  even  with  the  hard  times  and 
drouth  abroad  in  the  land.  Our  grain  crops,  unless 
there  is  unfavorable  weather  coming  in  the  near 
future,  will  make  over  75  per  cent  of  the  average 
yield,  and  from  present  aspects  will  turn  out  extra 
quality,  if  not  full  quantity.  The  principal  shortage 
will  be  on  the  high  upland  or  adobe  plains,  while 
along  the  rivers  the  grain  never  looked  better  at  this 
season.  The  fruit  outlook  is  far  above  the  average, 
with  a  large  yield  and  prospects  for  good  prices. 
The  reputation  that  this  county  has  horticulturally 
will  turn  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  annually 
this  way.  Besides  these  important  harvests  there 
will  be  corn,  buckwheat,  hay,  vegetables  in  abun- 
dance to  send  to  markets,  and  other  minor  indus- 
tries in  a  like  prosperous  condition.  For  the  coming 
harvest  time  the  people  generally  in  this  county  have 
certainly  a  promising  outlook  as  compared  with 
other  sections  of  the  State. 

Yolo. 

A  Winters  correspondent  writing  to  the  Dixon 
Tribune  says  :  The  farmers  hereabouts  think  that 
the  grain  crop  will  be  almost  a  third  larger  than 
was  expected  a  month  ago.  The  damp,  cool 
,weather  came  in  the  very  nick  of  time.  Ours  is 
truly  a  favored  land. 

Davisville  letter  :  Crop  prospects  are  brightening, 
and  even  the  most  chronic  growler  is  inclined  to 
smiles  and  gratitude.  Geo.  Hamel  tells  me  that 
a  field  of  grain  which  two  weeks  ago  scarcely 
reached  his  instep,  and  of  which  he  had  no  hope, 
is  now  waist  high  and  very  promising. 

Davisville  letter  in  Woodland  Democrat :  A 
farmer  describes  the  unemployed  hereabouts  as 
made  up  of  three  classes.  There  are  a  small  num 
ber  of  men  who  are  really  anxious  for  work  and  will 
take  a  job  at  most  any  price.  Then  there  are  the 
professional  tramps,  who  make  a  business  of  it  the 
year  round.  They  are  not  apt  to  commit  crimes, 
but  they  won't  work  if  you  give  tbem  a  chance. 
Between  these  two  there  is  a  middle  class  that  is 
very  vicious,  and  it  is  from  these  men  that  the  farm 
ers  have  the  most  trouble  in  dealing  with  tbem. 

Blacks  letter  in  Woodland  Democrat :  Hungry 
Hollow  farmers  report  that  crop  prospects  are  im 
proving  every  day.  The  weather  is  all  that  could 
be  desired,  and  the  wheat  fields,  while  not  very 
long,  are  full  of  berries  that  promise  to  be  very 
plump. 
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A  MICHIGAN  GOVERNOR  TESTIFIES. 

Hamburg,  mich..  May  1. 1894. 
Sirs  —The  strip  of  Page  Woven  Wire  Fence  pat 
up  by  your  Mr.  CW.  Scott  for  mc.  Is  attracting  much 
attention  and  favorable  comments  from  my  neigh- 
bors.  The  question  of  fencing  Isoneof  deeplDterest 
In  this  section.  Otw  Fences  are  old  and  poor;  we 
have  not  the  timber  to  make  rails  and  lumber  is  too 
expansive.  Wire  seems  to  be  tbe  material  we  must 
use  and  yourfence— The  Page  Woven  Wire  seems 
tome  the  best  yet  Invented.  It  Is  neat  In  appearance, 
durable  and  safely  keeps  all  kinds  of  stock  and 
really  Is  tbe  most  economical  fence  a  farmer  can 
build.  1  believe  It  Is  the  coming  fence. 
I  am  very  truly  yours, 

EDWIN  B.  WINAN8. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich 


ORANGE  CULTURE  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

Now  that  the  Interest  In  the  culture  of  the  orange  Is 
extending  so  as  to  embrace  nearly  all  parts  of  the  State, 
a  book  giving  the  results  of  experience  In  parts  of  the 
State  where  the  growth  of  the  trait  has  been  longest  pur- 
sued will  be  found  of  wide  usefulness. 

" Orange  Culture  in  California"  was  written  by  Those 
A.  Garey  of  Los  Angeles,  after  many  years  of  practical 
experience  and  observation  In  the  growth  of  the  fruit. 
It  Is  a  well-printed  hand-book  of  227  pages,  and  treats  of 
nursery  practice,  planting  of  orange  orchards,  cultiva- 
tion and  Irrigation,  pruning,  estimates  of  cost  of  planta- 
tions, best  varieties,  eta 

The  book  is  sent  post-paid  at  the  reduced  price  of  76 
eonts  per  oopy,  in  cloth  binding.  Address  DKWKY 
PUBLISHING  CO.,  Publishers,  220  Market  St.,  San 
Francisco. 


MONEY  TO  LOAN 


ON  FARMING 
and  ORCHARD 

From  31000  upwards  at  market  rates.  )  PROPERTIES 
We  also  deal  in  county  lands.  Several  foreclosed  prop- 
erties for  sale  oheap,  on  easy  terms.  Writ  for  list,  or  If 
you  desire  to  sell,  send  us  full  particulars.  LINDSAY  A 
CRAIG,  Land  and  Financial  Agents,  Crocker  Building, 
San  Francisco. 
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There  is  no  doubt,  says  Le  Genie  Civil, 
that  nature  makes  use  of  an  as  yet  ill  known 
but  important  property  of  electricity  in  its 
different  forms  for  making  plants  grow, 
flowers  bloom  and  fruits  ripen.  It  is  a  se- 
cret that  it  will  disclose  to  us  one  of  these 
days.  Some  quite  curious  experiments  in 
electric  culture  have  already  been  made  in 
different  places,  and  results  have  been  ob- 
j  tained  that  appear  to  be  satisfactory,  but 
they  have  not  yet  the  definiteness  and  per- 
manence that  would  permit  of  profitably 
converting  our  fields  and  kitchen  gardens 
into  electric  batteries. 

It  has  been  ascertained,  however,  that 
fruits  are  in  a  continual  electric  state.  Upon 
puncturing  them  at  the  top  and  bottom  and 
closing  the  circuit,  it  has  been  possible,  by 
means  of  a  multiplier,  to  study  the  variations 
of  such  electric  state.  The  ascending  sap 
of  trees  and  the  cortical  sap,  which  have 
not,  as  well  known,  the  same  chemical  com- 
position, react  upon  each  other  and  afford 
marked  electric  phenomena.  From  the  pith 
to  the  cambium  the  layers  are  less  and  less 
positive,  and  from  the  cambium  to  the  epi 
dermis  they  are  more  and  more  so. 

What  will  be  the  result  of  future  studies 
upon  this  subject  undertaken  with  com- 
mendable patience  ?  We  can  only  make  a 
surmise.  In  the  intensive  hothouses  called 
forcing  houses  fruits  are  already  obtained  at 
all  seasons,  and  the  electric  light  is  used  for 
giving  the  forced  plants  the  impression  of 
the  dawn  and  of  the  high  and  setting  sun. 
They  are  very  sensitive  thereto. 

Perhaps  upon  combining  this  external  ac 
tion  with  the  passage  of  an  appropriate  cur- 
rent Into  a  soil  charged  with  chemical 
products  that  it  would  decompose,  we  might 
succeed  in  producing  astonishing  fruits  and 
flowers  in  hothouses,  and,  with  the  wand, 
make  forests  grow  in  bare  gardens.  There 
Is  nothing  improbable  in  such  magic,  seeing 
that  electricity,  according  to  experiments 
already  made,  plays  a  role  as  mysterious  as 
preponderant  In  vegetation. 

Insurance  and  Gambling. 

Certain  forms  of  wagers  are  approved  at 
the  present  day  universally  by  statute  law. 
The  most  familiar  forms  are  fire  and  life  in- 
surance. It  is  perhaps  of  Interest  to  note 
here  that  those  forms  of  wager,  now  so 
common  and  so  universally  approved,  came 
into  popular  use  slowly,  against  a  strong 
current  of  disapproval,  upon  the  ground  that 
they  were  immoral.  As  late  as  1803,  In  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  life  insurance  policies 
in  which  the  assured  had  no  interest  were 
held  to  be  void. 

There  is  no  form  of  contract  which  comes 
nearer  to  the  essential  features  of  a  wager 
than  fire  Insurance.  What  does  a  person 
buy  for  the  premium  which  he  pays  ?  No 
certain  return,  only  this :  That  in  the  re- 
motely possible  event  that  the  building  in- 
sured shall  be  burned,  then  the  insurer 
agrees  to  make  good  the  loss  up  to  the 
amount  of  the  policy.  The  amount  of 
premium  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  sum 
guaranteed  as  the  chance  of  burning  does 
to  the  chance  of  not  burning. 


Breeders'  Directory. 


Six  linos  orlW9m  this  directory  at  50c  per  line  per  month. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


The  internal  temperatures  of  trees  has 
been  investigated  in  Belgium  by  N.  W. 
Prinz,  who  finds  that,  as  a  rule,  a  large  tree 
is  warmer  than  the  air  in  winter,  and  a  little 
colder  than  the  air  in  summer.  The  mean 
annual  temperature  of  a  tree  is  practically 
the  same  as  that  of  the  surrounding  air,  but 
the  monthly  means  differ  by  several  degrees. 

The  scales  used  in  the  London  Mint  can 
show  a  difference  in  the  weight  of  a  card 
after  a  name  has  been  written  upon  It. 

With  the  aid  of  platinum  wire,  a  battery 
and  an  electric  bell,  one  can  hear  a  plant 
grow. 


PURKE,  626  Market  St.,  S.  P.  Al  Prize 
Holsteins;  Grade  Milch  Cowa.   Fine  Pigs. 


n,  ?'       Eden'  0aJ-    ^Porter  and  breeder 

of  Clydesdale  Horses,  Holatein-Friealan  Oattle  and 
Berkshire  Pigs.   Young  stock  on  hand  and  for  aale. 


MrV.5"i  HOP?11*8'  Petaluma.  Registered  Shorthorn 
Cattle.   Both  aexes  for  Bale. 


JBBSHYS-The  beat  A.  J.  C.  0.  Reglatered  Prize 
Herd  is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.F.  Animals  for  sale. 


PETER  SAXB  St  SON,  Lick  House,  San  Francisco, 
Cal.  Importers  and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of 
every  variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs. 


JERSEYS  AND  HOLSTEINS,  from  the  beat 
Butter  and  Milk  Stock;  also  Thoroughbred  Hogs  and 
Poultry.  William  Nlles  &  Co..  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.,  Breedera  and  Exporters.   Established  In  1876 


POULTRY. 


J.  W.  FORGEUS,  Santa  Cruz,  Cal.,  haa  eatabliahed 
one  of  the  best  equipped  poultry  ranohea  on  thla 
Coast.  He  has  300  Rankin's  Strain  Mammoth  Pekin 
Duoks,  also  Brown  Leghorns  and  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks.  Write  for  prices  of  what  you  want.  Reference: 
People's  Bank.  Inepeotlon  and  correapondenoe  aolioited. 


A.  BUSCHKE,  Tracy,  Cal.,  Breeder  of  8.  C.  White 
Leghorna  and  B.  P.  Rocks.   Eggs  81,  $1.60  per  setting. 


WILLIAM  NILES  &  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Nearly  all  varietlea  of  Poultry,  Dairy  Cattle  and  Hogs. 


OALIFOBNIA  POULTRY  FARM,  Stookton, 
Cal.  Send  for  Illustrated  &  Deacrlptive  Catalogue,  free. 


B.  Q.  HEAD,  Napa.  Importer  and  Breeder  of  Land 
and  Water  Fowls.    Send  for  New  Catalogue. 


SHEEP  AND  Q0ATS. 


.  B.  HOYT,  Bird's  Landing,  Cal.,  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep;  also  breeds  Crosabred 
Merino  and  Shropshire  Sheep.  Rama  for  sale.  Prices 
to  Bult  the  tlmea.   Correspondence  solicited. 


B.  H.  CRANE, Petaluma,  Cal.  Breeder  and  Importer. 
South  Down  Sheep;  also  Fox  Hounds  from  Missouri. 


SWINE. 


F.  H.  BURKE,  626  Market  St.,  S.  F. — BERK8HIRES 


STAR  STEEL  WINDMILL. 


THOS.  J.  KERNS,  Downey,  Cal.,  breeder  of  Regis 
tered  Berkshire  Hogs. 


J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co  ,  Breeds 
Poland-China,  Essex  and  Yorkshire  Swine. 


MONROE  MILLER,  Elislo,  Ventura  County,  Cal. 
Breeder  of  Registered  Berkshire  Hogs. 


H.  J.  PHILPOTT,  Nlles,  Cal.,  Importer  and  breeder 
of  Tecumseh  and  other  oholce  strains  of  Registered 
Poland-China  Hogs. 


8BRKSHIRES  Ss  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS, 
Beat  Stock;  also  Dairy  Strains  of  Jerseys  and  Holsteins. 
William  Nlles  &  Co.  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Est.  1876. 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sao.  Co.,  Cal.— Breeder  of 
Short-Horn  Cattle,  Poland-China  and  Berkshire  Hogs. 


TYLER  BEACH,  San  Jose,  Cal.   Breeder  of  Thor 
oughbred  Berkshire  and  Essex  Hogs. 


OHAS.  A.  STOWE,  Stockton,  Regist'r'd  Berkahires 


HOW  TO  RAISE  TURKEYS  I 


The  numerous  diseases  that  are  usuali 
prevalent  among  very  Young  Turkeys 
may  be  prevented  by  the  use  of 

CARY'S  PILLS. 

Send  for  Circular. 

B.  FOUGERA  &  CO., 
80  North  William  Street,  Mew  York. 


In  These  Dull  Times 

Ton  Caa  Largely  Imerenae 

Your  Income  by  buying  an  Incubator 
and  engaging  In  the  ohlcken  business 
Send  stamp  for  our  catalogue  of 
Incubators,  Wire  Netting,  Blooded 
Fowls  and  Poultry  Appliances  gen 
orally  Remember,  the  bett  is  the 
cheapest.  PACIFIC  INCUBATOR  CO. 
1317  Castro  St.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


HALSTED  INCUBATOR 

COMPANY, 
181  a  Myrtle  Street,  Oakland.  Cal 

Send  Stamp  for  Circular. 


HI6HEST  r\~  I 


/■%  INCUBATOR®) 


K8»ACeNTWfru.  AFTER  YOU  HAVE  TRIED  IT 
'JjrWr"  STAMp  poR  CATALOGUE  fcj 

BOOKlNCUBApONj£p^^r|  &.c^jTS 


'5etPlansBrood£r 


25  ct 


^VohCuuh  Inc. Co  DelawareCity.  Dn[y 


FRANZ  A..  w 

8ANTA  ROSA,  CAL.  (Care  Santa  Rosa  National  Bank.) 
Importer,  Breeder,  Exporter. 

S.  O  White  Leghorns, 
8.  O.  Brown  Leghorns, 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks, 
Black  Minorcas, 

Eggs,  $3  per  18,  Send  for  circular. 


WE  MANUFACTURE  and  SELL 
AT  FACTORY.PRICES 

TRIPLE-ACTING  PUMPS, 

'  For  High  and  Low  Lifts. 

Centrifugal  Pumps, 

Steam  Pumps, 
Deep  Well  Pumps, 

Wind  Mills,  Tanks, 

HORSE  POWERS, 

OF  ALL  SIZES. 

LINK  BELT  ELEVATORS  AND 
CONVEYORS, 

Link  Chain  and  Sprocket  Wheels, 

WINE  PRESSES, 

GRAPE  CRUSHERS  AND  STEMMERS. 


KROGH  MANUFACTURING  CO., 


51  BEALE  STREET, 


SAN  FRANCISCO. 


SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  TO 

FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  W'K'S,  FRESNO,  CAL. 


DROP  IT 


IF  YOUR  BUSINESS  DOES  NOT  P/Nf 
Chickens  aro  cosily  and  successfully 
raised  by  using  the  Petaluma  Incu- 
bators and  Brooders.  K  Our  Illus- 
trated catalogue  tells  all  about  It  Don't 
buy  any  but  the  Petaluma  If  you  want  strong,  vigorous  chicks.  Wo 
are  Pacific  Coast  Headquarters  for  Bono  and  Clover  Cutters,  Markers, 
Books,  Canonizing  Tools,  Fountains,  Flood's  Roup  Cure,  Morris 
Poultry  Cure,  Creosozone  the  great  chlcken-llce  killer  and  every  other 
article  required  by  poultry  misers.  See  the  machines  in  operation  at 
our  exhibit  with  the  Norwalk  Ostrich  Farm,  Midwinter  rawr,  hatch- 
ing ostriches  and  all  kinds  of  eggs.  Catalogue  free,  If  you  waut  it, 
Writetous.  PJ3TAI,IUTIA    INCrB  ATOll  CO., 

750-752-754-756  Main  St.,  PetaluT*,  OA 


BERKSHIRE  SWINE. 

Prize  Herd  of  Southern  California. 

PIGS  OP  ALL  AGES  FOB  SALE. 

SESSIONS  &  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

P.  O.  Box  080. 


MAN|*JoTSS 


Ocnulne  only  with  RKD 
HALL  brand. 

Recommended  by  Oold- 
smith,    Marvin,  Gamble, 
Wells,  Far^o&Co  ,  etc. ,  eta 
It  keep*  Mi—  and  Cattle 
hoalthy.     For  milch  cow§; 
It  Increase)  and  enriches 
their  milk. 
610  Howard  St.. 
Han  Francisco. Cal. 

Fcod  our  Poultry  Food  and  you  will  havo  healthy  chickens  and  lota  of  eggs.    A(k  your  doaler  for  It. 


MILKMEN 

Who  rldo  In  those  famous 

"LOW-DOWN"  WAGONS 

I    are  protected  from  the  storm    Thoy  nerer  hare  litrno  heckn.   They  never  slip  or 
1    fall  getting  In  and  nut.    Their  milk  Is  not  churned.    TIIKT  LIVK  l.omo 
AND  THEY  PHOWPKR.   Voti  can  get  full  particulars  by  writing  tho 

PARSONS  "LOW-DOWN"  WAGON  CO.,  Earlville,  N.  Y. 


ci  1  nnn--|,A,'K  |NTKKEHr  ,N  2080  ackkh  foh 

911,  UUU  stock  aDd  Fralt  Ranch,  with  full  manage- 
it.   Title  perfect. 

Address  P.  0.  Box  21 ,  day  wards,  Cal. 


Bios  Film  of  the  Picirio  Kuan,  Psass  (unbound 
can  be  had  for  13.50  per  volume  of  six  months.  Per  year 
(two  volumes)  94.  Inserted  In  Dewey's  patent  binder 
t  cents  additional  per  volume, 
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J?ATR0JVJS  Of  ^EfcUSBAJMD^Y. 

San  Jose  Grange. 

To  the  Editor  .—Fortunate  were  the 
farmers  who  were  at  the  San  Jose  Grange 
and  listened  to  Prof.  E.  W.  Hllgard,  who 
had  been  invited  by  the  Grange  to  give  them 
a  talk  on  "Fertilizers."  The  Professor  is 
undoubtedly  the  best-posted  man  on  plant 
life  in  California.  Hiving  made  It  a  study 
for  many  years  on  the  Pacific  coast,  no  man 
is  better  able  to  advance  practical  ideas  as 
to  what  conditions  are  best  suited  for  various 
forms  of  plant  growth.  The  Professor 
showed  by  elaborate  charts  soils  in  different 
parts  of  the  United  States,  dividing  the 
humid  from  the  arid  regions.  In  the  East- 
ern States  the  climate  is  humid  and  the  soil 
needed  lime  as  a  fertilizer,  but  California 
being  In  an  arid  climate  the  soil  had  an 
abundance  of  lime  for  all  varieties  of 
plants,  and  there  was  no  need  of  using 
lime  as  a  fertilizer.  He  advised  wheat 
farmers  to  summer-fallow  their  land,  as  it 
increased  its  fertility,  but  deprecated  the 
plowing  under  of  unrotted  straw.  Perhaps 
this  is  the  cause  of  the  failure  of  wheat  crops 
oftentimes  on  fallow  land.  If  this  be  true, 
it  would  be  better  after  heading  the  grain  to 
go  over  the  land  with  a  harrow,  cutting  the 
stubble  close  to  the  ground;  rake  it  op, 
haul  it  off  or  burn  it.  This  would  hold 
good  for  winter  plowing  as  well.  He  said 
that  fruit-growers  had  greater  obstacles  to 
overcome,  as  they  could  not  change  their 
crops  nor  increase  the  productive  powers 
of  the  land  by  fallowing  it.  We  under- 
stood him  to  say  to  plant  alfalfa,  beans, 
burr  clover,  etc  ,  and  plowing  them  in  would 
reinforce  the  land  with  nitrogen,  which  fruit 
trees  need  most  in  California  soils. 

The  Professor  considered  gypsum  the 
best  fertilizer  for  alkali  land.  In  its  treat 
ment  he  recommended  deep  plowing  and 
thorough  cultivation  and  the  liberal  use  ol 
gypsum  as  a  fertilizer.  It  serves  well  on 
lands  where  potash  and  nitrogen  are  lack- 
ing. He  advised  orchardists  to  experiment 
with  gypsum,  as  he  had  been  told  It  made 
fruit  sweeter.  The  Professor  was  plied  with 
many  questions  from  an  interested  audience 
desirous  of  getting  all  the  information  pos- 
sible during  the  hour  and  a  half  the  address 
occupied.  The  Professor  spoke  encour- 
agingly of  the  Agricultural  College  at 
Berkeley,  there  being  from  35  to  40  scholars 
pursuing  that  branch  of  studies,  many  of 
whom  will  graduate  this  year.  Experience 
proves  that  young  men,  graduates  of  agri 
cultural  colleges,  do  not  often  return  to  the 
farm;  therefore  some  other  plan  must  be 
devised  that  the  science  of  agriculture  may 
be  carried  to  every  farmer's  home,  and  this 
can  be  done  in  no  better  way  than  to  make 
the  college  at  Berkeley  a  training  school  to 
fit  youog  men  as  teachers  or  lecturers  on 
agriculture,  with  a  certainty  that  they  have 
employment  as  such  under  our  school  sys- 
tem. It  is  a  notable  fact  that  among  the 
many  branches  taught  in  our  public  schools 
not  one  is  designed  to  give  the  scholar  the 
least  idea  of  agriculture. 

San  Jose  Grange  is  the  recipient  of  several 
letters  from  members  of  Congress  In  reply 
to  our  resolution  asking  their  intervention  in 
favor  of  continued  appropriations  for  agri- 
cultural experiment  stations.  Since  our  last 
seven  new  candidates  have  passed  through 
the  four  degrees  and  received  their  diplomas 
as  husbandmen  and  matrons,  at  a  subse- 
quent meeting  five  other  strangers  passed 
the  gates  of  our  symbolic  farm  on  their  way 
to  the  master's  office,  there  to  be  enrolled 
as  fourth  degree  members.  This  class  is 
expected  to  reach  the  master's  office  on 
the  second  Saturday  in  June,  when  the  event 
will  be  celebrated  by  literary  exercises, 
strawberries,  ice  cream  and  cakes. 

Mr.  Lubin  is  expected  to  be  at  an  open 
grange  meeting  the  first  Saturday  in  June  to 
explain  the  transportation  problem. 

Amos  Adams. 

San  Jose,  May  26,  1894. 

Two  Rock  Grange. 

The  following  account  of  the  Decoration 
Day  meeting  of  Two  Rock  Grange  is  clipped 
from  the  Peta'uma  Imprint: 

There  was  a  big  crowd  of  grangers  present 
and  the  day  was  very  pleasantly  spent  by 
all.  In  the  morning  there  was  a  session  of 
the  grange,  followed  by  an  open  meeting, 
during  which  State  Lecturer  Goodenough 
delivered  an  interesting  and  brilliant  dis- 
course. 

A  recess  of  two  hours  was  then  taken  for 
the  feast,  and  the  tables  were  weighted 
down  with  loads  of  good  things  prepared  by 
the  ladies  of  the  grange,  who  are  noted  for 
their  skill  in  the  culinary  art. 

In  the  afternoon  another  meeting  was 


held,  after  which  all  adjourned  to  the  ceme 
tery,  where  the  graves  of  the  departed  ones 
were  hidden  beneath  mantles  of  blossoms. 
The  attendance  had  now  Increased  so  much 
that  the  remainder  of  the  afternoon  session 
was  held  in  the  church,  which  is  a  larger 
building  than  the  Grange  hall.  Those  who 
attended  from  this  city  report  having  spent  a 
very  pleasant  day. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  meeting  was  a 
paper  read  by  Mrs.  E.  C.  Hlnshaw,  in 
which  she  paid  a  glowing  and  beautiful 
tribute  to  the  grange  members  who  have 
crossed  to  the  other  side. 


(Continued  on  page  430.) 


Neuralgia 

ATTACKS  THE  EYES 
Makes 


THE  LIGHT 

Unbearable. 
PERMANENTLY  CURED 

BY  USING 


Ayer's  Pills 


"  My  husband  was  subject  to  severe 
attacks  of  neuralgia  which  caused  him 
great  pain  and  suffering.  The  pains 
were  principally  about  his  eyes,  and  he 
often  bad  to  remain  in  a  darkened  room, 
not  being  able  to  stand  the  light.  Ayer's 
Pills  being  recommended,  he  tried  them, 
using  one  before  each  meal.  They  very 
soon  afforded  relief,  followed  by  perma- 
nent cure.  I  am  a  strong  believer  in  the 
efficacy  of  Ayer's  Pills,  and  would  not 
be  without  them  for  ten  times  their 
cost."— Mrs.  M.  E.  Debat,  Liberty,  Tex. 

"I  have  used  Ayer's  Pills  in  my  family 
for  forty  years,  and  regard  them  as  the 
very  best.— Uncle  Martin  Hancock, 
Lake  City,  Fla. 

AYER'S  PILLS 

Received  Highest  Awards 
AT  THE  WORLD'S  FAIR 
..ftooooooooooooooooooooo 
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Davis  Inter- 
national Cream 
Separator, 
Hand  or  Power. 
Every  farmer 
that  has  cows 
should  have 
one.  It  saves 
half  the  labor, 
makes  one- 
third  more  but- 
ter. Separator 
Butter  brings 
one-third  more 
money.  Send 
f  o  r  circulars. 

Davis  &  Rankin  Bldg.  &  Mfg.  Co. 
Agents  Wanted.  Chicago,  111. 
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ALIFORNIA  HRiJITS 


F 


HOW  TO  GROW  THEM. 

A  MANUAL  OF  METHODS  WHICH  HAVE  YIELDED 
GREATEST  SUCCESS ;  WITH  LISTS  OF  VARIETIES 
BEST   ADAPTED   TO   THE  DIFFERENT 
DISTRICTS  OF  THE  STATE. 

PRACTICAL,  EXPLICIT, COMPREHENSIVE. 

Embodying  the  Experience  and  Methods  of  Hundred* 
of  Successful  Growers,  and  Constituting  a  Trust- 
worthy Guide  by  which  the  Inexperienced 
may  Successfully  Produce  the  Fruits 
for  which  California  Is  Famous 

BY  EDWARD  J.  WICKSON,  A.  M. 

Assoc.  Prof.  Agriculture,  Horticulture  and  Entomology, 
University  of  California;  Horticultural  Editor 
Paoipio  Rural  Prsbs,  San  Francisco;  Sec*y 
California  State  Horticultural  So- 
ciety; Pres.  California  State 
Floral  Society;  Etc. 

SECOND  EDITION,  REVISED  AMD  ENLARGED. 

Large  Octavo— 599~Pages,  Fully  Hlnstrated 

PRICE  $3,  POSTPAID. 

FOR  8ALI  BT 

THE  DEWEY  PUBLISHING  OO., 

Publishers  Pacific  Rural  Press, 
220  Market  Street,  Elevator,  12  Front  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 


P.  k  I  FRUIT  DRYING 


BETTER   THAN  EVER. 


If  you  are  in  need  of  a  drying  surface  or  trays  for  Prunes  or 
Raisins,  you  will  consult  your  own  interests  by  investigating  the 
merits  of  P.  &  B. 

SAMPLES  AND  CIRCULARS  ON  APPLICATION. 

PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO,  -  -  116  Battery  Street, 

S-AJST  FBANCISCO. 
E.  0.  JUDAH,  Agent,  221  South  Broadway,  Lot  Angeles. 


HAMILTON  FRUIT  GRADER. 


(PATENTED  MAY  IS,  1890.) 

FOB    SEPARATING   AND    ASSORTING   IN  DIFFERENT 
GRADES  BOTH  GREBN  AND  DBIBD  FRUITS. 

It  is' Simple,  Durable 
and  Efficient. 

<3TIt  has  become  the  Leading 
Fruit  Grader  of  California. 

Col.  Uersey  hag  ordered  three 
of  these  Fruit  Graders  this  season. 

Send  for  catalogue  and  testimo- 
nials. 

—A  VARIETY  OF— 

Fruit  Cars,  Transfer  Cars, 
Turntables  and  Dipping 
Baskets  Always  on  Hand. 

MANUFACTURED   AND   FOR    SALE  BY 


LA.I»T  JOSE, 


a.  V.  DSWH. 


W.  B.  EWER. 


e.  B.  STRONG. 


DEWEY    &C  OO.'S 


Patent  Agency. 


ESTABLISHED  1863. 


Inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coast  will  find  it  greatly  to  their  advantage  to  consult  this  old 
axperienced,  first-class  Agency.  We  have  able  and  trustworthy  Associates  and  Agents  in  Wash- 
ington and  the  capital  cities  of  the  principal  nations  of  the  world.  In  connection  with  our  edi- 
torial, scientific  and  Patent  Law  library,  and  record  of  original  cases  in  our  office,  we  have 
Dther  advantages  far  beyond  those  which  can  be  offered  home  inventors  by  other  agencies.  Th« 
mformation  accumulated  through  long  and  careful  practice  before  the  Office,  and  the  frequent 
axamination  of  Patents  already  granted,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  patentability  ol 
inventions  r  ought  before  us,  enables  us  often  to  give  advice  which  will  save  inventors  the 
»xpense  of  .  .pplying  for  Patents  upon  Inventions  which  are  not  new.  Circulars  of  advice  sen! 
free  on  receipt  of  postage.   Address  DEWEY  &  CO..  Patent  Agents,  220  Market  St  S.  F. 


GRANGERS'  BUSINESS  ASSOCIATION, 

GENERAL  COMMISSION  HOUSE. 

OFFICE,  108  DAVIS  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
Warehouse  and  Wharf  at  Port  Costa. 


CONSIGNMENTS  OF  GRAIN,  WOOL  AND  ALL  KINDS  OF  PRODUCE  SOLICITED. 

ALSO  ORDERS  FOR  GRAIN  BAGS,  Agricultural  Implements,  Wagons,  Groceries 
and  Merchandise  of  every  description  solicited. 

B.  VAN  EVERY,  Manager.  T.  R.  BALLINOER,  Grain  Salesman. 


PROTECT  YOUR  TREES 


 WITH  

Gilman's  Patent  Tule  Tree  Protector. 

PATENTED  AUG.  1,  1893. 

Cheapest,  Best  and  Only  One  to  Protect  Trees  and  Vines  from 
Frost,  Sunburn,  Rabbits,  Squirrels,  Borers  and  other  Tree  Pests- 

For  Testimonials  from  Parties  who  are  using  them  send  for 
Descriptive  Circulars. 

H3.  F>.  OILMAN, 

Sole  Manufacturer  of  Patent  Tule  Covers, 

420  NINTH  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


B 


■f  PPDPDC   SEND  FOR 

IVkUl     b  IX  O    Sample  copy  of 

CLEANINCS  IN  BEE  CULTURE. 

A  Handsomely  Illustrated  DEC  CIIDDI  ICC 
Magazine,  and  Catalog  of  DLL  OUrTLI  LO 
FKKK.  i         A.  I.  ROOT,  Medio*.  O. 


[  WELL  MACHINERY**"* 

All  kinds  of  tool*.  Korliineforttaedrlller  byusing  our 
Adamantine  process;  can  take  acore.  Perfected  Econom- 
ical Artesian  l'umnlnK  Klirs  to  work  by  Hteam,  Air,  etc. 
Let  ushelpTou.  THE  AMEKIOAN  H'EUWOBks, 
Aaror.,   Ill  I    <bl.-a*o,  IU.I    Dallas,  Tax. 
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The  Highest  Windmill  Tower  in  the 
World. 

The  town  of  St.  James,  L.  I.,  can  boast  ol 
having  the  highest  and  strongest  windmill 
in  the  world.    The  proprietor  of  the  land 
on  which  it  has  been  erected  tried  for  years 
to  construct  a  well  on  the  elevated  land  near 
his  house,  but  without  success.    The  spring 
from  which  the  windmill  pumps  Is  on  the 
beach  at  the  head  of  a  distant  bay.  The 
contiguous  land  rises  so  rapidly,  and  the 
trees  are  so  high,  that  It  was  necessary  to 
raise  the  windmill  150  feet,  so  that  the  bot- 
tom of  the  windwheel  would  be  above  all 
obstructions  within  1000  feet  of  it.  The 
scale  on  which  the  mill  Is  erected  can  be 
seen  from  the  fact  that  there  are  20  barrels 
of  concrete  in  the  foundation  piers,  besides 
40  barrels  of  cement,  20,000  bricks,  42,000 
feet  Georgia  pine,  and  more  than  six  tons  of 
bolts  and  washers  and  iron  plates.    It  is 
22%  feet  in  diameter  and  190  feet  above 
high  water.    There  are  6000  feet  of  pipe  be- 
tween the  windmill  pump  and  the  reservoir, 
which  contains  about  65,000  gallons.  The 
windwheel  has  frequently  filled  it  in  two 
days.    The  maximum  height  to  which  the 
water  is  forced  by  this  mill  is  223  feet,  be 
fore  reaching  which  it  has  to  pass  a  long 
line  of  pipe.    There  is  no  difficulty,  how- 
ever, in  making  a  plant  to  throw  the  water 
much  higher  than  this.    It  is  merely  a  ques- 
tion of  the  pump,  pipe  and  fittings  being 
able  to  withstand  the  pressure  and  the  wind- 
mill being  large  enough  to  give  power  suffi- 
cient to  do  the  work.    Pumps  are  made 
strong  enough  to  raise  water  2000  feet,  if 
necessary.    The  only  question  to  be  care- 
fully considered  is  that  of  the  tower,  for  it 
must  be  made  to  withstand  the  roughest 
weather  likely  to  be  met  with  In  those 
latitudes. 
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The  Breathing-like  Movements  of  the 
Earth's  Surface. 
Prof.  John  Milne  makes  It  clear  that  the 
earth  is  breathing,  and  that  the  tall  buildings 
upon  its  surface  are  being  continually  moved 
to  and  fro,  like  the  masts  of  a  ship  upon  the 
ocean.    Although  few  countries  are  seriously 
troubled  by  earthquakes,  important  earth 
movements  are  occurring  at  all  times  and  in 
all  lands  that  have  an  appreciable  effect  on 
the  surface  configuration.     These  move- 
ments are  now  being  studied  by  physicists. 
It  is  stated  that  in  both  Germany  and  Japan 
a  tide-like  movement  of  the  earth  is  often 
distinctly  apparent,  the  ground  being  gently 
tilted  every  24  hours  (more  at  night  than  by 
day),  and  buildings  and  chimneys  are  slightly 
inclined  like  stalks  of  corn  in  a  steady 
breeze.    So  far  as  Japan  is  concerned,  this 
phenomenon  is  attributed  to  the  opening 
and  shutting  of  the  crumpled  strata  forming 
a  range  of  mountains.    The  various  move 
ments  of  the  panting  earth  have  been  classi- 
fied, and  among  them  are  the  microselsmic 
or  tremor  storms,  which  are  defined  as  long, 
flat  waves  like  those  of  an  ocean  swell,  and 
the  bending  effect  produced  in  certain  dis- 
tricts by  changes  of  atmospheric  pressure. 
It  is  now  found,  too,  that  while  the  waves 
from  distant  earthquake*  may  be  appreci 
able  to  the  senses  for  only  a  few  hundred 
miles,  their  vibrations  may  extend  arouDd 
the  world. 

It  is  proposed  to  turn  a  portion  of  the 
unfinished  Panama  canal  to  account.  Dur- 
ing the  stormy  weather  the  port  of  Colon  is 
difficult  of  access.  On  the  Panama  side 
vessels  lie  at  anchor  in  the  bay,  and  cargoes 
have  to  be  lightered  to  and  from  the  city. 
It  Is  now  suggested  to  utilize  portions  of  the 
abandoned  canal  for  improved  harbor  facili- 
ties. For  this  purpose  four  miles  on  the 
Panama  side,  and  about  14  miles  on  the 
Colon  end,  could  be  rendered  available, 
securing  safe  harborage  for  vessels  and 
enabling  cargoes  to  be  transferred  from 
steamers  to  the  cars  of  the  Panama 
railway. 

The  use  of  electricity  has  made  it 
necessary  for  sentries  on  British  warships 
to  discard  side  arms  when  on  duty.  The 
arms  become,  it  is  said,  magnetized  by  the 
dynamos  and  affect  the  compasses. 


Made  and  Sold  under  the 
following  Letters 
Patent: 

t-0  197,137   N  v  13,  1877 

No.  210,458  Dec.  3, 1878 

No.  306.C67   Oc.H,  18S4 

No.  403,019   May  7,  1889 

OtllOC  IMrnt  .  t  en  log. 


DO  YOU  WANT  TO  MAKE  MONEY? 


The  purpose  of  this  notice  is  to  inform  both  farmers  and  mer- 
chants, who  use  or  sell  Horse  Forks,  that  they  must  not  purchase 
Horse  Forks  that  infringe  the  above  Patents;  and  to  call  their 
attention  to  the  fact  that  certain  horse  forks,  manufactured  by 
F.  E.  Myers  &  Bro.,  Ashland,  O.,  and  imported  and  sold  by  the 
Deere  Implement  Company,  of  San  Francisco,  are  direct  infringe- 
ments of  the  above  patents,  the  manufacturers  of  the  infringing 
forks  having  admitted  in  Court  that  their  forks  were  an  infringe 
ment  of  the  above  patents,  and  are  now  paying  royalty  for  manu 
facturing  and  selling  them  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains;  and  they 
have  agreed  not  to  sell  any  west  of  said  Rocky  Mountains. 

All  parties  selling  or  using  these  infringing  Horse  Forks  will 
be  promptly  prosecuted. 

PRICES  JACKSON'S  " LIGHT  WEIGHT"  HORSE  FORKS: 

3-foot  with  four  tines,  very  lighl  Fork  for  Hay   eact,  s2& 

lv„rfa«n?  *i  '6!.tiW.i  h.'our  Vine?', ,or  Thr°8bing  Machines  and  stacking  Hay  with  my  Walker  Ca'r'rier "  30 
6  and  6  feet,  with  six  tines,  for  Light  Headiog  or  Large  Loads     ••  36 

Extra  Fork  Tines,  $2.60  each.  My  tines  are  nioely  finished  and  tempered.  This  fork  Is  constructed  on  com 
mon-senee,  scientific  principles;  no  unnecessary  weight  in  it. 

 MANUFACTURED  BY  

BYRON  JACKSON  MACHINE  WORKS, 

OFFICE.   626    SIXTH    STREET,   PAN  FRANCISCO. 


Patented  Toy  JACOB  JHWICE. 

MONARCH,  Bale  17x20x40  -  -  -  $600 
JUNIOR  MONARCH,  Bale  22x24x47    -  $500 


MONARCH  CAR  PRESS 

7  10  TONS  BOX  CAR  $800  » 

JMONAftCH  JRoROIWRYIliLIS^jajl 


»AO***  is  the  best  small 
'     SALE  CAR  PHESS  IHTI8 

WORLD. 


The  MONARCH  loads  10  tons  In  an  ordinary 
box  car.  Uses  Wire  Ties— rope  will  not  hold. 

The  JUNIOR  MONARCH  loads  from  7  to  9 
tons  In  box  car.  Uses  either  Wire  or  Rope  ties. 

The  sizes  of  the  bale  are  given  when  In  the 
press.  Allow  about  6  Inches  for  expansion  for 
cutting  ties. 


DOUBLE  END  HURRICANE  PRESS  (Two  Sizes)  ALSO  FOR  SALE. 

L.  C.  MOREHOUSE, 

San  Leandro,  Cal 


WM.  H.  GRAY, 
General  Agnnt 


THK  KM-10  to  16  o  s  in  B  x  Our. 


IF  YOU  DO— BUY  A  PRESS 
FOR  BALING  HAY,  HOPS, 
HIDES,  WOOL, 
ORCHILLA,   RAGS,  or 
ANYTHING  you  want  BALED. 

A  young  man  can  make 
more  MONEY  with  lees  ex- 
penditure of  money  and 
labor,    than  in  any  other 
way.     We  sell  the 

ELI  CHALLENGE;  Puts  10 
tons  in  a  box  car.  Best 
press  made. 

Hill's  improved  LIGHT- 
NING bales  44  tons  per  day  . 

JUNIOR  MONARCH,  20  to 
30  tons  per  day. 

PETALUMA  PRESS,  the  old 
reliable  standby,  great- 
ly improved. 

NEW  YORK  HOP  PRESS,  low 
priced,    yet    good  for 
small  yards. 

THOMPSON'S  CALIFORNIA 
HOP    PRESS,     horse  power 
press,    for  large  yards. 

Write  for  prices  and 
catalogues;     state  what 
you   want,    and  whether 
CASH  or  TIME  is  wanted. 

I.   J.   TRUMAN  &  CO  , 
No.    18  Drumm  street, 

San  Francisco. 


PRICE'S  TRACTION  ENGINE! 


Wo  have  ono  of  these  engines  that  was  used  about  one 
month  last  season  and  was  taken  hack  by  us  by  reason 
of  illness  of  purchaser.  Engine  Is  in  perfect  order,  anil 
in  better  working  ordor  than  when  first  sent  from  fac- 
tory. A  BARGAIN.  Indicated  powor.  80  horse;  Cylin- 
ders, 8xS;  Wheels,  8  ft.  high,  28  in.  wide;  weight, 'leu 
than  10  tons.    Price  when  now,  $4500. 

HOOKER  &  CO.,  1 6  &  1 8  Drumm  St.,  S.  F. 


yon  to"Wjxt  -w^T^m  workb. 
Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes. 

NO.    180   BBGALiB   STREET,  SAN    PRANOISOO,  OAL. 

IrOD  cut,  punched  and  formed,  for  making  pipe  on  ground  where  required.  All  kinds  of  Tools  supplied  for 
making  Pipe.     Estimates  given  when  required.     Are  prepared  for  ooatlnt:  all 
«f7ffl  of  'Moeo  w'th  »  c-omtosltion  of  Coal  Tar  and  Asphaltum. 


There  is  more  Catarrh  In  this  section  of  the  coun- 
try than  all  other  diseases  put  together,  and  until  the 
last  few  years  was  supposed  to  be  incurable.  For  a 
great  many  years  doctors  pronounced  it  a  local  dis- 
ease, and  prescribed  local  remedies,  and  by  con- 
stantly falling  to  cure  with  local  treatment,  pro- 
nounced it  incurable.  Science  has  proven  catarrh  to 
be  a  constitutional  disease  and  therefore  requires 
constitutional  treatment.  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure, 
manufactured  by  F.  J.  Cheney  &  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio, 
is  the  only  constitutional  cure  on  the  market.  It  is 
taken  internally  in  doses  from  10  drops  to  a  teaspoon- 
ful.  It  acts  directly  on  the  blood  and  mucous  sur- 
faces of  the  system.  They  offer  one  hundred  dollars 
for  any  case  it  fails  to  cure.  Send  for  circulars  and 
testimonials.  Address 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  0. 

«-Sold  by  Druggists,  76c. 


RAISIN  WRAPS,  SWEAT  PAP3DR, 

FRUIT  PAPER! 

Wax  or  Parafflae  Paper,  as  well  as  a  large  variety  of  other  Papers  for 
the  wrapping  and  packing  of  Green  and  Dried  Fruits  and  Raisins. 

OKKllNAI.  MANUFACTURERS  <>F  FRUIT  PAPER. 

S.  P.  TAYLOR  PAPER  CO., 

416  CLAY  STREET  SAN  FRANOISOO. 


THEORIENTALGAS  ENGINE 


13  THE  BEST,  because 
It  combines  simplicity 
of  construction  with 
|H>wer  and  economy  In 
space.  It  can  be  run 
with  natural  or  manu- 
factured gas  or  gaaollno 
at  a  cost  of  20  to  26 
cents  per  horse  power 
per  day. 

It  can  be  used  for 
pumping  purposes,  as 
woll  as  for  all  purposos 
whero  a  perfect  engine 
is  required,  with  the 
advantage  of  lessening 
the  risk  of  explosion!. 
Ns  llconsod  engineer  at 
a  high  salary  noodod  to 
operate  It. 

Send  for  circulars  and 
prices  If  a  good  safo  en- 
gine is  what  you  noed. 

Tbe  Oriental  Launch  is  Perfection. 

M.  A.  GRAHAM, 

Inventor  and  Manufacturer, 

108  RBAI.W  HTRFFT.  8AN  FRANOISOO. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying, 
798  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANOISOO,  OAL 
Open  All  Tear. 
A.  VAN  DKR  NAILLEN,  President. 
Assaying  of  Oreo,  fat;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnatlon  Assay, 
126;  Blowpipe  Assay,  flO.   Full  course  of  assaying,  160 
KSTAbLisUKD  18M  aW  Send  for  circular. 
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How  Hatches  Are  Made. 

There  are  many  persons  now  liviDg  who 
can  remember  when  the  common  method  of 
obtaining  fire  for  domestic  and  other  pur- 
poses was  by  means  of  flint  and  steel;  the 
sparks  which  fell  from  striking  the  two 
together,  falling  upon  a  piece  of  punk,  or 
dried,  deca>ed  wood,  or  carbonized  linen  or 
cotton  goods,  when  fanned  into  a  flame,  pro- 
ducing the  necessary  heat  with  which  to 
start  a  fire.  This  primitive  method  was  in 
general  use  until  the  early  part  of  the  pres- 
ent century,  when  the  first  successful  attempt 
was  made  to  produce  fire  for  ordinary  pur- 
poses by  means  of  chemical  agency,  but  It 
was  not  until  about  1827  that  the  first  fric- 
tion matches  were  considered  of  practical 
use.  In  1833  they  became  an  item  of  com- 
mercial importance  throughout  Europe,  and 
were  soon  after  introduced  extensively  into 
thli  country. 

The  expansion  of  the  business  since  that 
time  is  shown  by  the  annual  statement  of 
the  Diamond  Match  Company  at  its  meet- 
ing in  Chicago  not  long  since.  President 
Barber's  annual  statement  showed  that  the 
business  for  the  year  1893  had  made  a  net 
profit  of  $1,359,577  15,  as  against  $1,050,000 
in  1892 — a  remarkable  showing  ior  a  year 
of  such  great  business  depression.  This 
enormous  sum  represented  15  per  cent  on 
the  invested  capital. 

When  the  internal  revenue  law  was  in 
force  in  the  United  States,  the  tax  at  one 
cent  a  box,  in  1881,  amounted  to  $3,172,258. 
Since  then  the  business  has  steadily  in- 
creased. In  Great  Britain  the  yearly  out- 
put is  valued  at  about  $8,000,000,  or  upward 
of  300,000,000  matches  daily.  In  France  the 
Government  has  exclusive  right  to  manu- 
facture matches,  for  which  privilege  It  pays 
annually  16000,000  francs,  or  $3,200,000, 
and  has  the  business  concentrated  in  about 
a  dozen  large  establishments.  Norway  and 
Sweden  have  been  among  the  largest  match- 
producing  countries  of  the  world,  their  ex- 
ports amounting  to  about  20,000,000  pounds 
of  matches  per  annum.  In  Germany  there 
are  upward  of  200  factories,  producing  about 
70,000,000,000  matches  yearly.  In  Austria 
there  are  more  than  1 50  factories,  the  out- 
put of  which  does  not  fall  much  below  each 
of  the  other  countries  named. 

It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  average  num- 
ber of  matches  daily  used  by  each  person, 
but  in  Europe  the  highest  authorities  place 
it  from  six  to  ten.  It  is  probable  that  the 
proportion  Is  still  greater  in  the  United 
States. 

The  wood  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
matches  is  principally  white  pine,  poplar, 
aspen  and  'yellow  pine.  In  the  United 
States  white  pine  is  used  almost  exclusively. 
It  burns  freely,  steadily,  slowly,  constantly 
and  with  a  good  volume  of  flame.  The 
wood  is  soft,  straight  grained,  easily  worked, 
and  its  light  weight  is  of  no  small  conse- 
quence in  the  matter  of  transportation 
charges,  which  are  usually  high  on  com- 
bustible articles. 

For  the  best  grade  of  matches  the  choicest 
quality  of  cork  pine  Is  used,  a  variety  of 
white  pine,  the  trees  being  large  and  well 
matured.  The  Diamond  Match  Company 
about  12  years  ago  secured  hundreds  of 
millions  of  feet  of  choice  standing  cork  pine 
timber  on  the  waters  of  the  Ontonagon  river 
in  the  upper  peninsula  of  Michigan.  This 
company  now  cuts  annually  upward  of 
30,000,000  feet  of  this  timber,  but  this  is  by 
no  means  all  that  is  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  matches  in  this  country.  Millions  of  feet 
more  of  choice  white  pine  timber  are  bought 
every  year  and  made  into  matches  by  a 
number  of  factories  under  control  of  this 
corporation. 

In  Sweden  the  method  of  manufacture  is 
as  follows:  The  timber  Is  cut  Into  blocks 
about  15  inches  long  and  placed  in  a  turning 
lathe.  With  each  revolution  a  slice  or  veneer 
is  peeled  off  the  thickness  required  for  the 
match  sticks,  while  at  the  same  time  eight 
small  knives  cut  the  slice  into  seven  pieces, 
like  ribbons,  and  of  the  length  required  for 
the  sticks.  These  ribbons  are  then  broken 
into  lengths  of  six  to  seven  feet,  knotty  and 
defective  pieces  are  removed,  and  the  rib- 
bons are  then  fed  through  a  machine  which 
cuts  them  into  pieces  like  a  straw-cutter, 
these  then  passing  through  an  automatically 
arranged  machine  with  cutters,  which  slices 
off  as  many  pieces,  the  thickness  required 
for  a  match,  as  there  are  cutters.  One  ma- 
chine will  turn  out  from  5,000,000  to  10,000,- 
000  match  splints  in  a  day. 

In  this  country  choice,  clear  two,  three 
and  four-inch  planks  are  used,  also  pieces 
from  the  ends  of  planks  and  timbers,  edg- 
ings and  other  suitable  parts  of  the  log  not 
utilized.  These  are  cut  the  required  length 
and  sliced  or  split  by  machinery  adapted 
for  the  purpose.  After  passing  through  these 
machines,  the  match  splints  are  dried  in 
heated  revolving  drums,  during  which  process 


the  loose  splinters  clinging  to  the  splints  are 
separated.  They  are  then  placed  in  a  sieve 
and  sifted,  an  operation  which  finally  places 
the  sticks  in  parallel  order  so  that  they  can 
be  conveniently  bundled,  after  which  they 
are  ready  for  the  dipping  operation. 

The  head  of  each  stick,  to  be  thoroughly 
dipped  or  covered,  must  be  separated  from 
the  others,  that  no  danger  shall  ensue  from 
ignition,  as  would  be  done  if  they  came  in 
contact  with  the  inflammable  material  used 
in  the  coating.  The  sticks  are  separated  by 
machinery  and  placed  each  by  itself  in  a  dip- 
ping frame  which  is  fitted  in  a  movable 
lathe,  and  a  number  of  these  lathes  are 
placed  in  a  machine.  One  person  can  ar- 
range with  one  of  the  machines  nearly 
1,500,000  splints  in  a  day.  The  splints  are 
then  heated  so  as  to  more  readily  absorb 
paraffine,  which  is  confined  in  its  molten 
state  in  shallow  pans. 

The  first  dipping  covers  the  head  of  the 
match  sticks  with  the  paraffine  preparation; 
by  the  second  operation  it  is  covered  with 
the  igniting  composition,  different  devices 
being  used  for  this  purpose.  A  competent 
person  will  dip  about  8,000,000  matches  a 
day.  After  the  last  dipping  the  frames  con- 
taining the  matches  are  placed  in  a  heated 
room,  that  the  igniting  composition  may  be 
dried.  They  are  then  removed  from  this 
room  and  packed  in  boxes  ready  for  ship- 
ment.— Chicago  Journal  of  Commerce. 


The  Union  Gas  Engine  Co. 
The  rapid  advance  of  the  gas  engine 
within  the  past  five  or  six  years,  and  the 
strong  hold  that  it  has  gained  on  the  con- 
fidence of  those  who  use  motive  power,  Is 
largely  due  to  the  ingenuity  and  energy  of 
this  company.  From  its  swaddling  clothes 
or  creeping  stage,  as  one  might  say,  it  has 
been  brought  by  this  company  to  full  fledged 
manhood. 

Where  at  one  time,  and  but  a  few  years 
since,  it  was  regarded  by  many  as  quite  im- 
probable, if  not  Impossible,  that  any  high 
degree  of  power  would  be  attained  by  these 
engines,  It  has  been  fairly  demonstrated  by 
the  Union  Gas  Engine  Company  that  a 
high  rate  of  power  can  be  furnished  through 
this  means,  and  at  less  cost  than  by  the  use 
of  steam.  While  the  engine  has  passed  its 
experimental  stage,  and  is  now  practically  a 
perfect  motive  power,  it  is  still  the  policy  of 
the  company  to  improve  and  adapt  it  to 
every  possible  requirement  that  it  may  be 
called  upon  to  meet.  The  long  list  of  names 
of  those  who  are  using  the  Union  gas  en- 
gines, both  for  marine  and  stationary  pur- 
poses, is  the  best  evidence  that  can  be 
offered  that  the  company's  efforts  have  met 
with  success.  Whoever  is  in  need  of  power, 
either  for  pumping,  mine  hoisting,  propelling 
boats  or  anything  else,  should  not  fail  to 
send  for  the  finely  illustrated  catalogues 
giving  full  particulars.  Address  the  Union 
Gas  Engine  Co.,  221-223  First  street,  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 

Battle-Ships  Ready. 

An  official  report  of  the  instantly  available 
battle-ships  of  the  six  great  powers  shows 
that  of  first-class  vessels  England  has  15, 
France  9,  Russia  3,  and  the  Triple  Alliance 
10,  of  which  9  are  Italian  and  1  German. 
All  the  English  vessels  steam  16 J  knots 
and  upward,  two  being  18};  none  of  the 
French  is  over  16.2,  while  two  of  the  three 
Russian  are  under  16,  the  third  reaching 
17.8.  In  second-class  ships  England  leads 
with  12,  France  has  9,  Russia  4,  and  the 
Triple  Alliance  11,  of  which  Germany  owns 
7  and  Austria  4.  Here  there  is  no  such 
superiority  of  speed  on  the  English  side, 
three  being  under  13  knots,  while  no  French 
vessel  goes  so  low  as  that  figure  and  all  the 
Russian  steam  14  knots  and  over. 

To  make  edge  tools  that  are  brittle  and 
hard  hold  an  edge,  put  them  in  boiling  fat 
for  two  hours;  then  take  them  out.  Treated 
in  this  way  they  will  retain  their  hardness 
without  being  brittle.  Another  simple 
remedy  for  tools  that  are  too  hard  is  to  light 
a  piece  of  paper  and  run  it  across  the  edge 
after  grinding.  This  will  draw  the  temper 
just  right. — The  Industrial  American. 

The  extreme  age  of  the  various  species 
of  trees  is  set  down  as  follows  :  Elm,  335; 
pine,  450;  chestnut,  600;  olive,  700;  the 
cedar,  800;  the  oak,  1500;  the  yew,  2800. 
Humboldt  computed  the  age  of  the  famous 
boabab  tree,  a  species  of  banyan,  to  be  at 
least  5700.  Late  authorities  give  the  age 
of  "  big  trees "  in  California  to  be  3000 
years. 

RUDY'S  PILE  SUPPOSITORY  la  guaranteed  to 
cure  Piles  and  Constipation,  or  money  refunded.  SO 
cents  per  box.  8end  stamp  for  circular  and  Free 
Sample  to  MARTIN  RUDY,  Lancaster,  Pa.  For  sale 
by  all  first-class  druggists. 


MANUFACTURING  CO. 


BARBED 
WIRE. 

I/.GHTEST    STRONGEST.  BEST. 
100  Rods  Weigh  90  Pounds. 

.iitZXin  COPPER  WIRE, 

FOR  ELECTRICAL  PURPOSES. 

8  and  10  Pine  St.,  Sao  Francisco. 

FRANK  L.  BROWN,  Pacific  Coast  Ageot 


A  MEMBERSHIP 

In  the  Horn  a  Library  a-d  Supply 
Asso  iation  enables  you  to  order 
any  and  all  Kinds  of  Supplies  with 
a  saving  of  from  ten  to  fifty  per 
rent  on  what  you  are  now  paying. 
Correspondence  with  us  will  con- 
vince you  of  th:s  fact.  First-class 
references  and  full  inf  rmation  sent 
on  application  to 

J.  H.  WOOD  &  GO.,  Managers, 

14Sansome  Street,  San  Francisco. 


Nerve 

Tonic 


Blood 

Builfiei* 


*<•<  . 
per  box 
•  far  t?.30 


>.  WTLLLAJVS' 
MEDICINE  C0.; 
Schenectady,  H.T. 
^BrockTllle.Oct 


Ul  FBANCISCO.  CAL. 

INCORPORATED  APRIL,  1874. 


tubu  wash. 

olive  r>ii». 

"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic 
Soda  and  Pure  Potash. 

T.W.JACKSONcfcOO.. 

Sole  Agents, 

No.  6  Market  Street,  Saul  Francisco,  Oal. 


Capital  paid  op  $l.*ew.u«* 

■teaerve  Tmm*  mm*  Undivided  Profit*.  I  sti.otM 
Dividends  paid  «o  filwkbuldrn. . . .  saa.ooti 

OFFICERS. 

A.  D.  LOG  AN  Preddenl 

[.  O.  STEELE  Vloe-Pr«sldent 

ALBERT  MONTPELLIER  Cashier  and  Manage. 

PRANK  MuMTJLLEN  Secretary 

General  Ranking.   Deposit*  received.  Gold  and  Silver. 

HILL,  of  Exchange  bought  and  sold. 

Loans  on  wheat  and  country  produce  a  specialty. 

January  1. 1894  A.  MONTPELLIER.  ManaaM 


C.  T.  ROGERS  &  SONS, 

ELGIN,  ILLS. 

MECHANICAL  ENGINEERS  AN  I) 
MANUFACTURING  EXPERTS  or 

CONDENSED  MILK 

OF  ALL  KINDS. 
Manufacturers  of  Mochir-ery  and  Apparatus  lor  making 

all  kinds  ot  Condensed  Milk. 
Instructions  given  in  all  the  Seen t  Processes  (or  making 

any  kicd  of  Condoosed  Milk  Products 
Wc  are  the  only  firm  in  the  world  who  build  Condensed 

Milk  Factories  complete,  put  tbem  in  operation  and 

guarantee  results,  and  are  in  no  way  associated  with 

any  other  pers  n,  firm  or  company. 


LOOK  AT  THIS  ! 


4  0  yards  of  whlte- 
washl  g  may  be 
done  In  one 
hour  by 

WAINWRIGHT'S 

WMtewafliiDg _MacMfle 

TREE  SPRAYER. 

Mach'nes  at  prices  from 
$3  to  $50 

Send  for  Circulars  of 
8pr«ying  Apparatus,  Gar* 
den  and  Lawn  Spr  nklers. 
Hose,  be.  Agenti  Wanted. 

Win.  Wainwrlght, 

14  Hayes  St. ,  San  Francisco. 

Contracts  taken  for  large 
j:bs  ol  Whitewashing  aLd 

Tree  Spraying. 


CABLED  FIELD  AN 

D  H 

OG  FEN 

CING. 

r  r  / 

«•—- 

- 

■ 

s  i 

Also  Steel  Web  Picket  Fence  and  Steel  Wire 
Ki- nee  Board.  Write  for  circulars. 
OeKALB  FENCE  CO.,  88  High  St.,  DeKalb,  111. 

J  NO.  WOODLOOK,  26  Beale  St 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL., 
General    Asente  for  Pacific  Slope. 


The  Raisin  Industry. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  RAISIN  GRAPE*, 
their  History,  Culture  and  Curing.  By  Gustav  Eisen. 
Th'B  is  the  Standaid  Work  on  the  Raisin  Industry  In 
California.  It  has  been  approved  by  Prof.  Uilgard,  Prof. 
Wukson,  Mr.  Chas.  A.  Wetmoro  and  a  multitude  of 
practical  raisin-growers.  Sold  by  the  DEWEY  PUB* 
LISHING  CO,  or  its  Agent9  at  the  uni'orm  piioe  of  f3, 
postage  prepaid.   Orders  should  be  addressed: 

THE  DEWEY  PUBLISHING  CO., 

290  Market  St,,  San  Francisco. 


Treatise  on  the  Horse  and  His  Diseases. 

By  B.  J.  Kendali,,  M.  D. 

86  Fine  Engravings  showing 
the  positions  and  actions  of  sick 
horses  Gives  the  cause,  symp- 
toms and  best  treatment  of  dis- 
eases. Has  a  table  giving  the 
doses,  effects  and  antidotes  of 
all  the  principal  medicines  used 
for  the  horse,  and  a  few  pages 
on  the  action  and  uses  of  rued- 
dlclnes.  Rules  for  telling  the 
age  of  a  horse,  with  a  fine  en- 
graving showing  tbeappearanos 
of  the  teeth  at  each  year.  It  Is  printed  on  fine  paper 
and  has  nearly  100  pages,  74x6  inches.  Price,  only  tf> 
cents,  or  five  for  11,  on  receipt  of  which  we  will  send 
by  mall  to  any  address  DEWEY  PUBLISHING  CO..  B 
Market  Street,  Ban  Franolsco. 


June  2,  1694. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 


Market  Review. 

San  Francisco,  May  29,  1894. 
The  Rural  goes  to  press  one  day  earlier  than 
usual  on  account  of  the  Memorial  holiday,  which 
stops  all  wheels  and  makes  the  work  of  printing  an 
impossibility. 

In  wheat,  there  is  nothing  in  the  immediate  situ 
ation  that  is  encouraging  for  holders.  Shippers 
still  keep  out  of  the  market  and  matters  are  likely 
to  remain  dull  and  spiritless  until  exporters  come 
again  to  the  fiont.  Of  course  there  are  occasions 
transfers,  though  at  a  low  range,  say  &s@s7Xc  & 
ctl.  for  standard  shipping  quality.  Moderate  de> 
mand  prevails  for  milling  grades  and  some  little 
business  is  being  constantly  transacted  at  a  range 
of  95c@$t.02}4  ^  ctl. 

BARLEY— Most  holders  are  somewhat  firm 
their  views  as  to  values,  the  asking  range  being 
93@95c  tf*  ctl.,  as  to  quality.  But  the  slightest 
pressure  to  realize  at  once  breaks  the  market  and 
a  concession  of  50c  ^  ton  is  quickly  established 
At  the  same  time,  the  market  rapidly  rallies  as 
soon  as  the  pressure  is  withdrawn.  In  brewing 
descriptions  there  is  no  general  movement,  the 
demand  being  largely  nominal.  Dealers  who  have 
recently  tested  the  situation  report  that  $1.07}* 
ctl.  is  an  extreme  rate  at  the  moment  for  choice 
brewing  barley. 

Dried  Fruits. 

The  market  is  quiet,  and  will  remain  so  until  the 
new  season  opens.  We  quote:  Apples,  6 J4@7Kc  for 
quartered,  7@7%c  for  sliced,  and  9@nc  for 
evaporated;  Pears,  6@8c  #  lb  for  bleached 
halves  and  2@<jc  for  quarters;  bleached  Peaches, 
n@i2^c;  sun-dried  Peaches,  8@9c;  Apricots, 
nominal;  Prunes,  5M@6c  for  the  four  sizes, 
and  4c  for  small;  Plums,  5@6c  for  pitted 
and  2  to  3c  for  unpitted;  Figs,  3  to  4c  for 
pressed  and  1  %  to  2c  for  un  pressed;  White  Npc 
tarines,  —  to  — c;  Red  Nectarines,  —  to  — c  $  lb 


Raisins. 

Prices  favor  buyers.    California  Layers,  60c  to  $1; 
loose  Muscatels,  in  boxes,  50  to  75c;  clusters, 
$1.25  to  $1.50;  No.  1  loose,  in  sacks,  2'.,  to  3c 
lb;  No.  2  do,  2^  to2)4c;  Dried  Grapes,  1%  to  iKc. 

General  Produce  Market. 

OATS — Trade  is  not  of  large  proportions  and 
stocks  do  not  lower  as  quickly  as  sellers  might 
wish.  The  market  is  rather  liberally  supplied, 
but  the  apathy  of  buyers  causes  a  general  feel- 
ing of  ease  to  prevail,  and  the  probabilities 
are  in  favor  of  a  reduction  in  quotations  in 
the  near  future.  We  quote  :  Milling,  $1.20(0)1.  ^o; 
Surprise,  $i.37K@'-45;  fancy  feed,  %i.2j%@ 
good  to  choice,  $1.15(^1.25;  poor  to 
fair,  $i.@i.io;  Black,  nominal;  Red,  nominal; 
Gray.  $t.  12  %  fff)i.20  ctl. 

CORN— Quotations  were  marked  down  to-day, 
in  the  hope  of  stirring  up  some  trade.  Quotable  at 
$i.i5@i.2o  #  ctl  for  Large  Yellow,  $1.27)4  for 
Small  Yellow  and  $i.25@t.26j<  for  White. 

CRACKED  CORN— Quotable  at  $27.50(^28. 50 
per  ton. 

CORNMEAL-- Millers  quote  feed  at  $27@28 
per  ton;  fine  kinds  for  the  table,  in  large  and  small 
packages,  2^@3&cper  pound. 

OILCAKE  MEAL— Quotable  at  $35  per  ton 
from  the  mill. 

COTTONSEED  OILCAKE— Quotable  at  $30 
per  ton. 

SEEDS— We  quote:  Mustard,  brown,  $2.25@a.5o; 
Yellow,  $3@3.5o;  Triese,  $2.5o@2.75;  Canary,  3® 
4c;  Hemp,  3H@4$fc$tb;  Rape,  2@2%c;  Timothy, 
6'Ac  per  ib;  Alfalfa,  io)£@i2c;  Flax,  $3(^3.25 
per  ctl. 

MIDDLINGS— Quotable  at  $t8@i9   per  ton. 

MILLSTUFFS— We  quote:  Rye  Flour,  3tfc; 
Rye  Meal,  3c;  Graham  Flour,  3c;  Oatmeal,  c; 
O it  Groats,  sc;  Cracked  Wheat,  3%c;  Buckwheat 
Flour,  5@5$£c;  Pearl  Barley,  4?f@4Kc  per  lb; 
Normal  Nutriment,  $3  per  case  of  1  dozen  cans; 
Breakfast  Delight,  $3.25  per  case  of  2  dozen  pack- 
ages. 

FEED— Manhattan  Horse  Food  (Red  Ball 
Brand)  in  ioo-tb  cabinets,  $8.  Manhattan  Egg 
Food,  100-lb  bags,  $11.50. 

BRAN— Quotable  at  $i5@t6  per  ton. 

HAY— The  demand  is  only  of  moderate  propor- 
tions, and  prices  are  not  near  as  firm  as  they  were 
a  short  time  ago.  New  Wheat  sells  at  a  range 
of  $io@i2;  new  Wild  Oat,  $n@i3  per  ton.  Wire- 
bound  Hay  sells  at  $1  $  ton  less  than  rope- 
bound  hay.  Following  are  the  wholesale  city 
prices  for  rope-bound  hay :  Wheat,  f  I2@i5; 
Wheat  and  Oat,  $n@i4.so;  Wild  Oat,  $n@ 
13.50;  Alfalfa,  $9(8)12;  Barley,  $io@i3;  Compressed, 
$n@i4;  Stock,  $8@io  ton. 

STRAW— Quotable  at  7o@8oc  per  bale. 

HOPS— No  improvement  in  matters.  Market 
lifeless.    Quotations  nominal  at  13®  16c  per  lb. 

RYE— Quotable  at  $r.is@i.i7&  $  ctl. 

BUCKWHEAT— Quotable  at  $i@$t.is  #  ctl. 

GROUND  BARLEY  —  Quotabe  at  $22.50® 
83  50  per  ton. 

POTATOES— New  crop  is  arriving  more  freely, 
and  quotations  are  lower.  Old  Potatoes  are  mo  e 
or  less  neglected.  We  quote  new:  Early  Rose, 
5o@75c;  new  Peerless,  5o@65c  in  sacks  and 
6o@9oc  in  boxes;  Sweet,  $t@$i.25  $  ctl.  We 
quote  old:  Early  Rose,  25@35c;  River  Burbanks, 
3o@4oc;  River  Red,  2o@30c;  Oregon  Burbanks, 
40@5oc  #  ctl. 

ONIONS— Quotable  at  25(8)350  #  ctl.  for  new. 

DRIED  PEAS— We  quote:  Green,  $l-75@2; 
Blackev<;,  $i.6o@i.6s;  Niles,  $1.50®!. 75  #  ctl. 

BEANS— Local  trade  quiet.  No  supping  de- 
mand. We  quote  :  Bayos,  $2.50(0)2  70;  Butter, 
$i.75@i.8o  for  small  and  $2@2.iofor  large;  Pink, 
$i.90@2;  Red,  $2.25@2.6o;  Lima,  $3@3  4°:  Pea. 
$3  35@a-5°;  Small  White,  $2.40@2.6s;  Large 
White,  $2.4o@2.5o  ctl. 

NUTS— Jobbing  trade  only.  We  quote:  Chest- 
nuts, 6@8c  #  lb;  Walnuts,  6®7<6c  for  hard 
shell,  8@9c  for  soft  shell  and  8@9C  for  paper 
shell;  California  Almonds,  io@nc  for  soft  shell, 
6@7c  for  hard  shell  and  n5*@i2)4c  for  paper 
shell;  Peanuts,  3@4c;  Hickory  Nuts,  5@6c; 
Filberts,  io@ioMc;  Pecans,  5@8c 


4:9 


8@9c;  Cocoa- 


ioc  for  polished;  Brazil  Nuts, 
nuts,  $5@s.5o  #  100. 

VEGETABLES— Active  trade  in  the  several  sea- 
sonable descriptions.  New  Garlic  and  Squash  from 
Alameda  are  now  features  of  the  market.  We  quote- 
Cucumbers,  $i@a  per  box  for  common  and 
5o@75c  for  good  to  choice;  Asparagus,  50c® 
$1  per  box  for  the  ordinary  run  and  $1.25®$!  50 
per  box  for  choicer  quality;  Rhubarb.  20@4oc 
I?  box;  Green  Peas,  $i.oo@i.5o  #  sk;  Garden 
Peas,  2>4c  per  lb;  Summer  Squash,  50@75c 
per  box;  String  Beans,  4@6c  $  lb;  Refugee 
Beans,  6@7c  #  lb. ;  Wax  Beans,  4@6c  ^  lb. ;  Mar- 
rowfat Squash,  $20  #  ton;  Hubbard  Squash,  — 
&  ton;  Green  Peppers,  25(^350  per  lb;  Tomatoes, 
$t@2.5o  box;  Turnips,  75c  #  ctl;  Beets,  75c 
sack;  Parsnips,  I1.25  #  ctl;  Carrots,  3<;@4oc; 
Cabbage,  so@6oc;  Garlic,  3c  #  lb;  Cauli- 
flower, 6o@70C  #  dozen;  Dry  Peppers,  17 M (5) 20c 
lb;  Dry  Okra,  — c  ^  ft. 

FRESH  FRUIT— Small  lots  of  Peaches  have 
come  to  hand  this  week  and  fresh  shipments  are 
soon  to  be  expected.  Apricots  are  increasing  in 
supply.  Currants  are  in  large  receipt.  Cherries 
make  a  fair  showing,  the  quality  of  offerings  show- 
ing improvement.  Cherry  Plums  are  rather  slow 
of  sale.  We  quote :  Cherries,  white,  20(0)400; 
black,  3o@6oc;  Green  Apples,  25@soc  per  box; 
Apricots,  40@65c  per  large  box;  Currants,  $3.50® 
4.50  per  chest;  Cherry  Plums,  40@5o  per  drawer. 

BERRIES— There  is  very  good  demand  for  all 
kinds,  and  full  prices  are  obtained  for  choice  offer- 
ings. We  quote:  Newcastle  Raspberries,  $i@i. 50 
per  crate;  San  Leandro  Raspberries,  75@9oc 
per  drawer;  Strawberries,  $3  @  5  per  chest 
for  Sharpless  and  $6@7  for  Longworths  in  baskets 
and  $6  to  $10  in  drawers.  Gooseberries,  i}4  to  2c 
for  common,  and  4  to  5c  per  ft  for  the  English  va- 
riety. 

CITRUS  FRUIT— An  auction  sale  of  Oranges 
will  be  held  on  Thursday,  which  will  be  the  last  this 
season.  These  public  submissions  have  been  well 
attended  and  results  generally  were  satisfactory.  We 
quote :  Fair  to  choice  Navel  Oranges,  $1.50(0) 
2.50  per  box;  Seedlings,  $i@i.5o;  Mexican  Limes, 
$4@5  #  box;  Lemons,  Sicily,  $4@5;  California 
Lemons,  $i@$i.2t;  for  common  and  $i.5o@2.5o 
for  good  to  choice;  Bananas,  $r. 50(0)2.50  per 
bunch;  Pineapples,  $2.50(0)4  per  dozen. 

HONEY— Stocks  are  light  and  prices  keep  firm. 
We  quote:  Comb,  io>*@iiJ4c  #  ft  for  bright 
and  9 (3)  ioc  for  dark  to  light  amber;  water  white 
extracted,  6@6'Ac:  amber  extracted,  5M@sKc; 
dark.  4Ji@S^c#ft>. 

BEESWAX— Quotable  at  24@25c  #  ft. 
BUTTER— The  situation  is  altogether  in  favor  of 
buyers,  receipts  being  liberal.    We  quote  as  fol- 
lows :    Fancy   Creamery,   I7@i8c;  fancy  dairy, 
17c;  good    to   choice,    14(0)150;    store  lots, 
I2@i3c;  pickled  roll,  new,  io@2oc  $  ft. 

CHEESE — The  market  is  steady,  but  not  buoy- 
ant. We  quote:  Choice  to  fancy,  9(g)  10c;  fair  to 
good,  7J£@8}4c;  Eastern,  ordinary  to  fine,  14(0)150 
#ft. 

EGGS — There  is  a  pronounced  weakness  in 
prices.  We  quote:  California  ranch,  i4@i5c; 
store  lots,  11  lA@i3c;  Eastern,  13(2)140  #  dozen. 

POULTRY — Old  stock  is  in  heavy  supply  at  easy 
rates.  Very  small  young  Poultry  is  not  wanted,  and 
such  consignments  are  hard  to  sell  at  any  price. 
Large  young  Chickens  are  in  demand  at  good  fig- 
ures, the  supply  not  being  in  excess  of  trade  wants. 
We  quote:  Live  Turkeys — Gobblers,  9(0)110;  Hens, 
9@ioc;  Roosters,  $3.25(0)3.50  for  old  and  $7.50(3)9 
for  young;  Broilers,  $2@3  for  small  and  $4.50® 
_  50  for  large;  Fryers,  $6.50(0)7.50;  Hens,  $3@4  5°; 
Ducks,  $3(0)3.25  for  old  and  $4.50@5.5o  for  yout.g; 
Geese,  $1  for  old  and  $1.25(0)1.50  for  young; 
Pigeons,  $1.25(0)1.50  for  young  and  $2.25(2)2.50  # 
dozen  for  old. 
GAME— Nominal. 

PROVISIONS— Values  firm.  We  quote:  Eastern 
Sugar-cured  Hams,  13c;  California  Hams,  12c; 
Bacon,  Eastern,  extra  light,  sugar-cured,  14c; 
medium,  ioc;  do,  light,  io%c;  do,  light,  boneless, 
12c;  light,  medium,  boneless,  11c;  Pork,  extra 
clear,  bbls.  $20;  hf  bbls,  $10.50;  clear,  bbls,  $19; 
hf  bbls,  $10;  boneless  Pig  Pork,  bbls,  $21.50;  hf 
bbls,  $n ;  P'gs'  Feet,  hf  bbls,  $4.75;  Beef,  mess, 
bbls,  $7  50@8;  do,  extra  mess,  bbls,  $8.5o@9;  do 
family,  Jg.sofgio;  extra  do,  $ii@ii.50  ^  bbl; 
do,  smoked,  ioc;  Pickled  Tongues,  hf  bbls,  $8; 
Eastern  lard,  tierces,  7&@8c;  do  prime  steam, 
ioc;  Eastern  pure,  10-ft  pails,  xoKc;  5-th  pails, 
iojiic;  3  ft  pails,  ioKc;  California,  io-ft  tins,  9c; 
do,  5-ft,  95*c;  do,  kegs,  io^c;  do,  20-ft  buckets, 
ioc;  compound,  7&c  for  tierces. 

WOOL— Nevada  Wools  are  now  seen  among 
offerings.  Trade  is  very  quiet  and  no  sales  of 
consequence  have  occurred  the  past  week.  The 
circular  of  Thos.  Denigan,  Sons  &  Co.  says: 
'Scourers  are  now  running  on  old  orders  and 
are  waiting  for  new  business.  The  scoured 
Wool  basis  at  the  East  is  quoted  lower.  Stocks 
here  are  light  for  this  season  of  the  year,  and 
holders  are  not  anxious  to  push  sales."  We 
quote  spring:  Year's  fleece,  #  lb.,  5@7c;  Six  to 
eight  months,  San  loaquin,  poor,  5@6c;  do  fair,  7 
@8;  Oregon  and  Washington:  Heavy  and  dirty, 
6@7c;  good  to  choice,  8@ioc;  valley,  10(2)13. 
Nevada:  Heavy,  6@8c;  choice  light,  9®  ioc.  We 
quote  fall:  Northern  defective,  s@6c;  Southern  and 
San  Joaquin,  3@4c. 
HIDES  AND  SKINS— Quotable  as  follows: 

Sound.  Culls. 
Heavy  Steers,  54  fts  up,  ft .  4  K  @5<:  3  X  @4C 
Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  fts. 4    @ — c     3    @ — c 

Light,  42  to  47  fts  3*@3«c  2M@2Kc 

Cows,  over  50  fts  3#  @3^c 

Light  Cows,  30  to  50  fts  3H@3%C 

Stags  3   @ — c  2 

Kips.  17  to  30  fts  4   @ — 0  3 

Veal  Skins,  10  to  17  lbs  S    @ — c     4    @ — c 

Calf  Skins,  5  to  10  fts  7   @ — c     6   @ — c 

Dry  Hides,  usual  selection,  7c;  Dry  Kips, 
7c;  Calf  Skins,  do,  7c;  Cull  Hides,  Kip  and 
Calf,  4c;  Pelts,  Shearling,  io@20c  each;  do,  short, 
2S@35C  each;  do,  medium,  40@5oceach;  do,  long 
wool,  50@75c  each;  Deer  Skins,  summer,  25c;  do, 
good  medium,  is@20c;  do,  winter,  5c  per  lb;  Goat 
Skins,  25@40C  apiece  for  prime  to  perfect,  io@2oc  for 
damaged,  and  5@ioc  each  for  Kids. 

San  Francisco  Meat  Market. 
There  is  no  change  of  importance  in  the  meat 
.,  market.    Supplies  of  all  descriptions  are  l.beral 
for  roughed  and  prices  shape  favorably  for  buyers.  Following  are 


the  rates  for  whole  carcasses  from  slaughterers  to 
dealers  : 

BEEF  —  First  quality,  5@5«c;  second  quality, 
4@5c;  third  quality,  3«@4C  #  ft. 

CALVES — Quotable  at  3«@6c  ft, 

MUTTON— Quotable  at  5@6c  #  ft 

LAMB-Spring,  6K@8c  tf»  ft. 

PORK— Live  Hogs,  on  foot,  grain  fed,  heavy  and 
medium,  4H@4«c;  small  Hogs,  4K@454c:  stock 
Hogs,  3K@3«c;  dressed  Hogs,  6%@6Xc  $  ft 


Complimentary  Samples. 

Person*  receiving  this  paper  marked  are  requested  to 
examine  Its  con  ton  ts,  terms  of  subscription,  and  five  It 
their  own  patronage,  and  as  far  as  practicable,  aid  In 
circulating  the  journal,  and  making  its  value  more 
widely  known  to  others,  and  extending  Its  Influence  in 
the  cause  it  faithfully  serves.  Subscription,  paid  In  ad- 
vance, 5  mos.,  $1  10  mos.,  $2;  16  mos.,  $3.  Extra  copies 
mailed  for  10  cents,  If  ordered  soon  enough.  If  already 
a  subsorlber,  please  show  the  paper  to  otho/s. 


The  science  of  surgery  continues  to  de- 
velop new  wonders.  Its  latest  success  is 
supplying  artificial  bones  to  replace  deficient 
portions  of  the  skeleton.  A  Frenchman 
has  for  a  year  or  more  enjoyed  more  than 
ordinary  health  with  such  a  substitute  bone 
in  his  upper  arm.  The  artificial  bone  is 
made  of  vulcanite  and  attached  in  place 
with  platinum  wire. 


Aorea^e  Under  Irrigation. 

Following  is  an  estimate  of  the  acreage  of 
land  now  under  irrigation  in  the  United 
States,  together  with  the  number  of  acres 
under  cultivation.  It  is  believed  that  Cali- 
fornia has  not  only  a  greater  area  of  land 
under  irrigation  systems,  but  a  larger  per 
cent  of  the  Irrigable  land  is  cultivated  than 
in  any  State  or  Territory  except  Arizona: 

Under  Irrigation  Under 

Ditch. 

Arizona   650.000 


California. 


5, 500  000 


Colorado   4,000,000 

Idaho   1,500,0:0 

Kansas  

Montana  

Nebraska   35o,coo 

Nevada   200.000 

New  Mexico   900,000 

North  Dakota  

Oklahoma  , 

Oregon   300,000 

South  Dakota   125,000 

Texas   40o,oco 

ulah   750,000 

Washington   1,000,000 

Wyoming   1,500.000 


300,000 
1,500.000 


15.000 
10,000 


Cultivation. 
400,000 
3,800,000 
2,000,000 
375.000 
125,000 
400,000 
100,000 
1 00,  coo 
4CO.OOO 

5.000 


120,000 
75.000 
185,000 
430,000 
200,000 
200,000 

Totals  18,000,000  8,915,000 

With  the  completion  of  the  irrigation  sys- 
tems now  under  construction  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  50  per  cent  may  be  added  to  these  fig- 
ures. 


MOWERS 
REAPERS 
BINDERS 
RAKES 


8.  10,  12-FT.  SIZES. 
STRONG  AND  RIGHT. 


WOOD 

SELF-DUMP 

RAKES. 


Shafts  on  8-ft  Fake  can 
be  changed  for  2  borees. 


BOTH  WHEELS  DUMP.  NO  JAB. 

Convex  Tire.  Steel  Wheels,  Perfect 
Trlpplne  Device.  Ooll  Teetb. 

Easily  bandied  by  any  one  who  can 
drive.  No  side  jerk.   No  anno j 
ance. 

Manufactured,  for  long  service  and 
good  and  satisfactory  work. 


OoLRTA,  CAL. 

THi  WALTER  A.  WOOD  MOWING  MACHINE  that 
I  purrhased  of  you  wan  duly  received,  and  we  started  it 
up  this  morning,  and  fitd  that  it  hae  not  loot  any  of  Ita 
old  .reatige.  and  THE  IMPROVKMENTS  ADD  TO  ITS 
LUST«E.  I  have  clalmel  lor  the  last  20  years,  and  do 
yt,  that  THE  WALTER  A.  WOOD  MOWING  MA- 
CHINE IS  THE  BEST  sent  to  California,  and  would 
rather  have  it  by  $20  than  any  other  machine  now  Id 
use.    Very  truly  your",  W.  N.  ROBERTS. 


WoiM  on  Sleep  Bills  Where  Others  Failed, 

Half  Moon  Bat. 
Gbntlbmen:— Your  letter  received  stating  that  you 
are  desirous  of  hearin?  f  om  us  regarding  the  WALTER 
A.  WOOD  TWINE  BINDER.  We  think  it  la  the  best 
binder  made.  We  out  grain  on  steop  hills  where  other 
binders  could  not  cut  the  year  before,  and  hardly  over 
misses  a  bundle.  Regarding  Its  draft  and  elevation,  It 
is  the  best  we  have  seen,  in  faot,  we  prefer  the  Walter 
A.  Wood  binder  to  an  v  bin'  er  made  yt.  Vours  truly, 
CEREGHINO  &  DEBENEDETTI. 


WOOD  TWINE  BINDER. 


Platform  Frame  and  Drive  Wheel 
of  Steel. 

The  Binder  Is  Fntlrely  Automatic, 
Is  sure  In  Its  work,  and  a  great 
saver  of  twine  over  other  types 

The  Walter  A.  Wood  Binder  affords 
a  cheap  and  easy  method  of  har- 
vesting. 

STEEL  BUNDLE  OABBIEB. 


3    <S — c 
— c 
2   64 — c 
c 


WALTER  A.  WOOD  HARVESTER  CO. 

290  &  292  E.  WATER  ST.,  PORTLAND,  OR. 
33  &  35  MAIN  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


NET 

CASH 
PRICES: 
$49  00, 
$52  00, 
$55  00. 


THE   WHITELY  TRICYCLE 

absolutely  all  that  the  farmer  oould  desire  In  the  way  of  simplicity,  oonvi 
cut  and  handle  any  kind  of  grass,  timothy  or  clover,  and  ea«v  workln 


MOWER 


oonvsnlnnco,  strength,  durability,  capacity 
g  .|iialltlos.    This  machine  Is  made  In 


Is  al 

^rTo'widths^cut^ndTp'^he  mosi^rf«rij;V>aUnco"d;ilghtost  draft  and  most  powerful  cutter  ever  Invented 
gruit  HOOF- FOLK  OUtTBK  MOWKK  Is  without 
aro  Indispensable  to  a  first-class  Mower. 


rival.    Tho  principles  omhraced  In  Ita  construction 


SULKY 

STEEL  "WHEELS. 
SELF-DUMP,  Combination  Pole  and  Shafta-8  Ft  ,  823  00;  10*  Pt.( 
HAND-DDMP,  8  Ft..  $20  00;  IO  Ft ,  $33  00. 

we  ship  everywhere.    ALLISON,  NEFF  &  CO.,  707  Front  St.,  S.  F. 


$26  OO. 
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Random  Thoughts. 

By  A.  P.  Roachk,  W.  M.  8.  G.  of  California. 

Mid  hill  and  plain  and  verdant  slopes 
The  raindrops  play  with  farmers  hopes. 

On  our  way  to  Santa  Rosa  we  were  met  at 
Menlo  Park  by  the  advance  guard  of  Gen- 
erals Wind  and  Rain,  who  seemed  determined 
to  stay  our  progress,  and  so  persistant  were 
they  In  their  efforts,  that  on  our  arrival  at 
San  Francisco  they  poured  their  watery  bul- 
lets down  for  four  mortal  hours.  The  sight 
of  State  Lecturer  Goodenough  dispelled  the 
warring  elements,  at  least  the  sunshine  of 
Nature,  mingling  with  the  sunshine  of  his 
presence  cleared  our  cloudy  firmament  and 
we  reached  the  City  of  Roses  in  excellent 
spirits  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  worthy 
Patrons. 

Bro.  Coulter  Insisted  on  a  fair  division  of 
the  visitors  and  took  his  chances  with  one, 
which,  on  inspection,  he  pronounced  Good- 
enough,  while  the  writer  was  escorted  to  the 
hospitable  home  of  the  wide  awake  Master 
of  Bennett  Valley  Grange,  Bro.  Hansen. 
Notwithstanding  the  inclement  weather  the 
Bennett  Valley  Patrons  turned  out  in  goodly 
numbers,  and  as  they  own  their  ball  and 
grounds  a  most  enjoyable  meeting  was  the 
result.  Bro.  Goodenough  gave  them  a 
thoughtful  able  address,  followed  by  Bro. 
Coulter  in  one  of  his  shortstop  practical 
talks.  A  splendid  feast,  supplemented  by  a 
lively,  jolly  dance  rendered  the  2ist  anni- 
versary of  this  Grange  a  pleasing  and  profit- 
able event. 

It  has  now  reached  the  voting  age  of  man- 
hood and  should  soon  be  able  to  strike  some 
telling  blows  for  the  cause  which  it  has  so 
long  and  so  faithfully  espoused.  Eleven  of 
its  25  charter  members  still  hold  the  fort 
which  argues  well  for  its  prosperity  and  Is  a 
distinction  few  Granges  enjoy. 

If  a  merchant  or  tradesman  carrying  cer- 
tain lines  of  goods  was  entirely  ignorant  of 
the  transactions  of  all  other  firms  in  these 
particular  lines,  any  business  man  would  tell 
him  that  he  was  not  receiving  a  return  any- 
where approaching  the  possibilities  of  his 
business.  One  asking  what  course  he  should 
take  to  insure  greater  success,  he  would  be 
told  to  study  his  business,  to  become  con- 
versant with  other  men's  methods  engaged 
in  the  same  lines  as  himself,  to  advertise,  to 
scan  closely  the  means  by  which  others  suc- 
ceed, in  short,  to  place  himself  in  full  sup- 
port with  the  spirit  and  belongings  of  that 
entire  line  of  business. 

Will  my  sisters  and  brothers  kindly  apply 
the  simile  to  their  Granges  and  through  the 
columns  of  the  Rural  flash  their  brilliant 
lights  into  the  halls  of  many  Granges,  dark- 
ened by  the  gloom  of  failure  of  crops  in  spite 
of  their  best  efforts  of  head  and  hand.  The 
history  of  no  cause  is  best  written  by  a 
single  individual,  and  If  onr  Patrons  will 
scan  the  pages  of  last  week's  Rural  and 
there  observe  the  one  feeble  ray  which  dimly 
flickers  athwart  the  horizon  of  our  mighty 
cause,  in  the  lone,  solitary  and  deserted 
Master's  column,  they  cannot  fail  to  note  the 
necessity  for  prompt  patriotic  action,  and 
lend  the  inspiration  and  influence  of  their 
best  thoughts  and  acts  to  the  upbuilding, 
maintenance  and  perpetuation  of  the  only 
true  cause  which  can  ever  emancipate  the 
tillers  of  the  soil  from  isolation,  selfishness, 
distrust,  ignorance,  and  a  slavery  which 
threatens,  through  our  inattention, to  be  rivet- 
ed by  links  of  brass  upon  those  who  suc- 
ceed us. 

If  taxation  without  representation  was 
unadulterated  tyranny  in  1775,  by  virtue  of 
what  law  has  it  ceased  to  be  tyranny  in  1894? 
If  taxation  without  representation  Is  a  great 
and  crying  wrong  against  the  rights  of  man, 
why  is  it  not  equally  so  of  woman  ? — she 
whose  rights  are  so  meager  that  they  are 
scarcely  recognized.  If  the  object  of  gov- 
ernment is  to  assist  the  weak,  restrain  the 
strong  and  render  impartial  justice  to  all, 
can  our  Government  be  considered  a  great 
success?  If  the  laborer  Is  worthy  of  his  hire, 
should  not  his  hire  represent  a  just  equiv- 
alent for  the  value  of  whatever  product  his 
labor  produces  ?  And  if  the  hire  of  any 
laborer,  be  he  bodcarrler,  or  senator  in  the 
employ  of  the  Government,  Is  greater  than 
the  return  that  that  hire  warrants,  is  it  not  the 
plain  duty  of  the  Government  to  adjust  the 
hire  to  a  sum  proportionate  to  the  value  re- 
turned, based  on  the  value  of  the  product 
the  labor  of  the  hireling  has  produced  ? 
Will  some  one  answer?  Taxpayers  are 
interested  parties. 

The  Executive  Committee  held  a  long 
and  arduous  meeting  and  inaugurated  a 
regular  "  house  cleaning."  It  spent  much 
time  in  the  elaboration  of  plans  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  next  State  Grange  on  ques- 
tions of  vital  Interest  not  alone  to  farmers 
but  to  all  good  citizens. 

The  writer  was  hospitably  entertained 
while  In  Santa  Rosa  by  Bro.  and  Sister 
Coulter,  who  placed  him  under  many  obli- 
gations for  their  kindness. 


Coast  Industrial  Notes. 

— Horses  are  being  shipped  from  Union, 
Oregon,  to  Scotland. 

— Fir  bark  delivered  is  selling  in  Carson, 
Nev.,  at  $2.50  per  load. 

— Tacoma  shipped  2,686,563  feet  of  lum- 
ber in  cargoes  during  April. 

— Two  stamp  canceling  machines,  with  a 
capacity  of  30,000  an  hour  each,  are  run  by 
water  power  at  the  San  Francisco  post- 
office. 

— A  recent  incorporation  at  Portland,  Or., 
proposes  to  butcher  horses,  sell  the  hides 
and  hair,  compress  the  meat  for  chicken 
food,  and  convert  the  rest  into  manure. 

— Seattle's  scheme  to  develop  trade  be- 
tween Puget  sound  and  Central  American 
ports  will  be  begun  with  steam  schooners 
capable  of  carrying  1000  or  more  tons  each. 

— The  Puget  Sound  Lumberman  puts  the 
spruce  output  of  Oregon  and  Washington  at 
40,000,000  feet,  and  that  of  cedar  25,000,000 
teet.  Of  the  spruce  output  probably  25,000,- 
coo  feet  finds  its  way  into  California,  while 
the  balance  is  shipped  East  or  manufactured 
into  boxes.  Nearly  all  of  the  cedar  is 
shipped  East. 

— The  King  of  the  Samoan  Islands  has 
entered  into  an  agreement  with  Cotton  & 
Higgins  of  Berkeley  to  ship  to  San  Francisco 
in  schooners  or  other  sailing  vessels  touch- 
ing at  the  islands  an  average  of  100  tons  of 
cocoanuts  a  month.  Oil  will  be  extracted 
therefrom.  The  Berkeley  people  will  also 
extract  oil  from  peanuts. 

— The  construction  of  a  tunnel  to  drain 
Humboldt  lake,  for  the  purpose  of  utilizing 
the  water  for  irrigating  the  arid  land  In  that 
vicinity,  has  begun  under  the  direction  of 
Southern  Pacific  engineers.  The  New  Era 
says:  The  intention  seems  to  be  to  drain  a 
sufficient  area  to  redeem  10,000  to  15,000 
acres  of  land.  By  the  end  of  the  month 
twenty  men  and  six  teams  will  be  engaged 
on  the  canal. 

— As  has  been  noticed  before,  the  Clear 
Lake  Electric  Co.  propose  to  take  water 
through  three  6-foot  water  mains  from  Cache 
creek,  near  Rumsley,  ten  miles  to  where  a 
fall  of  500  feet  will  be  utilized  to  produce 
40,000'horse  power.  The  idea  is  to  trans- 
mit this  voltage  across  the  bay  to  this  city 
and  furnish  electric  power.  The  scheme  Is 
deemed  feasible  by  the  projectors. 

— A  new  steamship  line  is  to  be  estab- 
lished by  a  Russian  syndicate  between  here 
and  Vladivostock,  the  Pacific  terminus  of 
the  nearly-completed  Trans-Siberian  rail- 
way. A  contract  has  been  secured  from  the 
Russian  Government  to  carry  the  mails  for 
fifteen  years.  Some  of  the  required  steam- 
ships will  be  bought  In  New  York;  others 
will  be  built  by  the  Union  Iron  Works  in 
this  city.  The  company  is  styled  the  Rus- 
sian-American Direct  Transportation  Co., 
and  the  capital  stock  Is  $37,000,000. 


Soienoe  and  Americans. 

Science  is  supreme  in  American  produc- 
tion, and  the  Americans  have  outrun  us  all 
in  its  application.  They  were  the  first  to 
utilize  electricity,  not  merely  in  the  develop- 
ment of  telegraphy  and  the  kindred  arts,  but 
as  a  powerful  ally  in  manufacture.  In  the 
welding  of  metals,  for  instance,  it  now  plays 
an  important  part.  It  has  reduced  the 
price  of  aluminum  from  £2  to  2s.  a  pound, 
and  the  metal  has  now  in  consequence 
passed  into  common  use;  It  enters  Into  the 
fabric  of  the  bicycle;  it  is  made  into  shoes 
for  the  horses  of  Russian  cavalry;  it  is  em- 
bodied in  the  enigmatical  figure  which 
crowns  the  Shaftesbury  Memorial. 

In  Iron  and  steel,  the  use  of  highly  devel- 
oped machinery,  which  is  no  more  than  the 
application  of  science,  has  revolutionized 
production.  The  new  drop-hammer  has 
brought  down  the  price  of  American  plows 
to  less  than  £1,  and  in  the  making  of  all 
sorts  of  agricultural  Implements  it  is  calcu- 
lated that  600  men  can  now  produce  as 
much  as  2145  men  could  a  few  years  ago. 
Where  a  single  workman  could  make  three 
dozen  pairs  of  sleeve  links  in  a  day,  a  boy 
can  now  make  nine  thousand. 

The  manufacture  of  pins  still  holds  its 
own  as  an  "object  lesson;"  but  whereas 
Adam  Smith  notes  with  astonishment  and 
admiration  ten  men  turning  out  48,000  pins 
a  day,  the  modern  American  manufacturer 
finds  no  difficulty  in  supplying  7,500,000  In 
the  same  time,  as  the  result  of  the  labor  of 
five  pairs  of  hands.  Compare  this  with  the 
state  of  things  at  the  time  of  the  War  of  In- 
dependence, when  imported  pins  sold  for  7s. 
6d.  a  dozen,  and  when,  to  encourage  home 
industry,  the  Government  offered  ^50  for 
the  best  25  dozen  of  pins  made  in  America 
equal  to  those  Imported  from  England. — The 
Edinburgh  Review. 


A  MICHIGAN  MIRACLE. 


BETWEEN  LIFE  AND  DEATH. 


A  Slngnlar  Story  of  a  Detroit  Mulder  — 
A    Terrible    Battle    Which  Lasted 
Month!  —  One  ef  the  Remark- 
able Incident*  Bordering 
on  the  Romantic. 

(From  the  Detroit  Free  Preet.) 

Thomas  Hagen  was  seated  iu  a  comfortable 
rocking  chair  at  his  cosy  home,  1289  Russell 
street,  yesterday  morning,  when  a  visitor  was 
announced.  The  gentleman  arose  and  greeted 
the  newcomer  with  the  grace  of  a  diplomat, 
and  as  he  opened  up  a  conversation  it  was  evi- 
dent that  Mr.  Hagen  was  a  person  of  more  than 
ordinary  intelligence.  To  his  visitor  the  re- 
markable changes  and  peculiar  career  of  this 
man  was  a  source  of  much  interest.  The  won- 
derful transformation  in  his  appearance  within 
the  past  two  years  is  itself  worthy  of  the  study 
of  a  scientist.  Mr.  Hagen,  a  couple  of  years 
ago,  was  so  weak  and  emaciated  that  to-day  he 
does  not  seem  the  same  individual. 

Rheumatism  was  the  cause  of  his  terrible 
sufferings. 

He  is  a  Detroiter  by  birth,  having  first  seen 
the  light  of  day  in  this  city  36  years  ago.  When 
quite  a  boy  he  was  apprenticed  to  the  molder's 
trade,  and  ever  since  he  has  followed  this  avo- 
cation. He  is  quite  a  prominent  member  of  the 
local  Stove-Molder's  Union,  and  can  be  found 
nearly  every  Saturday  night  in  attendance  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Order.  About  two  years  ago 
Mr.  Hagen  became  seriously  affected  with  rheu- 
matism, the  result  of  working  in  draft*  of  cold 
air. 

"  The  shooting  pains  of  rheumatism  are  actu- 
ally, I  believe,  the  most  horrible  penalties  that 
can  be  inflicted  on  mankind.  I  cannot  begin 
to  tell  you  of  the  agony  I  suffered.  I  had  a 
thorough  experience  in  the  art  of  torture,  and 
no  matter  what  I  used  to  ease  the  pain,  it 
seemed  as  though  I  was  doomed  to  greater  suf- 
fering. I  had  a  number  of  friends  who  took 
great  interest  in  my  case,  and  recommended 
numerous  remedies,  which  I  tried  without  avail. 
Nothing  seemed  to  do  me  any  good.  I  was 
under  the  care  of  several  well-known  Detroit 
physicians,  but  their  services  were  absolutely 
without  favorable  results.  I  was  bedridden. 
Why,  I  could  not  move  from  one  chair  to  an- 
other without  assistance.  Some  days  I  would 
feel  a  little  blighter  than  others. 

"But  presently  another  attack  of  that  in- 
fernal rheumatism  would  strike  me,  leaving  me 
a  veritable  wreck  on  the  barren  shores  of 
humanity. 

"  By  accident  I  read  two  years  ago  a  Cana- 
dian paper  containing  a  remarkable  story  of  a 
miracle  at  Hamilton,  Ont.  It  was  that  of  a 
man  who  was  tortured  to  death  by  rheumatism. 
He  was  induced  to  use  Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills 
for  Pale  People.  He  was  immediately  cured.  I 
doubted  the  truth  of  the  matter  at  first,  but 
thought  I  would  try  it.  I  had  my  people  hunt 
all  over  town,  but  they  could  not  find  the  pills 
at  any  of  the  drug  stores.  The  only  place  they 
were  then  sold  at  was  over  in  Windsor.  Well, 
my  relatives  went  over  there  and  purchased  a 
few  boxes.  Great  Christopher!  but  my  mind 
goes  back  in  ecstscy  to  the  change  which  im- 
mediately came  over  me  after  using  the  Pink 
Pills.  I  began  to  improve,  and  in  a  few  weeks 
rheumatic  pains  left  me,  and  in  a  short  time 
I  was  able  to  be  out  and  around.  From  that 
time  I  have  been  at  work. 

"  It  was  not  long  after  I  secured  the  pills  over 
at  Windsor  that  I  found  they  were  for  sale  here 
in  Detroit,  at  Brown  &  Co.'s,  corner  of  Wood- 
ward and  Congress,  Michell's  and  Bassett  & 
L  Hommedieu's,  Woodward  avenue.  I  pur- 
chased them  for  fifty  cents  per  box.  I  guess 
you  can  buy  them  now  at  almost  every  drag 
store  in  Detroit. 

"I  have  recommended  the  Pink  Pills  to  sev- 
eral of  my  friends  around  town,  and  although 
their  cases  were  similar  to  mine,  they  have  all 
been  cured.  There  is  nothing  on  the  face  of 
God's  earth  equal  to  them  for  rheumatism  and 
other  diseases.  Until  my  dying  day  I  will 
praise  the  pills  for  being  the  cause  of  my  present 
happy  and  contented  condition." 

Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills  are  not  a  patent 
medicine.in  the  sense  in  which  that  term  is 
usually  understood,  but  are  a  scientific  prepara- 
tion successfully  used  in  general  practice  for 
many  years  before  being  offered  to  the  public 
generally.  They  contain  in  a  condensed  farm 
all  the  elements  necessary  to  give  new  life  and 
richness  to  the  blood  and  restore  shattered 
nerves.  They  are  an  unfailing  specific  for  such 
diseases  as  locomotor  ataxia,  partial  paralysis, 
St.  Vitus'  daDce,  sciatica,  neuralgia,  rheuma- 
tism, nervous  headache,  the  after  effects  of  la 


grippe,  palpitation  of  the  heart,  pale  and  sallow 
complexions,  that  tired  feeling  resulting  from 
nervous  prostration;  all  diseases  depending 
upon  vitiated  humors  in  the  blood,  such  as 
scrofula,  chronic  erysipelas,  etc.  They  are  also 
a  specific  for  troubles  peculiar  to  females,  such 
as  suppressions,  irregularities  and  all  forms  of 
weakness.  They  build  up  the  blood  and  re- 
store the  glow  of  health  to  pale  or  sallow 
cheeks.  In  the  case  of  men  they  effect  a  radical 
cure  in  all  cases  arising  from  mental  worry, 
overwork  or  excesses  of  whatever  nature. 

These  Pills  are  manufactured  by  the  Dr. 
Williams'  Medicine  Company,  Schenectady, 
N.  Y.,  and  Brockville,  Ont.,  and  are  sold  only 
in  boxes  bearing  the  firm's  trade  mark  and 
wrapper,  at  50  cts.  a  box,  or  six  boxes  for  $2.50. 
Bear  in  mind  that  Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills  are 
never  sold  in  bulk,  or  by  the  dozen  or  hundred, 
and  any  dealer  who  offers  a  substitute  in  this 
form  is  trying  to  defraud  you  and  should  be 
avoided.  Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills  may  be  bad 
of  all  druggists  or  direct  by  mail  from  Dr. 
Williams'  Medicine  Company  from  either  ad- 
drees.  The  price  at  which  these  pills  are  sold 
makes  a  course  of  treatment  comparatively  in- 
expensive as  compared  with  other  remedies  or 
medical  treatment. 


BUSINESS  COLLEGE. 

24  POBT  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

FOR  SEVENTY- FIVE  DOLLARS 

This  College  Instructs  In  Shorthand,  Type- Writing,  Book- 
keeping, Telegraphy,  Penmanship,  Drawing,  all  the 
English  branches,  and  every  thing  pertaining  to  business, 
for  lull  six  months.  We  have  sixteen  teachers  and  give 
Individual  Instruction  to  all  our  pupils.  Our  school  has 
Its  graduates  In  every  part  ol  the  State.  tM~  SEND  FOR 
CIRCULAR,    E.  P.  EIEALD,  Pres.   0.  8.  II ALKY,  Sea 


BERKELEY. 

An  elegant  residence  in  Berkeley  (or  sale  cheap.  New 
house,  10  rooms,  finished  at'ic.  All  modern  improve* 
menti.  Lot  50x125.  Near  University  grounds.  Partlru. 
iar>  of 

JOHN  F.  BYXBEE,  22  Market  St., 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Also  Choice  Building  Lot  In  Town  of  Palo  Alto  Send 
for  Circulars. 


Seeds,  Plants,  ttc. 


OLIVEJTREES. 

ALL  KIHDS  OF 

Nursery  Stock. 


Bend  and  get  book  on  Olive  Culture. 


HOWLAND  BROS.. 

Pomona.  Oal. 


XI.  «T. 


SEED  MERCHANT. 

AliF  /\  TsF  A.  ! 

Gram,  Clover,  Vegetable  anal  Flower  Seeds, 
Onion  Seta. 


LARGEST  STOCK  AND 

MOST   COMPLETE  ASSORTMENT. 

Illustrated,  Descriptive  and  Priced  Seed  Catalogue  for 
1894  mailed  free  to  all  applicants.  Address 

E.  J.  BOWEN, 

818  £  817  Sansome  8t.,  San  Franclaco,  Oal. 
65  Front  Street.  Portland,  Or. 
or  914  Commercial  St.,  Peattle,  Wash. 


A  fine  assortment,  best  varieties,  free  from  pests  of 
any  kind.  Pranna  Slmonl,  Bins;,  Host  raver  and 
Murdoch  Cherries,  Black  California  Figs; 
Rice  Soft  Shell  and  other  Almonds,  American 
Sweet  Chestnnta,  Prsepnrtnrlena  Walnuts. 
Hardy  mountain  grown  Orange  Treea.  Our  Oraoget 
have  stood  32  aegrees  this  winter  without  Injury. 
Dollar  Strawberry,  the  beet  berry  for  home  use  or 
market.  Address  C.  M.  SULFA  A  SON.  Lincoln, 
Placer  County,  California. 


NAPA  VALLEY  NURSERIES. 

(ESTABLISHED  1878.) 
The  Fruit  Tree  Planting  Season  being  over  for  this  season,  attention  Is  called  to 

Flower  and  Foliage  Plants  in  Great  Variety. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS,  the  best  of  the  best,  now  ready.    Fine  young  plants  for  fall  blooming. 
Ageratume,  Achvranthus,  Oynerus  alternlfollua,  Palme,  Fuckslaa,  Geraniums,  Car- 
nations.  FINE  PLANT8  AT  LOW  FIGURES. 

A  great  variety  of  well-grown  plants  of  the  most  favorite  sorts.   Send  for  catalogue 
A  magnificent  stock  of  Fruit  Trees  being  grown  for  next  season. 


LEONARD  OOATES. 


Residence:   Sausal  Fruit  Farm. 


NAPA,  CAL. 


June  2,  1894, 
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What  Is  Chemistry. 

Everybody  who  thinks  must  be  Impressed 
by  the  great  variety  of  things  found  on  this 
earth,  and  the  question,  What  does  the  earth 
consist  of?  must  often  suggest  itself. 
Among  the  most  important  results  reached 
in  studying  the  things  around  us  is  this, 
that  notwithstanding  their  great  variety  they 
are  made  of  simple  things,  and  these  in 
turn  of  still  simpler — that  there  are,  in  fact, 
only  about  70  distinct  kinds  of  matter,  and 
that  all  the  complex  things  around  us  are 
made  up  of  these  seventy  elements.  The 
solid  crust  of  the  earth,  as  far  as  it  has 
been  possible  to  investigate  it,  all  living 
things,  both  animals  and  plants,  the  air  and 
water,  consist  essentially  of  twelve  elements. 
The  elements  do  not,  as  a  rule,  occur  as 
elements.  They  are  generally  found  In  com- 
bination with  one  another.  Oxygen  and 
nitrogen  are,  to  be  sure,  found  in  the  air  as 
elements,  uncombined;  but  such  familiar 
substances  as  water,  salt  and  quartz  consist 
of  elements  in  combination.  Thus  water 
consists  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen.  Hydro- 
gen, the  element,  is  a  colorless,  tasteless, 
inodorous  and  very  light  gas  that  burns 
readily.  Oxygen,  the  element,  is  also  a 
colorless,  tasteless,  inodorous  gas.  It  does 
not  burn,  but  burning  things  burn  with  much 
increased  brilliancy  in  it.  When  hydrogen 
and  oxygen  are  mixed  together  in  a  vessel 
under  ordinary  conditions,  no  action  takes 
place.  They  mix  thoroughly,  forming  a 
mixture  that  is  also  a  colorless,  tasteless, 
inodorous  gas.  If  a  spark  is  applied  to  this 
mixture  a  violent  explosion  occurs,  and  this 
is  the  signal  of  a  great  change.  The  two 
gases  have  entered  into  chemical  combina- 
tion; they  are  no  longer  the  gases  hydrogen 
and  oxygen;  they  have  entered  into  combi- 
nation and  now  form  the  liquid  water,  a  sub- 
stance with  properties  entirely  different  from 
those  possessed  by  the  constituents. 

Again,  chlorine,  the  element,  is  a  green- 
ish-yellow gas  that  acts  violently  upon  other 
things  and  causes  changes  in  them.  Inhaled 
even  in  small  quantity  it  gives  rise  to  dis- 
tressing symptoms,  and  in  large  quantity  it 
causes  death.  Its  odor  is  extremely  dis- 
agreeable. Sodium,  the  element,  is  an 
active  substance  that  has  the  power  to  de- 
compose water  and  set  hydrogen  free. 
When  chlorine  gas  is  brought  together  with 
sodium,  the  two  combine  chemically  and 
form  the  well-known  compound  salt,  or,  as 
the  chemist  calls  it,  sodium  chloride.  From 
this  the  elements  chlorine  and  sodium  can 
be  obtained  by  the  chemist.  These  two  ex- 
amples serve  to  show  what  is  meant  by 
chemical  combination  and  by  a  chemical 
compound.  Chemical  compounds  are  gen- 
erally found  mixed  with  other  compounds. 
This  is  shown,  for  example,  in  many  of  the 
varieties  of  rocks,  as  granite,  which  consists 
of  three  different  chemical  compounds.  It 
Is  shown  much  more  strikingly  in  living 
things,  all  of  which  are  made  up  of  a  large 
number  of  chemical  compounds,  mixed,  to  be 
sure,  not  in  a  haphazard  way,  but  beautifully 
adjusted  and  working  together  in  wonderful 
harmony.  Just  as  elements  combine  chem- 
ically to  form  compounds,  so  elements  act 
upon  compounds  and  cause  changes  in  their 
composition.  Thus  oxygen  is  constantly 
acting  upon  other  things,  sometimes  slowly 
but,  In  the  case  of  fire,  rapidly  and  with 
tremendous  energy.  It  is  commonly  said 
that  fire  destroys  things.  In  fact,  it  changes 
their  composition,  and  the  principal  product 
of  the  change  are  gases.  This  kind  of 
chemical  change  Is  the  most  familiar  that 
is  brought  about  by  the  action  of  an  element 
upon  compounds.  Compounds,  too,  act 
upon  compounds,  and  cause  an  infinite  num 
ber  of  changes  in  composition.  Thus  the 
food  we  partake  of  consists  of  chemical  com 
pound.  In  the  body  these  compounds  find 
others  and  they  act  upon  one  another  so  as 
to  repair  the  wasted  tissues  and  cause 
growth.  The  gas  known  as  carbonic  acid, 
that  is  contained  in  the  air,  acts  upon  the 
compounds  in  the  leaves  of  plants  and  causes 
changes  that  are  absolutely  essential  to  the 
life  and  growth  of  the  plant. 

Look,  then,  in  any  direction  and  you  will 
see  evidence  of  changes  in  composition  that 
are  constantly  taking  place,  and  that  are 
essential  to  the  existence  of  the  world  as  It 
is.  These  changes  in  composition  and  the 
compounds  themselves  that  are  Involved  in 
the  changes  form  the  subject  of  chemistry. 
In  the  light  of  what  has  been  said,  It  is  clear 
that  chemistry  must  be  a  very  broad  sci- 
ence. Remembering  that  chemical  action 
is  the  cause  of  the  formation  of  chemical 
compounds,  that  without  chemical  action 
the  compounds  would  cease  to  exist,  and 
would  be  resolved  into  their  elements,  it  Is 
impressive  to  think  what  would  take  place 
if  chemical  action  would  cease.  Most  o. 
the  things  familiar  to  us  could  not  exist 
The  solid  portions  of  the  earth  would,  to  a 


large  extent,  be  replaced  by  the  element 
silicon,  something  like  charcoal,  and  by 
oxygen  and  a  few  metals  such  as  sodium, 
potassium  and  aluminum.  Water  would  be 
resolved  into  the  two  gases  hydrogen  and 
oxygen.  All  living  things  would  fall  to 
pieces,  and  in  their  place  we  should  have 
the  gases,  hydrogen,  oxygen  and  nitrogen, 
and  the  solid  element  carbon,  most  familiar 
to  us  in  the  form  of  charcoal.  Life  would, 
therefore,  be  impossible. — Chautauquan. 


Where  Scrap  Iron  Goes. 
Nothing  goes  to  waste  on  a  big  railroad, 
and  every  scrap  of  iron  and  much  second- 
hand material  is  valued  at  a  fixed  price  and 
carried  on  the  books  as  so  much  stock  on 
hand.  The  system  followed  by  the  store- 
keeper's department  of  one  railroad  is  a 
sample  of  many.  The  second-hand  metals 
are  gathered  and  placed  in  piles,  regularly 
assorted.  Then  they  are  classified  by  the  fore- 
man and  taken  into  stock  by  the  storekeeper 
or  assistant.  There  are  regular  schedules — 
one  of  material  which  can  be  used  again,  which 
is  denominated  "  second-hand,"  and  another 
of  material  which  has  to  be  melted  before  it 
can  be  used,  which  is  known  as  "  scrap." 
The  classes  are  arranged  something  after 
the  following  order:  Steel  scrap,  Nos.  I,  2, 
3,  4,  5  and  6,  at  prices  ranging  from  $28  a 
ton  down;  wrought  iron,  Nos.  1,  2,  3  and  4; 
cast  iron,  Nos.  1,  2,  3  and  4.  Even  borings 
are  taken  into  account,  brass  borings  being 
credited  at  eight  cents  per  pound,  and  brass 
scrap  and  copper  at  twelve.  This  material 
is  shipped  to  division  headquarters  when  a 
carload  has  accumulated.  Here  it  is  dis- 
posed of  by  the  storekeeper  on  order  of  his 
chief,  being  shipped  in  carloads  to  big  deal- 
ers in  old  metals  in  large  cities.  Much  of 
it  goes  to  Pittsburg,  Cincinnati  and  such 
points.  Orders  for  as  high  as  500,000 
pounds  of  one  kind  of  material  are  occa- 
sionally received  from  single  firms.  Most 
of  the  second-hand  material  Is  used  over 
again  in  the  shops,  but  it  is  previously  taken 
on  the  books  at  a  fixed  price  by  the  store- 
keeper and  is  charged  up  to  the  account  of 
the  articles  for  which  it  is  used.  All  usable 
No.  1  wrought  iron  is  received  and  charged 
up  at  one  and  one-fourth  cents  a  pound,  and 
cast  iron  at  one  cent. 


At  Great  Falls,  Mont.,  the  volume  of 
water  passing  in  the  upper  Missouri  is  about 
4800  cubic  feet  a  second,  and  at  Fort  Ben- 
ton (twenty-five  miles  farther  down  stream) 
United  States  engineers  report  it  at  4331; 
and  now  the  question  arises,  what  becomes 
of  the, rest  ?  A  belief  is  entertained  that  the 
water  drains  off  through  the  sand  and  sup- 
plies the  great  artesian  well  basin  of  South 
Dakota. 


The  Roar  of  Sun  Spots. 
Nothing  has  been  heard  lately  of  Mr. 
Edison's  attempt  to  make  the  roar  of  sun 
spots  audible  by  means  of  an  electro-mag- 
netic device  connecting  the  earth  currents 
with  a  telephone,  says  the  New  York  Sun. 
The  Idea  was  that  the  Impulses  believed  to 
be  transmitted  from  the  sun  to  the  earth 
when  great  spots  are  forming  on  the  solar 
surface  might  be  translated  into  sound  waves, 
thus,  in  a  sense,  enabling  us  to  listen  to  the 
voice  of  the  god  of  day  when  his  temper  is 
disturbed. 

Recently  an  experiment  of  similar  nature 
has  been  tried  in  England  by  W.  H.  Preece, 
and  apparently  with  success.  During  the 
magnetic  storm  of  March,  which  seemed  to 
be  connected  with  disturbances  in  the  sun, 
telephones  were  inserted  in  some  of  the 
principal  telegraph  circuits,  and  they  gave 
out  various  sounds.  Sometimes  the  noise 
was  like  the  twanging  of  musical  strings  or 
wires;  then  again  it  resembled  whistling. 
Some  observers  hear  reverberations  in  the 
telephone  like  the  rumbling  of  heavy 
carts.  Occasionally  high-pitched  notes  and 
screeches  were  emitted,  followed  by  low 
musical  sounds  like  the  laps  of  waves  upon 
a  beach. 

While  these  strange  noises  were  given 
forth  from  telephones  attached  to  telegraph 
lines — one  was  the  Liverpool- Hamburg  wire 
— auroral  lights,  white,  green  and  rose-col- 
ored, were  seen  in  various  places  playing  up 
and  down  the  sky,  and  the  earth  appeared 
to  be  tingling  with  electric  currents. 

Evidently  there  is  still  a  great  opportunity 
for  discovery  concerning  the  origin  and  na- 
ture of  such  magnetic  storms  and  their  re- 
lation, If  any,  to  the  sun.  So  far,  speculation 
has  held  the  field  in  this  direction,  but  a  few 
facts  are  beginning  to  emerge,  and  any  day 
a  brilliant  discovery  may  illuminate  the 
whole  mystery  with  a  flood  of  light.  Then, 
perhaps,  we  shall  know  whether  it  was  the 
earth  or  the  sun  that  made  Mr.  Preece's 
telephones  sing  and  whistle  and  shriek,  while 
the  heavens  shimmered  with  light  that  was 
not  of  the  stars. 


Prof.  Lawson  Tait  says  there  are 
certain  orchids  that  secure  the  fertilization 
of  their  stigmas  by  making  bees  drunk.  In 
no  other  way  could  they  get  these  Insects  to 
cut  up  the  necessary  antics  to  carry  the 
pollen  to  the  proper  place.  Every  such 
flower  is  a  veritable  liquor  saloon,  licensed 
by  nature.  The  beverage  supplied  is  dis- 
tinctly alcoholic. 


The  heroine  of  a  certain  sensational  novel 
was  very  much  agitated.  "Her  breath," 
wrote  the  novelist,  "  came  in  short  pants." — 
Youth's  Companion. 


Patents  Issned  to  Paoifio  Coast 
Inventors. 

Reported  by  Dewey  &  Co.,  Pioneer 
Patent  Solicitors  for  Pacific  Coast, 
220  Market  St.,  S.  F. 

rOK  WKIK  KNIMKO  MAT  8,  1894. 

519.373.— Gab  Furhack-O.  B  Bclmcr,  S  F. 

619,600.— Car  Cour-LiNu-B.  Bormiug,  North  Temcec»l. 

CM,  ' 
619,467.— Chart  Hanqrr— W.  S.  Cranmcr,  SuIbud,  QkL 
619,494  — Votiko  Macoikk— W.  M.  Cutter,  Marysvllla,  Cal. 
619.468  — Axlr  Nut— Deats  k  Stewart,  rboanlx,  A.  T 
519,499.— FlM  Kscai'r-O.  W.  Ellin,  Tckoa,  Wash 
619,684.— Fi.su  Hook— Ooll  &  Juilkina,  Los  Angles,  Cal. 
619,464.— Drill  Chuck— K.  J.  Holland,  Novada,  Cal. 

619.477.  — Nrcktik  Fastrnrr— Catharine  McNeil  S.  F. 
519,608.— Faucit—W.  J.  Oswald,  San  Joso.  Cal. 
619,619.— Ekoinr— Reynolds  &  Ketchum,  Seattlo,  Wash. 

619.478.  —  LlyuiD  Containing  Drvicr  —  A.  H.  &  T.  A. 
Schtoutcr,  Oakland,  Cal. 

619,371.— Fruit  Pickrr-B.  A.  Wrlffht,  San  Jacinto,  Cal. 


rOR  TMK  WKRK  HXDINU  MAY  16,  1894. 

-Flumr  Rifplr — S.  A.  B»ki{8,  Rlvoraldo,  Cal. 
Caskrt  Handlk— L.  II   liannistor,  I'cscadcro, 

-Caskrt  Hakhlr- h,  n.  Bannister,  Pcscadcro, 

-Drikr— A.  Btatchly,  S.  F. 
-Fabtrnrr— J.  A.  Bovyor,  San  Diego,  Cal. 
-Watrr  Si  rinklrr— H.  B.  Everest,  RivoiBldr, 

■Car  CourLiNo— T.  Johnston,  Tacoma,  Wash. 
-Kki.rasino  Drvicr— H.  Lahann,  Travcr,  Cal. 
-Fly  Em'kllbr— R.  F.  Lotspelch,  L'.e  Angeles, 

-Envkloi-r-CI.  H.  Martin,  S.  F. 
Rkpkiiibrator— J.  E.  McLaughlin,  3.  K. 
-Swaor  -  C.  A.  Mette,  Santa  Croz,  Cal. 
■Vapor  Burner— E.  I.  Nichols,  S  F. 
-Prrskrvino  Milk— F.  D.  Smith,  S  F. 
-Bkkr  Kauckt— O.  A.  F.  Streuher,  Oakland,  Cal. 
-Gas  Enoinr  -H.  Swain,  S.  F. 

Note.— Copies  of  U.  8.  and  Foreign  patents  furnished 
by  Dewey  &  Co.  In  the  shortest  time  possible  (by  mall  for 
telegraphic  order).  American  aud  Foreign  patents  obtained, 
and  general  patent  business  for  Pacific  Coast  Inventor* 
transacted  with  perfect  security,  at  reasonable  rate*,  and  in 
the  shortest  possible  time. 


519,931.- 
520  015.- 

Cal. 
620,016.- 

Cal. 
619,694.- 
619,831.- 
5X9,992.- 

Cal. 
519,861.- 

619.816.  - 
519.793.- 

Cal. 
519,864.- 
519.730. 

519.817.  - 
9,819.- 

620  014.- 
19.931.- 
519,880.- 


A  PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE. 


"  A  Battering  Ram" 

Or  a  battering  bull  or  any  other  attacking  animal 
cannot  demolish  the  Page  Woven  Wire  Fence  be- 
cause "  it's  not  built  that  way."  There  is  a  great 
strength  in  the  netted  wires.  It  isn't  stone-wall 
strength,  but  a  strength  that  doesn't  injure. 

If  a  head  of  stock  bolts  against  this  fence  he  is 
thrown  back  unhurt,  just  as  an  acrobat  leaps  from 
the  dome  of  a  circus  and  springs  lightly  up  from 
the  net  far  beneath. 

The  coiled  springs  that  form  the  netting  keen  the 
fence  from  sagging  and  the  strain  of  support  off  the 
posts.  Coiled  spring  fencing  will  stand  with  no 
middle  posts  at  all,  and  requires  fewer  posts  to  keep 
it  firmer  than  any  other  combination.  You  can  rob 
it  of  its  elasticity— bury  it  'neath  snow  drifts,  weigh 
it  down  in  any  manner  and  you  will  find  that  when 
the  weight  is  removed  it  bobs  up  serenely  like  our 


GRANGERS'   BUSINESS  ASSOCIATION. 


Prlnolpal  Place  of  Business,  103  Davis  St., 
San  Francisco,  State  of  California. 

NOTICE: 

There  are  delinquent  upon  the  following;  described 
stock,  on  account  ol  an  assessment  levied  on  the 
eleventh  (Uth)  day  of  April,  1891,  the  several  amounts 
set  opposite  the  names  of  the  respective  stockholders 
as  follows: 

No.  of  No. 

Names.                  Certificate.   Shares.  Amount. 

Adams,  D.  Q                     220             8  8  30  00 

Ashley,  Geo.  W                245            p  22  60 

Adams,  Amos                   328            12  45  00 

Baker,  John                     268             8  30  00 

Barber,  M.  R                     258              8  30  00 

Barber,  Orpha                  267             4  15  00 

Barber,  Elam  B                 259              4  15  00 

Bangs.  J.  L                         37             10  37  60 

Blyther,  Mrs.  A.  E               63              2  7  60 

Brown,  Sherman               49             8  30  00 

Brake,  G.  W                       44              1  3  75 

Carr,  Nelson                       61            20  75  00 

Clark,  Jas.  A                     59            20  75  00 

Clark,  Annetta                  60             4  16  00 

Dewey.  Mrs.  A.  T               382              2  7  60 

Ewer,  W.  B                       282            20  76  00 

Frost,  T.  G                         77              2  7  60 

Frye,  W.  H                        76            20  75  00 

Gates,  T.  M                       340              2  7  50 

Gray,  M  L                           7            28  106  00 

Hollenbeck,  H.  M              238              8  30  00 

Hollenbeck.  Mr.s.H.  M.      239              8  30  00 

Jewell,  H.  M                    1"            88  142  50 

Learned,  D.  A                  131            20  76  00 

Larkey,  John                    134             30  112  60 

Lefflngwell,  Sr.,  Wm....     333           8  3000 

Lefflngwoll,  Jr.,  Wm...     332  soon 

Morris,  J.  R   241 

Morris,  J.  R   242 

Montpellier,  A  ,  Trt'tee  467 

McReynolds,  8   10 

Nuckoll,  N   174 


8 
8 

80  800  00 

12  46  00 

200  750  00 

8  30  00 

4  15  00 


childhood's  "Jack-in-the-box"— straight  and  resist- 
ant as  before. 

The  wire  in  a  coiled  spring  is  extraordinary.  It 
neither  rusts  nor  rots,  but,  like  its  owner,  keeps  its 
temper  for  years  and  years. 

The  existence  of  such  a  fence  as  this  should  con 
vince  sensible  folks  forever  against  that  harmful 
enemy  of  animal  life — barb  wire. 

Something  is  gained  by  hooking  5 ID,  something 
is  gained  by  whipping  horses  or  dehorning  cattle, 
but  to  torture  a"  beast  by  a  string  of  cruel  spears 
which  jag  him  whenever  he  approaches  his  limns  is 
inexcusable  brutality. 

The  Page  Fence  is  better  than  a  S.  P.  C.  A.  in 
helping  live  stock  to  a  happier  lot. 

Its  economy,  too,  is  a  not-to-be-forgottcn  fact.  If 
you  are  interested  in  knowing  more  of  this  fence 
why  not  write  to  Page  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co., 
Adrian,  Mich.,  for  a  copy  of  their  "  Coiled  Spring 
Hustler  "  ? 


2  7  50 

10  87  60 

20  75  00 

6  22  60 

4  16  00 

40  160  00 

■in  160  00 

40  160  00 

4  16  00 

8  30  00 

2  7  50 

4  16  00 

2  7  50 

2  7  60 

2  7  50 

16  fin  00 

20  76  00 

86  136  00 

4  Iff  00 

10  37  60 

fi  22  60 

10  fiO  00 

2  7  60 

I  7  60 

And  in  accordance  with  law  and  an  order  of  tho 
Board  of  Directors.  made  on  the  11th  day  of  April, 
1891,  so  many  share*  ol  each  parcel  of  Ruch  stock  an 
may  lie  necessary,  will  bo  sold  at  public  auction  at 
the  office  of  tho  Corporation,  No.  108  Davis  street.  Han 
Francisco,  Cal.,  on  FRIDAY,  tho  16th  dRy  of  June, 
1894,  at  two  o'clock  P.  M.  of  Bald  dRy.  to  pay  delin- 
quent assessments  thereon  together  with  costa  of 
advertising  and  expenses  of  Rale. 

CHARLES  WOOD, 
Secretary  (iraiiRcrs'  Business  Association, 

Ollioc,  108  Davis  struct,  Han  Francisco,  Cal. 


Nuckoll,  Mrs.  S.  A   176 

Naglemaker.  John   477 

O'Brien,  J.  0   283 

plttman,  Mrs.  C.  J   197 

Plttman,  Carrie   188 

Proctor,  G.  W   217 

Russell.  Mrs.  C.  B.   462 

Rose,  Miss  C.  E   397 

Sawyer,  Jackson   16 

Swain.  R.  0   l'» 

Htrenlzel,  J   187 

Sayward,  J.  W   323 

Bteokter,  Mary  E   348 

Steckter,  John   347 

stockier,  P.  J   34fi 

Smith,  S.  R   464 

Smith,  S.  R   465 

Tuck.  J   313 

Van  Sandt.  A.  A   200 

Vincent,  J.  P   243 

Wilson,  E   130 

Walker,  Robert   185 

Whitney,  Mrs.  8.  D   442 

Young,  A.  J   193 


c/nirtHHiji  minimi 


(fTOWt... 

In«iperi'"iiood  nifty  micwiwfully  produce  tho  fruit*  for  which 
(Jaltfornla  In  f*nmua.  600  pagefl.  Fully  llluHtrHtod.  IMmi  $3. 
PotfMjd,  Hrnid  for  circular.  DEWKY  rUBLIBHINO  OO. 


BOW  TO 

W    llll  M 

rof  Kdward 

flOODi 

A  practical,  oxpllclt  and  oomprfhrnriWt?  book  mubodyfiiK 
Ihn  mperlenco  and  mrthodn  of  huudn-dii  of  Hucccflaful 
owont,  and  constituting  a  trustworthy  gnlib'  by  which  tha 
ipor 
iron 
nntpikt  _ 

Piibllfihoni  WO  Marknt  Htrmrt.  Ban  Kranofaoo.  0*1. 


EGGS  WILL  PAY  LARGE  PROFITS 

At  12  cts  |>or  dozen.  If  you  douht  It,  write  mo  and  I 
will  toll  you  how.  Olvo  plalnlv  vour  name,  adilross  and 
biiHlnoM.    n.  K.  STARK WKATIIKK,  »I0  Cal.  St,  8.  F. 
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PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 


June  2,  1894. 


Many  so-called  gasoline  engines. are  now  on  the  market 
which  are  direct  infringements  of  our  patents,  and  it  is 
our  intention  to  bring  suit  against  the  various  infringers. 

As  the  law  holds  the  purchaser,  as 
well  as  the  manufacturer,  we 
would  advise  parties  who  have 
already  purchased  other  gasoline 
engines  to  obtain  from  the  sellers 
of  such  engines  A  GOOD  AND 
SUFFICIENT  BOND  PRO- 
TECTING THEMSELVES 
IN  CASE  DAMAGES  ARE 
OBTAINED  AGAINST 
THEM,  as  it  is  not  the  policy  of 
this  company  to  work  a  hardship 
on  innocent  parties,  but  the  law 
makes  no  such  provision. 


UNION  GAS  ENGINE  CO.,  221-223  First  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


OWNEBS  OP  20  PATENTS. 


SUPERIOR 


EFFICIENCY 

Of  these  Pumps  has  been  demonstrated 
under  all  conditions  of  use;  and  they  are 
sold  subject  to  the  broadest  of  guarantees 
as  to  efficiency  and  durability. 


Jackson's  Vertical  Water-Balanced  Runner  and  Shaft "  Whirlpool"  Centrifugal  Pump, 

For  use  In  pits,  with  long  bearing  and  patent  water-sealed  gland. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE  No.  15  which  contains  all  tho  Information  necessary  t )  estimate 

  cost  of  Complete  Pumping  Plants— using  Steam  or  Gas 

Engines,  Horse  Power  or  Water  Power -and  cost  of  operating  same  per  acre  or  per  horse  power  per  hour,  or 

season 

 ADDRESS  


625  SIXTH  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


ALEXANDER  &  HAMMON, 

RIO  BONITO  NURSERIES,  BIGGS,  BUTTE  CO.,  CAL. 

Deciduous  Fruit  Trees  Our  Specialty. 


THE  MOST  COMPLETE  ASSORTMENT  OF 


GENERAL  NURSERY  STOCK  GROWN  ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 

1,000,000  TREES  FOR  THE  SEASON  OF  1894-95  IN  STOCK. 

tV  Acknowledged  everywhere  to  be  equal  to  the  best.   Guaranteed  to  be  healthy  and  free  from  scale  or 

other  pests.   Send  for  catalogue  and  prices.   Correspondence  solicited.  Address 

ALEXANDHFl   eft?  HAMMON, 

BIGGS,  BUTTE  COUNTY  CALIFORNIA. 


PAOIFIO  RURAL  PRESS  I 
Is  the  Largest  Illustrated  and  Leading  Agrl  ul- 
tural  and  Horticultural  Weekly  of  the  West 
Established  1870.  Trial  Subscriptions.  60c  for 
12  weeks,  or  83.40  a  year  (till  further  notrce).  DEWEV 
PDBLI8HING|CO.,  S20  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


Oil  I  C  ("1  D  k  I  I  A  H  you  want  to  know  about  California 
llALI  rUnll  In  and  the  Pacific  States,  send  for  the 
V  1  UI,I,IM  PACIFIC  RI  RAI.  FBEWt, 

tha  best  Illustrated  and  Leading  Fanning  and  Horticultural 
Weekly  of  the  Far  West.  Trial.  50c  for  3  mos.  Two  sami-le 
copies,  10  cents.  Established  1870.  DEWEY  PUBLISHING 
CO.,  230  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


The  Situation  as  to  Horse  -  Breeding. 

Before  giving  up  the  breeding  of  horses  and  declaring  the  business  dead,  will  it  not 
be  well  to  take  a  candid  practical  view  of  the  case,  and  before  throwing  away  an  advan- 
tage already  gained,  consider  well  what  has  brought  on  present  conditions,  whether  the 
causes  are  likely  to  continue  indefinitely,  and  if  not,  how  best  to  take  advantage  of  the 
change  when  it  comes.  Nearly  every  kind  of  business  has  had  its  boom  and  reaction 
during  the  last  twenty  years,  and  the  horse  business  has  been  one  of  them.  Its  effects 
have  been  and  are  felt  over  a  wider  extent  of  country  than  almost  any  other  business, 
because  it  is  so  intimately  connected  with  every  other.  Many  breeders  attribute  the 
present  condition  of  the  horse  market  to  over-production,  and  the  introduction  of  elec- 
tricity. The  over-production  has  been  entirely  of  the  cheaper  erades,  and  this  class  is 
what  is  being  displaced  by  electricity.  Electricity  can  never  take  the  place  of  the  heavy 
draft  or  fine  coach  horse.  General  business  depression  has  had  more  to  do  wi  h  the  fall 
in  the  horse  market  than  anything  else.  Nearly  every  one  is  economizing  and  doing 
without  or  making  the  best  of  what  they  have.  That  this  condition  will  last  long  no  one 
believes.  A  renewed  demand  is  among  the  certainties  of  the  future.  When  this  fresh 
demand  comes  there  will  be  a  short  supply  to  meet  it,  because  of  the  falling  off  in 
breeding  for  the  past  three  years  and  the  probable  continuance  of  it  for  a  year  or  two  to 
come.  Horses,  as  a  rule,  are  short-lived  animals.  The  visible  supply  is  being  used  up 
\t  a  very  rapid  rate,  and  the  fact  that  it  takes  five  years  to  produce  a  horse  ready  for 
market  is  lost  sight  of  by  the  croakers  who  are  now  and  have  been  for  three  years  crying 
the  horse  business  down.  Another  fact  is  that  the  best  time  to  engage  in  the  production 
of  any  staple  commodity  is  when  it  is  down  and  not  when  it  is  booming.  So  many 
farmers  have  learned  by  sad  experience  that  they  cannot  produce  salable  horses  from 
ordinary  stallions  and  have  given  up  the  attempt,  that  the  chance  for  those  who  can  and 
do  raise  first-class  horses  in  the  future  will  be  greatly  improved.  Taking  past  experience 
and  a  candid  view  of  the  future  of  this  country,  it  would  seem  that  now  is  the  right  time 
(or  those  farmers  who  are  favorably  situated  to  take  hold  of  high-class  horse  breeding  in 
earnest.  They  can  now  secure  a  choice  selection  of  mares  at  moderate  cost  and  buy  first- 
class  stallions  at "  rock-bottom "  prices.  The  latter  can  now  be  bought  cheaper  than 
they  are  likely  to  be  again  for  years,  for  the  reason  that  this  year  will  about  use  up  the 
stock  of  imported  stallions  on  hand  and  good  ones  cannot  be  imported  to  sell  at  prevail- 
ing prices.  Think  on  these  things.  Should  not,  under  the  circumstances,  the  owners  of 
mares  be  more  particular  than  ever  in  their  choice  of  stallions  and  breed  more  judiciously 
than  ever  for  the  inevitable  future  market  ?  The  present  conditions  are  simply  the  result 
of  bursting  boom  bubbles.  This  country  is  not  going  to  destruction;  business  is  settling 
down  to  a  sound  basis,  and  a  healthy  reaction  is  sure  to  follow.  A  revival  in  general 
business  will  bring  a  quick  and  strong  demand  for  horses,  and  the  man  who  then  has 
good  ones  can  name  his  own  price  for  them.  The  main  point  in  breeding  is  the  choice  of 
a  stallion,  and  care  should  be  taken  to  buy  only  the  best  and  from  areputable  importer. 

There  has  been  lately  landed  in  San  Francisco  the  finest  lot  of  imported  Percheron 
and  French  Coach  stallions  ever  brought  to  the  Pacific  Coast.  This  stock  ranges  in  age 
from  two  to  six  years,  and  was  selected  in  France  by  the  veteran  importer,  Leonard 
Johnson,  who  for  many  years  was  foreign  buyer  for  M.  W.  Dunham,  of  Wayne,  III.  Mr. 
Johnson  has  personally  selected  and  brought  to  this  country  over  Two  Thousand  Horses, 
and  is  universally  acknowledged  to  be  the  best  judge  of  Draft  Horses  in  America.  Each 
animal  in  this  lot  is  a  good  one,  not  only  individually,  but  of  the  best  possible  breeding, 
as  is  attested  by  the  certificates  of  registry  in  both  the  Percheron  stud-books  of  France 
and  America.  A  satisfactory  guarantee  given  that  each  stallion  will  get  sixty  per  cent 
of  colts.  This  is  a  rare  chance  to  get  a  first-class  stallion,  as  no  such  stock  as  this  has 
ever  been  offered  for  sale  here  at  as  low  figures  as  this  will  be  sold  for.  Time  given  on 
approved  paper.  STABLES— Close  to  Midwinter  Fair,  on  Fifth  avenue,  opposite  Race 
Track,  next  door  to  Scott  &  McCord's  Feed  Store,  San  Francisco,  Oal.  Take  Geary 
street  car.  For  further  information  and  catalogues,  address  the  Secretary  of  the  Ameri- 
can Percheron  Horse  C  Fs  Tt-TOMPQONT  Occidental  Hotel, 
Breeders' Association,  U .    1  ll  w  1V1  f  jUIM,  gAN  FRANCISCO. 
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TWENTY.  FOI  KTII  TKAK. 

Offloe,  WO  Market  Street. 

Mr.  Thompson  Explains  the  Origin  of  His  Navel 
Orange. 

A.  C.  Thompson  of  Duarte  made  public  in  1891  his  pos- 
session of  an  improved  variety  of  the  navel  orange,  which 
was  illustrated  in  the  Rural  Press  of  May  30th  of  that 
year.  He  did  not  desire  at  the  time  to  disclose  the 
"  process  "  by  which  he  secured  the  improvement,  but  to 
meet  a  great  pressure  of  inquiry,  he  stated  that  it  was 
secured  by  budding  one  variety  into 
another,  buds  from  this  growth  into 
another,  etc.  Naturally  there  was 
much  incredulity  shown  as  to  the  effi- 
cacy of  this  process,  for  horticultur- 
ists were  not  disposed  to  grant  an  in- 
fluence of  stock  upon  scion  to  that  ex- 
tent. We  have  just  received  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Thompson,  in  which  he  ac- 
knowledges that  his  explanation  of  his 
process  was  only  a  half-truth  and  that 
he  sympathized  with  the  views  of  his 
critics,  but  he  did  not  desire  at  that 
time  to  explain  further.  Three  years 
have  elapsed,  and  now  he  states  that 
he  makes  a  clean  breast  of  the  matter. 
In  his  letter  to  the  Rural,  dated 
June  3d,  he  writes  as  follows  : 

In  the  box  of  oranges  which  I  send 
you  you  will  find  two  pieces  of  orange 
wood,  each  with  a  waxed  wrapper  around 
it.  Remove  the  wrapper  and  use  a  mag- 
nifying glass  upon  the  bud  which  you 
will  see  inserted  in  the  usual  manner. 
Look  carefully  at  this  bud  and  you  will 
see,  by  the  split  through  it  lengthwise, 
that  it  is  composed  of  two  half-buds  of 
the  same  size,  put  together  and  inserted  as 
one,  waxed  over,  after  being  concaved  to 
fit  the  convex  side  of  the  stock  and  con- 
caved a  little  also  in  the  split  so  as  to 
bring  both  edges  of  the  germ  together 
closely.  This  has  to  be  done  of  course 
with  a  very  thin,  sharp  knife.  Now  say, 
for  instance,  that  one  of  the  above  half- 
buds  is  a  Washington  Navel  and  the  other 
half  St.  Michael.   These  grow  together 

and  form  one  shoot.  Prom  this  shoot  next 

season  take  buds  and  from  Malta  Blood 

take  buds  of  equal  size  and  maturity;  split 

and  unite  these  halves  asonebud,  fit  them 

well  and  neatly  together,  wax  over  lightly 

and  cover  with  a  wax  wrapper.  String 

will  no  do,  as  the  buds  would  dry  out 

Next  season  again  take  buds  from  this 

new  growth  and  halve  them  with  half- 
buds  of  Mediterranean  Sweet.  Here,  then, 

you  get  a  growth  which  includes  all  the 

varieties  named. 

At  the  end  of  three  weeks  from  bud- 
ding the  wrapper  has  to  be  removed  and 

the  buds  examined  with  a  magnifying 

glass.    If  the  union  is  complete  at  the 

crown  of  the  germ,  return  the  wrapper  to 

exclude  sun  and  air  until  the  bud  starts 

to  grow.   Sometimes  only  one-half  of  the 

bud  starts  to  grow;  all  such  should  be 

cut  out  and  the  budding  done  over  again. 

Sometimes  both  halves  die  or  both  halves 

grow  separately.    Then  it  has  to  be  done 

over  again  on  a  new  place  in  the  stock. 

There  ought  to  be  at  least  fifty  buds  of  each  combination  put 

in  at  the  same  time,  to  cover  failures. 

Mr.  Thompson's  specimens  of  inserted  buds  are  just  as 
he  describes.  It  is  a  high  style  of  budding  but  it  is  per- 
fectly feasible  if  the  manipulation  is  skillful  and  careful 
enough.  We  believe  it  is  not  a  new  thing,  except  in  its 
application  to  the  orange,  but  so  far  as  we  know  he  is  the 
first  to  apply  such  manipulation  to  the  origin  with  the 
purpose  of  producing  new  varieties.  The  secret  in  the 
practical  operation  lies  in  the  matching  of  the  half  buds 
and  the  covering  to  exclude  air. 

Mr.  Thompson's  explanation  is  that  he  produced  his 
variety  of  the  navel  orange  by  close  intermarriage  of  the 
wood  of  the  varieties  he  used.  The  growing  together  of 
the  bud  potentialities  of  each  would  theoretically  result  in 
some  sort  of  a  combination  of  the  characteristics  of  both 
factors.   Practically  he  claims  that  the  Thompson  Navel 


is  one  of  the  outcomes  of  such  a  process  of  what  may  be 
called  bud  grafting,  or  the  use  of  a  bud  formed  by  the 
grafting  together  of  two  half  buds  of  different  pedigree. 
What  have  our  expert  horticulturists  to  say  about  that? 
Mr.  Thompson's  specimens  may  be  seen  at  this  office. 


The  exports  of  oleomargarine  are  constantly  on  the  in- 
crease, to  the  great  injury  of  butter  producers.  The  total 
for  April,  1894,  was  430,000  pounds,  valued  at  $53,000,  com- 


GREAT  CABLE  INCLINE  OF  MT.  LOWE  RAILWAY. 

pared  with  405,000  pounds,  valued  at  $52,000  in  April, 
1893.  For  the  ten  months  ending  April  30, 1894,  the  total 
was  3,000,000  pounds,  valued  at  $370,000,  against  2,970,000 
pounds,  valued  at  $353,000,  for  the  corresponding  period 
of  last  year.  Butter  producers  should  consider  the  effect 
upon  their  business  of  this  enormous  trade  in  this  imita- 
tion.  

A  recent  enactment  of  the  Iowa  Legislature  makes  it 
unlawful  in  that  State  to  manufacture  any  substitute  for 
butter  or  cheese  of  same  color  as  genuine  butter  or  cheese. 
Genuine  butter  may'be  given  a  better  color  by  coloring 
process.  All  substitutes  for  butter  or  cheese  must  be 
labeled  in  plain  English  language.  Restaurants  and 
hotels  using  butterine  must  post  up  a  card  reading, 
"  Substitute  for  butter  used  here."  The  bill  is  a  very  long 
one  and  severe  penalties  are  provided  for  its  violation. 


Mount  Lowe  Railway. 

There  are  doubtless  but  few  of  our  intelligent  readers 
who  have  not  heard  somewhat  of  the  Mount  Lowe  Rail- 
way. It  is  situated  near  to  Los  Angeles  and  Pasadena, 
and  connects  these  two  southern  California  cities  with  the 
majestic  Sierra  Madre  range  of  mountains.  This  range 
has  been  called  by  the  poetic  people  of  the  south,  Apen- 
nines, the  Pasadena  Alps,  for,  as  its  name  implies,  it  is  a 
sheltering  mother,  protecting  its  sun- 
kissed  and  flower-bedecked  garden 
of  the  Lord  from  the  winds  which 
blow  strongly  in  other  regions.  Pic- 
turesque and  bold  it  stands,  seamed 
with  deep  canyons,  wooded  gorges  and 
precipitous  cliffs.  Its  Berrated  summits 
look  near  enough  to  reach  them  by 
walking  an  hour,  for  I  he  transparent 
atmosphere  deceives.  Its  peaks  aie 
higher  than  the  highest  peaks  of  the 
White  mountains,  and  one  is  instinc- 
tively seized  with  a  desire  to  scale 
them  and  look  down  upon  the  fair 
panorama  beneath.  This  chain  of 
mountains  runs  transversely  across 
southern  California,  near  the  34lh 
parallel  of  latitude. 

The  Los  Angeles  Terminal  Railway 
directly  connects  with  the  Mount 
Lowe  Railway  at  Altadena  Junction. 
Well-equipped  passenger  cars,  fitted  up 
with  the  most  approved  electric  power, 
speed  up  Lake  avenue,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  land  passengers  at  Hotel 
Rubio,  from  which  point  start  the 
"  White  Chariots"  of  the  Great  Cable 
Incline,  which  latter  has  been  desig- 
nated "the  most  wonderful  railway  of 
the  world." 

At  Altadena,  also,  are  located  the 
gas  engines,  working  the  electric 
dynamos  which  supply  power  for 
operating  the  trolley  road  to  Hubio 
Amphitheater.  These  consist  of  two 
60-horse  power  and  one  100-horse 
power  gas  engines,  with  a  capacity 
much  larger  than  their  specified 
amount. 

The  great  cable  incline  called  forth 
the  praise  of  many  engineers.  It  ex- 
tends from  Rubio  Pavilion,  2200  feet 
above  the  Bea,  to  the  Hummit  of  Hcho 
mountain,  3500  feet  in  altitude.  It  is 
upward  of  3000  feet  in  length,  and 
makes  a  direct  ascent  of  about  1300 
feet.  The  cars  are  permanently 
attached  to  an  endless  cable,  and  are 
so  balanced  that,  in  ascending  and  descending,  they  pass 
each  other  at  an  automatic  turnout,  exactly  midway  on  the 
incline.  The  cable  is  of  the  finest  steel  and  was  thoroughly 
tested  to  a  strain  of  one  hundred  tons;  and,  as  under  any 
circumstances  the  loaded  cars  will  never  exceed  five  tons, 
its  absolute  safety  is  at  once  apparent. 

As  visitors  ride  up  this  great  incline,  few  realize  the 
arduous  labor  it  represents.  Not  only  were  the  ordinary 
difficulties  of  railroad  building  to  be  overcome,  but  the 
grade  was  such  that  burros  had  to  carry  cement  and  water 
for  building  the  walls  and  buttresses,  which,  in  places, 
were  necessary  ere  the  track  could  be  laid;  and  as  there 
were  many  points  where  not  even  burros  could  climb  in 
safety,  men  carried  the  required  materials  on  their 
shoulders.  It  was  the  money  and  energy  of  one  man  who 
accomplished  this  undertaking,  when  the  great  majority, 
with  less  courage,  regarded  it  as  well  nigh  impossible. 
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The  Week. 

The  first  barley  reached  San  Francisco  on  the  last  day 
of  May.  This  is  the  fourth  time  in  25  years  that  new  bar- 
ley has  reached  tide  water  in  May — once  on  May  26th, 
once  on  May  30th  and  twice  on  May  31st.  This  puts  1894 
among  the  very  earliest  years  in  showing  a  carload  of  bar- 
ley, and  it  is  a  month  ahead  of  the  extreme  late  date, 
which  is  June  30th.  The  barley  sold  at  auction  at  $1.15 
per  ctl.,  which  is  not  bad  for  an  era  of  depression,  for  the 
average  price  reached  by  first  lots  of  new  barley  during 
25  years  is  $1.12  per  ctl. 

The  continuance  of  the  rains  is  changing  the  face  of 
affairs  more  completely  than  was  imagined  possible. 
There  is  much  hay  being  ruined,  but  in  the  aggregate  it 
is  more  than  compensated  by  the  greater  product  in  wheat 
fields.  Wheat  which  it  whs  thought  would  not  make  a 
decent  yield  has  in  some  cases  attained  an  excellent  con- 
dition, and  occasionally  has  gone  beyond  that  and  has 
fallen,  through  heavy  growth,  wind  and  rain.  Orchards 
and  vineyards,  cultivation  of  which  had  been  despaired  of, 
have  been  brought  into  excellent  tilth  and  have  abundant 
moisture  to  crop  heavily.  Still,  it  does  not  appear  that 
this  should  continue.  There  is  much  danger  of  cracking 
of  apricots  and  plums,  and  of  sad  interference  with  head- 
ing, if  this  damp,  dark  weather  continues.  But  affairs 
are  getting  too  complicated  for  even  a  well-directed  com- 
plaint On  the  whole,  we  are  getting  more  out  of  this 
vear  than  we  expected,  and  the  weight  of  the  changes  is 
on  the  side  of  better  times. 

The  San  Francisco  fruit  commission  merchants  propose 
an  organization  to  advance  their  business.  The  merchants 
claim  that  there  are  many  features  of  the  fruit  business  in 
which  unity  of  action  is  particularly  desirable  among  the 
wholesale  dealers.  One  of  the  principal  advantages  will 
be  the  maintenance  of  an  office  where  the  standing  of 
buyers  may  be  ascertained,  and  thereby  all  members  will, 
to  some  extent  at  least,  have  a  protection  against  bad 
debts,  which  cannot  be  guarded  against  in  any  other 
manner.  It  is  stated  also  that  an  effort  will  be  made  to  , 
have  a  uniform  siz9  for  boxes  for  the  various  varieties  of  j 
fruits,  and  that  steps  will  be  taken  toward  having  growers 
pay  more  attention  to  the  packing  of  fruit.  It  is  not  stated 
whether  the  dealers  in  dried  and  fresh  fruits  will  unite  in 
one  organization,  or  whether  each  will  have  its  own  ex-  I 
change,  but  a  conclusion  on  this  point  will  doubtless  be 
reached  at  an  early  meeting. 


The  Canaigre  Crop. 


Ever  since  the  announcements  were  made  that  an  arid- 
land  weed  might  become  the  basis  of  profitable  culture 
because  the  root  was  rich  in  tannin  and  would  take  the 
place  of  vanishing  supplies  of  tanbark,  there  has  been  un- 
ceasing inquiry  on  the  subject.  Readers  of  the  Rural 
will  remember  that  the  plant  is  "  sour  dock,"  also  called 
canaigre,  and  botanically  known  as  rumex  hymenosepalut. 
The  plant  grows  wild  over  a  great  region  extending  from 
southern  California  eastward  to  New  Mexico,  and  experi- 
ments at  the  State  University  have  shown  that  it  thrives, 
in  California  at  least,  for  a  considerable  distance  north- 
ward of  its  habitat.  The  trouble  has  been  that,  though 
there  have  been  considerable  shipments  of  the  dried  root 
and  of  the  extract  thereof  from  all  the  region  where  the 
plant  grows  wild,  and  in  the  eastern  portion  of  that  region 
considerable  supplies  have  been  produced  by  cultivation, 
there  did  not  seem  to  be  scope  and  surety  enough  in  the 
traffic  to  warrant  free  investment  of  land  and  money  in 
the  crop.  It  was  reported  from  New  Mexico  that  the 
price  had  already  fallen  because  of  free  supply,  and  it  was 
still  something  of  a  problem  what  American  tanners 
would  do  with  it.  We  are  not  nearly  so  short  on  tanbark 
as  Europe  is,  and  therefore  substitutes  for  bark  can  hardly 
be  expected  to  go  so  quickly  here.  It  is  encouraging, 
however,  to  those  who  have  an  eye  on  the  culture  in  this 
country  to  know  that  European  advices  on  canaigre 
strongly  favor  the  material,  and  thus  create  a  presumption 
that  its  use  in  Europe  may  be  very  large. 

We  have  just  received  from  the  Department  of  State  a 
Washington,  Vol.  44  of  the  Consular  Reports  which  has  a 
short  paper  on  this  subject  from  J.  O.  Monaghan,  Consul 
at  Chemnitz,  Germany.  He  shows  that  the  material  has 
had  much  attention  of  late  from  German  chemists,  and  it 
has  been  subjected  to  careful  tests  at  the  experiment  sta- 
tions in  Austria,  which  give  special  attention  to  leather 
interests.  The  director  of  the  station  at  Vienna  states ' 
that  canaigre  is  especially  suited  to  upper,  saddlers'  and 
fancy  leathers.  The  tanning  school  at  Freiburg,  Ger- 
many, holds  the  same  view.  Dr.  Von  Schroeder  gives  the 
following  opinion  :  "  Canaigre  is  rich  in  tannin;  it  dis- 
solves and  gives  out  its  acid  even  in  cold  water,  and  that 
which  it  does  not  give  out  can  easily  be  got  out  by  hot 
water  or  steam  extraction.  By  grinding  the  dry  roots  or 
plant,  one  gets  a  very  good  material  to  mix  with  tanning 
barks — oak  and  hemlock.  Canaigre  gives  leather  a  soft, 
bright  color,  often  a  clear  bright  orange.  The  leather 
comes  out  full,  smooth  and  with  a  good  grain." 

There  seems,  then,  no  doubt  but  that  Canaigre  will 
prove  acceptable  to  the  tanners — in  fact,  very  desirable  to 
them.  There  is  a  question,  however,  of  market  price 
which  must  be  of  prime  importance  to  intending  growers. 
Dr.  Von  Schroeder  says  that  his  inquiries  show  that  canai- 
gre, so  far,  costs  the  tanner  $3.60  to  $3.90  per  centner  (112 
pounds),  including  freight,  and  this,  counting  an  average 
of  28  per  cent  of  tannin,  makes  it  cost  13  cents  per  pound. 
This,  he  says,  is  a  great  deal  too  much  and  will  preclude 
importation.  It  seems  likely,  then,  that  the  field  for  our 
canaigre  will  depend  upon  how  much  we  can  cheapen  pro- 
duction and  how  much  it  need  cost  to  get  the  tannin  into 
the  form  of  an  extract,  which  will  be  concentrated  and 
save  much  in  cost  of  transportation.  It  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  we  can  export  dried  canaigre  roots  profitably 
half  way  around  the  world.  Extraction  and  concentration 
by  the  cheapest  and  most  expeditious  methods  must  be  re- 
sorted to. 

Again,  it  is  not  sure  that  we  shall  long  have  the 
monopoly  which  we  now  have  of  the  production.  There 
must  be  vast  areas  around  the  Mediterranean  suited  to  the 
crop,  and  growers  there,  aided  as  they  are  by  Government 
inquiries  and  experiments,  will  soon  be  put  on  the  track 
of  the  plant.  It  will  then  be  a  question  as  to  how  long 
we  can  hold  the  European  market,  for  with  our  greatest 
cheapening  of  the  product  we  can  hardly  expect  to  com- 
pete with  the  cheap  labor  of  South  Europe  and  North 
Africa.  Still  we  have  the  vast  tanning  industries  of  the 
United  States  to  exploit,  and  in  this  undertaking  the 
European  decision  upon  the  value  of  the  material  will  be 
of  great  aid. 

Canaigre,  then,  is  a  promising  thing,  but  it  needs  much 
more  investigation  into  production  and  commercial  aspects 
of  the  product  before  large  investments  in  the  crop  or  the 
product  will  be  warranted. 


The  wine  producers  met  at  the  Viticultural  head- 
quarters in  this  city  on  Friday  of  last  week  to  discuss  the 
features  of  the  situation  and  outlook.  There  was  much 
discussion,  but  no  clear  policy  decided  upon.  Finally  a 
committee  was  appointed,  which  is  meeting  this  week,  and 
will  ere  long  present  a  report  embodying  suggestions  for 
the  good  of  the  interest.  How  grave  is  the  condition  of 
the  wine-producing  industry  can  be  inferred  from  an  in- 
cisive letter  which  we  publish  upon  another  page. 


From  an  Independent  Standpoint. 

This  week  the  editor  gives  up  very  cheerfully  much  of 
his  own  space  to  a  letter  from  Judge  John  Ourrey  of 
Solano  county  on  the  subject  of  State  taxation  and  ex- 
penditure. No  other  subject  is  better  worth  the  attention 
of  the  people  at  this  time,  especially  of  land  owners,  who 
pay  the  bulk  of  the  taxes.  The  semi-annual  tax  payment 
just  made  has  been  to  most  of  our  people  a  "  rub  on  the 
raw,"  for  the  funds  to  meet  it  came,  in  the  majority 
of  cases,  by  heroic  self-denial,  or  through  borrowing,  to 
be  repaid  painfully  in  the  future.  How  this  tax  money, 
thus  gotten  together  in  hard  ways,  is  being  spent  is  shown 
in  Judge  Currey's  letter. 

The  discussion  of  this  question  is  just  now  very  timely 
because  we  are  about  to  elect  a  new  set  of  State  officers, 
including  a  new  legislature,  who  will  have  the  power  to 
cut  out  of  our  complicated  system  the  follies  and  extrava- 
gances which  discredit  it  and  make  public  hardship.  The 
Populists  who  held  their  convention  two  weeks  ago  pledge 
a  sweeping  reduction  in  the  charges  of  the  State  govern- 
ment. The  Republican  and  Democratic  conventions  have 
yet  to  meet,  and  there  is  still  time  for  the  creation  of  a 
public  sentiment  that  will  compel  them  to  do  likewise. 
Let  it  be  understood  that  the  demand  for  financial  reform 
is  strong  and  universal,  and  it  will  come.  Now  is  the 
right  time  to  strike  for  relief  from  a  burden  which  has  be- 
come intolerable. 

It  is  not  necessary — indeed,  it  is  not  desirable — to  make 
this  proposition  to  cut  down  the  expenses  of  our  State 
government  a  party  issue.  It  is  a  matter  which  profound- 
ly concerns  everybody,  and  the  movement  ought  to  be 
strong  enough  to  accomplish  the  desired  end,  no  matter 
which  party  wins  the  next  election. 

It  is  not  enough  that  party  conventions  should  give 
pledges  to  limit  the  tax  rate.  That  is  a  childish  way  to 
go  about  the  work,  and  it  has,  moreover,  been  tried  and 
has  failed.  What  is  wanted  is  the  assurance  of  specific 
reforms  with  the  nomination  of  men  competent  to  carry 
them  out. 

The  less  done  in  the  way  of  "placing  the  blame,"  in 
crimination  and  recrimination,  the  easier  the  work  of  re- 
form will  be.  If  the  people  stop  to  potter  over  bygones, 
the  energy  which  might  win  the  fight  will  be  wasted  in 
controversy.  To  an  extent,  we  are  all — Democrats,  Re- 
publicans and  Populists  alike — responsible  for  the  existing 
conditions,  for  we  have  all  helped  either  by  action  or  in- 
action to  create  them.  Let  the  past  with  its  mistakes  and 
its  blames  be  buried  and  forgotten  and  let  us  put  our  whole 
effort  into  the  fight  for  a  wiser  and  better  order  of  things 
for  the  future. 

Reform  can  be  accomplished,  but  it  will  require  earnest 
work.  The  existing  system  is  a  prodigious  force  because 
it  has  created  a  class  which  profits  largely  by  and  through 
it.  But  it  is  a  force  which  will  give  way  before  a  united 
and  unwavering  front  of  public  demand  backed  by  a  stern 
public  conviction. 

Judge  Carrey's  Letter. 


A  Demand  for  Reform  In  State  Taxation  and  Ex- 
penditures—Who Pays  the  Taxes  and 
How  the  Money  Is  Expended. 


Dixon,  Cal.,  June  4,  1894. 

To  the  Editor: — The  Single  Tax  theorists  maintain 
that  revenues  for  the  support  of  the  National  and  State 
Governments  should  be  raised  by  the  direct  taxation  of 
the  lands  of  the  country  alone,  thus  dispensing  with 
tariffs  and  impost  duties  on  the  goods  of  foreign  countries 
brought  to  the  ports  of  the  United  States.  They  advocate 
the  exemption  of  all  improvements  made  upon  lands  by 
the  labor  of  men,  and  of  all  personal  property,  including 
stocks,  bonds  and  money.  They  claim  to  believe  that 
land,  as  it  exists  in  a  state  of  nature,  should  bear  all  the 
burden  of  supporting  National  and  State  Governments. 
Whether  or  not  this  doctrine  of  the  Single  Tax  theorists 
be  right  or  wrong,  it  is  not  my  purpose  now  to  discuss, 
more  than  to  say,  in  passing,  that  while  I  remember  there 
is  a  maxim  of  equity  jurisprudence  that  "equality  is 
equity,"  I  cannot  concur  in  this  docrine  of  this  new  school 
of  economists.  My  present  purpose  is  to  show  the  land- 
owners of  our  State  how  nearly  their  condition  is  to  that 
to  which  the  advocates  of  taxing  lands  only  would  have 
them  subjected. 

It  is  admitted  by  all  informed  on  the  subject  that  the 
lands  of  our  State  are  made  to  bear  more  than  80  per  cent 
of  all  the  taxes  imposed  by  law  for  the  support  of  our 
State  and  county  Governments.  Something  like  20  per 
cent,  it  may  be,  is  contributed  by  personal  property,  con- 
sisting of  goods  and  chattels  and  live  stock,  and  bonds  and 
money  assessed  and  taxed,  of  which  the  farmers  and  agri- 
culturists of  the  country  contribute  their  full  share.  It 
thus  appears  that  this  20  per  cent  contribution  to  the  tax 
fund  collected  for  State  and  county  support  is  a  relief  to 
that  extent  to  the  lands  and  improvements  thereon.  This 
relief  of  merely  20  per  cent  places  the  land-owners  of  the 
country  in  a  little  better  situation  than  they  would  be  in 
if  the  Single  Tax  system  were  in  full  and  complete  opera- 
tion.  Certainly  the  Single  Tax  theorists  may  well  be 
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satisfied  with  the  practical  advancement  of  their  doctrines 
of  recent  birth  and  growth. 

All  taxpayers  on  lands  used  and  occupied  as  a  means 
of  subsistence,  who  have  the  courage  to  look  their  obliga- 
tions in  the  face,  must  realize  that  their  condition  is  one 
of  gross  and  grievous  oppression,  brought  upon  them  by 
reckless  extravagance  and  wicked  legislation  and  admin- 
istration of  public  affairs.  As  things  are,  the  proprietors 
of  lands  occupied  and  used  for  the  support  of  themselves 
and  families  need  not  look  to  the  rich  men  of  the  country, 
whose  wealth  consists  of  stocks,  bonds  and  money,  and 
other  personal  property,  for  either  moral  or  material  aid 
in  their  present  extremities,  for  these  wealthy  denizens  of 
our  cities  and  towns  may  well  be  content  with  the  present 
management  of  our  State  financial  affairs.  Their  share  of 
the  taxes  is  small,  and  hence  they  cannot  be  counted  on 
to  help  those  who  are  compelled  to  bear  the  heaviest  end 
of  the  load.  If  retrenchment  and  reform  in  the  matter  of 
appropriation  and  taxation  are  to  become  accomplished 
facts,  it  can  only  be  by  the  united  efforts  of  the  land- 
owners of  the  country.  No  one  should  be  elected  to  the 
next  Legislature  of  our  State  who  is  not  in  sympathy  with 
our  tax -burdened  people,  and  who  is  not  ready  to  pledge 
himself  in  favor  of  radical  retrenchment  and  reform  in 
all  matters  of  appropriations  and  expenditures  of  the 
people's  money. 

Less  than  half  the  money  now  collected  and  spent  as  it 
is  would  defray  all  necessary  expenses  of  government,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  demoralization  and  degradation 
which  follows  in  the  wake  of  wasteful  extravagance  in 
our  public  affairs  would  be  avoided.  To  extirpate  the 
evils  that  are  destroying  the  producers  of  material  wealth 
in  our  State,  those  immediately  concerned  must  take  the 
matter  in  hand  and  with  unanimity  lay  the  axe  at  the  root 
of  the  Upas  tree,  whose  poisonous  breath  is  withering  and 
blasting  the  industrial  enterprises  of  the  land;  and  let 
them  remember,  also,  as  an  incentive  to  determined  action, 
that  there  is  no  State  in  the  Union  so  badly  governed  in 
its  financial  affairs  as  is  the  State  of  California. 

It  may  be  asked,  What  are  the  particular  evils  to  be 
remedied  so  as  to  bring  about  retrenchment  in  public  ex- 
penditures? And  further,  it  may  be  asked,  By  what 
means  are  the  needed  reforms  to  be  effected  ?  The  last 
of  these  questions  may  be  first  answered  :  The  needed  re- 
forms of  existing  evils  must  be  made  mainly  by  the  Leg- 
islature, properly  aided  by  the  Governor  of  the  State  and 
all  State  officers  within  their  own  departments  of  Govern- 
ment service.  To  the  question,  What  are  the  particular 
evils  to  be  remedied,  it  may  be  answered  that  they  are 
greater  in  number  than  it  is  here  practicable  to  enumerate 
in  a  brief  newspaper  article,  but  some  of  them  are  here 
pointed  out  as  examples  of  the  many. 

By  our  existing  Constitution,  by  some  called  the"Sand- 
lot  Constitution,"  a  Railroad  Commission  was  created 
which,  unto  this  time,  has  been  of  very  little,  if  any, 
practical  benefit  to  this  State  or  the  people  thereof.  The 
general  Appropriation  Act,  passed  in  March,  1893,  for 
the  forty-fifth  and  forty-sixth  fiscal  years,  exhibits  an  ap- 
propriation for  salaries  of  these  Commissioners  and  other 
expenses  of  the  Commission  amounting  to  $35,740.  So 
much  money  squandered  by  constitutional  and  legislative 
behest. 

The  State  Board  of  Equalization,  created  by  the  same 
Constitution,  is  by  many  considered  of  more  than  doubtful 
utility.  It  cost  the  taxpayers  for  said  fiscal  years 
$30,510.  In  this  respect,  it  is  less  objectionable  than  the 
Railroad  Commission. 

For  the  same  fiscal  years  the  Governor's  office  is  made 
to  cost  $37,800.  It  may  be  that  there  is  no  just  ground  of 
complaint  to  be  made  to  the  Governor's  salary  for  the  two 
years,  amounting  to  $12,000;  but  what  is  to  be  said  of  the 
salary  of  his  private  secretary,  $8000;  and  of  the  salary 
of  the  Executive  secretary,  $5200;  and  of  the  salary  of 
the  stenographer,  $3200;  and  of  the  salary  of  the  mes 
senger,  $2400? 

For  the  same  fiscal  years,  the  Attorney-General's  office 
is  made  to  cost  $38,460.  The  salary  of  this  State  officer 
for  the  two  years,  amounting  to  $6000,  is  reasonable 
enough;  but  what  of  the  salaries  of  deputies,  amounting 
to  $14,000;  and  that  of  the  stenographer,  $3600;  and  of 
the  costs  and  expenses  of  suits  wherein  the  State  is  a  party 
in  interest,  $6000;  and  of  the  expenses  of  the  Attorney- 
General  in  tax  suits  and  other  suits  in  the  United  States 
courts,  $2000  ?  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  Attor- 
ney-General is  permitted  to  practice  law  on  his  own  ac- 
count, while  in  office.  It  is  a  known  fact  that  the  present 
incumbent  of  this  office  has  during  his  term  secured  large 
emoluments  in  the  private  practice  of  his  profession.  Is 
it  not  the  duty  of  a  State  officer,  paid  by  the  taxpayers  of 
the  State,  to  give  to  the  duties  of  his  office  his  entire  at- 
tention and  service  ? 

These  instances  of  expenditures  for  the  support  of  State 
offices  are  given  as  examples  of  the  waste  of  the  people's 
money  in  high  places  of  honor  and  trust. 

The  cost  of  the  military  organizations  of  our  State,  as 
appears  in  the  General  Appropriation  Act,  amounting  to 
$352,540,  for  said  fiscal  years,  has  already  been  mentioned 
in  a  paper  on  the  subject  of  taxation  published  in  the 
San  Francisco  Bulletin  in  April  last,  and  reproduced  in 
several  of  the  country  journals  of  the  State.  The  adage 
is,  "  In  time  of  peace  prepare  for  war."  Once  only  in  the 
course  of  30  years  past  has  the  service  of  one  or  two  com- 
panies been  called  into  requisition.  This  was  to  suppress 
a  riotous  outbreak  of  the  miners  in  the  county  of  Amador, 
and  then  all  that  the  companies  did  was  to  "  march  up  the 
hill  and  then  march  down  again."  It  is  suggested  that 
our  next  Legislature  might  very  properly  inquire  as  to  the 
condition  of  our  military  preparations  for  war. 

The  attention  of  the  taxpayers  of  the  State  is  invited  to 
the  amounts  appropriated  by  the  last  Legislature  for  pay- 
ment to  employes  of  the  State  Capitol  building  and 
grounds,  amounting  to  $59,650,  for  said  fiscal  years,  and  to 
policemen  at  the  Capitol  grounds,  $7000,  and  for  imple- 
ments, hose,  etc.,  for  Capitol  grounds,  $5000. 

The  appropriation  for  repairs  of  the  Capitol  building 
and  furniture,  and  for  carpets,  and  for  the  construction  of 


an  elevator,  amounts  to  the  sum  of  $25,000.  Who  is  there 
that  believes  these  sums  are  not  largely  in  excess  of  what 
was  and  is  needed  for  the  care  of  the  Capitol  buildings 
and  grounds?  Seventy-one  thousand  six  hundred  and 
eighty  dollars  appropriated  and  expended,  and  to  be  ex- 
pended, for  the  care  of  the  Capitol  and  the  Capitol 
grounds  in  the  course  of  two  years,  may  not  seem  to  be 
large  in  the  eyes  of  the  politicians  who  make  appropria- 
tions, only  a  small  part  of  which  they  pay;  but  to  those 
who  foot  the  bills  it  appears  quite  otherwise.  But  these 
appropriations  for  the  Capitol  and  Capitol  grounds  are 
not  all.  In  addition,  there  was  appropriated  for  lighting 
the  grounds,  $2400;  for  water  for  Capitol  building,  $1200; 
for  water  lor  Capitol  grounds,  $2400.  What  will  our 
farmers  and  horticulturists  say  of  such  extravagance? 

The  number  of  institutions,  commissions,  bureaus  and 
positions  created  in  past  years  by  legislative  enactments, 
and  supported  by  State  taxation,  is  frightfully  large.  Many 
of  them  should  be  abolished  outright,  and  all  others 
should  be  limited  in  expenditures  to  what  is  actually 
necessary  to  their  proper,  economical  maintenance. 

We  have  three  Normal  Schools,  costing  $194,000  for  the 
two  years  mentioned;  for  the  same  time  the  Whittier  Re- 
form School  cost  $160,000;  the  Preston  School  of  Industry, 
$70,000;  the  Labor  Bureau,  $18,400;  the  Mining  Bureau, 
$50,000;  fish  restoration  and  protection,  $20,000;  fish 
hatcheries,  $15,000;  suits  for  violation  of  fish  laws,  $4000; 
attorneys  for  boards  of  health,  $6000;  guardian  of  Mar- 
shall's monument  and  grounds,  $1200;  guardian  for  Yo- 
Semite  valley,  $3000;  travelling  expenses  of  Yosemite  Val- 
ley Commissioners,  $3000;  care  of  Yosemite  valley,  $20,000; 
care  of  Mariposa  Big  Trees,  $5000;  salary  of  superintend- 
end  of  State  Printing  Office,  $6000;  expense  of  State  Print- 
ing Office,  $250,000;  compiling  and  printing  index  to  the 
laws  of  the  State  from  1850  to  1893,  $8000;  aid  to  district 
agricultural  societies  (43  in  number),  $192,500. 

We  have  bank  commissioners,  insurance  commissioners, 
loan  association  commissioners,  State  harbor  commis- 
sioners, fish  commissioners  and  others  whose  salaries  and 
office  expenses  do  not  appear  in  the  General  Appropriation 
Act,  but  are  provided  for  in  other  acts  of  the  Legislature. 
When  all  expenditures  are  added  together,  they  are  found 
to  aggregate  the  sum  of  $8,425,000  for  the  support  of  the 
State  Government  for  the  two  years  beginning  with  the 
1st  of  July,  1893,  and  the  county  governments  of  the  State 
cost  nearly  or  quite  one-third  more  than  does  that  of  the 
State.  The  condition  of  our  State  and  county  financial 
affairs  demands  a  change  which  shall  be  radical  and  sweep 
out  of  the  way  a  horde  of  place-holders,  who,  with  their 
predecessors,  have  cursed  the  land  for  many  years  past. 
They  are  a  class  who  do  not  live  by  the  sweat  of  their  own 
faces,  but  by  the  sweat  and  toil  of  those  who  struggle  hard 
and  practice  rigid  economy  to  earn  and  save  enough  to 
support  themselves  and  families  and  to  pay  their  taxes, 
which  at  this  time  in  the  history  of  our  State  they  are  un- 
able to  pay  without  borrowing. 

The  remedy  for  the  evils  of  which  our  tax-paying  people 
have  just  cause  for  complaint  is  to  abolish  all  of  the  offices 
and  positions  which  have  been  proved  to  be  of  no  practical 
use  and  benefit  to  the  people  and  other  offices  which  have 
passed  their  days  of  usefulness — if  there  ever  were  such 
days — and  to  reduce  and  confine  all  expenditures  for  the 
maintenance  of  offices  and  institutions  which  must  be  re- 
tained and  supported  within  limitations  of  a  judicious 
economy,  for  our  flush  tiuea,  it  would  seem,  have  passed 
away. 

Those  who  desire  to  examine  for  themselves  the  extent 
of  governmental  expenditures  may  obtain  much  informa- 
tion on  the  subject  by  a  careful  study  of  the  General  Ap- 
propriation Act,  contained  in  chapter  242  of  the  laws 
passed  by  the  Legislature  of  1893,  at  pages  from  524  to 
535  of  the  laws  of  its  last  session. 

The  foregoing  matters  are  presented  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  taxpavers  of  the  State,  and  as  specimens  of 
reckless  and  profligate  appropriations  and  expenditures  of 
money  beyond  what,  by  a  just  and  economical  administra- 
tion of  public  affairs,  is  required.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  for  these  evils  and  a  vast  number  of  like  character, 
the  remedy  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Legislature  and  Gov- 
ernor and  other  public  officers,  most  of  whom  are  to  be 
elected  at  the  next  general  election.  The  honest  men  of 
the  Legislature  should  see  to  it  that  proper  and  effective 
remedies  are  applied.  In  their  efforts  in  the  direction  of 
retrenchment  and  reform  they  may  expect  to  be  opposed 
by  that  class  of  legislators  who  will  be  at  the  capitol  not 
for  "  their  health,"  but  there  "  on  business,"  and  who  will 
ask,  when  a  measure  is  proposed,  "  Is  there  anything  in  it 
for  me?"  These  slang  and  apparently  (qui vocal  terms 
have  been  in  times  past  a  part  of  the  vocabulary  of  boss- 
selected  and  bo88-elected  members  of  the  Legislature, 
showing  themselves  as  in  the  market  for  sale  to  the  high- 
est bidder.  All  such  should  be  scorned  and  contemned 
by  all  honest  men.  John  Currey. 

The  U.  S.  Pomologist  has  issued  a  circular,  based  upon 
frost  injuries  to  fruits  during  March  and  April,  which 
shows  how  seriously  some  States  have  suffered.  The  fol- 
lowing are  given  as  percentages  of  live  buds  after  the 
freezing : 

Delaware  12      20  per  cent 

Maryland   4  [O  25 

Michigan   :57  ,0  ™  „ 

New  Jersey   g| 

Georgia   )  u 

Alabama   Jj 

California  100 

It  seems  hardly  possible  that  such  great  destruction 
could  be.  Georeia  and  Alabama  saved  only  one  and  two 
per  cent  of  the  bloom  buds. 

Califobnians  who  are  bothered  by  cutworms  are  ad- 
vised to  try  a  method  which  has  been  found  successful  by 
growers  in  parts  of  Burlington  county,  New  Jersey.  Bran 
is  mixed  with  Paris  green  in  sufficient  quantity  to  give  it 
a  slight  greenish  tinge  throughout.  When  thoroughly 
mingled  dry,  water  is  added  and  the  mass  mixed  until  it 
is  wet  throughout  without  being  mushy.    A  small  mass  of 


th  is  is  placed  about  the  base  of  all  the  newly-set  plants, 
and  experience  has  shown  that  the  cut  worms  will  eat  this 
in  preference  to  attacking  the  plants.  We  should  like  to 
hear  the  results  of  trials  of  this  material.  Of  course  it  can- 
not be  used  where  poultry  or  domestic  animals  have  access 
to  the  land. 

Crops  and  Markets. 

We  quote  the  following  from  Bulletin  No.  7  of  the  Slate  frail  Ex- 
change, dated  June  6th. 


Crop  Prospects. 

The  rains  of  the  past  two  wepks  have  been  a  great,  but  not 
by  any  means  an  unmixed  blessing  to  the  State.  Si  far  as 
they  may  affect  fruit,  the  result,  of  course,  has  been  to  ruin  all 
ripe  cherries,  and  soften  and  seriously  injure  those  approach- 
ing ripeness.  In  the  very  latest  districts,  where  Royal  Ann  is 
the  leading  variety,  and  which  have  not  yet  begun  to  swell,  the 
effect  may  be  beneficial.  As  to  other  fruits,  we  cannot  know 
the  result  until  we  see  the  weather  to  follow.  No  damage  has 
been  reported  to  the  apricot  crop,  and  probably  none  has  been 
received  except  in  the  very  early  districts  where  ripeuing  fruit 
must  have  had  some  injury.  Some  mildew  has  been  reported 
on  peach  trees,  and  grapes  in  some  localitiis  are  doubtless  in 
considerable  danger.  The  result  of  the  unsettled  weather  may 
delay  us  a  week  in  making  up  our  final  estimate  for  the  season 
of  the  condition  of  all  our  fruit  crops.  The  present  o  Ulook, 
however,  seems  about  as  follows: 

Apples.— Generally  a  good  crop,  although  reported  poor  in  a 
few  localities. 

Apricots.—  The  iDjury  by  frost  in  a  few  localities,  some  of 
them  quite  important,  will  not  prevent  the  harvesting  of  a 
large  crop. 

Cherries. — Have  been  a  medium  crop,  and  much  of  that 
seriously  injured  by  rains. 

Qrapes. — Are  usually  growing  and  blossoming  well,  but  no 
estimate  either  of  raisin  or  other  grapes  can  yet  be  made. 

Peaches  promise  much  the  largest  crop  we  have  ever  jet  bar- 
vested. 

Bartlett  Pears  are  generally  reported  as"  dropping,"  and  such 
orchards  as  we  have  seen  are  certainly  doing  so  in  a  very  un- 
usual manner,  but  we  have  not  personally  seen  any  orchards 
where  the  drop  has  been  more  than  a  proper  thinning.  We 
may  be  mistaken,  but  we  shall  be  surprised  if  there  is  not  gen- 
erally an  abundant  crop  of  excellent  fruit. 

Late  Pears  seem  to  be  very  uneven,  as  they  are  apt  to  be. 

Prunes  and  Plums. — As  to  these  it  seems  to  be  evident  that 
in  the  interior  great  prune-producing  sections  tbe  crop  will  be 
very  light  in  spite  of  the  vigorous  growth  and  large  size  which 
the  rains  are  giving  the  fruit.  On  the  coast  and  in  the  upper 
foothills  of  the  Coast  Range  the  crop  will  apparently  b»  ex- 
cellent, but  the  amount  produced,  though  important  to  their 
owners,  can  do  very  little  towards  making  up  the  dtficiency 
from  the  interior. 

Nectarines  are  generally  reported  a  good  crop. 

Almonds  promise  the  largest  crop  we  have  ever  had. 

Olives  are  blooming  full. 

Fruit  Prospects  in  the  Northwest:  An  important  fruit  dis- 
trict is  rapidly  growing  up  in  Oregon,  Washington,  western 
Idaho  and  British  Columbia,  tbe  aggregate  output  of  which 
for  tbe  pnsent  year  has  been  estimated,  we  hardly  know 
upon  how  good  authority,  at  1000  carloads  of  fresh  and  diifd 
fruits.  In  the  fresh-fruit  trade  these  products  do  not  compete 
with  ours  of  the  same  variety,  our  latest  districts  being  gen- 
erally marketed  before  the  northern  fruit  comes  on.  In  prunes 
and  dried  plums,  however,  in  spite  of  their  expense  of  drying 
with  artificial  heat,  they  are  prepared  to  compete  with  m  on 
very  favorable  terms,  as  the  cost  of  most  of  their  orchaid  land 
has  not  exceeded  $50  per  acre  for  cleared  land  of  excellent 
quality.  The  most  common  prune  there  at  prespnt  is  the 
Fellenburg,  which  they  call  the  Italian  prune,  and  we  the 
German.  This  prune,  on  the  average,  has  seemed  to  do  be  l<  I 
there  than  with  us,  probably  owing  to  the  greater  moist  ure  pre- 
venting the  dropping  which  troubles  us  here.  Their  dri«d 
product  averages  much  better  than  our  dried  German  prunes, 
as  the  whole  product  of  the  orchard  is  there  dried,  while  wi'h 
us  tbe  "  German  prunes  "  which  get  into  tbe  market  are  mostly 
culls,  tbe  Fellenburg  being  one  of  our  most  profitable  shipping 
fruits  when  it  beats. 

Eastern  Fruit  Prospects. — Tbe  reports  (f  seii'His  ir  jmy  by 
untimely  weather  in  the  Northern  Slates  conlinup,  with  morn 
or  less  contradiction.  Beyond  what  we  have  before  said,  that 
the  Southern  crops  of  all  fruits  are  generally  verv  light,  wi'h 
rapidly  improving  outlook  from  southern  I'enn«vlvania  north, 
subject  to  the  damage  by  the  latest  "freezes,"  as  to  whicti, 
after  due  diligence,  we  are  yet  unable  to  form  satisfactory  con- 
clusions, we  can  as  yet  Bay  nothing. 

Market  Report. 

FRESH  FRUITS, 

Throughout  central  and  northern  California,  the  raini,  the 
disturbed  condition  of  the  East,  and  the  uncertainty  as  to 
tariff  have  combined  to  stop  transactions  of  all  kinds.  Buyers 
are  entirely  unwilling  to  meet  growers'  views  either  for  drying, 
canning  or  shipping.  We  have  almost  no  sales  or  offers  re- 
ported from  any  county.  Disturbed  financial  conditions  are 
certain  to  prevent  buyers  from  competing  with  each  other  at 
high  prices,  as  the  risk  involved  is  too  great,  and  it  is  almost 
certain  that  growers  who  do  not  provide  themselves,  either 
alone  or  by  organization,  with  the  means  of  dr\ing  will,  as 
their  fruit  ripens,  be  compelled  to  accept  buyers'  views.  Those 
who  can  take  care  of  themselves  will  be  in  a  condition  to  get 
whatever  the  market  will  afford  when  the  pioper  time  of  sell- 
ing arrives.  The  earlier  districts  are  doing  fairly  well  with 
all  fruit  reaching  the  East  in  good  condiiion.  The  ship- 
ment of  apples  will  begin  next  week  from  Placer  county,  where 
sales  are  being  made  at  75  cents  a  box. 

Cherries  from  the  earliest  districts  are  gone  and  have,  on 
the  whole,  realized  fair  prices,  except  for  the  earliest  and  poorest 
varieties  which,  except  for  the  very  first  ihlnmanla,  have  not 
been  profitable.  Tbe  average  of  the  sales  of  Blnck  Tartarian 
and  Royal  Ann  which  have  come  under  our  eye  has  been  about 
$1.15  to  $1.30,  in  Chicago,  which  is  rather  a  fa! line  off  from  last 
week.  The  New  York  sales  which  we  have  seen  have 
averaged  $1.30  to  $1.65.  The  rains  are  likely  to  slop  all 
further  sales  of  cherries  to  packers,  who  will  be  unwilling  to 
take  the  risk  of  carrying. 

Apricots  are  quoted  in  Placer  county  at  $1.25  per  25  pound 
crate.  Some  sales  are  reported  from  the  Booth  at  $15  per  ton 
for  the  run  of  the  orchard.  At  Ilanford  $20  per  ton  is  re- 
ported offered. 

Peaches. — We  hear  of  few  sabs  or  offers;  from  one  county 
we  hear  of  $15  per  ton  for  2  inch  and  $20  for  2i  inch.  In 
Placer  county  some  sales  are  reported  at  $1.60  per  20-pound 
crate  for  early  shipment. 

Prunes.—  No  sales  of  green  prunes  reported  to  us  this  week. 
At  Hanford  $20  per  ton  is  reported  as  offered. 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

The  market  for  prunes  and  raisins,  which  are  the  only  goods 
'smaining  out  of  jobbers'  bands  of  the  crop  of  1893,  is  for  the 
moment  utterly  flat,  both  here  and  at  the  East,  and  seems 
likely  to  remain  so  until  opening  prices  have  been  made  for  the 
crop  of  1804,  when  the  remains  of  the  old  crop  can  be  cleaned 
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up.  We  have  Eastern  quotations  from  several  cities  averaging 
$2.30  to  $2 55  for  three  crown  raisins  and  $5.26  to  $5.55  for 
prunes  four  sizes,  both  in  sacks  f.  o.  b.  coast,  but  in  all  cases 
with  the  statement  that  there  are  next  to  no  goods  moving. 

In  new  crop  we  can  yet  hear  of  no  transactions,  but  offerings 
have  been  made  of  choice  Southern  apricots  at  9  cents  f.  o.  b. 
coast,  without  takers.  This  is  the  equivalent  of  from  $22.50  to 
$25  per  green  ton,  and  will  doubtless  yield  a  fair  profit  to  those 
who  have  bought  orchards  at  the  usual  rates  in  the  southern 
counties.  We  can  yet  find  no  competent  authorities  willing  to 
commit  themselves  over  their  signature  to  a  judgment  of  the 
probable  opening  prices  for  dried  fruits  of  the  crop  of  1894.  In 
default  of  definite  opinions,  it  will  be  wise  to  give  some  thought 
to  the  general  conditions  in  view  of  which  the  opening  prices 
must  be  made  up. 

In  any  forecast  of  the  probable  prices  of  dried  fruits  for  the 
coming  season,  due  consideration  must  be  given  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  country.  Dried  fruits  have  been  considered  the 
"  poor  man's  fruit."  Unfortunately,  it  seems  only  too  probable 
that  many  who  have  been  accustomed  to  fruit  in  this  poor 
man's  form  may  find  themselves  this  year  unable  to  eat  fruit 
at  all.  We  hope  not,  but  many  think  so.  Certainly  such  fruit 
as  some  are  likely  to  eat  will  be  cheap  fruit,  and  the  cheapest 
may  perhaps  be  the  dried  apples.  These  will  be  supplemented 
by  our  smaller-sized  prunes  and  raisins  and  the  poorer  quali- 
ties of  our  peaches  and  apricots.  While  we  all  hope  for  the 
best,  nothing  in  the  present  outlook  warrants  any  belief  that 
the  average  laboring  man  will  this  year  pay  high  prices  for  any 
fruit.  If  the  average  farmer  will  estimate  how  much  high- 
priced  fruit  would  this  year  be  consumed  in  his  own  family,  he 
can  judge  how  much  is  likely  to  be  used  by  hard-working 
families  East,  where  the  financial  pressure  is  much  heavier 
than  here.  American  skilled  workmen  in  reasonably  pros- 
perous times  have  always  been  good,  wholesome  livers,  and  are 
among  our  best  customers  for  dried  fruits.  But  if  there  is  little 
work,  or  the  pay  small,  they  will  use  less  of  what  they  do  not 
consider  strictly  necessary. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  for  customers  for  dried  fruits,  ex- 


peaches  a  demand  can  be  created  among  a  class  which  does  not 
now  consume  them,  but  which  can  afford  to  pay  prices  which 
will  justify  the  additional  care  and  expense  necessary  to  pro- 
duce fruit  which  will  satisfy  a  critical  taste.  Great  Britain  will 
take  our  best  qualities  of  dried  apricots,  any  year,  at  prices 
which  will  yield  good  profits  to  the  grower.  For  some  reason 
dried  peaches  have  not  been  found  salable  there.  Germany 
has  a  high  duty  on  canned  goods,  and  our  market  there  for 
fruit  in  that  form  will  always  be  limited,  but  on  the  same 
fruits  dried  the  duty  is  low,  and  it  ought  to  be  able  to  create  a 
large  market.  It  would  seem  that  a  prudent  capitalist  owning 
all  the  orchards  of  California  would  seek  to  produce  mainly 
those  products  which  our  conditions  enable  us  to  produce 
better  and  cheaper  than  others,  and  dispose  of  them  in  coun- 
tries or  districts  where  similar  conditions  do  not  prevail.  This 
would  seem  to  point  to  a  large  production  of  dried  peaches 
and  apricots,  and  their  disposal  not  only  in  this  country,  but 
in  northern  Europe.  Whenever  a  reliable  and  steady  demand 
for  these  fruits  can  be  created  in  foreign  countries,  the  price 
which  we  are  able  to  obtain  for  our  surplus  in  those  countries 
will  determine  the  prices  for  the  whole.  The  area  suitable  to 
the  production  of  prunes  and  plums  is  much  more  extensive 
than  that  in  which  peaches  and  apricots  can  be  produced — 
especially  apricots  —  and  we  believe  that  the  interests  of  the 
fruit  industry  of  California  will  just  now  be  best  served  by  the 
same  intelligent  effort  which  a  single  capitalist  would  exert  to 
improve  the  quality  of  our  dried  product  and  push  its  sale 
among  classes  and  people  who  are  accustomed  to  use  fruit  in 
more  expensive  but  not  more  palatable  forms,  and  this  will  be 
best  and  most  cheaply  accomplished  by  organization  under 
intelligent  leadership. 


Sacramento  County  Exhibit  at  Midwinter  Fair. 


Od  Saturday  of  this  week  Sacramento  interests  will  rule 
at  the  Midwinter  Fair,  and  there  will  be  a  great  concourse 


66*;  Sacramento,  64°;  Fresno,  72°;  Los  Angeles  and  San 
Diego,  62*. 

As  compared  with  the  normal  temperature,  there  was  a 
heat  deficiency  of  i°  at  San  Francisco,  50  at  Red  Bluff, 
3°  at  Sacramento,  4°  at  Los  Angeles  and  i°  at  San  Diego, 
while  Eureka  gave  an  excess  of  6°  over  the  normal,  Fresno 
being  normal. 

The  rainfall  during  the  week  was  for  San  Francisco  .40 
of  an  Inch;  Eureka,  .60;  Red  Bluff,  .80;  Sacramento,  .64; 
Fresno,  .20;  Los  Angeles,  10;  and  San  Diego,  a  trace. 

The  precipitation  shows  an  excess  over  normal  at  all 
points  except  San  Diego,  where  a  slight  deficiency  pre- 
vailed. This  excess  of  moisture  and  decrease  of  temper- 
ature and  sunshine  has  been  very  detrimental  to  hay  that 
was  cut  and  cherries  that  were  ripe,  but  has  greatly  bene- 
fited summer  crops,  pasturage  and  late-sown  grain,  which 
plainly  show  that  the  continued  damp,  cloudy  weather 
of  the  past  three  weeks  has  been  more  beneficial  to  the 
crops  of  this  State  than  otherwise,  and  has  caused  wheat 
and  barley  to  be  cot  for  grain  that  would  otherwise  have 
been  cut  for  hay. 

Sunshine  and  warmth  is  now  badly  needed  over  all  por- 
tions of  the  State  or  else  a  vast  amount  of  hay  will  be  a  total 
loss. 

Highest  temperature,  ioo°  at  Huron,  Fresno  county. 
Lowest  temperatures,  38°  at  Pleasanton,  Alameda  county, 
and  39°  at  Tehachapi,  Kern  county. 

HEAVY  RAIN  AT  FRESNO. 

Fresno,  June  5. — The  rainfall  to-day  was  .70  of  an  inch. 
Such  a  storm  at  this  time  of  the  year  was  never  known 
before  in  this  section.    The  heaviest  rain  in  June  since  the 
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cept  at  very  moderate  prices,  we  must  look  to  families  which 
have  heretofore  been  accustomed  to  fruits  in  more  expensive 
forms,  but  which  they  now  find  themselves  unable  to  pur- 
chase. And  there  are  plenty  of  them.  These  families,  how- 
ever, have  cultivated  tastes,  and  while  they  will  not  willingly 
give  up  their  fruit,  they  will  not  eat  poor  stuff.  Small,  skinny, 
half-ripened  and  half-cured  fruit  will  find  no  place  on  their 
tables. 

But  we  make  some  dried  fruit  in  California  which  can  be 
sold  at  prices  highly  profitable  to  us  and  yet  seem  a  godsend  of 
cheap  living  to  those  who  have  used  fruit  only  fresh  or 
canned.  Take  the  supposed  case  of  apricots  at  15  cents  a 
pound  boxed.  Adding  the  average  of  local  freights  and  cartage 
to  the  overland  rate,  this  means  about  161  to  Eastern  jobbers, 
who  would  sell  at  from  17  to  17  j;  and  the  retailer,  who  has  to 
consider  shrinkage,  would  need  to  get  from  22  to  25  cents, 
according  to  local  competition.  This  price  would  probably  be 
prohibitory  to  the  laboring  man  and  yet  seem  cheap  to  those 
with  larger  incomes,  for  one  pound  of  dried  apricots  is  at  least 
equal  in  amount  of  fruit  contained  in  two  24-pound  cans, 
which  seldom  retail  at  less  than  50  cents. 

Bartlett  pears  shrink  in  drying  7  or  8  to  1.  A  pound  of 
dried  Bartletts  is  therefore  nearly  equal  to  four  2-ponnd  cans, 
and  in  this  case  there  is  absolutely  no  comparison  as  to  quality. 
Dried  Bartlett  pears  are  as  rich  and  toothsome  a  food  product 
as  can  be  made  at  any  cost.  Suppose  we  get  10  cents  for  them — 
and  they  ought  to  sell  for  more — and  they  retail  at  17  cents;  in 
that  case  the  consumer  gets  for  17  cents  nearly  as  much  fruit 
as  he  pays  75  cents  to  $1  for  in  cans,  and  his  17-cent  purchase 
is  pver  so  much  more  palatable. 

We  are  not  now  speaking  of  the  contemptible  little  green 
culls,  which  dry  as  black  as  a  dark  night — these  sometimes 
bring  2  or  3  cents,  but  are  not  worth  it — but  of  large,  full- 
grown,  well-ripened  fruit,  cut  in  halves,  with  skins  and  cores 
left  to  impart  flavor,  and  properly  dried.  They  are  like  con- 
fections. There  is  very  little  such  fruit,  not  enough  to  give 
it  standing  in  the  market,  and  make  the  demand  to  create  an 
adequate  price,  and  yet  there  are  some  who  know  how  to  do  it. 
Even  cull  frnit,  if  allowed  to  ripen  well,  is  worth  something 
when  so  treated.  Mr.  Hatch  sold  his  well-ripened  culls  last 
year  at  7  or  8  cents — we  forget  which — dried  in  that  way. 

We  have  no  doubt,  also,  that  for  the  very  best  class  of  dried 


of  people  from  the  capital  city  and  county.  It  is  timely, 
then,  to  present  the  view  which  appears  on  this  page, 
which  shows  the  wonderfully  full  and  fine  display  of  Sac- 
ramento county  in  the  Northern  and  Central  California 
Building.  The  central  design  is  based  upon  the  lines  of 
the  State  Capitol,  large  enough  to  constitute  an  excellent 
pavilion  in  which  fine  products  are  displayed.  These 
products  are  of  almost  infinite  variety,  for  Sacramento 
county  yields  to  none  in  the  diversity  of  its  resources  and 
productions.  Field  products,  garden  crops,  fruit  and  fruit 
products  of  all  kinds,  flowers  and  ornamental  plants  shown 
from  Sacramento  county  constitute  such  a  wealth  of  ma- 
terial that  the  effigy  of  the  State  Capitol  is  but  the  gem 
in  a  setting  which  extends  in  all  directions. 

Sacramento  county  has  a  peerless  record  for  industrial 
displays.  Several  times  it  has  beat  the  State  at  the  State 
Fairs,  and  it  captured  $2300  in  premiums  at  one  fair  in 
San  Francisco  in  1893.  Of  course  such  success  is  firmly 
based  on  the  productive  ability  of  the  county,  but  much 
credit  should  be  given  to  the  enterprise  and  zeal  of  the 
citiiens,  without  which  the  adaptations  of  the  county 
would  not  be  so  well  focussed  for  the  public  eye.  In  thif- 
work  Mr.  Erskine  Greer  stands  pre-eminent,  and  in  hi- 
charge,  with  Clarence  Foote  as  assistant,  the  great  display 
shown  in  the  engraving  was  collected  and  has  been  main- 
tained. 


Crop  Condition  and  Outlook. 


Reports  of  the  Recent  Rains. 
Following  is  a  synopsis  of  the  crop  bulletin  for  the  past 
week  issued  by  Director  Barwick,  of  the  State  Weather 
Service : 

The  average  temperature  for  the  week  ending  June  4th 

was  :    For  San  Francisco,  580;  Eureka,  560;  Red  Bluff, 


United  States  Signal  Service  was  established  here,  prior  to 
this  storm,  was  ,c6  of  an  inch. 

A  telephone  message  from  Pine  Ridge  to-day  said  that  a 
heavy  snowstorm  was  falling  there. 

The  damage  to  hay  in  the  valley  is  considerable.  There 
is  also  some  damage  to  grapes,  but  nothing  great. 


Rainfall  and  Temperature. 

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  a.  m  Wed- 
nesday, Juoe  6,  1894,  are  from  official  sources,  and  are 
furnished  by  the  U.  S  Weather  Bureau  expressly  for  the 

Pacific  Rural  Press: 
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Horticulture. 


Olive  Oil  Machinery. 
We  continue  below  the  account  of  olive-oil  work  at  the 
University  of  California  Experiment  Station,  as  described 
by  Mr.  A.  P.  Hayne  in  Bulletin  104.  The  following  will 
be  found  suggestive  to  those  who  contemplate  either  large 
or  small-scale  work: 

In  1892  the  University  imported  from  Saragossa,  Spain, 
two  newly  invented  machines,  said  to  be  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  olive-oil  makers  of  California.  One  was  a 
so-called  "  pitter,"  the  other  a  "crusher"  or  "grinder." 
These,  while  certainly  very  ingenious,  and  accomplishing 
the  object  in  view  under  certain  circumstances,  were  found 
to  be  wholly  unsuited  to  oil  making  in  California,  or  any- 
where else  where  economy  is  an  object. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  best  oil  Is  made  from 
the  first  pressing  of  the  pulp  of  the  olive,  the  pits  being  un- 
broken. Practically  the  oil  of  the  second  pressing  does  not 
differ  materially  in  quality  from  the  first,  always  provided 
that  no  hot  water  is  used;  it  is  therefore  usually  mixed  with 
the  first  pressing.  This  is  especially  important  in  Califor- 
nia, where  we  must  make  only  oil  of  the  very  finest  quality 
If  we  would  hope  to  compete  with  the  cotton-seed  oil  of 
the  South  and  the  cheap  oils  of  Europe;  it  being  generally 
conceded  that  the  foreign  countries  can  make  inferior  oil 
far  cheaper  than  we  can. 

In  testing  these  machines,  then,  these  fundamental  points 
must  be  kept  in  view;  for  it  is  not  only  by  the  ease  and 
rapidity  of  their  work  that  they  must  be  judged,  but  also 
by  the  relative  quantity  of  oil  yielded  from  the  first  and 
second  pressings. 

The  Pitter  and  Crusher.— The  so-called  "  pitter  "  does 
not  remove  the  pits  from  the  pulp,  but  merely  tears  the 
flesh,  without  breaking  the  pit.  This  is  rather  a  good  point, 
for  it  gives  stiffness  to  the  otherwise  slippery  mass.  The 
machine  itself  consists  of  an  endless  screw  in  a  metallic 
sleeve.  The  olive  in  passing  down  this  screw  Is  forced  un- 
der a  small  wheel,  which  partially  crushes  it.  Should  the 
olive  be  of  a  variety  having  a  large  pit,  the  latter  will  be 
broken.  If,  however,  the  olive  is  small,  it  will  pass  under- 
neath the  crusher,  and  thus  give  little  or  no  oil  in  the  press. 
Under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  the  yield  of  oil 
from  this  is  far  below  that  of  the  other  machines.  Hence 
the  Spanish  "  pitter "  cannot  be  pronounced  a  success  in 
this  respect. 

The  second  machine,  the  "  crusher,"  consists  of  two  iron 
cylinders  ribbed  and  turning  toward  each  other.  It  resem- 
bles a  large  sausage-grinder,  and  is  only  useful  In  grinding 
np  the  dry  residue  from  the'  first  pressing,  preparatory  to 
the  second  pressing.  While  it  certainly  does  reduce  the 
residue  to  a  finely  divided  state,  it  demands  so  much  mo- 
tive power  that  a  good  power  engine  is  required.  Even 
with  sufficient  power  it  allows  so  little  material  to  pass 
through  at  a  time  that  It  falls  far  short  of  the  efficacy  of 
the  old  "  arrastra,"  or  rolling  millstones.  Then,  too,  it  is 
hard  to  clean,  requiring  the  work  of  a  good  man  for  ten 
hours  to  get  it  in  good  condition.  Besides  all  this,  it  is  of 
untlnned  iron,  which  imparts  to  the  oil  an  "  inky "  taste. 
The  machine,  therefore,  proved  practically  a  failure  in  our 
experiments. 

Failing,  then,  to  do  good  work  with  the  Spanish  ma- 
chines, and  having  no  time  to  build  a  regular  "  arrastra,"  a 
small  fruit-juice  press  was  obtained.  This  consists  of  an 
endless,  tapering  screw,  inclosed  in  a  conical  sleeve.  The 
olives,  entering  the  grooves  of  the  screw  at  the  larger  end, 
are  gradually  but  gently  mashed  and  twisted  till  the  flesh 
is  thoroughly  crushed,  without  the  pits  being  broken,  by  the 
time  the  olives  escape  at  the  smaller  end  of  the  machine. 
Though  the  apparatus  used  was  but  a  foot  long,  it  was 
found  to  do  better  work  than  either  of  the  other  two.  It 
gave  more  oil  from  the  first  pressing,  and  while  accomplish- 
ing the  same  result  in  quicker  time,  was  easier  to  work. 
No  doubt  the  same  principle,  on  a  larger  scale,  would  give 
excellent  results,  and  be  cheaper  and  cleanlier  than  either 
of  the  others. 

Oil  Presses.— When  the  olives  have  been  crushed  they 
form  a  mass  of  pulp,  pits,  skins,  oil  and  water.  In  order 
to  press  the  oil  and  water  from  this,  it  is  necessary  to  put 
all  Into  some  form  of  envelope,  porous  enough  to  allow  the 
liquid  part  to  escape  without  pulp,  pits  or  skins.  In 
Europe  strong  circular  grass  mats  are  used.  These  are 
filled  with  about  25  pounds  of  pulp,  and  placed  one  upon 
another  under  the  flat  "  follower  "  that  is  attached  to  the 
lower  end  of  the  screw.  When  it  is  practicable  to  use 
these  mats,  any  kind  of  oil  press  will  serve.  In  California 
these  mats  cost  from  $1.50  to  $2  apiece,  hence  are  too  ex- 
pensive. Cloth  has  to  be  substituted  for  them,  but  the 
use  of  cloth,  though  more  economical,  necessitates  presses 
specially  adapted  to  this  modification;  for  when  the  pulp 
has  been  divided  Into  25-pound  packages,  and  wrapt  in 
cloth,  it  is  impossible  to  maintain  the  column  In  a  vertical 
position  unless  some  kind  of  lateral  support  is  used.  This 
is  done  by  the  use  of  a  cylindrical  metallic,  perforated 
sleeve  that  fits  closely  the  column  of  pulp.  But  the  sleeve 
cannot  be  used  unless  the  flat  steel  " follower"  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  screw  is  of  the  same  shape  as  the  sleeve.  In- 
vestigation has  shown  that  many  of  the  presses  on  the 
market  are  adapted  only  for  the  use  of  mats;  that  is,  the 
flat  piece  of  steel  on  the  end  of  the  screw  occupies  the  en- 
tire space  between  the  Iron  columns  that  support  the 
screw,  and  there  is  no  room  for  the  sleeve.  The  press  in 
use  at  the  University  is  adapted  for  the  use  of  either  mats 
or  cloth,  having  the  "  follower  "  at  the  end  of  the  screw 
circular,  and  smaller  than  the  sleeve.  This  was  found  to 
be  a  great  convenience,  and  economy  in  space,  labor  and 
material. 

Cloth.— Finding  the  grass  mats  of  Europe  too  expensive 
for  use  in  California,  various  experiments  were  made  in 
order  to  test  the  kind  of  cloth  best  suited  to  the  conditions. 
In  southern  California  and  elsewhere  "  Turkish  crash 
has  been  found  to  be  well  adapted  as  a  substitute  for  mats. 


It  was  impossible  to  get  this  In  time,  so  various  grades  of 
coarse  "duck,"  linen  "huck"  and  sail-cloth  were  tried. 
The  linen  "  huck"  was  an  unqualified  failure;  the  "  duck  " 
was  better,  but  not  practical,  while  the  sail-cloth  worked 
admirably.  The  cost  of  sail-cloth  sufficient  to  envelop  25 
pounds  of  pulp  Is  about  50  cents.  The  cost  of  a  mat  that 
holds  the  same  quantity  is  from  $1.50  to  $2. 

The  "  Separator? — One  of  the  troublesome  processes  in 
the  making  of  olive  oil  is  the  separation  of  the  oil  from 
the  watery  juice  after  it  comes  from  the  oil  press.  The 
universal  custom  Is  to  collect  this  mixture  of  water  and  oil 
as  It  drops  from  tLe  press,  and  leave  it  several  hours;  then 
to  skim  off  the  oil  that  has  risen  to  the  top  by  reason  of 
its  lightness.  This  skimming  must  be  repeated  every  few 
hours,  till  the  oil  is  entirely  separated ;  for,  if  not  at  once 
removed  it  acquires  a  bad  taste,  from  the  fermented  juices, 
which  are  heavily  charged  with  broken  tissues,  etc. 
Besides  the  necessary  handwork,  It  requires  a  large  room 
and  a  very  expensive  outfit  of  large  tanks.  In  order  to 
avoid  all  this  expense  and  trouble,  an  apparatus  was  made 
that  performs  the  work  automatically  and  continuously, 
enabling  the  oil-maker  to  have  pure,  clean  oil  within  two 
minutes  from  the  time  it  leaves  the  press. 

Its  construction  and  working  was  seen  by  the  writer  in 
the  oil-room  of  Prof.  E.  Mingioll,  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
School  at  Portici,  near  Naples,  Italy.  The  apparatus  con- 
sists essentially  of  a  tin  tank,  about  four  feet  high  by  two 
in  diameter.  This  tank  is  kept  constantly  full  of  fresh 
water  by  means  of  a  pipe  connected  with  some  adequate 
supply,  the  level  being  regulated  by  means  of  stop-cock 
ontlets. 

The  juices  from  the  pressing,  charged  with  oil  in  a  finely 
emulsified  state,  are  made  to  flow  into  the  tank  near  the 
bottom,  through  a  small  "drum,"  perforated  laterally. 
Immediately  below  this  oil  escape  is  a  larger  flat  "drum," 
perforated  on  the  top,  from  which  a  stream  of  fresh  water 
escapes  in  vertical  jets.  These  two  currents  of  oil  and 
fresh  water  at  once  mix,  and  the  oil  passes  upwards,  by 
reason  of  its  lightness.  Being  in  very  small  drops,  it  is 
washed  of  its  heavier  impurities  (tissue,  coloring  matter, 
etc. ),  and  reaches  the  top  of  the  column  of  water  in  an 
almost  perfectly  clean  state,  having  left  all  grosser  im- 
purities to  be  carried  off  through  an  escape  pipe  at  the  bot- 
tom. When  sufficient  oil  has  been  collected  at  the  top,  a 
stop-cock  is  opened  and  the  oil  runs  off  ready  to  be  clari- 
fied. The  level  once  established,  the  apparatus  will  work 
uninterruptedly  for  a  long  time  without  being  cleaned  out. 
Though  the  small  quantities  of  olives  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Station  did  not  permit  of  any  long  continued  test  of  the 
process,  yet  it  was  found  that  the  larger  the  quantities  used 
the  better  the  separator  worked.  No  doubt  it  is  suscepti- 
ble of  many  small  improvements,  such  as  automatic  regu- 
lators, etc. ;  still,  on  the  whole,  It  was  found  to  work  very 
well  indeed,  and  to  be  a  vast  improvement  on  the  method 
of  hand  skimming. 

A  model  of  this  "  separator,"  together  with  oil  made  at 
the  Station,  and  olives,  olive  pits,  etc.,  can  now  be  seen  in 
the  agricultural  alcove  of  the  University  exhibit  at  the  Mid- 
winter Fair. 

CLARIFICATION  OF  THE  OIL. 

The  American  market  requires  that  the  oil  should  be  put 
in  glass,  and  be  perfectly  clear  and  brilliant.  This  necessi- 
tates careful  filtration.  Strictly  speaking,  olive  oil  should 
not  be  filtered  at  all,  for  by  the  process  of  filtration  it  loses 
a  great  deal  of  its  characteristic  taste  and  odor.  Highly 
clarified  oil  is  prettier  to  look  at,  but  is  not  as  agreeable  to 
the  taste  as  that  which  has  been  allowed  to  deposit  natur- 
ally its  solid  matter.  The  oftener  an  oil  is  filtered,  the 
more  neutral  in  taste  it  becomes.  In  Europe  oil  is  seldom 
clarified  so  highly  as  in  America.  There,  simple  cotton- 
batting  is  used  for  oil  intended  for  domestic  purposes,  but 
in  California,  where  only  the  most  brilliant  oil  is  in  de- 
mand, something  less  porous  than  cotton-batting  is  re- 
quired. 

In  the  oil-room  of  the  Station,  experiments  were  made 
with  cotton •  batting,  "glass  wool,"  asbestos,  and  filter 
paper.  All  but  good  filter-paper,  such  as  Is  used  in  chemi- 
cal laboratories,  was  found  to  be  unfit  for  purposes  of  clari- 
fication. Even  with  good  filter-paper,  some  varieties  of  oil 
were  found  to  require  two  durations  before  becoming  per- 
fectly clear  and  brilliant.  It  was  also  noted  that  where  oil 
was  at  once  filtered  after  separation,  there  was  a  tendency 
to  become  cloudy  after  a  month  or  so  in  the  bottle.  Hence, 
in  the  clarification  of  oil,  care  should  be  taken  to  use  only 
paper  of  such  good  quality  as  will  necessitate  but  one  filtra- 
tion. 

It  was  found  that  it  was  impossible  to  filter  olive  oil  In  a 
room  where  the  temperature  was  below  45*.  Of  course  no 
heat  should  be  used,  but  the  temperature  should  be  at  least 
50*  F. 

The  absolute  avoidance  of  all  oders  In  the  oil-room  can- 
not be  too  strongly  insisted  upon. 


IUhe  (sUrbejj. 


Gardening  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley. 

F.  M.  Reynolds  of  Delano  is  preparing  for  the  Kern 
County  Californian  a  series  of  articles  giving  his  experience 
with  gardening  in  that  county.  The  suggestions  will  be 
widely  applicable  to  interior  valley  situations,  and  we  de- 
sire to  give  them  wide  circulation.  We  quote  the  first 
article  as  follows: 

It  has  been  customary  for  most  people  before  leaving 
their  former  homes  to  come  to  this  State,  to  depend  upon 
their  own  gardens  for  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  they  are 
much  surprised  to  hear  the  false  though  oft-repeated  state- 
ment that  these  articles  can  be  bought  from  the  Chinaman 
cheaper  than  they  can  be  grown,  and  further,  we  are  told 
that  we  can't  grow  them  anyway.  The  majority  of  people, 
after  a  few  unsuccessful  attempts  which  are  largely  attrib- 
utable to  the  erroneous  ideas  of  planting  and  irrigating,  fall 
into  the  very  expensive  and  ofttlmes  ruinous  practice  of 


patronizing  "John"  and  the  "tin  cans"  In  buying  everything 
they  consume,  as  much  so  as  though  they  had  taken  up 
with  the  avocation  and  abode  of  the  Pennsylvania  coal 
miners,  when,  in  fact,  they  are  In  the  Garden  of— Eden- 
well,  the  next  thing  to  it  anyway — California.  It  is  so  very 
natural  for  people  generally  to  accept  and  adopt  what  "they 
say"  for  gospel  truth,  without  making  a  single  effort  for 
themselves  to  ascertain  if  these  things  are  so. 

All  conditions  are  radically  different  here  (for  which  we 
are  very  thankful)  from  those  of  other  States.  Among 
other  things  the  entire  year  Is  a  seed  time  and  harvest. 
When  shall  we  plant,  and  how  ?  Is  it  too  early,  or  too  late  ? 
Without  persistent  experimenting  and  carefully  noting  the 
results  on  all  the  articles  you  wish  to  grow,  you  are  quite 
apt  to  conclude  that  "  they  say  "  was  about  correct  after  all. 
For  instance,  the  seeds  of  some  vegetables  may  be  success- 
fully sown  throughout  the  entire  year,  while  with  others, 
only  two  crops  may  be  raised.  An  Inquiring  mind  and  a 
little  tenacity  have  assisted  us  in  demonstrating  that  these 
things  are  not  so;  no,  not  by  a  good  many  dollars. 

Our  soli  and  climate  are  perfect,  and  by  a  frequent  ap- 
plication of  a  small  amount  of  water  we  get  greater  results 
than  can  ever  be  accomplished  by  depending  upon  the 
rainfall  under  the  most  favorable  conditions.  It  is  gen- 
erally believed  that  without  a  great  amount  of  water  noth- 
ing can  be  accomplished.  This  is  a  great  mistake.  A 
windmill  and  tank  or  small  brick  or  earth  reservoir  will 
furnish  sufficient  water,  if  rightly  applied,  to  supply  a  fam- 
ily with  choice  vegetables  all  the  year,  and  fruits  in  their 
season.  I  have  artesian  water,  but  I  find  I  obtain  the  best 
results  from  the  small  and  continual  stream  furnished  by 
the  windmill  (no  tank  or  reservoir). 

If  you  wish  to  enjoy  the  blessing  and  pleasure  of  a  good 
garden,  give  the  chickens  and  turkeys  all  the  rest  of  the 
farm  except  eight  or  ten  rods  square,  fence  this  with  wire 
netting  three  or  four  feet  high,  and  place  the  lower  edge  of 
the  netting  in  a  trench  six  to  eight  inches  below  the  surface 
of  the  ground.    Pack  dirt  against  it.    This  will  prevent 
rabbits  and  squirrels  from  digging  through.    You  are  now 
in  readiness  to  commence  operations,  in  which  I  will  in  a 
series  of  short  practical  articles  give  the  results  of  five 
years'  experience  in  this  valley,  stating  what  to  plant,  when 
to  plant,  how  to  protect  from  insects,  and  how  to  irrigate. 
In  preparing  the  ground  make  it  as  near  level  as  possible, 
and  cover  the  soil  with  about  two  Inches  of  manure  (avoid 
coarse  straw  or  stalks),  and  plow  this  under  six  to  eight 
inches  deep.    Then  harrow  and  cultivate  until  the  soil  is 
smooth  and  fine.    Use  a  wire  or  line  to  lay  out  the  ground; 
spread  fine  manure  (well  rotted  Is  preferable)  two  feet  wide 
and  one  inch  thick,  on  a  line  directly  from  your  windmill 
or  tank  across  the  plat  of  ground.    Take  a  plow  and  turn 
two  furrows  together  directly  over  the  manure,  making  a 
high  ridge.    Smooth  and  firm  the  soil  with  a  rake  or  hoe, 
and  directly  on  top  and  lengthwise  of  the  ridge  form  a  ditch 
or  trough  about  five  inches  wide  and  three  inches  deep,  on 
a  grade  so  the  water  will  run  from  one  end  of  the  ridge  to 
the  other,  connecting  the  ends  so  that  the  water  will  run 
the  entire  length  of  all  the  ridges  without  any  attention;  or 
you  can  make  the  ridges  around  the  plat,  which  will  enable 
you  to  distribute  the  water  from  the  ridge  to  any  point  de- 
sired by  means  of  a  small  piece  of  pipe  inserted  in  the 
edge  of  the  trough,  always  maintaining  a  uniformity  of 
moisture  which  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  growth  of 
certain  vegetables,  such  as  watermelons,  muskmelons,  cu- 
cumbers, yellow  crook-neck,  Sibley  and  Hubbard  squashes 
(the  two  last  for  fall  and  winter  use),  tomatoes  (the  Mikado 
is  best),  string  or  snap  beans  and  sweet  corn.    Don't  think 
it  is  too  late.    From  now  till  the  middle  of  June  is  a  good 
time  to  plant  the  above-named  vegetables.    Run  the  water 
through  the  ditch  on  the  ridge  until  it  is  settled  and  well 
moistened,  then  plant  the  seed  at  the  base  and  on  either 
side  of  the  ridge.    Be  very  careful  not  to  cover  the  seed 
too  deeply.    Cover  melons,  cucumbers,  squash  and  beans 
not  more  than  three-fourths  of  an  inch  deep.  Preparing 
seed  beds  for  other  varieties  will  be  treated  in  the  next 
article,  and  further  details  will  be  given  concerning  the 
culture  of  the  varieties  hereio  mentioned. 


(5 HE  *VljN EY^RD. 


What  Is  the  Matter  With  the  Wine  Industry? 

B.  H.  Upham,  a  wine-producer  of  Alhambra  valley, 
Contra  Costa  county,  writes  to  the  Evening  bulletin  the 
following  incisive  review  of  the  situation  in  wine: 

The  wine  crop  of  1893  is  nearly  all  in  the  hands  of  the 
producers  and  a  few  ot  the  large  buyers  are  using  a  great 
deal  of  printers'  ink  preparing  the  producer  for  a  price  of 
five  or  six  cents  per  gallon.  Their  chief  argument  Is  over- 
production. The  following  statistics  will  show  the  value  of 
that  claim: 

There  were  shipped  out  of  the  State  in  1893  12,500,000 
gallons  of  wine,  500,000  of  which  were  exported  to  foreign 
countries,  leaving  only  12,000,000  of  gallons  for  all  the 
60,000,000  people — say  one  gallon  for  every  family  east  of 
the  Rocky  mountains.  It  is  generally  conceded  by  the 
best  authorities  that  8,000,000  gallons  of  wine  are  con- 
sumed in  the  Pacific  Coast  States  and  Territories.  I  have 
already  accounted  for  over  20,000,000  gallons,  shipped  and 
consumed. 

The  bears  of  the  market  will  claim  that  the  bulk  of  the 
Eastern  shipment!  are  still  in  their  branch  houses  at  New 
York.  In  answer  I  will  say  that  there  was  shipped  to  New 
York  in  1893,  according  to  statistics,  3.134  969  gallons. 
How  much  of  this  has  been  already  consumed  1  have  no 
means  of  knowing,  but  according  to  a  fixed  law  of  nature 
about  75,000  gallons  have  evaporated.  Now,  take  into 
consideration  793,587  gallons  of  brandy  shipped  out  of  the 
State  during  the  year  1893,  ancl  as  eacn  8a,l°n  °'  Pr00' 
brandy  represents  five  gallons  of  wine,  or  its  equal  In 
brandy,  together  with  home  consumption,  are  over  24,000,- 
I  000  gallons. 

I    The  yari  1892  and  1891  only  fall  a  little  more  than  a 
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millioa  short  of  the  above.  I  have  yet  to  hear  any  one 
claim  that  California  produced  over  25,000,000  gallons  last 
season,  which  was  by  far  the  largest  vintage  California 
ever  produced. 

Now,  according  to  the  above  showing,  which  I  can  prove 
by  published  statistics  In  the  Pacific  Wine  and  Spirit  Re- 
view of  January  20,  1894,  pages  10  and  12,  I  claim  there  is 
no  overproduction  of  wine  in  this  State,  unless  it  be  in  the 
"brick  vineyards"  of  San  Francisco.  There  is  not  less 
than  $50,000,000  invested  in  this  State  in  the  wine  industry, 
a  large  percentage  of  which  belongs  to  the  growers  and 
producers.  Now  the  interest  on  this  at  five  per  cent  per 
annum  is  $250,000.  The  dealers  who  control  the  industry 
do  not  own  five  per  cent  of  the  capital  Invested.  They 
propose  to  buy  1893  wines  at  five  or  six  cents  per  gallon, 
or  two  and  one-half  per  cent  of  the  whole  $50,000,000  in- 
vested, leaving  nothing  for  cost  of  producing.  Think  of 
it — $50,000,000  invested  !  Twenty-five  million  gallons  of 
wine  at  five  cents  per  gallon  is  $1,250,000  and  nothing  left 
for  labor  and  expenses. 

Fellow-growers,  producers  and  honest  dealers,  Is  it  not 
time  to  wake  up  ? 

Three  or  four  firms  of  San  Francisco  are  responsible  for 
this  state  of  affairs.  How  have  they  been  able  to  do  It  ? 
I  answer,  in  this  manner:  During  the  boom,  a  few  years 
ago,  Merchant  A,  Attorney  B,  Doctor  C  and  Capitalist  D 
invested  In  vineyards  and  wine-making,  in  which  they  had 
no  practical  knowledge  or  experience,  producing  wine  far 
beyond  the  demand.  Their  investments  were  merely  side- 
shows with  them,  and  when  they  found  they  did  not  pay 
they  commenced  to  sell  out  at  any  price  they  could  get. 
Their  acts  have  ruined  many  of  the  hard-working  growers, 
who  would  have  been  only  too  glad  to  sell  their  product  to 
the  dealers  at  a  fair  price.  The  middlemen  naturally  took 
advantage  of  the  situation.  The  weaker  growers  have  been 
forced  out  of  existence,  while  the  stronger  have  as  a  matter 
of  self-protection  been  forced  to  become  distributors  of 
their  own  wine,  and  as  they  do  not  use  salicylic  acid  or 
aniline  dies,  which  analysis  shows  some  of  the  dealers  are 
doing,  they  are  building  up  a  trade  that  the  dealers  cannot 
take  from  them  with  their  cut  prices.  The  small  growers 
and  wine-makers  can  take  care  of  themselves,  but  there  are 
a  lot  of  the  larger  ones  who  have  to  go  to  the  wall,  and  the 
sooner  the  better  for  the  industry. 

Those  dealers  who  propose  that  the  growers  let  their 
crops  rot  on  the  vines  to  help  out  the  situation  would  show 
more  practical  sense  by  raising  a  few  hundred  thousand 
dollars  and  tying  up  five  million  gallons  of  wine. 

Cream  of  Tartar  Works  at  San  Jose. 
Is  cream  tartar  made  in  California?  Certainly,  and  the 
largest  establishment  is  at  San  Jose — the  California  Tartar 
Works,  Mr.  G.  De  Latour  proprietor,  located  on  Bush 
street,  near  the  narrow-gauge  depot.  The  Pacific  Tree 
and  Vine  gives  the  following  account  of  it  : 

The  materials  all  come  from  the  vineyards  and  are : 
1st.    Pomace — the  crushed  grapes  after  the  wine  is  all 
pressed  oat. 

2d.  Lees — the  thick,  muddy  deposit  in  the  bottom  of 
the  great  wine  casks  which  remains  after  the  clear  wine  is 
drawn. 

3d.  Argols — crude  deposits  of  a  crystalline  nature  on 
the  sides  and  bottoms  of  wine  casks  when  the  wine  has 
been  standing  a  long  time.  Much  of  this  Is  used  in 
Europe,  but  so  little  of  this  is  found  in  California  wine 
casks  that  the  material  counts  for  but  little  here. 

Up  to  within  a  very  few  years  all  the  cream  tartar  in 
these  materials  was  wasted.  Mr.  De  Latour  is  a  native  of 
France,  where  such  things  do  not  occur.  He  erected 
this  tartar  factory  three  years  ago,  and  the  wine-makers 
now  get  50  cents  per  ton  for  the  pomace  they  formerly 
threw  away,  and  35  cents  per  gallon  for  the  lees,  which 
formerly  was  very  largely  wasted. 

The  pomace  is  mixed  up  with  water,  fermented  and  dis- 
tilled, thus  saving  an  amount  of  brandy  sufficient  to  a 
little  more  than  pay  for  the  work.  Then  the  pomace 
goes  into  a  great  cage  of  perforated  iron,  and  this  is  lowered 
with  powerful  tackle  into  a  tank  of  boiling  water,  boiled 
for  some  hours,  hoisted  out  and  drained,  and  the  water  In 
the  tank,  which  has  dissolved  out  all  the  tartar,  is  pumped 
to  an  elevated  tank,  whence  It  is  distributed  into  crystal- 
lizing tanks  of  from  3000  to  5000  gallons  each.  Crystals 
soon  form  on  the  bottom  and  sides,  and  in  ten  days  or  so 
all  the  tartar  is  there  deposited.  This  is  known  to  the 
trade  as  argols. 

The  lees  are  placed  in  strong  sacks,  and  then  under  a 
powerful  press  to  force  out  the  liquid  part,  which  Is  dis- 
tilled and  rectified,  making  a  fine  brandy.  The  solid 
matter  in  the  sacks  is  taken  out  and  dried,  partly  in  the 
sun  and  partly  in  a  strongly  heated  room,  broken  into 
such  fineness  as  to  be  easily  sacked,  in  which  form  it  finds 
a  market. 

To  do  this  work,  Mr.  De  Latour  has  invested  over 
$30,000.  The  works  are  running  night  and  day  eight 
months  of  the  year,  and  days  only  the  rest  of  the  time. 
Eighteen  men  are  at  work  in  the  factory,  and  for  several 
months  fifteen  teamsters  are  employed  hauling  pomace 
and  material.  Besides  burning  dried  pomace,  over  60  tons 
of  coal  are  used  every  month,  consuming  over  3000  tons 
of  pomace  and  over  50,000  gallons  of  lees. 

Up  to  last  fall  the  California  Tartar  Works  refined  their 
goods,  but  it  does  not  pay,  owing  to  high  cost  of  fuel,  etc., 
so  that  now  the  concentrated  crude  material  goes  to  the 
East  to  meet  the  competition  from  Europe.  Cream  tartar 
should  be  protected,  and  then  we  would  have  a  prosperous 
industry  on  our  coast.  Now  it  is  only  by  allowing  nothing 
to  waste  that  the  business  can  be  run.  It  is  a  blessing  to 
the  county,  the  State  and  the  nation,  and  should  be  fostered 
rather  than  be  surrendered  to  foreign  competition. 


The  annual  discovery  of  gold  in  a  chicken's  crop  is  an- 
nounced from  Sonoma  county.  This  time  it  is  a  White  Leg- 
horn rooster  at  Santa  Rosa,  and  he  had  19  pieces  of  gold  in  his 
gizzard. 


j9C(aRieUbTURAL  ^NSIjNEER. 


Sprinkling  Country  Roads. 

Santa  Clara  county,  so  far  as  we  know,  holds  the  palm 
for  well  kept  and  watered  country  roads.  All  counties 
should  emulate  the  example  of  Santa  Clara.  At  the  road 
convention  held  in  this  city  last  week,  which  unfortunately 
was  very  illy  attended,  the  following  address  was  made  by 
Supervisor  Greeninger  of  Santa  Clara: 

The  Impelling  cause  for  assigning  to  me  this  topic  is 
probably  found  ip  the  fact  that  I  have  the  honor  of  being  a 
representative  of  the  only  county  in  the  State  and  perhaps 
in  the  Union  that  has,  for  any  considerable  length  of  time, 
established  and  used  a  general  system  of  watering  country 
roads.  It  is  now  16  years  since  Santa  Clara  county  made 
the  first  experiment  in  this  direction,  but  the  inauguration 
of  the  system  dates  back  only  about  eight  years.  That  it 
has  been  successful  as  regards  comfort,  convenience  and 
economy  is  proved  by  the  demands  of  the  taxpayers  for  a 
still  further  extension  of  the  system.  The  first  impression 
produced  by  the  suggestion  of  watering  public  highways  is 
that  of  convenience  and  comfort.  At  the  first  blush  it  has 
the  appearance  of  a  luxury  too  expensive  to  be  indulged  in 
by  communities  of  ordinary  resources.  Santa  Clara  county 
has  demonstrated  that  it  is  scarcely  less  economical  than 
comfortable.  I  do  not  expect  to  enlighten  the  convention 
as  to  theories  of  road  sprinkling.  Yon  are  familiar  with 
them.  I  understand  that  it  is  information  as  to  the  practi- 
cal application  of  those  theories  that  is  desired,  and  to  ac- 
complish that  object  I  can  do  no  better  than  to  detail  to 
you  the  experience  of  Santa  Clara  county  in  this  direction. 

Many  years  ago  the  road  connecting  San  Jose  and  the 
town  of  Santa  Clara,  the  historic  "  Alameda,"  was  sprin- 
kled; but  the  first  real  effort  toward  watering  outside  roads 
in  that  county  was  made  on  the  public  highway  leading 
south  from  the  city  of  San  Jose  and  known  as  the  Monterey 
road.  Three  miles  distant  from  the  city  is  located  the 
principal  cemetery  of  the  county,  and  it  was  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  people  visiting  that  place  that  the  road  was 
sprinkled.  It  is  the  main  traveled  thoroughfare  leading  to 
the  southern  county  limits.  The  three  miles  of  sprinkled 
road  to  the  cemetery  gave  the  property-owners  living  far- 
ther out  an  opportunity  to  compare  the  sprinkled  with  the 
unsprinkled  highway.  The  result  was  an  arrangement  with 
the  supervisors  by  which  the  system  was  extended  two 
miles  farther,  the  property-owners  making  up  a  subscrip- 
tion to  pay  for  the  water  plant,  and  the  county  paying  out 
of  the  road  fund  the  expense  of  applying  the  water.  Soon 
afterward  another  section  was  added,  and  then  another, 
and  then  came  applications  from  owners  of  property  on 
other  roads  for  like  service,  and  the  system  has  grown  until 
now  there  are  about 

TWO    HUNDRED    MILES    OF   COUNTRY    ROADS    IN  SANTA 
CLARA  COUNTY  WATERED 

At  the  public  expense,  and  the  system  Is  being  extended  as 
rapidly  as  water  can  be  procured  for  the  purpose. 

The  supervisors  have  ascertained  that  the  only  problem 
to  be  solved  is  that  of  obtaining  water,  and  in  the  solution 
of  this  problem  they  have  been  compelled  to  employ  sev- 
eral methods.  In  some  instances  they  have  sunk  wells  at 
convenient  intervals,  raising  the  water  directly  into  the 
wagons  by  means  of  a  horse- power  attachment  driven  by 
the  teams  employed  to  haul  the  vehicles.  In  other  cases 
they  have  purchased  water  from  the  company  whose  mains 
extend  from  the  southwestern  foothills  to  San  Jose.  The 
mains  are  tapped  and  stand-pipes  erected  from  which  the 
wagons  are  filled.  The  price  paid  to  the  company  for 
water  is  12}  cents  per  1000  gallons.  In  other  Instances  the 
water  is  raised  from  wells  by  pumps  operated  by  engines, 
into  a  large  tank  at  a  central  station,  and  thence  distributed 
by  pipes  to  smaller  tanks  at  convenient  intervals,  and  from 
which  the  wagons  are  filled.  In  still  other  instances  creeks 
on  the  high  grounds  are  tapped,  the  water  conveyed  by 
pipes  to  supply  tanks  along  the  road  at  lower  levels.  In 
some  cases  water  Is  taken  from  artesian  wells,  either  directly 
into  the  wagons,  or  raised  by  hydraulic  rams  into  tanks. 
Hydraulic  rams  are  also  employed  to  lift  the  water  from 
creeks  where  opportunity  offers.     As  to  the 

COST  UNDER  THE  SEVERAL  METHODS, 

I  present  the  actual  figures  as  they  appear  on  the  records. 
In  other  counties  the  expense  might  be  less  or  greater,  ac- 
cording to  the  natural  facilities  presented: 

First — As  to  a  watering  station  where  the  water  Is  lifted 


by  horse  power  directly  into  the  wagon. 

Sinking  io-incb  well  63  feet,  at  $1.75  per  foot   $105  00 

Horse  power   175  co 

Centrifugal  pump   75  00 

Setting  up  pump,  etc   50  00 


Total   $4*05  00 


The  wagons  used  hold  800  gallons  and  deliver  the  water 
over  a  surface  of  20  feet  wide,  or  they  can  be  regulated  to 
any  less  width.  The  wagons  cost  $250  each,  and  are  fur- 
nished by  the  county.  The  county  also  pays  the  driver, 
who  furnishes  his  own  team,  $70  per  month.  One  wagon 
and  team  will  go  over  five  miles  of  road  practically  twice 
a  day.  The  stations  under  this  method  are  one  mile  apart. 
The  team  that  hauls  the  wagon  is  also  used  to  operate  the 
horse-power.  It  requires  about  ten  minutes  to  fill  the 
wagon  and  fifteen  minutes  to  distribute  a  load  and  return 
to  station. 

Second — Where  the  water  is  raised  into  a  central  tank 
and  thence  led  by  pipes  into  smaller  distributing  tanks.  In 
this  case  the  pump  is  operated  by  a  gasoline  engine  of  from 
four  to  eight-horse  power,  according  to   the  distance 


through  which  the  water  is  to  be  lifted. 

Sinking  twin  11-inch  wells  and  pit  for  pump  $  250  00 

Centritugal  pump   75  00 

Setting  up  pump   50  00 

Engine  complete,  about   700  °° 

Thirty  thousand-gallon  tank  and  frame   385  00 


Total  $M58  co 


A  station  of  this  capacity,  properly  located,  will  furnish 
water  for  ten  miles  of  road,  sprinkling  the  same  practically 
twice  per  day.  To  accomplish  this  there  should  be  14 
distributing  tanks  of  a  capacity  of  5000  gallons  each,  with 
pipe  connections,  the  expense  of  which  will  be: 

For  pipe  and  living  same  $6,000  00 

Fourteen  $5OO0-gallon  tanks,  at  $110   1,540  00 

Making  a  total  for  the  system  of  $8998,  or  about  $900  per 
mile.  There  must  be  added  to  this  the  cost  of  gasoline  for 
the  engine  and  $2  per  day  for  an  engineer.  Under  this 
system  the  loading  stations  are  closer  together,  the  wagons 
can  be  loaded  more  rapidly  than  by  horse  power  and  more 
water  can  be  distributed  on  the  roads  per  day.  This  must 
be  set  against  the  greater  cost  of  the  central  system.  The 
expenses  for  wagon  and  driver  are  the  same  as  by  the  other 
methods. 

Third— Where  the  water  can  be  taken  from  creeks  or 
other  sources  of  natural  supply,  at  sufficient  altitude  to  per- 
mit of  its  being  carried  by  gravitation  to  tanks  at  proper  in- 
tervals along  the  road  to  be  sprinkled.  Where  this  can  be 
done  the  expense  of  the  central  station,  including  well,  en- 
gine, central  tank,  etc.,  is  avoided.  The  expense  for  dis- 
tributing tanks,  pipes  and  connections  will  be  about  the 
same. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  principal  cost  of  any  system  of 
watering  roads  Is  the  expense  of  procuring  water.  In  Santa 
Clara  county  this  expense  has  amounted  to  about  $130,000; 
but,  as  it  has  been  distributed  through  a  period  of  about 
eight  years,  the  tax  has  not  been  onerous.  It  is  generally 
conceded  that  good  roads  are  as  profitable  to  the  cities  and 
towns  in  which  they  center  and  other  portions  of  the  county, 
as  to  the  particular  communities  through  which  they  pass. 
Rscognizlng  this  principle,  the  Legislature  of  1891,  while 
reorganizing  the  general  Road  Law,  placed  therein  a  pro- 
vision authorizing  Boards  of  Supervisors  to  pay  for  water 
supply,  machinery  and  plants  for  sprinkling  roads,  out  of 
the  General  Fund.  This  has  enabled  the  county  of  Santa 
Clara  to  advance  her  system  to  its  present  state  of  effi- 
ciency, without  any  material  increase  in  the  rate  of  taxation 
for  road  purposes.  It  will  enable  most  of  the  other  coun- 
ties to  do  as  much. 

The  foregoing  is  a  brief  statement  of  the  expense  of 
sprinkling  roads  in  the  county  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
represent.    It  is  proper  that  a 

STATEMENT  OF  THE  BENEFITS 

That  accrue  should  also  be  presented.  These  benefits  can- 
not always  be  estimated  in  dollars  and  cents;  but  they  are 
of  such  a  character  as  will  be  appreciated  by  every  intelli- 
gent mind.    Every  person  who  has  had  experience  in  the 
country  districts  of  California  knows  the  horrors  of  travel- 
ing the  ordinary  country  roads  during  the  long,  dry  summer 
season — the  roadway  cut  up  into  innumerable  ruts  and 
chuck-holes  and  covered  to  a  depth  of  four  to  ten  Inches 
with  dust  ground  into  an  impalpable  powder,  which  rises 
in  clouds  at  every  motion  of  horse  or  vehicle,  filling  the 
mouth,  nose,  eyes  and  ears,  and  penetrating  even  to  the 
lungs,  covering  the  perspiring  horses  with  a  plaster  of  mud; 
obstructing  the  feet  of  animals  and  the  wheels  of  vehicles; 
permeating  and  befouling  the  clothing  and  covering  with 
nastiness  everything  not  hermetically  sealed.  We  all  know 
the  trouble  and  expense  entailed  by  the  efforts  to  protect 
our  persons,  our  teams  and  our  loads  from  this  insufferable 
nuisance.    A  trip  to  town,  even  from  a  distance  of  only 
three  or  four  miles,  necessitates  elaborate  preparation  for 
the  encouter  with  the  dust;  and,  even  with  the  greatest  pre- 
cautions, a  general  cleansing  operation  must  be  performed 
before  we  are  presentable  in  public.  With  our  public  high- 
ways properly  sprinkled,  this  nuisance  is  entirely  abated 
and  travel  over  our  country  roads  becomes  a  pleasure.  In 
Santa  Clara  county  a  journey  to  town  demands  no  elabo- 
rate and  troublesome  preparation  for  the  encounter  with 
the  dust.    The  horses  travel  without  inconvenience,  the 
clothing  is  not  soiled,  the  lungs  are  not  injured,  nor  are  the 
eyes  and  ears  offended.    The  load  in  your  wagon  arrives 
at  its  destination  as  Immaculate  as  when  it  commenced  the 
journey,  and  the  feeling  of  cleanliness  that  pervades  your 
person  gives  you  a  sense  of  comfort  worth  more  than  all 
the  tax  you  pay  to  establish  and  maintain  the  road-sprink- 
ling system.    The  flying  dust  is  not  the  only  nuisance 
abated  by  the  efficient  sprinkling  of  the  public  highways. 
The  ruts  and  chuck-holes,  so  wearing  on  animals  and  vehi- 
cles, disappear,  and  the  smooth  road  bed  that  is  substituted 
saves  many  a  dollar  to  the  taxpayer  In  the  way  of  wagon 
repairs  and  horseflesh.    The  cost  of  transportation  by 
wagons  depends  largely  on  the  character  and  condition  of 
the  roads  over  which  the  hauling  is  done.     This  proposi- 
tion is  well  illustrated  in  Santa  Clara  county.     Before  the 
roads  were  generally  sprinkled  it  was  estimated  that  an  or- 
dinarily good  team  would  haul  a  load  of  from  one  to  two 
tons.    Over  the  sprinkled  roads  the  load  is  from  two  to 
four  tons.    Then  the  cost  of  hauling,  for,  say,  ten  miles, 
was  estimated  at  $2  per  ton  and  npward,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances.   Now  It  is  about  $1  per  ton.    The  latter  esti- 
mate is  made  from  actual  prices  paid  for  hauling  fruit,  $1 
per  ton  being  the  amount  allowed  the  seller  for  hauling 
when  the  point  of  delivery  does  not  exceed  ten  miles  in  dis- 
tance from  the  orchard.    In  this  connection  it  Is  but  fair  to 
state  that  sprinkled  roads  are  probably  of  more  value  to  a 
fruit-growing  county  than  to  a  community  devoted  to  other 
interests.    Fruit  demands  careful  and  clean  transporta- 
tion. 

On  roads  not  sprinkled,  it  requires  vehicles  with  an  elabo- 
rate system  of  springs  and  of  costly  construction,  to  prevent 
bruising;  while  the  most  careful  covering  will  scarcely  ex- 
clude the  dust.  Nor  can  such  large  loads  be  hauled.  On 
the  sprinkled  roads  there  is  almost  no  accumulation  of  dust, 
while  a  simple  and  Inexpensive  arrangement  of  springs,  on 
an  ordinary  farm  wagon,  insures  a  delivery  in  good  order. 
This  means  an  absolute  saving  to  the  fruit-grower  of  more 
money  than  he  pays  toward  the  expense  of  sprinkling  the 
roads.  Another  benefit,  and  one  that  is  by  no  means  in- 
significant, comes  to  the  property  owner,  the  taxpayer  and 
the  community  generally,  from  sprinkled  roads.  They  at- 
tract settlers  and  capital  and  Increase  the  value  of  property 
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along  their  routes.  People  are  willing  to  pay  a  consider- 
ably higher  price  for  land  situated  on  a  sprinkled  road, 
and,  in  many  instances,  intending  purchasers  make  this  a 
sine  qua  non. 

The  convention  will,  I  hope,  pardon  me  if  I  seem  to  in- 
trude Santa  Clara  county  too  prominently  into  the  discus- 
sion of  a  subject  which  is  of  interest  to  the  whole  State; 
but,  as  I  understand,  the  convention  wants  facts  and  not 
theories,  I  am  obliged  to  draw  those  facts  from  the  experi- 
ence of  the  only  county  that  has  had  a  general  system  of 
road  sprinkling  in  practical  operation  for  any  considerable 
length  of  time.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  stating 
that 

SPRINKLING  WILL  OF  ITSELF  MAKE  GOOD  ROADS. 

The  road  bed  must  first  be  made  smooth  and  the  ruts  and 
chuck-holes  leveled  up;  otherwise  the  water  will  stand  in 
the  depressions  and  greatly  aggravate  the  evil.  But  when 
once  the  road  bed  Is  made  level,  and  the  water  properly 
applied,  the  cost  of  maintaining  it  in  that  condition  is  but  a 
trifle  in  comparison  with  that  on  unsprlnkled  roads.  In 
addition  to  the  fact  that  the  water  aids  materially  to  pre- 
vent the  roadway  from  breaking  up  under  heavy  and  con- 
tinuous use,  it  places  it  in  such  a  condition  that  fractures 
can  be  mended  as  soon  as  they  appear.  This  is  not  possi 
ble  on  unsprlnkled  roads.  In  the  latter  case  attempts  to 
fill  depressions  in  the  dry  seasons  are  worse  than  useless, 
But,  in  a  public  highway  that  is  packed  and  moist  from  i 
judicious  application  of  water,  a  few  shovelfuls  of  gravel  or 
broken  rock  will  prove  to  be  the  "  stitch  in  time  that  saves 
nine." 

As  to  the  manner  in  which  the  water  should  be  applied 
On  narrow  roadways  the  16-foot  throw  from  the  wagons 
will  be  of  sufficient  width  for  all  purposes  if  deposited 
the  middle  of  the  roadway.  On  wide  roads  the  water 
should  be  first  applied  to  one  side  and  then  to  the  other, 
giving  a  lap  in  the  center.  This  gives  a  thorough  and  uni 
form  wetting;  the  center  of  the  roadway,  on  which  there  is 
usually  the  most  travel,  getting  the  most  water. 


JIJhe  Irrigation ist. 


stop  gates  near  the  inner  end  of  the  piping.  Where  water 
free  of  sediment  is  wanted,  as  for  city  use,  the  outlet  pipe  is 
placed  two  or  more  feet  above  the  bottom,  with  a  drain 
pipe  at  the  lowest  point  to  flush  out  the  sediment,  but  for 
rrigation  it  may  be  placed  on  the  bottom.  In  laying  the 
pipe  care  must  be  taken  to  provide  a  safe  and  continuous 
bearing  beneath  it,  otherwise  the  load  imposed  by  the  earth 
above  will  cause  portions  to  settle,  and  so  loosen  the  joints. 

It  is  necessary,  too,  to  dig  one  or  more  cross  trenches 
from  the  pipe  and  pack  them  full  of  cement  concrete,  clay, 
or  good  earthen  puddle,  bringing  the  same  up  two  or  more 
feet  above  the  pipe  so  as  to  arrest  any  leakage  along  the 
outlet  pipe.  The  surface  upon  which  embankments  are  to 
rest  should  be  plowed  and  the  roots  of  brush  or  weeds  re- 
moved to  the  outer  toe  of  the  slope,  after  which  the  ground 
is  again  plowed  and  a  trench  dug  along  the  center  of  each 
proposed  embankment.  When  this  much  is  done  water 
should  be  applied.  The  writer  considers  the  abundant  use 
of  water  of  prime  importance  in  all  works  of  this  nature. 
Usually  it  can  be  conveyed  to  the  site  through  a  flume  or 
pipe,  and  made  to  discharge  at  a  height  equal  to  the  top  of 
the  embankment  when  finished. 


Hints  on  Earthen  Dams. 

Readers  of  the  Rural  who  think  of  constructing  irriga 
tion  reservoirs  on  a  small  scale  will  be  Interested  in  the 
following  notes  by  Samuel  Fortier,  In  the  Irrigation  Age 

1.  All  materials  used  in  earthen  dams  pack  better  when 
moistened.  This  Is  particularly  true  when  the  material 
consists  of  a  series  of  particles  ranging  from  very  fine  to 
coarse.  When  water  is  applied  a  mortar  is  made  of  the 
finer  particles,  Into  which  the  larger  grains  are  imbedded 
somewhat  as  the  gravel  or  broken  rock  is  in  cement  con- 
crete. *  , 

2.  No  earthern  dam  will  long  resist  the  action  of  even  a 
small  volume  of  water  flowing  over  its  top,  so  that  ample 
provision  must  be  made  to  bypass  the  flood  water. 

3.  It  is  usually  difficult  to  obtain  a  water-right  between 
the  original  surface  and  the  embankment,  and  as  planks 
are  grooved  and  tongued  to  make  righter  joints  in  lumber, 
so  it  is  good  practice  to  dig  a  trench  beneath  the  embank- 
ment and  fill  it  with  puddled  borrowed  material. 

4.  Two  things  are  essential  in  all  such  structures,  viz.: 
An  impervious  coating,  and  sufficient  weight  to  resist  the 
horizontal  thrust  of  the  pressure  of  the  water. 

5.  Means  must  be  provided  to  draw  off  the  water  when 
required  for  use.  This  is  effected  by  a  box,  tunnel  in  rock, 
stone,  culvert  or  pipe,  with  the  area  way  of  whatever  is 
used  stopped  by  a  movable  gate. 

6.  Water  under  pressure,  unless  acted  upon  by  other 
forces,  tends  to  flow  in  straight  lines;  and,  other  things  be- 
ing equal,  that  construction  is  the  best  which  causes  the 
escaping  water  to  turn  the  most  angles. 

7.  Earthen  banks  will  not  long  resist  the  action  of 

Wa|3.eS  Every  precaution  should  be  taken  to  ensure  thor- 
oughness in  the  building,  as  a  leak  once  formed  can  seldom 
be  stopped. 

SUGGESTIONS  IN  BUILDING  SMALL  RESERVOIRS 

The  objects  for  which  water  is  stored  and  the  various 
conditions  which  exist  in  each  case  differ  so  widely  that  it 
is  impossible  to  lay  down  precise  rules.  Speaking  gener- 
ally, however,  one  of  the  first  things  to  be  done  after  the 
site  is  secured  is  to  make  provision  to  draw  off  the  water. 
Wooden  boxes  or  cribs  of  timber,  although  sometimes 
used  are  not  to  be  recommended  from  the  fact  that  they 
soon' decay,  and  are  extremely  difficult  to  replace,  are  a 
source  of  weakness  to  the  reservoir  and  do  not  admit  of 
easily  inserting  a  gate  which  can  be  freely  operated.  Stone 
culverts,  laid  In  cement,  are  costly  and  substantial  as  a 
rule,  but  require  a  special  gate,  which  may  give  trouble. 
Piping  of  which  there  are  several  kinds  in  the  market,  is 
perhaps  the  most  suitable,  and  by  its  use  one  can  purchase 
the  standard  low-pressure  water  valves,  such  as  are  in  use 
in  the  city  water  works,  that  are  guaranteed  to  give  satis- 
faction The  following  are  some  of  the  kinds  of  water  pip- 
ing together  with  the  approximate  prices  per  linear  foot,  at 
principal  cities  In  the  arid  region,  for  12  inches  Interior 
diameter: 

Cast-iron  piping,  in  lengths  of  12  feet  over  all  lead  joints.  .$1.60 
Kalamein  piping,  in  lengths  of  from  15  to  20  feet,  lead  joints. . .  1.60 
( Wvckoft  piping,  bored  wood  with  spiral  flat  bands. .....  . . . . 

J  Wrought-iron  or  steel-riveted  piping,  No.  14  B  gauge  in  joints 

1        of  about  three  feet  in  length,  riveted  on  lead  joints   r.30 

f  Spiral  weld  steel  tubing,  cast-iron  joints  with  lead.   

Spiral  iron  or  steel-riveted  piping,  iron  joints  with  lead... ..... 

\  Redwood  stave  piping  (Allen  patent)  steel  round  bands,  bu.lt 

^      continuous  in  the  trench  ' 

Valves  may  be  ordered  in  more  than  a  score  of  different 
places  to  fit  into  any  one  of  the  above  kinds  of  piping.  In 
most  cases  one  can  order  valves  with  sockets  for  a  long  rod 
which  would  be  used  on  the  inside  of  the  reservoirs,  and  of 
sufficient  length  to  reach  above  high  water  where  a  hand 
wheel  Is  attached.    It  is  much  safer  to  place  all  valves  or 


A  Windmill  Irrigator. 
A  bright  Nebraska  farmer  writes  as  follows:  "  I  have  a 
wind-power  plant  run  by  a  14-foot  wheel,  with  an  eight 
Inch  pump  that  throws  4400  barrels  per  day  in  a  medium 
wind.  I  have  two  reservoirs,  one  60x150  and  one  80x150 
feet.  With  this  plant  I  have  watered  from  10  to  15  acres, 
and  It  can  be  managed  so  as  to  water  still  more  by  using 
and  applying  the  water  to  some  of  the  land  during  the  win 
ter  season.  It  is  necessary  to  use  reservoirs,  so  as  to  have 
a  larger  volume  of  water  whenever  you  irrigate.  By  this 
means  you  have  more  pressure  and  can  water  more  land  at 
one  time  and  do  it  quickly. 

HOW  HE  BUILDS  RESERVOIRS. 

"  To  build  reservoirs  take  from  the  inside  of  the  dimen 
sions  that  you  wish  to  put  into  the  reservoir  the  earth  to 
make  your  banks  with,  by  plowing  and  scraping  it  up  from 
your  bank,  and  by  so  doing  you  spoil  no  land  on  the  out- 
side. Two  men  and  a  team  can  make  a  reservoir  1 00x100 
feet  in  eight  or  ten  days,  or  less  time.  The  Gause  pump 
that  I  am  using  can  be  used  in  an  open  well  or  with  drive 
points. 

"To  make  your  reservoir  hold  when  you  begin  to  pump 
water  into  it,  commence  tramping  horses  as  fast  as  the  wa- 
ter covers  the  bottom  of  the  pond,  until  you  get  it  into  a 
loblolly  of  mud  two  or  three  inches  deep,  and  this  will  then 
settle  into  the  pores  of  the  ground  and  stop  very  nearly  all 
the  seepage.  Do  not  put  manure  or  straw  into  the  bottom 
of  the  pond  if  you  ever  expect  to  stock  it  with  fish,  as  they 
will  surely  die. 

"A  plant  like  mine,  or  similar,  with  reservoirs,  pumps, 
etc.,  complete,  ought  not  to  cost  over  $250,  counting  pay 
for  the  farmer's  labor  that  he  does  himself  on  the  plant.  I 
am  lifting  the  water  17  feet.  This  pump  will  raise  the  wa- 
ter 25  feet  from  the  valve  successfully. 

"  In  irrigating  a  great  many  kinds  of  fruit  trees,  berries, 
and,  In  fact,  all  small  fruits,  use  furrows  or  small  ditches 
instead  of  flooding  the  land,  and  by  so  doing  save  at  least 
one-third  of  the  water  that  it  would  otherwise  take  to  flood 
the  land.  I  have  eight  acres  in  fruit,  and  in  the  last  three 
years  I  have  always  had  enough  water  to  flood  this  orchard. 
Where  there  is  a  sufficient  supply  of  water  underneath  and 
you  do  not  have  to  go  too  deep  for  it,  say  20  to  30  feet,  I 
would  advise  the  use  of  points  instead  of  digging  open 
wells.  Where  a  man  is  gardening,  or  wishes  to  grow  an 
orchard  of  ten  acres,  one  of  these  plants  will  pay  for  itself 
in  one  dry  season,  and  the  farmer  who  has  a  plant  of  this 
kind  is  always  sure  of  vegetables  and  berries  for  his  own 
family  use,  and  I  consider  this  one  of  the  most  essential 
things  to  the  farmer,  for,  in  any  country,  to  make  true  farm- 
ing a  success,  the  farmer  must  grow  his  own  vegetables 
and  fruit  for  home  use." 
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The  Riverside  Growers'  Association. 
So  much  interest  is  now  manifested  In  growers'  com 


mercial  movements  that  we  give  leading  items  of  business 
at  the  recent  meeting  at  Riverside,  in  which  150  growers 
participated.  Those  present  were  from  among  the  resi- 
dents of  the  valley  most  interested  in  orange  growing,  and 
the  business  of  the  meeting  was  taken  hold  of  and  con- 
ducted in  a  business  way,  and  in  a  manner  that  indicated 
that  those  who  had  the  matter  in  charge  were  conscious  of 
the  great  responsibility. 

The  following  are  the  recommendations  reported  from 
the  committee  of  five  through  Geo.  Frost,  and  which  were 
adopted.  They  embody  the  lessons  of  past  experience  and 
will  be  the  basis  for  the  coming  year's  work.  It  is  under- 
stood that  the  general  plan  in  use  during  the  past  year  is 
to  be  adhered  to,  save,  and  except,  when  directly  modified 
by  these  recommended  changes,  to  wit  : 

First— That  each  association  shall  contract  to  deliver  to 
the  Exchange  all  fruit  packed  by  it,  whether  such  fruit 
shall  be  under  contract  to  the  Exchange  or  otherwise. 

Second— That  the  system  of  marketing  and  general  out- 
lining of  the  methods  of  transaction  of  business  of  the 
Exchange  shall  be  determined  by  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Exchange  and  one  representative  of  each  association 
who  shall  be  chosen  by  them  as  their  representative;  and 
that  a  majority  vote  of  such  directors  and  association  rep- 
resentatives shall  be  endorsed  by  the  board  of  directors. 

Third— That  there  shall  be  an  executive  committee  of 
three  appointed  by  and  from  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Fruit  Exchange,  who  shall  be  paid  a  reasonable  compensa- 
tion for  the  actual  time  devoted  to  the  business  of  »be  Ex- 
change, such  compensation  to  be  determined  by  the  board 


of  directors  and  the  representatives  from  the  different  asso- 
ciations. 

Fourth — That  the  duties  of  the  executive  committee  shall 
be  to  take  charge  or  supervision  of  all  correspondence;  the 
distribution  of  orders  to  the  different  associations,  and  the 
general  supervision  of  the  business  of  the  office  of  the  Ex- 
change. In  case  of  any  dispute  arising  from  the  distribu- 
tion of  orders,  appeal  may  be  made  from  the  executive 
committee  to  the  joint  board  of  directors  and  association 
representatives,  whose  decision  shall  be  final,  as  provided 
for  in  Section  2. 

Fifth — That  all  orders  received  by  the  several  associa- 
tions shall  be  turned  over  to  the  Exchange,  which  shall 
authorize  the  filling  of  the  same  by  the  association  desig- 
nated in  the  order. 

Sixth — That  all  orders  received  by  the  Exchange  with- 
out designation  of  association  shall  be  distributed  to  the 
different  associations  in  such  manner  as  shall  keep  them  on 
an  equality  in  shipments,  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  do, 
in  proportion  to  quantity  of  fruit  under  contract  to  each 
association. 

Seventh — That  any  association  may  refuse  to  ship  fruit 
to  be  sold  at  auction  whenever  they  may  so  desire,  and  the 
Riverside  Frnit  Exchange  shall  notify  the  association, 
when  giving  orders,  whether  such  order  is  f.  o.  b.  or  ship- 
ped on  consignment  or  to  be  sold  at  auction. 

Eighth — That  no  association  shall  directly  or  indirectly 
employ  any  salesman,  and  no  association  shall  Issue  any 
circular  or  correspondence  of  any  kind  except  In  the  name 
and  under  and  by  the  authoriry  of  the  Exchange.  That 
no  association  shall  offer  or  allow  to  any  purchaser  of  Its 
fruit  any  rebate,  drawback  and  allowance  whatever,  and 
for  every  infraction  of  this  rule,  when  proved  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  majority  of  the  joint  board  of  directors  and 
association  representatives,  a  penalty  of  $100  for  each  car 
or  fraction  of  car  involved  in  the  transaction  shall  be 
forfeited  by  the  association  to  the  Exchange. 

Ninth — That  adjustment  of  rejections  and  diversions 
shall  be  made  by  the  Exchange  only  after  notice  to  the 
association  shipping  the  fruit  shall  have  been  given.  But 
if  instructions  for  its  disposal  be  not  given  by  the  associ- 
ation to  the  Exchange  within  four  hours  after  such  notice, 
then  the  Exchange  shall  make  such  adjustment  or  diver- 
sion as  they  may  deem  best. 

Tenth— That  each  association  shall  use  the  Riverside 
Fruit  Exchange  brand  for  its  first-class  fruit  only.  In  ad- 
dition thereto,  they  might  use  any  local  brand  they  may 
elect,  provided  that  no  association  shall  use  a  company  or 
individual  name  other  than  the  name  of  the  association. 

Eleventh— That  all  fruit  other  than  first-class  shall  be 
packed  under  brands  selected  by  each  association,  provided 
the  words  "  Riverside,  California,"  together  with  * 
ciation  name,  shall  be  upon  the  brand,  and  that 
"  Riverside  "  shall  be  in  letters  not  less  in 
inch  in  height. 

Twelfth— That  all  expenses  or  outlay  of  the  Exchange 
shall  be  first  taken  from  the  returns,  including  a  guarantee 
fund  of  two  per  cent,  and  thereafter  all  proceeds  of  sales 
shall  be  distributed  as  soon  as  practicable,  and  not  exceed- 
ing ten  days  after  the  receipt  of  the  same. 

Thirteenth— That  the  estimate  of  the  crop  made  by  the 
different  associations  shall  be  verified  by  experts  employed 
by  the  Exchange,  and  any  difference  in  estimates  made  by 
such  experts  and  the  association  shall  be  adjusted  by  a 
committee  of  three,  one  being  selected  by  the  Exchange, 
one  by  the  association  objecting  to  the  estimate,  and  the 
third  shall  be  chosen  by  the  other  two,  who  shall  be  from 
some  other  association. 

Fourteen— That  weekly  bulletins  shall  be  issued  by  the 
Exchange  to  the  growers,  giving  full  information  relative 
to  the  market  movement  of  fruit,  and  such  other  Informa- 
tion as  may  be  of  advantage  to  the  grower.  And  also  a 
weekly  report  of  the  several  associations  of  all  oranges 
shipped,  varieties,  character  of  sale  and  by  whom  shipped. 

After  the  adoption  of  the  recommendations,  on  motion 
D.  W.  McLeod,  the  meeting  proceeded  to  the  nomination 
of  eleven  directors.  The  first  ballot  resulted  in  the  elec- 
tion of  the  following  gentlemen:  A.  H.  Naftzger,  M.J. 
Daniels,  J.  H.  Wright,  S.  C.  Evans,  Jr.,  T.  H.  B.  Charn- 
blin,  George  Frost,  C.  H.  Low,  D.  W.  McLeod,  A.  P. 
Johnson,  E.  F.  Kingman,  and  G.  W.  Garcelon. 

The  first  eight  were  members  of  the  old  board.  The 
growers  of  the  valley  had  the  utmost  confidence  m  all  the 
members  of  the  old  board,  and  there  would  have  been  no 
change  whatever  made  in  the  directory  had  It  not  been  to 
as  nearly  as  possible  give  each  association  a  representa- 
tion on  the  board.  As  it  now  is  there  are  seven  associ- 
ations represented  out  of  the  twelve. 

During  the  balloting  Chairman  Naftzger  read  the  state- 
ment of  the  association's  business  for  the  past  season: 
Amount  paid  associations  to  May  25,  1894,  $31^50; 
mated  amount  of  cash  on  hand  or  under  process  of  collec- 
tion, $52,150,  making  a  total  of  $368,800.  It  was  estimated 
that  there  were  yet  about  80  carloads  of  fruit  to  ship. 


the  asso- 
the  word 
than  one 


An  Dnnoted  Feature  of  the  Coxey  Movement. 

To  the  Editor:— There  is  one  thing  at  least  that  has 
proved  a  success  in  the   march   of  the   "  Industrials. 
Coxey  may  not  be  a  great  general,  but  he  has  certainly 
stolen  a  march  on  the  press  of  this  great  country. 

I  don't  think  there  is  a  paper  in  the  whole  land  that  has 
not  lent  its  aid  gratis  to  assist  the  advertising  boom  of  the 
Coxey  stallions.  We  can  hardly  suppose  that  the  owner 
of  a  $40,000  stud-horse  is  really  one  of  the  distressed  or 
oppressed  classes  and  needing  much  relief  from  Congress; 
but  no  doubt  a  free  advertisement  of  his  stallions  does  fill  a 
long-felt  want.  . .  .  . 

I  sympathize  with  all  real  distress.  I  have  no  desire  for 
legislation  by  intimidation.  Those  who  encourage  this 
movement  are  opening  the  door  for  every  crank  in  America 
to  gather  a  band  of  followers  to  besiege  Congress  and  over- 
awe our  legislators  by  a  show  of  physical  force.  It  needs 
no  prophet  to  see  that,  if  this  is  permitted,  our  free  institu- 
tions will  speedily  end  In  a  military  dictatorship. 
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A  Garden  of  Long,  Long  Ago. 


I  can  see  long  back  in  fancy,  in  kaleidoscopic  view, 
'Mid  the  circling  disk  of  lime-rings  that  ray  mind  is 

gazing  through — 
A  fairyland  of  beauty  which  my  early  childhood 

knew, 

Where  the  purest,  sweetest  flowers  and  the  softest 
mosses  grew. 

The  paths  were  stiffly  outlined  by  a  bordering  of 
box, 

The  flower-beds  fljshed  brightly  with  marigold  and 
phlox, 

Wnile  the  grape-vines  grew  precisely,  in  a  fashion 
orthodox, 

To  evade  the  crafty  cunning  of  each  spoiling  two 
legg'd  fox. 

I  can  see  the  drooping  pear-tree  stooping  low  to 

touch  the  ground, 
And  deposit  ripened  sweetness  where  it  soonest 

could  be  found, 
While  the  honey-bees  grew  heavy,  as  they  circled 

round  and  round. 
And  clapped  their  wings  in  soft  applause,  with  hazy, 

happy  sound. 

The  currants  flashed  to  crimson  'neath  the  bright 

ness  of  the  sun, 
Until,  all  red  and  rosy,  they  shook  their  heads  for 

fun, 

And  tumbled  off  demurely  in  the  green  grass,  one 
by  one, 

To  wait  until  the  children  adown  the  pathway  run 

And  then — the  very  best  of  all— the  merry  little 
brook 

That  dashed  along  and  splashed  along  with  circling 

curve  and  crook. 
Yet  held  its  little  mirrors  where  the  lilies  bent  to 

look, 

And  gave  us  tiny  concerts  from  a  natural  music- 
book. 

As  I  tell  myself  the  story,  my  heart  is  all  aglow 
With  reverberaling  pleasures,  that  from  the  mem'ry 
grow; 

So  I  write  down  glimpses  of  it  that  others  too  may 
know 

The  sweetness  and  completeness  of  the  distant  long 
ago. 

— Alice  Crary. 


Miss  Bethune's  Visit. 


>T  lacked  a  fortnight  or  so  of 
the  nation's  sweetest  and 
most  solemn  festival. 
Over  on  one  of  the  many 
wooded  elevations  of  Glenhurst 
cemetery  workmen  were  busy 
erecting  a  stately  granite  shaft 
in  a  spot  which  for  years  had 
been  marked  by  only  a  plain  and  inexpen- 
sive headstone. 

"  Sure,"  one  of  them  remarked,  "  and  the 
gineral  do  be  a  long  time  resavin'  his 
deserts.  It's  thirty  years  he's  been  slapin' 
wid  only  a  bit  of  chape  stun  at  his  head; 
and  afther  that  same  nlglect,  the  blst  of 
granite  wid  gould  letthers  beant  none  too 
good  for  him.  It's  reformed  entirely  thim 
paynurious  Eliots  beyant  is  gittin1,  and 
that's  the  truth." 

"  It  isn't  the  son's  widow  who  is  paying 
for  General  Eliot's  monument,"  another  of 
the  men  explained.  "  It  is  the  daughter, 
who  lives  somewhere  In  the  West.  She 
married  a  rich  man  named  Bethune,  who 
owns  a  large  property  out  there;  and  she 
has  never  been  home  since  her  marriage." 

"  Faith,  thin,  and  the  Eliots  take  all  the 
credit  of  the  pay  in',  bad  cess  to  the  desav- 
ers,"  rejoined  the  first  speaker. 

While  they  are  discussing  the  family  and 
the  affairs  of  their  employer,  as  workmen 
have  a  cheerful  fashion  of  doing,  a  solitary 
pedestrian  was  moving  leisurely  along  the 
undulating  road  which  wound  past  the 
cemetery  between  the  railway  station  of  the 
village  and  the  Eliot  homestead,  two  miles 
bevond. 

Leisurely,  but  not  lazily.  The  girl's  steps 
were  not  buoyant,  and  every  curve  and  mo- 
tion of  her  slim,  straight  figure  was  instinct 
with  graceful  vigor.  Life,  to  her,  was  still  a 
precious  heritage.  She  was  young  enough 
to  exult  in  the  mere  sense  of  being  alive, 
and  to  rejoice  in  the  simple  power  of  motion, 
and  her  blue  eyes  looked  forth  blithely  and 
unfearlngly  upon  a  world  which  was  still  rife 
with  charms  and  wonders.  Here  and  there 
she  paused,  loitered,  stopped  altogether  for 
a  space. 

A  rude  stone  wall  which  fenced  one  side 
of  the  road,  and  which  was  half  concealed 
in  a  tangle  of  wild  ivy,  bittersweet  and  odor- 
ous sweet  briar,  stirred  a  vain  regret  for  her 
pencil  and  sketch  book. 

The  charm  of  the  young,  budding  year, 
the  spell  of  the  fresh  young  day,  was  upon 
her.  In  her  own  bright  youth,  she  was 
vividly  responsive  to  the  influences  of  the 
moment. 

When  she  at  length  reached  her  destina- 
tion, which  was  the  Eliot  homestead,  both 
gloves  had  been  discarded,  and  her  hands 
were  laden  with  wayside  blossoms;  rich,  yel- 
luw  buttercups,  golden  disks  of  dandelion 


and  snowy,  honey-scented  locust  plumes, 
secured  only  by  climbing  to  the  very  top 
most  rail  of  a  zig-zag  fence  beneath  the  tree. 

In  performing  that  exploit  those  small, 
shapely  hands  had  been  stained  by  the 
green  juices  of  crushed  leaves  and  scratched 
by  the  locust  spurs.  And  her  soft,  white 
chin  showed  a  greeny  -  brownish  smirch, 
more  conspicuous  than  beautifying. 

To  the  former  marks  she  was  serenely  In 
different;  of  the  latter  she  was  blissfully  un 
conscious. 

But  as  she  ascended  the  half  dozen  stone 
steps  to  the  front  door  of  the  Eliot  residence, 
she  reflected  that  her  nicely  fitting  boots 
were  distressingly  dusty,  and  that  she  must 
look  rather  nntidy  altogether  after  her  walk 
and  her  frolics  by  the  way. 

She  was  not  admitted  until  she  had  wrung 
the  gong  several  times,  and  had  waited  an 
unconscionably  long  interval. 

Then  the  door  was  opened  noisily  and 
with  precipitation  by  one  of  the  daughters 
of  the  house — Miss  Minnie  Eliot — a  low- 
browed, dark-skinned  and  square -shoul 
dered  young  woman,  in  a  shabby  wrapper 
of  faded  crimson  silk,  with  diamonds  In  her 
ears  and  many  rings  shining  on  her  large 
fingers. 

"  Oh,  you  are  the  girl  Mrs.  Lacy  was  to 
send  from  the  city  to  help  as  with  the  sew 
Ing  and  housework  until  after  Decoration 
Day  ?"  she  said  volubly,  In  thin,  high  tones, 
with  a  supercilious  scrutiny  of  the  visitor. 

The  girl's  soft  cheeks  flushed;  there  was 
an  odd  glint  of  amusement  in  the  large, 
lovely  eyes. 

Her  lips  parted  as  if  for  utterance,  when 
those  high,  thin,  affected  tones  checked  her 
"  You'd  better  go  up  to  your  room  and 
get  yourself  ready  for  work  right  away 
There's  a  lot  to  be  done;  and  to  day — Ella, 
oh,  Ella,  the  new  hired  girl  has  come,"  Miss 
Millie  concluded  abruptly,  her  last  words 
addressed  to  her  sister,  who  had  just  ap- 
peared at  the  opposite  end  of  the  broad,  pre- 
tentious hall. 

The  sisters  were  very  much  alike.  Ella, 
the  younger,  was  a  little  taller  than  the 
other;  her  rust-colored  hair  and  hazel  eyes 
were  a  little  darker;  her  complexion  was  a 
little  more  florid  and  coarser;  her  air  was 
more  affected  and  her  tones  more  artificial. 

"  What  shall  we  call  you  ?  "  she  inquired 
haughtily  of  the  visitor,  who  still  remained 
silent. 

"  You  may  call  me  Anne,  please,"  an- 
swered the  girl,  her  face  hidden  for  an  in- 
stant with  a  handkerchief  of  finest,  whitest 
linen. 

"  Well,  Anne,  you  had  better  throw  those 
weeds  away  the  first  thing  you  do,"  said 
Ella,  glancing  contemptuously  at  the  flowers. 
"And  then,  as  quickly  as  you  can,  we  want 
you  to  clean  one  of  our  front  chambers  and 
put  it  in  proper  order  for  a  guest.  Have 
you  brought  no  clothing  except  the  absurdly 
unsuitable  things  you  are  wearing  ?" 

Anne  wore  a  tailor  suit  of  rich  cloth,  a 
soft  smoke-gray  In  color;  and  the  exquisitely 
fitting  coat,  open  carelessly,  revealed  an  ele- 
gant bodice  of  violet  moire  and  costly  lace. 

There  was  nothing  mannish  about  it;  and 
from  the  crown  of  her  jaunty  gray-plumed 
hat  to  the  tips  of  her  dainty  boots,  every 
carve  and  fold  and  seam  bore  the  unmistak- 
able but  indescribable  stamp  of  refined  ele- 
gance. 

But  Ella  and  her  sister  were  not  able, 
either  by  taste  or  training,  to  detect  such  a 
distinction,  although  they  noticed  the  fabric 
of  her  coat  and  gown  was  expensive,  and 
were  Inclined  to  sneer  at  the  fact. 

"  I  am  afraid  my — my  things  haven't  got 
here  yet,"  Anne  replied,  with  her  eyes  on  the 
floor,  and  with  a  queer  little  sound  like  a 
smothered  cough. 

Or  was  it  a  stifled  ebullition  of  mirth? 

"  It's  surprising  how  inconsiderate  people 
of  your  kind  can  be,"  Millie  grumbled.  "We 
never  had  a  new  servant  yet  who  didn't  leave 
her  aprons  or  dresses  or  something  needful 
behind  her." 

"  I  should  say  it  was  craft,"  Ella  said, 
with  a  shrug  which  exaggerated  the  ugliness 
of  her  square,  angular  shoulders.  "  Of 
course,  they  know  well  enough  we  are 
obliged  to  give  them  something." 

"  We'll  send  the  cook  up  to  you  presently, 
Anne;  she  will  supply  you  with  a  dress  and 
instruct  you  about  your  work,"  said  the 
elder  sister,  as  the  two  swept  their  frayed 
and  faded  silken  trails  In  the  direction  of  the 
family  sitting  room. 

Left  alone,  Anne  seated  herself  in  one  of 
the  painted,  leather  chairs  with  which  the 
hall  was  provided. 

For  a  moment  she  sat  quietly;  and  then 
suddenly  she  covered  her  face  again  with 
her  dainty  handkerchief,  while  her  lovely 
figure  shook  from  bead  to  feet  with — was  It 
with  weeping  or  with  laughter  ? 

In  the  midst  of  it  the  library  door  opened 
noiselessly,  and  a  manly-looking  young  fel- 
low approached  her  with  quick,  soundless 
footsteps. 


"  I  beg  pardon,"  he  began,  with  as  much 
deference  as  If  he  were  addressing  a  throned 
queen,  "  will  you  not  let  me  bring  you  a  glass 
of  water?  You  must  be  tired  after  your  long 
walk,  and  the  girls  are  very  thoughtless 
sometimes." 

Anne's  proud  head  crested  itself  with  dig 
nity.    She  lifted  her  flushed  face,  and  her 
large,  blue  eyes  regarded  him  questionably. 

But  Richard  Claverlng  was  one  who  need 
neither  wince  nor  quail  before  the  searching 
gaze  of  any  mortal  creature.  His  were  the 
lofty  spirit,  the  clean  conscience,  the  noble 
and  generous  heart.  Proud  he  was  as  any 
monarch,  but  his  pride  was  in  his  honor;  in 
his  power  to  right  human  wrongs;  in  his 
achievements  wrought  by  toll  and  study,  by 
courage  and  loyalty. 

Anne  read  this  in  his  grand  young  face. 
Manly  sympathy  for  her  shone  from  his 
great  dark  eyes,  answered  her  mute  ques- 
tioning and  extinguished  her  kindling  re 
sentment.  She  took  the  glass  of  water 
gratefully. 

"  You  are  very  kind,  and  I  appreciate  It," 
she  said  with  a  little  thrill  in  her  low,  refined 
voice;  "but  your  kindness  to  a — a  servant 
may  annoy  your  sisters." 

"  It  is  the  lowly  who  most  need  kindness. 
But  I  cannot  think  of  you  as  a  servant,"  he 
replied,  with  a  little  dubious  shake  of  his 
dark,  curly  head,  "  and  the  Eliot  girls  are 
not  relatives  of  mine.  I  am  their  father's 
ward,  and  nearly  a  penniless  one,  I  fear." 

"  There  are  worse  Ills  than  being  penni- 
less," said  Anne,  looking  at  him  with  shy  ad- 
miration from  under  her  long,  lovely  lashes. 

He  was  about  to  respond,  when  a  coarse 
laugh  startled  both. 

"  Oh,  I  reckoned  I'd  catch  you  some  time, 
Rich,  if  you  do  pretend  to  be  such  a  saint! 
You  meant  to  get  the  start  of  me  with  the 
pretty  housemaid,  I  observe.  But  I'll  over- 
look that  if  you'll  let  her  give  me  a  kiss," 
the  newcomer  exclaimed  boisterously,  as  he 
swaggered  up  the  hall  toward  them. 

It  was  easy  to  discover  that  he  was  an 
Eliot.  His  resemblance  to  the  sisters  was 
as  noticeable  as  their  likeness  to  each  other. 
As  he  advanced,  leering  and  chuckling,  Anne 
arose  to  her  feet,  her  delicate  face  white  with 
Indignation. 

"  Oh,  you  needn't  put  on  any  airs  with 
me,  my  dear,"  he  sneered,  as  he  extended  a 
hand  to  seize  her. 

Rich  struck  the  insolent  hand  aside  and 
placed  himself  protectingly  before  Anne. 

"  You  will  go  at  once,  Wllkie,  unless  you 
want  a  quarrel  with  me,"  he  said,  with  stern 
significance. 

Wilkie  began  to  bluster.  But  any  serious 
dissension  was  averted  by  the  sudden  ap- 
pearance of  the  cook. 

"  If  you  don't  stop  your  tricks  you  won't 
get  your  rich  cousin  for  a  wife,  Mister 
Wilkie,"  she  admonished  him. 

"  Oh,  I  can  pull  the  wool  over  her  eyes 
till  I  get  her,"  Wilkie  boasted,  wickedly. 

As  Anne  followed  the  cook  np  the  broad 
staircase,  she  smiled  gratefully  down  at  her 
gallant  young  defender,  who  stood  with 
bared  head,  looking  after  her  with  all  his 
beautiful  soul  shining  through  his  dark  eyes. 

Half  an  hour  later  she  began  her  career  as 
waitress,  chambermaid  and  seamstress  in 
the  Eliot  household. 

It  was  soon  discovered  that  her  taste  and 
skill  in  the  latter  capacity  were  almost  In- 
valuable; and  henceforth  the  girls  kept  her 
occupied  almost  wholly  in  their  services. 

At  first  she  dreaded  lest  Wilkie  Eliot 
should  repeat  his  insolence,  and  she  scarcely 
dared  venture  outside  the  sewing-room. 

But  he  did  not  annoy  her  again,  although 
she  was  convinced  that  he  was  deterred 
solely  by  a  wholesome  awe  of  Rich  Claver- 
ing's  vigilant  eyes  and  powerful  young  arms. 

Anne  was  not  unhappy  during  those  days. 
But  sometimes  her  lovely  eyes  brimmed 
with  gentle  tears  as  she  reflected  upon  the 
unending  misery  of  the  many  young  creat- 
ures who  are  doomed  to  drudgery  and  the 
tyranny  which  Is  harder  yet  to  bear,  from 
dawn  till  dark,  all  their  lives,  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave. 

"  It  is  such  treatment  which  makes  bad 
servants,  I  am  afraid,"  she  said  to  herself. 
She  spent  many  pleasant  moments  with 


Rich,  sometimes  at  the  piano  when  the 
others  were  all  away,  and  sometimes  stroll- 
ing through  a  dim  and  dreamy  strip  of  pine 
grove  between  the  house  and  the  ever- 
brawling  creek  a  little  way  beyond  the 
garden. 

Meanwhile,  the  Eliots'  long-expected 
guest  and  cousin  from  the  far  West  had  not 
arrived.  But  early  on  the  morning  of  Dec- 
oration Day  a  dispatch  from  her  was  brought 
to  the  house  by  a  messenger. 

Miss  Bethune  was  at  the  Glenvlew  Hotel, 
and  if  they  would  call  for  her  later,  she 
would  accompany  them  to  the  cemetery. 

"  You  must  be  careful  how  you  behave  be- 
fore her,  Wilkie;  you  must  remember  she 
has  lots  of  money,"  said  Millie. 

"  You  may  never  have  such  a  chance 
again,  Wilkie,  to  get  a  rich  wife,"  said  Ella. 

"  You  must  let  her  have  your  seat  in  the 
carriage,  Rich;  there  won't  be  room  for  all," 
said  Mrs.  Eliot. 

"  Oh,  I  don't  mind  walking,"  that  young 
man  declared.  "  I'll  start  early  and  meet 
you  at  the  hotel." 

"  I  don't  see  what  he  wants  to  come  for. 
I'd  rather  he  wouldn't,  I'm  sure.  I'm  afraid 
he'll  try  to  set  Miss  Bethune  against  Wilkie. 
He  does  dislike  the  poor  boy  so,"  Mrs.  Eliot 
grumbled  later,  as  her  stylish  equippage  was 
speeding  toward  the  Glenhurst  House. 

On  their  arrival  the  party  was  conducted 
to  a  private  parlor,  elegantly  appointed. 

Rich  Claverlng  was  already  there. 

They  had  waited  but  a  few  minutes  when 
there  was  a  little  rustle  at  the  opposite  end 
of  the  room,  and  a  white  hand  slowly  drew 
aside  the  heavy  crimson  portiere. 

Every  eye  was  turned  that  way  and  fixed 
upon  the  lovely  girl,  who  paused  for  an  In- 
stant, looking,  against  the  crimson  back- 
ground, like  a  picture  stepping  from  its 
frame. 

"  Anne  ! "  broke  from  every  lip. 
And  it  was  Anne,  indeed — Anne  Bethune, 
happy  enough  and  generous  enough  to  for- 
give even  her  enemies,  if  she  had  any. 

She  rode  with  them  to  the  cemetery,  and 
witnessed  the  Decoration  Day  services  at 
her  soldier  grandfather's  new  monument. 
Bur  she  walked  away  with  Rich  beside  her — 
her  plighted  husband. 

"  So  that  was  why  you  insisted  I  should 
go  to  the  hotel  ? "  he  said  once.  "  Yon  sweet 
little  deceiver,  I  am  not  half  worthy  of  you. 
But,  ah,  Anne,  what  a  dear  little  house- 
keeper I  shall  have." 

What  the  Eliots  said  is  not  recorded. — 
Enrietta  Larblg. 

Fashion  Notes. 

Cloth  top  shoes  of  navy  blue  and  tan, 
gray  and  white  are  shown  in  the  best  shoe 
stores. 

Some  of  the  latest  bonnets  have  im- 
mensely wide  strings  edged  with  lace,  which 
form  a  scarf  under  the  chin. 

Tropical  suiting  is  a  new  fabric  for  travel- 
ing and  morning  gowns.  It  is  light  in 
weight  and  has  a  smooth  surface. 

A  stylish  hat  of  black  has  a  wreath  of 
scarlet  blossoms  about  the  close  brim.  A 
stiff  black  pompon  is  erect  in  front,  and  two 
close-curled  tips  fall  either  side  of  the  coil  of 
hair. 

Linens  are  gaining  in  popularity  and  are 
offered  In  considerable  variety.  Their 
grounds  are  neutral,  but  the  stripes  or  em- 
broidered dots  that  relieve  them  are  prettily 
colored. 

Cotton  grenadines  are  very  dressy,  and, 
like  the  silk-and-wool  varieties,  are  lined. 
Thus,  a  navy  blue  sample  has  a  yellow 
lining  that  shows  through  the  dark  meshes 
with  exquisite  effect. 

Ducks  and  heavy  linens  are  to  be  In  great 
vogue  this  year;  also  the  old-fashioned  pique. 
Tailor  styles  are  liked  for  these  substantial 
linens,  and  for  the  white  and  ecru  duck,  so 
popular  last  year  for  outing  suits. 

Eton  jackets  have  taken  on  the  addition 
of  circular  frills  about  six  inches  deep,  which 
form  a  basque.  The  front  turns  back  in 
wide  revers,  and  is  sometimes  buttoned 
with  one  or  two  buttons  at  the  waist. 

Coronet  hats  consist  of  nothing  but  a  twist 
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of  silk  or  velvet  or  a  mere  run  of  jet.  They 
have  a  bow  of  the  largest  size  in  front,  and 
leave  the  crown  of  the  head  completely  bare 
They  are  good  things  In  which  to  take  cold 

A  pretty  way  of  making  the  sleeves  of 
summer  silk  is  to  have  them  accordion 
plaited  from  the  shoulder  to  the  elbow  and 
gathered  into  a  tightly  fitting  lower  sleeve 
of  another  material,  the  full  accordion  plaits 
slightly  overhanging  the  joining. 

Blazer  suits  are  made  of  hopsacking  and 
serges  of  different  weaves  and  degrees  of 
roughness,  and  black  in  the  most  fashion 
able  color.  Blazer  coats  are  short  and  have 
a  broad  turn-over  collar  and  wide  lapels 
which  may  be  faced  with  moire  to  make 
them  more  dressy. 

Small  round  turbans  of  dark,  fancy  straw, 
or  else  black  very  simply  trimmed,  accom 
pany  tailor  gowns.  There  is  also  a  fancy 
for  ecru  straw  hats,  either  in  English  walk 
ing  hat  shape  or  else  with  Alpine  crowns 
that  are  indented.  These  are  trimmed  with 
black  ribbon  and  ostrich  tips,  and  are  espe 
cially  becoming  to  rather  large  faces. 

A  new  feature  in  the  handsome  black 
silk  dresses  is  that  of  having  the  front  of  the 
waist  open  on  a  full-gathered  blouse  of 
ecru  batiste  wrought  in  open  embroidery 
and  placed  over  white  or  colored  silk.  Such 
a  waist  has  a  basque  back  with  short  jacket 
front,  either  a  bolero  or  a  garcon  de  cafe, 
edged  with  jet  and  lined  with  silk  to  match 
that  under  the  batiste.  A  collar  band  and  a 
pointed  belt  are  of  jet  galloon  two  Inches 
wide,  covered  with  spangles  or  with  pendent 
sequins. 

Accordion  plaiting  will  be  much  worn 
this  season,  and  it  appears  in  a  variety  of 
new  designs,  the  crepon  effect  being  most 
novel.  A  beautiful  pattern  called  the  ondine 
has  the  plaits  In  two  ways;  that  is,  the  ma< 
terial  is  plaited  lengthwise,  while  a  sort  of 
crumpled  plait  crosses  it  and  produces  a 
serpentine  effect.  The  writer  saw  a  very 
pretty  navy  blue  and  white  check,  with  a 
blouse  front  made  of  white  chiffon,  plaited 
in  this  way.  The  skirt  was  plain,  with  a 
slight  pannier  or  hip  piece.  The  waist  was 
cut  zouave  effect,  the  small  revers  being 
bound  with  navy-blue  moire,  finished  at  the 
throat  and  waist  in  front  with  soft  moire 
ribbon  bows  caught  with  steel  buckles. 


Gems, 
happy  until 


his  death. — 


Call  no  man 
Solon,  spoken  to  Croesus 

Whatever  is  worth  doing  at  all  is  worth 
doing  well. — Chesterfield. 

Truth  can  understand  error,  but  error  can- 
not understand  truth. — De  Malstre. 

Doctrine  is  nothing  but  the  skin  of  truth 
set  up  and  stuffed.— Beecher. 

A  person  Is  always  startled  when  he  hears 
himself  seriously  called  old  for  the  first  time. 
— O.  W.  Holmes. 

Excess  of  grief  for  the  dead  is  madness; 
for  it  is  an  Injury  to  the  living,  and  the  dead 
know  It  not. — Xenophon. 

The  power  of  fortune  is  confessed  only  by 
the  miserble,  for  the  happy  impute  all  their 
success  to  prudence  or  merit.— Swift. 

Philosophy  has  given  us  several  plausible 
rules  for  attaining  peace  and  tranquility  of 
mind,  but  they  fall  very  short  of  bringing 
men  to  it.— Tlllotson. 

There  is  less  misery  in  being  cheated  than 
in  that  kind  of  wisdom  which  perceives,  or 
thinks  it  perceives,  that  all  mankind  are 
cheats.— E.  H.  Chapin. 

Many  build  as  cathedrals  were  built;  the 
part  nearest  the  ground  finished,  but  that 
part  which  soars  toward  heaven,  the  turrets 
and  spires,  forever  incomplete. — Beecher. 

Never  bear  more  than  one  trouble  at  a 
time.  Some  people  bear  three  kinds — all 
they  have  ever  had,  all  they  have  now,  and 
all  they  expect  to  have.— Edward  Everett 
Hale. 

You  can  restrain  the  bold,  guide  the  im- 
petuous and  encourage  the  timid,  but  for  the 
weary  there  is  no  help;  you  might 
undertake  to  make  a  web  stand  up 
Uncle  Ezek. 


The  Poetical  Patoh-Quilt. 


I  only  know  she  came  and  went 

Like  troutlets  in  a  pool — 
She  was  a  phantom  of  delight, 


—  Lowell. 
—Hood. 


— Wordsworth. 
And  I  was  like  a  fool  1 

— Eastman. 
"  One  kiss,  dear  maid, "  I  said,  and  sighed, 

— Coleridge. 

"  Out  of  those  lips  unshorn; " 

— Longfellow. 
She  shook  her  ringlets  round  her  head 

—Stoddard. 

And  laughed  in  merry  scorn. 

— Tennyson. 

Ring  out,  ye  bells,  to  the  wild  sky, 

— Tennyson. 

You  hear  them,  O,  my  heart  I 

—Alice  Gray. 
'Tis  twelve  at  night  by  the  castle  clock, 

— Coleridge. 

Beloved,  we  must  part  1 

— Alice  Gray. 
"Come  back,  come  back  I"  he  cried  in  erief; 

—Campbell. 

"  My  eyes  are  dim  with  tears — 

— Bayard  Taylor. 
How  shall  I  live  through  all  the  days, 

— Mrs.  Osgood. 
Through  all  this  life  of  fears?" 

— H.  C.  Reynolds. 
'Twas  in  the  prime  of  summer  time 

—Hood. 

She  blest  me  with  her  band; 

— Hoyt. 

We  strayed  together,  deeply  blessed, 

— Mrs.  Edwards. 

Into  the  Dreaming  Land. 

— Cornwall. 

The  laughing  bridal  roses  blow 

— Patmore. 

To  dress  her  dark  brown  hair; 

— Bayard  Taylor. 
No  maiden  may  with  her  compare, 

— Brailsfield. 

Most  beautiful,  most  rare  I 

— Rhad. 

I  clasped  it  on  her  sweet,  cold  hand, 

— Browning. 

The  precious  golden  link; 

— Smith. 

I  calmed  her  fears  and  she  was  calm 

— Coleridge. 

As  dewdrops  on  a  pink. 

— H.  C.  Reynolds. 
And  so  I  won  my  Genevieve, 

— Coleridge. 

And  walked  in  paradise; 

— Harvey. 

The  fairest  thing  that  ever  grew — 
A  treasure  beyond  price. 

— H.  C.  Reynolds. 


X)0jv1ESTI6  €[eo^OMY. 


as  well 
on  end. 


Senator  Wolcott  tells  a  story  of  a  man 
who,  while  traveling  in  a  parlor  car  between 
Omaha  and  Denver,  fell  asleep,  and  snored 
with  such  intense  volume  that  every  one  in 
the  coach  was  seriously  annoyed.  Presently 
an  old  gentleman  approached  the  sleeper, 
and,  shaking  him,  brought  him  out  of  the 
slumber  with  a  start.  "  What's  the  matter?" 
he  exclaimed.  "  Why,  your  snoring  is  an- 
noying every  one  in  the  car,"  said  the  old 
gentleman,  kindly.  "  How  do  you  know  I'm 
snoring  ?  "  queried  the  source  of  the  nuis- 
ance. "  Why,  we  can't  help  but  hear  it." 
"  Well,  don't  believe  all  you  hear,"  replied 
the  stranger,  and  went  to  sleep  again. — St. 
Paul  Despatch. 


Honey  Comb  Pudding.  —  One  cup  of 
flour,  one  cup  of  sugar  mixed  with  the  flour, 
one  cup  of  milk,  two  cups  of  molasses,  eight 
eggs.  Beat  the  eggs  and  pour  them  into  the 
molasses.  Measure  one  cup  of  butter,  then 
melt  it  and  add  it  to  the  molasses.  A  tea- 
spoonful  of  soda,  dissolved  In  a  little  of  the 
milk  should  be  added  the  last  thing.  Bake 
three-quarters  of  an  hour.  Serve  with  wine 
sauce. 

Dried  Beef  Creamed.— Chip  the  beef 
in  small,  thin  slices,  or,  if  bought  already 
cut,  pick  it  apart  in  small  pieces,  and  care- 
fully remove  all  fat  and  stringy  pieces.  Put 
a  tablespoonful  of  butter  into  a  small  sauce- 
pan ;  when  hot  add  the  beef  and  frizzle  for 
four  or  five  minutes,  stirring  constantly. 
Then  add  a  cup  of  milk,  into  which  has  been 
stirred  a  level  tablespoonful  of  cornstarch; 
let  it  boil  up  until  it  thickens  sufficiently  and 
serve. 

Charlotte  Russe.  —  Put  into  one-half 
pint  of  milk  one  ounce  of  gelatine,  one  hour 
before  you  are  ready  to  use  it.  Boil  another 
half-pint  of  milk,  add  to  it  the  yolks  of  four 
eggs  and  a  quarter  of  a  ponnd  of  sugar 
beaten  together  until  light;  add  to  this  the 
gelatine  and  milk  and  let  it  come  to  a  boil 
like  custard.  Set  this  away  to  cool.  Whip 
to  a  stiff  froth. 

Breast  of  Mutton  Grilled.  —  Half 
boil  a  breast  of  mutton,  score  It,  and  season 
it  with  pepper  and  salt,  rub  it  over  with  the 
yolk  of  an  egg,  and  sprinkle  It  with  bread 
crumbs  and  sweet  herbs  chopped  fine.  Put 
it  over  a  clear  fire  and  broil  it  gently  till  it  is 
a  fine  brown  color.  Chop  a  sprig  of  parsley, 
an  onion,  four  pickled  cucumbers  and  a 
tablespoonful  of  capers;  boil  them  five  min- 
utes in  half  a  pint  of  gravy.  Put  a  table- 
spoonful of  butter  into  a  saucepan  with  a 
scant  tablespoonful  of  flour,  cook  till 
smooth  and  brown,  add  the  gravy,  give  it 
one  boil,  and  pour  over  the  mutton. 

A  domestic,  newly  engaged,  presented  to 
his  master  one  morning  a  pair  of  boots  the 
leg  of  one  of  which  was  much  longer  than 
the  other.  "  How  comes  it  that  these  boots 
are  not  the  same  length  ? "  "  I  raly  don't 
know,  sir;  but  what  bothers  me  the  most  Is 
that  the  pair  downstairs  are  in  the  same  fix." 


Baby's  Compliment. 

His  father  and  mother  were  both  away, 
And  Baby  and  I  had  been  friends  all  day- 
Many  and  gay  were  the  games  we  played; 
Baby  ordered,  and  I  obeyed — 
We  cared  not  at  all  for  the  rainy  sky, 
We  built  us  a  block  house  three  feet  high ; 
We  threw  pine  knots  on  the  nursery  fire 
And  watched  the  (lames  mount  higher  and  higher 
We  hid  in  the  most  improbable  nooks, 
We  looked  at  the  pictures  in  all  the  books; 
We  ran  in  "tag"  till  his  cheeks  were  red, 
And  his  curls  were  tangled  about  his  head. 
So  when  the  twilight  was  closing  down 
Over  the  fields  and  woodlands  brown, 
And  nurse  declared  he  must  say  good-night, 
He  clung  to  me  still  in  the  firelight — 
He  trampled  my  gown  with  his  rough  little  feet, 
He  climbed  on  my  lap  and  kissed  me  sweet, 
And  as  he  scrambled  from  off  my  knee, 
1  You'd  make  a  good  mother,"  said  Baby  to  me. 

I  have  had  compliments,  now  and  then, 
From  grown-up  women  and  grown-up  men; 
Some  were  commonplace,  some  were  new, 
Never  was  one  of  them  rung  so  true. 
Never  was  one  seemed  half  so  real — 
Baby  compared  me  to  bis  ideal  I 

— S.  St.  G.  Lawrence. 


In  the  Cascade  mountains,  about  75 
miles  northeast  of  Jacksonville,  Oregon, 
the  seeker  for  the  curious  will  find  the  great 
sunken  lake,  the  deepest  lake  in  the  world 
This  lake  rivals  the  famous  valley  of  Sinbad 
the  Sailor.  It  is  said  to  average  2000  feet 
down  to  the  water  on  all  its  sides.  The 
depth  of  the  water  is  unknown,  and  its  sur- 
face is  as  smooth  and  unruffled  as  a  mam- 
moth sheet  of  glass,  it  being  so  far  below 
the  mountain  rim  as  to  be  unaffected  by  the 
strongest  winds.  It  Is  about  15  miles 
In  length,  and  about  miles  wide 
For  unknown  ages  it  has  lain  still, 
silent  and  mysterious  in  the  bosom  of  the 
great  monntain  range,  like  a  gigantic  trench 
scooped  out  by  the  hands  of  a  gigantic 
genie.   

Marfan  and  Monrot,  two  eminent 
French  physicians,  have  recently  shown  that 
broncho-pneumonia  and  various  other  pul 
monary  maladies  occurring  in  children  are 
due  to  infection  resulting  from  chronic  in 
digestion,  often  the  result  of  incorrect  feed 
Ing.  This  was  found  to  be  the  case  in  13 
out  of  18  cases. 


A  man  Is  relieved  and  gray  when  he  has 
put  his  heart  into  his  work,  and  done  his 
best;  but  what  he  ha»  said  and  done  other 
wise  shall  give  him  no  peace. — Emerson. 


The  wind,  according  to  Professor  Lang- 
ley,  is  not  a  continuous  and  sustained  force, 
but  a  structure  consisting  of  a  series  of  puffs. 


If  one  could  sell  the  sea  at  one  cent  per 
10,000  gallons  it  would  bring  $25,000, 
000,000. 


C.  T.  ROGERS  &  SONS, 


ELGIN,  ILLS. 

MECHANICAL  ENGINEERS  AND 
MANUFACTURING  EXPERTS  or 

CONDENSED  MILK 

OF  ALL  KINDS. 
Manufacturers  of  Machinery  and  Apparatus  for  making 

all  kinds  of  Condensed  MUk. 
Instructions  given  in  all  the  Secret  Processes  for  making 

any  kind  of  Condensed  Milk  Products. 
We  are  the  only  firm  in  the  world  who  build  Condensed 

Milk  Factories  complete,  put  them  In  operation  and 

guarantee  resultB,  and  are  in  no  way  associated  with 

any  other  person,  firm  or  company. 


A  MEMBERSHIP 

In  the  Home  Library  aod  Supply 
Association  enables  you  to  order 
any  and  all  Kinds  of  Supplies  with 
a  saving  of  from  ten  to  fifty  per 
cent  on  what  you  are  now  paying. 
Correspondence  with  us  will  con- 
vince you  of  this  fact.  First-class 
references  and  full  information  sent 
on  application  to 
J.  H.  WOOD  &  OO.,  Managers, 
14  8ansome  Street,  San  Francisco. 


BERKELEY. 

An  ologant  residence  in  Berkeley  for  sale  cheap.  New 
house,  10  rooms,  finished  attic.  All  modern  improvo- 
menta.    Lot  50x126.  Noar  University  grounds.  Part  leu- 

liir  Of 

JOHN  F.  BYXBEE.  22  Market  St., 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Also  Choice  Building  Lot  In  Towa  of  Palo  Alto.  Send 
for  Circular!. 


LOANS  AND  MINES. 

Loans  negotiated  on  first-class  securiiioa.  Mint!  and 
mining  prospects  of  guaranteed  value  sold  on  working 
bonds;  O.  H.  DW1NBLLE,  Grand  Hotel,  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 


OF    OA  T/TT^OIRJSrXA. 
■aji  rsAscnco,  ul, 

INCORPORATED  APRIL.  1874. 


Capital  paid  up  •l.aao.OM 

rum*  mm*  VadlTlded  Profit*,  lta.aa* 
ni t id * ad.  paid  to  ItoekkeMen. . . .  *S»,o«o 

OFFICER!. 

A.  D.  LOGAN   Prealdenl 

I.  O.  STEELE  Vloelpr^ldOT. 

ALBERT  MONTPELLIER  Cashltr  and  Mannar 

FRANK  MoMTJLLEN    "aicriurf 

General  Banking.   Deposits  received,  Gold  and  Silver 
Bill*  of  Exchange  bought  and  aold. 
Loans  on  wheat  and  country  produce  a  specialty. 
January  1, 1894.  A.  MONTPELLIER,  Manager. 

Nerve  Jh*.  Blood 

Tonic  _*C£/^J*uilder 


■Oe 

par  box. 
•  for  »1.50 


deaorlptlve 
pal  at. 

'.  WILLIAMS' 
MEDICINB  CO., 
Schenectady,  N.T. 
»adBrockvllle,OnU 
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Davis'  Cream  Separator  Churn,  power 
hot  water  and  feed  cooker  combined. 
Agent!  wanted.  Send  for  circular.  All 
sizes  Hand  Cream  Separators. 
Davis  &  Itaukin  D.  &  M.  Co.  Chicago. 


I  EWIS"  98  %  LYE 

■       POICTIBID  AND  PiarTUE) 

•  (rATEltTZD) 

The»<mria:«'«t  rod  perHI  I  yo 

made,  t  iillku  other  Lye,  It  tx'lng 
a  fine  p"wdiT  and  parked  In  a  ran 
with  removable  lid,  tho  cinlenut 
aro  always  ready  f"r  n^.  W  in 
mako  tl»'  h»et  jHTfimiol  Hard  s..ap 
In  20  nilnul'  ■  without  holllnir. 
It  la  tlio  nrat  fnrrlr.mMng  w.Wo 
til  pes,  dMlil.i  ling  sink*.  cltM'to, 
wa*M"K  bellies,  paints,  tn«w,  etc, 
PBNHA.  SALT  M'FQ  CO. 
Gen.  Aula.,  I'hlla.,  1'a. 


HANG 
YOUR 
DOOR 


WITH  STANLEY'S 
CorruK*l«,,1  -i.-.-i  Hinges. 

They  are  Stronger,  Handsomer 
and  coat  no  mors  than  the  old 
style.  For  sale  by  Hardware 
Dealers  generally,  hut  If  not  In 
your  vicinity  write  tho  Manu- 
facturers. Send  for  "  Biography 
of  a  Yankoo  Ulngo,"mallod  froo 


THE  STANLEY  WORKS,  Now  BrlUln,Ct. 


PAOIFIO  RURAL  PRESS  I 
Is  the  Largost  Illustrated  and  Leading  Agrl  ul- 
tural  and  Horticultural  Weekly  of  tha  WosL 
Established  1870.  Trial  Subscriptions.  Mc.  for 
iJ  works,  or  *2.40  a  year  (till  further  notloo).  DEWEY 
PUBLISHING  CO.,  220  Market  Htroet,  Ban  Ktanttaco. 
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Random  Thoughts. 

By  A.  P.  Roach i,  W.  M.  8.  Q.  of  California. 

With  green  and  yellow  the  fields  are  flecked, 
While  the  flowers  of  spring  the  summer  has  checked, 

The  open  meeting  of  Watsonville  Grange, 
called  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  fruit- 
growers' union,  resulted  in  a  second  meet- 
ing, at  which  the  union  was  consummated. 
One-fifth  of  the  amount  of  stock  required 
was  subscribed  on  the  spot.  A  board  of 
directors  will  be  elected  on  the  9th  inst 
President  Walton  and  Manager  Adams  of 
the  State  Frnit  Exchange  were  present  and 
rendered  valuable  assistance. 

Those  who  remain  away  from  the  grange 
for  the  reason  that  they  can  find  nothing  of 
interest  to  talk  upon,  should  remember  that 
there  are  nine  constitutional  amendments  to 
be  voted  on  at  the  next  election.  They  are 
all  important,  many  of  them  vitally  so,  and 
they  should  be  taken  up  and  fully  and  thor 
oughly  discussed  by  every  subordinate 
grange  In  the  State. 

If  the  farmers  of  this  State  are  ever  to  be 
helped,  it  will  only  be  when  they  thoroughly 
understand  and  unitedly  determine  to  help 
themselves.  No  farmer  should  be  so  short- 
sighted as  to  expect  any  political  party  to  go 
out  of  its  way  and  bother  its  head  in  securing 
special  legislation  for  his  benefit.  That  is 
not,  and  should  not  be,  the  object  of  any 
political  party. 

The  Populists  have  nominated  J.  V. 
Webster  of  Creston  for  Governor.  Now,  if 
the  Republicans  should  nominate  William 
Davis  of  Oakland,  and  the  Democrats  Sena 
tor  Ostrom  of  Yuba,  for  the  same  office  (all 
Patrons  in  good  standing),  would  it  not  look 
as  if  farmers  were  coming  to  the  front  in 
earnest  ? 

In  the  bonds  of  perfect  union 

Are  the  germs  of  perfect  strength, 
While  the  spirit  of  communion 

Adds  to  life  an  extra  length. 
And  to  be  a  deathless  hero 

In  the  written  deeds  of  man. 
Just  raise  your  flag  of  justice 

And  do  the  best  you  can. 

Our  State  Grange  Organist  has  selected 
and  named  the  pages  of  18  beautiful  songs 
in  "  Grange  Melodies."  She  expresses  the 
wish  that  they  be  studied  and  the  music 
made  a  feature  of  the  next  State  Grange 
meeting,  an  expression  with  which  we  are  in 
full  accord.  Worthy  Master  Brigham  has 
appointed  Hon.  Leonard  Rhone,  chairman 
of  the  executive  committee  of  the  National 
Grange,  and  Sister  M.  S.  Rhone,  Worthy 
Ceres  of  the  National  Grange,  a  committee 
to  take  entire  charge  of  the  work  of  raising 
funds  for  the  Grange  Temple. 

Take  an  old  plow  of  the  Roman  age,  com- 
pare it  with  one  of  our  most  improved  pat- 
terns, and  you  have  the  odlonsness  of  ex- 
treme comparisons.  Take  a  farmer  or 
housewife  of  fifty  years  ago,  compare  them 
to  the  most  enlightened  farmers  of  to-day, 
and  the  comparison  will  show  you  the  full 
meaning  of  that  noble  Grange  principle,  "  A 
higher  and  better  manhood  and  woman- 
hood." In  both  cases  development  of  mind 
has  wrought  the  wonderful  transformation. 
Along  the  lines  of  this  potential,  dominating, 
all-powerful  factor  (mind)  Is  the  grange 
surely  and  steadily  advancing,  supplanting 
ignorance  with  knowledge,  selfishness  with 
charity,  bigotry  with  liberality,  opening  out 
to  light  and  life  the  broad  fields  of  friend- 
ship, flashing  its  brightest  gems  in  the 
streamlets  of  love,  sending  to  the  lone  and 
Isolated  homestead  the  joys  of  companion- 
ship and  the  cozy  pleasure  of  social  com- 
munion, educating  the  mind,  the  heart,  the 
hand  in  one  beautiful  symmetrical  union. 
Surely  these  are  attainments  worthy  of 
every  one's  best  efforts  to  secure.  Try  it, 
friends,  by  a  push  on  the  wheels  of  progress. 

Children's  Day  at  Stockton  Grange. 

With  music,  recitations  and  mirth,  finished 
of!  with  ice  cream  and  cake,  the  children 
kept  Children's  Day. 

The  address  of  Flora,  who  gracefully  con- 
ducted the  exercises,  won  merited  applause, 
and  the  many  visitors  felt  amply  repaid  by 
the  efforts  of  the  happy  children  under  her 
charge.  Mrs.  Dodge  favored  them  with  a 
masterly  effort,  showing  the  mother's  strong 
love  for  her  boy  which  struck  the  one  latent 
spark  of  good  In  the  hardened  criminal  and 
moved  the  judge  to  pardon  him. 

Programme — March  and  salute  the  flag; 
recitation,  "  The  Squirrel's  Arithmetic,"  Ce- 
11a  Tangerman;  piano  duet,  Bertha  Jones, 
Nellie  Pierson;  recitation,  Mark  Ailing; 
song,  Sophie  Root;  recitation,  "  Kitty  and  I," 
Willie  Olsen;  "The  Scarecrow,"  Edith 
Beecher;    piano  solo,  Agnes  Tangerman; 


reading,  lecturer;  response,  chaplain;  grange 
song;  "  I  Am  Glad  I  Am  a  Little  Girl," 
Laura  Root;  song,  Bro.  Root;  recitation, 
Chas.  Kerrick;  concert  recitation,  Bertha 
Jones,  Susie  Moreing;  piano  solo,  Miss  Ker- 
rick; recitation,  Arthur  Beecher;  piano  solo, 
Lottie  Barber:  recitation,  Clarence  Cole; 
solo,  Walter  Kerrick;  recitation  by  13,  each 
raising  a  little  banner  on  which  were  the 
letters  spelling  the  words,  "  Dare  to  Do 
Right!"  solo,  Bergie  Harrelson;  recitation 
"  Sugar  Tooth  Dick,"  Evelyn  Kerrick;  reci 
tation  In  costume,  "  Billy  Grimes,"  Bertha 
Jones,  Nellie  Pierson.  A.  A. 

Stockton,  June  2,  1894. 


From  Ynba  City  Grange. 

To  the  Editor:— Yuba  City  Grange 
held  its  regular  meeting  on  Saturday  last 
and  the  attendance  was  fair,  although  it  was 
very  evident  that  the  hay  crop  claimed  the 
attention  of  a  large  majority  of  the  male 
members.  As  a  rule,  the  farmers  in  these 
parts  can  proceed  with  their  haying  leisurely, 
never,  or  hardly  ever,  being  interrupted  by 
showers,  but  not  so  this  season,  for  they  had 
to  watch  the  skies  and  make  their  hay  when 
the  sun  shines,  which  hasn't  shone  good  for 
the  haymakers  for  some  time.  Saturday, 
however,  was  very  favorable  for  housing  hay 
and  everybody  that  could  handle  a  fork  was 
doing  it,  to  the  exclusion  of  grange  day  or 
the  holding  down  of  goods  boxes  on  the 
street  corners. 

If  there  are  any  webfooters  in  California 
they  must  have  been  in  their  glory  the  past 
few  weeks,  wearing  rubbers;  and  how  they 
must  have  longed  for  a  slice  of  the  recent 
Oregon  mists  that  put  five  feet  of  water  onto 
the  streets  of  Portland! 

Well,  our  hay  Is  damaged  some  but  not 
seriously,  while  all  other  crops  are  still  being 
benefited  by  the  showers  and  cool  weather. 
The  growth  of  the  straw  Is  short,  but  the 
heads  are  large  and  well  filled,  and,  strange 
to  say,  no  rust  has  yet  appeared,  which  may 
be  attributed  to  the  shortness  of  the  straw 
permitting  it  to  dry  out  more  readily.  Grain 
is  turning  color  rapidly,  indicating  the  near 
approach  of  another  harvest.  The  extent  of 
the  crop  is  now  estimated  by  some  of  our 
best  guessers  at  70  to  75  per  cent  of  an 
average  and  of  fine  quality,  while  a  month 
ago  no  estimates  were  above  50  per  cent  or 
half  an  average,  some  going  as  low  as  33 
per  cent. 

The  fruit  prospects  were  not  affected  by 
the  drouth,  but  the  recent  cool  weather  is 
adding  size  and  beauty  to  both  the  orchards 
and  the  fruit  which,  it  seems  to  me,  were 
never  so  promising  as  now. 

But  this  is  not  telling  you  what  we  did  at 
the  grange.  Well,  we  discussed  the  Lubin 
proposition  that  proposes  to  do  something 
for  the  farmers,  especially  the  wheat-growers. 
As  we  understand  the  proposition  as  modi- 
fied, the  General  Government  Is  to  be  asked 
to  bear  a  portion  of  the  cost  of  transporting 
the  surplus  to  a  foreign  market,  thus  adding 
that  much  to  the  value  of  wheat  at  home 
Owing  to  the  slim  attendance  of  farmers, 
further  consideration  was  postponed  to  our 
next  meeting.  But  the  idea  takes;  for  if 
everybody  else  is  to  be  helped  out  of  the 
national  treasury,  the  farmers  would  be 
foolish  to  spurn  the  proposition. 

Our  grange  has  taken  a  new  departure,  at 
least  for  awhile.  The  next  meeting  will  take 
place  on  Friday  evening,  July  6th.  This  is 
to  better  accommodate  the  members  who 
labor  in  the  orchards,  vineyards  and  can 
neries.  What  a  change  !  When  this  grange 
was  organized  these  industries  were  un 
known,  and  for  many  years  after,  and  now 
their  demands  almost  control  the  business  of 
the  county,  the  social  habits  of  the  people; 
and  the  prosperity  of  the  community  is  as 
much  dependent  on  horticulture  as  on  wheat 
growing.  It  is  well  then  to  defer  to  the 
convenience  of  the  horticulturists. 

It  was  also  decided  to  have  a  literary  con- 
test at  the  next  meeting.  This  is  to  be  man- 
aged by  two  captains,  and  there  will  be  ice 
cream  furnished  during  the  session.  Past 
Master  W.  J.  Hardy  and  Miss  Maud  S. 
Green  were  selected  as  leaders,  and  from 
their  known  ability  and  energy  a  literary 
treat  of  rare  merit  will  result. 

The  meeting  will  take  the  place  of  the 
usual  monthly  meeting,  and  will  transact 
any  business  that  may  come  before  It,  In- 
cluding instruction  in  the  degrees.  How- 
ever, if  necessary,  other  or  oftener  meetings 
will  be  held  to  transact  the  growing  busi- 
ness. Under  this  arrangement  it  seems 
likely  that  our  summer  meetings,  instead  of 
being  slimly  attended  on  account  of  busy 
hours,  will  receive  greater  attention  than 
those  during  the  winter  months.  So  mote 
It  be.    Fraternally.    George  Ohleyer. 

Yuba  City,  June  4,  1894. 


The  Secretary's  Column. 

A  special  meeting  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  California  State  Grange  was  held 
at  the  office  of  the  secretary,  Santa  Rosa, 
Cal.,  May  28,  1894.  Present:  Master  A. 
P.  Roache,  Executive  Committeemen  G.  P. 
Loucks  and  B.  F.  Walton  and  Secretary 
Don  Mills.  Bro.  Cyrus  Jones  was  not 
present  at  roll-call,  but  came  in  time  to  at 
tend  the  evening  session. 

A  communication  from  Bro.  J.  J.  Wood 
man  of  the  Execntlve  Committee  of  the  Na 
tional  Grange  relative  to  Bro.  O.  H.  Kelley's 
history  of  the  order  of  Patrons  of  Husbandry 
was  read,  and  on  motion,  the  secretary  was 
instructed  to  procure  25  copies.  As  soon  as 
these  books  are  received,  patrons  can  have 
them  at  75  cents  per  copy. 

The  subject  of  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  was 
brought  up  and  the  Executive  Committee  ap 
pointed  as  a  special  committee  to  prepare 
data  to  be  presented  at  the  next  State 
Grange  regarding  same;  also  the  question  of 
giving  the  wife  the  same  power  as  a  hus 
band  in  settlement  of  community  property, 
and  the  reduction  of  salaries  of  public  of- 
ficers was  also  referred  to  the  same  com- 
mittee. 

The  secretary  was  instructed  to  have  500 
copies  of  Official  Directions  of  Subordinate 
Granges  printed  for  distribution. 

At  this  meeting  the  old  records  of  the 
State  Grange  were  assorted,  and  those  that 
were  of  no  value  were  ordered  destroyed. 


The  joint  anniversary  picnic  of  Bennett 
Valley  and  Santa  Rosa  Granges  took  place 
at  the  ball  of  Bennett  Valley  Grange  on 
Saturday,  May  26th.  Owing  to  the  Inclem 
ency  of  the  weather,  the  attendance  was  not 
as  large  as  expected.  Bros.  A.  P.  Roache 
and  S.  Goodenough  of  California  State 
Grange  entertained  the  members  of  the 
order  and  visiting  friends  with  able  ad- 
dresses, which  were  well  received  and  greatly 
appreciated  by  those  present.  A  harvest 
feast  was  served  by  members  of  both 
granges  (picnic  style)  and  everybody  present 
invited  to  partake  thereof.  In  the  afternoon 
the  seats  in  the  large  hall  were  removed  and 
a  social  dance  was  enjoyed  by  all.  The  hall 
presented  a  handsome  appearance,  being 
decorated  with  evergreens  and  ferns  and 
filled  in  with  flowers,  the  product  of  the 
homes  of  the  patrons  there  present.  The 
occasion  was  voted  a  success. 


The  daily  press  brings  to  this  office  the 
news  of  the  nomination  of  Hon.  J.  V, 
Webster  of  Creston,  San  Luis  Obispo 
county,  as  the  nominee  for  Governor  on  the 
Populist  ticket.  Bro.  J.  V.  Webster  was  the 
second  master  of  the  State  Grange  of  Cali- 
fornia, being  installed  master  October  9, 
1875,  and  holding  that  position  until  the  ex 
piration  of  his  term  cf  office,  October,  1877. 
Bro.  Webster  has  always  been  closely 
identified  with  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry  of 
California,  and  has  stood  by  the  order  from 
its  infancy,  and  is  still  a  prominent  member 
of  Temescal  Grange,  No.  35. 


The  secretary  of  Colorado  State  Grange 
says  :  It  has  been  the  pleasant  and  profit- 
able privilege  of  Colorado  patrons  to  enter- 
tain our  Worthy  National  Lecturer,  Bro. 
Alpha  Messer,  for  the  past  few  days.  It 
was  a  matter  of  general  regret  that  Bro. 
Messer  could  not  remain  and  work  for  us 
months  instead  of  days.  We  are  certain 
that  in  three  months'  time  he  could  double 
the  membership  of  the  grange  in  Colorado. 
Bro.  Messer  gave  a  clear  and  comprehen- 
sive explanation  of  the  principles,  purposes 
and  advantages  of  the  grange,  as  viewed 
from  a  financial,  educational  and  social 
standpoint.  His  words  of  encouragement 
created  a  good  Impression,  and  also  created 
some  new  members,  for  directly  after  the 
meeting  closed  the  master  of  the  local 
grange  was  besieged  with  applications  for 
membership.  Bro.  Messer  told  them  of  his 
work  in  California  and  other  States  and  the 
condition  of  the  order  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  There  was  much  in  his  report  to 
encourage  all  loyal  patrons  and  fill  them 
with  a  determination  to  work  for  the  order 
as  they  never  worked  before. 


The  committee  on  trade  cards  will  meet 
at  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State  Grange 
Friday,  June  8,  1894,  to  complete  the  work 
of  said  committee. 

Bennett  Valley  Grange  proposes  to  cele- 
brate the  Fourth  of  July  in  true  Grange 
style.  A  committee  has  been  appointed  to 
make  the  necessary  arrangements  and  a 
programme  will  soon  be  made  out.  All  are 
cordially  invited. 


Fair  grounds,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  April  13 
and  14,  1894: 

Whereas,  The  construction  of  the  Ni- 
caragua canal  would  be  of  infinite  value  to 
the  people  of  the  Pacific  coast,  and  especial- 
ly to  the  people  of  the  State  of  California, 
as  it  wouid  afford  greater  protection  to  the 
coast  in  time  of  war,  open  new  lines  of  trade 
and  commerce  In  time  of  peace,  tend  to 
cheapen  transportation  to  foreign  and  At- 
lantic seaboard  markets,  build  up  new  enter- 
prises everywhere  within  our  State  and 
largely  tend  to  maintain  old  ones,  greatly 
increase  our  population  and  thus  enhance 
our  wealth  and  multiply  our  resources;  there- 
fore, 

Resolved,  by  the  Grange  Congress  held  at 
the  Midwinter  Fair,  that  we  would  respect- 
fully represent  to  the  President  and  Congress 
that  the  construction  of  the  Nicaragua  canal 
is  an  immediate  and  pressing  necessity  to 
the  entire  Pacific  slope,  and  to  the  country 
at  large;  and  we  would  further  represent  that 
the  construction  of  said  Nicaragua  canal, 
ownership,  equipage  and  control,  should  be 
within  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
believing  such  to  be  necessary  to  best  sub- 
serve the  interests  of  the  whole  people;  and 
that  upon  adoption  of  the  foregoing  preamble 
and  resolution  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
president  of  this  Grange  Congress  to  forward 
copies  of  the  same  to  each  of  our  Represent- 
atives in  Congress,  and  to  the  presiding 
officer  of  each  House  of  Congress,  and  to 
the  President  at  Washington. 

Address  all  communications  for  California 
State  Grange  to  Don  Mills,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 


Oregon  State  Grange. 

Secretary  Hilleary  of  the  Oregon  State 
Grange  writes  nnder  date  of  May  28th,  re- 
porting a  "pleasant,  profitable  and  harmoni- 
ous session,"  and  the  following  list  of  new 
officers,  with  their  addresses: 

Master  Jacob  Voorhees,  Woodburn 

Overseer  A.  S.  Roberts,  The  Dalles 

Recturer  A.  F.  Miller,  Sellwood 

Steward  J.  N.  Scott,  Tangent 

Assistant  Steward   G.  R.  Stephenson,  Fulton 

Chaplain  J.C  White,  Crowley 

Treasurer  J.  B  Stump,  Salem 

Secretary  W.  M.  Hilleary,  Turner 

Gate  Keeper  John  Simpson,  Sinslaw 

Pomona  Mrs.  Emma  Spores,  Mohawk 

Flora  Mrs.  Electra  J.  Phillips,  Albany 

Ceres  Mrs.  S.  J.  Edwards,  Mayville 

L.  A.  S  Mrs.  M.  E.  Tull,  Barlow 

RESULTS  OF  THE  SESSION. 

The  grange  adopted  resolutions  favoring 
direct  legislation  by  the  Initiative  and  refer- 
endum. 

Free  coinage  of  silver  on  equal  terms,  with 
gold  ratio  16  to  1. 

Divide  payment  of  taxes  into  two  install- 
ments. 

Government  ownership  and  control  of 
railroad  and  telegraph  lines. 

Abolishing  State  railroad  commission  and 
enactment  of  maximum  rate  and  freight  bill. 

Executive  committee  is  authorized  to  con- 
tract with  established  business  houses  for 


AVER'S 


THE  ONLY 

Sarsaparilla 


The  following  resolution  was  adopted  at 
the  Grange  Congress  held  at  the  Midwinter 


ADMITTED 

READ  RULE  XV 

"Articles 
that  are  i  n 
any  way  dan- 
1  g-erous  or  of- 
'  fensive,  also 
patent  medi- 
cines, nos- 
trums, and 
empirical  preparations,  whose 
ingredients  are  concealed,  will 
not  be  admitted  to  the  Expo- 
sition." 

Why  was  Ayer'e  Sarsaparilla  admit- 
ted 1  Because  it  Is  not  a  patent  medicine, 
not  a  nostrum,  nor  a  secret  preparation, 
not  dangerous,  not  an  experiment,  and 
because  it  is  all  that  a  family  medicine 
should  be. 

At  the 

WORLD'S  FAIR 

Chicago,  1893. 
Why  not  get  the  BestP 
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trade  on  the  Pennsylvania  trade-card  plan. 

In  favor  of  petitioning  National  Grange  to 
organize  Idaho  into  a  State  Grange. 

In  favor  of  interstate  picnic  ground  on  the 
Columbia  river. 

In  favor  of  wide  tires  on  lumber  wagons 

In  favor  of  amending  pure  food  law,  es- 
pecially in  regard  to  oleomargarine,  butter- 
ine,  and  other  butter  compounds. 

In  favor  of  re-enacting  mortgage  tax  law, 
and  would  exempt  debts  when  they  are  tax- 
able in  the  holders'  hands. 

Election  of  United  States  Senators  by 
direct  vote  of  the  people. 

The  grange  received  the  greeting  of  the 
State  Grange  of  California,  sent  by  the 
worthy  master,  Bro.  Roache;  also  greeting 
sent  by  worthy  National  Grange  lecturer, 
Bro.  Messer.  These  greetings  were  delivered 
by  Bro.  J.  F.  Henry,  who  had  recently  re- 
turned from  a  visit  to  the  Midwinter  Fair, 
where  he  had  met  the  brothers  above  named. 

Oregon  City  is  the  place  selected  for  the 
next  annual  session.  The  grange  refused  to 
change  time  of  meeting  and  it  will  continue 
to  be  during  the  season  of  roses  and  beauti- 
ful flowers,  on  the  fourth  Tuesday  of  May. 


DO  YOU  WANT  TO  MAKE  MONEY? 


THE  ELI— 10  to  16  tons  in  Box  Car. 

IF  YOU  DO— BUY  A  PRESS 
FOR  BALING  HAY,  HOPS, 
HIDES,  WOOL, 
OR CHILL A ,  RAGS,  or 
ANYTHING  you  want  BALED. 

A  young  man  can  make 
more  MONEY  with  less  ex- 
penditure of  money  and 
labor,    than  in  any  other 
way.     We  sell  the 

ELI  CHALLENGE;  Puts  10 
tons  in  a  box  ear.  Best 
press  made. 

Hill '8  improved  LIGHT- 
NING bales  44  tons  per  day. 

JUNIOR  MONARCH,  20  to 
30  tons  per  day. 

PETALUMA  PRESS,  the  old 
reliable  standby,  great- 
ly improved. 

NEW  YORK  HOP  PRESS,  low 
priced,    yet    good  for 
small  yards. 

THOMPSON'S  CALIFORNIA 
HOP    PRESS,     horse  power 
press,    for  large  yards. 

Write  for  prices  and 
catalogues;     state  what 
you   want,    and  whether 
CASH  or  TIME  is  wanted. 

I.  J.   TRUMAN  &  CO. , 
No.   18  Drumm  street, 

San  Francisco. 


Breeders'  Directory 


HOW  TO  RAISE  TURKEYS  I 


The  numerous  diseases  that  are  usually 
prevalent  among  very  Young  Turkeys 
may  be  prevented  by  the  use  of 

CARY'S  PILLS. 

Bend  tor  Circular. 

B.  FOUGERA  &  0O„ 

80  North  William  Streat,  New  York. 


EGGS  WILL  PAY  LARGE  PROFITS 

At  12  cts  per  dozen.  If  you  doubt  it,  write  me  and  I 
will  tell  you  how.  Give  plainly  your  name,  address  and 
business.   H.  K.  STARKWEATHER,  810  C»l.  St.,  3.  F. 


Blx  lines  or  less  In  this  directory  at  60a  per  line  per  month 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


6*.  H.  BURKE,  628  Market  St.,  S.  F. 
Holsteins;  Grade  Milch  Cows.   Fine  Pigs. 


Al  Prize 


H.  P.  MOHB,  Mt.  Eden,  Gal.  Importer  and  breeder 
of  Clydesdale  Horses,  Holstein-Frieslan  Cattle  and 
Berkshire  Pigs.   Young  stock  on  hand  and  for  sale. 


M.  D.  HOPKINS,  Petaluma.  Registered  Shorthorn 
Cattle.   Both  sexes  for  aale. 


JBBSEYS— The  best  A.  J.  C.  O.  Registered  Prize 
Herd  is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.  Animals  for  sale. 


PETER  S  AXE  &  SON,  Lick  House,  San  Francisco, 
CaL  Importers  and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of 
every  variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs. 


JERSEYS  AND  HOLSTEINS,  from  the  best 
Butter  and  Milk  Stock;  also  Thoroughbred  Hogs  and 
Poultry.  William  Nlles  A  Co..  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.,  Breeders  and  Exporters.   Established  in  1878. 


POULTRY. 


J.  W.  FOROEUS,  Santa  Cruz,  Cal.,  has  established 
one  of  the  best  equipped  poultry  ranohes  on  this 
Coast.  He  has  800  Rankin's  Strain  Mammoth  Pekin 
Duoks,  also  Brown  Leghorns  and  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks.  Write  for  prices  of  what  you  want.  Reference 
People's  Bank.  Inspection  and  correspondence  solicited 


A.  BUSCHKE,  Tracy,  Cal.,  Breeder  of  S.  C.  White 
Leghorns  and  B.  P.  Rocks.   Eggs  f  I,  81.50  per  setting. 


WILLIAM  NILES  d>  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal 
Nearly  all  varieties  of  Poultry,  Dairy  Cattle  and  Hogs. 


CALIFORNIA  POULTRY  FARM,  Stookton. 
Cal.  Send  for  Illustrated  &  Descriptive  Catalogue,  tree. 


8.  Q.  HEAD,  Napa.  Importer  and  Breeder  of  Land 
and  Water  Fowls.   Send  for  New  Catalogue. 


SHEEP  AND  00ATS. 


J.  B.  HOYT,  Bird's  Landing,  Cal.,  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep;  also  breeds  Crossbred 
Merino  and  Shropshire  Sheep.  Rams  for  sale.  Prices 
to  suit  the  times.   Correspondence  solicited. 


R.  H.  ORANE, Petaluma,  Cal.  Breeder  and  Importer. 
South  Down  Sheep;  also  Fox  Hounds  from  Missouri. 


SWINE. 


P.  H.  BURKE,  628  Market  St.,  S.  F.-BERKBHIRKS 


THOS.  J.  KERNS,  Downey,  Cal.,  breeder  of  Regis- 
tered Berkshire  Hogs. 


J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co  ,  Breeds 
Poland'China,  Essex  and  Yorkshire  Swine. 


MONROE  MILLER,  Elisio,  Ventura  County,  Cal., 
Breeder  of  Registered  Berkshire  Hogs. 


3.  J.  PHILPOTT,  Niles,  Cal.,  Importer  and  breeder 
of  Tocumseh  and  other  oholce  strains  of  Registered 
Poland-China  Hogs. 


BERKSHIRES  &  POLAND-OHINA  HOGS, 
Best  Stock;  also  Dairy  Strains  of  Jerseys  and  Holsteins. 
William  Nlles  &  Co.  Lob  Angeles,  Cal.  Est.  1876. 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sao.  Co.,  Cal.— Breeder  of 
Short-Horn  Cattle,  Poland-China  and  Berkshire  Hogs. 


FYLER  BEAOH,  San  Jose,  Cal.  Breeder  of  Thor 
oughbred  Berkshire  and  Essex  Hogs. 


OHAS.  A.  8TOWE,  Stockton,  Reglst'r'd  Berkshires 


In  These  Dull  Times 

Ton  Caa  Lai-sely  laereaw 

Your  Income  by  buying  an  Incubator 
and  engaging  in  the  chicken  business. 
Send  stamp  for  our  catalogue  of 
Incubators,  Wire  Netting,  Blooded 
Fowls  and  Poultry  Appliances  gen. 
erally.  Remember,  the  best  it  the 
cheapest.  PACIFIC  INCUBATOR  CO. 
1317  Castro  St.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


 inr.  — 

HALSTED  INCUBATOR 

COMPANY, 
1S13  Myrtle  Street,  Osfclnnrf.  Cal. 

Send  Stamp  for  Circular. 


HIGHEST 


0 INCUBATOR^ 


Mrt^AreNTutmLAFTiRyou  mt  tried  it 

PWrAW *  STAMP  FOR  CATALOGUE.  "f»T~ 


CmuhInc.Co  DuAWARECny.PalX 


A.  BRUSH, 

8ANTA  ROSA,  CAL.  (Care  Santa  Rosa  National  Bank.) 
Importer,  Breeder,  Exporter. 

S.  O  White  Leghorns, 
8.  O.  Brown  Leghorns, 
Barred  Plymouth  Bocks, 
Black  Minorcas, 

Eggs,  $3  per  18,  Send  for  clrouiar. 


Fateuted  fc>y  JACOB  JJHTnm. 

MONARCH,  Bale  17x20x40  -  -  -  $600 
JUNIOR  MONARCH,  Bale  22x24x47    -  $500 


MONARCH  CAR  PRESS 

7..«..I0J0NS  boxcarSboo  . 

*-~S—T  T«r      rCM  X- 

lOW*  is the  rest  small 
U.ECAR  PRESS  INTMB 
-WORLD. 


The  MONAROH  loads  10  tons  In  an  ordinary 
box  car.  XJbbb  Wire  Tiea-rope  will  not  hold. 

The  JUNIOR  MONAROH  loads  from  7  to  O 
tons  in  box  car.  Ubbs  either  Wire  or  Rope  ties. 

The  sizes  of  the  bale  are  arlven  when  In  the 
press.  Allow  about  6  Inches  for  expansion  for 
cutting  ties. 


DOUBLE  END  HURRICANE  PRESS  (Two  Sizes)  ALSO  FOR  SALE. 

L.  C.~MORBHOUSE, 

San  Leandro,  Cal. 


WM.  H.  GRAY, 
General  Agent 


p.  &  a 


BETTER   THAN  EVER. 


If  you  are  in  need  of  a  drying  surface  or  trays  for  Prunes  or 
Raisins,  you  will  consult  your  own  interests  by  investigating  the 
merits  of  P.  &  B. 

SAMPLES  AND  CIRCULARS  ON  APPLICATION. 

PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO.,  -  -  116  Battery  Street, 

SAN  FBANCISCO. 
£.  O.  JTJDAH,  Agent,  221  South  Broadway,  Loi  Angeles. 


RAISIN 


,  S  W  HAT 


FRUIT  PAPER! 

Wax  or  Parafflne  Paper,  as  well  as  a  large  variety  of  other  Papers  for 
the  wrapping  and  packing  of  Green  and  Dried  Fruits  and  Raisins. 

ORIGINAL  MANUFACTURERS  OF  FRUIT  PAPER. 

S.  P.  TAYLOR  PAPER  CO., 

416  CLAY  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


DROP  IT 


IF  YOUR  BDSINES3  DOE3  NOT  PAY 
Chickens  aro  easily  and  successfully 
raised  by  using  the  Petaluma  Incu- 
bators and  Brooders*  p  Our  Illus- 
trated catalogue  tells  all  about  it.  Don't 
buy  any  but  the  Petaluma  if  you  want  strong,  vigorous  chirks.  We 
are  Pacific  Coast  Headquarters  for  Bono  and  Clover  Cutters,  Markers, 
Books,  Canonizing  Tools,  Fountains,  Flood's  Roup  Cure,  Morris 
Poultry  Cure,  Creosozone  tbe  great  chlckcn-llce  klllcrand  every  other 
article  required  by  poultry  raisers.  See  the  maehlnesfn  operation  at 
ourexhibit  with  the  Norwalk  Ostrich  Farm,  Midwinter  Fair,  hatch- 
ing ostriches  and  all  kinds  of  eggs.  Catalogue  free.  If  you  want  it, 
write  to  us.  PETAMITIA    INCIHATOR  <:<»., 

750-7R2-751-756  Main  8L,  PeUluT.,  CaL 


BERKSHIRE  SWINE. 

Prize  Herd  of  Southern  California. 

PIGS  OF  ALL  AGES  FOR  SALE. 

SESSIONS  &  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

P.  O.  Box  680. 


Genuine  oDly  with  RKD 
l:  M.i.  brand. 

Recommended  by  Oold- 
sinith,     Marvin,  Gamble, 
Wells,  Fargo  &  Co. ,  etc. ,  eta 
It  kcops  Dorms  end  Cattlo 
healthy.     For  milch  cows; 
it  Increases  and  enriches 
tlielr  milk. 
610  Howard  Ht., 
Han  Francisco,  Oal. 

Feed  our  Poultry  Food  and  you  will  bavo  healthy  chickens  and  lots  of  cgus.    Ark  your  dealer  for  It. 


MANHAJT*g 


Price,  $7,  $15  and  530. 


MAKE  HOME  HAPPY. 

THE  ROLLER  ORGANS  HAVE  NO  EQUAL. 

For  dance  music  save  tholr  cost  in  one  night.  Any  one  can  play 
them.  Over  600  tunes  to  select  from.  Plays  sacred,  popular  songs 
and  dance  music  Also, 

PIANOS  AND  ORGANS. 

Terms  moderate.  We  also  koep  Acoonleons,  Banjos,  Mandolins, 
Violins,  Strings  and  Sheet  Music.   Circulars  free. 

O.    II.  IIAMMONO, 
Commission  Merchant, 
Roam  KO,  4th  Floor,  96  O'Farrell  St.,  .San  Francisco. 
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CALIFORNIA. 

Butte. 

The  shipments  of  cherries  from  Oroville  last 
week  averaged  iooo  pounds  per  day. 

Oroville  Register:   One  thing  that  has  tended  to 
prolong  the  present  system  of  extensive  grain 
farming  has  been  the  credit  system  as  pursued  by 
the  merchants  of  this  State.    Farmers  were  carried 
on  the  merchants'  books  for  a  year  and  often  longer. 
The  plea  was  that  grain  was  sold  after  harvest,  and 
that  was  the  only  time  of  the  whole  year  when  the 
grain  farmer  bad  money.    All  his  bills  must  run  for 
twelve  months,  and  the  groceryman,  the  dry  goods 
dealer  and  the  boot  and  shoe  dealer  extended  to 
grain-growers  credit  from  the  time  one  crop  was 
harvested  until  the  next  one  was  ripe.    This  sys 
tern  injured  the  merchant,  for  if  the  crops  proved  a 
failure  his  losses  were  large.    It  injured  the  farmer 
for  as  be  did  not  have  to  pay  as  he  went  along  he 
planted  bis  whole  land  to  grain  and  bought  butter 
hams,  bacon,  lard,  beef,  and  even  eggs  and  chick 
ens.    Now  the  system  must  change  and  farmers  will 
each  week  bring  something  to  town  that  will  bring 
a  little  money,  and  in  consequence  merchants  will 
be  paid  for  their  goods  at  once.    This  in  turn  will 
enable  them  to  buy  for  cash,  and  consequently  they 
can  sell  lower  than  they  used  to  and  yet  make  more 
money  in  the  end  because  their  losses  will  be  small 
The  credit  system  has  been  a  pernicious  method  for 
ooth  farmer  and  merchant,  and  the  sooner  it  is  dis 
continued  the  better  it  will  be  for  both. 

An  ordinance  passed  by  the  Butte  County  Com 
missioners  requires  that  all  trees  brought  into  the 
county  be  submitted  for  inspection  by  the  Horti 
cultural  Commissioner  or  his  deputies  within  a  stated 
time  of  their  importation.  The  Board  itself,  through 
its  agent,  H.  C,  Bell,  recently  brought  forty-seven 
olive  trees  from  Alameda  county,  but  neglected  to 
report  them  according  to  the  requirements  of  the 
ordinance.  Mr.  Boalt,  the  Horticultural  Commis 
sioner,  seems  to  be  no  respector  of  dignities,  for  he 
has  brought  suit  against  Bell  and  will  prosecute  it 
through  the  courts.  The  penalty  is  imprisonment 
for  not  less  than  five  days  or  more  than  three 
months,  or  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $io  nor  more  than 
$500.  In  case  of  Bell's  conviction  the  Commission 
ers  will  have  to  pay  the  fine  for  the  violation  of  their 
own  ordinance— all  of  which  is  deemed  a  pretty 
good  joke  in  Butte  county. 

Kern. 

Kern  County  Echo  :  The  California  State  flower 
the  eschscholtzia  or  common  poppy,  may  be  kept 
blooming  throughout  the  summer  by  ordinary  care 
and  attention.  A  little  cultivation  will  cause  the 
plant  to  put  forth  a  much  thriftier  growth  than  it 
makes  in  its  wild  state.  There  are  now  a  number 
of  specimens  of  the  flower  in  this  city  that  are  kept 
constantly  in  bloom. 

Kings. 

Kings  county  agriculturists  have  decided  to  pay 
$12.50  per  month  tor  ordinary  farm  hands,  and  for 
teamsters  and  skilled  farm  labor  $17.50  per  month 
board  included.  A  cut  in  the  wages  of  school 
teachers  in  that  county  for  the  coming  year  has  also 
been  decided  upon.  Dry  weather  and  hard  times  is 
what's  the  matter. 

Lake. 

A  Kelseyville  letter  says:  There  will  be  more  than 
an  average  crop  of  grain  and  hay.  Prunes  will 
yield  about  one-half  a  crop;  pears,  two-thirds, 
Peaches  have  been  considerably  injured.  Our 
apples  have  suffered  very  little,  while  our  berry  crop 
is  not  injured  at  all.  Take  it  as  a  whole,  we  have 
suffered  less  than  other  counties  lrom  the  drouth 
and  frost. 

Los  Angeles. 

Pomona  letter:  There  have  been  no  end  of 
theories  among  horticulturists  in  southern  California 
in  the  past  decade  concerning  the  growing  of 
cherries  in  this  semi-tropic  land.  About  half  of  the 
older  and  more  experienced  fruit-growers  have 
maintained  that  cherries  cannot  be  grown  abun- 
dantly and  with  any  degree  of  bearing  ability  in 
southern  California.  The  crop  of  cherries  that  is 
gathered  in  Pomona  this  month  ought  to  disprove 
forever  any  theory  as  to  the  impracticability  of 
cherry  culture  here.  Not  only  have  the  large  trees 
on  the  Meserve  ranch  borne  enormous  crops  of 
fruit,  but  experts  in  cherries  say  the  quality  and 
juiciness  of  the  fruit  are  unexcelled.  Mr.  Meserve 
rinds  very  large  profits  in  his  crop,  and  only  regrets 
that  he  was  dissuaded  twelve  years  ago  from  plant- 
ing several  acres  of  cherry  trees,  as  he  had  planned 
and  prepared  to  do.  Several  of  Mr.  Meserve's 
larger  trees  are  bearing  yields  that  are  worth  $18 
and  $20. 

Los  Angeles  Times:  The  work  of  picking  and 
packing  the  crop  from  the  great  Seth  Richards  or- 
chard near  Pomona  is  finished.  This  ranch  has  the 
largest  Navel  orange  grove  in  the  world.  There  are 
270  acres  there  planted  to  oranges.  About  90  acres 
were  planted  in  1888  and  the  remainder  in  1889, 
1890  and  1891.  This  year  a  packing-bouse  was 
built  specially  for  handling  the  Richards  crop.  The 
reports  show  that  36  carloads  of  fruit  were  had  from 
the  property.  From  60  acres  there  were  picked 
8542  boxes  of  marketable  fruit.  It  is  estimated  that 
there  will  be  easily  60  carloads  of  fruit  from  the  or- 
chard next  year,  and  in  three  years  more,  with  a 
good  yield,  the  whole  270  acres  ought  to  produce 
from  no  to  120  carloads. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  of  June  2d  says:  The 
weather  during  the  past  week  has  remained  cool  and 
cloudy,  with  a  slight  fall  of  rain  on  Thursday.  The 
moisture  came  too  late  to  be  of  any  use  to  grain,  but 
it  is  beneficial  to  beans,  corn  and  feed.  Deciduous 
fruits  are  doing  well,  although  from  now  on  warmer 
weather  will  be  needed  to  hasten  their  ripening  in 
some  of  the  lower  lands  and  where  irrigation  is  prac- 
ticed. There  will  be  a  fair  crop  of  barley,  but  gen- 
erally it  will  be  very  short.  It  is  scarcely  probable 
that  southern  Calilornia  will  have  enough  for  home 
consumption.  From  Ventura  county  it  is  reported 
that  the  bean  crop  will  probably  be  very  light.  It  is 
probable,  however,  that  the  recent  moist,  cool 
weather  will  have  improved  the  outlook  in  this  di- 
rection. 

The  finest  strawberries  in  the  Pemona  market  this 
year  are  of  the  Jessie  variety,  very  large,  deep  red  on 


all  sides  and  of  excellent  flavor.  The  only  draw- 
back is  that  the  fruit  is  not  a  good  shipper. 

Monterey. 

Heavy  shipments  of  cattle  are  being  made  by  rail 
from  Monterey  and  San  Luis  Obispo  counties  to 
the  State  of  Nevada,  where  feed  is  abundant  in  the 
alfalfa  districts  along  the  Truckee  river. 

Napa. 

St.  Helena  letter:  C.  Carpy  has  just  purchased 
the  property  known  as  the  Bourn  wine  cellar,  in 
Napa  county,  about  a  mile  north  of  St.  Helena.  It 
has  a  capacity  for  storing  3,000,000  gallons  of  wine, 
cost  $600,000,  and  is  said  to  be  the  largest  cellar  of 
any  kind  in  America.  It  has  four  floors  and  is  400 
feet  long  by  100  feet  wide.  The  wine  manufactory 
connected  with  the  cellar  is  the  largest  in  the  State 
The  cooperage  sold  with  the  cellar  will  hold  2,000, 
000  gallons  of  wine.  It  also  includes  a  distillery 
with  a  capacity  for  1500  gallons  a  day.  The  stables, 
homestead,  outbuildings  and  34  acres  of  land  go 
with  the  cellar.  The  price  paid  was  about  $500,000 
being  $100,000  less  than  the  cost  of  the  improve 
ments.  Mr.  Carpy  has  a  cellar  in  Napa  with  a  c 
pacity  of  2,000,000  gallons;  one  in  San  Jose  with 
capacity  of  1,500,000;  total  with  the  Bourn  cellar, 
6,500,000  gallons.  He  evidently  does  not  think  that 
the  wine  business  is  a  failure  in  California. 

Orange. 

Santa  Ana  letter  in  Los  Angeles  Times:  In  the 
failure  of  the  fruit  firm  of  George  L.  Hassen  of  Los 
Angeles,  who  purchased  several  orchards  of  oranges 
in  this  county,  a  number  of  residents  in  this  vicinity 
lost  considerable  money.  Besides  those  who  lost  in 
the  sale  of  their  fruit  to  this  firm,  a  number  of  la- 
borers are  reported  out  in  various  sums,  ranging  from 
$10  to  $30  each.  There  are  none  others,  perhaps, 
who  will  feel  their  loss  more  than  these  laborers, 
who  can  least  afford  to  lose  any  part  of  their  hard 
earned  wages. 

San  Bernardino. 

The  Ontario  Record  says:  A  visit  to  the  Dwindle 
cherry  orchard  on  24th  street  is  a  revelation  to  one 
who  has  been  accustomed  to  believe  that  cherries 
cannot  be  grown  with  profit  in  southern  California. 
The  trees  are  literally  loaded  with  fruit  that  in  size, 
color  and  flavor  compares  with  the  best  northern 
cherries.  Messrs.  Harwood  and  Woodford,  who 
have  charge  of  the  crop,  are  marketing  the  fruit  at 
from  10  to  12  %  cents  per  pound,  and  find  a  brisk 
demand  at  those  prices.  On  the  heavier  soil  along 
the  mesa,  at  an  altitude  of  about  2000  feet,  cherry 
orchards  will  pay  well. 

Santa  Barbara. 

The  Santa  Maria  Times  reports  excellent  fruit 
prospects.  Apricots  suffered  in  a  few  localities  from 
frost,  but  the  young  orchards  just  coming  into  bear, 
ing  will  more  than  make  up  the  loss.  Trees  gener- 
ally are  in  good  condition,  and  two  months  of 
moderately  favorable  weather  will  ripen  all  the  fruit 
the  trees  are  able  to  bear.  Prunes  and  other  fruits 
are  at  this  time  fully  up  to  last  year  in  condition  and 
abundance. 

Santa  Cruz. 

The  Pajaronian  reports  that  the  shipment  of  Pa 
jaro  valley  strawberries  to  the  East  in  refrigerator 
cars  has  ceased.  Locally  it  is  considered  a  misfor- 
tune, for  the  growers  are  not  satisfied  with  the  San 
Francisco  market — for  reasons  not  stated. 

The  Pajaronian  says:  "  Pajaro  valley  needs  a 
fruit-drier  of  modern  construction,  large  capacity, 
and  backed  by  heavy  capital  and  the  co-operation 
and  good  will  of  fruit-growers.  Much  of  the  fruit 
of  this  section  will  have  to  be  marketed  at  a  loss 
because  of  the  absence  of  a  drier. 

Solano. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Dixon  Tribune  writing 
from  Tremont  says  that  a  visit  among  the  grain 
fields  in  the  eastern  section  of  the  county  convinces 
him  that  the  yield  of  grain  will  be  a  great  deal  more 
than  expected.  In  some  localities  the  crops  are 
short,  while  in  others  they  are  first  class.  The  fail- 
ures in  most  cases  are  of  winter-sown  grain. 

Sonoma. 

Hunt  Bros.'  cannery  at  Santa  Rosa  has  been  run- 
ning this  past  week  on  white  cherries.  The  Demo- 
crat says  that  "  the  canners  and  shippers  are  play- 
ing into  each  others'  hands  this  season.  The  can- 
neries want  nothing  but  white  cherries,  and  the 
shippers  are  after  the  black.  There  is  a  good  crop, 
though  in  some  sections  the  fruit  is  not  as  well  de- 
veloped as  it  ought  to  be." 

The  bay  crop  has  been  benefited  by  the  late  rains 
and  will  be  fine  all  over  the  county. 

Sonoma  Tribune:  The  ravages  of  frost  have  not 
been  as  trivial  as  at  first  proposed  at  Geyserville.  In 
that  part  Claus  Meyer,  a  large  vineyardist,  says  the 
loss  to  his  crop  of  grapes  will  be  fully  50  per  cent, 
and  other  vineyards  will  suffer  to  the  same  extent. 
The  crop,  however,  will  not  be  small,  and  on  ac- 
count of  the  stagnation  in  the  wine  market  the 
growers  do  not  lament  the  damage  much.  A  pecu- 
liarity about  the  frost  is,  that  it  only  affected  the 
grape-growing  districts  in  spots.  While  some  vine- 
yards were  partially  destroyed,  others  bear  no  signs 
of  being  the  least  injured. 

Sonoma  Tribune:  No  large  sales  of  wine  have 
been  made  in  this  section  for  several  days  and  the 
majority  of  the  cellars  are  brimful  yet.  Gobbi  Bros., 
a  firm  that  produced  as  much  wine  as  any  other  in 
this  vicinity  last  year,  have  something  like  50,000 
gallons  of  the  '93  vintage  on  band.  James  Finlay- 
son,  another  large  maker,  has  disposed  of  only  some 
of  his  older  wines  which  were  very  choice. 


main  irrigating  ditch  runs  through  the  center  and 
lateral  ditches  go  down  alternate  rows  and  return 
between;  thus  the  water  is  made  to  push  itself  along 
and  to  more  thoroughly  saturate  the  ground.  This 
method  prevents  the  hardening  of  ground,  which 
keeps  the  water  from  striking  in  on  the  higher 
ground  where  the  water  runs  fast,  and  does  not 
stand. 

Dunnigan  letter:  The  farmers  who  have  made  a 
venture  along  the  tule  land  seem  to  be  in  luck  this 
year.  Everything  is  going  their  way.  The  soil  is 
just  right  and  the  weather  is  favorable  for  a  big 
crop.  All  they  have  planted  is  doing  well  and  they 
can  continue  the  season  for  planting  a  week  longer, 
in  consequence  of  the  rain,  if  they  choose  to  do  so. 

A  San  Francisco  buyer  has  been  quickly  moving 
around  among  the  farmers  near  Winters,  trying  to 
engage  all  the  hay  there  is  for  sale. 

But  little  hay  has  been  contracted  for  In  the  Dun- 
nigan district.  The  prevailing  price  is  about  $10 
per  ton  in  the  field. 

The  wild  blackberry  crop  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Knight's  Landing  has  turned  out  to  be  immense. 
Hundreds  of  pickers  are  to  be  seen  ranging  over  the 
Fair  ranch  searching  for  the  delicious  fruit. 


RUDY'S  PILE  SUPPOSITORY  Is  guaranteed  to 
cure  Piles  and  Constipation,  or  money  refunded,  so 
cents  per  box.  Send  stamp  for  circular  and  Free 
Sample  to  MARTIN  RUDY,  Lancaster,  Pa.  For  sale 
by  all  first-class  druggists. 


PRICE'S  TRACTION  EN6INE! 


We  have  one  of  these  engines  that  was  used  about  one 
month  last  season  and  was  taken  back  by  us  by  reason 
of  illness  of  purchaser.  Engine  Is  in  perfect  order,  and 
in  better  working  order  than  when  first  sent  from  fac- 
tory. A  BARGAIN.  Indicated  power,  8u  homo;  Cylin- 
ders, 8x8;  Wheels,  8  ft.  high,  28  In.  wide;  weight,  less 
than  10  tons.    Prloe  when  new,  $4600. 

HOOKER  &  CO.,  1 6  &  1 8  Drumm  St.,  S.  F. 


WELL  MACHINERY^ 


LIGHTNING 
LARGEST  I 

All  klnils  of  tool*.  Fortune  for  the  driller  by  uning  our 
Adamantine  process;  can  take  acore.  Perfected  Econom- 
ical Artesian  Pumping  Rtefl  to  work  by  Rteam,  Air,  etc. 
Letoshelpvnu.  THE  AMERICAN  WELL  WORKS, 
A.rora,   III  ;    <  hl,a»o.  III.:    Dallas,  Tex. 


J,K. 


HAVING  THE 


BEST  SELLING  FACILITIES 


AND  THE 


OLDEST  HOUSE 


IN  THE 


CALIFORNIA  PRODUCTS 
**  BUSINESS** 


WILL  USE 


THIS  COLUMN 


IN  THE  FUTURE. 


138,  140,  142  MARKET  STREET, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


INSURE  WITH  THE 


INSURANCE  T  COMPANY. 


CAPITAL: 

$1,000,000. 


ASSETS: 

$3,200,000. 


GRANGERS'  BUSINESS  ASSOCIATION, 

GENERAL  COMMISSION  HOUSE. 

OFFICE,  108  DAVIS  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
Warehouse  and  Wharf  at  Port  Costa. 


CONSIGNMENTS  OF  GRAIN,  WOOL  AND  ALL  KINDS  OF  PRODUCE  SOLICITED. 


ALSO  ORDERS  FOR  GRAIN  BAGS,  Agricultural  Implement!,  Wagons,  Groceries 
and  Merchandise  of  every  description  solicited, 

B.  VAN  EVERY,  Manager.  T.  B.  BALLINGER,  Grain  Salesman. 


Tulare. 

Jas.  O'Neill,  whose  place  is  near  the  Old  Cottage 
postofiice,  is  the  owner  of  a  ten-day  colt  that  is 
thought  to  be  the  largest  of  its  age  in  the  country, 
when  foaled  it  was  46  inches  in  height. 

Tulare  Times:  Eight  of  the  four-year-old  prune 
trees  of  J.  W.  Baume  have  broken  off  and  five  others 
have  blown  over.  The  cause  of  this  disaster  is  that 
the  tree  was  budded  on  apricot  root.  The  two 
woods  unite  but  poorly.  John  H.  Harter  has  simi- 
lar stock  and  he  has  lost  ten  or  more  trees. 
Yolo. 

J.  D.  Martin,  says  the  Mail,  has  learned  a  trick 
in  irrigating  strawberries.  He  leveled  off  bis  land 
to  as  near  a  billiard  table  plane  as  possible.  His 


PROTECT  YOUR  TREES 

 WITH  

Gilman's  Patent  Tule  Tree  Protector. 

PATENTED  AUG.  1,  1893. 

Cheapest,  Beat  and  Only  One  to  Protect  Trees  and  VI nee  from 
Frost,  Sunburn,  Babbits,  Squirrels,  Borers  and  otber  Tree  Pests. 

For  Testimonials  from  Parties  wbo  are  using  tbem  send  for 
Descriptive  Circulars. 

S.   TP.  aiLMAN, 

Sole  Manufacturer  of  Patent  Tule  Covers, 

420  NINTH  ST.,  BAN  FBANOISOO,  CAI* 


June  9,  1894. 
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Market  Review. 


San  Francisco,  June  6,  1894. 
Wheat. 

In  the  local  wheat  market  the  past  week  has  been 
a  dull  time.  There  has  been  utter  indifference,  both 
on  the  part  of  sellers  and  buyers,  and,  of  course, 
very  litlle  trading.  This  morning,  however,  the 
market  picked  up  smartly  in  response  to  better  news 
from  England.  Business  in  the  sample  line  was  not 
particularly  brisk,  but  in  speculative  circles  there 
was  much  excitement,  and  a  large  volume  of  busi- 
ness was  done  in  futures  at  advanced  rates.  De- 
cember wheat  gained  6j£c  per  ctl.  from  the  closing 
figure  of  yesterday  to  the  highest  rate  paid  at  the 
regular  session  this  morning.  Spot  wheat  for  ship- 
ping purposes  is  quotable  at  85c  per  ctl.  for  No.  1 
grade  and  S6%@St1Ac  for  a  choice  article.  The 
milling  range  is  given  at  9Sc@$i.os  per  ctl. 

Barley. 

Sales  this  morning  of  choice  bright  feed  at  92^0 
per  ctl  show  that  the  market  is  in  much  better 
shape,  while  dealers  are  hopeful  that  the  improve- 
ment will  be  maintained.  We  quote:  Feed,  8j<4c 
@9oc  for  fair  to  good  and  91  Yt  ©92 'Ac  $  ctl  for 
choice;  Brewing,  97Mc@Si.07K  #  ctl. 

General  Produce  Market. 

OATS — There  is  a  weak  tone  to  the  market  and 
sellers  are  at  a  disadvantage.  Stocks  are  large, 
though  not  particularly  burdensome.  Still,  dealers 
would  be  better  pleased  if  some  circumstance  would 
occur  by  which  a  little  stimulation  would  be  im- 
parted to  trade  in  the  Oat  line.  We  quote  :  Milling, 
$i.2o@i.3o;  Surprise,  $i.3S@i.4o;  fancy  feed, 
$i.27K@i-3°:  g°°d  10  choice,  $i.is@i.2s;  poor 
to  fair,  $i.o5@i.io;  Black,  nominal;  Red,  nominal; 
Gray,  $t.io@i.20  #  ctl. 

CORN— The  market  has  taken  a  change  for  the 
better,  and  a  small  advance  in  quotations  has  been 
established.  Quotable  at  $i.17^@i.20  #  ctl  for 
Large  Yellow,  $i.3o@i.32}£  for  Small  Yellow  and 
$t.32K@i-3S  for  White. 

CRACK  KD  CORN— Quotable  at  $27.5o@28.so 
per  ton. 

CORNMEAL-- Millers  quote  feed  at  $27@28 
per  ton;  fine  kinds  for  the  table,  in  large  and  small 
packages,  2K@3#cPer  pound. 

OILCAKE  MEAL— Quotable  at  $35  per  ton 
from  the  mill. 

COTTONSEED  OILCAKE- Quotable  at  $30 
per  ton. 

SEEDS— We  quote:  Mustard,  brown,  $2@2.25; 
Yellow,  $3@3.25;  Triese,  $2.so@2.7S;  Canary,  3® 
4c;  Hemp,  3K@4#c#Ib;  Rape,  2@2j4c;  Timothy, 
6'Ac  oer  Lb;  Alfalfa,  io@iiMc;  Flax,  $3@3.2S 
per  ctl. 

MIDDLINGS— Quotable  at  $i8@i9  per  ton. 

MILLSTUFFS— We  quote:  Rye  Flour,  354c; 
Rye  Meal,  3c;  Graham  Flour,  3c;  Oatmeal,  4^c; 
O it  Groats,  sc;  Cracked  Wheat,  3^c;  Buckwheat 
Flour,  s@sKc;  Pearl  Barley.  4&@4Kc  per  lb; 
Normal  Nutriment,  $3  per  case  ol  1  doz»n  cans; 
Breakfast  Delight,  $3.25  per  case  of  2  dozen  pack- 
ages. 

FEED— Manhattan  Horse  Food  (Red  Ball 
Brand)  in  ioo-tb  cabinets,  $8.  Manhattan  Egg 
Food,  100-Ib  bags,  $11. 50. 

BRAN— Quotable  at  $14.50(0)16  per  ton. 

HAY— Considerable  damage  has  been  done  to 
the  Hay  crop  by  the  late  rain  and  the  market  is 
liMy  to  be  handicapped  for  some  little  time  by 
(  ff  rings  of  this  character.  Prices  weak  all  round. 
We  quote  as  follows:  New  Wheat  sells  at  a  range 
of  $9@I2;  new  Wild  Oat,  $9@it  per  ton.  Wire- 
bound  Hav  sells  at  $1  #  ton  less  than  rope- 
bound  hay.  Following  are  the  wholesale  city 
prices  for  rope-bound  hay:  Wheat,  $i2@i4  5o; 
Wheat  and  Oat.  $n@i3  50;  Wild  Oat,  $n@ 
13  50;  Alfalfa,  $9@i2;  Barley,  $to@i2;  Compressed, 
$n@i4;  Stock,  $8@to  &  ton. 

S  TR  AW— Quotable  at  70@8oc  per  bale. 

HOPS— Trade  is  quiet,  while  prices  show  no  im- 
provement. Shipments  are  being  made  to  other 
centers  on  owners' account.  Quotable  at  I2@I3C 
per  lb 

RYE— Quotable  at  $1.07^®!- 10  #  ctl. 

BUCKWHEAT— Nominal. 

GROUND  BARLEY  —  Quotab!e  at  $21.00® 
21.50  per  ton. 

POTATOES— There  is  active  demand  and  daily 
arrivals  clean  up  tolerably  well.  We  quote  new: 
Early  Rose,  6o@9oc;  new  Peerless,  5o@6cc  in  sacks 
and  6<;@90c  in  boxes. 

ONIONS— Receipts  moderate.  Quotable  at  30® 
45c  $  ctl.  ■ 

DRIED  PEAS— We  quote:  Green,  $i.25@i.5o; 
Blackevft.  $1.60(3)1.65;  Niles,  $t.35@i  45  #  ctl. 

BEANS— We  quote:  Bayos,  $2  25@2.5o;  Butter, 
$i.75@i.8o  for  small  and  $2@2.i5  for  large;  Pink, 
$i.90@2;  Red.  $2.30@2.6o;  Lima,  $3@3-25;  Pea, 
$2-35@2.5o;  Small  White,  $2.40@2.6s;  Large 
White,  $2.40@2  50  #  ctl. 

VEGETABLES— Some  green  corn  has  been  on 
the  market  for  a  couple  of  days,  too  poor  to  find  a 
buyer.  There  is  also  a  quantity  of  stale  string  beans 
that  are  offering  at  $1  $  sack.  Summer  squash  is 
in  larger  supply,  coming  from  new  directions.  We 
quote:  Cucumbers,  $i@i-7S  Per  bcx:  Asparagus, 
50c@$t  per  box  for  ordinary  run  and  $i.25@$f.75 
per  box  for  choicer  quality;  Rhubarb,  25@soc 
#  box;  Green  Peas,  $i.oo@i.so  #  sk;  Garden 
Peas,  2@2>4c  per  ft>;  Summer  Squash,  3o@5oc 
per  box  for  Vacaville  and  $i@i.2S  per  box  for 
bay;  String  Beans,  2@4C  $  ft;  Refugee 
Beans,  4@sc  #  n>. ;  Wax  Beans,  3@4C  #  ft- ; 
Green  Corn,  30@35C  ^  doz.;  Marrowtat  Squash, 
$20 # ton; Green  Peppers,  io@i2j4c  if?  ft;  Tomatoes, 
$i.50@2.25  box;  Turnips,  75c  $  ctl;  Beets,  75c 
sack;  Parsnips,  I1.25  #  ctl;  Carrots.  3S@4°c; 
Cabbage,  so@6oc;  Garlic,  3c  #  ft;  Cauli- 
flower, 6o@70C  #  dozen;  Dry  Peppers,  I7J4@20C 

ft;  Dry  Okra.  — c  $  ft. 

FRESH  FRUIT— Another  arrival  of  figs  yester 
day,  but  it  was  in  poor  order  and  unsalable.  Peaches 
are  in  slim  offering.  Cherry  quotations  are  a  trifle 
firmer,  owing  to  small  receipts.  Apricots  are  wen 
represented.  Currants  are  doing  better  in  price. 
We  quote  :  Peaches,  $t@i.25  per  box;  Cherries, 
white,  i5@25c;  do,  loose,  i@2C  per  ft;  Royal 
Ann,  2@2fcc  #  ft;  black,  .*>@6oc  #  box;  do. 
loose,  3@5C  1?  ft;  Apricots,  Pringle,  25@5°c 
box;  do,  Seedlings,  40@6oc;  do,  Royal,  750®$! 


box;  Currants,  $3(^4.50  #  chest;  Cherry  Plums,  25 
@40  per  drawer;  Apples,  25@5oc  per  box;  Pears, 
50  @  75c  per  box. 

BERRIES— Good  stock  of  all  kinds  in  demand 
at  full  figures.  We  quote  :  Newcastle  Raspberries, 
$t@i.5o  per  crate;  Alameda  Raspberries,  $1(0)1.50 
per  chest;  Strawberries,  $3.50(3)7  per  chest 
for  Sharpless  and  $10(3)15  for  Longworths; 
B'ackberries,  $12(3)15  per  chest;  Gooseberries,  i@ 
ijic  for  common,  and  4  to  5c  per  lb  for  the  English 
variety. 

CITRUS  FRUIT — The  Orange  season  is  Hear- 
ing its  end.  Most  of  the  offerings  are  faulty,  and 
therefore  slow  of  sale  even  at  easy  prices.  We 
quote :  Fair  to  choice  Navel  Oranges,  $1.25® 
2.50  per  box;  Seedlings,  750(3)  1.25;  Mexican  Limes. 
$3  S°@4  #  box;  Lemons,  Sicily,  $4@5;  California 
Lemons,  50c@i1.25  for  common  and  $i.so@2.5-> 
for  good  to  choice;  Bananas,  $1.50(0)2.50  per 
bunch;  Pineapples,  $2.50(0)4  per  dozen. 

HONEY— Stocks  are  light  and  prices  firm.  At 
the  same  time  trade  is  limited,  as  buyers  are  not  in- 
clined to  pay  current  rates.  We  quote  lots  as 
follows  :  Comb,  ioK@nKc  $  ft  for  bright 
and  9@ioc  for  dark  to  light  amber;  water  white 
extracted,  6@6Mc;  amber  extracted,  5J4@5&c; 
dark,  4&@5Kc  ft. 

BEESWAX— Quotable  at  24@25c  #  ft. 
BUTTER — Arrivals  continue  large,  causing  prices 
to  shape  against  sellers.  We  quote  as  fol- 
lows: Fancy  Creamery,  i6}4@i7c;  fancy  dairy, 
I5@i6c;  good  to  choice,  13(3)140;  store  lots, 
ii@i2j^c;  pickled  roll,  new,  i9@2oc  #  ft. 

CHEESE — Supplies  are  coming  forward  with 
freedom,  and  stocks  are  beginning  to  show  some 
accumulation.  We  quote:  Choice  to  fancy,  8(3) 
9c;  fair  to  good,  6%@7%c;  Eastern,  ordinary  to 
fine,  I4@i5c  $  ft. 

EGGS — Offerings  are  still  in  excess  of  the  de- 
mand and  prices  yet  show  weakness.  We  quote: 
California  ranch,  i3@isc;  store  lots,  n@i2j£c; 
Eastern,  12(3)135^0  $  dozen. 

POULTRY— The  condition  of  the  market  re- 
mains  unchanged.  Young  stock  is  is  in  fair  de- 
mand, but  old  Roosters  and  old  Hens  are  hard  to 
dispose  of.  Many  Broilers  are  still  shipped  to 
market  that  are  too  small  to  find  ready  sale  and 
have  to  be  sold  at  about  anything  that  a  buyer  will  pay. 
We  quote:  Live  Turkeys — Gobblers,  9@ioc;  Hens, 
(10c;  Roosters,  $3.25(0(3.50  for  old  and  $7-So@9 
for  young;  Broilers,  $1.50(3)2.50  for  small  and  $4® 
5  for  large;  Fryers,  $6(0)7;  Hens,  $3(8450; 
Ducks,  $3  for  old  and  $4@5  for  young;  Geese,  $t 
for  old  and  $1(3)1.50  for  young;  Pigeons,  $1.25® 
1.50  for  voune  and  $2.25(6)2.50  $  dozen  for  old. 

PROVISIONS — Business  is  of  fair  proportions, 
while  prices  are  steady,  especially  for  Hams,  Bacon 
and  Lard.  We  quote  as  follows:  Eastern 
Sugar-cured  Hams,  13c;  California  Hams,  12c; 
Bacon,  Eastern,  extra  light,  sugar-cured,  14(0)150; 
medium,  10c;  do,  light,  ioJ4c;  do,  light,  boneless, 
12c;  light,  medium,  boneless,  11c;  Pork,  extra 
clear,  bbls,  $20;  hf  bbls,  $10.50;  clear,  bbls,  $19; 
hf  bbls,  $10;  boneless  Pig  Pork,  bbls,  $21.50;  hf 
bbls,  $ri;  Pigs'  Feet,  hf  bbls,  $4.75;  Beef,  mess, 
bbls,  $75o@8;  do,  extra  mess,  bbls,  $8.50(3)9;  do 
family,  $9.50(^10;  extra  do,  $ii@ii.5o  $  bbl; 
do,  smoked,  10c;  Pickled  Tongues,  hf  bbls,  $8; 
Eastern  lard,  tierces,  7%@Sc;  do  prime  steam, 
10c;  Eastern  pure,  10-ft  pails,  io}4c;  5-ft  pails, 
io^c;  3ft  pails,  io%c;  California,  io-ft  tins,  9c; 
do,  5-ft,  9 %c;  do,  kegs,  io^c;  do,  20-ft  buckets, 
10c;  compound,  7J£c  for  tierces. 

WOOLS— S.  Pinschower  of  Cloverdale  writes 
down  that  there  will  be  a  Wool  sale  held  in  that 
place  on  the  8th,  when  about  500  bales  will  be  put 
up  for  competition.  On  the  12th  inst.  another  auc- 
tion offering  will  occur  at  Ukiah,  on  which  occasion 
the  catalogue  will  embrace  at  least  800  bales.  Men- 
docino county  Wools  are  attractive  to  the  trade,  and 
a  goodly  gathering  at  each  place  can  be  expected  on 
the  days  of  sale.  Local  business  is  briefly  summed 
up  in  the  weekly  report  of  Thomas  Denigan,  Son  & 
Co.  as  follows:  "The  past  week  has  been  fairly 
active  for  the  Wool  trade,  moderately  liberal  sales 
having  been  made  to  both  scourers  and  shippers, 
including  fall  and  spring  descriptions.  Prices  are 
getting  weaker,  and  it  is  a  buyer's  market."  We 
quote  spring:  Year's  fleece,  #  lb.,  5@7C;  Six  to 
eight  months,  San  Toaquin,  poor,  5@6c;  do  fair,  7 
@8;  Oregon  and  Washington:  Heavy  and  dirty, 
6@7c;  good  to  choice,  8@ioc;  valley,  10(3)13. 
Nevada:  Heavy,  6@8c;  choice  light,  9(3)100  We 
quote  fall:  Northern  defective,  5@6c;  Southern  and 
San  Joaquin,  3@4C 

HIDES  AND  SKINS— Quotable  as  follows: 

Sound.  Culls. 
Heavy  Steers,  54  ftsup,  #ft.4#@5C  3#@4C 
Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  lbs. 4   @ — c     3   @ — c 

Light,  42  to  47  fts  3  H  @3&c  2lA@2%c 

Cows,  over  50  fts  3^@3*ic     3    @ — c 

Light  Cows,  30  to  50  fts....3tf@3Kc     2%@ — c 

Stags  3   @ — c     2   <g — c 

Kips,  17  to  30  fts  4   @ — c     3   @ — c 

Veal  Skins,  10  to  17  fts  5    @ — c     4    @ — c 

Calf  Skins,  5  to  10  fts  7   @ — c     6   @ — c 

Dry  Hides,  usual  selection,  7c;  Dry  Kips, 
7c;  Calf  Skins,  do,  7c;  Cull  Hides,  Kip  and 
Calf,  4c;  Pelts,  Shearling,  io@2oceach;  do,  short, 
25@35c  each;  do,  medium,  40@5oc  each;  do,  long 
wool,  50(3)750  each;  Deer  Skins,  summer,  25c;  do, 
good  medium,  is@20C;  do,  winter,  5c  per  lb;  Goat 
Skins,  25@40C  apiece  for  prime  to  perfect,  io@2oc  for 
damaged,  and  5@ioc  each  for  Kids. 

San  Francisco  Meat  Market. 
There  is  a  steady  tone  to  the  market,  trade  being 
fair  and  receipts  sufficient  for  all  wants.  Following 
are  the  rates  for  whole  carcasses  from  slaughterers 
to  dealers  :  „ 

BEEF— First  quality,  5@5^c;  second  quality, 
4@5c;  third  quality,  3^@4C  #  B>. 
CALVES— Quotable  at  3)4 @6c  V  «>• 
MUTTON— Quotable  at  5@6c  #  ft. 
LAMB -Spring,  6M@8c  #  ft. 
PORK— Live  Hogs,  on  foot,  grain  fed,  heavy  and 
medium,  4%@4?ic;  small  Hogs,  4K@4^c;  stock 
Hogs,  3#@3#c;  dressed  Hogs,  6!i@6«c  9  re- 
sales of  California  Fresh  Fruit  at 
Chicago. 

Chicago,  June  4.— The  Earl  Fruit  Company  sold 
at  open  auction  to  day  one  carload  of  California 
fruit,  realizing  the  following  prices:  Black  Tar- 
tarian Cherries,  $1.30  to  $1.40;  Royal  Anne,  $1.10 
to  $1  40;  Black  Republican,  $1.40;  Biggereau,  $1.30 
to  $1.40;  Centennial,  $1.25;  Apricots,  half-crater, 
Royal,  $2.55;  Seedling,  $1,85;  Pringle,  $1.40  to 
$1.70;  Cherry  Piums,  half  crates,  $2.55. 


GRANGERS'   BUSINESS  ASSOCIATION. 


Principal  Place  of  Business,  108  Davis  St., 
San  Francisco,  State  of  California. 

NOTICE: 

There  are  delinquent  upon  the  following  described 
stock,  on  account  of  au  assessment  levied  on  the 
eleventh  (11th)  day  of  April,  1891,  the  several  amounts 
set  opposite  the  names  of  the  respective  stockholders 
as  follows: 

No.  of  No. 
Names.                 Certificate.  Shares.  Amount. 

Adams,  D.  Q   220  8  8  30  00 

Ashley,  Geo.  W   245  e  22  60 

Adams,  Amo<   328  12  45  00 

Baker,  John   268  8  30  00 

Barber,  M.  R   258  8  30  00 

Barber,  Orpha   257  *  15  00 

Barber,  Elam  B   269  4  15  00 

Bangs,  J.  L                        37  10  37  60 

Blyther,  Mrs.  A.  E              63  2  7  60 

Brown,  Sherman                49  8  30  00 

Brake,  Q.  W                       44  1  3  76 

Clark,  Jas.  A                      59  20  75  00 

Clark,  Annetta                  60  4  15  00 

Dewey.  Mrs.  A.  T   382  2  7  50 

Ewer,  W.  B   282  20  76  00 

Frye,  W.  H                        76  20  75  00 

Gates,  T.  M   340  2  7  50 

Gray,  M  L                           7  28  106  00 

Hollenbeck,  H.  M   238  8  30  00 

Hollenbeck,  Mrs.  H.  M.  239  8  30  00 

Learned,  D.  A   131  20  76  00 

Larkey,  John   134  30  112  50 

Morris,  J.  R   241  80  800  00 

Morris,  J.  R   242  12  45  00 

MeReynolds,  S                 10  8  30  00 

Nuckoll,  N   174  4  16  00 

Nuckoll,  Mrs.  S.  A   175  2  7  50 

Naglemaker,  John   477  10  37  60 

O'Brien,  J.  G   283  20  76  00 

Pittman,  Mrs.  C.  J   197  6  22  50 

Pittman,  Carrie   198  4  15  00 

Proctor,  G.  W   217  40  160  00 

Russell,  Mrs.  C.  B   462  40  160  00 

Rose,  Mies  C.  E   397  40  160  00 

Sawyer.  Jackson               16  4  15  00 

Swain,  R.  C   179  8  30  00 

Strenlzel,  J  „   187  2  7  50 

Sayward,  J.  W   323  4  15  00 

Steckter,  Mary  E   348  2  7  50 

Steckter,  John   347  2  7  60 

steckter,  P.  J   346  2  7  60 

Smith,  S.  R   464  16  60  00 

Smith,  S.  R   456  20  76  00 

Tuck.  J   313  36  135  00 

Van  Sandt,  A.  A   200  4  15  00 

Vincent,  J.  V   243  10  37  50 

WllBon,  E   130  6  22  60 

Walker,  Robert   185  16  60  00 

Whitney,  Mrs.  8.  D   442  2  7  60 

Young,  A.  J   193  2  7  60 

And  in  accordance  with  law  and  an  order  of  the 
Board  of  Directors,  made  on  the  11th  day  of  April, 
1891,  so  many  shares  of  each  parcel  of  such  stock  as 
may  be  necessary,  will  be  sold  at  public  auction  at 
the  office  of  the  Corporation,  No.  108  Davis  street,  San 
Francisco,  Cal.,  on  FRIDAY,  the  15th  day  of  June, 
1894,  at  two  o'clock  P.  M.  of  said  day,  to  pay  delin- 
quent assessments  thereon  together  with  costs  of 
advertising  and  expenses  of  sale. 

CHARLE8  WOOD, 
Secretary  Grangers'  Business  Association. 

Office,  108  Davis  street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Commwiop  Merchants. 


p.STE  I NHAGE  N  &  C? 


404  &4-06  DAVIS  STS.F. 


MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 

 AND  

Genenl  Commission  Merchants, 

810  California  St,  S.  P. 
Members  ol  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 

OTPersonal  attention  given  to  galea  and  liberal  advance* 
made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of  Interact. 


MONEY  TO  LOAN 


ON  FARMING 
and  ORCHARD 

From  SIOUU  upwards  at  market  rates.  )  PROPERTIES 
We  also  deal  in  county  lands.  Several  foreclosed  prop- 
erties for  sale  oheap,  on  easy  terms.  Writ  (or  list,  or  If 
you  desire  to  sell,  send  us  full  particulars.  LINDSAY  * 
CRAIO,  Land  and  Financial  Agents,  Crocker  Building, 
San  Francisco. 


Calves,  Yearlings  and  2-year-olds 

FOR  SALE. 
ROBERT  ASH  BURNER, 
Baden  Station,  San  Mateo  County,  Oa'. 
The  cars  of  the  S.  F.  and  San  Mateo  Electrlo  Road 
pass  the  place. 


$1 


Innn— HALF  interest  in  »so  acres  for 
i  WWW  Stock  and  Fruit  Rai 


Ranch,  with  lull  manage- 
ment.  Title  perfect. 

Address  P  O.  Box  21,  Havwarrle.  Cal. 


AIR  PUMP 

 AND  

CONDENSER 

 AND  

Boiler  Feed  Pump 

Combined. 


COMPOTJND  ttNG-INtt  with  only  one 
valve  and  GREATEST  ECONOMY  OF  FUEL.  Cheaper  than  Single 
Engine  of  same  horse  power. 

 MANUFACTURED  BY   ' 

BYRON  JACKSON  MACHINE  WORKS. 

626  SIXTH  STREET,  SAN  FRANOISOO. 

Write  for  Catalogue  No.  15. 


PERKINS  PUMPS 

I-OH.    AJ-iIj  PURPOSES. 

KEROSENE  OR  GASOLINE  ENGINES. 

UBe  fcr  operation  only  One-Half  Pint  Kerosene  per  hour  per  horse  power. 
IRRIGATION   OP  SMALL.   FARMS  SIMPLIFIED. 

COMPLETE  OUTFIT.  2400  GALLONS  PER  HOUR,  $300. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

PERKINS  PTJMP    <*3    ENGINE   OO  , 

117   MAIN   STREET.   SAN  FRANOISOO. 


Send  for 
CATALOGUE 


NEVER 
REQUIRES 
OILINO 
OR  CI  IMBI^O  CP 
TOWERS. 


GEM  STEEL  WINDMILL 

With  Graphite  Boxes. 
Guarantied  more  durable  wllhout  oil 
than  other  mlllB  that  aro  oiled.  Pract'callv 
these  mills  r<  quire  no  attention.  TRULY 
A  GEM,  and  w<  rth  Its  »clnht  In  Gold.  It 
comblres  bcaoty,  strength,  durability  and 
simplicity  Governs  Itself  rorfoctly,  Is 
easily  or.  cted,  ard  Ib  sold  on  its  ninrlti;  In 
"  ct,  It  Is  the  best  mill  on  earth.  The  mill 
,„  made  entirely  ol  Steel  and  Catt  Iron. 
Each  one  of  our  Gem  Windmills  ll  guaran- 
teed.   

NOTICE. 
Wo  carry  a  fall  line  of  all  kinds  pumps— 
for  hand,  windmill  and  power  use.  Plpo, 


OF  ALL 
KINDS. 


Plpi  Fittings,  Brass  Goods,  Hose,  Tanks,  etc 

WOODIN  &  LITTLE, 

312-814   MARKET   STREET,   SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 


DEWEY  &  OO.  mS££*I»s?r£i.v-\  PATENT  AGENTS. 
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PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 


June  9,  1894. 


PatentB  Issued  to  Pacific  Coast  In- 
ventors. 


Reported  by  Dewey  &   Co.,  Pioneer 
Patent  Solicitors  for  Pacific  Coast, 
220  Market  Street. 


{Seed?,  Mailt?,  ttc, 


ROR  WRRK  BNDINO  MAY  32,  1894. 

520,202— Stbp  Ladder— G.  E.  Chittenden,  Niles,  Cal. 

f>20,204—  USCOUPLRR  AND  BRAKR— J.  P.  DiaS,  S.  F. 

520,313— Kkvkrbino  Grar— G.  E.  Hoj  t,  S.  F. 
520,164— Animal  Gun— G.  E.  Landts,  La  Grande,  Or. 
620,117— Oatr  Latch— J.  M.  Matheus,  Beattle,  WaBh. 
520,372— Buno  AND  Bi'shing — G.  H.  Merrick.  S.  F. 

520.239—  BcsiIlNO  AND  Faucrt— G  H.  Merrick,  S.  F. 

820.240—  Bushing  FOR  Barrrlb-G.  H.  Merri-k,  S.  F. 
520  399 -Boot  for  8tamps — A.  F.  Purdy,  Laurence,  Cal. 
520[220— Curbs,  rtc— P.  W.  Keardon,  Oakland,  Cal. 
520,222— Quids  for  Discharge  Nozzles— C.  F.  Rodin, 

s'.  F. 

620,083—  Telephone  SvBTEM-Fabin  &  Hampton,  8.  F. 
520,223  —  Electric   Advbrtiblnu   Apparatus  —  G.  L. 

Schneider,  S.  F.   

520  224— Bbrr  Pressure  Apparatus— R.  S.  Schroeder, 

S.  F. 

520,342— Swimmieo  Pool— A.  Sutro,  S  F. 
5o0  096— Ledger  Index— T.  A.  Oren,  Prlnevllle,  Or. 
520.281— Sidbhill  Plow-G.  Wlllard,  Lob  Angeles,  Cal. 
520,199— Tracr  for  Doors,  etc.— G.  E.  Witt,  Fresno,  i 
Cal. 

B-'O  348— Fire  Alarm— E.  A  Wright,  Monrovia,  Cal. 
23.JS4—  Design  for  Picture  Frame— W.  F.  Lambert, 
Mlllbra,  Cal 

Note  —Copies  of  U.  8.  and  Foreign  patents  furnished 
by  Dewey  &  Co.  in  the  shortest  time  possible  Ihy  mail  oi 
telegraphic  order).  American  and  Foreign  patents  obtained, 
and  general  patent  business  for  Pacific  Coast  inveDtors 
transacted  with  perfect  security,  at  reasonable  rates,  and  in 
the  shortest  possible  time. 

Paper  Pulp  from  Logs. 
A  new  machine  for  grinding  a  log  into 
paper  pulp  and  producing  a  fiber  believed 
tn  be  much  better  than  that  obtained  by  the 
Voetter  method  is  reported  from  New 
England,  but  without  names  of  inventors  or 
place  of  trial.  The  case  of  the  machine  is 
of  metal,  over  one  inch  thick,  and  very 
heavily  made.  Throughout  its  surface  it  is 
pierced  with  holes  and  the  inner  surface  is 
corrugated.  Within  Is  a  heavy  cylinder, 
the  outer  surface  of  which  is  corrugated, 
the  corrugations  running  in  a  direction  op- 
posite to  those  of  the  casing.  When  the 
cylinder  is  set  in  motion  and  a  log  of  wood 
is  placed  between  cylinder  and  casing,  the 
corrugations  strip  the  wood  into  a  soft, 
fluffy,  fibrous  material,  almost  like  cotton; 
so  nearly  like  it,  in  fact,  as  to  be  mistaken 
for  cotton  by  the  uninitiated. 

Branding  by  Electricity. 
A  novel  system  of  branding  horses,  cattle 
and  sheep  is  reported  from  Australia.  The 
brand  is  kept  the  required  heat  by  electricity 
from  storage  batteries.  From  these  a  flexi- 
ble rubber  tube  carries  the  electric  energy  to 
the  brand,  which  is  heated  from  within.  It 
is  claimed  that  this  brand  is  perfectly  safe, 
that  it  marks  without  a  blotch,  and  is  kept 
at  a  uniform  temperature. 

New  Naval  Militia  Flag. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  has  approved 
a  design  of  a  special  flag  for  the  naval  mili- 
tia. It  has  a  field  of  blue,  in  the  center  of 
which  is  a  division  of  yellow  showing  a  blue 
anchor.  This  flag  will  be  displayed  on  all 
warships  engaged  in  naval  militia  drill  and 
will  be  used  by  the  militia  of  the  various 
States.   _____ 

McCarty's  Annual  Statistician  for  1894 
is  complete  and  excellent  as  usual.  To 
those  who,  either  in  political,  business  or 
professional  life,  deal  with  comparative  fig- 
ures, it  is  a  thing  of  infinite  convenience  and 
value;  and  whoever  has  once  used  it  finds  it 
indispensable. 


OLIVEJTREES. 

ALL  KINDS  OF 

Nursery  Stock. 


Bend  and  get  book  on  Olive  Culture, 


HOWLAND  BROS., 

Pomona,  Oal. 
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A  CLOTHING  MERCHANT. 

A  "Pago  man"  surprised  a  gang  of  Patent 
Right  fencers  worrying  a  group  of  farmers. 
He  cried,  "Clothing  of  superior  quality  at 
half  price."  "How  do  I  doit?"  "I  furnish 
uliearN  and  a  «'l»art  to  cut  by,  tighteners  on 
the  corners  for  a  misfit,  durable  cast  iron 
buttons,  all  at  a  very  low  price,  and  a  farm 
riglit  for$5.  You  buy  the  cloth,  your  wife 
'does  the  rest'."  Hero  the  Patent  Kight  men 
slunk  away  and  the  Page  man  took  orders  for 
fence,  some  40,  some  60  and  some  100  rods. 
PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


__.  «T.  BOWEN, 

SEED  MERCHANT. 

AI1FAI1FA  ! 

Grass,  Clover,  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds, 
Onion  Sets. 

LARGEST   STOCK  AND 

MOST   COMPLETE  ASSORTMENT. 

Illustrated,  Descriptive  and  Priced  Seed  Catalogue  for 
1894  mailed  free  to  all  applicants.  Address 

E.  J.  BOWEN, 

81S  *  817  Saniome  St.,  San  Francisco,  Oal, 
66  Front  Street,  Portland,  Or. 
or  814  Commercial  St.,  Seattle,  Wash. 


THHES  nurl  FIjANT« 

A  fine  assortment,  best  varieties,  free  from  pests  ol 
any  kind.  Prnnus  Slmonl,  Bins;,  Roatraver  and 
Murdoch  Cherrlea,  Black  California  Figs; 
Rice  Soft  Shell  and  other  Almond*.  American 
Sweet  Oheatnnta.  Frsepartarlens  Walnuts 
Hardy  mountain  grown  Orange  Trees.  Our  Oranges 
have  stood  32  degrees  this  winter  without  Injury. 
Dollar  Strawberry,  the  best  berry  for  home  use  or 
market.  Address  C.  M.  SILTA  &  SON,  Lincoln, 
Placer  County,  California. 


FOR  SALE  OR  TO  LEASE. 

FRUIT  FARM  


18*  ACRES,  Walnut  Creek— Pears,  Plums, 
Peaches,  Almonds. 

OLIVE  PLANTATION  

600  ACRES,  San  Diego— Olives,  Oranges, 
Lemons,  Walnuts,  Almonds,  Figs,  Guavas,  etc.  Splen- 
did opportunity  for  Olive  Oil  Manufacture. 

Both  places  are  in  first  class  condition,  with  horses, 
houses,  and  implements. 

Wonld  rent  far  a  term  of  years,  either  for 
cash  or  on  shares 

H.  H.  BANCROFT, 

783  MARKET  ST  ,  SAM  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


CALlfOtlfllArlHjlTr!|SH 

A  practical,  explicit  and  comprehensive  book  embodying 
the  experience  and  methods  of  hundreds  of  successful 
growers,  and  constituting  a  trustworthy  guide  by  which  the 
inexperienced  may  successfully  produce  the  fruits  for  which 
California  is  famous.  600  pages.  Fully  Illustrated.  Price  $3 
Postpaid.  Send  for  circular.  DEWEY  PUBLISHING  CO. 
Publishers.  220  Market  Street,  San  Francisco.  Oal. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying, 
738  MARKKT  ST.,  SAN  FRAN0I800. OA  L 
Open  All  Tear. 
A.  VAN  DEB  NAILI.KN,  President. 
Assaying  of  Ores,  f_ ;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnatlon  Asaaj , 
126;  Blowpipe  Assay,  $10.    Full  course  of  assaying,  S6C. 
ESTABLISHED  18M.  mr  Send  for  circular. 


NAPA  VALLEY  NURSERIES. 

(ESTABLISHED  1878.) 
The  Fruit  Tree  Planting  Season  being  over  for  this  season,  attention  is  called  to 

Flowor  and  Foliage  Plants  in  Great  Variety. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS,  the  best  of  the  best,  now  ready.    Fine  young  plants  for  fall  blooming. 
AgeratumB,  Actavranthus,  OvDerus  alternlfollus,  Palms.  Fuchsias,  Geraniums,  Car- 
nations.  FINE  PLANTS  AT  LOW  FIGURES. 

A  great  variety  of  well-grown  plants  of  the  most  favorite  sorts.   Send  for  catalogue. 
A  magnificent  stock  of  Fruit  Trees  being  grown  for  next  Beason. 

LEONARD  COATES.       -      -       -      NAPA,  CAL. 

Residence:   Sausal  Fruit  Farm. 


Made  and  Sold 
under  the  fol- 
lowing Letters 
Patent: 

No.  197,137..  Nov.  13. 1877 
No.  210,458..  D.  0.  S,  1878 
No.  306,867.  Oct.  14,  1884 
No.  403.019.  May  7,  1889 
Write  for 


WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE  NO.  14  DEVOTED  TO 

AGRICULTURAL  MACHINERY. 

The  purpose  of  this  notice  is  to  inform  both  farmers  and  merchants,  who  use  or 
sell  Horse  Forks,  that  they  must  not  purchase  Horse  Forks  that  Infringe  the  above 
Patents;  and  to  call  their  attention  to  the  faet  that  certain  horse  forks,  manufactured 
by  F.  E.  Myers  &  Bro.  Ashland,  O.,  and  Imported  and  sold  by  the  Deere  Implement 
Company,  of  San  Francisco,  are  direct  Infringements  of  the  above  patents,  the  manu- 
facturers of  the  infringing  forks  having  admitted  n  Court  that  their  forks  were  an 
infringement  of  the  above  patents,  and  are  now  pa; log  royalty  for  manufacturing  and 
selling  them;  and  they  have  agreed  not  to  sell  any  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

All  parties  selling  or  using  these  infringing  Hone  Forks  will  be  promptly  prose- 
cuted. 

RYRON  JACKSON  MACHINE  WORKS. 

OFFICE  625  SIXTH  STREET,  SAN  FRANOISOO. 

Catalogue  No.  16,  devoted  to  Pumping  Machinery  and  Steam  Engines. 


ALEXANDER  &  HAMMON, 

RIO  B0NIT0  NURSERIES,  BIGGS,  BUTTE  CO.,  CAL. 

Deciduous  Fruit  Trees  Our  Specialty. 

THE  MOST  COMPLETE  ASSORTMENT  OF 

GENERAL  NURSERY  STOCK  GROWN  ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 

1,000,000  TREES  FOR  THE  SEASON  OF  1894-95  IN  STOCK. 

_HT  Acknowledged  everywhere  to  be  equal  to  the  best.  Guaranteed  to  be  healthy  and  free  from  scale  or 
other  pests.   Send  for  catalogue  and  prices.    Correspondence  solicited.  Address 

AT.Tny  a  lyrTsTn-n   *dfc>  HAMMON, 

BIOGS,  BUTTE  COUNTY  CALIFORNIA. 


WALTER 


COIN  SAVERS. 
CROP  SAVERS. 
TOIL  SAVERS. 

Walter  A.  Wood  Machines  are  right 
machines.  They  are  rightly  designed, 
correctly  made  and  perfect  in  operation. 
They  do  good  work.  They  give  satis- 
faction.   They  save  in  many  ways. 

DO  YOU  WANT 

to  save  bother,  work  and  loss  in  your 
hay  and  harvest  fields?  WOOD  ma- 
chines do  this.  They  are  the  splendid 
result  of  more  than  forty  years  of 
thorough,  successful,  skilled  factory  and 
field  work. 

FOR  SALE  EVERYWHERE. 
Address: 


WOO  D.     Walter  A'  Wood  Harvester  Co, 


290  &  292  E.  WATER  ST., 
PORTLAND,  OR. 

33  &  35  MAIN  STREET, 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


A.  T.  DBWX7. 


W.  B.  EWER. 


G.  B.  8TB01K3. 


DEWEY    &o  CO.'S 


Patent  Agency. 


ESTABLISHED  1863. 


Inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coast  will  find  It  greatly  to  their  advantage  to  consult  this  old 
ixperienced,  first-class  Agency.  We  have  able  and  trustworthy  Associates  and  Agents  in  Wash- 
ington and  the  capital  cities  of  the  principal  nations  of  the  world.  In  connection  with  oar  edi- 
joriah  scientific  and  Patent  Law  Library,  and  record  of  original  cases  in  our  office,  we  have 
.ther  advantages  far  beyond  those  which  can  be  offered  home  inventors  by  other  agencies.  The 
aiformation  accumulated  through  long  and  careful  practice  before  the  Office,  and  the  frequent 
.xamination  of  Patents  already  granted,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  patentability  of 
inventions  bought  before  us,  enables  us  often,  to  give  advice  which  will  save  inventors  the 
ixpenae  of  .pplying  for  Patents  upon  Inventions  which  arsj  not  new.  Circulars  of  advice  sen! 
IxU  on  roaeipt  of  postage.    Address  DEWEY  &  CO..  Patent  Agents,  220  Market  St.  S.  P. 
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Many  so-called  gasoline  engines  are  now  on  the  market 
which  are  direct  infringements  of  our  patents,  and  it  is 
our  intention  to  bring  suit  against  the  various  infringers. 

As  the  law  holds  the  purchaser,  as 
well  as  the  manufacturer,  we 
would  advise  parties  who  have 
already  purchased  other  gasoline 
engines  to  obtain  from  the  sellers 
of  such  engines  A  GOOD  AND 
SUFFICIENT  BOND  PRO- 
TECTING THEMSELVES 
IN  CASE  DAMAGES  ARE 
OBTAINED  AGAINST 
THEM,  as  it  is  not  the  policy  of 
this  company  to  work  a  hardship 
on  innocent  parties,  but  the  law 
makes  no  such  provision. 

-x-  -x-  -x-  S  -x-  -x- 


UNION  GAS  ENGINE  CO.,  221-223  First  Street,  San  Francisco  Cal 

OWNERS  OF  20  PATENTS.   -   WOiA. 


Ocean  Cables. 
A  new  2200-mile  cable  Is  to  be  laid  from 
Halifax,  N.  S.,  to  England.  This,  with  the 
two  now  in  process  of  submergence,  makes 
twelve  cables  between  America  and  Europe. 
The  original  1858  cable  weighed  93  pounds 
per  mile  and  had  a  conductor  of  seven  cop- 
per wires  of  22J  gauge.  Price  of  deep  sea 
wire  per  mile,  $200;  price  of  spun  yarn  and 
iron  wire  per  mile,  $265;  cost  of  outside  coat- 
ing of  tar  and  gutta-percha,  $25  per  mile; 
total  cost  per  mile,  $485.  At  $485  per  mile 
the  total  cost  of  the  2500  miles  of  deep-sea 
wire  was  $1,212,500.  To  this  add  25  miles 
of  "  short-end  "  wire,  costing  $1450  per  mile, 
and  we  find  that  the  first  ocean  cable,  exclu- 
sive of  Instruments,  cost  $1,250,000.  Cables 
can  now  be  made  and  laid  for  less  than  $300 
per  mile. 

A  Curious  Formula. 

The  following  formula  will  enable  you  to 
determine  the  day  of  the  week  of  any  date: 
Take  the  last  two  figures  of  the  year;  add 
a  quarter  of  this,  disregarding  the  fraction; 
add  the  date  of  the  month,  and  to  this  add 
the  figure  in  the  following  list,  one  figure 
standing  for  each  month,  3-6-6-2-4-0-2-5- 
1-3-6-1,  Divide  the  sum  by  seven,  and 
the  remainder  will  give  the  number  of  the 
day  in  the  week,  and  when  there  is  no  re- 
mainder the  day  will  be  Saturday.  As  an 
illustration,  take  May  10,  1894.  Take  94, 
add  23,  add  10,  add  4.  Divide  the  sum  by 
7.  The  remainder  is  5,  and  the  day  is 
Thursday.  Or  take  to-day,  add  94,  23,  9,  o. 
Divide  the  sum  by  7.  There  is  no  re- 
mainder, showing  the  day  to  be  Saturday. 


Golden  Relics  in  Mexico. 
In  one  of  the  oldest  ruins  in  the  State  of 
Oixaca,  Mexico,  a  number  of  very  rare  and 
Interesting  images,  found  in  metal,  have 
been  uncovered.  The  images  represent 
people  of  oriental  appearance  and  dress,  as 
well  as  priests  In  their  robes  of  sacrifice. 
They  bear  hieroglyphics  of  unknown  char- 
acters and  are  elaborately  wrought,  with  fine 
art  lines  shown  in  every  curve.  The  images 
found  thus  far  are  of  gold,  either  wholly  or 
in  part,  and  are  coated  with  some  unknown 
enamel,  which  has  preserved  them  from  all 
harm  in  the  many  years  they  have  been 
buried  in  the  soil. 

Trees  are  now  felled  to  a  considerable 
extent  by  electricity.  A  platinum  wire, 
heated  white-hot  by  the  current,  is  used, 
stretched  between  two  poles,  as  a  saw. 
There  is  less  work  than  with  a  saw,  no  saw- 
dust is  produced,  and  the  charring  of  the 
surface  of  division  tends  to  prevent  decay. 
In  some  cases  the  time  required  to  fell  a  tree 
by  this  method  is  only  one-eighth  of  that 
necessary  for  sawing. 


There  is  more  Catarrh  In  this  section  of  the  coun- 
try than  all  other  diseases  put  together,  and  until  the 
last  few  years  was  supposed  to  be  incurable.  For  a 
great  many  years  doctors  pronounced  it  a  local  dis- 
ease, and  prescribed  local  remedies,  and  by  con- 
stantly failing  to  cure  with  local  treatment,  pro- 
nounced it  incurable.  Science  has  proven  catarrh  to 
be  a  constitutional  disease  and  therefore  requires 
constitutional  treatment.  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure, 
manufactured  by  F.  J.  Cheney  &  Co..  Toledo,  Ohio, 
is  the  only  constitutional  cure  on  the  market.  It  is 
taken  internally  in  doses  from  10  drops  to  a  teaspoon- 
ful.  It  acts  directly  on  the  blood  and  mucous  sur- 
faces of  the  system.  They  offer  one  hundred  dollars 
for  any  case  it  fails  to  cure.  Send  for  circulars  and 
testimonials.   Address  _     .  _ 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 

4»-Sold  by  Druggists,  76c. 


-THE  


Porteons  Improved  Scraper 

Patented  April  8,  1883.   Patented  April  17, 188?. 


Manufactured  by  G.  LISSENDEN, 

The  attention  of  the  public  is  called  to  this  Scrapei 
and  the  many  varieties  of  work  of  whleh  It  Is  capable, 
such  as  Railroad  Work,  Irrigation  Ditches,  Levee  Build. 
Ing.  Leveling  Land,  Road  Making,  etc. 

This  implement  will  take  up  and  carry  Its  load  to  an) 
desired  dletanoe.  It  will  distribute  the  dirt  evenly  oi 
deposit  Its  load  in  bulk  as  desired.  It  will  do  the  wort 
of  Scraper,  Grader,  and  Carrier.  Thousands  of  these 
Scrapers  are  In  use  In  all  parts  of  the  country. 

KZT  This  Scraper  is  all  steel— the  only  one  manufac- 
tured In  the  State. 

Price,  all  Steel,  four-horse,  $40 ;  Steel  two-horse,  $81 
Address  all  orders  to  G.  LISSENDEN,  Stockton, 
California. 


STOCK  H  SCALES 


4Toi^_ 
U.  S.  STANDARD.  FULLY  WARRANTED. 

t*~  D«hT«r»d  at  yom  K.  K.  Station  and  ampte  tOM  tm 
bonding  and  Urttof  allowed  btfera  aeoepUnr  >. 

OSGOOD  4  THOMPSON,  Binghomton,  ft  * 

PORTABLE  PLATFORM  SCALES, 
TRUCKS,  ETC 

Twenty-five  per  cent  oheaper  than  any  other  on  the 
market    Send  for  Catalogue. 

C.  H.  LINDEMANN,  Agent, 

126  KEARNY  STREET,  SAM  FRANOISOO. 


BUSINESS  COLLEGE. 

24  POST  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

FOR  SEVENTY-  FIVE  DOLLARS 

This  College  Instructs  In  Shorthand,  Type- Writing,  Book- 
keeping, Telegraphy,  Penmanship,  Drawing,  all  the 
English  branohes,  and  everything  pertaining  to  business, 
for  full  six  months.  We  have  sixteen  teachers  and  give 
Individual  Instruction  to  all  our  pupils.  Our  school  has 
Its  graduates  in  every  part  of  the  State.  tM~  SEND  FOB 
CIRCULAR.    E.  P.  HEALD,  Pres.  0.  a  HALKY,  Sec. 


)Jk,  J.I.C.-UBIV1NQ  STILL  LEflDS  THEM  ALL- 

L  it  will  CONTROL  thi  most 

kDl  I  VIOiOUS  HONM<  -t> 

75.000  sold  In  1891. 
1 00,000  sold  In  1892. 

THEY  ARE  KING. 

Sample  mailed  XC  for  fin 

Nickel,  SI. 50. 
Stallion  Bits  50  cts.  extra. 

BACINE,  WIS. 
J  P.  Davles,  Mgr 


RACINE  MALLEABLE  IRON  CO. 


TREE  WASS. 

OLIVii  3DIi». 

"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic 
Soda  and  Pure  Potash. 

T.W.  JAOESON  c*J  CO.. 

Sole  Agents, 

No.  5  Market  Street,  San  1  Francisco,  Oal 


J.  W.  FORGETJS,  Sinta  Cruz,  Cal.  Three  well  bred 
Brown  Leghorn  cockerels  or  2  pullets  and  1  cockerel 
for  86.  A  handsome  lot  of  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. 
I  shall  bresd  from'  20  pens  of  P.  Rocks  this  coming 
season.  All  Interested  visit  my  yards  or  correspond. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.     Reference:  People's  Bank. 


CALIFORNIA  WAGON  &  CARRIAGE  CO. 

36ito44i  FREMONT  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


mm? 


No.  31.-  1  inch  steel  axle,  leather  trimmed.  Price  »00. 

HARNESS  $7.  BUGGIES  $75.  SURREYS  SI 30. 


No  129 — Price  $65.  No.  600.-1J  axle,  IJ  wheel.    Price  "OS.  No.  81. -Price  (,100. 


WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE. 


GOODS  SHIPPED  EVERYWHERE. 


No.'ll.-l-lnch  axle.   Price  919. 


No.  lOa.-l. Inch  axle.   Price  »25. 


CALIFORNIA  WAGON&CARRIAGE  CO. 

364to  44$  FREMONT  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


SAN  JOSE  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS, 

San  Joso.  Oa.1. 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS. 


n  n 


W.ite  for  Circulars  and  Prices,  ent  free. 


FRUIT  TRUCKS,  CULTIVATORS,  FRUIT 
GATHERERS,  STEEL  WINDMILLS, 
WAGONS. 
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NO.  7A.  DANDY  WAGON,  with  Shafts,  double  Collar  Axles;  weight,  460  lba  $<;  Vno 

NO.  T.     DANDY  WAGON,       "  "         "        "      One  Seat   55  00 

The  Springs  are  longer  than  on  any  other  wagon  of  its  class.   Body— 6  feet  6  inches  long,  2  feet  8  inches  wide,  S  inches 
deep.   Springs— 4  leaf  front,  5  leaf  rear,  1J  Inches  wide,  Spring  Steel  Shackles.  BEST  WAGON  IN  TBE  WORLD— THE  BEST  IS  THE  CHEAPEST. 

We  will  replace  every   BROKEN  Axle,  no  matter   the   circumstances  under  which  it'  broke. 


THE   RUSHFORD  WAGON. 


DEL    MONTE    PHAETON  CARTS. 
PRICE  S35.00 


NO.  1.      JERSEY  ROAD  WAGON.  $80.00 

They  have  Three  Reaches,  Sarven  Wheels,  Full  Paneled,  High  Back,  Genuine  Leather  Trimming,  Nickel 
Rail  around  Body,  and  Handsomely  Finished  Throughout,   A  PBRFKCT  BEAUTY. 


This  Cart  is  by  for  the  moet 
popular  Cart  of  its  kind 
on  the  market. 


RflM'T  TfiDPCT  that  we  are  the  Agents  for  the  ORIGINAL  and  ONLY  BUCKEYE  MOWER  sold  on  the  Coast. 
UUIN  rUriUL  I    VEHICLES  and    FARMING    IMPLEMENTS  of  every  description.     Send  for  Catalogue. 


JACKSON'S  IMPROVED 


11 


II 


55 


Price  91B8i 

PRICE  OF  STACKER  AND  TWO  RAKES,  $245. 

THESE   PRICES   ABB   NET  CASH. 


JACKSON'S  IMPROVED 


Mccormick  mowers  and  reapers. 

HODGES'  HEADERS. 

DEERE  SULKY  HAY  RAKES. 

SCHUTTLER  FARM  AND  HEADER  WAGONS. 

HARVESTING   MACHINERY   OP  ALL  KINDS. 

"  FOB    FUBTHEB    INFOBMATION   ADDRESS  — - 

DEERE  IMPLEMENT  CO.,  305  and  307  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Manufactured  by  ACME  HARVESTER  CO.,  Peoria, 

Prloo  960,  Not  Cash. 

THE  ONLY  SWEEP  RAKE  made  that  can  be  transported  from  farm  to  farm  or  one  meadow  to  another,  through 
gates  anywhere  a  farm  wagon  can  go.    Write  for  catalogue,  giving  prices  and  full  information. 


Vol.  XL VII.   No.  24. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  SATURDAY,  JUNE  16,  1894. 


TWENTY.  FOURTH     II  All. 

Office.  2S0  Market  8tre<  t. 


Upper  Coast  Scenes. 


The  scenery  of  the  coast  region  of  California  northward 
from  the  Golden  Gate  is  unquestionably  among  the  most 
charming  of  the  State.  It  has  a  unique  character  and  is 
as  thoroughly  mi  generis  as  are  the  charms  of  the  eastern 
mountain  border  or  the  southern  panoramic  region.  It 
has  its  own  trees  and  luxuriance 
of  undergrowth  and  forest  skirt 
and  stream  environment  which 
cannot  be  found  elsewhere.  The 
heavy  rainfall  and  moist  summer 
heat  give  almost  perennial  verd- 
ure and  a  wealth  of  vegetation 
which  the  arid  portions  of  the 
State  cannot  attain. 

We  have  from  time  to  time 
given  local  views  from  the  upper 
coast  region  which  displayed  its 
grander  features,  and  we  choose 
at  this  time  minor  sketches  which 
are  quite  characteristic  even  if 
less  imposing. 

The  two  small  pictures  con- 
trast the  native  and  the  intro- 
duced forest.  The  first  shows 
the  heart  of  the  redwood  forest. 
This  grand  Sequoia  sempervirens 
is  one  of  the  chief  natural  re- 
sources of  the  upper  coast  region, 
and  the  tree  is  as  great  in  in- 
dustry as  in  nature.  Its  fame  is 
now  spreading  fast  on  com- 
mercial lines.  For  years  it  has 
been  a  leading  timber  for  fine 
interiors  at  the  East,  and  just  at 
present  it  seems  to  be  making 
rapid  progress  abroad.  Cargoes 
of  redwood  have  gone  to  England 
at  irregular  intervals  for  years, 
but  there  are  present  in  this  port 
three  ships  under  charter  to  take 
full  cargoes  of  this  timber  to 
British  ports.  This  business  may 
be  expected  to  increase  as  sup- 
plies of  choice  finishing  woods 
become  scarcer  in  thickly  popu- 
lated countries,  and  it  is  a  line 
in  which  California  may  long 
figure,  for  second  growth  red- 
wood comes  on  rapidly  and  in 
great  amount.  Of  course  the 
primeval  forest  is  still  far  from 
exhaustion. 

The  other  small  engraving 
shows  the  track  of  the  S.  F.  & 
N.  P.  railway  passing  through  a 
eucalyptus  forest  north  of  San 
Rafael.  It  shows  what  can  be 
do  e  with  this  foreign  tree  in  ten 
or  fifteen  years  of  California  soil 
and  climate. 

But  the  upper  coast  region  has  many  valleys  in  which 
diversified  agriculture  is  progressing  more  rapidly  perhaps 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  State.  The  view  shows  the 
stock  corrals  and  buildings  of  one  of  the  farms  near  Hop- 
land,  Mendocino  county,  which  comprise  the  country  es- 
tate of  A.  W.  Foster,  president  of  the  railway  just  men- 
tioned. Mr.  Foster  has  on  his  lands  dairy  and  stock  in- 
terests, orchards  and  vineyards,  hop  fields  and  other  cul- 
tures. The  upper  coast  region  is  full  of  uch  sproperties, 
and  the  people  owning  them  are  as  well  conditioned  as 
owners  of  deep,  rich  soil  well  watered  and  covered  by  a 
peerless  climate  can  well  be. 


Db.  H.  W.  Wiley  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  returned  to  his  post  at  Washington,  after  three 
weeks  in  California.  He  is  gratified  at  the  progress  in 
beet-sugar  making  which  is  being  made  here.  He  esti- 
mates that  California  will  make  this  season  as  much  beet 
BUgar  as  the  whole  country  produced  last  year,  that  is 
54,000,000  pounds.     The  consumption  of  sugar  in  the 


REDWOOD  FOREST  NEAR  ORR'S  HOT  SPR'NGS.      EUCALYPTUS  FOREST  NORTH  OF  SAN  RAFAEL. 


Improving  the  Park. 

The  State  Floral  Society  held  an  open-air  meeting  in 
Golden  Gate  Park  last  Friday,  and  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting features  of  the  proceedings  was  a  statement  by 
Irving  M.  Scott,  Park  Commissioner,  that  one  of  Cali- 
fornia's millionairesses  had  put  a  million  dollars  in  her 
will  for  the  improvement  of  the 
park,  and  another  lady  had  a 
fifty  thousand  dollar  clause  for 
the  same  object.  Theae  indica- 
tions that  the  development  of  the 
park  is  appealing  stroDgly  to 
private  donors  are  verv  accept- 
able. The  attainment  of  such  a 
recreation  ground  as  the  park 
will  afford  when  brought  to  its 
best  will  be  a  credit  not  only  to 
the  metropolis,  but  to  the  whole 
State.  There  are  still  hundreds 
of  acres  unsubdued  which  court 
the  establishment  of  many  grand 
features.  The  Midwinter  Fair 
will  bequeath  some  very  desir- 
able things,  although  the  propo- 
sition that  the  park  should  ac- 
cept some  of  its  temporary  build- 
ings seems  to  have  been  wisely 
declined.  It  is  proposed  that 
the  several  counties  plant  groves 
of  trees  to  commemorate  their 
participation  in  the  Midwinter 
Fair,  but  this  proposition  of  mid- 
summer tree  planting  is  too  much 
like  the  Goat  Island  schema  of  a 
decade  ago.  It  would  be  simply 
a  waste  of  time  and  money  to 
plant  now,  unless  trees  should 
be  moved  from  pots  or  boxes, 
and  even  then  it  would  require 
constant  attention  to  keep  them 
alive  in  the  sand  of  the  park. 


MENDOCINO  COUNTY. 


United  States  is  about  2,000,000  tons  annually,  while  the 
total  product  of  all  kinds  of  sugar  last  year  was  but  300,- 
000  tons,  or  about  one-seventh  of  the  quantity  consumed. 
The  world's  annual  consumption  of  sugar  is  about  3,500,- 
000  tons,  of  which  2,500,000  tons  are  from  the  beet. 

The  State  Board  of  Horticulture  had  a  day  at  the  fair 
last  week  which  was  enjoyed  by  quite  a  concourse  of  peo- 
ple. Secretary  Lelong  planted  an  olive  tree,  half  a  dozen 
people  took  part  in  the  literary  exercises  and  several  hun- 
dred in  the  social  features.  The  exhibit  by  the  board  at 
the  fair  haa  been  well  maintained  and  is  creditable. 


While  our  public  policy  Heeiim 
bent  upon  the  destruction  of  the 
American  wool  industry,  it  add* 
insult  to  injury  to  read  that  our 
great  Australian  rival  in  wool 
production  is  forging  ahead 
under  the  most  favorable  aus- 
pices. Advices  from  Australia 
are  to  the  effect  that  the  wool 
clip  this  year  is  the  largest  ever 
produced.  The  clip  is  estimated 
at  1,800,000  bales,  or  52,000  bales 
in  excess  of  the  previous  year's 
clip.  Most  of  this  wool  is  sent 
to  England.  The  money  value 
of  the  clip  will  help  out  ma- 
terially in  Australia,  though,  in 
common  with  all  other  staples  of 
produce  the  world  over,  the  net 
prices  received  in  the  English  market  will  be  less  than 
usual.  The  decline,  however,  is  not  so  bad  as  in  this 
country.  A  comparison  of  wool  prices  in  San  Francisco 
now  and  one  year  ago  shows  a  decrease  of  just  50  per  cent. 
Inasmuch  as  it  has  been  clearly  shown  by  events  at  Wash- 
ington that  the  free-trade  doctrinaires  cannot  carry  their 
theories  into  practice,  why  should  not  wool  be  pulled  into 
the  back  door  of  the  Senate  as  well  as  the  products  of 
wealthy  manufacturers  who  are  accomplishing  so  much  at 
Washington?  The  answer  is  that  agriculture  is  not 
adequately  represented  in  Congress,  while  other  industries 
are  represented  for  more  than  they  are  worth. 
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The  Week. 

Evidently  the  distant  person  must  find  it  difficult  to 
understand  California.  If  he  hears  of  current  events  he 
must  reconcile  the  facts  that  within  the  limits  of  the  same 
county,  on  the  same  day,  one  man  is  picking  ripe  apricots 
and  another  has  to  abandon  his  flock  of  sheep  in  the  snow 
to  save  his  own  life;  that  in  another  county  one  man  is 
packing  peaches  for  shipment  and  another  reports  his 
apples  and  pears  ruined  the  same  day  by  frost;  that  in  the 
same  county  some  fields  have  yielded  nothing  through 
drouth,  and  others  have  their  grain  prostrate  through 
rank,  heavy  growth,  and  no  irrigation  either.  Some  of 
these  things,  all  of  which  are  equally  true  as  occurrences 
of  the  last  week,  must  cause  aspersions  to  be  cast  upon 
California  veracity  in  distant  parts,  but  we  cannot  help  it. 
The  well-known  truthfulness  of  Californians  may  be  due 
to  the  fact  that  they  have  no  object  in  lying;  the  truth  is 
good  enough  even  for  the  most  appalling  recitals. 

Our  weather  report  this  week  gives  an  intimation  of 
how  much  good  has  been  accomplished,  on  the  whole,  by 
the  late  rains.  Evidently  the  ugly  features  of  a  dry  year 
have  been  considerably  smoothed  down,  and  even  where 
the  yield  was  hardly  worth  the  gathering  the  moistening 
of  the  ground  has  facilitated  summer-fallowing  for  an- 
other better  year,  which  is  devoutly  hoped  for. 

The  unusual  atmospheric  disturbances  which  brought 
us  unexpected  .Tune  rains,  came  just  in  time  to  help  out 
the  rain-makers  on  the  great  plains  of  the  interior.  It  is 
reported  that  the  Rock  Island  railway  has  set  its  employes 
to  rain-making.  Last  week  three  of  the  company's  rain- 
makers' outfits  were  located,  one  at  Beatrice,  Neb.,  another 
at  Belleville,  Kan.,  and  the  third  at  Mankato,  Kan.  The 
three  were  to  operate  simultaneously  and  to  endeavor  to 
flood  all  of  the  country  lying  between  Phillipsburg,  Kan., 
and  Omaha,  Neb.  Sunday  night  rains  fell  in  the  vicinity 
of  each  of  the  stations  and  Monday  night  there  was  a 
heavy  downpour,  extending  east  to  the  Missouri  river, 
which  in  most  of  the  territory  covered  amounted  to  a  total 
fall  of  three  inches.  It  was  a  lucky  strike  for  the  rain- 
making  business,  and  we  expect  to  hear  of  considerable 
investment  in  such  ventures  on  the  strength  of  it. 

The  secretary  of  the  London  Stock  Exchange  says  that 
the  total  amount  of  foreign  bonds  held  in  Great  Britain  is 
$3,820,000,000.  The  interest  on  the  American  proportion 
of  this  enormous  holding  is  payable  in  gold,  forming  a 
factor  in  the  present  eastward  drain  of  the  yellow  metal. 


Wheat. 

The  first  carload  of  new  wheat  came  at  the  close  of  last 
week  from  Delano,  Kern  county,  and  was  sold  at  auction 
at  $1.02}  per  ctl.  This  is  27}  cents  lower  than  the  first 
new  wheat  has  brought  since  wheat  growing  began  in 
California,  except  in  one  instance,  in  1880,  when  the 
stampede  in  wheat  occurred  and  wheat  was  sold  wholly 
without  reference  to  its  value. 

According  to  all  reasoning  from  statistical  data,  wheat 
ought  to  be  worth  more  than  it  is  now  bringing.  One  of 
our  city  statisticians  shows  that  we  are  coming  to  the 
harvesting  of  a  short  crop  with  reduced  supplies  from 
previous  crop  years.  This  statement  is  of  much  interest 
just  at  this  time  : 

The  usual  way  of  ascertaining  the  wheat  crop  of  this  State  of 
late  years  is  to  add  the  quantity  exported  to  the  quantity 
taken  for  local  consumption  in  the  form  of  seed  and  food,  and 
deduct  the  receipts  from  Oregon  and  Washington  and  the  stocks 
on  hand.  Pursuing  this  line,  we  have  the  following  for  the  12 
months  ending  June  1st,  that  being  the  date  of  late  years  for 
taking  account  of  the  stocks  of  flour  and  grain  in  the  State : 

Exports  12  months,  tons   599,171 

Consumption    300,000 

Stock  June  1,  1894   394,351 


Total  1.293,522 

Deduct 

Stock,  June  11,  1893   236,795 

Receipts  Oregon   80.097 

 316,892 


Crop  1893    976,630 

Crop  1892  1,035,460 

Decrease   58,830 

The  crop  of  1891  was  1,085,820  tons.  The  crop  for  the  pre- 
vious 14  years  varied  from  743,000  tons  in  1884  to  1,707,600  tons 
in  1879.  The  average  for  the  past  17  years  has  been  a  trifle 
over  1,000,000  tons.  In  view  of  the  low  prices,  it  is  possible 
that  all  of  the  wheat  in  the  State  on  the  1st  of  June  was  not 
discovered,  and  that  the  actual  crop  was  nearer  1,000,000  tons 
than  the  above  analysis  shows. 

It  is  claimed  also  that  the  visible  supply  of  wheat  in 
this  State  is  enough  for  the  coming  year's  consumption 
both  for  food  and  seed,  so  that  what  we  grow  this  year 
will  be  available  for  export.  There  is  a  disposition  now  to 
greatly  overestimate  this  year's  harvest.  Too  much  credit 
is  given  to  the  late  rains.  Our  city  statisticians  do  not 
seem  aware  of  the  vast  area  which  was  rained  and  aban- 
doned before  these  late  rains  touched  the  ground.  Un- 
questionably, much  wheat  was  saved  and  improved  by  the 
rains,  but  the  seas  of  land  south  of  the  central  line  of  the 
State  which  did  not  make  hay  or  even  decent  sheep  feed 
should  not  be  forgotten.  It  is  fortunate  for  all  that  the 
claim  can  be  made  that  we  have  a  good  supply  of  wheat  in 
the  State.  Now,  in  all  reason,  it  should  be  worth  more 
than  the  paltry  prices  now  prevailing,  and  we  cannot  but 
believe  that  much  better  prices  will  be  realized.  Wheat  is 
altogether  too  low  at  present. 

We  take  pleasure  in  presenting  on  another  page  of  this 
issue  a  carefully  prepared  statement  concerning  the  wheat 
supply  regions  of  the  world,  which  shows  how  erroneous 
are  the  current  bear  proclamations  that  the  world  is  going 
to  be  crushed  by  its  own  wheat  yield.  The  old  Greeks  first 
phrased  the  idea  that  all  haste  to  kick  a  man  that  is  down, 
and  ever  since  civilization  developed  commerce,  the  same 
disposition  has  been  manifested  toward  a  declining  prod- 
uct. The  outcome  has  been  that  at  present  people  vie 
with  each  other  in  saying  bad  things  about  wheat.  This 
has  resulted  in  the  gross  exaggerations  which  are  pointed 
out  by  the  able  writer  whose  work  we  present  in  this  issue. 
California  is  in  the  wheat  business  to  stay,  and  we  believe 
that  the  millions  which  have  been  drawn  from  the  soil  of 
our  State  by  this  cereal  are  few  compared  with  the  wheat 
values  of  the  future.  We  have  decided  advantages  for  the 
cheap  production  of  as  fine  wheat  as  the  world  eats,  and 
as  soon  as  the  business  gets  out  of  its  present  slump,  and 
strikes  the  up-grade,  we  shall  improve  our  wheat  and  in- 
crease our  yield  to  a  degree  which  seems  incredible  at 
present.  We  do  not  claim  to  be  prophets,  but  we  will  go 
that  much  on  California  wheat  of  the  future. 


That  Butte  County  Joke. 


Belief  on  the  modification  of  climate  by  irrigation  and 
forestry  is  gaining  ground  and  increasing  its  literature. 
We  read  that  M.  Henri  Moser  has  written  a  book  in  which 
he  shows  from  personal  observations  made  in  Turkestan 
that  prosperity  can  be  brought  back  to  that  part  of  Cen- 
tral Asia  by  means  of  irrigation  and  the  planting  of  trees 
to  increase  the  rainfall.  He  expects  that  cotton  will  be 
cultivated  there  on  a  great  scale  by  and  by.  Already  the 
Russians  have  been  successful  in  producing  rain  by  re- 
foresting the  environs  of  Tashkend. 


In  the  report  of  Clarence  J.  Wetmore  of  the  Viti- 
cultural  Commission  the  wine  crop  of  1893  is  estimated  at 
21,000,000  gallons,  of  which  17,000,000  gallons  are  dry 
wines.  The  vines  are  not  yet  far  enough  advanced  to 
make  an  estimate  on  this  year's  crop.  It  is  recommended 
that  viticultural  cafes  be  established  in  New  York,  Wash- 
ington and  Chicago  for  the  purpose  of  making  California 
wines  better  known. 


There  is  a  disposition  in  Butte  county,  at  least  on  the 
part  of  the  newspapers  from  which  our  information  is 
drawn,  to  take  the  controversy  between  Horticultural 
Commissioner  Boalt  and  the  Board  of  County  Commis- 
sioners very  seriously.  The  facts  seem  to  be  as  follows: 
Mr.  H.  O.  Bell,  a  member  of  the  Board,  and  acting  as  its 
agent,  recently  brought  from  another  county  an  invoice  of 
olive  trees  and  planted  them  in  the  county  Infirmary 
grounds,  neglecting  to  submit  them  for  inspection  as  re- 
quired by  ordinance.  Commissioner  Boalt  heard  of  it  and 
instituted  proceedings  against  Mr.  Bell  just  as  if  he  were 
an  ordinary  unofficial  personage.  As  Mr.  Bell  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  County  Commissioners,  and  in  the 
matter  of  the  trees  was  acting  as  agent  for  the  Board;  as 
the  violated  ordinance  is  a  law  of  the  Board's  own  mak- 
ing; and  since  Mr.  Boalt  holds  office  by  appointment  at 
the  hands  of  the  Board,  the  case  has,  to  say  the  least, 
some  very  unusual  aspects.  It  is,  in  effect,  a  suit  against 
the  Board  of  County  Commissioners,  prosecuted  by  one  of 
its  own  servants  for  violation  of  one  of  its  own  ordinances. 
To  an  outsider  the  humor  of  the  thing  is  very  striking, 
but  at  home  that  view  of  it  seems  not  to  be  very  highly 
considered. 

When  the  charge  against  Bell  came  up  for  hearing,  the 
defendant  asked  for  a  postponement  until  after  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Board  of  County  Commissioners  next  to  follow, 
and  it  was  so  ordered.  A  few  days  later  the  Board  came 
together  and  played  smash  with  the  case  by  repealing  the 
ordinance  upon  which  the  charge  against  Bell  was  founded; 
and  in  doing  so  played  smash  with  the  system  for  protec- 
tion of  Butte  county  against  orchard  pests. 

The  ordinance  thus  repealed  is  a  very  necessary  and 
proper  one,  requiring  that  all  trees  imported  into  the 
county  be  submitted  to  the  County  Horticultural  Com- 
missioner or  his  deputies  for  inspection  within  twenty- 
four  hours  of  their  arrival.  It  is  necessary,  because  no 
other  way  has  been  found  to  keep  out  the  pests, 
which  are  carried  from  one  district  to  another  in  consign- 
ments of  nursery  stock.  The  case  in  hand  illustrates  the 
value  and  necessity  of  the  ordinance,  for  upon  expert  ex- 
amination it  was  found  that  the  trees  received  by  Mr. 
Bell  were  infested  with  a  scale  against  which  the  vigilance 
of  Commissioner  Boalt  has  until  now  prevailed. 

Of  course,  orchardists  outside  of  Butte  have  no  interest 
in  the  immediate  controversy,  except  to  be  amused  at  the 
complications  in  which  the  law,  the  makers  of  it  and  the 
enforcing  officer  find  themselves;  but  they  have  a  very  ac- 
tive interest  in  the  protection  of  Butte  county  orchards, 
and  will  feel  very  much  aggrieved  if  the  incident  shall  re- 
sult in  permanently  breaking  down  the  system  which  up 
to  this  time  has  made  Butte  a  banner  county  in  the  matter 
of  cleanliness  of  its  orchards.  Of  course,  any  rigid  system 
of  inspection  is  more  or  less  of  a  bother,  but  it  is  a  sort  of 
bother  which  our  fruit  counties  cannot  afford  to  throw 
over. 

It  is  right  to  say  that  Mr.  Boalt  has  shown  himself  to  be 
an  industrious  and  efficient  county  officer.  His  energy 
and  integrity  in  his  work  are  facts  beyond  question,  and 
in  two  instances  which  have  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
Rural,  he  has  stamped  out  infection  in  its  incipient  stage 
and  thus  saved  Butte  county  many  times  over  all  the  cost, 
direct  or  indirect,  of  the  inspection  system.  Such  vigi- 
lance and  efficiency  is  unusual  and  ought  to  be  encour- 
aged and  supported.  The  present  case  is  one  much  better 
suited  to  good-humored  banter  all  round  than  to  an  ill- 
feeling,  which  endangers  the  efficiency  of  a  really  good 
and  necessary  system.  It  is  not  as  if  the  charge  against 
Mr.  Bell — and  through  him  against  the  County  Board — 
were  one  involving  moral  turpitude.  It  is  simply  a  case 
in  which  there  is  a  joke  on  the  County  Commissioners  and 
they  will  show  good  sense  by  accepting  the  fact  in  good 
spirit.   At  least,  that's  the  way  it  looks  from  this  distance. 


The  committee  of  wine  men  is  still  at  work  on  its  plan 
for  the  good  of  the  interest.  It  has  framed  a  plan  for  the 
organization  of  a  syndicate,  with  the  view  to  control  the 
wine  business  of  the  State.  The  plan  contemplates  capi- 
talization to  the  extent  of  $1,000,000.  This  syndicate 
would  control  production  in  consideration  of  paying  fair 
prices  to  the  producers.  The  syndicate  plan  is  to  be  laid 
before  the  wine  producers  at  district  meetings  to  be  held 
on  Saturday  of  this  week. 


In  1880  only  400  carcasses  of  fresh  mutton  were  imported 
into  Great  Britain  from  Australia,  and  none  at  all  from 
the  River  Platte.  Year  by  year  the  quantity  has  gone  on 
increasing;  and  summing  up  the  annual  totals,  it  is  found 
that  the  carcasses  of  no  fewer  than  22,073,144  sheep  and 
lambs  have  been  imported  and  sold  as  fresh  meat  since 
1880,  and  up  to  the  end  of  1893.  Of  that  enormous  quan- 
tity, 2,253,093  came  from  Australia  and  11,324,879  from 
New  Zealand. 
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From  an  Independent  Standpoint. 


The  claim  against  the  Stanford  estate  for  fifteen  millions 
of  dollars,  just  presented  by  the  United  States  Government 
through  Attorney-General  Olney,  grows  out  of  times  and 
affairs  so  long  past  that  it  becomes  necessary  to  run  over  the 
history  of  thirty  years  ago  to  understand  the  case  in  all  its 
bearings.  In  1863-4-5,  to  promote  the  building  of  the  Cen- 
tral Pacific  Railroad,  the  Government  gave  its  endorsement 
to  the  bonds  (and  the  interest  upon  them)  issued  by  the 
Company — the  Company  being  Stanford,  Crocker,  Hop- 
kins, Huntington,  et  al. — under  certain  limitations  as  to 
amounts.  It  was  a  loan  of  credit  to  the  Company,  under 
its  implied  pledge  to  pay  the  bonds  from  the  earnings  of 
the  road.  When  the  road  was  finished  the  Company  made 
some  interest  payments,  but  finally  defaulted  altogether, 
leaving  the  Government  to  meet  the  payments  which, 
under  the  terms  of  its  guaranty,  it  was  compelled  to  do. 

In  the  meantime  the  members  of  the  Company  pocketed 
the  enormous  earnings  of  the  property  and  personally — as 
all  the  world  knows — grew  enormously  rich.  They  built 
roads  of  their  own,  including  the  Southern  Pacific  and  its 
many  branches,  largely  out  of  their  profits  from  the  Cen- 
tral Pacific  which  they  loaded  with  debt  and  made  prac- 
tically bankrupt.  It  was  looted  systematically  in  the 
interest  of  the  private  railroad  properties  of  its  stock- 
holders, the  Government  being  left,  under  the  responsibil- 
ity of  an  endorser,  with  no  recourse,  excepting  upon  a  prop- 
erty so  loaded  up  with  preferred  indebtedness  that  the 
security  amounts  to  nothing.  How  all  this  was  done  is  a 
story  very  interesting  in  itself,  but  not  essential  to  the  case 
in  hand.  The  fact  which  now  claims  attention  is  that 
within  a  few  months  the  bonds  of  the  Central  Pacific 
Railroad  Company,  to  the  amount  of  sixty  millions  of  dol- 
lars and  upward,  will  fall  due;  that  no  provision  has  been 
made  by  the  Railroad  Company  for  their  payment;  that  the 
railroad  property  upon  which  these  are  based  is  so  loaded 
up  with  preferred  debts  as  to  be  utterly  worthless  as  secur- 
ity; that  the  Government  as  endorser  must  pay  the  money. 
The  obligation  thus  falls  upon  the  Government,  not  be- 
cause the  original  builders  could  not  pay,  but  because  they 
did  not;  because  instead  of  using  the  funds  of  the  Company 
to  pay  its  debt,  they  diverted  them  to  their  own  private 
uses. 

Hopkins  died  worth  vast  millions,  which  were  distrib- 
uted in  accordance  with  his  wishes.  Crocker  died  also 
enormously  rich,  and  his  property  was  divided  among  his 
heirs.  Stanford  died  equally  rich,  and  his  property  is 
about  to  be  distributed.  And  now  the  Government  steps 
in  with  a  protest,  claiming  that  no  provision  has  been 
made  for  paying  the  bonds  of  the  Central  Pacific  Company, 
soon  to  fall  due,  and  claiming  further  that  such  part  of 
the  obligation  as  rested  upon  the  stock  held  in  that  Com- 
pany by  Stanford  is  a  legitimate  charge  upon  his  personal 
estate.  The  theory  of  the  Attorney-General  is  that  each 
of  the  stockholders  in  the  road  at  the  time  of  issuing  the 
bonds  is,  under  the  laws  and  Constitution,  primarily  liable 
for  the  payment  of  these  bonds,  given  in  the  aid  of  con- 
struction of  the  road,  together  with  accrued  interest. 
Stanford's  proportion  under  this  theory  is  about  fifteen 
millions  of  dollars  and  the  Government's  claim  against  his 
estate  is  fixed  at  that  amount.  The  soundness  of  this 
claim  in  common  sense  and  in  morals  is  beyond  question; 
it  remains  to  be  seen  what  the  courts  will  say  of  it  as  a 
matter  of  law.  The  claim  will,  of  course,  be  resisted  with 
all  the  resources  which  money  can  bring  to  the  contest. 
The  Hopkins  and  Crocker  heirs  have  their  part  and  can 
not  be  reached;  but  Huntington  is  still  alive  and  still 
holds  his  thirty  or  forty  millions,  and  is  therefore  in  the 
same  boat  with  the  Stanford  estate.  He  will,  of  course 
join  in  the  fight.  No  man  can  guess  the  outcome,  but  it  is 
hardly  to  be  expected  that  the  diverted  millions  will  be 
recovered.  It  will  be  something,  however,  if  the  fact  of 
the  theft— so  long  obscured  by  the  brilliancy  of  its  results 
and  by  the  melodramatic  beneficence  of  one  of  the  prin- 
cipals in  the  act— shall  be  demonstrated  before  the  world 
and  held  up  to  the  scorn  of  honest  men. 

This  claim  made  against  the  Stanford  estate,  so  notable 
in  many  ways,  has  not  escaped  attention  at  Washington 
and  was  the  subject  of  an  earnest  speech  early  in  the  week 
by  Senator  Hoar  of  Massachusetts.  After  a  warm  eulogy 
of  the  late  Senator  Stanford,  eminently  creditable  to  his 
heart,  if  not  to  his  observation  and  judgment,  Mr.  Hoar 
proceeded  to  justify  the  ways  in  which  the  Stanford  fortune 
was  created  by  the  uses  to  which  it  had  been  dedicated. 
This  judgment,  in  spite  of  its  very  extraordinary  logic  is  a 
common  one;  and  since  it  is  so,  it  is  right  that  all  the  facts 
should  be  known— right  because  it  is  a  serious  injustice 
and  wrong  to  make  things  essentially  bad  seem  worthy. 
It  is  true  that  when  he  could  no  longer  make  personal 
use  of  his  millions  Mr.  Stanford  gave  them  to  a  noble  pub- 
lic purpose;  but  he  contrived  to  do  it  in  a  way  to  combine 


with  benevolence  and  paternal  affection  the  gratification 
of  a  vindictive  personal  hatred.  In  1880  or  1881,  he  was 
nominated  by  the  then  Governor  (now  Senator)  Perkins 
for  regent  of  the  State  University,  but  was  rejected  by  the 
Legislature.  He  vowed  that  he  would  be  revenged;  and 
the  method  of  his  revenge  was  the  foundation  of  a  rival 
school,  the  Palo  Alto  University,  dedicated  to  the  memory 
of  his  dead  boy.  The  act  was  in  keeping  with  the  ways 
in  which  the  fortune  was  made;  with  the  character  and 
career  of  the  man.  We  submit  that  it  was  not  an  act 
which  entitles  the  giver  of  it  to  a  place  among  the  im- 
mortals. 

In  their  late  convention  at  Sacramento  the  Populists 
named  a  candidate  for  the  United  States  Senate  for  whom 
Populist  members  of  the  Legislature  will  be  bound  to 
vote,  just  as  Presidential  electors  are  bound  to  vote  for 
their  party  Presidential  candidates.    The  plan  is  by  no 
means  new,  having  been  followed  from  time  to  time  by 
both  the  old  parties.   The  most  famous  precedent  was  in 
1858,  when  Douglas  and  Lincoln  were  named  by  the 
Democratic  and  Republican  conventions,  respectively,  of 
Illinois.    But  there  are  more  recent  instances.  Three 
years  ago  the  Democrats  of  Illinois  nominated  Gov. 
Palmer  for  Senator  and  subsequently  elected  him.  Two 
years  ago  the  Republicans  of  Massachusetts  did  the  same 
thing  in  the  case  of  Henry  Cabot  Lodge.  But  the  practice 
remains  unusual;  and  it  seems  strange  that  it  should  be 
so  when  it  is  considered  that  it  affords  a  neat  and  prac- 
tical way  to  accomplish  a  reform  for  which  all  parties  are 
calling,  namely,  the  choice    of   Senators   by  popular 
vote.    Under  any  possible  plan  of  popular  election,  the 
choice  would,  practically,  be  restricted  to  selection  be- 
tween the  candidates  of  the  several  parties.   Thus,  the 
party  conventions  would  select  the  men  to  be  voted  for 
just  as  they  do  now  in  the  case  of  the  Governorship.  The 
difference  between  voting  directly  for  a  particular  candi- 
date, and  of  voting  for  Legislative  representatives  bound 
to  give  him  support,  is  simply  a  difference  in  method.  We 
employ  the  latter  plan  in  the  matter  of  the  Presidency 
and  with  entire  satisfaction;  and  there  is  no  reason  why 
it  would  not  work  equally  well  in  the  choice  of  Senators. 
Of  course,  for  obvious  reasons,  our  political  masters — the 
politicians — prefer  to  leave  the  selection  of  Senators  to  the 
Legislature;  but,  as  we  view  it,  no  good  interest  is  served 
by  it  and  it  would  be  far  better  to  choose  candidates  in 
general  convention.    It  would  allow  the  citizen  to  give  or 
withhold  his  vote  for  Senator  in  making  up  his  Legislative 
tickei;  it  would  prevent  the  election  of  mere  money-bags 
and  corruptionists,  who  would  not  dare  appeal  to  the  peo- 
ple; it  would  practically  relieve  the  Legislature  of  a  duty 
which  now  confounds  and  corrupts  it.    In  short,  it  is  a 
plan  commended  by  every  consideration  upon  which  the 
choice  of  Senators  by  popular  election  is  urged. 

The  Oregon  election  was  a  clean  sweep  for  the  Republi- 
cans. They  elected  their  full  State  ticket,  a  strong  major- 
ity in  the  Legislature  and  the  entire  Congressional  delega- 
tion. This  result  substitutes  a  Republican  for  a  Democrat- 
Populist  (the  famous  Pennoyer)  in  the  Governor's  chair, 
and  assures  the  re-election  of  Dolph  to  the  U.  S.  Senate. 
It  puts  Oregon  again  in  the  list  of  surely  Republican 
States  and  is  a  severe  blow  to  Populism,  which  had  hopes 
— and  apparently  reasonable  hopes,  too— of  making  Ore- 
gon its  own.  The  dominating  issue  was  the  tariff.  Oregon 
is  a  heavy  producer  of  wool,  lumber,  shingles,  hops,  hides 
and  fish,  and  is  just  coming  to  be  a  heavy  producer  of 
fruits;  and  its  material  welfare  is,  therefore,  closely  bound 
up  in  the  policy  of  Protection.  It  voted  for  the  tariff  with 
more  regard  to  considerations  of  local  interest  than  to 
ordinary  political  motives.  Although  it  is  ten  days  since 
the  election,  the  returns  are  not  yet  reported  in  detail,  so 
we  have  only  partial  information  as  to  the  Populist 
strength  at  the  polls.  Enough  is  known,  however,  to  indi- 
cate a  Populist  vote  of  about  twenty  or  twenty-one  thou- 
sand in  a  total  vote  of  about  eighty  thousand,  or  about 
twenty  per  cent  of  the  whole.  This  is  a  very  consider- 
able falling  off  as  compared  with  two  years  ago,  Oregon 
having  cast  26,875  votes  for  Weaver.  The  Populist 
strength  has  apparently  declined,  but  it  remains  quite 
sufficient  to  give  the  party  a  distinct  standing  in  the 
political  organization  of  the  State.  It  has  a  following 
which  in  combination  with  that  of  either  of  the  old  parties 
would  make  a  majority— a  fact  of  great  significance  in  con- 
nection with  the  future  of  things  in  Oregon. 


The  next  three  weeks  will  probably  complete  the  dura- 
tion of  the  Midwinter  Fair.  Some  of  the  counties  propose 
to  make  notable  fruit  displays.  Placer  county  has  done 
most  thus  far  in  early  fruits.  For  several  weeks  past  ship- 
ments of  strawberries,  raspberries,  cherries  and  apricots 
have  been  displayed,  and  now  the  peaches  and  black- 
berries are  ready.  Placer  county  Alexanders  were  the 
first  lot  of  ripe  peaches  received  by  any  county  at  the 
exposition. 


Fruit  Exchange  Bulletin. 

The  bulletin  of  the  State  Fruit  Exchange  for  the  current 
week  (No.  S,  June  13th)  has  little  to  say  about  crops  or  mar- 
kets, being  devoted  mainly  to  a  study  of  the  dried  fruit  situ- 
tion,  given  below  in  full.    Concerning  the  market  it  says: 

Transactions  in  fresh  fruit  for  drying  or  shipping  are  mostly 
conhned  to  Bales  of  orchards,  of  which  the  largest  reported  is 
one  of  120  acres  of  two  to  four-year-old  trees  in  Tulare  county 
to  Chinamen  at  $108  per  acre.  Sach  sales  on  oilers  by  the  ton 
as  are  reported  are  at  about  $20  to  $25  for  apricots,  peaches 
and  pears,  taking  the  run  of  the  orchard.  The  great  majority 
of  growers  expect  to  dry,  and  are  likely  to  do  so,  as  growers 
and  buyers'  views  show  no  signs  of  agreeing.  In  dried  fruit* , 
crop  of  1893,  there  is  no  "market,"  although  existing  stocks 
are  doubtless  moving  slowly  at  about  previous  quotations. 
No  transactions  in  new  crop  are  yet  reported,  although  the 
opening  prices  of  apricots  at  least  are  by  this  lime  usually 
well  settled.  Both  growers  and  buyers  are  evidently  studying 
the  situation  more  carefully  than  ever  before — a  fact  which  will 
tend  to  give  stability  to  the  market  when  once  business  starts. 

The  Dried  Fruit  Output  of  California. 

By  the  courtesy  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company  we  are  en- 
abled to  give  this  week  an  instructive  table  c  >mparing  the 
output  by  crop  years,  which  extend  substantially  from  July  1 
to  June  30,  with  the  figures  as  heretofore  published  by  the 
State  Board  of  Trade  for  calendar  years.  We  also  give  below 
the  detailed  tables  from  which  this  summary  is  made  up. 
These  tables  include  only  the  shipments  by  the  S.  P.  Co.,  and 
exclude  those  sent  by  sea  and  the  Southern  California  railroad, 
which  we  have  not  obtained  by  months  and  which  do  not 
separate  prunes  from  other  dried  fruits.  The  figures,  however, 
include  all  shipments  by  the  Santa  Fe  route,  except  those  orig- 
inating on  the  Southern  Cslifornia  railroad,  and  comprise  sub- 
stantially nine-tenths  of  the  dried  fruit  shipments  Tnere  we>e 
shipped  out  of  the  State  for  the  calendar  year  1803  only  3760 
tons  of  raisins,  3298  tons  of  other  dried  fruits,  and  7058  tons  of 
dried  fruits  including  raisins,  not  covered  by  this  table,  as  may 
be  seen  by  comparing  the  figures  of  the  following  table  with 
those  compiled  by  Gen.  N.  P.  Chipman  and  published  by  the 
State  Board  of  Trade : 
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There  were  shipped  of  the  crop  of  1803.  259  tons,  or  214  c»r- 
loads  of  dried  figs,  as  against  70  tons  for  the  two  prec  ding 
years  combined. 

A  study  of  this  table,  involving  the  experience  of  three 
years,  except  May  and  June  of  the  present  year,  enables  us  to 
note  a  few  points  of  value. 

Raisin  grapes  are  early  and  constant  bearers.  We  know  tint 
the  acreage  is  not  increasing  by  planting,  and  it  ii  quite 
possible  that  its  decrease  by  uprooting  and  abandonment  is 
equal  to  the  increase  by  age.  This,  however,  is  hardly  prob- 
able, and  if  this  season  shou'd  prove  as  favorable  as  last,  which 
is  not  now  likely,  s  >me  increase  of  output  over  that  of  the 
crop  just  marketed  might  be  expec  ed.  From  Gen.  Chipman's 
tables  we  ascertain  that  our  shipments  of  raisins  by  all  routes 
during  the  last  six  monthB  of  1893  were  32  871  tons.  Since 
January  1st  the  S.  P.  Co.  has  ehipped  8107  torn;  45  tons  have 
been  shipped  by  sea.  If  we  assume  800  tons  to  have  been 
shipped  since  January  by  the  Southern  Cilifornia  railroad, 
and  1000  tons  left  over  (about  double  usual  amount  at  this  time 
of  the  year),  we  have  a  grand  total  of  42  823  tons.  or  85,010.000 
pounds,  or  35G8  carloads  of  12  tons,  as  the  rial  crop  of  1896. 
It  will  be  a  month  before  any  reliable  estimate  can  be  made  as 
to  whether  the  coming  crop  will  be  greater  or  less. 

In  regard  to  prunes,  we  are  unable  to  get  data  for  an  estimate 
as  close  as  we  can  make  of  raiBinB,  for  the  reason  that,  except 
by  the  8.  P.  Co.,  prune  shipments  are  not  kept  separate  from 
other  frnits.  The  S.  P.  Co.  returns,  however,  include  all  but 
those  shipped  by  the  Southern  California  railroad  ami  bv  sea. 
The  total  shipments  of  dried  fruits  from  southern  California 
by  both  lines,  in  the  calendar  year  1893,  were  1257  tons,  of  which 
not  more  than  one-third  could  have  been  prunes.  If  we  as<unie 
400  tons  of  prunes  as  the  crop  of  1893  from  southern  Calilor- 
nia,  and  that  the  shipments  were  equally  divided  between  the 
two  lines,  we  shall  not  be  far  enough  wrong  to  seriouslv  allect 
the  result.  We  may  also  estimate  that  75  tons  of  the  178  tons 
of  dried  fruit  shipped  by  sea  were  prunes,  and  that  there  were 
200  tons  left  over  May  1.  Making  these  additions  to  the  25  413 
tons  moved  by  the  S.  P.  Co.  since  July  1,  1893,  and  we  have  a 
grand  total  of  25,888  tons,  or  51,776.000  pounds,  or  2157  carloads 
of  12  tons,  for  the  prune  crop  of  1893. 

In  considering  the  probabilities  of  the  coming  crop,  we  have 
first  to  deal  with  the  question  of  increased  acreage.  In  1892, 
the  report  of  the  State  Board  of  Horticulture  gave  the  acre- 
age of  non-bearing  prunes  as  nearly  equal  to  that  in  bearing. 
Assuming  the  two  acreages  as  equal,  and  that  the  non-bearing 
represented  all  the  acreage  under  five  years  old,  and  that 
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one-fourth  of  this  new  acreage  comes  into  bearing  each  year, 
we  can  say  roughly  that  the  annual  increase  of  acreage  is  12J 
per  cent  of  the  total  acreage  in  1892,  and  the  increase  of  1894 
over  1893  may  be  11  per  cent.  It  cannot  be  more  if  there  is 
any  reliance  to  be  placed  on  statistics  gathered  by  the  State 
Board  at  considerable  expense,  and  will  not  nearly  make  good 
the  deficiency  in  the  crop  in  the  largest  prune  districts.  In 
spite  of  the  increased  acreage,  there  most  be  a  decided  falling 
off  of  our  prune  crop  this  year,  as  there  was  in  1892  after  the 
full  year  of  1891. 

No  reliable  es'imates  on  dried  fruit  crops  other  than  prunes 
and  raisins  can  be  made,  not  only  because  the  shipments  of  the 
different  varieties  are  not  kept  separate,  but  because  the 
amounts  dried  depend  largely  on  the  canning  and  shipping 
demand.  In  regard  to  increased  acreage,  however,  by  the  same 
reasoning  that  is  applied  above  to  the  prune  acreage,  we  find 
the  average  increase  on  apricots  to  be  8i  per  cent  of  the  total 
acreage  of  1892,  and  on  peaches  10  per  cent,  or  about  7i  and  9 
per  cent  respectively  of  the  acreage  of  1893. 

By  referring,  however,  to  the  items  of  "other  dried  fruits" 
in  tbe  above  table,  and  to  that  which  includes  all  fruits  and 
raisinB,  it  will  be  seen  that,  while  there  are  certainly  as  great 
irregularities  in  the  annual  bearing  of  other  fruits  as  of 
prunes,  yet  something  or  other  always  steps  in  to  at  least 
partly  fill  the  gap  in  the  dried  fruit  output.  The  combined 
acreage  of  apricots  and  peaches  compared  with  that  of  prunes 
is  about  as  85  to  50,  and  the  crop  of  those  fruits  is  this  year 
large  enough,  in  connection  with  the  pears  and  other  fruits, 
and  after  fully  supplying  the  canning  and  shipping  demand, 
to  fully  make  up  the  deficiency  in  prunes.  These  facts,  in 
connection  with  what  we  said  last  week  as  to  our  probable  cus- 
tomers, ought  to  impress  all  growers  with  the  importance  of 
taking  every  pains  to  produce  dried  fruit  of  the  very  best 
quality,  and  then  packing  it  honestly.  Good  fruit  well  graded 
and  honestly  packed  will  pay  best. 

In  making  a  study  of  marketing  dried  fruits,  it  is  proper  to 
consider  that  the  principal  consumption  begins  after  fresh 
fruits  become  scarce  and  dear  in  Eastern  markets,  and  con- 
tinues until  new  fruits  come  in,  while  the  following  tables 
show  that  our  principal  shipments  are  before  January — October 
and  November  being  the  largest  shipping  months.  It  is  for  us 
to  consider  whether  or  not  our  interests  will  be  served  by  ar- 
rangements and  methods  tending  to  distribute  shipments  over 
a  greater  period. 

As  our  output  has  increased  we  have  been  annually  more 
and  more  forcing  the  market  with  goods  consigned  under 
heavy  advances.  There  is  a  general  agreement  that  this,  at 
least,  is  unbusinesslike  and  disastrous.  It  is  the  result  of  finan- 
cial pressure  felt  by  growers.  This  forcing  has  resulted  in  very 
large  sales,  but  at  prices,  in  many  cases,  below  cost  to  grow- 
ers. It  is  a  question  for  us  to  consider,  however,  whether,  if 
we  had  been  able  to  hold  them  back  for  better  prices,  the  mar- 
ket would  not  have  been  supplied  with  the  surplus  of  Europe 
and  our  own  goods  left  on  our  hands.  The  Greek  vineyardists, 
whoBe  currants  cause  our  raisin  growers  so  much  distress,  are 
themselves  reported  as  made  nearly  bankrupt  by  the  loss  of  so 
much  of  our  market,  and  to  be  leaving  their  vineyards  un- 
cultivated. The  rise  in  prices  of  our  prunes  a  couple  of 
months  since  at  once  started  shipments  from  France. 

It  is  necessary  for  our  growers  to  understand  the  competi- 
tion to  be  expected  and  not  to  expect  impossibilities  from 
their  orchards  or  their  salesmen.  But  there  is  no  need  for 
discouragement.  In  a  contest  for  supremacy  our  virgin  soil, 
favorable  climate  and  intelligent  methods  give  us  advantages 
that  cannot  well  be  overcome.  Organization,  economical 
methods  of  preparation  and  marketing,  and,  above  all,  the 
most  careful  attention  to  the  quality  of  our  output,  should 
and  doubtless  will  ensure  fair  living  prices  for  all  and  hand- 
some profits  to  the  most  skillful.  The  proper  method  of  pro- 
cedure is  evidently  to  ascertain  first  our  own  probable  output, 
next  the  output  with  cost  of  production  and  delivery  of  our 
foreign  competitors,  and  finally  existing  markets  and  the 
means  of  extending  them.  The  Exchange,  to  the  extent  of 
its  ability  and  means,  is  endeavoring  to  ascertain  these  facts, 
to  the  end  that  growers  may  act  intelligently.  The  approxi- 
mate value  of  our  products  being  then  known,  they  will  form 
a  proper  basis  for  necessary  advances  at  home,  our  goods  can 
be  kept  from  unnecessary  and  unreasonable  competition  with 
each  other,  consignments  stopped,  and  the  prices  for  the  season 
obtained  on  f.  o.  b.  sales. 

The  following  tables  show  in  detail  the  movement  of  our 
dried  fruits  by  months  for  the  past  three  years,  excluding  those 
originating  on  lines  of  the  Southern  California  railroad  and 
those  shipped  by  sea.  These  items  would  not  materially 
change  the  proportions  of  the  fruit  shipped  before  and  after 
New  Years.  As  San  Jose  is  the  largest  single  shipping  point 
for  our  principal  dried  fruits,  except  raisins,  we  have  shown 
the  shipments  from  that  station  separately.  It  will  be  noted 
that  while  the  Santa  Clara  valley  is  almost  a  controlling  factor 
in  prune  shipments,  its  influence  on  other  dried  fruits  is 
much  less : 

S.  P.  SHIPMENTS  OF  PRUNES  BY  CROP  YEARS,  IN  TONS. 

1891.  1892.  1 

July                                                       1  6  2 

August   67  23 

September                                        393  2.001  1,4«7 

October..                                          4.198  4. 964  10,249 

November                                    I  093  1,497  6.631 

December                                  1 651  490  2,036 

January                                         612  290  1,095 

February                                          377  401  1,022 

March                                              496  195  1,699 

April                                                  212  80  2,269 

May                                                 127  116   

June                                                  6  18   

13,166  9,224  25,413 

8hipped  from  San  Jose  11,252  8,196  19,137 

Per  cent  ►hipped  before  January  1  86  p.  c.  88  p.  c.  75  p.  c. 

Per  cent  shipped  from  San  Jose  85  p  c.  88  p.  c.  75  p.  c. 


S.  P.  SHIPMENTS  OF   DRIED   FRUITS  OTHER   THAN  (iRAPKS, 

FIGS,  RAISINS  AND  PRUNES,  BY  CROP  YEARS,  IN  TONS. 

1891.  1892.  1893. 

July                                                     750  1,408  857 

August                                              1.367  2,567  1,319 

September                                      2,601  3,575  4,M8 

October                                          3,406  1,968  4,196 

November                                      3  398  1,077  1,8% 

December                                      1,172  622  1.114 

January                                           570  508  674 

February                                          766  686  652 

March                                                 744  333  789 

April                                                   440  118  449 

May                                                 394  81   

June                                             178  96   

15  769  13.02S  16.094 

Shipped  from  San  Jose                     3,703  1  044  3,680 

Per  cent  shipped  before  January  1  80  p.  c.  86  p.  c.  S4  p.  c- 

Per  cent  shipped  lrom  San  Jose  24  p.  c.  8  p.  c.  23  p.  c- 


8.  P.  SHIPMENTS  OF  RAISINS,  BY  CROP  YEARS,  IN  TONS. 


December   2,026 

January   1,336 

February   644 

March   388 

April   376 

May   309 

June   211 


19,267 

Per  cent  shipped  before  January  1  84  p.  c. 

SHIPMENTS   OF  ALL    DRIED     FRUITS,  INCLUDING 
AND   PRUNES,   IN  CROP    YEARS.  BY  TONS. 


3  343 

3  612 

l',762 

2|292 

1,478 

2,296 

898 

1,307 

321 

2,212 

130 

96 

23,544 

37,056 

80  p.  C. 

70  p.  C- 

1891. 

July   879 

August   1.398 

September   4,938 

October  16,932 

November  14,502 

December   6,021 

January   2.650 

February   1,771 

March   1,330 

April   1,029 

May   834 

June   392 


1,569 
2,836 
7.688 
13,890 
10.256 
4,460 
2,634 
2,666 
1.518 
567 
367 
229 


RAISINS 


1893. 

439 
1,434 
7,239 
28,884 
18.857 
6,788 
4,167 
4,171 
4.012 
5,123 


Tons  60,676  48,679  81,114 

Pounds  101,152,000  97,358,000  162.228,000 

Per  cent  shipped  before  Januayr  1        84  p.  c.        83  p.  c.        71  p.  c. 

We  commend  the  above  tables  to  the  careful  study  of  all 
growers.  When  the  returns  for  May  and  June  of  this  year  are 
in  we  will  publish  the  corrected  totals. 


Crop  Condition  and  Outlook. 


July 


1891. 

1892. 

1893- 

128 

86 

48 

31 

107 

38 

1,301 

927 

723 

7,165 

7,183 

13,615 

5,663 

7,373 

11,013 

Following  is  a  synopsis  of  the  crop  bulletin  for  the  past 
week  issued  by  Director  Barwick,  of  the  State  Weather 
Service  : 

The  average  temperature  for  the  week  ending  June  nth 
was  :  For  San  Francisco,  56°;  Eureka,  54°;  Red  Bluff, 
64";  Sacramento,  62°;  Fresno,  6o°;  Los  Angeles  and  San 
Diego,  62*. 

As  compared  with  the  normal  temperature,  there  was  a 
heat  deficiency  at  San  Francisco  of  40;  Eureka,  i°;  Red 
Bluff,  9*;  Sacramento,  6°;  Fresno,  130;  Los  Angeles,  50;  and 
San  Diego,  2*. 

The  rainfall  during  the  week  was  for  San  Francisco 
nothing;  Eureka,  60  of  an  inch;  Red  Bluff  and  Sacra- 
mento, a  trace;  Fresno  one  inch,  and  nothing  at  Los 
Angeles  or  San  Diego. 

The  cool  weather  has  greatly  benefited  all  summer  crops, 
but  is  retarding  very  much  the  ripening  of  fruit  and  the 
curing  of  hay.  The  excessive  and  unprecedented  rainfall 
in  the  San  Joaquin  valley  has  injured  considerable  hay, 
and  along  with  the  wind  and  sandstorms  has  injured  fruit 
by  blowing  it  of)  the  trees.  The  fruit  crop  from  one  end  of 
the  State  to  the  other  will  be  a  heavy  one,  except  in  Modoc, 
Lassen  and  parts  of  Siskiyou  counties,  where  late  frosts 
killed  the  buds.  Late  grain  has  made  a  wonderful  im- 
provement in  the  central  portion  of  the  State,  and  in  places 
where  ripe  for  harvest  the  ground  is  too  wet  to  bear  the 
combined  harvesters  until  dried  out  by  sunshine  and 
northerly  winds.  The  grape  crop  is  reported  from  poor 
to  fair  and  good,  owing  to  the  portions  of  the  State  from 
which  the  reports  come.  The  honey  crop  will  be  much 
smaller  than  usual  in  southern  California.  Highest  temp- 
erature, 95°  at  Huron,  Fresno  county,  and  lowest  350,  at 
Yreka,  Siskiyou  county. 

Modoc  (Adin)— This  is  a  pretty  wet  spring  and  crops  are  growing 
nicely.    Tbe  yield  of  grain  will  equal  the  best  ever  raised  here. 

Lassen  (Susanville)  —The  weather  favorable  for  the  growing  crops 
and  tbe  grain. 

Siskiyou  (Ager)— Good  growing  weather  for  grain,  but  warmer 
needed  for  corn  and  garden  truck. 

Trinity — Rainfall  for  the  past  week  1.45  inches,  with  a  total  of 
47.28  inches  for  the  season.  (Hyampome)— Grain  is  looking  fine  and 
haying  has  commenced. 

Shasta  (Big  Bend)— All  crops  except  corn  are  doing  well,  and 
grass  on  the  range  was  never  better. 

Tehama  (Red  Bluff)— Temperature  below  normal  and  precipita- 
tion above,  with  not  enough  sunshine  for  haying,  but  fine  for  fruits 
and  summer  crops. 

Humboldt  (Eureka) — All  crops  will  be  large  in  the  county.  Pas- 
ture is  good,  both  in  the  valleys  and  foothills. 

Lake  (Upper  Lake) — The  rains  have  damaged  the  hay  crop,  espe- 
cially alfalfa,  all  of  which  was  cut  and  very  little  hauled  from  the 
fields. 

Plcmas  (Quincy)— A  large  hay  crop  is  a  certainty.  (Sierra  Val- 
U  y)— Crop  prospects  very  good,  as  the  recent  rains  will  insure  a  large 

yield. 

Butte  (Chico).  — Prospects  continue  good  for  crops  of  all  kind. 
The  rains  have  not  damaged  hay  as  much  as  at  first  expected. 

Glenn  (Willows). — Winter-sown  grain  greatly  benefited  by  late 
rains. 

Sutter  (West  Butte). — Sunshine  and  warmth  needed,  as  nearly  all 
the  grain  is  mildewed.  (Yuba  Cily). — The  cool,  rainy  weather,  while 
damaging  to  hay  that  was  cut,  has  been  excellent  for  maturing  tbe 
grain,  and  throughout  the  county  there  is  a  very  promising  outlook. 

Yuba  (Wheatland).— The  June  rains  completed  the  ruin  of  a  good 
deal  of  hay.  and  what  is  saved  will  be  of  poor  quality.  The  cool 
weather  is  of  great  benefit  to  growing  grain,  which  now  promises  to 
be  of  a  superior  quality,  but  the  yield  will  be  light,  especially  on 
upland. 

Placer  (Newcastle). — The  cool,  showery  weather  the  first  part  of 
the  week  has  had  no  injurious  effects  other  than  retarding  fruit  ripen- 
ing. Cherry  crop  a  good  one.  Early  peaches  coming  into  market. 
(Dutch  Flat).— The  recent  late  frosts  have  killed  the  entire  apple  and 
pear  crop  through  this  section  and  Towles. 

Amador  (Shenadoah  Valley)— The  late  rains  nearly  ruined  hay 
that  had  been  mowed,  but  the  crop  is  the  best  one  in  several  years. 

Sacramento  (Sacramento) — The  crops  are  being  greatly  benefited 
by  tbe  drying  winds  and  sunshine  of  latter  part  of  week.  (Walnut 
Grove) — The  shot-hole  fungus  badly  affecting  the  whole  apricot  crop. 
Alexander  peaches  entirely  reserved  for  outside  shipments.  Pears 
and  plums  looking  well;  thinning  about  over.  Eastern  shipments  of 
plums  and  apples  commenced;  beans,  potatoes  and  grain  growing 
fin". 

Yolo  (Winters) — The  rain  has  injured  the  apricot  crop — that  is, 
such  of  it  as  is  about  ripe — some  of  them  being  bursted  open ;  the 
wheat  crop  greatly  benefited.  Summer-fallow  is  standing  up  well, 
and  is  only  lodged  in  spots.  The  yield  of  late-sown  grain  will 
be  doubled  in  consequence  of  the  rain.  The  wheat  crop  will  not  be 
ready  to  harvest  for  two  weeks. 

Solano  (Vacaville) — Apricots,  peaches  and  plums  are  being  ship- 
ped in  large  quantities.  Prospects  are  good  for  a  successful  season 
in  the  fruit  line. 


Colusa  (Colusa) — The  late  rains  have  been  worth  thousands  o 

dollars  to  Colusa  and  Glenn  counties.  This  county  will  have  far 
better  crops  than  last  year  in  most  of  her  territory.  Summer-fallow 
is  fine  and  much  of  tbe  winter-sown  will  give  a  good  yi>-ld. 

Sonoma  (Healdsburg)— Apricots  very  abundant,  fully  one-third 
the  crop  having  to  be  culled  from  the  trees  to  insure  the  perfection  of 
tbe  rest.  (Sebastopol) — Cherry  crop  benefited  by  the  rains.  Hops 
are  in  fine  condition  and  making  a  fine  growth. 

Santa  Clara  (Santa  Clara)— There  will  be  a  fine  crop  of  hay 
this  year,  and  tbe  quality  promises  to  be  of  tbe  best. 

San  Joaquin  (Acampo)  —  Rain  has  improved  some  fields  of  grain, 
while  in  others  there  is  considerable  rust,  and  much  damage  may  be 
expected  from  that  cause. 

Stanislaus  (Turlock)— The  week  has  generally  been  beneficial  to 
growing  crops.  The  rains  damaged  the  hay  somewhat,  and  some 
rye  tbat  bad  been  cut  and  was  not  in  the  stack.  Rye-harvesting  is  in 
full  swing.  (Newman) — There  was  not  enough  rain  to  damage  hay 
or  lodge  grain,  the  only  effects  being  beneficial  in  helping  grain  to 
fill  out.  (Oakdale) — Hay  damaged  by  the  late  rains  and  si  me  grain 
lodged.    AM  other  crops  are  looking  remarkably  well. 

Frfsno  (Reedley)— Considerable  of  the  crop  of  grapes  has  fallen. 
Harvesting  about  begun.  Rainfall  1.80  inches.  (Fowler)  —  Over  an 
inch  of  rain  fell  during  the  fore  part  of  the  week,  damaging  hay,  but 
not  as  much  as  at  first  expected.  Early  grain  damaged  by  wind  and 
rain.  Late  grain  filling  well.  Many  vineyards  damaged  by  the  wind 
knocking  off  the  bloom.  Tree  fruit  coming  on  finely.  (Sanger)  — 
Weather  cool  and  cloudy,  with  .50  of  an  inch  of  rain.  Much  damage 
to  hay  out  and  slight  damage  to  that  in  stacks,  and  slight  damage  to 
fruit  and  grapes  on  account  of  being  knocked  off.  Grain  injured  by 
being  lodged,  and  which  is  ripening  slowly  on  account  of  the  cool 
weather.  (Fresno)  -Sand  storms  and  rains  have  done  much  damage 
to  grapes,  fruit  and  hay.  Heavy  snows  in  the  eastern  portion  of  tbe 
county  ciused  much  loss  to  sheep. 

Kings  (Hanford) — Rains  damaged  bay  considerably,  but  have  im- 
proved the  prospects  for  a  laree  grape  crop. 

Tulare  (Tulare.  City) — Rains  spoiled  some  bay,  but  helped 
summer  crops.  (Visalia) — Large  quantities  of  hay  wet  badly,  but 
not  much  ruined.  Tbe  storm  will  be  an  advantage  rather  than  a 
detriment. 

Monterey  (Gonzales).— The  weather  for  the  last  two  or  three 
weeks  has  been  cloudy,  with  occasional  showers.  While  being  very 
bad  for  the  hay,  it  is  of  great  benefit  to  growing  crops.  The  indica- 
tions now  are  that  there  will  be  considerable  more  grain  harvested 
than  was  expected  three  weeks  or  a  month  ago, 

San  Luis  Obispo  (San  Luis  Obispo). — Tbe  rainfall  of  .30  of  an 
inch  has  damaged  considerable  hay,  but  has  been  of  great  benefit  to 
all  summer  crops.  An  excellent  stand  of  beans  reported  from  the 
bottom  lands  and  fair  crops  on  tbe  uplands.  Pastures  much  bene- 
fited by  the  showers  and  continued  cool  weather.  Dairy  cows  doing 
well  and  keeping  healthy. 

Santa  Barbara  (Los  Alamos). — Wheat  in  places  stands  over 
three  feet  high,  and  is  filling  nicely.  The  damp,  cool  weather  has 
made  vast  changes  in  the  crop  outlook.  (Santa  Maria). — The  rains 
have  done  no  damage  in  this  section.  Heavy  winds  have  dried  out 
and  counteracted  the  effects  of  the  rains.  Crops  about  tbe  same  as 
last  report.  Grain  will  be  light,  bay  good  but  short,  and  beans  and 
corn  well  start*  d,  but  growing  slowly. 

Ventura  (Santa  Paula). — The  last  two  days  have  been  warmer 
weather — too  much  so  for  the  growth  of  beans. 

Los  Angeles  (Los  Angeles)— Days  clear  and  mornings  cloudy  and 
damp.  Warm  weather  needed  to  ripen  fruit.  Corn  and  beans  some- 
what injured  bv  high  winds.  Highest  and  lowest  temperatures,  77 
and  49  deg.  Rainfall,  .10  of  an  inch.  (Pomona) — Owing  to  con- 
tinued fogs,  sugar  beets  are  making  wonderful  growth  and  promise 
a  very  large  tonnage. 

San  Bernardino  (Chino) — The  beet  crop  growing  vigorously. 
(Redlands) — Apricot  orchardists  complaining  that  tbe  cold  weather  is 
retarding  the  ripening  of  fruit  and  tbat  the  entire  crop  will  ripen  at 
once.  ( Rochester)  —The  farmers  are  happy  over  tbe  prospects  for 
one  of  the  largest  yields  of  fruits  and  raisins  they  have  yet  bad;  and 
this  being  a  dry  year  the  outlook  is  brighter,  owing  to  the  abundance 
of  water  for  irrigation  purposes. 

Riverside  (Arlington  Heights)— The  continued  cool  weather  is 
very  favorable  for  planting  orange  and  lemon  trees,  but  is  still  retard- 
ing tbe  second  growth.  (San  Jacinto) — In  the  mountain  sections 
there  will  be  considerable  grain,  and  in  some  places  the  hay  crop  will 
almost  be  equal  to  last  year. 

San  Diego  (San  Diego)— The  honey  crop  will  be  medium  in  tbe 
back  countv,  but  poor  along  tbe  coast,  on  account  of  extra  dry 
weather.  Feed  and  water  and  quite  plentiful  in  the  mountains,  but 
on  account  of  the  dryness  there  is  more  dust  than  usual,  and  tbe 
honey  will  therefore  be  a  light  amber,  with  very  little  white. 


Rainfall  and  Temperature. 


The  following  data  for  tbe  week  ending  5  a.  m.  Wed- 
nesday, June  13,  1894.  are  from  official  sources,  and  are 
furnished  by  the  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau  expressly  for  the 

Pacific  Rural  Press: 


California 
Stations. 


Yuma  

San  Diego  

Los  Angeles.... 

Fresno  

Sacramento.... 
San  Francisco. 

Red  Blufi  

Kureka  


T 
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Us 
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s 
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i  e 


2.17 
4.98 
6.71 
8.42 
16.33 
18.30 
21.77 
61.32 


1.65 
9.46 
26.28 
11.10 
23.95 
21.72 
32.32 
49.01 


> 
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1  E. 
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3.16 
9.83 
18.26 
9.96 
18.74 
24.49 
23.65 
46.19 


*B 

*B 

I  5 

;  b 


96 
70 
78 
80 
78 
64 
84 
60 


2  c 
c  5 

>r 

I  S 
:  B 


60 
60 
48 

48 
60 
48 
48 
42 


A  Fruit-Handling  Corporation. 

The  NileB  Co-operative  Fruit  Association  baa  been  in- 
corporated. The  principal  place  of  business  will  be  at  the 
town  of  Niles,  and  the  objects  of  the  incorporation  will  be 
the  handling  of  fruits — receiving,  stoning,  preparing  for 
market,  buying  and  selling  fruits  of  all  kinds. 

The  corporation  is  to  run  fifty  years  and  the  number  of 
directors  are  seven.  The  directors  for  tbe  first  year  are 
Joseph  Shinn,  H.  J.  Tilden,  Joseph  Tyson,  G.  E.  Chitten- 
den, William  H.  Ford,  C.  B.  Overacker  and  T.  J.  Sulli- 
van, all  of  Niles. 

The  amount  of  capital  stock  is  $30,000,  divided  into 
2000  shares  of  the  value  of  $15  each.  There  ha»  been  sub- 
scribed $2610. 
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ORTICULTURE. 


Relative  Value  of  Olive  Varieties. 

The  latest  publication  of  the  University  Experiment 
Station  concerning  olives,  by  Mr.  A.  P.  Hayne,  from  which 
we  have  already  given  several  extracts,  contains  elaborate 
tabulation  of  the  results  of  chemical  analyses  of  the  olives 
used  In  the  experimental  oil  making  at  Berkeley  and  of 
the  resulting  oils.  The  reader  who  desires  this  detailed 
information  can  secure  a  copy  free  by  addressing  Prof. 
Hilgard  at  Berkeley.  The  deductions  from  the  tables  are 
best  fitted  to  enlighten  the  general  reader,  and  we  give 
them  as  follows  : 

Examination  of  the  analyses  of  olives  and  olive  oil  from 
different  localities  brings  out  the  importance  of  a  close 
study  of  soil,  climate  and  varieties  before  undertaking  to 
plant  an  olive  orchard.  It  will  be  seen  that  there  are  va- 
rieties that  yield  a  very  high  percentage  of  oil  and  others 
that  do  not.  Further,  it  appears  that  the  same  variety,  on 
different  soils,  etc.,  will  vary  20  per  cent  in  the  amount  of 
oil  yielded,  while  the  crop  on  each  may,  to  all  appearances, 
be  equally  heavy.  Thus  the  Rubra,  in  one  place,  contains 
as  much  as  34  90  per  cent  of  oil,  and  In  another  locality 
has  but  14.85  per  cent— a  difference  sufficient  to  ruin  an 
olive-grower  in  a  few  years. 

In  the  eleven  varieties  of  which  more  than  two  samples 
were  received,  the  differences  between  the  maximum  and 
minimum  of  oil  in  fresh  fruit  varies  very  greatly;  thus, 
while  in  the  Rubra  the  difference  is  20.05,  'n  the  Uvaria 
it  is  only  4.20— thus  showing  for  the  latter  a  greater 
uniformity  in  oil  percentages  for  the  State  at  large.  The 
following  list  comprises  the  commonest  varieties  now 
growing  in  California,  and  the  table  is  arranged  in  the 
order  of  highest  to  lowest  variations  between  maximum 
and  minimum  oil  percentage  : 

Variety.  Variation. 

Rubra  20.05 

Oblonga    14.21 

Redding  Picholine  13.10 

Nevadillo  Blanco  13.06 

Mission  11. C9 

Pendulina  10.00 

Piaecox   7.45 

Atro-rubens   6.50 


Manzanillo  , 


  S-io 

Nigerina   5.00 

Uvaria   4,20 

The  table  shows  what  a  matter  of  "guess  work"  the 
selection  of  varieties  for  orchards  in  the  State  has  been 
thus  far,  and  emphasizes  the  Importance  of  the  work 
undertaken  by  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  in 
bringing  out  all  of  these  various  characteristics. 

It  would  not  be  safe  to  pass  judgment  too  hastily, 
taking  into  consideration  the  relatively  small  number  of 
analyses  at  our  command,  yet  it  will  at  once  be  seen 
that  there  are  varieties  that  seem  to  be  better  adapted  for 
general  planting  than  others.  Take,  for  example,  the 
Mission.  This  is  the  oldest  variety  cultivated  in  California, 
and  we  have  examined  13  samples;  yet  it  stands  as  a 
very  good  oil  variety,  never  falling  below  19.20  per  cent 
of  oil,  and  an  average  of  30  olives  in  100  grams  (144  in 
one  pound).  This  fact,  taken  with  the  experiments  in 
the  olive  room,  show  it  to  be  one  of  the  pre-eminently 
safe  varieties  to  plant.  It  gives  an  oil  of  very  good 
quality,  and  one  that  keeps  its  marketable  qualities  in 
an  exceptionally  good  manner. 

What  is  said  of  the  Mission  can  be  said  of  the  Manza- 
nillo, which,  while  being  a  trifle  larger  than  the  Mission, 
is  a  more  regular  bearer,  and  tully  as  hardy. 

The  Nevadillo  Blanco,  while  a  smaller  olive  than  either 
of  the  other  two,  is,  by  reason  of  its  high  average  in  oil 
and  Its  regularity  as  a  bearer,  one  of  the  olives  of  the 
future. 

The  Redding  Picholine  shows  itself  unworthy  of  the 
place  it  has  in  the  olive  plantations  of  the  State.  Though 
it  is  a  good  bearer  and  a  vigorous  grower,  it  is  the 
smallest  olive  of  any  of  the  varieties  thus  far  found  in 
California.  It  has  more  pit  and  less  flesh  than  any  other 
variety.  Next  to  the  Rubra,  it  varies  more  than  any 
other  in  the  above  table,  and  the  oil-room  experiments 
show  It  to  give  an  Inferior  product.  Of  all  the  oils  made 
this  year  in  the  Station  oil  room,  that  of  the  Redding 
Picholine  was  the  "greasiest"  and  the  first  to  solidify, 
assuming  the  appearance  of  partly  melted,  yellowish 
lard. 

The  Uvaria  was  a  disappointment,  the  general  impres- 
sion being  that  it  was  a  very  good  oil  variety,  so  far  as 
regards  quantity. 

The  Rubra,  in  spite  of  its  uncertainty  as  to  richness  in 
oil,  is  a  good  variety  when  well  adapted  to  its  surround- 
ings. The  Rubra  oil  made  at  the  Station  was  of  a  very 
high  degree  of  excellence,  and  stood  cold  weather  very 
well. 

The  publication  by  Mr.  Hayne  gives  for  the  first  time 
analyses  of  the  leading  Italian  varieties,  i.  e.,  Grossajo, 
Razzo,  Frantojo,  Correggiolo  and  Morajolo.  From  the 
very  high  yield  of  oil,  when  we  take  into  account  that 
the  Mission  on  the  same  soil  gives  but  19.20  per  cent  of 
oil,  we  are  led  to  conclude  that  these  new  varieties  will 
be  of  great  importance  in  the  future. 

Further  comment  is  not  deemed  wise  at  this  time, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  there  are  too  few  varieties  of  which 
samples  were  received  from  more  than  one  locality.  In 
another  year,  with  the  co-operation  of  the  olive-growers  of 
tha  State,  it  will  be  possible  to  discuss  more  fully  the 
results.  They  are  given  to  the  public  as  they  stand,  as  the 
only  data  existing  at  this  moment. 

The  thanks  of  the  Department  are  extended  to  Messrs. 
Alfred  Wright  and  J.  S.  Calkins  of  Pomona,  J.  Rock  of 
Nlles,  Hatch  &  Rock  of  Biggs,  and  Louis  Mel  of  Liver- 
more  for  their  generous  donations  of  samples  of  olives 
in  lots  large  enough  to  be  made  up  into  oil. 


Thompson's  Navel  Orange. 

To  the  Editor:— In  your  last  week's  issue  you  re- 
ferred to  this  orange  and  gave  a  description  of  the  processes 
by  which  it  was  produced,  and  you  suggest  that  there  is  a 
field  for  Inquiry  as  to  the  why  the  new  type  of  the  orange  Is 
produced  by  the  repeated  blending  of  wood  by  means  of 
repeated  budding  of  different  kinds  of  the  orange. 

I  take  the  liberty  of  suggesting,  to  start  with,  that  the 
fruit  Is  part  of  the  tree  instead  of  its  product,  as  commonly 
pronounced.  If  we  now,  while  the  fruit  is  well  formed, 
take  a  Bartlett  pear  from  the  tree  and  cut  it  in  halves  from 
calyx  to  stem  inclusive,  we  can  plainly  trace  the  woody  ap- 
pearance of  the  stem  running  through  the  whole  length  of 
the  fruit;  and  if  it  be  true  "  that  everything  grows  on  what 
it  feeds,"  then  it  is  evident  that  a  blending  of  wood  in  the 
tree  will  carry  its  resultant  characteristics  through  the  fruit. 
And  if  it  be  conceded  that  a  blending  of  diverse  qualities  of 
fruit  can  be  made  by  blending  the  buds  which  belong  to  the 
different  varieties,  it  is  perfectly  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
a  repetition  of  such  budding  of  the  new  formation  will  still 
further  vary  the  type  of  fruit  produced  by  the  first  budding 
as  shown  by  the  orange  referred  to,  and  there  seems  to  be 
no  limit  in  the  repetition  of  this  process. 

It  is  no  new  thing  in  horticulture  to  blend  known  varie- 
ties of  fruits  and  flowers  by  means  of  budding  and  grafting. 
I  have  in  my  orchard  here  a  tree  bearing  apples  that  are 
partly  sweet  and  partly  sour.  The  original  tree  from  which 
I  secured  grafts  is  in  the  orchard  of  Mr.  Eastman,  near 
Eatonsville,  a  few  miles  north  from  Little  Falls,  Herkimer 
county,  N.  Y.,  and  is  said  to  have  been  produced  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  way  that  Mr.  Thompson  produced  his  first 
blending  of  the  two  varieties  of  orange  by  way  of  splicing 
their  buds.  The  apple  tree  I  refer  to  must  be  60  to  80 
years  old,  or  upward.  I  brought  home  with  me  a  quantity 
of  the  fruit  of  this  tree  about  20  years  ago  and  presented 
samples  to  the  members  of  Santa  Clara  Horticultural  So 
ciety,  and  their  qualities  were  recognized.  S.  Harris  Her- 
ring of  San  Jose,  then  editor  of  the  Agriculturist  of  that 
place,  gave  this  fruit  and  its  characteristics  special  notice  in 
his  paper.  The  fruit  is  ridged,  containing  distinct  sunken 
parts,  forming  lines  between  the  mild  acid  portions  and  the 
sweeter  parts  of  the  fruit.  My  recollection  of  the  opinion 
expressed  is  that  the  acid  portion  of  the  fruit  owed  its  pa- 
ternity to  the  Rhode  Island  Greening.  The  apple  is  In- 
clined to  be  square  from  stem  to  calyx,  so  there  is  no  mis 
taking  the  location  of  the  different  qualities  of  fruit  indi 
cated  by  the  depressions  referred  to. 

POLLINATION  EXPERIMENTS. 

In  this  connection  I  desire  to  allude  to  Bulletin  5  of  the 
Division  of  Vegetable  Pathology  of  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture, of  which  you  gave  an  outline  in  the  Rural  Press 
of  May  5th.  Any  one  who  desires  to  study  the  variation  of 
fruit  by  cross-pollination  should  apply  for  Bulletin  5.  The 
following  is  an  extract  from  the  summary  by  Merton  B. 
Waite,  special  agent: 

|'  The  foregoing  series  of  experiments  furnish  repeated 
evidence  of  the  value  of  cross-pollination  in  pears  for  fruit 
production.  It  was  found  in  more  than  half  the  varieties 
worked  upon  that  they  were  either  entirely  incapable  of 
setting  fruit  when  limited  to  their  own  pollen  or  so  nearly 
so  as  to  show  them  to  be  unsatisfactory  as  self-fertilizers. 
Careful  hand-pollinations,  in  which  different  kinds  of  pollen 
have  been  applied  to  the  same  kinds  of  pistils,  under  the 
protection  of  pap^r  bags,  have  shown  the  decided  advan 
tage  of  cross-pollination,  and  have  given  results  substan 
tially  agreeing  with  the  simple  bagging  experiments.  Not 
all  the  varieties  showed  this  deficiency  in  producing  fruit 
with  their  own  pollen;  some  were  quite  productive  under 
its  Influence.  Even  with  these  varieties,  self-pollination 
seemed  to  be  less  certain  than  cross-pollination,  and  was 
less  satisfactory  some  seasons  than  others.  The  results 
have  shown  that  the  varieties  belong  more  or  less  dis 
tinctly  to  two  classes — self-sterile  and  self-fertile.  Abso 
lute  reliance  should  not  be  placed  In  any  particular  one  of 
the  statements  in  the  synopsis;  but  where  work  was  dupli- 
cated several  times  and  repeated  in  four  different  places, 
and  the  general  result  continues  the  same,  the  conclusion 
finally  becomes  assured." 

These  conclusions  are  of  importance  to'California  fruit 
growers,  and  I  trust  their  publication  may  lead  to  wider 
local  observation  and  experiment.  I.  A.  Wilcox. 

Santa  Clara,  June  nth. 


PruniDg  the  Prune. 

The  latest  contribution  to  the  rapidly  accumulating  litera- 
ture on  how  to  prune  the  French  prune  is  by  Frank  Buxton, 
formerly  of  Santa  Clara  county,  and  now  a  resident  of  Tu- 
lare. In  answer  to  a  question,  Mr.  Buxton  gives  the  Cali- 
fornia Cultivator  his  experience  and  observation  on  the 
subject  as  follows: 

Since  the  commencement  of  the  prune  Industry  in  the 
Santa  Clara  valley,  every  method  of  pruning  that  could 
possibly  be  conceived  has  been  tried  in  the  various  prune 
orchards,  and,  in  many  instances,  in  different  rows  of  the 
same  orchard,  where  the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  various 
methods  could  be  more  readily  compared. 

For  many  years  the  practice  most  in  vogue  was  to  form 
the  head  of  the  prune  tree  knee-high  from  the  ground,  and 
each  successive  winter  cut  back  two-thirds  of  the  previous 
summer's  growth.  This  was  the  stereotyped  plan,  and 
most  of  the  older  prune  orchards  of  the  Santa  Clara  valley 
have  grown  by  this  method. 

Some  seven  or  eight  years  ago  I  commenced  the  prac- 
tice of  letting  the  canes  grow  without  any  pruning  on  trees 
that  had  been  cut  back  for  the  first  four  years  of  their 
growth  and  a  symmetrical  head  or  basis  for  a  head  estab- 
lished. It  was  a  departure  from  established  rules,  and  was 
freely  criticised  and  commented  on.  The  method  gradually 
commended  itself,  for  many  and  various  reasons,  and  was 
adopted  by  one  orchardist  after  another,  until  at  the  present 


time  it  is  the  commonly  accepted  method  practiced  in 
young  prune  orchards  of  Santa  Clara  county. 

In  the  first  year  my  practice  is  to  start  the  head  quite 
near  the  ground— within  a  foot  or  so.  For  the  second  year 
no  specific  Instructions  for  pruning  can  be  given.  Before 
attempting  it,  one  must  have  had  some  little  practical  in- 
struction in  an  orchard,  and  must  then  draw  on  his  fund  of 
judgment  and  horse  sense.  Knowing  the  tree's  habits  of 
growth,  he  must  look  ahead,  before  applying  the  shears 
and  picture  the  tree  in  his  mind's  eye  as  it  will  grow  and 
appear  the  following  season  in  case  he  cuts  thus  and  so. 
He  must  have  a  reason  for  cutting  some  of  the  branches 
entirely  off,  others  back  to  the  last  bud,  and  others  a  third 
or  a  half  or  two-thirds  back.  He  must  have  in  his  mind 
the  forming  of  a  well-balanced  head,  symmetrical  and  capa- 
ble of  sustaining  the  weight  of  a  crop  without  splitting 
away  from  the  main  trunk,  and  to  attain  this  must  cut  to 
top  or  side  buds  as  the  case  may  require. 

The  same  remarks  will  apply  to  the  third  year's  pruning. 
Leave  no  long  canes,  but  cut  well  back  to  form  good  stocky 
butts  as  a  basis  for  future  growth.  The  growth  of  the  tree 
up  to  this  time  has  been  such  that  mistakes  in  last  year's 
pruning  can  generally  be  rectified,  but  no  rule  for  general 
application  can  be  formulated.  It  is  entirely  a  matter  of 
judgment  based  on  experience. 

The  fourth  year's  pruning  will  depend  largely  upon  the 
the  growth  made  by  the  tree,  as  in  some  localities  a  prune 
tree  will  have  made  as  much  growth  at  four  yeari  of  age 
as  trees  in  other  localities  at  six  or  seven  years  of  age. 
After  a  satisfactory  basis  for  a  head  is  formed,  allow  the 
canes  to  grow,  cutting  out  only  the  cross  branches  that  rub 
or  chafe.  Do  not  thin  out  the  canes  too  much,  as  a  prune 
tree  at  five  or  six  years  of  age  may  have  the  appearance  of 
having  entirely  too  dense  a  head,  but  as  soon  as  it  comes 
in  good  bearing,  the  weight  of  the  crop  will  cause  the 
branches  to  bend  outward  and  open  up  the  head.  The 
reasons  for  the  above  method  are  that  growing  the  head 
as  near  the  ground  as  possible  protects  the  trunk  from  sun- 
burn during  the  first  years  of  its  growth,  shades  the  ground 
and  retards  growth  of  weeds  and  evaporation  of  moisture. 
The  long  canes  are  very  pliable  and  will  bend  over  gradu- 
ally as  the  weight  of  fruit  on  them  increases,  until  manv 
of  them  will  rest  their  outer  ends  on  the  ground,  which 
helps  very  much  in  sustaining  the  weight  of  the  fruit  and 
keeping  the  canes  from  splitting  off  or  breaking.  It  also 
commends  itself  in  the  saving  of  the  cost  of  pruning  after 
the  tree  Is  four  or  five  years  of  age,  which  is  a  considerable 
Item.  The  canes  opening  outward  allows  the  warm  sun- 
shine to  penetrate  to  the  center  of  the  tree,  reaching  the 
fruit,  developing  the  growth  of  the  saccharine  juice  to  the 
fullest  extent,  and  bringing  the  fruit  to  early  and  perfect 
maturity. 

The  above  method  has  been  so  generally  adopted  in  the 
prune-growing  sections  that  it  is  safe  to  practice  it  as  the 
best  for  any  of  the  coast  counties,  but  in  the  inland  valleys 
the  wisdom  of  the  above  method  of  pruning  is  open  to 
question,  as  the  fruit  is  liable  to  sunburn. 

A  common  mistake  made  In  following  the  system  Is  in 
allowing  the  top  canes  to  grow  before  a  sufficient  base  is 
established.  As  trees  of  the  same  age  vary  so  much  in 
size  in  different  localities,  no  certain  age  can  be  stated  at 
which  it  would  be  advisable  to  let  the  top  grow  without 
pruning.  This,  like  some  of  the  other  details  of  pruning, 
must  be  a  matter  of  judgment. 


Strawberry  Growing  in  the  San  Joaquin. 

S.  A.  Stiles  of  Fresno  writes  to  the  American  Farmer  an 
account  of  strawberry  culture  in  California.  The  writer 
speaks  of  the  success  of  persons  who  cultivate  small  fruits 
and  raise  a  variety  of  crops.  He  describes  the  place  of  J. 
P.  Johnson,  who  has  two  acres  in  bearing  strawberry  vines. 
He  plows  up  half  an  acre  of  them  every  year  and  sets  out 
another  half  acre.  Last  year  from  half  an  acre  he  sold 
$600  worth  of  berries,  from  which,  if  we  deduct  $180,  the 
total  expense,  we  have  $420  as  the  net  profit  per  half  acre. 

Mr.  Johnson  says:  "  The  soil  should  be  rich  and  some- 
what sandy.  It  must  be  situated  where  the  rains  are  fre- 
quent or  where  It  can  be  irrigated.  The  ground  should  be 
carefully  prepared  as  for  gardening.  Then  set  your  plants 
sixteen  inches  apart  in  the  row,  leaving  a  space  of  four  feet 
between  the  rows. 

"  In  this  climate  they  should  be  set  in  the  month  of  Feb- 
ruary or  early  in  March.  Cultivate  and  hoe  to  the  single 
plant  the  first  year,  cutting  away  all  runners  with  a  com- 
mon straight  spade.  Water  when  needed,  as  indicated  by 
wilting  or  falling  of  leaves,  and  cultivate  and  hoe  as  soon 
after  as  the  condition  of  the  soil  will  warrant. 

"  Half  an  acre  can  be  put  out  and  cared  for  the  first  year 
for  $75.  Some  time  during  the  following  February  it 
should  be  well  cultivated,  all  runners  again  removed  and 
vacancies  filled  with  new  plants.  Then  run  your  furrows 
for  Irrigation,  midway  between  the  rows.  Once  a  week 
during  marketing  time  I  allow  the  water  to  run  very  slowly 
down  these  furrows  till  the  whole  surface  of  the  ground  is 
well  saturated,  great  care  being  taken,  however,  that  It  does 
not  overflow  them  and  wet  the  berries.  All  weeds  should 
be  pulled  after  each  Irrigation. 

"  About  the  first  of  April  we  have  berries  for  the  market. 
During  the  first  two  weeks  It  generally  requires  about  a 
dozen  pickers  to  the  acre,  which  number  must  be  somewhat 
increased  as  the  season  advances.  Pickers  are  paid  one 
cent  per  pound  basket  for  picking,  and  the  basket  costs 
about  three-fourths  of  a  cent. 

"  I  find  it  much  better  to  sell  my  fruit  to  the  dealers 
than  to  try  to  dispose  of  it  to  the  consumers. 

"  During  the  three  months  above  mentioned  we  gathered 
from  half  an  acre  6000  pounds  of  berries,  which  sold  for  an 
average  of  ten  cents  per  pound.  From  the  first  of  August 
on  the  yield  gradually  diminishes;  still,  I  have  never  failed 
to  have  strawberries  at  our  Christmas  dinner. 

"  From  the  first  of  July  till  the  fall  rains  come  trey 
should  be  watered,  cultivated  and  hoed  every  two  or  three 
weeks,  as  needed. 
"  Care  must  continually  be  taken  to  keep  them  back  to 
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narrow,  single  rows,  as  wide,  matted  rows  produce  small, 
inferior  berries,  and  there  is  no  market  for  fruit  of  inferior 
size  in  California. 

"  I  have  tried  as  many  as  30  varieties  and  find  that  for 
marketing  the  Jessie  and  Haverland  excel  all  others, 
although  the  Mrs.  John  A.  Logan  is  not  far  behind  them. 

"  Although  some  of  your  readers  may  think  it  altogether 
incredulous,  still  I  am  going  to  state  to  you  the  size  and 
weight  of  some  of  my  largest  berries.  The  circumference 
of  the  largest  measured  last  season  was  seven  and  one-half 
inches,  and  six  of  them  weighed,  together  with  the  basket, 
seventeen  ounces — possibly  the  basket  may  have  weighed 
two  ounces.  For  fine  flavor  the  Jersey  Queen  and  Golden 
Queen  excel  all  others,  though  they  fall  snort  in  productive- 
ness." 


QE^EAb  Qrops. 

A  Better  Time  ComiDg  in  Wheat. 

Our  wheat-growers  will  be  deeply  interested  in  a  care- 
fully prepared  argument  to  show  that  there  is  still  a  future 
for  wheat-growing  in  this  country  and  that  market  values 
which  will  yield  profit  are  sure  to  come.  California  can 
hardly  afford  to  lose  the  wealth  which  her  vast  area  of 
wheat  lands  should  return.  It  is  useless  to  think  that  all 
these  "  seas  of  land"  can  be  profitably  devoted  to  fruit- 
growing, nor  are  they  all  adapted  thereto.  We  still  want 
to  grow  a  great  weight  of  fine  wheat  and  sell  the  world 
bread  as  well  as  sauce. 

Mr.  C.  Wood  Davis  of  Kansas  has  all  along  claimed 
that  better  times  were  coming  for  the  American  wheat- 
grower,  and  some  of  the  claims  of  those  who  hold  contrary 
views  make  him  tired.  In  the  June  American  Agriculturist 
he  reviews  briefly  the  positions  of  his  opponents  and  then 
constructs  his  argument,  introducing  a  host  of  facts  which 
will  be  new  to  our  readers.    We  quote  as  follows: 

Extravagant  Claims. — Statements  to  the  effect  that  the 
lands  suitaole  tor  wheat  culture  in  North  America  alone 
are  more  than  sufficient  to  double  the  present  product ;  that 
every  farmer  knows  that  the  present  product  might  be 
doubled  without  adding  a  single  acre;  that  some  farmers 
raise  three  times  an  average  of  twelve  bushels  an  acre,  and 
that  all  may;  that  in  the  northwestern  provinces  of  Canada 
exists  a  region  but  just  touched  with  the  plow  capable  of 
producing  2,000,000,000  bushels,  which  is  about  the  whole 
product  of  the  world;  that  the  undeveloped  fields  of  A'rica, 
Australasia  and  South  America  will  yield  great  quantities 
of  the  best  qualities  of  wheat;  that  two  years  ago  no  one 
thought  of  Argentina  as  a  wheat-exporting  country;  that 
Argentina  last  year  exported  20,000,000  as  a  beginning, 
and  this  year  expects  an  exportable  surplus  of  50,000,000 
bushels;  that  In  Argentina  wheat  is  grown  at  a  profit  at  25 
cents  a  bushel;  that  25  cents  is  also  about  the  cost  in  the 
Dakotas  and  Manitoba;  that  the  wheat  of  Argentina  can  be 
laid  down  in  England  for  50  cents  a  bushel;  that  the  Amer- 
ican farmer  must  and  can  compete  with  foreign  growers  at 
this  price;  that  the  yield  may  be  made  to  reach  40  bushels 
an  acre  for  the  United  States,  and  that  a  view  bounded  by 
25-cent  wheat  is  the  one  which  the  American  farmer  must 
consider. 

Farmers,  Don't  Be  Scared — It  would  be  difficult  to  make 
a  greater  number  of  tollacicus  and  misleading  and  mis- 
chievous statements  in  the  space  of  a  half-column  article 
than  those  paraphrased  above;  and  this  Is  the  feast  ol 
Dead-sea  fruit  to  which  the  writer  invites  all  the  farmers  of 
the  United  States. 

The  Real  Fmcts. — I  have  been  at  much  pains  to  investi- 
gate the  facts  in  relation  to  wheat-growing,  and  I  find  that 
there  are  the  most  abundant  reasons  for  believing  that  the 
American  farmer  will  never  be  called  upon  to  compete  with 
wheat  that  costs  but  25  cents;  one  all-sufficient  reason  be- 
ing that  wheat  cannot  be  grown  at  this  price  and  has  not 
for  centuries  over  the  whole  of  any  wheat-producing  coun- 
try; that  there  is  not  the  slightest  probability  of  any  Amer- 
ican farmer  having  to  sell  his  wheat  on  the  basis  of  50 
cents  In  England;  that  there  arc  no  more  considerable  areas 
of  wheat  land  to  bring  under  cultivation  in  the  United 
States;  that  we  are,  and  have  been  for  some  years,  annu- 
ally diverting  wheat  fields  to  the  production  of  forage — oats 
and  hay — required  by  the  1,500,000  yearly  added  to  the 
home  population;  that  the  wheat  area  of  the  United  States, 
if  we  can  rely  either  upon  the  census  or  the  report  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  is  very  much  less  now  than  in 
1884;  that  the  corn  area  is  nearly  6,300,000  acres  less  than 
in  1889;  that  the  annual  additions  to  the  population  require 
the  product  of  at  least  3,300  000  acres  in  corn,  oats  and 
hay;  that  the  hay  acreage  alone  yearly  absorbs  more  acres 
than  are  yearly  reduced  to  cultivation;  that  additions  to  the 
corn  and  oat  fields  can  only  be  made  by  drafts  upon  the 
lands  now  employed  in  growing  wheat  for  export;  that 
more  than  90  per  cent  of  all  additions  to  the  population  are 
centering  in  the  urban  districts  and  becoming  customers  of 
the  farmer,  and  that  few  new  farms  are  being  added,  by 
reason  of  the  practical  exhaustion  of  the  arable  lands  which 
few  now  question,  although  I  was  written  down  for  a  crank 
when  I  first  directed  attention  to  the  fact  less  than  five 
years  ago. 

Our  Waning  Area  of  Wheat. — There  are  probably  few 
men  in  the  United  States  better  informed  as  to  agricultural 
conditions,  especially  in  the  great  Central  West,  than  Mr. 
Eugene  V.  Smalley,  who,  in  the  April  Forum,  summarizes 
the  situation  by  saying  that,  "  We  can  fill  up  the  eastern 
parts  of  the  Dakotas,  where  the  population  is  still  scant, 
and  then  we  shall  have  done  with  any  important  increase 
of  our  wheat  acreage.  Kansas  and  Nebraska  are  already 
settled  as  far  west  as  rainfall  warrants  tillage.  I  do  not 
take  into  account  the  strip  of  wonderfully  fertile  country  in 
eastern  Washington  and  northern  Idaho,  because  that  is 
already  better  settled  than  either  of  the  Dakotas.  We 
shall  have  no  new  agricultural  States,  and  no  very  great  in- 
crease of  the  food-producing  areas  in  the  older  States." 

Canadian  Competition. — There  is  a  productive  region  of 


limited  extent  in  Manitoba,  but  quite  as  fully  ocenpied  as 
the  Dakotas,  while  wheat-growing  in  the  other  provinces  of 
northwestern  Canada  is,  and  is  ever  likely  to  remain,  an 
extra-hazardous  business,  because  of  destructive  frosts  that 
ruin  the  hopes  of  the  farmer  one  year  oat  of  three,  and 
even  this  much  of  success  is  questionable,  as  the  meteoro- 
logical data  are  not  such  as  to  show  clearly  how  far  North 
wheat  can  be  grown  at  all.  At  most,  the  area  possibly 
adapted  to  wheat-growing  does  not  exceed  the  area  of  the 
Dakotas,  and  nothing  could  well  be  more  preposterous 
than  to  talk  glibly  of  the  ability  of  that  region  to  produce 
2,000,000,000  bushels  of  wheat,  or  even  a  tenth  of  it,  as 
there  is  nothing,  as  yet,  to  show  the  adaptability  of  any 
considerable  part  of  that  country,  outside  of  Manitoba,  to 
wheat-growing,  and  at  most  it  can  never  exceed  the  power 
of  the  one  State  of  Kansas  in  that  direction. 

Increased  Yields  Per  Acre. — The  statements  that  the 
product  of  the  United  States  may  be  doubled  by  improved 
processes,  and  that  because  one  man  with  soil  of  the  high- 
est fertility  and  favorable  climatic  conditions  has  grown  40 
bushels  of  wheat,  all  may,  are  too  ridiculous  for  serious 
consideration,  and  show  an  entire  misconception  of  the 
conditions  surrounding  wheat  culture  which,  here,  as  else- 
where, are  more  a  matter  of  climate  than  tillage,  or  of  soil. 
I  have  raised  45  bushels  an  acre  on  rich  creek  bottom,  but 
if  my  upland  neighbor  had  tried  to  secure  such  a  yield,  it 
would  have  cost  him  more  than  the  legendary  two  dollars 
a  bushel  for  fertilizers;  and  then  he  must  reckon  with  cli- 
matic conditions.  The  land  that  gave  me  45  bushels  one 
year  failed  to  return  the  seed  the  next  time  it  was  in  wheat. 
In  1892  Kansas  grew  71,000,000  bushels,  and  In  1893  only 
23  000,000,  although  more  wheat  was  sown  for  the  latter 
harvest  than  for  the  former — climatic  conditions. 

Australasia  has  200,000  acres  less  under  wheat  in  1893 
than  in  1887,  because  the  growers,  although  getting  more 
for  their  grain  than  Kansas  and  Dakota  farmers,  find  it 
unprofitable;  and  much  land  occupied  under  long  term 
pastoral  leases,  but  little  expansion  of  the  wheat  area  is 
possible  for  yean.  Even  then  there  is  no  such  expansion 
possible  as  will  materially  affect  the  world's  markets. 

Africa  as  a  Wheat- Grower. — Outside  the  Boer  republics, 
A'rica  contains  no  considerable  areas  adapted  to  wheat- 
growing,  and  even  there  the  whole  possible  area  does  not 
exceed  that  of  one  of  the  Dakotas.  Cape  Colony  has  been 
settled  hundreds  of  years,  and  yet  It  still  imports  a  fourth 
of  its  breadstuffs  and  will  continue  to,  as  but  little  of  the 
area  is  adapted  to  wheat.  Wherever  the  banana  ripens 
wheat  will  not,  and  this  is  conclusive  as  to  nearly  all  Africa 
north  of  the  Dutch  republics. 

Truth  About  Argentina. — The  statement  is  made  that 
the  unoccupied  areas  of  Argentina  will  alone  suffice  to  fur- 
nish all  the  wheat  required,  the  area  adapted  to  wheat  be- 
ing placed  at  240,000,000  acres.  These  statements  will  not 
bear  the  least  scrutiny.  There  are  but  240,000,000  acres 
in  the  whole  of  Argentina  that  the  most  enthusiastic 
"  boomer  "  of  that  country  of  collapsed  booms  has  ever 
claimed  was  adapted  to  any  kind  of  cereals.  This  estimate 
was  first  made  by  a  Mr.  Fliess,  and  is  of  such  a  character 
that  the  British  Minister  to  Argentina  cautions  Lord  Rose- 
bery  against  placing  confidence  in  its  accuracy,  designa- 
ting the  estimates  of  the  cereal  area  as  exaggerated. 

The  facts  are  that  three-fourths  of  Argentina  has  a  rain- 
fall ranging  from  nil  to  only  16  inches  annually;  that  there 
are  about  200,000,000  acres  adapted  to  grain  culture;  that 
100,000,000  acres,  or  one-half  the  cereal  area,  is  within  the 
region  of  tropical  rains  and  fit  only  for  core;  that  of  the  14 
provinces  of  Argentina  only  Buenos  Ayres,  Entre  Rios, 
one-half  of  Cordova  and  one-third  of  Santa  Fe  are  in  any 
degree  adapted  to  wheat  growing;  that  even  the  southern 
200  miles  of  this  area  is  subject  to  destructive  frosts;  that 
the  whole  wheat  area  only  equals  two  such  States  as  Kan- 
sas; that  locust  invasions  are  of  almost  yearly  occurrence, 
and  while  very  destructive  to  the  corn  crop,  yet  rarely  come 
in  time  to  damage  the  wheat;  that  the  whole  wheat  belt  has 
a  climate  as  capricious  as  that  of  Kansas,  and  destructive 
drouths  are  common,  and  that  Argentina  did  not  begin 
wheat  exportation  last  year,  as  780,000  bushels  were  ex- 
ported in  1879;  that  the  exports  of  1887  aggregated  9,000,- 
coo  bushels,  as  those  of  1890  aggregated  12,500  000  bush- 
els, while  the  exports  of  1893  were  some  33,000,000  bushels 
instead  of  the  stated  20  000,000. 
A  World's  Vie\u. — We  had  two  phenomenal  crops  in 

1891  and  1892,  and  Argentina  had  equally  as  phenomenal 
acreage  yields  in  1892  and  1893,  and  while  there  is  annu- 
ally a  material  percentage  added  to  the  acreage  of  Argen- 
tina, it  does  equal  one-third  the  additions  yearly  made  to 
the  world's  wheat  requirements.  The  additions  made  to 
the  wheat  areas  of  Argentina,  Uruguay  and  the  Balkan 
States  have  long  been  offset  by  reductions  In  western  Eu- 
rope and  the  United  States.  This  is  made  manifest  by  the 
incontestible  fact  that  the  wheat  acreage  of  the  world  In 
1893  was  but  100,000,000  acre?,  or  barely  five-hundredths  ol 
one  per  cent  greater  than  in  1884,  while  in  1894  it  Is  prob- 
ably one  or  two  million  acres  less  than  ten  years  since,  be- 
cause of  reductions  in  the  United  States  that  exceed  the 
additions  made  elsewhere. 

Wheat  is  Low  because  the  world  had  a  surplus  acreage 
of  quite  9,000,000  in  1880,  permitting  the  accumula- 
tion of  great  stores  from  the  extraordinary  crops  of  1882 
and  1884  that  sufficed,  with  the  product  ot  an  acreage  that 
continued  in  excess  up  until  1887,  to  carry  the  world  to  the 
end  of  the  1890-91  harvest  year,  when  consumption  had 
'overtaken  production  and  remunerative  prices  would  then 
have  come  to  stay,  but  for  the  enormous  acreage  yields  of 
the  fields  of  the  United  States  in  1891  and  1892— yields 
that  enabled  us  to  throw  upon  the  world's  markets  at  least 
370,000,000  more  bushels  than  we  could  had  those  crops 
been  but  average  ones.    The  world's  crops  of  1891  and 

1892  were  369,000,000  bushels  in  excess  of  the  two  preced- 
ing ones;  the  excess  being  nearly  in  the  measure  of  our  ex- 
traordinary contributions  to  the  world's  supplies. 

When  Prices  May  Advance. — But  for  the  extraordinary 
acreage  yields  from  American  fields  in  1891  and  1892,  the 
acreage  deficit  in  the  world's  wheat  area,  now  equaling  16,- 
000,000  acres,  would  long  since  have  brought  good  prices 


for  wheat  and  carried  up  the  prices  of  all  other  grain,  as 
the  bread-eating  people  have  increased  60,000,000  since 
the  world's  wheat  area  ceased  to  expand.  Moreover,  the 
world's  area  under  all  grains  of  the  temperate  zones  has  In- 
creased but  12,200,000  acres  in  ten  years,  while  the  increase 
of  population  indicates  an  increase  of  nearly  six  times  that 
amount.  In  other  words,  the  bread-eating  populations 
have,  since  1884,  increased  more  than  five  times  as  fast  as 
the  food- producing  areas,  and  but  for  an  excessive  acreage 
In  1884,  scarcity  and  high  prices  would  have  long  since 
ensued. 

A  Brighter  Future  Ahead.— The  farmer  is  certainly  en- 
titled to  all  the  encouragement  that  can  be  drawn  from 
these  facts,  and  there  is  no  excuse  for  any  writer  drawing 
upon  his  imagination  for  material  with  which  to  paint  the 
future  in  somber  hues,  especially  when,  even  if  the  alleged 
wheat  lands  were  existent,  it  would  take  decades  to  bring 
them  under  cultivation,  while  ten  years  will  add  acreage  re- 
quirements of  not  less  than  20,000,000  acres,  to  which  must 
be  added  an  existing  deficit  of  16,000,000  acres. 

The  future  of  the  farmer  is  bright  and  hopeful,  and  with 
two  crops  not  above  the  average  in  yield  per  acre,  the  bet- 
ter prices  will  materialize. 
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Great  Possibilities  in  the  Peanut. 
As  California  is  one  of  the  great  peanut  States,  and  as 
our  adaptations  and  advantages  for  the  production  of  this 
crop  favor  a  vastly  Increased  output,  it  is  locally  significant 
that  the  peanut  is  now  coming  to  the  front  as  a  staple  food 
product.  We  rarely  chance  opon  anything  more  interest- 
ing than  a  review  by  Consul  Frank  H.  Mason  of  Frankfort, 
of  the  standing  of  the  peanut  among  food  experts  of  Ger- 
many, which  we  find  in  the  last  volume  of  the  consular  re- 
ports of  the  U.  S.  State  Department.  We  quote  leading 
portions  of  this  document  as  follows: 

The  duty  on  raw  peanuts  imported  into  Germany  is 
$4  70  per  metric  ton  (2240  pounds),  and  the  duty  on  peanut 
oil  is  $2.38  per  100  kilograms,  equal  to  about  nine  cents  per 
gallon. 

The  nuts  from  West  Africa  and  from  America  arrive 
usually  in  the  shell,  but  in  East  Africa  and  in  India  they 
are  often  thrashed  out  by  machinery  and  the  seed  only  ex- 
ported. There  is  thus  a  saving  of  bulk  on  shipboard,  but 
at  some  expense  of  quality,  as  the  kernel  or  bean  of  the 
peanut  is  much  more  apt  to  grow  strong  and  rancid  when 
naked,  and  more  or  less  crushed  and  broken  by  thrashing 
than  when  inclosed  in  its  natural  husk  or  shell.  The  shells 
of  dried  peanuts  constitute  23  per  cent  of  their  weight,  and 
are  used  in  Germany  as  material  for  certain  kinds  of  paper 
or  are  ground  up  as  food  for  cattle. 

At  the  oil  mills  the  kernels  are  ground  or  crushed  and 
submitted  to  three  successive  pressings,  in  which  a  force  of 
about  250  atmospheres  is  employed.  The  first  pressing 
expels  about  40  per  cent  of  the  oil,  the  second  fonr  per  cent 
and  the  third  pressing  from  two  to  three  per  cent  of  the  re- 
mainder. Cold-pressed  oil  of  the  first  pressing  from  Afri- 
can or  the  best  American  peanuts  is  used  in  Germany  as 
salad  oil  and  for  various  culinary  purposes.  It  ranges  in 
price  (wholesale)  from  $14  75  to  $26  per  100  kilograms 
(approximately  from  56.7  cents  to  $1  per  gallon),  which  is 
(ar  cheaper  than  any  edible  quality  of  olive  oil  can  be  im- 
ported and  sold  in  this  country.  The  American  peanut  is 
larger,  sweeter,  and,  when"  roasted,  better  flavored  than  any 
of  the  others,  but  its  oil  is  of  medium  quality  and  ranks  be- 
low the  African,  being  worth  in  the  present  market  $1547 
per  100  kilograms,  or  59  cents  per  gallon.  Oil  from  the 
East  Indian  peanuts  ranges  in  value  from  40  to  50  cents 
per  gallon,  and  like  the  last  pressing  from  African  and 
American  nuts  is  not  nsed  directly  for  food,  but  is  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  soap  and  for  various  other  technical 
purposes,  among  which  is  included  the  "fattening"  of 
oleomargarine. 

The  most  important  secondary  product  of  peanut-oil 
manufacture  Is  the  oil  cake  or  meal  which  remains  after 
the  oil  has  been,  as  far  as  practicable,  extracted  by  pres- 
sure. This  sells  for  from  $30  to  $33  per  ton,  and  until 
within  a  year  or  two  past  has  been  used  In  Germany  exclu- 
sively as  food  for  cattle,  sheep,  and  to  some  extent  for 
horses,  though  It  is  said  that  it  is  too  rich  and  heating  for 
working  animals,  and  except  in  the  coldest  weather,  causes 
excessive  perspiration  unless  fed  in  small  quantities  and 
mixed  with  grains.  Under  chemical  analysis  peanut-oil 
meal  shows  such  extraordinary  richness  in  nitrogenous  ele- 
ments that  the  German  savants  have  seized  upon  it  as  an 
obvious  source  of  cheap  and  highly  concentrated  material 
for  human  food,  adaptable  not  only  to  army  and  navy 
rations,  but  of  timely  and  important  value  to  the  peasant 
and  industrial  classes,  which  have  suffered  from  a  long 
and  nearly  exclusive  diet  of  bread  and  potatoes,  unmixed 
with  a  due  proportion  of  nitrogenous  animal  food.  This 
has  led  to  a  series  of  experiments,  which  are  still  In  prog- 
ress, and  to  the  invention  by  Dr.  Nordlinger,  a  chemist  at 
Bockenheim,  of  a  series  of  preparations  from  peanut  meal 
which  seem  destined  to  play  an  important  part  in  the  future 
food  economy  of  the  German  people.  The  problem  was  to 
convert  a  waste  material — the  secondary  product  of  oil 
manufacture — into  a  palatable,  nutritious  and  wholesome 
form  of  human  food,  cheaper  in  cost  than  the  same  equiva- 
lents of  nutrition  could  be  supplied  in  any  other  form,  and 
susceptible  of  simple  and  easy  preparation  by  any  cook  of 
ordinary  intelligence.  How  satisfactorily  this  result  has 
been  already  attained  is  shown  by  the  four  samples  which 
are  submitted  with  this  report,  and  which  represent  the 
principal  forms  in  which  oil  cake  from  peanuts  is  prepared 
by  the  Rademann  Food  Product  Factory,  of  this  city,  un- 
der the  processes  of  Prof.  Nordlinger.    These  are: 

1.  Peanut  grits  {Erdnussgrutte).  —  The  coarse  meal 
dried,  purified,  bolted,  and  packed  In  papier-mache  boxes 
containing  one  German  pound  each,  which  Is  sold  at  retail 
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for  12  cents.    In  this  form  it  is  used  for  soups,  cakes,  and 
is  cooked  like  a  vegetable  as  puree. 

2  Peanut  flour  (Erdnussntehl). — Similar  to  the  above, 
except  that  the  meal  is  ground  and  bolted  like  ordinary 
flour. 

3.  Peanut  biscuits. — Dry,  light,  highly  palatable  bis- 
cuits, or  "crackers." 

4.  Diabetic  chocolate  biscuits. — Highly  recommended 
for  persons  suffering  from  diabetes. 

These  preparations  have  been  in  the  market  and  in  ex- 
perimental use  for  something  more  than  a  year.  One  of 
the  most  important  trials  which  they  have  undergone  was 
that  described  in  an  address  delivered  before  the  Berlin 
Medical  Society  on  the  8th  of  February  last  by  Prof.  Dr. 
Fuhrbrlnger,  director  of  the  Friedenshain  Public  Hospital 
at  Berlin,  and  published  in  No.  7  of  the  Berliner  klinische 
Wochenschrift  for  1893  It  gives  the  results  of  the  experi- 
ments made  by  Dr.  Fuhrbringer,  under  whose  direction  the 
peanut  grits  and  flour  were  prepared  in  various  forms  and 
supplied  as  food  to  120  men,  women  and  children,  inmates 
of  the  hospital  named  and  suffering  from  the  usual  variety 
of  complaints  that  prevail  in  a  public  hospital.  The  report 
of  Dr.  Fuhrbrlnger  enters  into  medical  details  and  techni- 
calities which  it  is  impractical  to  follow  here,  beyond  the 
general  statement  that  of  the  120  patients  included  in  the 
experiments,  more  than  half  found  the  peanut-meal  soup 
palatable  and  excellent,  and  ate  it  gladly  whenever  it  was 
offered.  Of  the  remainder,  eight  or  ten  persons  found  it 
disagreeable  in  taste,  and  the  others,  while  not  especially 
fond  of  it,  ate  it  without  complaint.  All  throve  well  upon 
it,  and  the  analyses  of  excretions  showed  that  it  had  been 
In  general  well  assimilated. 

This  being  the  case  with  invalids,  some  of  whom  were 
suffering  from  dyspepsia  and  other  digestive  weaknesses,  it 
will  be  readily  inferred  that  for  all  persons  in  robust  health, 
particularly  for  soldiers,  sailors,  worklngmen,  and  the  in- 
mates of  prisons  and  asylums,  this  cheap  and  highly  nutri- 
tious food  may  have  an  important  value.  Its  sustaining 
power  is  remarkable.  Although  easily  digested  and  assimi- 
lated even  by  invalids,  its  durability — for  want  of  a  better 
term — surpasses  even  that  of  the  hitherto  unequaled  "  Soja 
bean  "  of  Japan  and  China.  All  this  has  been  made  the 
subject  of  careful  experiment  by  the  military  authorities  of 
Germany.  In  the  garrisons  at  Frankfort  and  elsewhere 
the  men  have  been  supplied  with  soups  made  from  peanut 
grits,  and  the  results  carefully  noted  in  cffkial  reports 
which  have  been  recently  made  to  the  Ministry  of  War  at 
Berlin,  and  which  are  not  yet  accessible.  The  first  series 
of  experiments,  which  was  made  some  months  ago,  was 
announced  by  the  Ministry  of  War  as  having  proved  quite 
satisfactory,  and  il  the  later  trials  are  equally  favorable,  it 
is  probable  the  peanut  meal  will  be  included  in  the  future 
garrison  rations  and  "  field  sausage  "  of  the  German  army. 

Thus  far,  however,  the  most  conclusive  evidence  in  its 
favor  is  furnished  by  the  analyses  which  have  been  made 
by  several  German  chemists  of  high  authority,  and  who 
have  rendered  the  demonstration  more  striking  by  compar- 
ing the  nutrilive  value  of  peanut  meal  with  that  of  other 
well-known  forms  of  vegetable  and  animal  food. 

The  bulk  price  of  a  pound  of  prepared  peanut  meal  in 
Germany  is  a  little  more  than  four  cents,  and  as,  by  analy- 
sis, one  kilogram  of  that  material  contains  3134  "  units  of 
nutrition,"  its  price  is  thus  reduced  to  a  cost  of  about  three 
cents  per  thousand.  Upon  this  fact  as  a  basis,  Prof.  Konig 
builds  the  following  demonstration,  showing  the  compara- 
tive nutritive  value  and  cost  per  1000  units,  in  Germany,  of 
twelve  principal  animal  and  vegetable  food  materials,  viz  : 

Nutritive  units     Cost  per 
Food  materials.  per  kilogram.    1000  units. 

Skimmed  milk   216  10.4  cents. 

Skim-milk  cheese   1914  11  " 

Full  milk   320  it.s  " 

Bacon   2767  15.5 

Butter   2610  204  " 

Veal   "57  22.2  " 

Beef   "°8  26 

Peas   »7i3  42  '• 

1  Potatoes   3°4  51 

Rye  flour   i328  ° 

Rice   "77  10  " 

Peanut  meal   3!35  3 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  peanut  meal  is  not  only  the 
most  nutritious,  but,  estimated  by  its  alimentary  value,  by 
far  the  cheapest  of  this  whole  list  of  food  materials.  From 
its  richness  in  protein  and  its  low  proportion  of  carbo- 
hydrated  elements  (starch,  sugar,  etc.),  it  is  especially 
adapted  to  the  use  of  persons  suffering  Irom  obesity,  and 
may  be  made  to  enlarge  in  a  most  welcome  degree  the  re- 
stricted menu  of  patients  under  treatment  for  excessive  fat- 
ness or  diabetes. 


tion  as  possible.  The  continuous  cool  weather  up  to  the 
present  writing  indicates  a  scarcity  of  honey— not  more 
than  the  bees  will  consume  before  the  approach  of  a  fa- 
vorable honey  flow.  The  honey  harvest  is  most  generally 
In  June.  This  year,  if  any,  it  will  be  in  July,  as  it  is  barely 
possible  that  the  sumach  will  produce  some  honey.  We 
would  advise  no  extracting  unless  there  Is  an  oversupply. 
Bees  should  be  kept  strong  during  the  prevalence  of  a 
drouth.  Usually  one  extreme  follows  another,  and  the 
year  1895  will  most  likely  be  a  good  honey  season  and 
then  strong  colonies  will  be  in  demand.  "  In  time  of 
peace  prepare  for  war;"  in  time  of  a  drought  prepare  for  a 
crop.  Keep  your  bees  strong,  for  this  at  dull  times  is  the 
key  to  success. 

A  Cheap  Sun  Extractor. 

Geo.  W.  Brodbeck  of  Arrowhead  tells  the  readers  of  the 
California  Cultivator  that  the  most  simple,  the  cleanest 
and  the  best  method  to  extract  wax  from  old  or  new  combs 
is  by  a  sua  extractor.  The  wax  is  always  of  a  nice  yellow 
color,  free  from  impurities,  aod  no  one  ever  takes  any  ex- 
ception to  it,  for  in  such  wax  you  have  all  you  could  desire, 
so  if  your  apiary  is  without  a  sun  extractor  you  are  dis- 
pensing with  one  of  the  most  valuable  aids  you  could  have. 
You  can  make  them  to  hold  four,  six  or  eight  frames,  and, 
as  an  illustration,  I  will  give  you  the  dimensions  of  one  to 
hold  four  ijftxgyi  frames  or  17^x10  inches. 

First  make  a  box  out  of  well-seasoned  lumber,  24  inches 
wide,  50  inches  long  and  12  inches  deep,  with  a  close-fitting 
bottom  with  two  short  legs  in  front  and  one  longer  one  at 
center  of  rear  end,  giving  the  legs  a  tripod  form.  Use 
screws  instead  of  nails  and  paint  the  box  with  three  coats 
of  some  dark  color.  Make  a  tin  pan  five  Inches  deep,  the 
width  of  the  inside  of  your  wooden  box,  and  10  inches  less 
in  length  with  one  end  of  tin  pan  open.  Then  make  a  light 
framework  in  wooden  box  for  pan  to  rest  on  and  of  the 
right  depth,  as  the  top  of  pan  is  within  half  an  inch  of  the 
top  of  the  wooden  box,  nailing  the  pan  securely  along  the 
edge.  You  thus  have  an  air  space  beneath  the  pan  which 
equalizes  the  heat  and  prevents  rapid  cooling  beneath.  The 
ten-inch  space  on  the  end  gives  you  room  to  set  a  pan  to 
catch  the  wax  or  honey,  for  this  can  be  used  to  extract 
honey  as  well  as  wax,  but  the  objection  to  use  as  a  honey 
extractor  is  that  the  sun  darkens  the  honey.  Any  kind  of 
glass  sash  will  do  for  the  top,  but  I  find  it  better  to  have  a 
solid  pane.   

Wearing  a  Bee  Veil. 

When  it  is  necessary  to  wear  a  veil  in  hot  weather,  who 
has  not  wished  that  there  was  some  way  of  holding  it 
down,  aside  from  that  of  tucking  it  inside  the  collar 
When  the  neck  is  hot  and  sweaty,  how  It  feels  with  a  sort 
of  muffler  pressed  close  against  it  by  the  collar.  Beside 
this,  the  veil  is  held  suffocatingly  near  the  face.  All  this 
may  be  avoided,  and  I'll  tell  you  how. 

In  a  hem  In  the  bottom  of  the  veil  run  a  string,  leaving 
about  a  foot  of  the  hem,  right  in  front,  unoccupied  by  the 
string.    That  is,  let  the  string  enter  the  hem  at  about  si 
inches  to  the  right  of  the  center  of  the  front  of  the  person 
pass  it  around  the  back  of  the  neck,  bringing  it  out  of  the 
hem  at  a  point  six  inches  to  the  left  of  the  center.  The 
projecting  ends  of  the  string  must  be  long  enough  to  pass 
under  the  arms,  cross  at  the  back,  and  then  be  brought 
around  and  tied  in  front.    The  string  holds  the  edge  of  th 
veil  securely  out  upon  the  shoulders,  while  if  the  right 
length  of  hem  is  left  without  a  string  in  front,  that  part  will 
be  drawn  snugly  across  the  breast. — Review. 


prefer  it  sour.  Certain  it  is  that  a  pig  revels  in  a  generous 
supply  of  sour  milk  just  as  a  harvest  hand  enjoys  the  jug  of 
buttermilk  fresh  from  the  cellar.  The  acid  in  milk  is 
healthful  and  is  often  a  needed  corrective.  Experiments 
at  the  Wisconsin  Station  show  that  skim  milk  made  the 
strongest  bones  in  pigs  of  any  feed  that  was  supplied.  We 
do  not  wonder  at  this  when  we  reflect  on  the  nature  and 
purpose  of  milk.  Every  hundred  pounds  of  It  contains 
seven-tenths  of  a  pound  of  mineral  matter  designed  by 
ature  to  build  up  the  bony  framework  of  the  calf.  In 
these  days  of  swine  that  become  too  fine-boned  It  is  well 
to  give  special  attention  to  this  matter  of  building  up  a 
good  frame,  and  nothing  does  the  work  so  well  as  milk. 
As  to  the  value  of  skim  milk  per  hundred  pounds,  much 
will  depend  upon  the  way  In  which  It  is  used.  It  will  range 
all  the  way  from  10  to  20  cents  per  hundred  with  hogs  at 
present  prices,  and  for  pigs  may  even  go  higher. 

The  feeder  should  arrange  to  have  his  milk  flow  largest 
when  the  pigs  need  it  most;  to  have  the  cows  dry,  or  prac- 
tically so,  when  the  litters  of  pigs  are  six  or  eight  weeks  old 
is  bad  management.  For  young  pigs  three  or  four  parts  of 
skim  milk  with  one  part  of  a  mixture  of  cornmeal  and 
shorts  or  cornmeal  only  will  do  splendid  work.  As  they 
grow  older,  increase  the  cornmeal  and  diminish  the  milk, 
unless  the  milk  is  at  hand  and  would  otherwise  be  wasted. 
The  dairy  farmer  should  have  the  best  pigs  that  can  be 
raised,  and  his  pork  should  then  command  a  high  price 
with  the  buyer.  In  figuring  up  present  prices  of  dairy 
products,  do  not  forget  that  a  good  cow  should  return  not 
less  than  4000  pounds  of  skim  milk  worth  from  10  to  20 
cents  a  hundred,  and  even  more  according  to  how  It  is  used. 
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The  Honey  Failnre  at  the  Sonth. 

N.  Levering,  the  well-known  Los  Angeles  bee-keeper, 
gives  the  Cultivator  of  that  city  the  following  facts  about 
the  honey  failure  of  1894: 

From  reports  from  various  parts  of  the  country,  the  out- 
look for  honey  is  anything  but  encouraging.  No  honey  is 
being  stored  and  bees  are  dying  of  starvation.  Prospects 
are  gloomy  without  a  cheering  ray  to  hang  a  hope  upon. 
Up  to  the  present  the  season  looks  more  unfavorable  than 
the  memorable  year  of  1877,  for  then,  at  this  tune  of  the 
year,  the  weather  was  warm  and  bees  gathered  enough  to 
subsist  upon,  but  stored  no  surplus.  We  do  not  write  to 
discourage  apiarists,  but  feel  that  the  facts  should  be 
squarely  told  Apiarists  should  expect  a  Waterloo  defeat 
once  in  a  while,  and  when  it  comes  once  In  17  years  they 
should  at  least  take  It  stoically  and  hope  for  better  in  the 

fUtTn?s  year  the  work  for  June  will  vary  from  ordinary  sea- 
sons. There  will  be  little  or  no  extracting  done,  owing  to 
the  drouth,  which  will  be  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  api- 
culture in  southern  California.  The  most  essential  work 
for  this  month  will  be  to  keep  the  be«  in  as  good  cond.- 


Pigs  as  a  Dairy  Adjunct. 

We  know  of  cases  where  the  pork  saved  the  dairy  ranch 
from  loss  on  a  year's  run.  It  is  wise  to  get  all  out  of  the 
pig  department  that  there  is  in  it.  The  following  from  the 
Breeders'  Gazette  is  suggestive: 

The  low  price  to  which  dairy  products  are  now  dropping 
will  set  many  to  wondering  if  the  bottom  has  not  fallen  out 
of  this  industry  as  well  as  other  agricultural  lines.  While 
the  present  low  prices  are  certainly  but  temporary,  in 
large  degree  at  least,  it  is  but  fair  to  expect  that  butter  w 
never  again  bring  as  high  prices  as  it  has  sometimes  in  the 
past,  and  that  the  unusual  prosperity  which  has  so  long 
marked  this  rapidly  developing  industry  will  shade  off  con 

^Dairying  is  hard  work,  and  few  will  follow  it  long  with 
out  fair  returns.  To  those  who  wish  to  come  out  best  ir 
the  trying  times  now  at  hand,  we  urge  a  more  considerate 
use  of  the  byproducts  of  dairying,  viz.,  the  whey  and  skim 
milk  At  the  Wisconsin  Experiment  Station  careful  feed- 
ing trials  showed  that  whey  was  worth  seven  to  eight  cents 
a  hundred  for  mixing  with  cornmeal  and  shorts  for  pigs 
when  hogs  bring  the  prices  they  now  command.  To  have 
anything  like  this  value,  however,  the  whey  must  be  fed 
sweet  Let  the  farmer  who  patronizes  the  cheese  factory 
insist  that  the  whey  tank  be  kept  as  clean  as  the  cheese 
vat,  claiming  this  as  one  of  his  rights  with  the  maker. 

We  must  build  good  frames  in  the  case  of  cur  hogs,  an 
have  them  in  a  thrifty  condition  preceding  the  fattenin 
period  if  the  returns  are  to  be  profitable.    To  make  a  fine 
pie  there  is  nothing  available  equal  to  skim  milk.  W 
have  known  breeders  of  registered  stock  to  skim  the.r  milk 
cans  very  lightly  when  a  few  fine  litters  of  pigs  stood  1- 
need  of  the  product  from  the  dairy  house.    No  doubt  th 
extra  price  these  pigs  brought  more  than  compensated  for 
the  butter-fat  lost.    Generally,  one  had  better  have  his 
milk  skimmed  closely  and  feed  the  sugar  and  casein  of  the 
skim  milk,  making  up  th«  deficiency  of  fat  with  cornmeal 
and  other  foods  cheaper  than  butter.    As  to  whether  skim 
milk  should  be  fed  sweet  or  sour  may  be  left  for  the  feeder 
to  decide.    A  few  are  in  favor  of  giving  the  milk  sweet, 
while  many  and  some  of  our  best  feeders  insist  that  they 


The  Why  in  Dairy  Matters. 

Why  should  the  udder,  etc.,  of  the  cow  and  the  hands 
of  the  milker  be  made  as  clean  as  possible  bsfore  milking? 
To  keep  bacteria  from  getting  into  the  milk. 

Why  should  the  milk  be  removed  from  the  stable  as  soon 
as  possible  after  milking?  To  prevent  absorption  of  any 
odors  of  the  stable. 

Why  should  milk  not  be  put  at  once,  after  milking,  Into 
closely  covered  cans  ?  Because  by  so  doing  odors  are  re- 
tained in  the  milk. 

Why  should  milk  that  Is  to  be  set  for  cream  in  covered 
cans,  or  put  into  cans  for  immediate  delivery,  be  aerated  ? 
To  remove  the  animal  and  other  odors  from  the  milk. 

Why  should  milk  be  set  as  soon  as  possible?   To  stop 
the  action  of  bacteria. 

Why  should  the  temperature  of  the  milk  be  reduced  as 
quickly  as  possible  for  creaming  ?  To  prevent  the  forma- 
tion of  fibrin  and  the  growth  of  bacteria. 

Why  should  milk  that  is  to  be  set  for  cream  be  agitated 
no  more  than  is  necessary  before  se. ting  ?  Because  agita- 
tion favors  the  formation  of  fibrin. 

Why  should  milk  pails,  pans,  churns  and  every  utensil 
used  in  the  dairy  be  kept  most  carefully  clean  ?  Solely  to 
keep  out  bacteria. 

Why  is  cream  ripened  before  churning  ?  To  develop 
flavor  and  render  churning  easier. 

Why  should  the  ripening  process  of  cream  not  be  allowed 
to  continue  too  long?  To  prevent  the  development  of 
bacteria  that  produce  offensive  products,  such  as  bitter- 
ness, and  destroy  aroma. 

Why  should  a  thermometer  be  used  at  every  step  of  the 
process  of  making  butter?  To  be  sure  that  the  tempera- 
ture is  the  one  desired  in  each  stage  or  division  cf  the 
work. 

Why  does  cooling  the  milk  prevent  or  retard  souring  ? 
It  retards  growth  in  bacteria. 

Why  do  milk  and  cream  sour  less  rapidly  in  winter  than 
in  summer?  There  are  few  bacteria  in  the  air  and  the 
temperature  is  lower. 

Whv  does  the  ripening  of  cream  make  it  churn  more 
easily?  The  albuminous  matter  of  cream  is  rendered  less 
tenacious. 

Why  does  milk  become  sour  ?  Bacteria  changes  sugar 
into  lactic  acid. 

Why  should  the  room  in  which  milk  is  set  be  made  per- 
fect in  its  sanitary  conditions,  such  as  good  ventilation, 
cleanliness  of  floors,  walls,  etc.,  freedom  of  bad  odors,  etc  ? 
To  keep  out  undesirable  bacteria  and  to  keep  products 
free  from  bad  odors. 

Why  does  the  presence  of  casein  in  butter  injure  it? 
It  affords  nourishment  to  bacteria,  which  causes  butter  to 
decompose. — London  Dairy. 

Poisoned  Wheat  for  Moles. 

To  THE  Editor  : — I  have  found  an  eflective  way  to  kill  moles 
ii  to  puncture  the  runways  with  a  sharp-pointed  stick  about  the  sit? 
of  a  lead  pencil  and  then  drop  a  few  kernels  of  poisjned  wheat  in  the 
holes.  I  have  tried  this  *  number  of  times  and  it  has  always  bscn 
successful.— H.  K.  D.,  Alameda. 

This  is  rather  contrary  to  the  commin  belief  that  moles 
subsist  wholly  upon  animal  food,  grubs,  worms,  etc.  An 
account  was  given  in  the  Rural  last  year  of  a  lady  in 
Oregon  who  showed  that  moles  in  confinement  would  eat 
green  peas.  We  understand  that  others  besides  our  cor- 
respondent have  successfully  used  poisoned  wheat.  We 
would  like  to  hear  more  of  this  aod  other  methods.— Ed. 

Thf  limestone  monument  bearing  the  title  used  as  a 
headline  is  located  in  Decatur  county,  Ind.  The  center 
of  the  population  in  the  United  States,  as  located  by 
the  census  of  1890,  is  in  the  above  named  county  20 
miles  east  of  Columbu;,  one  of  the  cities  of  Hoosierdom. 
This  is  the  second  time  in  the  history  of  our  country  that 
the  center  of  population  has  been  indicated  by  marking 
it  with  a  monument.  The  first  was  the  spot  located  by  the 
census  ol  1810.  The  "  monument,"  which  may  still  be  seen, 
is  simply  a  flat  stone  emoedded  in  the  soil  40  miles  north- 
west of  Washington,  bearing  these  three  words, 
of  Population."— St.  Louis  Republican. 
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Worth  the  While. 


It  is  easy  enough  to  be  pleasant, 

While  life  flows  by  like  a  song, 
But  the  man  worth  while  is  the  one  who  will  smile 

When  everything  goes  dead  wrong. 
For  the  test  of  the  heart  is  trouble, 

And  it  always  comes  with  the  years, 
And  the  smile  that  is  worth  the  praises  of  earth 

Is  the  smile  that  shines  through  tears. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  be  prudent 

When  nothing  tempts  you  to  stray, 
When  without  or  within  no  voice  of  sin 

Is  luring  your  soul  away. 
Rut  it  is  only  a  negative  virture 

Until  it  is  tried  by  fire, 
And  the  life  that  is  worth  the  honor  of  earth 

Is  the  one  that  resists  desire. 

By  the  cynic,  the  sad,  the  fallen, 

Who  have  no  strength  for  the  strife, 
The  world's  highway  is  cumbered  to-day; 

They  make  up  the  items  of  life. 
But  the  virtue  that  conquers  passion, 

And  the  sorrow  that  hides  in  a  smile, 
It  is  these  that  are  worth  the  homage  of  earth, 

For  we  find  them  but  once  in  a  while. 

-Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox. 


The  Uncomfortable  Visitor. 


HE  lived  in  the  city.  Her 
husband  was  employed  in 
a  business  that  brought  him 
a  comfortable  salary,  so 
they  always  lived  comfort- 
ably, writes  "  Kate  "  in  Coun- 
try Gentleman.  They  did  not  own  any 
property  thete,  and  there  were  a  good  many 
reasons  why  they  did  not  buy  any.  First, 
taxes  were  so  high  and  street  and  other  im- 
provements cist  the  land  owners  so  much 
that  it  was  cheaper  to  hire  than  to  buy.  If 
any  one  should  ask  if  the  land  owners  did 
not  eventually  make  all  their  expenses 
out  of  the  renters  they  would  be  told  that 
that  was  an  uncomfortable  question  they 
had  not  time  to  investigate. 

Once  they  decided  to  buy  a  lot  and  build 
a  house,  and  have  just  one  of  those  real  nice 
little  homes,  you  know,  but  as  they  could 
pay  but  very  little  down  they  had  to  give  a 
mortgage,  and  it  took  so  much  out  of  the 
salary  to  meet  the  payments  that  there  was 
really  not  enough  to  live  upon.  Think  of 
wearing  that  bonnet  two  years  for  best  !  Of 
course  she  conld  not  go  anywhere,  or  could 
hardly  go  anywhere  the  last  year.  And 
really  every  article  of  clothing  worn  by  the 
family  got  so  shabby  that  they  were  hardly 
respectable,  and  when  one  loses  their  self- 
respect — why,  they  must  not  do  it,  that's  all. 
So,  for  the  good  of  the  family,  the  place  was 
given  up,  the  little  that  had  been  paid  upon 
It  went  with  it,  and  once  more  the  family 
was  respectable  and  comfortable. 

Twice  this  pretense  of  bnying  a  house 
had  been  tried,  and  both  times  with  the  same 
result.  Then  they  settled  in  their  minds 
that  the  salary  would  last  as  long  as  they 
lived,  and  why  should  they  care  beyond 
tint  ? 

Well,  this  lady  went  visiting  in  the  coun- 
try one  summer.  She  had  a  dear  friend  in 
the  country  whom  she  occasionally  visited, 
only  to  stay  a  day  or  so.  But  this  time  she 
was  to  make  a  long  visit,  at  least  two  weeks. 
It  was  a  noble  farm.  Rich,  well  cultivated 
fields  surrounded  the  house,  garden  and  or- 
chards; there  were  grand  old  woods  and  low 
hills  in  the  distance,  and  those  who  lived 
there  could  not  help  but  love  the  place. 
They  would  have  been  blind  to  all  beauty, 
deaf  to  all  music,  irresponsive  to  every 
attraction  if  they  did  not.  The  house  itself 
was  old-fashioned,  having  been  built  by  the 
preceding  generation,  and  was  not  as  good 
as  a  newer  one  would  have  been,  yet  it  was 
too  good  to  throw  aside  and  build  anew, 
especially  when  the  revenues  from  the  farm 
are  no  greater  than  now. 

For  two  or  three  days  the  city  lady's  visit 
passed  pleasantly;  then  she  began  to  dis- 
cover quite  a  number  of  things  that  were  not 
just  as  they  should  be.  The  first  was  that 
her  country  friend  was  working  too  hard. 
There  were  five  in  the  family  beside  the 
visitor,  butter  to  make  from  five  cows,  chick- 
ens to  take  care  of,  and  all  the  hard  work 
incidental  to  farm  life,  and  only  the  farmer's 
wife  and  one  girl  to  do  it  all.  The  girl 
worked  all  the  time,  and  the  mistress  most 
of  the  time,  and  yet  she  could  see  that  the 
housework  was  not  always  as  well  done  as  it 
should  be.  The  sweeping  and  dusting  were 
not  always  perfectly  done,  the  table  linen 
was  sometimes  soiled;  the  cooking  was  good 
but  there  were  no  extras,  such  as  with  their 
abundance  of  eggs,  butter,  cream  and  fruit 
they  could  so  easily  make  if  they  would  only 
take  time  to  do  it.  She  began  to  pity  her 
friend  because  she  had  to  work  so  hard, 
and  at  last  considered  it  her  duty  to  re- 
monstrate with  her. 

"  Why  don't  you  stop  doing  all  this  hard 


work?  Yon  are  wearing  yourself  out,  and 
will  be  an  old  woman  long  before  your  time. 
You  will  break  down  entirely,  and  then  what 
will  your  children  do?  Now  do  stop  work- 
ing so  hard.  I  wouldn't  raise  a  chick  If  I 
were  you,  and  I'd  sell  my  cows  the  very 
first  thing  and  buy  my  butter.  Working 
yourself  to  death  to  save  a  little  money! 
You  don't  catch  me  doing  it  ! '  And  so  she 
went  on.  Sociable  and  cheery,  she  was  a 
very  pleasant  companion  most  of  the  time, 
yet  when  her  friend  sat  down  after  the  work 
was  done,  a  little  more  wearied  than  usual, 
she :  went  the  same  round  over  again  with 
but  slight  variations. 

After  a  few  days,  as  this  apparently  made 
no  impression,  she  began  on  a  new  line: 
"  That  girl  of  yours  ought  to  have  done  that 
work  you  have  just  done.  You  were  tired 
when  yon  began  it,  and  now  you  are  ex- 
hausted. If  she  cared  anything  at  all  for 
you  she  would  take  all  these  things  off  your 
shoulders.  How  I  wish  you  could  get  as 
good  'help'  in  the  country  as  we  do  in  the 
city.  You  have  no  idea  how  little  you  would 
have  to  do  if  you  had  a  really  good  girl." 
Of  course  there  were  long  explanations  of 
the  difficulty  of  getting  a  girl  at  all  in  the 
country,  good,  bad  or  indifferent,  and  as  to 
getting  any  one  to  come  and  work  by  the 
day,  that  was  simply  impossible. 

Then  she  discovered  that  a  few  changes 
In  that  old-fashioned  house  would  be  a  de- 
cided improvement.  "I  don't  see  why  it  is 
necessary  to  keep  old  houses  just  so  always, 
simply  because  our  fathers  and  mothers 
made  them  so,  and  there  are  really  so  many 
improvements  in  our  modern  style  of  build- 
ing, that  it  is  a  great  trial  to  live  in  an  old 
house.  I  tried  it  once,  and  said  then  that  I 
never  would  again.  Why,  I  just  felt  cross 
all  the  time  I  was  living  in  that  old  house, 
and  as  the  owner  would  make  no  changes, 
we  had  to  leave  it.  Now,  if  you  only  had  a 
door  here,  it  would  be  so  much  nicer,  and 
with  a  wing  built  there,  you  could  have  a 
large  new  bedroom,  and  the  old  one  could 
be  thrown  into  this  room."  And  then  they 
replanned  and  rearranged  and  talked  over 
and  over  the  old  house  until  they  decided 
that  it  could,  with  much  work  and  many 
dollars,  be  made— well,  be  made  very  com- 
fortable for  an  old  house. 

But  why  enumerate  all  the  faults  that  this 
city  friend  discovered  on  that  farm  and  in 
that  farm  house?  Not  that  she  was  a  petu- 
lent  fault-finder,  for  she  was  of  an  amiable 
nature,  and  really  wanted  to  help  every  one 
around  her  and  add  something  to  their  hap- 
piness. If  there  was  anything  uncomfortable 
in  their  surroundings,  she  wanted  to  point  it 
out,  so  that  it  could  be  removed  and  life 
made  more  cheerful.  She  was  simply  doing 
a  service  that  she  would  have  thanked  any 
one  else  to  do  for  her,  for  if  her  surround- 
ings were  not  according  to  the  modern 
standard,  she  made  them  so,  or  got  out  of 
them  and  went  to  some  other  place. 

On  the  day  the  visit  ended,  she  said:  "  I 
have  enjoyed  my  visit  so  much,  for  I  had  no 
idea  it  was  so  nice  out  here  in  the  country, 
and  you  do  entertain  so  beautifully  !  What 
a  pity  it  is  that  you  do  not  live  where  you 
could  see  a  little  more  company.  It  seems 
as  if  you  were  robbed  of  all  social  advan- 
tages, living  here  so  far  from  everybody." 

Now  what  effect  did  all  this  have  upon 
her  farm  friend?  Perhaps  it  can  best  be 
shown  by  an  extract  from  a  letter  that  the 
latter  wrote  to  her  sister:  "  We  had  a  good 
visit  all  the  time  she  was  here,  but  some- 
how I  have  had  the  blues  ever  since  she 
went  away.  You  know  how  they  live;  there 
is  a  regular  sum  of  money  coming  in  every 
month,  and  they  use  it  up  and  have  every- 
thing they  want.  She  can't  see  why  it 
shouldn't  be  so  everywhere,  and  you  know 
how  it  is  on  a  farm;  some  months  we  have 
qnite  a  good  deal  paid  in  and  others  we 
have  none  at  all,  and  we  never  know  how 
we  shall  come  out  at  the  end  of  the  year.  I 
know  this  house  Is  a  regular  old  trap,  but 
will  it  be  the  best  thing  for  us  to  do  to 
throw  it  aside  or  overhaul  it  and  make  it 
over  into  a  new  one?  I  know  I  am  work- 
ing hard,  making  butter  and  raising  poul- 
try, but  It  brings  in  a  good  deal  of  money, 
and  if  we  don't  make  what  money  we  can 
in  these  little  ways,  how  are  we  going  to 
send  the  children  to  school  ?  And  go  to 
school  they  shall  if  we  can  possibly  get 
money  enough  to  send  them.  I  sometimes 
think  that  here  we  are,  working  our  lives 
away  and  missing  all  the  pleasure  we  might 
get  out  of  them.  I  know  that  a  good  share 
of  our  furniture  is  poor  old  stuff,  and  I 
should  like  to  have  better,  and  I  should 
like  a  good  hired  girl  (for  Sarah  got  out 
of  sorts  and  left  the  day  before  the  visit 
ended),  and  I  know  that  my  dresses  are  a 
long  way  from  being  in  the  latest  style, 
and  I  should  like  to  have  a  new  supply; 
but  where  is  the  money  to  come  from  to 
pay  for  all  these  things  ?  The  sum  we  have 
laid  up  in  bank  would  disappear  instantly 
if  we  had.  every  such  thing  we  wanted,  and 


if  that  were  gone  I  am  afraid  I  should  be 
more  dissatisfied  than  I  am  now.    I  think 

it  must  be  because    talked  to  me  so 

much  about  what  I  ought  to  have  that  has 
made  me  so  uncomfortable  since  she  went 
away.  I  have  felt  as  if  I  were  stingy  and 
miserly,  and  I  know  I  do  not  mean  to  be 
either.  Isn't  there  some  way  to  be  happy 
without  paying  out  every  cent  we  have  in 
the  world?" 

Reader,  how  ought  any  one  to  think  and 
do  after  she  has  had  such  an  uncomfortable 
visitor  ? 

How  to  Succeed. 
The  measure  of  a  man's  success  in  life 
depends  very  often  upon  himself.  It  de- 
pends more  upon  what  he  has  in  himself, 
the  talent,  the  skill,  industry,  prudence,  ten- 
acity, than  it  does  on  the  things  that  lie  out- 
side of  him— otherwise,  his  opportunities. 
An  opportunity  is  of  no  earthly  use  to  any 
one  until  it  is  grasped,  cherished,  made  the 
most  of. 

A  man  must  bs  quick  to  see  and  to  lay 
hold  of  the  opportunities  that  come  in  his 
way;  otherwise,  he  will  only  be  able  to  take 
a  retrospective  glance  at  them  as  they  float 
away  into  space  to  join  the  other  might- 
have-beens.  The  world  is  full  of  opportuni- 
ties waiting,  like  fishes,  to  be  caught,  but 
ordinarily  they  do  not  drop  into  a  man's 
hand;  he  often  has  to  put  his  worm  on  the 
hook  and  sit  for  a  whole  day  angling  before 
he  gets  a  bite — but  then  it  may  be  a  big 
one. 

How  often  do  we  see  a  boy  or  a  man  who 
seems  to  lack  every  possible  advantage 
climb  steadily  to  the  very  topmost  heights. 
Very  often  we  think  him  a  dull,  slow,  plod- 
ding sort  of  fellow,  but  he  "gets  there"  all 
the  same,  while  those  who  derided  his  meth- 
ods stand  below,  craning  their  necks  to  look 
at  him  and  gaping  In  astonishment. 

Tenacity  of  purpose  is  one  of  the  chief 
insurers  of  success.  The  one  who  flits  here 
and  there  from  one  bright  flower  or  purpose 
to  another  will  never  succeed.  He  Is  allured 
by  each  in  turn,  and  as  soon  tires  of  it.  He 
becomes  a  Jack-at-all-trades  but  a  master  of 
none.  The  man  who  succeeds  sets  himself 
to  work  and  sticks  to  the  business;  he  learns 
all  parts  of  it,  he  studies  it  from  all  points, 
he  takes  an  interest  in  it,  he  loves  it.  He 
does  not  let  it  matter  to  him;  he  becomes 
its  master,  and  he  succeeds.  It  matters  not 
what  business  such  a  man  enters,  he  is 
bound  to  succeed  anyway,  because  he  knows 
how  to  stay,  he  has  the  quality  of  adhesive- 
ness, of  tenacity,  of  honesty. 

Of  course,  a  dishonest  man  may  be  suc- 
cessful from  a  monetary  point  of  view.  This, 
however,  is  not  a  true  success;  because 
there  is  nothing  lasting  about  it— his  money 
he  cannot  carry  with  him — and  "  what  shall 
it  profit  a  man  if  he  gain  the  whole  world 
and  lose  his  own  soul." 

The  man  who  Is  really  successful  builds 
his  character  while  he  is  building  his  pros- 
perity; and  though  the  prosperity  yield  to 
accident  and  vanish,  he  still  has  something 
left— a  treasure  which  neither  moth  nor  rust 
can  corrupt. — The  Yankee  Blade. 


Fashion  Notes. 


One  of  the  economical  customs  of  the 
honr,  brought  about  by  the  stress  in  the 
money  market,  which  has  now  begun  to  af- 
fect the  trade  of  the  most  fashionable  dress- 
makers in  the  city,  is  the  demand  for  odd 
waists  or  French  blouses.  It  is  not  an  un- 
usual thing  for  customers  to  order  as  many 
as  three  waists  with  a  single  skirt  of  hand- 
some satin  or  moire. 

Somebody  announces  every  now  and  then 
that  men  do  not  like  masculine-looking  gar- 
ments on  women;  that  starched  shirt  bosoms 
and  cuffs,  stiff  hats  and  man-like  coats  are 
their  abomination,  and  that  they  wish  women 
to  be  in  everything  the  opposite  of  them- 
selves. Nevertheless,  tailor-made  fashions 
have  practically  no  rivals  in  the  average 
man's  esteem,  if  his  comments  are  to  be 
taken  as  an  indication  of  his  taste.  The 
plainer  the  skirt,  the  tighter  the  stitched 
bodice,  the  higher  the  starched  collar,  the 
nattier  the  four-in-hand  scarf  and  the  doggier 
the  dogskin  gloves,  the  more  approval  do 
they  win.  Apparently,  a  man  likes  to  be 
beaten  on  his  own  ground  when  it  is  a  ques- 
tion of  dress. 

The  most  desirable  dresses  for  spring 
wear  are  the  tailor-built  tweed  and  cloth 
gowns,  which  have  neatness  and  good  style 
to  recommend  them  as  well  as  no  end  of 
service.  The  newest  suits  are  made  of  fine 
twill  or  smooth  cloth,  and  fawn  and  brown 
are  the  favorite  colors.  The  coats  are  in 
great  variety,  some  being  open  all  the  way 
down  to  reveal  the  blouse  or  shirt  at  least 
seyen  inches  across  the  front,  some  having 


revers  which  end  at  the  chest,  while  others 
extend  to  the  bottom  of  the  waist,  where  the 
coat  fastens  with  one  button.  The  collars 
are  deep,  full  and  square,  or  a  plain  turn- 
down collar  at  the  back.  However,  the 
latest  and  most  approved  coat  is  tight-fitting 
at  the  back,  half  fitting  in  front  and  double- 
breasted,  buttoning  all  the  way  up.  It 
can  be  made  serviceable  for  warmth,  and  at 
the  same  time  may  be  rolled  back  to  show 
the  vest. 

The  latest  vest  is  single-breasted,  with 
buttons  up  so  high  that  very  little  of  the 
shirt  Is  seen.  Covert  coating  is  a  fashion- 
able material  for  these  dresses,  but  it  is  very 
heavy;  and  when  the  skirts  are  interlined 
with  haircloth,  they  are  really  burdensome. 
Tweeds  and  cheviots  make  much  lighter 
gowns. 

Cool  ecru  linens  came  into  such  favor  last 
summer  that  they  promise  to  be  very  gener- 
ally worn  again  in  coat  and  jacket  suits  of 
various  kinds.  Young  women  of  wealth, 
who  seek  something  new,  are  buying  these 
linens  in  imported  suits  made  after  a  rather 
fanciful  fashion,  when  one  considers  the 
simple  fabric.  Thus  they  have  a  round  waist 
of  brown  linen,  with  jacket  fronts  opening 
on  full  blouse  front  ot  ecru  guipure  lace  laid 
on  white  satin.  A  high  collar  of  the  guipure 
and  a  black  satin  or  moire  ribbon  belt  com- 
plete the  waist.  Gigot  sleeves  of  moderate 
size  have  small  cuffs  of  guipure  edged  with 
a  narrow  band  of  black  satin  ribbon.  The 
short  skirt,  escaping  the  ground  all  around, 
is  trimmed  with  several  narrow  folds  like 
pipings  of  black  ribbon  set  around  it  at  wide 
intervals. 

Other  ecru  linens  are  of  the  thin  batiste 
that  is  so  generally  becoming.  These  are 
made  with  a  belted  waist  crossed  with  ecru 
guipure  insertion  of  an  elaborate  pattern  in 
scallops,  the  stock  and  soft  belt  of  either 
Nile  green,  turquoise  or  cerise  velvet.  The 
skirt  is  double,  each  skirt  being  about  the 
same  length  in  front,  while  the  upper  skirt 
lengthens  in  plaits  that  point  to  the  foot  In 
the  back.  Both  skirts  are  edged  with  wide 
guipure  lace  that  has  scallops  at  the  top  in- 
serted in  the  batiste.  Bishop  sleeves  have 
wristbands  of  colored  velvet  and  cuffs  of  the 
guipure. 

The  extreme  length  at  which  the  leg-o'- 
mutton  sleeve  has  been  worn  this  winter  has 
led  to  the  introduction  of  the  elbow  sleeve 
for  those  to  whom  the  sleeve  falling  over  the 
hand  is  unbecoming.  These  picturesque 
elbow  sleeves,  which  belong  to  the  shep- 
herdess fashion,  are  again  worn  in  Paris  with 
long,  wrinkled  gloves,  which  reach  to  their 
edge.   

Some  Simple  Things. 

A  gargle  of  salt  and  water  is  a  remedy  for 
an  ordinary  sore  throat. 

A  strong  solution  of  salt  and  water  will 
remove  the  poison  of  bee  or  mosquito  stings. 

There  is  nothing  more  soothing  in  case  of 
nervous  restlessness  than  a  hot  salt  bath  just 
before  retiring. 

When  you  go  to  whitewash  your  cellars, 
put  a  lot  of  copperas  in  the  whitewash.  It 
will  keep  the  vermin  away. 

Coarse-ground  coffee  sprinkled  on  a 
shovelful  of  burning  coals  will  remove  offen- 
sive odors  from  a  sick  room. 

If  you  desire  to  paper  a  wall  that  has  been 
whitewashed,  rub  the  wall  down  with  a  cloth 
wet  in  strong  vinegar  or  saleratus. 

Handsome  parlor  vases  are  usually  filled 
with  some  such  ingredient  as  sand  to  weight 
them  and  prevent  the  light  porcelain  from 
being  brushed  off  the  mantel-piece. 

Flowers  will  keep  better  in  damp  sand 
than  in  water,  and  a  center-piece  of  flowers 
for  the  table  may  be  more  gracefully  and 
firmly  arranged  in  a  jar  of  wet  sand  than  in 
a  foundation  of  moss. 

It  is  said  that  oil  spilled  on  a  carpet  or 
any  woolen  material  may  be  removed  by 
applying  buckwheat  plentifully,  brushing  it 
into  a  dustpan  after  a  short  time,  and  put- 
ting on  a  fresh  supply  until  the  oil  has  dis- 
appeared. 

Sweet  briar  or  eglantine  has  a  most  de- 
lightful fragrance,  as  those  who  have  gath- 
ered it  in  the  fields  and  enjoyed  it  afterward 
in  the  house  well  know,  and  the  leaves  of  it 
are  said  to  be  excellent,  when  dried,  to  fill 
pillows  to  put  under  the  head,  instead  of 
balsam  or  pine. 

An  efficient  fly  poison,  which  has  the  merit 
of  being  poisonous  only  to  flies,  is  made  of 
the  yolk  of  an  egg,  beaten  up  with  a  table- 
spoonful  each  of  ground  black  pepper  and 
molasses.  It  should  be  poured  in  shallow 
plates  and  set  about.  This  is  a  simple  pro- 
cess by  which  to  catch  the  few  flies  that  slip 
into  a  house  before  the  screens  are  put  up, 
for  most  housekeepers  wait  until  warned  by 
the  buzzing  insects  of  their  arrival  to  put  in 
these  safeguards, 
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A  Gup  of  Coffee. 
It  is  astonishing  how  many  curious  and 
unpalatable  concoctions  go  by  the  name  of 
coffee,  but  when  one  sees  the  ingredients 
and  the  brewing  thereof,  he  or  she  can  un 
derstand  the  pedigree  of  the  black  or  muddy 
witch-like  potion  that  is  so  frequently  set  be 
fore  the  traveler  or  even  the  family. 

I  spent  some  time  last  summer  on  a 
ranch  and  this  is  the  way  they  made  the 
coffee:  To  commence  with,  they  bought  a 
peculiar  looking  and  smelling  compound 
that  came  in  a  lage  package  or  can,  already 
ground  and  labeled  pure  Java  coffee.  Pure 
fiddlesticks!  The  man  who  put  up  that 
stuff  probably  only  knew  Java  by  name  and 
was  not  personally  acquainted. 

Well,  they  took  a  cupful  of  "  it  "  and  put 
it  into  a  coffee-pot  which  was  In  an  advanced 
stage  of  decrepitude,  the  inside  being  tanned 
to  a  color  that  would  have  made  a  meer 
schaum  pipe  highly  prized;  then  they  poured 
on  hot  water,  and  boiled  and  boiled  it.  At 
first  It  gave  out  a  somewhat  appetizing  odor, 
but,  as  the  boiling  progressed,  this  feeble 
spark  of  vitality  went  out  or  dissolved  into 
ether.  A  cup  of  this  liquid  cured  me  of  my 
penchant  for  coffee,  which  lasted  until  I 
struck  the  genuine  article  again. 

At  another  stopping  place  the  coffee  (al 
ways  bought  ground,  and  in  cans  or  pack 
ages)  was  this  time  mixed  with  an  egg, 
treated  to  a  bath  of  boiling  water  and  al- 
lowed to  simmer  only  a  few  minutes,  then 
set  back  to  keep  hot,  but  not  boil.  This 
was  intelligently  prepared  on  the  best  prin- 
ciples, served  with  delicious,  thick  cream 
and  drank  with  relish,  but  oh,  how  unlike  a 
cup  of  real  Java  and  Mocha.  Had  these 
been  prepared  in  that  way,  the  results  would 
have  been  a  drink  fit  for  the  gods,  or,  to  be 
more  material,  fit  to  place  before  the  most 
critical  and  captious  man  that  ever  lived. 

The  very  best  plan  is  not  to  buy  ground 
coffee  at  all,  unless  you  can  select  the  bean 
and  have  it  ground  at  once,  under  personal 
supervision.  And  the  best  coffee  loses 
much  flavor  and  strength  by  being  ground, 
unless  In  small  quantities,  for  it  deteriorates 
with  age.  It  is  far  better  to  purchase  the 
browned  kernels  and  grind  them  each  morn- 
ing for  use.  A  coffee-mill  costs  but  a  trifle, 
and  is  absulutely  necessary  to  obtain  the  re- 
sult in  view. 

Don't  ask  for  Mocha  outside  of  large 
cities,  or  you  will  put  your  groceryman  to 
the  painful  necessity  of  fibbing. 

Before  going  any  further,  let  me  quote 
from  a  New  Orleans  paper  as  to  the  adul- 
teration of  coffee  and  chicory,  ground  of 
course:  "  In  these  is  found  the  raspings  of 
carrots,  of  beans,  of  glands,  of  torrified 
bread,  of  beet  pulp,  of  brick  dust,  and  of 
ochre." 

There  is  really  no  Mocha  in  a  country 
town.  Java  may  be  bought,  but  what  is 
generally  under  that  name  is  really  Rio  or 
Kona.  The  Menado  Java  is  about  the  best 
In  the  market,  and  this  mixed  with  Costa 
Rica  or  Rio  makes  a  palatable  and  healthy 
drink.  The  same  cannot  be  said  of  the 
ground  mixture. 

In  selecting  browned  coffee,  reject  it  if 
very  dark  or  scorched  and  dull  looking,  the 
proper  color  being  a  yellowish  brown,  some- 
what bright  looking. 

You  cannot  be  too  careful  as  to  the  sani- 
tary condition  of  your  coffee  pot,  which 
should  not  lose  its  color,  and  should  be  well 
scalded  before  each  using  and  emptied  after 
the  meal.  Should  economy  dictate  its 
being  reserved  for  another  repast,  let  me 
tell  you  it  is  a  poor  way  to  do.  Better  make 
less  and  have  it  fresh  when  needed.  Now 
as  to  the  best  varieties;  tastes  differ.  For 
ordinary  family  use  Java  and  Rio,  Bohemian 
Club  (a  blend),  or  Java  and  Costa  Rica, 
make  a  good  cup.  Costa  Rica  should  be 
added  for  strength  and  is  desirable  for  black 
coffee.  Some  grocers  make  a  specialty  of 
blends,  which  are  prepared  with  fine  dis- 
crimination by  experts.  There  are  many 
ways  of  making  really  good  coffee.  A  well- 
known  authority  pours  a  cupfull  of  boiling 
water  on  the  grounds  and  lets  it  steep  a 
few  minutes  like  tea,  then  fills  up  the 
pot  to  the  desired  quantity.  This  is  eco- 
nomical and  an  excellent  drink  is  ob- 
tained. Another  way  is  to  break  an  egg  on 
the  grounds,  and,  adding  the  crushed  shell, 
mix  well.  Pour  on  boiling  water,  let  boil 
two  or  three  minutes— no  longer — and  then 
set  back  to  keep  hot.  This  is  the  most 
popular  way  and  productive  of  good  re- 
sults. Still  another  way,  much  adopted  by 
sheep-herders,  lumbermen  and  campers,  is  to 
put  cold  water  on  the  requisite  proportion  of 
the  ground  berry  and  let  come  to  a  good 
boil.  Set  aside  to  settle,  and  the  best  part 
of  your  breakfast  will  be  in  good  order. 

A  Philadelphia  doctor  of  repute  gives  the 
following  directions  for  coffee,  which  he 
says  "  is  more  healthy  and  better  flavored. 


for  a  quarter  of  the  expense  of  common 
coffee":  Coffee  by  weight  or  measure,  one 
fourth;  rye,  three-fourths.  Look  them  over 
separately  to  remove  bad  grains,  then  wash 
to  remove  dust,  draining  off  the  water  and 
drying  well.  Brown  in  a  skillet,  stirring 
all  the  time,  to  do  so  evenly.  Brown  the 
rye  separately;  then  mix  evenly,  and  grind 
only  as  used,  settling  with  a  beaten  egg, 
and  serve  with  cream  and  sugar  as  usual. 

For  those  who  are  camping  or  remote 
from  markets,  let  me  recommend  their 
trying  some  of  the  various  brands  of  con- 
densed coffee  and  milk  that  retail  at  from 
35  to  45  cents  each  for  one-pound  tins. 
They  simply  require  heating,  sweetening 
and  diluting  as  desired. 

To  visitors  at  the  Ceylon  exhibit  in  the 
Liberal  Arts  Building,  at  the  Midwinter  Fair, 
their  coffee  was  a  revelation.  Through  the 
courtesy  of  the  gentleman  in  charge,  I  was 
able  to  secure  some  of  the  unprepared 
coffee,  and  will  give  further  Information  in 
some  future  article.  I  will  finish  this  with 
a  description  of  the  ordinary  Turkish  way 
of  preparing  this  berry,  which  produces  a 
different  result  from  that  to  which  we  are 
accustomed.  The  vessel  used  consists  of 
a  small  conical  saucepan  with  a  long  handle. 
The  fresh  roasted  berry  is  pounded,  not 
ground,  and  about  a  dessert  spoonful  is 
put  into  the  minute  boiler.  It  is  then 
nearly  filled  with  water  and  thrust  among 
the  embers.  It  boils  in  a  few  seconds,  and 
the  decoction,  grounds  and  all,  is  poured 
out  into  a  small  cup  which  fits  into  a  brass 
socket,  much  like  the  cup  of  an  acorn,  and 
holding  the  china  cup,  as  that  does  the  acorn 
Itself.  The  Turks  drink  this  liquid  boiling 
hot,  and  swallow  the  grounds  with  it.  It  is 
always  taken  without  cream  or  sugar.  In 
every  Turkish  hut  these  coffee  boilers  may 
be  seen  suspended,  and  the  means  for 
pounding  the  roasted  berry  always  at 
hand.  Kate  C.  Hubbard. 

Santa  Cruz. 


Personal  Beauty. 


Several  English  medical  journals  have 
recently  called  attention  to  a  fact,  sustained 
by  common  observation,  that  the  young 
women  of  the  present  day  are  better  de- 
veloped physically,  taller,  plumper,  stronger 
and  healthier  than  the  young  women  of  fifty, 
a  hundred,  a  hundred  and  fifty  or  two 
hundred  years  ago,  and  that  in  this  contin 
uous  and  perceptible  improvement  of  condi 
tion  and  aspect  there  are  no  steps  backward. 
One  journal  has  called  attention  to  the  clr 
cumstances  that,  whereas  a  century  or  two 
ago  a  handsome  woman  inspired  sentiments 
of  such  admiring  curiosity  that  her  arrival 
or  departure  drew  vast  crowds  and  rewarded 
the  patient  waiting  of  hundreds;  beauty  of 
the  same  sort  is  so  general  now-adays  as  to 
evoke  no  ripple  of  excitement.  It  Is  no 
longer  so  rare  that  it  commands  peculiar 
attention.  Again,  the  portraits  of  women 
of  acknowledged  loveliness  preserved  in 
many  houses  and  galleries,  or  public  build- 
ings, and  wondered  at  for  many  years,  can- 
not stand  comparison  with  many  living 
countenances  whose  good  looks  are  so 
ittle  beyond  the  ordinary  as  to  in- 
spire neither  poet,  painter,  composer  nor 
sculptor  with  a  subject  for  rhapsody  in 
sonnet,  on  canvas,  by  lyric,  or  in  marble. 
But  the  change  to  which  English  writers  on 
hygiene  allude  in  scientific  phase  and  with- 
out passion  or  emotion,  is  not  limited  to 
heir  field  of  personal  observation.  Gener- 
ally speaking,  the  proportion  of  handsome 
women  is  larger  than  it  used  to  be,  and 
uncomeliness  is  diminished  correspondingly. 
The  true  causes  of  this  are  probably  two  : 

1)  Improved  health,  the  result  of  a  more 
scientific  mode  of  life,  better  hygienic  condi- 
tions, larger  latitude  in  outdoor  exercise, 
better  nutrition,  better  physical  culture,  and 
softening  and  equalizing  of  the  climate;  and 

2)  better  taste  in  dress,  the  introduction  of 
new  and  becoming  methods  of  attire,  im- 
proved style,  a  greater  variety  of  fabrics  and 
colors,  and  such  cheapening  of  materials 
for  a  girl's  wear  as  to  bring  them  within  the 
reach  of  all. — Toronto  Truth. 


The  Compass  Plant- 
"  Among  the  many  wonders  of  the  West- 
ern plains,"  said  Garrett  C.  Hughes  of 
Boulder,  Colorado,  "  nothing  strikes  the 
traveler  of  a  scientific  turn  of  mind  with 
more  surprise  than  the  'compass  plant.' 
The  leaves  of  this  singular  plant  are  mag- 
netic and  its  petals  point  constantly  to  the 
north.  These  wonderful  prairie  guides  have 
on  numerous  occasions  proved  to  be  an  in- 
estimable benefit  to  travelers  who  strayed 
away  from  their  camp  and  companions  and 
found  themselves  lost  on  the  plains.  In 
i860,  while  on  my  way  to  the  Rocky  moun- 
tains by  a  wagon  train,  a  party  of  us,  who  I 
bad  left  camp  on  a  hnnt,[fqr  antelope,  lost  | 


our  way  owing  to  a  dark,  stormy  night  over 
taking  us.  We  knew  that  oar  train  was 
camped  about  ten  miles  to  the  northwest  of 
where  we  were  thus  overtaken.  The  night 
was  as  dark  as  pitch,  and  we  were  beginning 
to  be  alarmed,  when  one  of  our  number  hap- 
pened to  think  of  the  compass  plant  and  its 
singular  peculiarity.  We  at  once  dismounted 
and  groped  about  in  the  dark  till  at  last  our 
hands  came  In  contact  with  the  familiar 
leaves  of  the  plant.  It  was  but  a  short  cal- 
culation till  we  turned  our  horses'  heads  in 
the  right  direction  toward  the  camp,  which 
we  had  the  satisfaction  of  reaching  in  about 
two  hours,  but  not  until  we  had  dismounted 
several  times  to  feel  among  the  leaves  of 
this  friendly  guide  to  make  sure  of  our 
course." — St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat. 


To  Boys. 

Bt  Mrs.  a.  Ashley. 
Boys,  there  is  an  old  saying:  "Make 
yourself  worth  having  and  you'll  be  wanted.' 
Did  you  ever  think  how  much  of  this  is  your 
own  work  and  what  a  brave  work  it  is? 

A  beautiful  hymn  says:  "A  charge  to 
keep  I  have;  a  God  to  glorify."  You  have 
more;  you  have  a  God  to  obey,  Who  will 
punish  you  with  unhappiness  if  you  don't 
heed  the  little  voice  called  conscience  that 
whispers  the  right  and  the  wrong  to  you. 
You  can't  be  cruel,  disobedient  and  vicious 
without  showing  it  in  your  faces.  "As  he 
thinketh  in  his  heart  so  is  he,"  says  proverbs. 
Keep  body  and  soul  pure,  and  look  the 
world  straight  in  the  face.  A  youth  told  me 
that  the  boys  laughed  at  him  for  being  a 
"  goody  goody,"  till  he  took  up  their  ways, 
smoked  cigarettes,  played  "  hooky,"  cheated 
in  games  and  trades,  and,  to  show  his 
authority,  whipped  his  little  brother  to  make 
him  do  tricks,  then  hired  him  not  to  tell.  At 
last  he  ran  away  with  tramps  and  occasion- 
ally took  a  "tip"  in  saloons,  till  sickness 
laid  hold  of  him  and  turned  his  tired  feet  to 
the  dear,  forgiving  home.  His  father  died 
and  he  had  to  get  work.  He  went  to  a  good 
man  who  looked  him  sharply  in  the  face  and 
said,  "You've  a  bad  eye;  I  don't  want  you." 
Then  the  little  voice  whispered,  Frank, 
this  is  your  work!  You've  smoked,  read 
dime  novels  and  played  big  man  till  your 
face  shows  it.  You're  a  coward!  Then  he 
made  a  new  resolve  and  has  kept  his  place 
three  years  in  a  hardware  store,  when  others 
have  been  turned  away.  What  a  grand 
work  is  yours!  The  first  step  is  obedience 
to  parents.  Will  you  repeat  with  me  the 
fifth  commandment,  "  Honor  thy  father  and 
thy  mother,  that  thy  days  may  be  long  upon 
the  land  which  the  Lord,  thy  God,  giveih 
thee."  Think  of  it — long  years  of  right  living 
in  a  goodly  land! 

Sweeping  With  Compressed  Air. 

One  of  the  most  notable  of  the  present 
century's  small  inventions  is  an  air  pump  for 
cleaning  purposes.  A  hose  pipe  charged 
with  air  under  50  pounds  pressure  to  the 
square  inch  is  turned  upon  the  article  or 
room  to  be  cleaned.  It  is  used  in  precisely 
the  same  way  as  the  water  and  the  hose  for 
washing  purposes.  It  is  far  more  effective 
in  its  result  than  brooms,  beaters  or  brushes, 
as  it  searches  out  and  penetrates  every 
crevice  and  cleft  in  woodwork. 

This  device  is  at  present  applied  to 
cleaning  cars,  bat  so  perfect  is  its  work  that 
it  Is  only  a  question  of  time  when  it  will 
come  Into  use  for  other  purposes.  Hotels 
and  large  buildings  might  be  swept  out  and 
dusted  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time. 
Carefully  managed,  this  air  pressure  would 
rid  the  room  of  every  particle  of  dust,  clean 
furniture,  carpets  and  the  heavier  articles  of 
bric-a-brac  and  ornaments.  It  would  do  the 
work  of  a  dozen  people. 

It  is  now  in  order  for  some  home  mis- 
sionary to  invent  some  simple  device  that 
will  work  an  air  pump  and  current  for  house- 
hold use.  Its  introduction  would  revolu- 
tionize housekeeping  and  solve  the  hereto- 
fore hopeless  problem  of  clean  rooms,  and 
will  keep  furniture  covers  and  carpets.  It 


would  be  economical,  as  It  would  render 
less  service  necessary  and  would  save  a 
large  portion  of  the  wear  and  tear  of  fur- 
nishing textiles.  In  houses  where  there  is 
hydrant  water  it  would  not  be  at  all  difficult 
to  attach  an  air  pumping  apparatus  to  the 
kitchen  or  bath  room  faucet,  and  thus  fur- 
nish power  for  every  floor. 

Some  years  ago  it  was  said  that  there 
would  never  be  an  invention  that  could 
sweep  the  dust,  but  at  the  present  rate  of 
things  the  problem  is  practically  solved  by 
this  simple  and  easily  used  device. 


X)ojviESTiej  CleojNOMY. 


Bread  Flapjacks.— Take  a  pint  of  stale 
bread  crumbs  and  pour  over  them  a  pint  of 
hot  milk  in  which  a  tablespoonful  of  butter 
has  been  melted.  Soak  over  night.  In  the 
morning  strain  through  a  colander  and  add 
two  eggs,  one  cup  of  flour,  two  teaspoonfuls 
of  baking  powder  and  a  little  cold  milk  if 
necessary. 

Curry  Balls.— Put  one  cup  of  rice  into 
a  double  boiler  with  one  cup  of  milk.  Cook 
slowly  until  the  rice  has  absorbed  the  milk, 
then  stir.  Add  the  yolks  of  four  eggs,  a 
teaspoonful  of  salt,  two  teaspoonfuls  of  curry 
powder,  a  teaspoonful  of  onion  juice  and  a 
piece  of  butter  the  size  of  a  walnut.  Mix 
all  well  together  over  the  fire  and  turn  out 
to  cool.  When  cold  form  into  small  balls 
about  the  size  of  a  walnut.  Dip  in  egg  and 
then  in  fine  bread  crumbs  and  fry  In 
smoking-hot  fat.  This  makes  a  nice  garnish 
for  fried  chicken  with  cream  sauce. 

Milk  Biscuit.— Put  one  quart  of  sifted 
flour  into  a  bowl,  add  to  it  a  heaping  table- 
spoonful  of  butter  or  lard;  rub  well  together 
with  the  hands  until  the  flour  is  thoroughly 
greased;  add  two  heaping  teaspoonfuls  of 
baking  powder,  a  teaspoonful  of  salt,  and 
sufficient  milk  to  make  a  soft  dough  (about 
half  a  pint);  mix  and  knead  quickly.  Roll 
out  about  half  an  inch  thick,  cut  with  a 
small  round  cutter,  place  two  inches  apart 
in  greased  pans  and  bake  in  a  quick  oven 
15  or  20  minutes.  These  biscuits  should  be 
a  delicate  brown  top  and  bottom,  light  on 
the  sides  and  snowy  white  when  broken 
open. 

Mrs.  Clay's  Beefsteak  Pie. — Cut  three 
pounds  of  lean  steak  into  strips  three  inches 
long  and  four  inches  thick;  put  it  to  stew  In 
sufficient  boiling  water,  but  not  enough  to 
cover  the  meat.  After  stewing  slowly  half 
an  hour  add  a  little  sweet  thyme,  a  table- 
spoonful  of  parsley  chopped  fine,  a  good- 
sized  onion  cut  In  slices,  and  pepper.  After 
the  seasoning  is  added,  continue  stewing  till 
the  meat  is  very  tender.  Now  add  enough 
cornstarch  to  make  the  gravy  as  thick  as 
cream,  adding  at  the  same  time  salt  and 
Worcestershire  sauce.  Have  ready  six  or 
eight  hard-boiled  eggs,  and  place  them  in 
alternate  layers  with  the  meat  In  a  pie  dish; 
pour  the  gravy  over  all  and  cover  with  rich 
pastry.  A  dash  of  nutmeg  (if  liked)  added 
to  the  gravy  is  an  improvement.  The  gravy 
should  be  tolerably  thick  and  not  too  much 
of  It.  Be  careful  not  to  put  too  much  water 
into  the  meat  at  first,  and  do  not  fill  the  pie 
dish  to  within  an  inch  and  a  half  of  the  top. 
A  lean  steak  is  better  for  this  than  a  sirloin, 
which  is  too  fat.  This  pie  was  eaten  on  the 
shore  of  the  sea,  on  the  rock  where  Bermu- 
dey  landed  hundreds  of  years  ago,  and  was 
a  foretaste  of  Elysium. 

Gems  of  Thought. 

The  way  of  the  world  Is  to  make  laws  but 
follow  customs. — Montaigne. 

Whatever  makes  men  good  Christians 
makes  them  good  citizens. — Daniel  Webster. 

The  one  exclusive  sign  of  a  thorough 
knowledge  is  the  power  of  teaching. — Aris- 
totle. 

For  where  we  love  is  home,  home  that 
our  feet  may  leave,  but  not  our  hearts. — 
Jean  Ingelow. 

Sidney  Smith  once  wrote:  "Macaulay  is 
like  a  book  in  breeches.  *  *  *  He  has 
occasional  flashes  of  silence  that  make  bis 
conversation  perfectly  delightful." 


Highest  of  all  in  Leavening  Power. — Latest  U.  S.  Gov't  Report. 
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Random  Thoughts. 

By  A.  P.  Roachs,  W.  M.  S.  G.  of  California. 
If  truth  were  a  fruit,  on  a  thorn  tree  grown, 
Not  many  more  people  would  let  it  alone. 

News  from  grange  fields  of  Colorado  gives 
the  cheering  assurance  that  the  efforts  of 
National  Lecturer  Messer  are  resulting  in 
much  good.  New  granges  are  being  organ- 
ized and  dormant  ones  revived  in  many  sec- 
tions. 

Copies  of  Bro.  Ostrom's  resolution,  unani- 
mously passed  by  the  Grange  Congress  at 
the  Midwinter  Fair,  relative  to  the  immedi- 
ate construction  and  entire  Government  con- 
trol of  the  Nicaragua  Canal,  have  been 
forwarded  to  our  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives, and  to  the  President  at  Washington. 

In  an  official  communication  from  Bro. 
J.  J.  Woodman,  of  the  National  Grange 
Executive  Committee,  this  office  Is  notified 
that  the  next  session  of  the  National  Grange 
will  be  held  In  Springfield,  Illinois,  on  the 
14th  day  of  November  next. 

If  four  million  two  hundred  and  twelve 
thousand  dollars  for  the  maintenance  and 
prosecution  of  State  affairs  are  annually  ex- 
pended, let  us  mortgage  the  State  for  the 
little  that  Is  left  after  such  a  draft  and  emi- 
grate to  Alaska;  or,  as  sensible,  reasonable 
business  people,  let's  cut  that  ridiculous,  en- 
slaving, unnecessary  tax  squarely  in  half,  no 
longer  keep  out  desirable  immigration  by 
the  present  terrific  tax  ordeal  to  which  all 
are  subjected,  and  let  us  have  this  Mecca  of 
the  Occident  managed  for  the  benefit  of  its 
people,  and  not  its  pets.  Think  of  it — an 
expenditure  of  nearly  four  and  a  quarter 
millions  of  dollars  annually,  for  the  govern- 
ment of  a  million  and  a  half  of  as  industri- 
ous and  progressive  a  people  as  ever  devel- 
oped statehood. 

The  question  is  asked,  Why  don't  agri- 
culture, through  the  grange,  rid  Itself  of  the 
countless  Ills  to  which  it  is  heir,  especially 
through  its  system  of  organized  co  opera- 
tion, which  It  so  confidently  claims  is  a  pan- 
acea for  most  of  its  evils  ?  The  answer  is 
very  simple:  If  the  combined  efforts  of  a 
thousand  men  were  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  performance  of  a  certain  task  and  only 
one  hundred  men  should  work  upon  it,  they 
would  either  fall  in  the  accomplishment  of 
their  object  or  it  would  require  much  time 
to  complete  It.  Just  so  with  the  grange. 
Out  of  thirty  millions  of  people  engaged  In 
or  tributary  to  agriculture,  less  than  three 
millions  are  organized.  Is  there  any  wonder 
that  it  has  not  yet  reached  the  height  of  its 
possible  and  probable  greatness,  when  com- 
pelled to  fight  Its  battles  with  an  army  of 
less  than  three  millions,  with  no  assistance 
from  the  twenty-seven  millions  other  than 
that  they  are  very  free  to  accept  the  fruits  of 
the  victories  the  little  army  valiantly  gains — 
see? 

The  question  is  also  asked,  What  is  a  re- 
forme!  ?  We  give  it  up;  but  I  venture  to 
suggest  that,  In  the  light  of  present  occur- 
rences, he  must  be  the  fellow  who  pulls  off 
his  coat,  grasps  both  sleeves  in  his  right 
hand,  and,  wildly  girating  to  right  and  left, 
howls  forth  the  beautiful  sentiment  that  he  is 
"  in  favor  of  anything  that  is  against  the 
Government." 

Man  knows  much  of  the  moon  and  stars, 
The  mighty  wave  and  the  earthquake  jars, 
The  laws  of  nature,  the  play  of  mind, 
And  the  records  which  history  leave  behind. 
But  of  all  strange  things 
In  this  world  of  pelf, 

Is  the  one  sad  fact,  he  knows  little  of  self. 
Though  late  it  be,  the  wild  flowers  yet 
linger  lovingly  in  the  lap  of  early  summer; 
though  grain  is  abundant  and  cheap,  thongh 
vine  and  fruit  tree  are  ladened  with  their 
precious  treasures,  we  are  all  hungry  for  a 
perfumed  thought  from  the  bowery  realms  of 
Flora;  for  a  golden  thought  from  the  stubble 
fields  of  the  domain  of  Ceres;  for  a  sweet 
and  beautiful  thought  from  the  bewildering 
universe  of  Pomona.  May  we  not,  dear 
sisters,  ask  this  much  at  your  hands,  that 
the  weary  and  benighted  may  be  cheered 
along  the  wayside  of  life,  and  that  hope, 
that  mainspring  of  happiness,  may  chase 
away  the  care-worn  shadows  so  perceptibly 
lengthening  on  the  honest,  earnest  faces  of 
so  many  of  our  beloved  sisters  and  brothers. 


Field  Day  in  American  River  Grange. 

Routiers,  June  4,  1894. 
To  the  Editor  :— On  Friday,  May  25th, 
American  River  Grange  held  a  harvest  feast 
and  initiated  a  class  into  the  order.  Bro. 
Flint  was  with  us  and  conferred  the  third 
and  fourth  degrees  in  his  usual  eloquent 
manner.  Owing  to  busy  times  the  meeting 
was  not  so  well  attended  as  usual.  After 
the  feast  the  grange  was  closed  and  open 


meeting  held.  Bro.  Flint  made  an  able 
speech  upon  the  political  Issues  of  the  day, 
and  was  followed  by  Bro.  Schelmeyer  of 
Elk  Grove,  Bros.  Plummer  and  Wilson,  of 
Enterprise,  and  others.  So  that,  although 
the  day  was  wet  and  blustery,  the  afternoon 
passed  quickly  and  pleasantly.  W.  S.  M., 
A.  P.  Roache  was  expected  to  be  with  ns, 
but  owing  to  prior  engagement  was  unable 
to  attend.  The  recent  rains  in  this  vicinity 
have  greatly  benefited  late  grain,  although 
doing  considerable  damage  to  hay. 

J.  Cornell. 


Keep  Off  the  Grass. 

To  the  Editor:— Whatever  may  be  the 
cause  or  the  combined  causes  of  the  wide- 
spread industrial  disturbances  will  not  be 
inquired  into  in  this  paper.  That  wretched- 
ness, destitution  and  hunger  are  the  condi- 
tions of  tens  of  thousands  in  this  broad  land 
of  liberty  no  one  can  deny,  and  thousands  of 
these  men  forced  Into  idleness  are  organiz- 
ing themselves  Into  armies  and  are  march- 
ing toward  Washington,  to  show  the  people 
and  the  law-makers  the  miseries  and  suffer- 
ings of  the  industrial  classes,  and  to  petition 
Congress  as  the  only  available  source  of  re- 
lief. When  Coxey  halted  his  army  in  front 
of,  but  many  rods  distant  from,  the  Capitol, 
two  war-scarred  veterans  were  seen  to 
emerge  from  the  ranks  and  walk  rapidly  up 
the  steps  of  the  Capitol.  The  one,  Coxey, 
was  armed  with  a  pair  of  glasses  on  his  nose, 
his  petition  to  Congress,  in  manuscript,  in 
his  hand;  and  the  other,  his  lieutenant,  Carl 
Browne,  had  a  more  formidable  weapon 
concealed  abont  his  person — that  of  a  lecture 
on  reincarnation.  The  newly  varnished 
policemen's  clubs  fairly  shimmered  in  the 
sua  as  the  policemen  rushed  up  the  steps  to 
stop  these  valiant  warriors,  and  Coxey  was 
denied  the  poor  privilege  of  reading  his  peti- 
tion even  in  front  of  the  Capitol.  Mr.  Coxey, 
when  denied  the  right  to  speak,  in  behalf  of 
those  he  represented,  from  the  steps  of  the 
National  Capitol,  Issued  a  protest,  of  which 
the  following  is  a  portion.  Who  can  find 
fault  with  it,  or  deny  the  strength  of  the 
statement  ? 

"  We  come  to  remind  Congress  here  as- 
sembled of  the  declaration  of  a  U.  S.  Sena- 
tor, '  that  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  rich 
have  been  growing  richer,  the  poor  poorer, 
and  that  by  the  close  of  the  present  century 
the  middle  class  will  have  disappeared  as 
the  struggle  for  existence  becomes  fierce 
and  relentless.'  We  stand  here  to  remind 
Congress  of  its  promise  of  returning  pros- 
perity, should  the  Sherman  act  be  repealed. 
We  stand  here  to  declare  bv  our  march  of 
over  500  miles  through  difficulties  and  dis- 
tress, a  march  unstained  by  even  the  slight- 
est act  which  will  bring  the  blush  of  shame 
to  any  who  are  law-abiding  citizens,  and  as 
such  our  actions  speak  louder  than  words. 

"  We  are  here  to  petition  for  legislation 
which  will  furnish  employment  for  every 
man  able  and  willing  to  work,  for  legislation 
which  will  bring  universal  prosperity  and 
emancipate  our  beloved  country  from  finan- 
cial bondage  to  the  descendants  of  King 
George. 

"  We  have  come  to  the  only  source  which 
is  competent  to  aid  the  people  In  their  day 
of  dire  distress.  We  are  here  to  tell  our 
representatives,  who  hold  their  seats  by 
grace  of  our  ballots,  that  the  struggle  for  ex- 
istence has  become  too  fierce  and  relentless. 
We  come  and  throw  up  onr  defenseless 
hands  and  say,  '  Help,  or  we  and  our  loved 
ones  will  perish!'  We  are  engaged  in  a  bit- 
ter and  cruel  war  with  the  enemies  of  all 
mankind — a  war  with  hunger,  wretchedness 
and  despair — and  we  ask  Congress  to  heed 
onr  petitions  and  issue  for  the  nation's  good 
a  sufficient  volume  of  the  same  kind  of 
money  which  carried  the  country  through 
one  awful  war  and  saved  the  life  of  the 
nation. 

"  Up  these  steps  the  lobbyists  of  trusts 
and  corporations  have  passed  unchallenged 
on  their  way  to  committee  rooms  to  which 
we,  the  representatives  of  the  toiling  wealth- 
producers,  have  been  denied.  We  stand 
here  to-day  In  behalf  of  millions  of  toilers 
whose  petitions  have  been  buried  in  com- 
mittee rooms,  whose  prayers  have  been  un- 
responded  to,  and  whose  opportunities  for 
honest,  remunerative,  productive  labor  have 
been  taken  from  them  by  unjust  legislation 
which  protects  idlers,  speculators  and  gam- 
blers." 

How  prophetic  these  words  were  in  the 
light  of  the  recent  Havemeyer  and  the  sugar 
ring  scandal ! 

Only  a  day  or  two  ago  a  meeting  was  held 
in  the  city  of  New  York  to  protest  against 
an  income  tax.  This  meeting  was  largely 
attended  by  men  whose  net  income  ranged 
from  five  to  twenty-five  thousand  dollars 
dally,  men  who  are  desirous  of  putting  the 
burdens  of  government  on  the  shoulders  of 
those  who  receive  from  five  to  twenty-five 
hundred  dollars  per  year.    Suppose  at  this 


meeting  a  delegation  had  been  named  to  go 
to  Washington  to  defeat  the  income  tax  bill, 
and  from  their  lodgings  at  the  Shoreham, 
the  Normandie,  the  Willards,  the  Ebbets 
and  other  fashionable  hotels  they  had 
marched  along  Pennsylvania  avenue  to  the 
Capitol.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  500 
extra  policemen  to  block  the  way  to  the 
Capitol?  Not  so.  But  you  would  have  wit- 
nessed on  the  part  of  city  and  government 
officials  an  exhibition  of  the  most  abject 
flunkeyism  and  possibly  an  address  of  wel- 
come would  have  been  read  to  them.  But 
then,  you  know,  Mr.  Editor,  there  is  a  wide 
difference  between  tweedledee  and  tweedle- 
dum. Theoretically  the  right  to  petition 
is  as  sacred  to  the  poor  as  to  the  rich,  but 
practically  petitions  from  the  poor  are 
pigeonholed  or  die  in  committee  rooms 
where  petitions  from  corporate  greed  and 
power  are  always  to  the  front.  Is  there  a 
human  being  so  avaricions,  so  deaf  to  the 
pleading  of  the  defenseless,  starving  poor  as 
not  to  wish  Mr.  Coxey  and  his  followers  a 
God-speed  in  their  efforts  to  ameliorate  the 
condition  of  the  poor  ? 

If  the  object  lesson  now  being  taught  by 
the  presence  of  Coxey's  army  at  the  doors  of 
the  Capitol  will  move  Cangress  out  of  the 
disgraceful  do  nothing  policy  pursued  by 
Republicans  and  Democrats  alike,  it  will 
deserve  the  hearty  commendation  of  all 
honorable  men. 

Congress  is  fiddling  while  Rome  is  burn- 
ing; each  party  is  striving  to  make  political 
capital  for  the  next  election,  while  the  in- 
dustries of  the  country  are  being  torn  to 
shreds. 

The  San  Francisco  Chr*nicle,  in  referring 
to  Coxey's  army,  said:  "  If  any  persons 
attempted  to  overthrow  our  form  of  govern- 
ment they  should  be  shot  to  death."  Read 
again  Mr.  Coxey's  protest  and  point  out 
wherein  he  is  trying  to  overthrow  the  gov- 
ernment. He  takes  his  followers  to  the 
Capitol  of  the  nation  asking  its  protecting 
power  in  behalf  of  half-starved  men  and 
women  throughout  the  country. 

But  suppose  some  of  his  followers,  in 
their  frenzied  zeal  to  get  out  of  sections  of 
the  country  where  they  can  get  no  work  or 
food,  do  commit  some  overt  act,  it  matters 
bnt  little  to  them  whether  they  die  from 
having  their  bodies  filled  with  leaden  bullets 
or  from  starvation.  It  is  not  the  form  of 
government  they  wish  to  disturb  but  the 
practices  that  have  grown  up  under  it,  as  it 
is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  leaders  of  both 
political  parties  have  looked  upon  poor, 
suffering,  struggling  humanity  as  the  means 
only  to  an  end — the  upbuilding  of  the  few  in 
wealth  and  power  at  the  expense  of  the 
many.  Examine  the  United  States  statutes, 
If  you  will,  and  you  will  find  a  large  part  of 
legislation  is  purely  private,  clothed  in 
language  of  public  legislation  having  beneath 
the  surface  the  scheme  of  some  rich  corpora- 
tion or  private  individual  to  take  something 
from  the  general  body  of  the  people  in  some 
way  to  advance  the  private  ends  of  corpora- 
tions or  individuals.  This  kind  of  legisla- 
tion should  be  stopped,  unjust  laws  should 
be  repealed,  our  Eastern  seaport  towns 
should  be  hermetically  sealed  to  the  cheap 
labor  of  Europe  as  are  the  western  ports 
closed  against  cheap  labor  from  Asia;  this 
contemptible  do-nothing  policy  of  Congress 
should  be  corrected,  if  not  before,  then 
at  the  Ides  of  November. 

Amos  Adams. 

San  Jose,  June  10,  1894 


States  receive  State  aid.  All  heretofore  held 
in  this  district  have  been  at  the  expense  of 
Tulare  Grange.  Such  institutes,  wherever 
held,  are  productive  of  good.  The  grange 
discussed  the  subject  and  passed  the  follow- 
ing resolutions  as  expressive  of  its  views: 

Tulare  Grange,  No.  198,  P.  of  H.,  realiz- 
ing the  usefulness  of  Farmers'  Institutes,  and 
having  from  its  own  resources  provided  for 
and  paid  all  expenses  of  all  said  Institutes 
heretofore  held  in  this  county,  and  Tulare 
and  Kings  counties  forming  Agricultural 
District  No.  43  with  an  annual  appropria- 
tion from  the  State  of  $1500,  this  grange 
deems  it  equitable  and  just  that  an  allow- 
ance of  20  per  cent  of  the  State  appropria- 
tion to  the  Forty-third  Agricultural  District 
shall  be  set  apart  to  this  grange  to  defray 
the  expense  of  a  spring  and  fall  Farmers' 
Institute — the  fall  Farmers'  Institute  to  be 
held  at  the  time  and  place  of  holding  the 
district  fair  and  to  continue  not  less  than 
two  days. 

A  committee  consisting  of  Bros.  Tuohy, 
Wood  and  Sister  Ingham  was  appointed  to 
interview  the  directors  of  the  Forty-third 
Agricultural  Society  for  the  purpose  of  get- 
ting the  foregoing  appropriation. 

It  is  hoped  other  subordinate  granges  and 
the  State  Grange  will  take  this  subject  up,  as 
Farmers'  Institutes  and  the  grange  aid  each 
other. 

Mr.  Lubin's  proposition  to  have  the  Gov- 
ernment carry  surplus  farming  produce  will 
be  considered  at  the  meeting  on  July  7th  in 
open  session.  Tulare  Grange  would  like  to 
get  expressions  on  this  subject  from  all 
thoughtful  Patrons  of  Husbandry. 


Tulare  Grange. 

Since  last  report  in  the  Rural,  Tulare 
Grange  has  held  two  regular  meetings — the 
first  on  the  19th  of  May,  at  which  the  third 
and  fourth  degrees  were  conferred  on  a  class 
of  three,  after  which  a  lunch  with  ice  cream 
and  cake  was  had;  the  second  on  the  after- 
noon of  Saturday  last. 

After  the  routine  business  of  the  grange, 
Bro.  Shoemaker,  who  was  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  interview  the  supervisors  with  a 
view  of  having  them  reclassify  this  county — 
it  havinc  since  last  classification  been  di- 
vided, Kings  county  having  been  wholly 
taken  from  Tulare — reported  the  communi- 
cation of  this  grange  to  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors had  been  filed,  and  be  (Bro.  Shoe- 
maker) was  informed  the  matter  would  be 
considered  when  he  would  be  called  on  to 
appear  before  the  Board;  but  so  far  no 
notice  to  appear  had  been  given  him,  and  he 
believes  the  Board  of  Supervisors  have 
pigeonholed  the  communication. 

Bro.  Julius  Forrer,  foreman  of  the  U.  S. 
Experimental  Station  at  this  place,  read  his 
monthly  record  of  meteorological  observa- 
tions. 

The  subject  for  consideration  at  this  meet- 
ing, being  the  "  Utility  of  Farmers'  Insti- 
tutes and  the  equity  of  their  receiving  a  por- 
tion of  the  appropriations  by  the  State  to 
maintain  district  agricultural  societies,"  was 
taken  up.    Farmers'   Institutes  in  many 
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PRICE'S  TRACTION  ENGINE!; 


We  have  one  of  these  engines  that  waa  used  about  on* 
month  last  season  and  wag  taken  hack  by  us  by  reasOD 
of  illness  of  purchaser.  Engine  Is  Id  perfect  order,  aod 
in  better  working  order  than  when  first  sent  from'  fac- 
tory- A  BARGAIN.  Indicated  power,  SO-horse-  Cylin- 
ders, 8x8;  Wheels,  8  ft.  high,  38  In.  wide;  weight  less 
than  10  tons.   Price  when  new,  $4500.  ' 

HOOKER  &  CO.,  16  3.  J  8  Qrumm  St.,  S.  F. 


AS  IN  YOUTH 

Ayer's  Hair  Vigor 

CORDIALLY  INDORSED. 


RESTORES 

Natural  Growth 

OF  THE 

HAIR 

—WHEN  -  I 
ALL  OTH  BB 

Dressings 

FAIIj. 


•'I  can  cordially  indorse  Ayer's  Hair 
Vigor,  as  one  of  the  best  preparations 
for  the  hair.  When  I  began  using  Ayer's 
Hair  Vigor,  all  the  front  part  of  my  head 
—about  half  of  it  — was  bald.  The  use 
of  only  two  bottles  restored  a  natural 
growth,  which  still  continues  as  In  my 
youth.  I  tried  several  other  ''ressings, 
nut  they  all  failed.  Ayer's  Hair  Vigor 
is  the  best."  — Mrs.  J.  C.  Pkevsseb, 
Converse,  Texas. 

Ayer's  Hair  Vigor 

PREPARED  BY 

Dr.  J.  C.  AYER  &  CO..  LOWELL,  MASS. 
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PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 


flow  to  See  Cataraot  in  Your  Own 
Eye. 

The  following  simple  method  enables  a 
patient  to  see  a  cataract  in  his  own  eye  and  six  lines or  less  m  this  directory  ,,  so,  „er  line  De,  month 
note  its  growth  and  development,  probably 


Breeders'  Directory. 
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better  than  any  oculist  can  observe  it  for 
him  : 

Cataract  is  said  to  be  due  to  the  gradua 
deposition  of  oxalate  of  lime  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  crystalline  lens,  at  first  in 
small  spots  or  streaks,  sometimes  in  one 
part  and  sometimes  in  another.    The  de- 
posit gradually  increases  until  it  penetrates 
1   the  whole  of  the  lens,  causing  blindness. 
I   The  remedy,  then,  is  to  remove  the  lens, 
and  after  its  removal  the  patient  needs  a 
substitute  in  the  form  of  highly  magnifying 
j  spectacles. 

All  that  is  necessary  to  enable  a  patient 
:  to  see  bis  own  cataract  for  himself  is  a  piece 
of  card  and  a  needle — a  visiting  card  will  d 
very  well.    Pierce  a  clean  round  hole  near 
the  middle  of  the  card  and  hold  the  card 
I  up  to  the  light  close  to  the  eye,  looking  pre 
j  ferably  In  the  direction  of  a  piece  of  blue 
sky.    With  the  card  near  to  the  eye,  the 
patient  will  not  see  the  small  hole  pierced 
j  by  the  needle,  but  he  will  see  a  compara- 
tively large  faintly  illuminated  field  with  his 
,   cataract  projected  upon  it.    He  is,  in  fact 
rt  observing  the  shadow  cast  by  his  cataract 
H  on  the  retina  at  the  back  of  his  eye.  With 
a  smill  puncture  in  the  card  the  shadow 
H  «o  thrown  is  comparatively  sharp.  But 
h  with  a  normal  eye  an  evenly  illuminated 
I  field  or  clean  disk  will   be  seen.  Th. 
I  patient  may  thus  map  down  his  own  cata 
I  ract,  and  settle  for  himself  whether  it  is  ex 
I  tending  and  whether  he  will  have  an  oper 
I  ation  or  not.    None  of  the  oculists  I  have 
I  seen  have  known  of  the  method,  and  there 
I  may,  consequently,  be  some  advantage 
I  making  It  public— J.  S.,  in  Knowledge. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


0".  H.  BURKE,  626  Market  St.,  S.  F 
Holstema;  Grade  Milch  Cows.    Fine  Pigs." 


Al  Prize 


A»  ^  Eden-  0A-     Importer  and  breeder 

of  Clydesdale  Horses,  Holstein-Friealan  Cattle  and 
Berkshire  Pigs.    Young  stock  on  hand  and  for  sale 


ijxt  the:  world 


M.  D.  HOPKINS,  Petaluma. 
Cattle.   Both  eexes  for  sale. 


Registered  Shorthorn 


JFBSHJYS-The  best  A.  J.  C.  0.  Registered  Prize 
Herd  is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.  Animals  for  sale. 
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The  New  Battle  Ships. 
The  naval  stability  board  has  completed 
and  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
its  report  upon  the  stability  of  the  battle- 
ships Indiana,  Massachusetts  and  Oregon 
Practical  heeling  or  inclining  tests  were 
made  to  ascertain  the  behavior  of  the 
vessels  under  all  possible  conditions  of 
load.  The  result  Is  highly  gratifying  to  the 
department,  for  it  justifies  in  all  respects  the 
designs  of  the  vessels,  and  shows  that  they 
are  superior  to  any  warships  afloat  of  cor 
responding  size.  The  calculations  of  the 
bureau  of  construction,  when  the  designs  ol 
the  vessels  were  completed,  showed  that 
they  were  to  have,  with  400  tons  of  coal 
aboard  and  all  weights,  a  total  estimated 
weight  of  10,093  tons.  The  actual  weight  01 
displacement  was  10,162  tons,  a  variation  of 
»nly  two  thirds  of  one  per  cent.  The  de 
ligned  draught  was  24  feet;  the  experiments 
ihow  that  it  is  actually  from  23  feet  11  inches 
:o  24  feet.  The  excess  buoyancy  was  to  be 
195  tons;  it  was  actually  126  tons.  The 
metacentric  height  was  to  be  3  feet  5^ 
aches;  it  was  3  feet  \%.  inches. 

In  choice  of  instruments  it  Is  better  to 
:hoose  men  of  a  plainer  sort  that  are  like  to 
]o  that  that  is  committed  to  them,  and  to  re- 
port faithfully  the  success,  than  those  that 
irt  cunning  to  contrive  somewhat  to  grace 
hemselves,  and  will  help  the  matter  in  re- 
fcort. — Bacon. 


RUDY'S  PILE  SUPPOSITORY  Is  guaranteed  to 
■Jure  Plies  and  Constipation,  or  money  refunded.  SO 
Bents  per  box.  Send  stamp  for  circular  and  Free 
Sample  to  MARTIN  RUDY.  Lancaster,  Pa.  For  sale 
>y  all  first-class  druggists. 


MOW  TO  RUSE  TURKEYS  I 


phe  numerous  diseases  that  are  usuali 
prevalent  among  very  Young  Turkeys 
may  be  prevented  by  the  use  of 

GARY'S  PILLS. 

Send  for  Olroular. 

B.  FOUGERA  &  OO., 

SO  Worth  William  Streot,  New  York. 


:ggs  will  pay  large  profits 

1 12  eta  per  dozen.  If  you  doubt  It,  write  me  and  I 
1 111  tell  you  how.  Qive  plainly  your  name,  address  and 
usiness.   H.  K.  STARKWEATHER,  810  Cal.  St,  S.  F. 


PBTEH  SAXE  dt  SON,  Lick  House,  San  Francisco, 
Ual.    Importers  and  Breeders,  tor  past  21  years 
every  variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs.  ' 


TERSEYS  AND  HOLSTEINS,  from  the  best 
Butter  and  Milk  Stock;  also  Thoroughbred  Hogs  and 
Poultry.  William  Nile*  &  Co..  Los  Angeles 
Cal.,  Breeders  and  Exporters.   Established  In  1876. 


POULTRY. 


J.  W.  FORGEUS,  Santa  Cruz,  Cal.  Three  well  bred 
Brown  Leghorn  cockerels  or  2  pullets  and  1  cockerel 
lor  $5.  A  handsome  lot  of  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 
I  shall  brefd  from  20  pens  of  P  Hocks  this  coming 
season.  All  in'erested  visit  my  yards  or  oorreBpond 
Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks.  Satiafaction  guaranteed 
Kefereuce:  People's  Bank. 


A.  BUSCHKE),  Tracy,  Cal.,  Breeder  of  8.  C.  White 
Leghorns  and  B.  P.  Rocks.    Eggs  Jl,  $1.60  per  setting, 


WILLIAM  NILES  &  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  CaL 
Nearly  all  varieties  of  Poultry,  Dairy  Cattle  and  Hogs. 


CALIFORNIA  POULTRY  FARM,  Stockton 
Cal.  Send  for  Illustrated  &  Descriptive  Catalogue,  tree 


ft.  Q.  HEAD,  Napa.  Importer  and  Breeder  of  Land 
and  Water  Fowls.   Send  for  New  Catalogue. 


SHEEP  AND  00ATS. 


.  B.  HOYT,  Bird's  Landing,  Cal.,  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep;  also  breeds  Crossbred 
Merino  and  Shropshire  Sheep.  Rams  for  sale.  Prices 
to  suit  the  times.   Correspondence  solicited. 


R.  H.  CRANE, Petaluma,  Cal.  Breeder  and  Importer 
South  Down  Sheep;  also  Fox  Hounds  from  Missouri. 


SWINE. 


F.  H.  BURKE,  «28  Market  St.,S.  F. — BERKSHIRES 


TH08.  J.  KERNS,  Downey,  Cal.,  breeder  of  Regis 
tered  Berkshire  Hogs. 


J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co  ,  Breeds 
Poland-China,  Essex  and  Yorkshire  Swine. 


MONROE  MILLER,  Elisio,  Ventura  County,  Cal. 
Breeder  of  Registered  Berkshire  Hogs. 


.  J.  PHILPOTT,  Niles,  Cal.,  Importer  and  breeder 
of  Tecumseh  and  other  oholco  strains  of  Registered 
Poland-China  Hop. 


BERKSHIRES  &  POLAND-CHINA  H  1GS. 
Beat  Stock;  also  Dairy  Strains  of  Jerseys  and  H  .luteins 
William  N  ilea  &  Co.  Los  Angeles,  Cal  Est.  1876. 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sao.  Co.,  Cal  — Breeder  of 
Short-Horn  Cattle,  Poland-China  and  Berkshire  Hogs. 


rYLBR  BEACH,  San  Jose,  Cal.  Breeder  of  Thor 
oughbred  Berkshire  and  Essex  Hogs. 


OHAS.  A.  8TOWE,  Stockton,  Regist'r'd  Berkshlres. 


In  These  Dull  Times 

Ton  Cal  Largely  Increase 

Your  Income  by  buying  an  Incubatoi 
and  engaging  In  the  ohlcken  business 
Send  stamp  for  our  catalogue  ol 
Incubators,  Wire  Netting,  Blooded 
Fowls  and  Poultry  Appliances  gen 
orally  Remember,  the  best  it  the 
cheapest.  PACIFIC  INCUBATOR  CO. 
1317  Castro  St.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


-THE- 


HALSTED  IN  CUBA  TOR 

COMPANY, 
1812  Myrtle  Ntreel,  Oakland.  Cal. 

Send  Stamp  for  Circular. 


/■%  INCUBATOR^  " 


IR»A  rgNTUMTU  AFTER  YOU  HAVE  TRIED  IT 
I'wJTY v»»"  STaMP  for  catalogue  fcT^ 
<$Mt>  BOOKINGUBAJIONSctj^    SES  ftc 


phCmumInc.Co  DELAWARECny.DatX 


FRJ°LXTZ  A.  BRUSH, 

SANTA  ROSA,  CAL.  (Care  Santa  Rosa  National  Bank.) 
Importer,  Breeder,  Exporter. 

8.  O  White  Leghorns, 
8.  O.  Brown  Leghorns, 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks, 
Black  Minorcas, 

Eggs,  98  per  13  Send  for  olroular. 


ateuted  Toy  JA.COH  PRICE . 

MONARCH,  Bale  17x20x40  -  - 
JUNIOR  MONARCH,  Bale  22x24x47 


MONARCH  CAR  PRESS 

INARCH  jn  l^ 

kt*0**n    'STM£  OtSTSMAlL 
^BALECAR  PRESS  IN7HH 
KW0RLD. 


$600 
$500 


The  MONARCH  loads  10  tons  In  an  ordinary 
box  car.  Uses  Wire  TleB-rope  will  not  hold. 

The  JUNIOR  MONARCH  loads  from  7  to  9 
tone  In  box  car.  Uses  either  Wire  or  Rope  ties. 

The  sizes  of  the  bale  are  given  when  In  the 
press.  Allow  about  6  Inches  for  expansion  for 
cutting  ties. 


DOuBcE  LfcD  HURftlCANc  PRESS  (Two  Sizes)  ALSO  FOR  SALE. 


WM,  H.  GRAY, 
General  Agent 


L.  C.  MOREHOUSE, 

San  Leandro. 


Cal. 


P.  &  B. 


BETTER   THAN  EVER. 


If  you  are  in  need  of  a  drying  surface  or  trays  for  Prunes  or 
Raisins,  you  will  consult  your  own  interests  by  investie-atinp-  the 
merits  of  P.  &  B. 

SAMPLES  AND  CIRCULARS  ON  APPLICATION. 

PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO.,  -  -  116  Battery  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 
E.  G.  JUDAH,  Agent,  221  South  Broadway,  Lo»  Angeles. 


RAISIN  WRAPS,  SWESAT  T» AI^IQIl 

FRUIT  PAPER! 

Wax  or  Paraffiae  Paper,  as  well  as  a  large  variety  of  other  Papers  for 
the  wrapping  and  packing  of  Qreen  and  Dried  Fruits  and  Raisins. 

ORIGINAL  MANUFACTURERS  OF  FRUIT  PAPER. 

S.  P.  TAYLOR  PAPER  CO., 

"  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


416  CLAY 


DROP  IT: 


IF  YOUR  BUSINESS  DOES  NOT  PAY 
Chickens  are  easily  and  successfully 
raised  by  using  the  Petaluma  Incu- 
bators and  Brooders.  t>  Our  illus- 
trated catalogue  tells  all  about  it.  Don't 
buy  any  but  the  Petaluma  if  you  want  strong,  vigorous  chicks.  Wo 
are  Pacific  Coast  Headquarters  for  Bone  and  Clover  Cutters,  Markers, 
Books,  Caponizlng  Tools,  Fountains,  Flood's  Roup  Cure,  Morris 
Poultry  Cure,  Creosozone  the  great  chicken-llco  killer  and  every  other 
article  required  by  poultry  raisers.  8ce  the  machines  in  operation  at 
our  exhibit  with  the  Norwalk  Ostrich  Farm,  Midwinter  Fair,  hatch- 
ing ostriches  and  all  kinds  of  eggs.  Catalogue  free,  if  you  want  It, 
write-  to  us.  1'i:tai  .i  in   INCHRATOR  CO., 

750-752-751-756  Main  8L,  PeUlnTi,  Cal. 


BERKSHIRE  SWINE. 

Prize  Herd  of  Southern  California. 

PIGS  OF  ALL  AGES  FOR  S  A  LB. 

SESSIONS  4  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

P.  O.  Box  080. 


MANWJJSS 


Feed  our  Poultry  Food  and  you  will  have  hraltby  chickens  find  lots  of  eggs. 


Ucnulne  only  »ilh  UK  I) 
HALL  brand. 

Ilocomin'  ndod  by  Onld- 
smith,  Marvin,  Oamtlo, 
Well*,  Karvo&Co  , etc., (to. 

It  keo|m  HorHOfl  anil  Cattle 
healthy.  For  mlloh  cnwi; 
it  Increases  and  enrlchon 
their  milk. 

019  Howard  St., 
Man  rranr  laeo,  Oal. 
A  ■  i  your  dealer  lor  It. 


i  tox*7"x>j"  wateh  wohks. 
ydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes. 

MO.    180  BEALB  STREET,  SAN   FRANOISOO,  CAL. 
Iron  cut,  punched  and  formed,  for  making  pipe  on  ground  whan  required.  All  kinds  ot  Troll  supplied  fot 
making  Pipe.     Estimates  »lven  when  required.     Are  prepared  for  coating  all 
Sizes  of  Pipes  with  a  composition  ot  Coal  Tar  and  Asphaltum. 
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^Agricultural  I^otes. 


CALIFORNIA. 

Alameda. 

They  do  som1;  things  in  a  big  way  in  the  Liver- 
more  valley.  The  Pleasanton  Times  reports  that 
75,000  boxes  of  tomatoes  and  240  tons  of  cucumbers 
will  be  furnished  to  San  Francisco  packing  houses 
from  the  Rancho  del  Valle  cucumber  and  tomato 
fields  this  season.  Also,  J.  E.  Lawrence  shipped  17 
tons  of  gooseberries  from  his  gooseberry  farm  near 
Dublin,  to  San  Francisco  this  week.  We  under- 
stand Mr.  Lawrence  will  leave  about  ten  tons  of 
berries  on  the  vines,  as  the  price  paid  for  goose- 
berries is  so  small  that  it  does  not  justify  gathering 
them.  The  price  paid  is  $20  per  ton.  Last  year 
the  price  for  gooseberries  was  3%  cents  per  pound, 
or  $70  per  ton,  jnd  the  year  before  they  sold  at  7 
cents,  or  $140  per  too. 

Colusa. 

Colusa  Sun:  The  Chinaman  was  once  a  neces- 
sity. His  arm  was  the  only  one  available  to  save 
the  crop.  It  is  not  so  at  the  present  writing.  Men, 
skilled  and  unskilled,  honest  women,  bright  girls, 
and  indust-ious  boys  of  good  habits  are  offering 
their  services  wherever  there  is  fruit  to  be  gathered 
or  farm  work  to  be  done.  Cherry-pickers  are  to  be 
had  on  every  hand  for  the  asking  at  $1  per  day  and 
board,  or  at  a  piece  rate  correspondingly  low.  In 
the  face  of  these  facts  there  is  one  orchardist — only 
one — in  this  neighborhood  who  has  this  year  filled 
his  trees  with  Chinamen  to  the  exclusion  of  white 
people. 

The  Colusa  Sun  has  been  observing  the  f  ffects  of 
irrigation  on  toe  wheat  land  of  J.  M.  Ritchie,  one 
mile  west  of  town.  Close  by  and  adjoining  an  irri- 
gated field  where  the  grain  was  full  and  rank,  were 
other  fields  of  like  land  which  conld  not  be  irrigated 
as  the  water  in  the  river  had  receded  before  it  could 
be  wet.  The  grain  on  this  was  very  tbin,  and 
plainly  showed  the  great  need  of  water,  while  that 
over  which  the  water  had  spread  was  of  the  finest 
quality  and  showed  the  great  benefit  produced  by 
irrigation.  The  two  different  sizes  of  grain  produced 
on  this  place  from  average  good  land,  and  produced 
within  a  few  feet  of  each  other,  the  one  with  irriga- 
tion, the  other  without,  show  plainly  the  results 
which  are  consequent  to  irrigation.  It  is  strange, 
after  seeing  the  effects  of  this,  the  people  are  so 
backward  in  their  movement  to  further  the  plans  of 
irrigation  in  this  county.  A  small  piece  of  ground 
with  irrigation  will  raise  several  times  as  much  grain 
as  a  piece  of  land  the  same  size  without  the  advan- 
tages of  water. 

Fresno. 

Fresno  dispatch,  June  7th  inst. :  Word  has 
reached  here  that  John  Shipp,  son  of  W.  W.  Shipp, 
of  this  city,  perished  in  the  mountain  storm.  He 
had  a  large  band  of  sheep  near  the  foot  of  Mount 
Goddard,  and  while  the  report  is  not  verified  it  is 
feared  that  it  is  true.  Authentic  reports  from 
various  places  in  the  mountains  show  a  heavy  snow- 
fall and  severe  cold.  Very  heavy  losses  to  all  sheep 
men  are  reported. 

Los  Angeles. 

Los  Angeles  Times,  9th  inst.:  There  has  not 
been  any  particular  change  in  the  weather  or  the 
crop  outlook  in  southern  California  during  the  past 
wt  ek.  The  little  sprinkle  of  rain  which  fell  recently 
has  been  of  some  bent  fit  to  potatoes  and  corn,  bui 
came  too  late  to  help  the  grain,  and  has  injured  the 
hay  crop.  Fruit  of  all  kinds  continues  to  look  well, 
and  promises  a  heavy  yield.  Early  apricots  are 
coming  into  the  market,  but  they  are  small  in  size. 
Strawberries  and  cherries  are  plentiful.  Some  very 
fine  strawberries  have  been  brought  to  Los  Angeles 
from  Santa  Barbara,  selling  at  a  high  price. 

Los  Angeles  Herald  :  A  disease  resembling  the 
influenza  in  man  is  raging  among  the  horses  of 
southern  California.  The  epidemic  is  worse  in  some 
localities,  and  here  in  Los  Angeles  it  has  become 
alarming.  The  veterinarians  are  unable  to  classify 
the  disease,  but  treat  it  in  a  general  way  as  they 
would  the  grippe  in  horses.  The  disease  is  of 
catarrhal  form,  and  becomes  first  noticeable  on  ac- 
count of  nasal  discharge.  It  does  not  have  the 
effect  of  the  strangles  or  distemper,  but  acts  simi- 
larly, affecting  the  breathing  and  causing  a  high 
temperature.  The  disease  is  at  its  worst  in  24 
hours  after  first  attack  upon  its  victim.  After  it 
runs  along  two  or  three  days  the  animal  refuses  its 
food,  but  there  are  no  other  alarming  conditions, 
except  the  frequent  nasal  discharge.  While  the 
symptoms  differ  in  some  respects  from  the  in- 
fluenza,  it  is  treated  as  such.  So  far  as  known, 
there  have  been  but  few  fatal  cases  among  horses 
in  this  city,  but  the  disease  has  not  been  prevalent 
long  enough  for  its  true  results  to  be  fully  known 
and  understood.  Scarcely  three  weeks  have  elapsed 
since  its  inception  in  this  vicinity,  but  during  this 
time  many  alarming  cases  have  been  treated. 
In  cases  where  immediate  steps  are  taken  to  cure, 
before  the  animal  is  affl  cted  for  more  than  two  or 
three  days,  there  has  been  little  trouble  to  eradicate 
the  germ,  and  the  horse,  when  properly  cared  for, 
is  soon  as  well  as  ever.  The  prevalence  of  the  un- 
known disease  calls  to  the  mind  the  great  epizootic 
age  in  the  '70S  and  the  influenza  among  horses  in 
'87-'88,  when  there  were  many  fatal  cases.  Some 
veterinary  surgeons  contend  that  the  present  scourge 
is  the  same  with  which  horses  were  sffl  cted  all  over 
the  country  in  '87-'88.  They  called  it  influenza 
then,  but  a  few  peculiar  and  different  symptoms 
noticeable  now  tend  to  vex  them  in  the  study  of  the 
disease. 

Merced. 

Merced  Express :  At  the  Bubach  plantation  near 
Merced  there  are  acres  and  acres  of  the  pyretbreum 
plant  now  in  bloom,  and  the  work  of  gathering  the 
blossoms  will  soon  commence.  The  plant  and  the 
blossoms  look  very  much  like  marguerites,  From 
the  blossoms  of  the  pyrenthreum  plant  is  manufac- 
tured what  is  known  as  bubacb,  or  the  deadly  insect 
powder,  which  in  summer  months  is  in  great  de- 
mand all  over  the  country.  When  the  plant  is  in 
full  bloom  the  fl  jwers  are  gathered,  and  there  are  a 
large  number  ot  men  engaged  in  the  work,  the  labor 
being  mostly  done  by  Chinese,  and  the  work  has  to 
be  done  in  a  hurry,  as  the  season  for  gathering  the 
blossom  is  short.  The  manner  of  gathering  the 
flower  is  as  follows :  The  plant  is  set  out  in  long 
rows  four  feet  apart,  and  men  pass  down  these  rows 


with  large  shears  and  the  blossoms  are  cut  from  the 
plant  with  stems  about  a  foot  or  eighteen  inches 
long;  other  men  come  along  with  trays  which  are 
something  like  a  Sedan  chair,  on  which  are  mounted 
steel  combs.  The  bunches  of  flowers  are  taken  from 
the  ground  and  pulled  through  the  steel  combs  and 
the  blossoms  fall  into  the  tray,  and  when  full  they 
are  loaded  on  a  wagon  and  taken  to  the  drying 
house,  and  when  dry  they  are  ground  into  powder, 
which  is  packed  into  tin  cans  holding  from  one  to 
ten  pounds. 

Riverside. 

Riverside  Press:  It  is  now  conceded  that  the 
Fruit  Exchange  has  been  the  salvation  of  the  growers 
the  past  season.  The  desirability  of  such  an  or- 
ganization is  no  longer  questioned,  and  yet  one 
would  be  led  to  believe  from  the  rumors  abroad  in 
the  valley  that  some  doubt  exists  as  to  its  continu- 
ance. This  doubtless  arises  from  the  fact  that  it  is 
thought  to  be  so  desirable  by  so  large  a  proportion 
of  growers  that  no  question  can  arise  as  to  its  con- 
tinuance, and  therefore  a  small  minority  hope  to 
profit  by  standing  aloof  and  taking  advantage  of 
the  situation  to  find  an  early  market  for  their  fruit 
on  a  cash  basis.  We  therefore  embrace  an  early 
opportunity  to  drop  a  word  of  caution  to  such  as 
may  be  planning  on  such  a  proposition.  While  the 
desirability  of  maintaining  the  exchange  has  a 
strong  hold  upon  the  mass  of  growers,  we  speak 
from  personal  knowledge  of  the  conditions  when  we 
say  that  a  very  large  number  of  its  most  ardent  sup- 
porters do  not  propose  to  play  the  "umbrella"  act 
for  any  considerable  percentage  of  their  neighbors 
whose  interests  are  equally  involved.  .  .  .  It  is 
also  announced  that  an  attempt  is  being  made  to 
secure  control  of  fruit  to  be  handled  by  parties  out 
side  upon  the  representation  that  they  will  operate 
in  harmony  with  the  exchange  in  the  matter  of 
maintaining  prices,  etc.  This  is  a  proposition  that 
needs  to  be  cautiously  examined,  for  it  is  bardly 
possible  to  arrange  a  plan  on  this  line  which  can  be 
safely  followed.  It  is  the  very  proposition  upon 
which  we  have  broken  down  before,  and  it  is  not 
clear  how  we  can  safely  attempt  it  again. 

San  Bernardino. 

Redlands  Citrograph:  As  yet  we  can  learn  of  no 
quotations  on  apricots.  One  man  was  offered  $20 
per  ton  and  asked  $30,  but  as  yet  we  can  hear  of  no 
sales  and  very  few  offers,  probably  for  the  reason 
that  every  buyer  is  waiting  for  others  to  take  the 
initial  step  and  thus  set  some  basis  on  which  to  bid. 

.  Santa  Clara. 

Gilroy  Advocate:  We  hear  that  the  first  shipment 
of  California  wine  to  arrive  at  Manchester,  England, 
by  the  ship  canal  which  was  recently  opened  to  that 
town,  was  an  invoice  of  three  thousand  gallons  of 
wine  from  the  Solis  Fruit  and  Wine  Company  of 
Gilroy  valley.  Another  shipment  of  several 
thousand  gallons  is  to  be  made  in  a  few  days.  The 
wine  from  this  local  vineyard  is  winning  its  way  into 
public  favor  in  that  country  and  so  the  fame  of  Gil 
roy  products  is  becoming  world-wide. 

The  Saratoga  Standard  says  that  the  late  rain 
storm  did  much  damage  in  the  foothill  region.  It 
says:  "The  orchards  have  suffered  severely,  a  vast 
quantity  of  fruit  being  blown  off  the  trees,  and  a 
number  of  trees  being  either  split  or  torn  up  by  the 
roots.  The  vineyards  have  suffered  in  a  like 
measure.  Mr.  A.  Marengo  estimates  bis  loss  at  one 
thousand  dollars.  All  the  fruit  growers  in  the  dis- 
trict report  severe  losses.  They  agree  with  our  Ger- 
man friend.  While  listening  to  the  storm  and  view 
ing  the  havoc  wrought  in  his  orchard  and  vineyard 
he  exclaimed:    *'  Ach  Gott  I    I  am  busted  I  " 

Santa  Cruz. 

Watsonville  Pajaronian:  Pajaro  valley  does  not 
now  make  much  pretense  as  a  grain-growing  district 
but  we  doubt  if  there  is  any  section  of  California 
where  grain  looks  as  well  this  year.  The  grain 
fields  of  Pajaro  are  a  pleasing  sight  in  this  year  of 
general  drought. 

A  meeting  of  Pajaro  valley  fruit-growers  recently 
held  at  Watsonville  decided  to  organize  a  local  fruit 
exchange  to  operate  in  conjunction  with  the  State 
Exchange.  There  will  be  tooo  shares  in  the  cor- 
poration; par  value,  $5  per  share. 

Sonoma. 

Santa  Rosa  Democrat:  A  poultry-raiser  says  that 
the  fruit-grower  can  combine  fruit-growing  and 
poultry-raising  without  occupying  more  land  than 
would  be  required  for  one  pursuit,  and  the  results 
from  the  orchard  and  from  the  hens  would  be  more 
satisfactory.  The  fowls  can  be  made  to  ass:st  in 
protecting  the  trees  by  giving  them  loose  soil  for 
dusting  near  the  trunks  of  the  trees,  and  placing 
their  drinking  water  under  the  trees  and  feeding 
them  at  the  base  of  each  tree. 

Stanislaus. 

Modesto  Herald:  The  late  rains  have  brought 
out  some  late-sown  crops  on  the  West  Side, 
especially  about  Grayson,  where  an  inch  fell  last 
Friday  and  a  heavy  precipitation  on  Monday.  L 
A.  Richards  will  go  over  25C0  acres  that  he  other 
wise  would  not  have  touched,  and  numbers  of 
others  will  have  some  grain. 

Tulare. 

Tulare  Register:  There  is  no  good  reason  why 
the  plows  should  not  be  set  going  now  and  kept  go- 
ing along  into  July.  This  rain  can  be  turned  to 
some  account  in  that  way,  and  if  the  opportunity  is 
improved,  the  storm  will  not  be  wholly  lost.  The 
land  that  suffered  the  burning  out  of  the  crop  will 
not  be  much  the  better  for  having  been  plowed  last 
winter  unless  plowed  again,  for  the  straggling  grain 
sapped  all  the  moisture  out  of  it  before  it  gave  up 
the  ghost;  but  if  plowed  now,  this  moisture  will  be 
retained  and  will  count  next  season.  What  summer- 
fallow  there  was  from  last  year  has  paid  this  season 
for  all  the  work  done  on  it,  and  it  is  the  only  land 
outside  the  irrigated  areas  that  has  done  anything 
at  all. 

C.  P.  Berry  in  Visalia  Delta:  The  vineyardists  of 
Fresno  county  can  tell  you,  and  the  press  has  al- 
ready told  its  readers,  how  very  destructive  the  big 
green  worm  with  an  upright  horn  on  one  end  of 
him  is  to  the  grape-grower.  Observing  the  habits  of 
the  sphinx  moth,  which  is  the  producer  of  this 
worm,  I  am  led  to  the  belief  that  the  preference 
shown  by  this  moth  in  depositing  its  eggs  is  to  use 
the  weed  called  jimson  weed,  or  old-fashioned 
''stink  weed."     I  would  urgently    request  all 


ranchers,  the  town  of  Visalia,  or  any  other  town  for 
that  matter,  to  have  all  the  jimson  weeds  within 
their  corporate  limits  destroyed  at  once.  On  the 
public  or  private  roads  tbis  weed  should  be  de- 
stroyed. On  all  the  ranches  of  the  county  this  weed 
should  be  annihilated  at  once. 

C.  J.  Berry  writes  to  the  Tulare  Times  how  to  get 
rid  of  the  pumpkin  bug,  as  follows:  "  Take  some 
dry  wood  asbes  and  sprinkle  it  lightly  with  coal  oil 
just  enough  to  flavor  it  good;  then  put  the  ashes 
about  the  main  stalks  of  the  vine  where  it  comes  out 
of  the  ground.  This  should  be  done  to  all  your 
melon  vines,  too.  This  bug  is  very  destructive;  he 
eats  the  vine  off  at  its  base,  thus  destroying  it  all  at 
once.    Tbis  striped  stink  bug  is  here  now. 

Ventura. 

Ventura  Democrat:  At  one  time  it  was  thought 
that  there  would  be  a  very  light  crop  of  hay,  and 
that  the  prise  of  that  feed  would  go  very  high.  Now 
it  is  known  that  there  is  considerable  bay  in  the 
county  and  the  price  will  probably  be  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $10  to  $12  per  ton,  or  even  lower.  Then, 
the  facilities  for  irrigation  here  are  so  good  that 
thousands  of  acres  01  farm  ?nd  fruit  lands  will  be 
made  to  produce  as  abundantly  as  in  "wet  years." 
The  orange,  lemon  and  apricot  crops  are  fine.  In 
fact  the  yield  of  apricots  was  never  so  large  as  this 
year.  Two  years  ago  S.  B.  Sealey  raised  on  25 
acres  300  tons  of  apricots,  which  netted  him  over 
$10,000.  This  year  he  informs  us  he  will  have  a 
great  many  more  than  that,  probably  400  tons,  and 
numbers  of  other  apricot-growers  say  the  crop  never 
was  so  large  before.  Mr.  Williams  this  week  adver- 
tises for  450  persons  to  cut  fruit  at  bis  drier  and 
Mr.  Sealty  advertises  for  50.  Mr.  N.  W.  Blanchard 
is  employing  a  small  army  of  men  picking  and 
packing  citrus  fruits,  while  Mr.  Crtimrine  has  just 
finished  gathering  his,  having  employed  12  to  15 
persons.  Ventura  county  is  reasonably  prosperous, 
even  while  other  counties  are  complaining  of  bard 
times. 

Yolo. 

Knight's  Landing  letter  in  Woodland  Democrat: 
A  great  deal  of  the  hay  crop  on  the  Fair  ranch  is  in 
the  stack;  that  is  safe.  Between  six  and  eight  hun- 
dred tons  is  in  the  bale,  and  that  is  also  safe.  Three 
or  four  hundred  acres  has  not  yet  been  raked ;  that 
will  bleach  and  possibly  rot.  Quite  a  big  lot  is  in 
the  shock,  but  the  shocks  only  dressed  down  a  little 
with  the  fork  after  having  been  thrown  up  with  a 
rake  are  in  no  condition  to  turn  rain.  The  wheat 
crop,  or  a  portion  of  it,  may  be  ripe  enough  to  cut 
by  the  10th  of  this  month. 


O.  T.  ROGERS  &  SONS, 

ELGIN  ILLS. 

MECHANICAL  ENGINEERS  AKD 
MANUFACTURING  EXPEtlTSor 

CONDENSED  MILK 

OF  ALL  KINDS. 
Manufacturers  of  Machinery  and  Apparatus  for  making; 

all  kinde  of  Condensed  Milk. 
Instructions  given  In  all  the  Secret  Processes  for  making 

any  kind  of  Condensed  Milk  Products. 
We  are  the  only  firm  in  the  world  who  build  Condensed 

Milk  Factories  complete,  put  them  in  operation  and 

guarantee  results,  and  are  in  no  way  associated  with 

any  other  pers:n,  firm  or  company. 


A  MEMBERSHIP 

In  the  Horn1*  Lib-nry  a  d  Supply 
Asso  iation  enables  you  to  order 
any  and  all  Kinds  of  Supplies  with 
a  saving1  of  from  ten  to  fifty  per 
cent  on  what  you  are  now  paying. 
Correspondence  with  us  will  con- 
vince you  of  this  fact.  First- class 
references  and  full  inf  rmation  sent 
on  application  to 

J.  H.  WOOD  &  OO.,  Managers, 
14  Sansome  Street,  San  Francisco. 


Nerve 

Tonic 


Blood 

Builder 


fOe. 
per  box 
•  far  »'J.50 


<M£rlptlTt 

.WILLIAMS' 

MEDICINB  CO., 
Schenectady,  H.Y. 
and  Brock*  111c,  OaU 


BERKELEY. 

An  elegant  residence  In  Berkeley  for  sale  cheap.  New 
house,  10  rooms,  finished  at  ic.  All  modern  improve 
ments.    Lot  (0x126.  Near  University  grounds.  Partial- 

JOHN  F.  BYXBEE  22  Market  St 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Also  Choice  Building  Lot  In  Town  of  Palo  Alto.  Send 
for  Circulars. 


TUXUUEl  WASH. 

Olil  VJbJ  TDXF. 

"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic 
Soda  and  Pure  Potash. 

•tr.UV.  JACKSON  **3  CO.. 

Sole  Agents, 

No.  B  Market  StrMt,  San  Franolaoo,  Oal. 


HAVING  THE 


AND  THE 


OLDEST  HOUSE 


IN  THE 


CALIFORNIA  PRODUCTS 


*  BUSINESS* 


WILL  USE 


THIS  COLUMN 


IN  THE  FUTURE. 


138,  140,  142  MARKET  STREET, 


SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


DO  YOU  WANT  TO  MAKE  MONEY' 


T-E  tLl— 10  to  16  o  s  io  B  x  Car. 

IF  YOU  DO— BUY  A  PRESS 
FOR  BALING  HAY,  HOPS, 
HIDES,  WOOL, 
ORCHILLA,   RAGS,  or 
ANYTHING  you  want  BALED. 

A  young  man  can  make 
more  MONEY  with  less  ex- 
penditure of  money  and 
labor,    than  in  any  other 
way.     We  sell  the 

ELI  CHALLENGE;  Puts  10 
tons  in  a  box  ear.  Best 
press  made. 

Hill's  improved  LIGHT- 
NING bales  44  tons  per  day. 

JUNIOR  MONARCH,  20  to 
30  tons  per  day. 

PETALUMA  PRESS,  the  old 
reliable  standby,  great- 
ly improved. 

NEW  YORK  HOP  PRESS,  low 
priced,    yet    good  for 
small  yards. 

THOMPSON'S  CALIFORNIA 
HOP    PRESS,     horse  power 
press,    for  large  yards. 

Write  for  prices  and 
catalogues;     state  what 
you   want,    and  whether 
CASH  or  TIME  is  wanted. 

I.   J.   TRUMAN  &  CO  , 
No.   18  Drumm  street, 

San  Francisco. 


June  16, 1894. 


PACIFIC  RURAL'  PRESS, 


Market  Review. 


San  Francisco,  June  13,  1894 

The  local  wheat  market  is  looking  decidedly 
belter,  but  there  is  still  scarcely  any  business  on 
shipping  account.  The  first  car  of  new  Wheat  has 
come  to  hand,  and  consignments  in  the  near  future 
are  likely  to  be  more  or  less  governed  by  the  demand 
on  export  account.  In  the  speculative  market  there 
is  somewhat  active  trading,  with  rather  buoyant  tone 
to  prices.  December  wheat,  for  instance,  closed 
yesterday  at  $'.09%,  while  this  morning  it  went  as 
high  as  $1.13^.  though  closing  lower.  For  ship- 
ping  purposes  No.  1  Wheat  is  quotable  at  90c  per 
ctl. ,  with  92 'Ac  lor  something  choice.  Milling 
grades  range  from  97&C  to         per  ctl. 

Barley. 

The  tone  of  the  market  is  of  rather  buoyant  char- 
acter, without  any  special  enthusiasm  in  the 
premises.  There  is  a  good  feeling  among  holders 
generally,  and  all  surroundings  seem  to  favor  the 
selling  interest.  Trade  in  feed  descriptions  is  a 
little  slack,  but  whatever  business  is  done  is  mostly 
at  full  figures.  Brewing  Barley  is  not  in  request  at 
the  minute,  and  quotations  are  somewhat  nominal. 
At  the  same  time  it  should  be  remarked  that  offer- 
ings of  brewing  quality  are  quite  slim.  We  quote  : 
Feed,  92 K  to  93 Kc  for  fair  to  good  and  95c  per  ctl. 
for  choice;  Brewing,  $i@i.07J4  $  ctl. 

Dried  Fruits. 

The  new  season  will  open  in  about  a  month  hence. 
Orchardists  are  getting  their  drying  apparatus  in 
condition  and  it  will  not  be  long  before  the  drying 
of  Apricots  will  commence.  We  quote  as  follows: 
Apples,  6@6j4c  for  quartered,  6%@jc  for  sliced 
and  9@nc  for  evaporated;  Pears,  6@8c  $  lb  for 
bleached  halves  and  2@4c;  for'lquarters;  bleached 
Peaches,  io@nKc;  sun-dried  Peaches, 7@8c;  Apri- 
cots, nominal;  Prunes,  $@$%c  for  the  four  sizes, 
— c  for  the  five  sizes  and  3^@4  for  small;  Plums, 
4@SC  for  pitted  and  i'Ac  for  unpitted;  Figs,  3@4c 
for  pressed  and  i)£@2c  unpressed;  White  Necta- 
rines, — @ — c;  Red  Nectarines,  — @ —  $  lb. 

Raisins. 

Continue  in  fair  supply  at  easy4rates.  California 
Layers,  6oc@$t;  loose  Muscatels,  in  boxes,  So@7Sc; 
c'usters,  $1.25®!. 50;  No.  1  loose,  in  sacks,  2%@3c 
#  tb;  No.  2  do,  2Ji@2Kc;  dried'Grapes  i%@i%c 
$  lb. 

General  Produce  Market. 

OATS— There  is  not  much  business  in  progress, 
and  the  market  shows  unsettled  feeling.  Sup- 
plies are  ample  and  the  indications  are  not  favor- 
able lor  any  immediate  change  for  the  better 
in  values.  We  quote:  Milling,  $i.2o@i.3o;  Sur- 
prise, $i.35@i.4o;  fancy  feed,  %i.2jlA@i.y>;  good 
to  choice,  $i.i5@i.25;  poor  to  fair,  $i.os@i.io; 
Black,  nominal;  Red,  nominal;  Gray,  $t.io@i.2o 
tfctl. 

CORN — Offerings  are  not  excessive,  but  the  de- 
mand is  slow  and  prices  show  fairly  steady 
tone.  Quotable  at  $i.2o@i.22  $  ctl  for  Large 
Yellow,  $1.30  for  Small  Yellow  and  $i.32K@i-35 
for  White. 

CRACKED  CORN— Quotable  at  J27.50@28.so 
per  ton. 

CORNMEAL— Millers  quote  feed  at  $27@28 
per  ton;  fine  kinds  for  the  table,  in  large  and  small 
packages.  2^@3?icper  pound. 

OILCAKE  MEAL— Quotable  at  $35  per  ton 
from  the  mill. 

COTTONSEED  OILCAKE— Quotable  at  $30 
per  ton. 

SEEDS — We  quote:  Mustard,  brown,  $2@2.2S; 
Yellow,  $3@3.2S;  Triese,  $2.so@2.7S;  Canary,  3® 
4c;  Hemp, 3K@4&c$ lb;  Rape,  2@2&c;  Timothy, 
6jic  per  ib;  Alfalfa,  io@nJ4c;  Flax,  $3@3.25 
per  ctl. 

MIDDLINGS— Quotable  at  $i8@i9  per  ton. 

MILLSTUFFS— We  quote:  Rye  Flour,  354c; 
Rye  Meal,  3c;  Graham  Flour,  3c;  Oatmeal,  4%c\ 
Oit  Groats,  sc;  Cracked  Wheat,  3&c;  Buckwheat 
Flour,  5@5#c!  Pearl  Barley,  4J£@4^c  per  lb; 
Normal  Nutriment,  $3  per  case  of  1  dozen  cans; 
Breakfast  Delight,  $3.25  per  case  of  2  dozen  pack- 
ages. 

BRAN — Receipts  have  been  quite  liberal  this 
week,  coming  mainly  from  Washington  and  Oregon, 
but  quotations  are  undisturbed.  Quotable  at  $14. 50 
@i6  per  ton. 

FEED— Manhattan  Horse  Food  (Red  Ball 
Brand)  in  100-ft  cabinets,  $8.  Manhattan  Egg 
Food,  100-Ib  bags,  $11.50. 

HAY— Good  stock  brings  top  prices.  New 
Wheat  sells  at  a  range  of  $to@i3;  new  Wild  Oat. 
$9@i2  per  ton.  Wire-bound  Hay  sells  at  $1 
ton  less  than  rope-bound  hay.  Following  are 
the  wholesale  city  prices  for  rope-bound  hay : 
Wheat,  $i2.5o@i5.25;  Wheat  and  Oat,  $n@i4; 
Wild  Oat,  $n@i3.5o;  Alfalfa,  $9@i2;  Barley, 
$io@i2;  Compressed,  $t2@is;  Stock,  $8@io  # 
ton. 

STRAW— Quotable  at  70@8oc  per  bale. 
HOPS— Nothing  doing.     Nominal  at  n@i3C 
per  lb. 

RYE— Quotable  at  $t.o7^@i.io  #  ctl. 

BUCKWHEAT— Nominal. 

GROUND  BARLEY  —  Quotable  at  $21.00® 
21. 50  per  ton. 

POTATOES— We  quote  new:  Early  Rose,  60c 
@$i;  Peerless,  6oc@$i  per  ctl. 

ONIONS— Have  been  coming  in  freely  this  week. 
Quotable  at  30@40C  $  ctl  for  Reds. 

DRIED  PEAS— We  quote:  Green,  $r..S°@i.75: 
Blackeve,  $1.60(0)1.65;  Niles,  $1.50®!  75  #  ctl. 

BEANS— Nothing  of  interest  has  developed 
in  a  week.  The  demand  is  light  and  slow  and 
the  tendency  of  the  market  is  in  favor  of  buyers. 
We  quote  as  follows:  Bayos.  $2.i5@2.25;  Butter, 
$i.75@i.8o  for  small  and  $2@2.2o  for  large;  Pink, 
$i.75@i.85;  Red,  $2.30@2.so;  Lima,  $3  25@3.4o; 
Pea,  $2.35@2.5o;  Small  White,  $2.40@2.6o;  Large 
White.  $2.25@2  40  #  ctl. 

VEGETABLES— Rhubarb  keeps  steady,  not  be- 
ing in  heavy  receipt.  Choice  Asparagus  is  firm,  but 
an  inferior  article  is  weak  and  slow  of  sale.  Toma- 
toes are  coming  in  quite  freely.  Corn  and  Peppers 
are  both  in  moderate  receipt.  We  quote  as  fol- 
lows: Cucumbers,  $i@i.25  per  box;  Asparagus, 
75c@J1.25  per  box  for  ordinary  run  and  $i.5o@$2.25 
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per  box  for  choicer  quality;  Rhubarb,  35® 50c 
W  box;  Green  Peas,  $i.25@i.So  sk;  Garden 
Peas,  2@2#c  per  lb;  Summer  Squash,  25@40c 
per  box  for  Vacaville  and  $i@i.25  per  box  for 
bay;  String  Beans,  3@Sc  1$  lb;  Refueee 
Beans,  3J4@5c  #  ft.;  Wax  Beans,  2@3c  $  ft. 
Green  Corn,  is@2oc  #  doz.;  Marrowfat  Squash, 
$20  #  ton;  Hubbard  Squash,  —  @  —  per  ton- 
Gr5Len  Peppers,  io@i2}4c  #  ft;  Tomatoes' 
$i@i.5o  box;  Turnips,  75c  #  ctl;  Beets.  75c 
&  sack;  Parsnips,  $1.25  #  ctl;  Carrots,  3c@4oc 
Cabbage,  6o@75c;  Garlic,  2}4@3c  $  ft;  CaulK 
flower,  6o@7oc  #  dozen;  Dry  Peppers,  i7K(&2oc 
ft;  Dry  Okra,  —  c  $  ft.  ^ 
FRESH  FRUIT — The  market  is  quite  interest 
rag  just  now,  owing  to  large  display,  with  attractive 
assortment.  Cherries  are  still  a  glut,  and  some 
offerings  of  poor  White  are  unsalable  at  any  figure. 
Peaches  and  Apricots  are  showing  increased  re- 
ceipts. Currants  are  in  good  supply,  though  sell- 
ing at  a  wide  range  in  price.  We  quote  as 
follows  :  Peaches,  40@75c  per  box;  Figs,  —  per 
lb.;  Cherries,  white,  io@25c;  do,  loose,  54@i54cper 
ft;  Royal  Ann,  ij£@2c  #  ft;  black,  20®soc  #  box; 
do,  loose,  i@2c  #  ft;  Apricots,  Pringle,  '25(3)300  ^ 
box;  do,  Seedlings,  35@soc;  do,  Royal,  4o@6oc  3ft 
box;  Currants,  $i.5o@3.so  #  chest;  Cherry  Plums, 
30®4o  per  drawer;  Apples,  25@5oc  per  box;  Pears, 
3o@40c  per  box. 

BERRIES— Stocks  of  Gooseberries  are  cleaned 
up,  and  prices  are  steadier  in  consequence.  The 
Watsonville  train  was  behind  time  this  morning, 
but  the  market  did  not  suffer  for  Strawberry  sup. 
plies.  Blackberries  make  fair  representation ,  though 
some  lots  come  in  bad  order,  showing  mildew. 
We  quote  as  follows:  Newcastle  Raspberries, 
75c@$i.25  per  crate;  Alameda  Raspberries,  $5@9 
per  chest;  Strawberries.  $5  (5)  6  per  chest 
'or  Sharpless  and  $to@i2  for  Longworths; 
B'ackberries,  $6@8  per  chest;  Gooseberries,  i@ 
2c  for  common,  and  3  to  4c  per  ft  for  the  English 
variety. 

CITRUS  FRUIT— Warm  weather  is  likely  to  in- 
crease the  demand  for  Limes  and  Lemons.  There 
is  very  little  inquiry  for.Oranges,  as  no  really  choice 
stock  is  offering.  Fair  to  choice  Navel  Oranges, 
$1.25(3)2.50  per  box;  Seedlings,  750®$!. 25;  Mexican 
Limes,  $3.50(5)4  #  box;  Lemons,  Sicily,  $4@5; 
California  Lemons,  5oc@$i.25  for  common  and 
$i.5o@2.5o  for  good  to  choice;  Bananas, 
$i.5o@2.5o  per  bunch;  Pineapples,  $2.5o@4  per 
dozen. 

NUTS— Chestnuts,  6@8c  $  ft;  Walnuts,  6@7'Ac 
for  hard  shell,  8@9c  for  soft  shell;  8®9c  for  paper 
shell;  California  Almonds,  io@iic  for  soft  shell, 
6@7C  for  hard  shell  and  nK@i2!^c  for  paper 
shell;  Peanuts,  3@4c;  Hickory  Nuts,  5@6c; 
Filberts,  io@ioJ£c;  Pecans,  5@8c  for  rough  and 
ioc  for  polished;  Brazil  Nuts,  8@9c;  Cocoa- 
nuts,  $s@5.5o  $  100. 

HONEY— Market  inactive.  There  is  firm  holding, 
stocks  being  lieht.  Comb,  ioK@nMc  #  ft  for 
bright  and  9@ioc  for  dark  to  light  amber;  water 
white  extracted,  6%@jc;  amber  extracted,  s'A@ 
6c;  dark,  4%®sXc  $  tb. 

BEESWAX— Quotable  at  24(^250  #  ft. 
BUTTER — Talk  is  again  revived  of  having  auc- 
tion sales  of  Butter,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  ex- 
periment may  be  tried.  The  market  continues  to  be 
well  supplied  and  quotations  have  but  little  strength. 
Wequote:  Fancy  Creamery,  i6j£@i7c;  fancy  dairy, 
I5@i6c;  good    to   choice,    I3@i4c;   store  lots, 
@i2j^c;  pickled  roll,  new,  iq@2oc  $  ft. 
CHEESE— Liberal  supplies  keep  the  market  in 
favor  of  buyers.    We  quote:    Choice  to  fancy,  8(3) 
9c;  fair  to  good,  6A@7*Ac;  Eastern,  ordinary  to 
fine,  i4@i5c  #  ft. 

EGGS— Good  ranch  Eggs  are  in  demar.d  and 
strictly  select  parcels  find  prompt  custom  at  lull  fig- 
ures. Common  stock  moves  slowly.  We  quote: 
California  ranch,  I4@i6c;  store  lots,  n@i3c; 
Eastern,  I2@t3}4c  $  dozen. 

POULTRY— The  market  is  showing  a  little  bet- 
ter tone,  without  any  positive  change  in  prices. 
We  quote:  Live  Turkeys— Gobblers,  9@nc;  Hens, 
2 12c;  Roosters,  $4@5  for  old  and  $7.50(0)9 
for  young;  Broilers,  $1.50(^2.50  for  small  and  $4® 
for  large;  Fryers,  $6@7;  Hens,  $5@6.5o; 
Ducks,  $3  for  old  and  $4@5  for  young;  Geese,  $1 
for  old  and  $1(3)1.50  for  young;  Pigeons,  $1.25® 
1.50  for  voung  and  $2.25(6)2.50  #  dozen  for  old. 
GAME— Nominal. 

PROVISIONS— We  quote  as  follows:  Eastern 
Sugar-cured  Hams,  13c; California  Hams,nK@i2c; 
Bacon,  Eastern,  extra  light,  sugar-cured,  14(0)150; 
medium,  10c;  do,  light,  io%c;  do,  light,  boneless, 
12c;  light,  medium,  boneless,  io>£@nc;  Pork,  extra 
clear,  bbls.  $20;  hf  bbls,  $10.50;  clear,  bbls,  $19; 
hf  bbls,  $10;  boneless  Pig  Pork,  bbls,  $21.50;  hi 
bbls,  $11;  Pigs'  Feet,  hf  bbls,  $4.75;  Bee'.  mess, 
bbls,  l7.50@8;  do,  extra  mess,  bbls,  $8.5o@9;  do 
family,  $9.50(0)10;  extra  do,  $11(0)11.50  #  bbl; 
do,  smoked,  ioc;  Pickled  Tongues,  hf  bbls,  $8; 
Eastern  lard,  tierces,  7K@8c;  do  prime  steam, 
ioc;  Eastern  pure,  10-ft  pails,  io)4c;  5-ft  pails, 
iofic;  3-lb  pails,  io^c;  California,  10-ft  tins,  9c; 
do,  5-ft,  9 He;  do,  kegs,  10 %c;  do,  20- ft  buckets, 
ioc;  compound,  7#c  lor  tierces. 

WOOL  —  Local  business  is  exceedingly  dull, 
the  market  being  wholly  inanimate.  We  quote 
spring:  Year's  fleece,  #  lb.,  5®7c;  Six  to  eight 
months,  San  Joaquin,  poor,  5@6c;  do  fair,  6 
@8;  Oregon  and  Washington:  Heavy  and  dirty, 
6@7c;  good  to  choice,  8@ioc;  valley,  10(0)13. 
Nevada:  Heavy,  6@8c;  choice  light,  9@ioc.  We 
quote  fall:  Northern  defective,  5@6c;  Southern  and 
San  Joaquin,  3(0)40. 

HIDES  AND  SKINS— Quotable  as  follows: 

Sound.  Culls. 
Heavy  Steers, 54 ftsup, #ft.4J4@5=  3&@4C 
Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  lbs. 4   @ — c     3   @ — c 

Light,  42  to  47  fts  3X@3&c  2'A@2Xc 

Cows,  over  50  fts  3K@3^C 

Light  Cows,  30  to  50  fts  35i@3^c 


3  (&- 
2K@- 
2  (6)- 


Stags  3   ® — c  2 

Kips,  17  to  30  fts  4   @ — c     3   @ — c 

Veal  Skins,  10  to  17  fts  5    @ — c     4    @ — c 

Calf  Skins,  5  to  10  fts  7   @ — c     6   @ — c 

Dry  Hides,  usual  selection,  7c;  Dry  Kips, 
7c;  Calf  Skins,  do,  7c;  Cull  Hides,  Kip  and 
Calf,  4c;  Pelts,  Shearling,  io@2oc  each;  do,  short, 
25@35c  each;  do,  medium.  4o@5oc  each;  do,  long 
wool,  50@7Sc  each;  Deer  Skins,  summer,  25c;  do, 
good  medium,  i5@aoc;  do,  winter,  5c  per  Ib;  Goat 
Skins,  25@40C  apiece  lor  piime  to  perfect,  io(o)2oc  for 
damaged,  and  5@ioc  each  for  Kids. 


San  Francisco  Meat  Market. 

The  market  continues  to  be  liberally  furnished 
with  the  several  kinds.  Prices  remain  easy.  Fol- 
lowing are  the  rates  for  whole  carcasses  from 
slaughterers  to  dealers  : 

BEEF  —  First  quality.  5@554c;  second  quality, 
4@5c;  third  quality,  3^@4C  #  ft. 

CALVES— Quotable  at  4@6c  $  ft. 

MUTTON— Quotable  ai  5@6c  #  ft. 

LAMB-Spring,  6X@7%C  #  ft. 

PORK— Live  Hogs,  on  foot,  grain  fed,  heavy  and 
m,/^Um'  sma"   H°8S'  4J4c;  stock  Hogs, 

3M@4c;  dressed  Hogs,  6^@7«c  #  ft. 

California  Fruit  In  the  East. 

Chicago,  June  12.— Porter  Brothers  Company 
sold  at  auction  to-day  four  cars  of  California  fruit 
at  the  following  prices:  Clyman  Plums,  $3.25® 
$4.05;  Royal  Hative  Plums,  $2.75;  Cherry  Plums, 
95c@»i.95;  Montgamet  Apricots,  $2.05;  Royal 
Apncots.  $i.35@i.75;  Seedling  Apricots,  $1.25® 
$1.35;  Newcastle  Apricots,  $i@i.os;  Alexander 
Peaches,  $i.os@i.5o;  Tartarian  Cherries,  95c® 
$1.55;  some,  bad  order,  45c@$i.2o;  Bigarreaus, 
6°c@$i.55:  Clevelands,45c@$i.4o;  Gov.  Woods, 50c 
©$1.30;  Eigles,  $1.05;  Pontiacs,  65c. 

Boston,  June  12.— Porter  Brothers  Company 
sold  at  auction  to-day  a  car  of  California  Cherries, 
as  follows:    Royal  Anns,  $2.75;  Tartarians,  8oc@ 


$1.75;  Bigarreaus,  $1.05;  Clevelands,  87KC;  Gov. 

Woods,  75c. 

Minneapolis,  June  12.— Porter  Bros.  Company 
sold  at  auction  to  day  a  car  of  California  Cherries  at 
°°c@$i-35- 

New  York,  June  12.— The  Earl  Fruit  Company 
to-day  sold:  Black  Tartarian  Chemes,  $1.25® 
I.75  per  box;  Governor  Wood,  $i@i.3o;  Elton, 
$i@i.4o;  Orleans,  $i®i.io;  Rockport,  coc@$i.55| 
Some  fruit  in  damaged  condition  sold  for  less. 

Boston,  June  12.— The  Earl  Fruit  Company  to- 
day  sold:  Black  Tartarian  Cherries,  $i.35®i.6s- 
some  bad  order.  6sc@$i;  Bigarreau,  $i®i.6s; 
Rockport.  75c@s1.25. 

Chicago,  June  12.— The  E«rl  Fruit  Company 
sold  two  carloads  of  California  Fruit  at  auction  this 
morning,  realizing  the  following  prices:  Cherries- 
Tartarian,  $t@  1.40;  Bigarreau,  $i.io@i.3o.  Apr!. 
cots-Royal,  $i.35@i.8o;  Pringle,  $105®!.  10; 
Spanish,  $2;  Seedlings,  $t@i.is;  Alexander 
leaches,  $i.35@i.65;  Cherry  Plums,  $1.15. 
Weather  is  hot. 


CALIFORNIA^ 


you  want  to  know  about  California 
and  tha  Pacific  Btates,  send  for  the 
PACIFIC  BUBAL  PEBH, 

lh«  best  IlUuitratod  and  Leading  Harming  and  Horticultural 
Weekly  of  the  Far  Wert.  Trial.  60o  for  3  moa.  Two  unit  It 
copies,  10  ceuts.  KstahliBhod  1870.  DKWEY  PUBLL9HIKO 
OO..  990  Market  St..  Ran  Frandsoo 


COMPOUND  ENGINES  AND  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS 

For  Every  Duty  and  Any  Capacity. 

BYRON  JACKSON  MACHINE  WORKS 

626  SIXTH  STREET,  SAN  FRANOISOO. 

Write  for  No.  IS  Catalogue.  Write  for  Catalogue  No  14,  devoted  to  Agricultural  Machinery. 


PRUNE  DIPPING  MACHINE. 


PATBNTED  DECEMBER  i,  1891. 
A  machine  for  scalding  In  hot  lye  water  and  ringing  In  fresh  water,  Plums,  Prunes  and  Orapes,  of  all  kinds. 
Made  for  Hand  or  Power  use. 

CUNNIMGHAM'.t  PRUNE  SPREADER  is  one  of  the  best  labor-saving  machines  ever  brought 
before  the  fruit-growers  and  driers. 

We  also  make  and  deal  in  a  general  line  of  fruit-driers' supplies,  consisting  of  Dipper  Caldrona,  Dip- 
pint;  Bank*' •,  Furnace  Irons,  Fruit  Oars,  Floor  Tracks,  etc. 
Send  for  Circulars. 


L.  CUNNINGHAM, 


446  West  8anta  Clara  Street   SAN  JOSE,  04L. 


BEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  TO 

FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  W'K'S,  FRESNO,  CAL. 


BUSINESS  COLLEGE. 

24  POST  STREET  SAN  FRANOISOO. 

FOR  SEVENTY-  FIVE  DOLLARS 

This  Collego  Instructs  In  Bhorthand,  Type-Writing-,  Book- 
keeping, Telegraphy,  Penmanship,  Drawing;,  all  the 
English  branches,  and  everything  pertaining  to  business, 
for  full  six  months.  Ws  have  sixteen  teachers  anil  give 
Individual  Instruction  to  all  our  pupils.  Our  school  has 
Its  graduates  In  every  part  of  tha  B^'ta.  tM~  BEND  FOB 
CIRCULAR.   E,  P.  HEALD,  Pres.  0.  &  11  ALKY.  Sea 


C.  H.  EVANS  &  CO.. 

(Successors  to  THOMSON  A  KVANS.) 

110  and  11»  Beal*  Street,  8.  V. 

MACHINE  WORKS, 
Steam  Pumps  Steam  Engines 

And  All  Kinds  of-MACIIINKRY. 
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From  Grains  of  Wheat  to  Flour. 

One  who  has  never  been  in  a  flouring  mill 
of  the  largest  size  cannot  realize  what  a  pe- 
culiar lot  of  noises  are  made  by  the  ma- 
chinery. As  soon  as  the  wheat  enters  the 
machine  from  the  long  spout  which  brings 
it  down  from  the  upper  floors,  it  falls  be' 
tween  two  rollers  of  iron — "chilled"  iron, 
they  call  it,  and  very  hard  iron  it  is,  too 
One  of  these  rollers  revolves  rapidly,  the 
other  more  slowly,  in  order  that  the  separa- 
tion of  the  coat,  or  bran,  from  the  kernel 
may  be  more  easily  accomplished. 

The  wheat  first  passes  between  rollers 
separated  just  enough  to  allow  the  coat  to  be 
crushed.  It  is  then  carried  away  up  to  the 
top  of  the  mill  again  to  a  room  where  the 
sun  vainly  tries  to  shine  in  through  the 
flour-coated  windows  far  above  the  city's 
roofs.  It  next  passes  over  a  wire  sieve, 
which  separates  the  bran  from  the  kernel 
proper. 

This  bran,  which  contains  much  of  the 
flour  material,  again  passes  down  and  is 
ground  once  more,  this  process  being  re 
peated  four  times,  making  five  grindings, 
each  one  finer  than  the  one  preceding  it. 

Each  time  the  fibrous  or  bran  portions 
are  more  completely  separated,  and  at  last 
the  bran  comes  out  a  clear,  brownish  husk, 
with  every  particle  of  flour  removed. 

The  inside  part  of  the  kernel  has  mean 
while  been  going  through  a  very  Interesting 
process.  After  the  first  grinding  or  break 
ing,  it  passes  to  a  big  six-sided  revolving 
wheel,  covered  with  a  fine  wire  netting  or 
sieve.  Through  this  reel  the  finer  portions 
of  the  kernel  pass,  coming  out  in  what  is 
called  "middlings,"  a  granulated  mass, 
which  goes  back  to  the  rollers  for  another 
crushing. 

The  process  Is  repeated  through  five  reels, 
all  but  the  first  being  of  silk.  The  last  one 
has  120  threads  to  the  lineal  inch.  The 
flour  which  comes  out  of  the  fifth  reel,  while 
white  in  hue,  is  yet  not  of  the  finest  or 
"  patent "  grade,  but  is  classed  as  "  baker's " 
or  second-grade  flour. 

The  middlings  above  referred  to  are 
purified  by  an  interesting  process.  They 
are  passed  over  a  fine  wire  sieve,  through  the 
upper  part  of  which  a  strong  current  of  air 
is  passed.  This  holds  in  suspense  the  tiny 
portions  of  fibrous  matter  which  may  have 
been  in  the  flour,  and,  at  last,  after  this  pro- 
cess of  middlings  purifying  has  been  care- 
fully carried  out,  the  flour  appears  a  spotless, 
shown  white — the  "patent"  flour,  as  it  is 
called. 

In  the  process  of  grinding  in  this  gradual 
and  repeated  way  the  germ  of  the  wheat — a 
tiny  particle  about  the  size  of  a  mustard 
seed — is  separated  from  the  white  flour.  It 
is  what  one  might  call  the  life  part  of  the 
wheat. 

If  it  were  ground  up  it  would  not  leave 
the  "patent"  flour  so  white  and  powdery, 
so  it  is  separated  in  one  of  the  sievings  and 
passes  into  the  darker  or  lower  grade  of 
flour.  It  contains,  however,  the  best  and 
most  nutritious  part  of  the  wheat. 

The  last  thing  that  happens  to  the  pul- 
verized kernel  before  it  is  ready  for  market 
is  the  filling  of  barrels  or  sacks.  Down 
many  stories  through  a  smooth  tube  comes 
the  white  or  patent  flour.  Under  the  tube  is 
the  barrel  or  sack,  as  the  case  may  be,  and, 
as  it  begins  to  fill,  a  steel  auger  just  the  size 
of  the  barrel  bores  down  into  the  flour,  pack- 
ing it  carefully  and  solidly  beneath  the  broad 
blades. — St.  Nicholas. 


The  Trade  in  Flints. 
The  oldest  industry  in  Great  Britain — 
older  it  could  hardly  be,  for  its  existence 
has  been  traced  back  to  the  pre-historic 
stone  age — Is  still  being  carried  on  at  the 
village  of  Brandon,  on  the  borders  of  Nor- 
folk and  Suffolk,  and  is  reported  to  be  in  a 
flourishing  condition.  It  is  the  manufactory 
of  gun  and  tinder-box  flints.  The  work  is 
done  In  little  sheds,  often  at  the  back  of 
townsfolk's  cottages.  It  will  naturally  be 
asked,  "Who  wants  tinder-box  flints  and 
gun  flints  in  these  days  of  phosphorus 
matches  and  Martini-Henrys?"  The  an- 
swer to  the  first  question  is  that  there  is  a 
good  trade  in  tinder-box  flints  with  Spain 
and  Italy,  where  the  tinder-box  still  keeps 
its  ground  In  very  rural  districts.  Travelers 
in  uncivilized  regions,  moreover,  find  flint 
and  steel  more  trustworthy  than  matches, 
which  are  useless  after  they  have  absorbed 
moisture.  Gnn  flints,  on  the  other  hand,  go 
mostly  to  the  wild  parts  of  Africa. 


A  caterpillar  in  the  course  of  a  month 
will  devour  6ooo  times  its  own  weight  in 
food.  It  will  take  a  man  three  months  be- 
fore he  eats  an  amount  of  food  equal  to  his 
own  weight. 


The  Main  Full  of  Beer. 

"  The  most  curious  thing  I  saw  in 
Europe,"  remarked  Wm.  M.  Hoff,  of  San 
Francisco,  who  has  just  returned  from  a 
tour  of  the  old  world,  "  was  the  manner  in 
which  beer  was  served  at  Stuttgart.  It  is 
piped  all  over  the  city,  just  like  water,  and 
the  consumer  pays  a  beer  rate,  just  as  he 
pays  water  and  gas  rates.  Two  immense 
breweries  furnish  the  supply,  and  because 
of  their  political  "  pull "  they  have  monopo- 
lized the  entire  beer  trade  of  that  immense 
city.  Their  mains  make  a  perfect  under- 
ground network,  with  smaller  pipes  tapping 
them  at  distances  of  twenty  to  fifty  feet. 
The  pipe  is  made  of  a  lead  composition,  and 
to  preserve  the  beverage  from  Impurities 
which  the  chemical  properties  of  the  beer 
would  generate  in  contact  with  the  metal, 
the  pipe  is  lined  with  a  thin  layer  of  wood 
pulp.  This  makes  it  possible  for  every  man 
in  Stuttgart  to  be  his  own  bartender.  All  he 
has  to  do  is  to  turn  the  spigot  and  the  pipe 
does  the  rest.  The  pipes,  of  course,  are  air 
tight,  so  that  the  amber  liquid  is  as  pure 
and  sparkling  when  drawn  in  one's  home  as 
when  taken  from  a  bottle  or  passed  over  the 
bar  by  a  knight  of  the  apron.  You  can 
readily  see  how  this  system  of  serving  beer 
cheapens  it  to  the  consumer.  It  does  away 
with  an  army  of  middlemen,  for  every  family 
who  patronizes  the  breweries  gets  the  bever- 
age first  hand.  This  unique  experiment  has 
already  become  an  established  success  In 
Stuttgart,  and  is  growing  in  popularity  so 
fast,  that  every  large  city  in  Europe  is  talk- 
ing of  adopting  it." 


Lick  School  of  Mechanical  Arts. 
'Tis  nearly  twenty  years  since  Jas.  Lick  left 
large  sums  for  sundry  local  public  purposes, 
but  several  of  the  bequests  are  yet  devoid  of 
tangible  form.  The  Lick  School  of  Mechan- 
ical Arts  has  the  present  attention  of  the 
trustees,  and  a  three  story  building  70x125 
feet  will  be  built  this  summer.  The  clay 
modeling  department,  cooking  rooms  and 
chemical  laboratory  will  be  in  the  basement. 
The  science  reception  room,  library  and 
museum  will  be  on  the  first  floor.  The 
serving  rooms,  mechanical  drawing  depart- 
ments, iron  and  wood  shops,  etc.,  will 
occupy  the  remainder.  Geo.  A.  Merrill, 
recently  principal  of  the  Cogswell  school, 
will  be  principal. 


A  Curious  Puzzle. 


Open  a  book  at  random  and  select  a  word 
within  the  first  ten  lines  and  within  the  tenth 
word  from  the  end  of  the  line.  Mark  the 
word.  Now  double  the  number  of  the  page 
and  multiply  the  sum  by  5.  Then  add  20. 
Then  add  the  number  of  the  line  you  have 
selected.  Then  add  5.  Multiply  the  sum 
by  10.  Add  the  number  of  the  word  in  the 
line.  From  this  subtract  250,  and  the  re- 
mainder will  indicate  in  the  unit  column  the 
number  of  the  word,  and  in  the  ten  column 
the  number  of  the  line  and  the  remaining 
figures  the  number  of  the  page. 


There  Is  more  Catarrh  In  this  section  of  the  coun- 
try than  all  other  diseases  put  together,  and  until  the 
last  few  years  was  supposed  to  be  incurable.  For  a 
great  many  years  doctors  pronounced  It  a  local  dis- 
ease, and  prescribed  local  remedies,  and  by  con- 
stantly failing  to  cure  with  local  treatment,  pro- 
nounced it  incurable.  Science  has  proven  catarrh  to 
be  a  constitutional  disease  and  therefore  requires 
constitutional  treatment.  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure, 
manufactured  by  F.  J.  Cheney  &  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio, 
is  the  only  constitutional  cure  on  the  market.  It  is 
taken  internally  in  doses  from  10  drops  to  a  teaspoon- 
ful.  It  acts  directly  on  the  Mood  and  mucous  sur- 
faces of  the  system.  They  offer  one  hundred  dollars 
for  any  case  it  fails  to  cure.  Send  for  circulars  and 
testimonials.  Address 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  0. 

.•9-Sold  by  Druggists,  76c. 


Every  Inventor  Wants  a  Good  Patent 

Or  none  at  all.  To  secure  the  best  patents  Invent- 
ors have  only  to  address  Dewey  &  Co.,  Pioneei 
Patent  Agents,  No.  220  Market  St.,  San  Krancisco. 

There  are  many  good  realms  ichy  Pacific  Coast  In- 
ventors aftowld  patronize  this  Home  Agency. 

It  is  the  ablest,  largest,  best,  most  convenient 
economical  and  speedy  for  all  Pacific  Coast  patrons. 

It  is  the  oldest  on  this  side  of  the  American  couti 
nent,  most  experienced,  ami  every  way  reliable. 

It  has  the  largest  library  of  Patent  Law  books, 
American  and  Foreign  Patent  Office  Reports,  scien- 
tific and  mechanical  newspaper  files,  latest  works  on 
science,  art,  inventions,  and  mechanical  and  othei 
new  discoveries.  1 

Conducted  from  1863  by  its  present  owners  (A.  T 
Dewey,  W.  B.  Kwer  and  Geo.  H  Strong)  this  agency 
has  the  best  knowledge  of  patents  already  issued, 
and  of  the  state  of  the  arts  in  all  lines  of  inventions 
most  common  on  this  coast. 

Patents  secured  in  the  United  States, Canada,  Mex 
ico,  all  British  colonies  and  provinces,  England  and 
other  civilized  countries  throughout  the  globe. 

Caveats  filed,  assignments  duly  prepared,  exami 
nations  made,  and  a  general  Patent  Agency  buglnesi 
conducted. 

Established  and  successfully  and  popularly  con 
ducted  for  nearly  thirty  years,  our  patrons  numbei 
many  thousands,  to  whom  we  refer  with  confidence, 
as  men  of  infiueuceand  reliability.  Old  and  new  in- 
ventors are  cordially  offered  the  complimentary  use 
of  our  library  and  free  advice,  etc  No  other  agency 
can  afford  Pacific  States  inventors  half  the  advan- 
tages possessed  by  this  old,  well-tried  and  experi- 
enced firm. 


RUPTURE. 

It  has  been  considered  by  the  med- 
ical profession  that  hernia— com- 
monly called  rupture— was  incur- 
able ,  except  by  surgical  operation , 
which  is  both  dangerous  to  life  and 
very  rarely  ever  successful.  But 
Dr.  J.  C  Anthony  of  86  &  87  Cborn- 
icle  Building,  has  opened  a  new  field 
for  research,  and  for  the  past  year 
has  been  making  some  remarkable 
cures.  He  causes  the  patient  no 
pain  and  those  living  near  enough 
do  not  lose  any  time  only  while  in 
his  office  once  or  twice  weekly.  He 
guarantees  every  case  he  treats  and 
does  not  ask  a  man  for  a  dollar  un- 
less he  cures  him  so  there  can  be 
no  chance  of  any  one  being  cheat- 
ed. The  doctor  is  a  graduate  of 
Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College, 
of  New  York  City. 


FOR  SALEJJRJO  LEASE. 

FRUIT  FARM  


184  ACRES,  Walnut  Creek— Pears,  Plums, 
Peaches,  Almonds. 

OLIVE  PLANTATION  

600  ACRES,  San  Diego— Olives,  Oranges, 
Lemons,  Walnuts,  Almonds,  Figs,  Quavas,  etc.  Splen- 
did opportunity  for  Olive  Oil  Manufacture 

Both  places  are  in  first  class  condition,  with  horses, 
houses,  and  implements. 

Would  rent  fur  a  term  of  years,  either  for 
cash  or  on  shares 

H.  H.  BANCROFT, 

783  MARKET  ST  ,  SAN  Fit  AN  CI  SCO,  CAT,. 


CABLED  FIELD  AND  HOG  FENCING. 


Also  Steel  Web  Picket  Fence  and  Steel  Wire 
Fence  Board.  Write  for  circulars. 
DeKALB  FENCE  CO.,  83  High  St..  DeKalb,  III. 

JNO.  WOODLOOK,  26  Beale  Bt 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL., 
General   Asenta  for  Pacific  Slope. 


Commissiop  Merchants. 


7  RAILROAD  ORDERS  IN  7  DAYS. 

Five  of  'em  car  loads  of  ten  miles  each,  four 
new  customers,  three  old.  Coming  just  about 
right,  thank  you.  If  Railroad  business  ripened 
when  our  big  farm  trade  was  on,  even 
"Elasticity"  wouldn't  savo  us.  While  duly 
thankful  for  these  favors,  we  go  right  on 
doubling  our  capacity  for  next  year. 
PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


LOOK  AT  THIS  ! 


400  yards  of  white- 
washier  may  be 
done  In  one 
hour  by 

WAINWRIGHT'S 

Whitewashing  Machine 

 AND  

TREE  SPRAYER. 

Machines  at  prices  from 
$3  to  $60. 

Seod  for  Circulars  of 
Spraying  Apparatus,  Gar- 
den and  Lawn  Spr'nklers, 
Hose.&c.  Agents  Wanted. 

Wm.  Wainwrlght 

14  Hayes  St. ,  Sao  Francisco. 

Contracts  taken  for  large 
jobs  of  Whitewashing  and 
•  Tree  Spraying. 


=rG!  WELL  MACHINERY^ 

Ah  kinds  of  tools.  Fortune  for  tbedriller  by  using  our 
Adamantine  process;  can  take  acore.  Perfected  Econom- 
ical Artesian  Pumping  Kit-*  to  Work  bv  Steam.  AJr^etc. 
Letosheluv.m.  THE  AMERICAN  WELLWOBK8, 
Aaron,  lil  t    t'blcwa,  IU.I    Dalit..  Tex. 


CI 1  nfin-" ALf  interest  in  aoso  acres  for 

9 1  1 1 UUU  stock  and  Fruit  Ranch,  with  full  manage- 
ment. Title  perfect. 

Address  P.  O.  Box  21,  Haywards,  Cal. 


P.STE1NHAGEN&C? 


404  &  406  DAVIS  ST  S.F. 


MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 

 AND  

Genenl  Commission  Merchants, 

810  California  St.,  S.  P. 
Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 

cVPersonal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal  advances 
made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of  Interest. 


OF  CA-LIFOKNIA. 

HAH  FRANCISCO.  III. 

INCORPORATED  APRIL,  1874. 

P., 

Capital  paid  up  SI, 

Reserve  Fuel  aad  Undivided  Froflta,  ISa.OM 
III .  Id.-.<1.  paid  to  Slatkbalden...,  BM.04M 

OFFICERS. 

A.  D.  LOO  AN  Prealdeol 

I.  0.  STEELE  Vloe-Prwidenl 

ALBERT  M ONTPELLIER  Cashier  and  Manage! 

FRANK  McMULLEN  HaereUrt 

General  Banking.   Deposits  received,  Gold  and  Silver. 

Bills  of  Exchange  bought  and  sold. 

Loans  on  wheat  and  country  produce  a  specialty. 

January  1, 1894.  A.  MONTPELLIER,  Manager. 


Davis  Inter- 
national Cream 
Separator, 
Hand  or  Power. 
Every  farmer 
that  has  cows 
should  have 
one.  It  saves 
half  the  labor, 
makes  one- 
third  more  but- 
ter. Separator  i 
Butter  brings 
one-third  more 
money.  Send 
f  o  r  circulars. 

Davis  &  Rankin  Bldg.  &  Mfg.  Co. 
Agents  Wanted.  Chicago,  111. 


ACTUAL    BUSINESS  PRACTICE. 


Rates  of  Tuition   Very  Moderate. 

Bookkeeping,  Penmanship,  Shorthand,  Typewriting, 
English  Branches,  etc  Graduates  aided  In  getting  po- 
sitions.   Send  for  circulars.      T.  A.  ROBINSON.  Pre*. 


The  Raisin  Industry. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  RAISIN  GRAPES, 
their  History,  Culture  and  Curing.  By  Gustav  Eiseo. 
This  is  the  Standard  Work  on  the  Raisin  Industry  in 
California  It  has  been  approved  by  Prof.  Ullgard,  Prof. 
Wickson,  Mr.  Chas.  A.  Wetmore  and  a  multitude  of 
practical  raisin-growers.  Sold  by  the  DEWEY  PUB- 
LISHING CO,  or  its  Agents  at  the  uniform  price  of  *3, 
postage  prepaid.   Orders  should  be  addressed: 

THE  DBWEY  PUBLISHING  OO-, 

220  Market  St,,  San  Francisco. 


June  16,  1894. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 
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Coast  Industrial  Notes. 

— The  season's  seal  catch  has  been  the 
largest  for  many  years. 

— It  is  proposed  to  establish  a  State  Ice 
manufactory  at  Folsom  prison. 

— Men  are  reported  working  on  Lassen 
county  ranches  for  fifty  cents  a  day. 

— Fresno  county  is  about  to  build  a  canal 
to  tide  water  at  an  expense  of  $150,000. 

— Fresno  county  is  shipping  wine  to  Liver- 
pool via  Cape  Horn.  The  freight  is  about 
seven  cents  a  gallon. 

— Members  of  the  Consumers  Ice  Com- 
pany of  this  city  say  they  can  manufacture 
ice  for  $2.50  per  ton. 

— The  German  Government  this  year  has 
ordered  200,000  gallons  of  California  brandy 
for  use  in  hospitals,  choosing  It  in  preference 
to  French. 

— From  the  slow  way  in  which  work  is 
being  done  at  the  Union  Depot  at  the  foot 
of  Market  street,  It  is  evident  this  century 
will  not  see  Its  completion. 

— The  Senate  has  voted  to  put  manu- 
factured as  well  as  rough  lumber  on  the  free 
list,  which  will  be  eminently  acceptable  to 
British  Columbia  lumber  men. 

— Several  English  fire  insurance  com- 
panies with  San  Francisco  agencies  will  de- 
cline future  American  business,  the  alleged 
losses  making  necessary  their  withdrawal. 

— Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.  propose  to  prevent 
future  train  robberies  so  far  as  possible,  and 
are  having  twenty -five  cars  fitted  up  for  the 
run  between  here  and  £1  Paso,  Texas,  with 
chilled  steel  safes  and  other  protection 
against  burglars. 

— The  Northern  Pacific  Company  Is  about 
to  build  new  coal  bunkers  at  Tacoma,  nearly 
treble  the  size  of  any  other  bunkers  in  the 
Northwest,  having  a  capacity  of  15,000 
tons,  costing  $60,000,  and  enabling  a  5000- 
ton  cargo  to  be  loaded  in  eight  hours. 

— The  present  relation  between  supply 
and  demand  In  the  lumber  business  is  ex 
emplified  by  the  fact  that  while  the  250 
shingle  mills  in  the  Northwest  have  a  com- 
bined cutting  capacity  of  18,000,000  shingles 
daily,  the  average  present  monthly  ship> 
ments  do  not  exceed  100,000,000. 

— Representative  Doolittle  of  Washing 
ton  has  introduced  a  bill  to  appropriate 
$100,000  for  ascertaining  the  subterranean 
water  supplies  in  Idaho,  Montana,  Washing 
ington  and  Oregon,  lying  east  of  the  Cascade 
mountains,  and  ascertaining  the  localities 
at  which  artesian  wells  can  profitably  be 
dug.  It  is  proposed  to  have  the  work  done 
by  the  Geological  Survey. 

— The  Colfax  Sentinel  reports  that  water 
was  turned  into  the  new  South  Yuba  canal 
last  Wednesday,  and  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  divide  the  residents  will  be 
able  to  secure  water  for  irrigation  purposes 
and  to  furnish  power  to  run  quartz  mills 
The  South  Yuba  Company  has  spent  sev 
eral  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  these  im 
provements,  and  they  Intend  to  eventually 
furnish  Sacramento  with  pure  mountain 
water. 

— S.  J.  Klein,  a  Roumanian,  is  conducting 
negotiations  for  the  purchase  of  200,000 
acres  of  land  belonging  to  the  Mitchell 
estate  in  Merced  county.  If  the  deal  is 
carried  through,  14,000  Roumanians  will 
settle  In  California  as  colonists.  These 
Roumanians  are  of  German  descent  and 
live  in  Bessarabia.  They  are  dissatisfied 
with  the  arrangement  whereby  Bessarabia 
was  ceded  to  Russia,  and  want  to  get  away 
from  Russian  rule. 

—Frank  Johnson,  of  the  Johnson-Locke 
Mercantile  Co.,  would  like  to  see  California 
merchants  and  manufacturers  reach  after 
the  South  African  trade,  which  is  great  and 
growing.  He  will  dispatch  the  large  iron 
steamer  Santa  Clara  for  Capetown  direct 
about  July  1st,  provided  300  passengers  are 
booked.  There  Is  good  business  to  be 
secured  with  that  section,  now  nearly 
altogether  in  English  hands,  and  a  direct 
line  to  the  South  African  gold  fields  is  in 
direct  line  with  securing  such  business. 

—Fish  Commissioner  Crawford  of  Wash 
ington  has  furnished  the  following  statistics 
of  the  fishing  industry  of  the  State:  Fisher- 
men were  paid  by  Washington  canneries  five 
cents  a  pound  for  salmon;  the  catch 
amounted  to  6,721,435  pounds.  They  also 
sold  to  Oregon  canneries  to  the  value  of 
$150,000.  The  value  of  the  spring  pack  of 
the  Washington  canneries  for  1893  was 
$790,432,  and  of  the  fall  pack,  $35.00°-  The 
amount  received  by  Washington  fishermen 
on  the  Columbia  river  for  1893  was  $626,071 
The  sturgeon  catch  was  valued  at  $52,635 
The  Gray's  and  Willapa  harbor  fishermen 
were  paid  $23,439  by  the  canneries  and  sold 
elsewhere  salmon  to  the  amount  of  $11,000. 
The  value  of  the  salmon  pack  in  the  Puget 
Sound  district  for  the  same  time  was 
$269,000. 


Engineering  Skill. 
An  Ingenious  use  made  some  time  ago  of 
rapid  river  current  in  India  aptly  illus- 
trates the  fertility  of  resource  of  the  average 
engineering  contractor.  At  a  certain  point 
along  the  river  a  temporary  bridge  was 
urgently  necessary  for  the  transportation  of 
materials  to  be  used  in  the  building  of  an 
important  neighboring  structure,  but  the 
only  available  material  was  a  quantity  of 
three-Inch  planking,  about  ten  feet  long  and 
a  little  over  three  feet  wide,  and  some  ordi- 
nary round  timber  cut  from  a  neighboring 
forest.  Pontoons  were  made  of  two  single 
planks,  placed  about  15  feet  apart,  each 
plank  being  held  on  edge  at  an  angle  of 
about  50°  from  the  vertical,  both  Inclining 
up  stream,  and  kept  at  their  proper  distance 
by  framing  made  from  the  round  timber 
already  mentioned.  Both  pontoons  were 
moored  to  a  chain.  The  peculiarity  of  the 
bridge,  of  course,  was  that  the  water  pres- 
sure upon  the  inclined  surfaces  of  the  planks, 
due  to  the  swift  current,  permitted  them  to 
carry  a  considerable  load,  and  the  structure 
served  its  purpose  admirably,  accommo- 
dating a  pretty  lively  traffic  for  an  unex- 
pectedly long  period. 


A  new  and  what  must  prove  to  be  an  In 
teresting  field  for  investigation  has  just  been 
suggested,  namely,  that  of  the  psychology  of 
the  weather.  A  few  observers  have  already 
paid  some  attention  to  it,  and  so  far  the  re 
suits  of  their  inquiries  would  appear  to  point 
to  the  fact  that  many  very  powerful  forces, 
coming  from  what  is  popularly  called  the 
weather,  control  the  operations  and  success 
of  brain-workers.  Experimenters  and  others 
engaged  in  mental  tasks  of  an  exacting  de 
scription  have  found  faulty  deductions  and 
misconception  to  be  the  result  of  their  work 
in  damp,  foggy  weather,  or  on  days  in  which 
the  air  was  charged  with  electricity  and 
thunderstorms  were  impending.  Indeed, 
deductions  which  seemed  clear  at  these 
times  appeared  later  to  be  filled  with  error. 
An  actuary  in  a  insurance  company  is  obliged 
to  stop  work  at  such  times,  because  he  finds 
that  he  makes  so  many  mistakes.  A  further 
confirmatory  fact  is  that  in  large  factories 
from  10  to  20  per  cent  less  work  is  accom- 
plished on  damp  days  and  days  of  threaten- 
ing storm  than  when  the  weather  is  fine. 


Patents  Issued  to  Pacific  Coast 
Inventors. 

Reported  by  Dewey  &  Co.,  Pioneer 
Patent  Solicitors  for  Pacific  Coast, 
220  Market  St.,  S.  F. 


520,558. 
520,688 
620,870 
620,731. 
520,732. 

Cal. 
620,663 
620,089. 
620,697. 
620,443 
620,641 

gelcs, 
620,663 
520,501 

Wash 
620,461 

vllle, 
620,549. 

Cal. 
620,719 

A.  T. 
23,310.- 

Cal. 


FOR  TIIK  WBRK  RNDINO  MiV  29,  1894. 

— Caliprrs— Adoa  F.  Brockway,  Pasadena,  Cal. 
— Bucklr— C.  A.  conger,  S.  K. 
— Watrr  Purjfiir— Day  &  Hunter,  S.  F. 
— Comb  Clhanrr — H.  Fisher,  Stcramento,  Cal. 
—Punch,  Shari-rnhr  —  H.  Fisher,  Sacramento, 

— Proprulrr— 0  B.  Oenty,  Vallcjo,  Cal. 
— Wrkncii— H.  Krebs,  San  Pedro,  Cal. 
— Klkvator— W.  H.  McCoy,  Los  Angclci,  Cal. 
—Car  Coupling—  W.  S.  Miller,  8pokane,  Wash 

Advkrtihino  Waoon— J.  N.  Russell,  Los  An- 
Cal. 

—Pen  Frndrr— B.  F  Smith,  Repreta,  Cal. 
— Cloth  is  Drirk  — E.  S.  Sutton,  Snohomish, 

— Kitciirn  Cabinrt— Mlnnlo  S.  Thomas,  Water- 
Wash. 

—PrI8RRV1.no  Eoas— F.  M.  Underwood,  Pasadena, 
-Blast  Furnacr— Walker  &  Murphy,  Olobo, 
Drsiqn  for  Spoon— C.  S.  Thompson,  San  Diego, 


Seeds,  Plapt3,  tic. 


OLIVEJTREES. 

ALL  KINDS  OF 

Nursery  Stock. 


Bend  and  get  book  on  Olive  Culture. 


Note.— Copies  of  TJ.  S.  and  Foreign  patents  furnished 
by  Dewey  &  Co.  in  the  shortest  time  possible  (by  mall  for 
telegraphic  order).  American  and  Foreign  patents  obtained, 
and  general  patent  business  for  Pacific  Coast  Inventors 
transacted  with  perfect  security,  at  reasonable  rates,  and  In 
the  shortest  possible  time. 


HOWLAND  BROS., 

Pomona,  Oal. 

THHE8  and  JL'I.AIMTB. 

A  One  assortment,  best  varieties,  frco  from  peats  of 
any  kind.  Prunus  Slinonl,  It  I  nK,  Kostr»T«r  and 
Murdoch  Cherries,  Black  California  Flg-a; 
Rice  8oft  Shell  and  other  Almonds,  American 
Sweet  Chestnuts.  Prrepartarlens  Walnuts. 
Hardy  mountain  grown  Orange  Trees.  Our  Oranges 
have  stood  32  degrees  this  winter  without  Injury. 
Dollar  Strawberry,  the  best  berry  lor  home  use  or 
market.  Address  C.  M  SILT  A  A  SON,  Lincoln, 
Placer  County,  California. 


Hernia. 

Attention  Is  directed  to  the  advertisement  of  Dr. 
J.  C.  Anthony  in  another  column.  Though  a 
graduated  physician,  Dr.  Anthony  makes  the  treat- 
ment of  rupture  a  specialty.  His  method  is  scienti- 
fic, and  the  great  success  with  which  he  has  treated 
some  of  the  most  difficult  cases,  effecting  complete 
cures,  has  given  him  a  high,  wide-spread  and  well- 
deserved  reputation.  Those  who  are  afflicted  will 
do  well  to  call  upon  or  correspond  with  nim,  at 
Room  87,  Chronicle  Building,  this  city. 


BEST  INCUBATOR  MADE! 

Hot  water;  perfect  ventilation;  continuous  moisture; 
self  regulating;  new  model;  chickens  removed  without 
opening  machine.   Don't  buy  until  having  seen  this. 
108-Egg,  $25;  216-Egg,  $40;  324  Egg,  $66;  604-Egg,  $76. 
Now  is  the  time  to  use  Wellington's  Improved 
Egg;  Food.   Every  Grocer  has  it.  Address 
B.  V.  WELLINGTON, 
425  Washington  St.,  San  Francisco. 


c 


ALIFORNIA  h RUITS 


F 


HOW  TO  GROW  THEM. 

A   MANUAL  OF   METHODS  WHICH   HAVE  YIELDED 
GREATEST  SUCCESS;  WITH  LISTS  OF  VARIETIES 
BEST   ADAPTED   TO   THE  DIFFERENT 
DISTRICTS   OF   THE  STATE. 

PRACTICAL,  EXPLICIT, COMPREHENSIVE. 

Embodying  the  Erperlence  and  Methods  of  Hundredr 
of  Successful  Growers,  and  Constituting  a  Trust- 
worthy Guide  by  which  the  Inexperienced 
may  Successfully  Produce  the  Fruits 
for  wilch  California  is  Famous 

BY  EDWARD  J.  WICKSON,  A.  M. 

Assoc.  Prof.  Agriculture,  Horticulture  and  Entomology, 
University  of  California;  Horticultural  Editor 
Pacific  Rural  Prkbs,  San  Franolsco;  Sec"y 
California  State  Horticultural  So- 
olety;  Pres.  California  State 
Floral  Society;  Eto. 

SECOND  EDITION,  REVISED  AND  ENLARGED. 

Urge  Octavo — 599_Pages}  Fully  Illustrate! 

PRICE  $3,  POSTPAID. 

FOR  BALB  BY 

THE  DEWEY  PUBLISHING  OO. 

Publishers  Pacific  Rural  Press, 
220  Market  Street,  Elevator,  12  Front  Stroet 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


ALEXANDER  &  HAMMON, 

RIO  BONITO  NURSERIES,  BIGGS,  BUTTE  CO.,  CAL. 

Deciduous  Fruit  Trees  Our  Specialty. 

THE  MOST  COMPLETE  ASSORTMENT  OF 

GENERAL  NURSERY  STOCK  GROWN  ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 

1,000,000  TREES  FOR  THE  SEASON  OF  1894-95  IN  STOCK. 

tS"  Acknowledged  everywhero  to  be  equal  to  the  beat.  Guaranteed  to  be  healthy  and  free  from  seal*  or 
other  pests.   Send  for  catalogue  and  prices.   Correspondence  solicited.  Address 

AXjEHSACTlDmE*.  c*3  HAMMON, 

BIGGS,  BUTTE  COUNTY  CALIFORNIA. 

NAPA  VALLEY  NURSERIES. 

(ESTABLISHED  1878.) 
The  Fruit  Tree  Planting  Season  being  over  for  this   season,  attention  is  called  to 

Flowor  and  Foliage  Plants  in  Great  Variety. 

CHRYS  4  NTH  KM  II  MS,  the  best  of  the  best,  now  ready.    Fine  young  plants  for  fall  blooming. 

Ageraturas,  Acbyranthus,  OyDerua  alternlfollus,  Palms,  Fucbalas,  Geraniums,  Car- 
nations.  FINE  PLANTS  AT  LOW  FIGURES. 


A  great  variety  of  well-grown  plants  of  the  moat  favorite  aorta.  Send  for  catalogue. 
A  magnificent  stock  of  Fruit  Trees  being  grown  for  next  season. 


LEONARD  COATES, 


Residence:   Sausal  Fruit  Farm. 


NAPA,  CAL 


Made  and  Sold 
under  the  fol- 
lowing Letters 
Patent : 

No.  197,137..  Nov.  13, 1877 
No.  210,458.. D.C.  3,  1878 
No.  306,667.. Oct.  14,  1884 
No.  403. 019  .  May  7,  1889 


WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE   NO.  14  DEVOTED  TO 

AGRICULTURAL  MACHINERY. 

The  purpoae  of  this  notice  ia  to  inform  both  farmers  and  merchants,  who  use  or 
sell  Horae  Forks,  that  they  must  not  purchase  Horse  Forks  that  Infringe  the  ahov* 
Patents;  and  to  call  their  attention  to  the  fact  that  certain  horse  forks,  manufactured 
by  F.  E.  Myers  &  Bro..  Aahland,  O.,  and  Imported  and  sold  by  the  Deere  Implement 
Company,  of  San  Francisco,  are  direct  Infringements  of  the  above  patents,  the  nianu- 
facturers  of  the  infringing  forks  having  admitted  n  Court  that  their  forks  were  an 
infringement  of  the  above  patents,  and  are  now  paying  royalty  for  manufacturing  and 
selling  them;  and  they  have  agreed  not  to  sell  any  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

All  parties  Boiling  or  using  theac  infringing  Horae  Forka  will  be  promptly  prose- 
cuted.   


RYRON  JACKSON  MACHINE  WORKS. 


OFFICE  626  SIXTH  STREET,  SAN  FBANOISOO. 

Write  for  Catalogue  No.  16,  devoted  to  Pumping  Machinery  and  Stoam  Engine?. 


STORE  YOUR  GRAIN  WHERE  YOUR  BEST  INTERESTS 

WILL  ALWAYS  BE  CONSULTED. 

Warehouses  and  Wharf 

 OF  THE  

Grangers'  Business  Association, 

r»OHT  COSTA. 

Capacity  of  Warehouses,  50,000  tons;  wharf  accommodations  for  the  largest  vends  afloat. 
Grain  rocolvod  on  storage  for  shipment,  and  for  Bale  on  consignment. 

OFFICE,    108    DAVIS    STREET,    SAN    FRANOISOO,  OAL. 


School  ol  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical. 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying, 

738  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FBANOISOO,  OA1 
Open  All  Tear. 
A,  VAN  DER  NAILLKN,  President. 
Assaying  of  Ores,  |3>;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnatlon  Aasaj, 
126;  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.    Full  course  of  assaying.  $60. 
ESTABLISHED  1844.  #"V  Send  for  circular. 


GEO.ERTCL&  CO.  OUINCV.  ILL  . 
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HAY  STACKERS!    HAY  RAKES!    HAY  DERRICKS! 


PAIN  AUTOMATIC 

HAY  STACKER 


,  8  •  dCKcIt  ia 
HOUNfltD  on 
WHKKI.s   not  shown 
In  eat  and  hence 
is    more  easily 
moved  than  any 
other    In  exist- 
ence. 

EXTRKME 
SlalPLICITY. 

Nothing  on  earth 
like  It  np  to  date. 


This  SUclcer  will  put  up  more  hay  In  lees 
time,  and  do  It  better  than  any  other  device 
on  the  market.  It  la  the  only  Ntarkrr 
made  that  will  deliver  ttae  hay  Into 
•he  center  of  the  stack  from  top 
to  bottom.  With  this  machine  It  Is  Don. 
si ble  to  build  a  stack  any  height 
de»lr«'tl. 

It  can  he  taken  down,  or  made  ready  to  move  in  one 
minute,  and  when  hauled  to  another  part  of  the  field  made 
ready  to  stack  in  the  same  time.  One. third  llshler 
draft  than  any  other,  owing  to  its  peculiar  arrangement  of 
hoisting  rope,  together  with  a  movable  derrick  pivoted  near 
the  cent' r  of  gravity,  and  moving  lu  a  circle  with  the  hay  foik,  requiring 
the  same  power  only  to  eleva'e  at  all  points  of  altitude. 

The  Stacker  head  will  not  sag,  as  there  is  a  connection  from 
each  side  to  the  A  frame.  Adjustable  pitcher  teeth;  it  requires  but  Ave 
seconds  to  change  the  pitcher  teeth  for  topping  out  a  stuck.  The  adjnfit. 
a  ble  stop  rope  enables  one  to  discharge  the  hay  in  the  center  of  the 
stack  from  bottom  to  top,  even  to  letting  the  arms  lean  several  feet  back  of 
upright. 

Metal  pointed  teeth,  which  prevents  their  splitting  by  coming  iu 
contact  with  the  rake  teeth,  which  are  also  metal  pointed. 
The  Btacks  made  with  the  Daln  Junior  ate  not  built  against  any  part  of  the 

machine. 

The  Daln  Junior  possesses  innumerable  advantages  over  all  come 
petitors. 

Dain  Power  Lift  Rake. 

PBIOK  $80. 

Is  complete  in  every  detail.  The  only  Sweep 
Rake  ever  made  that  will  positively  carry  th- 
teeth  entirely  off  the  ground  when  heavily 
loaded.  Bo  simple  any  child  can  operate  it  with 
perfect  ease. 

The  horses  do  all  the  work.  By  means  of  an 
automatic  lever  (which  is  connected  to  the  inner 
ends  of  the  doubletrees),  the  draft  of  the  team  is 
Instantly  applied  (at  the  will  of  the  operator) 
thus  elevating  the  points  of  the  teeth  to  any  de- 
sireJ  height,  carrying  them  any  distance  over 
rough  or  uneven  ground. 

Our  metal-pointed  teeth,  tubular  steel  axl°, 
etc., are  the  same  as  we  have  used  for  Beveral 
years.  We  have  spared  neither  time  or  money 
in  producing  an  abwlutely  perfect  carrylug  rake. 


Agricultural  Implements  of  every  description.    Vehicles  in  great  variety. 


THE  OLIVER  DERRICK— IN  OPERATION. 
PRICE  ell*. 

THE  OLIVER  DERRICK 

(PATENTED  JANUARY  6,  1890.) 
After  a  moat  thorough  and  practical  test  of  this  machine  we  offer  it  to  our 
customers  knowing  that  it  will,  in  every  particular,  prove  all  that  is  required  of 
a  first-class  derrick. 

We  claim  for  this  machine:  First— It  Is  the  only  Derrick  having  an  exten- 
sion boom,  whereby  load  can  be  deposited  at  any  point  on  a  very  large  rick. 

Second— It  Is  the  only  Derrick  that  can  be  easily  and  quickly  folded  for 
transportation.  Horse  used  for  hoisting  hay  can  elevate  mast  and  man  can 
lower  same. 

Third— It  it  the  only  THOROUGHLY  PRACTICAL  Derrick  In  the  market. 
It  is  well  made  of  good  material,  and  we  will  Bend  it  anywhere,  guaranteeing 
satisfaction. 

Purdt,  Sierra  County,  Cal.,  January  2, 1894. 
Messrs.  Hooker  &  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.— Dear  mi  -    I  sent  you  by  express 
yesterday  the  amount  due  you  from  me  for  Oliver  Derrick,  which  you  wtll  please 
send  me  receipt  for.   The  Derrick  is  a  good  one  and  I  would  not  take  double  what  I 
paid  for  it.   Yours  truly,  DAVID  EVANS. 

Olantha.  May  IS,  1894. 
Messrs.  Hooker  6  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal,— Dear  Si  km  -The  Oliver  Derrick  I 
bought  of  you  in  189H  is  all  that  is  claimed  for  It,  Is  most  convenient  to  move.    I  am 
well  pleased  and  can  recommend  It.   Yours  respectfully,        AUG.  WALKER. 


We  are  Headquarters  for  all  kinds  of  HAYING  TOOLS. 
Hay  Forks  and  Hay  Carriers  of  Every  Description. 


hooker  &  m.^m^E^^ 


WALTER  A.  WOOD 

TWINE  BINDERS, 
REAPERS, 
MOWERS  AND  RAKES 


Are  simple;  are  powerful;  are  easily  handled;  work  well  in  all  con- 
ditions of  crop  and  give  satisfaction.  They  are  warrant^.  They 
have  been  sold  in  California  and  on  the  Pacific  Coast^j  <r  years. 
The  demand  for  them  is  increasing.    Machines  ai;^  epairs  are 


carried  in  stock  at  all  the  principal  points.  ThW^re  the  best 
machines  to  buy.    Write  for  handsomely  illustrate^  /culars. 


ADDRESS 


WALTER  A.  WOOD  HARVESTER  CO., 

290  &  292  E.  WATER  ST.,  PORTLAND,  OR. 
33  &  35  MAIN  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

°™£*£°  VETERINARY  COLLEGE. 

The  most  successful  college  on  this  continent.    For  further  particulars  address  the  Secretary, 

JOH.  HUUHBS.  M*  U.  C.  V.  8.,  S537-S639  State  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


INSURE  WITH  THE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY. 


CAPITAL: 

$1,000,000. 


ASSETS: 

$3,200,000. 


PROTECT  YOUR  TREES 

 WITH  

Gilman's  Patent  Tule  Tree  Protector. 

PATENTED  AUG.  1,  1893. 

Cheapest,  Beet  and  Only  One  to  Protect  Trees  and  Vines  from 
Frost,  Sunburn,  Rabbits,  Squirrels,  Borers  and  otber  Tree  Pests. 

For  Testimonials  from  Parties  who  are  using  them  send  for 
Descriptive  Circulars. 

33.   F.  GILMAKT, 

Sole  Manufacturer  of  Patent  Tule  Covers, 

420  NINTH  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


PERKINS  PUMPS 

1  'O  I  t      A  TsTs  PURPOSES. 

KEROSENE  OR  GASOLINE  ENGINES. 

Use  for  operation  only  One-Half  Pint  Kerosene  per  hour  per  horse  power. 
IRRIGATION  OF  SMALL  FARMS  SIMPLIFIED. 

COMPLETE  OUTFIT.  2400  GALLONS  PER  HOUR,  $300. 

Write  for  1 1  lustra  ted  Catalogue. 

UNS  JPTTlkCF    C*3    ENGINE   OO  , 

117  MAIN   STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
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TWENTY.  1  o  I  ic  I  II  TEAR. 

Office,  MO  Market  Street. 


Santa  Gatalina 


Ab  the  mainland  of  California  advances  in  population 
and  importance  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  the  attractions  of 
its  environment  naturally  become  better  known  and  ap- 
preciated. This  remark  is 
especially  true  with  refer- 
ence to  the  picturesque 
islands  which  lie  oil  the 
coast  of  southern  Califor- 
nia and  add  so  much  to  the 
beauty  of  the  ocean  views 
westward  from  the  main- 
land. Until  within  the 
last  decade  these  islands 
were  only  viewed  from  this 
distance,  except  by  fisher- 
men and  goat-herders  and 
scientific  explorers.  Their 
characteristic  charms  of 
scenery  and  climate  were 
unknown  to  the  public, 
except  by  hearsay.  Re- 
cently, however,  there  has 
been  an  enterprising  effort 
to  make  some  of  the  islands 
more  accessible  and  avail- 
able for  public  enjoyment, 
and  at  present  Santa  Cata- 
lina  island  may  be  counted 
among  the  leading  popular 
resorts  of  the  State. 

The  views  on  this  page 
give  some  suggestion  of 
the  delights  of  Catalina — 
the  variety  of  its  scen- 
ery, which  includes  both 
peaceful  bays  with  bath- 
ing beaches;  bold,  rocky 
shores,  against  which  at 
times  the  waves  dash  with 
charming  fury;  and  pic- 
turesque canyons  and 
dells,  with  lovely  limpid 
streams  and  waterfalls. 
All  these  features  are  em- 
bodied in  the  composite 
engraving  which  we  pre- 
sent, and  which  weaves 
together  the  best  parts  of 
half  a  dozen  photographs. 

Santa  Catalina  island 
lies  in  the  Pacific  ocean, 
about  25  miles  southwest 
of  San  Pedro  harbor,  in 
Los  Angeles  county.  It 
is  approximately  25  miles 
in  length,  and  perhaps  6 
miles  in  width  at  its  widest 
part,  but  throughout  its 
greatest  length  it  is  but  1 
to  3  miles  from  side  to  side. 

shore  line  and  plenty  of  room  for  the  visitor  who  likes 
long  walks  or  sails.  There  is  much  of  interest,  too,  both 
in  its  land  and  water  resources.  The  water  teems  with  fish, 
and  the  land  abounds  with  minerals  of  great  interest  and 
beauty. 

Catalina  is  not  only  a  resort  of  no  little  prominence, 
but  is  fast  coming  to  the  front  by  adding  wealth  to  our 
southern  country.  Valuable  quarries  of  soapstone  and 
serpentine  ornamental  and  building  stone  have  been 
opened  up  and  are  causing  great  interest  among  the  build- 


ing community.  The  serpentine  stone  is  very  beautiful, 
having,  on  account  of  its  different  colored  veins,  the  ap- 
pearance of  onyx.  The  soapstone  quarries  are  situated  in 
a  very  romantic  part  of  the  island,  and  it  adds  to  their 
interest  to  find  old  excavations  where  the  Indians  quarried 


tropical  fruit  grow  there  on  luxuriant  trees,  bearing  no 
signs  of  cold  weather. 


We  give  on  another  page  some  startling  facia  about 
bovine  tuberculosis,  of  which,  unfortunately,  we  have 

more  than  enough  in  Cali- 
fornia. This  dread  disease, 
which  is  identical  with 
consumption  in  the  human 
species,  should  be  reso- 
lutely stamped  out  of  our 
herds.  While  we  cannot 
eliminate  tendencies  to- 
ward consumption  from 
the  human  family,  we  can 
see  to  it  that  our  milch 
cows  are  not  living  mines 
of  bacilli  which  can  freely 
enter  and  establish  them- 
selves within  us.  It  is 
right  that  the  Government 
should  take  hold  resolute- 
ly of  this  matter  and  that 
State  and  local  boards 
of  health  should  proceed 
against  it  as  they  are  do- 
ing. It  is  also  imperative 
that  California  should  not 
longer  remain  one  of  the 
few  States  which  has  no 
public  veterinary  estab- 
lishment. The  coming 
Legislature  should  see 
that  it  has  one. 


SCENES  ON  SANTA  CATALINA   ISLAND,  OFF  THE  COAST  OF  LOS  ANGELES  COUNTY 

This  gives  the  island  a  long   soapstone  to  make  culinary  utensils  more  than  150  years 

ago.   Thus  early  did  Catalina  pay  tribute  to  the  main- 
land. 

Both  summer  and  winter  the  island  is  a  charming  re- 
sort. Its  climate  is  much  milder  than  the  adjacent  main- 
land. All  winter  long  Catalina  is  lovely,  with  its  mount- 
ains and  valleys  of  green,  its  still,  crystal-like  waters,  and 
its  beautiful  little  city  of  Avalon,  which  has  an  appear- 
ance of  its  own,  climate  of  its  own  and  natural  advantages 
of  its  own,  unlike  any  place  but  Avalon.  No  frosts  visit 
the  valley  in  which  Avalon  is  built,  so  bananas  and  other 


Pbok.  A.  J.  Cook  is 
now  at  work  at  Olare- 
mont,  Los  Angeles  county, 
investigating  what  seems 
to  be  a  new  and  very  de- 
structive bee  disease.  He 
is  co-operating  with  Prof. 
Woodworth  of  the  State 
University  experiment  sta- 
tion in  the  effort  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  diseaee 
is  of  bacterial  origin.  This 
seems  likely,  for  the  body 
becomes  filled  with  a 
brownish  li«|uid,  which  is 
at  least  suspicious.  Sam- 
ples of  this  are  being 
sealed  in  steiilized  tubes 
and  forwarded  to  Berkeley 
for  culture  experiments. 

Al'l'RoroH  of  the  move- 
ment of  the  wine-grape 
growers,     it    should  be 
stated    that    the  raisin 
growers  of  the  San  Joa- 
quin valley  have  nearly  completed  a  new  organization 
intended  to  secure  results  which  have  oeen  vainly  striven 
for  for  the  last  three  years.    They  now  think  they  have 
secured  an  organization  which  will  accomplish  what  is 
needed.    It  is  in  the  nature  of  a  combine,  and  will  be 
known  as  State  of  California  Raisin  Growing  and  Pack- 
ing Co.    The  new  effort  will  be  brought  prominently  to 
the  attention  of  all  in  the  raisin  interest. 


The  seventween-year-old  locust  is  becoming  a  burden  in 
portions  of  the  Hudson  river  valley. 
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The  Week. 


This  year  is  illustrating  well  how  bad  a  season  can  be 
measurably  cured  in  California.  Unusually  cool  weather 
and  unseasonable  rains  have  continued  to  draw  growth 
from  fields  which  are  usually  dry  as  dust  in  June.  Not 
only  have  fields  which  were  consigned  to  hay  made  grain 
and  other  fields  made  hay  out  of  failure,  but  fields  plowed 
up  for  summer  fallow  have  caught  so  much  moisture  that 
they  have  been  put  into  a  drouth-resisting  summer  crop. 
Evidently  the  growth  or  sorghum  and  Egyptian  corn  will 
compensate  to  a  certain  degree  for  the  short  winter  growth 
in  some  parts  of  the  San  Joaquin  valley.  Field  affairs  are 
certainly  proc  eeding  this  year  as  they  never  have  before 
in  California. 

The  greatness  of  the  fruit  crop  is  constantly  taking  on 
new  dimensions  and  fortunately  early  sales  are  very 
promising.  Cherries  have  gone  East  in  amounts  far  in 
excess  of  former  years  and  most  sales  have  been  exceed- 
ingly favorable.  Evidently  those  who  have  claimed  that 
Eastern  people  are  too  poor  to  buy  fruit  this  year  have 
gone  to  unnecessary  trouble.  Poor  people  could  not  pay 
such  prices  as  have  been  secured  for  cherries  this  year, 
and  if  they  can  buy  cherries  why  cannot  they  buy  other 
fruits  all  summer  ?  There  is  every  reason  to  expect  that 
they  will. 

The  Midwinter  Fair  is  attaining  its  last  days.  It  is  an- 
nounced that  July  4th  will  see  the  last  of  it.  The  attend- 
ance of  late  has  been  increasing  and  evidently  those  who 
have  been  deferring  their  visits  are  now  making  them. 
The  exhibits  are  well  kept  up  and  the  spectacular  features 
maintained.  Those  who  contemplate  a  summer  trip  to 
the  city  should  make  it  during  the  next  fortnight. 


The  Suez  canal  is  wonderfully  profitable.  From  the 
receipts  of  about  $15,000,000  in  1893,  there  is  a  net  profit 
applicable  to  dividends  of  about  $8,000,000.  The  directors 
propose  to  grant  pensions  to  Mme.  de  Lesseps  and  her 
children  in  recognition  of  the  services  of  the  great  en- 
gineer.  

Cotton  in  some  parts  of  Georgia  was  so  badly  damaged 
by  the  cold  nights  that  farmers  are  plowing  it  up  and 
planting  corn  and  peas  in  its  place. 


D.  L.  Harkness,  Wisconsin's  Dairy  and  Food  Com- 
missioner, has  just  died  as  the  result  of  handling 
poison  ivy. 


The  Wine  Combine. 

The  wine  men  of  California  are  now  proposing  a  heroic 
remedy  for  a  desperate  condition,  and  it  is  currently 
reported  that  about  80  per  cent  of  those  interested  have 
given  some  sort  of  adherence  to  the  plan.  The  proposi 
tion  is  simply  to  pool  their  products  and  thus  aim  at  an 
absolute  control  of  the  production  and  marketing.  Really 
it  seems  that  nothing  short  of  this  can  accomplish  the 
amelioration  of  the  situation.  Whether  it  will  be  prac- 
ticable to  carry  out  such  an  enterprise  is,  of  course,  still 
to  be  decided.  Such  movements  have  utterly  failed  when 
invoked  to  better  the  condition  of  other  California  prod 
ucts.  They  have  failed  because  of  the  impossibility  of 
securing  sufficient  percentage  of  those  interested  in  the 
movement  or  to  hold  even  those  who  entered  it.  Aside 
from  the  hope  of  bettering  the  wine  grape  interest,  it  will 
be  an  important  question  to  decide  whether  so  many  pro 
ducers  and  merchants  can  agree  to  anything.  If  they  can 
come  together  upon  terms  of  mutual  advantage,  the  fact 
may  prove  of  wide  industrial  importance.  The  wine  men 
propose  to  advance  by  burning  all  the  bridges  behind 
them  and  absolutely  leaving  no  avenue  of  retreat.  A 
form  of  contract  to  be  entered  into  by  the  grape-grower 
and  wine-maker  has  been  adopted  by  the  syndicate,  and  a 
schedule  of  terms  and  prices  has  been  agreed  upon.  P.  O. 
Rossi  is  the  head  man  in  the  syndicate,  and  with  him  are 
a  large  number  of  the  ablest  men  in  the  industry.  Fol- 
lowing is  the  text  of  the  contract : 

CONTRACT. 

In  consideration  of  $1,  the  receipt  of  which  is  hereby 

acknowledged  to  paid  by  P.  C.  Rossi,  hereby  agree  to 

sell  to  him  or  his  assigns,  at  his  or  their  option,  at  any  time 
between  this  date  and  — —  next,  the  following  viticnltnral 

products,  viz.,  tons  of  grapes,  gallons  of  wine,  more 

or  lesB,  the  particulars  of  which  are  enumerated  below,  at  the 
prices  and  on  the  terms  set  forth  in  the  printed  schedule  here- 
to annexed.   If  this  option  be  exercised  by  the  purchaser  he 

must  notify  in  writing  of  such  exercise  of  it  on  or  before 

the          next,  and  the  same  shall  thereupon  become  a  sale 

binding  on  both  parties. 

The  grapes  above  contracted  for  are  the  crop  now  growing 

on  vineyard,  called  ,  at  ,  of  which           acres  are 

 ,  and  the  quantity  above  named  is  the  estimated  product 

of  said  vines.   If  the  product  does  not  prove  to  be  so  great  

not  to  be  responsible  for  any  deficiency.  If  it  exceeds  the  quan- 
tity named  such  excess  is  included  in  the  sale. 

The  wine  above  referred  to  consists  of  about  gallons. 

This  option  is  granted  and  accepted  on  condition  that  if  it 
be  exercised  by  the  grantee  be  is  to  be  deemad  thereby  to  con- 
tract to  buy  from   as         hereby  contract  to  sell  him  

crop  of  the  same  premises  for  the  years  1895,  1896,  1897  and 
1898  on  the  same  conditions  herein  set  forth,  and  at  the  prices 
fixed  for  those  years  respectively  in  the  printed  schedule  an- 
nexed hereto. 

Witness  hand  this  day  of  ,  1894. 

The  other  portions  of  the  contract  which  it  is  proposed 
to  enter  into  fix  all  the  details  of  the  arrangements.  We 
have  only  given  enough  to  show  that  the  movement  aims 
at  full  and  absolute  control.  The  prices  which  it  is  in- 
tended to  pay  for  grapes  may,  however,  be  given.  In  the 
Zinfandel  class  the  price  for  grapes  from  the  first  or  pres- 
ent year  to  the  fifth  ranges  from  $9  a  ton  to  $18,  and  for 
wine  from  9  cents  a  gallon  to  18  cents.  In  the  Riesling 
class  the  grapes  range  in  price  from  $13.50  to  $23,  and 
the  wine  from  13}  cents  to  23  cents  a  gallon.  In  the  group 
headed  Cabernet  Sauvignon  the  price  of  grapes  is  from  $20 
to  $35  a  ton,  and  of  wine  20  cents  to  35  cents  a  gallon. 
Mission  and  Malvoisie  grapes,  constituting  the  fourth 
group,  are  quoted  at  $8  for  all  grapes  and  8  cents  a  gallon 
for  all  wines. 

This  arrangement  shows  that  the  syndicate  expects  to 
advance  the  value  of  grapes  and  wine  during  its  period  of 
existence  from  80  to  100  per  cent.  This  is  not  too  much 
to  do;  in  fact,  this  is  necessary  to  place  the  business  upon 
a  satisfactory  basis.  If  the  combine  succeeds  in  capturing 
the  supply  it  can  probably  effect  this  advance  and  still  not 
materially  increase  the  cost  to  the  consumer.  There  has 
always  been  a  startling  discrepancy  between  the  rates 
which  the  producer  secured  and  those  which  the  con- 
sumer paid.  It  is  possible  that  the  consumer  may  get 
better  wine  for  less  money,  and  the  same  thing  could  be 
accomplished  in  the  handling  of  nearly  all  our  fruit 
products  if  they  were  properly  handled  commercially. 

The  propositions  of  the  syndicate  should  be  fully  and 
carefully  considered  by  all  who  have  wine  grape  prop- 
erties. Evidently  if  anything  is  to  be  accomplished  in  the 
line  proposed  there  must  be  general  and  speedy  action, 
and  we  suppose  vigorous  efforts  will  be  put  forth  to  thai  end. 


Ths  State  Board  of  Horticulture  has  just  issued  Bulle- 
tin 67  on  Insect  Pests  and  Remedies,  a  synopsis  of  the  re- 
port of  Alexander  Craw,  quarantine  officer,  for  1893.  It 
shows  clearly  what  an  important  work  is  being  done  in  the 
exclusion  of  pests  from  foreign  parts.  Mr.  Craw  gives  an 
interesting  narrative  of  this  branch  of  his  work,  and  shows 
that  153  different  lots  of  plants  were  inspected.  He  found 
fewer  infested  plants  than  formerly,  but  still  was  able  to 
prevent  the  entrance  of  a  number  of  dangerous  foreign 
species.  The  Bulletin  contains  also  the  latest  approved 
remedies,  together  with  an  account  of  the  apparatus  for 
applying  sulphur  on  a  large  scale  for  red  spider. 


The  Zante  Currant  People. 

The  Greeks  are  doing  their  best  to  induce  Congress  to 
reject  the  proposed  amendments  to  the  tariff  bill  which 
treats  Zante  currants  like  raisins  in  the  matter  of  duty. 
The  Greeks  want  currants  to  come  in  free,  and  thus  sup- 
plant our  own  seedless  raisins.  We  see  in  the  Fruit  Trade 
Journal  a  letter  written  by  a  Greek,  from  which  we  take 
the  following  paragraphs: 

In  1888  the  Greek  Government,  having  been  informed  that 
a  heavy  duty  was  proposed  to  be  imposed  on  currants  in  the 
McKinley  bill,  sent  the  eminent  Greek  diplomat  and  at  that 
time  ambassador  to  England,  Mr.  John  Gennadius,  to  Wash- 
ington, and  through  his  sonnd  arguments  to  the  committee 
in  charge  of  the  tariff  bill,  the  placing  of  currants,  the  most 
important  Greek  product  on  the  free  list  was  accomplished. 

Currants  since  that  time  have  been  coming  to  this  country, 
and  this  year  the  importation  has  reached  nearly  25,000  tons, 
as  against  12,000  tons  in  1888.  Currants  sell  so  cheap  that 
they  are  within  the  reach  of  the  poorer  class  of  people,  and 
it  would  have  deprived  them  of  one  of  the  most  wholesome 
fruits. 

California  or  any  other  part  of  the  world  does  not  produce 
the  seedless  currant  which  Greece  produces.  It  is  therefore 
to  the  great  astonishment  that  the  Greeks  of  this  country 
and  the  currant-growers  in  Greece  have  seen  the  proposed 
duty  on  currants.  The  duty  at  first  in  the  House  bill  was  10 
per  cent;  it  was  afterward  raised  to  20  per  cent;  then  30  per 
cent;  and  now  the  revision  committee  of  the  Senate  proposes 
the  most  exorbitant  duty  of  li  cents  per  pound  on  an  article 
the  market  value  of  which  in  New  York  is  but  li  to  1|  cents 
per  pound. 

We  are  glad  to  know  of  the  sly  work  of  Mr.  Gennodius. 
We  will  try  to  keep  watch  of  him  and  his  "sound  argu- 
ments." It  seems  that  the  Greeks  have  doubled  their  im- 
portation of  currants  in  about  five  years,  and  their  free 
entrance  is  now  advocated  on  the  ground  that  they  help 
the  poor.  This  is  nonsense.  Our  people  of  moderate  or 
small  means  can  now  get  a  good,  large,  clean  and  luscious 
California  raisin  for  less  than  they  can  buy  the  small,  dry 
and  dirty  grape  of  Corinth.  If  this  Greek  fruit  was 
wholly  shut  out,  the  people  who  are  now  ignorantly  con- 
suming it  would  learn  that  they  can  get  better  food  for 
less  money. 

We  presume  the  average  Congressman  would  be  misled 
by  the  sly  statement  that  "California  or  any  other  part  of 
the  world  does  not  produce  the  seedless  currant  which 
Greece  produces."  The  fact  is,  California  has  grown  these 
grapes  for  years,  and  has  some  of  them  now,  but  there  are 
other  seedless  grapes,  like  the  Sultana,  which  produce  so 
much  better  dried  fruit,  that  our  vines  from  Greece  have 
been  thrown  out.  The  Greeks  try  to  convince  Congress 
that  they  do  not  compete  with  American  products.  They 
ought  to  be  ashamed  of  such  statements.  Their  currants 
do  compete  with  our  raisins  and  other  dried  fruit,  at  least 
among  the  deluded  people  who  know  no  better.  The 
Greeks  put  a  very  low  valuation  on  their  goods  in  New 
York,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  of  course.  People  do  not 
get  them  at  that  figure.  If  you  take  the  selling  price  to 
consumers,  and  then  allow  for  the  weight  of  gravel,  dirt 
and  entomological  specimens  which  the  currants  carry, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  purchaser  of  California  gets  more 
for  his  money  and  is  safer  in  consuming  it. 


A  Beekeepers'  Meeting. 

A  special  meeting  of  the  California  Beekeepers'  Associa- 
tion will  be  held  at  the  hall  of  the  State  Board  of  Horti- 
culture, 220  Sutter  street,  this  city,  at  io  o'clock  Saturday 
morning,  the  30th  inst.  All  beekeepers  in  the  State,  and 
those  from  other  places  who  are  visiting  here,  are  invited 
to  be  present. 

Prof.  A.  J.  Cook,  the  well-known  authority  on  apicult- 
ure, and  until  recently  professor  of  entomology  In  the 
State  University  of  Michigan,  and  who  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  California  State  Beekeepers'  Association  at  its 
regular  annual  meeting  in  Los  Angeles  last  January,  will 
arrive  in  this  city  in  time  to  preside  at  the  special  meeting 
of  the  association. 

Several  matters  of  importance  to  the  industry  in  this 
State  will  probably  be  considered  by  the  association.  It 
is  expected  that,  besides  consideration  of  these  subjects  by 
prominent  beekeepers,  several  of  the  professors  in  the  agri- 
cultural departments  of  the  State  University  and  of  Stan- 
ford University  will  address  the  meeting.  Prof.  Cook  will 
lecture  on  "  Bees  and  the  Pollinization  of  Flowers."  This 
subject  is  a  most  important  one  to  the  fruitgrowers  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  it  is  hoped  that  many  of  the  pomologists  of  the 
State  will  be  present. 

State  Horticultural  Society. 


The  next  regular  meeting  will  be  held  at  one  o'clock 
p.  M.,  on  Friday,  June  29th,  at  the  State  Board  of  Horti- 
culture, 220  Sntter  street,  San  Francisco. 

A  lecture  will  be  given  by  W.  S.  Manning,  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Botanic  Society  of  England,  on  "  Fruit  and  Nuts  for 
Food  and  Drink."  Mr.  Manning  is  an  earnest  advocate  of 
food  reform,  and  his  views  are  of  direct  importance  to  the 
fruit  and  nut  growers  of  California. 

There  will  be  a  discussion  on  the  use  of  sulphur  in  frnit 
drying.  The  following  well-known  fruit- driers  have  been 
invited  to  give  their  views  and  methods:  H.  P.  Stabler  of 
Yuba  City,  J.  T.  Grant  and  G.  A.  Bean  of  San  Jose.  It  is 
hoped  that  this  discussion  will  elicit  Information  of  great 
practical  value.    All  interested  are  invited  to  attend. 


June  23,  1894. 
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From  an  Independent  Standpoint. 

The  Republican  State  Convention  is  in  session  at  Sac- 
ramento as  the  Rural  goes  to  press  and  we  have  barely  time 
time  to  announce  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Estee  for  the  gov- 
ernorship and  to  give  the  leading  points  in  the  platform 
below.  There  has  been  a  hot  and  bitter  contest  between 
the  organized  forces  supporting  Estee,  under  the  leadership 
of  D.  M.  Burns,  the  new  Republican  dictator  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  the  unorganized  forces  supporting  Chipman  and 
half  a  dozen  others.  The  fight  was  for  and  against  the 
"  slate,"  and  the  "  slate  "  has  won,  demonstrating  for  the 
ten  thousandth  time  the  political  effectiveness  of  organiza- 
tion and  leadership  as  opposed  to  mere  numbers  and  en- 
thusiasm without  dicipline  and  management. 

The  incident  is  illustrative  of  much  upon  which  the 
Rural  would  love  to  speak  at  large,  but  the  conditions 
will  not  permit  it  now  and  the  tempting  theme  must  be  re- 
served for  the  future.  As  we  write,  the  ticket  has  not  been 
completed. 

Mr.  Estee  has  long  been  a  familiar  figure  in  our  political 
life.  He  has  several  times  been  a  candidate  for  the  Gov- 
ernorship and  in  1882  made  an  unsuccessful  campaign  as 
the  Republican  nominee.  He  has  always  cherished  an 
ambition  for  public  honors,  and  has,  in  truth,  been  so  per- 
sistent a  seeker  for  office  that  the  fact  has  come  to  be  one 
of  the  standing  jokes  of  California  politics.  That  sort  of 
thing  naturally  cheapens  a  man  somewhat  in  the  public 
esteem;  and  in  large  part  it  explains  the  personal  opposi- 
tion made  to  his  nomination.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  to 
be  said  for  Mr.  Estee  that  he  has  done  much  good  service 
for  the  State  and  for  his  party  as  a  member  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, as  a  member  of  the  last  Constitutional  Convention, 
and  at  all  times  as  an  interested  and  willing  worker  in 
public  affairs.  He  has  not  sulked  because  things  have 
failed  to  come  his  way,  and  has  held  a  laboring  oar  in 
every  campaign  for  the  past  fifteen  years.  And  yet  with 
all  his  interest  and  energy  in  political  life  his  relationships 
have  never  been  quite  clear.  In  1882,  when  he  was  last 
beaten  for  the  governorship,  he  was  supposed  to  have  been 
"  knifed  "  by  the  railroad  interest;  and  since  then  he  has 
in  a  certain  way  had  the  respect  due  to  martyrdom  in  the 
anti- railroad  cause.  But  now  we  find  him  nominated 
over  many  protests  by  political  forces  supposed  to  repre- 
sent the  railroad.  Indeed,  whatever  his  past  relations  to 
railroad  interests,  there  is  no  room  for  reasonable  doubt 
that  he  is  now  on  terms  of  good  standing  with  the  powers 
which  rule  at  Fourth  and  Townsend  streets. 

Personally,  Mr.  Estee  is  a  very  interesting  man.  He  is 
about  fifty-eight  or  sixty  years  of  age,  is  a  competent  but 
not  an  eminent  lawyer,  is  in  comfortable  fortune  without 
being  very  rich,  and  is  intelligent  but  not  learned.  He 
has  an  abiding  taste  for  rural  life;  and  although  his  actual 
home  is  in  San  Francisco,  he  maintains  a  fine  fruit  farm 
in  Napa  county  and  spends  much  of  his  time  amid  his 
trees  and  vines. 

Unquestionably,  he  will  make  a  good  campaign,  but  it 
will  be  in  the  line  of  solid  rather  than  brilliant  work.  He 
is  a  trained  speaker,  but  has  no  trace  of  that  fine  quality 
which  makes  Gen.  Barnes,  Mr.  Knight  and  Ool.  Irish  so 
delightful  and  effective  on  the  stump.  He  is  not  a  "  spell- 
binder," but  he  is  a  good,  plain  talker  and  will  explain 
the  issues  of  the  time  in  a  way  to  make  them  very  clear. 

The  platform  is  a  document  of  30  counts,  of  which  we 
have  at  this  writing  only  a  brief  synopsis,  and  we  shall 
not  attempt  to  give  more  than  its  leading  features.  Gov. 
Markham's  administration  is  endorsed;  the  consolidation 
of  State  commissions  "  wherever  possible "  is  recom- 
mended ;  it  is  declared  that  taxation  should  not  exceed  50 
cents  in  the  $100 ;  free  silver  coinage  at  the  ratio  of  16  to  1 
is  demanded  ;  Cleveland's  Hawaiian  policy  is  denounced  ; 
the  Wilson  tariff  bill  is  denounced;  it  is  declared  that  the 
public  schools  should  be  unsectarian ;  the  immigration  of 
Chinese,  Japanese  and  other  ignorant  persons  is  de- 
nounced ;  and  there  is  the  usual  series  of  resolves  express- 
ive of  interest  in  the  agricultural,  horticultural,  wool 
growing,  mining  and  other  productive  interests  of  the 
State.  Woman  suffrage  is  approved  on  the  principle  that 
there  should  not  be  taxation  without  representation. 
In  the  matter  of  the  Nicaraguan  canal  immediate 
aid  is  demanded  from  the  Government,  also  that  it  "man- 
age and  control  the  same  after  construction."  The  railroad 
plank  is  a  simple  invitation  to  capital  to  build 
competing  lines  in  the  State,  and  also  a  competing  road 
between  San  Francisco  and  the  East.  A  curious  plank, 
put  in  evidently  to  please  Mr.  Lubin  of  Sacramento,  rec- 
ommends that  the  Government  "  reduce  the  cost  of  oceanic 
transportation,"  and  that  a  "  limited  portion  of  the  cus- 
toms receipts  be  used  to  reduce  the  cost  of  freight."  As  a 
whole,  the  platform  is  very  commonplace,  for  it  proposes 
nothing  in  a  direct  and  positive  way.  Its  propositions  for 
economy  in  State  expenditure  are  vague  and  unsatis- 
factory, and  its  railroad  plank— a  mere  invitation  for  capi- 


tal to  come  and  do  something  for  us — is  weak  and  stupid 
to  the  point  of  imbecility.  The  canal  plank  is  not  in  suffi- 
ciently energetic  or  positive  spirit,  and  by  no  means  re- 
flects the  temper  of  our  people  in  the  matter.  And  so  all 
the  way  through  there  is  a  mass  of  resounding  but  mean- 
ingless phrases,  the  only  clean-cut  paragraphs  in  the  whole 
document  being  the  declaration  for  free  coinage  and  the 
demand  for  woman  suffrage. 


A  new  Nicaragua  canal  bill,  now  in  preparation  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Commerce,  comes  nearer  to  meeting 
the  demand  for  government  ownership  than  any  plan  yet 
proposed  in  Congress.  It  provides  that  the  present  canal 
company  shall  call  in  and  cancel  all  its  stock  and  ex- 
tinguish all  its  debts,  whereupon  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  acting  for  the  Government,  shall  subscribe  for 
$70,000,000  of  stock  or  for  all  save  the  $7,500,000  held  by 
the  Governments  of  Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica.  Then 
an  accounting  shall  be  had  with  the  stockholders  of  the 
old  company  and  they  shall  receive  stock  in  the  new 
company  in  proportion  to  their  past  expenditure,  and  in 
addition  one  million  dollars  of  stock  as  a  bonus,  all  of 
which  the  Government  reserves  the  right  to  buy  in  at  any 
time  by  paying  not  to  exceed  its  par  value.  The  directors 
of  the  company  are  to  be  :  twelve  representing  the  Gov- 
ernment interest,  one  representing  the  holding  of  the  old 
company,  and  one  each  representing  Nicaragua  and  Costa 
Rica.  The  bill  provides  for  the  issuance  of  $70,000,000 
in  bonds,  to  be  disposed  of  as  the  work  progresses,  thus 
insuring  means  for  the  completion  of  the  enterprise.  The 
total  capital  stock  of  the  company  will  be  $83,000,000; 
$7,500,000  will  be  held  by  Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica 
$70,000,000  by  the  United  States,  and  the  balance  of  the 
amount  shown  to  have  been  expended  by  the  old  stock- 
holders. The  work  is  to  be  done  under  the  supervision 
of  engineer  officers  of  the  army  to  be  named  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

In  effect  this  is  a  proposition  to  reorganize  the  project  on 
a  basis  of  eighty-three  million  dollars,  of  which  the  Govern- 
ment shall  hold  all  save  the  interests  reserved  by  Nicaragua 
and  Costa  Rica,  and  such  share  as  the  stockholders  have 
already  earned  by  work  already  done,  plus  a  bonus  of  one 
million — the  interest  of  the  old  stockholders,  including 
their  million-dollar  bonus,  to  be  paid  for  in  stock. 

This  bill  is  a  great  improvement  on  any  former 
proposition,  but  in  our  judgment  it  fails  to  go  far  enough 
We  do  not  object  to  Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica  having  an 
interest  in  the  canal.  We  do  not  object  to  repaying  the 
old  company  all  it  has  expended  or  in  allowing  it  a 
million-dollar  bonus  for  its  pains.  But  we  do  object  to 
continuing  its  connection  with  the  canal  and  its  manage 
ment.  The  right  thing  to  do  is  to  pay  the  old  stock 
holders,  not  in  stock  which  involves  a  partnership  relation 
with  the  Government,  but  in  cash,  thus  eliminating  them 
entirely  and  leaving  the  Government  free  from  any  en 
tanglement  with  private  interests.  In  theory  the  plan  looks 
well  enough,  for  the  Government  is  to  have  twelve  directors 
to  one,  but  in  practice  the  arrangement  wiil  prove  a  con 
tinuous  source  of  annoyance  and  of  political  corruption. 
The  private  interest  will  maintain  a  lobby  at  Washington 
and  it  will,  through  one  form  of  management  or  another, 
contrive  to  control  the  appointment  of  the  Government 
directors  and  thus  control  the  administration  of  the  canal; 
and  who  can  doubt  that  it  will  be  done  in  the  interest  of 
the  railroads  with  which  the  canal  will  be  in  competition  ? 
All  the  world  knows  how  a  similar  arrangement  has 
worked  in  connection  with  the  Pacific  railroads;  the  scan 
dal  and  infamy  is  too  familiar.  A  similar  adjustment  of 
interests  at  Nicaragua  will  result  inevitably  in  a  similar 
condition  of  things.  We  shall  have  a  canal  ring  and  a 
canal  lobby  to  corrupt  our  public  life  at  Washington  and 
at  Nicaragua  we  shall  have  an  administration  whose  effort 
will  be  to  defeat  the  real  purposes  of  the  canal  project. 
The  history  of  the  Union  Pacific  railroad  will  be  repeated, 
to  the  injury  and  shame  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Why,  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  cannot  the  Gov- 
ernment buy  in  the  interest  of  the  present  canal  company 
and  pay  for  it  in  cash,  and  then  carry  out  the  project  on  its 
own  account?  That  is  the  natural,  simple  and  easy  course. 
It  is  the  way  to  avoid  all  complications,  and  to  make  the 
canal  when  completed  a  thing  of  national  advantage. 
Where  is  the  necessity  in  all  these  canal  bills  of  having  a 
"  joker  "  half  concealed  somewhere?  There  is,  in  fact, 
no  necessity  for  it.  It  is  done  because  the  railroads  want 
to  have  the  means  of  controlling  the  canal  when  finished, 
and  they  have  their  men  at  Washington  doctor  up  each 
successive  canal  bill  to  that  end.  Is  there  not  in  Congress 
somebody  with  enough  common  sense,  integrity  and  force 
to  present  a  bill  that  will  involve  a  straight  and  simple 
proposition  to  buy  out  all  present  rights  and  then  to  put 
the  job  through  on  Government  account  and  entirely  in 
the  public  interest  ? 

We  are  often  told  by  lawyers  that  the  Government  can-  I 


not  build  the  canal  in  its  own  name  because  there  is  i 
way  a  treaty  with  England  made  some  forty  years  ago. 
Now,  if  the  Government  cannot  do  the  thing  in  its  own 
name  it  cannot  do  it  at  all;  for  it  would  be  not  only  uu- 
diguified,  but  contemptible,  for  it  to  do  underhand  and  by 
a  lying  subterfuge  what  it  could  not  do  openly.  Is  this 
Government  to  be  bound  forever  by  a  treaty  made 
forty  years  ago?  Is  the  progress  of  the  world  to  halt  and 
turn  back  because  a  diplomat,  dead  a  generation  ago, 
promised  too  much  ?  Absurd  I  All  we  are  called  upon  to 
do  in  morals  and  good  faith  is  to  notify  England  that  af  er 
a  specific  date  we  shall  disregard  the  obstructing  treaty. 
Surely  we  have  as  good  right  to  undo  the  treaty  as  our 
fathers  had  to  make  it.  Quibbles  of  this  sort  may  do  for 
lawyers,  and  for  those  who  want  to  defeat  or  delay  the 
canal  project,  but  they  have  no  standing  with  men  of 
broad  common  sense. 


In  the  United  States  Senate,  on  Thursday  of  last  week, 
Mr.  Perkins  took  occasion  to  deny  the  story  told  in  the 
House  by  Mr.  Geary  (and  repeated  in  last  week's  Rural), 
that  the  late  Mr.  Stanford  founded  the  Palo  Alto  Univer 
sity  in  the  spirit  of  revenge.  It  is  true,  Mr.  Perkins  ad- 
mitted, that  Stanford  was  rejected  as  a  regent  of  the  State 
University,  but  it  was  at  his  own  request.  The  value  ol 
this  evidence  lies  in  Mr.  Perkins'  personal  connection  with 
the  events,  he  having  (as  Governor)  made  the  appoint- 
ment. Mr.  Perkins  undoubtedly  speaks  in  accordance 
with  his  recollection;  still,  it  does  seem  very  strange  that 
Mr.  Stanford  should  have  asked  for  rejection  when  it 
would  have  been  just  as  easy  and  infinitely  more  dignified 
to  have  asked  to  have  his  name  withdrawn,  or,  for  that 
matter,  to  have  simply  declined  the  honor.  It  was  not 
Mr.  Stanford's  way  to  be  indifferent  to  such  matters,  for, 
as  everybody  who  knew  him  well  knows,  he  was  intensely 
sensitive  respecting  all  things  personal  to  himself.  Mr. 
Perkins,  in  trying  to  do  a  graceful  thing,  seems  to  have 
overdone  it.  His  explanation  is  really  absurd,  for  no  man 
in  his  senses  and  with  any  regard  for  his  own  reputation 
would  ask,  in  a  way  of  personal  humiliation,  an  end  whiih 
might  as  easily  or  more  easily  be  gained  by  a  course  of 
simple  and  natural  dignity.  Mr.  Stanford  would  have 
been  the  last  man  to  do  a  thing  so  unnecessary  and  foolish. 
This  question  of  Mr.  Stanford's  motive  in  founding  the 
University  at  Palo  Alto  may  as  well  be  dismissed;  but 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  public  should  blind  its  eyes  to 
the  notorious  facts  respecting  the  fortune  with  which  it 
was  endowed.  Liberality  in  giving — no  matter  for  how 
noble  a  cause — cannot  excuse  dishonesty  in  getting. 


Crops  and  Markets. 


We  quote  the  following  from  Bulletin  No.  9  of  the  State  Fruit  Ex- 
change, dated  June  20th. 


Crop  Report. 

In  the  light  of  all  our  own  reports,  and  such  other  informa- 
tion as  we  have  been  able  to  obtain,  our  final  judgment  of  the 
coming  fruit  crop  is  as  follows: 

Apples. — With  few  exceptions  the  apple  crop  will  be  an  ex- 
cellent one.  In  a  few  districts  some  early  varieties  are  reported 
light. 

Apricots. — In  a  few  districts  they  were  seriously  injured  by 
frost.  In  some  orchards  tbe  crop  was  ruined;  but  where  unin- 
jured the  crop  is  a  very  large  one,  and  the  aggregate  crop  will 
be  much  the  largest  we  have  ever  harvested. 

Grapes. — The  grape  is  not  yet  out  of  danger.  It  is  not  re- 
ported so  uniformly  good  as  most  other  fruit  crops.  A  good 
many  of  the  berries  are  falling  in  some  place",  but  there  may 
still  remain  enough  to  fill  tbe  clusters.  On  the  whole,  we  must 
wait  a  little  longer  for  a  final  estimate.  This  is  true  of  raisin, 
wine  and  table  grapes. 

Peaches. — Excellent  everywhere,  and  decidedly  the  largest 
crop  we  have  ever  had. 

Bartlett  Pears. — A  large  and  excellent  crop.  The  increase  of 
acreage  over  that  of  last  year  is  probably  about  8  |  er  cent. 
There  will  probably  be  more  Bartlett  pears  to  market  than 
ever  before. 

Late  Pears  are  generally  reported  light. 

Plums. — Like  prunes,  shipping  plums  did  not  set  well  in 
many  districts  and  there  is  less  increase  of  acreage  than  in  any 
other  tree  fruit,  but  what  there  is  is  certain  to  he  of  arge  size, 
and  in  many  districts  there  is  a  full  crop.  On  the  whole,  there 
is  not  likely  to  be  more  shipping  plums  than  last  year.  This 
applies  to  Oerman  and  Silver  prunes. 

California  Prune*. — There  are  limited  districts  where  these 
are  a  foil  crop.  In  the  districts  which  supply  the  bulk  of  our 
shipments,  they  set  very  light  indeed  and  were  generally  re- 
ported at  one-third  or  one-half  as  compared  with  last  year. 
The  favorable  growing  weather  is  giving  large  size  to  the  fruit 
which  did  set,  and  latest  reports  are  more  encouraging,  but 
in  the  California  prune  no  increase  of  size  of  scattering  fruit 
can  make  good  the  absence  of  the  thick  setting  of  prunes 
along  every  twig  which  we  have  in  a  good  year.  We  have  no 
estimates  exceeding  60  per  cent  of  last  year  s  crop  in  the  Santn 
Clara  valley,  but  in  the  mountain  districts  whose  prodnct  is 
shipped  from  San  Jose  there  is  generally  n  heavy  crop.  There 
will  Tbe  a  decided  falling  off  from  last  year's  shipment  of  prunes, 
but  we  do  not  care  to  estimate  on  the  amount  of  the  deficit  ncy 
at  present. 

Nectarines  are  a  good  crop. 

Almonds  promise  the  best  ornp  we  have  had  for  a  long  time, 
with  an  increase  of  acreage  of  12}  per  cent  over  last  year. 

Walnut*. — Our  own  information  is  not  as  definite  on  this 
crop  as  we  could  wish,  but  we  understand  the  prospect  to  be 
good,  and  there  is  a  large  increase  of  acreage.  In  1MJ2  there 
were  nearly  33  per  cent  more  of  non-bearing  than  of  bearing 
walnuts,  but  as  this  tree  is  slower  than  fruit  trees  in  coming  to 
bearing  age,  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  percentage  of  annual 
increase. 

Olive*  are  blossoming  and  setting  well  everywhere,  and  the 
acreage  of  bearing  trees  is  increasing  faster  than  that  of  any 
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other  California  fruit.  It  iB  a  bearing  year  for  olives,  and 
the  crop  will  be  the  largest  we  have  ever  had. 

In  Oregon  and  other  northwestern  States  there  will  be  a 
large  crop  of  apples  and  California  prunes;  but  the  Fellenburg 
(Italian)  prune,  which  is  their  leading  drying  variety,  is  light, 
estimated  at  not  more  than  40  per  cent.  We  stated  some 
lime  since  that  the  prune  which  we  call  the  "  German  " — the 
Fellenburg — was  identical  with  what  northwestern  shippers 
call  the  ''Italian."  A  northern  correspondent  suggests  that, 
while  the  "  Fellenburg "  is  the  variety  in  both  cases,  the 
northern  climate  has  developed  a  difference,  and  that  the 
fruit  is  larger  than  the  Fellenburgs  grown  here.  It  may  be  so. 
There  has  y«  t  been  no  opportunity  for  sufficient  companion 
of  the  dried  fruits,  as  the  greater  part  of  our  drifd  Fellenburgs 
must  he  culls. 

Eastern  Ftmt  Prospects. — The  different  opinions  which  we  get 
show  that  fruit  East  must  be  rather  "spotted;"  but  the  gen- 
eral drift  of  information  is  that  there  will  be  no  really  large 
crop  of  peaches  from  any  commercial  shipping  district,  unless 
it  may  be  Michigan,  and  there  is  more  or  less  injury  there, 
while  the  principal  apple  shipping  and  drying  districts  will 
turn  out  a  large  crop. 

Market  Report. 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

There  are  very  few  sales  of  fresh  fruit  reported,  although  more 
or  less  doubtless  goes  on  in  a  quiet  way.  The  Chinamen  seem 
to  have  the  inside  track,  buying,  as  they  do,  fruit  on  the  tree 
for  a  lump  sum  for  the  orchard.  They  employ  their  own 
people,  at  what  rates  we  do  not  know,  to  pick  and  handle  the 
fruit,  which  their  habits  permit  to  be  done  at  the  least  possi. 
ble  expense.  They  doubtless  take  care  of  much  fruit  which 
the  owners  do  not  have  the  business  ability  to  care  for  them- 
selves, but  it  would  be  more  profitable  to  the  growers  and 
far  better  for  the  8tate  if  such  growers  would  organize,  learn 
to  care  properly  for  their  product,  and  employ  their  neighbors 
and  their  own  families  to  do  the  work.  There  are  few  sales  by 
the  ton,  and  the  few  instances  where  offers  are  reported  vary 
from  $18  to  $25  for  apricots.  Canners  in  Butte  county  pay 
from  $20  to  $25  per  ton  for  canning  sizes  of  Crawford  peaches, 
and  $30  for  clings;  8J  cents  has  been  offered  for  dried  apricots 
and  no  takers;  in  Fresno  county  $20  is  offered  for  apricots, 
$17.50  for  peaches,  and  $22.50  to  $25  for  Bartlett  pears.  Apri- 
cot drying  is  begun  in  Tulare  county. 

The  cherry  shipments  from  Alameda  and  Santa  Clara  conn- 
ties  have  brought  prices  all  the  way  from  30  cents  to  $1,874, 
but  generally  running  very  low — from  GO  to  80  cents.  The 
frequent  rains  have  unquestionably  so  injured  the  carrying 
qualities  that  for  the  remainder  of  the  season  results  must  be 
very  uncertain.  For  the  remaining  shipments  we  suggest  the 
utmost  care  in  sending  only  sound  fruit.  The  great  differ- 
ence in  prices  obtained  for  different  lots  from  the  same  car 
shows  conclusively  that  there  was  great  difference  in  condi- 
tion. 

Koyal  apricots  have  been  usually  doing  well,  but  are  begin- 
ning to  yield  under  the  competition  of  other  fruit.  They  have 
brought  from  70  cents  to  $2.50 — and  all  prices  between — per 
half-crate,  equivalent  to  from  nothing  to  8  cents  a  pound  for 
the  fruit  picked.  Early  peaches,  plums  and  apples  have  been 
realizing  the  fine  prices  usually  obtained  for  first  shipments. 
They  cannot  be  expected  for  the  same  varieties  from  later 
districts.  The  early  Alexander  peaches  from  Placer  county  av- 
eraged for  the  crop  65  cents  per  20-pound  box,  net;  Newcastle 
apricots  average  per  crop  70  cents  net.  The  reports  of  auction 
sales  seem  to  average  for  peaches  about  $1.20  to  $1.30;  cherry 
plums  about  $1.20;  Clyman  plums  about  $2  to  $2.25.  The  ship- 
ment of  Bartlett  pears  is  already  begun  from  several  places,  but 
no  returns  received. 

A  Michigan  correspondent  writes  us  that  the  peach  shipments 
from  there  usually  begin  about  August  20th,  varying  a  little 
with  the  season,  and  continue  until  the  last  of  October.  He 
states  that  their  freights  are  4  cents  per  basket  holding  one- 
fifth  bushel,  and  that  the  lowest  average  net  price  for  the 
season  which  he  ever  received  was  23  cents  a  basket,  or  $1.15 
per  bushel.  We  have  not  the  weight  of  a  bushel  of  peaches  at 
hand,  but  it  cannot  be  far  from  50  pounds,  which  would 
make  an  average  return  of  about  2  cents  per  pound  picked 
and  packed,  including,  if  we  understand  our  correspondent, 
the  package,  which,  in  this  case,  would  be  5  baskets.  This, 
however,  is  quoted  as  the  lowest  average  price  for  the  season 
ever  received. 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

There  is  as  yet  no  movement  to  speak  of,  either  East  or  here. 
There  is  a  great  difference  of  opinion  between  buyers  and  grow- 
ers, and  few  transactions  have  occurred.  Growers  on  this 
side  have  been  expecting  from  11  to  12i  cents  for  "  choice  " 
apricots;  some  actual  contracts  are  reported  between  local  buy- 
ers and  growers  for  the  entire  crop  at  10  cents,  the  grower  to 
dry  the  fruit.  On  the  other  hand,  Eastern  buyers  were  un- 
willing to  contract  above  8  cents,  and  some  time  since  refused 
offers  from  southern  dryers  at  9  cents.  Some  "  choice  "  apricots 
have  been  quoted  in  the  Eastern  market  at  8}  cents,  but  not 
in  quantities,  and  possibly  "  short "  sales  made  to  depress  the 
market.  On  the  whole,  growers  and  packers  are  not  seeking 
to  press  the  market,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  some  who  have 
bought  orchards  in  southern  counties,  with  a  ronnd  advance 
down  and  the  remainder  to  be  paid  when  delivered,  will  seek  to 
realize  as  early  as  possible  on  a  portion  at  least  of  their  hold- 
ings in  order  to  provide  funds  for  deferred  payments.  The 
bulk  of  the  crop,  however,  is  certainly  held  by  growers  who  ex- 
pect to  dry,  and  it  ap  pears  to  us  is  likelyto  come  more  grad- 
ually on  the  market  than  ever  before.  There  is  no  talk 
whatever  about  any  dried  fruits  except  apricots. 

Remaining  stocks  of  old  crop  are  gradually  going  into  con- 
sumption at  unchanged  prices,  but  if  any  holder  desires  to 
press  immediate  sales  of  a  certain  lot  he  must  do  it  at  a  sac- 
rifice. 

The  Fresh  Fruit  Trade. 

It  is  jnot  the  province  of  this  Exchange  to  deal  with  any 
but  the  commercial  aspects  of  the  fruit  business,  but  these 
views  sometimes  lead  us  back  to  the  farm.  If  fundamental 
errors  have  been  committed  there  nothing  but  the  monu- 
mental good  luck  which  is  not  to  be  counted  on  can  after- 
wards retrieve  them.  For  example,  this  has  been  a  good  year 
for  cherry  shipments.  To  this  date  the  sales  of  good  shipping 
varieties  have  been  so  uniformly  satisfactory  that  it  is  fair  to 
assume  that  those  which  have  sold  low  have  been  in  bad  order. 
We  have  been  very  conservative  in  our  quotations,  not  to  ex- 
cite too  great  anticipations'.  Many  lots  of  cherries  have  sold 
at  from  $1.75  to  $2.10.  Cherries  at  $2  in  Chicago  per  ten-pound 
box  net  the  small  grower  paying  full  retail  rates  for  all  sup- 
plies about  14  cents  per  pound  for  the  fruit  on  the  tree,  after 
deducting  1  ceDt  a  pound  for  picking,  5  cents  for  box,  5  cents 
for  packing,  26  cents  for  freight  and  loading,  and  7  per  cent 
commission.  At  $1  per  box  the  net  result  to  the  grower  for 
fruit,  or  on  the  tree,  is  about  4.7  cents.  We  believe  that  the 
average  price  of  all  cherries  arriving  East  in  prime  condition 
has  been  $1.30  per  box,  or  7.4  cents  net  to  grower.  Now,  this 
pays  well,  even  with  all  due  allowance  for  the  facts  that  the 
cherry  is  slow  in  coming  into  bearing,  and  somewhat  uncertain 
in  its  carrying  qualities.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Rock- 
ports,  Clevelands,  Gov.  Woods  and  other  of  the  inferior  or 
watery  cherries  have  sold  right  along  at  50,to  60  cents,  yield- 
ing the  grower  net  from  1  cent  a  pound  down  to  nothing,  or 
less.   This  does  not  pay,  nor  can  conditions  changes  unless, 


possibly,  by  the  use  of  compressed  sterilized  air  or  some  other 
process  enabling  more  rapid  transit,  in  place  of  the  ice  refrig- 
eration, heavy  cars  and  consequent  slow  time  which  we  have 
now;  and  even  then  the  better  varieties  will  be  preferred.  It 
is  foolish  to  continue  to  cultivate  trees  with  no  hope  of  profit, 
and  the  obvious  course  to  pursue  is  to  graft  over  every  tree  of 
the  non-profitable  varieties  into  Black  Tartarian,  Royal  Ann, 
Black  Republican  or  other  good  carrying  cherries  of  those 
types.  With  this  done,  let  the  grower  learn  the  precise  stage  in 
which  to  pick  them,  pack  carefully  in  well-seasoned  and  well- 
ventilated  boxes,  arrange  for  prompt  and  careful  delivery  to 
the  cool  car,  under  contract  that  it  shall  not  be  packed  too  full 
to  permit  free  circulation,  and  put  his  trust  in  Providence. 
One  year  with  another  he  will  do  well,  and  the  world  will 
look  bright  to  him.  Those  who  persist  in  raising  unsuitable 
fruit  or  sending  good  fruit  poorly  packed  or  otherwise  likely  to 
arrive  in  bad  order,  will  have  no  business  to  abuse  "overpro- 
duction," the  "  infernal  auction  system,"  the  "  thieving  mid- 
dleman," or  anybody  else  outside  their  own  family.  We 
may  some  time  deliver  East  more  sound,  ripe  cherries  of  the 
best  varieties  than  can  be  sold  at  a  profit  under  present  condi- 
tions, but  we  have  never  yet  done  so. 

Apricots,  peaches,  plums  and  grapes  selling  in  Chicago  at  $1 
per  20-pound  crate  will,  on  the  average,  net  the  grower  about 
$30  per  ton  for  his  fruit  picked.  What  be  gets  above  that,  less 
commission  on  the  excess,  is  additional  profit.  If  they  sell 
down  to  70  cents,  be  loses  his  fruit  and  picking;  when  they  go 
below  that  he  not  only  loses  his  fruit  but  begins  to  pay  ex- 
pense of  delivery  to  consumer.  This  is  for  the  small  grower 
paying  retail  prices  for  everything,  and  usually  paying  more 
than  large  growers  for  labor.  One  dollar  per  crate  is  good 
business,  if  the  trees  average  100  pounds  shipping  fruit  to  the 
tree.  At  $1  per  crate  at  auction  the  fruit  cannot  well  reach 
the  fruit  stand  at  less  than  $1.20  or  retail  to  families  at  less 
than  40  cents  a  basket,  or  eight  cents  a  pound.  The  waste  in 
handling  fresh  fruits  is  large,  as  all  know  who  have  ever  stood 
about  a  fruit  store.  Of  this  waste  the  jobber  who  buys  at 
auction  loses  some,  but  the  retailer  the  most.  Most  growers 
suppose  the  "open  auction"  to  enable  small  dealers  to 
escape  the  jobber's  profit.  Not  one  in  ten  of  these,  however, 
does  or  can  spend  the  time  to  attend  a  daily  auction  to  buy  his 
small  supplies.  Such  as  do  seek  that  advantage,  and  there 
are  of  course  more  or  less  of  them,  mostly  combine  to  employ 
a  buyer — unless  they  themselves  happen  to  be  the  buyer's 
employees — and  between  the  two  very  little  of  the  jobber's 
profit  is  permitted  to  reach  the  consumer.  It  is  probably  true, 
however,  that  fruit  not  in  first-rate  condition  will  bring  more 
from  dealers  prepared  to  retail  it  at  once  than  from  jobbers 
who  have  to  risk  an  immediate  sale  to  a  retailer.  The  green 
grocer  the  world  over  goes  to  market,  while  we  honest 
farmers  are  mostly  still  asleep,  and  'is  back  with  his  load  of 
fruit  and  vegetables  by  7  or  8  o'clock.  When  the  auction 
opens  at  9  the  men  for  whom  we  desire  open  auctions  are 
selling  and  delivering  to  their  customers  the  fruit  sold  at 
auction  the  day  before.  This  is  not  to  be  construed  as  an 
opinion  unfavorable  to  open  auctions — a  question  which  we 
do  not  wish  to  take  up  at  all  at  present — but  simply  as  showing 
the  difficulty  of  getting  fresh  fruits  to  consumers  at  reasonable 
prices  even  where  sold  at  open  or  any  other  auction  at  ratt  s 
not  more  than  satisfactory  to  us.  It  seems  to  be  true  that, 
with  our  fruit  at  li  cents  a  pound  picked  net  to  us,  our  mar- 
ket in  the  East  is  restricted  to  the  class  that  can  pay  8  to  10 
cents  for  table  fruit.  That  this  class  is  a  very  large  one  is 
evident  from  the  enormous  quantities  of  our  fruits  sold  in 
competition  with  Eastern  fruits  delivered  at  a  nominal  ex- 
pense. This  year  we  have  the  unusual  advantage  of  a  market 
almost  clear  from  Eastern  competition,  except  berries,  until 
the  Jersey  peaches  come  in  about  August.  The  probabilities 
are  that  we  have  this  year  all  the  fruit  that  the  classes  that 
can  afford  even  to  pay  freight  on  it  can  buy.  Our  earliest 
shipping  districts  will  get  excellent  prices  for  these  hard  times, 
and  it  is  quite  likely  that  even  the  later  districts  will  realize 
fair  to  good  returns  during  most  of  the  season  for  sound  fruit. 
For  the  benefit,  however,  of  any  growers  shipping  East  for 
the  first  time,  we  may  suggest  that  it  is  only  the  good  fruit 
that  will  pay.  We  believe  that  very  few  growers  intend  to 
send  any  other,  but  there  are  a  multitude  of  packers  who  do 
not  know  what  fruit  will  pay  to  ship  East,  and  what  will 
not,  and  there  are  a  few  who  yield  to  the  temptation  to  hide 
inferior  specimens  in  the  middle  or  bottom  of  the  package. 
This  will  not  do  at  all.  The  buyers  of  fruit  cannot  be  deceived 
in  the  quality  of  the  goods  they  buy. 

Our  crop  is  so  large  that,  if  sufficient  cars  can  be  had,  it  is 
quite  possible  that  in  the  height  of  the  season  we  may  send 
East  more  good  fruit  even  than  the  market  can  absorb  at 
living  prices.  That  we  cannot  tell  until  we  try.  The  Ex- 
change will  do  its  best  to  ascertain  in  advance  the  competition 
we  are  likely  to  meet,  and  make  public  the  facts  in  time  for 
growers  to  exercise  intelligent  judgment  whether  to  ship  or 
dry.  As  we  have  constantly  advised,  it  will  be  very  impru- 
dent for  growers  in  all  but  the  earliest  districts  to  be  unpre- 
pared to  dry. 

Rainfall  and  Temperature. 

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  a.  m  Wed- 
nesday, June  20,  1894,  are  from  official  sources,  at  d  are 
furnished  by  the  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau  expressly  for  the 
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And  now  ramie  is  to  be  given  a  systematic  trial  in  Kern 
county,  by  local  capital,  under  the  management  of  Felix 
Fremery,  an  inventor,  originally  from  France,  who  has  a 
new  machine  for  decorticating.  Mr.  Fremery's  machine 
seems  to  be  the  best  yet  devised.  It  works  both  green  and 
dry  stalks,  and  produces  clean  ribbons,  free  from  tow. 


Crop  Condition  and  Outlook. 

Following  is  a  synopsis  of  the  crop  bulletin  (or  the  past 
week  issued  by  Director  Barwick,  of  the  State  Weather 
Service  : 

The  average  temperature  for  the  week  ending  June  18  h 
was:  For  San  Francisco,  56°;  Red  Bluff,  68°;  Sacramento, 
650;  Fresno,  70°;  Los  Angeles,  62*;  and  San  Diego,  620. 
As  compared  with  the  normal  temperature,  a  heat  deficiency 
is  shown  at  San  Francisco  of  4°;  Red  Bluff,  6°;  Sacra- 
mento, 40;  Fresno,  5°;  Los  Angeles,  6°;  and  San  Diego,  30. 

The  rainfall  during  the  week  was:  For  San  Francisco, 
.20  of  an  inch;  Red  UluflF,  .30;  Sacramento,  .02;  Fresno, 
.10;  and  nothing  at  either  Los  Angeles  or  San  Diego,  be- 
ing an  excess  over  the  normal  precipitation  of  .13  of  an 
inch  at  San  Francisco;  .16  at  Red  Bluff;  and  .10  at  Fresno, 
while  Sacramento  shows  a  deficiency  of  .05  of  an  inch,  Los 
Angeles  and  San  Diego  being  normal. 

The  deficiency  of  heat  over  the  State  has  been  favorable 
to  the  late  grain  in  helping  it  to  fill  oat  with  good,  plump 
kernels,  and  has  retarded  the  ripening  of  fruit,  thereby 
preventing  a  glut  in  the  market.  Fruit  prospects  were 
never  better. 

Haying  is  continuing,  and  harvesting  of  grain  has  be- 
gun. The  yield  of  the  latter  is  far  beyond  the  expectations 
of  the  most  sanguine  agriculturist  as  made  several  weeks 
ago.  The  crop  of  course  is  below  the  average  taking  the 
State  In  its  entirety,  as  is  also  the  hay  crop.  Warmer 
weather  needed  for  fruits  and  all  summer  crops.  Frosts 
were  quite  prevalent  in  some  of  the  higher  foothill  sections. 
Highest  temperature,  102°  at  Huron,  Fresno  county;  lowest, 
29°  at  Adin,  Modoc  county. 

Tehama  (Red  Bluff) —Temperature  gradually  creeping  up  nea 
tbe  normal.  Splendid  weather  for  all  crops.  I'eaches  and  apricot 
in  market;  the  latter  a  splendid  crop  —considerably  above  the  aver 
age.    Prunes  not  up  to  tbe  average  in  quantity. 

Sutter  (Yuba  City)-B»rley  harvesting  begun  and  fruit  shipments 
to  the  East  increasing  daily. 

Placer  (Newcastle) — The  week  has  been  a  cool  one;  rain,  with 
thunder  and  lightning,  on  tbe  16th,  but  no  damage  to  crops. 

Amador  (lone)— The  fruit  and  grain  crop  in  this  section  bave 
never  been  better  than  they  give  prospects  of  being  this  year.  The 
second  crop  of  bay  will  more  than  make  up  for  all  losses  during  the 
recent  rainy  weather. 

Sacramento  (Folsom) — Considerable  damage  has  resulted  to 
hay  on  account  of  late  rams.  The  hillsides  and  valleys  are  green 
with  grass,  which  is  unusual  for  so  late  in  June.  (Sacramento) — Tbe 
continued  cool,  cloudy  weather  is  good  for  late  grain  and  prevents  the 
rapid  ripening  of  the  fruit, 

Yolo  (Esparto) — Harvesting  begun.  Considering  tbe  eccentricity 
of  the  weather  this  season  tbe  yield  will  probably  be  better  than  was 
generally  expected.  (Grafton) — Corn  crop  looking  splendid  and  a 
big  yield  expected.  Harvesting  on  the  tule  lands  shows  the  quality 
of  grain  to  be  excellent.  Taken  as  a  whole,  the  crop  will  be  larger 
than  last  season.  (Davisville) — The  barley  crop  is  certainly  injured 
by  discoloration,  resembling  tbe  coast  barley,  and  is  therefore  unfit 
for  brewing  purposes.    Wheat  is  not  noticeably  damaged. 

Solano  (Binghampton) — Harvesting  begun  and  yield  very  good  in 
most  places.  (Maine  Prairie) — Harvesting  begun  and  prospects  in 
this  township,  taking  it  as  a  whole,  that  there  will  not  be  over  half  a 
crop.  The  late  rains  damaged  hay,  and  in  some  cases  it  was  utterly 
ruined,  and  barley  was  badly  discolored. 

Mendocino  (Ukiab) — Weather  decidedly  cool  and  crops  continue 
to  look  fine  in  this  section.  Hay  turning  out  much  better  than  ex- 
pected and  late-sown  grain  will  show  a  large  yield.  Hops  are  look- 
ing very  thrifty,  with  the  prospect  of  a  big  crop,  and  fruit  never 
looked  better  than  now. 

Marin — The  dairymen  throughout  the  county  are  feeling  much 
elated. 

Alameda  (Pleasanton) — Weather  very  favorable  for  baying,  filling 
grain  and  ripening  fruits,  and  also  for  sugar  beets,  potatoes  and  other 
vegetable  crops.  Hops  are  making  a  steady  growth,  but  warmer 
weather  would  be  desirable. 

Santa  Clara  (Santa  Clara) — The  harvesting  of  this  year's  seed 
crop  began  this  week.  The  seed  has  matured  six  weeks  earlier  than 
last  season,  and  is  going  to  be  one  of  the  largest  ever  known. 

San  Joaquin  (Lodi) — Cool  weather  retards  ripening  of  wheat,  in 
consequence  of  which  harvest  will  be  two  weeks  late;  berry  filling  well 
and  promises  to  be  of  an  excellent  quality.  Too  cool  for  melons, 
which  are  making  a  slow  growth  and  will  be  quite  late  in  maturing. 
Second  crop  alfalfa  hay  being  cut.  Hay  that  was  cut  and  in  the 
field  has  been  overhauled  and  found  not  to  be  so  badly  damaged  as 
expected  at  the  time  of  the  rain. 

Stanislaus  (Turlock) — The  week  as  a  whole  has  been  favorable 
for  all  crops.  From  all  indications  the  wheat  crop  will  be  the  best 
filled  and  plumpest  kernels  for  years  past. 

Fresno  (Fresno)— Grain  ripening  slowly.  On  some  lands  harvest 
will  begin  next  week.  Fruit  doing  well.  Peaches  and  apricots  in 
market,  drying  of  which  begins  next  week.  (Fowler)  -Wheat  sown 
very  late  and  also  wheat  on  irrigated  ground  is  good,  especially  the 
latter.  Peaches,  pears,  etc.,  are  going  to  give  a  good  yield.  The 
first  crop  of  grapes  will  be  light  on  account  of  tbe  cutworms  and  the 
sandstorms. 

Tulare  (Near  Tulare  City)— Weather  unusually  cool,  especially 
at  nights.  The  land  harvested  for  hay  is  being  (where  irrigated) 
planted  to  Egyptian  corn  and  sorghum,  more  than  ever  before. 
Fruit  ripens  slowly,  but  there  will  be  large  crops  gathered.  The  late 
rains  helped  vegetation,  particularly  fresh-sown  seeds  and  corn. 

San  Benito  (Hollister) — The  new  crop  of  hay  is  coming  on  pretty 
fast  under  the  bright  sunshiny  weather  we  are  now  having.  The 
cloudy,  threatening  weather  of  the  past  three  weeks  has  been  rather 
detrimental  to  bay,  some  of  the  farmers  having  to  hold  their  bay  too 
long  before  cutting  that  they  made  grain  of  it.  A  larger  acreage  cut 
this  year  than  last ;  the  quality  of  the  bay,  however,  will  be  better 
than  ever  before  cut  in  the  valley.  The  total  amount  will  probably 
reach  the  crop  of  last  year. 

San  Luis  Obispo  (Arroyo  Grande) — Good  reports  come  from  the 
country  back  in  the  hills,  where  the  late  rains  bave  started  a  new 
growth  of  feed.  The  ranchers  now  have  hopes  of  carrying  stock  over, 
where  almost  all  hopes  of  doing  so  bad  been  given  up.  Beans  look 
well,  and  a  good  crop  is  expected. 

Santa  Barbara  (Lorapoc) — Weather  has  been  very  changeable, 
which  will  cause  the  bean  and  mustard  crops  to  turn  out  better  than 
expected.  The  bay  crop  is  a  good  one,  and  was  but  slightly  dam- 
aged by  the  moisture.  (Santa  Maria) — The  heavy  winds  have  in- 
jured summer  crops  very  materially  by  drying  out  the  top  moisture. 
Light  frosts  in  exposed  places  damaged  beans  somewhat.  Beans  and 
corn  not  as  promising  as  usual. 

Ventura  (Hueneme) — Heavy  winds  the  past  week  have  done 
considerable  damage  to  beans  and  rorn. 

Los  ANGELES  (Los  Angeles) — Weather  generally  fair  and  warm 
latter  part  of  tbe  week,  but  temperature  still  below  average  for  sea> 
son.    Fruits  ripening  slowly,  but  prospects  continue  good. 

San  Bernardino  (Chino)—  Clear,  dry  and  fine  growing  weather 
has  prevailed  throughout  tbe  week.  (Yucaipa)—  Haying  nearly  com- 
pleted, and  while  the  yield  was  not  very  large  per  acre,  yet  there  has 
been  more  hay  cut  than  usual,  as  but  few  will  do  any  threshing. 

Riverside  (Arlington  Heights) — The  peach  and  apricot  crops  are 
large  and  coming  on  well.  Apricots  will  be  in  the  market  in  about 
two  weeks.  The  grape  crop  is  coming  on  finely,  the  vines  making  a 
vigorous  growth.    The  orange  and  lemon  are  doing  nicely. 
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Horticulture. 


Grafting  and  Budding. 

By  Mr  E.  A.  Bonine  of  Lamanda  Park,  at  Southern  California 
Pomological  Society. 

My  paper  is  to  amateur  orchardists  rather  than  to  prac- 
tical nurserymen.  It  relates  to  working  over  old  trees 
rather  than  to  young  ones.  First,  I  have  had  great  diffi- 
culty in  keeping  my  scions  dormant  in  the  spring.  I  have 
buried  them  in  damp  sand  in  the  cellar,  and  in  damp  earth 
north  of  a  building,  the  latter  growing  best.  Scions  from 
the  east  or  north  are  apt  to  stop  growing  as  soon  as  they 
arrive,  and  I  would  advise  waiting  until  March  before 
ordering  and  insert  as  soon  as  received.  I  find  it  is  best  to 
have  your  trees  active,  that  is,  the  buds  beginning  to  swell 
when  you  graft;  if  grafted  while  the  stock  is  dormant  your 
scions  may  dry  out.  I  find  pears,  apples,  plums  and 
prunes  graft  easily;  apricots,  peaches  and  the  citrus  family 
I  prefer  to  bud.  Presuming  you  have  an  apricot  to  work 
over,  saw  off  the  limbs  to  within  a  foot  or  two  of  where  the 
tree  branches,  the  shorter  measure  the  better.  Do  this  in 
winter  when  your  tree  is  dormant.  When  ready  to  graft 
saw  off  the  ends,  brushing  off  the  sawdust  with  a  sink 
brush,  and  paint,  using  a  color  the  shade  of  the  bark. 
Shoots  will  grow  all  over  your  stock,  and  when  they  are 
ten  inches  long  select  such  as  are  situated  best  for  branches 
and  remove  the  remainder,  but  retain  more  than  you  de- 
sire, for  some  may  be  broken  off  by  the  wind.  Never  re- 
tain a  shoot  growing  out  at  the  end  sawed  off— it  will  often 
be  removed  by  the  wind— but  leave  them  down  from  the 
end  an  inch  or  more. 

Pinch  the  ends  off  of  the  young  growth  on  the  tree  you 
desire  to  take  your  buds  from,  the  latter  part  of  May  or 
first  of  June.  This  will  cause  your  buds  to  harden  and 
mature,  then  during  the  middle  or  latter  part  of  Jnly  you 
can  insert  your  buds.  As  soon  as  yon  bud,  cut  off  your 
young  shoot  12  or  18  inches  above  the  bud;  if  you  fail  to 
do  this  the  sap  will  form  so  fast  under  the  bud  that  it  will 
not  join.  If  your  tree  is  thrifty  (and  It  should  be  or  it  had 
better  be  dug  up)  the  buds  will  grow.  I  have  apricots 
growing  on  my  ranch  on  buds  inserted  last  July.  I  find  it 
as  well  to  cut  off  all  the  top  as  only  a  part.  As  soon  as 
your  bud  grows  eight  or  ten  inches  pinch  the  tip  to  make 
it  branch;  this  will  prevent  injury  by  wind  to  your  bud,  the 
pinching  retards  the  flow  of  sap*  and  allows  the  wood  to 
harden.  The  wind  blows  less  buds  off  than  grafts.  I  find 
it  wise  after  your  buds  have  grown  a  couple  of  feet  to  take 
baling  rope  and  run  it  around  the  tree,  say  a  foot  above 
where  the  buds  are  inserted;  this  prevents  damage  to  the 
limbs  by  winds.  I  sometimes  leave  the  rope  on  a  year  or 
more,  or  until  the  growth  becomes  woody  and  strong. 

I  find  there  are  but  few  varieties  that  will  cross  success- 
fully—to illustrate,  there  are  but  few  fruits  that  can  be 
budded  or  grafted  on  the  apricot  successfully;  most  plums 
do  not  do  well.  It  is  suicidal  to  bud  prunes  on  apricot 
roots,  budding  at  the  ground,  and  yet  I  have  several  apri- 
cots top  grafted  to  Tragedy  and  French  prunes  that  are 
doing  well.  I  had  a  number  of  Botan  plum  trees,  and 
could  not  dispose  of  the  fruit;  I  grafted  them  to  prune, 
peach  and  apricots.  The  prunes  grew  like  bad  weeds  the 
early  part  of  the  season,  and  then  became  dormant.  The 
peach  root  and  the  Botan  desired  to  grow  the  latter  part  of 
the  season  and  the  prune  didn't,  and  they  all  died 
together— the  prune  had  grown  four  or  five  feet  in  the 
spring.  I  allowed  some  of  the  peaches  to  grow  the  second 
season  to  see  the  result,  but  they  made  a  sickly  growth 
and  I  dug  them  up;  the  apricots  are  not  doing  well— there 
was  not  more  than  eight  or  ten  inches  of  the  Botan  in  the 
tree.  I  find  the  Japan  plums  generally  do  best  grafted  on 
our  native  or  Chickasaw  plum  stock,  though  I  have  a  Kel- 
sey  top  grafted  on  apricot,  and  have  seen  Kelseys  on  peach 
doing  well. 

I  place  a  two  quart  can,  containing  a  small  amount  of 
water,  in  my  budding  basket,  and  keep  my  scions  in  it 
while  budding  or  grafting.  It  Is  surprising  to  find  how  few 
varieties  of  sap  have  an  affinity  for  each  other.  The  idea 
that  all  the  stone  fruits  will  successfully  bud  on  each  other 
is  fallacious.    The  fact  is,  very  few  will. 

Referring  to  the  apricot,  after  the  bud  has  joined,  unwrap 
the  budding  twine  (but  do  not  be  in  a  hurry),  then  wait  a 
week  to  see  that  it  has  joined  thoroughly,  and  gradually 
cut  back  your  shoot  and  get  a  growth  immediately.  You 
cannot  do  this  with  the  peach  unless  you  can  keep  your  last 
year's  buds.  I  find  the  sap  keeps  flowing  to  the  ends  of  the 
limbs  of  some  varieties  after  cutting  off,  but  peaches  and 
apricots  have  a  tendency  to  die.  Should  you  insert  two 
scions  in  a  horizontal  limb  and  only  the  lower  scion  grow 
(it  often  happens),  the  upper  part  of  the  limb  dies  and 
leaves  a  weak  place  in  the  tree;  therefore  I  find  it  best  to 
cut  the  limbs  as  short  as  possible.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
bind  up  the  stocks  of  the  apple,  pear  or  apricot  to  prevent 
sunburn  on  the  south  side  of  the  tree;  but  it  is  always 
necessary  to  wrap  the  peach. 

Before  closing  I  will  call  your  attention  for  a  few  mo- 
ments to  another  kind  of  grafting  and  budding  which  Is  im- 
peratively necessary  to  be  done,  for  liberty  is  at  stake  in 
the  issue.  What  will  it  profit  a  man  if  he  raises  tons  and 
carloads  of  fruit,  if  the  monopoly  of  the  bondholder,  the 
railroad  companies,  the  commission  men  and  the  bankers 
get  your  profit  ?  You  must  saw  these  all  off  and  co-oper- 
ate, and  graft  on  Government  ownership  of  railroads, 
Government  issue  of  all  money,  woman  suffrage  (for  we 
need  their  help  in  the  coming  struggle),  and  the  initiative 
and  referendum  to  take  the  law-making  power  and  class 
legislation  out  of  the  hands  of  monopoly  and  put  it  In  the 
hands  of  the  people.  Monopoly  has  gone  to  seed;  the 
tree  is  a  thorny,  worthless  seedling,  and  you  must  top  graft 
It,  not  with  "the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number,"  but 
justice  to  all.  Graft  on  every  man  must  bear  the  burdens 
of  life,  not  only  tramps,  but  interest-drawers,  bondholders 
and  tally-ho-riding  want-to-be  bondholders,  tooting  fish 
horns.  If  the  Government  is  not  for  the  people  what  good 
is  it? 


The  suggestions  contained  in  the  paper  were  generally 
approved.  The  discussion  regarding  budding  citrus  trees 
was  to  the  effect  that  It  is  particular  work  and  requires 
great  care  to  make  it  a  success.  Washington  Navels  may 
be  profitably  budded  on  Australian  Navels  if  the  work  be 
done  right.  Mr.  Bonine  said  he  had  been  successful  in  all 
cases.  Mr.  Blanchard  had  found  In  difficult  to  bud  lemons. 
Mr.  Holt  found  no  difficulty  in  grafting  citrus  trees,  but  the 
work  must  be  done  with  great  care. 


Small  Fruit  Growing  in  Southern  California. 

By  G.  M.  Taber  at  Southern  California  Pomological  Society. 
May  I  venture  the  assertion  that,  as  a  rule,  the  cultiva- 
tion of  small  fruits  is  too  much  neglected  by  those  who 
have  the  opportunity— but  lack  the  will— to  cultivate  what 
is  required  for  family  use.  In  the  cultivation  of  small 
fruits,  a  light,  porous  soil  is  preferable,  yet  it  requires  more 
fertilizing.  Liquid  manure  is  preferable  to  solids,  as  it 
reaches  the  roots  more  readily  and  takes  the  place  of  irri- 
gation. The  surface  soil  should  be  frequently  stirred,  as 
more  moisture  is  absorbed  from  the  atmosphere  by  so 
doing. 

Although  plums  may  not  be  properly  considered  in  the 
line  of  small  fruits,  yet  I  wish  to  report  an  experiment  I 
made  with  leached  ashes  as  a  fertilizer.  I  had  12  trees 
which  had  never  borne  but  little  very  inferior  fruit.  Around 
six  of  the  trees  I  spread  in  the  fall  several  inches  of  leached 
ashes,  and  the  following  season  they  were  so  loaded  with 
fruit  that  both  limbs  and  branches  had  to  be  supported  to 
keep  them  from  breaking  down.  The  fruit  was  both  de- 
licious and  perfect.  The  six  trees  not  manured  bore 
nothing. 

I  will  call  your  attention  to  some  varieties  of  small  fruits 
experimented  with  by  Z.  C.  Taber  of  north  Pasadena  dur- 
ing the  past  five  years.  Out  of  13  varieties  of  strawberries 
he  has  found  the  Hoffman  to  be  the  earliest,  and  while  It  is 
a  well  flavored  berry  it  is  rather  too  small  for  market.  The 
Viola  Is  an  early  variety,  but  not  a  profitable  one  to  culti- 
vate. The  Pineapple  is  a  good-sized  berry,  prolific  and 
hardy,  but  the  fruit  is  not  of  the  best  quality.  The  Grandy 
is  one  of  the  latest  to  mature,  but  not  prolific.  The  Jesse, 
although  highly  recommended,  has  proven  a  failure.  The 
Pearl  has  an  excellent  berry,  but  is  not  prolific.  The 
Bubach  No.  5  is  a  late  variety,  large  and  prolific,  flavor  ex- 
cellent, and  one  of  the  best  varieties  he  has  grown;  its  only 
fault  is  being  a  little  too  tender  for  shipment.  I  noticed  a 
chance  seedling  on  his  place  which  I  have  named  the 
"  Taber."  It  has  the  appearance  of  being  an  excellent 
medium  early  variety.  There  is  money  in  the  cultivation 
of  strawberries,  as  I  am  told  that  near  Azusa$iooo  per 
acre  was  realized  from  their  culture. 

Among  the  varieties  of  the  red  raspberries,  the  Cuth- 
bert,  All  Summer,  Marlboro,  Royal  Church  and  Thomp- 
son's Early  all  succeed  well  here,  but  the  Royal  Church 
has  the  largest  berry,  and  so  far  seems  to  be  the  leading 
fruit  here  as  well  as  in  the  East. 

Among  the  yellow  varieties  the  Golden  Queen  is  prefer- 
able. It  produces  a  fine  berry,  is  a  prolific  bearer,  has  an 
excellent  flavor,  and  can  be  recommended  for  general  use 
as  well  as  home  market,  but  not  for  a  distant  market,  as 
the  berry  is  too  soft  for  shipment. 

Among  the  dark  reds,  the  New  Rochelle  is  the  earliest, 
prolific,  and  is  an  excellent  berry  for  canning  or  market. 
The  Gladstone  is  a  late  berry,  good  bearer,  fine  flavor,  and 
fills  up  the  time  bearing  until  killed  by  frost.  The  Shaffer 
Colossal,  which  is  highly  recommended  in  the  East,  bore 
well  the  first  two  seasons,  but  after  that  proved  a  failure. 

Among  the  black  caps,  the  Carmen  Is  considered  one  of 
the  best  varieties,  but,  like  all  others,  does  not  seem  to  be 
adapted  to  this  climate.  They  succeed  best  where  they 
are  well  shaded  and  well  watered.  The  Earhart,  although 
highly  recommended,  has  proven  a  failure  both  here  and 
in  Iowa.  Among  the  blackberry  family,  the  Evergreen  is 
one  of  the  earliest  varieties,  and  the  berry  is  one  of  the 
largest  grown.  Its  flavor  is  rich,  has  no  core,  but  few 
seeds  and  those  small,  and  one  of  the  best  varieties  for 
canning.  Crandall's  Early  is  a  good  bearer,  and  the  fruit 
is  of  fine  quality.  The  Early  Harvest  is  medium  early, 
a  vigorous  bearer,  fruit  sweet  but  small.  The  Kittatlnny  is 
too  well  known  to  be  described;  although  it  produces  a 
fair  berry  yet  it  is  not  thought  equal  to  those  already  men- 
tioned. The  Erie  is  a  late  variety,  not  very  productive, 
but  one  of  the  best  flavored.  The  Mlnawaski  is  also  a 
late  variety,  berry  medium,  and  yields  two  crops  per  year, 
the  second  crop  being  larger  than  the  first.-  The  flavor  is 
very  tart  until  fully  ripe. 

The  most  peculiar  variety  among  the  blackberry  family 
is  the  White  blackberry.  The  berry  is  nearly  white, 
medium  size  and  well  flavored,  but  poor  bearer.  The 
profit  in  its  cultivation  is  in  its  curiosity. 

Among  the  dewberries  the  Lucretia  is  the  only  one  de- 
sirable to  cultivate.  The  berry  is  large  and  is  excellent  for 
pies  and  canning,  and  ripens  earlier  than  blackberries  and 
commands  a  higher  price  in  the  market. 

Mr.  Taber  is  also  experimenting  with  the  June  berry,  the 
improved  barberry,  the  high  cranberry  and  whortleberry, 
the  Japanese  wineberry,  as  well  as  several  other  varieties 
not  extensively  introduced  in  southern  California;  but  he  is 
not  ready  to  make  an  extended  report  as  to  their  adapta- 
tion to  this  climate  and  section.  Currants,  as  a  rule,  do 
not  seem  to  thrive  in  this  climate,  but  he  has  succeeded 
in  raising  a  fine  crop  from  a  small  root  of  Fay's  Prolific. 

It  might  be  well  to  mention  briefly  the  best  method  of 
planting  and  pruning  the  blackberry  and  raspberry.  They 
seem  to  require  about  seven  feet  between  rows,  and  four 
feet  in  the  row.  In  the  spring,  all  the  old  stalks  which 
have  borne  fruit  the  previous  year  should  be  removed,  as 
well  as  all  the  smaller  ones  but  three  or  four  of  the  most 
vigorous  shoots,  and  leave  the  trimming  of  those  until 
after  they  are  leafed  out.  The  shoots  coming  out  for  the 
next  season's  bearing  should  be  pinched  off  when  they 
arrive  at  a  proper  height,  so  that  the  side  branches  may 
grow,  giving  a  larger  fruiting  surface. 


Pruning  and  Curing  the  Lemon. 

By  I.  C.  Wood  of  Ontario,  at  Southern  California  Pomological 
Society. 

Coming  first  to  the  question  of  pruning,  it  seems  like 
traveling  on  dangerous  ground,  because  very  few  of  our 
fruit  growers  consider  the  pruning  of  a  lemon  tree  of  any, 
or  very  little,  importance.  I  find,  as  a  rule,  among  the 
various  fruit  growers,  they  are  quite  alive  to  the  importance 
of  the  use  of  fertilizing,  also  good  cultivation,  but  of  prun- 
ing, other  than  the  removing  of  superfluous  suckers,  or  lop- 
ping off  here  and  there  a  rampant  side  shoot  or  a  broken 
limb,  there  Is  very  little  done.  There  are  a  few  of  our  or- 
chard trees  that  will  submit  so  readily  and  bend  to  our 
wishes  so  kindly,  and  respond  so  bountifully  to  an  intelli- 
gent and  judicious  use  of  the  pruning  knife,  as  the  lemon. 
Very  true,  from  the  symmetrical  habit  of  the  tree  and  free 
as  it  is  in  its  habit  of  growth  and  generally  productive  un- 
der almost  all  circumstances  and  that,  too,  without  very 
much  care,  which  makes  it  seem  to  the  average  grower 
that  he  is  amply  rewarded  without  going  into  the  cutting 
process  called  pruning,  this  part  of  the  knowledge  of  horti- 
culture is,  as  a  rule,  not  well  understood.  So,  also,  those 
that  do  not  spray  for  the  destruction  of  the  codlin  moth. 
A  certain  per  cent  of  their  fruit  may  be  good,  but  surely 
those  that  do  spray  intelligently  have  a  very  much  larger 
per  cent  of  perfect  fruit.  The  same  with  the  lemon,  if  we 
prune  properly  and  for  a  purpose  we  can  accomplish  that 
purpose;  the  conditions  being  equal,  the  pruned  tree  will 
average  up  a  larger  per  cent  of  good  commercial  fruit  than 
the  tree  not  pruned,  we  will  gain  in  several  other  par- 
ticulars which  I  will  endeavor  to  explain. 

No  good  peach-grower  at  this  time  will  admit  that  to  get 
the  best  results  he  must  allow  his  trees  to  grow  at  will,  but 
instead  the  trees  are  often  severely  shortened  in  and  the 
fruit  thinned  besides.  Lemon-growers  a  few  years  hence 
will  find  pruning  the  lemon  just  as  essential  to  attain  the 
best  results  as  it  is  the  peach.  The  market  demands  an 
even,  average-sized  lemon,  which  may  be  called  medium. 
We  can  easily  get  this  fruit  of  the  proper  size  if  everything 
is  in  proper  condition,  because  we  can  pick  the  fruit  before 
it  is  done  growing.  But  suppose  our  trees  are  allowed  to 
over-crop,  and  like  the  Eureka,  for  instance,  is  carrying  the 
major  portion  of  that  crop  out  on  the  extremities  of  its 
branches,  often  small,  weak  shoots  not  larger  than  a  lead 
pencil,  endeavoring  to  mature  or  carry  up  to  size  the  mar- 
ket demands,  a  dozen  fruits,  whereas  it  has  not  vigor 
enough  to  properly  support  one-third  to  one-half  the 
amount.  The  result  will  be  not  more  than  half  will  aver- 
age up  to  the  standard  size. 

Will  pruning  remedy  the  difficulty  ?  If  the  tree  is  in 
proper  condition,  yes.  If  the  branches  had  been  shortened 
in,  the  remaining  fruit  would  have  been  up  to  standard 
size,  and  the  system  followed  out,  the  following  crops  also. 

How  shall  we  prune,  and  when  shall  we  do  it  ?  As  to 
the  first  question,  if  the  trees  are  one  year  old  I  would  cut 
them  to  about  three  and  one-half  feet  high;  if  older,  possi- 
bly higher,  according  to  strength  of  plant.  Then  let  it 
branch  from  near  the  ground,  say  one  to  one  and  one-half 
feet.  As  soon  as  the  young  shoots  are  strong  enough, 
select  from  four  to  six  or  more  of  the  best  of  them,  see  that 
they  are  evenly  distributed  on  every  side  of  the  stem  and 
at  different  heights  from  the  ground,  allowing  the  upper- 
most to  form  the  leader,  which  should  be  encouraged  from 
year  to  year  to  continue  as  a  leader,  so  as  to  avoid  as  far 
as  possible  decided  forks.  At  end  of  first  year  prune  in  all 
side  shoots  and  top  according  to  the  amount  of  wood  made 
— usually  one-half  will  be  about  right  for  the  lower 
branches  and  more  severe  for  the  upper  ones.  The  object 
is  to  shape  the  tree  and  keep  it  in  the  form  of  a  letter  "A," 
limbed  right  from  the  ground  or  nearly  so.  In  pruning  do 
no  cut  at  random,  especially  at  this  stage,  but  see  which 
way  you  want  the  upper  buds  to  grow,  as  the  upper  bud 
usually  makes  the  leader  which  we  want  to  encourage  to  go 
upward  and  not  outward,  as  we  are  laying  a  foundation  for 
a  heavy  crop  of  fruit  and  we  want  to  keep  that  crop  as 
much  protected  as  possible  by  a  mass  of  foliage,  and 
equally  distributed  through  the  tree  and  close  to  the 
stronger  or  main  branches.  The  object  is  to  make  the 
tree  carry  a  full  crop  and  that,  too,  without  props  or  ropes, 
which  are  expensive,  take  time  and  labor  to  put  in  place, 
besides  being  unsightly  and  in  the  way.  Moreover,  the 
trees  will  be  so  compact  in  their  makeup  that  should  we  be 
located  where  subject  to  winds,  the  resisting  power  of  the 
tree  will  be  much  greater  and  losses  of  fruit  and  breakage 
of  branches  very  much  lessened.  The  crop  of  fruit  will  be 
found  very  largely  on  the  inside  of  the  tree,  insuring  less 
sunburn  or  that  unpleasant  deep  yellow  color  on  the  side 
exposed,  as  is  so  general  when  the  crop  is  allowed  to  bear 
on  the  outside  and  at  the  extremities  of  the  branches. 

When  shall  we  prune  ?  An  old  writer  answered  the 
question  by  saying,  "  Whenever  the  knife  is  sharp."  That 
will  apply  very  well  to  the  lemon,  because,  to  prune  it  prop- 
erly and  keep  it  within  proper  bounds,  it  should  never  be 
allowed  to  make  a  great  amount  of  wood  to  be  cut  away  at 
a  single  pruning,  especially  so  after  the  trees  have  come 
into  bearing. 

In  this  section  there  is  a  half-dormant  season  during  the 
months  of  February,  March  and  a  part  of  April,  which  I 
would  consider  the  proper  time  for  making  our  heavy  cut- 
ting, if  it  becomes  necessary  at  any  time,  which  may  be  the 
case  in  young  and  thrifty  trees  not  yet  in  bearing.  I  have 
before  recommended  pruning  the  lighter  wood  at  the  time 
of  picking  the  fruit,  and  experience  has  taught  me  there  is 
no  time  when  we  can  do  pruning  so  effectually.  When  this 
method  is  followed  up  we  invariably  find  a  large  amount  of 
the  fruit  on  the  inside  of  the  tree,  and  on  small  willow  like 
branches.  When  the  stronger  growth  has  been  kept  in 
check,  these  smaller  branches  are  encouraged  and  live  on 
because  they  receive  a  fair  proportion  of  the  tree  sap,  which 
would  otherwise  go  to  the  stronger  parts,  and  if  allowed, 
the  smaller  shoots,  especially  on  the  inside,  would  die,  and 
the  inside  of  the  trees  would  become  a  craggy  mass  of 
small,  dry  branches.  If  the  more  rampant  branches  are 
properly  kept  in  check,  these  small  branches  are  fed  in 
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proportion  and  set  fruit,  which  also  attracts  sap,  and  the 
Inside  of  the  tree  continues  a  living  mass  of  green.  And 
now  to  keep  it  so;  in  addition  to  the  heavier  cutting  of 
stronger  branches,  when  gathering  the  fruit,  or  as  soon  af- 
ter as  possible,  cut  these  little  branches  back  to  where  the 
wood  is  round  and  plnmp.  Then  it  will  again  push,  form- 
ing new  growth,  making  new  (ruit,  wood  and  leaves,  and 
keeping  the  sap  ci'culating  tn  these  pirts  which  otherwise 
would  become  exhausted.  From  this  small  wood  we  in- 
variably get  the  evenest  grade  of  smooth-skinned  and  light- 
colored  fruit,  with  a  small  per  cent  of  undersized  or  seconds. 
If  these  small  branches  are  left  long  after  the  crop  is  gath- 
ered, they  seem  to  harden  and  do  not  start  out  again  as 
readily  as  when  cut  at  the  time  or  Immediately  after  gather- 
ing the  fruit. 

Now  what  shall  we  say  about  curing  the  lemon  ?  Is  this 
a  great  secret  that  can  be  understood  by  the  few,  or  is  it 
like  other  things,  simple  ?  My  experience  has  been  com- 
paratively limited  in  this  field,  and  I  would  rather  listen 
than  undertake  to  teach.  However,  will  banter  by  putting 
the  chip  of  argument  on  my  shoulder,  that  others  better 
versed  on  the  subject  may  step  forward  and  knock  it  off. 

The  proper  size  to  gather  fruit  for  commercial  purposes 
is  so  well  understood  that  I  will  not  discuss  it  here.  The 
matter  of  gathering  should  not  require  any  directions  from 
me  at  this  time;  still,  we  might  say  right  here,  the  fruit 
must  be  handled  carefully.  To  the  experienced  that  ought 
to  be  sufficient;  by  those  who  have  had  but  little  experience 
it  may  not  be  understood.  The  fruit  must  be  cut,  not 
pulled,  and  should  be  bandied  just  as  carefully  as  eggs, 
especially  so  in  the  first  stages  and  at  the  time  of  gather- 
ing. When  a  lemon  is  first  picke  t  iiom  the  tree,  the  skin 
is  firm  but  very  tender,  and  made  up  of  a  series  of  small 
oval  pimples;  at  this  stage  these  pimples  are  easily  rup- 
tured, which  exposes  the  inner  or  sappy  portion  to  the  at- 
misphere,  and  is  likely  to  cause  decomposition.  Fruit 
after  being  picked  a  few  days  becomes  wilted  and  the  skin 
toughens,  and  bruising  is  not  so  easy.  Curing  depends  on 
heat  and  moisture.  If  the  fruit  is  put  In  a  tight,  warm 
room,  the  curing  process  goes  on  very  much  more  rapidly 
than  in  a  cool  room,  or  one  in  which  there  is  a  free  circula- 
tion of  air. 

Shall  the  fruit  be  placed  on  trays  in  single  layers,  or  in 
boxes?  In  my  opinion  it  really  makes  no  difference.  The 
p'aca  in  which  the  fruit  is  put  to  cure  controls  the  situation. 
In  the  winter  season,  (ruit  carefully  handled  cures  quite  as 
well  In  an  ordinary  barn,  stacked  up  in  tight  boxes,  as  it 
does  in  the  best  of  lemon  houses.  The  boxes  being  tight, 
and  one  set  on  the  other  with  a  free  circulation  of  air  about 
tbem,  and  that  air  containing  moisture,  the  drying  Is  very 
slight.  The  temperature  is  quite  cool,  often  nearly  to  the 
freezing  point.  Conditions  being  right,  lemons  thus  treated 
will,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  cure  nicely  In  from  six  to  eight 
weeks. 

Now,  il  we  can  arrange  a  curing  bouse  so  as  to  make  it 
convenient  and  at  the  same  time  maintain  a  proper  tem- 
perature, with  a  plenty  of  good,  sweet  air,  and  that  not  too 
dry,  in  f^ct,  like  it  is  in  the  winter  season,  then  the  problem 
oi  curing  the  lemon  would  be  solved.  The  idea  o(  a  tight, 
dark  room  is  all  right  for  storing  and  for  long  keeping,  pro- 
viding a  low  temperature  can  be  maintained.  The  ripening 
process  is  retarded  and  decomposition  slow.  In  the  near 
future  the  directions  for  curing  the  lemon  will  be  a  good 
tight  building,  or  one  that  can  be  made  so  when  required. 
The  lemons  spread  out  on  trays  so  they  do  not  rest  on  each 
other,  then  decayed  fiuit  can  be  easily  removed.  The 
room  wherein  the  fruit  is  stored  will  be  so  arranged  that  a 
free  circulation  of  air  can  be  had  to  carry  off  foul  and  stag- 
nant atmosphere  that  may  have  accumulated,  and  also  to 
regulate  the  temperature.  The  boxes  or  trays  wherein  the 
fruit  is  stored  will  be  made  to  fit  closely  together  so  that  a 
current  of  air  does  not  come  in  direct  contact  with  the  fruit. 
In  warm  weather  possibly  the  air  should  be  charged  with 
more  or  less  moisture  to  counteract  the  drying  effect  of  the 
necessary  amount  circulating  to  purify  the  chambers  or 
rooms.  In  fact  we  must  imitate  winter  temperature  and 
moisture  as  near  as  possible  to  get  the  most  satisfactory  re- 
sults. However,  we  have  reached  that  point  where  we  do 
not  have  to  cure  the  lemon  three  or  four  months  before 
shipping  them  to  distant  markets,  as  we  used  to  do — four 
or  six  weeks  are  nearer  the  proper  time.  In  many  cases 
when  the  fruit  still  shows  green  tips,  it  can  be  wrapped  and 
boxed  as  the  ripening  process  still  goes  on,  and  if  it  has 
been  properly  handled  there  is  very  little  danger  of  decay 
for  from  four  to  eight  weeks  after  packing.  If  a  much 
longer  period  is  desired,  cold  storage  is  the  only  known 
remedy  yet. 


P^HE  "V"ETE^INARIjftN. 


Tuberculosis  in  Milch  Cows. 
This  dreaded  disease  has  been  prevalent  among  onr 
dairy  cows,  chiefly  those  kept  in  close  quarters  for  city  milk 
supply,  for  many  years.  There  was  recently  a  discovery  of 
the  existence  of  the  evil  among  the  cows  of  the  Insane 
Asylum  at  Stockton,  and  all  the  affected  animals  were  de- 
stroyed. This  is  a  matter  which  every  dairyman  should 
look  out  for.  Just  now  the  Government  proposes  to  pro- 
ceed against  this  disease.  The  Washington  /Vr/says  that 
the  agricultural  appropriation  bill,  which  has  passed  the 
House,  contains  an  item  of  $100,000,  to  be  expended  by  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  in  Investigating  the  prevalence 
of  tuberculosis  among  cattle.  Very  little  is  known  at  pres- 
ent of  this  disease  in  different  sections  of  the  country,  but  a 
great  many  herds  have  been  discovered  in  which  from  60 
to  70  per  cent  of  the  animals  were  infected,  and  It  is  for  the 
purpose  of  collecting  more  definite  information  as  to  the 
proportion  of  animals  infected,  and  to  experiment  with 
measures  for  controlling  the  disease  that  the  appropriation 
will  be  used.  After  this  is  accomplished,  should  it  be  de- 
cided that  an  atterrpi  to  extirpate  tuberculosis  Is  practi- 


cable, it  will  be  necessary  to  call  upon  Congress  for  larger 
additional  appropriations  to  put  the  project  into  execution. 

It  cost  the  Government  $1,500,000  to  eradicate  con- 
contagious  pleuro-pneumonia,  and  it  took  a  large  force  of 
skilled  veterinary  inspectors,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  D. 
E.  Salmon,  five  years  to  do  it.  Great  Britain  is  still  en- 
gaged In  a  hard  fight  to  accomplish  the  same  object. 

Compared  with  the  magnitude  of  the  labor  required  to 
stamp  out  tuberculosis,  the  pleuro-pneumonia  work  sinks 
into  insignificance.  All  the  animals  infected  with  pleuro- 
pneumonia, or  that  had  been  exposed  to  the  disease,  were 
slaughtered,  and  Dr.  Salmon  says  If  all  the  cows  affected 
with  tuberculosis  are  killed,  fresh  milk  will  cost  as  mnch 
as  champagne.  The  danger  of  drinking  milk  from  tuber- 
culosis cows  Is  well  known,  but  the  danger  may  be  avoided 
by  sterilization — that  is,  subjecting  the  milk  to  a  temper- 
ature of  1 500  F.  for  a  period  of  half  an  hour.  In  this  con- 
nection it  may  be  said  that  condensed  milk  Is  not  always 
perfectly  harmless.  Tuberculosis  may  be  communicated 
through  milk  that  has  been  condensed  at  a  temperature 
lower  than  the  above. 

Some  of  the  scientists  attached  to  the  Animal  Industry 
laboratory  recently  innoculated  a  guinea  pig  with  fresh 
milk  delivered  in  Washington,  and  within  the  prescribed 
period  the  little  animal  developed  tuberculosis  in  a  pro- 
nounced form.  A  startling  circumstance  In  connection 
with  this  experiment  is  the  statement  that  the  White  Honse 
milk  supply  came  from  this  same  source. 

By  the  use  of  tuberculin,  discovered  by  Prof.  Koch,  it 
may  readily  be  determined  whether  an  animal  is  affected 
with  tuberculosis.  The  market  price  for  this  preparation 
in  Germany  is  $8  per  four  grams,  or  a  teaspoonful.  It  is 
prepared  in  the  United  States  only  at  the  Animal  Industry 
laboratory,  from  whence  it  is  distributed  free  to  the 
authorities  of  various  States,  boards  of  health  and  live 
stock  sanitary  commissioners.  Blanks  for  recording 
results  of  tests  are  sent  with  the  preparation,  with  the  re- 
quest that  they  be  carefully  filled  out  and  returned  to  the 
Bureau. 

Tuberculin  Is  really  only  a  liquid  in  which  the  tubercle 
bacilli  have  been  living.  It  takes  nearly  two  months  to 
prepare  it.  First,  a  sort  of  meat  broth  is  prepared,  in 
which  the  bacilli  are  placed,  and  there  they  are  cultivated 
and  thrive  until  the  liquid  becomes  thoroughly  infected. 
Then  they  are  killed  by  subjecting  the  liquid  to  a  temper- 
ature of  1 50°  F.  and  filtered  out;  the  liquid  undergoes 
some  further  process  in  the  way  of  refining  and  Is  then 
ready  for  use.  A  small  quantity  is  injected  under  the  hide 
of  a  cow,  and  In  from  8  to  15  hours,  if  she  has  tuberculosis, 
her  temperature  rises  from  two  to  three  degrees,  and  some- 
times as  high  as  four  or  five  degrees. 

While  the  test  of  tuberculism  is  not  infallible,  it  furnishes 
by  far  the  best  and  almost  the  only  known  outward  indica- 
tion of  the  existence  of  the  disease.  It  is  possible  for  per- 
fectly sound  animals,  which  have  been  treated  with  the  in- 
jection, to  show  a  rise  in  temperature,  and  it  is  also  pos- 
sible that  diseased  animals  similarly  treated  will  fall  to 
show  a  rise,  but  such  instances  are  extremely  rare.  There 
is  a  theory  among  some  veterinarians,  and  one  to  which 
Secretary  Morton  leans,  that  highly  bred  animals  are  more 
disposed  to  tuberculosis  than  the  more  plebian  of  their 
kind.  It  is  perfectly  certain,  at  any  rate,  that  blooded 
stock  are  equally  liable  to  the  disease.  Among  other 
herds,  it  was  discovered  among  the  pure-bred  Guernseys 
belonging  to  Hon.  Levi  P.  Morton. 

As  soon  as  the  appropriation  of  $100,000  becomes  avail- 
able, the  Bureau  will  place  a  force  of  inspectors  In  the 
field,  and  begin  the  work  of  inspecting  the  numerous  herds 
from  which  Washington  gets  its  milk  supply,  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  district  health  office.  A  list  of  over  500 
owners  of  cows  in  the  district,  and  within  a  radius  of  30 
miles  of  this  city,  in  Virginia  and  Maryland,  has  been  pre- 
pared ready  for  commencing  operations.  Various  herds  in 
this  section  of  the  country  have  been  Inspected  and  tested 
from  time  to  time.  A  herd  of  135  animals  near  Richmond, 
Va.,  was  found  to  contain  90  diseased,  and  a  herd  in  the 
district  had  80  per  cent  diseased. 

The  Bureau  has  furnished  tuberculin  to  the  officials  of 
23  different  States,  and  over  1000  blanks  recording  the 
tests  made  have  been  returned  and  are  on  file.  Of  this 
number  about  500  came  from  Vermont  and  200  from 
Massachusetts.  A  special  bulletin  upon  tuberculosis  is 
being  prepared  by  Dr.  Salmon  and  will  shortly  be  pub- 
lished. 

WHAT  THE  DAIRYMAN  CAN  DO  WITH  THE  DISEASE. 

The  measures  to  be  taken  by  the  farmer  in  extirpating 
tuberculosis  from  his  herd,  and  thereafter  keeping  his 
cattle  free  from  this  dread  disease,  are  summarized  by 
James  Law,  of  New  York  Cornell  University  Station,  as 
follows  :  Board  up  the  partitions  of  the  stalls  at  the  front, 
so  that  no  two  cows  can  feed  from  the  same  manger  nor 
lick  each  other.  Keep  each  suspected  animal  strictly  In 
its  own  stall  and  manger.  Do  not  let  any  such  animal  use 
a  drinking  trough  or  bucket  in  common  with  other  ani- 
mals. Avoid  old  milch  cows  and  unthrifty  ones,  or  keep 
them  secluded  from  the  rest  of  the  herd.  A  weakness  of 
constitution  and  a  susceptibility  to  tuberculosis  is  indicated 
by  a  head  which  is  narrow  between  the  horns;  by  sunken 
eyes;  deep  temporal  cavity  back  of  the  eyes;  thin,  narrow, 
ewe  neck;  small  chest,  which  lacks  both  in  breadth  and 
depth;  hollow  flank  and  tendency  to  pot-belly;  a  general 
lack  of  muscle,  so  that  the  limbs  seem  loosely  attached  to 
the  body,  and  later  shades  of  brown  and  yellow  In  parti- 
colored breeds.  If,  however,  such  animals  are  of  high 
value  for  the  dairy,  and  can  be  kept  free  from  tuberculosis, 
they  need  not  be  rejected.  The  finest  conformations  of 
the  darker  colored  beef  breeds  furnish  no  protection  in  the 
presence  of  this  microbe.  Purchases  should  not  be  made 
from  a  herd  in  which  tuberculosis  has  appeared,  or  in  which 
cattle  have  died  within  a  year  or  two,  without  first  resorting 
to  the  tuberculin  test. 

Refuse  a  cow  with  a  husky  or  rattling  cough,  wheezing, 
hurried  breathing,  discharge  from  the  nose,  fetid  breath, 
hard  bunches  under  the  skin,  diseased  udder,  swollen 
bones  or  joints,  unthriftiness  or  a  tendency  to  scour  or 


bloat.  Do  not  purchase  from  city,  suburban  or  swil 
stables.  All  new  or  suspected  cattle  should  be  tested  with 
tuberculin  by  a  practitioner  thoronghly  acquainted  with 
cattle  and  their  diseases,  the  test  to  be  repeated  in  four 
weeks  if  not  satisfactory.  It  is  well,  also,  to  test  the  swine, 
goats,  sheep,  horses,  rabbits,  cats,  dogs  and  fowls  on 
suspected  farms.  Kill  all  tuberculous  animals,  and  either 
boil,  burn,  dissolve  in  acid  or  bury  deeply  in  a  place  to 
which  no  animals  have  access.  Thoroughly  disinfect  the 
premises,  also  all  products  of  the  diseased  animals,  and  all 
articles  used  about  them.  Allow  no  consumptive  person 
to  attend  cattle  or  other  live  stock,  nor  to  prepare  their 
food.  Such  vermin  as  rats,  mice  and  sparrows  should  be 
exterminated  when  infesting  a  building  which  has  at  the 
same  time  harbored  tnberculons  animals.  Tuberculosis, 
like  many  other  contagious  diseases,  Is  absolutely  prevent- 
able, and  is  allowed  to  continue  its  career  of  diseases 
because  of  reprehensible  ignorance  and  criminal  in- 
difference. 


J?OUbTRY  \*ARD. 


How  to  Handle  Poultry  in  Large  Numbers. 
Herbert  B.  Reed  of  Montana  writes  of  his  methods  as 
follows:  The  question  is,  How  many  fowls  should  be  to- 
gether? If  too  few,  the  expense  of  housing,  yards  and 
care  is  so  large  that  there  are  no  profits;  if  too  many,  dis- 
ease, vermin,  bad  air  and  Irregular  food  supply  cut  down 
the  profits  sometimes  to  a  minus  quantity.  The  writer  has 
paid  more  attention  to  the  subject  than  any  other,  because 
his  father  and  grandfather  conducted  a  long  series  of  ex- 
periments with  poultry,  and  they  both  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  nothing  was  more  important  than  to  have  the  cor- 
rect number  in  each  pen,  that  of  course  depending  upon 
cost  of  houses,  fences  and  care.  I  have  found  by  my  own 
experiments  that  there  should  never  be  more  than  thirty 
chickens  together  at  any  time  between  the  egg  and  the  ax 
— "the  cradle  and  the  grave."  This  rule  is  subject  to  no 
exceptions.  In  my  own  business  I  never  allow  that  many, 
twenty  five  In  one  brooder  at  a  time  being  my  limit. 

Without  going  over  the  numerous  experiments  I  have 
made  in  this  line,  I  will  merely  give  the  results.  You  who 
read  this  may  have  at  a  glance  what  has  cost  me  many 
years  of  labor  and  many  hundreds  ol  dollars.  Here  in 
Montana,  with  lumber  at  $15  per  M.  and  labor  at  $50  per 
month,  feed  averaging  $1  per  fowl  per  year  and  eggs  30 
cents,  never  more  than  twenty  nor  less  than  fifteen  hens  in 
a  pen;  never  more  than  thirty  hens  in  a  flock  on  a  farm  or 
free  range.  It  will  do  to  let  more  run  over  one  range  on  a 
farm  if  they  have  separate  houses  located  far  enough  apart 
so  that  all  do  not  loaf  in  one  place.  If  you  are  not  for- 
tunate enough  to  have  a  large  range  for  your  birds,  or  are 
breeding,  you  must  have  enclosed  pens;  In  that  case  do 
not  let  any  pen  of  fowls  run  on  the  same  more  than  three 
months.  My  plan  Is  not  the  best  one  possible,  because 
more  expensive  houses  and  yards  would  be  better  for  the 
chickens,  and  they  would  perhaps  like  more  expensive 
food,  but  I  keep  hens  for  revenue  first  and  pleasure  second, 
therefore  every  extra  dollar  put  into  yards  and  fences  and 
time  Is  wasted  if  it  doesn't  Increase  revenue.  Build  your 
houses  as  much  alike  as  possible,  as  simple  as  can  be,  and 
in  a  row.  Have  an  open  alley  on  one  side  of  all,  that  you 
can  drive  a  load  through  without  opening  gates;  make  a 
hand-cart  from  two  buggy  wheels  to  carry  water,  feed  and 
manure  on;  place  every  house  on  line  of  fence  between  two 
yards;  have  end  fences  of  yards  (above  the  ground  board) 
movable.  Arrange  your  fowls  so  that  every  alternate  yard 
is  occupied,  leaving  the  others  without  a  fence,  except  the 
posts  and  bottom  board. 

This  leaves  every  pen  the  width  of  a  yard  or  alley  from 
any  other  pen  and  prevents  fighting  through  the  fence,  fly- 
ing oyer  fences  into  another  yard,  and,  above  all,  prevents 
one  sick  fowl  from  contaminating  your  entire  flock.  The 
alternate  vacant  yards  are  plowed  and  planted  to  oats  and 
sunflowers  in  April;  July  1 5th  end  fences  are  moved,  gate 
from  coop  thrown  the  other  way  and  the  fowls  are  turned 
in;  they  eat  the  oats,  but  leave  a  crop  of  sunflower  seed  for 
winter.  The  yards  they  came  from  are  plowed  and  planted 
to  turnips.  You  keep  your  hens  on  fresh  ground  and  have 
a  supply  of  green  stuff  for  them,  getting  as  you  do  a  crop 
from  all  your  land  not  covered  by  coop?.  If  you  don't  be- 
lieve this  is  the  correct  method,  get  an  egg  report  from 
people  having  a  flock  of  twenty  or  less,  then  from  a  farmer 
having  200,  all  running  together,  and  see  which  is  greater. 
But  you  must  keep  expenses  down  In  dividing  them  up  this 
way  and  keep  labor  down,  and  the  only  way  to  do  this  is  to 
have  a  uniform  lot  of  houses  and  have  system.  Subscribe 
for  some  good  poultry  piper,  keep  your  fowls  warm  and 
clean,  and  give  a  variety  in  food  from  cut  clover  to  meat 
cake,  then  if  you  fail  to  make  money,  sell  out  and  go  to 
work  on  the  section. 


Irregular  Feeding. 

Promptness  in  the  performance  of  every  duty  on  the  farm 
is  the  first  requisite  for  success.  This  means  close  applica- 
tion to  the  study  of  the  business  and  to  the  labor  necessary 
to  carry  out  every  detail  in  the  growing  of  crops  or  in  the 
care  of  the  domestic  animals.  Poultry,  especially,  needs 
the  best  of  attention. 

Irregular  feeding  is  the  source  of  many  disorders  among 
fowl  stock.  Regularity  in  the  time  of  feeding  is  advisable 
because  fowls  that  are  fed  at  stated  periods  each  day  will 
soon  learn  to  look  for  their  meals  at  that  hour,  and  in  the 
Intervals  will  contentedly  go  out  and  forage  for  the  rest  of 
their  living.  The  exercise  they  thus  obtain  is  conducive  to 
health  and  egg  production.  But  if  fed  at  Irregular  hours, 
now  early  and  now  late,  one  day  twice  a  day  and  another 
day  three  or  four  times,  they  will  be  sure  to  loaf  about  the 
feed  troughs  anxious  to  see  what  is  coming  next.  Regular- 
ity as  to  quantity  is  as  Important  as  regularity  In  time.  To 
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have  a  feast  one  day  and  a  /amine  the  next  is  not  good  for 
man  or  beast.  The  digestive  organs  can  not  endure  it 
great  while,  and  sooner  or  later  there  will  be  a  breakdown 
From  this  alternative  starving  and  stuffing  come  various 
disorders  of  the  digestive  organs,  such  as  diarrhea,  crop 
bound  and  indigestion. 


The  Great  Hen  Business. 

The  hen  business,  says  the  American  Agriculturist,  rep 
resented  an  annual  value  of  about  $100,000,000  for  eggs 
alone,  estimated  at  12  cents  per  dozen,  according  to  the 
Census  of  1889  In  ten  years  ended  with  the  year  named, 
the  number  of  barnyard  fowls  increased  153  per  cent,  other 
fowls  (that  is,  turkeys,  geese  and  ducks)  increased  15  per 
cent,  and  egg  production  79  per  cent.  The  best  census 
that  could  be  taken  is  necessarily  far  from  perfect,  because 
so  few  keep  accounts  with  their  hens.  Every  State  shows 
a  large  gain  in  the  poultry  census,  but  the  most  extraordi- 
nary development  is  reported  from  the  Southern  States. 
Missouri  leads  the  States  with  nearly  23,000,000  barnyard 
fowl— three  times  what  she  had  In  1879,  wn'le  Illinois  re- 
turns the  la'gest  egg  production,  over  60,000,000  dozen  in 
1889.  The  Census  totals  for  the  United  States  thus  com- 
pare: 

Poultry  on  hand  June  i. 


1879. 

Barnyard  fowls  102,265,653 

Other  fowls   23,234,687 

Total  fowls  125,500,340 

Eggs  produced  previous  year,  dozens  456,875,080 


1889 

258.472.1SS 
26,816,545 


285,288,700 
817,211,146 


A  Better  Guide  Than  the  Nose. 


A  writer  in  a  Western  paper  says  that  among  the  needs 
of  the  poultry-keeper  he  "  must  have  a  nose."  He  should 
be  able  to  tell  when  the  poultry-house  is  filled  with  impure 
air  in  the  morning,  and  when  the  space  under  the  roosts 
ought  to  be  cleaned  out;  when  the  dough  to  be  given  hens 
or  chickens  has  become  too  sour  to  be  fed  to  them;  when 
there  are  rotten  eggs  in  the  nest  or  in  the  incubator;  when 
there  is  roup  among  the  fowl  in  the  house,  or  when  the 
brooder  needs  cleaning  out. 

It  is  a  very  well-written  article,  but  a  man  who  had  not 
the  sense  of  smell  ought  to  know  how  often  to  clean  out 
under  the  hen  roosts,  or  to  cleanse  the  floor  of  the  brooder. 
He  ought  also  to  have  his  hen-house  so  well  ventilated  all 
the  year  that  there  would  be  no  impure  air  in  it,  and  he 
certainly  has  no  good  excuse  for  mixing  up  dough  for  hens 
or  chickens  so  long  before  it  is  needed  by  them  as  to  allow 
it  to  get  sour.  We  should  prefer  to  risk  our  poultry  under 
the  care  of  a  man  who  could  not  smell  anything  than  with 
one  who  needed  to  be  reminded  by  his  nose  when  it  was 
time  to  clean  up. 


JI[he  Dairy. 


Cleanly  Handling  of  Milk. 

That  the  cheese  and  butter  makers  may  be  able  to  make 
an  Ai  article  of  cheese  and  butter,  it  is  essential  that  they 
be  supplied  with  first-class  raw  material.  It  is  just  as  im- 
possible for  a  furniture  dealer  to  make  excellent  furniture 
out  of  decayed,  worm-eaten  lumber,  or  the  manufacturer  of 
"all  wool"  goods  to  make  them  out  of  shoddy,  as  It  is  for 
a  maker  to  produce  fancy  cheese  or  butter  from  bad  milk. 

A  cheese  maker  of  several  years'  experience  said  re- 
cently that  the  chief  faults  he  found  with  the  milk  supplied 
in  his  locality  were:  (1)  Want  of  aeration;  (2)  lack  of 
straining.  In  the  older  cheese  and  butter  sections  these 
two  are  doubtless  the  points  chiefly  neglected.  A  recent 
bulletin  of  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College  says  on  these 
points  : 

Meaning  of  Aeration  of  Milk. — To  aerate  milk  is  to 
put  air  into  it;  hence  the  importance  of  pure  air  where  this 
is  done.  Not  only  this,  but  aeration  implies  the  driving 
off  of  gases  that  may  be  already  in  the  milk.  These  are 
most  easily  driven  off  while  the  milk  is  fresh  and  warm, 
and  for  this  reason  aeration  should  be  done  at  once  after 
milking  and  before  the  milk  is  cooled. 

The  flavor  of  the  cheese  and  butter  largely  determines 
the  price.  The  flavor  of  these  depend,  with  a  competent 
maker,  upon  the  flavor  of  the  milk;  therefore  the  price  de 
pends,  to  a  great  extent,  upon  the  flavor  of  the  milk.  This 
something  which  governs  price  depends  upon  proper  man 
agement  of  milk  at  the  farm.  Proper  aeration  will  get  rid 
of  any  objectionable  odors  that  may  have  come  from  the 
cow  or  food.  Where  paying  by  test  is  practiced,  aeration 
and  stirring  will  prevent  the  cream  from  rising,  and  conse- 
quently the  milk  will  give  a  higher  average  test  and  one 
more  uniform. 

How  to  Aerate. — It  may  be  done  by  dipping,  pouring 
or  stirring  or  by  the  use  of  an  aerator.  An  aerator  prop- 
erly used  is  a  help,  but  abused  it  is  a  hindrance.  Simply 
running  milk  through  an  aerator  once  after  milking,  with- 
out any  further  stirring,  is  not  sufficient.  It  should  be 
stirred  two  or  three  times  at  Intervals  of  10  or  15  minutes 
after  being  put  through  one  of  these  aerators,  and  again 
before  going  to  bed.  Not  only  to  improve  flavor  should 
this  be  done,  but  also  to  prevent  loss  of  cream  in  the  vats, 
especially  In  the  fall,  when  milk  frequently  stands  some 
time  before  being  set.  Some  keep  their  milk  over  night  In 
pails  hanging  on  hooks.  These  hooks  are  fastened  to  a 
strong  pole  or  scantling  supported  by  means  of  a  couple  of 
posts  in  the  ground.  The  morning's  milk  needs  aerating 
as  well  as  the  evening's. 

Aerators  Should  Be  Kept  Clean.— -Look  out  for  grease 
and  dirt  In  nooks  and  crevices.  Do  not  buy  an  aerator 
that  is  not  easily  cleaned.  One  good  maker  in  western 
Ontario  does  not  advise  the  use  of  aerators  at  all,  for  the 
reason  that  patrons  do  not  keep  them  clean. 

A  good  thing  for  purifying  milk  may  be  made  by  taking 
an  ordinary  shallow  milk  pan  made  of  strong  tin.  On  the 
outside  bottom  of  this  fasten  a  handle  about  2}  feet  long. 
Punch  eight  or  ten  small  holes  in  the  bottom  of  the  pan.  I 


In  using,  pat  the  inverted  pan  squarely  down  into  the  milk 
and  allow  this  pan  of  air  to  bubble  through  the  milk 
When  it  ceases  bubbling,  draw  out  and  then  insert  again. 
Do  this  a  dozen  times  each  evening  and  morning.  The 
evening  milk  should  be  treated  about  three  times  in  the 
foregoing  manner,  once  immediately  after  milking,  then  in 
15  minutes,  and  again  in  about  half  an  hour.  Stir  before 
retiring  for  the  night. 

Straining  should  begin  before  commencing  to  milk,  by 
brushing  off  all  dirt,  hairs,  straw,  etc.,  from  the  udder, 
teats  and  body  of  the  cow.  Let  it  be  the  duty  of  some  one 
person  to  go  over  the  cows  with  a  soft  brush  or  a  damp 
cloth  before  the  cows  are  milked. 

How  to  Strain.—  An  ordinary  wire-sieve  strainer  does 
very  well,  but  we  add  to  this  by  doubling  cheese  cloth  or 
thin  cotton  so  as  to  have  four  thicknesses.  Lay  the  cloth 
across  the  bottom  of  the  strainer,  and  then  fasten  it  on  by 
means  of  a  tin  ring,  which  slips  over  the  cloth  and  bottom 
part  of  the  strainer.  For  quickness  we  use  a  strainer  that 
a  pail  of  milk  may  be  put  into  at  once.  This  sits  in  a 
wooden  frame  over  the  can.  Some  use  a  woollen  cloth  to 
strain  with.  Cloth  of  some  kind  is  necessary  to  catch  hairs 
and  fine  dirt.  This  cloth  must  be  kept  clean.  Scald  it 
thoroughly  each  time  after  using. 

Why  Strain  ?— Cheese  and  butter  are  articles  of  food  to 
be  eaten  by  men  and  women.  A  great  many  forget  this 
They  seem  to  think  that  it  does  not  make  any  difference 
what  kind  of  milk  Is  sent  to  the  factory,  judging  from  what 
may  be  seen  on  the  strainers  of  factories.  It  all 
well,  goes  somewhere,  and  they  do  not  eat  it. 


goes— 
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Fungi  and  Fungicides. 

One  of  the  most  important  directions  of  recent  agricul 
tural  progress  is  found  in  the  recognition  and  treatment  of 
plant  diseases  due  to  parasitic  fungi.  Until  within  a  few 
years  no  practical  remedy  was  known  for  most  of  them.  In 
a  practical  manner,  Professor  Weed  has  now  brough 
together  in  easily  accessible  form  the  essential  facts  con 
cerning  the  injuries,  life  histories,  characteristics  and  pre 
ventives  of  plant  diseases.  The  book  describes,  in  simple 
but  accurate  terms  that  any  one  can  understand,  what 
fungi  are,  and  shows  how  they  are  propagated  and  de 
stroyed.  Formulas  are  given  for  every  mixture  the  applica 
tion  of  which,  by  spraying  or  otherwise,  has  proved  helpful 
and  exact  directions  are  furnished  for  applying  these  fungi 
cldes,  either  alone  or  in  combination  with  insecticides.  The 
work  is  divided  into  five  divisions:  Part  I  treats  of  fungi 
affecting  the  larger  fruits— the  apple,  pear,  quince,  plum, 
cherry  and  peach,  and  considers  all  forms  of  smut,  mildew 
rots,  rusts,  leaf  and  twig  blights,  fruit  spots,  black  knot 
yellows,  etc.,  with  which  they  are  affected.  Part  II  con 
slders  fungi  affecting  small  fruits— the  grape,  currant 
gooseberry,  raspberry  and  blackberry,  and  strawberry 
The  chapter  describing  the  black  rot  of  the  grape  and  giv 
ing  directions  for  preventing  its  ravages,  is  alone  worth 
many  times  the  cost  of  the  book.  Part  III  considers  fungi 
affecting  shade  trees,  ornamental  plants  and  flowers.  Part 
IV  treats  of  fungi  affecting  vegetables,  such  as  the  bean, 
beet,  cabbage,  celery,  onion,  cucumber  and  melon,  potato, 
sweet  potato,  spinach,  tomato,  etc.  While  each  of  these  is 
fully  considered,  the  chapter  on  onion  smut  and  potato 
blight  is  particularly  valuable.  The  real  cause  of  potato 
scab  is  described  and  the  cure  for  it  given.  In  Part  V, 
fungi  affecting  cereals  and  forage  crops  are  treated,  includ- 
ing oats,  wheat,  Indian  corn,  sorghum  and  broom  corn, 
alfalfa  and  clover.  Between  the  covers  of  this  book  will  be 
found  a  comprehensive  digest  of  all  that  is  known  on  the 
subject.  The  work  is  illustrated  with  nearly  100  original 
illustrations  true  to  life,  and  published  by  Orange  Judd 
Company,  New  York.  Price,  postpaid,  bound  In  cloth,  $1; 
paper  covers,  50  cents.  It  can  be  ordered  through  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press. 


Great  Value  of  Leguminous  Plants. 

A  recent  bulletin  issued  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture contains  important  information  on  the  value  and  use 
of  leguminous  plants  for  green  manuring  and  for  feeding. 
A  chapter  of  the  bulletin  entitled  "How  Plants  Get  Nitro 
gen  from  the  Air,"  is  especially  valuable,  and  is  in  part  as 
tollnws : 

The  air  we  breathe  is  about  four  fifths  nitrogen  and  one- 
fifth  oxygen.  We  use  oxygen  in  breathing,  but  discard  the 
nitrogen.  It  has  been  regarded  merely  as  a  material  for 
diluting  the  oxygen,  which  would  otherwise  be  too  strong 
for  our  use.  All  attempts  economically  to  render  this 
nitrogen  available  for  plant  food  by  chemical  means  have 
been  unsuccessful.  Recently  it  has  been  discovered  that 
the  so-called  leguminous  plants — clover,  peas,  beans,  lu- 
pines, vetches,  etc. — can  take  up  this  nitrogen  of  the  air 
and  can  grow  without  being  manured  with  nitrogen  if  ma- 
nured with  phosphoric  acid  and  potash.  The  manner  in 
which  this  nitrogen  assimilation  takes  place  has  been  care- 
fully and  patiently  studied  by  scientists;  and  although  the 
details  are  not  fully  understood,  the  primary  cause  has  been 
found.  It  is  believed  that  plants  are  enabled  to  get  this 
nitrogen  through  the  activity  of  the  lower  forms  of  life, 
bacteria  or  microbes.  These  >  rganizations  live  in  the  soil 
and  are  to  be  found  where  leguminous  plants  have  been 
grown.  They  produce,  or  cause  the  plant  to  produce,  little 
nodules  or  tubercles  on  the  roots.  It  is  through  these 
tubercles  that  the  plant  gets  Its  atmospheric  nitrogen.  By 
just  what  physiological  process  the  nitrogen  assimilation 
takes  place  is  a  question  still  In  dispute  among  scientists. 
It  is  a  peculiar  fact  that  few,  if  any,  root  tubercles  are 
formed  when  leguminous  plants  are  manured  with  nitrogen; 
the  plants  must  first  hunger  for  nitrogen  before  the  tubercles 
are  formed,  and  the  presence  of  tubercles  indicates  that  the 
plant  is  taking  nitrogen  from  the  air. 

Now,  curious  as  it  may  seem,  there  appear  to  be  different 
forms  of  bacteria  for  dlfferert  kinds  of  plants.  Hence  it 
sometimes  becomes  necessary  to  provide  crops  with  the 


necessary  bacteria  before  they  can  use  the  nitrogen  of  tne 
air.  This  is  done  by  applying  a  light  dressing  of  soil  in 
which  the  kind  of  plants  it  Is  wished  to  grow  have  been 
previously  grown.  This  Is  called  soil  inoculation.  It  is 
sometimes  necessary  in  growing  a  crop  on  a  piece  of  land 
for  the  first  time  in  several  years.  Suppose,  for  instance, 
that  peas  which  had  been  sown  on  land  manured  with 
phosphates  and  potash,  but  without  nitrogen,  failed  to  grow 
luxuriantly.  If  the  other  conditions  were  favorable,  the  in- 
ference would  be  that  bacteria  of  the  right  kind  were  lack- 
ing in  the  soil  and  a  light  dressing  of  soil  in  which  peas  had 
previously  been  successfully  grown  might  be  applied. 
Such  treatment  as  this  has  repeatedly  been  tried  with  suc- 
cess on  a  large  scale.  These  discoveries  throw  a  new  light 
on  green  manuring  and  on  the  plants  best  adapted  for 
green  manuring.  They  recommend  it  more  highly  than 
ever  before  as  a  soil  renovator  and  a  cheap  means  of  main- 
taining the  fertility  of  a  soil.  They  show  that  while  both 
leguminous  and  non-leguminous  plants  enrich  the  soil  alike 
in  humus-forming  materials,  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the 
crop,  they  differ  in  respect  to  the  source  of  their  nitrog- 
enous materials.  While  non-leguminous  plants  derive 
their  nitrogen  supply  almost  exclusively  from  the  soil, 
leguminous  plants  may  take  theirs  largely  from  the  air. 
Consequently,  if  spurry,  buckwheat,  mustard,  etc.  (non- 
leguminous  plants),  are  grown  on  the  soil,  and  the  crop 
plowed  in  the  soil  is  not  materially  enriched  in  nitrogen, 
the  process  is  simply  returning  to  the  soil  all  the  nitrogen 
which  the  crop  took  from  it.  But  since  leguminous  plants 
may  derive  the  larger  proportion  of  their  nitrogen  from 
without  the  soil— that  is,  from  the  air— their  use  for  green 
manuring  actually  enriches  the  soil  in  nitrogenous  matter. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  by  green  manuring  with 
leguminous  crops  it  is  possible  to  manure  the  soil  with 
nitrogen  from  the  air,  a  free  and  inexhaustible  source,  and 
thus  avoid  fertilizers  containing  much  nitrogen.  This 
greatly  lessens  the  expense  for  commercial  fertilizers,  for 
nitrogen  is  the  most  expensive  element  the  farmer  has  to 
buy.  It  costs  from  15  to  20  cents  a  pound,  while  potash 
and  phosphoric  acid  cost  only  5  to  7  cents,  or  even  less. 
Although  grains,  grasses,  corn,  cotton,  root  crops,  tobacco, 
etc.,  cannot  use  the  nitrogen  of  the  air,  green  manuring  en- 
ables them  to  benefit  by  it  indirectly. 
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Entomologists  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  retirement  of  Dr.  C.  V.  Riley  from  the  position  of 
entomologist  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  which 
took  effect  June  1,  1894,  after  a  long  period  of  distinguished 
service,  has  been  followed  by  the  appointment  as  ento- 
mologist of  Mr.  L.  O.  Howard  of  New  York.  Mr.  Howard 
was  graduated  from  Cornell  in  1877  as  B.  Sc.  After  one 
year  of  post-graduate  work,  Mr.  Howard  received  the  de- 
gree of  M.  Sc.,  and  was  soon  after  appointed  assistant  in 
the  Division  of  Entomology  in  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture.  In  1886,  when  the  place  of  first  assistant  to 
the  entomologist  was  provided  by  statutory  enactment,  Mr. 
Howard  received  the  appointment,  and  has  filled  that  place 
ever  since. 

Mr.  Howard  has  been  joint  editor  with  Dr.  Riley  of  the 
periodical  publication  issued  by  the  Division  of  Ento- 
mology, "  Insect  Life,"  since  that  publication  was  started. 
Among  the  contributions  to  the  publications  of  the  De- 
partment of  which  he  is  the  author  are  Bulletin  No.  5,  De- 
scriptions of  North  American  Chalcldldae;  also  of  Bulle- 
tin 17,  The  Chinch  Bug.  He  contributed  to  the  Annual 
Report  of  1887  a  monograph  on  the  Codlin  Moth,  and  to 
that  of  1888  one  on  the  Plum  Curculio.  Mr.  Howard  Is 
the  author  of  numerous  reports,  bulletins  and  other  con- 
tributions to  the  literature  of  entomology.  He  is  a 
member  of  numerous  scientific  societies,  being  president  of 
the  International  Association  of  Economic  Entomologists, 
secretary  of  the  zoological  section  of  the  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science,  and  has  been  secretary  and 
Is  a  member  of  the  Council  of  the  Biological  Society  of 
Washington.  Mr.  Howard  was  the  entomological  con- 
tributor to  the  Century  and  the  standard  dictionaries,  and 
is  the  author  of  a  chapter  in  the  Standard  Natural  History. 

The  vacancy  created  by  his  promotion  as  entomologist 
has  been  filled  by  the  appointment  as  first  assistant  of  Mr. 
C.  L.  Marlatt  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Marlatt  was  graduated 
from  the  Kansas  Agricultural  College,  B.  Sc.  in  1884,  and 
in  1886  received  the  degree  of  M.  Sc.  for  special  work  in 
entomology.  He  served  lor  two  years  thereafter  as  as- 
sistant in  the  Department  of  Horticulture  of  the  Kansas 
Experiment  Station  in  charge  of  the  entomological  work. 
In  1889,  Mr.  Marlatt  was  appointed  assistant  in  the  Di- 
vision of  Entomology  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 


For  the  Woolly  Aphis. 

Edward  Berwick  of  Monterey  recently  wrote  to  Ellwood 
Cooper,  president  of  the  S'ate  Board  ol  Horticulture,  ask- 
ing his  experience  with  Lets  con  for  mis  the  lad)blrd  which 
Mr.  Koebele  sent  from  Australia  10  eat  our  woolly  aphis. 
Mr.  Cooper's  answer  gives  his  method  of  destroying  the 
woolly  aphli  with  our  own  ladybirds  and  we  publish  the 
following  extract: 

I  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  of  the  Leu  conformi* 
this  year.  When  I  liberated  those  sent  from  Australia  I 
put  them  in  my  olive  orchard,  not  knowing  what  Mr. 
Koebele  claimed  for  them.  You  heard  my  address  at  Los 
Angeles,  and  the  plan  I  laid  down  to  overcome  the  "woolly 
aphis  "  on  apple  trees.  The  red  ladybird,  10  spotted  red 
and  10  spotted  yellow,  with  their  larvae,  will  devour  the 
woolly  aphis.  The  beetles,  however,  if  caught  and  turned 
loose  on  the  apple  trees,  will  fly  away  seeking  better  food; 
'  ut  if  you  catch  the  eggs  or  the  larva-  and  put  the  same  on 
the  trees  where  there  is  plenty  of  food,  they  will  eat  it  up, 
and  when  the  ladybirds  are  hatched  from  the  larva-  they 
will  remain  on  the  apple  trees.  The  trees  I  experimented 
with  last  year  are  clean.  I  am  searching  now  for  the  larvae 
and  eggs.    These  ladybirds  exist  all  over  the  State. 
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June  23,  1894. 


A  Health. 

[ElwardC.  Pinkney  died  at  twenty-six. 
His  e>q  lisite  poems,  of  which  "  A  Health  " 
is  the  oest  known,  were  written  when  he 
was  twenty-one  and  twenty-three,  and  pub- 
lished in  a  single  thin  and  now  scarce 
volume.  He  was  one  of  the  truest  of  Amer- 
ican poets,  cut  off  from  the  display  of  his 
full  powers  by  an  early  death,  after  an  ad- 
venturous and  erratic  life.] 
I  ti  1  the  cup  to  one  made  up 

Of  loveliness  alone; 
A  woman,  of  her  gentle  sex 

The  seeming  paragon; 
To  whom  the  better  elements 
And  kindly  stars  have  given 
A  form  so  fair  that,  like  the  air, 
'  Tis  less  of  earth  than  heaven. 

Her  every  tone  is  music's  own. 

Like  those  of  mountain  birds; 
And  something  more  than  melody 

Dwells  ever  in  her  words  I 
The  coinage  of  her  heart  are  they 

And  from  her  l'ps  each  flows, 
As  one  may  see  the  burdened  bee 

Forth  issue  from  the  rose. 

Affections  are  as  thoughts  to  her, 

The  measure  ol  her  hours; 
Her  feelings  have  the  fragrancy. 

The  freshness  of  young  flowers  ! 
And  lovely  passions,  changing  oft, 

So  fill  her,  she  appears 
The  image  of  themselves  by  turns  — 

The  idol  of  past  years. 

Of  her  bright  face  one  glance  will  trace 

A  picture  on  the  brain; 
And  ol  her  voice  in  echoing  hearts 

A  sound  must  long  remain  I 
B  it  memory  such  as  mine  of  her 

So  very  much  endears, 
When  death  is  nigh,  my  latest  sigh, 

Will  not  be  life's,  but  hers. 

I  fill  this  cup  to  one  made  up 

Ol  loveliness  alone; 
A  woman,  of  her  gentle  sex 

The  seeming  paragon. 
Her  health  I  and  would  on  earth  th<re  stood 

Some  more  of  such  a  frame, 
That  life  might  be  all  poetry 

And  weariness  a  name. 


A  Humble  Failure. 


WAS  getting  my  first  lesson 
in  business.  "Now,  my 
boy,"  said  Mr.  Jenks,  the 
superintendent,  "  after  all  I  have 
told  you,  I  want  to  give  you  a 
bit  of  warning.  If  you  want  any 
candy,  eat  all  you  want  in  the 
store,  but  never  take  a  piece 
away  unless  you  pay  for  it.  So  with  every- 
thing else.  Remember  that  in  business 
strict  honesty  must  be  observed." 

I  had  been  In  the  store  for  some  weeks, 
selling  anything  from  self-binders  to  matches 
—  for  the  store  was  the  only  one  in  the 
village — when  one  day  a  man  came  slouch- 
ing in  and  asked  for  the  "boss."  There 
was  nothing  striking  about  him.  His  face 
impressed  me  as  being  two-thirds  covered 
by  a  tawny  beard,  and  his  dark,  uncombed 
bair  hung  down  over  his  eyes,  contrasting 
disagreeably  with  his  dusty  complexion.  A 
loose  cotton  shirt,  drawn  into  wrinkles  by 
half  a  suspender  supporting  a  pair  of  patched 
"  overalls,"  with  a  pair  of  heavy-soled  shoes, 
identified  the  man  as  one  of  the  poor 
farmers  of  the  plain  north  of  the  village. 
To  the  "  boss  "  he  explained  that  three  years 
ago  he  had  traded  his  two-year-old  calf  for 
a  colt,  and  that  the  colt  was  now  a  horse, 
and  that  a  couple  of  days  ago  he  had  traded 
his  second  cow  for  another  horse.  Now, 
having  two  horses,  if  he  had  a  mowing  ma- 
chine, he  could  do  his  own  harvesting  very 
quickly,  and  then  he  could  mow  his  neigh- 
bor's fields  "  on  shares,"  and  thus  pay  for 
the  mower.  Could  the  boss  let  him  have  a 
mower  and  pay  for  it  in  the  fall  ?  He  had 
never  gone  into  debt  so  heavily  before,  and 
he  knew  it  was  a  risk,  bat  he  thought  he 
could  do  it,  and  then  his  Billy  was  awfully 
smart — he  had  learned  his  letters  already, 
and  he  was  only  six.  If  he  could  make  a 
little  money  with  the  mower  he  could  bay 
Billy  books  and  a  coat  to  go  to  school  in  the 
village.  I  thought  the  man  grew  faintly 
animated  as  he  spoke  of  Billy.  Evidently 
he  was  making  the  greatest  speculation  of 
his  life  for  Billy's  education.  The  result 
was  that  when  he  drove  home  a  mower  was 
tied  to  the  half-dozen  boards  on  four  block 
wheels  which  were  his  wagon,  and  the  same 
day  I  entered  in  the  day-book  of  the  store: 
"June  3d,  Ephraim  Goodnow,  to  one 
mower,  sixty  dollars.  Three  months  at  one 
per  cent  monthly." 

Sept.  15th  had  passed,  and  Ephraim 
Goodnow  had  not  paid  any  of  the  three  bills 
for  $61.80  sent  him.  Mr.  Jenks,  therefore, 
sent  his  assistant  to  collect  the  bill,  saying 
that  in  such  a  bad  year,  when  all  the  crops 
had  failed,  the  store  could  not  afford  to  have 


outstanding  accounts.  But  the  assistant  re 
ported  that  Goodnow  had  no  money  where 
with  to  pay  the  bill,  and  the  only  way  to  col 
lect  it  was  to  take  his  wheat — and  at  tb 
present  low  rate  and  the  poor  year  it  would 
take  nearly  his  whole  stock— or  his  horse 
which  were  worth  about  $40  each. 

"  Well,"  said  Mr.    Jenks,   "  I  need 
couple  of  horses  to  hurry  on  the  harvesting 
Go  up  to  Goodnow  to-morrow  and  take  hi 
horses.    I'll  give  him  sixty  dollars  for  the 
span.    II  he  objects — well,  we  can  collect 
by  law." 

The  afternoon  of  the  next  day,  then,  the 
assistant  and  I  started  out  to  cross  th 
prairie  to  the  hills,  twenty  miles  away 
where  Goodnow  lived.  The  ride  across  the 
prairie  did  anything  but  cheer  our  spirits 
Nearing  the  foothills,  the  grass  grew  scantier 
and  the  sand  ridges  more  frequent,  and  the 
prairie  dogs  from  their  mounds  barked  at 
us  every  few  steps.  A  glistening  greeo 
snake  crawled  slowly  around  a  sagebrush 
Toward  sunset  we  reached  Goodnow's  home 
Home  !  A  hole  about  four  feet  deep  had 
been  dug  in  the  ground  and  covered  with 
untrimmed  poles  meeting  at  right  angles 
The  poles  had  been  covered  with  dry 
branches  and  these  with  earth.  One  gable 
was  walled  up  with  branches  and  earth  like 
the  roof,  while  the  other  was  closed  with 
sawed  boards  in  which  was  a  door.  Two 
panes  of  glass,  set  without  frame  in  the 
boards  and  held  in  place  by  a  nail  at  each 
side,  served  for  windows.  To  one  side  of 
the  "dug  out''  poles  had  been  planted  in 
the  ground  and  covered  with  willows  and 
straw  and  earth — that  was  the  stable  for  the 
horses  and  the  cow.  The  cow,  thin  at  the 
sides,  was  tied  to  a  post  under  the  shed,  and 
a  woman  dressed  in  a  dirty  yellow  gown  was 
milking  her.  Back  of  the  "house"  was 
sand  pile,  where  two  half  naked  children, 
three  or  four  years  old,  were  throwing  hand 
fuls  of  sand  at  each  other.  From  the  inside 
of  the  house  I  thought  I  heard  the  wail  of  a 
baby.  Goodnow  was  just  coming  in  from 
bis  day's  work,  driving  his  horses  before  his 
mowing  machine.  At  his  side  walked  a  boy 
about  twelve,  whose  dragging  gait  and  dull 
look  bespoke  too  well  the  man  he  would  be. 
On  one  of  the  horses  rode  a  little  white 
haired  boy,  about  five  or  six,  dressed  in  ; 
dirty  shirt  and  a  short  pair  of  pants  which 
were  ripped  up  one  leg  nearly  to  the  waist; 
it  was  Billy.  Near  the  shed  the  horses 
stopped,  and  Billy  with  his  little  hands 
struck  his  horse  on  the  neck  and  cried, 
"  Whoa,  whoa,  Jack,  whoa,"  and  the  horse, 
seemingly  well  pleased,  put  his  ears  forward 
and  turned  his  head  to  get  a  look  at  his  little 
friend. 

While  the  assistant  was  talking  to  Good- 
now, I  went  up  to  the  boy  and  said: 
"  Hello,  Billy  !" 

He  looked  at  me  with  a  pair  of  blue 
dancing  eyes  and  answered  very  correctly: 
"Hello,  sir." 

"  You  can  read,  can't  you,  Billy  ?  "  I  con- 
tinued. 

At    that    he  grew  excited  and  cried, 

Mamma,  mamma,  I  can  read,  can't  I  ?" 

The  mother,  who  had  heard  my  question, 
and  whose  greatest  delight  was  Billy's  ac- 
complishments, quit  milking  the  cow,  ran 
down  into  the  house  and  brought  out  a  little 
tattered  book  of  two  or  three  dozen  pages. 
To  my  surprise  it  was  the  remains  of  a  copy 
of  Luther's  Smaller  Catechism.  Resting 
the  book  on  the  collar  of  the  horse  on  which 
he  sat,  Billy  read  distinctly  from  the  first  re- 
maining page,  "  For  of  one  blood  hath  God 
made  all  men,"  and  without  hesitancy  the 
whole  of  Luther's  Comment. 

As  he  ended,  Goodnow  came  up  and  ex- 
plained to  his  wife  the  object  of  our  visit. 
He  had  offered  to  give  back  the  mower  and 
one  horse  for  the  use  of  it — without  a  horse 
he  must  carry  his  wood  fifteen  miles  from 
the  mountains,  and  carry  his  wheat  to  the 
mill,  which  was  as  far  away.  But  the  as- 
sistant had  Insisted  on  the  horses  or  his 
wheat — the  food  for  the  winter — and  had 
threatened  court  proceedings. 

"  You  see,  mother,"  the  farmer  said,  "  I 
s'pose  Billy  can't  go  to  school  this  winter." 

I  thought  his  voice  was  a  little  husky  as 
he  spoke.  The  wife  and  mother  said 
nothing,  but  her  eyes  filled  with  tears.  The 
big  boy,  with  clenched  hands,  leaned  against 
the  now  useless  mower,  and  looked  straight 
at  us  while  we  led  the  horses  away,  while 
tears  cut  furrows  in  the  dirt  on  his  face. 
The  little  ones  of  the  sandpile  also  began  to 
understand  what  was  going  on,  and  howled 
and  rolled  in  the  sand.  Little  Billy  sat 
dazed  upon  the  ground  where  he  had  been 
lifted  from  the  horse.  When  we  tied  the 
horses  to  our  wagon  he  ran  to  bis  mother 
and  hid  his  face  in  her  lap,  crying,  not  loud, 
but  piteously,  "  Mamma,  they're  taking 
away  my  Jack — mamma,  mamma."  Good- 
now cleared  his  throat.  The  sun  must  have 
been  low,  for  I  saw  his  eyes  glisten.  I,  too, 
felt  something  moving  up  my  throat  until  I 
could  not  speak. 


"  Damme,"  said  the  assistant  when  we 
had  driven  over  the  prairie  for  some  time 
"  that  was  a  fine  piece  of  work.  In  the  city 
these  horses  will  bring  a  hundred  dollars 

any  day." 

Last  vacation  I  passed  over  the  same 
prairie,  and  the  scene  of  six  years  before 
came  vividly  to  my  mind.  I  stopped  at 
Goodnow's  place.  A  yellow-haired  boy  of 
twelve  years  or  so  was  In  the  yard.    I  cried 

"  Hello,  Billy  1 " 

The  boy  stared  at  me. 

"  Is  your  father  at  home  ?  " 

"  Naw." 

"  Do  you  still  read,  Billy  ?  " 

'«  Naw." 

And  he  turned  and  left  me.— J.  A.  Wldt 
soe  in  the  Harvard  Advocate. 


Interesting  Opinions. 

Susan  B.  Anthony,  president  of  the  Na 
tlonal  Woman's  Suffrage  Association,  de 
dares  that  the  best  wives  are  the  women 
who  have  the  broadest,  fullest,  deepest  op 
portunities  for  self-development,  who  are 
able  to  govern  the  home  wisely  and  to  ac 
cord  to  others  the  freedom  they  appreciate 
for  themselves. 

Clara  Louisa  Kellogg  thinks  that  the 
women  who  unflinchingly  discharge  the 
duties  allotted  to  them  by  nature,  would  no 
doubt  make  good  wives. 

Mrs.  Ballington  Booth  believes  that  the 
best  wife  and  the  best  home  is  made  only  by 
the  woman  who  is  in  perfect  harmony  with 
the  aims,  hopes,  desires  and  ambitions  of 
her  husband. 

Mrs  A.  M.  Palmer,  president  of  the  Pro 
fessional  Woman's  League,  gives  an  opinion 
which  will  be  echoed  from  every  quarter 
She  says  the  best  wife  Is  brainy  enough  to 
be  a  companion,  wise  enough  to  be  a  coun 
sellor,  skilled  enough  in  the  domestic  virtues 
to  be  a  good  housekeeper,  and  loving  enough 
to  guide  in  true  paths  the  children  with 
horn  the  home  may  be  blessed. 
Jennie  O'Neill  Potter,  the  well-known 
elocutionist,  says  the  best  wife  is  the  woman 
who  has  found  the  right  husband — a  has 
band  who  understands  her. 

Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox,  the  poetess,  de- 
clares that  in  order  to  be  a  good  wife  a 
woman  must  be  void  ol  intensive  nerves 
She  must  be  neat  and  systematic,  but  not 
too  neat.  She  must  be  amiable,  affectionate, 
sympathetic  and  firm,  with  no  desire  for  a 
career." 

Marie  Louise  Beebe,  president  of  the 
Young  Woman's  Christian  Association  of 
New  York,  thinks  that  to  be  the  best  wife 
depends  upon  three  things,  viz  :  An  abid- 
ing faith  In  God,  duty  lovingly  discharged 
as  daughter,  wife  and  mother,  and  self- 
mprovement  mentally,  physically  and 
spiritually. 

Voltairlne  De  Cleyre,  anarchist,  theorist 
and  poet,  says  that  the  best  wife  is  the 
woman  who  is  never  so  bound  that  she 
cannot  put  aside  household  tasks  at  any 
time  for  social  intercourse,  for  religious  con- 
versation, for  correspondence,  for  reading, 
and,  above  all,  for  making  every  one  who 
comes  near  her  feel  that  her  home  was  the 
expression  of  herself — a  place  for  rest,  study 
and  the  cultivation  of  affection. 

Ellen  Mattel le  Dietrick,  secretary  of  the 
National  Woman's  Suffrage  Association, 
Is  sure  that  the  best  wife  is  she  who  never 
forgets  that  no  household  liveth  for  itself. 
The  public-spirited  woman  who  holds  her 
domestic  and  political  duties  in  harmonious 
balance  is  the  kind  of  woman  who  will  make 
the  best  wife  and  the  best  home. 


Where  There  Is  No  Afternoon. 
A  writer  in  the  Indianapolis  Journal  says: 
Strangers  to  Washington  often  remark  up- 
on the  custom  ol  addressing  one  at  all  times 
of  the  day  by  the  uniform  salutation,  '  Good 
morning.'    It  sounds  odd  to  a  Westerner  to 
ear  one  address  him  with  '  Good  morning  ' 
at  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

"This  custom  Is  as  old  as  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  and  the  hours  of  executive 
business  in  the  various  departments.    It  is 
said  to  be  directly  due  to  the  morning  hour 
n  Congress.    The  standing  rules  of  the  two 
ouses  of  Congress  provide  for  a  1  morning 
our,'  which  extends  from  twelve  to  two 
clock,  and  that  provision  has  made  it  com- 
mon to  refer  to  '  morning  business  '  in  Con- 
gress, which  occurs  before  'the  regular  order.1 
requently  the  regular  order  is  not  resumed, 
and  the  morning  hoar  is  extended  until  four 
or  five  o'clock,  especially  in  the  latter  days 
of  Congress  and  when  there  is  a  great  jam  of 
business.    In  the  executive  departments  ref- 
erence is  made  to  the  '  morning's  work '  dar- 
ing the  entire  day.   This  Is  all,  of  course, 
fficial  parlance.    The  custom  has  grown  so 
that  it  extends  throughout  social  life  and  in 
all  sorts  of  private  business,  until  It  Is  morn- 


ing until  all  Government  business  is  at  an 
end  in  Washington.  When  the  sun  goes 
down  and  twilight  sets  in  it  Is  '  Good  even- 
ing.' It  is  never  afternoon  in  the  national 
capital." 

Shopping  In  Turkey. 
Though  the  Turks  cannot  be  called  lazy, 
yet  they  like  to  take  their  time.  Patience, 
they  say,  belongs  to  God;  hurry,  to  the 
devil.    Nowhere  is  this  so  well  illustrated  as 
In  the  manner  of  shopping  in  Turkey.  This 
was  brought  particularly  to  oar  notice  when 
we  visited  the  Sivas  bazaars  to  examine  some 
inlaid  silverware,  for  which  the  place  is  cele- 
brated.   The  customer  stands  in  the  street 
inspecting  the  articles  on  exhibition;  the 
merchant  sits  on  his  heels  on  the  booth  floor. 
If  the  customer  is  of  some  position  in  life, 
he  climbs  up  and  sits  down  on  a  level  with 
the  merchant.    If  he  is  a  foreigner,  the  mer- 
chant is  quite  deferential.    A  merchant  is 
not  a  merchant  at  all,  but  a  host  entertain- 
ing a  guest.    Coffee  is  served ;  then  a  cigar- 
ette rolled  up  and  handed  to  the  "  guest," 
while  the  various  social  and  other  local  top- 
ics are  freely  discussed.    After  coffee  and 
smoking  the  question  of  purchase  Is  gradu- 
ally approached;  not  abruptly,  as  that  would 
involve  a  loss  of  dignity;  but  circumspectly, 
as  If  the  buying  of  anything  were  a  mere 
afterthought.  Maybe,  after  half  an  hoar,  the 
customer  has  indicated  what  he  wants,  and 
after  discussing  the  quality  of  the  goods,  the 
customer  asks  the  price  in  an  off-hand  way, 
as  though  he  were  not  particularly  interested. 
The  merchant  replies,  "  Oh,  whatever  your 
highness  pleases,"  or  "  I  shall  be  proud  if 
your  highness  will  do  me  the  honor  to  accept 
it  as  a  gift."    This  means  nothing  whatever, 
and  is  merely  the  Introduction  to  the  hag- 
gling which  is  sure  to  follow.    The  seller, 
with  silken  manners  and  brazen  countenance, 
will  always  name  a  price  four  times  as  large 
as  it  should  be.    Then  the  real  business  be- 
gins.   The  buyer  offers  one- half  or  one- 
fourth  of  what  he  finally  expects  to  pay;  and 
war  of  words,  in  a  blustering  tone,  leads 
up  to  the  close  ol  this  every  day  farce. — 
'Across  Asia  on  a  Bicycle,"  Century  for 
May. 


Fashion  Notes 
The  present  season  may  be  known  as  the 
era  of  the  bodice.  Not  only  are  shirt  waists 
worn  with  outing  costumes  of  every  kind, 
but  the  separate  waist  of  fancy  silk,  chiffon 
and  some  other  dainty  material  has  now  be- 
come an  affair  of  dress.  Thus  we  have  the 
most  fetching  bodices  of  black  chiffon,  made 
up  over  color,  or  of  heliotrope,  yellow  or  red 
chiffon,  held  in  fine  accordion  plaits  and 
made  up  with  huge  balloon  sleeves  and 
sometimes  with  entire  yokes  of  glittering 
jet.  Sometimes  the  red  chiffon  waists  have 
the  upper  parts  of  the  large  sleeve  finished 
In  overlapping  points,  which  cause  them  to 
be  called  "  poppy  waists  "  or  "  chrysanthe- 
mum bodices,''  according  to  the  flower 
which  they  resemble.  These  waists  are 
generally  worn  with  black  moire  or  satin 
skirts,  which  act  as  a  foil  for  the  brilliant 
glowing  color  of  the  bodice. 

A  practical  way  of  fixing  over  an  old 
dress,  when  it  is  necessary  to  add  some  new 
material,  is  given  in  a  waist  model,  which 
has  the  upper  sleeve,  full  basque  and  folded 
straps  finished  with  bows  on  the  shoulders 
a  contrasting  color.  Spotted  foulard  is 
pretty  used  in  this  way  if  the  dress  Is  of  one 
plain  color.  A  pretty  bodice  to  be  made  in 
thin  silk  has  a  lace-covered  yoke  outlined 
with  spangled  trimming.  The  full  front  Is 
"rawn  up  on  the  shoulders  into  loops,  which 
are  wired  to  keep  them  in  an  erect  position. 

Among  the  delicate  colored  organdies  so 
pretty  for  summer  gowns  there  are  bright 
poppy  reds  and  dark  navy  blue.  The  red 
gowns  are  very  striking  trimmed  with  black 
lace  and  the  blue  is  pretty  adorned  with 
white. 

Open-work  embroidery  is  fast  gaining 
favor,  and  is  now  done  on  colored  chambery 
as  well  as  white  and  ecru  mull.  It  is  used 
extensively  on  one  gown,  sometimes  forming 
the  entire  front  of  the  skirt. 

Plaid  silks  are  usurping  the  place  which 
moire  has  held  so  long,  and  have  become 
very  popular  for  dressy  gowns. 

White  dresses  are  effectively  trimmed 
with  yellow  laces  and  Insertions,  and  are 
particularly  pretty  made  over  yellow  silk. 

Crushed  strawberry  red  is  the  favorite 
color  in  wash  silks  used  for  the  blouse  waist. 


The  Decline  of  Beards. 
"  I  have  been  noticing  the  number  of 
smooth-shaved  men  who  have  entered  the 
hotel  during  the  past  two  hours,"  said  L.  R. 
Morgan  of  New  York.  "  Nearly  one-half 
of  them  have  worn  no  beards.  The  beard 
is  rapidly  going  'out  of  fashion.    It  is  more 
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noticeable  in  the  East  than  in  any  other  sec- 
tion of  the  country,  but  it  can  be  seen  in  the 
West  also.  It  was  formerly  against  the  law 
to  wear  a  beard  except  for  soldiers,  who 
were  allowed  the  privilege  in  order  to  pro- 
tect themselves  from  the  cold.  Then  there 
came  a  revolution  in  custom  and  everybody 
wore  beards,  and  the  fashion  declined  again, 
so  that  In  the  early  days  of  the  existence  of 
the  United  States,  it  will  be  seen  by  looking 
at  the  pictures  of  the  prominent  men  of  the 
day,  beards  were  worn  principally  by  the 
middle  and  lower  classes.  Forty-five  years 
ago,  however,  they  began  to  come  in  fash- 
ion, and  during  the  civil  war  the  wearing  of 
beards  became  almost  universal.  The  cus 
torn  Is  on  the  decline  again,  and  men  of  all 
pursuits  and  callings  are  beginning  to  ap 
pear  smooth-shaven." —  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat. 

Pleasantries. 

Wind  up  a  clock — It  goes.  Wind  up  a 
dance — It  stops. — Hallo. 

A  clockmaker  is  the  only  one  who  can 
wind  up  his  business  affairs  and  have  them 
continue  to  run. — Chicago  Inter  Ocean. 

Irate  German  to  stranger  who  has  stepped 
on  his  toe  :  "Mine  frient,  I  know  mine  feet 
vas  meant  to  be  valked  on,  but  dot  brlvilege 
belongs  to  me." 

Whether  tall  men  or  short  men  are  best» 
or  bold  men  or  modest  and  shy  men,  I  can't 
say,  but  this  I  protest,  all  the  fair  are  in 
favor  of  Hy-men.—  Harvard  Lampoon. 

Resident  Maine  Town  (proudly) — "  No, 
sir;  the  words  whisky  and  beer  are  unknown 
in  this  town."  Drummer  (in  an  anxious 
whisper)—"  What  do  you  ask  for  ? " — Puck. 

"  People  don't  die  very  often  over  here,  do 
they  ?"  inquired  the  smart  New  Yorker.  "  No, 
only  once,"  replied  the  Philadelphia^.  And 
there  was  an  intense  silence. — Philadelphia 
Record. 

Robbie  (at  the  museum) — Mamma,  that 
little  dwarf  was  never  washed  right,  was  he  ? 
Mamma — Why,  dear  ?  Robbie — Well,  isn't 
that  what  made  him  shrink  so  awfully  ? — 
Chicago  Tribune. 

Freddie — "  Ma,  didn't  the  missionary  say 
that  the  savages  didn't  wear  any  clothes  ?" 
Mother—"  Yes,  my  boy."  "  Then  why  did 
pa  put  a  button  in  the  missionary  box  ?" — 
Spare  Moments. 

The  Janitor — Sorry  I  can't  let  you  have 
the  flat,  ma'am,  but  we  don't  allow  children. 
Mrs.  Kidds — Oh,  it's  a  quiet  house;  lull  of 
pianos,  pugs  and  parrots,  I  presume  ! — Har- 
per's Bazar. 

Mr.  Ague,  of  Alleghany,  has  eloped  with 
the  wife  of  William  Stager.  The  bereaved 
husband  finds  consolation  in  the  thought 
that  Ague  Is  likely  to  shake  her  before  long. 
— New  York  Sun. 

Doctor  (feeling  patient's  pulse):  "  Do  you 
eat  well?"  Patient:  "I  do."  Doctor:  "Do 
you  sleep  well  ?"  Patient :  "  I  do."  Doctor  : 
"Well,  then,  I  will  give  you  something  to 
take  away  all  that." — Harvard  Lampoon. 

Mother — You  have  drawn  that  donkey 
very  nicely,  Johnny,  but  you  have  forgotten 
one  thing.  Where  is  his  tail  ?  Johnny — 
Oh,  that  donkey  doesn't  need  any  tail. 
There  are  no  flies  on  him. — Once  a  Week. 

Prudence  is  one  of  the  virtues  that  natu- 
rally go  with  age,  but  sometimes  it  is  devel- 
oped early.  "Tommy,"  said  a  thoughtful 
mother,  "  your  uncle  William  may  be  here 
to  dinner  to-day,  and  you  must  wash  your 
face."  "  Yes,  ma,"  said  the  thrifty  Thomas ; 
"  but  s'sposen'  he  don't  come,  what  then  ?' 


Mother's  Pies. 

Advertising  in  the  street  railway  cars  has 
become  a  very  flourishing  business.  In 
their  anxiety  to  have  something  to  attract 
attention,  advertisers  sometimes  strike  the 
popular  fancy.  A  writer  in  the  Open  Court 
thus  describes  his  feelings  on  reading  one 
of  these  devices: 

Whenever  I  take  a  ride  in  the  dismal 
hearse  that  goes  by  the  name  of  a  street  car, 
I  am  tantalized  and  tormented  by  an  adver- 
tisement that  glares  at  me  from  the  panels 
just  above  the  windows,  proclaiming  with 
reckless  audacity  that  at  a  certain  pie  factory 
in  Chicago  they  make  "pies  like  your  mother 
used  to  make;"  the  most  impossible  miracle 
that  ever  was  attempted  by  any  mortal  woman 
or  mortal  man.  Make  me  a  pie,  O  pie- 
maker,  like  my  mother  used  to  make,  and 
then  draw  on  me  for  fifty  thousand  dollars. 
A  quarter  section  of  such  a  pie  as  that  would 
roll  backward  off  my  shoulders  more  years 
than  I  care  to  tell.  It  would  seat  me  again 
at  the  little  wooden  table  at  the  old  home 
radiant  in  the  glory  that  only  a  mother's 
presence  can  give  to  any  home;  and  as  the 
song  says,  It  would  "  make  me  a  child  again 
just  for  to-night."  It  is  not  in  the  power  of 
human  genius  to  make  a  pie  "  like  your 
mother  used  to  make."  Take  all  the  cooks 
in  Queen  Victoria's  kitchen,  and  give  them 
the  finest  flour  and  the  freshest  eggs,  and 
the  richest  butter  and  milk,  and  rare  fruits 
ripened  in  the  sunshine,  and  spices  from 
Arabia,  and  every  delicious  ingredient  of  a 
royal  pie  ;  then  bribe  them  with  a  coronet 
apiece  and  a  pension  of  two  thousand 
pounds  a  year  ;  and  after  all  they  will  not  be 
able  to  make  "  pies  like  your  mother  used 
to  make."  The  feat  is  physiologically  and 
psychologically  impossible,  because  no 
body  but  your  own  mother  ever  can  or  ever 
could  give  to  the  elements  of  a  pie  that 
ethereal  flavor  and  that  spiritual  potency 
which  makes  It,  for  you  at  least,  a  memory 
of  home  forever.  Unless  all  their  ingre 
dients  are  mixed  with  her  love,  touched  by 
her  own  hands,  and  seasoned  with  her  own 
spirit,  there  are  no  "  pies  like  your  mother 
used  to  make." 


'Y'oUplG  J^ObKS'  QobUjvIN 


Lowell  on  Skepticism. 
James  Russell  Lowell,  some  years  ago  in 
an  after-dinner  speech  In  London,  referring 
to  a  sneerer  at  religion,  said:  "When  the 
microscopic  search  of  skepticism  which  has 
hunted  the  heavens  and  sounded  the  seas  to 
disprove  the  existence  of  a  Creator,  has 
turned  its  attention  to  human  society,  and 
found  a  place  on  this  planet  where  a  man 
can  live  in  decency,  comfort  and  security, 
supporting  and  educating  his  children,  un- 
spoiled and  unpolluted;  a  place  where  age  is 
revered,  infancy  respected,  womanhood 
honored  and  human  life  held  in  due  regard, 
when  skeptics  can  find  a  place  ten  miles 
square  on  the  globe,  where  the  gospel  of 
Christ  has  not  gone  and  cleared  the  way 
and  laid  the  foundation,  and  made  decency 
and  security  possible,  it  will  then  be  in  order 
for  the  skeptical  literati  to  move  thither  and 
ventilate  their  views.  But  so  long  as  these 
very  men  are  dependent  upon  the  religion 
they  discard  for  every  privilege  they  enjoy, 
they  may  as  well  hesitate  a  little  longer  be- 
fore they  seek  to  rob  the  Christian  of  his 
hope,  and  humanity  of  its  faith  in  the 
Savionr,  who  alone  has  given  men  that  hope 
of  life  eternal  which  makes  life  tolerable  and 
society  possible,  and  robs  death  of  its  ter- 
rors and  the  grave  of  Its  gloom." 


Pins,  Twelve  Dollars  a  Paper. 
From  an  article  headed  "  Hard  Times  in 
the  Confederacy,"  in  the  Century,  we  quote 
the  following  :  "  In  August,  1864,  a  private 
citizen's  coat  and  vest,  made  of  five  yards  of 
coarse  homespun  cloth,  cost  two  hundred 
and  thirty  dollars  exclusive  of  the  price  paid 
for  the  making.  The  trimmings  consisted 
of  old  cravats,  and  for  the  cutting  and  putting 
together  a  country  tailor  charged  fifty 
dollars.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  private 
citizen  looked  a  veritable  guy  in  his  now 
suit,  in  spite  of  its  heavy  drain  upon  his 
pocket-book. 

'  In  January,  1865,  the  material  for  a 
lady's  aress  which  before  the  war  would 
have  cost  ten  dollars  could  not  be  bought 
for  less  than  five  hundred.  The  masculine 
mind  Is  unequal  to  the  task  of  guessing 
how  great  a  sum  might  have  been  had  for 
bonnets  'brought  through  the  lines;'  for,  in 
spite  of  patient  self-sacrifice  and  unfaltering 
devotion  at  the  bedsides  of  the  wounded  in 
the  hospital,  or  in  ministering  to  the  needs 
of  relatives  and  dependents  at  home,  the 
Southern  women  of  those  days  are  credited 
with  as  keen  an  interest  in  the  fashions  as 
women  everywhere  in  civilized  lands  are  apt 
to  be  in  times  of  peace.  It  was  natural  that 
they  should  be  so  interested,  even  though 
that  interest  could  in  the  main  not  reach 
beyond  theory.  Without  It  they  often  would 
have  had  a  charm  the  less  and  a  pang  the 
more.  Any  feminine  garment  in  the  shape 
of  cloak  or  bonnet  or  dress  which  chanced 
to  come  from  the  North  was  readily  awarded 
its  meed  of  praise,  and  reproduced  by  sharp- 
eyed  observers,  so  far  as  the  scarcity  of  ma- 
terials would  admit. 


Gems  of  Thought. 

In  every  rank,  both  great  and  small,  it  is 
Industry  that  supports  us  all.— Gay. 

The  truths  a  man  carries  about  with  him 
are  his  tools.— O.  W.  Holmes. 

There  never  was  an  Idea  started  that 
wakes  up  men  out  of  their  stupid  indiffer- 
ence but  its  originator  was  spoken  of  as  a 
crank.— O.  W.  Holmes. 

The  essence  of  knowledge  is,  having  it,  to 
apply  it;  not  having  it,  to  confess  your  ignor- 
ance.— Confucius. 

The  secret  of  success  is  constancy  of  pur- 
pose.— Disraeli. 

When  you  make  a  mistake,  don't  look 
back  at  It  long.  Take  the  reason  of  the 
thing  into  your  mind  and  then  look  forward. 
Mistakes  are  lessons  of  wisdom.  The  past 
cannot  be  changed.  The  future  is  yet  in 
your  power.— Hugh  White. 

That  nation  is  useless  that  will  not  with 
pleasure  venture  all  for  its  honor.— Schiller. 


A  Little  Boy's  Opinion  of  Don'ts. 

I  might  have  just  the  mostest  fun 

If  'twasn't  lor  a  word, 
/  think  the  very  worstest  one 

'At  ever  /  have  heard. 
I  wish  'at  it'd  go  away, 

But  I'm  afraid  it  won't; 
I  s'pose  'at  it'll  always  stay — 

That  awful  word  of  "don't." 

It's  "don't  make  a  bit  of  noise," 

And  "don't  go  out  of  doors," 
And  "don't  you  spread  your  stock  of  toys 

About  the  parlor  floor;  " 
And  "  don't  you  dare  play  in  the  dust; " 

And  "  don't  you  tease  the  cat; " 
And  "  don't  you  get  your  clothing  mussed;  " 

And  "don't"  do  this  or  that. 

It  seems  to  me  I've  never  found 

A  thing  I'd  like  to  do 
But  what  there's  some  one  close  around 

'At's  got  a  "don't  "  or  two. 
And  Sunday — 'at's  the  day  'at  "don't" 

Is  worst  of  all  the  seven 
Oh,  goodness  I  but  I  hope  there  won't 

Be  any  "don'ts"  in  Heaven  I 


All  in  One  Day. 

ANNIE  sat  at  the  table  in  her 
high-chair,  waiting  for  Mary 
Ann,  who  had  gone  down 
stairs  after  some  more  crack 
ers.  As  she  looked  down 
into  her  cup  of  beautiful 
milk,  she  heard  somebody  talking  in  a  sweet 
pleasant  voice  that  seemed  to  come  from  be 
hind  the  screen. 

"  Nannie  has  been  very  good  to-day,"  said 
the  voice.  "She  kept  her  baby  brother 
amused  by  telling  him  stories  for  twenty 
minutes." 

"Yes,"  said  another  voice,  which  was 
somewhat  sterner  than  the  first.  "  But  after- 
ward she  made  him  cry  by  taking  away  all 
his  blocks  and  sitting  on  them." 

As  Nannie  heard  this,  she  looked  down  in 
ber  cup  again,  wondering  who  was  talking. 
The  voice  certainly  did  not  belong  to  Aunt 
Julia,  or  Mary  Ann,  or  the  cook,  nor  yet  to 
her  mother,  although  the  sweet  voice  was 
something  like  hers. 

"  I  know  she  was  naughty  then,"  said  the 
first  sweet  voice;  "  but  afterward  she  ran 
several  errands  for  her  mother,  and  never 
once  said  she  was  too  tired." 
At  this  Nannie  smiled. 
But  the  second  voice  continued,  "That 
was  something,  really;  but  you  must  remem 
ber  that,  when  she  was  through,  she  went 
out  into  the  yard,  and  nearly  scared  the  old 
hen  into  fits  by  chasing  the  little  chickens." 

"  But  the  old  hen  scared  her  nearly  as 
much  when  she  flew  at  her,  and  made  Nan 
nle  fall  down  and  bnmp  her  head,"  said  the 
sweet  voice,  which  seemed  very  anxious  to 
say  whatever  was  possible  in  praise  of  the 
little  girl;  "and  Nannie  was  very  sorry,  and 
won't  do  so  any  more." 
"  No,  I  won't,"  called  Nannie,  looking  up. 
But  the  owners  of  the  voices  paid  no  at- 
tention to  her;  and  the  second  voice  went 
on.  Nannie  did  not  like  this  stern  one,  be- 
cause it  related  all  that  she  had  done  that 
was  naughty;  but  she  listened  attentively  to 
what  was  said. 

"The  old  hen  surely  punished  her 
enough,"  said  the  voice  that  was  stern;  "but 
she  went  crying  10  her  mother,  while  it  never 
would  have  happened  had  she  behaved  her- 
self in  the  first  place.  Then  at  lunch  she 
had  to  be  sent  away  from  the  table  because 
she  cried  for  more  cake  than  was  good  for 
her;  and  afterward  she  bothered  her  poor 
nurse  to  go  walking  in  the  hot  sun  " 

"That  is  so,"  said  the  first  voice  with  a 
sigh,  while  Nannie  cried  out: 

"Was  I  all  that  naughty  in  one  day?" 
At  that  moment  Mary  Ann  entered  with 
the  crackers,  and  Nannie  finished  her  sup- 
per without  saying  anything.  She  was  think- 
ng  over  the  naughty  things  she  had  done 
which  had  been  recalled  to  her;  and,  when 
supper  was  over,  she  ran  to  her  mother,  and 
told  her  all  about  what  she  had  heard. 
Her  mother  took  her  up  in  her  arms  ten- 


derly, and  kissed  her.  "It  was  probably 
your  conscience  that  was  speaking,  little 
daughter,"  whispered  mamma;  "  and  you 
tried  to  think  of  all  the  things  you  did  dur- 
ing the  day.  But  there  was  one  thing  that 
you  forgot  all  about.  That  was,  when  mam- 
ma and  little  brother  were  asleep,  you  kept 
as  still  as  a  mouse  for  one  whole  hour  so  as 
not  to  disturb  them." 

Nannie  had  forgotten  all  about  this,  but 
she  raised  her  head  and  smiled  when  mam- 
ma spoke  of  it. 

"  I'm  going  to  be  real  good  to-morrow," 
she  whispered,  "  so  that  only  the  sweet  voice 
like  yours  will  have  something  to  say.  I 
did  not  know  how  much  could  be  done  all  in 
one  day."  Then,  when  Mary  Ann  came  to 
put  her  to  bed,  she  went  without  saying  a 
word,  and  fell  asleep,  waiting  to  hear  again 
from  the  sweet,  loving  voice.  And  the  next 
day  she  remembered  all  about  it,  and  did 
not  tease  her  little  brother  nor  bother  the 
poor  old  mother  hen,  who  didn't  know  any- 
thing about  the  voices,  however,  and  ran  out 
of  the  way  as  soon  as  she  saw  Nannie  com- 
ing. All  day  long  she  remembered  her 
promise;  and,  when  supper  time  came,  she 
was  very  happy,  although  she  did  not  hear 
either  of  the  voices  again.  But  that  was 
probably  because  Mary  Ann  was  In  the 
room  all  the  time. — Harper's  Young  People. 


X)Ojv1ESTie  €(eO/NOMY. 


Rye  Dabs. — Two  cups  of  rye  meal,  two 
cups  of  Indian  meal,  one  cup  of  milk,  one 
level  teaspoonful  of  soda,  one  tablespoonful 
of  molasses,  a  little  salt.  Take  a  little  of 
the  dough  on  the  end  of  a  large  spoon  and 
drop  into  boiling-hot  fat,  and  fry  like 
doughnuts. 

Peach  Pie. — Line  a  pie  plate  with  rich 
pastry  and  fill  with  peaches  pared  and  cut 
in  halves,  and  liberally  sprinkled  with  sugar 
in  proportion  to  the  sweetness  of  the  fruit. 
Chop  three  peach  kernels  fine  and  add  to 
the  pie.  Sift  over  one  tablespoonful  of 
flour,  or  less,  if  the  peaches  are  not  juicy. 
Cover  with  an  upper  crust  and  bake. 

A  Plain  Game  Sauce.— Put  into  a 
small  saucepan  one  tablespoonful  of  currant 
jelly,  three  tablespoonfuls  of  butter,  one 
tablespoonful  of  wine,  a  teaspoonful  of 
lemon  juice,  half  a  teaspoonful  of  black  pep- 
per, one-half  teaspoonful  of  mixed  mustard 
and  one-half  teaspoonful  of  salt.  Let  it 
come  to  a  boil  and  pour  over  the  game. 

Rice  Biscuit.— Put  one  teacup  of  rice 
into  saucepan  with  nearly  one  quart  of  cold 
water;  let  It  boll  till  very  soft.  Pour  it  into 
a  bowl,  add  one  teaspoonful  of  salt,  one- 
fourth  of  a  pound  of  butter,  one  cup  of 
sugar,  one  quart  of  milk,  half  a  cup  of  good 
yeast,  and  flour  enough  to  make  a  stiff  bat- 
ter. Let  it  rise  over  night  and  bake  in  gem 
pans  or  cups. 

Hot  Slaw. — Chop  or  slice  very  fine  a 
firm  white  head  of  cabbage,  and  sprinkle 
lightly  with  salt  and  pepper.  Pat  into  a 
saucepan  a  piece  of  butter  the  size  of  an  egg, 
and  half  a  cup  of  weak  vinegar  ;  put  these 
over  the  fire  and  heat.  Mix  together  two 
raw  eggs,  a  small  cupful  of  cream  and  half 
cup  of  sugar.  Stir  these  slowly  into  the 
heated  vinegar,  add  the  cabbage,  and  cook 
till  thoroughly  scalded. 

Potato  Soup. — Six  potatoes,  one  quart 
of  milk,  two  teaspoonfuls  of  chopped  onion, 
two  stalks  of  celery,  two  teaspoonfuls  of 
salt,  a  daih  of  cayenne,  a  tablespoonful  of 
flour,  and  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  butter. 
Boll,  drain  and  mash  the  potatoes.  Cook 
the  onion  and  celery  with  the  milk  in  double 
boiler.  Add  the  boiling  milk  and  seasoning 
to  the  mashed  potatoes.  Rub  through  a 
strainer  and  put  on  to  boil  again.  Put  the 
butter  in  a  small  saucepan,  and  when  hot 
add  the  flour,  and  when  well  mixed  stir  Into 
boiling  soup.  Let  it  boil  five  minutes ;  add 
one  heaping  tablespoonful  ol  minced  pars- 
ley and  serve.  A  cup  of  whipped  cream 
added  after  the  soup  is  in  the  tureen  is  a 
great  improvement. 


Highest  of  all  in  Leavening  Power. — Latest  U.  S.  Gov't  Report. 


Baking 
Powder 


ABSOLUTELY  PURE 
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l^ATROfJS  OF  ]EiuSBAJ^0^Y. 
Random  Thoughts. 

By  A.  P.  Roach e,  W.  M.  8.  G.  of  California. 

Work  and  win  was  a  maxim  true, 
But  work  and  lose  is  the  order  new. 

"The  Day  We  Celebrate"  is  near  at 
hand,  and  while  it  is  well  to  set  apart  one 
day  in  the  year  to  commemorate  the  heroic 
deeds  of  our  forefathers  and  to  renew  our 
patriotic  obligations,  It  should  not  be  forgot- 
ten that  while  we  are  patriotic  enough  on 
great  occasions,  and  in  the  face  of  imminent 
peril  we  are  lacking  in  that  every-day  patriot- 
Ism,  the  article  which  Is  unheralded  by 
prancing  steeds  and  marching  columns,  the 
kind  which  In  the  crowded  city  or  remote 
homestead,  In  the  home  of  the  millionaire 
or  the  pioneer,  feels  the  heart  swell  with 
admiration  and  love  for  our  institutions  and 
flag,  which  places  truth,  honor,  country,  as 
pearls  of  greatest  price,  and  which  demands 
that  the  affairs  of  this  mightiest  of  nations 
shall  be  so  conducted  that  the  Tree  of  Lib- 
erty shall  bear  fruit  for  all  its  people,  not  a 
select  few,  and  that  American  liberty  shall 
be  symbolic  of  all  that  is  true  in  men,  pure 
in  women  and  exalted  In  country. 

This  is  the  kind  of  patriotism  we  need  to 
inculcate ;  this  is  the  kind  the  Grange  Is 
pledged  especially  to  develop,  and  while  all 
sho"  d  *artily  join  hands  In  its  extension, 
e.  ly  ir"ange  is  expected  to  do  all  In  its 
p~  tr  to  preserve  and  perpetuate  those  un- 
dy:n  '  principles  on  which  our  government 
is  'oundec. 

Ero.  M;sser  informs  us  that  "  Partizan 
Pol'tics  "  Mas  almost  ruined  the  Grange  in 
Iowa.  Yet  there  are  many  patrons  smart- 
ing u  d  i  rongs  they  would  see  corrected, 
forgetting  that  partizanlsm  and  fraternity 
never  make  successful  "oke-mates,  who 
wculd  steer  the  Grange  ship  nto  the  dan- 
^srous  whirlpool  of  partizan  waters  and  have 
its  life  crushed  out  on  the  jagged  rocks  of 
dissension,  selfishness  and  strife. 

In  the  days  of  slavery  and  civil  strife, 
many  slaves  protested  against  an  /  attempt 
to  change  their  condition,  claiming  they 
were  satisfied  as  they  were.  A  majority  of 
farmers  are  making  the  same  mistake  as  the 
"bondsmen,"  except  that,  while  not  clairr  Ing 
to  be  satisfied  with  their  present  condition, 
they  neither  do  anything  to  change  it,  nor 
will  they  permit  those  who  are  trying,  to  do 
so;  they  frustrate  the  efforts  of  those  who 
are  earnestly  and  sincerely  trying  to  secure 
the  united,  Intelligent  action  of  the  agricul- 
tural clases  on  the  live  and  let  live  principle, 
and  with  no  thought  of  creating  aggressive 
monopolies,  or  of  injuring  any  legitimate 
class  or  calling. 

When  the  soul  is  filled  with  dollars, 

And  the  heart  is  filled  with  pride; 
When  envy,  greed  and  avarice 

Are  hirnessed  side  by  side; 
When  the  prancing  steeds  of  arrogance 

Are  driven  through  the  land, 
And  the  poor  and  weak  are  trampled 

In  the  dust  on  every  hand — 
Aye,  'tis  time  our  best  and  truest, 

With  a  heart  "for  any  fate," 
Should  bare  the  sword  of  justice 

And  stand  censor  at  the  gate, 
On  the  ramparts  of  our  freedom, 

For  the  liberty  of  all, 
To  the  rescue  of  our  country 

When  her  truth  and  honor  call. 

Merced  Grange  will  celebrate  Children's 
Day  on  the  Fourth  of  July. 

Pescadero  Grange  will  make  a  fraternal 
visit  to  Watsonvllle  Grange  on  the  first  Sat- 
urday in  August.  This  is  a  move  in  the 
right  direction.  But  then  nothing  that  is 
not  right  ever  comes  from  Pescadero.  Let 
as  hope  that  other  granges  may  catch  the 
fraternal  spirit,  and  all  take  a  swing  around 
the  mystic  circle. 

San  Jose  Grange. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  San  Jose  Grange, 
June  16th,  the  following  preamble  and  reso- 
lutions were  uoanimously  adopted: 

Whereas.  The  insolvency  and  recent  sale  of  the 
assets  of  the  Nicaragua  Maritime  Canal  Company 
emphasizes  the  necessity  of  immediate  action  on  the 
part  of  Congress  in  acquiring  the  right  and  the  con- 
struction of  said  canal  as  soon  as  money  and  labor 
will  do  it;  and 

Whereas,  But  a  few  years  ago  greenbacks  saved 
the  nation,  while  gold  was  seeking  hiding-places,  so 
will  they  strengthen  the  nation  if  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  proposed  canal.  We  are,  therefore, 
opposed  to  issuing  bonds  t  J  buy  gold  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  eanr.l  or  for  any  other  purposes;  and 

Whereas,  We  bilieve  the  construction  of  said 
canal,  if  possible  by  a  private  corporation,  would  be 
a  public  calamity,  as  it  would  ever  after  through  the 
aid  of  trusts,  combines,  pools  or  some  other  in- 
iquitous measure  w  lich  could  be  resorted  to  under 
laws  made  for  that  purpose  and  now  on  the  statute- 
books,  fix  the  rates  of  freight  and  fares  between  the 
East  and  the  West  that  would  paralyze  the  nation 
and  give  the  business  of  the  country  wholly  over  to 
corporate  greed ;  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  By  the  San  Jose  Grange,  that  owing  to 


the  demoralized  condition  of  the  labor  market,  and 
recognizing  the  fact  that  tens,  if  not  hundreds,  of 
thousands  of  men  throughout  our  broad  land  can- 
not get  employment  to  save  themselves  and  families 
from  starvation,  makes  time  an  important  factor, 
and  we  would  therefore  urge  immediate  action  on 
the  part  of  Congress  in  furnishing  employment  for 
25,000  or  30.000  of  the  unemployed  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Nicaragua  canal. 

Resolved,  That  before  sending  any  laborers  to  the 
line  of  the  canal,  the  Government  should  cause  to 
be  erected  or  procure  suitable  buildings  for  hospital 
purposes,  with  medical  supplies  and  doctors  and 
nurses  to  care  for  the  sick,  should  there  be  such. 

Resolved,  That  the  ownership  and  control  of  said 
canal  would  be  equal  as  a  defensive  measure  to  any 
thirty  ironclads  ever  built,  and  would  forever  put  to 
rest  the  desire  of  foreign  countries  to  interfere  with 
the  Monroe  doctrine. 

Resolved,  That  as  a  matter  of  justice  to  the  work- 
ingmen  and  women  of  the  United  States,  Congress 
should  immediately  enact  laws  closing  our  ports  for 
the  next  ten  years  to  the  immigration  of  European 
laboring  men  and  women,  making  the  law  similar 
in  character  and  effect  PS  is  the  Chinese  exclusion 
law. 

Resolved,  That  our  Senators  and  Representatives 
in  Congress  be  requested  to  use  all  honorable  means 
to  have  the  foregoing  suggestion  enacted  into  law. 

Resolved,  That  G.  W.  Worthen.  G.  W.  Tarleton 
and  Cyrus  Jones  are  hereby  appointed  a  committee 
to  forward  a  copy  of  the  above  preamble  and  reso- 
lutions to  each  member  of  Congress  from  California. 

These  resolutions  were  ably  discussed  by 
several  members  and  adopted  without  a  dis- 
senting vote. 

An  invitation  from  the  Citizens'  Fourth  of 
July  Committee  asking  the  San  Joie  Grange 
to  join  in  the  procession  and  festivities  of 
the  occasion  was  received  and  accepted. 

A  NEW  INDUSTRY. 

Owing  to  the  great  abundance  of  cherries 
this  year,  and  a  lack  of  market  for  them  for 
canning  purposes,  some  members  of  San 
Jose  Grange  have  been  induced  to  convert 
them  Into  cherry  syrnp  with  a  view  of  mak- 
ing it  an  article  of  commerce.  If  this  en- 
terprise proves  a  success,  it  will  not  only 
furnish  an  outlet  for  a  surplus  of  cherries, 
and  those  that  become  too  ripe  for  shipping 
or  canning  purposes,  but  will  put  upon  the 
market  a  choice  delicacy  that  may  be  en 
joyed  by  thousands  who  are  out  of  reach  of 
the  luscious  cherry. 

It  Is  hoped,  Mr.  Editor,  that  the  granges 
throughout  the  State  will  adopt  the  forego- 
ing resolutions,  and  as  soon  as  that  is  done, 
cause  copies  to  be  sent  to  each  member  of 
Congress.  If  the  50  or  60  granges  of  the 
State  should  adopt  them,  and  if  all  would 
send  them  to  our  Congressmen,  it  would 
have  a  hundredfold  more  influence  than  two 
or  three  or  half  a  dozen  granges  would  have. 
Try  it,  brothers.  Don't  be  afraid  to  have 
your  voices  heard  on  any  subject  that  affects 
your  interests.  Amos  Adams. 

San  Jose,  June  17,  1894. 


got  rid  of  by  plowing  or  hoeing.  On  ac- 
count of  its  salty  nature  it  Is  a  valuable  plant 
In  alfalfa  pasture. 

Bro.  Zumwalt  told  of  his  experience  in 
testing  milk  by  Babcock  tester  to  determine 
amount  of  butter  fat  in  milk  from  cows  on 
alfalfa  pasture,  and  found  it  to  btwfrom  two 
to  four  per  cent ;  average  less  than  four  ; 
from  inquiries  had  concluded  the  lower  per 
cent  was  from  cows  feeding  on  newly  cut 
and  newly  Irrigated  alfalfa.  Bro.  Zumwalt 
also  spoke  of  the  depressed  state  of  the  but- 
ter and  cheese  markets,  many  large  dairies 
now  packing  butter;  of  the  tons  of  oleo- 
margarine and  11  filled  cheese "  made  at 
South  San  Francisco  and  other  points  In  the 
State,  such  being  made  from  grease,  a  little 
milk  and  colored  to  resemble  butter  and 
cheese  ;  that  such  manufactured  articles  are 
put  on  the  market  and  sold  as  dairy  butter 
and  cream  cheese  ;  that  the  consumer  and 
dairyman  are  alike  interested  in  suppressing 
the  fraud  ;  that  those  frauds  greatly  tend  to 
the  present  depression  in  the  market  for 
cheese  and  butter ;  that  the  National  Dairy- 
men's Union  are  now  considering  the  sup- 
pression of  the  fraud  and  have  a  bill  before 
Congress  authorizing  the  States  to  legislate 
against  the  same,  and  not  conflict  with  any 
national  or  Interstate  law  ;  that  the  National 
Grange  has  heretofore  had  passed  through 
Congress  laws  to  regulate  the  sale  and  man- 
ufacture of  oleomargarine  and  similar  get- 
ups,  and  that  the  present  law  is  supplement- 
ary. A  committee  of  three  was  appointed 
to  draw  up  resolutions  in  favor  of  the  bill 
and  report  at  the  Grange  meeting  on  the 
2 1  st  of  July. 

An  interesting  exchange  of  views  on  fod- 
der, principally  sorghnm  and  alfalfa,  was  had, 
and  the  Grange  adjourned  after  an  instruct- 
ive and  entertaining  session.  T. 


Tnlare  Grange. 

Tulare  Grange  held  its  stated  meeting  in 
its  hall  on  Saturday  afternoon,  the  16th 
In  the  absence  of  Worthy  Master  Premo, 
Overseer  Shoemaker  opened  the  grange 
Bro.  Tuohy,  of  committee  appointed  at  last 
meeting  to  confer  with  directors  of  Forty- 
third  Agricultural  District,  and  have  an 
allowance  made  this  grange,  from  State 
allowance  of  $1500  to  the  Forty-third  Dis- 
trict, for  the  purpose  of  defraying  expenses 
of  Farmers'  Institutes,  reported.  He  had 
seen  the  president  and  one  of  the  directors, 
who  informed  him  that  three  meetings  of 
the  board  of  directors  had  been  called  and 
no  quorum  had  been  had;  that  the  next 
meeting  had  been  called  for  the  23d;  that 
nnless  a  quorum  was  then  had  they  would 
resign  as  one  of  them.  The  president  lived 
five  miles  from  town,  and  Capt.  Hayes,  the 
other,  lives  twenty-two  miles  from  town; 
both  have  missed  no  call,  but  will  not  con 
tinue  to  come  unless  assured  of  a  quorum 
The  Forty-third  District  Includes  Kings  and 
Tulare  counties.  It  does  seem,  if  the  busi 
ness  of  the  members  of  the  board  will  not 
permit  them  to  attend,  those  of  them  who 
cannot  do  so  would  have  consideration 
enough  to  resign  and  let  persons  whose  resl 
dence  is  more  convenient  for  attendance  be 
appointed.  Members  of  the  Grange  should 
take  more  interest  in  this. 

Bro.  Julius  Forrer,  of  the  U.  S.  Experi- 
mental Station,  gave  an  account  of  "  Aus 
tralian  salt  bush."  It  comes  from  the  coast 
of  Australia.  It  is  a  prolific  grower,  will 
grow  in  the  dryest  ground  and  strongest 
alkali,  keeps  green  all  the  year  round,  Is 
very  salty  and  relished  by  stock;  seed,  of 
which  it  has  great  abundance,  scarlet  and 
soft,  can  be  sown  before  vegetation  starts  in 
spring,  grows  readily  on  hard  ground,  should 
not  be  harrowed  In.  Plants  can  be  trans- 
planted like  cabbage  plants,  four  to  six  feet 
apart,  and  will  spread  rapidly  and  cover  all 
the  ground;  mats  readily,  can  be  trimmed 
readily,  does  not  grow  from  root  like  John 
son  or  Bermuda  grass,  and  can  readily  be 
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Ayer'sSarsaparilla 


"  For  fully  two  years,  I  suffered  from  JJ 
rheumatism,  and  was  frequently  in  such  0 
a  condition  that  I  could  hardly  walk.  Oj 
I  spent  some  time  in  Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  H 
and  the  treatment  helped  me  for  the  0 
time  being;  but  soon  the  complaint  re-  O 
turned  and  I  was  as  badly  afflicted  as  • 
ever.  Ayer's  Sarsaparilla  being  recom-  0 
mended,  I  resolved  to  try  it,  and,  after  O 
using  six  bottles,  I  was  completely  g 
cured."— P.  H.  Ford,  Quachita  City,  La.  q 
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FRUIT  FARM. 


18*  ACRES,  Walnut  Creek— Pears,  Plume, 
Peaches,  Almonds. 

OLIVE  PLANTATION  

600  ACRES ,  San  Diego— Olives,  Oranges, 
Lemons,  Walnut),  Almonds,  Figs,  Quavas,  etc.  Splen- 
did opportunity  for  Olive  Oil  Manufacture. 

Both  places  are  in  first  class  condition,  with  horses, 
houses,  and  implements. 

Would  rent  t  r  a  term  of  years,  either  for 
cash  or  on  shares 

H.  H.  BANCROFT, 

783  MARKET  ST  .  84 N  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


HANG 

YOUR 
DOOR 


WITH  STANLEY'S 
Corrugated  Steel  Hinges. 

They  are  Stronger,  Handsomer 
and  cost  no  more  than  the  old 
style.  For  sale  by  Hardware 
Dealers  generally,  but  if  not  In 
your  vicinity  write  the  Manu- 
facturers. Send  for  "Biography 
of  a  Yankee  Hinge,"  mailed  free 


OF    CA  TJFORmA. 

■AM  FKANCIMCO,  CAL. 

INCORPORATED  APRIL,  1874. 


Capital  paid  up  

Reserve  Panel  aad  Undivided  Prollta,  180.OM 
Dividends  paid  *•  Nt«enta older*. . . .  SM,aaa 

OFFICKKi. 

A  D.  LOO  AN  President 

I.  0.  STEELE  Vloe-President 

ALBERT  MONTPELLIER  Cashier  and  Manages 

FRANK  McMTJXLEN  Secretary 

General  Banking.   Deposits  reoeived,  Gold  and  Silver. 

Bills  of  Exchange  bought  and  sold. 

Loans  on  wheat  and  country  produce  a  specialty. 

January  1. 1894.  A.  MONTPELLIER,  Manage*. 


Davis'  Cream  Separator  Chum,  power 
hot  water  and  feed  cooker  combined. 
Agents  wanted.  Send  for  circular.  All 
sizes  Hand  Cream  Separators. 
Davis  &  Rankin  B.  &  M.  Co.  Chicago. 


STOCK 


SCALE* 


THE  STANLEY  WORKS,  New  Britain,Ct. 


).  FULLY  WARRAKTli 

tw~  Denver*!  at  yoea  K.  R  fttsrtne  ana  uim  ksaa  mt 
bnfldina  aad  taattaa  aflowea  t*tm  ii  itn,«anen, 

OSGOOD  A  THOMPSON.  Bmamwir*  «  • 
PORTABLE  PLATFORM  SCALES, 
TRUCKS,  ETC. 

Twenty-five  per  cent  cheaper  than  any  other  on  the 
market    Send  tor  Catalogue, 

C.  H .  LINDEMANN,  Agent. 

ISO  KEARNY  8TBEBT.8AN  FRAN0I800. 
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1  PEROT'S  J<EV.JMCESS\ 
'  Xw1£E|Ji  Patent 


SPERR/FLDIJR  COM  T  ANY 

sam  msocisca  office  zz  cRitamuA  si 


DROP  A  POSTAL  IN  THE  SLOT 

of  the  mall  box  and  draw  an  answer  that  will 
be  of  great  advantage.  Write  on  the  card 
—where  you  live,  how  many  acres  of  land  you 
own,  how  much  live  stock,  what  kind  of  fence 
you  have,  what  it  cost  per  rod  and  how  much 
new  fence  you  need  to  make  your  crops  safe 
against  unruly  stock  from  within  or  without. 
Address  card  to 

PARE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


MMrl-fcJ-fcJ  WASH. 

OLIVE  EIP- 

"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic 
Soda  and  Pure  Potash. 

T .  V7VZ  .  JACKSON  c*3  OO.. 

Sole  Agents, 

No.  6  Market  Street.  San  FYanolsoo.  nal. 


ffifl  WELL  MACHINERY^*. 

All  kinds  of  tools.  Fortune  forthedriller  by  using  our 
Adamantine  process;  can  take  aoore.  Perfected  Econom- 
ical Arteelan  1'umninn  Kim  to  work  by  steam.  Air jste. 
Let  us  help  you.  TIIE  AMEHICA\  WELL  WtlKkSi 
Aarora,  fll.|   t'Mcaio,  IlLl   Dallas,  Tan,  


June  23,  1894. 

Growth  of  the  Telephone  Business. 
When  the  inventor  of  the  telephone  first 
make  known  his  discovery  eighteen  years 
ago  it  probably  did  not  enter  into  even  his 
sanguine  expectations  that  his  scheme  of 
conveying  speech  by  electricity  would  have 
the  success  it  has  since  reached.    If  it  had 
been  made  known  first  in  a  European  coun 
try  it  wonld  have  enjoyed  a  certain  measure 
of  prosperity,  limited,  however,  by  the  con 
servative  character  of  the  people  and  the 
difficulty  of  adjusting  the  business  and 
social  life  in  an  old  country  to  a  new  and 
startling  change.    It  would  have  caused 
jog  in  the  life  of  the  people  such  as  the 
breaking  off  of  a  sharp  bluff  causes  in 
landscape. 

But  that  is  not  the  American  way.  The 
distinguishing  American  trait  is  to  grasp 
eagerly  at  any  innovation  that  holds  out  the 
promise  of  saving  time  and  money.  The 
only  questions  asked  are:  Will  it  be  useful 
and  will  it  pay  ?  The  seventeen  years'  use 
of  the  telephone  proves  that  both  these  in 
quiries  have  been  answered  affirmatively, 
In  December,  1877,  a  year  and  a  half  after 
the  patent  was  issued,  there  were  5,000  tele 
phones  in  use.  A  year  later  there  were 
52,000,  and  from  that  time  on  the  increase 
has  been  by  great  strides,  until  to-day  there 
are  nearly  600,000  telephones  in  daily  use  In 
this  country.  The  exchange  system  has 
grown  from  138  exchanges  in  1880  to  1400 
in  1893,  but  the  increase  of  subscribers  to 
the  exchanges  has  been  much  greater,  the 
number  in  the  United  States  being  estimated 
at  340,000. 

The  use  of  this  time  and  labor-saving  in 
vention  has  been  greater  still.  In  1884  the 
number  of  telephone  conversations  was  esti 
mated  at  215,000,000,  but  last  year  the  con- 
versations were  estimated  at  650,000,000,  or 
an  Increase  of  200  per  cent.,  the  growth  of 
the  population  of  the  country  during  the  ten 
intervening  years  being  about  20  per  cent 
probably.  A  comparison  with  the  use  of 
the  telephone  in  European  countries  wil 
show  how  much  more  rapid  a  useful  inven 
tion  is  taken  up  In  this  country  than  abroad 
In  1892  all  of  France  had  only  146  tele- 
phone exchanges  and  20,000  subscribers,  or 
less  than  half  the  number  in  New  England. 
In  all  Great  Britain  there  are  45,000  sub- 
scribers, or  only  one-fifth  as  many  as  in  the 
United  States.  Germany  has  about  85,000 
subscribers  and  Italy  some  15,000.  The 
total  number  of  subscribers  in  all  Europe  is 
not  more  than  80  per  cent  of  the  number  in 
the  United  States  alone. 

The  financial  success  of  the  telephone  has 
been  as  great  as  its  adaptability  to  the  wants 
of  the  public.  The  company  that  controls 
the  telephone  in  this  country  was  organized 
in  1880  with  a  capital  of  $6,500,000,  which 
had  increased  last  year  to  $20,000,000.  The 
dividends  paid  during  that  time  range  from 
$178,000  in  1880  and  1881  to  $3,337,500  in 
1893,  or  a  total  of  dividends  in  14  years  of 
$23,106,560,  and  a  yearly  average  of  $1,650,- 
435.  Such  an  enormous  return  from  the 
cieation  of  one  man's  mind  rivals  the  glories 
of  the  achievements  of  Aladdin's  Lamp.  But 
while  the  American  people  are  far  ahead  of 
the  Europeans  in  the  use  of  the  telephone, 
the  latter  appear  to  have  beaten  us  in  cheap- 
ness. The  annual  rental  of  a  telephone  at  a 
place  of  business  in  Philadelphia  is  $140.  In 
Boston  the  same  service  costs  $156  to  $180. 

But  in  Switzerland,  for  instance,  the  use 
of  a  telephone  can  be  had  for  $16  a  year.  It 
Is  probable,  however,  that  in  this  case  the 
talker  and  the  listener  must  go  into  the  gen- 
eral stations  and  take  their  turn,  instead  of 
having  a  private  instrument  connected  with 
a  general  exchange,  an  inconvenience  that 
an  American  would  not  submit  to.  The  ex- 
pirations of  patents,  improved  methods  and 
the  general  cheapening  of  the  whole  process 
must  in  the  near  future  reduce  the  cost  of 
this  useful  service  and  bring  it  Into  more 
general  use.  How  complicated  the  tele- 
phone system  will  then  become  can  be  esti- 
mated from  the  fact  that  on  one  switchboard 
in  a  single  Boston  station  there  are  400,000 
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Six  lines  or  Ins  In  thlg  directory  at  60a  per  line  per  month. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


9.  H.  BURKE,  626  Market  St.,  S.  F. 
Holsteins;  Grade  Milch  Cows.   Fine  Pigs. 


Al  Prize 


H\P;,,MOHR'  Mt  Eden>  0tl-  Importer  and  breeder 
of  Clydesdale  Horses,  Holsteln-Frieslan  Cattle  and 
Berkshire  Pigs.    Young  stock  on  hand  and  for  sale. 


JBRSBYS-The  best  A.  J.  C.  0.  Registered  Prize 
Herd  Is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.  Animals  for  sale. 


M.  D.  HOPKINS,  Petaluma. 
Cattle.   Both  sexes  for  sale. 


Registered  Shorthorn 


PBTER  SAXH  &  SON,  Lick  House,  San  Francisco, 
CaL  Importers  and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of 
every  variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs. 


JERSEYS  AND  HOLSTEINS,  from  the  best 
Butter  and  Milk  Stock;  also  Thoroughbred  Hogs  and 
Poultry.  William  Nlles  &  Co..  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.,  Breeders  and  Exporters.   Established  In  1876. 


POULTRY. 


J.  W.  POROEUS,  Santa  Cruz,  Cal.  Three  well  bred 
Brown  Leghorn  cockerels  or  2  pullets  and  1  cockerel 
for  86.  A  handsome  lot  of  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. 
I  shall  breed  from  20  pens  of  P.  Rocks  this  coming 
season.  All  Interested  visit  my  yards  or  correspond. 
Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Reference:  People's  Bank. 


A.  BUSCHKE,  Tracy,  Cal.,  Breeder  of  8.  C.  White 
Leghorns  and  B.  P.  Rocks.    Eggs  »1 ,  $1.60  per  setting. 


WILLIAM  NILES  &  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Nearly  ail  varieties  of  Poultry,  Dairy  Cattle  and  Hogs, 


CALIFORNIA  POULTRY  FARM,  Stookton, 
Cal.  Send  for  Illustrated  &  Descriptive  Catalogue,  tree. 


a.  G.  HEAD,  Napa.  Importer  and  Breeder  of  Land 
and  Water  Fowls.   Send  for  New  Catalogue. 


SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 


.  B.  HOYT,  Bird's  Landing,  Cal.,  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep;  also  breeds  Crossbred 
Merino  and  Shropshire  Sheep.  Rams  for  sale.  Prices 
to  suit  the  times.   Correspondence  solicited. 


a.  H.  OR ANE, Petaluma,  Cal.  Breeder  and  Importer. 
South  Down  Sheep;  also  Fox  Hounds  from  Missouri. 


SWINE. 


F.  H.  BURKE,  «26  Market  St.,  S.  F.— BERKBHIRES 


THOS.  J.  KERNS,  Downey,  Cal.,  breeder  of  Regis- 
tered Berkshire  Hogs. 


P.  ASHLEY,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co  , 
Poland-China,  Essex  and  Yorkshire  Swine. 


Breeds 


MONROE  MILLER,  Elislo,  Ventura  County,  Cal. 
Breeder  of  Registered  Berkshire  Hogs. 


a.  J.  PHILPOTT,  Nlles,  Cal.,  Importer  and  breeder 
of  Tecumseh  and  other  oholce  strains  of  Registered 
Poland-China  Hogs. 


BKRKSHIRES  St  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS, 
Best  Stock;  also  Dairy  Strains  of  Jerseys  and  Holsteins. 
William  Nlles  &  Co.  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Est.  1876. 


.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sao.  Co.,  Cal.— Breeder  of 
Short-Horn  Cattle,  Poland-China  and  Berkshire  Hogs. 


CYLBH  BEAOH,  San  Jose,  Cal.  Breeder  of  Thor- 
oughbred Berkshire  and  Essex  Hogs. 


OHAS.  A.  8TOWE,  Stockton,  Reglst'r'd  BerkshlreB. 


In  These  Dull  Times 

Ton  Vam  Largely  laereaie 

Your  income  by  buying  an  Inoubator 
and  engaging  In  the  ohlcken  business. 
Send  stamp  for  our  catalogue  of 
Incubators,  Wire  Netting,  Blooded 
Fowls  and  Poultry  Appliances  gen 
orally  Remember,  the  bett  it  the 
cheapeit.  PACIFIC  INCUBATOR  CO. 
1317  Castro  St.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


connections. 


— A  large  grain  warehouse  and  elevator 
Is  to  be  built  at  North  Seattle,  Wash.  The 
company  is  to  be  capitalized  at  $300,000  to 
$350,000.  

There  Is  more  Catarrh  in  this  section  of  the  coun- 
try than  all  other  diseases  put  together,  and  until  the 
last  lew  years  was  supposed  to  be  incurable.  For  a 
great  many  years  doctors  pronounced  it  a  local  dis- 
ease, and  prescribed  local  remedies,  and  by  con- 
stantly failing  to  cure  with  local  treatment,  pro- 
nounced it  incurable.  Science  has  proven  catarrh  to 
be  a  constitutional  disease  and  therefore  requires 
constitutional  treatment.  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure, 
manufactured  by  F.  J.  Cheney  &  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio, 
is  the  only  constitutional  cure  on  the  market.  It  is 
taken  Internally  In  doses  from  10  drops  to  a  teaspoon- 
ful.  It  acts  directly  on  the  blood  and  mucouB  sur- 
faces of  the  system.  They  offer  one  hundred  dollars 
for  any  case  it  fails  to  cure.  Send  for  circulars  and 
testimonials.  Address 

F.  J.  CHENEY  A  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 

49~Sold  by  Druggists,  76c. 


HI6HEST  ry. 


0 INCUBATOR®-. 


Kr?*AC6NTU((nL  AFTER  you  HAVE  TRIED  IT 
stamp  for  catalogue  -*rr 

'VohCuuh  Inc.Co  DELAWARECny.DalX 


A.  BET7SE, 

8ANTA  ROSA,  CAL.  (Care  Santa  Rosa  National  Bank.) 
Importer,  Breeder,  Exporter. 

S.  O  White  Leghorn  s, 
8.  O.  Brown  Leghorns, 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks, 
Black  Minorcas, 

Eggs,  $3  per  13  Send  for  circular. 


HALSTED  INCUBATOR 

COMPANY, 
1813  Myrtle  Ntr«et,  Oaklaad.  Cal. 

Send  Stamp  for  Circular. 


BEST  INCUB  *T<iK  ill  il)K  —Hot  Water- Venti- 
lation -  Moisture  Self-regulating— No  WatcblDR—Chlckons 
removed  without  opening  machine— Buy  no  other.  108-EgK, 
$25;  216,  8KI;  324.  856;  504,  $75.  Now  Is  the  time  to  use  Wel- 
lington's Improved  Egg  Pood.  Every  Qrocer  Keeps  it. 
B.  P.  WELLINGTON,  Prop  ,  426  Washington  St.,  8.  F. 


MECHAM  &  FRITSCH, 

Importers  A  Breeders  of  Red  Polled  Cattle. 

We  have  200  head  of  Full  Bloods  and  Crossbreds  o 
Devons.  Bulls  and  Heifers  for  sale.  Address  community 
tlons  regarding  Cattle  to  MECHAM  &  FRITSCH.  Peta 
luma,  Cal. 


MECHAM  &  HINKLE, 

Importers  A  Breeders  of  Shropshire  Sheep. 

The  flock  was  imported  or  bred  direct  from  im- 
ported stock.  The  Shropshire  excels  all  mutton  breeds 
for  a  cross  on  the  merino— giving  more  wool  and  mut- 
ton than  that  from  any  other  breed.  Pure  and  Cross- 
bred Rama  and  Ewes  for  sale.  HO  head  of  Imported 
Shropshires  on  hand.  Direct  inquiries  regarding  Shrop. 
shires  to  MECHAM  &  HINKLE,  Petaluma,  Cal. 


MECHAM, 


Breeder  of  American  Merino  Sheep  With- 
out Horns.  The  only  flock  in  the  United  States. 
When  we  bought  our  sheep  East  24  years  ago,  among 
them  was  a  ram  without  horns.  He  grew  to  be  a  fine 
large  sheep,  shearing  at  2  years  old,  a  12-month'e  fleece. 
36  lbs.  of  long  white  wool. 


I  have  bred  from  him  and  his  get  ever  since  and  have 
never  made  an  out-cross  and  never  used  the  same  ram 
but  one  year  on  the  same  flock.  My  rams  at  two  years 
old  weigh  from  160  to  180  lbs.,  have  a  strong  constitu- 
tion, without  wrinkles,  and  will  shear  on  an  average 
about  26  lbs.,  a  12-month'e  fleece,  of  long  white  wool. 
Rams  and  Ewes  for  sale.  P.  O.  Address  Stony  Point . 
Sonoma  Co.,  Cal.    R.  R.  Station,  Petaluma. 


-THl 


Porteons  Improved  Scraper 

Patented  April  !.  1883.   Patented  April  17, 1888. 


Manufactured  by  0.  LISSZKDEH. 

.^l*"8""011  °' ,he  pub"°  18  ""'•d  »o  ">le  Scrapei 
»nd  the  many  varieties  of  work  of  which  It  la  capable 
.uch  as  Railroad  Work.  Irrigation  Ditches,  LsTsTfrfS 
'"«■  Leveling  Land,  Road  Making,  etc 

This  Implement  wid  take  up  and  carry  Its  load  to  any 
ul8,fnC,0;   5  5°  <«<>trlbut<.  the  dirt  evenly  or 
JepoHlt  its  load  In  bulk  as  desired.    It  will  do  the  work 
of  Scraper,  Grader,  and  Carrier.    Thousands  of  the. 
""SKS.!*!  ln  U9°  ln  »"  P»rt«  of  the  country. 
1ufe^rnhtheSsXr""">te0,-the  ^  000  m"D'"' 

Price,  all  Steel,  four-horse, MO ;  8toel  two-home.  »3 1 
"dress  all  order,  to  G.  LI8SKNDEN,  Stockton; 
Oallfernla.  ' 


HOW  TO  RAISE  TURKEYS  I 


The  numerous  diseases  that  are  usually 
prevalent  among  very  Young  Turkeys 
may  be  prevented  by  tbe  nee  of 

CART'S  PILLS. 

Send  for  Circular 

B.  FOUGERA  &  CO., 

SO  North  William  Street,  New  York. 


BUSINESS  COLLEGE. 

24  P08T  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

FOR  SEVENTY- FIVE  DOLLARS 

This  College  Instructs  in  Shorthand,  Type-Writing,  Book- 
keeping, Telegraphy,  Penmanship,  Drawing,  all  the 
English  branohes,  and  everything  pertaining  to  business, 
for  full  six  months.  We  have  sixteen  teachers  and  give 
Individual  Instruction  to  all  our  pupils.  Our  school  has 
Its  graduates  In  every  part  ol  the  State.  tfSKNl)  FOR 
CIRCULAR.    E.  P.  HEALD,  Pres.   0.  S.  HALKY,  Seo 


Calves,  Yearlings  and  2-year-olds 

FOR    8  A  LB. 
ROBERT   ASH  BURNER, 
Baden  Station,  San  Mateo  County,  Oa  . 
The  cars  of  the  S.  F.  and  San  Mateo  Electrlo  Road 
pass  the  place. 


Ihr  IlkM 

l|l  ll.ll  lhi  of  ,>>!,,  r    p.l.nl  Ml, 

•  Mil  HtU)    II,-    „•  .1 

fiSlMB  l,,T.r  .1  ill  limn,    ll  I.  Ihi 

COMMON  SENSE  BI1 

'  MSB*.  II  run  nUo  hr  Bwl  ft.  a  mllil  1,11 

XC  Sample  mailed  SI. 00. 
Nickel     -     -     -  2.00. 

RACINE  MALLEABLE  IRON  CO., 

J  I.  BaVIES,  M«t>  Rf  CINE,  WIS. 


EGGS  WILL  PAY  LARGE  PROFITS 

At  12  cts  per  dozen.  If  you  doubt  it,  writo  mo  and  I 
will  toll  you  how.  Oivo  plainly  vour  name,  adiltcsi  and 
business.    II.  K.  STAHK  WEATHER,  310  Cal.  8t,  8.  F. 


DROP  IT 


IF  YOUR  BUSINESS  DOES  NOT  PAY 
Chickens  are  easily  and  successfully 
raised  by  using  tho  Petaluma  Incu- 
bators and  Brooders.*)  Our  illus- 
trated catalogtio  tells  all  about  It  Don't 
buy  any  but  the  Petalnma  If  you  want  strong,  vigorous  chicks.  We 
aro  Pacific  Coast  Headquarters  for  Mono  and  Clover  Cutters,  Markers, 
Books,  Caponlzing  Tools,  Fountains,  Flood's  Roup  Cure,  Morris 
Poultry  Cure,  Creosozone  tho  great  chlcken-lico  killer  and  every  other 
article  required  by  poultry  raisers.  8co  the  machines  ln  operation  at 
ourexhlblt  with  tho  Norwalk  Ostrich  Farm,  Midwinter  Fair,  hatch- 
ing ostriches  and  all  kinds  of  eggs.  Catalogue  free.  If  you  want  It, 
write  to  us.  rETAI.I'ltIA    lIMCl'BATOR  CO., 

750-7&!-754-756  Main  8L,  PetsiO")*,  C*L 


BERKSHIRE  SWINE. 

Prize  Herd  of  Southern  California. 

PIOS  OF  ALL  AGES  FOR  HALE. 

SESSIONS  &  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

P.  O.  Box  080. 


MANHAJJSS 


Feed  our  Poultry  Food  and  •  ;n  will  have  healthy  ohlckens  and  lots  of  eggs. 


Oonulne  only  with  RKD 
BALL  brand. 

Recommended  by  Gold- 
smith,    Marvin,  Gamble, 
Wells,  Fargo  &  Co  ,  etc ,  etc 
It  keeps  Horse,  ami  Cattle 
healthy.    For  mlloh  cow.; 
It  Increases  and  enrlohe. 
their  milk. 
610  Howard  St., 
Sstn  Francisco,  CaJ. 
A.k  your  dealor  for  It, 
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JJgricultural  XiOTES 


CALIFORNIA. 

Butte. 

Those  who  are  experimenting  with  methods  of 
preserving  olives  will  be  interested  in  the  experience 
ol  Mr.  W.  W.  Gillett  of  Butte  county,  as  reported 
in  the  Oroville  Register:  He  placed  the  olives  in 
lye,  but  took  them  out  a  number  of  times  and 
placed  them  in  cold  water  to  test  the  berries.  As 
soon  as  he  saw  that  he  had  them  in  the  lye  long 
enough  to  remove  the  bitterness,  he  placed  them  in 
fresh  water  and  then  in  a  weak  solution  of  brine. 
This  brine  he  gradually  increased  in  strength,  or 
rather  made  three  brines,  each  one  being  stronger 
than  the  other.  He  retained  them  in  the  strong 
brine,  but  freshes  them  in  water  before  using  them 
on  the  table.  The  berries  were  perfectly  ripe  ere  he 
pickled  them.  He  says  they  are  keeping  finely. 
He  found  by  trial  that  the  small  berries  required  less 
lye  than  the  large  ones,  and  this  season  he  will  make 
three  grades  of  the  berries  before  placing  them  in 
the  lye  at  all. 

Fresno. 

Frank  J.  Burleigh  is  going  to  put  the  project  of 
a  warehouse  for  the  special  use  of  raisin-growers  to 
a  practical  test.  His  building  will  be  150x60  feet, 
and  it  will  have  every  convenience.  Its  capacity 
will  be  about  100,000  50-pound  boxes. 

Fresno  telegram,  June  18th:  At  the  meeting  of 
the  raisin-growers  to-day  the  plan  was  accepted 
which  had  been  prepared  by  the  committee  of 
packers  and  growers  appointed  last  week.  The  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  compact  is  vested  in  a  board 
of  eight  directors,  four  elected  by  the  growers  and 
four  by  the  packers.  This  board  of  directors  will 
appoint  a  general  inspector,  whose  duty  it  will  be  to 
visit  all  packing-bouses  and  see  that  the  raisins  are 
properly  packed  and  branded.  He  may  appoint 
deputies  to  assist  him.  He  must  give  a  bond  of 
$10,000  and  will  be  responsible  for  the  actions  of 
hi  deputies.  This  is  expected  to  do  away  with  the 
trick  of  putting  a  good  brand  on  inferior  raisins. 
The  expense  of  carrying  on  this  work  will  be  borne 
by  each  grower  and  each  packer  in  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  raisins  grown  or  packed.  The 
grower  will  pay  14  cents  per  ton  and  the  packers 
seven  cents.  Where  the  grower  packs  his  own 
crop  he  will  pay  two  cents  per  ton.  Better  times  in 
the  raisin  industry  are  confidently  looked  for.  The 
plan  adopted  provides  that  the  packing  of  second- 
grade  layers  be  discontinued.  Other  grades  will  be 
"Four  Crown  Fancy  Clusters,"  "Five  Crown 
Dehesa  Clusters,"  and  "Six  Crown  Imperial 
Clusters,"  and  each  box  will  be  marked  with  its 
proper  number  of  crowns.  There  will  be  four 
standard  grades  of  loose  raisins,  four-crown  loose, 
three-crown  loose  and  two-crown  loose  and  seedless 
Muscatels.  All  damaged  raisins,  or  raisins  not 
sufl'n  ently  good  to  be  classed  in  the  above  grades 
will  be  mixed  together  and  branded  "  Loose  Musca- 
tels."  All  raisins  will  be  packed  in  boxes,  no  box  to 
exceed  50  pounds,  net  weight.  No  loose  raisins, 
except  lour-crown,  will  be  packed  in  20-pound 
boxes.  The  grading  will  be  done  by  each  packing 
firm,  subject  to  inspection  and  approval  by  graders 
appointed  by  the  executive  committee,  and  when 
approved,  the  official  stamp  will  be  placed  on  each 
box.  All  raisins  will  be  sold  at  shipping  points 
f.  o.  b.  No  consignment  will  be  made  by  any 
shipper  or  packer.  No  packer  or  seller  of  raisins 
will  be  allowed  to  sell  to  agents  or  brokers.  No 
packer  or  seller  may  forward  goods  to  an  agent  or 
broker  until  he  is  in  receipt  of  the  name  of  the 
actual  buyer.  All  packers'  and  sellers'  books  will 
always  be  open  to  inspection  by  the  executive  com 
mittee,  in  order  to  obtain  the  names  of  the  actual 
buyers  on  each  and  every  shipment,  but  not  for 
publication. 

Humboldt. 

A  new  creamery  (the  second)  has  just  been  started 
on  the  Areata  bottom.  The  new  plant  is  owned  by 
the  same  company  and  operated  by  tbe  same  man 
agf  merit  as  the  Areata  creamery.  The  building  is 
larger,  being  34x68  with  an  L  26x25.  The  new 
plant  is  a  superior  structure  to  the  other  creamery 
both  in  machinery  and  fixtures.  Tbe  floors  of  the 
churn  and  butter  rooms  are  concrete.  The  drain- 
age is  complete,  being  carried  to  the  Daniels  slough 
through  a  V-shaped  sewer.  The  hog  pen  is  located 
2000  feet  from  the  plant  on  the  same  slough,  the 
milk  being  forced  to  the  pens  through  a  i^-inch 
pipe  by  a  steam  pump.  The  engine  rests  on  a  con- 
crete loundation,  and  the  entire  machinery  works 
smoothly  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  builders  and 
stockholders. 

Kern. 

Bakersfield  Calif ornian:  Over  on  the  north  side  of 
the  river  Mr.  Camidge  has  an  apricot  orchard  that 
the  owner  feels  disposed  to  enter  for  a  premium.  It 
is  only  three  years  old,  yet  the  present  crop  will 
average  125  pounds  to  each  tree,  some  running  as 
high  as  150  pounds.  This  crop  has  been  sold  on 
the  tree  for  one  cent  and  a  half  per  pound.  There 
are  100  trees  10  the  acre;  hence  tbe  crop  will  bring 
the  owner  the  very  tidy  sum  of  $187.50,  of  which  at 
least  $150  will  be  net  profit.  It  must  not  be  inferred 
from  this  that  every  apricot  orchard  will  show  like 
results  or  that  as  good  prices  will  be  obtained,  nor 
that  an  orchard  of  1000  trees  would  do  as  well. 

The  Bakersfield  Californian  estimates  the  grain 
acreage  of  the  county  as  follows:  Planted  on  irri- 
gated valley  lands — wheat  39,150  acres,  barley  6720 
acres,  oats  840  acres.  Sown  on  unirrigated  valley 
lands — 14.000  acres  of  wheat,  nearly  all  of  which 
will  yield  no  return  whatever,  the  season  having 
been  so  disastrous.  Planted  in  the  unirrigated 
mountain  v  illi  ys  and  smooth  hills — wheat  32,000 
acres,  barley  30,000  acres.  This  will  all  yield  well 
either  in  grain  or  hay.  This  makes  a  total  produc- 
tive acreage  of  71,150  acres  of  wheat,  36,720  acres 
of  barley  and  840  ^cres  of  oats,  or  108,710  acres  al- 
together. K-  rn  county  can  lay  claim  to  being  con- 
sidered a  grain  country,  and  in  addition  there  are 
likely  to  be  from  18,000  to  20,000  acres  of  Egyptian 
corn,  and  much  more  would  be  planted  were  it  not 
for  the  prospects  of  a  low  river. 

Los  Angeles. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  of  the  16th  inst.  thus 
sums  up  current  conditions  in  the  matters  of  weather 
and  fruit:  "  There  has  been  no  notable  change  in 
the  condition  of  the  weather  during  the  past  week. 


The  weather  bureau  reports  that  generally  fair 
weather  prevailed  with  cool,  cloudy  nights  and 
mornings  and  clear  days.  Tbe  abnormal  range  in 
temperature  continues,  the  departures  from  the 
seasonal  averages  showed  a  deficiency  averaging  5 
deg.  daily  at  Los  Angeles  and  8  deg.  at  San  Diego. 
The  rains  of  the  latter  part  of  the  previous  week, 
with  tbe  cool,  cloudy  mornings  of  this  week,  were  of 
material  benefit  to  summer  crops  and  standing  bay, 
but  were  to  some  extent  damaging  to  cut  bay. 
Fruit  crops  are  ripening  slowly  owing  to  the  cool 
weather.  Favorable  reports  of  the  fruit  crop  con- 
tinue. Apricots  are  ripening  and  other  crops  ad- 
vancing rapidly.  In  the  Cahuenga  valley  a  number 
of  lemon  trees  are  being  set  out.  A  few  blackberries 
are  coming  in  from  the  neighborhood  of  Los  An- 
geles. Peach  trees  are  very  heavily  loaded  and  in 
some  cases  have  already  had  to  be  propped  up. 
Fruit  would  mature  more  rapidly  were  it  not  for  the 
cool  nights." 

There  is  much  talk  at  Pomona  of  bonding  the 
county  for  the  making  of  good  pike  roads. 

Pomona  letter:  The  olive  crop,  so  every  one  who 
has  any  bearing  olive  trees  says,  is  going  to  be  the 
largest  in  Pomona  ever  known.  The  trees  north  of 
town  will  have  an  enormous  yield,  and,  at  the  prices 
that  were  Ireely  had  here  for  pickled  olives  all  the 
past  winter,  there  will  be  $300  and  $350  an  acre 
profit  for  a  number  of  orchardists.  The  Packard 
olive  trees  this  season  are  a  sight  for  any  horticul- 
turist to  behold. 

Orange. 

The  Santa  Ana  Blade  reports  that  the  movement 
to  organize  the  deciduous  fruit  growers  of  the  county 
to  market  the  crop  is  proceeding  steadily.  It  is 
estimated  that  tbe  Co-operative  exchange  just 
formed  will  control  from  100  to  150  tons  of  dried 
fruit,  not  including  raisins.  The  methods  of  the 
Santa  Clara  Fruit  Exchange  will  be  followed. 

Placer. 

In  the  English  Colony  at  Penryn  arrangements 
are  being  made  for  conducting  what  will  be  called 
the  "Placer  County  Horticultural  Training  Col- 
lege." It  is  intended  to  supercede  what  is  known 
as  the  "  pupil  system." 

Riverside. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  orange-growers  at  River- 
side, Mr.  H.  K.  Pratt,  Eastern  agent  for  the  Citrus 
Exchange,  gave  an  address,  from  which  we  quote  a 
report  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times:  Last  year  there 
were  hundreds  of  cars  of  good  seedlings  that  could 
not  be  shipped  from  Los  Angeles  county.  This 
year  the  seedlings  netted  the  growers  60  cents.  The 
best  fruit-buyers  of  the  East  want  to  see  the  Ex- 
change continued,  for  their  own  interests  are  better 
protected  than  through  the  commission  methods 
under  which  work  was  done  before.  The  experi- 
ence of  the  past  year  has  shown  that  the  growing  of 
oranges,  a  comparative  luxury,  has  returned  more  to 
the  grower  than  have  such  necessities  as  wheat,  cot- 
ton, etc.  The  experience  of  the  past  year  has 
placed  the  Fruit  Exchange  in  tbe  lead  as  the  best 
fruit-shipping  organization  extant.  The  experience 
of  the  year  has  shown  that  better  returns  can  be  ob- 
tained through  the  Exchange  than  through  commis- 
sion men.  Even  the  first  year,  with  the  commission 
men  established  and  fighting  the  Exchange,  and 
everything  against  the  successful  handling  of  fruit, 
as  good  returns  were  made  as  the  commission  men 
gave,  and  in  the  matter  of  packing  alone  enough 
was  saved  to  pay  the  balance  of  the  cost  of  market- 
ing. With  the  small  expense  incurred  by  the  Ex- 
change, the  cost  of  laying  down  fruit  at  any  point  is 
easily  learned,  and  the  stability  of  tbe  business  is 
insured.  The  fruit-jobbers  look  upon  the  Exchanges 
with  favor,  and  believe  their  interests  will  be  better 
protected  where  the  Exchange  is  dealt  with,  and 
will  pay  better  another  year.  The  solution  of  tbe 
difficulty  in  handling  tbe  orange  crop  is  looked  for 
through  the  Southern  California  Exchange,  and  tbe 
success  of  this  means  the  prosperity  of  California, 
which  is  look  upon  as  tbe  orange-growing  region  ol 
the  world.  It  behooves  all  the  growers  to  bold  to- 
gether, or  all  will  go  down.  Without  tbe  Exchange 
it  will  be  impossible  to  sell  oranges  f.  o.  b.  It  is 
suicidal  to  attempt  to  continue  in  the  consignment 
line,  and  selfish  in  the  extreme.  The  growers 
should  recognize  and  appreciate  tbe  good  work 
done  by  tbe  leaders  and  officers  in  the  Exchange 
movement,  the  men  having  been  most  unselfish  and 
untiring  in  their  work,  which  has  not  been  for  the 
direct  money  advantage,  but  to  save  the  industry 
from  destruction.  It  will  be  necessary  to  extend  the 
scope  of  the  Exchange,  to  include  lemons  and  de- 
ciduous fruits.  The  northern  Fruit  Exchange  will 
unite  with  the  southern,  and,  all  sections  working 
harmoniously,  there  will  be  no  need  of  fear  for  the 
orange  industry. 

San  Bernardino. 

The  Redlaods  Citrografh  notes  with  approval  a 
new  plan  of  shipping  Iresh  apricots  by  tbe  Santa  Fe 
Bulk  Express  Co.'s  cars.  We  quote:  This  is  a 
new  variety  of  cat.  Tbe  fruit  is  packed  in  10  pound 
baskets,  which  are  placed  in  single  rows  in  trays  be- 
longing to  tbe  cars.  The  trays  are  long  enough  ft  r 
each  end  to  set  in  a  groove  on  the  side  of  the  car, 
and  have  sufficient  spring  to  prevent  jarring  the 
fruit.  These  cars  are.  provided  with  refrigerator 
tanks  and  have  a  capacity  of  12  tons  each.  Their 
great  advantage  is  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  pack 
the  fruit  baskets  in  crates  as  has  been  the  custom  in 
the  past,  and  the  fruit  can  be  sold  in  the  East  at  a 
discount  of  more  than  25  per  cent  from  tbe  old- 
method  prices  and  still  net  as  much  to  tbe  grower. 
The  cars  are  also  adapted  to  shipping  oranges  in 
bulk  and  promise  to  come  into  general  service. 

San  Luis  Obispo. 

Arroyo  Grande  Herald:  One  of  the  prettiest 
places  to  visit  around  Arroyo  Grande  just  at  present 
is  the  Austin  ranch,  where  the  McClure  Seed  Com- 
pany is  conducting  a  new  industry  for  this  section 
of  the  country.  There  are  acres  of  feveral  varieties 
of  vegetables  now  maturing  a  crop  of  seeds.  But 
the  chief  attraction  just  now  is  the  acres  of  sweet 
peas  that  are  in  bloom.  The  visitor  can  hardly 
withstand  the  intoxication  of  the  sweet  perfume  that 
pervades  the  atmosphere. 

Sutter. 

The  Yuba  City  Farmer  reports  that  the  cannery 
at  thai  place  will  soon  start  up,  adding  :  Reports 
from  the  orchards  show  that  tbe  fruit  will  be  of  extra 
quality  this  year,  and  tbe  quantity  above  the  aver- 


age. Tbe  cannery  will  put  up  mostly  extra  fruit, 
the  best  grade  being  used.  The  apricot  crop  is 
heavy  this  season,  and  a  good  run  will  probably  be 
bad  before  the  peach  season  begins.  Peaches, 
plums,  pears,  etc.,  all  of  which  will  be  plentiful  and 
of  splendid  quality,  will  follow. 

J.  B.  Wilkie,  whose  fine  fruit  drier  burned  down 
some  months  ago,  is  replacing  with  a  new  and 
better  one.    This  time  he  is  building  with  brick. 

Tulare. 

Tulare  Register :  E.  L.  Cloer  finds  that,  with  the 
aid  of  a  small  reservoir  and  a  windmill  able  to  pro- 
pel a  four-inch  pump,  he  is  able  to  irrigate  an  acre 
and  a  quarter  to  perfection,  and  the  result  is  that 
he  is  able  to  supply  the  home  table  with  fruit  in  in- 
finite variety  and  in  the  greatest  abundance,  with  a 
surplus  to  spare.  He  is  so  well  satisfied  with  what 
has  been  accomplished  in  this  line  that  next  year  he 
proposes  to  put  up  a  bigger  windmill,  put  in  a  bigger 
pump,  and  build  a  bigger  reservoir  with  which  to 
sustain  two  acres  of  alfalfa.  With  this  addition  to 
tbe  "borne  acre,"  a  revenue  will  be  derived  that 
will  go  far  toward  liquidating  the  grocery  bills.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Cloer  is  a  wheat 
grower  on  land  far  from  any  ditch  system,  and  a 
fruit-grower,  too,  who  has  made  the  business  pay. 

Ventura. 

John  Miners  has  at  his  place  near  Nordhoff  a 
walnut  tree  only  three  years  old  which  is  loaded 
with  walnuts. 

Yolo. 

A  writer  for  the  Woodland  Democrat,  speaking  of 
the  Capay  valley,  says  :  "Six  years  ago  this  valley 
from  end  to  end  was  a  vast  grain  field,  yielding  ex- 
cellent crops,  with  here  and  there  a  few  fruit  trees 
just  sufficient  to  supply  tbe  farmers,  who  were  few 
and  far  between,  with  fruit  for  home  consumption. 
But  the  railroad  came  in.  The  settlers  realized  they 
had  excellent  fruit  land,  and,  having  facilities  for 
transportation,  they  cut  up  their  immense  grain 
fields,  sold  them  for  fruit  farms,  and  then  changed 
the  appearance  of  the  valley.  Where  one  man 
lived  with  bis  family,  "monarch  of  all  he  surveyed," 
are  now  found  from  ten  to  twenty  families.  These 
people,  many  of  them  from  Eastern  States,  are  pro- 
gressive, and  tbe  result  is  seen  in  tbe  greatly  im 
provi  d  appearance  of  Capay  valley." 

Cacheville  letter  :  I  do  know  what  constitutes  an 
ordinary  day's  labor  on  a  hay  press,  but  I  heard 
some  old  hands  at  tbe  business  express  surprise 
when  they  learned  that  the  crew  on  Tom  Pierce's 
hay  baler  baled  in  thirteen  hours  forty  tons  of 
wheat  hay  on  Geo.  Hopp:n's  farm. 


RUDY'S  PILE  8UPPO8ITORY  is  guaranteed  to 
cue  Piles  and  Constipation,  or  money  refunded.  60 
cents  per  box.  Sena  stamp  for  circular  and  Free 
Sample  to  MARTIN  RUDY,  Lancaster,  Pa.  For  sale 
by  all  first-class  druggists. 


C.  T.  ROGERS  &  SONS, 


ELGIN  ILLS. 

MECHANICAL  ENGINEERS  AND 
MANUFACTURING  EXPEHTS  OF 

CONDENSED  MILK 

OF  ALL  KINDS. 
Manufacturers  of  Machinery  and  Apparatus  for  making 

all  kinds  of  Condensed  Milk. 
Instructions  given  in  all  the  Secret  Processes  for  making 

any  kind  of  Condensed  Milk  Products. 
We  are  the  only  firm  in  the  world  who  build  Condensed 

Milk  Factories  complete,  put  them  In  operation  and 

guarantee  results,  and  arc  in  no  way  associated  with 

any  other  pers  :n,  Arm  or  company. 


A  MEMBERSHIP 

In  tbe  Home  Library  and  Supply 
Asso  iation  enables  you  to  order 
any  and  all  Kinds  of  Supplies  witb 
a  saving  of  from  ten  to  fifty  per 
cent  on  what  you  are  now  paying. 
Correspondence  with  us  will  con- 
vince you  of  this  fact.  First-class 
references  and  full  information  sent 
on  application  to 

J.  H.  WOOD  &  OO.t  Managers, 
14  Sansome  Street,  San  Francisco. 


Nerve 

Tonic 


Blood 

Builder 


*Oe 
f  mr  box 


4a«crlpUT« 
paaaphtet. 

br.  wtlliajis* 

MEDICINE  CO., 
Schenectady,  H.T. 
and  BrockTllle,  On  U 


I  EWIS'  98  %  LYE 

I       POTTEBED  AMD  PIBTUIOD 

(PATENTED) 
The  Blrongf  Ht  and  pnreat  T.ya 

made.  Unlike  other  Lye,  It  being 
l  a  flue  powder  and  packed  in  a  can 
'  with  removable  lid,   the  content* 
are  always  ready  for  use.  Win 
make  the  heat  i>erfumed  Hard  Soap 
In  20  minutes  without  boiling. 
It  la  the  beat  for  cleansing  waste 
pipes,   disinfecting  sinks,  clonet* 
waiting  bottles,  paints,  trees,  etc 
PENRA.  SALT  M'FO  00. 
Gen.  Aguj.,  Pbila,,  Pa. 


HAVING  THE 


BEST  SELLING  FACILITIES 


AND  THE 


OLDEST  HOUSE 


IN  THE 


CALIFORNIA  PRODUCTS 
*  BUSINESS** 


WILL  USE 


THIS  COLUMN 


IN  THE  FUTURE. 


138,  140,  142  MARKET  STREET, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


DO  YOU  WANT  TO  MAKE  MONEY? 


THE  ELI— 10  to  15  tons  in  II  x  Oar. 

IF  YOU  DO— BUY  A  PRESS 
FOR  BALING  HAY,  HOPS, 
HIDES,  WOOL, 
ORCHILLA,   RAGS,  or 
ANYTHING  you  want  BALED. 

A  young  man  can  make 
more  MONEY  with  less  ex- 
penditure of  money  and 
labor,    than  in  any  other 
way.     We  sell  the 

ELI  CHALLENGE;  Puts  10 
tons  in  a  box  ear.  Best 
press  made. 

Hill's  improved  LIGHT- 
NING bales  44  tons  per  day. 

JUNIOR  MONARCH,  20  to 
30  tons  per  day. 

PETALUMA  PRESS,  the  old 
reliable  standby,  great- 
ly improved. 

NEW  YORK  HOP  PRESS,  low 
priced,    yet    good  for 
small  yards. 

THOMPSON'S  CALIFORNIA 
HOP    PRESS,     horse  power 
press,    for  large  yards. 

Write  for  prices  and 
catalogues;     state  what 
you   want,    and  whether 
CASH  or  TIME  is  wanted. 

I.  J.   TRUMAN  ft  CO  , 
No.    18  Drumm  street, 

San  Francisco. 
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Market  Review. 


San  Francisco,  June  20,  1894, 
While  shipping  business  in  wheat  continues  very 
light,  there  is  a  distinctly  better  tone  to  the  market 
and  some  slight  strengthening  in  prices.  The  out 
look  is  considered  more  promising,  as  advices  from 
England  report  a  better  condition  of  affairs  in  that 
direction.  An  outlet  is  badly  wanted,  as  new  crop 
will  soon  be  coming  forward  in  liberal  quantities. 
Both  shippers  and  growers  are  anxiously  awaiting 
a  resumption  of  export  operations.  No.  1  shipping 
wheat  is  quoted  at  go@g2'Ac.  Milling  grades  are 
quotable  at  95c  to  $1.05  per,ctl. 

Barley. 

The  market  is  soft  and  the  outlook  does  not  look 
very  flattering  for  the  selling  interest.  New  crop 
is  being  sent  in,  being  more  or  less  of  a  disturb- 
ing element,  as  there  is  disposition  to  realize  sooner 
than  place  stock  in  warehouse.  Under  such  cir 
cumstances  the  market  necessarily  shows  weakness. 
Feed,  85  to  87KC  for  fair  to  good  and  88J£c  to  90c 
per  ctl.  for  choice;  Brewing,  $i@i.o5  $  ctl. 

Dried  Fruits. 

Values  nominal,  trade  being  at  a  standstill.  In 
former  years,  at  this  season,  many  Eastern  buyers 
would  be  making  contracts  for  Apricots  and  Peaches 
for  future  delivery,  but  this  year  they  seem  to  prefer 
waiting  until  the  stock  is  available  before  trading. 
We  quote  as  follows  :  Apples,  6@6%c  for  quar- 
tered, 6K@7C  for  sliced  and  9@nc  for  evap- 
orated; Pears,  6@8c  per  pound  for  bleached 
halves  and  2@4c  for  quarters;  bleached 
Peaches,  io@nMc;  sun-dried  Peaches,  7@8c;  Apri. 
cots,  nominal;  Prunes,  S@$'Ac  for  the  four  sizes, 
— c  for  the  five  sizes  and  3^@4  f°r  small;  Plums, 
4@Sc  for  pitted  and  ij£c  lor  unpitted;  Figs,  3@4C 
lor  pressed  and  i'A@2C  unpressed;  White  Necta- 
rines, — @— c;  Red  Nectarines,  —  @—  $  lb. 

Raisins. 

Demand  very  light.  We  quote.  California 
Layers,  6oc@$i;  loose  Muscatels,  in  boxes,  So@7Sc; 
clusters,  $1.25®!. 50;  No.  1  loose,  in  sacks,  2%@y: 
4?  lb;  No.  2  do,  2#@2Kc;  dried  Grapes  i'A@iKc 
$  lb. 

General  Produce  Market. 

OATS— Are  flat,  there  being  comparatively  no  in- 
quiry. Prices  are  undisturbed,  but  buyers  can  likely 
obtain  concessions.  We  quote:  Milling,  $1.20® 
1.30;  Surprise,  $1.35(^1.40;  fancy  feed,  $1.27^® 
1.30;  good  to  choice,  $i.is@i.2s;  poor  to  lair, 

$I@l.IO. 

CORN— Stocks  are  working  down  and  prices  are 
steadying.  Quotable  at  fi.17% @l-25  #  ell  for 
Large  Yellow,  $i.32j£@r.-35  for  Small  Yellow  and 
$t.3S@i.37K  for  White. 

CRACKED  CORN— Quotable  at  $27.so@28.5o 
per  ton. 

CORNMEAL-- Millers  quote  feed  at  $27@28 
per  ton;  fine  kinds  for  the  table,  in  large  and  small 
packages,  2^@3Kc  per  pound. 

OILCAKE  MEAL— Quotable  at  $35  per  ton 
from  the  mill. 

COTTONSEED  OILCAKE— Quotable  at  $30 
per  ton. 

SEEDS — We  quote:  Mustard,  brown,  $2@2.2S; 
Yellow,  $3@3.2S;  Triese,  $2.50(3)2.75;  Canary,  3® 
4c;  Hemp, 3^@45fc$Ib;  Rape,  2@2}4c;  Timothy, 
6'Ac  per  lb;  Alfalfa,  io@iiKc;  Flax,  $3@3.25 
per  ctl. 

MIDDLINGS— Quotable  at  $i9@2o  per  ton. 

MILLSTUFFS— We  quote:  Rye  Flour,  3^0; 
Rye  Meal,  3c;  Graham  Flour,  3c;  Oatmeal,  4^c; 
Oat  Groats,  5c;  Cracked  Wheat,  3&c;  Buckwheat 
Flour,  5@5Kc;  Pearl  Barley.  4&@4?ic  per  lb; 
Normal  Nutriment,  $3  per  case  ol  1  doz»n  cans; 
Breakfast  Delight,  $3.25  per  case  of  2  dozen  pack- 
ages. 

BRAN— Good  demand,  with  firm  prices.  Quo- 
table at  $16.50(0)17.50  per  ton. 

FEED— Manhattan  Horse  Food  (Red  Ball 
Brand)  in  100-lb  cabinets,  $8.  Manhattan  Egg 
Food,  100-lb  bags,  $11.50. 

HAY  -  Desirable  qualities  sell  at  good  prices.  New 
Wheat  sells  at  a  range  of  $9@i3;  new  Wild  Oat. 
$9@i2  per  ton.  Wire-bound  Hay  sells  at  $1  $ 
ton  less  than  rope-bound  hay.  Following  are 
the  wholesale  city  prices  for  rope-bound  hay : 
Wheat,  $I2@I5;  Wheat  and  Oat,  $n@i4; 
Wild  Oat,  $i2@i4;  Alfalfa,  $9@ii.so;  Barley, 
$n@i3;  Compressed,  $tx.5o@i4.5o;  Stock,  $8@io 
iff  ton. 

STRAW— Quotable  at  70@8oc  per  bale. 

HOPS— Dull  and  nominal  at  n@i3c  per  lb. 
Thomas'  Produce  Report  says:  "The  growing  crop 
is  looking  very  well  and  it  is  now  predicted  that  the 
coast  will  raise  20  per  cent  more  Hops  than  last 
year.  It  is  the  general  opinion  that  prices  will  not 
be  high  unless  some  accident  happens  to  the  crop 
elsewhere.  There  are  already  reports  of  vermin  in 
England,  with  some  growers  now  washing,  but  noth- 
ing of  an  alarming  nature  as  yet." 

RYE— New  crop  is  not  very  far  off  and  there  is 
desire  to  get  rid  of  old  stock  as  soon  as  possible.  As 
a  consequence,  buyers  have  the  situation  in  their 
favor.    Quotable  at  $t@i.os  $  ctl. 

BUCKWHEAT— Quotable  at  $i.io@i.2o  $  ctl. 

GROUND  BARLEY  —  Quotab'e  at  $21.00® 
21.50  per  ton. 

POTATOES— The  general  selling  range  for  new 
Early  Rose  and  Peetless  is  25(0)750  per  ctl  in  sacks 
and  boxes. 

ONIONS— Quotable  at  25@35c  #  ctl  for  Reds, 
and  5o@6oc  for  White. 

DRIED  PEAS— We  quote:  Green,  $t.50@i.75; 
Blackeve,  $1.60(0)1.65;  Niles,  $1.50®!  75  #  ctl. 

BEANS— Fair  demand  for  most  kinds.  We 
quote  as  follows:  Bayos,  $2.30@2  45;  Butter, 
$i.90@2.oo  for  small  and  $2®2.20  for  large;  Pink, 
$i.75@i.8s;  Red,  $2.30@2.so;  Lima,  $3  25@3  40; 
Pea,  $2.5o@2.75;  Small  White,  $2.40@2.6o;  Large 
White,  $2.5o@2.6o  &  ctl. 

VEGE  TABLES — Business  keeps  fairly  active. 
Receipts  are  liberal  and  buyers  still  have  the  ad- 
vantage. We  quote:  Egg  Plant,  —  @  —  per  lb. ; 
Cucumbers,  5o@75c  for  Vacaville  and  $1.25(0)1.50 
per  box  for  bay;  Asparagus,  4oc@$i  per  box  for 
the  ordinary  run  and  $i.25@$2  per  box  for 
choicer  quality;  Rhubarb.  30@4oc  #  box;  Garden 
Peas,  2@2#c  #  lb.;  Summer  Squash,  ao@35C 
per  box  for  Vacaville  and  75c@$i  P«  box  lor 


bay;  String  Beans,  i@2c  $  lb;  Refugee 
Beans,  2@3c  #  lb.;  Wax  Beans,  i@2c  #  lb. 
Green  Corn,  i2@i8c  4?  doz.;  Marrowfat  Squash 
—  #  ton;  Hubbard  Squash,  —  @  —  per  ton 
Green  Peppers,  8@ioc  #  lb;  Tomatoes, 
75c® i. 25  0  box;  Turnips,  75c  #  ctl;  Beets.  75c 
#  sack;  Parsnips,  $1.25  #  ctl;  Carrots,  3e@4oc 
Cabbage,  6o@75c;  Garlic,  2^@3C  #  lb;  Cauli 
flower,  6o@70c  #  dozen;  Dry  Peppers,  i7)4@2oc 
tflb;  DryOkra.  -c  $  lb.  ^ 

FRESH  FRUIT — Receipts  are  large  and  prices 
are  weak,  as  a  rule.  Business  yesterday  was  lively 
on  account  of  a  shipping  demand,  the  market  being 
considerably  relieved  by  such  trade.  Apricots  are  a 
drug,  and  much  poor  stock  has  been  dumped  this 
week.  Offerings  of  Peaches  comprise  a  large  quan- 
tity of  poor  goods.  Currants  still  sell  at  a  wide 
range.  Canners  are  taking  some  Cherries  now,  but 
their  wants  are  not  large  and  the  market  is  still  more 
or  less  burdened  with  surplus  of  this  particular 
variety.  We  quote:  Peaches,  I5@40c  per  box; 
Figs,  —  per  lb.;  Cherries,  white,  io@asc;  do,  loose, 
i@iKc  per  lb;  Royal  Ann,  25@5oc  per  drawer  and 
2@2&  #  lb  lor  loose;  black,  I5@30c  #  box; 
do,  loose,  i@2c  #  lb;  Apricots,  Royal,"  2o@40c  $ 
box;  Currants,  $1.50(2)3.50  #  chest;  Cherry  Plums 
i5@30  per  drawer;  Apples,  50®$  1  per  box;  Pears, 
25  @  50c  per  box. 

BERRIES— There  is  good  representation  of  the 
several  varieties.  We  quote  as  follows:  Raspberries, 
6S@8Sc  per  crate  and  $5@7  per  chest;  Strawberries, 
$3-5°@6  per  chest  for  Sharpless  and  $8@io 
for  Longworths;  Blackberries,  $4@6  per  chest; 
Gooseberries,  i@2c  for  common,  and  3  to  4c  per 
lb  for  the  English  variety. 

CITRUS  FRUIT— Fair  inquiry  for  Limes  and 
Lemons.  The  demand  for  Oranges  is  small,  most 
offerings  being  poor.  We  quote:  Mediterranean 
Sweet  Oranges,  $i.25@i.75;  Seedlings,  75c@$i.25; 
Mexican  Limes,  $3(^3.50  #  box;  Lemons,  Sicily, 
$4@S;  California  Lemons,  5oc@$i.25  for  common 
and  $i.5o@2.25  for  good  to  choice;  Bananas, 
$i.5o@2.5o  per  bunch;  Pineapples,  $2.5o@4  per 
dozen. 

NUTS— Chestnuts,  6@8c  $  lb;  Walnuts,  6@7%c 
for  hard  shell,  8@9C  for  soft  shell;  8@9c  for  paper 
shell;  California  Almonds,  io@iic  for  soft  shell, 
6@7c  for  hard  shell  and  1 1 14  @  12  lAc  for  paper 
shell;  Peanuts,  3@4c;  Hickory  Nuts,  5@6c; 
Filberts,  io@io}4c;  Pecans,  5@8c  for  rough  and 
8@ioc  for  polished;  Brazil  Nuts,  8@9c;  Cocoa- 
nuts,  $5@5.5o  #  100. 

HONEY— Receipts  are  light,  with  prices  un 
changed,  though  steady.  Business,  however,  is 
quite  dull,  there  being  a  breach  between  buyers  and 
sellers  in  regard  to  prices.  The  crop  this  year  will 
be  more  or  less  a  failure.  We  quote  as  follows: 
Comb,  ioM@nMc  #  lb  for  bright  and  9@ioc 
for  dark  to  light  amber;  water  white  extracted, 
6!4@7c:  amber  extracted,  5M@6c;  dark,  4&@ 
S'Actf  ft. 

BEESWAX— Quotable  at  24(0)250  lb. 
BUTTER — There  has  been  no  marked  change  in 
the  situation  for  a  week.  Receipts  have  been  ample 
for  all  trade  wants,  while  prices  have  kept  steady 
and  uniform.  Fancy  Creamery,  i6lA@ijc;  fancy 
dairy,  is@i6c;  good  to  choice,  13(3)140;  store  lots, 
@i2'Ac;  pickled  roll,  new,  i9@2oc  $  lb. 
CHEESE— Stocks  are  large,  while  the  demand  is 
slow,  so  that  prices  remain  easy.  We  quote:  Choice 
to  fancy,  8@9c;  fair  to  good,  6j4@7}£c;  Eastern, 
ordinary  to  fine,  14(8)150  #  lb. 

EGGS— Offerings  are  in  excess  of  market  wants, 
and  quotations  therefore  lack  firmness.  We  quote: 
California  ranch,  I4@i6c;  store  lots,  n@i3c; 
Eastern,  i2@i%lAc  $  dozen. 

POULTRY — The  market  is  again  crowded  with 
supplies,  and  prices  are  once  more  on  the  down 
grade.  We  quote:  Live  Turkeys — Gobblers,  io@ 
12c;  Hens,  io@i2c;  Roosters,  $4.50(0)5  for  old  and 
$5@8  for  young;  Broilers,  $1.50(^2.50  for  small  and 
$3.50(0)4  for  large;  Fryers,  $5@6;  Hens,  $4.0(2)5.50; 
Ducks,  $3  for  old  and  $4@5  for  young;  Geese,  $t 
for  old  and  $1(0)1.25  per  pair  for  young;  Pigeons, 
$t.25@i.5o  lor  young  and  $1.50(0)1.75  j?  dozen  for 
old. 

GAME— Nominal. 

PROVISIONS— We  quote  as  follows:  Eastern 
Sugar-cured  Hams,  13c;  California  Hams,  n}£@  12c; 
Bacon,  Eastern,  extra  light,  sugar-cured,  14(2)150; 
medium,  10c;  do,  light,  10'Ac;  do,  light,  bonele-s, 
12c;  light,  medium,  boneless,  ioK@iic;  Pork,  extra 
clear,  bbls,  $20;  hf  bbls,  $10.50;  clear,  bbls,  $19; 
hf  bbls,  $10;  boneless  Pig  Pork,  bbls,  $21.50;  hf 
bbls,  $11;  Pigs'  Feet,  hf  bbls,  $4.75;  Beef,  mess, 
bbls,  $7.50(2)8;  do,  extra  mess,  bbls,  $8.5o@9;  do 
family,  $9.50(^10;  extra  do,  $ii@ii.so  $  bbl; 
do,  smoked,  10c;  Pickled  Tongues,  hf  bbls,  $8; 
Eastern  lard,  tierces,  7%@8c;  do  prime  steam, 
10c;  Eastern  pure,  io-tb  pails,  10 'Ac;  5-lb  pails, 
lof^c;  3-lb  pails,  10 %c;  California,  10-Ib  tins,  9c; 
do,  5.1b,  9><c;  do,  kegs,  xoj^c;  do,  20-Ib  buckets, 
10c;  compound,  7>£c  for  tierces. 

WOOL— The  market  remains  in  quite  condition, 
without  any  change  in  prices.  The  weekly  report  of 
Thomas  Denigan,  Son  &  Co.  says:  "This  is  a 
waiting  market  and  it  is  so  both  at  the  East  and  in 
the  West.  The  sales  at  Ukiah  and  Cloverdale  were 
poorly  attended.  The  Wools  sold  at  9@nc  $  lb, 
and  were  considered  dear,  though  in  former  years 
they  averaged  never  less  than  18c  and  often  as  high 
as  22@23c  for  spring  clip.  Scourers  are  getting  no 
orders  and  therefore  little  is  doing  with  them,  while 
shippers  decline  to  buy  at  any  price  in  our  local 
market,  until  such  time  as  they  can  see  an  opening 
for  their  purchases."  We  quote  spring:  Year's 
fleece,  #  lb.,  5@7c;  Six  to  eight  months,  San 
oaquin,  poor,  5@6c;  do  fair,  6(2)8;  Oregon 
and  Washington:  Heavy  and  dirty,  6@7c;  good 
to  choice,  8@ioc;  valley,  10(2)13.  Nevada:  Heavy, 
6@8c;  choice  light,  9@ioc  We  quote  fall:  North- 
ern defective,  5@6c;  Southern  and  San  Joaquin,  3 


HIDES  AND  SKINS— Quotable  as  follows: 


Sound. 

Heavy  Steers,  54  tbsup,  #tt>.454@4^c 
Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  lbs.3M@3^c 

Light,  42  to  47  tbs  3    @3K  c 

Cows,  over  50  lbs  3  @3^c 

1 


Culls. 

3  @ — c 
2  @2Mc 

2  @2%C 

a%@ — c 

2  (8) — c 

3  @ — c 


ght  Cows,  30  to  50  lbs. . .  .3 

Stags  3   @ — c 

Kips,  17  to  30  lbs  4   @ — c 

Veal  Skins,  10  to  17  tt>3  5    @ — c     4   @ — c 

Calf  Skins,  5  to  10  lbs  7   @ — c     6  @— c 

Dry  Hides,  usual  selection,  6J4c;  Dry  Kips, 
6tfc;  Calf  Skins,  do,  654c;  Cull  Hides,  Kip  and 
Calf,  4c;  Pelts,  Shearling,  io@20c  each ;  do,  short, 
25@35c  each;  do,  medium,  40(2)500  each;  do,  long 


wool,  5o@75c  each;  Deer  Skins,  summer,  25c;  do, 
good  medium,  is@2oc;  do,  winter,  5c  per  lb;  Goat 
Skins,  25@4oc  apiece  for  prime  to  perfect,  io@2oc  for 
damaged,  and  5@ioc  each  for  Kids. 

San  Francisco  Meat  Market. 

Beef  steady,  especially  prime  stock.  Mutton  and 
Lamb  are  both  plentiful  and  cheap.  Following  are 
the  rates  for  whole  carcasses  from  slaughterers  to 
dealers  : 

BEEF  —  First  quality,  554c;  second  quality, 
4@5c;  third  quality,  35<@4C  #  lb. 

CALVES— Quotable  at  4@6c  #  lb. 

MUTTON— Quotable  at  5@6c  lb. 

LAMB -Spring,  6(8)70  #  ft. 

PORK— Live  Hogs,  on  foot,  grain  fed,  heavy  and 
medium,  4fcc;  small  Hogs,  4540;  stock  Hogs, 
3M@4c;  dressed  Hogs,  6%@7%c  #  lb. 


DIVIDEND  NOTICE. 

SAN    FRANCISCO    SAVINGS  UNION, 

632  California  St.,  Comer  of  Webb. 
For  the  half  year  ending  with  the  30th  of  June,  1894, 
dividend  has  been  declared  at  the  rate  of  four  and 
eight-tenths  (4  8  10)  per  cent  per  annum  on  Term  de- 
posits, and  four  (4)  per  cent  per  annum  on  Ordinary  de- 
posits, free  of  taxes,  payable  on  and  after  MONDAY,  the 
2d  of  July,  1894.  LOVELL  WHITE,  Cashier. 


SANTA  CLARA  VALLEY  LAND 

FOR  FRUIT  ORCHARD  HOMES. 

THE  RANCHO  ABOHITAS-Prlces  »36  to  1125 
per  acre.  This  is  the  best  rich  sediment  soil  property 
c  ffered  in  tb  Is  State  for  the  money.  S.  P.  has  station  on 
the  ranch,  and  only  few  miles  from  Watsonvllle  Sugar 
Beet  Refinery.  This  Is  a  great  country  for  sugar  beets. 
For  full  particulars  apply  K.  o.  GODFB1T, 
Crocker  Building,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


ORANGE  CULTURE  IS  CALIFORNIA, 

Now  that  the  interest  in  the  culture  of  the  orange  Is 
extending  so  as  to  embrace  nearly  all  parts  of  the  State, 
a  book  giving  the  results  of  experience  In  parts  of  the 
State  wbere  the  growth  of  the  fruit  has  been  longest  pur- 
sued will  be  found  of  wide  usefulness. 

"Orange  Culture  in  California "  was  written  by  Those 
A.  Garey  of  Los  Angeles,  after  many  years  of  practloa) 
experience  and  observation  in  the  growth  of  the  fruit. 
It  is  a  well-printed  hand-book  of  227  pages,  and  treats  oi 
nursery  practice,  planting  of  orange  orohards,  cultiva- 
tion and  Irrigation,  pruning,  estimates  of  cost  of  planta- 
tions, best  varieties,  etc 

The  book  is  sent  post-paid  at  the  reduced  price  of  76 
cents  per  copy,  in  cloth  binding.  Address  DEWEY 
PUBLISHING  CO.,  Publishers,  220  Market  St.,  San 
Francisco, 


The  Raisin  Industry, 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  RAISIN  GRAPES, 
their  History,  Culture  and  Curing.  By  Gustav  Eisen. 
This  is  the  Standard  Work  on  the  Raisin  Industry  hi 
California.  It  has  been  approved  by  Prof.  Hllgard,  Prof. 
Wickson,  Mr.  Chas.  A.  Wetmore  and  a  multitude  of 
iractlcal  raisin-growers.  Sold  by  the  DEWEY  PUB- 
LISHING CO,  or  Its  Agents  at  the  uniform  prloe  of  $3, 
postage  prepaid.   Orders  should  be  addressed: 

THE  DBWBY  PUBLISHING  CO., 

220  Market  St„  San  Francisco. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying, 

738  MARKET  ST.,  BAN  FBANCISCO,  OAL 
Open  All  Tear. 
A.  VAN  DER  NAILLEN,  President. 
Assaying  of  Ores,  825;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnatlon  Assay, 
126;  Blowpipe  Assay,  $10.   Full  course  of  assaying,  $50. 
ESTABLISHED  ISM.  J$T  Send  for  circular. 


CALIFORNIA 


If  you  want  to  know  about  California 
and  the  Pacific  Btatea,  send  for  the 
PACIFIC  RURAL.  PREHM, 

the  best  Illustrated  and  Leading  Farming  and  Horticultural 
Weekly  of  the  Far  West.  Trial,  60c  for  3  mos.  Two  unn-le 
copies,  10  cents.  Established  1870.  DEWEY  PUBLISHING 
CO.,  220  Market  St.,  San  Franc! boo. 


Patents  Isened  to  Pacific  Coast  In 
ventors. 


Reported  by  Dewey  &   Co.,  Pioneer 
Patent  Solicitors  for  Pacific  Coast, 
220  Market  Street. 


roR  wr.tK  sv  iv,  junr  6,  1S94. 

621  072.-WATKCLo8irrPiJH.-E.  D.  Andruss,  Seattle. 
Wash.  ' 

520,877.    Sulky  BnAKS-Clawson  &  McKerron.  8.  F 

621,106  — Sluice  Valvs-W.  A.  Doble,  8.  F. 

620,964.—  Metallic  Packikq-C.  H.  Ensign.  Kekaha,  II  I 

521,141.— FariT  Carriir-T.  S.  Fitch,  8.  F. 

520,880.— TUB-Gwynn  &  Spencer,  Napa,  Cal. 

620,987.  Billiard  'Mr  _  w.  S.  Uannaford.  Pasa- 
dena, Cal. 

620,782.   Blicttric  Motor — A.  Hioman,  OI>mpla,  Wash. 
620,928.—  Car  CoiTLIIo-Geo.  Kor,  Portland  Or 
620,932.  —Plow — H.  B.  Martin,  Chlno,  Cal. 
52Cai3*'~SU''KV  Pt°W  Axun    W-  B-  Mo"1".  Collinsvllle, 
620,868. -Motor— E.  I.  Nichols,  S.  F. 
620,82!).— Dish  Clianir— C.  Palmlcaf,  Seattle  Wash 
620,939.— Coni:intrator— A.  H.  Rapp,  S  F 
521,059.— Clutcu-T.  J.  Thorp,  Forest  Grove,  Or 
23,385.— Scali  Beam  DrsioeW.   E.  Withrow.  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 

Note. -Copies  of  U.  B.  and  Foreign  patents  furnished 
by  Dewey  &  Co.  In  the  shortest  time  possible  (by  mall  or 
telegraphic  order).  American  and  Foreign  patents  obtained 
and  general  patent  business  for  Pacific  Coast  Inventors 
transacted  with  perfect  soonrlty,  at  reasonable  rati*,  and  ln 
the  shortest  possible  time. 


Commission  (tferchapt?. 


P.STE  I NHAGE  N  &  C? 


404&<K)6  DAVIS  STS.F. 


MOORE.  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 

 AND  

Genenl  Commission  Merchants, 

810  California  St,  S.  P. 
Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 

TPersonal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal  advance! 
made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of  Interest. 


LOANS  AND  MINES. 

Loans  negotiated  on  Mrst-claHs  securities.  Mines  and 
mining  prospects  of  guaranteed  value  sold  on  working 
bonds.  O.  H.  DW1NBLLI,  Grand  Hotel,  Ban 
Francisco,  Cal. 


RAISIN  WHAPS,  SWEAT  1 

FRUIT  PAPER! 

Wax  or  Parafflne  Paper,  as  well  as  a  large  variety  of  other  Papers  for 
the  wrapping  and  packing  of  Green  and  Dried  Fruits  and  Raisins. 

ORIGINAL  MANUFACTURERS  OF  FRUIT  PAPER. 

S.  P.  TAYLOR  PAPER  CO., 

416  OLA Y  STREET  SAN  FRANOISOO. 


A.  V.  vmwKV. 


W.  B.  EWER. 


e.  a.  Hi-noun. 


DEWEY    <5c  CO.'S 


Sci»ti.6  Press 


Patent  Agency. 


ESTABLISHED  1863. 


Inventors  on  the  Pacific,  Coast  will  find  It  greatly  to  their  advantage  to  oonnult  this  old 
•xperienoed,  first-claM  Agenoy.  We  have  able  and  trustworthy  Associate*  and  Agents  in  Wash- 
ington and  the  capital  cities  of  the  principal  nations  of  the  world.  In  connection  with  our  edi- 
torial, scientifio  and  Patent  Law  library,  and  record  of  original  oases  in  our  office,  we  hav« 
>ther  advantages  far  beyond  those  which  can  be  offered  home  Inventors  by  other  agencies.  The 
information  accumulated  through  long  and  careful  practice  before  the  Office,  and  the  frequent 
jxamination  of  Patents  alnady  granted,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  patentability  ol 
inventions  bought  before  us,  enables  us  often  to  give  advice  which  will  save  inventors  the 
xpense  of  pplying  for  Patents  upon  inventions  which  are  not  new.  Circulars  of  advice  sent 
free  on  receipt  of  postage.    Address  DEWEY  &  CO.,  Patent  Agents,  220  Market  8ft.  8.  P. 
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Coast  Industrial  Notes. 

—The  Canadian  Pacific  will  build  a  new 
steel  bridge  over  the  Columbia  River  at 
Revelstoke,  B.  C,  this  summer. 

— From  five  to  ten  dollars  a  day  were  the 
recent  ruling  wages  for  fighting  the  flood 
and  saving  property  in  Portland,  Or. 

— British  Columbia  mill  men  are  buying 
logs  in  Washington  and  towing  them  to 
their  mills.  Just  a  year  ago  precisely  the 
opposite  condition  of  affairs  existed. 

— Dodge,  Sweeney  &  Co.  have  bought 
the  Alaska  Packers'  Association's  salmon 
pack  of  '94  in  barrels  and  half  barrels  at  $6 
for  barrels  and  $3. 50  for  halves.  This  is  $2 
lower  than  '93. 

— The  twenty-second  payment  to  the 
Union  Iron  Works  on  account  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  Oregon,  amounting  to 
$96,684,  has  been  deferred  until  the  naval 
appropriation  bill  passes,  as  there  are  no 
funds  available  for  this  purpose. 

— R.  B.  Langdon  &  Co.  of  Minneapolis 
have  secured  a  $2,000,000  canal  contract  in 
Arizona.  The  country  to  be  irrigated  is 
400,000  acres,  mostly  in  Maricopa  county, 
and  the  water  to  be  obtained  is  from  the 
Rio  Verde.  The  canal  will  start  above 
Phoenix  and  be  100  miles  long. 

— Work  on  the  new  reservoir  for  the  Paso 
Robles  Water  Company  has  commenced. 
It  is  to  be  built  east  of  town  in  the  Callender 
tract.  The  capacity  will  be  1,200,000  gal- 
lons and  the  cost  $6000.  New  ditches  are 
to  be  dug,  new  pipes  laid  and  new  mains  put 
in,  and  the  whole  cost  Is  estimated  at 
$15,000. 

— The  annual  statement  of  the  Pacific 
Mail  Steamship  Company  for  the  year 
ended  April  30  shows  a  balance  of  receipts 
over  expenses  of  $475,461.  There  was  a 
deficit  last  year  of  $56,740.  The  statement 
is  reiterated  in  some  quarters  that  the  com- 
pany is  in  financial  stress  and  about  to  pass 
into  the  hands  of  a  receiver. 

— Talking  of  the  much-discussed  San 
Joaquin  Valley  Railroad,  Traffic  Manager 
Leeds  says  :  "  I  have  found  no  difficulty  in 
interesting  people  in  behalf  of  a  scheme 
appeals  to  the  financial  interests  of  all.  The 
cost  of  the  road  will  not  be  over  $10,000  a 
mile.  The  matter  Is  being  considered  daily 
in  the  executive  committee  of  the  associa- 
tion, but  no  steps  have  been  taken  so  far  to 
incorporate  a  company.  This  will  be  done 
shortly." 

— Plans  are  being  perfected  for  the  recla- 
mation by  the  State  of  nearly  1,000,000 
acres  of  swamp  and  overflow  lands  on  the 
Sacramento,  Feather  and  San  Joaquin 
rivers  and  their  tributaries.  Nearly  $15,- 
000,000  has  heretofore  been  almost  wholly 
wasted  in  a  similar  effort.  The  plan  in  gen- 
eral will  be  to  utilize  the  waterflow  for 
dredging  and  create  a  system  of  reservoirs. 
The  matter  will  be  embodied  in  an  engineer's 
report  to  the  Legislature. 

— The  Pacific  Steam  Whaling  Company's 
steamer  Jennie  has  started  for  Herschel  Isl- 
and, in  the  Arctic  Ocean,  with  a  cargo  of 
supplies  for  relief  stations  that  have  been 
established  for  distressed  whalers  and  seal- 
ers and  stores  for  the  crews  of  the  whalers 
that  will  go  into  winter  quarters  at  Herschel 
Island  when  the  ice  begins  to  pack.  Among 
the  cargo  are  150  cases  of  coal  oil,  700  tons 
of  coal,  530  barrels  of  beef,  pork,  fish,  etc., 
837  cases  of  canned  meat,  fruit  and  vegeta- 
bles, 10,000  pounds  of  beans,  11,000  pounds 
of  bread,  17  barrels  of  beer,  1100  pounds  of 
dried  fruit,  5500  pounds  of  coffee,  350  bar- 
rels of  flour,  15,000  pounds  of  sugar,  49 
barrels  of  molasses,  3  barrels  of  rum,  7  cases 
of  whisky  and  2000  pounds  of  tobacco.  She 
carries  4  whaleboats,  25  cases  of  rifles  and 
25,000  cartridges. 

There  has  recently  been  successfully 
treated  at  Halloway,  near  London,  the  larg- 
est balloon  in  the  world.  It  has  a  capacity 
of  100,000  cubic  feet,  weighs  2250  pounds, 
and  will  lift  an  additional  ton.  It  is  to  be 
used  in  making  meteorological  observations 
for  a  period  of  six  days  without  descending. 


A  larger  wheel  than  the  great  Ferris 
wheel  is  being  erected  at  Earl's  Court,  Lon- 
don. It  is  a  400-foot  wheel,  and  will  carry 
2000  people  in  fifty  cars.  Three  restaurants 
will  be  built  on  platforms  at  varying  heights 
on  the  susportlng  towers,  and  a  ballroom 
will  crown  the  towers  at  the  axle. 


Teacher  :  "  With  whom  did  Achilles  fight 
at  the  battle  of  Troy?"  Pupil:  "Pluto." 
Teacher :  '« Wrong.  Try  again."  Pupil : 
"  Nero?"  Teacher  :  "  Nero  ?  How  do  you"— 
Pupil :  "  Then  it  must  have  been  Hector.  I 
knew  it  was  one  of  our  three  dogs." — Hallo. 


To  be  a  man's  own  fool  is  bad  enough; 
but  the  vain  man  is  everybody's. — Peon. 


Cause  of  the  Hard  Times. 

George  Gould  says  it  is  because  of  the 
hostility  to  corporations. 

The  farmer  says  it  is  the  low  price  of 
wheat. 

The  silver  men  say  it  is  the  action  of  Wall 
street. 

Wall  street  says  it  is  the  action  of  the  sil- 
ver men. 

The  manufacturer  says  it  is  the  fear  of 
free  trade. 

The  consumer  says  it  is  the  tariff. 

The  capitalist  says  it  is  the  exorbitant  de- 
mands of  labor. 

The  debtor  says  It  Is  the  creditor. 

The  creditor  says  it  is  the  debtor. 

The  Democrat  says  it  is  the  Republican. 

The  Republican  says  it  is  the  Democrat. 

The  Populist  says  it  is  both. 

The  Prohibitionist  says  it  is  whisky. 

The  preacher  says  it  is  the  devil. 

What  do  you  say  ?  or  don't  you  know  ?— 
Canadian  Recorder. 


One  Side  of  It. 


There  are  more  than  300,000  men  em- 
ployed in  bituminous  coal  mining,  most  of 
whom  are  now  on  strike.  They  earn  usually 
$100,000,000,  which  is  68  per  cent  of  the 
value  of  the  coal  at  the  mines.  The  mining 
companies  have  not  been  making  any  money 
lately,  because  so  many  mills  and  factories 
were  closed  that  it  has  restricted  the  market 
for  coal.  The  reduction  of  miners'  wages 
was  a  shrewd  move  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
panies. The  managers  expected  that  it 
would  produce  a  strike.  This  was  just  what 
they  wanted,  in  order  to  lessen  production  of 
coal  and  clear  off  surplus  stocks.  As  soon 
as  this  is  done  the  strike  will  end,  and  every- 
body will  pay  a  little  higher  price  for  coal 
than  he  would  if  competition  continued  with- 
out restriction. — American  Manufacturer. 


M.  Louis  Boutan  has  succeeded  in 
taking  some  beautiful  photographs  of  the 
bottom  of  the  sea  by  the  aid  of  a  newly  in- 
vented lamp  for  burning  magnesium  powder 
under  the  water.  He  first  descends  to  the 
bottom  and  selects  his  views,  next  has  his 
apparatus  lowered  to  him,  then  arranges  the 
same  for  several  flashes,  enabling  him  to 
take  as  many  successive  pictures. 

The  great  Pitch  lake  of  Trinidad  covers 
99  acres  and  contains  millions  of  tons  of  so- 
called  pitch.  This  is  in  reality  a  mixture  of 
asphalt  and  oil,  which  Is  continually  oozing 
up  through  cracks  and  crevices  beneath  the 
pressure  of  the  strata  of  rock  above. 

Delicacy  Is  to  the  mind  what  fragrance  is 
to  the  fruit. — Polncelot. 


OF  INTEREST  TO  CONSUMERS. 


During  these  times  when  grain  is  low, 
fruit  difficult  to  sell  and  produce  of  all 
kinds  less  remunerative  than  it  has  been, 
farmers  and  fruit-growere  find  their  in- 
comes are  leas  than  they  expected,  and  as  a 
result  it  is  essential  that  what  they  use 
should  be  supplied  to  them  at  the  lowest 
possible  cost.  The  Pacific  Coast  Home 
Supply  Association  has  for  a  number  of 
years  supplied  a  large  number  of  families 
throughout  this  coast  with  their  necessities 
and  have  been  so  successful  in  purchasing 
advantageously  for  their  patrons  that  their 
business  shows  a  constant  increase,  and 
they  are  still  at  the  old  stand  ready  to 
attend  to  the  wants  of  the  public.  Other 
organizations  of  similar  nature  have  started, 
and  some  of  them  have  gone  out  of  exist- 
ence, while  in  other  cases  they  have  failed 
to  give  the  best  of  satisfaction.  This  has 
sometimes  operated  to  destroy  confidence, 
but  there  is  no  question  the  plan  of  ship- 
ping direct"to  consumers  and  making  the 
road  from  manufacturers  to  consumers  as 
direct  as  possible  is  the  most  economical 
way  of  conducting  business,  and  as  a  result 
you  can  obtain  better  goods  for  less  money 
by  using  the  Association  than  through  any 
other  source.  Those  who  are  not  members 
would  do  well  to  write  to  headquarters  for 
information,  which  will  gladly  be  supplied, 
and  if  their  representative  should  be  in 
your  neighborhood  at  any  time,  he  will  be 
instructed  to  call  upon  you  and  explain  the 
system  thoroughly. 

REMEMBER,  the  address  of  this  Asso- 
ciation is  132  Market  street,  San  Francisco, 
with  branch  houses  in  Los  Angeles  and 
Portland. 


INSURE  WITH  THE 

*~  FUNG 


INSURANCE  Y  COMPANY. 


CAPITAL: 

$1,000,000. 


ASSETS: 

$3,200,000. 


i  k  1 


BETTER   THAN  EVER. 


If  you  are  in  need  of  a  drying  surface  or  trays  for  Prunes  or 
Raisins,  you  will  consult  your  own  interests  by  investigating  the 
merits  of  P.  &  B. 

SAMPLES  AND  CIRCULARS  ON  APPLICATION. 

PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO.,  -  -  116  Battery  Street, 

SAJST  FRANCISCO. 
E  G.  JUDAH,  Agent,  221  South  Broadway,  Loi  Angeles. 


STORE  YOUR  GRAIN  WHERE  YOUR  REST  INTERESTS 

WILL  ALWAYS  BE  CONSULTED. 

Warehouses  and  Wharf 


-OF  THE  ■ 


Grangers'  Business  Association, 

Capacity  of  Warehouses,  60,000  tons;  wharf  accommodations  for  the  largest  vessels  afloat. 
Grain  received  on  storage  for  shipment,  and  for  sale  on  consignment. 

OFFICE,    108    DAVIS    STREET,    SAN    FRANOISOO,  OAL. 


Send  for 
CATALOGUE 
Mailed  Free. 


NEVER 
REQUIRES 
OILING 
or  CLIMBING 
TOWERS. 


Pips  Fittings, 


GEM  STEEL  WINDMILL 

With  Graphite  Boxes. 
Guaranteed  more  durable  without  oil 
than  other  mills  that  are  oiled.  Practically 
these  mills  require  no  attention.  TRULY 
A  GEM,  and  worth  Its  weight  in  Gold.  It 
combines  beauty,  strength,  durability  and 
simplicity.  Governs  Itself  perfectly,  Is 
easily  ertcted,  and  is  sold  on  its  merits;  In 
fact,  It  is  the  best  mill  on  earth.  The  mill 
is  made  entirely  of  Steel  and  Cast  Iron. 
Each  one  of  our  Gem  Windmills  is  guaran- 
teed. 

NOTICE. 

We  carry  a  full  line  of  all  kinds  pumps— 
for  band,  windmill  and  power  use.  Pipe, 
Brass  Goods,  Hose,  Tanks,  etc 


PUMPS 

OF  ALL 
KINDS. 


WOODIN  &  LITTLE, 

812-814    MARKET    STREET,    SAN  FRANOISOO.  OAL. 


Made  and  Sold 
under  the  fol- 
lowing Letters 
Patent: 

No.  197,137..  Nov.  13, 1877 
No.  21 0,458.. Deo.  3,  1878 
No.  306,667.. Oct.  14,  1884 
No.  403,019.. May  7,  1889 
Write  for 


WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE  NO.  14  DEVOTED  TO 

AGRICULTURAL  MACHINERY. 

The  purpose  of  this  notice  is  to  inform  both  farmers  and  merchants,  who  use  or 
sell  Horse  Forks,  that  they  must  not  purchase  Horse  Forks  that  Infringe  the  above 
Patents;  and  to  call  their  attention  to  the  fact  that  certain  horse  forks,  manufactured 
by  F.  E.  Myers  &  Bro..  Ashland,  O.,  and  imported  and  sold  by  the  Deere  Implement 
Company,  of  San  Francisco,  are  direct  Infringements  of  the  above  patents,  the  manu- 
facturers of  the  infringing  forks  having  admitted  n  Court  that  their  forks  were  an 
infringement  of  the  above  patents,  and  are  now  paying  royalty  for  manufacturing  and 
selling  them;  and  they  have  agreed  not  to  sell  any  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

All  parties  selling  or  using  these  infringing  Horse  Forks  will  be  promptly  prose- 
cuted.   

RYRON  JACKSON  MACHINE  WORKS. 

OFFICE  825  8IXTH  STREET,  SAN  FRANOISOO. 

Catalogue  No.  15,  devoted  to  Pumping  Machinery  and  Steam  Engines. 


GENUINE  JACKSON'S  LIGHT  WEIGHT  HORSE  FORKS 

 SOLD  BY  

HOOKER  &  CO.,  16-18  Drumm  St.,  San  Francisco. 


June  23,  1894. 
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The  World's  Gold  Supply. 
The  most  eminent  living  writers  on  the 
precious  metals,  Suess  and  Soetbeer,  hare 
recently  published   what   the  New  York 
Telegram  calls  a  very  alarming  statement. 
It  is  to  the  effect  that  the  total  amount  of 
gold  dng  out  of  the  earth  annually  suffices 
only  to  supply  the  present  demand  for  that 
valuable  substance  for  use  in  the  arts.  Not 
a  bit  of  the  new  product  of  the  mines  is 
available  for  coinage.  Trinket  use  and  waste 
in  manufacture  exhaust  the  whole  yield.  If 
this  is  correct,  then  gold  must  vanish  from 
circulation  before  long,  because  the  output 
of  the  gold  mines  of  the  world  is  diminish- 
ing rather  than  Increasing,  and  there  are 
few  fields  left  to  explore.    But  Uncle  Sam's 
metallurgists  say  that  It  is  not  so.  The 
writers  quoted  fail  to  consider  the  fact  that 
the  gold  employed  In  the  arts  is  utilized  over 
and  over  again.    It  goes  through  a  sort  of 
cycle.    Articles  of  jewelry  often  disappear, 
but  are  seldom  lost.    When,  through  acci- 
dent, they  pass  out  of  the  possession  of  the 
well-to-do,  they  go  to  the  poor  and  sharp- 
eyed,  who  sell  or  pawn  them.  Some  jewelry 
is  lost  by  fire  and  some  in  the  sea,  and  these 
losses  are  absolute  and  hopeless;  but  jewelry 
otherwise  is  certain,  practically,  all  of  it,  to 
find  its  way,  sooner  or  later,  to  the  pawn 
shops  or  into  hands  of  dealers  in  old  gold. 
Thus  it  Is  melted  up  eventually  and  reappears 
again  in  other  shapes.    This  is  what  is 
termed  the  "invariable  supply"  of  that 
metal. 

There  are  a  number  of  unavoidable  causes 
of  loss  of  gold.  The  first  and  most  1m 
portant  of  these  is  by  abrasion.  Jewelry 
loses  much  weight  in  that  way,  especially 
rings,  which  are  usually  eighteen  karat  and 
are  worn  rapidly.  Coins  suffer  much  less, 
but  still  considerably  from  wear.  All  gold 
leaf  is  a  total  loss  to  the  gold  stock  of  the 
world.  Where  used  for  decorative  purposes 
it  is  never  recovered.  It  is  not  employed 
for  filling  teeth  nearly  as  much  as  formerly, 
"  porous  gold  "  being  substituted.  But,  of 
course,  the  gold  utilized  for  filling  teeth  is  a 
total  loss,  and  in  the  aggregate  it  is 
enormous  in  quantity.  If  it  be  supposed 
that  the  average  dweller  in  cities  of  this 
country  has  50  cents'  worth  of  gold  in  his  or 
her  mouth,  which  is  placing  the  figure  very 
low,  it  will  be  seen  how  great  is  the  waste 
in  this  form.  Each  succeeding  generation 
takes  so  many  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of 
the  metal  from  the  world's  stock  in  this  way. 
Some  gold  is  lost  in  remelting,  though  all 
possible  means  be  taken  to  reduce  it  to  the 
lowest  possible  figure.  Not  only  are  the 
floors  swept  and  the  dirt  treated  for  the  re 
covery  of  the  yellow  substance,  but  the 
wooden  planks  are  burned  eventually  with 
the  same  object.  Even  the  shoes  of  each 
man  who  works  with  the  metal  are  subjected 
to  the  chemistry  of  fire,  yielding  a  small 
"  button  "  of  the  precious  metal. 


consults  her  upon  every  important  question. 
He  makes  stated  pilgrimages  to  the  castle 
in  which  she  lives  to  discuss  public  affairs 
with  her. 

Spiders'  Webs  as  Scientific  Instru- 
ments. 

The  astronomers  of  the  Naval  Observa- 
tory at  Washington  have  sought  all  over  the 
world  for  spiders'  webs.  Such  gossamer 
filaments  spun  by  industrious  arachnids  are 
utilized  in  telescopes  for  cross  lines  extended 
at  right  angles  with  each  other  across  the 
field  of  view,  so  as  to  divide  the  latter  into 
mathematical  spaces.  Threads  of  cobwebs 
are  employed  for  the  purpose  because  they 
are  wonderfully  strong  for  their  exceeding 
fineness,  and  also  for  the  reason  that  they 
are  not  affected  by  moisture  or  temperature, 
neither  expanding  nor  contracting  under  any 
conditions.  Specimens  were  obtained  from 
China  by  the  directors  of  the  observatory, 
because  it  was  Imagined  that  the  large  spider 
of  that  country  would  perhaps  produce  a 
particularly  excellent  quality  of  web. 

However,  it  was  found  that  the  best  web 
Is  spun  by  spiders  of  the  United  States, 
such  as  found  In  the  neighborhood  of  Wash- 
ington. Accordingly,  expeditions  are  made 
early  in  June  each  year  to  get  from  the 
fences  and  barns  thereabout  cocoons  of  the 
big  "  turtle  back  "  spiders.  Each  cocoon  is 
composed  of  a  single  silken  filament  wound 
round  and  round,  though  there  are  apt  to  be 
some  breaks  in  it  where  Mistress  Spider  left 
off  work  for  a  time.  Attempts  have  been 
made  to  use  the  cocoons  of  spiders  like 
those  of  silkworms,  and  exquisite  fabrics 
have  been  manufactured  from  them.  Uo 
fortunately,  it  was  found  impossible  to  make 
the  industry  a  commercial  success,  owing  to 
the  combative  inclination  of  these  creatures. 
When  kept  together  they  will  always  gobble 
each  other  up  in  a  short  time,  the  final  result 
being  a  single  very  large  and  fat  spider  and 
one  cocoon. — The  Optician. 


peed?,  Mapts,  ttc. 


OLIVEJTREES. 

ALL  KINDS  OF 

Nursery  Stock. 


Send  and  get  book  on  Olive  Culture. 


TRUSS  AUd  PLANTS. 

A  fine  assortment,  best  varieties,  free  from  pests  of 
any  kind.  Pranas  Slmonl,  Bins,  Kostraver  and 
Murdoch  Cherries,  Black  California  Figs; 
Bice  80ft  Shell  and  other  Almonds,  American 
Sweet  Chestnuts.  Frsepartnrlens  Walnuts. 
Hard;  mountain  grown  Orange  Trees.  Our  Oranges 
have  stood  32  degrees  this  winter  without  injury. 
Dollar  Strawberry,  the  best  berry  for  home  use  or 
market.  Address  C.  M.  SILVA  &  SON,  Lincoln, 
Placer  County,  California. 


Curious  Effect  of  Changing  Time. 
The  introduction  of  Middle  European 
standard  time  throughout  Germany  had  the 
effect  of  reducing  considerably  the  amount 
of  gas  and  electricity  used  for  lighting  pur 
poses.  Throughout  a  great  part  of  Ger 
many  the  time  was  advanced  from  10  to  30 
minutes.  As  business  hours  are  of  course 
regulated  by  the  standard  time,  business 
now,  while  closing  nominally  at  the  sam 
time  as  ever,  closes  actually  from  10  to  30 
minutes  earlier  than  before  and  as  much  gas 
as  is  consumed  in  that  time  is  saved.  This 
deficiency  is  not  made  up  by  business  begin 
ning  earlier  in  the  morning,  because  most 
business  begins  so  late  as  to  require  the  aid 
of  artificial  light  in  the  morning  for  only 
short  period  in  the  year.  Restaurants  and 
cafes  that  close  at  midnight  save  from  10  to 
30  minutes  of  artificial  light.  The  reduction 
of  electricity  for  lighting  consumed  in  Han- 
over is  calculated  to  be  eight  per  cent,  repre- 
senting a  reduction  in  the  income  of  the 
company  of  2000  marks  per  year.  Figures 
for  gas  are  only  given  for  two  small  cities, 
Kiel  and  Brochum,  which  report  the  reduc- 
tion of  gas  consumed  in  the  last  year  to  be 
103,000  and  100,000  cubic  meters  respect- 
ively.  

Foreign  papers  say  that  about  18,000,- 
000  taels,  or  $15,000,000,  have  been  col- 
lected in  China  for  the  celebration  of  the 
sixtieth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the 
Dowager  Empress  of  that  country.  This 
sum,  however,  is  not  considered  sufficient, 
and  efforts  will  be  made  to  collect  $10,000,- 
000  more.  The  celebration  will  be  one  of 
the  most  elaborate  ever  held  In  the  Flowery 
Kingdom.  The  Dowager  Empress  is  looked 
upon  as  the  cleverest  woman  In  China,  and 
the  virtual  ruler  of  the  country,  as  her  son 


The  Value  of  Brevity. 
In  conversation  with  one  of  the  leading 
lawyers  of  this  town  the  other  evening,  our 
talk  drifted  upon  the  enormous  fees  some' 
times  paid  to  the  members  of  that  profes 
sion,  and  he  cited  an  Instance  where  a  law- 
yer received  a  large  retainer  for  the  compo 
sitlon  of  only  three  words.    Every  one  is 
familiar  with  the  famous  sign  of  the  Read- 
ing railroad,  "  Stop,  look  and  listen,"  which 
is  placed  on  grade  crossings  along  its  lines, 
but  comparatively  few  know  the  real  signifi 
cance  of  these  few  brief  words.    The  rule  of 
the  roads,  from  a  legal  standpoint,  is  that  a 
teamster  or  driver  must  stop,  look  and  listen 
for  an  approaching  train.    Previous  to  the 
adoption  of  this  sign  the  company  used  these 
words,  "  Beware  of  the  engine  and  cars," 
followed  by  a  series  of  injunctions  that  no 
man  walking  would  have  patience  to  read 
There  were  several  accidents  which  brought 
the  company  into  court,  and  the  opposing 
counsel  claimed  that  these  signs  were  not 
clear  warning.    McLeod  went  to  Judge 
Paxson,  who  wrote  the  admirable  sign  now 
in  use  by  that  company,  "  Railroad  crossing 
stop,  look  and  listen,"  receiving  for  this 
modest  composition  the  sum  of  $4780, 
trifle  over  $796  66  a  word.    It  can  fairly  lay 
claim  to  being  the  most  expensive  composi 
tion  on  record,  and  shows  very  forcibly  the 
value  of  brevity. — Shenandoah  Herald. 


HOWLAND  BROS.. 

Pomona.  Oal. 


c 


AL1F0RNIA  H  RUITS 


F 


—  AND  — 


HOW  TO  GROW  THEM. 

A  MANUAL  OF  METHODS  WHICH   HAVE  YIELDED 
GREATEST  SUCCESS;  WITH  LISTS  OF  VARIETIES 
BEST   ADAPTED   TO   THE  DIFFERENT 
DISTRICTS   OF   THE  STATE. 

PRACTICAL,  EXPLICIT, COMPREHENSIVE. 

Embodying  the  Experience  and  Method,  of  Hundred, 
of  Successful  Orowere,  and  Constituting  a  Trust- 
worthy Guide  by  which  the  InexiwrTenced 
may  Successfully  Produce  the  Fruit* 
for  which  California  la  Famous 

BY  EDWARD  J.  WICKSON,  A.  M. 


Large  Octavo- 

PRICE 


599  Pages,  Fully  Illustrate! 

$3.  POSTPAID. 


FOR  BALK  BY 

THE  DEWEY  PUBLISHING  CO., 

Publishers  Pacific  Rural  Press, 
220  Market  Street,  Elevator,  12  Front  Street 

8 AN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


ALEXANDER  &  HAMMON, 

RIO  BONITO  NURSERIES.  BIGGS,  BUTTE  CO.,  CAL. 

Deciduous  Fruit  Trees  Our  Specialty. 

THE  MOST  COMPLETE  ASSORTMENT  OF 

GENERAL  NURSERY  STOCK  GROWN  ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 

1,000,000  TREES  FOR  THE  SEASON  OF  1894-95  IN  STOCK. 

tS"  Acknowledged  everywhere  to  be  equal  to  the  best.  Guaranteed  to  be  healthy  and  free  from  scale  or 
other  peats.   Send  for  catalogue  and  prices.    Correspondence  solicited.  Address 

AIiH XANDBR  cfc  HAMMON, 

BIOGS,  BUTTE  COUNTY  CALIFORNIA. 


NAPA  VALLEY  NURSERIES. 

(ESTABLISHED  1878  ) 
The  Fruit  Tree  Planting  Season  being  over  for  this   season,  attention  Is  called  to 

Flower  and  Foliage  Plants  in  Great  Variety. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS,  the  best  of  the  bee\  now  ready.    Fine  young  plants  for  fall  blooming. 
A  geratums,  Achyranthus,  OyDerus  alternlfollua.  Palms,  Fuchsias,  Geraniums,  Car- 
nations.   FINE  PLANTS  AT  LOW  FIGURES. 

A  great  variety  of  well-grown  plants  of  the  most  favorite  sorts.    Send  for  catalogue, 
A  magnificent  stock  of  Fruit  Trees  being  grown  for  next  season. 

NAPA,  CAL. 


LEONARD  COATES. 

Residence:   Sausal  Fruit  Farm. 


Sky  Scrapers  in  Chicago. 
It  is  a  fact  well  known  to  the  builders  of 
the  tall  buildings  called  "  sky  scrapers  "  In 
Chicago  that  there  is  a  constant  and  uneven 
motion  going  on  throughout  the  whole 
structure,  called  by  some  molecular  vibra 
tlon,  to  an  extent  which  can  be  measured 
with  the  naked  eye.  Girders  will  move  an 
inch  or  more,  and  then  come  back  into 
place.  The  causes  of  this  movement  are  as 
yet  entirely  unknown,  as  are  their  extent 
and  duration.  Another  peril  which  menaces 
this  class  of  building  Is  oxidation.  The 
steel  frames  are  inclosed  in  fire  proofing 
and  beyond  the  reach  of  examination  or  the 
application  of  preservatives.  The  disinte- 
gration may  be  slow,  but  the  day  must  come, 
so  say  good  authorities,  when  the  great 
buildings  must  succumb  to  rust  and  ruin. 

Ought  to  Work  Both  Ways— "Cyrus,"  she 
said,  reluctantly,  "I  don't  think  I  would 
make  a  good  wife  for  a  poor  man."  *'  Then 
you'd  make  a  mighty  poor  wife  for  a  good 
man,"  replied  Cytus,  grabbing  his  hat.— 
Chicago  Tribune. 

Conceit  may  puff  a  man  up,  but  can  never 
prop  him  up.— Ruskln. 


AIR  PUMP 

 AND  

CONDENSER 

 AND  

Boiler  Feed  Pump 

Combined. 


OOMPOUND  ENGHSTE  with  only  one 
valve  and  GREATEST  ECONOMY  OF  FUEL.  Cheaper  than  Single 
Engine  of  same  horse  power. 

 MANUFACTURED  BV  

BYRON  JACKSON  MACHINE  WORKS, 

626  SIXTH  STREET,  SAN  FRANGISOO. 
Write  for  Catalogue  No.  16. 


Patented 


MONARCH  CAR  PRESS 

10  TONS  BOX  CAR  5*00  I 
\  MONARCH  JRop»i.».v..h.$JO« 

fttf^STHE  BESTtMAU. 
I  L  CAR  PRESS  IHTVS 
.WORLD* 


i  >v    JACOB  PHICE. 

MONARCH,  Bale  17x20x40  -  •  -  $600 
JUNIOR  MONARCH,  Bale  22x24x47   -  $500 


The  MONARCH  loads  10  tons  In  an  ordinary 
box  car.  Uses  Wire  Ties— rope  will  not  hold. 

The  JUNIOR  MONARCH  loads  from  7  to  O 
tons  In  box  oar.  Usee  either  Wire  or  Rope  ties. 

The  sizes  of  the  bale  are  given  when  In  th 
press.  Allow  about  6  Inches  for  expansion  for 
cutting  ties- 


DOUBLE  END  HURRICANE  PRESS  (Two  Sizes)  ALSO  FOR  SALE. 

L.  C.  MOREHOUSE, 

San  Leandro,  Cal. 


1VM.  H.  OKAY, 
General  Agent. 
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The  "  Champion "  Hay  Press. 

Continuous  travel,  steel  chamber,  17x32  bale,  variable  lentrth,  weight  3500  pound*. 

REMEMBER! 

First— We  guarantee  the  "  Champion  "  power  is  the  simplest,  strongest,  most  durable,  and  easiest  on  the  team. 

Second — The  "  Champion  "  is  positively  the  only  full  circle  press  made,  having  a  positive  working  automatic 
device,  that  will  withdraw  the  plunger  full  stroke  each  time,  independent  of  the  rebound  force  of  the 
material. 

Third— The  "  Champion "  has  the  largest  feed  opening,  and  is  the  only  press  made  with  a  condensing  feed 

hopper- 
Fourth — The  "  Champion "  has  an  automatic  folder  and  folding  spring  top  plunger,  Insuring  a  smooth  and 

attractive  hale. 

Filth— The  "  Champion  "  is  the  most  portable  and  easiest  moved  from  place  to  place. 

Sixth — The  "  Champion  "  has  the  best  constructed  bale  chamber,  and  the  easiest  operated  and  most  effective  mode 

of  adjusting  the  tension  and  regulating  the  weight  of  bales. 
The  "  Champion  "  Two-Horse  Continuous  Travel  Steel  and  Iron  Baling  Press  Is  fitted  with  automatio  throw-back; 

easily  adjusted,  quick-relief  perpetual  bale  chamber,  bell-ringing  attachment,  feeding  fork  and  platform, 

monkey  wrench,  oil  can,  eto. 


The  "Lightning"  Hay  Press. 

Full  oircle,  with  crank  axles,  bales  17x22  Inches,  weight  3300  pounds. 


Some  of  the  Improvements  worthy  of  consideration  are,  vii:  The  tying  chamber  has  been  enclosed  with 
steel  plate  and  T  steel— something  no  other  press  contains;  the  feed  openings  have  been  enlarged  to  28  inches, 
being  larger  than  on  My  other,  thus  admitting  of  much  larger  charge  i  of  feed;  this  means  greater  capacity  and 
easy  work  for  the  feeder;  he  has  no  aprons  or  so-called  self-feeders,  which  consist  of  complicated  adjustments,  to 
bother  with.  Th«Be  large  feeds  are  pressed  with  ease,  owing  to  our  highly  improved  and  superior  power,  which  is 
the  mo:t  practical  and  simple.  The  power  has  been  reduced  to  a  perfect  roller  movement  by  the  use  of  a  double- 
ended  crank,  with  chilled  rollers  In  each  end,  having  a  bearing  on  the  chilled  inclined  plane.  The  crank  is  but 
ten  (10)  Inches  from  center,  being  the  shortest  in  use.  By  substitution  of  this  short  crank,  the  pitman  travel 
practloill)  stialght  in  and  out,  reducing  the  friction  to  naught;  there  is  no  wear  or  grinding  on  the  enii  of  the 
pitman,  or  adjustments,  as  It  Is  a  roller  movement. 


WE  ALWAYS  CARRY  A  FULL  STOCK  OF  BALE  TIES. 

WRITE  US  FOR  PRICES. 

DEERE  IMPLEMENT  CO.,  305  and  307  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 


CALIFORNIA  WAGON  &  CARRIAGE  CO. 

36:  to  44   FREMONT  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


No,  31.-  1  inch  ateel  axle,  leather  trimmed.  Prim  »' 

HARNESS  $7.  BUGGIES  $75.  SURRAS  $130. 


No  189.-Prlce  865.  No.  OOO.   II  axle.  IJ  wheel.  Price  *63.         No.  81.— Price  tloO. 


WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

GOODS  SHIPPED  EVERYWHERE,  f 


No.  08. -Price  SSO. 


SAN  JOSE  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS, 

San  Joso,  Oa.1. 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS. 


Ho.;ii.-l.lncta  axle.   Pric  e  819.  No.  lUa.-l-lach  axle.  Price  8*5. 

CAL  F0RNIA  WAGON  &  CARRIAGE  CO 

36  io  441  FREMONT  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Write  tor  Circulars  and  Prices,  ent  free. 


FRUIT  TRUCKS,  CULTIVATORS,  FRUIT 
GATHERERS,  STEEL  WINDMILLS, 
WAGONS. 


PROTECT  YOUR  TREES 


-WITH- 


Gilman's  Patent  Tule  Tree  Protector. 

PATENTED  AUG.  L  1893. 


PATENTED  AUG.  1,  1893. 

Cheapest,  Beet  and  Only  One  to  Protect  Trees  and  Vines  from 
Frost,  Sunburn,  Babbits,  Squirrels,  Borers  and  otber  Tree  Pests. 

For  Testimonials  from  Parties  who  are  using  them  send  for 
Descriptive  Circulars. 

IO.  F.  GULMABT, 

Sole  Manufacturer  of  Patent  Tule  Covers, 

42Q  NINTH  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


PERKINS  PUMPS 

F" O X I     a  T.1-.  FCTRFOSES. 

KEROSENE  OR  GASOLINE  ENGINES. 

Use  for  operation  only  One-Half  Pint  Kerosene  per  hour  per  horse  power. 
IRRIGATION   OF   SMALL   FARMS  SIMPLIFIED. 

COMPLETE  OUTFIT.  2400  GALLONS  PER  HOUR,  $300. 

Write  lor  1  llustrated  Catalogue. 

:3NTS   PUMP    cto    THJV  GIN  1^   OO  , 

117    MAIN    STREET,   SAN  FRANOISOO. 


Vol.  XLVII.   No.  26. 


SAN  FRAN0IS0O,  SATURDAY,  JUNE  30,  1894. 


TWKNTY- FOl  KTII  Vt.AK. 

Office,,  WO  Market  Street. 


Scenes  in  San  Mateo  Gonnty. 


San  Francisco  has  the  charms  of  a  most  picturesque  en- 
vironment. This  is  apparent  even  to  one  who  rides  upon 
a  cable  car  to  the  hills  just  west  of  the  thickly  settled  por- 
tions of  the  city  and  looks  from  these  eminences  beyond 
the  shrub  and  flower-clad  foreground  upon  the  stretches 
of  ocean  or  bay,  or  upon  the 
rim  of  hills  upon  which  the 
sky  rests  on  all  sides  save  the 
west,  where  the  eye  fails  of 
marking  distance  upon  the 
illimitable  ocean.  All  the 
ferry  lines  plying  east  and 
north  from  the  city  bring  the 
nature  lover  quickly  to  the 
quiet  of  meadows,  hillsides 
and  fern-fringed  canyons,  but 
proceeding  southwerd  from 
the  city  one  can  rracb  a 
most  delightful  suburban  and 
rural  region  without  the  in- 
tervention of  paddle  wheels. 
San  Mateo  county  is  easily 
attained  by  steam  or  electric 
car,  or  by  carriage,  and  once 
within  its  borders  the  ciiy  is 
as  effectually  removed  from 
sight  and  hearing  as  though 
it  were  sunken  in  tbn  sea. 
This  fact  has  made  San  Mateo 
county,  ever  since  San  Fran- 
cisco  has  had  people  of  wealth 
or  rural  yearnings,  a  favorite 
suburban  residence  region. 
It  is  a  great  joy  to  all  who 
seek  refuge  from  city  activities 


shows  the  grounds  once  laid  out  as  a  private  residence  by 
a  millionaire  of  the  '70's,  but  now  much  improved  and  ex- 
tended for  the  occupation  of  the  Belmont  School,  one  of 
our  first-rank  schools  for  the  education  of  youDg  men. 
The  view  is  but  one  of  a  series  just  issued  as  a  handsome 
souvenir  publication,  entitled  "  Views  of  Belmont  School," 
by  Mr.  W.  T.  Reid,  the  well-known  principal.  These 


and  freedom  of  nature  unadorned.  All  thr<  ugh  the  Shu 
Mateo  hills  there  are  lakes  and  stream.",  forests  and  glens 
of  most  charming  aspect  and  welcome  resifulness.  Ooe 
who  lives  amid  such  scenes  seldom  needs  journeys  to  dis- 
tant resorts,  except  it  be  for  novel  social  delight?.  So  far 
as  the  influence  of  scenes  varied  and  charming  goes,  he 
has  simply  to  relax  his  activities  and  enjoy  the  rest  and 
recreation  which  the  vicensge 
of  his  own  home  affords.  To 
the  mature  such  advantages 
are  very  marked;  to  the  youth 
they  are  a  boon  and  a  blessing 
beyond  description. 


SCENE  IN  SAN   MATEO  COUNTY  —  THE  BEL1V0NT  SCHOOL. 


We  commented  a  few  weeks 
ago  about  the  value  of  tree 
leaves  as  fodder.  Now  we 
read  in  the  Adelaide  Obnerrer 
(South  Australia)  that  the 
sheaoak  makes  a  useful  fodd<  r 
for  stock.  The  dry  leaves 
which  drop  from  the  trees  are 
equally  as  gord  as  the  green 
for  cattle  and  sheep.  The 
Moreton  Bay  tig  leaves  are 
also  very  good  for  slock.  In 
Europe  a  goodly  number  of 
trees  furnish  valuable  fodder 
for  cattle.  In  Australia  there 
are  numbers  of  trees  and 
shrubs  which  are  eaten  by 
cattle  ai  d  sheep.  The  sugar 
gum  leaves  are  nutritious  and 
much  liked.  If  a  triple  belt 
of  sugar  gums  or  other  useful 
trees  were  planted  at  1(  0  feet 
away  from  an  orchard  or  vine- 


CANYON   NEAR  BELMONT. 

or  protection  from  the  harsh  ocean  breezes  to  pass  leisure 
hours  amid  the  rural  charms  and  the  delightful  climate  of 
San  Mateo  county.  The  result  is  that  the  county  has 
probably  the  neatest  villages,  the  most  beautiful  rural 
residences,  and  the  best  private  schools,  not  to  speak  of 
the  great  Stanford  University,  which  any  county  in  the 
State  can  boast. 

Our  views  on  this  page  are,  so  far  as  they  go,  illustrative 
of  the  charms  of  San  Mateo  county.   The  larger  view 


ARTIFICIAL   LAKE   IN    HILLS   NEAR  BELMONT. 


views  show  the  institution  more  fully  than  we  can  in  this 
connection,  and  all  interested  should  apply  for  it.  Our 
purpose  is  rather  to  use  the  scene  as  illustrative  of  our 
best  work  in  turning  charming  natural  surroundings  to 
most  salutary  uses,  in  affording  delightful  homes  where  the 
beauty-lover  can  come  close  to  nature's  heart. 

The  other  views  are  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
Belmont  School,  and  show  how  easily  one  can  escape  from 
even  the  mild  constraint  of  park-like  grounds,  to  the  quiet 


yard  against  the  prevailing  winds,  says  our  Australian 
contemporary,  it  would  increase  the  crops  of  fruit,  provide 
valuable  timber,  add  to  the  beauty  and  attractiveness  r.f 
the  place,  supply  a  good  deal  of  food  in  the  dry  leaves  that 
would  always  be  dropping,  and  shelter  the  stock  and  li  e 
crops,  and  give  a  comfortable  shade  during  hot  weather. 
Some  of  our  readers  probably  have  the  BUgar  gum.  It  is 
somewhat  but  not  widely  distributed  in  this  State.  We 
would  like  to  hear  of  stock  fed  on  its  leaves. 
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ADVERTISING  RATES. 


1  Week.  1  Month.  3  Months.  1  Year. 
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Largs  advertisements  at  favorable  rates.  Special  or  reading  notices,  legal 
advertisements,  notices  appearing  in  extraordinary  type,  or  in  particular  parts 
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The  Week. 


The  notes  of  the  week  are  rather  more  cheery  than  of 
late.  The  harvest  is  turning  out  far  better  than  expected, 
though  wheat-growers  should  not  be  misled  by  the  reports 
that  the  outcome  on  the  whole  will  be  large.  It  is  useful 
to  create  such  an  impression  about  these  days,  and  it  is 
natural  to  exaggerate  the  effects  of  recent  favorable  condi- 
tions. Too  much  wheat  went  to  nothing  this  year  to  make 
a  large  aggregate.  The  fruit  crops  are  looking  well  and 
the  great  activity  of  the  season  is  at  hand.  In  the  earlier 
regions  apricot-drying  is  under  way;  and  where  the  fruit 
is  not  yet  mature,  there  is  much  doing  in  preparation  for 
it.  For  the  next  three  months  California  will  be  delight- 
fully busy  and  abundant  activity  will  lead  in  content. 

The  Rural  closes  another  volume  with  this  issue.  It 
has  been  an  interesting  half-year  in  our  work,  as  the  index 
on  the  last  page  will  remind  those  who  have  scanned  our 
pages  from  week  to  week.  Rather  slack  times  in  business 
have  given  a  somewhat  greater  proportion  of  reading 
pages,  and  we  hope  subscribers  are  correspondingly  better 
informed.  Consciousness  of  this  service  is  comforting  and 
encouraging  to  the  management.  Still,  the  Rural  has 
no  reason  whatever  to  complain.  The  new  volume  will 
show  the  old  recognized  exponent  of  the  agricultural  in- 
terests of  California  still  has  the  strength  and  vigor  of 
youth  and  can  command  improvements  to  suit  the  future. 
Improvements  may  be  looked  for  which  show  that  the 
Rural  will  serve  its  important  constituency  better  than 
ever  and  renew  the  expression  of  the  basic  principle  upon 
which  our  work  has  so  long  rested  that  to  coming  and  con- 
tinued and  increased  success  is  to  merit  it. 


The  result  ol  the  late  rains  in  parts  of  the  great  interior 
valley  is  the  induction  of  a  second  growth  from  hay  stub- 
ble, which  is  a  surprise  to  many  farmers.  We  were  in  the 
Stockton  region  last  week  and  heard  frequent  comments 
upon  this  phenomenon.  It  is,  of  course,  not  unusual  in  a 
region  of  liberal  soil  moisture,  and  a  second  cutting  of  a 
hay  field  is  not  a  new  thing,  but  to  see  such  quick  and 
tall  growth  is  unusual.  It  is  the  result  of  late  rains  and 
recent  cool  weather.  We  saw  many  fields  in  which  the 
stubble  showed  a  second  setting  of  heads  and  will  yield  a 
second  cut  heavier,  probably,  than  the  first.  This  will  be 
one  of  the  ways  in  which  a  poor  season  will  right  itself 
somewhat,  and  help  out  many  people  with  more  hay  than 
they  thought  it  possible  for  them  to  have  on  May  1st. 


Can  We  Grow  More  Profitable  Wheats? 

We  are  glad  to  note  an  increasing  interest  in  the  proba- 
bility of  notable  improvement  of  our  wheat  product 
through  the  use  of  seed  of  improved  varieties.  This  is  a 
matter  which  the  Rural  has  often  urged,  and  to  this  end 
the  Agricultural  Department  of  the  State  University  has 
for  years  sought  new  varieties  abroad,  exhibited  their 
product  at  our  leading  fairs  and  annually  offered  seed  for 
trial  by  farmers.  The  interest  thus  far  has  been  restricted 
by  the  prevalent  idea  that  while  wheat  is  so  low  any  kind 
of  seed  is  good  enough  and  the  business  had  too  little  in  it 
to  warrant  enterprising  search  for  better  varieties,  such  as 
our  fruit  men  make  in  their  search  for  the  best  fruits. 

It  should  not  take  much  thought  to  convince  any  one 
that  the  time  of  narrow  margin  on  a  crop  is  the  very 
moment  at  which  the  greatest  effort  should  be  made  to 
secure  seed  of  varieties  which  yield  the  finest  grain  and 
the  heaviest  weight  of  it  to  the  head.  When  wheat  is 
high  any  kind  is  profitable;  when  it  is  low  only  the  very 
best  can  pay.  We  have  always  hoped  that  this  might  be 
seen  and  have  frequently  remarked  that  our  wheat- 
growers  should  strive  to  secure  greater  weight  of  grain 
per  acre  in  all  the  ways  by  which  this  end  can  be  reached. 
They  have  probably  done  as  much  as  can  be  done  at  the 
present  in  reducing  cost  of  plowing,  seeding  and  harvest- 
ing to  a  minimum,  but  they  have  done  very  little  toward 
making  the  weight  of  the  crop  a  maximum. 

We  are  glad  to  note  that  a  gentleman  very  high  in 
knowledge  of  wheat  and  in  the  esteem  of  wheat-growers 
is  finding  leisure  to  investigate  this  proposition  and  to 
take  measures  to  increase  the  interest  in  it  among  wheat- 
growers.  Mr.  Albert  Montpellier,  of  the  Grangers'  Bank, 
is  conducting  a  very  interesting  investigation  into  the 
comparative  productivity  of  the  several  wheat  varieties 
which  now  constitute  our  main  crop,  and  he  is  reaching 
some  results  by  his  countings  and  weighings,  which  we 
hope  to  secure  ere  long  for  publication.  He  is  also  secur- 
ing from  abroad  samples  of  the  best  varieties  grown  in 
regions  with  climates  similar  to  that  of  California.  In  his 
work  he  will  receive  the  fullest  co  operation  from  the 
Agricultural  Department  of  the  State  University  and  we 
expect  that  the  outcome  will  be  something  of  much  im- 
portance to  the  future  of  our  great  cereal  interes-. 

Frozen  Freshness  in  Bntter. 

The  Eastern  people  have  learned  something  about  keep- 
ing butter  so  that  it  can  be  put  away  whenever  it  is  in  ex- 
cess and  brought  out  months  afterward  with  all  the  fresh- 
ness of  June  upon  it.  It  seems  that  ordinary  storage  in 
cool  chambers  at  a  temperature  just  above  freezing  does 
not  do  this.  Under  such  treatment  the  butter  deteriorates 
and  has  to  be  sold  as  stored  butter,  but  if  the  tempera- 
ture is  dropped  lower,  so  that  the  butter  is  actually  frozen, 
the  freshness  is  retained.  The  Breeders'  Gazette  says  that 
artificial  refrigeration  is  common,  immense  plants  being 
found  in  all  commercial  centers.  Into  these  houses  go 
the  tubs  of  butter,  where  they  are  chilled  and  then  frozen 
up  solid,  the  whole  being  held  a  frozen  mass  until  just 
before  called  out  for  consumption.  Butter  kept  frozen  by 
art<ficial  refrigeration  is  said  to  be  far  superior  to  that 
kept  in  ice-house  refrigerators,  having  practically  the 
same  freshness  when  thawed  as  previous  to  freezing 
months  before.  The  freezing  of  butter  in  this  way  is  no 
longer  an  experiment. 

This  fact  seems  to  be  giving  to  the  butter  trade  another 
feature.  It  is  stated  that  in  the  Eastern  centers  just  now 
the  banks  are  carrying  a  heavy  surplus  of  funds  and  are 
glad  to  put  it  out  on  any  safe  investment.  Refrigerator 
receipts  for  this  frozen  butter  are  negotiable  at  the  banks, 
and  so  those  desiring  to  speculate  in  this  product  can  find 
a  means  of  securing  the  capital  necessary  to  carry  the 
venture.  The  result  of  this  is  that  in  Chicago  butter 
prices  hold  up  well  this  month  in  the  face  of  receipts  of 
nearly  five  million  pounds  of  June  butter  in  a  week.  This 
is  all  right  so  far  as  it  goes,  but  in  order  to  get  all  there  is 
in  the  new  manner  of  cold  holding,  the  producers  should 
reap  the  benefit  of  borrowing  on  their  product  and  selling 
when  the  price  warrants.  This  can  be  done  by  suitable 
co-operative  organization  of  producers  and  the  output  of  a 
strictly  uniform  and  first-class  product  which  is  worth 
holding. 

The  areas  of  sugar-cane  and  rice  on  the  Government 
station  on  Union  Island  are  looking  well.  Some  of  the 
cane  is  now  two  feet  high  and  vigorously  growing.  The 
rice  is  about  six  inches  high.  Water  will  be  admitted 
through  the  levee  to  the  ditches  in  the  plot  this  week. 
Seepage  is  less  than  usual  this  year  as  the  rivers  have  not 
reached  a  very  high  mark.  Sugar  beets  and  flax  planted 
June  1st  have  secured  a  good  stand  and  promise  well. 

A  light  hay  crop  is  predicted  for  parts  of  Great 
Britain. 


That  Imperishable  Frnit  Preserving  Fraud. 

Now  that  "  black  pepsin  "  dairy  swindle  is  exploded 
and  its  proprietor  is  in  some  States  prison  for  abuse  of  the 
mails,  it  might  be  expected  that  unwary  people  might 
have  a  release  from  this  fraud,  but  such  does  not  seem  to 
be  the  case.  It  is  announced  by  one  of  our  Chicago  ex- 
changes that  the  swindle  is  still  being  worked.  We 
hardly  need  repeat  that  if  any  of  our  readers  receive 
letters  telling  them  what  wonderful  results  come  from 
using  this  drug  in  butter  making,  no  attention  should  be 
paid  them.  A  woman  at  Omaha  is  still  sending  out  such 
letters. 

But  if  this  "black  pepsin"  is  still  abroad  in  the 
land,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  sort  of  justice  may  over- 
take the  people  who  for  the  last  fifteen  years  have  been 
swindling  people  with  a  bogus  fruit  preserving  process 
and  selling  them  a  few  cents'  worth  of  sulphur,  charcoal 
and  niter  for  a  dollar.  It  must  be  fully  fifteen  years  ago 
that  Prof.  Hilgard,  of  the  State  University,  told  Rural 
readers  the  worthlessness  of  the  "  Fruit  Preserving  Com- 
pound from  Canada,"  for  the  worthless  stuff  was  being 
sold  under  that  name  at  that  time.  Since  then  it  has 
taken  various  names,  the  unkindest,  perhaps,  being  that 
of  the  "  California  Cold  Process  of  Fruit  Preserving," 
which  was  extensively  advertised  and  sold  at  the  East  a 
year  or  two  ago.  We  had  the  pleasure  of  attacking  the 
old  fraud  under  its  new  name,  but  no  amount  of  pommeling 
seems  to  phase  it  in  the  least.  It  now  has  another  name 
and  hails  from  another  country,  but  it  serves  just  as  well 
to  enrich  swindlers  and  impose  upon  the  gullible.  We 
now  hear  of  it  through  a  statement  which  Mr.  H.  A. 
Huston,  chemist  of  the  Perdue  University  Experiment 
Station,  makes  public.  It  is  now  called  the  "  Great  French 
Preserving  Process,"  and  has  its  headquarters  in  Chicago. 
Mr.  Huston  says  of  it  : 

The  examination  of  the  compound  showed  that  it  was  com- 
posed of  sulphur,  charcoal,  nitrate  of  soda,  cane  sugar  and 
common  salt.  The  essentials  of  the  directions  fur  the  use  of 
this  material  were  that  the  compound  sbunld  he  bnrned  in  a 
closed  space,  and  the  fumes  arising  from  the  burning  should  be 
absorbed  by  water  placed  in  suitable  vessels,  and  that  the  fruit 
in  some  cases  should  also  be  exposed  to  the  fumes  Finally, 
the  fruit  was  to  be  placed  in  the  water  which  had  absorbed  the 
fumes  of  the  burning  compound  and  the  vessel  closed.  The 
burning  of  the  compound  would  result  in  the  production  of 
sulphur  dioxide,  also  known  as  sulphurous  acid,  as  one  prod- 
uct, and  it  is  this  substance  which  exerts  the  preservative 
action  in  the  process.  The  other  ingredients  are  merely  to  aid 
in  the  burning  of  the  sulphur.  This  sulphur  dioxide  is  an 
intensely  poisonous  gas,  and  its  nse  is  prohibited  as  a  food  pre- 
servative in  European  countries.  When  the  gas  is  absorbed 
by  water  sulphurous  acid,  a  powerful  therapeutic  agent,  is 
formed.  There  is  no  donbt  that  its  preservative  action  will  be 
effective,  for  it  is  one  of  the  best  antiseptic  and  bleaching 
agents.  But  there  are  grave  objections  to  the  indiscriminate 
use  of  powerful  therapeutic  agents  in  food. 

In  other  words,  the  process  and  the  material  are 
altogether  unsuited  for  the  preservation  of  anything  which 
is  to  be  used  as  food.  It  will  do  in  a  certain  way  to  pre- 
pare specimens  for  exhibition,  but  its  active  agent  can  be 
prepared  in  a  much  better  manner  by  some  of  the  recipes 
which  have  been  freely  published  during  the  last  two 
years.  But  even  for  such  use  it  is  not  fully  satisfactory. 
In  fact  the  compound,  under  whatever  name  it  appears,  is 
merely  a  means  for  imposing  upon  people  and  a  very 
mean  way  of  doing  that.  Considering  the  many  declara- 
tions we  have  made  of  its  character,  surely  no  amount  of 
smooth  talking  should  help  its  hawkers  with  Rural 
readers. 

And  now  we  are  assured  that  both  cotton  seed  and  oleo 
are  to  be  knocked  out  as  debasers  of  butter  and  lard.  The 
new  fat  which  people  will  welcome  to  their  frying-pan 
will  be  the  outcome  of  a  newly  patented  process  for  com- 
bining mineral  and  vegetable  oils,  which  it  is  claimed  will 
revolutionize  the  whole  trade  in  such  "  imitation  "  goods. 
It  is  expected  that  this  new  discovery  will  prove  another 
bonanza  for  the  producers  of  petroleum.  It  is  also  an- 
nounced that  a  Cincinnati  chemist  has  succeeded  in  mak- 
ing an  imitation  milk  !  While  the  success  of  these  latest 
"  schemes  "  is  decidedly  problematical,  says  the  Breeders' 
Gazette,  the  extent  to  which  adulterations  in  general  are 
being  introduced  renders  it  imperative  that  Congress  give 
us  a  comprehensive  pure-food  law  which  shall  at  least  en- 
able consumers  to  know  in  advance  whether  they  are  pur- 
chasing genuine  or  counterfeit  goods. 


It  does  not  look  as  though  the  sheep  men  would  get  any 
feed  in  Uncle  Sam's  Sierra  parks  this  year.  It  is  tele- 
graphed from  Washington  that  a  large  number  of  petitions 
for  opening  the  lands  of  the  national  parks  of  California 
for  the  accommodation  of  sheep-herders  have  been  re- 
ceived at  the  Interior  Department.  The  department,  how- 
ever, has  declined  to  take  action,  on  the  ground  that  it 
would  constitute  a  violation  of  the  act  of  Congress  under 
which  the  parks  were  set  aside,  and  that  Congress  alone 
can  act.  There  are  1786  square  miles  of  land  embraced 
in  the  three  parks — the  Yosemite,  the  Sequoia  and  the 
General  Grant. 
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From  an  Independent  Standpoint. 


An  event  so  profoundly  cruel  and  tragic  that  it  fills  the 
whole  world  with  horror  has  darkened  the  page  of  Euro- 
pean history  during  the  past  week.  On  Sunday  night 
President  Sadi-Carnot,  the  official  head  of  the  French  Re- 
public, was  murdered  in  a  public  street  of  Lyons  by  an 
anarchist.  The  President  was  at  Lyons  attendant  upon 
some  ceremony  in  connection  with  the  International  Ex- 
position just  opened  there.  The  chief  event  in  honor  of 
his  presence  was  to  be  a  gala  performance  at  the  theater 
and  it  was  while  en  route  to  this  entertainment  that  he 
was  stricken  down.  The  streets  were  lined  with  masses  of 
people  eager  in  expressions  of  patriotic  enthusiasm,  and 
the  President's  carriage  was  proceeding  slowly  when 
a  young  fellow  darted  through  the  guard  of  honor 
and  mounted  the  carriage  step.  No  effort  was  made  to 
Btop  him  because  it  was  thought  that  he  was  some  enthu- 
siast wishing  to  make  the  President  a  gift  of  roses  which 
he  carried  and  with  it  to  present  a  petition — a  thing  not 
uncommon.  At  the  instant  of  this  approach  Carnot 
was  waving  his  right  hand  and  saluting  with  his  hat  in 
response  to  the  ovation,  and  as  he  turned  pleasantly 
toward  the  supposed  petitioner  a  dagger  was  thrust  into 
his  body.  It  was  a  death-blow.  The  striken  man  was 
carried  to  a  place  of  comfort  where  in  a  brief  time  his  life 
passed  away. 

In  an  instant  after  the  fatal  thrust,  its  effect  was  ob- 
served and  the  crowd  fell  upon  the  assassin,  who  made  no 
attempt  to  escape.  He  was  being  roughly  handled  and  in 
another  moment  would  have  been  torn  to  pieces,  but  by  a 
heroic  effort  the  police  overcame  the  people  and  bore  him, 
bruised  and  torn,  to  prison,  where  he  gave  his  name  as 
Csesare  Giovanni  Santo,  his  age  as  22,  his  nativity  as 
Italy  and  his  political  character  as  an  Anarchist.  He 
made  no  reserves,  declaring  that  he  came  to  Lyons  to 
kill  the  President  and  gloried  in  his  success. 


The  motive  of  this  vile  deed  lies  deep  in  the  malignant 
passions  of  political  hatred  and  fanaticism.  There  exists 
in  France,  as  in  all  other  countries  of  continental  Europe, 
an  organized  body  of  social  malcontents  so  steeped  in 
hatred  of  the  existing  social  order,  and  so  debased  by 
passion,  as  to  hold  the  infamous  creed  that  any  means  lead- 
ing toward  revolution  is  justifiable.  Their  plan  is  to 
disintegrate  society  by  terrifying  it,  and  to  this  end  they 
promote  the  atrocities  of  such  frequent  occurrence  in 
Europe  during  the  past  few  years.  Of  late  France  has 
been  the  special  theater  of  these  monstrous  cruellies. 
Only  a  few  weeks  ago  a  dynamite  bomb,  exploded  in  a 
Parisian  cafe  by  an  anarchist,  killed  a  score  of  people.  A 
little  while  previous  a  bomb  destroyed  many  worshippers 
in  the  Church  of  the  Madeleine;  a  little  before  that  a 
bomb  thrown  from  the  gallery  of  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties (the  French  House  of  Representatives)  killed  half  a 
dozen  persons ;  and  so  one  blind  deed  of  malignant  and 
revolutionary  rage  has  followed  another — all  to  the  end 
that  government  and  society  may  be  destroyed. 

It  is  the  way  of  the  doers  of  these  acts  to  accept  the  con- 
sequences with  Spartan  fortitude.  They  submit  to  arrest, 
make  no  denials,  glory  in  their  crimes  and  die  with  resolu- 
tion. Their  last  taunt  is  that  their  fellows  will  avenge 
them  and  that  for  one  death  on  the  gallows  or  the  block 
there  shall  follow  a  hundred  by  assassination  or  other 
violence. 

Within  the  past  few  weeks  two  anarchists  have  been  be 
headed  for  these  crimes.  Before  the  day  of  execution 
President  Carnot  was  appealed  to  to  pardon  them,  and  it 
was  threatened  if  he  would  not  yield  that  France  should 
mourn.  The  President  was  unmoved  by  these  threats  and 
the  law  was  enforced.  The  act  of  Sunday  last  is  the 
tragic  response.  There  was  no  personal  hatred  of  Carnot; 
there  could  be  none,  for  he  was  a  man  of  excellent 
character  and  of  universal  respect,  but  there  is  on  the 
part  of  the  anarchistic  brotherhood  an  insane  hatred 
of  the  social  and  political  order  which,  as  its  head,  he 
typified  and  personated.  This  is  why  he  lies  dead  to-day 
in  the  beautiful  palace  of  the  Elysee;  this  is  why  France 
mourns  and  why  the  whole  world  shudders  in  nameless 
horror. 

France  is  under  a  terrible  strain  in  these  days  of  mourn- 
ing and  terror.  It  is  not  in  the  Latin  blood  of  her  race 
to  take  grave  events  gravely,  to  be  calm  in  grief  and  strong 
under  trial.  Her  people  have,  in  a  comparative  sense,  but 
recently  come  into  the  responsibilities  of  self-government, 
and  with  but  poor  preparation  for  it.  They  have  not  the 
sturdy  temper  of  their  duty-doing  Germanic  neighbors  of 
England;  they  have  not,  in  generations  pasl,  learned  the 
lessons  of  self-control  and  self-reliance  as  did  our  English 
forefathers  in  the  folkmote  and  in  the  Parliament  house. 
Their  system  and  ceremonies  of  religion  have  not,  as  with 
us,  taught  them  how  individually  to  lean  upon  God's 
providence,  and  how  to  think  and  apt  tor  themselves.  AU 


the  tendencies  of  their  political  and  religious  history,  all 
the  inherited  instincts  of  their  character,  all  the  emotions 
of  their  warm  blood  impel  them  to  distrust  of  themselves, 
and  combine  to  make  them  followers  of  some  dramatic  leader 
rather  than  fellow-counselors  for  the  common  welfare.  This 
is  why  revolution  follows  revolution  in  France.  Some  great 
crisis  heats  the  blood  and  fires  the  heart  of  France;  then 
some  Napoleon  of  the  hour  cries  "FOLLOW  ME"— and  a 
new  dynasty  is  enthroned.  In  sober  England  the  thing 
would  be  impossible. 

It  is  the  general  judgment  that  the  French  people  are 
bearing  the  present  trial  with  unusual  self-command. 
There  are  some  evidences  of  blind  and  dangerous  passion 
— namely,  the  destruction  by  impassioned  mobs  of 
Italian  shops  at  Lyons  and  elsewhere — but  the 
people,  generally  speaking,  are  bearing  the  strain 
in  better  temper  than  might  have  been  expected- 
Twenty  years  of  self-government  has  wrought  a  sober- 
ing effect,  and  has,  to  a  perceptible  degree,  elevated 
the  moral  character  of  France.  The  French  system  pro- 
vides no  successor  to  the  Presidency  save  by  the  process  of 
election,  and  the  necessity  of  immediately  choosing  a  suc- 
cessor to  Carnot  is,  happily,  diverting  the  thoughts  of  the 
people  from  more  violent  and  agitating  reflections.  The 
French  Republic,  we  believe,  will  come  through  this  ordeal 
stronger  for  its  trial  and  surer  in  its  position  among  the 
established  governmental  systems  of  the  earth. 


At  this  time  of  profound  national  affliction  the  heart  of 
America  goes  out  in  sympathy  to  France.  As  we 
read  of  Sunday's  tragic  event,  memories  of  Lincoln's 
murder  and  of  the  assassination  of  Garfield  fill  our  minds 
and  hearts.  We  recall,  too,  the  story  of  another  age  and 
of  other  generations,  long  dead  and  gone,  when  the  treas- 
ure and  the  blood  of  France  were  poured  out  that  America 
might  be  free;  and  in  the  softened  and  kindly  mood  of 
these  memories  we  know  that  even  in  a  republic  there  may 
abide  the  spirit  and  the  heart  of  national  gratitude.  May 
the  God  of  nations  be  the  strength  and  guide  of  the 
troubled  people  who  share  with  us  the  duty  and  the  glory 
of  maintaining  among  the  nations  of  the  earth  the  integ- 
rity and  the  dignity  of  government  for  and  by  the  people! 


The  Rural  is  asked  to  tell  how  it  was  that  Mr.  D.  M. 
Burns  of  San  Francisco  came  to  be  the  dictator  of 
the  convention  at  Sacramento  last  week — to  "  explain 
by  what  methods  he  contrived  to  boss  the  affair  in  its 
organization,  conduct  and  results."  The  answer  is  very 
easy.  Mr.  Burns,  for  reasons  which  he  has  not  explained, 
"  set  up  "  the  primaries  in  this  city  and  thus  secured  a 
body  of  delegates  from  San  Francisco  county  upon  whom 
he  could  rely  to  vote  as  he  ordered.  By  "  setting  up  "  we 
mean  that,  while  other  men  slept  or  were  busy  with  their 
private  affairs  of  business  or  pleasure,  he  devoted  himself 
to  making  up  ward  tickets  and  getting  them  elected  in 
the  primaries.  This  is  easily  done,  because  most  citi- 
zens do  not  trouble  themselves  about  the  primaries, 
leaving  them  to  be  "  run  "  by  whoever  is  willing  to  do  the 
work — and  in  the  recent  instance  Mr.  Burns  was  the  man. 
With  a  solid  force  of  164  votes,  thus  secured, 
bound  as  the  condition  of  their  election  to  follow  his 
wishes,  Mr.  Burns  entered  a  convention  of  848  members. 

Now  164  is  by  no  means  a  majority  of  848,  but  it  is  a 
prodigious  basis  for  trading — and  this  is  how  it  is  done: 
Nearly  every  county  has  a  "favorite  son"  whom  its  dele- 
gates have  agreed  to  support  for  Secretary  of  State,  for 
some  commissionership,  for  State  Printer  or  some  other 
office  of  relatively  minor  importance.  The  success  of  this 
favorite  son  is  the  foremost  desire  of  his  county  delega- 
tion, therefore  they  say  to  him  or  his  manager,  make  any 
engagement  you  please  for  us  in  exchange  for  votes  for 
yourself.  Upon  his  arrival  at  the  convention  he  learns  that 
Mr.  Burns  has  the  solid  161  votes  of  San  Fran- 
cisco in  the  hollow  of  his  hand.  He  goes  to  see 
Mr.  Burns,  and  says  something  like  this  to  him . 
"Now,  Mr.  Burns,  I  am  a  candidate  for  State  Printer  (or 
whatever  else  he  may  want)  and  I  am  supported  by  the 
ten  (or  twenty  or  forty)  delegates  from  Wayback  county. 
Now,  if  you  will  give  me  your  support  for  the  place  I 
want,  I  will  promise  you  all  my  votes  for  all  the  other 
places."  Mr.  Burns  accepts  the  proposition,  and  a  little 
later  it  becomes  known  that  he  has  "  secured  "  the  full 
vote  of  Wayback  county— that  he  has  not  only  his  original 
164  San  Francisco  votes,  but  also  the  votes  of  Way  back 
county  at  his  disposal.  And  since  the  success  of  the 
Wayback  favorite  son  rests  upon  Mr.  Burns'  control  of 
the  convention,  the  whole  Wayback  delegation  joins  in 
the  Burns  league.  This,  of  course,  increases  his  capi  tal 
in  the  way  of  trading,  and,  after  the  manner  of  the 
"trade"  just  described,  he  makes  other  trades  un- 
til he  has  a  majority  of  the  convention  pledged  to  support 
whomever  he  may  name. 

In  all  his  trading,  however,  he  takes  good  care  to  make 
no  engagements  to  interfere  wi'h  his  own  plans,  Hfl 


cares  not  at  all  who  is  State  Printer,  who  is  Secretary  of 
State  or  who  may  have  this  or  that  minor  commissionership, 
but  he  cares  a  great  deal  about  the  Governorship,  the 
Supreme  Court  judgeships,  the  railroad  and  tax  com- 
missionerships  and  the  offices  which  have  the  spending  of 
State  money;  and  in  all  his  trades  he  has  made  no  ar- 
rangements which  interfere  with  the  filling  of  these  places 
with  men  of  his  own  choice,  bound  to  do  as  he  may  bid 
them.  When  it  comes  to  the  voting  he  is  careful— 
that  is  if  he  is  a  "  square  "  (and  a  wise)  boss — to  keep 
faith;  he  gives  the  candidate  from  Wayback  his  com- 
missionship  and  the  men  from  the  other  counties  the 
several  minor  places  for  which  they  bargained;  and  he 
goes  home  with  the  larger  nominations  in  his  vest  pocket. 


The  evil  of  this  is  very  evident.  It  disposes  of  the 
nominations  and  through  them  of  the  State  officers  upon 
a  system  which  takes  littie  or  no  note  of  personal  or 
special  fitness.  It  puts  the  dictatorship  of  State  affairs  in 
the  hands  of  one  man,  and  he  a  man  who  in  no  sense  rep- 
resents the  people.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  surrender  of  the  State 
government  to  a  political  dictator,  who  in  ninety-nine 
cases  out  of  a  hundred  is  a  man  of  cheap  charac- 
ter and  sinister  motive.  As  a  rule  the  so-called  "  boss  " 
is  the  servant  of  some  great  material  interest,  some  trust 
or  railroad  corporation  or  water  company  which  has  need, 
or  thinks  it  has  need,  of  "  friends"  in  the  State  Govern- 
ment. We  are  not  applying  this  statement  to  Mr.  Burns, 
for  we  have  no  knowledge  of  his  affiliations;  but  the  sys- 
tem leads  to  that  sort  of  thing,  and  Mr.  Burns  may  or  may 
not  be  the  usual  sort  of  boss. 

That  this  system  prevails  in  our  politics  is  the  fault  of 
the  men  who  most  criticise  it.  By  way  of  illustration,  the 
writer  of  this  paragraph  admits  with  some  shame  that, 
although  a  citizen  and  a  voter  of  San  Francisco,  he  did 
not  even  take  note  of  the  date  of  his  party  primary  election 
And  what  is  true  in  his  case  is  true  of  ten  thousand  others 
Upon  just  such  neglect  of  duty  the  whole  bad  business 
rests.  What  we  need  in  this  county,  especially  those  of 
us  who  take  a  hand  in  the  criticism  of  political  methods, 
is  a  new  birth  of  patriotic  interest  and  a  little  more  dis- 
position to  stir  out  among  the  boys  before  the  campaign 
plans  are  irrevocably  made. 


The  official  figures  of  the  Oregon  election  areas  follows: 
For  Governor— Lord  (R ),  41,034;  Pierce  (Pop.),  26,033; 
Galloway  (D  ),  17,498.  Adding  2700  for  the  Prohibition 
vote  makes  a  total  of  87,265. 


The  Farmer  and  Taxation. 


"  Palsied  the  arm  that  forges  yokes 
At  my  fat  contracts  squintin'; 
An'  withered  be  the  nose  that  pokes 
Inter  the  Gov'ment  printin'  I" 

To  thk  Editor: — Judge  Currey's  very  timely  letter  in  a  recent 
issue  ought  to  set  farmers  thinking. 

Those  who  have  been  misled  by  Henry  George's  promises  of  a 
millennium  when  land  pays  the  entire  tax  levy  may  fairly  estimate, 
from  the  fact  that  real  estate  already  pays  80  per  cent  thereof,  how 
slim  is  the  probability  of  that  millennium  even  when  real  estate  is 
charged  with  the  additional  20  per  cent. 

Were  the  economy  that  Judge  Currey  suggests  put  in  practice,  the 
20  per  cent  paid  bv  personal  property  could  be  easily  remitted,  and  it 
is  very  dubious  if  Henry  George  himself  would  then  find  his  millen- 
nium a  bit  nearer  I 

It  is  quite  possible  to  reduce  our  State  and  county  expenditures 
much  more  than  20  per  cent,  if  we  will  use  a  little  business  sense  in 
choosing  our  legislators.  But,  Mr.  Editor,  who  is  reckoned  the 
model  Senator  or  Assemblynun  to  day  ?  Is  it  the  honest  man,  ca'- 
nest  in  his  intention  to  retrench  public  expenditure  and  reform  politi 
cal  corruption:  or  is  it  the  man  who  will  recklessly  squander  public 
funds  so  that  his  county  may  pull  heavily  on  the  Stale  Treasury,  and 
his  constituents  get  a  large  share  of  political  preferment  ?  Notori- 
ously every  man  seeking  an  offiee  is  called  upon  to  promise  a  large 
share  of  governmental  spoil  to  the  voters  of  his  district.  One  loud- 
mouthed patriot  wants  a  clerkship;  the  local  typo  has  hi i  eye  on  the 
State  Printing  Office;  the  whole  community  are  unanimous  that  the 
legislature's  principal  duiv  is  to  establish  a  Normal  school,  or  orphan 
asylum  at  least,  right  by  thrir  county  seat.  Thus  the  candidate  who 
will  promise  the  greatest  disbursement  of  taxes  in  his  district  gets 
elected. 

Then  the  whole  system  of  canvassing  for  votes  prior  to  election  is  a 
ridiculous  farce.  What  business  man  expects  the  h^lp  he  thinks  to 
employ  to  come,  attended  by  a  brass  bind  and  a  professional  orator, 
to  ask  the  privilege  of  becoming  his  servant?  Any  merchant  want- 
ing a  clerk  would  think  the  applicant  crazy  if  the  loon  nroceshed  to 
the  office  with  a  brass  band  and  a  leather-lunged  buff  ion  to  talk 
through  his  hat  and  tickle  the  merchant's  vanity.  So  long  as  »c 
make  our  candidates  waste  money  thus,  they  will  "get  even,"  as  last 
election  one  told  me  he  should.  "  Getting  even,"  of  course,  means 
lavish  expenditure  of  public  funds,  with  the  farmer  to  foot  the  bill. 
"  E»ch  honnable  dough-face  gits  ji-s'  wut  he  axes, 
An'  the  peepil  their  annooal  sof  solder  an'  taxes." 

This  was  the  case  40  years  ago  when  I.iwell  wrote  those  lines,  and 
it's  likely  to  be  the  case  41  years  hence  unless  we  get  politics  on  a 
common-sense  basis.  We  deify  party  as  though  party  were  in  it»elf 
something  worthy  of  allegiance.  We  forget  that  whatever  tends  to 
divide  mankind  is  mischievous  rather  than  helpful.  As  your  able 
article  suggests,  all  parlies  are  responsible  for  the  preient  distressful 
conditions,  and  I  for  one  would  welcom;  such  a  fusion  of  earnest- 
minded  men  of  all  parties  as  should  secure  "  retr'ne^ment  and  re- 
form "  not  only  in  word,  but  in  very  deed.  Row.  Berwick. 
Pacific  Grove,  June  9,  1894. 

A  lecture  on  agriculture  by  a  native  is  a  quite  unex- 
pected indication  of  awakening  from  India's  lethargy. 
Yet  Calcutta  papers  report  a  lecture  by  Baboo  Repin 
Behary  Chose,  B.  A.,  on  "How  to  start  life  as  an  agricult- 
urist," the  meeting  being  presided  over  by  a  native  who, 
at  the  close  of  the  leoture,  proposed  a.  vote  of  tbanks, 
which  wt»  cwried  unanimously, 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRFSS. 


June  30,  1894. 


Fruit  Exchange  Bulletin. 


Bulletin  No.  7  of  the  State  Fruit  Exchange  annonnces  that 
the  Exchange  has  established  its  offl  :e  at  No.  3  California  St., 
and  that  it  is  now  prepared  to  undertake  thesale  of  dried  fruits, 
raisins  and  nuts  for  associations  and  individuals.  It  says: 
"  The  Exchange  desires  immediately  to  engage  in  selling  fruit 
for  those  who  desire  it.  It  promises  nothing  except  to  get  all 
the  market  will  afford,  obtain  spot  cash  for  it,  and  immediately 
pay  the  same  to  the  owner,  less  commission  of  five  per  cent. 
Those  who  desire  to  sell  through  the  Exchange  are  requested  to 
at  once  communicate  with  us  for  further  particulars." 

Market  Report. 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

It  is  now  evident  that  the  unseasonable  rains  about  de- 
stroyed the  cherry  crop  of  Santa  Clara  and  Alameda  counties. 
A  very  few  cars  have  brought  fair  prices,  but  assuming  45  cents 
as  the  actual  cash  paid  out  by  the  grower  to  pick  the  cherries 
and  place  them  in  the  Eastern  auction  house,  not  including 
commission,  it  is  probable  that  if  the  entire  cherry  crop  of 
those  counties  could  have  been  closed  out  at  a  cent  a  pound 
on  the  tree,  the  growers  woulj  have  been  the  gainers.  Growers 
get  nothing  for  their  fruit  until  the  Eastern  auction  price  goes 
above  50  cents,  and  whole  cars  of  Tartarian  have  sold  from  25 
10  40  cents;  others  from  30  to  60  cents.  An  occasional  lot 
bringing  from  80  cents  to  $1  indicates  that  some  got  through  in 
good  order  and  brought  good  prices.  Royal  Anns  have  done 
better  on  the  average,  but  many  of  these  have  sold  low.  Better 
prices  are  hoped  for  for  those  now  on  the  way,  and  for  the  Royal 
Anns  still  to  be  picked,  as  most  of  the  fruit  now  ripening  seems 
firm  and  sound. 

There  is  also  a  decided  falling  off  in  prices  of  apricots,  es- 
pecially Royals,  which  have  not  averaged  the  cost  of  delivery, 
which  is  about  70  cents.  Late  sales  have  been  running  about 
50  cents. 

Early  peaches  have  so  far  averaged  a  profit,  but  are  falling 
off  under  heavy  shipments. 

Cherry  plnms  are  not  paying  at  all.  Clymans  and  Tragedys 
are  doing  well,  with  occasional  sales  at  very  high  prices. 

For  drying  and  canning  there  are  some  transactions  at  about 
$20.  Canners,  except,  a  few  putting  up  mainly  ''  extras,"  can- 
not pay,  at  the  current  prices  for  canned  goods,  what  growers 
generally  believe  the  fruit  to  be  worth  for  drying.  They  expect 
to  buy  what  they  need  at  about  $15  as  the  fruit  ripens,  from 
growers  unprepared  to  dry.  For  most  kinds  of  drying  fruit 
the  situation  remains  as  it  has  been — few  transactions,  and 
growers  preparing  to  dry. 

The  Eastern  prospects  for  fruit  do  not  improve  upon  further 
study.  There  appears  to  be  no  prospect  of  anything  like  a  crop 
of  peaches,  except  in  New  Jersey  and  Michigan,  and  not  large 
there.  The  statistical  report  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture under  date  of  June  11th.  places  the  peach  crop  of  Michi- 
gan at  70.  on  the  scale  of  100;  the  same  report  places  California 
«(  85.  What  "100  "  represents  is  not  clear;  if  Michigan  has 
within  15  per  cent  as  good  a  crop  as  California,  it  has  enough. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  two-thirds  the  peaches  set  in  California 
orchards  have,  or  should  have,  been  pulled  off  the  trees.  But 
we  do  not  think  Michigan  has  any  such  crop.  A  correspondent 
(grower)  writing,  June  21st,  from  Michigan,  says  the  general 
estimate  for  the  most  of  Michigan  is  "  half  a  crop,"  which  be 
thinks  too  low.  The  fruit  is  now  growing  finely  and  will  be 
large.  It  is  all  sold  fresh,  and  the  season  this  year  is  likely  to 
begin  about  July  25th.  There  will  be  a  good  but  not  excessive 
crop  ot  apples. 

DRIEn  FRUITS. 

There  is  a  sharp  inquiry  for  dried  apricots,  July  delivery,  but 
at  prices  not  generally  satisfactory  to  growers.  Southern  driers, 
wiiti  payments  to  make  on  orchards  bought,  are  freely  otlering 
"choice"  apricots  at  8  cents,  71  'or  goods  not  quite  up  to  stan- 
dard, and  XJ  for  "  strictly  "  choice.  The  Eastern  trade,  while 
wanting  the  goods,  are  slow  to  buy,  even  at  those  rates,  and  are 
reported  as  holding  off  for  "  consigned  goods,"  which  they  con- 
fidently rely  on  to  break  the  market  all  to  pieces.  Eastern 
brokers,  anxious  to  make  sales,  are  constantly  reporting  the 
weakness  of  the  market.  If  parties  with  money  to  pay  on 
orchaids  bought,  consign  their  first  drying  under  advances,  to 
raise  tbe  money  to  make  their  payments,  we  cannot  help  it. 
The  first  sellers  will  be  those  who  must  have  money, 
as  the  buyers  know  perfectly  well.  Tbey  believe  that  enough 
will  be  compelled  to  sell  to  break  the  market.  On  this  side  we 
do  not  think  so,  but  the  buyers  may  be  right;  they  know 
what  pressure  there  is  to  sell  better  than  we  can,  but  we  may 
be  sure  tbat  we  bear  of  all  the  pressure  there  is.  The  Santa 
Clara  County  Fruit  Exchange,  and  the  co-operative  drying  as- 
sociations affiliated  with  it,  are  inclined  to  sell  no  apricots  un- 
til they  are  prepared  for  market,  which  will  be  between  the  1st 
and  20th  of  August.  It  is  believed  tbat  uo  choice  apricots  will 
be  offered  fn  m  the  Santa  Clara  valley  at  less  than  10  cents  f. 
o.  b.  No  one  there  is  now  inclined  to  sell  upon  tbat  basis, 
preferring  to  wail  until  the  fruit  is  ready.  This  Exchange  has 
not  yet  determined  what  prices  to  advise  growers  to  accept .  We 
desire  at  once  to  hear  from  those  who  expect  to  place  their 
goods  with  this  Exchange  for  sale,  that  we  may  know  what 
amount  ot  fruit  is  to  be  concentrated  this  season  for  conserva- 
tive handling.  Our  crop  of  apricots  is  doubtless  the  largest  we 
have  ever  marketed,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it  can 
all  be  disposed  ot  at  fair,  but  not  excessive  prices.  Some  time 
since  we  noticed  certain  undue  expectations  on  the  part  of 
growers,  which  we  sought  to  moderate  by  tbe  s'atement  of 
some  facts;  the  feeling  now,  in  some  quarters,  seems  to  be  too 
much  tbe  other  way.  It  is  best  for  us  to  move  slowly,  ascer- 
taining all  tbe  facts  and  not  hastening  to  sell,  except  as  money 
in ust  be  had.  We  do  not  advise  keeping  our  goods;  we  do  not 
need  them  and  wish  to  sell  them,  and  will  sell  them  at  fair 
prices,  but  there  is  no  hurry  for  a  few  days. 

Above  all  things,  consign  no  goods.  The  proper  place  for  un- 
sold California  fruits  is  iu  California. 

The  inquiry  for  peaches  is  beginning,  but  there  is  nothing 
definite  as  to  prices. 

The  Cost  of  Selling  Dried  Fruit. 

The  Bulletin  endeavors  to  ascertain  and  publish  information 
which  the  most  experienced  tradesman  in  the  fruit  business 
can  rely  on  as  accurate  and  not  always  readily  obtainable 
elsewhere,  but  it  is  published  more  especially  in  order  that  the 
most  inexperienced  grower  may  have  the  same  information. 
Then  he  and  his  salesman  and  bis  customer  may  trade  in  tbe 
light  of  equal  knowledge.  For  the  benefit  of  many  growers, 
ii  is  necessary  to  explain  in  detail  some  matters  which  the 
trade  and  the  largest  growers  perfectly  understand. 

The  subject  as  to  which,  more  than  all  others,  tbe  average 
grower  is  oefogged  is  tbe  necessary  expense  of  making  sale — it 
being  understood  tbat  the  natural  purchasers  of  our  fruits,  both 
fresh  and  dry,  are  Eastern  jobbing  houses,  with  established  re- 
tail trade,  requiring  our  products  for  their  customers.  For 
convenience,  we  will  confine  our  illustrations  to  the  dried 
fruit  trade. 

To  so  sell  our  product  at  the  East  that  the  grower  regularly 
realiz-s  the  most  that  tbe  market  will  permit  requires,  in  the 
first  place,  a  person  on  this  side  fully  informed  as  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  market,  which  includes  not  only  our  own  supply, 
hut  the  competition  from  all  parts  of  the  world  and  the 
financial  condition  of  the  country;  and,  secondly,  active  agents 
iu  tbe  Last  to  solicit  ordeiB.   The  sales  are  almost  invariably 


conducted  by  telegraph.  The  person  on  this  side  must  give  his 
whole  time  to  selling  if  he  is  to  be  in  touch  with  the  market 
and  if  he  is  the  manager  of  a  co-operative  association  must 
be  so  in  touch  with  his  directors  as  to  be  authorized  to 
promptly  sell  or  refuse  to  sell  as  opportunities  offer. 

The  agent  at  tbe  East  will  always  be  anxious  to  make  the 
sale  at  whatever  price;  the  grower,  or  his  representative  here, 
must  be  the  one  to  determine  what  price  to  accept.  It  is 
therefore  essential  that  he  be  well  informed.  Tbe  agent  at  the 
East  will  usually  be  a  broker.  A  broker  is  one  who  lives  by 
selling  goods  to  wholesale  houses,  or  jobbers  as  tbey  are  usu- 
ally called.  He  usually  has  an  office  but  no  "store,"  and  he 
sells  not  only  our  fruits,  but  all  other  goods  required  in  the  job- 
bing trade,  usually  representing  some  particular  concern  or 
brand,  whose  sales  he  pushes  in  competition  with  other  con- 
cerns or  brands  in  the  same  line.  He  gets  all  the  orders  he  can 
and  is  paid  a  commission  on  each  order.  In  the  dried  fruit 
business  the  standard  commission  is  usually  24  per  cent,  and 
sometimes  3  per  cent,  on  carload  lots,  but  by  special  contract 
the  broker  is  sometimes  paid  2,  14,  or  even  1  per  cent,  depend- 
ing upon  tbe  desirability  of  the  goods  and  the  volume  of  busi- 
ness. Probably  the  average  price  paid  to  the  persons  who  actu- 
ally get  the  orders  for  our  dried  fruits  is  about  two  per  cent. 
Out  of  this  they  have  to  pay  their  own  telegrams,  which  are  a 
serious  charge  on  business  between  here  and  the  East,  as  many 
telegrams  are  sent  with  no  resulting  sales.  Any  local  associa- 
tion can  get  its  dried  fruits,  raisins  or  nuts  sold  by  Eastern 
brokers  for  24  per  cent.  There  is,  however,  a  great  difference  in 
brokers;  their  intelligent  selection  and  appointment  requires 
knowledge  and  experience. 

If  we  assume  that  5  per  cent  is  the  commission  to  be 
charged  the  grower  bv  his  local  association,  and  that  one-half 
of  that  is  paid  out  for  Eastern  service,  there  remains  24  per  cent 
for  the  expense  of  the  local  association;  with  prices  as  they  are 
apt  to  run,  a  12-ton  carload  of  raisins  might  average  $1000  (it 
has  not,  of  course,  done  that  this  year),  of  prunes  $1200,  dried 
apricots  $2000,  peaches  $1600.  An  association  with  20  carloads 
of  mixed  fruits  to  market  should  receive  a  gross  sum,  say  of 
$25,000;  24  per  cent  upon  this  sum,  which  would  be  applicable 
to  local  expenses  after  paying  Eastern  brokerage,  would  amount 
to  $625,  from  which  must  be  paid  telegrams,  travelling  ex- 
penses if  any,  and  the  salary  of  the  manager  of  the  association. 

Now  it  is  evident  that  this  sum  will  not,  after  deducting 
other  expense,  support  a  competent  manager  the  year  round; 
and  while  tbe  final  responsibility  as  to  prices  to  be  accepted 
must  always  rest  with  the  directors,  or  an  executive  committee, 
yet  practically  they  must  decide  in  tbe  light  of  the  facts  ascer- 
tained by  their  manager;  it  will  be,  therefore,  for  associations  to 
determine  whether  they  can  best  afford  to  rely  on  one  of  their 
own  number  spending  such  portions  of  tbe  year  as  be  can 
afford  for  tbe  money  available,  to  appoint  the  Eastern  agents, 
and  take  the  main  responsibility  for  advice  on  sales,  or  whether 
it  will  be  more  profitable  to  secure  the  services  of  some  con- 
cern already  established  to  perform  the  duties  in  respect  to  sell- 
ing which  a  manager  would  perform.  There  can  be  good  rea- 
sons assigned  for  either  view;  on  the  one  hand  will  be  experi- 
ence and  a  much  wider  organization  of  brokers;  on  tbe  other, 
the  advantage  of  educating  local  men  and  becoming  more 
independent.  In  any  case  it  will  cost  money  to  sell  goods  in 
all  years  when  the  demand  does  not  exceed  the  supply.  When- 
ever the  demand  does  exceed  the  supply,  it  will  cost  little.  The 
ultimate  measure  of  tbe  cost  of  selling  fruit  is  tbe  same  as 
that  for  measuring  the  cost  of  any  other  service  or  commo- 
dity, namely,  tbe  number  of  work  days  required  to  produce  tbe 
result,  and  this  will  evidently  be  more  when  many  men  are 
competing  for  few  orders  than  when  many  buyers  are  seeking 
those  who  can  fill  orders.  In  a  short  year  any  one  can  sell 
goods;  in  years  of  excessive  crop,  when  there  is  a  struggle  to  get 
orders,  the  ablest  and  most  alert  will  get  them  fastest.  In  such 
years  there  is  a  competition  for  tbe  services  of  the  best  brokers, 
and  in  tbe  long  run  tbe  concerns  having  the  most  business  and 
the  best  known  brands  will  get  the  service  of  the  best  brokers, 
and  tbey  will  pay  tbem  the  smallest  brokerage. 

If  fruit  is  put  for  sale  in  the  bands  of  commission  houses  in 
California,  the  service  performed  is  that  which  an  experienced 
manager  would  perform.  They  stand  in  the  place  of  the 
manager  in  the  matter  of  securing  brokers  and  advising  as  to 
sales.  They  are  often  entrusted  with  tbe  absolute  power  to 
sell  at  market  prices.  If  tbey  make  heavy  advances  tbey  may 
require  tbat  authority.  But  tbe  best  way  to  manage  tbe 
sales  is  to  unite  with  associations,  select  good  men  for  directors 
and  place  on  them  tbe  responsibility  of  deciding  whether  to 
manage  all  tbe  association  business  themselves,  through  their 
managers  or  through  some  other  agency  of  their  choice. 

Rainfall  and  Temperature. 

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  a  m  Wed- 
nesday, June  27,  1894  are  from  official  sources,  and  are 
furnished  by  the  U.  S  Weather  Bureau  expressly  for  the 
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Any  deficiency  in  the  bean  crop  at  the  south  will  be 
at  least  in  part  supplied  this  year  by  increased  planting  on 
the  tule  islands  of  the  San  Joaquin  and  Sacramento.  Sev- 
eral hundred  acres  are  growing  on  Union  and  Roberts 
Island,  and  other  islands  have  probably  also  run  to  beans 
this  year. 

French  wheat-raisers  claim  that  they  are  now  raising 
that  cereal  at  a  loss  of  nearly  20  per  cent,  in  spite  of  the 
heavy  import  duties  levied  to  keep  out  foreign  wheat. 

Citizens  of  West  Texas,  in  mass  meeting,  have  adopted 
resolutions  demanding  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  on 
wool, 


The  Wool  Outlook. 

The  American  Agriculturist  claims  that  it  is  not  quite  as 
bad  as  has  been  painted.  In  the  first  place,  it  Is  well  to 
note  that  the  world  will  continue  to  use  an  increasing  quan- 
tity of  wool.  In  32  years  ended  with  1892,  the  United 
States  increased  its  production  of  wool  only  388  per  cent, 
while  its  consumption  of  wool  gained  41$  per  cent.  In  the 
last  two  years  of  this  period  our  production  gained  6)4  per 
cent,  and  our  consumption  of  wool  over  16  per  cent.  Wool 
manufacturing  Is  all  upset  just  now  by  tariff  uncertainty, 
but  stocks  ot  woolen  goods  are  low  and  prices  of  wool  have 
for  months  been  on  a  free-trade  basis.  The  conclusion  Is 
irresistible,  that  manufacturers  will  be  kept  extra  busy 
when  times  do  start  up,  and  it  seems  as  though  prices  must 
then  Improve. 

Better  Prices  for  Wool  depend  both  on  the  supply  and  on 
the  demand,  or  condition  of  the  manufacturing  Industry. 
The  latter  cause  has  depressed  prices  of  domestic  wool  in 
the  United  States  (ar  more  than  the  supply,  during  the  last 
year.  Our  imports  of  wool  have  been  only  about  one- 
quarter  as  much  In  the  nine  months  ended  January,  1894, 
as  in  the  corresponding  period  of  the  year  before.  But 
many  of  our  factories  have  been  shut  or  on  short  time; 
hence  an  av;rage  decline  in  the  value  of  domestic  wool  at 
Boston  and  New  York  of  about  20  per  cent  since  July  last, 
while  Australian  wool  has  declined  only  about  half  as  much 
in  the  London  market  during  the  same  time,  and  English 
wools  have  held  their  own. 

The  Actual  Decline  in  wool  valnes  to  the  American 
erower  has  doubtless  been  much  greater  than  20  per  cent. 
Even  with  free  trade — and  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
the  Wilson  tariff  is  to  be  enacted — Australian  wool  at  15 
cents  in  London  must  cost  18  cents  to  the  American  manu- 
facturer. With  only  the  slightest  improvement  in  business, 
prices  would  advance,  so  that  here  again  we  find  no  ground 
for  a  fu'ther  decline,  even  with  free  wool. 

The  Reduced  Supply  of  Wool  is  notable.  In  nine  months 
ended  April  1st,  United  States  Imports  of  wool  were  less  by 
100,000,000  pounds  than  in  the  like  period  of  the  previous 
year.  All  estimates  agree  that  onr  domestic  clip  was  at 
least  30,000,000  pounds  less  in  '94  than  the  year  before. 
The  prospect  is  that  we  shall  enter  upon  July  1st  with  re- 
ceipts of  foreign  and  domestic  wools  less  by  150,000,000 
pounds  than  the  supply  of  the  previous  12  months.  Even 
with  the  paralysis  of  manufacturing,  consumption  is  not 
one-third  less,  so  that  apparently  the  supply  of  wool  in  the 
United  States  has  not  for  years  been  as  light  at  this  date 
as  it  is  to-day. 

Nor  has  Europe  a  correspondingly  increased  supply. 
Her  stocks  on  January  1st  last  were  only  50,000  bales  more 
than  a  vear  previous. 

The  Clip  of  1894  is  certain  to  be  considerably  less  than 
last  year,  because  of  a  large  decrease  in  numbers  of  sheep 
and  poorer  care.  The  commercial  estimate  of  364,000,000 
pounds  of  wool  as  the  United  States  '93  clip,  was  based  on 
7  '/i  pounds  per  head  on  the  number  ot  sheep  returned  by 
the  department.  On  the  same  basis,  the  clip  of  1894  would 
be  about  330.000,000  pounds,  but  good  judges  see  no 
grounds  for  expecting  over  300,000,000  pounds  of  American 
wool  this  year. 

Crop  Condition  and  Outlook. 

Following  is  a  synopsis  of  the  crop  bulletin  for  the  past 
week  issued  by  Director  Barwick,  of  the  State  Weather 
Service  : 

The  average  temperature  for  the  week  ending  June  25th 
was:  For  San  Francisco,  54  degrees;  Red  B.uff,  70;  Sacra- 
mentr  ,  65;  F  esno,  72;  Los  Angeles,  64  and  San  Diego, 
60.  As  compared  with  the  normal  temperature  a  heat 
deficiency  is  shown  as  follows  for  the  places  named:  San 
Francisco,  6  degrees;  Red  Bluff,6;  Sacramento,  5;  Fresno, 
5;  Los  Angeles,  5,  and  San  Diego,  6. 

The  continued  abnormal  deficiency  of  heat  over  the  en- 
tire State  has  retarded  the  ripening  of  fruits  and  grain, 
thereby  preventing  grain  harvesting  from  being  rushed,  as 
tbe  grain  does  not  ripen  as  fast  as  it  can  be  cut.  But  what 
has  been  reaped  and  thrashed  by  the  combined  harvesters 
gives  a  very  decided  surprise  to  the  grain-growers,  as  the 
yield  is  beyond  their  expectations,  both  in  quality  and  quan 
tity.  The  total  yield  of  tbe  State  will  be  but  a  small  per- 
centage below  the  usual  average.  The  frnit  prospects  are 
most  excellent  for  big  yields  of  all  varieties.  There  has 
been  no  north  winds  to  push  forward  the  fruit  so  rapidly  as 
to  glut  the  markets.  This  is  very  favorable  to  the  fruit  In- 
dustry. 

Beans  have  suffered  somewhat  from  the  continued  high 
winds  in  Ventura  and  Santa  Barbara  counties. 

The  sugar-beet  crop  in  San  Bernardino,  Monterey  and 
Alameda  counties  is  doing  finely  and  showing  a  gooi  per- 
centage of  sugar. 

The  second  crop  of  alfalfa  hay  is  being  secured  in  fine 
condition,  and  all  hay  cnt  since  the  rains  ceased  has  been 
of  the  finest  quality. 

Hops  are  doing  extremely  well  and  are  free  from  any 
disease  whatever. 

Highest  temperature,  104.  at  Huron,  Fresno  county,  and 
the  lowest,  36,  at  Adin,  Modoc  county. 

The  East  Indian  wheat  men  seem  to  be  applying  the 
most  rational  treatment  to  a  surfeited  English  market.  We 
read  that  even  as  late  as  the  middle  of  June  the  arrivals 
of  Indian  wheat  at  Hull  are  so  small  that  the  Oorn  Trade 
Association  of  that  town  are  unable  to  make  up  adequate 
standards.  The  London  Oorn  Trade  Association,  at  their 
meeting  about  June  11th,  made  up  a  standard  for  soft  red 
Calcutta  wheat,  but  eight  other  qualities  were  left  unde- 
termined for  the  same  reason  as  at  Hull.  The  Mark  Lane 
Express  remarks  that  the  effect  of  the  present  extremely 
low  prices  has  told  on  India  sooner  than  on  any  other  of 
the  competing  shippers  to  the  United  Kingdom.  Now, 
if  the  East  Indians  should  get  perfectly  shocked  at  the  low 
prices  and  conclude  to  eat  up  their  own  wheat  it  would 
help  matters  all  around. 


June  30,  1894. 
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Nitrogenous  Fertilizers  and  Soil  Nitrogen. 

We  gave  in  last  week's  Rural  an  interesting  outline  of 
the  recent  discoveries  in  the  way  in  which  leguminous 
plants  minister  to  soil  fertility  by  fixing  atmospheric  nitro- 
gen and  rendering  it  available  for  plant  nutrition.  This  is 
a  scientific  declaration  of  the  philosophy  of  a  practice  of 
restoring  land  by  the  growth  and  turning  under  of  legumes 
which  has  prevailed  for  centuries.  The  practice  of  the 
moist  regions  of  the  earth  does  not  apply  to  the  arid 
regions  of  California,  because  the  clovers  which  are 
largely  used  for  this  purpose  do  not  grow  so  well  here 
unless  irrigated.  It  is  necessary  that  we  should  have  a 
legume  of  good  winter  growth  which  can  be  plowed  under 
early  enough  In  the  spring  to  decay  before  the  soil  becomes 
dry,  or  else  the  mass  of  loose  undecayed  material  In  the 
soil  becomes  an  injury  rather  than  a  benefit,  because  it 
renders  the  soil  more  dry  and  accelerates  evaporation 
from  lower  strata. 

The  Agricultural  Department  of  the  State  University  has 
had  this  need  of  the  State  under  Inquiry  for  many  years 
and  has  introduced  and  tested  several  legumes  which 
promised  to  meet  the  local  need.  Prof.  Hilgard  of  the 
University  has  just  observed  the  local  behavior  of  a  newly 
introduced  plant  which  seems  to  promise  much,  and  he 
comments  upon  its  character  and  probable  significance  as 
follows  : 

It  has  been  well  said  that  at  this  time  the  king  problem 
of  agricultural  chemistry  is  the  cheap  conversion  of  the 
nitrogen  gas  which  constitutes  four-fifths  of  our  atmosphere 
Into  a  form  available  for  the  fertilization  of  land.  For, 
abundant  as  this  substance  Is  in  nature,  Its  restoration  to 
soils  exhausted  by  cropping  is  as  yet  the  most  expensive 
return  which  the  farmer  has  to  make.  The  supplies  of  the 
other  two  chief  ingredients  of  fertilizers — potash  and  phos 
phoric  acid — are  relatively  abundant  and  on  the  increase  , 
but  as  yet  we  know  of  no  source  of  nitrogen  that  promises 
to  reduce  materially  its  cost  to  the  farmer,  which  is  now 
over  three  times  that  of  either  of  the  two  others  per  pound. 
The  prospect  that  within  a  short  time  the  entire  nitrate 
deposits  of  Chile  will  be  in  the  hands  of  a  syndicate,  which 
can  exact  "all  the  traffic  will  bear"  for  Chile  saltpeter, 
renders  the  question  of  nitrogen  supply  to  soils  doubly 
interesting  to  the  farmer  at  this  time.  Frequent  questions 
addressed  to  the  Experiment  Station  on  these  points  ren- 
der it  desirable  that  the  results  of  some  work  lately  done 
in  this  line  should  be  brit  fly  noticed,  In  advance  of  publi 
cation  in  the  Station  report,  soon  to  go  to  press. 

It  has  been  known  for  some  time  that  while  the  larger 
number  of  our  cultivated  plants,  and  among  them  particu- 
larly the  grains,  must  derive  all  the  nitrogen  they  need 
from  the  small  store  in  the  soil  (where  It  is  contained  in 
the  "humus"  or  black  mold),  there  is  one  group  of  plants 
which  not  only  do  not  impoverish  the  soil  in  nitrogen,  but 
on  the  contrary,  if  used  for  green  manuring,  add  materially 
to  its  store,  so  as  to  replenish  the  supply  when  required  for 
grain  culture.  It  is  the  plants  comprised  within  the  pea 
family  (leguminous  plants,  or  "  legumes  "),  embraciog,  be- 
sides the  pea,  beans,  clovers,  vetches,  lupins,  etc.;  also  the 
acacias  and  related  trees.  Hence  the  clovers  have  from 
time  Immemorial  been  used  for  land  improvement ;  while 
where  the  climate  is  unfavorable  to  these,  other  plants  of 
the  same  family  have  been  substituted  for  them.  In  this 
State,  where  alfalfa  Is  the  general  substitute  for  clover,  the 
difficulty  of  plowing-in  a  well-set  alfalfa  crop,  and  of  get- 
ting rid  of  it  when  a  clean  field  is  wanted  for  other  crops, 
has  stood  in  the  way  of  this  very  needful  means  of  supply- 
ing the  land  not  only  with  nitrogen,  but  also  with  humus, 
so  necessary  as  a  general  soil-ingredient  and  so  commonly 
deficient  in  the  lighter  class  of  California  soils  used  prefer- 
ably for  fruit  culture.  The  growing  of  green  crops  not  of 
the  leguminous  tribe,  merely  for  the  sake  of  supplying 
humus,  and  returning  only  what  was  taken  from  the  soil, 
has  usually  proved  an  unprofitable  investment. 

Until  within  a  few  years  the  cause  of  the  peculiar  ability 
of  the  legumes  to  take  nitrogen  from  the  air  during  their 
growth  was  not  understood.  It  Is  now  known  that  it  Is 
accomplished  through  the  agency  of  one  of  the  many 
minute  organisms  called  bacteria,  which  produces  knotty 
excrescences  on  the  roots  of  these  plants,  that  swarm  with 
these  minute  organisms,  which  take  up  nitrogen  directly 
from  the  air ;  while  the  plant  in  its  turn  takes  it  from  them 
for  its  own  purposes.  These  root  excrescences  or  tubercles 
may  be  easily  observed  by  any  one  making  a  careful  exami- 
nation of  the  roots  of  clover  or  peas. 

For  a  number  of  years  past  the  Station  has  been  mak- 
ing observations  on  plants  suitable  to  this  climate,  that 
should  combine  the  needful  qualities  for  green  manuring  in 
place  of  clover.  This  is  of  special  interest  in  the  case  of 
orchards,  in  which  it  has  often  been  noted  that,  after  hav- 
ing been  kept  completely  free  from  weeds  for  a  number  of 
years,  their  production  decreases  in  a  marked  degree, 
despite  of  fertilization,  while  at  the  same  time  the  sqil  is 
difficult  to  keep  in  good,  loose  tilth. 

At  first  it  was  hoped  that  among  the  native  clovers  and 
lupins  some  might  be  found  suitable  for  the  purpose,  but 
thus  far  the  bur  clover — a  foreign  immigrant — has  seemed 
to  answer  better  than  any  of  these;  an  objection  being, 
however,  that  it  yields  but  a  relatively  small  amount  of 
herbage,  and  it  apt  to  remain  as  a  troublesome  weed. 

This  season,  in  examining  a  number  of  the  foreign 
legumes  grown  in  the  University  Economic  Garden,  two 
were  found  whose  roots  are  fairly  incrusted  with  tuber- 
cles, implying  a  very  rapid  absorption  of  nitrogen  from 
the  air.  One  of  these  has  been  so  far  Investigated  as  to 
render  it  a  hopeful  subject  for  trial  on  a  large  scale,  and 
all  available  seed  has  been  sown  In  order  to  produce  a 
supply  for  distribution  next  winter.    Experimental  plots 
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have  also  been  sown  at  each  of  the  four  culture  sub- 
stations, so  as  to  test  the  plants  in  their  several  soils  and 
climates  this  season. 

So  far  as  the  small-scale  test  shows,  this  plant  combines 
the  advantage  of  quick  development  (being  an  annual) 
with  an  unusually  heavy  production  of  herbage,  the  latter 
having  In  two  different  plots  been  at  the  rate  of  24  and  26 

«7DuS,pe,r  acre'  equal  t0  about  five  tons  of  air-dry  hay. 
While  its  nitrogen  percentage  is  not  as  high  as  that  of 
alfalfa  or  clover,  its  aggregate  nitrogen  product  would 
nevertheless  be  considerably  greater  than  in  the  case  of 
alfalfa,  and  more  than  twice  as  great  as  with  bur  clover. 

This  plant  having  no  common  name,  and  its  botanical 
name  of  Tetragonolobus  purpureas  being  rather  too  Intricate 
for  common  use,  I  propose  to  call  it  the  "  Square-pod 
pea,  its  pod  being  four-sided  and  winged.  It  Is  a  native 
of  southern  Europe,  where  it  Is  grown  for  ornament,  and 
also  for  the  use  of  the  green  pods  as  a  salad.  Its  taste  Is 
agreeable  and  would  doubtless  suit  the  palate  of  cattle  as 
well  as  that  of  man. 

F urther  experience,  however,  must  be  awaited  to  de- 
termine its  suitableness  for  the  requirements  of  practice. 
While  it  produces  seed  abundantly,  the  peas  are  rather 
large— about  like  sweet-pea  seed— and  may  be  somewhat 
costly  when  a  heavy  stand  is  wanted  for  green  manuring, 
at  the  rate  above  mentioned.  But  it  would  seem  as  if, 
sown  in  January,  it  would  be  ready  to  be  plowed  in  about 
the  middle  of  May. 

Much  has  of  late  been  said  about  the  mistaken  policy  of 
direct  green  manuring  in  place  of  feeding  the  fodder  to 
stock  and  using  the  manure  produced.  This  Is  all  right 
when  cattle  are  at  hand  and  manure  can  be  made;  but  the 
fruit  grower,  at  the  present  time,  cannot  make  this  combi- 
nation in  most  cases,  and  thus  far  the  methods  of  manure 
preservation  are  commonly  so  far  from  perfect  that,  as 
matters  stand,  he  will  usually  find  it  more  profitable  to 
plow  in  the  crop  for  the  benefit  of  his  main  product. 

Another  point  of  interest  in  connection  with  the  supply 
of  soil -nitrogen  in  the  arid  region  has  lately  been  devel- 
oped by  the  work  of  the  Stations.  It  having  been  ob- 
served that  the  light  sandy  or  powdery  soils  so  characteristic 
of  our  fruit  growing  mesas  are  very  poorly  supplied  with 
humus,  the  natural  inference  was  that,  since  humus  is  the 
repository  of  the  soil-nitrogen,  these  soils  were  poor  in 
that  essential  ingredient.  A  further  inference  was  that, 
when  these  otherwise  rich  soils  began  to  fall  short  In  pro- 
duction, nitrogenous  fertilizers  were  first  in  order.  The 
recommendations  made  accordingly,  ha"ing  in  a  number  ot 
cases  failed  to  produce  a  satisfactory  result,  the  cause  was 
sought  for.  Investigation  revealed  the  entirely  new  fact, 
that  the  humus  of  the  arid  soils  contains  on  the  average  more 
than  three  times  as  much  nitrogen  than  does  that  of  the 
region  of  summer  rains;  and  that,  therefore,  the  supply  of 
soil  nitrogen  is  very  nearly  the  same  in  both  regions. 
This  fact  has  very  direct  practical  bearing  upon  the  most 
profitable  manner  in  which  the  farmer  may  apply  what 
money  he  spends  for  fertilizers,  for  it  is  obvious  that  he 
should  first  supply  that  which  is  immediately  needed,  and 
not  those  ingredients  of  which  there  Is  a  surplus  in  the 
soil. 

A  notable  example  in  point  has  just  come  under  obser- 
vation. Owing  to  the  deficient  rainfall  in  southern  Cali 
fornia,  alkali  salts  have  appeared  on  the  surface  at  numer 
ous  points  where  ordinarily  none  are  seen,  and  Injury  has 
been  done  to  certain  crops  quite  unexpectedly.  Such  was 
the  case  at  some  points  on  the  experimental  tract  of  ten 
acres  on  the  Chino  ranch,  right  where  some  of  the  richest 
sugar  beets  have  been  grown  and  where  the  same  crop 
now  shows  up  in  excellent  condition.  It  was  thought  In- 
teresting to  examine  the  alkali  that  made  such  a  marked 
exception  in  favor  of  the  sugar-beet  crop.  It  was  found 
that  the  first  foot  of  soil  from  the  surface  averaged  three 
tenths  of  one  per  cent  (.33%)  of  soluble  salts,  which,  as 
usual,  rise  to  the  surface,  and  accumulating  there  may 
damage  especially  young  seedling  plants. 

Analysis  revealed  the  surprising  fact  that  while  the  bulk 
of  the  soluble  salts  or  alkali  consists  of  the  usual  in- 
gredients— common  salt  and  Glaubers  salt  or  sulphate  of 
soda  (white  alkali) — no  less  than  13  per  cent  consists  of 
Chile  saltpeter  (nitrate  of  soda).  Calculating  this  to  the 
usual  weight  of  an  acre  of  such  soil  to  the  depth  of  one 
foot — three  and  a  half  million  pounds — we  find  that  this 
mass  of  soil  contains  no  less  than  1400  pounds,  or  nearly 
three-fourths  of  a  ton,  of  Chile  saltpeter.  This,  at  four 
cents  per  pound,  the  usual  price,  represents  the  handsome 
sum  of  $56  per  acre  in  Chile  saltpeter  alone.  While  we 
may  still  wonder  that  so  heavy  a  dose  of  this  fertilizer 
should  in  California  permit  of  the  production  of  the  very 
highest  grade  of  sugar  beets,  while  in  Europe  its  use  is 
closely  limited  for  fear  of  deterioration  of  their  quality, 
we  may  at  the  same  time  congratulate  ourselves  upon  the 
extraordinary  fund  of  fertility  existing  In  such  lands, 
which  seems  to  postpone  indefinitely  the  necessity  of  the 
replacement  of  nitrogen  withdrawn  by  crops;  for  what  is 
contained  in  the  first  foot  of  soil  is  but  a  fraction  of  what 
we  may  fairly  presume  to  be  present  in  the  entire  soil  mass 
reached  by  the  tap-root  of  the  beet,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  supply  is  being  constantly  replenished  by  natural 
processes. 

It  was  hardly  to  be  contended,  in  the  face  of  such  facts 
as  these,  that  the  farmer  should  follow  the  Invitation  of 
some  fertilizer  manufacturers  to  use  "  complete  fertilizers  " 
without  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  soil  or  crop.  Coal  has 
in  this  century  been  carried  to  Newcastle,  but  it  was  not 
done  for  the  benefit  of  the  coal  miners. 
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Pampas  Grass— A  Forage  Plant,  Etc. 

To  the  Editor  :—  In  response  to  your  request  for  data 
in  regard  to  my  efforts  and  their  results  so  far  obtained  in 
studying  the  "  king  of  grasses,"  it  gives  me  pleasure  to 
state  that  my  expectations  and  theories  are  more  than 
realized. 

The  ornamental  features  of  the  pampas  grass  are  alone 
familiar  to  the  people  of  California;  that  is,  they  put  a 
bunch  of  plumes  in  a  cracked  jug,  let  them  accumulate 
dust  and  become  anything  but  a  thing  of  beauty.  They 
become  dryer  and  more  combustible  dally.  Forgotten  and 
forlorn,  some  day  a  stray  match  finds  their  corner,  a  flash 
follows,  and  thereafter  pampas  Is  condemned. 

We  send  2,000,000  of  pampas  plumes  to  Europe  every 
year.  If  the  American  idea  were  correct,  there  would  be 
Europe  in  ashes  long  ago.  But  Americans  do  not  know 
how  to  use  or  care  for  pampas  plumes,  even  in  their  whole 
state  ;  of  this  later. 

I  made  two  entries  of  pampas  in  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
snt  of  the  World's  Fair  :   First,  pampas  plumes  and  their 
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Eastern  Nurserymen  and  Quarantine. 

At  the  convention  of  the  American  Association  of  Nur- 
serymen, held  In  the  city  of  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  Presi- 
dent U.  B.  Pearsall  of  Fort  Scott,  Kan.,  criticized  the 
quarantining  of  Eastern  stock  by  California,  Washington 
and  Nebraska,  and  urged  a  constitutional  amendment  for 
free-trade  intercourse  among  the  States.  This  quarantin- 
ing of  nursery  stock  has,  it  is  claimed,  amounted  almost  to 
a  confiscation  in  many  placet. 


ment 

uses  ;  second,  pampas  grass,  a  forage'  plant,  and  its  uses. 
Of  this  latter  I  will  write  you  to-day. 

Judge  Fox  of  Oklahoma  was  given  the  task  of  examin- 
ing my  grass.  I  placed  in  his  hands  a  bunch  of  green 
grass,  which  he  handed  on  to  Prof.  Wiley  of  the  Govern- 
ment Analytical  Department,  Government  building.  I  gave 
Judge  Fox  a  history  of  the  grass  on  its  native  heath,  the 
pampas  plains  of  South  America,  where  the  finest  wild 
cattle  of  the  world  subsist  upon  this  grass  ;  informed  him 
that  the  fibre  of  t/ie  husk  will  make  rope  ;  the  plumes  will 
make  bank  note  paper,  as  they  cannot  be  destroyed  by 
water.  All  this,  fortunately,  he  knew  from  his  own  friends 
living  in  South  America,  while  I  had  reached  my  conclu- 
sions by  experimenting. 

The  grass  in  low  lands  grows  luxuriantly,  as  in  Southern 
California  under  irrigation,  while  on  dry  uplands  it  grows 
from  18  to  28  inches  ;  also  where  it  is  cut  down  by  frost  in 
winter  it  springs  up  in  the  spring  and  is  smaller  In  size. 
The  grass  is  perennial  and  is  planted  In  America  as  lar 
north  as  Kentucky  for  ornament.  I  know  of  plants  in 
Connecticut.  In  the  French  florists'  exhibit  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Woman's  building  were  eight  pampas  plants 
brought  from  France  among  their  choice  ornamental  shrub 
bery.  These  plants  showed  their  appreciation  of  home 
surroundings  by  sending  out  plumes  about  eight  or  ten 
inches  long  last  September. 

The  analysis  of  the  grass  showed  life-sustaining  proper- 
ties in  excess  of  alfalfa.  This  grass  should  be  planted  on  our 
dry  plains  and  hillsides  during  a  rainy  winter.  When  once 
established  drouth  will  not  affect  it.  The  large  dooryard 
plants  can  be  subdivided  into  many  small  roots  about  three 
Inches  in  diameter.  A  deep  hole  should  be  dug  and  the 
root  placed— same  as  in  tree  planting — and  given  water. 
This  industry,  if  fostered,  will  be  most  valuable  to  Califor- 
nia— with  forage,  rope-making,  paper  maklog — and  I  am 
now  experimenting  on  another  use  that  will  make  the 
plant  still  more  valuable. 

In  every  part  of  the  United  States  this  plant  may  be 
grown.  The  roots  are  very  long  and  of  such  a  nature  that 
people  could  subsist  upon  flour  made  therefrom.  I  con- 
sider every  plant  in  California  of  great  value  to  the 
State.  It  would  be  well  to  begin  by  setting  a  row  around 
a  pasture  fence,  inside,  where  horses  can  have  free  access 
to  it.  The  grass  may  be  cut  for  hay  and  cured  the  same 
as  any  other  hay.  It  can  then  be  cut  fine  with  a  machine 
for  cows. 

The  flavor  of  pampas  grass  is  like  timothy,  and  horses 
are  very  fond  of  it.  The  Agricultural  Department,  in  its 
award  to  me,  reports  favorably  upon  both  entries. 

The  present  plume  market  is  limited  to  Europe.  Our 
Californians  at  home  do  many  things  to  hinder  its  general 
use. 

In  Chicago  my  pampas  palace  (sole  memorial  to  Queen 
Isabella  in  Jackson  Park)  stood  from  April  to  November, 
made  inside  and  out  of  pampas,  with  no  danger  from  riie 
to  itself  or  the  California  building,  also  largely  decorated 
with  pampas.  The  Mississippi  exhibit  In  Agricultural 
building  had  pampas  plnmes,  yet  none  besides  mine  le- 
celved  an  award. 

The  Midwinter  Fair  committee  decided  to  have  no 
plumes  for  decorations  on  account  of  the  danger  from  fire. 
In  Chicago  pampas  even  in  "  horses'  heads  "  on  parade  was 
at  first  considered  endangering  life  and  property.  This 
fear  is  greatly  intensified  when  you  consider  that  cotton 
bunting,  paper  and  canton  flannel  are  fireproof.  But,  then, 
these  aie  bought  at  stores,  and  pampas  ll  only  grown  by 
the  poor,  deluded  toilers  or  cultivators  of  the  soil.  It  will 
be  a  grand  day  for  our  country  when  agriculture  and  hor- 
ticulture will  be  elevated  to  respectability,  or  even  to  an 
equality  with  "  trade."    Not  so  now. 

The  pampas  grass  deserves  better  treatment  at  home, 
where  we  cultivate  beauty  and  utility.  The  golden  orange 
and  golden  poppy  grow  side  by  side,  >ct  this  king  of 
grasses — monarch  of  all —  is  seen  with  his  crown  of  geld 
and  bis  throne  of  green.  Harriet  W.  R.  STRONG 
Ranchito  del  Fuerte,  Los  Angeles  Co. 

Use  Better  Uows. 

A  correspondent  of  Hoard'*  Dairyman  strongly  enforces 
the  advice  which  the  Rural  has  frequently  given  to  dairy- 
men, that  they  should  embrace  present  opportunities  to  get 
much  better  cows  than  they  are  now  milking.  We  quote 
as  follows  : 

Twenty  years  ago  the  maximum  product  of  Jerseys  was 
about  14  pounds  of  butter  per  week.    Since  that  time  Intel 
llgent  breeding  has  made  It  possible  to  produce  from  the 
same  breed  of  cows  individual  records  of  4^  pounds  per 
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day,  and  even  more.  There  are  few  good  Jersey  herds  of 
to-day  in  which  there  Is  not  one  or  more  cows  that  surpass 
the  highest  record  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  In  1865 
a  Holstein  cow  from  the  royal  stables  is  mentioned  as  giv- 
ing "the  enormous  yield  of  6142  quarts  (12  284  pounds)  in 
a  single  year."  Two  years  ago  the  cow  Peterjie  2nd, 
owned  by  a  Mr.  Whipple  at  Cuba,  N.  Y.,  produced  30,100 
pounds  of  milk  in  12  months,  two  and  a  half  times  as  much 
as  the  greatest  record  of  1865.  Twenty  years  ago  the 
highest  product  of  that  now  recognized  great  breed,  the 
Ayrshire,  was  about  8000  pounds  milk  in  a  year,  that  pro- 
duced about  300  pounds  of  butter.  Now  the  maximum 
production  of  the  best  cows  of  that  breed  is  about  20,000 
pounds  of  milk,  and  very  close  to  1000  pounds  of  butter, 
in  a  year,  and  the  average  yearly  production  of  the  better 
class  of  herds  of  that  breed  of  to-day  is  from  7000  to  8000 
pounds  per  cow,  nearly  equal  to  the  highest  individual 
record  of  twenty  years  ago. 

This  wonderful  increase  is  not  the  result  of  chance,  or 
the  product  of  feed  alone.  It  is  the  legitimate  result  of 
the  American  spirit  of  progress  that  has  produced  such 
wonderful  results  along  other  lines.  The  American  breeder 
has  accomplished  more  in  scientific  breeding  in  the  last 
two  decades  than  has  been  done  by  the  trans  Atlantic 
breeder  in  as  many  centuries.  The  question  of  to-day  is 
not  which  breed  has  produced  the  highest  results,  but  what 
breed,  or  combination  of  breeds,  shows  strength  of  consti- 
tution and  such  other  breed  characteristics  as  give  the 
greatest  promise  of  possibilities  for  future  development. 
The  one  at  the  head  of  the  procession  to-day  is  not  of 
necessity  the  leader  of  to  morrow,  or  next  year.  Wonder- 
ful as  are  the  results  attained  to  this  time,  the  limit  has  not 
yet  been  reached.  The  horse  that  wins  the  race  to  day 
may  be  at  the  distance  pole  to-morrow,  and  this  is  even 
more  true  of  the  cow  than  of  the  horse.  What  the  dairy- 
man of  to-day  wants  is  not  maximum  individual  records 
alone,  but  general  average — that  cow  that  on  fair  average 
dairy  feed  will  give  the  largest  average  returns ;  the  one 
that  can  be  depended  upon  to  impart  her  good  qualities  to 
her  offspring,  and  that  can  be  bred  with  seme  certainty  as 
to  results. 

The  surprising  thing  of  to-day  is  that  so  large  a  propor- 
tion of  the  dairymen  in  this  country  fail  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  great  advantages  within  their  reach,  that  come  from 
the  great  improvement  in  the  dairy  breeds  that  I  have 
mentioned.  They  have  all  cast  aside  the  sickle  and  scythe 
and  snath,  or  "  Armstrong  mower,"  for  the  improvements 
in  harvesting  machinery,  to  be  used  on  their  farms,  but 
still  cling  to  the  old  scrub  cow,  that  cannot  produce  more 
than  150  or  at  the  ontslde  200  pounds  of  butter  per  annum, 
and  that  ought  to  be  classed  with  the  old  scythe  and 
sickle,  and  with  tbem  become  a  thing  of  the  past.  Good 
second-class  full  blood  bull  calves  of  almost  any  breed, 
that  are  better  than  the  best  of  the  same  breed  of  twenty 
years  ago,  can  be  had  almost  anywhere  for  $25 — and  whose 
female  offspring  Irom  any  good  fair  dairy  cow  is  worth  the 
cost  of  the  bull  more  than  the  ordinary  native  of  the  same 
age  ;  in  short,  a  bull  that  will  return  his  cost  to  the  owner 
in  every  heifer  raised  from  him.  The  world  moves,  and 
the  only  trouble  with  the  average  dairyman  and  farmer  of 
to-day  is  that  he  don't  move  with  it. 


The  Tuberculosis  Matter. 

If  there  were  in  California  a  State  Veterinarian,  as  there 
ought  to  be,  his  duty  in  the  present  issue  of  tuberculosis 
would  be  quite  plain;  as  things  are,  the  supervisors  in  each 
county  alone  have  the  power  and  the  funds  for  the  work 
that  ought  to  be  done.  The  Sacramento  Record  Union 
says: 

It  would  seem  to  be  the  dictate  of  the  commonest  pru- 
dence for  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  this  and  every  county 
in  the  State  to  set  on  foot  the  most  thorough  inspection  of 
all  milk  herds,  and  indeed  of  all  herds  in  domestic  confine- 
ment. No  matter  what  the  cost,  this  inspection  ought  to 
be  had,  and  the  people  will  gladly  and  unanimously  ap- 
prove it. 

Moreover,  there  should  not  be  sent  out  one  skilled  man 
in  a  district  to  make  this  inspection,  since  it  places  upon  an 
individual  too  great  a  responsibility,  and  besides  it  opens 
the  door  of  inspection  that  heartless  owners  may  "  fix  "  the 
inspector.  So  not  less  than  two  should  be  set  to  work  to- 
gether, and  there  ought  to  be  at  least  two  of  these  groups 
in  this  county. 

If  such  inspection  of  Sacramento  herds  should  result  In 
the  discovery  that  all  milk  cows  here  are  free  from  disease, 
the  compensation  will  be  ample  for  all  the  cost,  no  matter 
how  great,  and  the  people  will  not  regret  a  penny  of  the 
outgo.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  diseased  animals  are  dis- 
covered, under  the  law  they  may  be  killed,  and  all  animals 
that  have  been  in  the  herd  with  them  will  be  isolated,  and 
the  people  will  be  doubly  thankful  for  the  inspection,  and 
only  experience  regrets  that  it  was  not  earlier  ordered. 

The  Supervisors  ought  to  act  at  once.  There  are  no 
economic  considerations  that  should  stop  them.  The  fail- 
ure to  act  because  there  may  be  no  immediate  fund  to  draw 
upon  will  not  be  accepted  as  an  excuse.  The  matter  is  too 
important  to  child  and  adult  life  to  be  postponed  or  put 
aside  or  quibbled  over.  Indeed,  tuberculosis  among  dairy 
cows  is  a  greatly  more  common  and  dangerous  thing  than 
the  majority  of  people  suppose  and  more  serious  by  far 
than  we  have  undertaken  to  indicate.  There  is  no  need  to 
alarm  the  public,  but  it  would  be  criminal  folly  not  to  warn 
it  that  failure  to  examine  milk  herds  occasionally,  as  is  done 
In  New  York  with  success,  is  inviting  one  of  the  greatest 
of  dangers  to  the  human  race.  In  the  absence  of  inspec- 
tion, there  is  but  one  thing  to  do  to  make  assurance  sure, 
and  that  is  to  use  no  milk  for  any  purpose  until  it  hat  been 
sterilized,  the  simplest  foim  of  doing  so  being  to  bring  the 
milk  to  the  boiling  point.  It  Is  not  necessary  that  it  should 
more  than  "  strike  the  boiling  point,''  as  the  saying  goes. 

The  secretary  of  the  State  Boatd  of  Health  expresses  the 
opinion  that  inspection  will  not  be  satisfactory  except  there 
is  application  of  the  tuberculosis  test  that  is  used  to  dis- 


cover the  presence  of  the  tubercle  bacillus  in  the  animal. 
The  Tuberculosis  Committee  of  the  United  States  Medical 
Association,  A.  W.  Clement,  V.  S.,  chairman,  recently  re- 
ported that  tuberculosis  Is  world-wide  In  its  distribution, 
and  affects  nearly  all  classes  of  animals;  that  the  disease  is 
notoriously  hard  to  discover  in  living  animals,  except  it  is 
far  advanced,  and  superficial  inspection  is  therefore  unre- 
liable; that  the  only  certain  examination  is  made  with 
tuberculin. 

It  Is  added  that  the  disease  is  spreading  rapidly,  and  that 
cases  occur  almost  everywhere,  and  that  it  is  transmitted 
to  man  through  the  meat  and  by  the  milk  and  by  living 
diseased  animals  to  healthy  ones.  In  some  instances  the 
disease  spread  with  amazing  rapidity  through  a  section  or 
a  State,  and  again  the  progress  is  gradual  and  slow  and  a 
herd  may  harbor  it  a  long  time  before  it  is  discovered. 
The  finer  grade  of  cows  appears  to  be  more  susceptible  to 
tuberculosis,  as  if  breeding  for  fine  grades  reduces  resistant 
ability. 

Tuberculin,  referred  to  above,  is  a  substance  employed 
on  cattle  as  a  diagnostic  agent.  When  a  proper  dose  is 
administered,  a  febrile  reaction  occurs  in  a  diseased 
animal,  while  no  effect  Is  produced  upon  a  healthy  one. 
While  not  an  Infallible  test,  the  experiments  of  Eber,  Koch, 
Clement  and  others  prove  that  it  is  accurate  in  90  per  cent 
of  all  cases  diagnosed. 

The  diseased  animals  being  removed,  later  on  the  re- 
mainder of  the  herd  can  be  tried  again  with  tuberculin, 
and  the  likelihood  is  that  the  10  per  cent  will  be  thus  re- 
duced to  a  still  lower  figure. 

New  York  was  the  first  State  to  go  about  the  eradica- 
tion of  tuberculosis  In  cows  systematically,  and  it  has  had 
gratilying  success  thus  far,  the  laws  arming  the  authorities 
amply  to  enable  them  to  enforce  disinfection  of  stables  and 
yards  and  the  removal  of  diseased  animals,  payment  for 
those  destroyed,  and  to  apply  penalties  for  failing  to  reveal 
and  report  diseased  animals. 

A  New  Feature  for  the  State  Fair. 
To  the  Editor  :— We  herewith  inclose  an  additional 
class  that  has  been  added  to  the  cattle  department  for 
competition  at  the  State  Fair.  The  Intention  is  to  give 
Individuals  a  general  sweepstake  prize  in  addition  to  the 
regular  class.  Edwin  F.  Smith, 

Sec'y  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 
Sacramento,  June  15  b. 

CLASS  X— GRAND  SWEEPSTAKES. 

Judged  Thursday,  Sept.  13  h  (ifter  parade).  Open  to 
all  classes.  No  animal  will  be  permitted  to  compete  in  this 
class  that  is  not  registered,  or  eligible  to  registration,  in  the 
respective  herd  books.  The  same  animal  cannot  compete 
for  both  awards.  Entries  close  same  time  as  other  classes. 
Entrance  ten  per  cent,  added. 

BEEK  BREEDS. 
BULLS. 


Best  three-year-old  and  over  $30  00 

Best  two-year-old   20  00 

Best  one-year-old   15  00 

Best  bull  calf   ro  00 

cows. 

Best  three-year-old  and  over  $30  00 

Best  two-year-old   20  00 

Best  one-year-old   15  00 

Best  heifer  cilf   xo  00 


N.  B. — The  American  Aberdeen- ADgus  Breeders'  Asso- 
ciation will  duplicate  all  premiums  in  this  class  and  award 
$100  in  the  herd  sweepstakes,  if  won  by  the  Aberdeen- 


Angus  breed. 

MILK  BREEDS. 
BULLS. 

Best  three-year-old  and  over  $30  00 

Best  two-year-old   20  00 

Best  one-year-old   15  00 

Best  bull  cal'   10  00 

cows. 

Best  three-year-old  and  over  $30  00 

B»st  two-year-old  -.   20  00 

Best  one-year-old   15  00 

Best  heifer  calf   10  00 


The  committee,  in  judging  for  milk  breed  awards,  may 
require  all  cows  in  milk  to  be  milked  at  a  designated  time, 
and  the  milk  weighed  and  tested  for  percentage  of  butter 

fat. 


Skimmed  Milk  for  Pigs. 

We  recently  commented  on  the  importance  of  the  pig 
annex  to  the  dairy.  Its  importance  depends  much  upon 
how  the  affair  is  managed.  How  much  is  the  skim- 
milk  worth  which  is  fed  to  pigs  ?  is  qul'e  a  question  now  in 
Eistern  creameries.  The  following  comments  by  Prof. 
Henry  in  the  Breeders'  Gazette  are  interesting  : 

Can  we  afford  to  pay  twenty  cents  per  hundred  for  skim- 
milk  to  feed  pigs  with  hogs  selling  at  four  and  one-half 
cents  per  hundred,  live  weight  ? 

As  a  bare  proposition  with  no  contingencies,  I  would  say 
yes.  For  young  pigs  tbe  feeder  can  find  nothing  equal  to 
skim-milk.  It  gives  tbem  a  start  that  nothing  else  can. 
For  such,  feed  three  pounds  of  skim-milk  to  one  of  corn- 
meal.  A  mixture  of  half  cornmeal  and  half  shorts  is  per- 
haps more  satisfactory  from  a  practical  standpoint,  though 
not  theoretically.  I  think  shorts  are  less  harsh  in  the 
young  pig's  stomach.  Certainly  pigs  fed  shorts  and  milk 
do  wonderfully  well,  while  theoretically  cornmeal  Is  the 
complement  of  the  milk.  As  the  pigs  grow  older,  unless 
there  is  milk  in  abundance,  reduce  the  proportion  of  milk 
gradually. 

One  pound  of  milk  to  each  pound  of  grain  with  fattening 
hogs  makes  the  grain  wonderfully  effective,  and  even  a 
half  a  pound  of  milk  to  one  of  grain  will  show  good  re- 
sults. Under  favorable  conditions,  where  there  are  no 
serious  losses  or  accidents  and  everything  goes  right,  one 
can  easily  get  20  cents  a  hundred  out  of  his  skim-milk,  after 


a  reasonable  allowance  for  cost  of  all  the  grain,  with  hogs 
at  4i  cents  live  weight.  But  it  Is  not  fair  to  allow  the 
skim-milk  all  of  its  values  in  such  cases.  A  part  of  the 
value  comes  from  combining  it  with  the  corn  or  other 
feeds,  and  these  should  be  credited  somewhat  above  their 
market  value  when  used  in  combination.  Again,  losses 
are  almost  sure  to  occur  in  handling  stock,  and  all  the 
theoretical  value  of  the  feed  cannot  be  allowed  in  purchas- 
ing it.  Fifteen  cents  per  hundred  is  therefore,  I  think, 
as  much  as  one  dare  allow  for  separator  skim-milk. 
Skim  milk  from  deep  setting  as  ordinarily  conducted 
leaves  more  fat  in  the  milk,  and  home-made  skim-milk  is 
often  superior  to  that  of  the  creamery  for  pig  feeding. 
Too  many  creameries  allow  their  skim-milk  tank  to  be 
germ-breeders  and  all  sorts  of  ferments  grow  there.  Then, 
too  often,  the  washings  of  the  factory  are  sent  up  into  the 
tank,  and  this  further  reduces  the  value  of  the  milk  through 
dilution.  I  know  of  creameries  where  I  should  consider 
ten  cents  per  hundred  a  high  value  for  the  skim-milk, 
owing  to  dilution  and  tbe  filthy  condition  of  the  tank. 


More  of  Mrs.  Wear's  Experience. 
To  the  Editor:— I  have  received  so  many  letters  ask- 
ing about  my  fence,  etc.,  as  recently  described  in  the 
Rural  Press,  that  I  offer  you  the  following  supplementary 
statement: 

Poultry  raising  is  a  very  fascinating  business  to  those 
loving  fine  birds  and  pets,  but  to  those  who  go  into  the 
business  for  money  alone  there  are  many  drawbacks.  Al- 
though a  good  pou'try  yard  properly  run  is  a  paying  invest- 
ment, there  are  many  things  to  contend  with,  such  as  lice, 
ronp,  and  loss  of  little  chicks  when  hatched.  Experience 
is  the  best  teacher  in  this  case,  although  advice  is  good  if 
followed;  but  most  people  shirk  hard  work,  and  there  is  lots 
of  it  In  raising  poultry.  It  is  a  business,  like  everything 
else,  that  has  to  be  attended  to  to  be  successful.  If  It  con- 
sisted in  buying  fine  stock  and  turning  them  in  the  yard 
and  waiting  for  them  to  make  a  fortune  in  a  short  time, 
a  person  would  be  rich  so  quickly  that  there  would  be  no 
sales  for  stock.  It  is  only  tbe  persistent  ones  that  stay  with 
raising  fancy  poultry,  and  they  generally  make  it  pay. 

You  wished  to  know  what  I  thought  the  best  feed  for 
general  use.  I  say  pure  wheat,  although  more  expensive, 
is  cheapest  in  the  long  run.  You  can  boil  it  for  soft  feed, 
using  bone  meal  mixed  in  and  red  pepper.  Feed  wheat 
dry  at  night;  scatter  it  among  litter  and  make  them  scratch 
for  it.  Give  the  scraps  from  the  table,  with  some  green 
feed,  if  you  want  eggs. 

My  plan  for  little  turkeys  is  to  keep  the  mother  confined 
in  a  coop  until  the  little  turkeys  are  six  weeks  old,  letting 
tbe  little  turkeys  run  in  and  out  on  the  lawn.  They  must 
have  green  feed  and  bugs.  I  feed  them  corn  bread, 
crumbled  dry.  It  is  made  with  bran  and  meal,  mixed  with 
a  little  salt,  pepper  and  bone  meal  mixed  in  it.  Bake  it. 
Use  milk  for  wetting  it  up.  I  give  this  feed  for  the  first 
few  days,  giving  them  all  the  milk  they  will  drink,  with 
green  onions  chopped  fine.  At  night,  feed  a  little  cracked 
wheat.  Yon  must  be  careful  not  to  overfeed  them.  Only 
give  what  they  will  eat  up  clean  each  meal.  I  give  in  sum- 
mer from  25  to  40  chickens  to  one  hen.  Keep  her  in  a 
coop  the  same  as  turkeys.  In  winter  I  give  each  hen  only 
15,  as  they  cannot  keep  more  than  that  warm. 

My  breeding  pens  are  10x50  feet  in  size,  some  larger.  I 
never  have  over  15  laying  hens  to  each  pen. 

I  spray  once  and  sometimes  twice  a  month  with  pure 
coal  oil,  which  kills  everything  it  touches.  I  use  mercurial 
ointment  on  both  young  and  old  fowls,  which  is  a  sure  cure 
for  lice.  By  following  the  above  plans  you  will  have  good 
luck,  still  there  are  many  things  to  do  which  observation 
and  constant  watching  will  teach  those  who  love  their  flock 
of  poultry  well  enough  to  stay  with  them  and  see  what  is 
needed.  My  chickens  all  know  me  and  are  just  as  gentle 
at  can  be.  I  can't  bear  a  wild  hen  that  flies  out  every  time 
you  go  near  her  nest.  I  hope  tbe  enclosed  answers  will 
be  of  service  to  you,  and  I  think,  if  followed,  will  be. 

Bakersfield,  Cal.  Mrs.  F.  Wear. 


The  Men  for  the  Poultry  Business. 

A  writer  for  the  Palermo  Progress  has  this  to  say  about 
men  as  connected  with  the  poultry  business: 

We  have  sometimes  thought  that  men  who  were  carrying 
on  a  poultry  business  were  Inclined  to  be  a  little  ashamed 
or  sensitive  about  it.  Often  we  hear  the  concern  carried 
on  in  tbe  name  of  some  high-sounding  company,  whi  e  tbe 
name  of  the  proprietor  is  kept  in  the  background.  This 
does  not  apply  so  much  to  the  "  fancier  "  as  the  man  who 
has  perhaps  changed  from  dry  goods  or  groceries,  or  as  a 
bank  clerk  to  a  poultryman.  Fanciers,  as  a  rule,  are  "  In 
it  "  for  a  combination  of  a  love  for  it  and  the  dollar.  No 
man  was  ever  a  successful  fancier — i.  e.,  a  breeder  of  fine 
fowls — unless  he  had  an  intense  admiration  and  love  for 
choice  poultry,  irrespective  of  what  he  could  make  out  of 
it.  And  we  fail  to  see  why  any  one,  man  or  woman, 
should  not  be  proud  of  a  business  that  requires  for  its  suc- 
cessful management  those  qualities  of  industry,  skill,  fore- 
thought, etc.,  that  in  other  occupations  are  universally 
conceded  to  be  creditable  to  the  parties  putting  them  In 
action.  Both  Old  and  New  England  poultrymen  have 
done  much  in  the  past  twenty-five  years  to  aid  the  man 
who  starts  In  poultry-keeping  at  this  time  in  California. 
The  climatic  surroundings  of  these  men  have  compelled 
them  to  devise  means  to  overcome  difficulties  unknown  in 
this  mild  climate.  They  have  perfected  numerous  appli- 
ances that  are  now  available  by  the  up-to-date  poultrymen. 
If  he  will  post  himself  on  their  use  and  utility  we  need  only 
mention  the  incubator  and  brooder,  the  egg  tester,  the  bone 
mill  and  bone  cutter,  the  clover  cutter,  the  rock  breaker  for 
preparing  grit,  various  kinds  of  meat  mills,  insecticides  and 
sprayers  to  apply  them.    These  things  have  advanced  the 
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business  to  a  point  undreamed  of  a  few  years  ago.  Then 
it  was  doubted  if  500  fowls  could  be  kept  in  one  concern 
with  profit.  It  is  no  unusual  thing  nowadays  to  find  ten 
times  that  number  under  one  man's  control.  But  it  re- 
quires brains,  some  capital,  and  above  all,  steadiness  of 
purpose  and  persistence.  The  "  Pedro  Farmer"  is  not  in 
it;  it  is  not  for  the  man  who  goes  to  town  to  buy  twenty- 
five  cents  worth  of  nails,  spends  two  dollars  for  whiskey 
and  talks  politics  all  day.  Those  men  can  do  better  hoe- 
ing trees  with  a  vineyard  hook,  with  the  thermometer 
marking  uo°,  or  making  hay,  or  chopping  wood;  they  will 
find  it  easier  and  more  in  their  line. 


Poultry  Poisoning. 

To  the  Editor:— I  read  the  account  of  the  disaster  in 
a  poultry  yard  by  chickens  eating  potato  beetle  in  your 
valuable  paper  dated  October  4,  1890.  Is  the  beetle  upon 
the  growing  potato  vines  poisonous  to  chickens  ?  Are  not 
these  beetles  sprayed  with  Paris  green  or  some  other 
poison?  For  an  answer  through  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press  or  by  letter  I  will  be  thankful.    Very  respectfully, 

L.  Y.  Chiashi. 

The  causes  of  the  disaster  to  which  our  correspondent 
alludes  were  never  fully  cleared  up.  We  Imagine  the  sus- 
picion that  it  was  due  to  eating  poisonous  beetles  was  due 
to  Eastern  experience  in  that  line.  The  potato  beetle  once 
so  ruinous  at  the  East  has  never  been  found  in  California. 
Insects  sprayed  with  Paris  green  might  kill  hens  if  enough 
of  them  were  eaten.  We  have  seen  no  record  of  such  ex- 
perience, however. — Ed.  Rural. 


•She  JIpiary. 


Central  California  Beekeepers'  Association. 

To  the  Editor: — I  herewith  send  you  a  report  of  the  Beekeepers' 
meeting.  Will  you  please  give  it,  or  as  much  of  it  as  vou  think  best, 
a  place  in  the  columns  of  the  Rural  Press.         J.  F.  Flory, 

Secretary  of  Central  California  Beekeepers'  Association. 

Lemoore,  June  18. 

The  first  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Central  California 
Beekeepers'  Association  met  at  Hanford  June  6th.  On 
account  of  the  rain  the  day  before,  and  the  threatening 
aspect  on  the  day  of  the  meeting,  only  a  few  were  present. 
C.  F.  Flory  was  called  to  the  chair. 

Honey  Cans. — The  secretary  read  a  letter  from  Geo.  H, 
Tay  &  Co.,  610-620  Battery  street,  San  Francisco,  stating 
mat  he  would  furnish  them  to  the  association  at  70  cents 
per  case  of  two  cans,  f.  o.  b.  cars  at  San  Francisco. 

Swarming. — Which  is  considered  best,  natural  or  arti- 
ficial swarming  ? 

It  was  pretty  generally  admitted  that  where  bees  swarm 
on  time  and  enough,  it  Is  best  to  let  them  do  so,  but  if  not, 
and  Increase  is  wanted,  artificial  increase  should  be  re- 
sorted to. 

Which  is  the  most  profi  able,  to  swarm  your  bees  or  buy 
them  at  $1  per  swarm,  the  purchaser  furnishing  the  hive  ? 

This  was  answered:  Where  the  most  of  our  honey 
comes  during  the  middle  or  latter  part  of  the  season,  it  is 
best  to  swarm  them,  as  they  could  be  built  up  strong  until 
then,  but  if  the  most  of  our  honey  flow  came  during  and 
after  swarming  time,  perhaps  it  might  pay  best  to  buy 
them. 

Shaking  Pahey— Mr,  J.  F.  Bolden  of  Tulare  had  used 
the  30  drops  of  carbonic  acid  to  a  gallon  of  honey,  as 
recommended  at  our  last  meeting,  pouring  the  honey  in  the 
hive  In  the  evening,  tipping  the  hive  back  to  prevent  run- 
ning out,  and  also  sprinkled  powdered  sulphur  on  the  top 
of  the  frames  of  others.  Both  plans  seemed  to  prove 
effectual.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  others  will  try  the  sulphur 
cure  and  report. 

Honey  Resources. — It  was  generally  agreed  that  alfalfa 
was  the  leading  honey  plant  in  this  valley,  and  that  cam- 
phor weeds  frequently  furnished  a  good  flow  of  fine  honey, 
and  that  the  alkali  and  other  weeds  and  wild  flowers  fre- 
quently furnish  considerable  honey  of  a  less  favorable 
grade. 

After  a  recess  of  an  hour,  Mr.  A.  W.  Filson  was  called 
to  the  chair. 

Special  Meeting. — There  seemed  to  be  a  universal  feeling 
that  we  should  have  a  special  meeting  between  this  and 
our  next  quarterly  meeting,  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  Sep- 
tember, to  consider  the  question,  "  How  to  best  dispose  of 
our  honey."  Those  who  sold  for  cash  f.  o.  b.  were  gener- 
ally satisfied,  but  many  of  the  consignments  were  unsatis- 
factory. Parties  consigning  400  cases  of  comb  honey,  and 
others  of  less  number,  have  no  returns.  Quite  a  feeling 
prevailed  against  those  commission  men  doing  business  in 
that  way,  and  right  here  is  where  one  of  the  great  ad- 
vantages of  our  social  gatherings  comes  in.  The  men  who 
deal  either  fair  or  unfair  are  prominently  brought  to  public 
notice.  On  motion  it  was  decided  to  have  our  special 
meeting  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  August,  at  Hanford. 

Queen  Bearing.— Mr.  Orr  thought  the  Doolittle  method 
was  perhaps  the  best,  although  he  had  never  tried  it. 

Mr.  Stearns  put  several  frames  of  just-hatching  eggs  in 
an  empty  hive  with  a  goodly  number  of  young  bees,  and 
then  removed  a  colony  to  another  place,  and  put  the  new 
colony  in  its  place  and  thus  secured  his  queens. 

The  secretary  used  a  modification  of  the  Doolittle  plan. 
He  got  queen  cells  any  where  and  any  way  he  could.  He 
cuts  them  out  and,  by  means  of  melted  wax,  sticks  them  on 
what  he  calls  a  slide,  and  puts  in  a  frame  holding  from  16 
to  24  slides  with  cells,  and  removes  the  larvae  in  the  cells, 
and  then  transposes  into  them  larvae  from  select  stock.  He 
has  practiced  the  transposition  process  for  33  years  and 
thinks  more  highly  of  it  than  ever. 

Hives.— The  size  and  style  of  hives  elicited  quite  a  dis- 
cussion, as  quite  a  variety  of  hives  are  used.    Messrs.  Orr 


and  Stearns,  of  Selma,  both  large  honey  producers,  have 
used  both  the  8  and  10  Langstroths  frame  hive,  but  de- 
cidedly favor  the  10  frame. 

Mr.  Gilstrap  used  a  io-frame  hive,  two  inches  shorter 
than  the  L.  frame,  but  if  commencing  again  would  use 
regular  Langstroth  frame.  The  secretary  used  a  12  frame 
hive.  The  frame  was  6x15  In  the  clear,  and  he  preferred 
them  for  many  reasons  given. 

Laying  Workers.— The  most  effectual  plan  given  was  to 
remove  the  colony  some  distance  from  its  stand.  Shake 
all  the  bees  on  the  ground,  replace  the  frames  in  the  hive, 
and  return  them  to  their  original  place.  This  remedy  was 
effectual. 

Honey  Prospect— With  only  a  few  exceptions,  the  re- 
sponse was:  Doing  fine,  when  not  cold  and  windy;  are 
having  an  unusual  amount  of  cool  and  windy  weather,  yet 
the  flowers  seem  to  secrete  honey  plentifully,  and  are,  all 
things  considered,  doing  better  than  any  year  since  1883, 
which  was  the  best  honey  year  on  record. 

On  motion  it  was  decided  to  adjourn  until  the  first 
Wednesday  in  August. 

A  special  request  is  extended  to  one  and  all  to  bring 
with  them  samples  of  honey,  beeswax,  hives,  honey  boards, 
queen  nurseries,  cell  protectors,  sun  extractors  and  any 
and  every  thing  of  value  or  curiosity  to  the  fraternity  or 
visitors.  J.  H  Hart,  President. 

J  F.  Flory,  Secretary. 


^E(lUIT  J? RESERVATION. 


In  converting  the  carbonate  of  potash  into  hydrate  or 
caustic  potash,  which  is  the  efficient  agent.  It  was  found 
that  a  lye  composed  of  caustic  potash  dissolved  in  water 
yielded  good  results,  the  strength  being  from  three  to  four 
ounces  of  commercial  caustic  potash  (is  a  pound)  to  one 
gallon  of  water. 


Australian  Experience  In  Pickling  Olives. 

Our  readers  who  are  still  in  the  hunt  for  satisfactory  ways 
of  pickling  olives  will  be  interested  in  the  following  chapter 
of  South  Australian  experience  as  given  recently  by  Dr. 
Cockburn.  He  said  that  at  present  the  demand  for  pre- 
served green  olives  in  South  Australia  did  not  warrant  any 
large-expenditure  In  its  production,  but  if  any  one  could 
put  on  the  market  a  really  excellent  article,  he  felt  sure  that 
the  demand  would  grow.  The  climate  of  S  mth  Australia 
was  particularly  well  adapted  to  the  growth  of  the  olive, 
and  the  product  of  this  colony  should  be  second  to  none  in 
the  world.  A3  a  medical  man  he  attached  great  import- 
ance to  the  olive  as  a  means  of  health.  The  olive  was  a 
wonderful  stimulus  to  digestion,  and  he  found  it  an  invari- 
able remedy  for  biliousness.  South  Australians  had  not 
yet  learned  how  to  study  the  climate  in  their  diet.  They 
had  yet  to  learn  that  meat  should  not  form  the  chief  article 
of  diet  in  a  country  like  South  Australia.  He  had  for  years 
carried  on  experiments  with  a  view  to  finding  the  best 
methods  of  preserving  the  olive.  The  process  of  preserv- 
ing the  olive  was  simple,  but  the  recipes  given  In  books 
were,  as  a  rule,  fallacious.  The  berries  should  be  picked 
carefully  by  hand  just  before  they  began  to  lose  their  bright 
green  color,  and  tbose  with  the  slightest  bruise  should  be 
rejected,  as  they  would  not  keep. 

There  are  three  modes  by  which  the  olive  could  be  suc- 
cessfully preserved  In  the  green  state:  1.  By  a  lye  made 
of  wood  ashes  and  lime.  2.  By  a  lye  made  of  carbonate 
of  potash  and  lime.  3  By  a  lye  made  of  caustic  potash. 
1.  The  lye  was  composed  of  three  pounds  of  dry  sifted 
wood  ashes  and  six  ounces  of  quicklime  to  one  gallon  ol 
water,  boiled  for  half  an  hour,  with  occasional  stirring,  in 
an  enamelled  iron  pan,  and  when  cold  the  whole  was 
poured  over  the  olives,  which  had  previously  been  placed 
in  an  earthenware  or  wooden  vessel.  They  should  be  cov- 
ered with  a  cloth  and  placed  in  the  shade;  bright  light  de- 
stroyed the  color.  They  should  remain  in  the  lye  until  the 
acrid  taste  peculiar  to  the  olive  completely  disappeared. 
This  would  require  a  period  of  about  forty  hours,  more  or 
less.  The  period  varies  according  to— (a)  The  variety  of 
olive  to  which  the  berry  belongs.  Some  sorts  yielded  their 
acridity  very  readily,  others  were  exceedingly  intractable. 
(b)  The  length  of  time  that  the  berries  had  been  picked.  If 
they  had  been  gathered  some  days  they  were  greedy  of 
moisture,  and  sucked  in  the  lye  with  avidity,  so  that  a 
weaker  lye  wonld  suffice  than  when  they  were  fresh;  for 
this  reason  it  was  well  to  place  the  berries,  if  they  were  dry, 
in  water  for  a  few  minutes  before  pouring  In  the  lye.  (c) 
The  period  required  also  varied  according  to  the  quantity 
of  lye  used;  the  acid  In  the  berry  rapidly  neutralized  the 
alkali  in  the  lr'e,  so  that  if  the  lye  were  weak  a  greater  vol- 
ume was  required  than  when  it  was  strong,  (d)  The  size 
of  the  berry  had  also  to  be  considered;  the  larger  the  berry 
the  longer  the  period  required.  The  fruit,  therefore,  should 
always  be  graded  and  treated  in  separate  lots,  consisting  of 
berries  of  nearly  uniform  size.  It  was  in  determining  the 
period  that  the  olives  were  to  remain  in  the  lye  that  the 
only  difficulty  in  preserving  olives  presented  Itself;  if  not 
left  long  enough  the  acrid  taste  concealed  the  nutty  flavor. 
If  left  too  long  the  berry  became  soft,  turned  yellow,  and 
would  not  keep.  In  removing  the  berries  from  the  lye,  a 
wooden  spoon  and  plenty  of  water  should  be  used.  After 
thorough  washing,  the  olives  were  placed  in  water  and  cov- 
ered with  a  cloth  and  kept  from  bright  light  as  before.  The 
water  was  changed  thrice  a  day  for  two  or  three  days,  and 
when  the  alkaline  taste  of  the  lye  had  been  washed  out  they 
were  ready  for  bottling  In  brine.  The  brine  was  prepared 
by  pouring  a  gallon  of  boiling  water  over  about  one  pound 
of  salt.  This  was  allowed  to  stand  until  cold,  and  should 
completely  cover  the  olives.  The  brine  should  br  as  strong 
as  the  berries  would  stand  without  becoming  shrivelled. 
The  main  points  to  be  attended  to  throughout  the  process 
were  to  preserve  the  color  and  get  rid  of  acridity  without 
injuring  the  firm  texture  of  the  fruit.  Any  metallic  impurity 
destroyed  the  color.  The  lime  should  be  what  was  known 
by  builders  as  "  fat."  The  ashes  used  in  preparing  the  lye 
should  be  rich  in  alkali.  Gum  timber  ashes  were  suitable, 
but  those  from  mallee  root  yielded  poor  lye.  In  making 
the  lye,  whether  from  ashes  or  potash,  the  lime  has  no 
direct  influence  on  the  olive.    Its  action  consisted  merely  [ 


J^ORTICULTURE. 


Dates  in  the  Sahara. 

The  oasis  in  the  Oued  Ris  consists  mainly  of  palm  trees 
sheltering  other  trees.  There  are  more  than  660,000  palm 
trees  and  about  100,000  fruit  trees.  The  date  palm  Is  the 
great  nutritive  product  and  feeding  medium  of  the  Sahara; 
without  it  the  plains  would  be  everywhere  desert.  For- 
tunately, It  requires  for  its  perfect  maturity  and  the  prime 
quality  of  its  fruit  those  very  conditions  which  the  Sahara 
alone  possesses— torrid  heat  in  summer  and  intense  dry- 
ness of  the  air.  It  thrives  in  the  most  arid  soil,  but  it  must 
have  water,  aod  plenty  of  it,  at  its  roots.  And  this  is  the 
singularity  of  the  Sahara,  aptly  called  the  land  of  thirst, 
that  it  conceals  treasures  ot  irrigation,  and  that  It  Is  only 
on  these  spots  where  the  treasure  can  be  easily  obtained 
that  the  clusters  of  palms  are  found.  There  are  male  and 
female  date  palms.  The  latter  bear  large  clusters  of  (roll, 
which,  however,  never  attain  development  and  maturity  un- 
less they  have  been  fecundated  by  the  pollen  of  the  male 
tree.  In  order  to  make  sure  of  their  harvest,  the  natives 
themselves  perform  on  the  trees  the  necessary  amalgama- 
tion during  the  month  of  Aorll.  Oae  male  tree  can  fertil- 
ize 400  female  ones.  The  Sahara  produces  many  kinds  of 
dates,  as  varied  as  our  own  apples  and  pears. 

The  delicate,  transparent  date  known  as  negdt  nous  is 
the  most  choice  fruit,  fetching  the  highest  price.  It  is  at 
all  times  the  rarest,  changing  its  nature  from  one  region  to 
another,  and  being  more  than  any  other  dependent  upon 
the  character  of  the  soil  and  the  climate  where  it  grows. 
The  remaining  varieties,  although  numerous,  can  be  divided 
into  two  classes — the  soft  dates  that  are  compressed  be- 
tween goat  skins  and  sold  in  cakes  on  the  Arab  markets 
and  are  consumed  by  the  poorer  classes  aod  the  dry  dates, 
of  which  the  nomads  slip  a  few  dozen  in  the  folds  of  their 
burnous  for  their  daily  consumption.  The  cheaper  kinds 
are  almost  entirely  disposed  of  in  the  country  and  are  not 
considered  worth  exporting.  L  ke  other  harvests,  the  date 
gathering  is  subject  to  vicissitudes  and  fluctuations  and 
prices  vary  accord  ngly.  The  Inhabitants  of  the  Ojed  Ris 
have  black  skins  and  woolly  hair.  At  a  first  glance  they 
look  like  negroes,  but  in  reality  they  are  descended  from 
the  Barbers,  who  were  a  white  race,  but  who  for  centuries 
have  married  the  black  female  slaves  Imported  in  caravans 
from  the  Soudan.  Their  characteristics  are  a  gentle  gravity 
and  a  scrupulous  honesty.  Their  rectitude  and  agricultural 
tastes  make  them  more  akin  to  Europeans  than  the  original 
nomadic  races. 

The  Esthetic  in  Frait  Selling. 

California  fruit  selling  at  the  East  Is  taking  on  new  frills 
each  year.  This  will  do  to  start  the  season  of  1894.  We 
find  in  the  N.  Y.  Fruit  and  Trade  Journal  of  last  week  : 

The  Porter  Brothers  Compjny  have  placed  an  elegant 
painting  in  their  salesroom  on  Erie  Pier  20,  N.  R.,  where 
they  are  holding  daily  auction  sales  of  California  fruit.  It 
represents  a  train  of  cars  going  through  the  mountains  of 
California  with  fruit  for  the  company.  It  hangs  directly 
over  the  auctioneer's  platform,  in  full  view  of  the  buyers. 
It  is  quite  an  imposing  sight  now,  with  the  beautiful  deco- 
rations surrounding  this  place,  to  see  the  auctioneer  and 
clerks  with  either  N.  R.  Doe,  representing  Porter  Brothers 
Company,  or  Edward  Ruhlman,  representing  C.  W.  Reed, 
Barnett  Bros,  and  California  Fruit  Association,  or  Horace 
W.  Day,  representing  the  National  Fruit  Association, 
standing  to  their  right  and  zealously  watching  the  sales. 
To  add  to  this,  lemonade  is  served  to  buyers  at  the  sales  of 
the  Porter  Brothers  Company. 

A  Fruit  Diet. 

In  a  recent  meeting  at  the  Midwinter  Fair  Prof.  Emory 

E.  Smith  said: 

Do  you  wish  to  rid  yourself  of  many  aggravating  bodily 
ills  ?  Then  go  into  the  sunshine,  throw  away  the  nostrums 
with  which  you  are  being  poisoned  and  absorb  the  acids, 
salts  and  oils  that  were  Intended  at  the  natural  healer  and 
regulator  of  your  body.  Do  you  want  bright-eyed,  rosy- 
cheeked  children  ?  Then  let  your  bill  for  fruit  b;  twice 
that  for  white  bread  and  meat. 

We  have  a  mission  not  only  to  raise  fruit,  but  to  teach 
the  world  that  this  fruit  is  the  cheapest,  the  healthiest  and 
the  most  nutritious  and  best  of  foods.  When  this  has  been 
done  the  question  of  markets  will  not  vex  us;  aod  to  the 
California  fruit-grower  the  world  will  owe  more  than  It  can 
easily  repay.   

Another  Co-operative  Fruit  Company. 

The  fruit  and  raisin  growers  of  Dinuba,  Tulare  couuty, 
have  incorporated  under  the  name  of  the  Dinuba  Fruit  and 
Raisin  Packing  Company,  and  elected  the  following  board 
of  directors:  Jas.  Sibley,  W.  B.  Nichols,  Wm.  F.  Mc- 
Cracken,  Jos.  Heathman,  Jos.  F.  Williams,  Walter  Hillings- 
lea  and  Coner  Fraser.  The  purpose  of  the  corporation  is 
to  pack,  store  and  sell  fruit  and  raisins  on  a  strictly  co- 
operative basis.  The  capital  stock  Is  $10,000,  divided  into 
2000  shares,  of  which  about  500  have  been  subscribed. 

The  board  of  director*  organized  on  the  i6  h  inst.  by 
electing  the  following  officers:    James  S  bley,  Pres.;  Wm. 

F.  McCracken,  Vice  Pres.;  W,  B.  Nichols,  Sec;  and 
Jos.  F.  Williams,  Treas, 
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Apples  Growing. 

Underneath  an  apple  tree 

Sit  a  dame  of  comely  seeming, 
With  her  work  upon  her  knee, 

And  her  great  eyes  idly  dreaming. 
O'er  the  harvest  acres  bright, 

Came  her  husband's  din  of  reaping;] 
Near  to  her  an  infant  wight 

Through  the  tangled  grass  was  creeping. 

O.i  the  branches  long  and  high, 

And  the  great  green  apples  growing, 
Kested  she  her  wandering  eye, 

With  a  retrospective  knowing. 
' '  This, "  she  said,  1 '  the  shelter  is 

Where,  when  gay  and  raven-headed, 
I  consented  to  be  his, 

And  our  willing  hearts  were  wedded. 

"  Laughing  words  and  peals  of  mirth 

Long  are  changed  to  grave  endeavor; 
Sorrow's  winds  have  swept  to  earth 

Many  a  blossomed  hope  forever. 
Thunder  clouds  have  hovered  o'er — 

Siorms  my  path  have  chilled  and  shaded, 
Of  the  bloom  my  gay  youth  bore, 

Some  has  fruited— more  has  faded." 

CUickly,  and  amid  her  sighs, 

Through  the  grass  her  baby  wrestled, 
Smiled  on  her  its  father's  eyes, 

And  unto  her  bosom  nestled; 
And  with  sudden,  joyous  glee, 

Half  the  wife's  and  half  the  mother's, 
"Still  the  best  is  left,"  said  she; 

"  I  have  learned  to  live  for  others." 

— Carleton's  Farm  Ballads. 


Now  I  Lay  Me  Down  to  Sleep. 

The  tire  upon  the  hearth  is  low, 
And  there  is  stillness  everywhere; 
L:ke  troubled  spirits,  here  and  there 

The  firelight  shadows  fluttering  go. 

And  as  the  shadows  round  me  creep, 
A  childish  treble  breaks  the  gloom, 
And  softly  from  a  farther  room 

Comes  :  "  Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep." 

And,  somehow,  with  that  little  prayer, 
And  that  sweet  treble  in  my  ears, 
My  thought  goes  bick  to  distant  years, 

And  lingers  with  a  dear  one  there; 

And,  as  I  hear  the  child's  amen, 

My  mother's  faith  comes  back  to  me, 
Couched  at  her  side  I  seem  to  be, 

And  mother  holds  my  hands  again. 

Oh.  for  an  hour  in  that  dear  place  I 
Oh,  for  the  peace  of  that  dear  time  ! 
Ob,  for  that  childish  trust  sublime  1 

Oj,  for  a  glimpse  of  mother's  face  I 

Yet,  as  the  shadows  round  me  creep, 
I  do  not  seem  to  be  alone — 
Sweet  magic  of  that  treble  tone — 

And  "now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep." 

— Eugene  Kield. 


Oat  of  the  Ordinary. 

iNNIE  SARGENT  was  fifteen 
when  her  mother  died;  the 
three  boys  were  older.  Jabez 
Sirgent  never  got  along  well 
with  his  children;  he  was 
too  hasty  and  unreasonable. 
When  his  wife  was  alive  she  had  often  pre- 
vented wordy  wars  between  her  husband 
and  the  boys.  Aonie  did  not  have  her 
mother's  tact,  and  besides,  she  stood  in  awe 
of  her  father.  So  when  he  scolded  the  boys 
she  wonld  look  frightened  at  first,  and  then 
run  away  where  she  could  not  hear  their 
angry  voices. 

When  Will,  the  oldest,  was  twenty  one,  he 
went  to  the  city  to  find  work.  He  had  a 
hard  time,  but  the  folks  at  home  never  knew 
about  it.  He  was  capable  and  determined, 
so  two  years  later,  when  Joe  came  of  age, 
Will  was  able  to  get  him  a  good  situation. 
Only  Fred  and  Annie  were  left  at  home 
after  that. 

It  was  only  a  month  after  Joe  went  away 
that  Fred  had  a  letter  urging  him  to  join  his 
brothers  in  the  city.  "  Why  should  you 
stay  on  that  old  farm,  when  you  might  be 
here  with  us  earning  a  dollar  and  a  half  a 
day  at  least  ?  Talk  with  father  about  it  and 
let  me  know  soon." 

Fred  looked  up  from  the  letter  with  bright 
eyes.  "What  is  it?"  asked  Annie.  She 
was  clearing  up  the  dinner  table. 

"  Joe  wants  me  to  go  to  the  city.  He's 
got  a  place  for  me,  and  I  can  earn  a  dollar 
and  a  half  a  day  at  the  very  first.  Do  you 
believe  father  will  let  me  go.  Where  is 
he?" 

"  Out  in  the  barn."  Annie's  voice  sonnded 
strange  to  Fred,  but  he  was  hurrying  out  of 
the  door.  He  glanced  in  at  the  window  as 
he  passed  it.  He  did  not  stop,  bat  Annie's 
face  haunted  him.  He  tried  to  think  it  was 
the  unevenness  of  the  window  glass  that 
distorted  her  features,  but  he  knew  It  was 
tears  that  made  her  eyes  so  bright. 

"  I  suppose  yon  can  go,"  said  his  father, 
rather  ungraciously,  "  but  I'd  rather  you'd 
stay  here.  You  can  help  a  good  deal  about 
the  farm  when  you  are  a  mind  to — but  you 
ain't  a  mind  to,  most  of  the  time." 

Fied  went  bavk  into  the  house.    He  was 


jubilant  to  think  that  he  was  going,  but  in- 
dignant at  his  father's  remarks. 

He  got  a  piece  of  paper,  a  pen,  and  the 
ink  bottle  and  began  a  letter  to  his  brother. 
He  wrote  it  hastily  and  had  put  it  into  an 
envelope  before  Annie  came  into  the  room. 
He  could  not  look  up  just  then,  for  he  was 
writing  Joe's  name  on  the  envelope.  When 
he  had  finished  he  said,  "  Father  says  I  can 
go,  and  I  am  going  to  take  this  letter  to  the 
postoffice  right  off.  I  told  Joe  I'd  be  there 
in  a  week." 

Annie  did  not  speak;  her  back  was  to- 
wards him. 

Half  a  mile  from  the  Sargents  lived  old 
Mrs.  Millicent  Jennings.  She  was  a  friend 
to  all  the  boys  and  girls  in  the  neighborhood, 
and  even  the  older  people  were  sometimes 
glad  to  get  her  advice,  for  she  had  a  "  level 
head."  After  Fred  had  mailed  his  letter  he 
went  directly  to  Aunt  Millie's  to  tell  her  his 
plans.  She  was  sitting  in  the  kitchen  knit- 
ing,  when  he  went  in. 

"  Well,  what  is  it  ?  "  she  asked,  looking  at 
him,  "  good  news  I  guess." 

He  told  her  the  news,  and  she  listened 
quietly.  She  was  silent  so  long  after  he 
tioished  that  he  began  to  be  impatient. 
"  What  do  you  think  of  it  ?  "  he  asked. 

11 1  think,"  she  said,  slowly,  "that  you 
might  have  waited  a  little  before  you  decided 
to  go." 

"  What's  the  use  to  wait  ? " 
"You  might  have  thought  of  some  things 
that  would  make  you  feel  you  ought  to  stay 
at  home." 

"What  things?    I  don't  like  the  way 
father  treats  me." 
"  Does  he  treat  Annie  any  better?" 
"  I  don't  know's  he  does." 
"  How  did  Annie  feel  when  the  other  boys 
went  away  ? " 
"  Blue  for  a  week." 
"  Who  cheered  her  up  ? " 
"  I  tried  to — father  didn't  seem  to  notice." 
"  It  will  be  pretty  lonesome  for  her  if  you 
go." 

"  I  could  write  often  and — " 
"  But  you  wouldn't." 

"And  I'd  earn  so  much  money  that  I 
could  give  her  things  she  wants." 

"  I  guess  you'd  find  you  could  use  all 
you'd  earn  for  yourself." 

"What !  Do  you  think  I  ought  to  stay  at 
home  just  for  Annie  ?  " 

"Well,  considering  that  she  left  school 
when  she  wanted  to  be  a  teacher,  and  gave 
up  all  her  plans,  and  staid  at  home  and 
worked  hard  just  for  Will  and  Joe  and 
Fred — it  does  seem  rather  tough-  for  them 
all  to  desert  her  and  go  and  do  what  they 
want  to." 

Fred  looked  very  sober. 

"Think  it  over,"  said  Aunt  Millie. 

"But  I've  written,"  he  returned,  brighten- 
ing a  little. 

"Couldn't  yon  write  again?" 

"  I  suppose  so." 

"I  hope  I  haven't  made  you  angry,  Fred 
erick."  she  said,  as  he  rose  to  go. 

"  Oh,  no,"  he  answered,  somewhat  shortly. 

That  night  at  supper  there  was  hardly  a 
word  spoken.  Jabez  never  talked  at  meal 
times.  Fred  was  thinking.  He  looked  at 
Annie  furtively.  Her  eyes  were  red,  and  he 
thought  she  did  not  eat  much. 

When  she  began  to  wash  dishes,  he  took 
the  dish  towel  away  from  her.  She  looked 
at  him  in  astonishment.  "  I  can  wipe  them," 
she  said,  huskily. 

"  So  can  I,"  Fred  answered. 

He  did  not  sleep  much  that  night.  The 
next  morning  after  breakfast  he  followed  his 
father  out  to  the  barn.  He  was  gone  a  long 
time.  When  he  came  in  there  was  a  queer 
expression  on  his  face;  satisfaction,  regret, 
resentment  and  high  resolve.  He  got  the 
writing  materials  and  sat  down  at  the  dining 
table.  Annie  was  paring  apples.  She 
watched  him  closely. 

"Want  to  send  any  word  to  Joe? "he 
asked,  looking  up.    "  I'm  writing  to  him." 

"  Send  my  love,"  she  said,  and  bent  over 
the  apples.    Fred  noticed,  and  smiled. 

"  Want  to  read  it  ?  "  he  asked. 

"Yes,"  she  said.    "I'll  wash  my  hands 
first." 

"  She  took  the  letter  and  began  to  read. 

"  Poor  little  girl,"  Fred  thought,  as  he 
looked  at  her  woe-begone  face. 

The  woe-begone  expression  did  not  stay 
long.  She  looked  up  quickly,  and  saw  him 
smiling  at  her. 

She  opened  her  lips  to  speak,  but  choked 
instead.  She  threw  her  arms  around  his 
neck  and  hngged  him  tight;  it  was  his  turn 
to  choke  then. 

"Oh,  I'm  so  glad,"  she  sobbed.  "It 
would  have  killed  me." 

Fred  had  to  write  the  letter  over  again,  it 
was  so  crumpled  up  in  the  embrace. 

This  happened  the  last  of  May.  When 
Fred  told  Aunt  Millie  about  it  the  old  lady 
looked  pleased,  and  when  he  told  her  some- 
thing else  she  laid  her  knitting  down  de- 
liberately, walked  over  to  him,  took  his  face 
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between  her  hands  and  looked  Into  his  eyes. 

"If  you  do  it,"  she  said,  "  you  are  a  regu- 
lar—  Well,  we'll  wait  and  see."  Then  she 
kissed  him. 

"  What  are  you  reading  ?  "  asked  Annie 
one  evening. 

"  A  very  interesting  book,"  answered  Fred 
gravely. 

She  looked  over  his  shoulder.  "  The  cook 
book  ?  " 
"  Why  not?" 

"  Don't  I  feed  you  enough  ?  Are 
hungry?" 

"  I  have  enough  to  eat,  but  I  want 
learn  to  cook.    Will  you  teach  me  ?  " 

Annie  laughed.    "  Get  a  few  more  wh 
want  to  learn,  and   I'll  start   a  cooking 
school. '' 

Fred  looked  serious.    "  I'm  not  joking 
he  said.    "  Please  take  me  seriously  for 
once.    Will  you  teach  me  to  cook  ? " 
"  What  do  you  want  to  cook  for  ?  " 
"I  have  a  feeling  that  perhaps  I  am 
born  cook.    Who  knows  but  what  I  may  b 
the  genius  of  the  family  !    Think  of  the 
salary  a  French  chef  gets,  and  do  not,  I  beg 
of  you,  refuse  to  give  me  my  first  lesson." 

"  If  you  are  in  earnest,  you  can  come  and 
mix  up  the  bread,"  and  Annie  whisked  o 
her  apron  and  held  it  out  to  him. 

Fred  sprang  to  his  feet  and  caught  the 
apron  from  her  hand. 

1  Why  don't  you  have  the  strings  longer? 
'  They  are  long  enough  for  me.    Here  !— 
I'll  pin  it  with  two  pins." 

Fred  brought  a  rocking  chair  from  th 
sitting  room,   and  made  Annie  sit  in 
"  Now  tell  me  everything  to  do." 

Fred  took  pride  in  that  bread,  for 
turned  out  well,  and  after  that  he  insisted 
on  making  all  the  bread. 

His  success  was  not  so  good  with  other 
things.  When  Annie  gave  him  minute 
directions  he  got  along  all  right,  but  when 
he  tried  to  go  alone  he  met  with  mishaps 

Fred  kept  his  temper,  and  studied  th 
cook  book  diligently.    Sometimes  be  would 
take  his  perplexities  to  Aunt  Millie. 

"  Say,  Aunt  Millie !  I  made  an  old 
fashioned  johnnycake  this  morning,  and 
when  I  tried  to  turn  it  over  it  all  fell  to 
pieces;  what  made  it  do  that? 

"  Did  the  water  boil  when  you  put  it  it 
the  meal?" 
"  Not  quite." 

"That  is  what's  the  matter." 
Then  the  next  time  he  saw  her  he  would 
say,  "  I  had  the  water  boiling  this  time,  and 
the  johnnycake  was  A,  number  one.'' 

Fred  did  not  devote  all  his  energies  to  the 
art  of  cooking.  He  worked  with  his  father 
a  part  of  the  time,  and  Annie  noticed,  with 
surprise  and  pleasure,  how  well  they  got 
along  together. 

One  evening  in  July,  Fred  said  to  Annie, 
"  How  long  is  it  since  you  have  been  to  see 
Mary  Slocum  ?  " 

Mary  Slocum  was  one  of  Annie's  friends, 
who  lived  in  the  next  town. 

"  I  have  not  been  there  to  stay  any  for 
two  years." 

"  Haven't  you  got  a  standing  invitation  to 
go  there  and  stop  a  month  ? " 
"  Yes,  but—" 

"  Then  write  to  her  this  v«ry  night  and 
tell  her  you  are  coming  next  Friday  to  spend 
a  week  with  hrr." 
"How  can  I  leave?" 
"  Father  and  I  will  be  glad  to  be  rid  of 
you  for  a  week,"  he  said,  jokingly.  "  I  can 
cook — yon  admit  that  my  bread  is  better 
than  yours.    We  shall  get  along  all  right." 

The  end  of  it  was  that  she  went,  and  had 
a  good  time. 

"  But  they  know  so  much,"  she  confided 
to  Fred.  "  I  felt  as  though  I  didn't  know  a 
thing,  and  Mary  does  splendidly  with  her 
school." 

They  were  washing  dishes,  and  Fred 
carried  a  dish  away,  and  in  the  seclusion  of 
the  pantry  laughed  softly  and  said  to  him- 
self, "Just  what  I  wanted." 

Let's  take  a  walk,"  Fred  said,  after  the 
dishes  were  finished. 

It  was  a  beautiful  moonlight  evening,  and 
they  walked  along  some  distance  in  silence. 
They  climbed  a  big  boulder  and  sat  down. 

Yon  see  that  building  over  there  ?  "  be- 
gan Fred. 

"  The  schoolhouse  ?  Yes." 
"  You  know  how  hard  it  Is  to  get  a  teacher 
who  will  stay  more  than  one  term  ? " 
"Yes,  it  is  so  lonesome." 
"  Exactly.   Well,  before  many  more  years 
have  passed,  you  are  going  to  be  the  teacher 
of  that  school." 
"  Why,  Fred  !    What  do  you  mean  ? 
"  Just  what  I  say,  my  dear." 
"  How  in  the  world—" 
"  Now,  Annie,  don't  you  say  one  word. 
Remember  I  am  the  oldest,  and  you  have 
got  to  do  just  as  I  say."    There  was  a  de- 
termined note  in  his  voice. 

You  are  a  rather  remarkable  girl,  and  I 
want  you  to  live  up  to  your  reputation  by 
keeping  perfectly  silent  while  I  explain.  In 


two  weeks  examination  papers  will  come, 
and  if  you  pass  the  examination — and  you 
must — you  will  go  to  the  city  and  study  to 
be  a  teacher.  You  will  board  where  Will 
and  Joe  do,  and  they  will  look  out  for  you. 
Your  vacations  will  be  spent  at  home  here, 
and  if  you  are  very  anxious,  I'll  let  you  do 
some  of  the  work  then." 

"  But,  Fred  !  how  can  I  go  ?  It  will  be 
worse  than  for  you  to  go." 

"There  is  no  question  about  it,"  said 
Fred,  firmly.  "  You  are  going.  And  now 
this  next  fortnight  you  must  study  hard.  I'll 
help  you  what  I  can." 

"  But  the  money  ? " 

"  Never  mind  about  the  money — that's  all 

fixed." 

There  was  silence  for  a  moment. 
"  Now  say  you  are  pleased." 
But  Annie  could  not  speak  just  then. — 
Susan  Brown  Robbins. 


Fashion  Notes 
Bodices  have  absorbed  all  the  decorations 
which  skirts  have  discarded  as  a  compensa- 
tion for  their  simplicity,  and  are  more 
trimmed  than  ever.  Any  method  of  pro- 
ducing variety  in  dress  which  does  not  en- 
tail a  lot  of  expense  is  hailed  with  delight  by 
the  majority  of  women.  And  another  novel 
idea  among  the  many  of  recent  invention  Is 
to  have  a  velvet  yoke  and  sleeves,  which 
may  be  taken  off  and  put  on  at  will.  With 
adjustable  sleeves,  yoke,  revers  and  a  few 
silk  waists  no  end  of  changes  can  be  rnng 
on  one  gown.  Most  all  bodices  are  made 
with  round  waists  and  finished  with  a  soft 
band  of  silk  fastened  with  a  buckle  or  a 
bow.  The  fancy  for  buckles  has  developed 
wonderfully,  and,  although  they  have  be- 
come rather  common,  they  are  an  indis- 
pensable addition  to  the  belts  worn  with 
shirt  waists.  Crepe  designs  predominate  in 
all  the  cotton  fabrics,  but  some  new  ones, 
which  are  soft  and  glossy  like  silk,  have 
made  their  appearance,  and  these,  with  lus- 
trous silks,  shiny  cloths  and  smooth  cash- 
meres, which  are  being  worn,  would  seem 
to  demonstrate  the  fact  that  rough-finished 
cloths  are  going  out  of  fashion. 

A  very  important  accessory  of  dress  for 
the  chic  young  woman,  as  well  as  those  who 
are  not  so  young,  is  the  waistcoat,  without 
which  a  summer  outfit  is  sadly  incomplete. 
This  fancy  has  grown  and  multiplied  into  a 
craze,  and  the  variety  apparently  has  no  end. 
There  are  waistcoats  of  linen,  pique,  cloth, 
rich  brocades  and  real  vesting,  such  as  the 
men  wear,  and  each  one  of  these  has  its 
own  special  use. 

It  Is  poor  judgment  to  wear  a  fresh  gown 
on  an  extended  journey.  Many  women  at- 
tire themselves  as  for  a  tea  or  fashionable 
luncheon.  The  result  is  that  one  night  In 
the  cramped  quarters  of  a  sleeping-car  sec- 
tion causes  the  smart  frock  to  look  as  if  it 
had  passed  through  a  cyclone  or  some  other 
severe  trial.  Wear  the  second-best  stuff 
gown  in  your  wardrobe,  one  which  has  be- 
come adjusted  to  your  form,  and  which  you 
will  not  worry  over  if  a  sudden  lurch  in  the 
train  sends  a  cup  of  hot  coffee  over  its  front 
breadth. 

Summer  Styles. 
There  was  an  effort  made  early  in  the 
season  to  introduce  ,  drapery  skirts,  but  a 
great  many  women  firmly  rejected  a  style 
that  threatened  to  banish  the  graceful  de- 
igns that  have  been  so  popular  during  the 
past  few  years.  Many  cloth  costumes  are 
made  with  undraped  overskirts,  somewhat 
shorter  than  the  skirt.  Some  tbln  fabrics 
for  afternoon  and  evening  wear  are  stylishly 
draped. 

Skirts  of  thin  material  and  some  evening 
gowns  are  loose  from  the  lining,  and  others, 
particularly  silks  and  wools,  are  cut  a-godet 
and  lined  as  heretofore,  but  with  fullness  at 
the  top  of  the  back,  where  last  year  they 
were  flat.  The  fullness  may  be  gathered, 
but  a  new  idea  is  to  arrange  it  in  three 
enormous  gauges,  each  some  two  inches 
deep,  and  closed  over  the  top,  that  stands 
directly  out  from  the  back. 

Very  little  trimming  is  used  on  skirts — 
mere  foot  border  meant  only  for  a  finish, 
composed  of  perhaps  a  narrow  puff  or  sev- 
eral folds  or  pipings,  or  a  facing. 

There  is  an  exception  to  be  made  to  this 
rul  ■  however,  as  some  gowns  have  a  deep 
ruffle  or  a  deep  flounce  of  more  than  half 
the  skirt  depth.  These  wide  ruffljs  are  a 
better  choice  in  point  of  style  than  draped 
skirts. 

"Many  of  the  bodices,"  says  a  fashion 
writer,  "  meet  the  skirt  in  a  clean  line  with- 
out any  belt  ;  but  this  requires  the  most 
perfect  fitting.  Others  have  the  waist  seam 
covered  with  a  narrow  strip  of  silk  drawn 
around  in  gathers,  that  adds  nothing  to  the 
size  of  the  waist.  Some  bodices  are  hooked 
down  the  back.  The  sleeves  may  be  shirred 
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Into  the  armhole,  but  is  usually  laid  in  side  the  prohibition  of  child-labor  would  be  a 
plaits  each  way  from  a  box  plait  on  top  »       permanent  rise  of  wages,  owing™  the  les 

Basques  are  entirely  out  of  fashion  and  sened  competition,  and  also  an 
are  not  made  except  by  a  second-class  dress  1 


maker. — Agnes  Flemming. 


_  improved 

condition  of  the  laborer,  rendering  him  more 
valuable  as  a  consumer,  which  would  lead 
to  a  better  condition  of  the  market.  From 
the  history  of  child-labor  in  England  we 
may  learn  an  instructive  lesson  for  our  own 
country.  In  the  last  quarter  of  the  eighteenth 
and  the  first  of  the  nineteenth  century  It  ex- 
isted there  to  a  horrible  extent.  Restrictive 
laws  have  been  passed  from  time  to  time, 
with  good  results,  and  the  condition  of  the 

British  workman  is  now  Improving  rapidly  

Lippincott's. 


Gems  of  Thought 

We  ask  advice,  but  we  mean  approba- 
tion.— Colton. 

Variety  alone  gives  joy;    the  sweetest 
meats  the  soonest  cloy. — Prior 

The  truest  eloquence  is  that  which  holds 
us  too  mute  for  applause.—  Bulwer 

Ideals  are  like  beards — men  do  not  have 
them  until  they  grow  up. — Voltaire. 

The  burden  of  suffering  seems  a  tomb 
stone  hung  about  our  necks,  while  in  reality 

it  is  only  the  weight  which  Is  necessary  to  I  statements  of  the  Treasury  Department  for 
keep  down  the  diver  while  he  is  hunt  ng  for  „„..  „  „Ut  T        1      p    mcai  ,or 

pearls.— Richter.  over  eighty  years.    It  was  opened  by  the 

Wisdom  without  honesty  is  mere  craft  and  Register  of  the  Treasury  Department  In 
cozenage.  And  therefore  the  reputation  of  1811 '  an(*  aPPears  in  the  general  fund  of  the 
honesty  must  first  be  gotten,  which  cannot  Government  under  the  head  of  Miscellane 
be  but  by  living  well.  A  good  life  is  a  main  ous  Receipts.  Like  other  assets  of  the 
argument.— Ben  Jonson.  Treasury,  it  can  be  used  for  any  purpose 
All  the  world,  all  that  we  are  and  all  that  that  Congress  may  deem  proper.  Its  origin 
we  have — our  bodies  and  our  souls,  our  ac-  was.  **ue  t0  'be  'act  tnat  away  back  in  the 
tions  and  our  sufferings,  our  conditions  at  beginning  of  the  present  century  some  un- 
home,  our  accidents  abroad,  our  many  sins  known  person  began  to  feel  the  sharp  thrusts 
and  our  seldom  virtues — are  so  many  argu-  h's  conscience.  In  some  way  he  had  de 
ments  to  make  our  souls  dwell  low  In  the  \,auded  the  Government,  and  could  find  re- 
deep  valley  of  humility.— Jeremy  Taylor.  lief  on'v  bv  returning  the  money  to  the 
There  are  few  men  who  are  not  ambitious  I  TreasUry\  T.his  was  the  .beginning  rf  the 
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The  Conscience  Fund. 
The  "Conscience  Fund"  has  figured  in  the  I 


"Little  Dirty-Paoe." 

We  have  a  little  maid  at  borne. 

She  says  "  My  name  is  Dwace  " — 
To  pa  and  ma  she's  better  known 

As  "  Little  Dirty-Face." 

You  scrub  and  dress  that  child  at  ten  — 
White  muslin,  trimmed  with  lace — 

In  fifteen  minutes,  often  less, 
She's  "Little  Dirty-Face." 

But  smiles  oft  break  that  crust  of  dirt, 

And  smiles  the  dimples  chase, 
And  tender  eyes  light  up  with  love 

That  little  dirty  face. 

'Tis  naught  but  superficial  dirt 

Which  scrubbing  will  erase; 
So  pa  and  ma  are  rather  proud 

Of  Litt'e  Dirty.  Face. 

On  tot's  small  phiz  the  trouble  is 

To  find  a  kissing  place; 
But  stay— I  see  a  rosebud  mouth 

On  Little  Dirty-Face. 

Then  come  and  give  that  sweet  "bear  hug," 

Thou  little  toddling  Grace — 
Thy  soul's  as  pure  as  angels'  robes, 

My  Little  Dirty-Face. 

—  Boston  Transcript. 
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Bavarian  Cream.— Beat  five  eggs,  add 
I  one-half  pound  of  sugar,  beat  and  add  one 
quart  of  boiling  cream,  add  two-thirds  of  an 
ounce  of  gelatine  dissolved  in  boiling  water 
I  very  cold. 

String  Beans.— Carefully  remove  the 
I  strings  and  cut  into  inch  pieces.  Wash  and 
cook  in  boiling  salted  water  from  one  to 
three  hours  ;  some  varieties  take  longer  to 
cook  than  others.  Drain,  turn  Into  a  hot 
dish,  season  with  salt,  butter  and  cream 
|and  serve. 

Green  Peas.— Shell  the  peas  but  do  not 
wash  them,  as  washing  destroys  the  delicate 
flavor.  Shake  the  peas  in  a  colander  to  re- 
move the  fine  particles.  Boil  20  minutes  or 
till  tender.  Drain  the  peas,  turn  them  into 
a  hot  dish,  season  with  salt.  Place  a  pat  or 
two  of  butter  on  top  and  set  them  into  the 
oven  for  three  or  four  minutes.  Be  sure  and 
put  the  cover  on  the  dish  before  putting  It  In 
the  oven. 
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of  distinguishing  themselves  in  the  nation  or 
country  where  they  live,  and  of  growing  con- 
siderable with  those  with  whom  they  con- 
verse. There  is  a  kind  of  grandeur  and 
respect  which  the  meanest  and  most  insig- 
nificant part  of  mankind  endeavor  to  procure 
in  the  little  circle  of  their  friends  and  ac- 
quaintance. The  poorest  mechanic,  nay, 
the  man  who  lives  upon  common  alms,  gets 
him  his  set  of  admirers,  and  delights  in  that 
superiority  which  he  enjoys  over  those  who 
are  in  some  respects  beneath  him.  This 
ambition,  which  is  natural  to  the  soul  of 
man,  might,  methinks.  receive  a  very  happy 
turn,  and,  if  it  were  rightly  directed,  contrib- 
ute as  much  to  a  person's  advantage  as  it 
generally  does  to  his  uneasiness  and  dis- 
quiet.—Addison. 


let  It  boll  five  minutes, 
and  serve. 


Remove  the  bones 


The  Fine  Intelligence  of  the  Elephant 
It  appears  from  trustworthy  anecdotes 
that  the  Asiatic  elephants  in  a  few  months 
of  captivity  acquire  the  rules  of  conduct 
which  it  is  necessary  to  impose  upon  them 
The  speediness  of  this  intellectual  subjuga 
tion  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that,  after 
.  a  short  term  of  domestication,  they  will  take 
men  looked  askance  upon  women's  sincere  |  a  willing  and  intelligent  part  in 


Veal  Stew.— Take  two  pounds  of  the 
Hints  to  Housekeepers.  ends  of  the  ribs>  ,he  neck  J  ,he 

A  good  cologne  water  is  made  of  a  half  Cut  the  meat  in  small  pieces  and  remove  all 
pint  deodorized  alcohol,  thirty  drops  each  of  the  fine  bones.  Cover  the  meat  with  boiling 
oil  of  lemon,  oil  of  lavender,  oil  of  bergamot  water;  skim  carefully;  add  two  teaspoonfuls 
and  orange-flower  water.    Cork  and  shake  | °f  »a,t  and  pepper  to  taste.    Cover  carefully 

and  simmer  until  perfectly  tender.  Thicken 
Don't  use  towels  provided  for  general  use  I  witn  on.e  tablespoonful  of  flour  rubbed 
account  showing  the  receipts"  of  moneys  by  I in  Public  lavatories,  restaurants,  and  some-  V*lj0th  in  a  beaping  tablespoonful  of  butter, 
the  Government  from  unknown  persons.  ,imes  in  schools.  They  have  been  found  by  K:.  ?AW° 'l^"0,000*1115  °1  choPPed  parsley, 
Since  then  the  sum  has  been  accumulating  I  microscopic  investigation  to  contain  bacteria  [ 
in  large  and  small  sums,  until  at  the  present  °*  several  contagious  diseases. 

time  it  aggregates  nearly  two  hundred  and  Do  not  forget  that  a  "  salt  shirt,"  prepared  I  Pop  Overs  — Three  cups  of  flour, 
seventy  thousand  dollars.  Remittances  are  by  Immersing  the  shirt  in  a  saturated  solu-  tablespoonful  of  butter,  half  a  teaspoonful  of 
received  nearly  every  week,  and  frequently  tion  of  common  salt,  drying  it  thoroughly  sa't,  two  cups  of  milk,  six  eggs,  whites  and 
two  or  three  times  a  week.  During  the  a»d  wearing  it  next  the  skin  on  retiring  for  y°lks  beaten  separately,  one  heaping  tea- 
prevalence  of  the  hard  times  the  receipts  the  night,  is  a  most  excellent  remedy  for  " 
have  fallen  off  considerably,  and  sometimes  night  sweats. 

a  fortnight  elapses  before  a  communication      Here  is  the  recipe  for  home-made  laven- 1 
is  received,  showing  that  even  a  man's  con- 1  der  vinegar:   Take  six  handfuls  of  lavender 

flowers  and  throw  into  an  earthenware  jar. 
Fill  with  vinegar  and  leave  for  three  days  by 
the  side  of  the  kitchen  fire,  where  it  may  be- 
come hot  without  boiling.  Add  cabbage- 
rose  leaves,  jasmine  and  verbena.  This  is  a 
delightful  and  invigorating  mixture  for  the  | 
bath. 


science  can  fee!  the  effect  of  tight  money. 


spoonful  baking  powder.  Sift  flour,  bak- 
ing powder  and  salt  together  twice,  chop 
in  the  butter.  Stir  the  beaten  yolks 
Into  the  milk  and  add  the  flour,  then  the 
whites  beaten  to  a  stiff  froth.  Whip  vigor- 
ously. Cook  in  hot-buttered  gem  pans  or 
earthen  cups  in  a  quick  oven  half  an  hour, 
or  until  the  puffs  are  browned  and  well 
popped  over. 


Miss  Reppller's  Trenchant  Words 
the  Woman  Question. 

Happily,  as  we  are  past  the  day  when 


Baked  Fish.— Keep  on  the  head  and 
tall,  make  a  stuffing  of  bread  crumbs  and 
A  hammock  hung  according  to  rule  should  I  sa't  P0^  chopped  fine,  sweet  marjoram,  a 
be  six  and  a  quarter  feet  from  the  ground  at  '''tie  clove,  pepper,  salt,  minced  parsley  and 
the  head  and  three  and  three-quarters  above  onion.  Moisten  it  with  the  beaten  yolks  of 
the  ground  at  the  foot  end.  The  rope  that  eggs.  Stuff  the  inside  of  the  fish  with  this, 
secures  the  head  end  should  be  less  than  12  reserving  a  little  to  rub  over  the  outside. 


_  capturing .  - 

efforts  at  advancement,  so  we  are  past  the  their  kindred  of  the  wilderness,  showing  in  I  inches,  and  that  at  the  foot  should  measure  R°b  tbe  fish  all  over  with  the  yolks  of  eggs, 
day  when  women  deemed  it  profitable  to  ape  I  (b>s  work  little  or  no  disposition  to  rejoin  [  4i  feet.    Arranged  in  this  way  the  lower  a°d  then  with  the  remainder  of  the  stuffing. 


distinctly  masculine  traits.    We  have  out 
grown  the  first  rude  period  of  abortive  and 
misdirected  energy,  but  it  does  not  follow 
that  the  millennium  has  been  reached.  Mr. 
Arnold  has  ventured  to  say  that  the  best 
spiritual  fruit  of  culture  is  to  keep  man  from 
a  self-satisfaction  which  is   retarding  and 
vulgarizing,  yet  no  one  recognized  more 
clearly  than  be  the  ungracious  nature  of  the 
task.    What  people  really  like  to  be  told  is 
that  they  are  doing  all  things  well,  and  have 
nothing  to  learn  from  anybody.    This  Is  the 
reiterated  message  from  the  gods  of  which 
the  daily  press  delivers  itself  so  sapiently 
and  by  which  it  maintains  its  popularity  and 
power.    This  is  the  tone  of  all  the  nice  little 
papers  about  woman's  progress,  and  woman's 
work,  and  woman's  Influence,  and  woman's 
recent  successes  in  literature,  science  and 
art.    "  I  gain  nothing  by  being  with  such  as 
myself,"  sighed  Charles  Lamb,  with  noble 
discontent.    "  We  encourage  one  another  in 
mediocrity."   This  is  what  we  women  are 
doing  with  such  apparent  satisfaction;  we 
are  encouraging  one  another  in  mediocrity 
We  are  putting  up  easy  standards  of  our 
own,  in  place  of  the  best  standards  of  men. 
We  are  sating  our  vanity  with  small  and 
ignoble  triumphs,  instead  of  struggling  on, 
defeated,  routed,  but  unconquered  still,  with 
hopes  high  set  upon  the  dazzling  mountain 
tops  which  we  may  never  reach. — Agnes 
Repplier. 


the  wild  herds.  In  the  case  of  no  other 
animal  do  we  find  anything  like  such  an  im 
mediate  adhesion  to  the  ways  of  civilization. 
We  have  to  account  for  this  eminent  peculi- 
arity of  the  elephant  on  the  supnosition, 
which  appears  to  be  thoroughly  justified, 
that  the  creature  has,  even  in  its  wild  state, 
a  type  of  intelligence  and  instincts  more 
nearly  like  those  of  men  than  Is  the  case  with 
any  other  wild  mammal — an  affinity  with 
human  quality  which  is,  perhaps,  only  ap 
proached  by  certain  species  of  birds.  It 
appears  from  the  observations  of  naturalists 
that  the  family  or  tribe  of  wild  elephants  is 
a  distinct  and  highly  sympathetic  com 
munity. — July  Scribner. 


part  will  swing  freely  and  the  head  will  be  I  Lay  an  iron  fish-sheet  Into  a  dripping  pan, 
kept  comfortable  by  being  nearly  stationary,  first  rubbing  it  well  with  salt  pork;  place 
An  invaluable  rule  for  the  preservation  0f|  your  fish  upon  this,  putting  its  tall  to  its 
one's  health  and  spirits  Is  to  go  out  of  the 


Child-Labor. 
Child-labor  has  rapidly  grown  to  mon- 
strous proportions  within  the  last  twenty 
years,  but  the  more  enlightened  portion  of 
the  nation  is  waking  to  the  folly  and  wrong 
of  it.  This  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  legis- 
lation on  this  subject  exists  in  many  States, 
thongh  often  evaded,  and  that  factory  in- 
spectors have  been  appointed,  though  their 
number  is  inadequate.  Some  working 
people  will  not  let  their  children  go  into  the 
mills,  saying  "  they  learned  too  much  bad- 
ness;" others  say  it  is  better  for  them  than 
to  be  on  the  streets.  Mr.  W.  F.  Willoughby 
has  shown  that  the  rate  of  wages  is  lowered 
by  child- labor,  since  the  rate  of  wages  de- 
pends on  "  the  standard  of  comfort,"  which 
standard  is  lowered  by  the  employment  of 
young  children  of  a  family.   The  effect  of 


Easy  to  Take  Life  too  Seriously. 
From  childhood  onward,  by  whatever 
monitor  crosses  our  path,  we  are  bid  remem- 
ber that  life  Is  real  and  earnest.  Yet,  surely, 
whoever  knows  anything  knows  that.  An 
instinct  of  it  appears  in  those  who  know 
nothing.  Infants  and  idiots — under  some 
such  Instinct,  possibly — put  much  earnest 
into  their  play.  The  beggars,  the  vagrants, 
the  pensioners,  of  high  and  low  degree,  take 
life  none  too  seriously,  of  course;  but  the  in- 
stinctive and  curt  way  in  which  society  sets 
them  apart  shows  that  they  must  be  an  ex- 
ceptional and  comparatively  small  fraction. 
For  most  men  the  law  of  life  is  the  quite 
simple  one  of  work  or  starve,  and  most  men 
learn  it  without  any  telling. 

Too  keen  a  sense  of  the  reality  of  life  is 
the  direct  cause  of  half  Its  diseases,  of  half 
its  disasters.  For,  while  under  it,  one  class 
of  men,  in  high  revolt,  fling  themselves  into 
dissipation,  another  class  decline  into  slavish 
submission.  They  allow  themselves  no  mo- 
ment of  forgetfulness,  real  or  factitious.  All 
capacity  for  diversion  has  died  in  them. — 
Scribner.   

I  dislike  an  eye  that  twinkles  like  a  star. 
Those  are  only  beautiful  which,  like  the 
planets,  have  a  steady,  lambent  light — are 
luminous,  but  sparkling. — Longfellow. 


house,  on  some  fixed  errand,  every  day  of 
one's  life.  This  is  not  so  easy  as  it  seems, 
and  all  women  know  that  It  is  not.  But  the 
practice,  if  carried  on  ever  so  short  a  time, 
will  plead  for  itself.  We  get  into  very  bad 
habits  of  staying  within  doors,  and  foregoing 
the  change  of  air  and  scene  and  interest  that 
Is  absolutely  necessary  not  only  to  a  broader 
mind,  but  also  to  a  sane  view  of  things  in 
general. 

You  may  clean  soiled  gloves  at  home 
quite  as  well  as  they  are  done  for  you  at  the 
shops  if  you  follow  this  plan:  Pour  naphtha 
into  a  bowl  and  wash  the  glove  in  it,  wring- 
ing it  out  as  if  it  were  a  cloth,  and  repeating 
the  process  several  times.  Then  lay  the  wet 
glove  on  a  clean  towel,  and  with  another 
part  of  it  rub  every  part  of  the  kid  softly  but 
thoroughly.  All  the  dirt  will  be  thus  rubbed 
away,  and  the  gloves  will  come  out  next  to 
new  in  appearance,  while  there  is  very  little 
odor  to  naphtha,  bad  as  benzine  is. 


Mike  (on  the  road) — How  fur  Is  it  to 
Chistnut  Hill,  sir?  Native— About  five 
miles.  Whom  do  you  want  to  see  there  ? 
Mike — Faith,  I'm  anxious  to  see  myself 
there  before  night. — Philadelphia  Record. 

'  Why  ?   Little  Dick— 'Cause  she  can't  wash 
Every  man  has  an  agreeable  side  to  him,  I  me  to-night,  and  she'll  get  up  so  late  to- 
but  It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  go  entirely  morrow  she'll  have  to  let  me  go  dirty  or 
around  him  to  get  at  It. — Galveston  News.  |  miss  church. 


mouth.  Pour  into  this  pan  a  little  water, 
add  a  gill  of  port  wine  and  a  piece  of  butter 
rolled  In  flour.  Bake  well,  basting  fre- 
quently. Serve  with  the  gravy  poured  about 
it,  and  garnish  with  slices  of  lemon.  A  fish 
weighing  10  or  12  pounds  requires  two  hours 
to  bake. 

Pleasantries. 

Fannie — Mr.  Heath  said  in  some  respects 
you  reminded  him  of  the  ladies  for  whom 
knights  used  to  contend.  Amy — Oh,  he 
only  meant  to  flatter  me.  Fannie — No  ;  he 
said  you  really  did  have  a  middle-age  look. 

Wife — To-morrow  Is  your  birthday,  dar- 
ing, and  I  am  going  to  stop  at  the  jeweler's 
and  buy  you  a  present.  Her  Hubby — Get 
something  cheap,  pet  ;  haven't  paid  him  for 
my  last  birthday  present  yet. — Spare  Mo- 
ments. 

Lady  (to  deaf  butcher)— Well,  Mr.  Small- 
bones,  how  do  you  find  yourself  to-day  ? 
Smallbones — Well,  I'm  pretty  well  used  up, 
mum.  Every  rib's  gone,  they  have  almost 
torn  me  to  pieces  for  my  shoulders,  and  I 
never  had  such  a  run  on  my  legs. — Tit-Bits. 

Little  Dick  —  This  is  Saturday,  and 
mamma  and  papa  are  going  to  the  theatre 
to-night.    I'm  awfully  glad.    Little  Dot — 


Highest  of  all  in  Leavening  Power. — Latest  U.  S.  Gov't  Report. 


We  have  noticed  that  an  optimist  is  likely 
to  be  a  man  who  is  unmarried,  and  that 
most  pessimists  are  married.  —  Atchison 
Globe, 


Baking 
Powder 
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The  Secretary's  Column. 

This  office  has  received  but  little  news 
from  subordinate  Granges  during  the  last 
three  weeks.  Two  political  conventions  have 
been  held,  which  perhaps  accounts  for  the 
negligence  of  members  in  not  furnishing  us 
with  a  few  Grange  items  from  their  several 
localities. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  every  member  of 
the  order  takes  a  just  pride  in  the  politics  of 
his  country,  whether  he  be  Populist,  Demo- 
crat or  Republican,  remembering  that  by  be- 
coming a  Patron  ot  Husbandry  no  one 
gives  up  that  inalienable  right  and  duty 
which  belongs  to  every  American  citizen,  to 
take  a  proper  Interest  in  the  politics  of  his 
country. 

On  the  contrary,  it  is  right  for  every 
member  to  do  all  in  his  power,  legitimately, 
to  influence  for  good  the  action  of  any  polit- 
ical party  to  which  he  belongs. 

Bro.  Trimble,  Worthy  Secretary  of  the 
National  Grange,  writes  that  Bro.  O.  H. 
Kelley,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  order,  has 
been  visiting  the  Secretary  at  Washington, 
and  that  his  visit  has  been  greatly  enjoyed 
at  that  office.  Bro.  Kelley  doesn't  look  a 
day  older  than  he  did  20  years  ago  ;  always 
happy,  bright  and  with  unbounded  faith  In 
his  noble  order. 

This  office  had  the  pleasure  of  a  visit 
from  Bro.  W.  L.  Overhiser  of  Stockton,  who 
was  down  on  business  in  relation  to  the 
trade  card  system,  report  of  which  will  be 
published  and  forwarded  to  each  subordi- 
nate Grange  in  the  State  in  a  short  time. 

Lodi  Grange  will  celebrate  Children's 
Day  on  the  4th  of  July,  commencing  at  2 
p.  M.  All  Patrons  and  their  families  are  in- 
vited to  be  present. 

This  Grange  indorsed  Mr.  D.  Lubin's 
"Novel  Plan  on  Transportation"  at  their 
last  meeting. 

A  recent  letter  from  the  Worthy  Lect- 
urer of  the  National  Grange,  Bro.  Messer, 
states  that  he  arrived  home  on  the  13th  of 
June,  safe  and  sound.  He  found  the  order 
in  the  States  of  Colorado,  Nebraska  and 
Iowa  in  a  fairly  prosperous  condition,  con- 
sidering the  circumstances  ;  and,  along  with 
California,  he  looks  for  an  increase  in  mem- 
bership before  the  close  of  the  present  year. 
The  work  is  already  being  pushed  forward 
with  gratifying  succes  ;  had  good  meetings 
all  along  the  line. 

Bro.  Messer  desires  to  express  to  the 
Executive  Committee  his  thanks  for  their 
kindness  and  courtesy  to  him  at  all  times, 
and  their  efforts  in  connection  with  the  en- 
tire membership  of  the  order  to  make  his 
visit  to  the  Pacific  Coast  as  pleasant  and 
enjoyable  as  possible. 

Petaluma  Grange  will  confer  third  and 
fourth  degrees  on  a  class  the  second  Satur- 
day in  July.  All  members  of  the  order  are 
cordially  invited. 

Bennett  Valley  Grange's  Fourth  of  July 
committee  are  arduously  laboring  to  com- 
plete their  programme  for  that  occasion. 
Bro.  Goodenough  and  other  prominent 
Grange  speakers  will  probably  be  in  attend- 
ance. 

Every  Grange  in  the  State  should  have  a 
copy  of  Bro.  O.  H.  Kelley's  History  of  the 
Order.  This  office  will  be  prepared  to  fur- 
nish them  to  the  members  of  the  order  in 
this  State  in  a  couple  of  weeks.  Price  per 
copy,  75  cents. 

This  office  has  forwarded  to  each  secre- 
tary of  subordinate  Granges  in  the  State 
blank  reports  for  the  June  quarter,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  secretary  of  each 
Grange  will  fill  them  out  and  forward  to 
this  office  at  as  early  a  date  as  possible, 
thereby  enabling  ns  to  make  out  our  report 
promptly  to  the  National  Grange. 

The  State  Grange,  through  Its  trade  card 
committee,  is  doing  all  that  is  possible  in 
making  trade  arrangements.  Contracts  are 
being  closed  as  rapidly  as  they  can  be  made 
on  a  favorable  and  proper  basis.  See  their 
confidential  circular,  to  be  issued  shortly. 

New  England  is  largely  indebted  to  the 
grange  for  Its  high  standing  in  all  parts  of 
the  country. 

The  farmer  needs  to  be  the  best  educated 
man  in  the  community.  The  grange  is  the 
farmer's  school,  which  will  assist  him  in 
securing  this  education. 

Our  Orange  Homes  says  there  is  too  much 
law  and  demagogy,  and  too  little  practical 
common  sense,  in  the  legislation  of  to-day, 
and  the  only  way  to  correct  this  enormous 
evil  is  to  drop  out  a  large  portion  of  the 
lawyers  and  all  of  the  demagogues,  and  elect 
in  their  places  men  of  practical  common 
sense — business  men  and  farmers. 

Bro.  J.  W.  Stockwell,  Lecturer  of  the 
Massachusetts  State  Grange,  gives  this  ad- 
vice to  lecturers  of  subordinate  granges  : 
Keep  in  step  with  your  grange.  Do  not 
lead  by  getting  too  far  ahead  ;  do  not  forget 


the  individuality  of  your  grange,  or  Its 
peculiar  needs  or  Its  peculiar  circumstances. 
The  programme  of  no  other  grange  should 
be  your  guide,  except  as  it  fills  a  want  In 
your  circle  and  in  your  community.  To  try 
to  run  all  granges  in  one  groove  is  a  fatal 
mistake. 

Patrons,  are  you  watching  the  political 
Issues  of  the  day?  Nominations  have  been 
and  will  be  made  for  positions  of  public 
trust,  and  candidates  have  not  been  lacking 
for  positions.  Are  they  men  who  are  quali- 
fied for  the  work  ?  Will  they  represent  those 
who  are  asked  to  elect  them?  Are  they 
broad-minded,  honest,  patriotic  men? 

Remember  that  all  county  officers  chosen 
in  November,  1894,  shall  serve  for  a  period 
of  four  (4)  years  from  and  after  the  date  of 
qualification.  (See  statutes  of  California, 
page  367,  acts  of  1893  ) 

Address  all  communications  for  State 
Grange  to  Dm  Mills,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 


RUN  DOWN  WITH 

DYSPEPSIA 

STOMACH 
Liver 

AND  HEART 

AFFECTKD. 

Almost  in  Despair 

But  Finally 
CURED 
By  Taking 

AYER'S  PILLS 


"For  fifteen  years,  I  was  a  great  suf- 
ferer from  Indigestion  in  its  worst  forms. 
I  tested  the  skill  of  many  doctors,  but 
grew  worse  and  worse,  until  I  became 
so  weak  I  could  not  walk  fifty  yards 
without  having  to  sit  down  and  rest.  My 
stomach,  liver,  and  heart  became  affect- 
ed, and  I  thought  I  would  surely  die.  I 
tried  Ayer's  Pills  and  they  helped  me 
right  away.  I  continued  their  use  and 
am  now  entirely  well.  1  don't  know  of 
anything  that  will  so  quickly  relieve 
and  cure  the  terrible  suffering  of  dys- 
pepsia as  Ayer's  Pills."— John  C. 
Pritchard,  Biodie,  Warren  Co.,  N.  C. 

AYER'S  PILLS 

Received  Highest  Awards 

AT  THE  WORLD'S  FAIR 
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O.  T.  ROGERS  &  SONS, 

ELGIN  ILLS. 

MECHANICAL  ENGINEERS  AND 
MANUFACTURING  EXPERTS  or 

CONDENSED  MILK 

OF  ALL  KINDS. 
Manufacturers  of  Machinery  and  Apparatus  for  making 

all  kinds  of  Condensed  Milk. 
Instructions  given  In  all  the  Secret  Processes  for  making 

any  kind  of  Condensed  Milk  Products. 
We  are  the  only  firm  in  the  world  who  build  Condensed 

Milk  Factories  complete,  put  them  in  operation  and 

guarantee  results,  and  are  in  no  way  associated  with 

any  other  persm,  firm  or  company. 


A  MEMBERSHIP 

In  the  Home  Library  a-d  Supply 
Association  enables  you  to  order 
any  and  all  Kinds  of  Supplies  with 
a  saving  of  from  ten  to  fifty  per 
cent  on  what  you  are  now  paying. 
Correspandence  with  us  will  con- 
vince yon  of  this  fact.  First-class 
references  and  full  inf  rmation  sent 
on  application  to 

J.  H.  WOOD  &  OO.,  Managers, 
14  Sansome  Street,  San  Francisco. 


DIVIDEND 


SAN 


NOTICE. 

UNION, 


SAVINGS 

,  Corner  of  Webb, 


FRANCSCO 

632  California  St 
For  the  halt  year  ending  with  the  30th  of  June,  1894, 
a  dividend  has  been  declared  at  the  rate  of  four  and 
eight-tenths  (4  8  10)  per  cent  per  annum  on  Term  dc- 
P'  nit',  and  tour  (4)  per  cent  per  annum  on  Ordinary  de* 
posits,  free  of  taxes,  pa; able  on  and  after  MONDAY,  the 
2d  of  July,  1894.  LOVELL  WHITE,  Cashier 


SANTA  CLARA   VALLEY  LAND 

FOR  FRUIT  ORCHARD  HOMES. 

THE  K  VNCHO  A  |i  OMIT  »  S— Pries  fib  to  $125 
per  acre.  This  is  the  best  rich  sediment  soil  pro  erty 
>  ffered  in  tt  is  State  for  the  money.  S.  P.  has  station  on 
tbe  ranch,  and  only  few  miles  from  Wataonvllle  Sugar 
Beet  Roflncry.  ThU  is  a  great  country  tor  sugar  beets. 
For  full  particulars  apply  K.  V.  GODFREY, 
Crocker  Building,  San  Francisco,  Cat. 


P.  &  B. 


BETTER   THAN  EVER. 


If  you  are  in  need  of  a  drying  surface  or  trays  for  Prunes  or 
Raisins,  you  will  consult  your  own  interests  by  investigating  the 
merits  of  P.  &  B. 

SAMPLES  AND  CIRCULARS  ON  APPLICATION. 

PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO,  -  -  116  Battery  Street, 

S-AJST  FRANCISCO. 
E.  0.  JUDAH,  Agent,  221  South  Broadway,  Lot  Angeles. 


Made  and  Sold 
under  the  fol- 
lowing Letters 
Patent : 

No.  197,137..  Nov.  13, 1877 
No.  210,458.. D;o.  3,  1878 
No.  306,667  .  Oct.  14,  1884 
No.  403,019.  May  7,  1889 
Write  for 


WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE   NO.  14  DEVOTED  TO 

AGRICULTURAL  MACHINERY. 

The  purpose  of  this  notke  is  to  Inform  b„th  farmers  and  merchants,  who  use  or 
sell  Horse  Forks,  tbat  thiy  must  not  purchase  Horse  Forks  that  infringe  the  abovs 
Patents:  and  to  call  their  attention  to  the  fact  that  certain  horse  forks,  manufactured 
by  F.  E.  Myers  &  Bro..  Ashland,  O.,  and  Imported  and  sold  b>  the  Deere  Implement 
Company,  of  San  Francisco,  are  direct  infringements  of  the  above  patents,  the  manu- 
facturers of  (he  infringing  forks  having  admitted  n  Court  tbat  their  forks  were  an 
infringement  of  the  above  patents,  and  are  now  pajiog  royalty  for  manufacturing  and 
selling  them;  and  they  bave  agreed  not  to  sell  any  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

All  parties  selling  or  uslnf  ili.se  infringing  Uorae  Forks  will  be  promptly  prose- 
cuted. 


BYRON  JACKSON  MACHINE  WORKS. 

OFFICE  625  SIXTH  BTREBT,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Catalogue  No.  16,  devoted  to  Pumplrg  Machinery  and  Steam  Engines. 


GENUINE  JACKSON'S  LIGHT  WEIGHT  HORSE  FORKS 


-SOLI)  BY 


HOOKER  &  CO..  16-18  Drumm  St ,  San  Francisco. 


PROTECT  YOUR  TREES 


 WITH  

Gilman's  Patent  Tule  Tree  Protector. 

PATENTED  AUG.  1,  1893. 

Cheapest,  Best  and  Only  One  to  Protect  Trees  and  Vines  from 
Frost,  Sunburn,  Rabbits,  Squirrels,  Borers  and  otber  Tree  Peste. 

For  Testimonials  from  Parties  who  are  using  them  send  for 
Descriptive  Circulars. 

13.  F.  OILMAN, 

Sole  Manufacturer  of  Patent  Tule  Covers, 

420  NINTH  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


STORE  YOUR  GRAIN  WHERE  YOUR  REST  INTERESTS 

WILL  ALWAYS  BE  CONSULTED. 

Warehouses  and  Wharf 

 OF  THE  

Grangers'  Business  Association, 

PORT  COSTA. 

Capacity  of  Warehouses,  60,000  tons;  wbarf  accommodations  for  tbe  largest  vessels  afloat. 
.  drain  received  on  st.rage  for  shipment,  and  for  sale  on  consignment. 

OFFICE,    108    DAVIS    STREET,    SAN    FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


PERKINS  PUMPS 

if- OH    A  T.T.  PURPOSES. 

KEROSENE  OR  GASOLINE  ENGINES. 

Use  fir  operation  only  One-Half  Pint  Kerosene  per  hour  per  horse  power. 
IRRIGATION  OF  SMALL  FARMS  SIMPLIFIED. 

COMPLETE  OUTFIT.  2400  GALLONS  PER  HOUR,  $300. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

PERKINS  PUMP    c*3    UN*C3-I3SrE3   OO  . 

117    MAIN    STREET.   BAN  FRANCISCO. 


FRANCIS 


hive  it: 


<*j  OO., 


M  AS UKACTURIR  OK 


yOH  TOWN  WATER  WOHKS. 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes. 

NO.    180  BBALB  STREET,  SAN   FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
Iron  cut,  punched  and  formed,  for  making  pipe  on  ground  where  required.  All  kinds  of  Tools  supplied  for 
making  Pipe.     Estimates  given  when  required.    Are  prepared  for  ooatlng  all 
sizes  of  Pipes  with  a  composition  of  Coal  Tar  and  Aspbaitum. 


Jun6  30,  1894. 

Origin  of  Petroleum 

Mr.  J.  J.  Jahn,  In  an  article,  4*  Zur  Frage 
uber  die  Bildnng  des  Erdoels,"  states  that  in 
his  study  of  the  Silurian  rocks  of  Bohemia  he 
found  in  a  dolomite  of  the  Pridoli  vallty  that 
the  hollow  portions  of  fossils — such  as  the 
chambers  of  Orthoceratidse,  or  the  space  en 
closed  by  the  two  valves  of  a  Lamellibranch 
— often  contained  a  sort  of  nucleus  of  little 
lumps  of  anthracite  or  drops  of  petroleum 
(sometimes  both  substances),  while  the  rest 
of  the  drusy  hollow  was  taken  up  by  calclte 
or  dolomite  crystals.  The  same  occurrence 
Is  noticeable  in  the  limestones  near  Stolba, 
and  not  only  are  the  anthracite  lumps  and 
petroleum  found  In  immediate  connection 
with  the  fossils,  but  they,  as  well  as  mineral 
wax,  occur  disseminated  in  the  mass  of  the 
rock  itself.  These  substances,  whether  In 
intimate  connection  with  marine  shells,  or 
apart  from  them,  are  evidently  the  result  of 
the  decomposition  of  the  animal  organisms 
which,  ages  ago,  were  burled  in  the  calcare- 
ous mud  of  the  Silurian  sea. 

The  author  considers  that  his  observa- 
tions herein  confirm  the  views  of  Prof.  C 
Engler,  who  attributes  the  origin  of  petro- 
leum to  animal  organic  remains,  and  has 
succeeded  in  artificially  producing  that  sub 
stance  and  its  byproducts  from  animal  mat 
ter.  It  is  now  seen  that  the  idea  that  i 
large  quantity  of  coal  necessarily  implies  a 
paucity  of  petroleum,  or  the  abundance  of 
the  latter,  the  scarcity  of  the  former,  in  any 
particular  locality,  is  erroneous.  Wherever 
the  Silurian  limestones  of  Bohemia  contain 
anthracite,  there,  too,  either  petroleum  or 
bitumen  is  found;  and  one  is  impelled  to 
conclude  that  the  formation  of  coal  by  the 
decomposition  of  vegetable  matter  went  on 
concurrently  with  the  formation  of  petroleum 
by  the  decomposition  of  animal  matter.  The 
author  thinks,  moreover,  that  some  anthra 
cite  may  well  be  of  animal  origin;  it  may 
arise,  perhaps,  from  the  decomposition  of 
masses  of  the  chitinous  skeletons  of  Grapto- 
lites. 

The  conditions  of  temperature  and  pres- 
sure which  Prof.  Engler  found  necessary  In 
his  experimental  manufacture  of  petroleum 
probably  obtain  in  nature  as  a  result  of  the 
ciumpling  and  crushing  of  the  earth's  crust, 
and  of  the  eruptions  of  igneous  rock  which 
not  seldom  accompany  these  phenomena. 
It  is  a  striking  fact  in  this  connection  that 
the  Stolba  limestones  become  more  dolo- 
mitlzed  as  they  approach  the  neighboring 
eruptive  rock,  diabase. — Jahrbuch  der  K.  K. 
geologischen  Relchsanstalt,  Vienna. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 


How  I  do  love  the  earth!  I  feel  It  thrill 
under  my  feet.  I  feel,  somehow,  as  if  it 
were  conscious  of  my  love,  as  if  something 
passed  into  my  dancing  blood  from  it,  and  I 
get  rid  of  that  dreadful  duty  feeling — "  what 
right  have  I  to  be  ?"  and  not  a  goldenrod  of 
them  all  soaks  in  the  sunshine  or  feels  the 
blue  currents  of  the  air  eddy  about  him  more 
thoughtlessly  than  I.  I  think  nature  grows 
more  and  more  beautiful  and  more  com- 
panionable as  one  grows  older,  and  the  earth 
more  motherly  tender  to  one  who  will  ask  to 
sleep  in  her  lap  so  soon. — James  Russell 
Lowell. 

— Hallibut  weighing  30  and  40  pounds 
were  sold  at  the  Tacoma  water  front  last 
week  for  25  cents  each.  The  fish  belonged 
to  the  North  Pacific  Fish  Company.  On 
account  of  the  floods  they  could  not  be 
shipped  east,  as  is  usual,  and  It  was  a  case 
of  selling  them  at  what  they  would  bring  or 
letting  them  spoil. 


— The  $20  365  38,  the  unexpended  money 
of  the  California  appropriation  for  her  ex- 
hibit at  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition, 
has  been  paid  over  to  the  State  Treasurer 
by  Irving  M.  Scott,  president  of  the  Califor 
nla  World's  Fair  commission. 


— W.  E.  Baines,  of  Marshfield,  Or.,  in- 
tends to  construct  a  log  raft  and  tow  it  here. 
Captain  Robertson,  who  contrived  the  Leary 
cigar-shaped  raft  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  is 
interested  in  the  enterprise. 


— The  opening  of  the  Mendocino  county 
coal  fields  means  much  for  the  manufactur 
ing  industries  of  the  coast,  if,  as  it  is 
claimed,  the  coal  can  be  mined  for  $1  a  ton 
and  laid  down  here  for  another  dollar. 


RUDY'S  PILE  SUPPOSITORY  is  guaranteed 
cure  Piles  and  Constipation,  or  money  refunded, 
cents  per  box.    Send  stamp  for  circular  and  Free 
Sample  to  MARTIN  RUDY,  Lancaster,  Pa. 
by  all  first-class  druggists. 


For  sale 


BEST  INCUBATOR  MADE 

*Hot  Water— Ventilation  —  Moisture— 8elf-regulatiug— No 
Watchlrjg-Ohlckens  removed  without  opening  macl'"'"-- 
-    Now  is  tbe  time  to  use  WELLINGTON'S 


Breeders'  Directory. 


Six  lines  or  less  in  this  directory  at  50a  per  line  per  month. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


W\,^\  BURKE,  626  Market  St.,  S.  F.  Al  Prize 
Holsteins;  Grade  Milch  Cows.   Fine  Pigs. 


H.  P.  MOHR,  Mt.  Eden,  Oal.  Importer  and  breeder 
of  Clydeedale  Horses,  Holstein-Frieslan  Cattle  and 
Berkshire  Pigs.    Young  stock  on  hand  and  for  sale. 


HOW  TO  RAISE  TURKEYS  I 


J  Ft  H  S  B  YS— The  best  A.  J.  C.  O.  Registered  Prize 
Herd  is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.  Animals  for  sale. 


M.  D.  HOPKINS,  Petaluma. 
Cattle.   Both  sexes  for  sale. 


Registered  Shorthorn 


PETER  SAXB  St  SON,  Llok  House,  San  Francisco, 
Cal.  Importers  and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of 
every  variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs. 


JERSEYS  AND  HOLSTEINS,  from  the  best 
Butter  and  Milk  Stock;  also  Thoroughbred  Hogs  and 
Poultry.  William  Nlles  &  Co..  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.,  Breeders  and  Exporters.  Established  in  187C 


POULTRY. 


J.  W.  PORQEUS,  Santa  Cruz,  C»L  Three  well  bred 
Brown  Leghorn  cockerels  or  2  pullets  and  1  cockerel 
for  $5.  A  handsome  lot  of  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. 
I  shall  breed  from  20  pens  of  P.  Bocks  this  coming 
season.  All  Interested  visit  my  yards  or  correspond. 
Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Reference:  People's  Bank. 


A.  BUSCHKE,  Tracy,  Cal.,  Breeder  of  8.  C.  White 
Leghorns  and  B.  P.  Bocks.    Eggs  SI,  $1.60  per  setting. 


WILLIAM  NILES  A  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Nearly  all  varieties  of  Poultry,  Dairy  Cattle  and  Hogs. 


CALIFORNIA  POULTRY  FARM,  Stookton, 
Cal.  Send  for  Illustrated  &  Descriptive  Catalogue,  tree. 


a.  O.  HEAD,  Napa.  Importer  and  Breeder  of  Land 
and  Water  Fowls.   Send  for  New  Catalogue. 


SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 


J.  B.  HOYT,  Bird's  Landing,  Cal.,  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shropahire  sheep;  also  breeds  Crossbred 
Merino  and  Shropshire  Sheep.  Rams  for  sale.  Prices 
to  suit  the  times.   Correspondence  solicited. 


■  H.  CRANE, Petaluma,  Cal.  Breeder  and  Importer. 
South  Down  Sheep;  also  Fox  Hounds  from  Missouri. 


SWINE. 


P.  H.  BURKE,  626  Market  St.,  S.  F. — BERKS  HI  RES 


THOS.  J.  KERNS,  Downey,  Cal.,  breeder  of  Regis- 
tered Berkshire  Hogs. 

P.  ASHLEY,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co  ,  Breeds 
Poland-China,  Essex  and  Yorkshire  Swine. 


MONROE  MILLER,  Elisio,  Ventura  County,  Cal. 
Breeder  of  Registered  Berkshire  Hogs. 


a.  J.  PHILPOTT,  Nlles,  Cal.,  Importer  and  breeder 
of  Tecumseh  and  other  oholce  strains  of  Registered 
Poland-China  Hogs. 


BERKSHIRES  St  POLAND-CHINA  H  •OS, 
Best  Stock;  also  Dairy  Strains  of  Jerseys  and  Holsteins. 
William  Nlles  &  Co.  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Est.  1876. 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sao.  Co.,  Cal.— Breeder  of 
Short-Horn  Cattle,  Poland-China  and  Berkshire  Hogs. 


rYLKit  BEACH,  San  Jose,  Cal.  Breeder  of  Thor- 
oughbred Berkshire  and  Essex  Hogs. 


OHAS.  A.  8TOWE,  Stockton,  RegistVd  Berkshlres. 


In  These  Dull  Times 

Ton  Cai  Largely  laereau 

Your  Income  by  buying  an  Incubator 
and  engaging  in  the  ohicken  business 
Send  stamp  for  our  catalogue  of 
Incubators,  Wire  Netting,  Blooded 
Fowls  and  Poultry  Appliances  gen 
erally  Remember,  the  bett  it  the 
cheapest.  PACIFIC  INCUBATOR  CO. 
1317  Castro  St.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


HI6HE5T  ~- 

33$. 


f\  INCUBATOR©,  ' 


MS^AreNTuimLAniRyou  HAVE  tried  it 

PVjTVy*"  stAMP  FOR  CATAU06UE 

CuuhInc.Co  DaAWARECny.Da|>< 


VTLAJSTTSL  A.  BRUSH, 

8ANTA  ROSA,  CAL.  (Care  Santa  Rosa  National  Bank.) 
Importer,  Breeder,  Exporter. 

S.  O  White  Leghorns, 
8.  O.  Brown  Leghorns, 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks, 
Black  Minorcas, 

Eggs,  83  per  13  8end  for  circular. 


 inc.  — 

BALSTED  INCUBATOR 

COMPANY, 
1813  HI jrUe  Nlreet,  Oakland.  Cal. 

Send  Stamp  for  Circular. 


EGG  REOIPE. 

Take  one  postal  card,  write  on  lta  back.  "  How  can  I  make 
larger  profits  on  Uie  egg  crop?"    Direct  It  to  H.  K. 


l^PRo\*KD8  EGO "  FOOD  Every  "Grocer  ~Kee~pe  "  It.  |  STARKWEATHER,  310  California  Street.  San  Frandsco 
B  F   WELLINGTON,  Prop.,  425  Washington  St.,  S.  F.    Drop  in  postorHce  and  await  prompt  answer. 


The  numerous  diseases  that  are  usually 
prevalent  among  very  Young  Turkeys 
may  be  prevented  by  the  use  of 

CARY'S  PILLS. 

Send  for  Circular. 

H.  POUQBRA  &  OO., 

80  North  William  Street,  Mew  York. 


CAE 

LED  FIELD  AN 
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Also  Stool  Web  Picket  Fence  nud  Stcol  Wire 
renee  Hoard.  Writo  for  circulars. 
DeKALB  FENCE  CO.,  S3  High  St..  DeKalb.  III. 

JNO.  WOODLOOK,  26  Beale  8t 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL., 
General   Airents  for  Pacific  Slope. 


[ar«st°  }  WELL  MACHINERY^ 


All  kinds 
Adamrtntlncr 


•<tt  i  i.rr  by  using-  our 
. .  .  I  Yrfr.-tod  Kci'noiii- 
lc«l  Artexlnn  i'nmjilnir  Km  t„  work  l.v  Nteum,  Air.  .■(■• 
I>tushelpT.m.  Til E  AMKIIICAN  \V  ELI.  WOltkH, 
Aurora,  111.)   Cblcaaro.  Ill.i   Dallas,  Tex. 


SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  TO 

FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  W'K'S,  FRESNO,  CAL. 


OTT3Nr3NriI»TC3-S^1MC'S 

PRUNE  DIPPING  MACHINE. 


PATENTED  DECEMBER  i,  1891. 
A  machine  for  scalding  In  hot  lye  water  and  rlnelng  In  fresh  water,  Plums,  Prunes  and  Grapes,  of  all  kinds. 
Made  for  Hand  or  Power  use. 

CUNNINGHAM'S  PBTJNE  SPREADER  is  one  of  Ihe  beet  labor-saving  machines  ever  brought 
before  the  fruit-growers  and  driers. 

We  also  make  and  deal  in  a  general  line  of  frult-driers'  supplies,  consisting  of  Dipper  Caldrons,  Dip- 
ping Basket »,  £ urnace  Irons,  Fruit  Oars,  Floor  1  racks,  etc. 
Send  for  Circulars. 

L.  CUNNINGHAM, 

446  West  Santa  Clara  Street  SAN  JOSE,  OAL. 


BERKSHIRE  SWINE. 

Prize  Herd  of  Southern  California. 

PIGS  OF  ALL,  AGES  FOR  8  A  LB. 

SESSIONS  &  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

P.  O.  Box  680. 


Feed  our  Poultry  Food  and  you  will  have  healthy  chUkens  nnd  lots  of  eggs. 


Genuine  only  «ith  RKD 
BALL  brand. 

Rcrommendod  by  Gold- 
smith,    Marvin,  Gamble, 
Wells,  Fargo  ft  Co  , etc,  eta 
It  koo|>s  Homos  and  Cattle 
healthy.    For  mileh  cows; 
It  Increases  and  enriches 
their  milk. 
610  Howard  St.. 
San  rraorlsoo,  Oal. 
Ark  your  dealer  for  It. 


A.  V.  KBWBY. 


W.  B.  EWER. 


«.  B.  MTHONO. 


DEWEY  <5c 


CO.'S 

1 


Patent  Agency. 


ESTABLISHED  1863. 


Inventors  on  the  Paoifio  Coast  will  find  It  greatly  to  their  advantage  to  consult  this  old 
experienced,  first-class  Agenoy.  We  have  able  and  trustworthy  Associates  and  Agents  In  Wash- 
ington and  the  capital  cities  of  the  principal  nations  of  the  world.  In  connection  with  our  edi. 
torial,  scientific  and  Patent  Law  Library,  and  record  of  original  cases  in  our  offioe,  we  have 
jther  advantages  far  beyond  those  which  can  be  offered  home  inventors  by  other  agencies.  The 
raformation  accumulated  through  long  and  careful  practice  before  the  Office,  and  the  frequent 
jxaraination  of  Patents  already  granted,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  patentability  ol 
inventions  bought  before  us,  enables  ua  often  to  give  advice  which  will  save  inventors  the 
«nens«  of  .ddIvuik  for  Patents  upon  Inventions  which  are  not  new.  Circulars  of  advice  sent 
Lee  on'  reoeiptof  postage.   Address  DEWEY  &  CO..  Patent  Agents,  220  Market  86.  S.  P. 
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CALIFORNIA. 

Butte. 

The  Oroville  Register  gives  the  following  experi- 
ence of  Mr.  George  B.  Springer  in  extracting  the  oil 
from  olives:  "He  took  some  of  the  Picholine 
berries  and  ground  them  in  a  coffee  mill.  Then  he 
placed  them  between  two  pie  plates,  put  the  two 
tins  between  two  pieces  of  board  and  then  set  them 
in  the  jaws  of  his  vice,  thus  giving  a  powerful 
squeeze  to  the  pulp.  From  five  pounds  of  the 
berries  he  obtained  eight  ounces  of  oil.  He  then 
ground  two  hundred  pounds  in  another  form,  but 
did  not  get  the  berries  so  thoroughly  ground  up. 
He  did  not  have  a  press  suitable  lor  extracting  the 
oil,  but  Irom  his  berries  got  sixteen  16-ounce  bottles. 
He  pickled  60  gallons  and  has  some  of  them  on 
hand,  keeping  them  as  an  experiment.  He  had  to 
put  them  in  a  strong  brine  in  order  to  keep  them. 
From  his  twelve-year-old  tree  that  has  been  moved 
twice  be  obtained  16  gallons  of  berries  last  year  and 
30  gallons  the  year  before.  If  we  estimate  this  as 
an  average,  he  would  have  23  gallons  per  year;  and 
as  the  pickled  olive  sold  here  readily  at  75  cents  and 
$1  a  gallon,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a  handsome 
profit  in  this  fruit." 

Los  Angeles. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  thus  sums  up  crop  con- 
ditions to  June  23d:  "  The  weather  was  favorable 
for  the  retention  of  the  soil  moisture,  the  growth  of 
summer  crops  and  standing  bay,  but  was  retarding 
to  fruit  ripening.  Fruits  are  now  several  weeks  later 
than  usual  in  ripening.  The  bay  crop  turned  out 
better  than  expected  in  some  localities,  owing  to  the 
cool,  damp  weather  and  some  light  rains  late  in  the 
season,  but  the  crop  is  still  far  below  the  average 
yield.  Apricots  promise  to  be  small.  Blackberries 
are  being  marketed  and  are  selling  at  very  reason- 
able prices.  Grapes  and  walnuts  promise  well.  In 
fact,  this  is  the  case  with  all  fruits  except  prunes, 
which  in  some  localities  will  be  a  rather  light  crop. 
Apricot  drying  will  begin  at  Pomona  about  the  first 
of  next  month.  From  Ontario  it  is  reported  that  all 
varieties  of  fruit  are  very  backward,  and  Royal  apri- 
cots will  not  be  ripe  before  the  first  of  July.  The 
last  oranges  will  leave  Ontario  this  week." 

N.  Levering,  the  well-known  Los  Angeles  bee- 
keeper, gives  the  Cultivator  the  following  facts 
about  the  honey  failure  of  1894:  "  From  reports 
from  various  parts  of  the  country,  the  outlook  for 
honey  is  anything  but  encouraging.  No  honey  is 
being  stored  and  bees  are  dying  of  starvation.  Pros- 
pects are  gloomy  without  a  cheering  ray  to  hang  a 
hope  upon.  Up  to  the  present  the  season  looks 
more  unfavorable  than  the  memorable  year  of  1877 
for  then,  at  this  time  of  the  year,  the  weather  was 
warm  and  bees  gathered  enough  to  subsist  upon, 
but  stored  no  surplus.  We  do  not  write  to  dis 
courage  apiarists,,  but  feel  that  the  facts  should  be 
squarely  told.  Apiarists  should  expect  a  Waterloo 
defeat  once  in  awhile,  and  when  it  comes  once  in 
seventeen  years  they  should  at  least  take  it  stoically 
and  hope  for  better  in  the  future.  This  year  the 
work  for  June  will  vary  from  ordinary  seasons. 
There  will  be  little  or  no  extracting  done,  owing  to 
the  drought,  which  will  be  an  epoch  in  the  history 
of  apiculture  in  southern  California.  The  most 
essential  work  for  this  month  will  be  to  keep  the 
bees  in  as  good  condition  as  possible.  The  con 
tinuous  cool  weather  up  to  the  present  writing  indi 
cates  a  scarcity  of  honey — not  more  than  the  bees 
will  consume  before  the  approach  of  a  favorable 
boney  flow.  The  honey  harvest  is  most  generally  in 
June.  This  year,  if  any,  it  will  be  in  July,  as  it  is 
barely  possible  that  the  sumach  will  produce  some 
honey.  We  would  advise  no  extracting  unless 
there  is  an  oversupply.  Bees  should  be  kept  strong 
during  the  prevalence  of  drought.  Usually  one  ex- 
treme follows  another,  and  the  >ear  1895  will  most 
likely  be  a  good  boney  season,  and  then  strong 
colonies  will  be  in  demand.  '  In  time  of  peace  pre- 
pare for  war;  '  in  time  of  drought  prepare  for  a 
crop.  Keep  your  bees  strong,  for  this  at  dull  times 
is  the  key  to  success. " 

Pasadena  Crown  Vista:  W.  A.  Johnson,  an  up 
country  rancher,  has  a  scheme  for  exterminating 
gophers  that  is  at  once  original,  cheap  and  effective 
He  takes  a  small  clod  of  heavy  earth  and  wraps  it 
in  cotton  batting.  He  then  saturates  it  with  tur- 
pentine and  brimstone  or  sulphur,  places  it  at  the 
mouth  of  the  hole,  and  is  absolutely  sure  of  its 
work.  He  touches  a  match  to  it,  rolls  it  down  with 
a  stick  while  burning  and  closes  up  the  mouth  of 
the  bole.  The  brimstone  soon  does  its  work.  The 
gopher  finds  himself  a  prisoner  in  sulphur  fumes, 
which  he  cannot  stand  many  seconds.  The  gas 
finds  its  way  into  every  section  of  the  bole,  and  is 
absolutely  sure  of  its  work,  the  turpentine  continu- 
ing to  burn  until  it  is  all  consumed.  Mr.  Johnson 
provides  himself  with  the  materials  on  going  out, 
and  when  he  sees  a  gopher  at  work  it  takes  but  a 
few  minutes  to  stop  his  depredations. 

Mr.  Theodore  Pickens,  of  La  Canyada,  suggests 
a  plan  for  curing  lemons,  which  be  says  he  has  tried 
successfully  and  which  he  calls  "  the  poor  man's 
method."  He  cuts  his  lemons  from  the  trees,  using 
all  the  ordinary  precautions  in  handling,  puts  them 
in  regular  fruit  boxes,  having  openings  at  each  end 
for  the  purpose  of  handling  same.  He  then  places 
his  boxes  on  the  north  side  of  the  house  or  in  some 
shady  place  where  the  sun  will  not  reach  them,  and 
packs  five  or  six  boxes  high,  putting  a  sack  over  the 
top  of  each  and  letting  the  ends  come  down  over 
the  openings  at  the  end  so  as  to  exclude  the  air  and 
light.  About  once  a  week  he  gives  the  lemons  a 
shower  bath  of  cold  water  by  inserting  the  end  of  a 
hose  in  the  openings  at  end  of  boxes.  He  repeats 
this  operation  about  once  a  week,  or,  if  the 
weather  is  cloudy,  not  so  often.  He  produced 
some  really  fine  specimens  cured  in  this  way,  and 
he  says  he  has  kept  them  six  or  eight  months.  His 
Pearmain  apples  are  kept  by  this  method. 

Riverside. 

Letter  in  Riverside  Press:  Though  the  conditions 
in  this  valley  are  against  the  rapid  and  extensive  in- 
crease of  black  scale,  yet  in  some  orchards  it  is  be- 
ginning to  give  trouble,  and  generally  over  the  valley 
it  will  be  well  to  co-operate  in  helping  nature  to 
keep  this  scale  under  subjection.  To  this  end  ome 
knowledge  of  its  life  is  useful.  It  has  but  one  brood 
in  the  year,  attaining  maturity  about  the  end  of 
May,  this  month  being  the  best  time  to  search  for 


it,  as  It  is  then  easily  found.  The  mature  insect 
fills  its  scale  with  eggs  and  shrivels  up  and  dies. 
There  are  sometimes  as  many  as  a  thousand  eggs 
under  one  scale.  These  eggs  begin  to  hatch  in 
June,  the  process  being  continued  to  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember. Great  numbers  of  the  young  die  by  ex- 
posure to  the  sunshine  and  heat  of  summer.  It  is 
considered  that  the  best  time  for  the  treatment  of 
the  infested  trees  by  spraying  or  gassing  is  after  the 
eggs  are  all  batched,  possibly  in  October.  But  by 
that  time  many  of  the  young  early  hatched  may 
have  hardened  up  so  as  to  be  able  to  resist  the  ac- 
tion of  the  wash.  II  the  spraying  were  done  in 
August,  when  the  young  were  tender  and  many  of 
them  just  coming  out,  and  all  the  old  scale  loose  on 
the  bark,  it  might  prove  more  effective  in  cleaning 
the  trees. 

Riverside  Press:  A  legal  point  was  decided  by 
Judge  Otis  at  San  Bernardino  yesterday  which  is  of 
interest  in  this  county  as  well.  Some  time  since 
Louis  F.  Moulton  and  Stephen  Oybazabel  were  sub- 
jected to  legal  proceedings  to  collect  the  county 
license  on  ta.coa  and  i8,coo  head  of  sheep  re- 
spectively. They  were  moving  their  herds  from  the 
coast  over  into  Inyo  county.  Judge  Otis  granted  a 
nonsuit,  virtually  deciding  that  the  license  tax  of  the 
county  could  not  be  collected  from  non-resident 
sheep-owners  who  were  simply  driving  their  herds 
through  the  county.  There  should  be  some  way  to 
reach  these  sheep-owners.  The  law  was  passed,  not 
as  a  means  of  revenue,  but  to  protect  the  people 
against  sheep  owners  who  drive  their  sheep  through 
the  country  simply  for  the  feed  they  get  while  driv- 
ing, without  any  particular  point  of  destination  in 
view,  and  thus  stock  belonging  in  the  country  over 
which  these  great  droves  ot  sheep  pass  are  caused 
to  suffer  for  scarcity  of  feed. 

San  Francisco. 

S.  F.  Bulletin:  An  expert  employed  by  the  Col- 
lector of  Internal  Revenue  has  been  sampling  butter 
for  sale  by  dealers  in  this  city,  with  the  object  of 
making  tests  to  detect  adulteration  or  substitution. 
Microscopic  examination  easily  distinguishes  butter 
from  oleomargarine  or  butterine,  the  latter  a  mixture 
of  butter  with  oleomargarine.  After  an  examina- 
tion of  several  hundred  samples  here,  the  expert 
says  he  has  found  no  adulteration  or  sophistication. 
He  thinks  there  is  little  (raud  of  this  sort  at  present, 
as  butter  is  almost  as  cheap  as  its  imitations. 
Wholesale  dealers  in  oleomargarine  are  obliged  to 
pay  $400  a  year  for  their  license.  Retailers  are 
charged  $50.  There  are  five  of  the  former  and 
about  thirty  of  the  latter  in  the  State  who  are 
licensed.  Los  Angeles  leads  in  the  number  of  dealers 
in  oleomargarine.  It  has  eleven.  San  Francisco 
has  eight,  San  Diego  two,  Oakland  two,  and  there 
is  one  each  at  Fresno,  Stockton,  Chino,  Pasadena 
and  Redlands. 

San  Joaquin. 

Stockton  Mail :  People  engaged  in  raising 
chickens  as  a  business  might  get  a  pointer  by  visit 
ing  County  Clerk  Yolland's  chicken  yard  on  his 
faim.  It  costs  him  nothing  to  feed  his  fowls,  for 
they  are  supplied  by  cranes  with  all  the  fish  they 
can  eat.  Some  time  ago  two  acres  of  the  farm 
were  planted  to  eucalyptus  trees,  and  now  they  are 
very  tall  and  vigorous.  Some  cranes,  noticing  the 
loftiness  of  the  trees  and  realizing  evidently  that 
nobody  could  climb  the  smooth  trunks  unless  be 
had  a  pair  of  spikes  strapped  to  his  feet,  made  nests 
in  the  high  tops.  More  followed,  and  now  about 
200  cranes,  white  and  blue,  nest  in  the  trees  from 
early  spring  until  September.  At  night  tbey  fish  in 
the  tules,  and  at  sunrise  bring  their  catch  to  the 
eucalyptus  gTove,  where  hundreds  of  fish  are 
dropped  to  the  ground.  The  chickens  on  the  farm, 
which  make  the  grove  their  headquarters,  thrive  on 
the  diet  thus  given  them  by  the  birds. 

Santa  Barbara. 

The  Santa  Maria  Times  congratulates  its  readers 
that  "  creameries  struck  our  valley  just  in  time  to 
save  the  dairy  industry,  for  persons  engaged  in 
handling  butter  in  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles 
say  they  find  it  more  and  more  difficult  to  dispose  of 
ordinary  dairy  butter  every  month  at  anything  like  a 
living  price,  and  that  in  another  year  or  two  nothing 
but  creamery  butter  will  pay  for  the  making." 

The  Santa  Maria  Times  thus  sums  up  rural  con- 
ditions in  Santa  Maria  Valley  and  thereabouts : 
Headers  are  already  running  and  more  will  start  in 
a  few  days.  There  is  an  abundance  of  bay  and 
some  to  spare.  Some  of  it  is  not  first-class,  the 
spell  of  drouth  during  growing  season  having  killed 
all  the  blades  on  the  stalks.  The  bulk  of  the  hay, 
however,  is  better  than  usual.  Late-sown  oats  will 
make  an  average  crop  of  grain  but  not  of  straw. 
Wheat  will  be  something  like  a  half-crop;  barley  is 
plump  and  will  yield  well.  Beans  are  making  slow 
growth.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  patches 
where  the  prevailing  high  winds  of  the  past  two 
weeks  have  cut  the  leaves,  the  crop  will  be  worth 
harvesting  at  least.  Pumpkins  of  late  growth  are 
looking  as  well  as  they  ever  do  at  this  time  of  the 
year.  Young  orchard  trees  are  not  carrying  out 
the  big  growth  for  which  they  started  early  in  the 
spring.  They  are  healthy  and  vigorous,  but  are 
not  pushing  out  long  limbs  of  new  growth  as  tbey 
usually  do.  Bearing  trees  are  making  but  little 
growth,  but  are  maturing  the  largest  and  best  crop 
of  fruit  ever  produced  in  this  valley.  Early  peaches 
are  turning  and  will  be  ripe  in  a  few  days.  Apri- 
cots are  larger  than  last  year,  and  a  full  crop,  ex- 
cept in  a  few  orchards  where  the  late  frosts  caused 
them  to  drop.  An  immense  prune  crop  is  ma- 
turing and  will  be  of  good  size.  Cherries  are  hold- 
ing out  well.  Some  varieties  of  apples,  especially 
Bellflowers,  are  dropping  badly.  The  dairies  all 
report  a  liberal  flow  of  milk — more  than  tbey  ex- 
pected at  this  time,  but  they  are  not  receiving 
usual  prices  for  butter,  which,  together  with  short- 
ness of  feed,  makes  dairymen  a  little  blue.  How- 
ever, there  is  still  a  margin  of  profit  for  those  who 
keep  up  with  the  times  by  patronizing  either  public 
or  private  creameries. 

Santa  Cruz. 

The  Santa  Cruz  fruit-growers  are  going  into  co- 
operative drying  and  canning  in  dead  earnest. 
Already  $5,100  of  the  capital  stock  of  their  company 
has  been  subscribed. 

Watsonville  Pajaronian:  The  Moro  Cojo  beet 
crop  is  going  to  be  a  surpriser  this  year.  Nearly  all 
of  the  ranch  is  in  beets,  and  there  are  no  breaks  in 
the  general  excellence  of  the  stand.  There  are  so 
many  hundreds  of  acres  of  beets  stretching  before 


the  eye  on  the  Moro  Cojo  that  a  beholder  is  apt  to 
wonder  if  the  enlarged  beet  factory  has  the  capacity 
to  handle  all  of  the  promising  crop  from  that  and 
adjacent  sections  before  the  winter  rains  begin. 
There  are  "beets  without  end  "  on  the  Salinas  val- 
ley, from  the  most  western  point  of  the  Moro  Cojo 
ranch  to  Salinas. 

Santa  Clara 

Gilroy  Advocate:  The  bee  industry  is  to  have  at- 
tention htre.  Four  hundred  acres  bave  been  pur- 
chased this  week  on  the  west  side  of  the  Dunne 
ranch,  near  the  Uvas  dam,  by  one  of  the  honey 
operators  of  the  Salinas  valley.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Little- 
john  bave  bought  the  land  for  a  bee  ranch  and  bave 
also  obtained  a  twelve  months'  option  on  500  acres 
more. 

Sonoma. 

The  Cloverdale  Reveille  says  that  the  spring  wool 
clip  of  Sonoma  and  Mendocino  counties  is  of  su- 
perior quality. 

The  newly  organized  Sonoma  County  Fruit  Ex- 
change has  elected  the  following  board  of  directors: 
J.  Roberts.  Santa  Rosa;  W.  H.  Harris,  Mark  West; 
E.  Hart,  Santa  Rosa;  J.  V.  Richelieu,  Forestville; 

E.  S.  McClellan,  Vine  Hill;  C.  E.  Miller.  Sebasto- 
pol;  G.  N.  Wbitaker,  Bennett  Valley.  A  constitu- 
tion and  by-laws  was  framed  and  adopted.  Several 
fruit-growers  made  short  addresses  urging  combina- 
tion and  co-operation,  and  all  seemed  to  favor  the 
plans  put  forward  for  a  fruit  exchange.  Chairman 
Hart  urged  the  members  to  adopt  measures  for  their 
protection.  The  organization  will  be  similar  to  the 
Santa  Clara  County  Frail  Exchange,  and  will  unite 
with  that  and  other  kindred  societies  of  different 
counties  in  the  support  of  the  California  State  Fruit 
Exchange.  It  is  proposed  to  raise  funds  by  selling 
stock  in  the  society.  Sufficient  stock  has  already 
been  subscribed  to  make  the  organization  a  success. 
The  following  auditing  committee  has  been  elected: 

F.  Butler,  Forestville;  R.  A.  Temple,  Santa  Rosa; 
E.  D.  Sweetser,  Santa  Rosa. 

Sebastopol  Times:  On  the  heels  of  the  fact  that 
the  Petahima  cannery  will  not  be  operated  this  year 
comes  the  intelligence  that  it  is  a  question  whether 
any  fruit  will  be  canned  in  Healdsburg  this  season. 
Those  bright  prospects  which  were  noted  early  in 
the  season  appear  to  bave  gone  a-glimmering. 
There  is  plenty  of  fruit,  and  plenty  of  people  to  can 
it,  but  the  necessary  capital  is  lacking.  The  ton- 
nage of  all  kinds  of  fruit  in  this  section  is  larger 
than  ever  known.  It  is  unfortunate,  however,  that 
while  we  bave  an  abundance  of  all  kinds  of  orchard 
produce,  plenty  of  cheap  labor  to  handle  it,  and 
sixty  million  American  people  far  a  market,  the  me- 
dium of  exchange  is  not  sufficient  to  transact  the 
volume  of  business. 

Sutter. 

A  Live  Oak  correspondent  of  the  Sutter  Farmer 
writes:  The  improvement  in  all  kinds  of  grain  in 
this  part  of  the  country  since  the  late  rains  is  truly 
wonderful.  Many  fields  which  two  months  ago 
scarcely  promised  the  seed  in  return  are  now 
splendid  fields  of  rustling,  ripening  grain  awaiting 
the  introduction  of  the  sickle.  1  his  is  but  another 
evidence  of  the  superiority  of  our  soil  and  climate. 
If  some  of  our  southern  friends  could  have  seen 
these  fields  two  months  ago  and  compared  them 
with  their  rich  golden  hue  of  to-day,  perhaps  they 
would  not  be  so  persistent  in  trying  to  make  their 
Eastern  sojourner  believe  that  we  can  produce  only 
babies  and  icebergs  north  of  the  Dixon  line. 

Knights  Landing  letter  to  Woodland  Demo,  rat: 
Sutter  county  farmers  are  figuring  on  a  big  bean 
crop  this  season.  That  is  one  of  the  staple  products 
of  the  southern  part  of  the  State,  and  it  is  surprising 
that  it  is  not  more  extensively  cultivated  in  this  sec- 
tion of  the  country. 

Tulare. 

Major  B;rry  has  written  as  follows  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture:  At  a  meeting  of  our  County 
Board  of  Horticultural  Commissioners,  held  in  Vi- 
salia,  the  subject  of  the  ravages  and  destructive- 
ness  of  the  red  spider  was  carefully  considered. 
Upon  comparing  notes  and  information  it  was 
learned  that  orcbardists  who  had  neglected  to  fight 
this  pest  last  season  had  none  or  comparatively  little 
fruit  this  year;  particularly  was  this  the  case  with 
young  prune  orchards — the  trees  being  in  their  third 
year.  We  believe  the  red  spider,  unchecked,  de- 
stroys the  fruit  buds  grown  this  year  in  order  to  give 
you  fruit  next  season.  We  therefore  recommend 
that  all  prune  and  plum  growers  scatter  sulphur  on 
the  leaves  of  their  trees  during  the  last  ol  Ibis 
month,  as  that  is  about  the  time  the  first  crop  of  this 
pest  begins  their  destructive  work.  To  an  amatt  ur 
fruit-grower  the  first  installment  of  red  spider  would 
scarcely  be  noticed,  but  if  you  will  act  promptly  and 
kill  the  first  ones  by  using  sulphur  now,  you  w;l 
not  be  troubled  any  more  this  season. 

Register:  The  loss  of  sheep  in  the  mountains 
during  the  recent  storm  was  unprecedented.  Thou- 
sands upon  thousands  perished  or  were  scattered 
before  the  storm,  and  the  bears  and  lions  will  live 
high.  Out  of  a  band  of  3500  one  owner  lost  icoo 
and  most  other  bands  suffered  proportionately. 

The  harvesting  of  the  apricot  crop  in  the  vic'nity 
of  Traver  is  now  in  full  blast.  There  is  a  big  crop 
and  employment  has  been  given  to  a  large  number, 
mostly  women  and  boys.  A  few  of  the  fruit  ni  n 
have  sold  their  crop  to  Chinamen,  affording  work  to 
a  few  of  the  Mongols,  but  in  nearly  every  other  case 
white  help  is  given  the  preference. 

Visalia  Delta:  Chinese  gardeners  are  not  dispos- 
ing of  their  vegetables  as  easily  as  heretofore.  Mmy 
of  the  wagons  return  from  their  country  trip  v.  ith 
half  their  loads  undisposed  of.  "Hard  limes " 
affect  them  as  much  as  they  do  other  tradesmen. 
Some  of  them  dispose  of  their  products  on  their  re- 
turn trip  at  fifty  per  cent  reduction  on  the  p-ice 
asked  as  tbey  start  out  in  the  morning,  and  ihey 
throw  in  a  bunch  of  onions  or  half  a  dozen  eats  o 
corn  to  effect  a  sale. 

The  following  notes  are  from  the  Visalia  Delta: 
The  acreage  of  bearing  fruit  trees  will  be  Inert  „sed 
about  25  per  cent  next  season,  and  50  per  cent  t*o 
years  hence.  The  fact  that  our  fruit-grower  ■  are 
obtaining  $100  per  acre  for  fruit  on  the  trees  1  light 
to  convince  our  people  that  there  is  money  in  fruit 
raising.  Even  at  half  that  price  it  will  pay  b'tttr 
than  wheat.  The  Chinaman  who  has  been  b  yirg 
fruit  orchards  in  this  vicinity  informs  the  Delta  th  u 
he  will  employ  white  women  and  girls  when  be  gets 
ready  to  cut  fruit.  He  says  he  will  not  want  any 
boys,  as  tbey  are  *'  too  mucbee  d— d  foolee. " 
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138,  140,  142  MARKET  STREET, 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


FOR  SALE  OR  TO  LEASE. 

FRUIT  FARM 

181  ACRES,  Walcut  Greek  — Pears,  Plurug. 
Peaches,  Almonds. 

OLIVE  PLANTATION  

600  A  ORES ,  Sao  Diego— OHvtg,  Oranges, 
Lemons,  Walnuts,  Almonds,  Figs,  Guavas,  etc.  splen- 
did opportunity  for  Olive  Oil  Manufacture. 

Both  places  are  in  first  class  condition,  with  horse*, 
houses,  and  implements. 

Would  rent  f  r  a  term  of  years,  either  for 
cash  or  on  shares 

H.  H.  BANCROFT, 

783  MARKET  8T  ,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  GAL. 


LOOK  AT  THIS 


4C0  yards  of  whlte- 
waehlr  g  may  be 
done  In  one 
boar  by 

WAINWRIGHT'S 

Wkitewafhuig  MacHliie 

TREE  SPRAYER. 

Machines  at  prices  from 
$3  to  $50 

Send  for  Circulars  of 
Spraying  Apparatus,  Oar- 
den  and  Lawn  Spr  nklert, 
Hose,  Ac    Agents  Wanted. 

Win.  Ws  I  u  Wright 

H  Haves  St. ,  San  Francisco. 

Contracts  taken  for  large 
J cbs  of  Whites  a- !i ing  and 
Tree  Spraying. 


Davis  Inter- 
national Cream 
Separator, 
Hand  or  Power. 
Every  farmer 
that  has  cows 
should  have 
one.  It  saves 
half  the  labor, 
makes  one- 
third  more  but- 
ter. Separator 
Butter  brings 
one-third  more 
money.  Send 
for  circulars. 

Davis  &  Rankin  Bldg.  &  Mfg.  Co. 
Agents  Wanted.  Chicago,  HI, 
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Market  Review. 


San  Francisco,  June  27,  1894. 
The  local  wheat  market  remains  very  quiet. 
There  is  no  shipping  demand,  nor  is  there  likely  to 
be  for  a  week  or  two  to  come.  Quotations  are 
somewhat  nominal  at  go@92^c  for  good  to  choice 
shipping  qualities.  For  milling  purposes  there  is 
moderate  inquiry,  which  is  readily  met,  though  for 
an  article  of  really  prime  character  buyers  have  to 
look  around  considerably  before  satisfying  this  par- 
ticular want.  Prices  show  a  wider  margin  in  con- 
sequence, ranging  from  $t  to  $1.10  per  ell. 

Barley. 

The  market  for  spot  barley  is  dull  and  uninterest- 
ing. Samples  of  new  stock  are  being  received  and 
sales  are  reported  lor  future  deliveries  within  the 
quoted  range.  Old  stock  of  choice  quality  is  rather 
steadily  held,  though  movement  is  slow.  We  quote 
feed.  New,  80  to  83^;  Old,  83^  to  85c;  B.ewing, 
95@$t  #  ctl. 

Dried  Fruits. 

The  market  remains  quiet,  though  it  will  not  be 
long  before  new  crop  will  begin  to  come  in,  when 
fair  business  activity  may  be  expected.  I  here  is 
nothing  doing  in  futures,  though  it  is  said  S%c  has 
been  bid  for  Apricots,  July  delivery,  on  Eastern 
account,  but  refused.  We  quote  as  follows  : 
Apples,  6@6%c  for  quartered,  6%@yc  for  sliced, 
and  g@iic  for  evaporated;  Pears,  6@8c  per 
pound  for  bleached  halves  and  2@4C  lor  quar- 
ters; bleached  Peaches,  io@nJ£c;  sun-dried 
Peaches,  7@8c;  Apricots,  nominal;  Prunes,  s@S'Ac 
for  the  four  sizes,  and  3}£@4  for  small;  Plums, 
4@5C  for  pitted  and  i%c  lor  unpitted;  Figs,  3®4C 
for  pressed  and  iji@2c  for  unpressed;  White 
Nectarines,  — @ — c;  Red  Nectarines,  — @ —  lb. 

Raisins. 

California  Layers,  6oc@$t;  loose  Muscatels,  in 
boxes,  5o@7Sc;  clusters,  $1.25(^1.50;  No.  1  loose,  in 
sacks,  2M@3C  $  ft:  No.  2  do,  2#@2^c;  dried 
Grapes,  i#@i#c  3  lb. 

General  Produce  Market. 

OATS— The  tendency  of  the  market  is  against 
sellers.  Stocks  are  large,  while  the  demand  is 
slow.  Dealers  do  not  expect  any  improvement  for 
the  next  week,  anyhow.  We  quote:  Milling,  $1.20® 
1.30;  Surprise,  $1.35®!.. 40;  fancy  feed,  $1.27^® 
1.30;  good  to  choice,  $i.i5@i.25;  poor  to  lair, 
$i@i.to. 

CORN — The  inquiry  is  slim,  and  there  is  no 
strength  in  prices.  Quotab'e  at  $t.i7j£@i.25  $  ctl 
for  Large  Yellow,  $i.32}4@i.35  for  Small  Yellow 
and  $t.35@t.37K  for  White. 

CRACKED  CORN— Quotable  at  $27.50(^28.50 
per  ton. 

CORN  MEAL— Millers  quote  feed  at  $27@28 
per  ton;  fine  kinds  lor  the  table,  in  large  and  small 
packages,  2&@35ic  per  pound. 

OILCAKE  MEAL— Quotable  at  $35  per  ton 
from  the  mill. 

COTTONSEED  OILCAKE  -  Quotable  at  $30 
per  ton. 

SEEDS — We  quote:  Mustard,  brown,  $2@2.25; 
Yellow,  $3@3.25;  Triese,  $2  50(0)2.75;  Canary,  3® 
4c;  Hemp,  3&@4Kc$tb;  Rape,  2@2^c;  Timothy, 
6)ic  per  lb;  Alfalfa,  io@nMc;  Flax,  $3@3.25 
per  ctl. 

MIDDLINGS— Quotable  at  $i95o@2o.so  per 
ton. 

MILLSTUFFS— We  quote:  Rye  Flour,  3MC; 
Rye  Meal,  3c;  Graham  Flour,  3c;  Oatmeal,  45ic; 
Oit  Groats,  5c;  Cracked  Wheat,  3&c;  Buckwheat 
Flour,  5@55ic;  Pearl  Barley.  4#@4Kc  per  lb; 
Normal  Nutriment,  $3  per  case  ol  1  dozen  cans; 
Breakfast  Delight,  $3.25  per  case  of  2  dozen  pack- 
ages. 

BRAN  — Is  steady,  with  fair  demand.  Quotable 
at  $i7@i8  per  ton. 

FEED— Manhattan  Horse  Food  (Red  Ball 
Brand)  in  ioo-lb  cabinets,  $8.  Manhattan  Egg 
Food,  ioo-lb  bags,  $11.50. 

HAY  -  The  market  is  being  rather  freely  stocked 
with  both  old  and  new  descriptions,  and  a  further 
lowering  of  rates  is  probable  in  the  near  future.  New 
Wheat  sells  at  a  range  of  $9®  12;  new  Wild  Oat, 
$9@i2  per  ton.  Wire-bound  Hay  sells  at  $1  $ 
ton  less  than  rope-bound  hay.  Following  are 
the  wholesale  city  prices  for  rope-bound  hay : 
Wheat,  $n@i4;  Wheat  and  Oat,  $10^13; 
Wild  Oat,  $i2@i4;  Alfalfa,  $9@u;  Barley, 
$io@i2;  Compressed,  $n.5o@i4.5o;  Stock,  $8@to 
10  ton. 

S  TRAW— Quotable  at  70@8oc  per  bale. 

HOPS— Market  lifeless,  there  being  no  buyers. 
Quotations  nominal  at  o,@i2c  $  tb. 

RYE— Is  on  the  decline  in  price.  Quotable  at 
90c@$t  #  ctl.  Arrivals  of  new  crop  may  further 
break  values. 

BUCKWHEAT—  Quotable  at  $t.io@i.20  $  ctl. 

GROUND  BARLEY  —  Quotable  at  $20.00® 
21.00  per  ton. 

POTATOES — Prices  weak,  under  liberal  receipts. 
Quotable  at  25(0)750  per  ctl., as  to  quality, 

ONIONS— Quotable  at  25@35c  $  ctl  for  Reds, 
and  50@6oc  for  White. 

DRIED  PEAS— We  quote:  Green,  $i.so@i.7S; 
Blackeve.  $1.60(3)1.65;  Niles,  $t.50@i.75  #  ctl. 

BEANS— Local  trade  is  quiet,  while  there  is  no 
demand  from  the  outside  and  quotations  are  undis- 
turbed. We  quote:  Bayos.  $2  3o@2  45;  Butter, 
$i.g-)@2.oo  for  small  and  $2@2.2o  for  large;  Pink 
$i.75@i.85;  Red.  $2.30@2.so;  Lima.  $3  25@3  40; 
Pea,  $2.so@2.75;  Small  White,  $2.40@2.6o;  Large 
White,  $2.50@2  60  #  ctl. 

VEGE  TABLES —  There  is  no  sale  for  Rhubarb 
and  quotations  are  nominal.  Asparagus  is  falling 
oft  in  supply.  Tomatoes  and  Peppers  are  on  the 
increase.  Squash  is  also  coming  in  freely. 
We  quote  as  follows  :  Egg  Plant,  —  @  —  per  lb. ; 
Cucumbers,  25@40c  for  Vacaville  and  75®$' 
per  box  for  bay;  Asparagus,  3oc@$t  per  box  for 
the  ordinary  run  and  $t.25@$2  per  box  for 
choicer  quality;  Rhubarb.  25(0)400  #  box;  Garden 
Peas,  2@2%c  $  lb.;  Summer  Squash,  20@30C 
per  box  for  Vacaville  and  so@75C  per  box  for 
bay;  String  Beans,  i@iXc  $  tb;  R»fueee 
Beans,  i@2C  #  tb.;  Wax  Beans,  i@iMc  #  lb.; 
Green  Corn,  $t@i.25  per  sack  for  common  and 
ao@25c  f  doz,  for  bay;   Marrowfat  Squash, 


—  #  ton:  Hubbard  Squash,  —  @  —  per  ton; 
Green  Peppers,  75c  to  $1  per  box  for  Chile 
and  75c  to  $r  per  box  for  Bell;  Tomatoes, 
75c@$t  #  box;  Turnips,  75c  #  ctl;  Beets,  75c 
$  sack;  Parsnips,  $1.25  #  ctl;  Carrots,  3t@40c; 
Cabbage,  6o@75c;  Garlic,  \Vi@2%c  $  lb;'Cauli- 
flower,  6o@7oc  $  dozen;  Dry  Peppers,  17 K® 20c 
#lb;  DryOkra.  —  c  $  tb. 

FRESH  FRUIT — Most  varieties  are  in  large 
supply,  and  prices  as  a  rule  are  in  favor  of  buyers. 
We  quote  as  follows:  Peaches,  25@soc  per  box 
and  35@6oc  per  basket;  Figs,  40@so  per  box  for 
i-layeis  and  50c  to  $1  for  2-layers  per  box;  Cherries, 
Royal  Ann,  25@40c  per  drawer  and  i@2c  tb. 
lor  loose;  Cherries,  black,  20® 35c  $  box;  do. 
loose,  i@2c  #  tb;  Apricots,  Royal,  25@5oc 
box  and  yt  to  ic  per  lb.  in  bulk;  Currants,  $1.50® 
3  if?  chest;  Plums,  25  to  75c  per  box;  Cherry  Plums, 
20@3O  per  drawer;  Apples,  30@75c  per  box;  Pears, 
2S@5or  Per  box. 

BERRIES —Gooseberries  are  unsalable,  much 
stock  being  dumped.  For  other  descriptions  there 
is  fair  demand.  We  quote  as  follows:  Raspberries, 
$3  to  $5  per  chesl;  Strawberries,  $3.50(3)5  per  chest 
lor  Sharpless  and  $8®  10  for  Longworths;  Black- 
berries, $2.50@5  per  chest;  Gooseberries,  k@i}6c 
for  common,  and  2  to  4c  per  lb  for  the  English 
variety. 

CITRUS  FRUIT— Custom  for  Oranges  is  small, 
while  the  demand  for  Limes  and  Lemons  is  mod- 
erate. We  quote  as  follws  :  Mediterranean 
Sweet  Oranges,  $1.25®!. 75;  Seedlings,  75c@$t. 25; 
Mexican  Limes,  $3@3  50  $  box;  Lemons,  Sicily, 
— @ — ;  California  Lemons,  5oc@$i.25  for  common 
and  $i.5o@2.25  for  good  to  choice;  Bananas, 
$i.5o®2.5o  per  bunch;  Pineapples,  $2@4  per 
dozen. 

NUTS — The  volume  of  transactions  is  light,  the 
demand  being  of  jobbing  character.  Peanuts  are 
somewhat  firm  in  price,  being  scarce.  We  quote 
as  follows:  Chestnuts,  6@8c  lb;  Walnuts,  6®7Kc 
for  hard  shell,  8@9c  for  soft  shell;  8@9C  for  paper 
shell;  California  Almonds,  io@iic  for  soft  shell, 
6@7c  for  hard  shell  and  n%@\2%c  for  paper 
shell;  Peanuts,  3@4c;  Hickory  Nuts,  5@6c; 
Filberts,  io@ioJ£c;  Pecans,  7@8c  for  rough  and 
8@ioc  for  polished;  Brazil  Nuts,  8@9c;  Cocoa- 
nuts,  $15(8,5.50  $  100. 

HONEY— Light  stocks  cause  firm  holding,  but 
the  demand  is  slim  and  wholly  local.  We  quote: 
Comb,  ioM@iiMc  $  tb  for  bright  and  9@ioc 
for  dark  to  light  amber;  water  white  extracted, 
6lA@7c;  amber  extracted,  5&@6e;  dark,  4 @ 
S'Actflb. 

BEESWAX— Quotable  at  24@25c  $  tb. 

BUTTER— There  is  fair  steadiness  to  prices  for  a 
first  class  arlicle,  free  of  defect,  but  the  market  shows 
easy  tone  for  medium  and  common  grades.  Stocks 
aresufniient  to  supply  current  wants.  We  quote 
as  follows:  Fancy  Creamery,  if>%@iy%c;  tancy 
dairy,  I5@i6c;  good  to  choice,  I3@i4c;  store  lots, 

@i2%c;  oickled  roll,  new,  I7@i9c  $  lb. 

CHEESE  —The  market  still  presents  an  easy  tone, 
as  stocks  are  of  liberal  proportions.  We  quote:  Choice 
to  fancy,  8@9c;  fair  to  good,  6%@7 %c;  Eastern, 
ordinary  to  fine,  I4@i5c  $  tb. 

EGGS — Choice  ranch  parcels  show  further  im- 
provement. We  quo'e:  California  ranch,  I5@i7^c; 
store  lots,  11(8)140;  Eastern,  n@i3c  $  dozen. 

POULTRY — Dealers  are  overstocked  and  the 
market  is  in  demoralized  condition,  while  no  im- 
mediate change  for  the  better  seems  probable.  We 
quote  as  follows:  Live  Turkeys— Gobblers,  io@ 
12c;  Hens,  io@i2c;  Roosters,  $4@5  for  old  and 
$S@7  for  young;  Broilers,  $i.5o@2.5o  for  small  and 
$3@4  for  large;  Fryers,  $4.(694.50;  Hens,  $3@4; 
Ducks,  $2.5o@3  for  old  and  $3®5  for  young;  Geese, 
$1  for  old  and  75c@i.25  per  pair  for  young;  Pigeons, 
$i.25@i.50  for  young  and  $i.5o@i.75  $  dozen  for 
old. 

GAME— Nominal. 

PROVISIONS— We  quote  as  follows:  Eastern 
Sugar-cured  Hams,  13c; California  Hams.n  J£@i2c; 
Bacon,  Eastern,  extra  light,  sugar-cured,  I4@i5c; 
medium,  roc;  do,  light,  io%c;  do,  light,  boneless, 
12c;  light,  medium,  boneless,  ioK@tic;  Pork,  extra 
clear,  bbls.  $20;  hf  bbls,  $10  50;  clear,  bbls,  $19; 
hf  bbls,  $10;  boneless  Pig  Pork,  bbls,  $21.50;  hf 
bbls,  $11;  Pigs'  Feet,  hf  bbls,  $4.75;  Beef,  mess, 
bbls,  $7.50®^;  do,  extra  mess,  bbls.  $8.5o@9;  do 
family,  jto@10.50;  extra  do,  $ti@n.5o  $  bbl; 
do,  smoked,  9@ioc;  Pickled  Tongues,  hf  bbls,  $8; 
Eastern  lard,  tierces,  7^@8c;  do  prime  steam, 
9J£c;  Eastern  pure,  10-lb  pails,  io%c;  5-lb  pails, 
io%c;  3-lb  pails,  ioKc;  California,  io-lb  tins,  9c; 
do,  5-lb,  giic;  do,  kegs,  io^c;  do,  20-lb  buckets, 
ioc;  corooound,  7c  for  tierces. 

WOOL— The  market  is  in  stagnant  condition, 
and  is  likely  to  continue  so  until  the  tariff  question 
is  finally  settled.  We  quote  spring:  Year's 
fleece,  #  lb.,  5@7c;  Six  to  eight  months,  San 
Joaquin,  poor,  5@6c;  do  fair,  6@8;  Oregon 
and  Washington:  Heavy  and  dirty,  6@7c;  good 
to  choice,  8@ioc;  valley,  io@i3.  Nevada:  Heavy, 
6@8c;  choice  light,  9®  10c.  We  quote  fall:  North- 
ern defective,  5@6c;  Southern  and  San  Joaquin,  3 
@4C 

HIDES  AND  SKINS— Quotable  as  follows: 

Sound.  Culls. 
Heavy  Steers,  54  Bisup,  $1b.4K@4^c  3&@4C 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  lbs. 3^@3Kc     3    @  c 

Light,  42  to  47  lbs  3    @3&c     2  @i%c 

Cows,  over  50  lbs  3    @3#c     2  @2%c 

Light  Cows,  30  to  50  lbs ....  3    @ — c     2  %  @  c 

Stags  3    @ — c     2    m — c 

Kips,  17  to  30  lbs  4   @ — c     3   @ — c 

Veal  Skins,  10  to  17  lbs  5    @ — c     4    @ — c 

Calf  Skins,  5  to  10  lbs  7   @ — c     6   @ — c 

Dry  Hides,  usual  selection.  6}^c;  Dry  Kips, 
6#c;  Calf  Skins,  do,  6<4c;  Cull  Hides,  Kip  and 
Calf,  4c;  Pelts,  Shearling,  io@2oc  each;  do,  short 
25@35c  each;  do,  medium.  40@soc  each;  do,  long 
wool,  50@75C  each;  Deer  Skins,  summer,  25c;  do, 
good  medium,  I5@20c;  do,  winter,  5c  per  lb;  Goat 
Skins,  25@40C  apiece  for  prime  to  perfect,  io@2oc  for 
damaged,  and  5@ioc  each  for  Kids. 

San  Francisco  Meat  Market. 

Beef  is  unchanged.  Mutton  and  Veal  are  in  good 
supply  and  easy  in  price.  Lamb  is  a  trifle  firmer. 
Following  are  the  rates  for  whole  carcasses  from 
slaughterers  to  dealers  : 

BEEF  —  First  |quality,  Siic;  second  quality, 
4@5c;  third  quality,  3K@4C  #  lb. 

CALVES — Quotable  at  4@6c  #  tb. 

MUTTON— Quotable  at  5@6c  #  tb. 

LAMB-Spring,  6%®7%c  $  tb. 

PORK— Live  Hogs,  on  foot,  gr^in  fed,  heavy  and 


medium,  4K@4$ic;  small  Hogs,  4tf@4><c;  stock 
Hogs,  3&c;  dressed  Hogs,  6yt@jc  #  tb. 

California  Fruits  at  the  East. 

ChlCAGO,  June  26.— The  Earl  Fruit  Company 
sold  California  fruit  at  open  auction  this  morning, 
realizing  prices  as  follows:  Cherries  are  still  in  bad 
order,  being  damaged  by  rain;  40c  to  70c;  a  few 
fancy,  75c  to  $1.35;  Cherry  Plums,  80c  to  901-;  Royal 
Apricots,  6oc  to  90c;  Peach,  $1;  Alexander  Peaches, 
60c  to  70c.  The  supply  still  exceeds  the  demand; 
people  have  not  much  money  for  fruit,  notwith- 
standing the  low  prices;  prospects,  however,  are  a 
little  brighter. 

Chicago,  June  26. — Porter  Brothers'  Company 
sold  to-day  at  auction  six  carloads  of  California 
fruit:  Royal  Apricots,  55c  to  75c;  Peach,  55c  to  65c; 
Montgamets,  65c  to  70c;  Hemskirkes,  60c;  Alexan- 
der Peaches,  45c  to  70c;  Early  May.  450;  Clyman 
Plums.  85c  to$t. 20;  Cherry,  50  to  80c;  Kcenig  Claud, 
$r. 05(8,1.15;  Royal  Hative,  75@95c;  Apples,  $1.30 
©1.85;  Tragedy  P.unes,  $2.80;  Bartlett  Pears, 
$2  75@3;  B  ack  Tartarian  Cherries,  55@6jc;  Royal 
Ann,  5o@8oc;  Bigarreaus,  35@7oc. 

New  York,  June  26.  — Porter  Brothers  Com- 
pany sold  six  cars  California  fruit  at  auction  to-day 
at  the  following  prices:  Tragedy  Prunes,  $2.70® 
2.95;  Clyman  Plums,  70c  to  $1.25;  Royal  Hative 
Plums,  65c  to  $1.05;  Black  Tartarian  Cherries,  45c 
to  $1.5;;  Oregon,  35  to  50c;  BigaTeaus,  35c  to 
$t.6o;  Royal  Ann,  85c  to  $1.65;  Peaches,  50c® 
$1.15. 

Senator  Cockerel's  bill  to  promote 
aerial  navigation  authorizes  the  appropri- 
ation of  $100,000  for  payment  to  any  in- 
ventor from  any  part  of  the  world  who  shall, 
at  any  time  prior  to  the  first  of  January, 
1900,  construct  a  vessel  that  will  demon- 
strate the  safety  of  navigating  the  air  at  a 
speed  of  thirty  miles  an  hour,  and  capable 
of  carrying  passengers  and  freight  to  the 
extent  of  five  tons. 


The  highest  selling  citrus  fruit  In  the  Eastern  markets 
the  past  season  has  been  the  Pjmelo  (grape-fruit),  bring- 
ing 85,  187  and  even  $11  per  box.  The  trees  may  be 
planted  in  July  and  soma  floe  ones  can  be  gotten  of 
J  H.  Cammook,  EaU  Wnittier  Nurseries,  Whittier,  Cal. 


THE  BECK  FRUIT  EVAPORATOR. 


Now  lg  the  time  to  Batld  Evaporator*  If  you 
desire  to  secure  the  Highest  Price 
for  this  year'a  Fruit  Crop. 

For  description  of  machine  guaranteed  for  quantity 
and  quality  of  work,  send  f  it  circular  to 

T.  &  W.  A.  BECK, 

Watsonyillb  California. 


The  Raisin  Industry. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  RAISIN  GRAPES, 
their  History,  Culture  and  Curing.  By  Gustav  Eison. 
This  is  the  Standard  Work  on  the  Raisin  Industry  in 
California.  It  has  been  approved  by  Prof  Hilgard,  Prof. 
Wickson,  Mr.  Chas.  A.  Wotmore  and  a  multitude  of 
practical  raisin-growers.  Sold  by  the  DEWEY  PUB- 
LISHING CO,  or  its  Agents  at  the  nni'orm  piioe  of  $3, 
postage  prepaid.   Orders  should  be  addressed: 

THE  DEWEY  PUBLISHING  CO., 

220  Mar&et  St„  San  Francisco. 


RUPTURE. 

It  has  been  considered  by  the  med- 
ical profession  that  hernia— com- 
monly called  rupture— was  incur- 
able, except  by  surgical  operation, 
which  is  both  dangerous  to  life  and 
very  rarely  ever  successful.  But 
Dr.  J.  C.  Anthony  of  86  &  87  Chorn- 
icle  Building,  has  opened  a  new  field 
for  research,  and  for  the  past  year 
has  been  making  some  remarkable 
cures.  He  causes  the  patient  no 
pain  and  those  living  near  enough 
do  not  lose  any  time  only  while  in 
his  office  once  or  twice  weekly.  He 
guarantees  every  case  he  treats  and 
does  not  ask  a  man  for  a  dollar  un- 
less he  cures  him  so  there  can  be 
no  chance  of  any  one  being  cheat- 
ed. The  doctor  is  a  graduate  of 
Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College, 
of  New  York  City. 


School  ol  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying, 

W8  MARKET  ST.,  BAN  FBANOIBOO,  OAL 
Open  AU  Year. 
A.  TAN  DER  NAILLKN,  President. 
Assaying  of  Ores,  (36;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnation  Aaeay, 
lib;  Blowpipe  Assay,  $10.    Full  course  of  assaying,  $60. 
'  -fJBF~" 


ESTABLISHED  1884. 


'  8end  for  circular. 


Seeds,  Napts,  tic. 

OLIVE  TREES! 


ALL  KINDS  OF 


Nursery  Stock. 


Send  and  get  book  on  Olive  Culture. 


PA0IFI0  RURAL  PRESS  I 
Is  the  Largest  Illustrated  and  Leading  Agrl  ul- 
tural  and  Horticultural  Weekly  of  the  West 
Established  1870.  Trial  Subscriptions,  60c  for 
12  weeks  or  $2.10  a  year  (till  further  notice).  DEWEY 
PUBLISHING  CO.,  220  Market  Street.  San  Francisco. 


HOWLAND  BROS., 

Pomona,  Oal. 


TH.MES  and  FtiANTS. 

A  fine  assortment,  best  varieties,  free  from  peste  of 
any  kind.  Franna  Slrnunl,  Blag,  Kontrarer  and 
Mnrdoch  Cherries,  Black  California  Flga; 
Rice  Soft  Shell  and  other  Almonds.  American 
Sweet  Gheatnuta  Prsepartarlena  Walnnt*. 
Hardy  mountain  grown  Oratige  Trees.  Our  Oraogcs 
have  stood  22  degrees  this  winter  without  Injury. 
Dollar  Strawberry,  the  best  berry  for  home  um  or 
market.  Address  C.  M.  8ILVA  A  SON,  Lincoln, 
Placer  County,  California. 


ALEXANDER  &  HAMMON, 

RIO  BONITO  NURSERIES,  BIGGS,  BUTTE  CO.,  CAL. 

Deciduous  Fruit  Trees  Our  Specialty. 

THE  MOST  COMPLETE  ASSORTMENT  OF 

GENERAL  NURSERY  STOCK  GROWN  ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 

1,000,000  TREES  FOR  THE  SEASON  OF  1894-95  IN  STOCK. 

tS~  Acknowledged  everywhere  to  he  equal  to  the  best.  Guaranteed  to  bo  healthy  and  froo  from  scale  or 
other  peBts.   Send  for  catalogue  and  prloea.    Correspondence  solicited.  Address 

BIGGS.  BUTTE  COUNTY  CALIFORNIA. 


NAPA  VALLEY  NURSERIES. 

(ESTABLISHED  1878  ) 
The  Fruit  Tree  Planting  Season  being  ovor  for  this   season,  attention  Is  called  to 

Flower  and  Foliage  Plants  in  Great  Variety. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS,  the  best  of  tho  bos',  now  ready.    Fine  young  plants  for  fall  blooming. 
ABeraturns,  Aohvranthus,  Ovrjerua  alternlfollus,  Palms.  Fuchsias.  Geraniums,  Oar- 
nations.    FINE  PLANTS  AT  LOW  FIGURES. 

A  great  variety  of  well-grown  planta  of  the  most  favorite  aorta.    Bend  for  catalogue. 
A  magnificent  atook  of  Fruit  Trees  being  grown  for  next  aeaaen. 

LEONARD  COATES. 


Rosldenco:    Sauna!  Fruit  Farm. 


NAPA,  CAL. 


c»™?°  VETERINARY  COLLEGE. 

Th«  moHi  nuccoHHful  col'  _<o  on  this  continent.    For  further  nnrtlcnlfir*  addn'W  the  HwcretAry, 

|p3,  iirt.iiix,  iti.  it, c.  v. 8*|  s*.»:n-^  »  ;:»  »uuc  mi.,  <  «...  m, 
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Growth  of  Invention. 

It  is  said  of  Henry  Renwick,  the  great 
patent  expert,  who  was  the  first  examiner 
appointed  in  the  Patent  Office  at  Washing- 
ton, and  who  resigned  in  1874,  that  he  did 
so  because  he  had  made  up  his  mind  that 
comparatively  few  more  patents  would  be 
issued;  that  the  whole  field  of  invention  had 
been  pretty  thoroughly  explored  and  ex- 
hausted, and  that  he,  therefore,  thought  he 
ought  to  look  out  for  some  business  of  a 
more  permanent  kind.  In  commenting  on 
this,  a  writer  in  Ccmier's  Magazine  says  that, 
at  the  present  day,  with  the  multitude  of  in- 
ventions that  have  cropped  up,  and  with  the 
host  that  are  to  follow,  this  early  view  of  the 
subject  is  uniquely  Interesting.  Experience 
has  more  than  borne  out  the  statement  once 
uttered  that  one  invention  makes  at  least 
one  additional  one  necessary.  If  an  aticle 
be  invented,  a  machine  for  making  it  must 
often  be  invented  also;  the  building  of  this 
machine  may  again  necessitate  the  employ- 
ment of  some  special  tool,  for  which,  too,  we 
may  have  to  depend  on  inventive  genius, 
and  in  this  way  multiplication  of  devices 
may  go  on  to  an  extent  little  imagined  in  the 
beginning.  The  discovery  and  manufacture 
of  kerosene  for  illuminating  purposes,  for 
example,  are  said  to  have  been  alone  re- 
sponsible for  about  5000  different  inventions 
which  have  been  patented.  There  are  sim- 
ilarly said  to  be  about  3000  separate  inven- 
tions for  coupling  railroad  cars,  and  some- 
thing like  800  for  knitting  machines.  Other 
equally  striking  cases  would  no  doubt  be 
afforded  by  a  study  of  the  subject,  but  are 
scarcely  necessary  to  complete  the  picture. 

Development  of  Engineering  Science 

Speaking  of  the  development  of  engineer' 
Ing  science  in  connection  with  the  Brooklyn 
bridge  and  the  projected  bridge  across  the 
Hudson  river  at  New  York,  Representative 
Geary  says: 

"  A  man  learns  a  good  many  interesting 
things  in  Congress.  For  instance,  I  am  on 
the  Commerce  Committee,  and  we  have  had 
a  good  deal  to  do  with  this  New  York  bridge 
bill.  Until  the  suspension  bridge  was  built 
across  the  East  river  between  New  York  and 
Brooklyn,  it  was  not  supposed  that  a  steel 
wire  could  be  made  of  sufficient  tensile 
strength  to  hold  together  for  a  distance  of 
1600  feet.  Until  then,  with  the  wire  that 
had  previously  been  made,  a  wire  of  that 
length  would  part  of  its  own  weight.  Mr. 
Roebling,  the  engineer  of  the  bridge,  who 
was  laughed  at  by  other  engineers  for  assert- 
ing that  a  wire  of  1600  feet  could  be  made 
which  would  hold  together,  experimented 
until  he  proved  that  his  assertion  was  a  fact. 
Since  then  the  Firth  of  Forth  bridge  has 
been  built  with  wires  1700  feet  long,  and  the 
making  of  steel  cables  has  now  reached  such 
a  degree  of  perfection  that  a  wire  can  be 
made  of  2100  feet  and  strung  from  one  point 
to  another  without  breaking.  In  the  New 
York  bridge  bill  we  proposed  that  2100  feet 
should  be  the  lowest  limit,  and  now  we  want 
to  appoint  a  commission  of  five  engineers,  of 
whom  Gen.  Casey  shall  be  one,  to  see  if  a 
wire  of  still  greater  length  cannot  be  suc- 
cessfully made." 

Man's  Debt  to  "Beasts  of  Bar  den." 

The  immediate  effect  arising  from  the 
possession  of  beasts  of  burden  is  greatly  to 
enlarge  the  scope  and  educative  value  of 
human  labor.  A  primitive  agriculture,  suffi- 
cient to  provide  for  the  needs  of  a  people, 
can  be  carried  on  by  man's  labor  alone, 
though  the  resulting  food  supply  has  gener- 
ally to  be  supplemented  by  the  chase. 
Rarely,  if  ever,  are  the  products  of  the  soil 
thus  won  sufficient  in  quantity  to  be  made 
the  basis  of  any  commerce.  Such  convey- 
ance as  is  necessary  among  the  people  who 
are  served  by  their  own  hands  alone  has  to 
be  accomplished  by  boat  transportation  or 
by  the  backs  of  men.  The  immediate  effect 
of  using  beasts  for  burden  is  the  introduc- 
tion of  some  kind  of  plow,  which  spares  the 
labor  of  men  in  delving  the  ground,  and  in 
the  use  of  pack  aninals,  which,  employed  in 
the  manner  of  caravans,  greatly  promote  the 
extension  of  trade.  A  great  range  of  sec- 
ondary influences  is  found  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  arts  of  war,  by  which  people 
who  have  become  provided  with  pack  or 
saddle  animals  are  able  to  prevail  over  their 
savage  neighbors,  and  thus  to  extend  the 
realm  of  a  nascent  civilization.  Yet  another 
influence,  arising  from  the  domestication  of 
large  beasts,  arises  from  the  fact  that  these 
creatures  are  Important  storehouses  of  food; 
their  flesh  spares  men  the  labor  of  the  chase, 
and  so  promotes  those  regularities  of  em- 
ployment which  lead  men  into  civilized  ways 
of  life,    In  fact,  by  making  these  creatures 


captive,  men  unintentionally  subjugated 
themselves  from  their  ancient  savagery. 
They  were  led  Into  systematic  and  fore- 
thoughtful courses,  and  thus  found  a  train- 
ing which  they  could  in  no  other  way  have 
secured.— Prof.  N.  S.  Shaler. 

Timepieces  Measuring  Centuries. 

Some  animated  and  interesting  conflicts 
of  opinion  have  occurred  between  geologists 
in  trying  to  ascertain  how  long  it  took  the 
Niagara  river  to  cut  out  the  "gorge,"  which 
extends  for  six  miles  below  the  falls.  One 
of  the  most  modest  estimates  puts  the  time 
required  at  6000  or  7000  years;  others 
greatly  exceed  this.  Such  a  calculation  is 
important,  chiefly  for  the  light  thus  thrown 
on  the  interval  which  has  elapsed  since  the 
glacial  period;  for  it  is  admitted  that  the 
work  has  all  been  done  since  the  retirement 
from  that  vicinity  of  the  great  ice-sheet 
which  once  forced  its  way  down  to  the  Ohio 
valley  from  the  Arctic  regions.  However 
widely  the  figures  regarding  Niagara  may 
differ,  there  is  also  an  apparent  disagree- 
ment between  this  and  another  chronometer 
of  the  same  kind  up  in  Labrador.  The 
Grand  river  canyon  has  a  length  of  twenty- 
five  miles,  or  about  four  times  that  of  the 
Niagara  gorge.  It  is  narrower  and  deeper 
than  the  chasm  spanned  by  the  suspension 
bridge;  and  so  is  the  stream.  But  the  rock 
to  be  eroded  in  Labrador  is  gneiss,  much 
harder  than  the  limestone  crust  and  the  sup- 
porting shale  at  Niagara.  Looked  at  super- 
ficially, therefore,  it  would  seem  as  if  ten  or 
fifteen  times  as  many  centuries  were  re- 
quired to  excavate  the  one  as  the  other. 
And  as  the  glacial  period  terminated  much 
sooner  down  in  the  latitude  of  Niagara  than 
it  did  up  in  Grand  river  canyon,  500  or  600 
miles  farther  north,  one  is  puzzled  to  know 
how  it  was  done.  However,  the  problem  is 
not  the  less  fascinating  for  being  so  com- 
plex.   The  comparison  is  worth  making. 


Electric  Mileage  of  the  United  States. 

In  1888  the  entire  electric  railway  mile- 
age in  the  United  States  was  only  about  48, 
distributed  over  eight  States.  At  the  close 
of  last  year  the  electric  railways  comprised 
61  per  cent  of  the  entire  street  railway  sys- 
tem of  the  United  States,  this  gain  being  at 
the  expense  of  the  horse  and  steam  lines. 
The  past  year  the  mileage  operated  by 
horse  power  decreased  from  4460  to  3497 
miles,  and  that  by  steam  640  to  566.  The 
total  street  railway  mileage  increased  540, 
but  the  electric  mileage  increased  15 17 
miles,  showing  up  an  extensive  conversion 
of  horse  line  into  electric.  About  one- 
quarter  of  the  mileage  of  the  horse  railways 
in  the  United  States  a  year  ago  has  been 
fitted  for  electricity.  It  is  predicted  this 
system  will  be  a  formidable  competitor  of 
the  steam  railways  for  suburban  traffic. 


How  Fast  the  Earth  Turns. 

Everybody  knows  that  the  earth  makes  one 
complete  revolution  on  its  axis  once  every 
24  hours.  But  few,  however,  have  any  idea 
of  the  high  rate  of  speed  necessary  to  ac- 
complish that  feat.  The  highest  velocity 
ever  attained  by  a  cannon  ball  has  been 
estimated  at  1626  feet  per  second,  which  is 
equal  to  a  mile  in  3.2  seconds.  The  earth, 
in  making  one  revolution  in  24  hours,  must 
turn  with  a  velocity  nearly  equal  to  that  of  a 
cannon  ball.  In  short,  the  rate  of  speed  at 
the  equator  has  been  estimated  at  nearly 
1500  feet  per  second,  or  a  mile  every  3  6 
seconds,  or  17  miles  a  minute. 


The  water  works  supplying  cities  and 
towns  of  the  United  States  are  reported  to 
represent  an  investment  of  $430,000,000, 
nearly  one-tenth  as  much  as  in  railroads. 
The  miles  of  water-mains  in  New  England 
are  nearly  equal  to  the  miles  of  railways. 
There  are  only  68  water  works  in  eight 
Southern  States,  while  the  total  number  of 
cities  and  towns  in  the  whole  country  sup- 
plied with  water  works  is  about  1700. 
Probably  two-thirds  of  the  supply  is  fur- 
nished by  the  municipalities,  and  the  bal- 
ance relies  on  corporate  enterprise. 


The  work  of  draining  the  valley  of 
Mexico,  which  has  been  in  progress  of  de- 
velopment for  nearly  three  hundred  years, 
will  soon  be  completed.  It  has  cost  about 
ten  millions  of  dollars  and  some  200,000 
human  lives.  The  canal  and  six-mile  tunnel 
through  the  mountain  range  have  a  total 
length  of  nearly  forty  miles.  Nine-tenths  of 
the  tunnel  is  finished  and  only  some  1 5  per 
cent  of  the  canal  remains  to  be  completed, 


Dates  of  California  Fairs  and  Race 
Meetings,  Season  of  1894. 

Marysville  July  24  to  July  28 

Chico  July  31  to  Aug.  4 

Red  Bluff  Aug.  7  to  Aug.  n 

Willows  Aug.  14  to  Aug.  18 

P.  C.  T.  H.  B.  A.  (Summer  Meeting)  

 Aug.  4  to  Aug.  11 

Oakland  Association. .   Aug.  13  to  Aug.  18 

Petaluma  Association  . .'  Aug.  20  to  Aug.  25 

Woodland  Association   Aug.  27  to  Sept.  1 

State  Fair  Association  Sept.  3  to  Sept.  15 

Stockton  Association  Sept.  17  to  Sept.  24 

San  Jose  Association  Sept.  24  to  Sept.  29 

Vallejo  Association  Oct.  1  to  Oct.  6 

Fresno  Association  Oct.  8  to  Oct.  13 

Santa  Ana  Oct.  8  to  Oct.  13 

Los  Angeles  Oct.  15  to  Oct.  20 

P.  C.  T.  H.  B.  A.  (Fall  Meeting).  Oct.  22  to  Oct.  27 

Santa  Barbara  Sept.  17  to  Sept.  22 

Hueneme  Sept.  24  to  Sept.  29 

San  Diego  Oct.  1  to  Oct.  6 

Salinas  Oct.  2  to  Oct.  6 

Hollister  Oct.  2  to  Oct.  6 

Modesto  Oct.  11  to  Oct.  13 

Portland  (fall  meeting)  Sept.  1  to  Sept.  8 

Detroit  Driving  Park  July  16  to  July  20 

Buff  do  Driving  Park  July  31  to  Aug.  10 

Terre  Haute  Aug.  13  to  Aug.  18 

A  Note  About  Water. 

Where  does  all  the  water  in  the  sea  come 
from  ?  is  a  question  that  many  a  small  boy 
has  asked  his  father,  and  which  many  a 
father  has  found  himself  utterly  unable  to 
answer.  Some  idea  of  where  it  comes  from 
may  be  gathered  from  a  glance  at  the  fol- 
lowing table  of  the  hourly  quantity  of  water 
discharged  into  the  sea  annually  by  some  of 
the  best  known  rivers  of  the  world: 

Million  Cubic 

River—  Feet  per  Hour. 

Amazon   3.700 

La  Plata.   ^,  100 

Mississippi   2  070 

v°'ga  1,120 

Yukon   I  IOO 

Columbia   1,000 

Danube  j  °  *.]  'g60 

Ganges   70O 

Nile   560 

This,  of  course,  throws  the  question  back 
a  step.  The  question  becomes,  where  does 
the  water  in  the  rivers  come  from  ?  When 
that  is  answered  by  the  statement  that  it 
comes  from  the  hills,  we  have  gone  about  as 
far  as  we  can  go.  Water  is  an  element, 
and  what  Its  original  source  may  be,  no  man 
knows. 

Spiders  Eat  Their  Mothers, 

One  of  the  most  unnatural  things  in  na- 
ture, if  the  expression  is  allowable,  says 
London  Nature,  Is  the  manner  in  which  the 
young  of  the  common  wolf  spider,  found 
everywhere  in  this  country,  treat  their 
mother.  After  the  little  creature  has  laid 
her  eggs,  she  envelops  them  in  a  silken 
covering,  so  as  to  make  a  ball  about  the  size 
of  a  pea,  and  this  she  carries  about  with  her 
wherever  she  goes,  and  will  defend  it  with 
her  life.  When  the  young  are  hatched  they 
climb  on  her  back,  giving  her  a  monstrous 
appearance,  and  ride  about  until  nearly  half 
grown,  and  as  soon  as  they  discover  their 
strength  they  fall  to  and  devour  their 
mother.  As  a  rule,  the  maternal  relation  is 
recognized  in  the  animal  and  insect  world 
only  as  long  as  the  necessity  for  protection 
exists;  but  Instances  of  the  young  actually 
devouring  a  parent  by  main  force  and  com- 
mon consent  are  extremely  rare. 


Educational. 


The  cylinder  head  of  a  Connecticut  loco- 
motive blew  out  while  at  full  speed.  The 
train's  momentum  carried  it  to  the  station 
five  miles  away  without  a  pound  of  steam. 


$100  Reward,  $100. 

The  readers  of  this  paper  will  be  pleased  to  learn 
tnat  there  is  at  least  one  dreaded  disease  that  science 
has  been  able  to  cure  in  all  Its  stages,  and  that  is  Ca- 
tarrh. Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  Is  the  only  positive  cure 
now  known  to  the  medical  fraternity.  Catarrh  being 
a  constitutional  disease,  requires  a  constitutional 
treatment.  Hall's  Catarah  Cure  is  taken  internally, 
acting  directly  upon  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces 
of  the  system,  thereby  destroying  the  foundation  of 
the  disease,  and  giving  the  patient  strength  by  build- 
ing up  the  constitution  and  assisting  nature  in  doing 
Us  work.  The  proprietors  have  so  much  faith  in  its 
curative  powers,  that  they  offer  One  Hundred  Dollars 
for  any  case  that  it  fails  to  cure.  Send  for  list  of 
testimonials. 

Address,  F.  J.  CHENEY,  Toledo,  O. 

O-iold  by  Druggists,  75c. 


Back  Film  ol  the  Pacific  Rubal  Pans  (unbound 
can  be  had  for  13.60  per  volnme  of  six  months.  Per  y«ar 
(two  volumes)  $4-  Inserted  In  Dewey's  patent  binder 
60  cents  additional  per  volume. 


AND  HOW  TO 
GROW  THEM. 
By  Prof.  Edward 
J.  Wlckson. 


CjlLltOlp  Hilly? 

A  practical,  explicit  and  comprehensive  book  embodying 
the  experience  and  methods  of  hundreds  of  successful 

Sowers,  and  constituting  a  trustworthy  guide  by  which  the 
experienced  may  successfully  produce  the  fruits  for  which 
California  Is  famous.  600  pagra.  Fully  Illustrated,  Price  $3 
Postpaid.  Send  for  circular.  DEWEY  PUBLISHING  OO, 
Publishers  330  Market  Street,  Bad  Francisco.  Oal. 


Belmont  School, 

Belmont,  Oal  .  25  miles  south  of 
San  Francisco. 

Bu  Idings  heated  from  a  central  steam  plant,  and 
buildings  and  grouudB  lighted  by  electricity. 

Boys  perform  their  own  experiments  In  well  equipped 
chemical  and  physical  laboratories. 

Gymnacium  99«79  ft.,  furnished  with  very  best  appa- 
ratus, including  shower  baths,  under  special  teacher  of 
phys'cal  culture. 

Scholarships  for  yoang  men  of  floe  character  and 
ability.  Accredited  at  Stanford  and  at  the  University  of 
Oal.  in  all  the  subject,  of  all  the  courses  and  in  ad- 
vanced physlci,  chemistry  and  mathematics. 

References  required.  Views  of  BiimODt  School  and 
Catalogue  sent  by  applying  to  W.T.  KKIU.A.  M. 
(Harvard),  Head  Master. 


ACTUAL,    BUSINESS  PKAOTIOl 


Rates  of  Tuition  Very  Moderate. 

Bookkeeping,  Penmanship,  Shorthand,  Typewriting, 
English  Branches,  etc.  Graduates  aided  In  getting  po- 
sitions.   Send  for  circulars.      T.  A.  ROBINSON.  Pres. 


BUSINESS  COLLEGE. 

24  POST  STREET  SAN  FRANCISOO. 

FOR  SEVENTY- FIVE  DOLLARS 

This  College  Instructs  In  Shorthand,  Type- Writing,  Book- 
keeping, Telegraphy,  Penmanship,  Drawing,  all  the 
English  branohes,  and  everything  pertaining  to  business, 
for  full  six  months.  We  have  sixteen  teachers  and  give 
Individual  instruction  to  all  our  pupils.  Our  school  has 
its  graduates  In  every  part  of  the  State.  tW  8END  FOR 
CIRCULAR.    B  P  HEALD.  Pres.   C.  8.  U ALKY,  Seo 


Commission  Merchants. 


P.STEINHAGEN&C 


404&4-06  DAVIS  ST S.F. 


MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 

 AND  

General  Commission  Merchants, 

SIO  California  St.,  S.  P. 
Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 


rPersonal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal  advances 
made  on  consignments  at  low  rales  of  Interest. 


C.  H.  EVANS  &  CO.. 

(Successors  to  THOMSON  &  EVANS.) 

110  and  lis  Beale  Street,  8.  F. 

MACHINE  WORKS, 
Steam  Pumps  Steam  Engines 

And  All  Kinds  of  MACHINERY. 


DIVIDEND  NOTICE. 
Th»  German  Savings  and  Loan  Society, 

52<!  California  Street. 


For  the  half  Tear  ending  Juue  30,  1891,  a  dividend  has 
been  declared  at  the  rate  of  five  (5)  per  cent  per  annum  on 
Term  Deposits,  and  four  aod  one-sixtb  Kg)  per  cent  per 
annum  ou  Ordinary  Deposits,  payable  on  and  after 
MONDAY,  July  2,  1891      GEO.  TOUBNY,  Secretary. 


June  30,  1894. 
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The  New  Atlantis. 

The  latest  idea  will  soon  be  put  in  tan- 
gible shape — the  building  of  a  summer 
hotel  in  the  Atlantic  ocean. 

The  exact  spot  in  the  ocean  where  the 
buildings  will  be  erected  has  been  selected, 
the  soundings  made  and  the  location 
marked  by  buoys.  It  is  off  the  Long  Island 
coast,  probably  somewhere  between  Fire 
Island  and  New  York,  fourteen  miles  from 
the  shore.  Atlantis  will  not  be  built  upon  a 
sandbar,  nor  built  over  shoal  water. 

The  chief  engineer  is  Captain  R.  D. 
Evans,  U.  S.  N.,  head  of  the  lighthouse 
board.  With  him  is  J.  C.  McGuire,  who 
has  charge  of  the  steel  construction  in  Gov- 
ernment buildings.  Captain  Howard  Pat- 
terson, formerly  of  the  U.  S.  N.,  formerly 
professor  of  science  in  Brown's  College,  and 
who  was  admiral  of  the  Haytian  navy,  is 
another  of  the  engineers. 

It  is  said  they  have  agreed  to  put  down 
the  foundations  under  a  forfeit  of  $i,oocy 
ooo.  This  convinced  those  who  hesitated 
about  putting  money  into  the  scheme.  The 
structure  will  rest  upon  cylinders.  Atlantis 
will  include  a  number  of  structures,  of 
which  but  one  will  be  built  this  year.  It 
will  be  a  great  pavilion,  constructed  in  the 
form  of  a  square,  two  stories  high  in  the 
main  and  three  in  the  towers,  and  will  rest 
upon  large  iron  cylinders,  filled  and  sunk  in 
Portland  cement. 

The  main  floor  will  be  thirty  feet  above 
the  water,  and  the  Roman  order  of  archi- 
tecture will  predominate. 

The  edifice  will  be  built  entirely  of  steel, 
iron,  glass  and  tiles,  thus  making  it  entirely 
fireproof.  Within  will  be  a  grand  amphi- 
theatre. It  is  calculated  that  the  lower 
floor  will  accommodate  io.ooo  people,  while 
the  gallery  will  hold  7000  more.  There  is 
also  provision  for  a  spacious  esplanade,  or 
roof  garden,  seating  3000.  There  will  be 
120  large  rooms  for  hotel  accommodation,  a 
cafe,  restaurant,  billiard  room  and  all  acces- 
sories of  that  sort.  Then  there  is  the 
anglers'  pavilion,  which  ought  to  increase 
the  popularity,  because  the  structure  will  be 
located  in  the  midst  of  the  fishing  grounds. 
The  promoters  of  the  enterprise  say  it  offers 
all  the  advantages  of  a  sea  voyage  without 
the  discomforts  of  sea-sickness.  It  is  prom- 
ised that  it  will  be  within  two  hours'  sail  of 
New  York.  It  is  expected  that  the  building 
will  be  opened  before  the  summer  is  over. 


A  Lansingburg  Miracle. 


A  RAILWAY  MAN  TALKS. 


Weight  of  a  Crowd. 
In  a  paper  by  Professor  Kernot,  read  be- 
fore the  Victorian  Institute,  he  compared 
the  various  estimates  as  to  the  weight  per 
square  foot  of  a  crowd.  One  estimate, 
quoted  as  French  practice  by  Stoney  and 
Trautwine,  gives  41  pounds  per  square  foot 
of  a  crowd.  Hatfield,  in  "Transverse 
Strains,"  gives  70  pounds;  Mr.  Page,  en- 
gineer to  Chelsea  bridge,  84  pounds;  Mr. 
Nash,  architect  to  Buckingham  Palace, 
quoted  by  Tredgold,  120  pounds;  W.  N. 
Kernot,  at  Working  Men's  College,  Mel- 
bourne, gives  the  weight  at  126  pounds; 
Prof.  W.  C.  Kernot,  at  Melbourne  Uni- 
versity, puts  it  at  143  1  pounds,  and  Stoney, 
in  his  work  on  "  Stresses,"  as  147  4  pounds 
per  square  foot.  The  space  occupied  by 
soldiers,  as  taken  by  Hatfield  in  his  esti- 
mate, is  not  the  same  as  a  crowd.  Soldiers 
are  arranged  in  lines  at  a  distance  apart  to 
allow  room  for  knapsacks  and  other  ac- 
couterments;  but  a  crowd  is  forced  together 
into  close  contact,  an  average  man  In  a 
crowd  occupying  a  space  of  little  if  any 
more  than  one  square  foot.  On  the  whole, 
Prof.  Kernot  inclines  to  favor  Mr.  Stoney's 
estimate  of  little  more  than  one  man  per 
square  foot,  and  gives  it  as  approved  that 
a  dense  crowd  of  well-grown  men  weighs 
between  140  and  150  pounds  to  the  square 
foot.  

Angelina  (anxiously)— Are  you  sure,  dear, 
that  you  don't  regret  it,  and  that  you  don't 
sometimes  miss  your  life  as  a  bachelor? 
Edwin  (with  cheerful  conviction)— Not  at 
all.  I  tell  you  what,  Angy,  I  miss  it  so 
little  that  if  I  was  to  lose  you— a— I'm 
blessed  if  I  wouldn't  marry  again. 


Mother— Why  don't  you  study  harder, 
and  get  into  a  higher  class  ?  Tommy— 
Don't  want  to  git  into  a  higher  class. 
Mother— Why  not?  Tommy— 'Cos  I  kin 
lick  everybody  in  my  class,  an'  if  I  git 
higher,  everybody  in  de  udder  class'U  be 
able  to  lick  me — see? 

The  largest  dammed  body  of  water  in  the 
world  will  be  secured  by  the  building  of 
a  dam  at  Cloquet,  Minn.,  on  the  St.  Louis 
river,  900  feet  long  and  80  feet  high,  by 
which  back  water  will  be  extended  60  miles. 


Literally  Half  Dead,  Bis  Case  Pronounced 
Hopeless   by  Prominent  Physicians, 
A  Story  of  Surpassing  Interest 
Verified     Under  Oath. 

[From  Troy,  N.  Y.,  Times.] 
I  am  the  most  conservative  reporter  on  the 
staff.  I  despise  the  chimerical,  I  court  the  real. 
I  burrow  in  facts.  I  am  from  Lansingburg. 
We  don't  often  get  a  good  thing  from  there, 
but  here  is  one.  F.  C.  Kimball  last  night  gave 
me  the  following: 

"lam  a  plain,  straightforward  man.  Orig- 
inally from  Lansingburg,  where  now  reside  my 
mother,  brother  and  sister.  Several  years  ago 
I  moved  to  Rochester.  There  I  was  in  the  em- 
ploy of  the  Erie  Railroad  as  yard  and  freight 
superintendent.  After  a  strain  to  my  back, 
caused  by  heavy  lifting,  three  years  ago,  I  de- 
veloped so-called  rheumatism.  It  was  an  in- 
creasing thing  for  two  years,— at  times  worse, 
again  better.  I  worked  intermittently.  If  I 
would  shut  my  eyes  I  would  fall  down.  My 
feet  and  legs  soon  lost  feeling— were  numb. 
This  extended  to  my  stomach  and  at  times  to 
my  hands.  Doctors  Lee  and  Spencer  of  Roches- 
ter finally  pronounced  my  case  progressive 
locomotor  ataxia,  said  it  was  incurable,  acd 
that  they  could  only  ease  my  sufferings,  and 
so  I  lay.  Up  to  this  time  I  had  been  sick  near- 
ly two  years.  Before  this  and  for  several 
months  I  was  confined  to  my  bed.  Pins  stuck 
into  my  limbs  the  full  length  gave  me  no  feel- 
ing whatever;  my  legs  seemed  wooden.  To 
pound  them  gave  off  a  noise  like  wood.  So  I 
say,  as  I  lay  there  I  was  absolutely  one-half  dead 
dead  from  the  waist  down.  There  was  one 
word  written  in  large  characters  all  over  that 
sick  room— C'-L-A-Y.  Life  departed  from  my 
limbs,  that  word  best  expressed  what  was  left. 
Yon,  of  course,  have  read  of  John  Marshall. 
The  reporter,  in  describing  him,  described  me 
exactly.  I  sent  for  the  remedy  which  cured 
him, — for  Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills,  to  Schenec- 
tady, N.  Y.,  and  tried  them.  I  took  them  ir- 
regularly for  two  months.  They  didn't  seem  to 
help.  All  of  a  sudden  one  morning  one  of  my 
legs  began  to  prickle — seemed  as  though 
rubbed  with  nettles.  Then,  perhaps,  you  think 
I  did  not  investigate  that  medicine.  I  began 
to  mend  fast;  got  some  circulation,  got  control 
of  my  bowels,  and  after  a  few  weeks  got  out  o( 
bed  and  tried  to  stand.  At  last  I  fetched  it. 
Could  walk — now  can  run.  And  Pink  Pills 
cured  me.  The  doctors  said  I  couldn't  be  cured, 
but  I  am.  What  I  am  now  telling  you  is 
merely  a  reiteration  of  what  I  long  ago  wrote 
to  the  Dr.  Williams'  Medicine  Company  ai 
Schenectady,  and  my  affidavit  to  the  same  is 
now  in  their  hands.  Here,  also,  is  a  letter 
which  my  mother  wrote  to  them,  and  to  which 
she  has  made  affidavit,  as  you  see." 

186  Second  Ave.,  Lansinqbobo,  N.  Y. 
Dear  Sirt: — My  son  Fred  has  just  written  you 
a  letter  concerning  himself,  to  which  I  desire  to 
add  a  few  words  in  entire  corroboration  of  all 
be  has  said.  He  has  told  you  of  his  agony  and 
his  cure.  The  remembrance  of  the  whole  thing 
makes  me  shudder  as  I  think  of  it.  It  is  all  too 
wonderful  for  me.  I  was  resigned  to  his  fate. 
Now  as  I  look  at  him  walking  about  and  feeling 
well,  with  his  old  health  and  ambition  re- 
turned, it  does  seem  that  he  has  been  born 
again  and  rescued  from  death  for  a  fact.  Could 
I,  therefore,  say  too  much  to  yon  of  thanks  in 
the  fullness  of  my  gratitude?  Can  I  well  cease 
blessing  you?  Yet  the  intensity  of  my  feelings 
make  my  words  of  thanksgiving  to  you  seem 
empty  indeed;  for  the  lost  is  found,  and  he 
that  was  dead  is  alive  again.  Yours, 

Harhikt  J.  Kimball. 
Sworn  and  subscribed  before  me  this  5th  day 
of  April,  1893.  M.  L.  Fancheb, 

Notary  Public. 
Mrs.  Kimball  said:  "While  I  believe  in  an- 
swers to  prayer,  and  prayed  earnestly  for  h  s 
recovery,  for  I  am  a  Christian  woman,  and  be- 
lieve my  prayers  were  answered,  I  do  think 
Pink  Pills  were  the  means  the  Lord  used  to 
effect  my  son's  cure.  I  want  you  to  meet  my 
daughter,  Mrs.  G.  H.  Morrison,  with  whom  we 
are  living  here,  and  the  Rev.  George  Fairlee, 
pastor  of  Westminster  Church,  who  lives  with 
us,  and  hear  what  they  have  to  say."  So  Mrs. 
Kimball  brought  them  in,  and  while  the  story 
as  told  was  most  complete  and  could  be  added 
toby  nothing  they  might  say,  yet  the  reporter 
heard  from  the  lips  of  the  sister  and  their  pas- 
tor, corroborative  words  of  all  that  has  been 
said.  The  reporter  also  ran  across  the  son-in- 
law,  Mr.  G.  H.  Morrison,  cashier  of  the  National 
Bank  of  Troy,  and  spoke  to  him  of  Mr.  Kim- 
ball. He  is  a  busy  man,  and  though  he  could 
only  be  detained  for  a  moment,  he  said:  "  I 
know  nothing  of  the  case  technically.  He  says 
he  was  cured  by  Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills,  and 
I  think  that  is  about  the  size  of  it." 

Mr.  William  H.  Flandreau,  the  druggist  at 
814  River  St.,  Troy,  said:  "  It  is  the  most  won- 
derful cure  from  locomotor  ataxia— a  so-called 
incurable  disease.  Mr.  Kimball  tells  me  he 
owes  his  recovery  to  Pink  Pills  entirely,  and  I 
have  every  reason  to  believe  him." 

Pink  Pills  restore  pale  people  and  sallow 
complexions  to  the  glow  of  health,  and  are  a 
specific  for  all  the  troubles  peculiar  to  the  female 
sex,  while  in  the  case  of  men  they  effect  a  radi- 


cal cure  in  all  cases  arising  from  mental  worry, 
overwork  or  excesses  of  whatever  nature. 

These  Pills  are  manufactured  by  the  Dr. 
Williams'  Medicine  Company,  Schenectady, 
N.  Y.,  and  Brockville,  Ont.,  and  are  sold  in 
boxes  (never  in  loose  form  by  the  dozen  or 
hundred,  and  the  public  are  cautioned  against 
numerous  imitations  sold  in  this  shape)  at  50 
cents  a  box,  or  six  boxes  for  $2.50,  and  may  be 
had  of  all  druggists  or  direct  by  mail  from 
Dr.  Williams'  Medicine  Company  from  either 
address. 


Patents  Issued  to  Paoiflo  Coast 
Inventors. 

Reported  by   Dewey  &  Co.,  Pioneer 
Patent  Solicitors  for  Pacific  Coast, 
2SO  Market  St.,  S.  F. 

FOR  TlIK  WERK  BND1NO  JUNS  12,  1894. 

621.228.— Mi sical  Instrument— C.  L.  0.  Bech,  Btllevuc, 
Wash. 

521,201.— Lamp  Stovb— F.  E.  Browne,  Los  Angeles,  CM. 
521,260.— Elkctkical    Battkry—  Dubero   &  Mohrdleck. 
S.  F. 

621,262  —Car  Coi'pliku— J.  D.  Oooley,  Portland,  Or. 
521,414.— Bp.vel — J.  I.  Langlais,  Berkeley,  Cal. 
512  378. — Animal  Trap— Lo(  mis  &  Harris,  Wttsonvllle 
Cal. 

521 ,293.  — Dftachino  Block— O.  W.  Moore,  Gardner,  Or. 
621,272. — Cultivator — J  Schauman,  Anaheim,  Cal. 
521,997  — Plankr  Frrd  Roll — J.  D.  Siller,  S.  F. 
621,422.— Tblrphonb  Call  Rbcordrr— W.  F  Smith,  S.  F. 

Note.— Copies  of  U.  8.  and  Foreign  patents  furnlBhed 
by  Dewey  &  Co.  in  the  Bhortest  time  possible  (by  mall  for 
telegrephic  order|.  American  and  Foreign  patents  obtained, 
and  general  patent  business  for  Pacific  Coast  Inventors 
transacted  with  perfect  security,  at  reasonable  ratei,  and  in 
the  shortest  iiosaible  time. 


ORANGE  CULTURE  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

Now  that  the  Interest  In  the  culture  of  the  orange  In 
extending  bo  as  to  embrace  nearly  all  parts  of  the  State, 
a  book  giving  the  results  of  experience  In  parts  of  the 
State  where  the  growth  of  the  fruit  has  been  longest  pur- 
sued will  be  found  of  wide  usefulness. 

"Orango  Culture  in  California  "  was  written  by  Those 
A.  Garey  of  Los  Angeles,  after  many  years  of  practical 
experience  and  observation  In  the  growth  of  the  fruit. 
It  Is  a  well-printed  hand-book;  of  227  pages,  and  treats  of 
nursery  practice,  planting  of  orange  orchards,  cultiva- 
tion and  Irrigation,  pruning,  estimates  of  cost  of  planta- 
tions, best  varieties,  etc. 

The  boon  Is  sent  pott-paid  at  the  reduced  price  of  76 
cents  per  copy,  In  c!oth  binding.  Address  DEWEY 
PUBLISHING  CO  ,  Publishers,  220  Marktt  St.,  San 
Francisco. 


OF  INTEREST  TO  CONSUMERS. 


During  these  times  when  grain  is  low, 
fruit  difficult  to  sell  and  produce  of  all 
kinds  less  remunerative  than  it  has  been, 
farmers  and  fruit-growers  find  their  in- 
comes are  less  than  they  expected,  and  as  a 
result  it  is  essential  that  what  they  use 
should  be  supplied  to  them  at  the  lowest 
possible  cost.  The  Pacific  Coast  Home 
Supply  Association  has  for  a  number  of 
years  supplied  a  large  number  of  families 
throughout  this  coast  with  their  necessities 
and  have  been  so  successful  in  purchasing 
advantageously  for  their  patrons  that  their 
business  Bhows  a  constant  increase,  and 
they  are  still  at  the  old  stand  ready  to 
attend  to  the  wants  of  the  public.  Other 
organizations  of  similar  nature  have  Btarted, 
and  some  of  them  have  gone  out  of  exist- 
ence, while  in  other  cases  they  have  failed 
to  give  the  best  of  satisfaction.  This  has 
sometimes  operated  to  destroy  confidence, 
but  there  is  no  question  the  plan  of  ship- 
ping direct  to  consumers  and  making  the 
road  from  manufacturers  to  consumers  an 
direct  as  possible  is  the  most  economical 
way  of  conducting  business,  and  as  a  result 
you  can  obtain  better  goods  for  less  money 
by  using  the  Association  than  through  any 
other  source.  Those  who  are  not  members 
would  do  well  to  write  to  headquarters  for 
information,  which  will  gladly  be  supplied, 
and  if  their  representative  should  be  in 
your  neighborhood  at  any  time,  he  will  be 
instructed  to  call  upon  you  and  explain  the 
system  thoroughly. 

REMEMBER,  the  address  of  this  Asso- 
ciation is  132  Market  street,  San  Francisco, 
with  branch  houses  in  Los  Angeles  and 
Portland. 


T3EIE5  WORLD. 

Patented  Toy-  JACOB  ir'KIOB . 


MONARCH  CAR  PRESS 

10  TONS  BOX  CAR  $600  . 
IMONARCH  JR.OPDI.ASYBALESSSOO 

^O**1*  IS  THE  B  EST  SMALL 
^  HALE  CAR  PRESS  1NTHR 

..WORLD* 


MONARCH,  Bale  17x20x40  -  -  -  $600 
JUNIOR  MONARCH,  Bale  22x24x47    -  $500 

The  MONARCH  loads  10  tons  In  an  ordinary 
box  car.  Uses  Wire  Ties— rope  will  not  hold. 

The  JUNIOR  MONARCH  loadB  from  7  to  9 
tons  In  box  car.  Uses  either  Wire  or  Rope  ties. 

The  sizes  of  the  bale  are  given  when  In  th  e 
press.  Allow  about  6  Inches  for  expansion  for 
cutting  ties. 


DOUBLE  END  HURRICANE  PRESS  (Two  Sizes)  ALSO  FOR  SALE. 


WM.  H.  GRAY, 
General  Agent, 


L.  C.  MOREHOUSE, 

San  Leandro,  Cal. 


COMPOUND  ENGINES  AND  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS 

For  Every  Duty  and  Any  Capacity. 

BYRON  JACKSON  MACHINE  WORKS 

826  SIXTH  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

(  No.  14,  do  voted  to  Agricultural  Machinery. 
Write  lor  CatalOKuee  j  No  ,f)  ,lovote<J  t0  8t0,m  Kn|{lnc8  and  Pumping  Ma  hlnTy. 


RAISI  1ST  -\7\7*H.-A.I»»,  SWEAT  PAPER, 

FRUIT  PAPER! 

Wax  or  ParaffiDe  Paper,  as  well  as  a  large  variety  of  other  Papers  for 
the  wrapping  and  packing  of  Green  and  Dried  Fruits  and  Raisins. 

ORIGINAL  MANUFACTURERS  OF  FRUIT  PAPKR. 

S.  P.  TA.TLOR  PAPER  CO., 

410  OLAY  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 


Jane  JO,  18H 
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Strawberry  Tree  as  Fodder  10! 

Sugar  Bounty   9 

Sug.r  Cane  Station  on  Union  Island  202 

Summer  Crops  on  Moist  Land  282,  328 

Sun,  Heat  of  169 

•Sweet  Peas  at  Sherwood  Hall  281 

Sweet  Potatoes,  Florida  148 

Sweet  Potato  Plants,  Growing  246 

Swindling  Producers  181 

Swine,  Care  of   848 

T 

Tariff  Discussion  43,  123,  143,  ICS,  203,  383 

Tariffs,  Old  and  New   348 


Pass. 

•Tea  Gathering  In  Ceylon  861 

Telephone  Business.  Growth  of   475 

Thermal  Belts,  California  07 

Thistle,  Russian  .285 

Toothache  R-medy  *  *  878 

Tramp  Nuisance              .  312,  318 

Trees  Struck  by  Lightning   .  .289 

Tuberculosis  lu  Cows  485,  470,  438 

Turkeys,  Fastern,  In  San  Francisco  '   1 

Turkeys,  Growing.  108,  148,  183,  S2W 

u 

"University  Art  Depar'.meot   81 


Vegetable  Shipments  61,  102 

Vegetables  Under  Glass  986 

Violets  by  Mrs.  H.  A.  Cross.  SnrJ 

•Vitioultural  Establishment-,  Cal  fornia  841 

W 

Wagons,  Care  of  140. 

Wagons,  Loading  for  Light  Drift   189 

Walnut  Tree,  Growth  of  m 

•Walton,  B.  F    m 

Water  Needed  for  a  Croo.  152,  128,  186  226 

Water  Supply  of  Arid  Region  146 

Weather  >  redlctioo,  Science  of  188 

Weight  of  a  Crowd  496 

Wheat.  Cost  of  Production  of.  102,  109,  127,  174,  185,  l  it, 
205,  322. 

Wheat  Crop,  Statlati  s  Of  127,  185,  450 

Wheat,  Future  of  454 

Wheat,  East  Indian   27 

Wheat  for  Stock  Feed  82,  85,  168 

Wheat  Grow  ng,  Brains  in  121 

Wheat  Growing  in  Argentina  248 

Wheat,  Irrigated   460 

Wheat  Plant,  Growth  of  142 

Wheat  to  Flour  462 

Wheat,  Can  we  Grow  More  Profitable?  482 

Wildflower  Show  at  the  Fair   347 

Windmill  Tower,  Highest  4  7 

Wine  Combine,  P.oposed  466 

Wine  Industry,  Improvement  of  487 

Wool  Growers'  Convention,  California.   49 

Wool  Growing,  Australian  -. . . .  .287,  44» 

Wool  Outlook   148,  182,  206,  !63 

Woolly  Aphis,  Ladybirds  for   471 


Young  Folks  (See  each  l-aue). 

Z 

Zanle  Currant  People  


466 


OF    OA  TiTFORNIA. 

SAM   FKA.X  iaKO.  CAL, 

INCORPORATED  APRIL.  1874. 


capital  paid  up  61.axau.eM~ 

■•aerie  r  taad  and  IndlTlderl  Pro  Ota,  IM.eMM 
Dlrldead.  paid  tta  Moekbolderi  •US.OOU 

OFFICER*. 

A.  D.  LOGAN  Presfdtwl 

I.  O.  STEELE  VIoe-PreelrlHni 

ALBERT  MONTPF.LLIER  Oaehltr  and  Manager 

Fit  AN  K  McMTJLLEN  Beoretarr 

General  Banking.   Deposits  reoelved,  Gold  and  Silver. 

Bills  of  Exchange  bought  and  sold. 

Loans  on  wheat  and  country  prodnoe  a  specialty. 

January  1,  1894  A.  MONTPELLIER.  Manage* 


"All  the  World  Loves  a  Lover" 

no  matter  how  unworthy  ho  may  be,  but  all 
the  world  HATES  a  wire  fence  unless  It  Is 
good,  A'WFrUWLI  good.  This  accounts  for 
the  great  popularity  of  the  PA<UK.  Its  "an- 
gelic features"  are  too  numerous  1o  mention. 
You  can't  afford  to  miss  Its  aeiiualninnre. 
Send  card. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO..  Adrian.  Mich. 


TRHH  WASH. 

OLIVE  ID  13?. 

"  Greenbank  "  Powdered  Caustic 
Soda  and  Pure  Potash. 

>1».W.  JACltHON  **!  t  O.. 

Sole  Agents, 

No.  5  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  ual. 


